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Livy,  Book  XXII.  (Dimsdale),  219. 

Lodge’s  Modern  Views  of  Electricity,  431. 

Loewy’s  Natural  Science,  Part  I.,  289. 

Loney’s  Elementary  Dynamics,  474. 

Longmans’  Drawing  Books,  220. 

Longmans’  New  Atlas,  185. 

Loss  of  John  Humble,  465. 

Lowres’  Second  Grade  Geometry,  77. 

Lubbock’s  Pleasures  of  Life,  Part  II.,  288. 

Lucretius  (Duff),  149. 

Lynn’s  Celestial  Motions,  384. 

Macaulay’s  German  Reader,  31. 

McDougall’s  Drink  and  Poverty,  383. 

Me  William’s  English  Literature,  Part  III.,  476. 
Madan’s  Treatise  on  Heat,  289. 

Maitland’s  Cottage  Lectures  on  Health,  617. 

Manual  for  Beginners,  &c.,  476. 

Marshall  and  Welsford’s  School  Arithmetic,  150. 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  519. 

Master  Travers,  465. 

Matriculation  Directory,  384. 

Maud,  Florence,  Nellie,  465. 

Max  or  Baby,  464. 

Meiklejohn’s  New  Geography,  218,  517. 

M^rimee’s  Colomba  (Parry),  384. 

Meyer’s  German  Grammar,  Part  I.,  76. 

Meyer’s  German  Syntax,  514. 

Michelet’s  History  of  France  (Esclangon),  25  '. 

Mill’s  General  Geography,  432. 

Mills’  Physiographic  Astronomy,  476. 

Mills  and  North’s  Quantitative  Analysis,  517. 
Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  &c.  (Bell),  517. 

Miriam’s  Ambition,  465. 

Miss  Brown’s  Basket,  519. 

Mody’s  German  Literature,  185. 

Molesworrh’s  French  Life  in  Letters,  289. 

Moll’s  Fishing  in  Norfolk  Waters,  475. 

Montgomery’s  Leading  Facts  of  French  History,  254. 
Morley’s  English  Writers,  Vol.  IV.,  184. 

Mr.  Lipscombe’s  Apples,  464. 

Mr.  Orde’s  Grandchildren,  519. 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet,  253. 

Muller's  Science  of  Language,  472. 

M  unn’s  Analytical  Geometry,  185. 

Murby’s  Lost  Dimplechin,  464. 

Myer’s  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  432. 

Nagel  and  Hall’s  Bookkeeping,  475. 

Nelson’s  Higher  Grade  English,  516;  Royal  England 
Series,  219;  Royal  Readers— The  Empire,  432. 
Newall’s  Lessons  in  Botany,  256. 

Newman’s  Mathematical  Tracts,  Part  I.,  149. 
Newsholme’s  Vital  Statistics,  256. 

Nichol’s  Topics  of  Geography,  517. 

Noel  and  Geoff,  518. 

Number  Three  Winifred  Place,  519. 

One  Little  Vein  of  Dross,  519. 

Ovid’s  Tristia,  Book  III.  (Owen),  433. 

Pair  of  Cousins,  518. 

Palgrave’s  Visions  of  England,  434. 

Palmer’s  History  of  Sunday  Schools,  476. 

Parent’s  Cabinet,  32. 

Patterson’s  Arithmetical  Reviews,  434. 

Pattison’s  Essays,  322. 

Pedley’s  Mensuration,  289. 

Pendlebury’s  Examination  Papers  on  Arithmetic,  289. 
Pigou’s  Manual  of  Confirmation,  77. 

Plato’s  Republic  Book  X.  (Turner),  149. 

Plummer’s  Parallel  Saxon  Chronicles,  288. 

Plutarch’s  Thnoleon  (Holden),  515. 

Polly,  519. 

Postgate’s  Serrao  Latinus,  325. 

Poyser’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  433. 

Present  Day  Tracts,  Vol.  X.,  186. 

Price’s  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  Vol.  IV.,  477. 

Proctor’s  Strength,  383. 

Proctor’s  Student’s  Atlas,  150. 

Public  Schools’  Year-Book,  1889,  516. 

Rawle’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  434. 

Red  Feather,  519. 

ltedway’s  Teacher’s  Manual  of  Geography,  517. 

Relfe’s  French  and  German  Copy  Books,  517. 
Richard’s  Domestic  Economy,  476. 

Richardson’s  Tables  of  Chemical  Analysis,  475. 
Rickaby’s  First  Principles  of  Knowledge,  118. 
Rickaby’s  Moral  Philosophy,  75. 

Ricks’  Hand-and-Eye  Training,  220. 

Rideal’s  Organic  Chemistry,  220. 

Robinson’s  Power  of  the  Will,  324. 

Robson’s  Solutions  to  Sandhurst  Papers,  474. 

Roger  Willoughby,  465. 

Romance  of  the  Forest,  518. 

Roper’s  Kindergarten  Drawing  Book,  289. 

Rose’s  Century  of  Continental  History,  287. 

Royal  English  Classics,  475. 

Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination,  474. 

Salmon’s  Junior  School  Composition,  288. 

Sam  Silvan’s  Sacrifice,  517. 


Saved  by  Love,  32. 

Sayce’s  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah,  475. 

Scliaible’s  Shakespeare,  324. 

Schlapp’s  Lust  und  Lehre,  433. 

School  Infirmaries,  32. 

Schopenhauer’s  Sufficient  Reason,  Ac.,  146. 

Schrader,  Prudent,  and  Anthonie’s  Atlas,  325 
Scott’s  Marmion  (Bayne),  433. 

Scott’s  Rokeby  (Macmillan),  186. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes,  519. 

Seven  Golden  Keys,  517. 

Seymour’s  Homeric  Vocabulary,  255. 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  (Barnett),  432. 

Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  (Morgan),  476, 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice  (Barnett),  289 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  (Moffatt),  517. 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third  (Smith),  185. 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest  (Barnett’s  Notes  on),  256. 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest  (Cooper’s  Notes),  433. 
Shakespeare's  Tempest  (Deighton),  476. 
Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night  (Crawley),  517 
Sharlaud’s  Coin  of  the  Realm,  383. 

Short  Biographies  for  the  People,  186. 

Shove’s  Number  Cards,  77. 

Shutt’s  Teachers’  Handbook  of  Arithmetic,  289. 
Sidgwick’s  Form  Discipline,  219. 

Sidgwiek’s  Teaching  of  Composition,  383. 

Siemens’  Life,  323. 

Sir  Aylmer’s  Heir,  465. 

Skerr.y’s  Civil  Service  Manual,  289. 

Slack’s  Manual  of  Languages,  219. 

Smith’s  Modern  French  Readings,  476. 

Somerville’s  First  French  Writer,  289. 
Sonnenschein’s  First  German  Reader,  514. 

Sonntag’s  French  Grammar,  150. 

Steel’s  Achievements  of  Youth,  518. 

Stickne.v’s  First  Reader,  32. 

Stock’s  Deductive  Logic,  148. 

Stronach’s  English  Literature,  31. 

Sweet’s  History  of  English  Sounds,  28. 

Tacitus  Annals,  Book  14  (Worthington),  433. 

Tales  of  Daring  and  Danger,  465. 

Taylor’s  Theoretical  Mechanics,  32. 

That  Bother  of  a  Boy,  32. 

Things  Will  Take  a  Turn,  465. 

Thom’s  Outlines  of  Physiography,  476. 

Thorndyke  Manor,  465. 

Tittle-Tattle  Tales,  519. 

Todd’s  City  of  Washington,  186. 

Toplis’s  Charades  and  Plays,  516. 

Tutorial  Series,  186. 

United  States  Circular  of  Education,  No.  5  324. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Sixpence,  465. 

Usill's  Practical  Surveying,  77. 

Vergil’s  iEneid,  Book  II.  (Dufton),  433. 

Vergil’s  Eclogues,  &c.  (Mackail),  256. 

Wall’s  Dictionary  of  Photography,  219. 

Wandering  Ways,  519. 

Ward’s  Inorganic  Chemistry,  475. 

Warren’s  Mechanics,  289. 

Warrior  King,  464. 

We  Four  Children,  518. 

Weisse’s  German  Grammar,  31. 

Wells’  Crustula,  185. 

Wentworth’s  College  Algebra,  77. 

When  I’m  a  Man,  33. 

Whitfield’s  French  Business  Grammar,  453. 
Wicksteed’s  Economic  Science,  148. 

Widgery’s  Teaching  of  Languages,  183. 

Williams’  Land  of  my  Fathers,  185. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia,  465. 

Wood’s  The  Brook  and  its  Banks,  477. 

Wordsworth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Creed,  433. 
Wordsworth  Selections  (George),  475. 

Wormell’s  Plotting,  148. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  (Stone),  82. 

Yarl’s  Yacht,  464. 

Yours  and  Mine,  465. 

Zehden’s  Commercial  Geography,  147. 

Zsohokke’s  Tales  (Putnam),  518. 

Zuchtmann  and  Kirtland’s  Choral  Book,  256. 

Scholarship  and  Athletics,  71. 

Scholarships,  The  Evil  of,  251. 

•School  Life  in  France,  375. 

Science  Teaching,  Order  of  Subjects  in,  380. 

Scotland,  New  Universities  Bill  for,  250. 

Seeley,  Prof.  H.  G.,  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography,  167 
Sheffield  Conference,  243. 

Shorthand,  Voluntary  Examination  in,  290.  • 

Sloyd  System,  13,  22,  173. 

Smith,  G.  A.,  on  the  Teaching  of  Economic  Science,  455 
Staudford  University,  72. 

Teaching  University  for  London,  386. 

Technical  Education  and  Commercial  Competition,  26., 
University  and  College  Intelligence,  18,  68,  137,  174,  209 
244,  278,  314,  386,  419,  465,  505. 

University  for  London  Commission  Report,  283. 

Wales,  Organization  of  Higher  Education  in,  179. 
Warner,  Dr.,  on  the  Mental  Faculty  in  Children,  133, 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

V  J  The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  IV. C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  January, 
at  2  p.m.  C.  11.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  January,  18S!>. 

2.  PUPILS’  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Midsummer 
Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4t-h  of  June,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  exam  ination ,  to  t  he 
Competition  for  allowanoesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Rova.l  Veterinary  College. 

8.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3th  of  March,  188ft. 

4.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.- Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

PRIZES. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  “  Doreck 
Scholarship”  of £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ;  Clas¬ 
sics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5;  Physical 
Science,  £5. 

Pupils’  Examination. — The  “ Isbister  Prize”  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science.  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  1  e 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  C  >1  lego, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March,  1889. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  :  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

rriHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

-L-  ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects'  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  (lie  SECRETARY  L.L.A.  Scheme,  i 
The  University,  Sf.  Andrews,  N.B. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’ 

THIRD  ANNUAL  DINNER  (1889). 

The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
January  23rd,  at  5.30  p.m.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
are  Members  of  the  College  may  obtain  tickets  (5/-  each) 
up  to  January  22nd,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  Every 
Member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend,  for 
whom  a.  ticket  must  be  obtained  oil  or  before  January  19th. 

Evening  dress  is  not  requisite. 

Edward  Pinches,!  -  s 
John  Stewart,  j  boh.  secs. 


pOLLEGE 

VV  SCHOL. 


OF  PRECEPTORS. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  ollered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1S89. 

Tlie  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  file  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  arc  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council  ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  (he  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  (lie  Theory  and  Practiceof  Education, 
and  lo  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  elate  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  tile  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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LLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


FIFTEENTH  SERIES. 


A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “Mental  Science  in 
relation  to  Education,”  by  James  Si  lly,  Esq.,  M.A., 
w  ill  commence  on  Thursday,  the  14th  Februarv,  at  7  p.m. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  10s.  (id. ;  Members,  free. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  tlie  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  blit  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

Tlie  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Exam  nations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  he  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c.. 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


1VT OTICE.— The  “  Educational  Times  ” 

-Lx  for  February  will  contain  the  CLASS  LISTS  OF 
CANDIDATES  who  have  passed  at  the  recent  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  EXAMINATION  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal — Miss  Cloogh, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

For  Teachers,  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  (pro  tern.)  to  Miss  L.  Haigii, 
44  Shirland  Road,  W. 
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T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 

CAL  SCHOOL. 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of 
125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first  year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  it)  September, 
1889. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  tlie 
Preliminary  Scientific,  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exam¬ 
inations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 

riMIE  next  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS 

-L  will  be  held  at  their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March. 
1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  June,  1S89. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

THE  SECOND  TERM  will  begin  on 

22nd  January.  The  College  supplies  for  persons 
of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means 
of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages, 
History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical,  Physical, 
Engineering,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Surveying;  and  special  arrangements  for  practical 
work  have  been  made  with  various  Engineers  in  and 
near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  tlie  lodging 
of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the  College. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
University  College,  Bristol.— Courses  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Mineralogy  and  Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineers.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College 
Scholarships,  Engineering  Works’  Scholarships,  and 
special  arrangements  for  entrance  into  professional  life. 
For  Prospectus,  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton, 
apply  to  the  Dean,  or  Profe  sor  Ryan,  M.A.,  D.Se. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  further  information, 
apply  to  the  Secretary. 

LONDON  B.A.  1888. 

A  T  THIS  EXAMINATION,  33  Uni- 

-l-  versity  Correspondence  College  Students  were 
successful.  (For  other  TJniv.  Corr.  Coll.  Advertise- 
inents,  see  pages  3  and  25.) 
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7V/TISS  CHREIMAN’S  INSTITUTION 

-L'JL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  and  remedial 
TRAINING. 

Porthan  Rooms,  Baker  Street,  W. 
Branches— Town  Hall,  Kensington ;  Queen’s  Gate  Hall, 
South  Kensington ;  Norwood,  Brighton,  &c. 
Departments. 

I.  Hygienic  Bodily  Training.  By  Musical  Exercises. 
Respiratory  and  Voice  Exercises,  &c. 

II.  Remedial.  By  Adapted  Exercises,  Massage,  and 
other  Manual  Treatment,  &c. 

III.  For  Training  Teachers,  for  Direction  of  Physical 
Training  in  Schools  and  Families,  and  for  Organisation 
of  Country  and  Suburban  Classes,  &e. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leyeands,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals— The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

rriHE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

JL  by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Froebel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  boarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 


RANTHAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE. 

President : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 


Visitor : 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


Lady  Principal : 

Miss  E.  J.  Hogg,  Graduate  in  Honours,  Cambridge. 


This  College  provides  a  sound  education  of  the  highest 
order  on  High  School  principles. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Lady  Principal  at  a  fee 
of  Twenty  Guineas  per  Term,  including  Board  and 
Tuition. 

The  next  Term  will  commence  January  21st,  18S9. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal 
or  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Chas.  Robbs,  St.  Peter’s  Hill, 
Grantham. 


s 


YDENHAM  COLLEGE 

LADIES,  SYDENHAM,  S.E. 


FOR 


PREPARATION  lor  various  Examinations.  London 
Professors  and  Lecturers  attend.  Resident  I’oreign 
Teachers  and  Visiting  Masters  for  Languages.  Classes 
for  Sldjd  Carpentry,  as  taught  at  Naas,  Sweden.  Terms 
and  references  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


EDUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  ""  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


Preparatory  classes.— North 

London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  (under  the 
superintendence  of  Miss  Buss).  Students  are  Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination, 
and  for  Vacancies  in  the  Post  Office,  etc.  Also  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  Froebel  Society.  Address— The 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


SCIENCE  LECTURES andLESSONS 

UJ  ill  SCHOOLS  for  all  Examinations,  Girls’  or  Boys’. 
Prospectus  of  F.  J.Weightman,  L.O.P.  (Science  Master 
at  Forest  School,  Walthamstow),  Oak  Villa,  Carnarvon 
Road,  Stratford,  E. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
for  the  Cambridge  Teachers  and  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  Exams.  By  Graduate  (Mental  Science),  Winner  of 
Prize  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  at  Fellowship 
Exam.,  and  Cambridge  Distinction  Diploma.  Apply — 
A.  T.,  5  Preston  Terrace,  St.  Margaret’s,  Rochester. 


JV/T ATHEMATICS.  —  G.  MERRITT 

,  REEVES,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  (13th  Wrangler,  1873),  gives  lessons 
personally  or  by  correspondence.  15  Belgrave  Terrace, 
Lee,  S.E. 

MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

'PREPARATIONS  BY  CORRE- 

,  .  SPONDENCE,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  andat- 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Forterms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address — Mr,  J.  Charleston,  B.A. 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


M AT HEMATICS. — GEORGE  HET 

.  UAltNA"  -1®0  The  Grove,  Hammersmitl 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  takir 
fliem  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  di 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  < 
the  pupil  s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teachir 
undertaken. 


DATCHELOR  TRAINING  col¬ 

lege  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  connection  with 

THE  DATCHELOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Camberwell  Grove. 

Principal  —  Miss  RIGG. 

The  College  is  officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge 
Teaching  Syndicate,  and  students  are  prepared  for  the 
Teaching  Certificate.  Criticism  and  Model  Lessons, 
Class-Teaching  under  supervision,  Lectures,  &c.  Fees, 
£20  per  annum  ;  ex-pupils,  £15.  Next  Term  commences 
January  22nd,  1889.  For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Principal  or  Secretary,  at  the  School. 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  BY  MISS  WARD, 
Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  College. 

On  February  1st,  Miss  Ward  will  give,  at  the  Datchclor 
College,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education  (Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Spencer).  Tickets  for  the  Course,  10s.  6d. ;  for  a  Single 
Lecture,  3s.  The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  alternate 
Fridays  in  February  and  March,  from  4  to  5  pan. 


SLOYD. — -Tlie  Sloyd  Association  of 

Great  I  Sri  tain  and  Ireland  will  hold  Classes  for 
Children  and  Adults  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Chapman  and  Miss  Nystrom  (late  Directress 
of  the  Sloyd  Seminary  in  Sweden)  during  the  coining 
Term. 

Office,  100.  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


QLOJD  CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD- 

kj  CARVING  CLASSES  are  held  by  Feoken 
Teesmeden  at  38,  Fairholme  Road,  West  Kensington. 
For  Particulars  apply  to  above  address. 


A  CERTIFICATED  KINDERGAR- 

TEN  TEACHER  requires  RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Good  References.  K.  G.,  105,  High  Street,  Barnstaple. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

STUDENT  TEACHER.  Age  18.  Matricu¬ 
lated  Victoria  University ;  First  Prize  Mathematics, 
College  of  Preceptors ;  Certificates,  Science  and  Art 
Department,  &c.  Address  —  S.  L.  C.,  Sycamores, 
Wigan. 


A  RITHMETIC,  Algebra,  Classics, 

-OL  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY  — 
All  or  each  taught  by  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES 
formed  for  June  and  January  Matriculation,  London 
University.  Moderate  Terms.  Rev.  W.  Harvey, 
M.A.,  Amwell,  Ware. 


Educational  establish¬ 
ment  (First  Class)  Cheltenham,  TO  BE  LET 
on  lease  at  Midsummer  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  tenant  (who  has  been  in  occupation  for  25  years) 
retiring  from  the  Profession.  Agents  — Engall,  San¬ 
ders  &  Co.,  Cheltenham. 


A/TASTERSHIP  in  Endowed  School 

L*J-  WANTED  by  Trained,  Certificated,  Experienced 
Teacher  (30).  Sciences,  2  Languages,  Drawing,  Music, 
&c.  C.  T.,  18  Colville  Terrace,  Nottingham. 


Education.  —  german 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  15  Gower  Street, 
W.C.  (under  Royal  Patronage).  Superior  German 
Tutors  (University  men)  recommended  without  charge ; 
list  of  best  English  and  Continental  Schools  gratis. 
Prospectus  and  full  particulars— Hon.  Sec. 


LADIES’  CALISTHENICS  AND 
GYMNASTICS. 


JV/TISS  EDITH  SMITH,  of  the  German 

wP^cG-ymmisiuni,  K‘ng’s  Cross,  takes  ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS  at  Schools. 


l  esnmomai.  miss  Edith  Smith  has  attended  tl 
class  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  for  ladies  with  grei 
success,  and  is  fully  competent  to  undertake  the  instru 
tion  of  young  ladies.”  —  (Signed)  Roman  vc 
Schweiz er,  Director  of  Exercises  lo  the  Genua 
Society. 


Lady  Principals  are  invited  to  witness  the  exercises  at 
the  Gymnasium,  Bourkc  Road,  Wood  Green,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  at  3,  during  school  terms.  Address— 
Park  Lodge,  Wood  Green. 


MEMORY. 


LOISETTE’S  SYSTEM 
MEMORY  TRAINING.  —  ‘ 
great  advantage  to  a  str 
memory  ;  incalculable  aid  to  a  weak  one.”— Dr  Bu 
ley,  Editor  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate.  “  Able’  to  s 
tue  gist  ol  any  book  after  reading  if,  once.”— Rev  ,T ' 
Macdonald,  M.A.  “  Easily  acquired,  and  very  iti 
esting.  Rev.  S.  Bell,  M.A.  “  Cure  of  mind  wain 
mgs,  and  increase  of  vocabulary.”— J  M4CGREG 

M.A.  Top  in  examination. ”—T.  Tait,  M.A.  Les« 

by  post  or  voice.  Prospectus  Post  Free. 

A.  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  St.,  Eond 


THE 

“  PRIVATE  SCHOOLMASTER,” 

issued  upon  the  loth  of  each  month  (Specimen 
Copy,  1  stamp),  contains  Articles  on  “Scho¬ 
lastic  Law”  (by  E.  Mark  wick,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  James  Williams,  Legal  Editor  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica”)  and  Monthly 
Papers  on  “  School  Sanitation.” 

Interesting  Articles  on  Examinations, 
Teaching,  and  all  matters  of  importance. 
Yol.  II.  just  commencing. 


CARE  &  CO.,  26  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines.— The  Course 
of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  Fifty  Students 
will  be  admitted  in  September,  1889.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES, 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PR0FESSEURS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

> 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French.  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


T  ONDON.  —  SHIRLEY’S  TEMPE- 

1 1  RANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C.  Beds,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.;  Plain  Breakfast  or  Tea, 
Is.  3d.  This  old-estahlislied  House  is  most  centrally 
situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and  the  West- 
End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and  Places  of 
Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being  in  a 
square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  ana  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 

6s.  Gd.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

MONOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY, 

CLEMENT’S  INN  HALL,  STRAND. 
SPECIALITY. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Of  all  kinds  printed  at  half  the  cost  of 
letter- press  printing. 

Price  list  forwarded  on  application  to 
Manager  as  above. 

All  kinds  of  printing  at  special  cheap 
rates* 
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THE  TILDESLEIAN 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

COMING  EXAMINATIONS. 


Special  Classes  now  forming  for  College  of  Preceptors, 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  F.C.P.;  Matriculation,  B.A.,  M. A. ,B.Sc„ 
LL.B.,  London,  Royal  Irish,  Dublin,  and  All  Univer¬ 
sities;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Locals  ;  Entrance 
Scholarships,  Certificates,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  Ac. 

Tildesley  and  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh 
guarantee  most  rapid  and  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  above  examinations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom-proved  by  Opinions  of  the  Press,  by  Testimonials, 
unexcelled  Successes,  &c.,  &o.  The  Staff  consists  of 
45  Tutors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists. 

During  the  years  18s I-1S8S,  over  700  pupilshavebeen 
successful.  30  First  Places. 

Last  Coll.  Preceptors  —  C.  M.  Knowles  (First  Class 
Honours)  ;  (Professional  Prelim.)  March,  1888,  W.  E. 
Stevens.  B.A.  (Honours),  R.  U.  I.  July,  1888. — Hugh 
Boyd.  Last  London  Matric.,  June,  1888. — J.  H.  Barker, 
H.  G.  Cobb,  H.  L.  Taylor  (First  Division).  B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  Final,  Oct.  1887— C.  V.  Crook.  London  Matric.— 
Jan.  18S8,  F.  E.  Millidge,  W.  II.  J.  Perry  (First  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Jan.  1887,  Matriculation,  W.  T.  Kenwood,  Third 
of  all  Candidates,  and  Winner  of  the  Second  Exhibition, 
and  Inter.  Arts  ( First  Div.) ,  J uly,  1SS8.  T).  J.  McCarthy, 
W.  J.  O’Donnell,  R.U.I.  Matric.  A.  P.  Murphy,  R.U.I. 
First  Examination  in  Arts.  T.  J.  Watkyn-Price,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  Oct.,  1888.  F.  C.  Wallace,  1st  Place 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Oct.,  1888,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  above  pupils,  prepared  by  Correspondence,  passed 
on  First  Trial,  and  were  the  only  Candidates  sent  up. 

Pass  guaranteed  to  every  student  who  works  fully 
through  the  ordinary  Course. 

No  student  of  these  Classes  ever  failed  at  an 
Examination  for  which  he  had  worked  fully  through  the 
ordinary  Course. 

Testimonials  in  favour  of  Tildesley  and  Co.’s 
system  of  Tuition — 

“  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  obtained  the.  degree 
of  B.A.  (Honours)  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Kindly  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  trouble  which  you  took  in  my  preparation.  .  .  . 
This  was  my  first  trial  for  the  degree."—  Hugh 
Boyd,  B.A.,  156  North  Strand,  Dublin.  August,  1SSS. 

“  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  tha  t  I  took  a  very  good 
position  on  the  Class  List  for  the  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination.  I  obtained  the  THIRD 
PLACE  of  all  Candidates,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  2nd  Exhibition  of  JB20  per  annum  for 
two  years.  Feeling  sure  you  will  be  pleased  at  my 
success,  and  that  yon.  may  like  a  testimonial  from  me 
with  reference  to  your  tuition,  I  beg  to  say  that  should, 
you  wish  one,  I  will  readily  comply  with  your  desire." 
W.  T.  Kenwood,  Bovey  Tracey,  S.  Devon  (Third  on 
London  Matriculation  List ;  Passed  Inter.  Arts,  July, 
1888,  also) . 

“  I  can  express  my  hearty  satisfaction  with  your 
tuition,  both  in  style  and  method.  Your  care  and 
attention  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  your 
graduated  system  of  exercises  excellently  fitted  to  ac¬ 
complish  itsend."—\\T .  Douglas  Reid,  M.A.,  Shemden, 
Edenbridge,  Kent. 

GRATIS. 

COACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

48  pages.  An  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Coaching  by 
Correspondence,  A  reprint  from  the 

“HIGHER  EXAM.  COACH.” 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  One  Penny.  Through 
its  columns  candidates  are  coached  gratis.  Classics, 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  &c.,  arc  valued  and 
criticised  free  of  charge,  and  for  which  valuable  Prizes 
are  awarded  weekly. 

Contains;  Announcements  of  all  coming  Examinations, 
Reports  and  Experiences  by  Candidates  on  all  Examina¬ 
tions,  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  in 
the  Recent  Matriculation  Examination,  &c„  Ac. 

GUIDES  TO  MATRICULATION,  &c. 

Matriculation  Guide  (gratis).  —  Contents:  Hints 
and  Instructions  to  Candidates,  Abstract  of  Regula¬ 
tions,  Authors  prescribed,  &c. 

Inter.  Arts  Guide  (gratis).  Contents,  &c.,  on  same 
lines  as  above. 

For  remainder  see  next  Column,  > 


Matriculation  Guide  (June  1888).  Price  Is., 
post  free.  This  Guide  is  by  far  the  best  in  (lie  mar¬ 
ket,  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain  more  hints,  instruc¬ 
tions,  solutions,  &c.,  than  any  other  published  at  3s. 
and  moie. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  1S87).  Contains— same 
as  above.  Price  6d.,  post  free. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (Junol888).  Contains 
the  latest  papers  set  at  the  London  Matriculation, 
followed  by  full  solutions  showing  the  methods  ap¬ 
proved  by  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1887).  Same 
as  above.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (Juno  1887). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1888). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Vade  Mecum  contains  Report  of 
June  1888  Examination.  Complete  set  of  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  Answers  to  the  Mathematical,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Chemistry  Papers,  Ac.  Price  6d.,  post  free. 

Matriculation  Report  (June  1888).  Price  2d. 
Contains  in  addition  to  Report,  hin  ts  as  to  the  method 
of  study  and  answering,  based  upon  the  papers  set, 
as  well  as  t-lio  Text-books  necessary,  &c.,  Ac. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  contains  the  latest  paper 
set  at  the  London  Matriculation,  followed  by  full 
solutions,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  Ac.,  showing  the 
methods  approved  by  Examiners  of  the  London 
University.  Price  3d. 

LondonMatriculationUuseens.— Contents ;  Latin 
Unseens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888;  Greek  Un¬ 
seens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888  ;  Latin  and  Greek 
Papers  set  at  Matric.  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Papers  of  June  Examination,  18S8  ; 
Ac. 

Matriculation  French.  Price  6d.  Contents :  In¬ 
troduction  to  tire  Study  of  French  ;  French  Papers 
set  at  London  Matriculation  from  J  une,  1880,  to  J  une, 
1888 ;  Complete  set  of  French  Papers  given  at  June 
Matriculation,  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  Papers  given  at  June,  1888. 

Matriculation  German.  Price  fid.  Prepared  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  last-mentioned  (French). 

Inter.  Arts  Mathematics.  July,  1888.  Price  fid. 
Contents  :  Preface  ;  List  of  Examiners  :  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  Papers  ;  Solu¬ 
tions  (in  full)  with  Diagrams  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers,  Ac. 

Prospectus,  containing  upwards  of  100  testimonials, 

Ac.,  Specimen  Copy  of  Higher  Exam.  Coach,  Matricula¬ 
tion  Guide,  and  Coaching  by  Correspondence,  all  gratis 

from 

Messrs.  Tildesley  A  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- - * 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry, 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  2s. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions)  classified  according  to  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  examination. 


I’rice  2s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London  :  SIMPIvIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Ulitiv.  dorr.  College. 

- ♦<>• - 

SUCCESSES  DURING  1888. 

- KX - 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1888, 

Four  students  took  Honours,  one  qualified 
for  University  Prize. 

AT  M.A.,  1888, 

A  Student  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

At  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1888, 

26  Students  passed. 

Being  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  passed 
by  any  Institution  at  this  Examination. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1888, 

43  Students  passed. 

Being  the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  one 

Institution  at  this  Examination. 

A  copy  of  the  Pass  List  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

Nine  also  passed  the  Inter.  Science  and  Prcl.  Science 
Exams.,  out  of  eleven  who  went  up. 

AT  B.A.  1888, 

33  Students  passed, 

Being  a  larger  number  than  that  passed  by 
any  institution. 


Full  particulars  f  rom  the  Secretary, 

University  Correspondence  College, 
Cambridge. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-second  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is,  fid. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  OneVol.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-2!)4.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  ikosahe- 

DRON  AND  THE  SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS 
OF  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE.  By  Felix  Klein,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Gottingen.  Translated  by  G.  G. 
Morrice,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Tenth  Edition,  f cap.  8 vo,  price  2 s.  G d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmslet,  B.A. 
Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C; 
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Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 

and  Commerce, 

vTOTTUT  STREET,  ADELPHI,  3EOTTIDOTT,  W.O. 

Examinations  for  1889. 


GENERAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


The  subjects  of  Examination  for  which  separate  certificates  will  be  grauted  are — 


Arithmetic. 

English  (including  composition 
and  correspondence,  and  precis 
writing). 

Book-keeping. 

Commercial  Geography. 
Shorthand. 


6.  French. 

7.  German. 

8.  Italian. 

9.  Spanish. 

10.  Portuguese 

11.  Bussian. 


12.  Danish. 

13.  Chinese. 

14.  Japanese. 

15.  Political  Economy. 

16.  Domestic  Economy. 

17.  Theory  of  Music. 

18.  Practice  of  Music. 


In  addition  to"  the  Examinations  named  above,  the  Council  have  instituted  special 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  PRACTICAL  COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  1889  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Examination  in  two  Divisions  : — 

I.  The  Commerce  of  Food. 

II.  The  Commerce  of  Clothing* 

Other  Divisions  will  be  added  as  experience  may  show  to  be  desirable,  and  these  divisions  will  also  be  further  expanded. 

Division  I.  will  for  the  present  include  only  the  following  branches  of  trade  : — 1.  Grain  and  Breadstuffs.  2.  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa. 
3.  Sugar. 

Division  II.  will  for  the  present  include  the  following  : — 1.  Wool.  2.  Cotton.  3.  Linen. 

One  paper  will  be  set  in  each  division,  containing  questions  referring  to  each  sub-division.  The  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
select  those  questions  bearing  upon  his  trade,  and  full  marks  for  the  paper  can  be  obtained  by  answering  a  portion  only  of  the 
questions. 

The  Syllabus  has  been  framed  so  as  to  correspond  generally  with  the  main  divisions  of  trade,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  divide  it  up  so  that  it  may  correspond  with  numerous  branches  into  which  every  trade  is  divided.  Candidates  are, 
therefore,  expected  to  judge  for  themselves  which  portion  of  the  paper  will  best  suit  them.  In  all  cases  credit  will  be  given  for 
evidence  of  special  knowledge. 

In  both  divisions,  candidates  for  examination  will  be  expected  to  answer  questions  as  to  sources  of  supply  of  the  various 
products,  the  countries  producing  them,  their  nature,  methods  of  testing,  substances  used  in  adulteration,  values,  methods  of 
importation,  cost  and  methods  of  transport,  foreign  markets,  discounts,  trade  allowances,  shipping  insurance,  customs  duties,  &c. 

When  possible,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  examine  and  report  on  samples  of  the  goods.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the 
technical  terms  used  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  will  be  expected  to  make  out  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  &c.,  and  must  show  a 
capacity  for  conducting  commercial  correspondence  relating  to  the  special  trade.  If  he  can  do  this,  and  show  a  fair  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  with  which  the  trade  is  likely  to  be  concerned,  he  will  receive  a  considerable  increase 
in  marks. 

Before  he  can  receive  a  Commercial  Certificate,  the  candidate  must  have  passed  the  following  preliminary  tests,  or  other 
approved  examinations  : — 

Arithmetic — First  Class  in  Society  of  Arts  Examinations,  or  the  University  Local  Examinations,  or  the  Examinations  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Modern  Languages.  The  same  (in  any  one  language). 

Book-keeping.  Ditto 

Commercial  Geography.  Ditto. 

English.  '  Ditto. 

Additional  marks  will  be  given  to  candidates  producing  certificates  of  having  passed  the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Physiography. 

Freehand  or  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Oi  of  the  Examinations  of  the  t  ity  and  Guilds  Institute  in  any  of  the  subjects  associated  with  his  trade. 

lor  lull  particulars  of  the  Examinations  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

By  order, 

„  ,  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD,  M.A., 

Society  s  House,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  Secretary. 

r.  *  U16  Clothworkers  Company  offer  two  travelling  scholarships  of  fifty  pounds  each  for  competition  among  candidates  obtaining  First  Class 
oi  Italian  ^  m  as  wo^  as  a  First  Claps  Certificate  in  French  or  German,  and  one  other  European  language,  preferentially  Spanish 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


THE  ANNOTATED  EDITIONS  IN  BOLD  ITALICS  WILL  BE  FOUND  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  NEXT  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATION  (DEC.  1889). 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER’S  CALENDAR,  Revised 
and  improved  for  1889.  Will  be  published 
Immediately. 


ENGLISH— 


Editors.  s.  d. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  16th  Thousand  .  Dr.  Ernest  Adams.  1  0 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  21st  Edition  .  „  4  6 

ASCHAM’S  SCHOLEMASTER  .  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  1  0 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Bk.  I.  With  Notes.  C.  P.  Mason,  P.C.P.  1  0 

SHAKESPEARE’S  MACBETH,  NOTES  ON, .  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

Shalcesjteare’s  Tempest,  Notes  on,  . T.  Doff  Barnett,  B.A. 

[Preparing . 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  QUESTIONS  IN, .  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat.  2  6 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (to  Wyclif)  ...  Ten  Brink.  3  6 

SYNOPSIS  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY  .  A.  Bowes.  1  0 


LATIN— Annotated  Editions— 

Caesar— lie  Ttelto  Galileo.  Books  I.  to  III.  ...  George  Long,  M.A. 
CiESAR — DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  IV.  and  V. 

CjESAR— DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  VI.  and  VII. 

CICERO-DE  SENECTUTE  . 

CICERO-DE  AMICITIA  . 

HORACE-ODES,  CARMEN  SECULARE,  and 


EPODES .  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

HORACE— SATIRES,EPISTLES,&ART  of  POETRY 

JUVENAL— SIXTEEN  SATIRES  (Expurgated)  ...  Herman  Prior,  M.A. 
LIVY— Book  V .  Prendeville. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 


LIVY — Book  XXI.  and  Book  XXII.  . L.  D.  Dowdall.B.D.  each  3 

OVID-METAMORPHOSES.  Book  XIII .  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.  2 

SALLUST— CATILINA,  JUGURTHA.  2  Vols. ...G.  Long  &  J.  G.  Fraser,  each  2 
Vergil’s  Works.  Abridged  from  Prof.  Coning- 
ton’s  Edition.  In  13  Vols.— BUCOLICS,  GEOR- 
GICS  I.  and  II.,  GEORGICS  III.  and  IV., 
jENEID  I.  and  II.,  vENEID  111.  and  IV., 
iENEID  V.  and  VI.  (price  2s.),  MueUl  VI I., 
iENEID  VIII.,  iENEID  IX.,  iENEID  X., 

iENEID  XI.,  iENEID  XII .  each  1 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 
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LATIN— Class  Books— 


ECLOGAE  LATINAE.  New  Edition .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  1 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES.  2nd  Edition.  Revised.  A.  M.  M.Stedman,  M.A.  1 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  (for  Unseen  Translation).  ,,  1 

EASY  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CiESAR,  NEPOS, 

LIVY,  etc.,  for  re-translation  into  Latin .  T.  Collins,  M.A.  2 

LATIN  “  UNSEEN  PAPERS.”  Prose  and  Verse. 

4th  Edition . ; .  „  2 


GREEK— Annotated  Editions— 

JEselnjlus  —  AGAMEMNON,  PERSAE,  EUME- 

NIDES,  Prometheus  Vinetus  . F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

EURIPIDES— HIPPOLYTUS,  HECUBA,  ALCES- 

TIS,  BACCHAE,  TROADES,  MEDEA . R.  Shilleto, M.A.,  each  1 


HOMER— ILIAD.  Book  I .  „  1 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  I.  to  VI .  „  2 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  VII.  to  XII .  „  2 


PLATO-APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES  and  CRITO .  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2 

SOPHOCLES— ANTIGONE,  ELECTRA,  (EDIPUS 

COLONEUS,  AJAX  . F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

XENOPHON — ANABASIS.  Book  I . (J.  F.  Macmichael,  i  1 

XENOPHON— ANABASIS.  Books  II.  and  III . <  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Mel-  (-1 

XENOPHON — ANABASIS.  Books  IV .  and  V . (.  huish,  MA.  )l 

XENOPHON— CYROPiEDIA.  Books  I.  and  II.  ..  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.  1 
XENOPHON— CYROPiEDIA.  Books  V.  and  VI.  ..  „  1 

XENOPHON— MEMORABILIA .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3 


GREEK— Class  Books— 

ANALECTA  GRAEC A.  New  Edition . 

GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Selections.  2nd  Edition, 

revised . A. 

GREEK  “UNSEEN  PAPERS.”  Prose  and  Verse. 
3rd  Edition . 


Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  2 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  2 
T.  Collins,  M.A.  3 


6 

6 

6 

0 

6 


fi 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 


0 

6 

0 


MUSIC- 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  MUSIC.  By  Prof.  H.  C.  Banister.  13th  Edition .  5  0 

CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  H.  G.  Bonayia  Hunt,  Mus.D.  9th  Ed.  3  6 


FRENCH— Annotated  Editions—  Editors.  s.  d. 

CORNEILLE— LE  CID,  POLYEUCTE  .  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  each  0  6 

Mol  i  ere  —  LE  MISANTHROPE,  LES  FEMMES 
SAVANTES,  LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES, 

Be  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  LE  TAR- 

TUFFE  .  ,,  each  0  6 

RACINE- IPHIGENIE,  ATHALIE,  PHEDRE, 

ESTHER  .  ,,  each  0  6 


FRENCH— Class  Books— 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  .  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

SECOND  „  „  . 

(Key  to  the  above  two  books,  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.) 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY . 

FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  (Kev,  6s.) . 

ENGLISH  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION 

INTO  FRENCH . Rev.  A.  C.Clapin.M.A. 

(Key,  for  Tutors  only,  4s.) 


1  0 
1  6 

2  6 
3  0 

2  6 


GERMAN— Annotated  Editions— 


FREYTAG— DIE  JOURNALISTEN .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2  8 

GOETHE— HERMANN  and  DOROTHEA .  E.  Bell,  M.A.  1  6 

SCHILLER— MAID  OF  ORLEANS .  Dr.  Wagner.  1  6 

SCHILLER— MARIA  STUART .  V.  Kastner,  B.-&S-L.  1  6 


GERMAN— Class  books— 

GERMAN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  11th  Ed.  Revised  Dr.  Buchheim.  4  6 
(Key  to  Parts  1  and  2,  2nd  Edit.,  3s. ;  to  Parts  3  and  4,  4s.) 


MATHEMATICS— Cambridge  Series- 

ARITHMETIC.  With  nearly  8,000  Examples.  0.  Pendlebury,  M.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul’s  School.  2nd  Edition,  Revised. 


With  or  without  Answers .  4  6 

In  Two  Parts,  each .  2  0 


The  Examples  (without  Answers)  in  a  Separate  Volume  .  3  0 

Pendlebury’s  “Arithmetic”  is  now  in  use  at  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

EUCLID.  Books  I.  and  II.  Horace  Leighton,  M.A .  2  0 

CONIC  SECTIONS  TREATED  GEOMETRICALLY.  W.  H.  Besant, 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Solutions  4s.)  .  4  6 

MENSURATION.  Bv  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A .  3  6 

MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES.  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  and  R.  Prowde 

Smith,  M.A . .  6  0 

HYDROSTATICS.  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  13th  Edition .  4  0 

DYNAMICS.  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  4th  Edition .  6  0 

HEAT.  IV.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  4th  Edition,  Revised  .  4  6 

OPTICS,  GEOMETRICAL.  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.  3rd  Edition  .  4  0 

PHYSICS,  EXAMPLES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY.  W.  Gallatly,  M.A .  4  0 


EXAMINATION  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  3rd  Edition. 

In  use  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Repton,  Cheltenham,  Sherborne. 
Haileybury,  &c. 

A  Key  by  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  B.-es-L.,  issued  to  Tutors  or  Private  Students  onlv. 

5s 

GERMAN’ EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  Compiled  by  R.  J.  Moeich,  Manchester  Grammar  School.  (Key 
in  the  Press.) 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS. 

Key  by  P.  IIebblethwaite,  M.A.,  Assistant-Lecturer  at  University 
College,  Liverpool.  Nett,  6s.,  for  Tutors  or  Private  Students  onlv. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Compiled  by  C.  H. 
Spence,  M.A.  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  Assistant  Master  in  Clifton 
College. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
J.  T.  Medhdrst,  Fell.  Soe.  of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  Lecturer  in  Book¬ 
keeping  at  City  of  London  College.  3s. 


A  List  of  Books  published  by  Messrs,  BELL ,  suitable  for  EXAMINATIONS  of  1889-90  will  be  sent 

2>ost  free  on  application 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

* 


PARALLEL  GRAMMAR  SERIES. 

BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  GRAMMATICAL  SOCIETY. 


Edited  by  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  M.A.  Oxon., 

Professor  of  Classics  in  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 


“  Almost  every  grammatical  system  lias  its  rationale,  capable  of  being  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  human  mind,  if  t  he  mind  is  kept  steadily  to  it,  and  of  serving  as 
a  clue  to  the  facts ;  but ....  every  one  of  the  grammars  following  a  different  system, 


the  student  masters  the  rationale  of  none  of  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  after  all 
his  labour,  he  often  ends  by  possessing  of  the  science  of  grammar  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  terms  jumbled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.”— Matthew  Arnold. 


The  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  marked  by  the  following  distinguishing  features  : — 


1.  Uniformity  of  Classification  and  Terminology.  2.  Uniformity  of  Scope.  3.  Uniformity  of  Size  and  Type. 

The  following  Volumes  have  already  appeared,  or  are  about  to  appear  immediately : — 


LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A. 
Accidence,  Is.  6d.  [ Third  Edition  this  day. 

Syntax  (January),  Is.  6d.  The  Two  Parts  in  a  single  Volume,  2s.  Cd. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  C.  M.  Dix, 
M.A.  Oxon.  Is.  [Ready. 

ENGLISH  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTAX.  By  J.  Hall,  M.A., 
and  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Series.  Is.  [Ready, 

Forming  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
whole  Series.  Accidence  (shortly),  Is.  Together,  Is.  Gd. 


ENGLISH  EXAMPLES  AND  EXERCISES.  [Shortly. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  Brof.  L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Accidence,  Is.  (id.  Syntax,  Is.  (id.  Together,  2s.  Gd.  [Accidence  ready. 

FIRST  FRENCH  READER  AND  WRITER.  [Shortly. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.D. 
Accidence,  is.  (id.  Syntax  [shortly),  is.  Gd.  Together,  2s.  6d. 

[Accidence  ready. 

FIRST  GERMAN  READER  AND  WRITER.  [Shortly. 


Of  the  Latin  Grammar  ( the  only  one  so  far  reviewed )  the  Journal  of  Education  says  : — “  Clear,  simple,  and  concise.  The  rules  are  tersely  and 
definitely  stated,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  understood  and  easily  carried  in  the  memory.  The  type  is  very  yood  and  the  arrangement  is  excellent.  IV e 
hope  that  the  Headmasters’  Conference  may  see  fit  to  discuss  whether  it  should  not  be  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  post  of  the  Common  Grammar 
of  the  English  Public  Schools.” 

The  Schoolmaster  says  ; — “We  certainly  say  that  it  will  hold  its  own  among  all  the  elementary  grammars  that  we  hare  in  our  time  reviewed." 

The  Practical  Teacher  says  : — “  We  shall  look  for  the  succeeding  volumes  with  interest," 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE.  By  Prof.  H.  Paul.  Edited 
by  Prof.  PI.  A.  Strong,  LL.D.  Pp.  xlviii— 512.  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  [ Just  published. 

“  There  is  no  book  of  recent  times  which  lias  exercised  a  more  profound  and 
extensive  influence.” — Athenceum. 

“  Prof.  Paul’s  famous  book  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  philology.” 
— Academy. 

“  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  recently  made  to  the 
science  of  language  .  .  .  rigidly  scientific,  and  goes  thoroughly  to  the  root  of 
things.” — Literary  World. 

Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board. 


A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By 

Amy  Baker.  In  4  vols.,  Is.  each,  cloth. 


Vol. 


I.— Anglo-Saxons  to  Henry 
III. 

II.— Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth. 


Vol.  III.— James  I.  to  Revolution. 
,,  IV.— William  III.  to  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Jubilee. 


“  Written  in  simple  straightforward  English,  which  all  children  will  under¬ 
stand.  Admirably  designed  to  enchain  the  interest  of  pupils.”  —  School 
Board  Chronicle. 


PRACTICAL  ESS  AY- WRITING.  By  A.  W.  Holmes-Forbes, 
M.A.  Limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  “  Of  real  utility.”— Saturday  Revieiv. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  By  II.  A. 

Strong,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Liverpool  University  College,  and  Kuno 
Meyer,  Lecturer  on  Teutonic  Languages,  Liverpool  University  College. 
8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

11  Supplies  a  long-felt  want.  .  .  .  The  Authors  have  spared  no  pains  to  include 
in  their  volume  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  of  German  philologists.” 
— Literary  World. 


PREPARED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 

1.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Part  I. 
(corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.),  2s.  Gd.  Part  II.  (corresponding 
to  Euclid,  Books  III.  to  VI.),  2s.  Gd.  Or  in  1  vol.,  4s.  Gd. 

“This  book  is  the  work  of  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  and  deserves  much 
commendation.  Every  part  is  methodical,  and  each  springs  from  the  preceding.” 
— Schoolmaster. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  CONICS.  With  3 

Diagrams.  Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  ARITHMETIC.  By  A. 

Sonnenschein  and  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition (1887).  Cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

Part  I.,  2s.  Gd  ;  Exercises  reprinted  from  same,  Is.  Parts  II.,  III.,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Exercises  reprinted  from  same,  Is. 3d.  Answers  to  Exercises  (complete), ls.6d. 

A  B  C  OF  ARITHMETIC.  By  A.  Sonnenschein  ancl  H.  A. 
Nesbitt,  M.A.  Teacher’s  Book,  Two  Parts,  Is.  each.  Pupil’s  Book  (Exer¬ 
cises),  Two  Parts,  4d.  each.  “The  book  is  good  throughout.  .  .  .  Its 
thoroughness  is  exceedingly  praiseworthy.”— Spectator. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO., 


NOW  READY.  COMPLETE  IN  1  VOL.  568  pp.,  Double  Columns, 
Large  8vo,  cloth,  neat,  l7s.  6d. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  By  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Eminent  Educational  Specialists. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  ’  is,  or  ought  to  he,  a  most 
important  event  in  the  growth  of  our  educational  literature,  and  teachers  who 
take  my  advice  will  avail  themselves  of  its  cheapness.  It  is  likely  to  be  un¬ 
rivalled  in  belonging  to  the  19th  century.”— R.  H.  Quick  in  Journal  of 
Education. 

“  Will  be  little  less  than  essential  in  the  school  reference  library.”—  School 
Board  Chronicle.  “  Very  valuable.” — British  Weekly. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY:  a  new  History  ofEducational 
Theories.  By  Professor  G.  Compa  Yuf:.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  620  pages,  Or. 

FESTALOZZI :  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  System.  Based  on 
Roger  de  Guimp's  “ Histoire  de  Pestalozzi.”  By  J.  Russell,  B. A.  Is.  Gd. 
SCHOOL  HYGIENE  :  the  Laws  ofHealth  in  relation  to  School  Life. 
By  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  etc.  2nd  Edition.  With  29  Figures.  2s.  Gil. 

“  Wholly  meritorious  and  altogether  free  from  any  blemishes  that  we  can  find. 
There  is  nothing  to  he  said  of  it  but  that  it  is  excellent.” — Athenceum. 

“  Dr.  Newsholme  has  studied  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  his  conclusions  are 
all  the  more  valuable  because  they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  suggested  by  his 
experience  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  as  a  medicinal  referee  for  various 
schools  and  training  colleges." — Nature. 

THE  MUSICIAN:  a  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  By  Ridley 
Prentice.  In  Six  Grades,  each  2s.,  royal  lGmo,  cloth.  [Now  completed. 

“  A  most  valuable  work,  which  lias  been  someyears  in  preparation,  and  which 
has  been  issued  from  time  to  time  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  price.  It  is  written 
by  a  teacher  of  great  experience  to  meet  a  pressing  want. . . .  Each  grade  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  cuts  out  work  enough  for  a  diligent  student  for  about  two  years. 
It  starts  with  a  full  list  of  the  pieces  to  be  studied,  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty. 
.  .  .  But  when,  in  addition,  the  ‘Musician’  provides  a  full  critical  analysis  of 
about  a  quarter  of  the  pieces  in  the  list,  and  gives  clear  help  towards  the  analysis 
of  the  rest,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  a  great  boon  in  these  little  books,  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  .  .  .  The  intrinsic  excellence  of  this  series  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  success  as  soon  as  known.” — Times. 

d-3"  This  series  of  books  has  received  the  sanction  of  Professor  Macfarren, 
of  Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  of  Oxford;  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music ;  the  Guildhall  School  ;  and  many  other 
leading  centres  of  musical  education. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  By  J.  C.  Fillmore. 
Edited  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Royal  lGmo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  “Mr.  Ridley 
Prentice  has  done  many  services  lo  the  English  student  of  the  piano,  but 
never  a  greater  one  than  when  he  introduced  this  most  excellent  history. 
The  book  needs  little  recommendation;  it  is  sure  to  become  generally 
known."  Schoolmaster. 

THE  CHILD'S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  By  H.  Keatley 
Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway 
and  others.  Feap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

“  Mr.  Moore  has  here  done  much  to  render  the  study  easy  and  pleasant.  .  .  . 
The  child  can  scarcely  fail  to  grasp  every  difficulty  ancl  to  delight  in  his  task.” — 
School  Board  Chronicle. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS’  MANUALS. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 


LATIN  COURSE. 

’Principia  Latina.  Part  I.  Containing  Grammar,  ' 
Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies.  3s.  (Id. 
Appendix  to  Port  /.  Additional  Exercises  and  Ex-  | 
animation  Papers.  2s.  Gd. 

’Principia  Latina.  Part  II.  A  First  Latin  Reading 
Book.  3s.  Gd. 

’Principia  Latina.  Part  III.  A  First  Latin  Verse 
Book.  3s.  Gd. 

’Principia  Latina.  Part  IV.  Latin  Prose  Composi¬ 
tion.  3s.  Gd. 

’Principia  Latina.  Part  V.  Short  Tales  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  for  Translation  into  Prose.  3s. 

Young  Beginners’  1st  Patio  ItooJ: :  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  I.  2s. 

Young  Beginners’  Unit  Putin.  Book:  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  II.  2s. 

Students’  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  Gs. 
Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Gd. 

Latin-English  Vocabulary  to  Phtpdrua,  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  and  Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Comprising  a  Full  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the. 
Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  A  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  IGmo.  2s. 

Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  and  First  Book  of  the  An¬ 
nals.  With  Notes.  12mo,  3s.  6d, 

CREEK  COURSE. 

’Initia  Graeca  Parti.  Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and  Vocabularies.  3s.  Gd. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and  Ex¬ 

amination  Papers.  2s.  Gd. 

*Initia  Graeca.  Part  II.  A  Greek  Reading  Book. 
3s.  Gd. 

’Initia  Graeca.  Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  3s.  Gd. 
Students’  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  Gs. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Gd. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s.  Gd. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  Gd. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

’English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  3s.  Gd. 
’Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and 

Questions.  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  A  New  and  Thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.  With  Coloured  Map.  (430  pp.)  2s.  Gd. 
Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

English  Composition.  With  Illustrations  and  Exer¬ 
cises.  3s.  Gd. 

FRENCH  COURSE. 

’French  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  Materials  for  Conversa¬ 
tion.  3s.  Gd. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and  Ex¬ 

amination  Papers.  2s.  Gd. 

’French  Principia.  Part  II.  A  French  Reading 
Book  ;  with  Etymological  Dictionary.  4s.  Gd. 
’French  Principia.  Part  III.  Prose  Composition. 
4s.  Gd. 

Students’  French  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction 

by  M.  LitthIL  Gs. 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s.  Gd. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

’German  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  Materials  for  Conversa¬ 
tion,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 

’German  Principia.  Part  II.  A  German  Reading 
Book ;  with  a  Dictionary.  3s.  Gd. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For  Advanced  Students. 
3s.  Gd, 

LATIN  COURSE. 

’Italian  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Ex¬ 
ercises,  Vocabularies.  3s.  Gd. 

’Italian  Principia.  Part  II.  An  Italian  Reading 
Book.  3s.  Gd. 


Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Student’s  Hume;  A  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
Thoroughly  Revised  Edition,,  continued  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  1878.  By  the  late  Prof.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  (830  pp.)  Gr.  Svo. 
The  Work  may  also  be  obtained  in  Three  Divisions. 

Price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Part  I.— b.o.  55-1485.  Part  II.— a.d.  14S5-1GSS. 

Part  III.— 1GSS-1S7S. 

Students’  Modern  Europe.  From  the  Fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  It. 
Lodge,  M.A. 

Students’  History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Henry  IIallam. 

Students’  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Henry  VII. — George  II.  By  Henry  IIallam. 

Students’  Old  Testament  History.  By  Philip  Smith. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students'  New  Testament  History.  By  Philip 
Smith.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ancient  History.  To  the  Conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  By  Philip  Smith.  With  Woodcuts. 
Students’  Ecclesiastical  History.  2  Vols.  I.  a.d. 
30—1003.  II.  1003— 1G14.  By  Philip  Smith.  With 
Woodcuts. 

Students’  English  Church  History.  3  Vols.  I.  59G— 
1509.  II.  1509—1717.  III.  1717—1884.  By  Canon 
Perry. 

Students’  History  of  Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest. 
With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students'  History  of  Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of 
the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  With  Coloured  Map 
and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Gibbon:  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  toe 
Roman  Empire.  With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  History  of  France.  To  the  Fall  of  the  Second 
Empire.  By  W.  IT.  Jervis.  With  Coloured  Maps 
and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ancient  Geography,  By  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Modern  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Geography  of  British  India.  By  Dr. 

George  Smith.  With  Maps. 

Students’  English  Language.  Its  Origin  and  Growth. 
By  George  P.  Marsh. 

Students’  English  Literature.  With  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors.  By  T.  B.  Shaw. 

Students’  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  By  T. 

B.  Shaw. 

Students’  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Fleming. 


DK.  SMITH’S 

SMALLER  MANUALS. 

Scripture  History.  Continued  down  to  a. d.  70.  With 
40  Illustrations.  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Ancient  History.  Down  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  With  70  Illustrations.  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  30  Illustrations.  IGmo. 
3s.  Gd. 

Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  IGmo. 
2s.  Gd. 

Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
Coloured  Map  and  70  Illustrations.  IGmo.  3s.  6d. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Coloured  Maps 
and  74  Illustrations.  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  With  90  Woodcuts.  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  187S.  With 
Coloured  Maps  and  GS  Woodcuts.  1  Gmo.  3s.  Gd. 

English  Literature.  With  Lives  of  our  Chief  Writers. 
IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.  To  be  used  with 
the  foregoing  book.  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 


A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Proper  Names.  A  New  Edition.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  and  Prof.  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  (730  pp.), 
square  IGmo,  7s.  Gd. 

This  Edition  is  to  a  great  extent  a  new  and  original 
IVorlc.  Every  article  has  been  carefully  revised. 

A  Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.  Square  l2mo. 
7s.  Gil. 

A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  Tables 
of  the  Roman  Calendar,  Measures, Weights,  and  Moneys, 
and  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  Medium  8vo.  16s. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

Compiled  from  original  sources.  Medium  Svo.  16s. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Illustrations. 
Medium  Svo.  21s. 

A  Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My¬ 
thology,  Biography,  and  Geography.  With  750 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  ISs. 

A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities.  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Readable  English  Dictionary.  Etymologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  By  David  Milne,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Just 
out.  7s.  Gd. 


Mrs.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORIES. 


A  History  of  England.  From  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans  down  to  the  year  18S0.  With  100  Woodcuts. 
12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  History  of  France.  From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by 
Caesar  down  to  1S78.  70  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  History  of  Germany.  From  the  Invasion  by  Marius 
to  18S0.  50  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORIES. 

Little  Arthur’s  History  of  England.  From  the  Earli¬ 
est  Times.  Continued  down  to  1S7S.  With  3G  Wood- 
cuts.  IGmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Little  Arthur’s  History  of  France.  From  the  Earli¬ 
est  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  IGmo.  2s.  6d. 


ETON  COLLEGE  BOOKS. 


The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  An  entirely  new  Work  for 
Advanced  Students.  By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  and 
W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just  out. 

The  Eton  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  A.  C.  Ain- 
oer,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Also,  l) y  the  same  Editors, 

*A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Adapted  to  the  above 
Grammar.  2s. 

The  Preparatory  Eton  Grammar.  Abridged  from  the 
above  work.  2s. 

The  Eton  Fourth  Form  Ovid.  Selections  from  Ovid 
and  Tibullus.  With  Notes  by  H.  G.  Wintle.  Post  Svo. 


The  Eton  Horace.  Tns  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen 
Sasculare.  With  Notes  by  F.  W.  Cornish.  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

’Eton  Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  E.  P.  Rouse  and  A. 
Cockshott.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 


’Eton  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dal¬ 
ton,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Analy¬ 
sis  and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  Stanley  Leatiies. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

New  til’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Small 
Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Oxenham’s  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs. 

With  Prefatory  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elogia  Metre. 
12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Hutton’s  Principia  Graeca.  Comprehending  Grammar, 
Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  &c.  12nio. 
3s.  Gd. 

Lyell’s  Students’  Elements  of  Geology.  A  New  and 

entirely  Revised  Edition.  By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Dun¬ 
can.  With  600  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  9s. 


V  DETAILED  CATALOGUE  SENT  GRATIS  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION.  :'J 


*  Keys  to  these  Works  supplied  to  authenticated  teachers  on  written  application. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


CLASSICS. 


WORKS  BY  REY.  B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D. 
The  He  vised  Latin  Primer. 

Fcap.  Svo  . 2s.  6d. 

Tike  Shorter  Latin  Primer. 

Fcap.  Svo  .  Is. 

The  Public  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo .  7s.  6d. 

The  Child’s  Latin  Primer;  or,  First 
Latin  Lessons.  12mo .  2s. 

The  Ch  ild’s  Latin  Accidence.  Extracted 

from  the  “  Child’s  Latin  Primer.”  12mo  .  Is. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  12mo .  3s.  Gd. 

Elementary  Latin  Heading -Book. 

12mo  .  2s. 

Second  Latin  Beading-Book ;  or, 

Palaestra  Latina.  Adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer.”  12mo .  5s. 


WORKS  BY  ARCHDEACON  EARRAR. 

A  Brief  Greek  Syntax  and  Hints  on 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  With  some  Reference  to 
Comparative  Philology,  and  with  Illustrations  from 
various  Modern  Languages.  I2mo .  4s.  6d. 

Greek  Grammar  Bales,  drawn  up  for  the 
Use  of  Harrow  School.  8vo .  Is.  Cd. 


A  Greek -English  Lexicon.  Compiled 
by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert 
Scott,  D.D.  4to .  36s. 

A  Greek -English  School  Lexicon , 

abridged  from  the  above.  By  Henry  George 
Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Square 
12mo .  7s.  Cd. 

A Neiv Elementary  Greek  Grammar, 

Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  “  Public  School 
Latin  Primer.”  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A. 
12i.no  .  3s.  fid. 

Longmans’  Greek  Copy-Book.  By  A. 

G.  Greneell,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster 
School.  Oblong  4to,  sewed  .  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lon  (/mans9  School  Arithmetic 

By  F.  E.  Marshall,  M.A., 

Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 

J.  W.  Welsford,  M.A. 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge; 
ant  Masters  at  Harrow  School, 
with  and  without  Answers . 

Longmans 9  Junior  School 

ARITHMETIC.  An  Arithmetic  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  Mental  and  Practical.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. ; 
with  Answers  .  Is.  6d. 

.  WORKS  BY  BISHOP  COLENSO. 

Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools; 
to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage. 
Revised  Edition, withNotes  and  ExaminationPapers. 

12mo .  4s.  6d. 

Key  .  5s. 

Shilling  Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  18mo,ls. ;  or  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  Parti.  12mo,  4S.  cd. 

Key  . !  5s! 

- Part  II.  l2mo  .  6s. 

Key  .  5s. 

Elements  of  Algebra ,  for  the  use  of 

National  and  Adult  Schools.  18mo  .  Is.  6d. 

Key  .  2s.  6d. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  Part  I.  l2mo, 


Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo  .  3s.  6d. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES;  being  a  careful 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  “  Practical  French  and 
English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  original,  condensed  in  a  much  smaller 
volume.  New  and  much  Cheaper  Edition.  Square 
18mo .  Is.  6d. 

Premieres  Lectures:  a  Selection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best 
French  Authors  who  have  written  for  the  Young, 
with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few  Easy  Poetical 
Pieces  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

First  Step  in  French,:  an  Easy  Method 
of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language.  12mo 

.  2s.  6d. 

Modern  French,  Grammar :  comprising 

Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious 
Exercises  composed  from  the  best  French  Authors 


of  the  Present  Day.  12mo  .  4s. 

Key .  3s. 


Elementary  French,  Course ,  adapted 
for  Middle-Ciass  Schools.  18mo. 


late  Foundation 
Cambridge,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Gon- 
Assist- 
Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

WORKS  BY  LEON  CONTANSEAU. 

A  Practical  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  New  and  much 


3s.  Gd. 


Key .  3s.  6d. 

- Part  II.  12mo  .  2s.  6d. 

Key  .  5s. 


Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

In  three  Parts,  comprising  those  portions  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  are  required 
in  the  Final  Examination  for  Rank  of  Lieutenant  at 
Greenwich.  By  H.  B.  Goodwin,  M.A.  Published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  for  use  on  board 
H.M.S.  Britannia ,  and  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 
8vo  .  8s.  fid. 


1.  Accidence .  8d. 

2.  Syntax  .  8d. 

3.  Conversation-Book..  8d. 

4.  First  Exercise-Book  Sd. 

5.  Second  Exercise  - 

Book .  8d. 

6.  Translation-Book  ...  8d. 


7.  Easy  French  Delec¬ 

tus .  8d. 

8.  First  French  Reader  Sd. 

9.  Second  French 

Reader .  Sd. 

10.  French  and  English 

Dialogues  .  8d. 


The  Graduated  Course  of  Transla¬ 
tion  from  ENGLISH  into  FRENCH.  Edited 
b.v  Professors  Ch.Cassal.LL.D.,  and  Th.  Ivarcher, 
LL.B.  Small  8vo,  in  Two  Volumes  or  Parts...  8s.  fid. 


Or  separately.  Part  I.,  Junior  Course .  3s.  fid. 


MECHANICS. 

WORKS  BY  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 

Principles  of  Mechanics.  New  Edition, 
Re-written  and  Enlarged.  With  253  Woodcuts,  and 


numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo  .  6s. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism.  New 

Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  With  312  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo  .  6s. 


A  Manual  of  Mechanics.  An  Elemen¬ 
tary  Text-Book  for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
With  138  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  and  188  Exam¬ 
ples  taken  from  the  Science  Department  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  with  Answers.  Fcap.  8vo .  2s.  fid. 


Part  II.,  Senior jDourse .  5s. 

The  Key  to  Part  I.,  for  Teachers  only .  5s. 


French  Commercial  Cor  respond  cnee. 

With  Exercise-,  French-English  and  English-French 
Glossaries,  Hints  on  Letter- Writing,  and  Copious 
Notes.  By  Elpitege  Janau,  Assistant  French 
Master,  Christ’s  Hospital.  Crown  8 vo .  2s.  fid. 

German  Commercial  Correspond- 

ENCE.  With  Exercises,  German -English  and 
English-GermanGlossaries,  Hints  on  Letter-Writing, 
German  Idioms,  and  Copious  Notes.  By  Joseph  T. 
Dann,  Ph.l).  Crown  Svo  .  2s.  Gd. 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Candidates 
for  the  London  Matriculation,  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions.  With  52  Examples  and  nearly  500  Exercises 
and  Examination  Questions  with  Answ’ers,  and 
12t  Woodcuts.  By  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.Se.,  B.A. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo  .  3s.  fid. 


Petit  Theatre  des  Enfants.  Twelve 
Tiny  French  Plays  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.  Fcap.  Svo  .  Is.  fid. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 


Gall  us  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus.  By  Prof.  Becker.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe.  Post  8vo 

.  7s.  fid. 

Charieles ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Prof.  Becker. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  P.  Met¬ 
calfe.  Post  Svo  .  7s.  6d. 

The  Poems  Of  Virgil  (the  Bucolics,  the 
Georgies,  the  iEneid)  translated  into  English  Prose. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  C.own  Svo,  Gs. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Crowm 
Svo  .  6s. 


HISTORY. 

MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  FOUR  VOLUMES. 
Price  2s.  fid.  each  Volume. 

History  of  England.  2vols.  Cr.8vo  ...  5s. 
Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 

Ac.  1  vol.,  crown  Svo  .  2s.  fid. 

Miseetla neons  Writings  A  Speeches. 

1  vol.  Crown  Svo  .  2s.  Cd. 

%*  These  Editions  will  he  ready  on  Jan,  15. 


A  Class-Book  History  of  England. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  the 
University  Local  Examinations  or  for  the  London 
University  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Higher  Classes 
of  Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Morris, 
B.A.  Forty-seventh  to  fifty-sixth  Thousand.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo .  3s.  fid. 


Longmans’  School  Geography.  By 

George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Se.,  F.R.G.S., 
&<>.  With  61  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown 


Svo  .  3s.  fid. 

Questions  to  the  above .  Is. 


The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  33  Coloured  Maps.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  and 
formerly  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  The  Maps 
by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Imperial  Svo, or  imperial 
4to  .  5s. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  28  entirely  New  Coloured  Maps, 
Drawn  and  Engraved  by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  An¬ 
cient  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  D.D. 
Imperial  8vo  or  imperial  4to  .  7s.  6d. 
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Messrs,  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Gr.  W.  COX,  Bart.  M.A., 
and  by  C.  SANKEY,  M.A. 

10  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla.  By  A.  H.  Beesly,  M.A. 

The  Early  Roman  Empire.  Prom  the  Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  Assassination  of  Domitian,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wolfe  Capes,  M.A. 

The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonines.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wolfe  Cates,  M.A. 

The  Athenian  Empire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of 
Athens.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  With  5  Maps. 

The  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  By  Arthur  M.  Curteis,  M.A. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox.  Bart.  M.A . 
Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls.  By  AVilkelm  Ictne.  With  a  Map. 
The  Roman  Triumvirates.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Meriyale,  D.D. 
The  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies.  By  Charles  Saxicey,  M.A. 
Rome  and  Carthage,  the  Funic  Wars.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  C.  COLBECK,  M.A. 

19  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Slaps,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Richauu 
AVilliam  Church,  M.A.,  &c,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  AVith  3  Maps. 

The  Normans  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A. 

The  Crusades.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  AV.  Cox,  Bart.  M,A.  AVilli  a  Map. 

The  Early  Flantagenets.  By  the  Right  Rev.  AV.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Edward  the  Third.  By  the  Rev.  AV.  AVarburton,  M.A.  AVith  3  Maps 
and  3  Genealogical  Tables. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  with  the  Conquest  and  Loss  of 
Prance.  By  James  Gairdner.  AVith  5  Maps. 

The  Early  Tudors.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberlv,  M.A. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  By  P.  Seeboum. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Firsjfc  Two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1303—1030. 

By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  AVitli  4  Maps. 

The  English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV.,  13 IS— 1378.  By  Osmund 
Airy. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Western  Europe  from  1378  to  1397. 

By  the  Rev.  Howard  Hale,  M.A.  AVilh  11  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Age  of  Anne.  By  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  AVith  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618—1618.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 
The  Early  Hanoverians.  By  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  AVith  9  Maps. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years’ War.  By  P.  AV.  Longman. 
The  War  of  American  Independence,  1775—1783.  By  J.  31.  Ludlow. 
The  French  Revolution,  1789—1795..  By  3Irs.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 

The  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830—1350.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  31. P. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  llev.  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  M.A. 

Early  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  P.  York  Powell.  Is. 

England  a  Continental  Power,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Great  Charter, 
1066—1216.  By  Mrs.  SIandell  Creighton.  9d. 

The  Rise  of  the  People  and  the  Growth  of  Parliament,  from  the 
Great  Charter  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII. ,  1215—1485.  By  James 
Rowley,  3I.A.  yd. 

The  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,  1185—1303.  By  the  Rev.  3Iandell 
Creighton.  9d. 

The  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy,  1603— 1688.  By  3Irs. 
S.  R.  Gardiner.  9d. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  from  1689  to  1781.  By  James 
Rowley,  31. A.  9d. 

England  during  the  American  and  European  Wars,  from  1735  to 
1820.  By  the  Rev.  O.  AV.  Tancock.  9d. 

Modern  England,  from  1820  to  1874.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  9d. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
27  Tables  and  Pedigrees,  and  23  Slaps.  Pcap.  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SHILLING  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  being  an  Introductory 
Volume  to  the  Series  of  Epochs  of  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  3Iandell 
Creighton,  31. A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By 

David  Salmon.  Written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tho 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  tho  Examination  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LONGMANS’  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  GRAM¬ 

MAR.  By  David  Salmon.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 

A  FIRST  OR  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR.  18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Additional  Exer¬ 
cises,  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  HIGHER  ENG¬ 
LISH  GRAMMAR  :  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the 
thorough  Mastery  of  English.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6  1. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE¬ 

TORIC.  Original  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE¬ 
TORIC.  Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  T.  The 
Intellectual  Elements  of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Part  II. 
The  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed 

Examples,  and  the  Deiinition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6  1. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Parti.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II. 
Induction,  6s.  6d. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE;  a  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Psychology  aud  Ethics.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Mental  Science,  6s.  6d.  Moral 
Science,  4s.  6d.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  RICHARD  HILEY. 

CHILD’S  FIRST  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

18mo,  Is. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  STYLE,  AND 

POETRY ;  with  Chapters  on  Stylo  at  Different  Periods,  and 
on  Original  Composition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR,  with  Analyses  of  Sentence!.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 
Key,  4s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Abridged.  18ino,  Is.  9d. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Parti.  Junior  Series.  18mo,  Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  6  1.,  or  Book 
and  Key  in  One  Volume,  4s. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Part  II.  18mo,  3s.  Key,  4s.,  or  Book  an  1  Key  in  One 
Volume,  7s. 


WORKS  BY  JAMES  SULLY. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  E  lucat.ion. 

Fifth  Elition,  8vo,  12s.  6.1. 

TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.” 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  Gi.  6d. 
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COLLINS’  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.— Henry  V.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Neil,  F.E.I.S.  Cloth,  Is. 


Also,  uniform  tvith  the  above : 


Julius  Ciesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 
Macbeth. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
King  John. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian  Study.  By 

Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay.  M.A.  Is. 


Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culliam  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  Gd. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  F.  A.  Laing. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Li  I  erature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches-  By  W.  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  ls.6d. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Anmeiv  Comstocic,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Mair. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  250  pages,  Is.  Gd. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Tnos. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  8vo,  Is.  3d. 

Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Tnos.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  Is. 

Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  F.C.P., 
F.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 

Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  lSmo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Formation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Roots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  etc.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
leap.  Svo,  64  pp.,  cloth  4d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  is. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  With  4  Coloured 

Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  William  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macxurk,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  ScnMiiz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  50pp.,  is. 

Rome.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  Is.  Gd 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  Is.  Gd. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 

H.  Evers,  LL.D.  Is. ;  Key,  3s.  Gd. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 

Schools.  With  Examples  selected  from  theGovern- 
meut  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  Gd. ;  Kev,  5s. 
Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Forms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 

-  and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 
Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester,  is. 
Elements  of  Euclid  (Simson’sText),  with  Exercises. 
Post  Svo,  Book  I..  Gil.;  Books  I. — IV.,  Is.;  Books 

I. — VI.,  is.  Gd.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  9d.’; 
Books  I. — III.,  Is.  Gd. 

Mensui'ation  and  Land  Surveying’.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 
Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Lvers,  LL.D.  Swd.,6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Ivens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

New  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Containing  10  Maps,  Gd. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is, 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle  Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192  pp.,  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  H.  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  feap.  8vo,  cloth,  160  pp„  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  etc.,  etc. 
First  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exorcises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  French  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  etc. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s. 


LANGUAGES  (continued). 


GERMAN. 

German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 

First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Booh. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 

LA  TIN. 


By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 

Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  F.  11.  Sykes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 
Key, 3s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  F.  II.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  27G  pp. ,  2s.  Key,  5s. 

Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  1.— VII.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is. 

Coesar.— Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  184  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Virgil.—  ADneid,  Books  I.— VI,  With  Life  of  Virgil 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  Gd. 

In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 
Cloth,  each  Sd. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  b.c.  753  to 
a.d.  01.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 


ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
3s.  Gd. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,000  names.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  G  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side,  6s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  40  Modern  Maps  and  IS  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards.  Svo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  1G 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  Gd. ;  quarter- 
bound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  6d. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
lGmo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
with  descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  lay  Leonhard 
ScnMiTZ,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  1(5 mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 

Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (23  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  Imperial 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  1G 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  lGrno, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  Hi  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pii.)  by  Willi  am  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  lGmo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  20 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

***  Complete  List  of  Atlases  post-free. 


***  Complete  Catalog  tie  of 


Educational  Works ,  Science  Text -Hooks, 


etc.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


Glasgow: 

139  Stirling’  ltoad. 


LONDON : 

Bridewell  Place,  E,C. 
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PITT  PRESS  SERIES,  &c. 

Bonnechose.  Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Moliere.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Comedie-Ballet  en  Cinq 
Actes.  (1(570.)  With  a  life  of  Moliere  and  Grammatical  and  Philological  Notes. 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

Hauff.  Das  Biltl  des  Kaisers.  By  Karl  Hermann  13reul,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  3s. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Com.  II.,  III.  With  Maps  and 
English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskeit,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  2s. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Liber  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  Gd. 
Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  J.  D.  Duff, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  M.  S.  Dims- 
dale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  Gd.  [/»  the  press. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Book  V.  With  English  Notes.  By 
Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  College.  2s. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  X.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  2s.  Gd. 
Thticydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  11.  It. 
Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  [ Heady  in  March. 


Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  SnucKiiuRG-ir,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  4s. 
Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Cains  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work.  By  M.  M. 

Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  I).  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo.  3s. 

Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  Concise  and  explanatory.  By 
II.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.  Cr.  4to.  Gs. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar. 
With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6J. 

The  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D. 
With  Four  Maps.  4s.  GJ. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
2s.  Gd. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.D.  AVith  Four  Maps.  Gs. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Now  ready,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  price  One  Shilling,  pp.  13G. 

ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Commodities  and  Hie  Countries  of  the  World.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.F.,  F.ll.S.G.S.,  Edinburgh  University  Extension  Lecturer  on 
Geography,  Lecturer  on  Physiography  and  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the 
Heriot-AVatt  College,  Edinburgh. 

Extracts  from  Reviews. 

“This  new  Primer  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  should  be  welcomed  by 
those  studying  the  subject  as  a  branch  of  their  education.  .  .  .  Altogether  this  little 
book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  correct,  well  arranged,  and  interesting  information, 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  The  statistics 
given  arc  clear  and  simple,  and  the  chapters  are  divided  into  short  numbered 
paragraphs,  each  complete  in  itself.’’ — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine ,  Nov.  18S8. 

“This  is  an  admirable  little  volume,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  value  to 
teachers  and  students  of  Commercial  Geography.  Dr.  Mill’s  position  as  Edinburgh 
University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Geography  and  Physiography,  and  on  Commercial 
Geography  in  the  Heriot-AVatt  College,  Edinburgh,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  en¬ 
sure  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  geographical  study  to  the  little  volume  before 
us,  but  on  its  own  merits  it  is  still  a  timely  and  useful  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  .  . .  The  little  work  is  fully  equal  to  its  pretensions,  and  deserves  to 
have  a  wide  circle  of  readers.” — Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal ,  Nov.  5, 1S88. 

“Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  subject,  and  the  wearisome 
mass  of  figures  anil  statistics  contained  in  many  of  the  larger  text-books,  the  eager 
student  is  frequently  disgusted  with  the  poor  results  of  a  great  amount  of  labour, 
and  is  apt  to  relinquish  the  subject  as  suitable  only  for  pedants  and  patriarchs.  The 
author  of  this  handbook  has  avoided  these  pitfalls,  and  has  produced  a  work  correct 
in  detail,  cheap  in  price,  and  attractive  in  style.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
coinage  system,  weights  and  measures,  and  governments  of  each  country,  while 
chapters  V.  and  VI.  on  the  means  of  transport,  people,  and  commerce,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  written.” — Educational  Times. 

“  Within  the  compass  of  13G  pages.  Dr.  Mill  reveals  a  vast  amount  of  information 
which  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  up  to  date,  and  although  there  may  issue  from  the  pen 
many  larger  works  on  this  subject,  we  shall  hardly  expect  to  find  one  more 
pleasantly  written  or  more  admirably  arranged.”— Private  Schoolmaster,  Nov.  1888. 

Preparing. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Intended  as 
a  Companion  to  Dr.  Mill’s  “Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”  By  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  AVitli  an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Sophocles. — Oedipus  Tyrannus.  School  Edition.  By  R.  C.  Jebb, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.  4s.  Gtl. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  IX.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  With 
a  Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

- —  Books  II.,  VI.,  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Xenophon.— Cyropaedia.  Books  I.,  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Map.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Gs. 

— - Books  III.,  IV.,  V.  By  the  same  Editor.  5s. 

Plutarch.— Lives  of  the  Gracchi  and  Life  of  Sulla,  By  Rev.  H. 
A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s.  each. 

- Life  of  Nicias.  Same  Editor.  5s. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  AVith  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen¬ 
dices.  By  J.  Adam,  B.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Platonis  Crito.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d. 

Herodotus.  Book  VIII.,  Chaps.  1 — 90 :  Book  IX.,  Chaps.  1 — 89. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  S.  Siiuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Emmanuel  College.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Libri  I.— XII.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  is.  6d.  each. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Georgicon  Libri  I.,  II.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

- Libri  III.,  IV.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Bucolica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  Gd.  Or  in  Two  Parts.  Text  and  Notes  separately, 
same  price. 

Horace. — Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 
E.  S.  Siiuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  Gd. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment.  I.  and  III.  With  Maps 
and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  Gd.  each, 

- Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

- Comment.  IV.  and  V.,  and  Comment.  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  each. 

- Comment.  VI.  and  Comment.  VIII.  By  the  same  Editor.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps.  By  M.  S. 
Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  Gd.  (Reduced  from  3s.  Gd.) 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  Sulla,  de  Senectute,  and  de  Aniicitia.  Edited 
by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Avchia  Poeta.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 
Litt.D.  Revised  Edition.  2s 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  L,  Cornelio  Balbo  Oratio.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Reid,  Litt.D.  Is.  Gd. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  L.  Murena.  With  English  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  3s. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Oratio  Philippica  Secuuda.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE 

Extra  fcap. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  Decembeh  12th,  1888. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A., 
Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College,  read  the  following  paper:  — 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  SWEDISH  SLOJD  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Teachers, — I  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  my 
audience.  I  feel  oppi’essed  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  you  and  towards  my  subject — manual  work  in  schools. 
An  audience  of  teachers  moves  me  as  no  other  audience  can, 
because  teachers  are  the  moulders  of  the  future,  and  something 
of  the  greatness  and  of  the  glory  which  “  shall  be  ”  hovers  round 
every  assembly  of  teachers.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  great  responsibility  to  address  you  to-night.  My 
one  comfort  is  that,  as  I  am  a  teacher  myself,  and  feel  an  intense 
sympathy  with  every  member  of  my  profession,  I  trust  that 
that  sympathy  will  guide  me  to  say  something  which  will  be  of 
use  to  you.  I  also  feel  responsible  on  account  of  my  subject.  A 
systematised  plan  of  manual  work  for  schools  is  something  new 
in  England,  and  it  behoves  us  who  preach  this  new  educational 
gospel  to  see  that  we  understand  our  message  aright,  and  that 
we  deliver  it  clearly.  But  I  have  on  this  point  also  a  thought 
which  comforts  me.  I  am  here  to-night  as  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  that  great  educationalist,  Herr  Salomon,  wdio  has  elaborated 
the  most  scientific  system  of  manual  work  for  schools  which  the 
world  has  seen  as  yet.  It  gives  me  coui’age  to  remember  that  he 
is  willing  and  glad  for  me  to  undertake  the  work  of  helping  to 
make  known  his  theory  to  England. 

I  will  at  once  proceed  to  define  what  is  meant  by  Swedish 
Sldjd.  It  is  a  system  of  manual  work  arranged  for  school  child¬ 
ren  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen.  Various  kinds  of 
manual  work  have  been  tried  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere — basket¬ 
making,  book-binding,  smith’s  •work,  &c. — but  the  general  result 
seems  to  be  that  wood  Slojd,  or  Slojd  carpentering,  is  the  best 
form  of  manual  work  for  school  children  of  that  age.  I  shall, 
therefore,  use  the  word  Sldjd  in  this  narrowed  meaning  to-night 
as  equivalent  to  Sldjd  carpentering. 

I  will  first  of  all  explain,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  position 
which  I  desire  for  Sldjd  in  our  English  education.  I  think  I  can 
make  my  meaning  most  clear  by  using  the  figure  of  various  strata 
of  education.  I  hold  that  every  child,  boy  or  girl,  rich  dr  poor, 
ought  to  have,  and  must  have  if  England  is  to  prosper,  a  certain 
common  general  education,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  that 
child  as  a  human  being,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 


Whatever  that  child’s  life  may  be — peer  or  artisau,  polished  lady 
or  simple  working  woman- — that  primary  stratum  of  education 
must  be  laid.  Then  begins  differentiation — the  majority  pass 
on  to  the  education  of  life,  and  the  fortunate  minority  have  a 
longer  school  life  and  a  higher  education.  Within  that  second 
stratum  of  higher  education  we  have  further  differentiation,  but 
it  is  still  r/eneral  education,  not  special,  and  the  object  is  still 
the  development  of  the  human  being  as  such. 

Our  third  stratum  is  what  I  shall  call  technical-professional 
education — namely,  special  skill  and  special  knowledge  for  special 
work — in  fact,  preparation  for  the  various  trades  and  professions. 
Now,  Slojd  belongs  to  the  first  stratum.  I  believe  all  children 
ought  to  learn  it,  children  of  all  classes,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
They  ought  to  learn  it  just  because  they  are  human  beings, 
which  means  that  they  possess  a  grand  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ment.  They  can  improve  and  grow  better  in  all  directions,  and 
I  claim  for  Sldjd  that  it  is  an  excellent  means  for  that  develop¬ 
ment — nay,  more,  that  without  some  good  system  of  manual 
work,  such  as  Sldjd,  we  can  never  obtain  the  best  possible 
development  for  the  children  in  our  schools. 

Having  pointed  out  the  desired  position  for  Sldjd  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  let  me  do  what  I  can  to  remove  two  false  im¬ 
pressions,  which  I  have  come  across  several  times  in  lecturing 
on  Slojd  in  several  parts  of  England. 

(1)  Sldjd  is  not  a  part  of  technical  education.  Later  on  I  may 
perhaps  have  time  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two,  but 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  technical  education,  Sldjd  would 
still  be  invaluable  from  an  educational  standpoint.  I  naturally 
feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  because  many  of  us,  probably  most 
of  us,  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  those  who  will  never 
require  to  be  technically  educated.  I  dread  greatly  lest  Sldjd  in 
England  will  bo  made  subservient  to  technical  education,  because 
we  higher  English  teachers  have  so  little  professional  knowledge, 
and  because  the  question  of  technical  education  has  absorbed,  and 
rightly  absorbed,  so  much  public  attention  lately.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  teachers  should  have  wide  interests  and  look  at 
gi’eat  questions  from  many  standpoints.  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  technical  education  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  if  Sldjd 
be  made  the  slave  of  technical  education,  Sldjd  in  England  is 
doomed  as  an  intellectual  factor  in  education,  and  it  is  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  factor  in  general  education  that  I,  as  a 
teacher,  uphold  it  to-night. 

(2)  Sldjd  is  not  ordinary  carpentering.  A  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  models  we  make,  and  a  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  we  make  them,  will  show  that  we  do  not  work  as 
ordinary  carpenters.  The  object  of  the  carpenter  is  to  produce 
goods  good  enough  to  sell,  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure 
of  energy.  The  object  of  the  teacher  of  Sldjd  is  to  develop  in 
his  pupils  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power.  The  Sldjd  models 
are  only  means  to  an  end  ;  and,  though  each  model  is  useful,  it 
could  be  made  quite  serviceable  with  far  less  care  and  accuracy 
than  is  actually  used.  To  the  children  the  models  are  the  goal 
of  their  work,  but  to  us  teachers  they  are  only  means  to  a  far 
more  important  end. 

Now,  let  me  attempt  to  prove  that  no  general  education  can  be 
complete  unless  manual  work  forms  a  part  of  it.  I  reached  this 
point  many  years  ago,  long  before  I  ever  heard  of  Sldjd,  by 
simply  thinking  and  reading  about  education.  My  impression 
was  deepened  by  teaching  for  several  years,  and  three  years’ 
study  of  psychology  in  Cambridge  turned  my  impression  into  a 
fixed  belief.  I  began  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  different  kinds 
of  manual  work  taught  in  Continental  and  American  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  began  to  elaborate  theoretically  a  plan  of 
manual  work  for  school  children,  based  on  my  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  psychology  and  on  my  experience  of  children.  1 
suddenly  heard  of  this  Swedish  Sldjd  system,  and  after  studying 
it  in  its  home  at  Naas,  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  at  last  found 
exactly  what  I  wanted — a  missing  factor  in  general  education. 
The  system  1x111  no  doubt  be  greatly  developed  in  future  years  ; 
the  summer  course  this  year  was  a  considerable  development  on 
all  the  preceding  ones,  but  the  general  principles  of  the  system 
are  so  wide,  so  scientific — in  short,  so  rational— I  feel  sure  they 
have  been  laid  down  once  and  for  ever. 

Now,  let  me  attempt  to  show  the  educational  importance  of 
Sloj  d : — 

First,  Sldjd  is  an  important  factor  in  physical  development.  I 
take  it  there  are  three  factors  in  perfect  physical  development  in 
school:  (a)  Proper  healthy  conditions  of  food,  light,  air,  Ac. ; 
(h)  opportunities  for  play  (When  will  teachers  realise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  play  ?)  ;  (c)  a  scientific  system  of  gymnastics. 
Manual  work  in  schools  is  connected,  on  the  physical  side,  with 
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this  thh’d  part;  it  supplements  gymnastics.  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  a  short  time  ago  that  my  friend,  Madame  CEsterberg, 
has  added  Slojd  to  her  gymnastic  course  at  Hampstead,  as  of 
considerable  value  in  supplementing  the  more  general  gymnastics. 
Of  course  Slojd  is  to  me  chiefly  an  intellectual  factor,  but  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Madame  CEsterberg  rated  its  physical 
advantages  so  highly.  It  surprised  and  delighted  me  in  Sweden 
to  see  what  a  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  physical  side  of  Slojd. 
Great  pains  were  taken  so  that  we  should  assume  and  keep  right 
positions  during  our  work.  The  work  is  very  carefully  arranged, 
so  that  one  does  not,  for  example,  get  too  much  sawing,  or  too 
much  planing  at  one  time  ;  and,  with  several  tools,  the  left  hand 
is  used  equally  with  the  right.  I  can  speak  from  experience  that 
Slojd  is  really  excellent  exercise,  and,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman 
present  has  ever  done  any  sawing  in  hard  wood,  they  will,  I 
know,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  develop 
muscle.  I  am  often  asked,  “  Is  not  the  work  excessive  for  girls  ?  ” 
I  say,  without  any  hesitation,  No,  not  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher.  I  frankly  confess,  however,  I  can  see  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  harm  if  the  teacher  does  not  understand  her  business 
thoroughly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  physical  advantage  to 
girls,  especially  of  the  middle  class,  would  be  greater  than  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  Our  girls  do  not  have  enough 
exercise,  and  the  exercise  in  Slojd  is  so  advantageous,  because  it 
is  so  varied,  that  one  feels  far  fresher  at  the  end  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  I  can  testify  by  personal  experience. 

Slojd  is  calculated  to  prove  an  excellent  antidote  for  the  almost 
constant  sitting  posture  assumed  by  children  during  school 
hours,  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  antidote  for  the  possibility  of 
over-pressure.  In  short,  it  is  my  solemn  conviction,  quite  apart 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  gains  of  Slojd,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  directly,  that  it  is  such  a  refreshing  and  stimulating  change 
from  the  purely  intellectual  work  of  school  that  more  intellectual 
work  will  be  done  during  school  hours  if  thi’ee  hours  a  week  bo 
taken  out  of  them  for  Slojd.  But  this  is  always  assuming  that 
Slojd  is  well  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  general  physical  development  of  the  body  by 
Slojd,  there  is  also  a  special  physical  development,  viz.,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hand,  or  the  acquiring  of  manual  dexterity.  Now,  I 
appeal  to  every  one  present,  does  it  not  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  each  of  us  if  we  are  handy  or  not  ?  Whatever  class 
in  society  we  occupy,  whatever  may  be  our  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  being  completely  and  satisfactorily 
educated,  unless,  in  addition  to  a  great  many  other  things,  we  are 
handy  persons.  See,  for  example,  if  a  woman  is  handy  how 
much  more  free  she  is,  how  far  less  dependent  on  others,  and 
what  a  much  more  valuable  friend  and  acquaintance  she  makes. 
One’s  own  comfort  and  happiness,  and  one’s  power  of  helping 
Dthers,  are  infinitely  increased  if  one  is  handy.  Now,  it  is  only 
during  one  part  of  our  lives  that  we  cau  acquire  easily  general 
manual  dexterity,  namely,  when  we  are  young.  This  marvellous 
instrument  of  the  human  hand,  so  wonderfully  complex  in  its 
movements,  so  extraordinary  in  its  power  of  adaptation,  it  is 
worth  while  cultivating,  and  we  must  cultivate  it  when  it  is  supple 
and  plastic ;  for  in  later  years  it  is  only  with  infinite  difficulty  that 
we  can  cultivate  it,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  I  do  not  think 
in  our  elementary  schools,  or  in  our  higher  schools,  our  pupils  are 
made  handy.  In  sewing,  drawing  and  writing,  and  cooking,  the 
object  is  to  give  special,  not  general  dexterity.  In  Slojd,  on  the 
contrary,  the  system  has  been  arranged  so  that  we  have  an 
infinite  variety  of  manipulations  with  both  hands,  arranged 
specially  to  obtain  general  dexterity,  and  I  believe  that  that 
result  is  obtained.  Some  hold  that  the  school  develops  the 
child’s  intellect,  the  church  its  moral  nature,  and  the  home  its 
physical  nature  and  manual  dexterity.  This  division  of  labour  is 
impossible;  a  child  is  not  a  three-fold  bundle,  to  be  developed 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  We  teachers  must 
accept  the  task  of  developing  the  whole  child. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  physical  advantages  of 
Slojd.  I  now  turn  to  its  intellectual  aud  moral  advantages,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  that  part  of  my  subject  which  chiefly  interests 
me,  and  that  part  also,  I  hope,  which  will  chiefly  interest  my 
audience.  I  have  already  said  Slojd  is  not  ordinary  carpentering. 
Let  me  state  emphatically  that,  if  it  were,  I  should  object 
strongly  to  several  precious  school  hours  being  occupied  by  it. 
Let  me  refer  to  a  narrow  and  incorrect  view  of  education,  which 
one  often  hears  stated,  and  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
is  spreading  in  America.  I  accept  the  proposition  that  the  goal  of 
school  education  is  preparation  for  life,  if  life  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  if  preparation  be  taken  to  mean  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  preparation.  There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  a  child 


in  school  for  life : — 1st,  directly ,  by  simply  giving  it  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  it  requires ;  2nd,  indirectly,  and  far  more  rationally, 
by  developing  it  and  making  it  strong  and  capable  of  getting  the 
required  knowledge  for  itself.  Now,  to  be  able  to  do  a  little 
carpentering  is  an  obvious  advantage,  and  I  greatly  fear  lest 
English  teachers  should  not  see  from  the  first  that  the  real 
advantage  of  Slojd  carpentering  is  development  in  indirect  pre¬ 
paration  for  life.  I  want  to  make  my  pupils,  not  carpenters,  but 
strong,  vigorous,  rational  thinking  souls,  quick  to  seize  and 
strong  to  hold  the  truth.  I  maintain  I  have  a  better  chance  of 
making  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  I.  teach  capable  minds, 
strong,  clear,  and  rapid  minds,  if  I  use  as  one  of  my  means  to 
that  end  a  rational  system  of  manual  work.  This  is  my  assertion. 
I  will  try  and  prove  it. 

First,  Slojd  is  a  better  means  than  any  we  employ  at  present 
to  guide  school  children,  of  the  stated  age,  to  acquire  the  power 
of  cai’eful  and  prolonged  attention.  I  need  scarcely  lay  stress  on 
the  great  importance  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  attention.  A 
well-known  psychologist  tells  us  :  — 

“  It  has  often  been  said  that  great  intellectual  power  turns  on  the 
ability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Newton  based  his  intellectual 
superiority  on  this  circumstance.  Helvetius  observed  that  genius  is 
nothing  but  a  continued  attention.  A  proposition  about  which  there  is  so 
general  an  agreement  among  those  who  ought  to  know  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  expressing  a  truth.  Attention  is  the  condition  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement,  and  a  good  power  of  prolonged  concentration  is 
undoubtedly  indispensable  to  first-rate  achievement  in  any  direction.” 

So  far,  the  psychologist  and  our  own  experience  teach  us  the 
same  lesson.  Who  is  the  man  who  succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes  ? 
He  who  has  the  power  of  concentrating  his  whole  mind  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  be  he  scientific  discoverer  or  man  of  business, 
scholar  or  skilled  artisan.  And  what  is  the  most  fundamental 
quality  which  we  must  cultivate  in  our  pupils  but  this  same 
quality  of  concentrated,  sustained  attention  ?  Turning  again  to 
the  psychologist,  we  learn  from  him,  what  our  experience  of 
children  tells  us  is  true,  that  the  attention  of  children  is  largely 
non-voluntary,  and  it  is  only  by  arranging  their  conditions  as 
favourable  to  attention  that  we  can  teach  them  to  attend.  “  Force 
must  be  economised  by  removing  all  obstacles,  andmakingthe  task 
as  agreeable  and  as  attractive  as  possible.”  Again  the  psychologist 
helps  us :  “  The  great  field  for  the  early  exercise  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  attention  is  action.  When  a  child  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  the  strong  desire  for  the  end  secures  a  prolonged  effort 
of  attention.”  We  teachers  often  have  to  use  little  devices  to 
attract  and  retain  the  attention  of  our  pupils,  and  we  know  that 
the  best  device  of  all  is  to  give  them  something  to  do.  We  must 
give  the  children  something  to  do,  and  psychology  and  experi¬ 
ence  throw  much  light  on  the  kind  of  work  we  had  better  give 
them. 

The  work  must  be  such  that  it  naturally  interests  the  children 
Can  you  imagine  any  work  more  delightful  to  the  ordinary  child 
than  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  P  Are  there  not  school  desks, 
chipped  and  hacked  with  penknives,  scattered  all  over  the  land 
which  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  remark  p  It  must  be  work 
capable  of  infinite  variety;  monotony  of  work  is  fatal.  Now,  we 
have  great  variety  in  Slojd — variety  of  wood,  of  tools,  of  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  of  models. 

The  work  must  not  too  severely  try  the  child’s  patience.  Our 
first  Slojd  models  do  not  take  a  longtime  to  make;  the  later 
models,  when  one’s  skill  and  one’s  interest  have  increased,  are 
larger,  more  complicated,  and  take  a  longer  time. 

The  work  must  have  an  increasing  interest.  We  certainly  have 
this  in  Slojd.  In  the  production  of  a  single  model  you  can 
imagine  how  the  excitement  increases  as  the  wordt  grows  under 
our  hands,  and  our  model  becomes  increasingly  like  the  model  we 
are  copying.  Again,  the  models  are  carefully  graduated  as 
regards  difficulty,  so  that  from  the  first  the  child  can  complete 
each  model  entirely  by  itself,  and  it  feels  steadily  growing  its 
power  over  its  tools,  its  material,  and  its  hands.  This  alone 
greatly  increases  its  interest  in  its  work. 

Also  every  model  is  something  useful,  and  Herr  Salomon  is  of 
an  opinion  that  most,  at  any  rate,  should  be  articles  that  can  be 
used  at  home.  I  am  sure  we  all  realise  what  an  additional 
interest  this  will  prove  to  the  children,  who  delight  so  greatly  in 
being  of  use.  Slojd  is,  in  fact,  just  the  kind  of  work  likely  to 
prove  to  be  unusually  good  means  for  cultivating  the  attention 
of  the  children.  I  am  frequently  struck  by  the  rapt,  intent  faces 
of  the  children  at  their  Slojd  work  ;  it  always  makes  me  feel 
that  at  last  we  have  found  the  very  best  means  for  making  them 
attentive.  I  have  lately  read  many  reports  issued  by  American 
schools  where  manual  work  has  been  introduced.  The  reports 
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are  monotonously  alike,  and  many  refer  to  this  fact  of  increased 
power  of  concentrating  the  attention.  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  that  the  child  who  attends  carefully  to  Slojd  will  attend  also 
to  other  things.  It  is  the  same  mind  which  directs  his  fingers 
in  the  one  case,  and  his  tongue  or  his  pen  in  the  other  cases. 

Secondly,  Slojd  cultivates  the  power  of  observation  in  a  very 
marked  'degree.  Thanks  to  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  we  teachers 
are  beginning  to  realise  how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  this 
power.  Observation  gives  us  the  raw  material  of  thinking,  and 
the  more  we  observe  the  greater  are  our  possibilities  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  also  our  possibilities  of  thought.  I  think  some  Kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  observation  is  only 
one  of  many  desirable  steps ;  they  ignore  that  its  chief  value  is 
giving  the  material  for  thought — thought  itself  is  a  far  higher 
process.  It  is  thought  which  makes  observation  important. 
Children  can  of  course  attend  most  easily  to  concrete  objects. 
Now,  Slojd  is  excellent  for  cultivating  attention  :  one  has  to  attend 
to  so  many  things — first,  the  model  you  are  copying;  second,  your 
own  model;  third,  your  material;  fourth,  your  tools ;  fifth,  the 
directions  of  your  teacher.  It  is  also  very  easy  in  Slojd  to  test 
the  children  whether  they  have  been  observant  or  not.  They  not 
only  hare  to  observe  carefully,  but  they  must  keep  on  observing 
to  the  very  last  moment  of  making  the  model;  otherwise  one 
careless  cut  and  the  model  is  spoilt.  They  may  perhaps  get  a 
sum  right  by  chance — I  have  known  such  things  happen — but  no 
one  ever  got  a  model  right  by  chance ;  the  possibilities  of  mistakes 
are  too  many.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  confess  there  are  dis¬ 
advantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  becoming  a  good  critic  of 
carpentering — the  woodwork  in  my  room,  so  inaccurately  and 
cai’elessly  put  together,  and  very  badly  made  doors,  have  caused 
me  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  since  I  learnt  Slojd. 

Thirdly,  Slojd  tends  to  develop  accuracy.  Of  course,  every 
subject  we  teach  has  this  for  one  of  its  aims.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  child  accurate,  and  to  teach  it  Slojd  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  easiest  ways.  It  is  so  easy  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work, 
and  to  show  the  children  their  inaccuracy.  If  you  teach  a  child 
to  be  accurate  with  its  fingers,  you  are  helping  it  to  be  accurate 
in  its  thinking. 

Fourthly,  Slojd  develops  practical  common  sense,  and  this  is 
a  good  quality  which  I  do  not  think  we  sufficiently  develop  in 
our  schools.  We  strengthen  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  we  make 
them  acute  and  nimble,  but  we  do  nob  teach  them  sufficiently 
how  to  use  their  minds  about  practical  matters.  The  education 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  complete  education  if  it  does  not  come 
out  in  his  fingers  as  well  as  in  his  words  and  in  his  writings. 
The  good  Slojd  teacher  has  excellent  means  at  his  command  to 
teach  practical  common  sense.  The  child  has  to  choose  an  ap¬ 
propriate  piece  of  wood,  has  to  manage  and  contrive  to  avoid 
knots  and  other  difficulties  ;  he  has  to  depend  on  himself  largely, 
and  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  many  wrays ;  he  must  understand 
his  tools  intelligently,  and  it  is  advisable  to  let  him  try  and  find 
out  how  to  make  a  model,  although  of  course  the  teacher  carefully 
directs  him  finally  so  that  he  follows  the  right  plan  of  manipula¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  rule  in  Slojd  that  the  teacher  shall  never  do  any 
part  of  the  child’s  model;  he  tells  him  what  to  do,  and  directs 
him  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  in  extreme  cases  would  show  him  a 
manipulation  on  another  piece  of  wood.  “  Our  education  is  too 
bookish,”  we  are  frequently  told ;  it  is  too  much  a  matter  of  words 
(although  no  doubt  we  are  greatly  improving  in  this  respect)  and 
too  little  a  matter  of  practical  deeds.  I  believe  it  is  an  evil 
heritage  which  we  have  received  from  the  times  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,"  to  imagine  that  we  learn  chiefly  from  books.  Natural 
science  is  teaching  us  how  much  we  can  learn  from  things,  from 
real  objects,  but  the  world  has  not  yet  realised  how  educative 
actual  manual  work  can  be.  We  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  manual 
work  is  largely  also  mental  work. 

Fifthly,  Slo'jd  tends  to  develop  perseverance.  To  teach  a  child 
perseverance  you  want  to  give  it  work  which  is  very  interesting 
to  it,  work  for  which  it  has  many  strong  motives,  and  which 
possesses  an  increasing  interest.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Slojd  possesses  these  qualifications,  and  this  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  in  schools  where  Slojd  is  optional. 

Sixthly,  Slojd  develops  patience. 

Seventhly,  Slojd  develops  love  of  work.  I  believe  we  all  love 
work  if  we  only  get  it  under  the  right  conditions,  of  the  right 
kind,  and  of  the  right  quantity.  Slojd  teachers  have  again  and 
again  stated  that  Slojd  tends  "to  make  the  children  love  all  kinds 
of  work,  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  so.  There  is  one 
class  of  children  for  which  Slojd  will  be  invaluable— I  mean  the 
slow  children,  whose  minds  open  very  slowly  and  very  late. 
Frequently  these  minds  are  of  a  high  order,  and  do  good  work, 


eventually,  though  under  existing  educational  conditions  they 
never  succeed  brilliantly  at  school.  I  think  we  cannot  reach 
these  children  through  purely  intellectual  work,  but  that  wo  can 
reach  them  by  means  of  practical  work.  By  giving  them  control 
over  their  hands  we  help  to  give  them  control  over  their  minds, 
and  if  we  quicken  the  rate  of  the  work  which  they  do  with  their 
hands  we  shall  tend  to  quicken  also  the  rate  at  which  their 
minds  work. 

Eighthly,  Slojd  develops  love  of  manual  work.  Division  of 
labour  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  carried  too  far  when  one 
class  works  entirely  with  their  hands  and  another  class  works 
entirely  with  their  heads.  The  division  between  manual  workers 
and  head  workers  is  far  too  sharp,  and  we  have  dull  and  stupid 
manual  labourers,  who  forget  they  have  brains,  and  dreamy  and 
unpractical  thinkers  who  forget  they  have  hands.  I  cannot 
treat  this  only  as  an  educational  question.  I  cannot  speak 
to  a  London  audience  without  some  reference  to  those  great 
social  problems  which  are  perplexing  us  so  greatly,  and  for 
which  we  educated  people  must  find  a  solution,  or  the  uneducated 
will  take  them  out  of  our  hands,  and  settle  the  problems  as  we 
would  not  have  them  settled.  We  can  never  see  a  way  out  of 
onr  many  social  difficulties  until  the  gulf  between  classes  is 
bridged  over,  and  we  respect  manual  labourers  as  such,  and  can 
enter  into  the  lives  of  manual  labourers.  The  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  must  always  keep  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
and  no  organisation  of  society  can  be  stable,  or  in  any  way  satis¬ 
factory,  until  society  as  a  whole  honours  manual  labour.  There 
is  no  doubt  we  do  honour  work  more  than  formerly  ;  for  example, 
in  ray  own  class,  a  lady  is  no  longer  regarded  as  eccentric  if 
she  chooses  to  work  without  being  obliged  to  do  so;  but  we  do 
not  honour  mmmnZwork  enough,  even  manual  workers  themselves 
do  not,  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  do  so  until  we  give  manual 
work  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  until  it 
is  taught  in  our  schools,  not  by  specialists,  not  by  carpenters,  but 
by  our  best  form  teachers.  When  University  men  and  women 
are  our  Slojd  teachers  in  schools,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
England  realise  the  dignity  of  manual  work  ;  and  then,  and  then 
only,  will  all  classes  really  respect  and  honour  the  manual 
worker. 

Ninthly,  Slojd  has  an  important  effect  in  cultivating  the  aesthetic 
faculty.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  time  to  speak  further  on  this  point. 

I  should  have  liked  specially  to  have  referred  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  drawing  and  Slojd,  and  modelling  and  Slojd.  I  have  no 
time  either  to  refer  to  the  many  other  advantages  of  Slojd;  but 
let  me  impress  upon  you  this  one  fact,  that  Slojd  is  littie  good, 
and  may  be  positively  pernicious,  unless  taught  by  an  efficient 
teacher.  I  will  give  you  what  Herr  Salomon  says  are  the  four  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  good  Slojd  teacher:  1st,  to  be  a  good  teacher,  that 
is,  a  good  teacher  of  other  things  ;  2nd,  to  know  the  aim  of  the 
system,  that  is,  to  know  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  by  means  of 
it ;  3rd,  to  know  the  means  by  which  we  can  gain  that  aim,  that 
is,  to  understand  the  principles  and  method  of  the  system  ;  4th, 
to  possess  a  certain  technical  dexterity.  Herr  Salomon  says  the 
three  first  are  more  important  than  the  last,  though  the  last  is 
important.  The  course  at  Naas  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  lectures  are  the  most 
important. 

1  feel  I  shall  not  do  justice  to  my  subject  without  a  short 
reference  to  the  home  of  Slojd  at  Naas,  where  I  was  myself 
trained  under  its  founder.  Would  that  I  could  transport  you  for 
ten  minutes  from  this  noisy,  foggy,  restless  London  to  that 
peaceful  and  beautiful  spot,  where  we  seemed  so  far  from  all 
turmoil  and  trouble,  and  where,  four  times  a  year,  teachers 
from  all  nations  are  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and 
given  a  thorough  training  in  Slojd  for  a  nominal  sum.  By  the 
side  of  a  beautiful  Swedish  lake,  in  the  midst  of  charming  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  the  villas  and  Slojd  rooms,  where  a  medley  crew 
of  Japanese,  Russians,  Americans,  Italians,  English,  Finns,  and 
other  nationalities  are  instructed  in  Slojd.  Let  me  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  one  of  our  happy  days  at  Naas.  Lady  students 
were  not  obliged  to  work  before  breakfast,  but  most  of  us  got 
up  soon  after  six,  and  worked  from  seven  to  eight.  There  were 
sevei’al  Slojd  rooms,  comfortable  in  all  respects,  and  we  were 
amply  provided  with  benches,  tools,  wood,  and  excellent  teachers. 
The  teachers  in  the  Slojd  room  in  which  I  worked  could  speak 
English,  fortunately  for  me.  At  five  minutes  to  eight  we  had 
simple  English  prayers  in  our  Slojd  room,  and  from  8  to  8.30  wre 
breakfasted.  We  had  meals  together;  eighty-five  of  us.  The 
food  was  plain,  but  good.  From  8.30  to  11  we  worked,  and  the 
Director  generall}7-  came  round  to  see  that  we  had  everything  we 
wanted.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  careful  way  in  which  our 
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bodily  welfare  was  attended  to,  a  lady  is  appointed,  called  the 
Lady  Directress,  to  look  after  our  creature  comforts.  She  pre¬ 
sides  at  meals,  and  the  English  students  can  appeal  to  her  in 
any  difficulty  of  board  and  lodging.  At  11  we  had  a  lecture  from 
the  Director,  fortunately  for  me  in  English  ;  lunch  from  12  to 

12.30,  and  another  lecture  from  12.30  to  1.30.  We  worked  once 
more  till  4,  and  concluded  our  day’s  work  with  prayer.  We  dined  at 

4.30,  and  enjoyed  greatly  our  well-earned  rest  in  the  evening. 
There  was  boating  on  the  lake,  and  bathing,  drives  and  delightful 
walks  for  miles  along  the  park,  waterfalls  and  glorious  sunsets 
to  be  seen,  picnics  in  all  directions,  and  much  singing  and  talk 
in  the  salon.  Tea  at  7.30,  and  about  10  we  were  all  scattered  in 
our  different  villas,  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  comfortably  tired 
and  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  work  of  the  next  day. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirable  lectures  ;  they  were 
really  an  education  in  themselves.  The  teaching  of  the  practical 
part  was  excellent,  and  the  kindness  we  received  from  the  Swedes 
made  us  quite  forget  we  were  in  a  foreign  country.  I  have  left 
the  best  to  the  last.  Teachers  present  can  realise  how  interesting 
and  edifying  it  was  for  us  to  meet  teachers  from  other  countries 
and  compare  notes  with  them  ;  and.  indeed,  to  meet  teachers  from 
our  own  country  also,  whose  teaching  experience  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own.  The  greatest  privilege  of  all  was  to  meet 
Herr  Salomon  himself.  Ilis  earnest  enthusiasm  about  teaching, 
his  utter  self-devotion  to  Slojd,  his  high  ideal  of  what  a  teacher’s 
life  should  be,  and  the  generous  unselfishness  with  which  he 
offered  his  work,  his  time,  his  best  thoughts  to  any  teacher  who 
wanted  them — these  made  us  all  feel  that  we  learnt  at  Naiis 
several  other  things  besides  Slojd.  He  taught  us  many  lessons 
unconsciously,  and  not  the  least  important  was  this— his  readi¬ 
ness  to  learn  irom  any  one,  to  receive  any  suggestions,  and  his 
willingness  to  modify  the  details  of  his  work  if  reason  could  be 
shown.  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  Slojd,  and  I  confess  I  am 
very  proud  as  a  teacher  to  remember  that  the  teacher  who  is  the 
founder  of  Slojd  is  worth}7  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero,  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually. 

Remembering  the  happy  work,  the  happy  rest  at  Naas,  I  can 
scarcely  forbear  smiling  when  I  tell  jou  I  paid  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  lid.  per  day  for  board,  about  Is.  5d.  per  week  for  lodging, 
tuition  and  everything  else  being  free.  Herr  Salomon  naturally 
finds  a  difficulty  in  deciding  among  the  many  English  appli- 
.  cations  he  receives,  and  he  has  now  deputed  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Slojd  Union  the  task  of  recommending  to  him  those  whom 
they  consider  most  suitable  for  the  advantages  of  Naiis. 

This  Union  of  Slojd  teachers  in  England  is  at  present  confined 
entirely  to  those  who  have  been  trained  at  Naas,  and  whose  work 
there  was  sufficiently  good  to  obtain  the  Naiis  certificate  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  objects  of  the  Union  are  : — 

(a)  The  mutual  help  of  the  members  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Slojd. 

(b)  The  members  pledge  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  educational 
principles  of  Naiis,  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  Slojd. 

(c)  The  Union  shall  from  time  to  time  make  known  the 
principles  of  Slojd  by  pamphlets  .and  in  other  ways. 

As  a  member  of  the  Union  I  was  very  glad  to  undertake  the 
task  of  speaking  about  Slojd  to-night.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  there  is  also  in  England  a  Slojd  Association,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  of  those  interested  in  Slojd,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  do  excellent  work  in  the  future. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  given  you  details  of  the  spread  of 
Slojd  on  the  Continent,  but  I  have  no  time.  I  can  only  say 
generally  that  it  is  spreading  fast,  either  Swedish  Slojd,*or  some 
modification  of  Swedish  Slojd.  Manual  work  is  also  being  taught 
largely  in  America,  and  even  in  the  training  colleges  for  teachers 
in  far-off  Japan.  Unless  we  English  bestir  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  hopelessly  behind  in  this  matter.  We  ore  beginning  among 
the  higher  schools  for  girls.  Naas-trained  teachers  are  teaching 
Slojd  at  the  largest  higher  school  for  girls  in  London — I  refer 
to  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  ;  in  our  oldest  public 
school  lor  girls — 1  refer  to  the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham  ;  and 
in  that  excellent  school  in  Scotland,  St.  Leonards,  at  St.  Andrews. 
It  is  also  taught  in  a  lew  other  schools.  1  know  it  has  been 
taught  for  some  time  at  Miss  Lord’s  Froebel  School,  Notting 
Hill,  and  at  the  Ladies’  College,  Sydenham.  This  is  what  we 
women  teachers  are  doing.  I  think  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
educational  movements,  we  are  in  advance  of  the  men.  Perhaps 
this  is  only  fair,  as  they  have  been  in  advance  of  us  in  a  good 
many  things. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  in  England  about  Slojd?  First  of  all, 
let  English  teachers  look  into  the  matter,  and  examine  it ;  and, 
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if  it  is  true  that  it  is  a  missing  factor  in  general  education,  the 
sooner  we  adopt  it  the  better.  But  how  shall  we  adopt  it  ?  Let  a 
few  thoroughly  well-educated  teachers,  who  are  successful 
teachers  in  other  things,  get  thoroughly  trained  in  Slojd,  and 
understand  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  then  let  them  teach 
the  future  teachers  of  England.  I  hope  our  learned  Chairman 
will  agree  with  me  that  our  Japanese  friends  have  begun  in  the 
right  place  when  they  decided  to  teach  manual  work  in  the 
training  colleges.  That  is  the  most  satisfactory  place  to  begin 
all  educational  reforms,  not  only  in  our  elemenlary  education,  but 
also  in  our  higher  education.  When  we  started  a  training  college 
for  higher  teachers  in  Cambridge,  unkind  friends  predicted  that 
we  should  spend  our  days  in  dreaming  of  philosophy,  and  that  a 
practical  course  of  training  in  a  University  town  was  not  to  bo 
expected.  We  do  not  ignore  philosophy,  but  we  have  included 
Slojd  in  our  course,  and  my  students  spend  one  afternoon  per 
week,  or  part  of  one  morning,  in  the  eminently  practical  work  of 
Slojd  carpentering. 

Let  me  take  one  model,  and  show  you  in  detail  how  it  is  made. 
I  will  take  this  paper-knife,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
in  order  to  make  this  paper-knife  the  child  has  to  go  through 
twelve  different  kinds  of  manipulation,  and  use  seven  different 
tools.  I  will  give  you  the  series — 1st,  sawing  off  the  necessary 
piece  of  wood  ;  2nd,  long  sawing,  that  is,  sawing  a  piece  of  wood 
into  a  convenient  oblong  shape ;  3rd,  planing  the  flat  surface ; 
4th,  planing  the  edge ;  5th,  making  the  second  side  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  first,  using  a  square  for  the  purpose  ;  6tli, 
gauging  to  the  right  width  with  a  gauge  ;  7th,  sawing  a  curved 
line;  8th,  cutting  with  the  knife  to  the  exact  shape  a  concave 
cut;  9tli,  a  convex  cut;  10th,  a  plane  surface  cut;  11th,  filing; 
12th,  scraping.  Now,  many  of  these  manipulations  are  familiar 
to  the  child,  but  in  each  model  some  are  new.  In  this  model  the 
child,  for  the  first  time,  cuts  abroad  surface  cut,  saws  a  curved 
line,  and  uses  the  scraper ;  so  he  not  only  has  the  variety  of 
making  a  new  object,  but  also  the  variety  of  using  two  new  tools 
— a  new  kind  of  saw  and  a  scraper — and  also  uses  his  knife  as  he 
has  not  used  it  before.  At  the  end  of  his  careful  work,  the  pupil 
rejoices  in  its  outward  sign,  this  paper-knife;  but  the  teacher 
rejoices  to  think  of  increased  powers  of  observation,  attention, 
and  patience,  and  increased  love  of  work.  I  hope  that  this  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  one  model  will  help  you  to  understand  the 
system  a  little  better. 

Now,  let  me  attempt,  before  I  sit  down,  to  answer  some  of  the 
objections  brought  against  Slojd.  Some  say,  Manual  work  is 
good,  but  why  this  particular  kind  of  manual  work  ?  My  answer 
is  this,  As  soon  as  I  find  abetter  I  will  adopt  it, but  this  is  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other  I  have  heard  about.  If  we  teach  manual 
work  at  all  it  is  far  better  to  teach  a  carefully  thought-out 
system. 

Others  say,  We  want  an  English  system  of  manual  work,  not  a 
Swedish  system.  But  all  good  systems  agree  in  general  principles, 
and  Slojd  is  really  universal  in  this  respect.  With  all  due 
humility,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  no  bad  judge  of  the  matter. 
1  have  had  unusual  advantages,  theoretical  and  practical — so  much 
the  greater  is  my  responsibility  ;  it  is  my  special  duty  to  study  the 
theory  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Herr  Salomon  con¬ 
siders  I  understand  the  theory  and  spirit  of  his  system.  My 
view  certainly  is  that  we  should  adopt  the  Slojd  system  in 
England,  accepting  its  principles  and  being  faithful  to  them,  and 
carefully  modifying  some  of  its  details  to  suit  English  conditions. 
I  once  asked  Herr  Salomon  if  it  was  desirable  to  make  in  England 
a  Swedish  model  of  no  use  to  an  English  child ;  and  he  said, 
“  If  you  do  so  you  will  be  going  against  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Slojd,  which  is,  that  every  object  made  shall 
be  useful.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  frankly  acknowledge  a  teacher 
requires  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Slojd,  and 
will  have  to  expend  much  care  and  thought  before  she  can  find 
suitable  corresponding  English  models,  because  the  Swedish 
models  are  the  result  of  so  much  thought  and  care  and  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  hope  some  of  our  best  English 
teachers,  and  some  of  our  great  English  educationalists,  will  take 
up  this  question  of  Slojd — some  of  those  who  are  leai'ned  in  the 
science  of  child-nature,  and  who  have  wide  experience  of  the 
needs  of  English  life,  and  of  the  conditions  of  English  school  life. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  children  will  hurt  themselves. 
There  is  absolutely  no  fear  of  this  ;  I  have  armed  a  class  of  school 
children  with  Swedish  knives,  and  we  have  not  had  even  a  scratch. 

I  insist  on  silence,  and  I  insist  also  on  the  knife  being  used 
properly.  It  is  only  the  bad  workman,  badly  taught,  who  injures 
himself.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  we  grown  up  people 
are  far  moi’e  likely  to  damage  ourselves  than  the  children,  There 
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is  absolutely  no  fear  on  this  head  ;  hut  the  teacher  must  he  well 
trained,  and  the  class  should  not  he  larger  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  objection  of  all  is  the  one  I  hear 
most  frequently — “We  have  no  time  for  Slojd.”  I  think  this  is 
the  most  irrational  objection  of  all.  We  want  to  gain  a  certain 
end  in  education,  the  development  of  the  children  under  our 
care  ;  perhaps  Slojd  is  a  better  means  for  that  end  than  some  of 
the  means  we  use  at  present.  If  so,  we  must  give  up  some  of  our 
present  means.  The  end  is  always  the  same,  but  the  means  may 
vary  with  our  increasing  knowledge  and  experience. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  expense.  If  a  poor  country  like 
Sweden  can  afford  Slojd,  we  can.  If  England  will  only  see  the 
importance  of  Slojd,  money  will  come  in.  Want  of  money  is 
never  the  real  difficulty  when  any  good  cause  appears  to  languish 
for  lack  of  it,  but  want  of  interest.  England’s  rich  citizens  give, 
and  give  generously,  when  they  care  about  a  thing.  I  am  often 
hampered  in  my  own  work  for  want  of  money,  but  the  bitterest 
part  of  all  is  to  know  that  it  is  a  sign  that  people  do  not  realise 
the  importance  of  that  work;  if  they  did  I  should  soon  have 
plenty  of  money  pouring  in  to  try  all  my  schemes,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  Slojd.  If  we  can  but  interest  England  in  the  matter, 
the  money  will  come  in,  and  it  is  we  teachers  who  can  best  judge 
of  the  educative  value  of  Slojd,  and  it  is  we  who  must  preach  it 
to  England. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the 
economic  value  of  Slojd,  and  its  connection  with  technical  educa¬ 
tion;  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  touch  on  this  subject.  I  have, 
however,  brought  some  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  I  will 
gladly  distribute  among  the  teachers  present. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  sadly  tried  your  patience,  but  I  take  it  there 
is  not  a  teacher  present  who  is  not  willing  to  have  her  patience 
tried,  if  only  she  can  get  new  thoughts  for  her  work,  or  her  old 
thoughts  re-vivified,  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  I  am 
richly  rewarded  for  coming  here  to-night. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  system  and  method  of  Slojd,  and 
strongly  recommending  that  you  should  thoughtfully  study  them  ; 
but  Herr  Salomon  never  gives  undue  importance  to  system  and 
method.  He  says,  “  To  give  the  most  admirable  method  to  a  bad 
teacher  would  be  like  placing  a  good  sword  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  fighter.  Indisputably,  the  weightiest  element 
where  educational  instruction  is  concerned,  be  it  in  Slojd  or  in 
another  department,  is  the  teacher.  System  and  method  are,  in 
themselves,  only  empty  forces;  to  the  teacher  it  is  reserved  to 
breathe  into  them  the  life-giving  spirit.”  Let  me  add  an  earnest 
wish  that,  if  the  educational  world  of  England  adopts  the 
Swedish  system  and  method  of  Slojd,  it  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  spirit  of  humility  and  self-devotion,  of  earnestness  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  is  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  its  founder. 


On.  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  questions  were  addressed  to  the 
lecturer  by  several  of  those  present  as  to  what  subjects  of  the  ordinary 
school  curriculum  she  would  recommend  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  the  new  subject  of  instruction, — as  to  the  possibility  of  beginning 
the  teaching  of  Slojd  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  recommended  in  the 
lecture, — as  to  the  case  of  schools  where  the  pupils  were  required  to  leave 
at  a  comparatively  early  age, — as  to  the  existing  facilities  for  obtaining 
instruction  in  the  system  in  institutions  in  London, — and  finally,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  combining  the  working  out  of  the  proposed  plan  with  the 
necessity  of  preparing  pupils  for  examinations. 

The  lecturer  suggested  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  might  be  postponed  to  a  later  period,  to  make  room  for  the  Sliijd 
teaching,  and  that  something  might  very  well  be  curtailed  from  the  time 
given  to  the  study  of  history  and  geography,  and  even  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  where  more  than  one  foreign  language  was  now  taught.  She  also 
mentioned  one  or  two  establishments  in  London  where  Slojd  was  now 
taught,  and  whore  instruction  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  working  of  the 
s}rstem.  She  admitted  that  the  system  of  examinations  in  its  present 
development  was  a  hindrance  to  modification  of  the  school  curriculum, 
such  as  might  he  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  lecture  ;  but  she  considered  that  the  teachers’  j  udgment 
as  to  what  was  requii-ed  for  the  physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
their  pupils  should  not  bo  fettered  by  any  such  yoke  as  that  which  the 
examinations  sought  to  impose  upon  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  sure  they  would  all  unite  in  offering 
their  best  thanks  to  bliss  Hughes  for  her  well-reasoned  and  most  suggestive 
paper,  and  especially  for  the  interesting  record  of  her  personal  experience 
at  Naiis.  Tho  paper  well  illustrated  one  aspect  of  a  very  large  and  im¬ 
portant  subject.  There  was  a  prevalent  and  increasing  conviction  among 
teachers  that  our  systems  of  education  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  too 
verbal  and  bookish ;  and  that  a  useful  corrective  for  this  fault  was  to  be 
found  in  exercises  specially  designed  to  encourage  better  training  of  the 
bodily  senses  and  to  promote  manual  dexterity.  The  particular  form  of 


such  exercise  described  to-night  was  that  of  working  in  wood ;  and  it  had 
been  clearly  shown  by  the  lecturer  that  such  work,  when  performed  under 
intelligent  supervision,  like  that  of  Herr  Salomon,  was  well  calculated  to 
serve  as  training  in  accuracy,  in  neatness,  in  perseverance,  in  tho  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  in  aptitude  for  work.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  other  forms  of  manual  employment — e.g.,  writing, 
drawing,  designing,  needlework,  and  cookery — were  all  fitted  in  then- 
several  degrees  to  exercise  the  same  set  of  faculties  and  to  furnish  the 
same  sort  of  training.  He  did  not  think  it  had  been  shown  that  working 
in  wood  possessed  a  higher  value  as  an  element  in  general  education  than 
manual  exercises  of  other  kinds.  There  were  special  reasons,  no  doubt, 
which  accounted  for  the  popularity  and  success  of  this  particular  form  of 
employment  in  Sweden.  In  that  country  people  led  simpler  lives,  and 
thex-e  was  far  less  variety  of  industrial  occupation  than  in  our  own.  Wood 
was  far  more  abundant,  and  there  was  not  the  same  objection  as  there 
would  he  here  to  the  waste  of  a  large  amount  of  material  by  boys  in 
trying  experiments.  Moreover,  carpentering  and  joinering  were,  relatively 
to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  Swedish  people,  far  more  important 
than  in  this  country.  It  was  well  known  that  a  very  large  new  industry 
had  recently  been  developed  in  Scandinavia,  by  which  ready-made  doors, 
window-sashes,  and  other  fittings  were  prepared  by  the  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  carpenters,  and  sent  over  here  in  considerable  quantities  for  use 
by  builders  in  erecting  houses.  These  wore  reasons  which  did  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  Slojd  exercises,  but  which  seemed  to  account  for 
the  special  prominence  given  to  working  in  wood  in  that  system.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates,  tools  suited  for  manipulation 
in  such  a  material  could  not  properly  be  put  into  the  hand  of  a  scholar 
under  the  age  of  eleven ;  hut  those  who  wished  to  see  manual  training 
duly  recognised  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  complete  system  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  desired  to  introduce  exercises  in  general  handiness  and  physical 
power  earlier  than  this.  What  was  wanted  was  a  regular  series  of  gra¬ 
duated  exercises  from  the  Kindergarten  upwards,  and  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  eleven.  The  simple  manual  employment  devised  by  Froebel  fur¬ 
nished  fitting  occupation  for  the  eye  and  for  the  fingers,  in  the  form  of 
plaiting,  brick-building,  and  the  making  of  patterns.  In  Belgium  and  in 
America,  tho  cutting-out  of  paper  patterns,  and  modelling  in  some  plastic 
material  were  found  to  be  among  the  most  useful  exercises,  for  the  in¬ 
terval  between  seven  and  the  age  of  eleven,  at  which  the  proper  use  of  tools 
for  carving  and  for  the  making  of  simple  models  in  wood  might  commence. 
But  he  held  it  to  he  essential  that  teachers  should  not  regard  this  kind 
of  hand-work  as  a  substitute  for  intellectual  exertion,  but  as  a  supplement 
and  a  help  to  it.  After  all,  the  first  business  of  a  school  was  the  training 
of  the  intelligence,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  depose  this  one 
purpose  and  put  it  in  the  second  place.  Manual  work,  whether  in  paper, 
in  clay,  or  in  wood,  if  duly  accompanied  with  measurement,  with 
careful  drawing  to  scale,  and  with  training  to  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  beauty,  would  become  a  most  valuable  educational  instrument.  But 
manual  work  introduced  into  schools  as  a  separate  subject  of  instruction, 
and  not  duly  co-ordinated  with  mental  exercise,  would  yield  only  dis¬ 
appointing  results.  Ho  was  particularly  struck  with  the  importance 
attached  by  Miss  Hughes  and  the  Swedish  teachers  to  the  due  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  other  teaching  with  the  Slojd  work.  It  was  not  by  turning  the 
scholars  over  to  the  hands  of  artisans,  but  by  keeping  all  the  educational 
work  of  a  school  in  the  hands  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled 
teacher,  that  manual  exercises  could  assume  in  due  proportion  their 
rightful  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  future. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Hughes 
for  her  lecture  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday  the  15th  Hit.  Present 
—Dr.  Worm  ell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair  ;  Miss  Bailey,  Mr.  Brown, 
Miss  Buss,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Mr.  Pinches,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Mr.  Southee,  and  Mr.  Storr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Christmas  Pupils  Examination  had 
taken  place  on  The  4th  to  7th  of  December  at  259  Local  Centres  and 
Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  total  number  of  candidates  for 
whom  fees  were  paid  was  9,600. 

Dr.  James  Sully  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures 
on  Psychology  in  relation  to  Education,  to  commence  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1889. 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Draft  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was  considered, 
and  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Dean  for  final  revision. 

The  Rev.  A.  Conder,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Middleton  School,  Bognor,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  W.  Dishart,  25  Mill  Street,  Crewe. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hall,  Redenhall  School,  Harleston. 

Mr.  A.  Hargreaves,  52  Lugard  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Mellerio,  79  Plimsoll  Road,  Finsbury  Paik,  N. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Oke,  B.A.  Camb.,  8  Essex  Grove,  Upper  Norwood. 

Mr.  G.  Reed,  London  Road,  Southend. 
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Mr.  G.  Armitage  Smith,  M.A.  Lond.,  26  Regent’s  Park  Road,  N.W. 

Miss  E.  M.  Spencer,  13  Mornington  Place,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Thatcher,  13  Bicester  Road,  Aylesbury. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Trachy,  The  Norman  School,  Mistley,  Mannington. 

Rev.  H.  Wace,  D.D.,  King’s  College,  London,  W.C. 

The  following  hooks  have  been  presented  to  the  library  since  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Council  :— 

By  the  Author.— Sir  Philip  Magnus’  “  Industrial  Education. 

Blackie.— Century  Infant  Reader;  Century  Primers,  I.  and  II.;  Century 
Readers,  I.,  II.  and  III. ;  Everett’s  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Hassell’s  Play  in  Work 
and  Work  in  Play  ”  ;  Layns’s  Euclid  I. — IV.;  also  (separately)  Book  IV.:  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “  King  Lear”  ;  Poynter’s  Drawing  Books,  I.,  II.,  III.  &  IV. 

Longmans.— Airy’s  “English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV.”  (Epochs  of  Modern 
History)  ;  Bell’s  “Petit  Theatre  des  Enfants”;  Grieve’s  Elementary  Mechanics. 

Macmillans.— Jebb’s  “Attic  Orators;  Loewy’s  Questions  in  Experimental 
Physics ;  Lupton’s  Latin  Lyric  Verse  Composition ;  Straclian  &  Wilkins  “  Analecta.” 

Rice.— “  Journal  of  Education  ”  for  12  months,  ending  December  1888. 


THE  HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 

The  Head  Masters’  Conference  was  held  at  Winchester  on 
December  the  20th  and  21st,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fearon.  Dr.  Fearon  opened  the  proceedings  on  Thursday 
afternoon  by  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Conference  to 
Winchester,  and  thanking  them  for  attending  in  such  large 
numbers. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell  moved  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  seconded, 
“That  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  desires  to  thank  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  revising  the  ‘Latin  Primer.’” 

Mr.  Bell  nest  moved  and  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  seconded, — 
“That  the  Conference  recommends  the  ‘Revised  Primer’  and 
the  ‘  Shorter  Latin  Primer  ’  for  adoption  in  such  schools  as  attach 
importance  to  uniformity  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  Latin.” 
On  this  there  was  some  discussion,  but  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  26  votes  to  3. 

Dr.  E.  W arre  moved,  and  Mr.  Wickham  seconded,  the  motion, — 
“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  desirable  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  scope  and  methods  of  public  competitive 
examinations  as  affecting  boys  in  schools  higher  than  elemen¬ 
tary.” 

Mr.  Moss  moved,  and  Dr.  Abbott  seconded,  “  the  previous 
question,”  and  Mr.  Phillpotts  moved  as  an  amendment, — “  That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  scope 
and  methods  of  public  competitive  examinations  as  affecting  boys 
in  schools  higher  than  elementary.” 

After  a  long  discussion,  on  the  votes  being  taken,  the  previous 
question  was  lost,  16  votes  being  given  for,  and  22  against  it. 
Mr.  Phillpotts’  amendment  was  carried  by  23  votes  against  9. 
It  then  appeared  that  some  members  had  only  voted  for  Mr. 
Pliillpotts’s  amendment  to  keep  Dr.  Warre’s  out,  and  they  would 
not  vote  for  it  as  a  substantive  resolution. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Phillpotts’  resolution  was 
modified  as  follows: — “That  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
make  inquiries  among  head  masters  and  other  persons  versed  in 
educational  matters  as  to  the  scope,  methods,  and  results  of 
public  competitive  examinations  as  affecting  boys  in  schools 
higher  than  elementary.” 

Mr.  Phillpotts’  amendment,  on  being  put  as  a  substantive 
motion,  was  carried  by  19  votes  against  10. 

Mr.  Welldon  next  moved:  “That  the  present  system  of 
entrance  scholarships  in  public  schools  is  productive  of  very 
serious  evil.”  Mr.  H.  Millington  seconded.  The  discussion 
was  a  protracted  one,  the  following  amendment,  moved  by 
Dr.  Percival,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Marshall,  being  eventually 
carried: — “ That  while  the  present  system  of  entrance  scholar¬ 
ships  in  public  schools  is  acknowledged  to  have  conferred  much 
educational  benefit,  it  has  also  been  productive  of  serious  evils, 
and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
the  award  of  such  scholarships,  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference 
at  its  next  meeting.” 

On  the  resumption  of  business  on  the  second  day,  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  moved:— “That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the 
grave  difficulties  caused  in  schools  by  some  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  Responsions.”  Mr.  Marshall  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bell  moved: — “That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  authorities  of  colleges  in  Cambridge  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  times  and  arrangements  of  scholarship  examination.” 
Mr.  Moss  seconding  the  resolution,  it  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Percival  moved  : — “That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference, 
the  interests  of  higher  education  would  be  advanced  if  the  Uni¬ 


versities  would  now  require  some  knowledge  of  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  elementary  natural  science  in  connexion  with 
Responsions  or  the  Previous  examination.”  Mr.  Marshall 
seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wickham  thought  the  resolution  would  be  carried  with 
more  general  assent,  and  would  have  a  more  practical  result,  if 
“  or”  were  substituted  for  “  and  ”  between  “  language  ”  and  “  of 
elementary  natural  science.”  Mr.  A.  R.  Yardy  seconded.  The 
amendment  was  put  and  carried  by  27  votes  against  7,  but,  on 
being  put  as  a  substantive  motion  by  means  of  voting  papers,  it 
was  thrown  out  by  19  votes  against  17. 

Mr.  Welldon  next  moved,  “  That  it  is  desirable  to  take  steps 
for  fixing  the  holidays  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  spring  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  without  regard  to  Easter.” 
Mr.  Robertson  (Haileybury)  seconded  the  resolution.  Con¬ 
siderable  discussion  ensued,  some  of  the  headmasters  thinking 
it  preferable  to  have  the  boys  under  religious  influence  at  school 
at  Easter,  and  others  thinking  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  boys  to  be  at  home  at  that  time.  Ultimately  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  nem.  con.; — “  That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
spring  holidays  of  all  public  schools  should  begin  in  either  the 
first  or  second  week  of  April  as  the  Headmasters’  Committee 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.” 

Dr.  Percival  then  moved,  “  That  the  demand  for  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  in  school  education  to  the  requirements  of  prac¬ 
tical  life  is  best  met,  so  far  as  the  first-grade  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned,  by  providing  that  pupils  in  the  upper  forms  shall  be 
allowed  a  certain  choice  of  studies,  with  the  view  of  concentrating 
their  attention  primarily  on  those  branches  of  liberal  or  scientific 
study  which  may  bear  most  directly  on  the  work  for  which  they 
are  preparing.”  Mr.  Phillpotts  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Bell 
objected,  and  moved  the  following  amendment,  “  That,  in  the 
interest  of  liberal  education,  this  Conference  enters  its  protest 
against  any  system  which  prematurely  confines  the  studies  of 
boys  to  a  narrow  range  of  subjects,  but  that  it  recognises  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  boys  in  the  upper  forms,  at  or  about  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  a  certain  choice  of  studies  suited  to  their 
special  purpose.”  Dr.  Abbott  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  ultimately  carried. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Percival  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wickham,  was  also  agreed  to,  “  That,  further,  the  Con¬ 
ference  desires  to  put  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  of  higher  technical  and  commercial  education  is 
to  be  found  in  continued  study  of  a  specific  kind  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  left  school,  and  that  employers  may  reasonably 
be  called  upon  to  make  some  provision  for  such  study,  and  to 
give  to  those  employed  by  them  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  to 
be  used  in  such  study.” 

Yotes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Fearon  and  the  assistant-masters  of 
Winchester  College  were  carried,  and  the  proceedings  then 
closed. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

November  and  December  have  been  prolific  in  Examinations.  There 
have  been  firstly  twelve  sets  of  Honours  Examinations  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  Candidates  who  were  successful  at  the  Pass.  The  most  interesting 
of  them  this  year  is  the  new  Examination  for  Honours  in  English,  just 
held  for  the  first  time.  No  less  than  24  candidates  have  been  successful 
thereat,  three  in  the  first  class,  twelve  in  the  second,  and  nine  in  the 
third.  The  prize  of  £15  goes  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Phillips,  of  University 
College,  Cardiff ;  and  both  the  second  candidate  (a  iady),  and  the  third 
are  marked  worthy  of  the  prize.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  this 
examination  (by  means  of  two  three-hour  papers)  hardly  gives  sufficient 
scope  for  testing,  while  the  prize  is  scarcely  an  adequate  encouragement  to 
acquire,  the  degree  and  quality  of  English  scholarship  to  be  expected  for 
a  degree  honours.  Considering  that  there  is  an  examination  by  four 
three-hour  papers  at  the  Intermediate  Examination,  with  an  attached 
Exhibition  of  £60,  one  would  like  to  see  a  similar  examination  at  the 
B.A.  Honours,  with  an  attached  scholarship  of  £100.  If  any  money 
difficulty  were  apprehended,  it  might  easily  be  obviated  by  reducing  the 
classical  scholarship,  the  mathematical  scholarship  (which  nearly  always 
goes  to  a  Cambridge  man),  and  the  scholarship  in  Logic  and  Philosophy 
(which  of  late  years  seems  never  to  have  gone  to  anybody)  from  £150  to 
£100,  which  is  the  value  of  the  other  scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science 
awardable  hy  the  University ;  this  change  would  in  fact  give  the  Uni¬ 
versity  £65  a  year  to  dispose  of  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in 
other  directions. 

The  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  this  year  goes  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Brunyate, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  obtained  the  mathematical  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  1886.  The  Scholarship  in 
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Classics  is  -won  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Evans,  of  University  College,  Aberystwith, 
who  similarly  obtained  the  exhibition  in  Latin  at  the  Intermediate  of 
1887.  In  German,  the  first  candidate,  Mr.  F.  J.  Curtis,  a  private 
student,  is  too  old  to  receive  the  prize,  which  is  passed  on  to  the  second 
candidate,  MissM.  S.  Young,  of  University  College,  Bangor,  who  likewise 
obtained  the  prize  at  the  Intermediate  of  last  year.  Thus  three  pieces  of 
emolument,  out  of  the  four  awarded,  go  to  students  from  the  three  Welsh 
colleges.  There  is  no  first  class  candidate  in  French ;  while  in  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  there  is  neither  a  first  class  nor  a  second  class  candi¬ 
date,  and  in  the  third  class  there  are  but  three.  The  condition  of  the 
lists  in  this  subject  of  late  years  offers  a  puzzling  problem ;  the  University 
Calendar  shows  that  in  1863,  when  the  number  of  B.A.  candidates  was 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  present  number,  no  less  than  23  candidates 
obtained  honours  in  this  subject,  of  whom  nine  were  in  the  first  class, 
and  eight  in  the  second. 

Of  the  Science  Scholarships,  that  in  Chemistry  is  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Baker,  of  University  College,  London,  and  that  in  Zoology  to  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weiss,  of  the  same  College.  The  gentleman  recommended  for  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Physics  (Mr.  R.  W.  Stewart,  of  Aberystwith  and  Owens  Colleges) 
is  too  old  to  receive  it. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science 
cannot  be  held  by  candidates  over  23  years  of'  age;  the  corresponding 
limit  of  age  for  exhibitions  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  is  22  years. 
In  the  faculties  of  Medicine  and  Laws,  however,  no  limitations  of  age 
are  imposed. 

At  the  First  Scriptural  Examination  two  candidates  have  passed,  both 
in  the  first  class,  and  each  obtains  a  prize  of  five  pounds’  worth  of  books. 

The  M.B.  Honours  lists  show  a  large  number  of  successes,  and  a 
scholarship  and  two  gold  medals  are  awarded,  both  in  Medicine  and  in 
Forensic  Medicine  ;  but  in  Obstetrics  only  a  medal  is  awarded.  A  feature 
in  the  Medicine  list  is  the  number  of  double  or  treble  distinctions  ;  six 
gentlemen  hold  the  B.Sc.  degree,  one  is  D.Sc.,  and  two  are  both  B.A. 
and  B.Sc. 

There  are  forty-one  names  in  the  M.D.  pass  list.  Mr.  G.  E.  Rennie, 
of  Univei’sity  College,  carries  off  the  large  gold  medal,  and  three  other 
gentlemen  have  reached  the  standard  of  merit  qualifying  for  the  medal. 
In  this  list,  too,  a  marked  feature  is  the  number  of  double  or  treble 
distinctions  ;  thirteen  of  the  doctors  are  also  Bachelors  of  Surgery  (B.S.), 
one  is  B.Sc.,  one  is  B.S.  and  B.Sc.,  and  one  is  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  ;  the 
medallist  is  B.A.  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Among  the  doctors  marked 
B.S.  we  note  with  pleasure  the  name  of  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  who  distinguished 
herself  so  much  in  1882,  when  she  took  the  M.B.  Examination  in 
November,  and  at  the  Honours  Examinations  carried  off  the  scholarship 
and  medal  in  Obstetrics,  obtained  a  first  class  iu  Forensic  Medicine,  and 
a  second  class  in  Medicine  ;  while,  in  the  following  month,  she  took  the 
B.S.  Examination,  and  was  first  in  the  second  class  at  the  Honours  in 
Surgery. 

At  the  M.S.  (Master  in  Surgery)  Examination  three  candidates  have 
passed,  and  the  large  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Dunn,  of  Guy’s 
Hospital.  The  medal  has  been  awarded  only  three  times  previously  since 
this  examination  was  re-modelled,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  B.S.  Examination  nineteen  candidates  have  passed  ;  eight  of 
these  have  subsequently  obtained  honours  ;  and  the  scholarship  and  two 
medals  have  been  awarded  to  the  highest  candidates. 

A  candidate  has  passed  the  Examination  in  Public  Health  (or  Sanitary 
Science).  It  is  said  that  the  Senate  propose  to  abolish  this  examination, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  branch  of  the  M.D.  Examination  dealing  with 
State  Medicine. 

One  candidate  (the  only  one,  we  are  informed,  who  presented  himself) 
has  passed  the  Examination  in  the  Art,  Theory,  and  History  of  Teaching, 
— an  examination  open  to  all  the  faculties,  and  specially  instituted  for  the 
benefit  (as  was  supposed)  of  graduate  teachers,  who  may  now  probably 
be  numbered  by  the  thousand. 

In  the  case  of  these  outlying  examinations  it  is  clear  that  the  results 
are  ridiculously  disproportioned  to  the  expectations  of  the  University  in 
instituting  them,  and,  one  might  add,  to  the  clamour  raised  in  some 
quarters  for  their  institution.  If  there  is  no  serious  demand  for  them, 
then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  large  sums  of  money  which  must  be  spent  in 
examining  and  perhaps  rejecting  a  single  candidate,  or  even  as  many  as 
two,  might  be  much  more  advantageously  employed. 

Lastly  come  the  examinations  in  Music.  It  is  said  that  fourteen  candi¬ 
dates  presented  themselves  for  the  Intermediate  Examination  ;  two  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  B.Mus  ;  one  appeared  at  the  Intermediate  D.Mus. 
Examination ;  but,  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  no  report  on  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  had  appeared.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  there 
has  been  a  candidate  for  the  full  doctorship ;  but,  as  that  final  exami¬ 
nation  involves  the  public  performance  of  a  musical  composition  (by  the 
candidate)  of  a  high  order,  and  as  this  performance  requires  two  or  three 
months  for  preparation,  we  shall  not  see  any  pass-list  just  yet. 

Oxford. 

The  Examiners  to  the  Craven  Fellowship  have  reported  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  that  they  have  elected  to  the  Craven  Fellowship  Mr.  H.  A. 
Tubbs,  B.A.,  of  Pembroke  College. 

It  is  now  aut  horitatively  stated  that  the  Rev.  T.  Fowler,  President  of 
Corpus  Christi,  has  resigned  what  will  henceforth  be  called  the  Wykeham 
Professorship  of  Logic. 


Mr.  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  of  New  College,  has  been  appointed,  for  one 
year,  deputy  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnumlias  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities 
and  works  of  art  to  the  University.  Mr.  B.  L.  A.  du  Pontet,  of  Trinity 
College,  has  been  elected  Hertford  (University)  Scholar. 

The  Taylorian  Scholarship  and  Exhibition  for  Spanish,  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  of  Wadham,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Wardrop, 
of  BaRiol. 

Cambridge. 

The  Provost  of  King’s,  Dr.  Okes,  died  at  the  Lodge  on  Sunday 
morning,  November  25th,  at  the  age  of  over  ninety.  His  strength  had 
completely  failed,  and  for  several  days  before  his  death  he  was  hardly 
conscious.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  surgeon,  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  college, 
though  he  never  took  much  active  interest  in  University  affairs.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  a  master  at  Eton,  he  returned  to  Cambrige  in  1850, 
and  under  his  presidency  great  changes  have  taken  place  at  King’s.  The 
society  relinquished  the  privilege  which  entitled  its  members  to  the  B.A. 
degree  without  examination  in  the  Senate  House  ;  and  they  have  been 
rewarded  by  obtaining  a  very  long  list  of  high  distinctions  in  open 
competition.  Formerly  a  college  of  old  Etonians,  it  is  now  open  to  men 
from  any  school  who  are  reading  for  Honours.  Its  character  is  much 
changed,  and  the  numbers  have  greatly  increased.  During  the  period  of 
tho  late  Provost’s  connection  with  the  college  the  buildings  were  much 
enlarged ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  immediate  future  additional 
accommodation  will  be  provided  on  a  garden  which  Dr.  Okes  was 
unwilling  to  relinquish,  but  which  will  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  his 
successor. 

The  Carus  Greek  Testament  Prize  for  Bachelors  has  been  awarded  to 
A.  M.  Knight,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  and  that  for  undergraduates  to 
F.  Robinson,  of  Christ’s  College. 

The  University  Library  has  recently  received  two  valuable  donations  : 
Dr.  Venn’s  unique  Library  of  logical  books  comprising  more  than  1,000 
volumes,  and  the  oriental  books  and  MSS.  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Percy 
Badger.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  of  Clare  College,  has  been  appointed 
University  Lecturer  in  Botany ;  and  Dr.  Hill,  Master  of  Downing 
College,  University  Lecturer  in  advanced  Human  Anatomy. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Mr.  G.  C.  S.  Bland,  M.A.,  late  House  Master  at  Ipswich  School,  has 
been  appointed  Head-master  of  the  Devon  County  School.  Miss  Nichol¬ 
son,  of  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Head-mistress  of 
Reigate  High  School.  The  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Iron 
Acton,  Gloucestershire,  has  been  appointed  Warden  of  Radley  College, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  appointed  Warden  of  Keble. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Dawson,  of  the  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester,  has 
been  elected  Head-master  of  Kitworth  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Fox,  Head-master  of  the  Tideswell  Grammar 
School,  Derby,  has  been  appointed  Head-master  of  the  Reigate  Grammar 
School. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  Bill  for  the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, _  on 
which  we  commented  in  our  last  number,  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  past  session  of  Parliament,  and,  before  it  is 
again  brought  forward,  there  will  be  ample  time  for  its  promoters 
to  profit  by  the  criticism  which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  public 
press  and  elsewhere.  Should  the  bill  be  re-introduced  in  the 
next  session,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  its  more  objectionable 
features,  especially  those  embodied  in  the  first  clause,  will  be 
removed;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  abuses  sought  to  be  redressed 
by  it  cannot  be  intended  to  extend  to  cases  of  school  discipline, 
which  would,  nevertheless,  be  included  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  Act  if  the  wording  of  its  clauses  were  not  largely  modified. 
The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  will  not  fail  to  take  such  action  as  may 
seem  to  them  best  adapted  to  secure  the  necessary  alterations  in 
this  loosely-drawn  bill. 

Speaking  lately  at  Sidcup,  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  said  that, 
although  changes  in  the  existing  educational  system  might  be 
made,  there  was  no  intention  of  upsetting  the  compromise 
embodied  in  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870.  If  the  question  of 
religious  teaching  had  to  be  fought  over  again  much  mischief 
might  result,  and  certainly  he  should  be  against  bringing  the 
country  into  such  strife. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  by  30  votes  against  22,  a  larger 
majority  than  at  the  election  three  years  ago.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  has  been  replaced  by  Dr.  Gladstone  as  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum,  says  the  Globe, 
explains  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  a  scheme  which  his 
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committee  has  in  view  for  the  furtherance  of  art-teaching  and 
art-culture  in  the  local  elementary  schools.  The  committee 
desires  to  do,  so  far  as  Manchester  and  Salford  are  concerned, 
what  is  being  done,  to  a  cei’tain  extent,  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Art  in  Schools  Association.  It  wishes  to  lend  to 
each  school  a  collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  pottery,  plaster 
casts,  wall  papers,  and  other  artistic  products,  to  be  changed 
every  six  months,  each  article  being  accompanied  by  a  note 
explanatory  of  its  nature  and  intention.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  would  require  that  the  school  managers  should  allow  the 
children  to  pay  regular  visits  to  the  Art  Museum  itself,  there 
to  have  the  various  exhibits  described  to  them.  These  visits 
alone  would  be  of  great  educational  value  to  the  young  people, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  still  more  useful  to  them  would  be  such 
collections  of  art-work  as  the  Committee  propose  to  locate  in 
the  schools  themselves.  By  this  latter  means  the  children 
would  be  enabled  practically  to  live  in  an  artistic  atmosphere 
highly  favourable  to  the  infusion  and  growth  of  a  feeling  for 
the  beautiful.  The  notes  supplied  by  the  Committee,  and 
supplemented  by  the  competent  supervisors  it  proposes  to 
furnish,  would  be  of  service,  in  the  first  place,  in  making  the 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  different  forms  of  art  and  their  various 
modes  and  purposes.  But  even  more  effective  would  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  the  explanations  be  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  the 
children — in  accustoming  them  to  graceful  surroundings,  and 
thus  creating  in  them  a  love  and  desire  for  such  environment. 
That  love  and  desire  once  infused  into  them,  it  would  give  a  tone 
to  their  characters  and  to  their  lives,  and  have  incalculable 
results  for  good.  It  would  be  a  potent  civiliser,  being  in  that 
respect  a  much  more  vigorous  agent  than  mere  book-learning. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Greek  language,  Professor  Blackie 
observes  :  “  I  undertake  to  prove  that  by  learning  Greek  in  the 
natural  and  true  way  as  a  living  language,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  ear  and  response  by  the  tongue,  thinking  and  speaking  in 
Greek  from  the  very  first  lesson,  a  greater  familiarity  with  that 
noble  language  will  be  acquired  in  five  months  than  is  done  now 
by  the  assiduous  labour  of  as  many  years.  Nature  is  always 
right;  schoolmasters  and  scholars  are  sometimes  wrong.” 

“  ‘  To  produce  character :  that  is  the  end  of  teaching.’  This  is 
easily  said,”  observes  the  New  York  School  Journal,  “  but  how 
difficult  to  realise !  A  young  teacher  at  an  institute,  after 
hearing  the  first  sentence  in  this  article  pronounced  by  the 
conductor,  asked  with  surprise,  ‘And  is  character  to  be  aimed  at 
in  teaching  geography,  for  example  ?  ’  Is  it  not,  then,  a  common 
idea  that  character  is  the  result  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
some  moral  lesson?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a  common  idea 
that  character  has  relation  to  lying,  thieving,  slandering,  &c.  ? 
The  questioner  evidently  looked  at  character  from  a  low  stand¬ 
point.  What  is  character?  The  word  is  so  often  used  by  all 
classes  of  people  that  the  teacher  forgets  it  is  an  educational 
term,  and  must  have  a  technical  meaning.  As  the  educator  uses 
it,  it  means  a  fixed  purpose,  graven  into  the  mind,  charactered 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  soul,  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  of  things.  And  to  impress  character  there  must  be  an 
earnest  and  honest  search  after  truth.  And  so  all  searching 
after  truth  tends  to  form  character.  There  are  higher  and  lower 
truths;  there  are  different  purposes  that  impel  the  search,  so 
the  character  takes  shape  and  colour  accordingly.  But  all 
earnest  and  honest  search  after  truth  is  fruitful  in  effects ;  and 
so  the  teacher  must  aim  to  awaken  this  desire  to  know  the  truth. 
And  so  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed  must  be,  that  all 
children  at  school  who  are  earnestly  and  honestly  seeking  after 
truth  are  laying  the  foundation  of  character.  And  so  the  great 
question  the  teacher  must  ask  himself  is,  How  can  I  arouse  an 
earnest  seeking  after  truth  ?  ” 

_  The  Manchester  Geographical  Society  have  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  commercial  museums, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Society  hope,  during  next  year,  to  bring 
some  practical  proposition  before  their  members.  For  some  time 
past  they  have  made  a  special  feature  of  visiting  public  museums, 
libraries,  and  other  similar  institutions,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  all  collections  of  objects  or  of  books  bearing  upon 
geographical  research. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  December  1st,  a  very  large 
meeting,  convened  by  the  Council  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Adelphi,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  Organisation 
of  Secondary  Education.  There  were  considerably  over  200 


teachers  present,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  in  the  chair. 
The  object  of  this  meeting,  as  of  others  held,  or  to  be  held,  by 
the  fourteen  local  branches  of  the  Guild — was  to  elicit  and 
discuss  the  opinions  of  teachers,  rather  than  to  set  forth  any 
formal  propaganda.  The  meeting,  however,  seemed  completely 
unanimous  on  two  main  points,  viz.,  that  it  is  desirable  that  an 
educational  council  should  be  called  into  existence,  iuto  whose 
hands  the  organisation,  oversight,  and  direction  of  secondary 
education  should  be  placed ;  and  that  on  this  council  teachers 
themselves  should  be  adequately  represented.  When  all  the 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  answers  received  to  the 
questions  now  being  circulated  by  the  Guild,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  council  of  the  Guild  to  lay  the  opinions  expressed  before 
the  proper  authorities.  In  his  opening  address,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  very  clearly  set  forth  the  chief  points  to  be  considered. 
No  one,  he  said,  would  advocate  that  secondary  education  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  elementary  education  ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  have  no  organisation  at  all.  At 
present  there  was  no  body  existing  which  was  responsible  for  the 
secondary  education  of  the  country,  and  there  was  no  depart¬ 
ment  which  wTas  cognisant  of  the  secondary  schools,  or  of  the 
character  of  the  education  which  they  provided.  He  insisted  that 
it  was  necessary  that  some  kind  of  machinery  should  be  brought 
into  existence  for  several  specified  objects,  including — (1)  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  secondary  schools  duly 
related  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elementary  schools  beneath 
them,  and  to  the  universities  above  them  ;  (2)  the  adaptation  of 
the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  to  the  wants  and  require¬ 
ments  of  different  towns  and  districts  ;  (3)  the  registration  of 
teachers  employed  in  these  schools  ;  (4)  the  utilisation  of  the 
present  enormous  secondary  scholarship  fund  to  provide  free 
places  in  these  schools,  and  to  enable  pupils  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  receive  a  good  secondary  education,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  higher  technical  or  university  education ;  (5)  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  inspection  of  all  schools  in  receipt  of  funds  derived  from 
public  sources,  and  the  recognition  of  all  private  schools  that 
submit  to  such  inspection  ;  (6)  the  annual  publication  of  reports 
showing  the  number  and  distribution  of  schools,  the  curriculum 
of  studies,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  character  of  the 
teaching  appliances,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  that  is  original  on  the  subject 
of  education ;  still,  old  things  may  be  made  to  look  new  and  fresh 
by  a  speaker  who  has  got  the  gift  of  putting  wise  saws  neatly 
and  effectively.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  American  Minister,  did  this 
admirably  in  his  address  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
scholars  at  the  United  Westminster  Schools,  on  the  21st  ult. 
Speaking  our  language  and  considering  the  old  masterpieces  of 
English  literature  as  much  their  inheritance  as  ours,  the  philo¬ 
sophers  and  poets  of  America  have  struck  out  less '  that  is 
original  in  philosophy  and  poetry  than  the  conditions  of  life 
in  a  new  world  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  led  us  to 
expect.  As  one  of  their  writers  has  said,  “  We  still  read  the  old 
English  wisdom,  and  harp  on  the  ancient  strings.”  And  so  an 
American  of  culture  says  very  much  the  same  things  when 
addressing  an  audience  on  education  that  an  Englishman  would 
say — with,  perhaps,  this  difference,  that  a  very  featurely  sort  of 
humour  often  runs  through  the  speech  of  the  former.  That  sort 
of  humour  which  surprises  by  stating  truisms  as  if  they  were 
novelties — or  superficialities  as  if  they  were  profundities — is 
peculiarly  American.  Artemus  Ward’s  sage  remark  pointing  to 
a  hill,  “  The  highest  point  of  this  mountain  is  the  top,”  is  an 
example  of  what  we  mean.  Not  unlike  this  is  Mr.  Phelps’ 
advice  to  the  boys,  prefaced  as  it  was  with  the  remark  that  “he 
was  nob  going  to  give  them  any  good  advice.  That  was  rather  a 
cheap  article,  and,  like  many  cheap  articles,  it  was  apt  to  be 
disappointing.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  had  good  advice  enough 
to  float  a  ship,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  did  him  much  good. 
He  used  to  wonder,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better, 
why  the  gentlemen  that  were  so  generous  with  it  did  not  keep 
some  for  their  own  use,  and  why  they  did  not  pitch  in  and  do 
some  of  these  good  things  they  seemed  to  think  he  ought  to 
attempt.  He  used  to  wonder  whether  anybody  would  ever  come 
along  to  give  him  some  bad  advice, — to  tell  him  to  enjoy  life  in 
a  quiet  honest  way  as  well  as  he  could,  and  not  to  overstrain 
himself  in  the  effort  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Divine  Providence 
ever  intended  he  should  be.”  Again,  how  consoling  to  the 
average  boy  is  the  following  :  “  It  was  fortunate  that  the  world 
had  but  very  few  great  men  ;  he  did  not  know  whether  it  had  all 
it  needed  ;  perhaps  it  had  all  it  could  stand,  for,  like  the  blossoms 
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of  the  century  plant,  they  did  not  appear  oftener  than  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  If  there  were  any  such  boys  that  started  out 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  remarkably  clever,  they  would  be 
likely  to  find  as  they  gob  along  that  other  people  did  not  agree 
with  them.  But  those  who  were  destined  to  meet  with  any  great 
success  were  the  boys  who  were  not  conscious  of  their  own 
remarkable  deserts  or  importance,  but  would  find  it  out  from 
other  people  as  they  went  along  in  life.  Mr.  Phelps,  though 
following  in  office  so  popular  a  minister  as  Mr.  Russell  Lowell, 
has  won  golden  opinions  from  all  Englishmen,  and  we  greatly 
regret  to  hear  from  himself  that  he  is  about  to  quit  our  shores 
not  to  return. 

The  Datchelor  Training  College,  Camberwell,  has  just  added 
a  new  department  to  its  work.  The  Head  Mistress  of  the  school 
has  from  the  first  taken  much  interest  in  the  training  of  young 
teachers,  and  now  the  Cambridge  Teaching  Syndicate  has  been 
asked  to  recognise  the  School  as  an  authorised  Training  College, 
and  to  examine  its  students  annually  for  the  Cambridge  Teaching 
Certificate.  The  Syndicate  appointed  an  examiner  to  visit  the 
School,  and  on  his  report  has  accorded  to  the  School  the  desired 
formal  recognition. 

It  is  writh  deep  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Paley,  which  occurred  at  Bournemouth.  Frederick  Apthorp 
Paley  was  born  at  Easingwold,  near  York,  in  the  year  1816,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  and  grandson  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Paley,  author  of  “  The  Evidences  of  Christianity.” 
He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  over  which  school,  at  that  time, 
Dr.  Samuel  Butler  presided,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lich¬ 
field,  and  is  remembered  now  chiefly  for  his  atlases  of  ancient  and 
modern  geography.  From  Shrewsbury,  Paley  proceeded  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1838.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  a  man  who,  in  after  years,  became 
one  of  the  very  first  of  classical  scholars  should  not  be  found  in 
the  Tripos  of  his  year.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  which  in  those  days  kept  many  a  good  scholar 
from  his  place  in  the  Classical  Tripos — namely,  the  necessity  of 
taking  mathematical  honours  first.  For  eight  years  after  taking 
his  degree  he  resided  at  Cambridge.  In  1846  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  left  Cambridge,  whither  he  did  not 
return  until  1860,  at  which  date  the  disabilities,  under  which 
dissentients  from  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  had  till 
then  laboured,  were  partially  removed.  For  fourteen  years  he 
remained  at  the  University,  where  he  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  careful  classical  tutors.  In  1874  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the  Catholic 
University  College  at  Kensington,  which  post  he  held  till 
recently.  At  different  periods  of  his  life  Professor  Paley  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  great  quantity  of  work  for  the  Press,  chiefly  in 
editing  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Good  as  are  all  his  notes,  they 
are  surpassed  in  perspicacity  by  his  prefaces,  which,  indeed,  are 
of  almost  unique  value.  He  was  devoted  to  other  pursuits 
besides  classical  learning.  He  wrote  many  papers  on  archaeology 
and  botany,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Camden 
Society  at  Cambridge.  In  1883  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  influential  Committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  public  for  a  sum  of 
£200,000  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  four  technical  and  recre¬ 
ative  institutes  in  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs  north  of  the 
Thames  (Finsbury,  Hackney,  Islington,  and  St.  Pancras).  If  this 
sum  be  secured,  the  Charity  Commissioners,  it  is  hoped,  will,  as  in 
the  case  of  South  London,  be  prepared  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
£200,000  from  the  City  Parochial  Charities  fund  to  provide  an 
endowment  for  the  proposed  institutes.  The  assistance  of  the 
City  Companies — especially  of  those  owning  property  in  the 
boroughs — will,  we  doubt  not,  be  forthcoming ;  but  the  wealthy 
residents  must  be  prepared  liberally  to  aid  the  movement  if  the 
sum  necessary  to  secure  £200,000  from  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  fund  is  to  be  raised  before  the  expiration  of  the  powers 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  next  year.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  may  be  communicated  with  at  20  Finsbury 
Pavement,  E.C.,  or  payment  may  be  made  to  the  account  of  the 
North  London  Technical  Institutes  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

A  “  Crammer”  writes  to  the  St.  James’s  Gazette: — I  have  just 
been  spending  a  profitable  and  not  unpleasant  half-hour  in 
reading  the  list  of  names  (in  the  current  number  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century)  of  those  eminent  authorities  who  have  lately 
been  signing  my  death-warrant.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me, 
in  my  perusal  thereof,  was  the  jealous  care  that  had  been  ex¬ 


ercised  in  the  selection  of  signatures.  It  is  doubtless  right  that 
the  reader  should  seai’ch  in  vain  for  the  name  of  any  single 
schoolmaster  of  any  eminence,  for  nobody  wants  their  opinion 
on  matters  connected  with  teaching  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  though 
we  know  we  are  condemned  by  Mr.  (and  Mrs.)  Cuninghame 
Graham,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  we  should 
be  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Citizen  Burns  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  are  against  us  or  not.  Then,  too,  it  looks  like 
unkindness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins  to  let  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse’s  name  appear  in  print  unaccompanied  by  his 
own.  We  know  that  we  are  found  wanting  at  the  hands  of  the 
ex-cliairmau  of  the  Failsworth  (ominous  name  !)  Local  Board  and 
of  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  but  why,  O  why,  is  the  name 
of  no  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  found? 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  who  have  the  cause  of  real 
education  at  heart  to  know  that  “  a  late  member  of  the  firm  of 
H.  S.  King  and  Son,”  Mrs.  Mary  Jeuue,  and  the  editor  of  Good 
Words  do  not  approve  of  examinations ;  but  why  not  also  have 
gladdened  their  hearts  by  assuring  them  that  a  present  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Snooks  and  Juggins,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de 
Tomkins,  and  the  editor  of  the  Infants'  Friend  are  of  the  same 
opinion  ?  It  will  be  a  blow  to  many  to  seek  in  vain  for  the 
honoured  signature  of  Professor  Baldwin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  letters  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of 
December  the  13th  and  14<fh  : — 

Sir, — Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  a  few  lines  respect¬ 
ing  the  recent  College  of  Preceptors’  Examination  in  your  widely- 
read  paper  ? 

I  should  like  to  ask  your  readers  if  they  think  it  right  to  ask 
pupils  questions  in  English  history  which  cannot  be  answered 
from  any  ordinaiy  history.  The  following  questions  were  put  in 
the  First  Class  College  of  Preceptors’  Examination  held  last 
week : — 

“  What  is  meant  by  the  following  :  The  Statute  of  Provisors,  the  Dic¬ 
tum  de  Kenilworth,  Justices  in  Eyre,  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  Present¬ 
ment  of  Englishry  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  know  of  the  Mad  Parliament,  the  Good  Parliament,  the 
Wonderful  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  Bats,  the  Unlearned  Parliament, 
the  Model  Parliament  ?  ’  ’ 

“  What  do  you  know  of  the  Kentish  Petition,  the  Aylesbury  Case,  the 
Mohocks,  ‘Mrs.Morley,’  Sorrel,  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  the  Sacheverell  Clause, 
the  ‘  Flying  Squadron,’  the  ‘  Tackers  ?  ’  ” 

One  of  the  Recent  History  Candidates. 


Sir, — May  I  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  a  letter  in  your  columns 
to-day  on  the  First  Class  History  paper  in  the  recent  College  of 
Preceptors  Examination,  and,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to  do  so, 
to  your  leading  article  on  the  subject.  I  would  submit — 

1.  That  it  is  scarely  fair  to  judge  an  examination  paper  by  two 
or  three  selected  questions,  as  you  judge  wheat  by  a  sample, 
especially  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  questions  chosen  were 
those  least  acceptable  to  your  correspondent. 

2.  That  a  paper  intended  partly  as  a  competitive,  and  partly  as 
a  pass  test,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  questions  of 
very  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  provided  always  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  fairly  prepared  candidate  to  obtain  pass  marks,  and 
for  a  well  prepared  candidate  to  obtain  the  marks  required  for 
distinction.  It  is  scarely  expected  in  any  examination  that  any 
paper  should  be  quite  “floored.” 

3.  That  the  incriminated  questions  are  by  no  means  so  open 
to  criticism  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  and  in  particular 
that  they  are  calculated  to  elicit  thoughtful,  rather  than  “  mne¬ 
monic,”  answers. 

The  paper  under  discussion  consists  of  a  general  section  and  of 
alternative  groups  of  questions  on  limited  periods.  The  general 
section  consists  of  four  questions,  two  of  which  are  quoted  by 
your  correspondent.  The  two  which  he  did  not  quote  are  as 
follow  : — 

‘  ‘  Give  an  account  of  the  Dutch  wars  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  or,  of  the  wars  in  India  between  1740  and 
1790;” 

“Explain,  in  your  own  words,  what  you  understand  by  the  South 
Sea  Scheme  ;  or,  hy  the  Armed  Neutrality  ;  ” 

both  surely  unexceptionable  questions.  As  to  the  questions  so 
severely  criticised,  the  first,  containing  historical  terms  like  the 
Statute  of  Provisors  and  Presentment  of  Englishry,  seems  to  me 
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to  deal  exclusively  with  points  of  great  importance.  That  on  the 
Parliaments  (in  quoting  which,  by  the  way,  your  correspondent 
omits  the  “  Little  Parliament  ”)  would  no  doubt  be  out  of  place 
in  a  paper  intended  simply  for  pass  candidates  ;  and  were  an  exa¬ 
mination  made  up  largely  of  such  questions,  it  would  deserve 
severe  criticism.  But,  surely,  in  revising  English  History  with 
pupils  who  have  been  through  it  several  times  before — and  this 
is  the  case  with  First  Class  candidates — it  is  natural  for  a  teacher 
to  run  through  it  on  various  lines,  one  of  which  would  be  Parlia¬ 
mentary  History.  In  such  a  review,  the  nicknames  given  to 
several  Parliaments,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  are  often  con¬ 
venient  and  suggestive. 

I  now  pass  to  the  question  taken  from  the  paper  on  a  selected 
period.  The  question  is  one  of  five  on  a  period  of  only  twenty-six 
years  (1688 — 1714),  which  is,  of  course,  expected  to  be  known  in 
some  detail.  Of  the  nine  items  of  which  it  consists — none  of  them, 
I  think,  particularly  abstruse  to  any  one  who  has  recently  read 
the  period — only  five  are  to  be  answered,  a  detail  of  some  im¬ 
portance  which  your  coi'respondent  passes  over.  Moreover,  the 
form  of  the  question :  “  What  do  you  know  about . . .  seems  to 
me  to  invite  intelligent  answers — an  explanation,  for  example,  of 
the  constitutional  privilege  of  which  the  teachers  awaited  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  a  mere  effort  of  memory. 

The  remaining  questions  of  the  section  contain  much  that  even 
a  moderately  prepared  candidate  could  not  fail  to  answer. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  with  so  long  a  letter.  May  I 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  good  many  years’  experience  both  in 
setting  History  papers  myself  and  in  revising  those  set  by  others, 
has  convinced  me  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task.  History 
is  too  often  taught  from  inferior  text-books  by  men  whose  know¬ 
ledge  does  not  go  beyond  their  text-book  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
for  an  examiner,  who  feels  strongly  the  evil  of  such  a  system,  to 
go  to  an  opposite  extreme.  From  long  intercourse  with  the  exa¬ 
miners  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  alive  to  both  dangers. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Eve, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

LONDON  MATRICULATION  MECHANICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Sib,, — Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  serious  evil  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of 
London,  viz.,  the  uncertainty  of  the  character  of  the  paper  on 
Mechanics.  One  set  of  examiners  spring  dynes  and  ergs  on  the 
astonished  candidate,  then  repent  and  settle  down  to  good, 
though,  at  first,  puzzling  questions  on  the  first  principles  of  the 
subject.  Their  successors  ignore  these  efforts,  and,  at  one  jump, 
go  back  to  the  style  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  climax  was,  I  hope, 
reached  last  June,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  gauge  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  candidates  by  two  questions  with  riders  on  Dynamics ; 
two,  ivithout  riders,  on  Statics ;  and  four,  each  with  a  rider,  on 
Hydrostatics.  Now  it  may  be  assumed  that  teachers  and  candi¬ 
dates  would  either  divide  their  preparation  equally  between  the 
three  subjects,  or  would  give  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to 
Dynamics  and  Statics.  The  paper  must,  therefore,  have  disap¬ 
pointed  many.  Candidates  who  would  have  done  well  in  a  search¬ 
ing  all-round  paper  were  fearful  of  their  pass  in  this ;  on  the 
other  hand,  many  who  could  not  have  stood  a  good  test  were  able 
to  pass  by  answering  a  few  questions  of  a  cram  character.  The 
latter  fact  is  soon  manifested  in  the  Intermediate  Science  classes, 
when  matriculated  candidates  at  once  show  that  they  know  next 
to  nothing  about  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  Dynamics — such  as  the 
nature  of  an  acceleration,  the  theoretical  unit  of  force,  the  quanti¬ 
tative  meaning  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  and,  of  course,  the 
relation  between  the  measures  of  work  and  energy— all  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  June  paper. 

Again,  candidates  are  allowed  to  pass  in  Statics  either  on 
merely  stating  the  rule  for  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  system  of  particles  from  two  axes — without  in  the  least  ap¬ 
preciating  the  definition  of  that  point,  or  on  solving  a  problem 
about  upsetting  a  table,  which  necessitated  taking  moments  about 
a  line  not  in  the  plane  of  the  principal  points,  unless,  forsooth, 
the  legs  of  the  table  were  to  be  taken  as  examination  legs  whose 
length  might  be  neglected  (it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  candidates  saw  this  point).  Candidates  who  did  the  table 
question  by  the  light  of  nature  break  down  when  asked  a  simpler 
question,  such  as  “  to  state  accurately  the  resultant  of  two  given 
unlike  parallel  forces.” 

I  ask  teachers  to  unite  with  me  in  endeavouring  to  upset  this 
sham-sample  style  of  paper,  and  to  obtain  a  real  test  of  continuous 
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work,  such  as  is  supplied  in  the  other  subjects  of  examination. 

I  think  a  good  model  would  be  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following 
Ran  :  (1)  that  there  should  be  an  unvarying  number  of  questions, 
say  five,  on  each  branch  of  the  paper  ;  (2)  that  one  of  each  kind 
should  carry  an  asterisk  implying  that  it  is  meant  specially  for 
the  Honours  candidates ;  (3)  that  no  candidate  should  attempt 
more  than  ten  questions  ;  (4)  that  a  pass  be  not  allowed  for 
answers  in  only  one  branch  ;  (5)  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  the  questions  should  be  mainly  of  an 
arithmetical  character — so  that  the  attention  may  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  physical  concepts. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  &c. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth,  R.  W.  Genese. 

17 th  December,  1888. 

SLOYD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sib, — I  should  like  to  join  with  you  in  bearing  testimony  to 
“  what  Miss  Chapman  and  Miss  Nystrom  are  ably,  zealously,  and 
indefatigably  doing  to  acclimatise  Sloyd  in  England,”  and  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  three  advantages  ascribed  by  Miss  Chapman 
in  your  issue  this  month  to  Sloyd  study  in  England  over  that  in 
Sweden. 

Last  Christmas  I  was  a  pupil  of  Miss  Chapman  and  Miss 
Nystrom’s  for  four  weeks,  and  last  summer  I  was  at  Naas  for 
four  weeks  with  an  old  friend.  My  friend  is  the  nimbler  man  with 
his  fingers,  but  he  had  not  worked  at  Sloyd  before.  At  Naas  he 
got  through  his  models  more  rapidly  than  I ;  and,  if  I  further 
mention  that  out  of  a  possible  5  he  obtained  on  an  average  31, 
whilst  I  obtained  4i,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  gladly  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  difference,  and  something  more  than  the 
difference,  was  due  to  the  care  and  skill  of  Miss  Chapman  and 
Miss  Nystrom’s  instruction. 

And  now  for  Miss  Chapman’s  three  advantages.  (1)  Miss 
Chapman  very  properly  says  that  people  understand  better  what 
they  learn  when  it  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language.  But  the  instruction  at  Naas  is  given  in  English.  Let 
me  quote  the  words  of  a  Naas  student  which  appeared  in  print 
on  Sept.  28th  last : — “The  language  need  be  no  difficulty.  The 
lectures  were,  for  the  first  time  this  summer,  delivered  in  English 
as  well  as  in  Swedish  and  German.  The  Sloyd  teachers  them¬ 
selves  know  some  English,  and  are  eager  to  learn  more.  The 
English,  too,  help  one  another;  those  who  are  going  through 
their  second  course  pass  their  experience  on  to  the  beginners.” 
What  sort  of  English  Director  Salomon  speaks  may  be  seen  from 
his  “  Farewell  Address  to  the  Students  ”  on  Sept.  4th  last,  which 
may  be  procured  from  Miss  Ward,  Girls’  High  School,  Ipswich. 

(2)  I  may  be  an  unobservant  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Swedish  tools  are  much  the  same  as  the  English.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  is  that,  in  Sweden,  as  on  the  Continent  generally,  the 
frame  saw  is  used  instead  of  the  hand  saw.  And  for  school 
purposes  the  frame  saw  is  better,  as  necessitating  a  better 
hygienic  posture.  Most  of  those,  too,  who  go  to  Naas,  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  tools  and  benches  can  be  procured  there  at  such  a 
cheap  rate  that  makers  in  England  are  beginning  to  cry  out  that 
Herr  Abrahamson  is  selling  under  cost  price.  Promoters  of 
Recreative  Evening  Classes,  who  are  often  hindered  by  scarcity 
of  funds,  will  not  fail  to  note  this. 

(3)  The  objects  made  in  England  must,  of  course,  be  things 
used  in  English,  and  not  in  Swedish,  households.  I  myself 
worked  through  the  first  eighteen  models  of  the  Higher  Boys’ 
School  series  at  Naas,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
just  as  useful  in  England  as  in  Sweden  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  remaining  members 
of  the  series. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Brighton  two  years  ago,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  full  both  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  Feb.,  1887, 
and  in  Lord  Meath’s  Prosperity  and  Pauperism ,  Miss  Chapman 
dwells  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  at  Naas ;  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Director,  and  his  determination  to  make  students  of 
every  nation  seize  his  ideas  ;  upon  the  interesting,  fruitful,  and 
varied  discussions  on  educational  questions  which  the  Director 
does  his  utmost  to  promote  ;  upon  the  simplicity  and  refinement  of 
student-life  there  ;  upon  its  cost,  so  absurdly  small,  and  gives  the 
clearest  directions  for  the  journey.  But  all  these  matters,  occu¬ 
pying  100  lines  in  the  original  lecture,  are  silently  dropped  in 
Miss  Chapman’s  pamphlet  reprint.  I  am  sure  all  her  best  friends 
(the  Sloyd  Association  Committee,  for  instance)  will  join  with 
me  in  urging  her  to  restore  the  gem  of  her  paper  to  its  former 
and  rightful  place.  J.  S.  Thobntoip 

Manchester, 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  Taught  by  Picture  and 
Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  the  Elements  of  Maps,  Definitions,  &c.  The 
Pictorial  Examples  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Geographical  Features  of 
England.  By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A.  Cloth,  Is.  9d.  1 Just  published. 

Practical  Trench  Grammar.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  With 
Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  C.  O.  Sonntag.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 

“  Practical,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  seems  to  us  just  the 
thing  for  elementary  school  work." — Schoolmaster. 

Dr.  Burns’  Praxis  Primaria.  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Writing  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Syntax,  Idiomatic  Differences,  and  Latin 
Style.  Eighth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  Key,  3s.  del. 

“Amongst  the  many  similar  works  this  ought  to  take  a  high  place.”  — 
Educational  Times. 

Compendious  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  For 
Schools  and  Pupil  Teachers.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“A  clear,  simple,  sensible  elementary  grammar,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  forms.” — Journal  of  Education. 

The  English  Language  and  Literature;  An  Outline  for 
Schools,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Students.  By  David  Campbell.  Cloth, 
limp,  6d.  ;  cloth  boards,  9d. 

“  For  a  beginner  this  is  a  capital  little  book  ."—Teachers'  Aid. 

Stories  and  Essays.  A  Series  of  Exercises  in  English  Composi¬ 
tion.  Cloth,  Is.  [Just  published. 

“  This  is  a  useful  sequel  to  the  ‘  Handbook  of  Composition  Exercises  ’  already 
noticed.  The  stories  are  all  striking  and  sufficiently  varied,  and  are  classified 
with  a  view  to  correct  in  succession  the  common  errors  of  beginners  in  com- 

osition.” — Educational  Times. 

Handbook  of  English  Composition  Exercises.  Comprising 
Short  Stories,  Subjects  and  Hints  for  Essays,  Rules  and  Models  for  Letters, 
&c.  Cloth,  Is. 

“  This  book  is  a  decided  boon  ;  and  teachers  will  find  that  while  lightening 
their  work  it  improves  the  results.” — Educational  Neivs. 

What  and  How :  A  Guide  to  Successful  Oral  Teaching.  By 
Joseph  Hassell,  A.K.C.  (Lond.)  Cloth,  is. 

“The  whole  of  this  little  volume  is  practical  and  useful,  and  will  be  found  of 
real  service  in  the  every  day  work  of  school.” — School  Guardian. 

Common  Things  and  Elementary  Science,  in  the  form  of 
Object  Lessons.  By  Joseph  Hassell,  A.K.C.  (Lond,).  Seventh  Edition. 
Cloth  3s.  6d. 

“  A  most  complete  handbook  of  object  lessons." — Practical  Teacher. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  on  an  entirely  New  Method.  By 

Jonx  Jackson.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  Compiled  on  new  lines,  at  once  clear  and  exhaustive,  Mr.  Jackson’s  work  is, 
best  of  all,  eminently  practical.”— Educa  ti  on  a  l  Times. 


A  Synopsis  of  English  History;  or,  Historical  Note-Book. 
For  the  use  of  Pupil  Teachers,  Students,  &e.  Compiled  by  Herbert 
Wills.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  abstract  of  the  memory  work  of  history.  We  can  recommend 
it  with  the  greatest  confidence.” — Schoolmaster. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A. 
late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations,  Genealogical 
Tables,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  book,  well  designed,  and  faithfully  executed.” — School¬ 
master. 

Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and 
Modern.  By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Eight  Coloured  Maps.  Cloth,  6s.  Gd. 

“  Surpasses  for  clearness  and  fulues;  any  summary  we  have  elsewhere  seen.” 
— Athenceum. 

An  Epitome  of  History,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  For 
Students  and  General  Reference.  By  Carl  Ploetz.  Translated,  with 
extensive  additions,  by  H.  Tillinghast.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  In  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  fulness  and  general 
accuracy  of  its  details,  the  work  is  almost  unique.” — Times. 

Baynham’s  Elocution. — Select  Readings  and  Recitations,  with 
Rules  and  Exercises  on  Pronunciation,  Gesture,  Tone,  and  Emphasis.  By 
Geo.  W.  Baynham,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  Glasgow  University,  &c. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  As  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  the  adornments  and  graces  of 
expression,  this  volume  is  marked  by  qualities  of  more  than  ordinary  value.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;  Literary 
Scientific,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing.  Based  on  the  New  Edition  of 
Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary.  By  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;  half  morocco,  15s. 

The  ‘  Concise  Dictionary  ’  stands  first — and  by  along  interval — among  all  the 
one-volume  English  Dictionaries  hitherto  published.” — The  Academy. 

The  Student’s  English  Dictionary,  Etymological,  Pronouncing, 
and  Explanatory.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  300  Engravings. 
Imperial  lGmo,  Roxburgh,  7s.  Gd. ;  half  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

“  This  is  the  best  Etymological  Dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within 
moderate  compass.”— Spectator. 

Dr.  Ogilvie’s  Smaller  English  Dictionary.  Abridged  by  the 
Author  from  the  “  Student’s  Dictionary.”  Imperial  161110,  cloth,  red  edges, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Roxburgh,  3s.  Gd. 

“We  know  no  Dictionary  so  suited  for  school  use  as  this.”  —  British 
Quarterly  Review. 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 


Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy :  a  Text-Book  of  Elementary 
Physics.  By  Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.  Enlarged  Edition.  Con¬ 
taining  copious  Notes  on  the  Syllabus  of  “Elementary  Physics”  as  set 
forth  in  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  recently  issued. 
Peap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  [Just  published. 

This  edition  contains  everything  necessary  for  classes  in  the  new  “  Alter¬ 
native  for  the  Eirst  or  Elementary  Stage  of  Subjects  VIII.  and  IX.” 

“  A  book  of  great  merit ;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
lucidity  of  the  author’s  former  publications.” — Athenceum. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By 

Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Suited  for  Subjects  X.  and  X.  p.  Fcap. 
8vo.  [Immediately. 

Earth  Knowledge :  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography.  By  ~W.  J. 
Harrison  and  H.  R.  Wakeeield.  Part  I.,  Elementary,  Is.  Gd. ; 
Part  II.,  Advanced,  2s. 

“  Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement 
will  cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.” — Schoolmaster. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics.  By 

R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  (Oxon.)  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  fundamental  units  are  thoroughly  well  explained,  and,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  they  are  used  consistently  throughout.  In  fact,  from  a  mathe¬ 
matical  point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.”— Nature. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  J.  M'Gregor- 
Robertson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

“  A  good  system  of  arrangement  and  clear  expressive  exposition  distinguish 
this  book.  The  definitions  of  terms  are  remarkably  lucid  and  exact,  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  woodcuts  and  explanatory 
diagrams  are  numerous  and  good.” — Saturday  Review. 

Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  through¬ 
out.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  18s.  ;  also  in  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  each. 

Part  I. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, &c.  I  Part  III. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Part  II.— Heat.  [  Part  IV.— Sound  and  Light. 

“  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms 
a  model  work  for  a  class  in  experimental  physics.” — Saturday  Revieiv. 


Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  Professor  Everett. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Feap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  An  unexceptionable  work,  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  its  teach¬ 
ing.” — Journal  of  Science. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  With  Notes,  Examples,  and 
Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Books  I.  to 
IV.,  complete  in  one  volume,  2s.  Gd.  [Just  published. 

Book  I.,  Is.  Book  II.,  6d.  Book  III.,  Is.  Book  IV.,  Gd. 

“  Carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  .  .  .  will  become  a  favourite  with  many 
teachers.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  We  commend  the  work  to  those  who  are  preparing  candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Blackie’s  Elementary  Algebra.  From  Notation  to  Easy 
Quadratic  Equations.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd.  With  Answers.  2s. 

“A  very  good  book  indeed  ;  the  examples  are  numerous,  and  the  explanations 
clear.” — Schoolmaster. 

Algebraic  Factors.  How  to  Find  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 
Enlarged  Edition,  to  which  is  added  Factors  in  the  Examination  Room. 
By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight.  Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 

“  This  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  young  students. School  Guardian. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  H.  Pinker¬ 
ton,  B.A.  (Oxon.).  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“  An  excellent  text-book.  The  exposition  and  demonstration  of  principles  are 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  fulness.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
abundance  of  practical  examples.” — Athenceum. 

Algebra,  up  to  and  including  Progressions  and  Scales  of 

Notation.  By  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“A  well-arranged,  clear,  and  useful  little  hook.” — Athenceum. 

Mathematical  Wrinkles  for  Matriculation  and  other  Exams. 
Consisting  of  Six  Sets  of  London  Matriculation  Papers  in  Mathematics, 
with  full  Solutions.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  result  is  a  book  likely  to  be  very 
serviceable  to  students.” — Academy. 


*j/*  Blackie  Sf  Son’s  Full  Catalogue  of  Educational  Books  post-free  on  application. 

London  ;  BLACKIE  AND  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey, 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 


The  Dramas  Of  Sophocles.  Rendered  into  English  'Verse, 
Dramatic  and  Lyric.  By  Sir  Geokge  Young,  Bart.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  1  Vol.,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

Faciliora.  An  Elementary  Latin  Book  on  a  New  Principle.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Seager,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  6d. 

Easy  Translations  of  Nepos,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  &e., 

for  Retranslation  into  Latin.  By  T.  Collins,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


A  Key  or  Companion  to  Wrigley’s  Collection  of  Ex¬ 
amples  and  Problems  in  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Being 
Illustrations  of  Mathematical  Processes  and  Methods  of  Solution.  By  Rev.  A. 
Wrigley,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Examples:  Pure  and  Mixed.  By  J.  M. 

Dyer,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Scholar  at  Oxford,  Assistant  Master,  Eton 
College  ;  and  R.  Proxvde  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  Col¬ 
lege.  6s. 

Elementary  Physics,  Examples  and  Examination  Papers 

in.  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  Chemistry,  Electricity, 
London  Matriculation,  Cambridge  B.  A.,  Edinburgh ,  Glasgow,  South  Kensington, 
Cambridge  Junior  and  Senior  Papers,  and  Answers.  By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A., 
Assistant  Examiner,  London  University. 

Euclid:  A  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Deighton’s  Edition.  By  Horace 
Deighton,  Principal  of  Harrison  College,  Barbadoes.  5s. 

Book-keeping,  Examination  Papers  in.  Set  at  the  Civil 

Service,  Society  of  Arts,  and  other  Examinations,  with  Preliminary  Exercises. 
Collected  and  Written  by  J.  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C.,  F.S.S.,  Fellow  ofthe  Society 
of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  Lecturer  in  the  City  of  London  College.  Crown 
Svo,  3s. 


MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS . 


Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Boielle,  Senior  French 
Master  at  Dulwich  College. 

For  Beginners. 

La  Belle  Nivernaise.  Histoire  d’un  vieux  bateau  et  cle  son 
equipage.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  With  6  Illustrations.  2s.  6d, 


For  Advanced  Students. 

Bug  Jargal.  By  Victor  Hugo.  3s.  [ Ready . 

Others  to  follow. 


MODERN  GERMAN  AUTHORS. 

With  Notes,  &c.,  by  Professor  Lange,  Dr.  H.  Hager,  Dr.  A.  A.  Macdonell, 
and  F.  Storr,  B.A.  Small  crown  8vo. 

First  Series,  for  Beginners.  Edited  with  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Vocabulary. 

Hey’sFaheln  fur  Kinder.  Edited  by  Prof.  F.  Lance,  Ph.D.  ls.6d. 

Second  Series,  for  Intermediate  Students.  Edited  with  Biographical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 

Benedix’s  Dr.  Wespe.  Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Third  Series,  for  Advanced  Students.  Edited  with  Critical  Introduction  and 

Notes. 

Hoffman’s  Meister  Martin,  der  Kiifner.  By  Prof.  F.  Lange, 
Ph.D.  Is.  6d. 

Heyse’s  Hans  Lange.  By  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.  2s, 

Auerbach’s  Auf  Wache,  and  Roquette’s  Der  Gefrorene 

Kuss.  By  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.  2s. 

Moser’s  Der  Bibliothekar.  By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2s. 
Eber’s  Eine  Frage.  By  F.  Storr,  B.A.  2s. 

Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten.  By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 
Gutzkow’s  Zopf  und  Schwert.  By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2s. 
German  Epic  Tales.  Edited  by  Karl  Newhaus,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 


Poynter’s  South  Kensington 

Drawing  Books. 

Produced  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  Instructions  and  Dia¬ 
grams  attached  to  the  Examples,  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  both  Teacher 
and  Pupil.  Each  Book  contains  fine  Cartridge  Paper  for  drawing  on. 

Freehand  for  Children .  4  Books,  4d.  each ;  or  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Freehand,  Elementary  Design .  2  Books,  4d.  each ;  or  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

Freehand,  First  Grade,  Ornament  ...  6  Books,  4d.  each ;  or  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

Freehand,  First  Grade,  Plants .  6  Books,  4d.  each;  or  cloth,  3s.  Od, 

Freehand,  Second  Grade .  4  Books,  Is.  each ;  or  cloth,  5s.  Od. 

The  Designs  are  published  also  on  Cards. 

“  The  choice  of  subjects  is  admirable ;  there  is  not  an  ugly  drawing  in  the 
book.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


ADVANCED  SEIUES. 

Elementary  Human  Figure  .  4  Books,  6d. each;  or  cl.,  3s.  Od. 

Advanced  Human  Figure .  3  Books,  2s,  each ;  or  cl.,  8s.  6d, 

Figures  from  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  4  Books,  2s.  each ;  or  cl,,  10s.  6d, 

Elementary' Perspective  Drawing  ...  4  Books,  Is.  each ;  or  cl„  5s,  Od, 

“  These  are  magnificent  publications,  and  must  prove  valuable  helps  to  the 
teacher  of  drawing,”— Saturday  Review. 


Poynter’s  Drawing  Books 

for  the  Standards. 

A  Series  of  New  Designs,  with  Selections  from  “  Dyce’s  Drawing  Book.”  Pro¬ 
duced  under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  lt.A-,  and  approved  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  In  8  Books  at  2d.  each,  and  20  Books  at  3d.  each. 

The  Designs  are  published  also  on  Cards. 

“Poynter’s  ‘Drawing  for  the  Standards’  is  excellent,  and  has  no  rivals,”— 
Jour  nal  of  Education. 


Vere  Foster’s  Drawing  Books. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  PAPER  FOR  DRAWING  ON. 


In  Fifty  Numbers,  price  2d.  each. 


A  1—2.  Elementary. 

B  1 — 2.  Simple  Objects. 

C  1 — 2.  Domestic  Objects. 
D  1 — 2.  Leaves. 

E  1—2.  Plants. 


G  1—2.  Flowers. 

I  1—4.  Ornament. 
J  1—4.  Trees. 

K  1—4.  Landscape. 
M  1—4.  Marine. 


O  1—10.  Animals. 

Q  1 — 4.  Human  Figure. 
R  1 — 3.  Geometry. 

T  1 — 4.  Mechanical. 

Z.  Blank  Exercise  Book, 


Vere  Foster’s  Drawing  Cards. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

First  Grade.  Set  I.— Familiar  Objects.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 

First  Grade.  Set  II. — Leaf  Form.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 

First  Grade,  Set  III. — Elementary  Ornament.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 
Second  Grade.  Ornament.  By  F.  E.  Hulme.  18  large  Cards.  Price  2s, 
Advanced  Series.  Animals.  By  Harrison  Weir.  24  Cards.  Price  Is.  6d. 


Vere  Foster’s  Copy  Books. 

These  books  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  clear  and  legible  handwriting,  and  to  afford  a  simple,  rapid,  and  elegant 
style  of  writing  for  general  correspondence.  The  writing  is  continuous,  each 
word  being  written  from  end  to  end  without  lifting  the  pen.  By  means  of  this 
system  a  legible,  elegant,  and  rapid  style  of  handwriting  is  certain  to  be  formed. 

The  Original  Series.  In  18  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Bold  Writing  Series.  In  17  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Palmerston  Series.  In  11  Numbers,  at  3d.  each. 

“  We  have  never  seen  any  books  of  the  kind  so  admirably  graduated  and  so 
helpful  to  the  scholar.” — Standard. 


Vere  Foster’s  National  Competition 
in  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Mr.  Vere  Foster's  Scheme  of  Prizes  for  the  present  year  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


V  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  POST  FREE  OR  APPLICATION. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  .  _ 

WHITTAKER  &  CO,  Paternoster  Square ;  Cambridge :  DEIGHTON.  London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  &  50  Old  Bailey, 
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^University  Correspondence  Colleoe. 


The  next  Classes  commence  — 

For  B.A.  on  Feb.  16,  1889. 

(Or  students  may  work  up  to  earlier  sections  of  their  classes 
during  the  Vacation.) 

Inter.  Arts,  on  Feb.  9,  1889. 

Matrie.,  Jan.  5,  1889. 


TUTORS. 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch 

IV.  (English  and  French),  Teachers’  Diploma,  Early 
English  Text  Society’s  Prizeman. 

B.  J.  Hayes,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First-Class  Honours 

in  Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final ;  Editor  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  VI.;  Author  of  Matrie.  Latin;  a  Translation  of 
Xenophon’s  Oeconomicus,  Jointly  of  Inter.  Greeh. 

S.  Bideal,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  Chemistry,  Gold  Medallist ;  Assistant 
Lecturer,  University  College,  London ;  and  Assistant 
Examiner  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

W.  F.  Masom,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First-Class  Honours  (Classics) 
at  B.A.,  Double  Honours  (French  and  English)  at  Inter. 
Arts,  Second  in  Honours  at  Matrie.,  University  Exhibi¬ 
tioner  ;  Editor  of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  XVII.,  and  Milton’s 
Sonnets  •  Author  of  A  Translation  of  The  Epistles  of 
Horace ;  A  Synopsis  of  Homan  and  Grecian  History. 

J.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  First  in  First  Class 
Honours. 

L.  J.  Lhuissier,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  at  both  the  Tnter.  and 
Final  Exam. ;  B.-es-Sc.  Paris ;  also  of  Stuttgart  and 
Strasburg. 

G.  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First 

Division  in  Part  II.,  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Fellow  of  the  Camb.  Phil.  Soc. 

C.  V.  Burton,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours. 

H.  J.  Maidment,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.,  First  Class 
Honours.  Author  of  A  Translation  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

F.  Byland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Second  in  First  Class  Honours  (Mental 

and  Moral  Science,  &c.);  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Science 
Tripos,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  a  Manual  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics  for  Lond.  E.A.  and  B.Sc.,  &c. 

J.  Welton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.’s  at  Degree 
Exam.,  Honours  in  French  at  B.A.  and  English  at  Inter. 

C.  H.  Draper,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  B.A.,  Teachers’  Diploma. 

C.  G.  Lamb,  B.Sc.,  Honours  in  Physics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final ; 
Neil  Arnott  Medallist ;  Exhibitioner  at  Matriculation. 

A.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  D.Mus.  (Lond.,  one  of  two  only),  10th  in 
Honours  at  Matriculation,  and  Classical  Honours,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

G.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.),  M.B.  (Hons.). 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry. 

With  twelve  others,  for  whose  degrees  see  page  5  of  Prospectus. 


Full  particulars  from 

THE  SECRET  ARY,  Uniy.  Corr,  Cpll.,  Cambridge. 


SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Outer  Pages  and  Facing  Matter  .  5  10  0 
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LONDON ,  JANUARY  1,  1889. 

The  tilt  against  the  “fashionable  fancy  for  examinations  ” 
seems  to  have  spent  itself  in  the  first  attack,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  not  been  materially  advanced  during  the  past  month. 
The  public  appears  to  be  recovering  from  the  scare  which 
was  at  first  caused  by  the  formidable  array  of  great  names 
which  were  marshalled  for  the  general  assault ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  eagerness  to  add  explanations,  we 
shall  be  right  in  surmising  that  some  of  the  “protesters” 
are  half  ashamed  of  the  part  they  have  played. 

The  after-fruits  of  the  commotion  are,  however,  appearing, 
and  one  of  these  is  not  without  some  amusing  features.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  some  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
“trained  examinees  who  have  learned  to  play  ten  examina¬ 
tion  games  blindfold,”  would  have  retorted,  and  would  have 
proved,  as  many  of  the  “  much-examined” — judges,  statesmen, 
educationists,  and  others— might  easily  prove,  how  base 
and  baseless  a  calumny  it  is  to  say  that  “  they  have  lived 
their  mental  lives  before  they  are  five-and-twenty  ;  that  the 
victory  of  life  has  seemed  to  them  gained,  and  knowledge 
exhausted,  almost  before  the  threshold  of  either  has  been 
passed.” 

Although  the  prize-winners  have  not  been  drawn  out,  it 
seems  that  the  unsuccessful  examinees  of  all  kinds  are 
aroused,  and  are  on  the  alert  to  catch  examiners  tripping  at 
every  opportunity.  This  is  the  amusing  outcome  of  the 
great  crusade,  and  we  are  inclined  to  commend  the  new 
critics.  Examiners  have  been  too  prone  to  ridicule  merci¬ 
lessly  the  absurdities  which  are  written  for  them,  and  now 
that  the  hue-and-cry  against  examinations  has  been  raised, 
the  tables  are  turned,  and  it  is  the  examiners  who  are  in  the 
pillory.  We  have  always  felt  that  examiners  would  do  more 
good  by  pointing  out  and  dilating  on  the  merits  of  the  best 
answers,  than  on  making  sport  of  the  worst,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  predisposed  to  share  in  the  amusement  of  the  retaliation. 
It  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  the  bad  answers  in  a  set  of  papers, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  turn  any  examination  into  ridicule 
by  making  use  of  minute  errors  and  bookish  technicalities 
which  may  be  found  amongst  the  questions.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  condemn 
the  whole,  when  we  may  cure  the  little  that  is  unsound. 

The  first  of  these  complaints  we  note  is  the  following  : 
“  In  the  algebra  paper  set  at  the  Army  preliminary  exami¬ 
nation,  part  of  the  fifth  question  is  impossible  of  solution ; 
seven  factors  common  to  two  expressions  are  asked  for,  while, 
in  fact,  there  are  only  three  common  factors ;  indeed,  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  factors  in  either  expression  is 
six.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  hardship  entailed 
upon  the  candidates,  or  on  the  negligence  displayed  by  a 
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board  of  examiners  specially  appointed  to  ensure  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  questions  set.” 

It  is  very  wrong  of  the  examiner,  no  doubt,  to  ask  for  seven 
when  there  are  only  three  to  give  ;  but,  if  it  were  true  that 
there  were  but  three  common  factors,  the  slip  would  be  one  of 
so  little  significance  that  it  could  not  possibly  alter  the  position 
of  any  candidate.  One  who  could  find  the  three  would  know 
there  were  but  three,  and  would  not  lose  time  in  looking  for 
a  fourth.  The  fault  in  the  question,  however,  if  fault  there 
be,  would  make  it  possible  for  those  who  found  the  rest  of 
the  paper  too  much  for  them  to  complain  of  the  “  terrible 
hardship  ”  of  being  set  an  impossible  task.  But  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shows  that  the  examiner  does  not  admit  there 
is  any  fault,  and  that  he  had  in  mind,  not  simple  elementary 
factors,  but  any  quantity  which  will  divide  the  expressions 
without  remainder ;  thus,  if  a,  b,  and  c  are  simple  elementary 
factors  of  an  expression  abcn,  then,  in  addition  to  a,  b,  and  c, 
there  are  ab,  ac,  be,  and  abc,  in  all  seven  factors  of  the  given 
expression.  The  explanation,  however,  must  have  amused 
more  than  it  enlightened  the  M.P.’s  to  whom  it  was  given.* 

The  second  complaint  is,  that  in  an  examination  in 
geography,  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  British  Empire, 
a  question  contained,  amongst  other  names,  Pekin  and  Cairo 
as  places  the  positions  of  which  were  to  be  described.  We 
are  asked  if  the  examiner  thinks  Pekin  has  been  recently 
annexed. 

The  third  complaint  has  reference  to  the  history  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  is  referred  to  in 
another  column.  The  questions  here  incriminated  are  not 
erroneous,  but  are  too  minute.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the 
Dean  admits,  that  “  were  an  examination  made  up  largely 
of  such  questions,  it  would  deserve  severe  criticism,”  but  we 
cannot  say  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude  questions  on  small 
details  altogether.  Knowledge  which  is  loose,  indefinite, 
and  inexact  is  often  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  and  hence  knowledge  which  is  well-ordered,  definite, 
and  exact  should  be  encouraged.  At  the  same  time,  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  complained  of  ought  not  to  be  so  numerous 
as  to  encourage  cramming  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  amply 
sufficient  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  to  pass  a  candidate  who 
has  qualified  himself  by  general  reading.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  papers  of  the  College  will  do  well  to  see 
that  these  conditions  are  well  secured  in  the  future.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  have  not  been  fulfilled 
in  the  paper  referred  to.  Probably,  when  the  results  of  the 
examination  are  reported,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion 


*  Mr.  Hubbahd  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether,  in  the 
Army  Preliminary  Examination  on  the  13th  of  December,  question  5, 
which  was  set  in  the  Algebra  paper,  was  incapable  of  solution : — 
“Write  down  all  the  seven  factors  common  to  xij  (a;2— 16)  (y2— 9)  and 
ad  (x  +  4)  (y  —  3)  ;  ”  why  question  12  was  set  in  the  Arithmetic  paper  : — 
“If  one  cubic  foot  =  -028  cubic  metre,  and  if  one  kilogram  =  2-2  lb., 
find  the  number  of  ounces  in  one  cubic  foot  of  water,” — a  knowledge 
of  the  metric  system  not  being-  required  by  the  syllabus. 

Mr.  Jackson. — In  the  earlier  part  of  question  5,  candidates  were  asked 
to  define  a  factor,  and  I  am  informed  that,  according  to  the  correct  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  factor,  there  are  seven  factors  common  to  the  two  expressions. 
As  regards  question  12  of  the  arithmetical  paper,  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  no  such  syllabus  as  is  implied  in  the  hon.  member’s  question,  and 
that  the  metrical  system  is  included  in  the  well-known  text-hook, 
“  Colenso’s  Arithmetic.”  A  general  statement  is  made  as  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Arithmetic  required  from  candidates,  but  the  strict  interpretation 
of  it  desired  by  the  hon.  member  would  exclude  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  well  as  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures. 


of  candidates  who  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  answering  the 
history  questions  is  as  great  this  year  as  it  has  been  in  any 
former  year.  _ 


Those  who  have  been  advocating,  in  the  interests  of 
British  Trade,  changes  in  our  Educational  courses  which,  if 
carried  out  in  their  entirety,  would  have  transformed  our 
Schools  and  Universities  into  little  other  than  annexes  to  the 
counting-house  and  workshop,  might  profitably  revise  that 
knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  on  which  they  grounded  themselves  in  making  their 
revolutionary  proposals,  by  aid  of  a  paper  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  on  the  Sugar 
question,  recently  published. 

They  will  there  learn  that  in  one  hemisphere,  at  least,  the 
decadence  of  British  commerce,  which  they  ascribed  in  good 
part  to  the  defects  of  British  School  Education,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  fact.  They  may  also  discover  that  the  well- 
meant  advice  they  gave  English  Schoolmasters  to  study  and 
copy  as  quickly  and  closely  as  may  be  the  school  systems  of 
foreigners,  their  own  being  utterly  unsuited  to  the  new 
conditions  of  a  new  epoch,  was  prematmre,  if  not  pre¬ 
sumptuous. 

The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  a  Report  dated  9tli 
February,  1888,  emanating  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  States’  Senate,  on  a  Bill  then  before  it 
respecting  a  Conference  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well 
to  explain  that  for  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  stationary 
condition  of  their  export  trade,  and  the  steady  decline  of 
their  carrying  trade,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
have  sought  an  extension  of  their  commerce  with  the  States 
of  the  South  American  Continent  by  means  of  Commercial 
Unions.  They  are  extremely  sensitive  with  reference  to  the 
unprogressive  condition  of  their  trade  with  the  peoples  lying 
south  of  them,  compared  with  that  of  this  country,  and  so 
they  desire  their  Government  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
sort  of  Ampliiktyonic  Council,  composed  of  the  States  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  which  would,  for  each 
and  all  of  these,  effect  similar  objects  to  those  effected  by  its 
prototype  for  the  cities  of  Ancient  Greece.  It  was  to  support 
a  project  of  this  kind  that  the  Report  from  which  we  are 
about  to  quote  was  written.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  best 
markets  for  United  States  Industrial  Products  are  not  far 
from  her  own  southern  border : — • 

“  They  are  nearer  to  us  than  to  any  other  commercial  nation.  The 
people  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  Southern  America  produce  much  that 
we  need,  and  our  abundant  agricultural  and  manufactured  and  mineral 
productions  are  greatly  needed  by  them  ....  hut  the  great  bulk  of 
their  commerce  and  trade  is  with  Europe.  The  Argentine  Republic  has 
from  forty  to  sixty  steamships  running  regularly  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  European  ports,  and  no  regular  line  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  our  commercial  facilities  with  the  other  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  are  about  the  same.” 

To  show  the  “amazing  and  humiliating”  disparity  between 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  four  chief  countries 
of  South  America,  and  that  carried  on  with  them  by  this 
country,  a  table  is  given,  setting  forth  the  imports  of 
merchandise  in  the  year  1886  from  Gi’eat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  it  appears  that  those  South  American 
States  purchased  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  81,000,000 
dollars,  whilst  from  the  United  States  the  purchases  were 
below  15,000,000. 
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But  a  still  more  striking  piece  of  evidence  to  British 
commercial  supremacy  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

“  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
in  Mexico,  amounts  to  nearly  100,000,000  dollars  annually,  and,  although 
they  are  so  near  our  cotton-fields,  England  furnishes  about  90  per  cent, 
of  these  goods.  Cotton  fabrics  constitute  the  wearing  apparel  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  those  peoples,  and  they  have  to  import  all  they  use. 
England  monopolises  this  trade  because  of  her  cheap  transport  facilities, 
and  because  her  mills  furnish  goods  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  consumers,  which  our  mills  have  never  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce.” 

The  same  tale  of  English  monopoly  is  repeated  by  the 
United  States’  Ministers  and  Consuls  writing  from  the 
various  States  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  Minister 
to  Brazil  wrote  to  his  government  that  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  United  States 
take  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  “  the  great 
bulk  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  England.” 

The  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  sent  out 
by  his  Government  to  report  on  the  commei*cial  affairs  of 
these  South  American  countries,  sent  home  the  message 
that — • 

“  English  trade  is  the  largest  in  South  America,  on  an  average 
amounting  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  each  country,  and  it  is 
everywhere  the  creation  of  the  vast  fleet  of  steamships  which  England 
has  placed  in  that  service  within  the  last  20  years.” 

Now,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  comparison  instituted 
in  the  above  passages  is  one  between  the  two  great  com¬ 
munities  of  the  world  which  most  nearly  approximate  to  that 
industrial  type  of  society  which  is  destined,  after  a  longer  or 
shoi’ter  interval,  to  supersede  the  type  of  society  which  is 
modelled  on  a  military  basis. 

They  are  the  only  two  civilised  nations  in  the  world  that  are 
not  augmenting  their  national  indebtedness.  They  are  both 
paying  off  their  national  debts;  the  younger  nation,  with  less 
than  half  the  debt  of  the  older,  is  paying  it  off  twice  as  fast. 
Our  kinsfolk  in  America,  and  not  Germany,  will  be  our  most 
formidable  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Free 
a  few  years  hence  of  public  debt,  and  exempt  from  the  pest 
of  militarism,  which  is  visibly  bringing  Continental  Europe 
to  bankruptcy  if  no  worse,  the  United  States  will  be  the 
rival  from  whom  we  have  most  to  fear.  At  present,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  alarmists  have  said  and  written,  England 
holds  the  field  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  sufficient  cause  or  mending  for  ending  certain 
peculiarities  of  our  secondary  or  higher  education,  the  decay 
of  British  commerce  is  not  such. 

No  harm  has  been  done,  we  admit,  by  the  cry  that  the 
supremacy  of  British  commerce  was  endangered.  On  the 
contrary,  we  owe  to  it  the  establishment  of  many  excellent 
Technical  and  Commercial  Schools,  which  will  remain  and 
do  good  work  when  the  alarm  vanishes  and  its  cause  is  seen 
to  be  baseless.  By  all  means  let  us  derive  from  these  insti¬ 
tutions  every  advantage  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  but 
we  will  do  well  not  to  despise  those  sources  of  energy — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral — on  which  our  fathers  drew 
befoi-e  these  schools  existed.  The  industrial  habits,  heredi¬ 
tary  aptitude,  social  stability,  commercial  honesty,  and  the 
rest,  which  have  given  our  country  its  present  industrial  and 
commercial  supremacy,  will  in  the  future  be  needed,  in  as 
large  measure  as  linguistic  skill,  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
that  supremacy  to  another  people. 


The  supply  of  children’s  books  has  been  greater  than 
ever  this  year.  In  matters  of  binding,  illustrations,  and 
print,  there  continues  to  be  an  improvement.  The  advance 
in  colour-printing  alone  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  we  shall  ever  have  any¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  for  little  children  than  the  pictures 
which  now  decorate  so  many  of  their  books.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  stories  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  told,  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  signs 
of  a  general  improvement.  The  stories  continue  to  be  about 
children  rather  than  for  children;  and  the  writers  have  one 
eye  —  or  sometimes  both  eyes — fixed  on  the  adult  bystanders, 
instead  of  being  wholly  engrossed  with  the  child.  The  level 
of  interest  and  motive  is  that  of  the  adult,  not  that  of  the 
child ;  while  some  authors,  adopting  this  higher  level,  try 
to  write  down  to  children,  whereas  they  should  start  from 
the  child’s  own  level,  and  try  to  raise  him  just  so  far  above 
it  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  rise.  Even  in  the  rarer 
instances  when  the  child’s  level  is  chosen  and  maintained, 
the  interests  and  motives  are  not  always  the  healthiest  and 
most  natural ;  while,  in  the  books  for  boys,  the  main  interests 
in  most  cases  are  still  bloodshed  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
what,  stripped  of  its  tinsel,  is  simply  crime  or  something 
perilously  near  it.  We  speak  in  quite  general  terms  ;  but, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  read  many  children’s 
books  and  glanced  into  several  others,  and  few  indeed  are 
the  exceptions  we  have  found  to  the  general  rule.  The 
writers  do  not  understand  normal  child-nature,  and  are 
seemingly  quite  unconscious  of  the  effects  on  child-mind  of 
what  they  write.  Some  ethical  effect,  however  small,  a 
story  must  have,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  little 
care  is  taken  that  it  shall  only  be  of  the  best  kind.  We  are 
not  advocating  the  introduction  of  moral  themes  and  the 
goody-goody.  We  plead  for  the  natural ;  and  the  goody- 
goody  is  not  natural,  at  least  in  children,  though  it  may  be 
natural  in  some  writers.  And  surely  it  is  somewhat  strange 
to  allow  children,  in  their  books,  to  become  intimate  with 
characters  and  actions  from  which,  in  real  life,  we  should 
keep  them  apart  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Moreover,  what 
we  should  always  be  trying  to  do  for  children  is  to  help  them 
to  become  their  own  true  best  selves,  and  to  discourage  their 
habitually  playing  a  part  not  their  own — in  other  words,  to  be 
natural  and  not  artificial.  And  we  shall  not  effect  this  if  in 
their  story-books — one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  their 
education — we  give  them  artificial  children  to  associate  with, 
and  interests  and  motives  attributed  to  children  which  for 
children  are  wholly  artificial.  How  much  unhappiness  is 
caused  in  the  world  by  people  persistently  aping  the  person¬ 
ality  of  some  one  else,  instead  of  being  content  with  being 
themselves.  And  yet  we  are  constantly  showing  our  delight 
at  the  artificialities  of  children,  and  giving  them  books 
whose  tendency  is  to  make  them  unnatural.  It  is  the 
abnormal  and  artificial  child,  or  the  scapegrace,  who  interests 
adults,  and  so  we  write  stories  about  such  and  call  them 
children’s  stories. 


In  our  last  issue  we  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  reference 
to  the  new  School  Board  for  London,  that  it  did  not  make 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  for  which  it  was 
called  into  existence,  that  its  members  should  be  split  into 
two  sharply  opposed  sections.  The  work  to  be  done  within 
the  area  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  marked  out  for  it  by  the 
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Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  subsequent  Acts 
incorporated  therewith,  is  precise  and  definite.  Two  inter¬ 
pretations,  however,  have  been  placed  on  the  operative 
clauses  of  these  Acts,  and  two  parties  have  arisen  to  give 
effect  to  them.  Party  is  seen  at  its  worst  when  it  rests  on 
such  a  narrow  basis  as  this.  To  justify  its  existence,  it  is 
constantly  driven  to  accentuate  and  magnify  differences 
which,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  reasonable  and 
intelligent  men  would  seek  to  minimise.  And  it  is  especially 
deplorable  when  party  antagonism,  for  which  there  is  so  little 
justification,  should  be  an  impediment  to  the  smooth  and 
intelligent  working  of  the  vast  system  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  now  established  in  this  metropolis.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  find  that  expression  has  been  given  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  to  the  view,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  education  to  abate  this  party  feeling. 

It  was  to  mitigate  its  bad  consequences  that  the  minority 
sought  to  elect  a  Chairman  outside  the  Board,  who  was  not 
identified  with  either  party.  This  attempt  failed ;  the 
party  that  had  a  majority  at  the  polls  wei’e  not  in  any 
humour  to  forego  a  triumph,  and  so  Mr.  Diggle,  the  late 
Chairman,  was  re-elected  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  choice  of  a  Vice-Chairman  was  not  however  made  on 
party  lines,  as  Dr.  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  minority,  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  late  Board,  who  was  again  nominated  to  fill  the  vice¬ 
chair.  Of  Dr.  Gladstone’s  devotion  to  the  work  of  Elementary 
Education  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Nor  will  our  readers 
need  to  be  told  that  the  office  of  Vice-Chairman  could  not 
have  been  better  bestowed.  It  raises  our  opinion  of  the  new 
Board  considerably  to  find  that,  at  its  first  meeting,  it  dis¬ 
played  so  much  moderation  and  good  sense  as  to  recognise 
that  long  and  excellent  service  in  the  cause  of  education 
was  to  be  placed  above  party  preferences. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions  brought  into  pro¬ 
minence  by  the  rival  reports  of  the  Educational  Commission,  is 
that  of  the  training  of  teachers.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  are  not  weakened  by  any  minority  protests,  but  on  the 
main  points  the  Commissioners  are  entirely  agreed. 

The  advantage  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
training  of  teachers  before  they  enter  upon  their  work  are 
acknowledged  by  all.  It  is  agreed,  also,  that  the  existing 
provision  does  not  cover  the  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered, 
and  that  the  training  is  not  carried  far  enough  and  is  not 
pursued  long  enough.  Hence  there  is  a  need  of  additional 
colleges,  and  the  important  recommendation  that  day 
colleges  should  be  opened,  in  addition  to  the  colleges  for 
resident  students,  seems  to  have  met  with  general  favour. 
The  Commissioners  are  also  unanimous  in  recommending  a 
third  year’s  training  for  the  most  promising  students  in 
existing  colleges. 

The  old  denominational  difference  crops  up  again,  of  course; 
and,  when  this  appears,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
interests  of  education  do  not  supply  the  only  motives  of  the 
sides  which  differ.  All  agree  that  the  training  colleges  have 
done  good  work ;  but  some  complain  that  the  number  of 
denominationally  trained  teachers,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  far  greater  than  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  attendance 
at  denominational  elementary  schools  to  those  of  undenomi¬ 
national  schools,  Hence  some  see,  in  the  proposal  to  found 


new  undenominational  training  colleges  for  day  as  well  as  for 
resident  students,  a  means  of  adjusting  the  inequality.  The 
thorough  and  efficient  training  of  the  teachers  is  the  first 
requisite  for  a  sound  system  of  national  education,  and  every 
institution  which  supplies  this  training  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  merits  support.  When  the  system  of  day  training  in 
connection  with  existing  colleges  is  adopted,  the  emancipation 
of  training  from  its  present  bonds  will  not  be  far  distant. 
If,  of  two  candidates  for  a  board-school  mastership,  one  has 
more  ability  as  a  teacher  and  schoolmaster  than  the  other,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  selection  of 
the  better  man  simply  because  he  has  obtained  his  training 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  very  many  and  great  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  throwing  open  of  the  entrances  into 
the  ranks  of  the  elementary  teachers  to  all  who  can  satisfy 
the  Government  of  their  professional  skill  and  power,  and  of 
their  integrity  and  respectability.  The  introduction  of  day 
training  colleges  will  be  a  step  towards  this  end. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


A  History  of  English  Sounds  from  the  Earliest  Period,  with  full 

Word-Lists.  By  Henry  Siveet,  M.A.  ( Clarendon  Press.  1888.) 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  philological  activity  has  been 
largely  directed  to  a  welcome  series  of  books,  summing  up  the 
results  obtained  in  the  last  two  decades.  For  classics  we  have 
Iwan  Muller’s  “  Handbuch  der  ldassischen  Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft  ”  ;  Schleicher’s  “  Compendium  ”  has  been  replaced  by  the 
indispensable  “  Comparative  Grammar  ”  of  Brugmann  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  Diez,  we  have  Grober’s  “  Grundriss  der  romanis.chen 
Philologie  ”  ;  early  next  year  we  are  promised  Paul’s  “  Grund¬ 
riss  der  germanischen  Philologie.” 

Parallel  with  these,  for  compressed  material  and  strict  scientific 
method,  stands  Dr.  Sweet's  book  ;  indeed,  in  one  point  of  capital 
importance,  that  of  phonetics,  it  is  in  advance  of  them  all. 
Phonetics  forms  the  very  foundation-stone  of  all  scientific  study 
of  language;  and  it  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  principle  has  received  adequate  recognition  for  the  first  time 
in  this  “  History  of  English  Sounds.”  Even  in  Brugmann  the 
remarks  on  phonetics  wear  something  of  the  look  of  a  label  stuck 
on.  In  the  same  way  writers  on  education  are  wont  in  their 
prefaces  to  hang  out  the  sign-board  of  psychology,  but  when 
we  get  well  into  the  house  we  find  that  the  sign-board  is  all 
forgotten.  “Aryan  tt  becomes  Germanic  ss,  or  a  is  mutated 
to  e  by  an  i  in  the  following  syllable,”  cannot  rise  above  “  Buch- 
stabengelehrsamkeit,”  unless  we  know  the  physiological  reasons 
for  those  changes. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  his  work  ;  he  complains  justly  that  at 
Oxford  his  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  so  interfered  with  his  own 
proper  studies  that  his  knowledge  of  Old  English  was  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  it  had  ever  been  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
time  and  money  expended  on  the  classics  at  our  Universities  are 
out  of  proportion  to  their  value  compared  with  that  of  other 
languages.  Surely  there  are  students  enough  for  all ;  but,  as 
long  as  classics  and  mathematics  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  other  studies  must  perforce  lan¬ 
guish. 

The  book  consists  of  two  somewhat  disparate  parts.  The  first 
quarter  deals  with  several  difficult  problems  of  general  philology; 
the  rest  is  devoted  to  the  special  subject  in  hand,  and  is  certainly 
the  best  account  in  existence  of  the  phonetic  development  of  any 
language. 

The  notation  is,  of  course,  Dr.  Sweet’s  modification  of  Bell’s 
“Visible  Speech.”  We  are  afraid  the  first  thirteen  pages  will  be 
unintelligible  except  to  students  who  have  done  a  fair  amount  of 
work  at  phonetics.  It  is  for  these  only,  in  reality,  that  the  book  has 
been  written.  Dr.  Sweet’s  horror  of  the  “Turkish  delight” 
style  of  philology  is  well  known,  and  he  would  probably  demand 
with  justice  the  same  degree  of  study  as  is  required  for  reading 
advauced  text-books  on  science  or  mathematics. 

The  translation  into  phonetic  symbols  of  words  from  out-of- 
the-way  languages  like  Welsh,  Old  Bulgarian,  &c.,  as  well  as  of 
the  sounds  in  Aryan  and  primitive  Germanic,  is  a  welcome 
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innovation.  Following  a  general  discussion  of  the  conditions 
under  which  sound-change  takes  place  is  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  Origin  of  Dialects. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  come 
after  is  given  by  the  somewhat  sad  remark — “  The  ten  pages  into 
which  I  have  condensed  my  sketch  of  the  Aryan  sounds  represent 
years  of  tedious  toil  and  groping  after  light.”  Now  the  modern 
student  can  obtain  it  all  and  more  in  ten  weeks  with  the  aid 
of  Brugmaun.  At  times  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  whether 
Dr.  Sweet  disagrees  with  generally  received  results  or  offers  us 
material  accumulated  some  time  ago.  His  view,  for  instance, 
of  Aryan  clh  passing  at  once  into  Germanic  cl  is  sure  to  meet 
with  strong  opposition.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  voiced 
aspirates  passed  first  into  voiced  spirants  and  then  into  voiced 
stops  after  nasals,  as  well  as  initially  in  the  case  of  the  labial  and 
dental.  Their  further  development  was  carried  out  independently 
in  the  various  dialects. 

In  the  four  pages  devoted  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  runes, 
a  compromise  is  made  between  the  views  of  Canon  Taylor  and 
Dr.Wimmer.  The  latter  scholar  has  recently  0  published  a  new 
work  on  the  same  subject  in  Ddbcfonten  i  Akirkcby  KirJee  : 
under  the  title  of  Die  Bunensclirift,  a  translation  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  great  work  has  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  Holthausen.  In  1854, 
Kirchhoff  ascribed  the  runes  to  a  purely  Latin  origin  ;  this  view 
Dr.  Wimmer  adopts,  placing  the  date  of  borrowing  in  the  third 
century  a.d.  ;  his  main  argument  is  based  on  the  rune  for  /  which 
he  considers  can  only  be  derived  from  the  Latin.  Dr.  Sweet 
thinks  the  third  century  too  late,  and  says  with  justice  against 
the  Latin  hypothesis,  “In  Greek  itself  such  spellings  as  FHE  —  Fe, 
from  Aryan  *swe  through  *swhe,  show  that  the  digamma  must 
often  have  had  the  sound  of  bilabial/.”  Canon  Taylor  supposes 
some  non-Germanic  tribe  of  central  Russia  to  have  taught  the 
Goths  the  runes  about  the  third  century  n.c. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Sequoya, 
who  saw  white  men  “talking  from  books,”  and  invented  a 
syllabarium  from  some  twenty  Greek  and  Roman  letters.  Wulfila 
fashioned  his  alphabet  for  the  Goths  out  of  the  same  source,  and 
it  looks  as  if  some  single  genius  of  earlier  times  did  a  like  service 
for  the  primitive  Germans.  Any  complete  account  of  the  method 
he  followed  seems  out  of  the  question.  The  main  difficulty  lies 
in  the  phonetic  value  of  g,  d,  b ;  were  they  voiced  stops  (as  we 
should  read  them  now)  or  voiced  spirants  (usually  written  ,  d 
in  Germanic?  We  hold  for  the  latter,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
answer  a  difficulty  in  §  339. 

“  Xg  and  |x|d  appear  to  be  reduplications  of  <  k  and  Greek - 
Latin  D  respectively.  Another  view  is  that  they  are  the  Greek 
Xkh  and  ®  th  respectively ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  those 
letters  could  have  been  applied  to  Germanic  sounds  which 
at  that  time  were  either  Aryan  gh,  clh,  or  else  some  modification 
of  them.”  Now  the  Greek  x>  are  known  to  have  passed  from 
an  aspirate  to  a  spirant  value  even  in  antiquity.  If  at  the  same 
time  Aryan  gh,  dh,  bh  had  become  in  Germanic  not  g,  d,  b,  as  Dr. 
Sweet  assumes,  but  the  spirants  5,  d,  h,  then  the  Greek  spirants 
X  and  ©  might  be  the  natural  source  of  the  rune  spirants 
X  and  |X|.  This  assumes  an  unvoiced  and  voiced  value  for  the 
signs,  just  as  in  modern  English  th  in  thin  and  then  stands  for 
\>  and  d;  a  somewhat  simpler  hypothesis  than  taking  the  same 
rune  to  represent  d  and  d-  As  against  Dr.  Wimmer,  we  think 
it  more  likely  for  the  inventor  to  adapt  a  sign  already  in  use 
than  to  make  a  new  rune  by  doubling  an  old  one.  For  ourselves 
we  should  be  contented  with  the  statement  that  the  runes  were 
derived  from  a  Greek-Latin  source  and  used  at  the  time  when 
Yerner’s  law  was  in  living  force. 

Dr.  Sweet’s  conciseness  leads  him  to  make  one  remark  which 
is  sure  to  be  obscure  to  most  readers.  “  The  ^  seems  to  point  to 
the  old  Greek-Italian  I  rather  than  the  late  Latin  Z.”  How 
many,  even  among  classical  scholars,  will  know  that  I  stands 
for  z  in  the  oldest  texts  of  the  Carmen  saliare  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  Old  English  Sounds.  The  first  impulse  to 
their  scientific  study  is  due  entirely  to  Dr.  Sweet;  the  account 
here  given  of  them  is  the  fullest  we  possess,  many  of  the  obscure 
problems  left  in  Siever’s  “  Old  English  Grammar  ”  being  cleared 
up. 

As  in  Mr.  Skeat’s  “  Principles  of  English  Etymology,”  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Scandinavian  and  its  influence  on  English.  The 
next  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  Middle  English,  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  with  Modern  English.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Sweet, 
begins  about  1500 ;  he  subdivides  it  into  periods,  one  for  each 
century,  and  gives  a  most  welcome  abridgment  and  critical 
sifting  of  the  material  accumulated  in  the  “  Early  English  Pro¬ 


nunciation”  of  Mr.  Ellis,  a  scholar  who,  as  a  recent  German 
writer  elegantly  puts  it,  suffers  from  phonetic  superfoetation. 

The  various  sounds  under  discussion  are  transcribed  through¬ 
out  in  the  symbols  of  “  Visible  Speech,”  and  afford  perhaps  the 
best  possible  proof  of  its  value.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  capable  of  showing  so  many  fine  distinctions  in  nearly 
identical  sounds  with  the  like  clearness.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Bell’s  vowel  system  is  English  seems  not  to  have  been  without 
influence  in  some  of  the  recent  attacks  made  on  him  in  Germany. 
It  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  retention  or  rejection  of  his  analysis 
when  a  piece  of  work  parallel  and  comparable  to  this  of  Dr. 
Sweet  has  been  presented  to  the  world  with  another  phonetic 
transcription.  To  all  earnest  students  of  language,  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  distracted  and  disheartened  by  the  multiplicity  of 
phonetic  systems,  we  recommend  the  mastery  of  “  Visible 
Speech  ”  as  a  starting-point. 

The  phonetic  authorities  are  taken  from  Mr.  Ellis  ;  the  date  of 
1609  is  given  to  Holyband’s  French  Littleton.  The  first 
edition,  however,  was  in  1566,  followed  by  others  in  1578,  1581, 
and  1607.  His  real  name  was  C.  Desainliens.  In  1580  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Claudii  a  Sancto  Vinculo  [i.e.,  Holy  band]  de  pronun tia- 
tione  linguae  Gallicae  libri  duo.”  He  wrote  the  book  as  he  was 
“  victus  quotidianis  multorum  Anglorum  querelis.”  In  1582 
came  out  his  “  Frenclie  Schoolemaister,  newly  corrected  :  wherein 
is  most  playnely  shewed  the  true  and  most  perfect  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  the  Frenclie  tongue.  .  .  .”  G.  Delamothe  N.  pub¬ 
lished  in  1592,  “  The  French  Alphabet,  teaching  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  a  most  easie  way,  to  pronounce  French  naturally.” 

More  important,  however,  than  these  is  a  German  Grammar 
the  writer  found  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library — “  The  High  Dutch 
Minerva  a  la  mode,  or  a  Perfect  Grammar  never  extant  before 
whereby  the  English  may  both  easily  and  exactly  learne  the 
Neatest  Dialect  of  the  German  Mother-Language  used  through¬ 
out  All  Europe,  London,  1680.” 

Long  phonetic  transcriptions  are  given.  In  the  chapter  on 
“  Etymologia,”  equations  are  given  for  changing  English  words 
into  German,  and  vice  versa,  “  though  a  certain  rule  or  standing 
certainty  cannot  be  prescribed  (as  we  could  wish  it  were)  through 
the  whole  language.” 

The  leading  feature  of  the  first  edition  in  1874  is  reproduced 
in  the  word-list  of  2144  forms  traced  through  Early  and  Middle 
down  to  Modern  English.  A  wonderful  amount  of  information 
is  compressed  into  these  pages  by  means  of  a  few  symbols.  To 
the  student  the  list  is  simply  invaluable.  From  it  a  second 
one  is  made  of  Old  English  forms  still  living. 

In  conclusion,  after  expressing  our  gratitude  for  a  work  which 
removes  from  us  the  disgrace  of  having  to  learn  German  before 
starting  on  a  scientific  study  of  our  own  tongue,  may  we  ask  Dr. 
Sweet  to  give  us  a  popular  dogmatic  exposition  of  his  Revised 
Organic  Alphabet  with  copious  transliterations  of  easily  procur¬ 
able  passages  from  English,  French,  and  German?  Another 
small  demand  of  the  practical  student :  can  the  Clarendon  Press 
give  us  a  double  folded  card,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  all  the  symbols  employed,  with  a  copy  of  the 
contractions  which  are  copious  and  curt  ? 


A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics.  By  Walter  W. 
Rouse  Ball.  ( Macmillan  Sr  Co. j— 1 The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  Mathematical  Attainments  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  ;  chapters  ii. — vii.,  to  the  Mathematics  of  the 
Greeks  ;  chapters  viii. — xiii.,  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
the  remaining  chapters  to  those  of  modern  times.  There  is  much 
in  these  chapters  that  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  much  that  is  useful  as  well 
as  interesting  to  teachers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latter  kind, 
we  may  refer  to  the  development  of  arithmetic  and  its  extension 
into  algebra.  The  kinds  of  questions  which  Metrodorus  collected, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  and  solved  by  the  rule  of 
false  supposition,  paved  the  way,  first,  for  a  rhetorical  algebra 
that  is,  a  process  of  algebraical  reasoning  in  -words  used  by  Ahrnes 
and  by  the  earliest  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Italian  algebraists— and 
secondly,  for  symbolical  algebra.  The  example  solved  is  as 
follows  : — “  Demochares  has  lived  a  fourth  of  his  life  as  a  boy  ; 
a  fifth  as  a  youth ;  a  third  as  a  man ;  and  has  spent  thirteen 
years  in  his  dotage.  How  old  is  he?”  Suppose  we  assume 
Demochares’  age  to  be  40  ;  then,  by  the  given  conditions,  he 
would  have  spent  81  years  in  his  dotage;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
the  proportion — 8a  :  13  ::  40  :  the  required  age.  Hence  his  age  is  60. 
Their  place  in  the  history  of  discovery  suggests  that  for  be¬ 
ginners  such  questions  are  useful  introductions  to  alg^bia 
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The  greatest  fault  we  can  find  with  the  work  is  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  facts  given  concerning  the  particular  person  named 
are  too  meagre  to  convey  a  fair  estimate  of  his  title  to  fame,  and 
occasionally  they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  drawn  from  them.  For  instance,  this  is  what 
we  read  of  Hypatia  : — 

“Hypatia  was  the  daughter  of  Theon.  She  was  more  distinguished 
than  her  father,  and  was  the  last  Alexandrian  mathematician  of  any 
general  reputation  ;  she  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Conics  of  Apollonius, 
and  possibly  some  other  works.  She  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Christians  in  415. 

‘  ‘  The  fate  of  Hypatia  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  Christians,  as 
soon  as  they  became  the  dominant  party  in  the  State,  showed  themselves 
bitterly  hostile  to  all  forms  of  learning.  That  very  singleness  of  purpose 
which  had  at  first  so  materially  aided  their  progress  developed  into  a  one¬ 
sidedness  which  refused  to  see  any  good  outside  their  own  body ;  those 
who  did  not  actively  assist  them  were  persecuted,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  war  against  the  old  schools  of  learning  is 
faithfully  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Kingsley’s  novel.  The  final  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  in  the  East  marks  the  end  of  the  Greek  scientific 
schools,  though  they  nominally  continued  to  exist  for  two  hundred  years 
more.” 

These  two  paragraphs  contain  all  that  the  author  tells  us  on 
the  subject,  and  yet  in  the  whole  story,  as  far  as  the  actual  facts 
are  known  to  us,  we  can  find  nothing  to  show  that  the  tragedy 
of  Hypatia’s  death  resulted  from  opposition  of  a  sect  to  learning. 
The  account  given  of  the  dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
is  exceedingly  fair  and  interesting  ;  but  it  does  not  show  as 
clearly  as  it  might  that  even  supposing  Leibnitz  obtained  his  first 
hint  as  to  the  Calculus  from  some  MS.  of  Newton’s,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  see  while  visiting  in  England,  yet  afterwards  he 
developed  the  method  from  a  different  standpoint  to  that  of 
Newton.  Leibnitz  proceeded  by  seeking  the  summation  of  infini¬ 
tesimals  ;  Newton,  by  finding  the  finite  ratio  of  infinitely  small 
quantities. 

A  New  Era  of  Thought.  By  Charles  Howard  Hinton,  M.A. 
( Swan  Sonnenscliein  Sf  Co.) — In  this  volume  Mr.  Hinton  gives  a 
careful  and  systematic  exposition  of  what  we  may  term  “  Fourth 
Dimension  Philosophy.”  The  first  half  of  the  book  traces  in 
detail  the  genesis  of  the  conception  in  the  author’s  own  mind, 
and  is  semi-autobiographical  in  character.  Mr.  Hinton  spent 
years  of  fruitless  research  before  he  found  the  way  of  escape  from 
his  psychological  difficulties  in  the  conception  of  “  higher  matter” 
or  “  higher  space.”  “  The  task  was  to  obtain  a  sense  of  the 
properties  of  higher  space,  or  space  of  four  dimensions,  in  the 
same  way  as  that  by  which  we  reach  a  sense  of  our  ordinary 
three-dimensional  space.  I  now  prefer  to  call  the  task  that  of 
obtaining  a  familiarity  with  higher  matter,  which  shall  be  as 
intuitive  to  the  mind  as  that  of  ordinary  matter  has  become.” 
The  problem  is  to  ascertain  what  that  is  “  which  is  to  a  cube  or 
block  or  shape  of  any  kind  as  the  cube  is  to  a  square.”  As 
might  be  expected,  the  argument  is  largely  one  of  analogy, 
and  is  consequently  more  interesting  than  conclusive.  The 
chapter  which  strikes  us  as  the  best  is  the  one  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  an  imaginary  “plane  world”  or  space  of  two 
dimensions;  the  conceptions  are  felicitously  and  ingeniously 
worked  out,  and  the  subjective  or  self-limitations  (to  use  Mr. 
Hinton’s  term)  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  region  are  indicated. 
The  analogy  is  pressed  home  upon  the  dwellers  in  a  three- 
dimensional  world,  and  it  is  argued  that  similar  self-limitations 
beset  them  and  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  grasp  conceptions  of 
four-dimensional  activity.  Mr.  Hinton  asserts,  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter,  that  “  after  a  number  of  years  of  experiment  which 
were  entirely  nugatory,  I  can  now  lay  it  down  as  a  verifiable  fact 
that  by  taking  the  proper  steps  we  can  feel  four-dimensional 
existence,  that  the  human  being  somehow,  and  in  some  way,  is 
not  simply  a  three-dimensional  being — in  what  way  it  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  science  to  discover”  (p.  46).  Further  on,  we  find  the 
assertion,  “We  must  be  really  four-dimensional  creatures,  or  we 
could  not  think  about  four  dimensions”  (p.  99).  Surely  the 
argument  from  analogy  is  pushed  too  far.  On  some  of  Mr. 
Hinton’s  hypotheses,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
space  and  matter  of  n  dimensions.  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
admit  that  the  author’s  laborious  and  prolonged  researches 
deserve  study ;  he  is  decidedly  in  earnest,  and  has  fully  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  he  has  discovered  the  Tessaract,  or  the 
four-dimensional  representative  of  the  cube,  and  he  announces  a 
complete  system  of  four-dimensional  thought — mechanics,  science, 
and  art.  He  contends  that  we  can  see  four-dimensional  pic¬ 
tures  with  our  mental  and  inner  eye,  “if  only  we  can  acquire 
the  power  of  mentally  carrying  a  great  number  of  details.” 


The  second  half  of  the  book  has  been  elaborated  from  the 
author’s  hurried  sketch  (on  account  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  absence  from 
England)  by  the  two  editors,  and  consists  of  a  very  complicated 
series  of  exercises  designed  to  familiarise  the  student  with  these 
novel  conceptions  ;  coloured  and  numbered  models  and  cubes  are 
employed,  and  the  combinations  of  these  are  infinitely  varied. 
This  portion  of  the  work  will  be  found  stiff  reading  even  by  those 
who  have  had  a  mathematical  training. 

Memorials  of  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith-Falconer,  M.A.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sinker,  B.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
(Cambridge :  Beigliton,  Bell,  8f  Co. ;  London:  George  Bell  8f  Sons. 
1888.) — “  Late  Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  ”  and  “  Missionary  to  the  Mohammedans  of 
Southern  Arabia  ”  are  the  especial  titles  given  to  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer,  but  they  by  no  means  convey  all  that  these  Memorials 
tell  of  him.  Beginning  with  his  early  childhood,  we  trace  the 
same  brave,  cheerful  spirit  which  distinguished  him  to  the  end. 
Just  as  he  was  a  manly  boy,  so  something  of  a  boy’s  brightness 
seems  to  have  marked  him  as  a  man,  even  amidst  the  weariness 
and  weakness  that  was  to  close  a  short  life — in  "which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  so  much  had  been  accomplished,  and  which  promised  so 
much  more.  Deeply  earnest,  and,  very  probably,  with  the  cause 
for  which  he  gave  his  life  always  before  him,  Mr.  Sinker  shows 
us  how  nothing  that  he  did  was  ever  slurred  over  as  though  it 
were  not  worth  his  while  to  do  his  very  best.  As  a  boy  at  Harrow, 
as  a  student  at  Cambridge,  it  was  the  same,  and  pleasant  are  the 
glimpses  of  him  at  both,  which  Mr.  Sinker  and  his  correspondents 
give  us.  He  might  be,  and  he  ivas,  intensely  interested  in  the 
work  carried  on  at  Barnwell  (a  suburb  of  Cambridge,  where  over¬ 
crowding  had  led  to  much  of  crime  and  misery),  and,  giving  to 
that  work  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  he  yet  felt  that  at  that 
time  his  studies  were  his  first  duty,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to 
seriously  interfere  with  them.  His  energy,  always  great,  was 
shown  even  in  his  schooldays ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  worked  at  Shorthand — a  matter  quite  apart  from  his 
general  studies — and,  on  the  other,  by  his  soon  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  bicyclist,  enjoying  the  exercise  as  he  enjoyed  every¬ 
thing  he  did,  whether  it  were  work  or  play.  Even  when  his 
doings  entailed  self-sacrifice  it  was  so  willingly  offered  that  he 
might  have  seemed  to  be  most  pleasing  himself  when  he  was 
really  giving  up  most.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  his 
readiness  to  interrupt  an  all-engrossing  occupation  to  help  anyone 
who  needed  help;  for  it  is  just  those  who,  like  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer,  throw  their  whole  hearts  into  their  work,  who  find  it 
hardest  to  turn  aside  on  the  instant  at  the  call  of  another.  It  is 
well  said  of  him  that  he  might  have  taken  as  his  motto,  “  Serve 
God,  and  be  cheerful.”  Although  we  are  told  that  distinction 
was  not  his  first  object  in  working,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  undervalued  the  many  honours  that  he  gained,  though  perhaps 
he  prized  them  chiefly  as  means  to  the  great  end  he  had  in  view, 
the  going  as  a  missionary  to  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  had 
reason  to  believe  much  might  be  done  to  Christianise  the 
Mohammedans  of  those  parts.  Mr.  Sinker  tells  us  how  he 
planned  and  strove  for  this,  earnestly  and  enthusiastically,  but 
still  with  the  calm  good  sense  which  always  came  to  his  aid  and 
prevented  his  acting  foolishly.  For  him  the  work  was  soon 
ended,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  may  be  carried  on  by 
others  with  brighter  hopes  of  success.  However  this  may  be, 
none  who  read  of  the  life  of  Ion  Keith-Falconer,  as  it  is  shown 
us  in  these  Memorials,  can  believe  that  such  a  life  was  lived  in 
vain.  Its  “  crowded  hour  ”  was,  indeed,  “  worth  an  age  without 
a  name.” 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography .  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
Vols.  XIV.— XVI.  “Damon ”  to  “  Edridge .”  {Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Co.) 
— The  last  number  of  this  excellent  Dictionary,  whereof  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  achievement  fully  realises  the  lavish  promises 
of  its  original  design,  brings  us,  approximately,  to  a  point  which 
should  be  one-third  of  the  way  towards  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  publishers  still  express  a  hope  that  the  Dictionary 
will  occupy  about  fifty  volumes,  spread  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years  and  a  half.  It  is  now  four  years  since  the  publication 
began,  and  the  sixteenth  volume  has  just  appeared.  But  it  is 
evident  that  less  than  a  third  of  our  national  biography  has  been 
included  in  these  sixteen  volumes.  Comparing  Mr.  Stephen’s 
Dictionary  with  one  or  two  others  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  Mr. 
Stephen’s  task  is  accomplished.  In  Mr.  Cates’s  dictionary  (4th 
edition)  the  name  Edridge  occurs  on  page  374,  out  of  a  total  of 
1484  pages — about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  post  to  finish. 
Vincent  gives  the  same  proportion.  The  comparison  of  a  British 
with  a  general  dictionary,  however,  is  not  altogether  fair ;  and  it 
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is  noteworthy  that  the  proportion  of  pages  in  Yapereau  supports 
Mr.  Stephen’s  scheme  of  work.  The  point  is  worthy  of  attention, 
because  in  so  large  and  costly  an  undertaking  it  is  important  for 
purchasers,  as  well  as  for  the  publishers,  that  the  design  of  the 
prospectus  should  be  fulfilled  as  closely  as  possible.  Meantime, 
the  practical  value  of  this  Dictionary  increases  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  as  its  publication  advances,  for  the  reader  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  refer  from  volume  to  volume,  and  to  pursue  a  general  sub  - 
ject  of  inquiry  by  consulting  a  larger  number  of  biographies.  By 
frequent  use  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  we  have  been  able 
to  apply  to  it  a  test  which  has  been  both  searching  and  critical, 
and  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  its  value  to  the  student  and 
reader  is  not  only  great  and  constant,  but  progressive.  Apart 
from  the  literary  and  merely  historical  lives,  to  which  one  is 
perhaps  first  and  most  frequently  attracted,  the  Dictionary  has 
other  less  conspicuous  virtues,  arising  from  the  care  which  has 
been  taken  to  select  competent  writers  in  special  branches  of 
biography,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  each  life  has  been  dealt 
with  by  a  competent  and  well-informed  man.  We  have  illus¬ 
trated  this  in  previous  notices  by  referring  to  the  articles  on 
distinguished  schoolmasters.  The  same  thing  might  be  done, 
though  with  less  favourable  examples,  in  the  volumes  now  under 
consideration;  and  we  have  verified  the  statements  in  many  of 
the  architectural  and  general  scientific  articles,  with  results 
which  are  satisfactory.  The  few  inaccuracies  and  omissions 
which  we  have  noted  need  not  be  specified  here ;  but  it 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  accuracy  of  detail  is  one  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  “  Dictionai’y  of  National  Biography.” 

German  School  Boohs.  (1)  Gey-man  Exercises,  etc.  By  G.  J. 
B.  Gliinicke,  B.A.  ( Rivingtons .)  (2)  A  Complete  Practical 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  T.  H.  Weisse.  Fourth 
Edition.  ( Williams  Sf  Norgate.)  (3)  Progressive  German  Reader. 
By  Dr.  F.  Lange.  (Whittaker  Sf  Co.)  (4)  Graduated  German 
Reading  Book.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.  ( Rivingtons .)  (5)  Ger¬ 
man  Examination  Papers.  By  G.  Hein.  ( Williams  Sf  Norgate.) 
(6)  German  Dialogues.  By  A.  an  der  Halden. — Mr.  Gliinicke 
tells  us  in  his  preface  the  raison  d'etre  for  his  book.  “  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  German  Grammar  by  Phillpotts  and 
.Gliinicke,  he  was  asked  to  compile  a  collection  of  exercises  to 
illustrate  the  rules  contained  in  the  Grammar.”  We  are  ready  to 
believe  this  statement,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  inserted  any  rules  at  all  in  his  book,  and  given  a 
number  of  paradigms,  inetead  of  simply  referring  to  the  “  Grammar 
by  Phillpotts  and  Gliinicke.”  Many  of  the  sentences  chosen  are 
rather  clumsy,  and  some  of  them  requii’e  correction.  The  author 
tells  us  that  “  he  believes  that  no  pupil  working  carefully  through 
his  book  will  need  any  other  grammar.”  This  may  be  true  ;  but 
where  will  he  find  that  paragon  of  pupil,  endowed  with  more 
than  Teutonic  patience,  who  would  wade  through  this  ponderous 
volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  ?  Mr.  Gliinicke  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  with  his  book,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  limit  it  to  half  or  one-third  of  its  present  size. 
Herr  Weisse’s  Grammar  has  reached  a  fourth  edition.  It  cei’tainly 
contains  some  useful  points,  but,  like  the  preceding  book,  it 
suffers  from  wearisome  ponderosity.  We  believe  that  the  author, 
who  undoubtedly  knows  his  own  language  thoroughly,  would  do 
well  to  issue  the  next  edition  of  his  Grammar  as  an  independent 
manual,  and  to  omit  the  “  full  directions  for  the  proper  use  of 
Ahn’s  French  Course,”  considering  that  this  publication  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  usual  “  Practical  Methods,”  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  The  poetical  extracts  in  Dr.  Lange’s  “  Pro¬ 
gressive  German  Reader”  are  in  general  well  chosen;  but  some 
of  them  are  far  too  advanced  for  a  beginner’s  book,  such  as 
Uhland’s  Gluck  von  Edenhall,  Schiller’s  Unuberwindliche  Flotte, 
and  Platen’s  Grab  irn  Busento.  The  prose  extracts,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  indicate  any  special  care  in  the  selection.  The 
“Anecdotes  and  Fables”  are,  we  believe,  well  known  in  the 
school-room,  and  so  are  the  “  Tales  from  History  ”  and  the 
“  Greek  Legends,”  so  that  we  really  do  not  see  any  original  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  publication.  The  Vocabulary  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  compiled.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  also  made  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  supplying  a  “  suitable  Reading  Book,”  and, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  the  common  run  of  school-book 
compilers — more  especially  in  modern  languages — he  finds  fault 
with  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  Thus  he  censures  those 
German  reading  books  which  set  off  “  with  such  idiomatic  Ger¬ 
man  as  Lessing’s  Fables.”  In  this  censure  he  is  entirely  wrong ; 
for  the  sooner  pupils  become  acquainted  with  the  idiomatic  turns 
of  a  language,  the  better.  Mr.  Macaulay  begins  his  Reading 
Book  with  exercises  on  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tense ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  notion,  such  materials  do  not  belong  to  a  “  Modern 


Language  Reader.”  The  special  Vocabularies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  six  chapters  seem  to  us  superfluous,  considering  that  all 
the  words  occurring  in  the  text  are  given  in  the  appended  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Some  of  the  Notes  will  prove  very  bewildering  to  the 
pupils,  such  for  instance  as — Ihro  Gnaden,  genitive.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  want  of  systematic  arrangement  in  the  book.  Several 
of  the  extracts  are  hackneyed  ;  but  we  w'ere  very  glad  to  meet 
with  the  poetical  extract  from  Herder’s  “  Cid.”  Herr  Hein  has 
collected  in  a  separate  volume  all  the  German  “Examination 
Papers  set  in  Scotland  at  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  four 
Scottish  Universities,”  since  the  time  when  these  examinations 
commenced,  and  has  added  a  Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  expressions.  An  occasional  test  by  means  of  Examination 
Papers  is  certainly  very  useful  and  advisable ;  but  the  collections 
of  them  increase  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  soon  be  used  as  regular  “Manuals,”  to  tho 
great  annoyance  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  The  dialogues  in  Herr  A.  an  der  Halden’s 
“  Progressive  German  Dialogues  ”  are  in  general  correct,  but  not 
spirited  enough  to  have  any  interest  for  either  “  our  boys  ”  or 
“our  girls.”  In  the  dialogue  at  the  jeweller’s,  the  author  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  advertising — not  to  say  “  puffing  ” — a 
well-known  London  watchmaker.  To  such  a  pass  our  modern 
languages  school-books  have  come  ! 

Simple  History  of  English  Literature,  tvith  illustrative  extracts. 
By  A.  L.  Stronach.  ( Nelson  Sf  Sons.) — The  title  of  this  small 
book  of  some  270  crown  8vo  pages  exactly  describes  its  contents. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers,  and  costs 
eighteenpence.  It  consists  of  28  simple  and  pleasant  talks  about 
writers  and  topics  in  connection  -with  the  history  of  English 
Literature,  illustrated  by  extracts  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
the  writers  and  books  mentioned.  These  extracts,  by  the  way, 
require  to  be  collated  and  corrected,  for  in  a  quite  cursory 
reading  of  them  we  have  come  upon  two  or  three  mistakes  (e.g., 
p.  242,  1.  22,  “  its  own  hands’  ”  should  be  my  oivn  hand's ;  and 
p.  249,.  1.  2,“  deeds  ”  should  be  things).  In  the  talks  themselves 
there  are  also  a  few  loose  statements,  such  as,  for  instance,  p.  160, 
“  Shelley  has  written  many  smaller  poems,  which  are  often  sung” 
(will  Miss  Stronach  name  them  ?) ;  or  again,  p.  163,  “  Lord 
Tennyson  still  lives  in  his  pretty  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.” 
But  we  must  not  dwell  too  much  on  small  erroi’S.  If  children 
are  interested  in  their  books,  and  really  care  to  hear  something 
about  the  people  who  wrote  them,  they  will  find  much  in  this 
book  that  is  freshly  and  simply  put  on  the  subjects  of  both— 
“told  story  fashion,”  to  quote  the  phrase  used  in  the  preface. 
The  selection  of  topics  and  authors  is  in  the  main  happily  made; 
but  the  extracts  should  have  beeh  very  much  fuller  (especially 
in  the  prose),  or  have  been  much  fewer  and  restricted  to  two  or 
three  authors.  As  they  stand  they  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  To  give  four  lines  of  quotation  to  represent  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  about  the  same  amount  to  Wyclif,  is  to  fritter  away 
space  to  no  purpose ;  and,  when  soon  after  one  comes  upon  an 
extract  of  some  fifty  lines  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  one  wonders 
where  the  author’s  sense  of  proportion  has  got  to,  and  whether 
her  judgment  is  always  to  be  trusted. 

The  Musical  Profession.  By  Henry  Fisher,  Mus.  Doc.  (J.  Curwen 
Sf-  Sons.) — The  need  for  a  book  dealing  with  the  interests  and 
obligations  of  the  musical  world  is  undeniable;  and  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  work  before  us  include  nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
subject.  The  author  has  apparently  addressed  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  to  members  of  the  musical  profession  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  thus  taken  a  kind  of  plebiscite  on  the  various 
topics;  the  results  are  interesting,  and  some  of  the  quoted 
opinions  are  intrinsically  valuable.  We  regret,  however,  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  indicate  more  definitely  the  opinions  of 
those  who  may  be  considered  “  authorities  ;”  the  reader  is  often 
left  without  any  clue  to  the  experience  or  position  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  who  lays  down  the  law  on  some  disputed  point. 
We  fear  that,  as  Dr.  Fisher  contends,  it  is  too  true  that  the 
musical  profession  is  at  present  disorganised,  and  that  members 
of  it  are  largely  isolated.  “  The  musical  profession  is  perilously 
easy  to  enter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  require  the 
investment  of  a  large  capital.  None  of  the  expenses  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  qualifying  for  the  legal  and  medical  pro¬ 
fessions  are  demanded  in  the  case  of  music.”  A  family  piano 
and  a  brass  plate  make  it  possible  for  a  young  man  to  set  up  as 
a  “  teacher  of  music.”  To  any  who  are  thinking  of  music  as  a 
source  of  income,  we  commend  the  valuable  chapter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  advice  given  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  per¬ 
manent  success.  Business  and  legal  matters,  the  examination 
for  degrees,  the  organisation  of  concei’ts,  and  the  rules  of  pro- 
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fessional  etiquette  receive  due  attention.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
volume  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  music.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  has  at  present  hardly  a  rival. 

Select  Passages  from  French  and  German  Poets,  for  Repetition. 
Compiled  by  Clovis  Bevenot.  ( Rivingtons .) — The  idea  of  this  se¬ 
lection  is  excellent.  Opposite  the  French  and  German  poems 
and  passages  are  printed  the  best  poetical  renderings  into  English 
which  Mr.  Bevenot  has  been  able  to  discover.  In  this  way— and 
we  think  there  could  hardly  be  a  better — the  young  learner  will 
not  only  get  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  to  learn,  in  detail  and 
as  a  whole,  but  will  also  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  piece  as  a  poem  instead  of  merely  viewing  it  as  a 
puzzling  arrangement  of  strange  words.  To  catch  the  spirit  is 
the  first  thing.  Then  comes  the  task  of  realising  that  spirit  in 
audible  language ;  in  other  words,  of  reciting  the  passage  with 
intelligence,  feeling,  and  right  pronunciation.  To  aid  the 
learner  in  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Bevenot  has  added  some 
very  sensible  and  helpful  notes  bearing  on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  French  and  German  words  and  the  reciting  of  French  and 
German  poetry;  at  the  close  of  which  he  gives  what  we  must  call 
the  excellent  advice — though  we  ourselves  have  often  given  the 
same — the  advice  to  “  make  it  a  point  to  pronounce  neatly  any 
language  it  is  given  you  to  put  your  lips  to.”  In  the  rush  to  get 
translation  books  finished  the  young  are  given  far  too  little  oral 
exercise,  and  that,  too,  of  but  a  slovenly  kind,  in  the  foreign 
languages  which  they  learn.  This  is  a  very  serious  drawback  in 
every  way,  and  the  book  before  us  is  a  very  good  attempt  to 
help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  selection  of  pieces  is  small  — 
nine  French  and  sixteen  German— but  is  made  with  considerable 
taste  and  judgment ;  and  amongst  the  renderings  are  some 
beautiful  old  friends  and  some  very  good  new  ones.  The  price 
of  the  book,  however,  seems  to  us  somewhat  high— three 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  25  pieces  occupying  100  octavo  pages. 
The  same  plan  lias,  we  are  told,  been  employed  to  good  effect  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  0.  Smith,  with  regard  to  select  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  poets. 

The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  School  Infirmaries  and 
Sanatoria :  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Schools  Association.  (J.  8f  A.  Churchill.) — This  pamphlet  repre¬ 
sents,  we  are  informed,  the  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  provisions  made  in  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  illness.  It  appears  that  full 
statistics  were  obtained  from  30  schools,  varying  in  average 
attendance  from  65  to  1,100  each,  and  representing  an  aggregate 
of  about  10,000  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  46  per  cent,  have  only 
one  infirmary  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  and  non-infectious 
illness  alike,  while  50  per  cent,  have  a  “  Sanatorium  ”  restricted  to- 
infectious  maladies.  The  numerous  defects  and  dangers  in  most 
of  the  existing  arrangements  are  pointed  out ;  and  an  ideal 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  (1)  an  “Infirmary”  for  non- 
infectious  cases,  and  (2)  a  “  Sanatorium  ”  for  infectious  maladies, 
is  supplied,  and  fully  explained  in  every  detail  with  the  aid  of 
numerous  plans.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  arrangements 
ought  to  admit  of  the  isolation  of  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms 
do  not  absolutely  indicate  a  specific  disease,  and  also  the  separation 
of  those  simultaneously  affected  with  different  contagiousdiseases. 
This  carefully  compiled  summary  of  the  recommendations  of 
medical  science  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  responsible  for  board¬ 
ing  schools  ;  and  should  be  consulted  by  those  intending  to  erect 
school  buildings. 
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The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature,  By  E.  M.  Cail/ard.  ( John  Murray.) 

■ — The  author  is  of  opinion  that  “without  experiments  and  even  without 
diagrams,  both  of  which  may  be  baffling  where  classes  cannot  be  attended 
or  special  teaching  be  had,  it  is  possible  to  convey  in  narrativo  form  a 
general  and  rudimentary  idea  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  phenomena  of 
daily  occurrence  so  far  as  they  are  known.”  The  work  produced  on  this 
principle  is  a  reading-book  rather  than  a  text-book.  It  is  a  series  of 
narratives  on  gravitation,  attraction,  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity,  and  is  perhaps  as  interesting  as 
a  book  on  such  subjects,  without  diagrams  and  experiments,  can  be. 

The  Parentis  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruction.  By  Martha  Ilill 
and  Friends.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Constance  Hill.  (W.  H.  Allen  §  Co.) 
— This  is  a  revised  reprint  in  six  volumes  (the  number  of  the  volume 
being  indicated  only  by  the  number  of  gilt  stars  on  the  back)  of  a  publi¬ 
cation  which  first  appeared  in  monthly  numbers,  and  was  printed  as  a  whole 
by  Smith  and  Elder  in  1835.  It  contains  short  stories  and  short  articles 
on  general  and  interesting  information,  after  the  style  of  “Chambers’ 
Miscellany.”  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work  has  been 
left  by  Martha  Hill: — “In  the  spring  of  1832  some  friends,  greatly 
interested  in  the  moral  and  mental  training  of  children,  were  in  the  habit 
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of  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Ellis,  the  well-known  social 
economist  and  munificent  promoter  of  a  liberal  education  among  the 
working  classes.  I  proposed  that  among  us  a  little  juvenile  serial  should 
be  written  and  published  monthly.  Mr.  Ellis  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to 
be  not  only  contributor  but  editor  ;  Professor  Cowper  promised  familiar 
articles  on  mechanical  science  ;  Mrs.  William  Ellis  some  of  her  graphic 
talcs  and  accounts  of  travel  that  delighted  her  own  children ;  Mr.  Ellis 
geographical  and  historical  articles ;  and  I  for  my  part  promised  tales 
and  easy  articles  on  Natural  History.”  The  special  and  unique  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work  which  had  this  beginning  more  than  justifies  the 
reprint. 

Xenophon :  Anabasis,  IV.  Selections.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Stone,  M.A .  ( Macmillan  Co.) — The  editor  has  selected  the  epi¬ 

sode  of  the  journey  through  the  mountain  passes  of  Armenia,  and  has 
given  a  brief  introduction  with  map  of  the  route,  the  text  with  short 
notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  There  are  also  three  short  appendices 
dealing  with  the  irregular  verbs  found  in  the  text,  the  various  usages  of 
prepositions,  and  the  principal  constructions  of  dependent  clauses.  The 
special  feature  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  forty  short  exercises  to  be  turned 
into  Greek. 

Moffatt's  Edition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  ( Moffatt  $  Paige.) 
— This  book  contains  (1)  an  Introduction,  consisting  of  a  life  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  an  account  of  the  language,  design,  and  characteristics  of 
the  Gospel ;  (2)  the  Text,  with  marginal  readings  and  elaborate  notes ; 
(3)  an  Appendix  of  longer  notes.  It  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  handbooks  on  the  Gospel. 

Easy  Outline  Lessons  and  Graded  Lessons  in  Old  Testament  History ,  from 
Joshua  to  the  Captivity  of  Judah.  By  TV.  Taylor.  ( Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute.) — These  two  text-books  by  the  Master  of  Method 
in  Battersea  Training  College  contain  fifty-two  well-arranged,  carefully 
thought-out  lessons.  The  first  book  gives  the  lessons  in  outline  only  ; 
the  second  gives  the  same  lessons  fully  explained  for  Junior  Intermediate 
and  Senior  Classes. 

Theoretical  Mechanics.  By  J.  Edward  Taylor,  M.A.  ( Longmans ,  Green, 
§  Co) — The  Headmaster  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Sheffield, 
has  succeeded  in  writing  an  exceedingly  clear  work  on  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics,  which  is  a  suitable  text-book 
for  students  reading  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  examinations  in  this 
subject. 

A  First  Reader.  Stickney.  ( Ginn  §  Co.,  Boston.)  —  This  is  the  best 
First  Reader  we  have  ever  seen  for  carefulness  of  arrangement  and 
beauty  of  printing  and  illustration.  The  preface  tells  us  that  it  claims 
“no  special  originality,”  but  chief  among  its  features  are  (1)  careful 
grading  in  text  and  type,  (2)  brightness  of  style  and  vivacity  in  expres¬ 
sion,  (3)  facilities  for  teaching  by  sounds  of  letters. 
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The  Academy  Boys  in  Camp.  By  S.  F.  Spear.  ( T .  Nelson  if-  Sons.)— 
This  tale  of  a  school  is  of  a  style  more  common  in  America  than  in 
England.  A  boy  Drayton  cuts  out  of  all  the  text-books  the  pages  of 
the  “Anabasis,”  which  form  the  lesson  of  the  day.  Drayton  will  not 
confess,  and  another  lad,  Joe  Chester,  who  sees  him  burning  the  leaves, 
while  admitting  that  he  knows  who  the  offender  is,  will  not  name  him. 
The  boys  and  masters  of  the  school  go  in  a  steamboat  to  an  island  to 
camp  out  for  fishing  and  pleasure.  Joe  is  condemned  to  remain  at  home 
unless  the  culprit  should  confess.  Drayton  and  his  friend  Carver  rise 
early  after  a  troubled  night ;  the  former  sends  a  note  to  Mr.  Bernard,  the 
master,  confessing  the  mischief,  and  then  both  go  on  board  a  fishing 
smack  out  to  sea.  The  adventures  of  the  boys  on  the  island  “Whale- 
back,”  and  those  of  the  repentant  runaways,  afford  much  interesting 
reading.  The  style  of  the  talc,  the  quaintness  of  the  dialogues,  and  the 
incidents  recorded,  are  the  more  attractive  because  they  are  unreal  and 
peculiar. 

Little  Miss  TVardlaw.  By  Louisa  M.  Gray.  (T.  Nelson  if-  Sons.) — A 
pretty  story  for  girls,  with  a  good  purpose. 

Saved  by  Love :  a  Story  of  London  Streets.  By  Emma  Leslie.  (T.  Nelson 
if-  Sons.) — This  is  a  story  full  of  feeling,  charity,  and  benevolence,  telling 
of  two  orphan  girls,  Effie,  a  veritable  street  Arab  or  “  gutter-child,”  and 
Susie,  the  daughter  of  decent  but  very  poor  people.  Both  were  “  saved 
by  love.” 

Ernest  Hepburn;  or,  Revenge  and  Forgiveness.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Adams,  M.A.  ( Religious  Tract  Society.) — Ernest  is  a  proud  and  wayward 
boy,  whose  temper  leads  him  into  many  difficulties,  but  who  is  finally 
subdued  through  the  example  and  death  of  a  dearly  loved  friend. 

Harold,  the  Boy  Earl.  By  J.  F.  Hodgetts.  ( Religious  Tract  Society.) — 
A  good  story  of  the  Vikings,  reprinted  from  the  Boys'  Own  Paper.  It 
describes  the  pursuits,  pleasures,  religion,  and  mode  of  w-ar  of  these 
Northern  rovers,  and  abounds  in  thrilling  incidents,  such  as  exciting  sea 
fights  and  mysterious  appearances  and  disappearances.  Its  serious  side 
is  intended  to  show  the  best  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  Children's  Champion.  By  Miss  Lucy  Taylor.  ( T .  Nelson  if-  Sons.) — 
Those  of  us  who  remember  the  earlier  work  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  more  especially  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  in 
connection  with  him  in  the  shoe-black  movements  and  other  works  for 
rescuing  children,  will  rejoice  to  see  these  passages  from  his  life. 

That  Bother  of  a  Boy.  By  Grace  Stubbing.  ( Jarrold  if-  Sons.) — This 
story,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  is  lull  of  fun  and  delicate  humour. 
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Tlie  boy  is  an  ever  restless,  mischievous,  precocious,  and  inventive  little 
elf,  who  is  absolutely  irrepressible  and  irresistible.  He  provokes  endless 
mirth  by  his  dilemmas  and  comical  escapades.  The  character  of  his  little 
sister  is  equally  well  drawn,  and  the  story  forms  a  wholesome  gift-book 
for  boys  and  girls  alike. 

The  Mahers  of  British  India.  By  IF.  II.  Davenport  Adams.  The 
Story  of  one  Colonies.  By  H.  B.  Fox  Bourne.  ( John  llogg.) — These  his¬ 
torical  compilations  are  carefully  classified  and  arranged,  but  they  come 
better  under  the  head  of  “  Useful  Christmas  Presents”  than  of  enter¬ 
taining  books  of  the  season. 

Captain  Bay/ey's  Heir :  a  Talc  of  the  Goldfields  of  California.  ByG.A. 
llenty.  [Blackie  <$■  Sou.) — Mr.  Henty  knows  no  restraint  in  time  or  place  ; 
lie  uses  every  age  and  generation,  and  every  country  really  existing  or 
purely  imaginary.  The  school  which  produced  his  hero  in  the  case  before 
us  was  Westminster,  as  it  was  in  the  last  half-century,  and  the  field  of 
the  exploits  a  goldfield  of  California. 

When  Fin  a  Man  ;  or,  Little  St.  Christopher.  By  Alice  Weber.  ( Griffith , 
Farran,  <V  Co.) — This  is  as  good  a  story  as  any  which  the  season  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  boys  and  girls,  young  and  old.  It  is 
written  in  charming  style,  has  an  excellent  tone,  and  is  well  illustrated. 
“  Only  think,  when  you  have  time,  that  everybody's  story  lives  for  ever. 
For  even  that  first  Christopher’s  story — him  whom  we  call  Saint — is  not 
ended  yet,  nor  will  it  be,  so  long  as  there  are  waves  in  this  troublesome 
world,  so  long  as  there  are  strong  souls  amongst  us,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Divine  Face  shining  above  the  waters.” 

Lionel  llareourt,  the  Etonian.  By  G.  E.  Wyatt.  [Nelson  $  Sons.)  — 
L.  II.  is  a  somewhat  poor  scholar,  whose  false  pride  leads  him  into  grave 
difficulties  and  then  to  dishonesty,  disgrace,  and  ruin.  He  is  contrasted 
with  his  brother  Alfred,  so  that,  when  towards  the  end  of  his  career  in 
England  his  uncle  returns  from  India,  the  uncle  thus  addresses  him  :  — 
“  Your  brother  Alfred  appears  to  me  to  possess  just  those  qualities  in 
which  you  are  lacking,  and  which  are  indispensable  in  my  destined  heir. 
He  is  industrious,  while  you  are  idle;  and  unselfish,  while  you  are  eaten 
up  with  self-love  ;  and  finally,  all  the  reports  which  his  school  authorities 
make  about  him  testify  to  the  thorough  and  manly  way  in  which  he  has 
done  his  duty,  while  I  see,  in  looking  over  the  packet  labelled  ‘Leo’s 
Reports,’  that  each  one  tends  to  convey  a  precisely  opposite  idea  of  your 
behaviour.”  The  story  leaves  Leo  on  board  ship,  self-exiled  and 
penitent. 

Morning  and  Evening.  Fussy  Cat  Stories.  Seaside  Pictures ,  and  other 
Stories.  Bow-wow ,  or  Dog  Stories.  ( Nelson  <j-  Sons.) — Each  of  these  story¬ 
books  for  very  little  readers  contains  four  large  (quarto)  coloured  pictures 
and  four  pages  of  letterpress. 
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Mombert’s  (I.  S.)  History  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne),  8vo,  15s.  cl. 

Nicols’s  (A.)  Snakes,  Marsupials,  and  Birds,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Ouroussow  (Princesse)  :  L’Educatioa  des  le  Berceau,  3fr. 

Oxford,  ill  us.,  by  J.  Fulleylove,  with  Notes  by  T.  H.  Ward,  42s. 

Pcpys’s  (S.)  Diary,  with  Notes  by  Richard,  Lord  Braybrooke,  G  vols,  12mo, 
21s.  cl. 

Pinet  (G.)  :  Ilistoire  de  L’Ecole  Polytechnique,  25fr. 

Plato’s  Republic,  Books  1 — 5,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  II.  Warren,  12mo, 
Gs.  cl. 
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2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Rammelsberg  (C.  F. ) :  Chemische  Abhandlungen,  10m. 
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Beuham,  !2mo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 
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THE  PUPIL-TEACHER  SYSTEM. 

Many  comments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  on  what 
is  termed  the  Pnpil-teacher  System,  and,  especially  of  lute,  there 
has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  declare  that  it  should 
be  swept  away  altogether  as  wholly  bad  and  mischievous.  But 
the  subject  deserves  far  more  careful  and  discriminating  enquiry. 
It  may  well  he  asked,  Is  there  any  “  system,”  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  in  the  existing  arrangements  which  at  present  supply 
the  wants  of  our  public  elementary  schools?  In  many  respects 
they  are  still  rather  of  the  nature  of  expedients,  and  those  who 
bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  against  which  the  great  work  of 
national  education  has  had  to  contend  during  the  present  century 
will  gratefully  recognise  how  many  of  those  first  steps  which  cost 
so  much  have  been  made  good  by  expedients — imperfect,  indeed, 
but  which  yet  contained  in  them  the  most  important  elements  of 
ultimate  success. 

It  is  worth  while  to  glance  back  at  those  early  days  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century  when  Lancaster  and  Bell  were  the  pioneers 
of  popular  education,  and  made  good  use  of  the  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  “  children  to  control  and  instruct  children.”  Bearing  in 
mind  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  the  effect  produced  was 
marvellous.  A  new  light  of  hope  dawned  upon  many  who 
responded  to  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf,  and  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  capacity  for  teaching  was  developed  in  many  who, 
on  the  score  of  knowledge,  were  at  starting  hut  little  in  advance 
of  their  pupils.  Self-denying  energy  and  enthusiasm  worked 
wonders,  hut  still  the  masses,  as  a  whole,  were  barely  touched. 

Ere  long,  however,  this  energy  and  enthusiasm  waxed  cold, 
and  these  methods  fell  on  evil  days  of  prosperity  when  all  men 
spoke  well  of  them.  The  promoters  of  them  naturally,  and  not 
unreasonably,  looked  only  at  their  successes,  and  did  not  see  how 
much  larger  a  field  lay  beyond  them.  Those  who  grudged  expense 
hailed  the  system  by  means  of  which  their  consciences  could  bo 
lulled  to  rest  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate,  while  those  who 
dreaded  the  education  of  the  masses  in  any  form  were  not  long 
in  coming  to  the  shrewd  conclusion  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  its  being  “carried  too  far  ”  by  such  means,  under  the  judicious 
supervision  of  those  whose  zeal  was  tempered  by  a  full  measure 
of  their  own  discretion. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  during  which  all  direct  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  in  this  direction  were  relaxed  or  suspended, 
though  even  then  much  good  work  was  done  of  which  we  have 
since  reaped  the  fruits.  When,  again,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  extension  of  primary  schools  was  urged  with  some 
effect,  the  old  tradition  influenced  the  opinions  held  as  to  the 
means  required  for  imparting  efficient  instruction  in  them; 
though,  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard 
of  capacity  for  teachers  was  fully  recognised  by  all  those  who 
favoured  educational  progress,  but  was  vehemently  decried  by 
their  opponents.  The  Government  of  the  day,  even  when  in 
accordance  with  the  former,  had  thus  to  deal  with  an  adminis¬ 
trative  duty  of  a  very  arduous  kind.  The  question  of  money 
became  urgent.  The  financier  is  always  unpopular.  In  the 
minds  of  partial  and  over  sanguine  reformers,  he  appears  to  he  one 
always  wanting  to  get  money  from  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  it,  and  not  giving  it  to  those  who  think  they  have  a  claim 
to  have  it.  How  to  give  much  and  get  little,  is  the  insoluble 
problem  which  ho  is  constantly  called  upon  to  solve.  He  is 
ground  as  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone,  between  con¬ 
flicting  claims  on  his  forbearance  or  generosity.  Ho  is  inevitably 
a  much  harassed  and  somewhat  hardened  man ;  yet  withal  his 
experiences  are  not  without  their  value,  for  “  promise  ”  and 
“performance”  have  to  be  weighed  by  him  with  an  impartial 
balance,  and  even  his  sympathies  may  be  attracted  by  those  whose 
well-ordered  work  stands  the  test  of  time  and  can  be  accepted  as 
an  earnest  of  what  may  yet  he  accomplished.  He  caunot 
he  much  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  pay.  All 
will  admit  that  the  qualities  necessary  to  carry  out  work  of  so 
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high  a  kind  as  that  of  education  are  not  to  be  called  forth  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Enforced  work,  in  these  regions  especially,  is 
heartless  and  inefficient,  and,  to  quote  a  hackneyed  phrase,  the 
minimum  (of  obligation)  becomes  the  maximum  in  practice,  and 
failure  is  courted  as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  un¬ 
welcome  burden.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  shortsighted 
parsimony  which  grudges  the  cost  of  good  seed  to  be  sown  in  the 
springtime  of  childhood  and  youth,  wTe  shall  not  remedy  the  evil 
by  ignoring  the  fact  that  only  by  slow  degrees  has  public  opinion 
been  brought,  first  to  admit  the  paramount  necessity  of  under¬ 
taking  such  work  at  all,  and  then  to  recognise  that  true  economy 
consists  as  much  in  adequate  expenditure  on  things  needful  as  in 
rigid  avoidance  of  all  ill-advised  and  superfluous  outlay. 

This  argument  applies  to  the  point  in  question  in  a  preeminent 
degree.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  vehemently  and  vaguely  of  the 
failure  of  the  Pupil-teacher  System ;  but  what  are  the  issues 
actually  involved  in  the  question  ?  The  Education  Department, 
early  in  its  career,  adopted  the  term  “pupil-teacher”  instead  of 
that  of  “  monitor,”  thus  broadly  asserting  that  the  instruction  o  ' 
tho  youthful  teachers  was  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  intro¬ 
duced  by  their  authority.  It  was  in  reducing  this  to  practice 
that  the  “  money  difficulty  ”  came  in.  The  staff  required  to  earn 
tho  State  grant-in-aid  was  on  a  lamentably  low  scale,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  was  only  maintained  with  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  much 
active  and  tacit  opposition.  For  some  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  the  Department  were  compelled  to  accept  such 
makeshifts  as  a  certificated  teacher  of  no  great  capacity,  with  a 
limited  staff  of  pupil-teachers,  all  perhaps  very  young — for 
little  inducement  was  offered  them  to  stay — as  satisfying  the 
conditions  entitling  the  school  to  participate  in  the  State 
grant.  A  higher  standard  has  been  enforced  by  degrees,  and 
the  word  “pupil”  has  acquired  a  practical  significance  in  the 
title  of  “pupil-teacher,”  though  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
same  direction.  But  an  increase  of  staff  implies  generally  a 
higher  cost,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  though  the  outlay  is 
calculated  to  ensure  permanently  economy  of  the  highest  kind. 
Parsimony  in  this  respect  has  entailed  a  fearful  amount  of  waste 
if'  tested  by  the  valid  work  done  by  the  ordinary  run  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  pupil-teachers, who  were  treated  rather  as  school  drudges 
than  as  “  pupils.”  It  is  unreasonable  to  talk  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  system  carried  on  in  this  imperfect  manner,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  good  work,  leading  to  better  work,  has 
been  done  even  by  such  means  as  these,  especially  where  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  energy  have  been  brought  to  boar  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognised  that  the  short¬ 
comings  which  are  so  painfully  apparent  are  owing  to  the  broad 
fact  that  there  was,  and  still  is,  in  many  schools  a  deficiency  of 
teaching  power  in  the  aggregate ;  and,  until  this  fundamental 
weakness  is  remedied,  no  system,  however  theoretically  perfect, 
can  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  question  of  expense  must  not 
be  evaded. 

Tho  call  for  economy  is,  indeed,  one  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  or  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  the  ideal  school  should, 
among  other  things,  be  a  standing  example  of  well-ordered  thrift — 
a  thrift  which  is  inexorable  as  against  waste  of  all  kinds  in  order 
that  things  needful  for  health  and  well-doing  should  not  be  found 
wanting.  Widely  different  is  this  from  tho  blind  parsimony  to 
which  all  immediate  saving  is  equally  acceptable.  We  must  look 
carefully  to  the  nature  of  the  outlay  before  any  credit  can  be 
given  on  the  score  of  economy.  The  truth  holds  good  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  sphere  of  industry,  that  inferior  work  is  ruinously 
dear  in  the  long  run. 

To  what  extent  pupil-teachers  should  be  admitted  as  forming 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  school  staff,  is  a  practical  question 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  define ;  but  the 
essential  principle  involved  is,  that  their  double  position  as 
learners  as  well  as  teachers  should  be  fully  recognised,  and  that 
with  due  regard  to  considerations  of  health,  both  mental  and 
physical . 

There  are  some,  however,  who  go  beyond  this.  The  “  system  ” 
has  been  apparently  discredited  in  their  eyes,  and  they  can  see 
no  good  in  it  whatever.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Of  course,  such  errors  as  entrusting 
the  teaching  of  the  young  and  inapt  scholars  wholly  to  inex¬ 
perienced  and  half-taught  teachers  are  uttei’ly  indefensible.  It 
does  not  follow  that,  under  proper  conditions,  children  may  not  be 
employed  with  advantage  “to  control  and  instruct  children  in 
many  ways.” 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  future  supply  of  teachers. 
Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  advantages  of  very 
early  training,  for  premature  specialisation  in  any  form  is  fraught 


with  danger,  though,  where  the  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  is 
strong,  the  scope  given  to  its  exercise  under  thoughtful  super¬ 
vision  must  tend  to  develop  capacity  of  this  kind  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  Beyond  this,  however,  and  in  the  ordinary T-un 
of  pupils,  there  are  many  wdio,  for  unsound  reasons,  are  anxious 
to  become  teachers.  It  may  be  from  a  childish  notion  that  it  is 
easy  to  find  fault,  to  criticise,  and  to  teach,  or  from  a  mere  love 
of  power,  which  they  imagine  to  be  irresponsible.  Such  aspirants, 
who  cannot  always  prima  facie  be  pronounced  unsuitable,  are 
tested  by  practice.  Their  faults  as  teachers  may,  or  may  not,  be 
remediable  ;  even  in  the  latter  case  their  early  removal  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  gain  to  themselves,  and  yet  more  to  those  who  otherwise 
might  come  under  their  charge.  This  timely  elimination  of  the 
unfit  is  one  of  tho  advantages  of  systematic  training  which 
is  not  sufficiently  regarded.  Teaching  is  an  art  requiring 
special  qualifications,  and  the  mischief  and  misery  suffered  and 
entailed  by  those  who  have  mistaken  their  calling  in  this  respect 
have  been  very  great,  though  their  failure  by  no  means  implies 
incapacity  for  other  kinds  of  useful  and  honourable  industry. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
training  colleges,  and  rightly  so,  but  the  more  advanced  teaching 
of  the  college  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  that  afforded  by 
the  school,  though  it  is  naturally  an  extension  of  it.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  pupil-teachei’S  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

The  question  remains, — Is  it  also  an  advantage  to  the  taught, 
or  do  the  many  suffer  for  the  advantage  of  the  few?  Assuredly, 
they  are  not  a  corpus  vile  upon  which  reckless  experiments  are 
to  be  tried;  and  the  reply  will  depend  much  on  the  way  in  which 
the  true  nature  of  education  is  regarded.  If  it  were  merely 
designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  “  facts,”  even  the  casual 
errors  of  young  teachers  would  be  a  very  serious  consideration. 
But  we  are  all  agreed  that  its  higher  object  is  to  train  the  young 
pupils  from  the  first  to  use  their  own  faculties  and  learn  for 
themselves — to  excite  an  intelligent  curiosity,  and  show  how  it 
can  be  rightly  satisfied — to  test  facts,  and  bring  common  sense 
to  bear  in  reasoning  about  them.  The  old  idea  of  the  master  as 
a  superior  being — perfect,  complete,  and  self-sufficient,  crammed 
with  inscrutable  knowledge — is  happily  discredited,  though  b}r 
no  means  practically  exploded.  He  must  no  longer  dwell  among 
the  clouds,  but  tread  the  paths  upon  which  he  invites  his 
scholars  to  enter.  He  has  to  make  plain  to  them  the  means  by 
which  he  has  gained  his  superior  knowdedge,  and  show  them 
how  in  like  manner  they  -  may  make  good  their  own  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  no  fear  of  his  losing  his  just  authority  by 
adopting  this  method,  for  the  need  of  his  help  is  too  vividly 
realised  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  The  danger 
is  rather  that  they  will  regard  him  as  an  oracle  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  and  accept  his  utterances  without  'the  trouble  of  thinking 
about  them  at  all.  Familiarity  with  the  right  way  of  learning 
can  surely  best  be  given  to  the  young  by  daily  experiences  'which 
they  almost  unconsciously  realise.  The  master  is  a  long  way 
above  them.  The  pupil-teacher  is  nearer,  and  more  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  who  has  to  learn  as  they  have  to  do.  Teaching  and 
learning  necessarily  go  on  side  by  side;  and  the  master,  in 
teaching  the  pupil-teacher  how  to  teach,  can  hardly  fail  to  convey 
to  the  scholars  some  instinctive  perception  of  how  they  in  turn 
will  have  to  learn — not  what  they  have  to  learn,  but  the  way  in 
which  all  steps  in  learning  have  to  be  gained.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  the  matter. 

It  is  true  that  such  teaching  as  this  makes  a  large  call  upon 
head  teachers  themselves,  and  some  may  be  found  to  say  that  it 
is  far  easier  for  them  to  do  the  work  directly  than  indirectly 
through  others.  In  other  walks  of  life,  similar  remarks  are  to  be 
heard ;  the  difficulty  is  felt  by  many  who  in  some  respects  are 
thoroughly  capable.  But  this  power,  not  only  of  doing  work  but 
of  getting  work  well  done  by  others,  is  the  basis  of  that  faculty 
of  organisation  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
qualifications  of  a  head  teacher. 

There  are  moral  advantages  also  to  be  gained  by  securing  to 
our  public  elementary  schools  this  youthful  element  associated 
with  some  degree  of  responsibility,  as  a  link  between  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar.  Tho  example  of  well-graded  subordination  for 
definite  and  limited  purposes  is  one  which  cannot  bo  made  too 
amiliar.  It  tends  to  strengthen  discipline,  and  illustrates  the 
jonefits  of  order.  It  leads  by  easy  steps  to  the  practical  sense 
of  duty,  exemplified  and  enforced  by  those  who  are  still  comrades 
and  in  many  respects  still  equals.  And,  last  but  not  least,  it 
should  be  made  equally  serviceable  in  the  class-room  and  in  the 
day-ground. 


R.  H. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


9330.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  «th  power  of 


the  series 


S  =  l+*  +  3^+4*£-  +53—  +  , 
2  !  3  !  4  ! 


IS 


s-  =  1  +  »  +  (»  +  2)  ~  +  («  +  3)^  +(,  +  <+..}; 

and  (2)  that  logs  =  res. 

9332.  (Ch.  IIermite,  Membre  do  l’Tnstitut.) — Soit  la  serie 

„_*  +  z»  +  2«»+...+  +  , 

qni  est  convergente,  si  I’on  suppose  x  <  £.  On  demande  de  demontrer 
(pi ’on  a,  pour  toutes  les  valours  de  l’exposant  tv, 

1  ,=  j  ,  wx+  w  («>  <-  3)  w(M>+4)(te  +  5)  r3 

(1  —  y)w  1.2  1.2.3 

tc(ir  +  n  +  l)(?c  +v  +  2) ...  (ic  +  2w  —  1) 

I  .2  ...» 


a”  +  ... 


Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom,  M.A. 

(9830.)  Putting  s  =  xs  and  revei’sing  the  series  by  the  usual  method, 
x  =  zc~z,  whence  «  =  exs  and  logs  =  xs.  Applying  Lagrange’s  theorem 
to  z  =  a  +  xe:,  where  0  is  to  he  put  for  a  after  the  differentiations, 

/  ft  \  n  - 1  i'll  4  r  /  /7  \  n  +  r  - 1 

Z«=...+»— ,  K-)  («“"  #*-')  +  ..  +n  - -,,(-2.) 

n  !  \  da  /  (n  +  r) !  \  da  /  v 

+  ...  , 

(d  \ H  t r - 1  / 

—  J  (e(» !>•)(» fl.ll- 1)  f—+«  +  rl  «»-i, 

which,  W'hen  0  is  put  for  a,  is 

(«  +  »•—!) - ...  — »  («  +  »•)*  («  —  1) !  =  v — jJ-  («  +  r) r - 1 . 


2  r  '  '  '  r ! 

The  first  term  that  does  not  vanish  is  xn,  and  we  have 


(  /ill  4  2  a*»  +  3  /yll  +  4 

z11  =  xn  +  n  |  x11  + 1  +  ()i  e  2)  — p  +  ( n  +  3)2  +  (n  +  4)3  L- j-y  +  . . .  ^ 

which  gives  the  required  result. 

(9S32.)  This  question  can  be  treated  by  the  same  method. 


9575.  (J.  C.  Mai.et,  F.R.S.) — If  the  plane  of  a  triangle  ABC 
cut  three  spheres  S,,  S..,  S3  at  equal  angles,  and  if  through  AB  a  pair 
of  tangent  planes  be  drawn  to  S;i,  through  BO  a  pair  to  S1(  and  through 
AC  a  pair  to  S.:,  prove  that  the  six  tangent  planes  so  drawn  touch  the 
same  sphere. 

Solution  by  W.  S.  M‘Cay,  M.A. 


Solution  by  D.  Bidble. 


Let  AD  =  the  medial  line,  AE  =  the  pro¬ 
duct  AB  .  AC,  and  AEF  =  half  the  difference 
of  the  angles  B  and  C.  Upon  AE,  regarded 
as  unity,  describe  the  semi-circle,  [cutting  EF 
in  F.  With  centre  A,  radius  AD,  describe 
an  arc,  cutting  the  semi-circle  in  G,  and  with 
E  as  centre,  and  EG  as  radius,  describe  the 
arc  GII,  cutting  AE  in  H.  Draw  III  parallel 
to  AF,  and  with  centre  E  radius  El  describe 
the  arc  IK,  cutting  the  semi-circle  in  K. 
Join  AK  and  produce ;  also  make 
l  EAC  =  EAK, 

and  through  D  draw  BC  at  right  angles  with 
EF  .  ABC  is  the  triangle  required.  [The  rest 


A 


in  Volume.] 


9904.  (Professor  be  LoNGCiiAMrs.)  —  Si  l’on  a  tana  =  ?».?,  on  a 
tan  yja  =  «  (m  +  ?«  +  r),  apres  avoir  pose 

u  =  {(*»+  1)*(*»  — 1)}*,  *-=  {(m-ljs^n+l)}*. 

Montrer  comment  la  Question  9848  conduit  a  cette  conclusion. 


Solution  by  Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 


Put  tan  +a  =  xi  {  =  (y  +  m)  i},  when  tan  a 


3xi  +  ix[i 
1  +  3.r-’ 


=  mi, 


or  x3  —  3mx2  +  3x  —  m  =  0,  or  y3  —  3y  (m2  —  1)  —  2m  (m2  —  1)  =  0, 

and  the  solution  of  this  is,  by  Tartaglia’s  rule,  y  —u\  v,  where 
uv  —  m2  —  1,  u3  +  «s  =  2  in  (in2—  1)  ; 
i.c.,  u3  =  (in  +  l)2  (m  —  1),  t:3  =  [in  —  1 )'-(;»+  1), 

whence  the  result  follows. 


9834.  (Professor  Reuchle.) — Les  droites  qni  joignent  les  sommets 
du  triangle  ABC  aux  points  do  contact  dcs  cotes  opposes  avec  le  cercle 
inscrit  I,  se  rencontrent  cn  un  point  r  (point  de  Gergonne)  ;  celles  qui 
joignent  les  milieux  dcs  cotes  de  ABC  aux  centres  I„,  L,,  If  des  cercles 
exinscrits  correspondants  se  rencontrent  en  un  point  U.  Demontrer  que 
la  droite  rU  passe  par  le  centre  do  gravite  de  ABC. 

Solution  by  R.  Tucker,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Store,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


The  Gergonne  point  (r)  is  given  by 

aa(s  —  a)  —  b[}(s  —  b)  =  cy(s-c) .  (1), 

and  U  by  (b-c)a  +  bj3-cy  =  0,  —aa  +  (c  —  ct)/3  +  cy  —  0, 

therefore  it  is  given  by  a!(s—a)  =  p /(s  — 5)  =  y/(s  —  c)  . (2). 

The  equation  to  rU  is  readily  found  to  bo 


aa  (b -c)(s  —  a)  +  b/3  (c  —  a)(s—  b)  +  cy  (a  -  b)(s  -  c)  =  0, 
■which  evidently  passes  through  the  centroid. 


The  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC  passes  through  an  axis  of  similitude 
of  Sj,  So,  S3.  Hence  (denoting  for  shortness  the  positions  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  by  a,  b,  c)  we  can  find  a  line  b',  in  the  plane,  the  homologue 
to  S[  of  b  to  S3  with  respect  to  that  centre  of  similitude  which  lies  in  the 
plane,  and  a  line  c'  the  homologue  to  S!  of  c  to  S3  with  respect  to  their 
centre  of  similitude  in  the  plane.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 


9855.  (The  Editor.) — Find  the  locus  of  the  intersections  of  tangents 
drawn  from  two  fixed  points  to  a  variable  circle  around  another  fixed 
point. 

Solution  by  Professor  Wolstenholme  ;  W.  S.  Foster,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  S,  S'  be  the  two  fixed  points, 

O  the  centre  of  the  variable  circle,  P 
a  point  of  intersection  of  tangents  to 
such  a  circle  from  S,  S'.  Then,  since 
OP  bisects  one  of  the  angles  be¬ 
tween  PS,  PS',  P  is  a  point  of  con¬ 
tact  of  a  tangent  drawn  from  O  to 
some  conic  having  S,  S'  for  foci,  and 
the  locus  is  the  well-known  circular 
nodal  cubic  whose  equation  is 
(r  -  +  y2  —  .rX  —  yY )  (Xy  —  Y  x) 


the  origin  C  bisecting  S'S,  along  which  is  the  axis  of  +,  S'C  =  CS  —  c, 
(X,  Y)  the  coordinates  of  O.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


4146.  (Prof.  Evans,  M.A.) — Construct  a  triangle,  the  product  of 
two  sides,  the  medial  line  to  the  third  side,  and  the  difference  of  the 
angles  adjacent  to  the  third  side,  being  given. 


9724.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — O  is  the  pole  of  the  cardioid, 
r  =  a  (1  +cos  0)  ;  OP,  OQ  trisect  the  area  of  the  cardioid  ;  and  the  angle 
POQ  is  denoted  by  2 (p.  Prove  that  sin  <£  (4  +  cos  (p )  =  n  —  3(p. 


Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  and  G.  G.  Stour,  M.A. 
Since  OP,  OQ,  trisect  the  area  of  the 
cardioid,  area  AOP  =  I APBO. 


Now 


r- dd 


—  2 


area  APBO  =  -3- 

i-  [  (1  +  cos  0)2  dd  =  fir «2, 

Jo 


and  area  AOP  =  |jj4>  +  2  sin 

therefore  3cp  +  4  sin  c/>  +  sin  (p  cos  <p  =  tt,  or  sin  <p  (4  +  cos  <£)  =  tt—  3<p. 


9586.  (P  rofessor  Chakra varti,  M.A.) — If  the  sum  of  the  axes  of  an 
ellipse  be  a  constant  (s),  show  that  its  average  area  is  Jfir s2. 

Solution  by  Artemas  Martin,  LL.D. 

Let  x  and  —  x  bo  the  axes,  then  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  £ir.r  (s  —  x), 
and  the  average  area  required  is 

rs  rs  jj.  t's  n 

\irx  (s  —  x)  dx-r-  dx  =  —  I  x  (s  —  x)  dx  -  loirs'- . 

J  2 -S'  JjS  2*  Jjs 


9768.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Soient  ABC,  A^C,  deux  triangles.  Demon¬ 

trer  que  le  lieu  des  points  M  et  le  lieu  des  points  M,,  tels  que  AM,  BM, 
CM  soient  respectivement  paralleles  a  A,M, .P^M,,  ^MpSont  desconiques. 
Le  lieu  de  M  est  une  conique  circonscrite  a  ABC,  celui  de  Mt  une  autre 
conique  circonscrite  a  A^C,.  Examiner  les  cas  particuliers,  oil  les  cotes 
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de  AjBjC,  sont  paralleles  aux  hauteurs,  aux  bissectrices,  aux  medianes, 
aux  symedianes,  aux  antiparalleles,  du  triangle  ABC. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


Again,  the  rth  term  of  the  H.  P.  =  la  J  l—  - — j  {l—  a) 

therefore  -A-  =  — — ? — -  2*  In  ^  \\  J— * — r  ((—«)! 

sx  n  (;  +  «)  •  L  m  — 1  ) 

=  -  2la-  p*/f  2ln 

n(l“—a 2)  Jo  /  (./—a  j  P  -  a- 


1 

> 

> 


log* 


therefore 

S0S3  4rtf 

Lastly,  the  product  of  the  (»  —  »•  p  l)th  term  of  the  A.  P.,  and  the 
»,th  term  of  the  H.  P.  —  la ■;  hence  pxp3=[la)n.  But  if  r  he  the  common 
ratio  of  the  G.  P., 


p2  =  a  .ar  .  ar 2  ...  arn~l  =  an r*n  ("-b  =  an  thus  px  p2p~-  —  1. 


1228.  (N’Importe.) — A  messenger  M  starts  from  A  towards  B  (dis¬ 
tance  a)  at  a  rate  of  v  miles  per  hour  ;  hut,  before  he  arrives  at  B,  a  shower 
of  rain  commences  at  A  and  at  all  places  occupying  a  certain  distance  z 
towards,  but  not  reaching  beyond,  B,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  n  miles  an 
hour  towards  A  ;  if  M  be  caught  in  this  shower,  he  will  he  obliged  to  stop 
until  it  is  over  ;  he  is  also  to  receive  for  his  errand  a  number  of  shillings 
inversely  proportional  to  the  time  occupied  in  it,  at  the  rate  of  n  shillings 
for  one  hour.  Supposing  the  distance  z  to  be  unknown,  as  also  the  time 
at  which  the  shower  commenced,  but  all  events  to  be  equally  probable, 
show  that  the  value  Y  of  M’s  expectation  is,  in  shillings, 


V  = 


u 

-  + 

V 


u  (»  +  v) 
r2 


Considerons  deux  couples  de  paralleles,  b  et  bx  par  B  et  B„  c  et  cx  par 
C  et  Cj  (Fig.  1).  Soit  P  le  point  d’ intersection  de  b  et  c,  Pj  celui  de  bx 
et  Cj.  Si  Pj  parcourt  la  droite  a x  par  A ,,  les  deux  faisceaux  (bx)  et  (ct)  sont 
lies  perspectivement  ft  l’aide  de  la  ponetuelle  (P, )  sur  ax.  Done  les  fais¬ 
ceaux  ( b )  et  (c)  des  droites  paralleles  b  et  c  sont  lies  projectivement,  de 
maniere  que  P  parcourt  une  conique  C2,  quand  P,  decrit  ax.  Quelle  que 
soit  la  direction  de  la  droite  ax  par  A,  la  conique  0-  passe  par  qnatre 
points,  les  points  de  base  B  et  C,  le  point  infiniment  eloigne  D  de  BjC, 
(correspondant  au  point  P[  conimun  a  ax  et  B,^)  et  le  point  A2  (corres- 
pondant  au  point  AQ.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 


9753.  (Professor  Beyens.) — Mener  une  tangonte  it  une  circonference 
qui  passe  par  le  point  du  rencontre  inaccessible  de  deux  droites  donnees. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Sarah  Marks,  B.Sc.  ;  and  others. 

Let  P,  P'  be  the  polars  of  the  given  lines  L,  L'.  The  tangents  at  the 
points  where  the  line  PP'  meets  the  circle  pass  through  the  intersection 
of  L,  Lb 


Solution  by  W.  S.  Foster. 

Let  .r  =  distance  M  has  gone  when  the  shower  begins  ;  then  the  time 

he  takes  getting  to  B  =  — -  +  - — -,  if  z  >  x,  and  =  r/  if  ar  <  .r ;  thus 

v  n  v 

v = » r  f  r  a*+  r  -g*. ;  \i,  /  r  r 

Jo  (.Jo  «  )xanyv{z-x))  /  Jo  Jo 

=  "  1 a  I  --  +  u  log  — ^  +- ^  \  dx 

a'2  Jo  L  "  nu  ) 

«  log  au  +  u  j  log  [ a  (u  +  r)  —  r.r]  dx  | 

n  f  ar  ,  .  ,  n  ,  u  +  v~) 

=  —  \—  -au  +  a  (u  +  v)  —  log - -  ( 

a-  (_  2  v  u  ) 


nv  (  1  _  u 
a  |  2  v 


(u  +  v)  .  n 


log } 


9846.  (Professor  Genese,  M.  A.)— Prove  that  any  fixed  diameter  of 
an  oval  of  Cassini  determines  two  chords  which  subtend  angles  whose 
difference  is  constant  at  any  point  of  the  oval. 


Solution  by  AY.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.  ;  Emily  Perrin  ;  and  others. 


I  shall  assume  the  follow¬ 
ing  theorem  of  M.  Laisant, 
viz.,  If  0  is  a  fixed  point, 
and  the  points  7r,  P  such 
that  we  have  the  equipollence 

OP  =  (Ott)% 

then,  if  the  locus  of  it  is  a 
circle  afiir  whose  centre  is  C, 
that  of  P  is  an  oval  of  Cassini 
with  centre  O  and  axis  OC. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


8342.  (Belle  Easton.) — An  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  har- 
monical  progression  have  each  the  same  number  of  terms,  and  the  same 
first  and  last  terms,  a  and  (respectively  ;  the  sums  of  all  the  terms  of  the 
three  series  respectively  are  .«j,  s.,,  s3,  and  their  continued  products  are  px, 
p.2,  p2 ;  show  that,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  indefinitely  increased, 


6i 

So 


2  (l— a)  \  a  )  s.js3 


(a  + 1)2 
Ul  ’ 


and  =  l. 

p.f 


Solution  by  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. 

We  have  sx  ;  s.,  =  %n  («  +  ():  a  |  j* (  ^  — 1 (-L)1,1"  1}_i  j 

=  \  log*  (  —  ) »  for  w  =  co 

2  {l— a)  \  a  J 


9661.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.)— Ona  conic  are  taken 
any  six  points  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  C' ;  AC,  BC'  meet  in  P ;  A'C,  B'C'  in  P. 
Prove  that  PP',  AB',  A'B  concur  in  one  point.  (If  AC,  B'C'  meet  in  Q' 
A'C,  BC'  in  Q',  it  is  clear  that  QQ',  AB,  A'B'  also  meet  in  a  point). 

Solution  by  Profs.  Madhavarao  ;  Beyens  ;  and  others. 

Let  B'C'=  0  denote  the  equation  of  the  line  joining 
B',  C'.  Then,  since  the  conic  circumscribes  the  quad¬ 
rilateral  B'C'BA',  its  equation  may  be  expressed  b)' 

B'C'.  A'B  — BC'.  A'B' =  0.  Since  it  also  circum¬ 
scribes  B'ACA',  the  same  conic  may  be  represented  by 
AB'.  A'C  — AC  .  A'B'=  0.  Subtracting,  we  have 
B'C'.  A'B- AB'.  A'C  =  A'B'  (BC'-AC), 
therefore  B'C'.  A'B  —  AB'.  A'C,  which  represents  a 
figure  circumscribing  the  quadrilateral  formed  by 
B'C',  A'C,  A'B,  AB'  (i.e.,  the  figure  B'P'A'R),  being 
resolvable  into  two  factors,  represents  the  two  dia¬ 
gonals.  Therefore  A'B'  (BC'— AC)  represents  the 
diagonals  A'B' and  P'R.  Therefore  BC'  — AC  repre¬ 
sents  the  line  P'R,  and  it  also  passes  through  P.  To 
show  that  QQ',  AB,  A'B'  meet  in  a  point,  we  get  for 
the  equation  of  the  conic  A'B'.  BC'=  B'C'.  A'B  or  A'C  .  AB  =  AC  .  A'B, 
from  which  A'B'.  BC'— A'C  .  AB  =  (B'C'  — AC)  A'B,  whence  the  required 
result  follows. 


9671.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne,  dans  un  memeplan,  un  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  et  une  circonference  A.  D’un  point  quelconque  M  de  A,  on 
abaisse  les  perpendiculaires  IMA',  MB',  MC'  sur  les  coles  de  ABC,  et  l’on 
construit  le  triangle  A'B'C'.  Sur  une  base  fixe  a/8,  on  construit 
un  triangle  a/Hy  semblable  au  triangle  A'B'C'.  Demontrer  que,  lorsque 
M  decrit  la  circonference  A,  le  point  y  decrit  une  scconde  circonference 
A'. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Soumettons  la  figure  a  une  transformation  par  rayons  vecteurs  recipro- 
ques  en  prenant  pour  p6le  d’inversion  le  sommet  C.  Soient  A1(  B1(  M 


R 
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les  inverses  des  points  A,  B,  M.  Lcs  triangles  semblables  CMA  ct  CAjMj, 
CMB  et  CBjMj,  CA,B,  et  CBA  donnent,  P  etant  la  puissance, 

A, M,  CM!  CM,  .  CM  P 

AM  CA  CA.CM  CA.CM’ 

B, M,  P  A,B!  P 

BM  CB.CM’  AB  “CA.CB’ 

d’ou  A,Mj  :  BjM,  :  A^,  =  AM  .  CB  :  BM  .  CA  :  AB  .  CM 

=  AM  sin  A  :  BM  sin  B  :  CM  .  sin  C  =  B'C'  :  C'A'  :  A'B'. 

Bone  le  triangle  B,A1M,  est  toujours  semblable  au  triangle  A'B'C'.  Or, 
la  base  A,B,  est  fixe,  et  les  points  M,  M,  decrivent  deux  lignes  inverses  ; 
lorsque  M  decrit  une  circonference  A,  M,  decrit  aussi  unc  eireonference 
A'  ou  une  droitc.  Lc  tbeoreme  est  done  demontre,  les  points  B,  et  A,  etant 
les  points  a,  /3  dc  l’enonce. 


9673.  (Professor  Bonn  age.)  —  Construct  a  triangle,  knowing  the 
centre  0  of  the  in-circle,  the  mid-point  T  of  a  side  AB,  and  the  point  M 
where  the  perpendicular  CM  cuts  AB. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  D.  Biddle  ; 
and  others. 

The  centres  0,  O]  of  the  in-circle  and  the 
ex -circle  to  AB  are  divided  harmonically  by 
C  and  Q ;  hence,  when  R  is  the  mid-point  of 

00,,  we  have  0R':  =  CR  .  QR. 

Now  R  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  AOBO,  and 
its  projection  on  AB  is  T.  By  projection  on 

AB,  we  find  PT-  =  MT  .  QT  ; 

hence  QT  is  to  be  a  third  proportional  to 
MT  and  PT,  etc. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

9929.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.8.) — Integrate  the  equation 

lfx-\  {llx — n~x  f  i)  +  v/2  u\  =  0. 

9930.  (Cii.  Hermite.) — On  donne  les  deux  relations 

=  0; 


=  0. 


9931.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.B.) — Prove  that 
r"‘  ~ 1  dx  f1  x"'  ~ 1  d.r 


a,  x 

=  0, 

a,  a',  x' 

l>,  b\  y 

l>,  b',  y' 

c,  o',  z 

c,  c',  z' 

deduire  les  suivantes 

«,  x,  x' 

=  o, 

a\  xy  x 7 

l>,  !/>  >/ 

v,  V,  y\ 

c,  z,  s 

e ,  z,  z 

Jo  (1  +  2x  cos  a  +xi)m  (1  +  xH)  Jo  (1  +  -x  cos  a  +  x-) * 

— i-p  f”  (cos#  —  cos  a)'"-1  dx  = _ L_  (J_ 

2"'  sm-m-1  a  Jo  1)!  |_sin  a  da )  \sin  a ) 


f 


-  m 

1  +  Xn 


dx 

x 


-  =  f1'  F  (sin  fl)  v 
'  Jo  si 


dd 

sin  6 


9932.  (Professor  Hudson.) — If  the  same  hyperbola  be  described  by 
particles  under  the  action  of  an  attractive  force  to  one  focus  and  a 
repulsive  force  to  the  other,  prove  that  the  velocities  arc  equal  at  the 
points  for  which  the  forces  are  equal. 

9933.  (Professor  Sen.) — Find  the  curve  which  always  intersects  an 
ellipse  at  right  angles  (1)  when  it  moves  with  its  major  axis  along  a  right 
line,  (2)  when  its  centre  moves  on  another  ellipse  with  their  major  axes 

parallel. 

9934.  (P  rofessor  God.) — Si  l’on  transforme  par  inversion  les  ccrcles 
de  Neuberg  N,„  N&,  N„  du  triangle  ABC  cn  pla^ant  le  pole  d’inversion 
au  sommut  A,  ct  que  B',  C'  designent  les  inverses  des  sommets  B,  C,  l’un 
des  cercles  de  Neuberg  a  pour  transforme  la  droite  dc  Lemoine  du  triangle 
AB'C';  les  deux  autres  cercles  sc  changcnt  cn  ccrcles  de  Neuberg  du 
triangle  AB'C'. 

9935.  (Professor  Schoute.) — To  show  that  the  diameters  of  a  general 
quadratic  complex  (Plucker,  “Neue  Geometrie  des  Raumes,”  p.  228) 
form  a  congruency  (2,  1). 

9936.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— Une  droite  dc  longueur  donnee  a  se 
incut  en  s’appuyant  par  ses  extremites  sur  deux  droites  donnees  OX,  OY. 
Quelle  est  la  probability  que  l'aire  comprise  entre  cette  droite,  OX  et  OY 
soit  moindre  qu’un  carreonne  /  2  ? 

9937.  (Professor  Dkprez.) — La  base  BC  d’un  triangle  est  fixe,  et 
r angle  au  sommet  A  est  constant.  Demontrer  quo  la  droite  qni  joint  les 
pieds  des  symedianes  issues  do  B  et  C  enveloppe  une  conique. 

9938.  (Professor  Matz.) — The  two  points  of  suspension,  supposed  in 


the  same  horizontal  line,  are  lowered  over  a  horizontal  table,  until  a 
length  -  of  the  chain,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  l,  is  in  contact  with 
the  table ;  prove  that,  if  b  be  the  height  above  the  plane  of  the  points  of 
suspension,  the  horizontal  tension  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  length 

—  -  - —  of  the  chain. 

8  b  2 

9939.  (Professor  Fouchio.) — On  donne  un  cercle  0,  une  corde  fixe 
AB,  et  une  corde  CD  dc  longueur  constante,  mais  do  position  variable. 
On  trace  AC  et  BD,  qui  sc  coupent  en  8.  Demontrer  que  le  lieu  du 
point  8,  etcclui  du  centre  du  cercle  circonscritau  triangle  8CD,  sont  deux 
figures  egales. 

9940.  (Professor  De  Wachter.) — Determine  a  point  in  the  plane  of 
a  given  ellipse,  such  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ellipse  shall  be 
constant  for  any  axis  passing  through  that  point  and  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

9941.  (Professor  Madhavarao.)  — Two  conics  ACBD,  GEFH  have 
double  contact  at  A  and  B.  CD  is  the  polar  of  a  point  in  AB  with  regard 
to  the  first  conic.  If  right  lines  ACE,  ADF,  BCG,  BDH  be  drawn, 
show  that  the  lines  CD,  EF,  GH  concur  in  a  fixed  point. 

9942.  (Professor  De  Longchamus.) — 8ommer  la  seric  convcrgente 
(an-  +  fin  +  y)/n  !  quand  on  suppose  2a  +  /3  +  y  =  0. 

9943.  (Professor  Bordage.) — If  a,  b,  c  arc  the  terms  of  rank  in,  n,p 
of  (1)  an  arithmetic  progression,  (2)  a  geometric  progression,  prove  that 

a  ( n—p )  +  b  (p  —  in)  +  c  (in  —  n)  —  0,  an~P  x  b>’-m  x  c"1-'*  =  0. 

9944.  (Professor  Morel.) — Un  diametre  quelconque  du  cercle  circon- 
serit  ii  un  triangle  ABC  coupe  lcs  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB  cn  A',  B',  C' ; 
soient  A,,  B,,  C,  les  symetriques  de  A',  B',  C'  par  rapport  au  centre  O  du 
cercle.  Demontrer  quo  les  droites  AA^  BBj,  CC!  sont  concourantes. 

9945.  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyers.)- — 8i  du  centre  de  la  sphere  inscrite 
a  un  tetraedre  on  mene  des  plans  paralleles  aux  faces ;  on  forme  ainsi  des 
autres  quatre  tetraedres  semblables  au  donne,  et  designant  par  (jq),  (r2), 
(r3),  (r4)  les  rapports  de  similitude  de  ces  tetraedres  au  donne  ;  on  aura 

rl  +  >'-2  +  r3  +  r4  =  L 

9946.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — Through  a  point  within  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  four  circles  are  described  containing  the  sides  as  chords.  If 
any  two  of  these  circles  be  equal  all  four  are. 

9947.  (The  Editor.) — The  ordinate  of  a  point  in  a  conic  measured 
from  the  axis,  is  produced  till  the  whole  line  bears  a  given  ratio  to  the 
focal  distance  of  the  point :  find  the  locus  of  the  end  of  the  line. 

9948.  (W.  8.  M'Cay,  M.A.) — A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  on  a  circle. 
Omitting  each  point  in  turn,  we  have  four  triangles  ;  prove  that  the  six¬ 
teen  centres  of  the  circles  touching  the  sides  of  these  triangles  lie  in  fours 
on  four  parallel  lines  and  also  in  fours  on  four  perpendicular  lines,  and 
that  the  two  sets  of  lines  arc  parallel  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between 
AC  and  BD. 

9949.  (H  ugh  W.  8egar.)  — PN  is  an  ordinate  of  a  parabola.  NQ, 
NR  are  two  lines  drawn  from  N  so  that  angles  QNP,  RNP  are  equal. 
Show  that  SQ .  8R  -  AS  .  (SQ  +  8R)  is  constant  for  all  values  of  the  equal 
angles. 

9950.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — Calling  the  point  (3)  [see  Question  9875] 

2,  prove  (1)  2,  lv,  O  collinear  (a  property  due  to  M.  E.  ArAN  Aubel)  ; 
(2)  D<r„  Eo-2,  EVjj  cointersect  in  a  point  n  («cosA/«2  =  ...  =  ...),  the  in¬ 
verse  of  0!  (see  xlii.  of  “  the  ‘  cosine’  orthocentres  of  a  triangle”),  whence 
show  that  n,  O,  the  circumccntre  and  centroid  of  ABC,  are  collinear,  and 
the  lino  passes  through  a  sec  2A  (3)  the  join  of  n,  2,  is 

be  cos  A  cos  2  A  sin  (B  —  C)  a  +  ...  +  ...=  0  ; 

(4)  the  equation  to  circum-Brocardal-axis  of  DEF  is 
a  cos  A  tan  ( B  —  C)  +  ...  +  .. .  =  0, 
whence  this  and  the  corresponding  line  of  ABC  intersect  in  /3, 
a  /  sin  2 A  cos  (B  —  C) 

(o)  DB,  D{7* 2,  DA,  Do-;,,  and  corresponding  linos  for  the  other  angles,  arc 
harmonic  pencils ;  (6)  the  Brocard-points  of  DEF  are 

a  cos  A  _  _ 

sin  2C  (sin2  2 A  +  sin  2B  sin  20)  "  * 

a  cos  A  _  _ 

sin  2B  (sin-2A  +  sin  2B  sin  2C)  ’ 

(7)  if  G'  is  the  centroid  of  DEF,  then  n,  G',  and  K  are  collinear. 

9951.  (D-  Biddle.) — Required  that  function  of  x,  which,  when  x  is 
replaced  by  1,2,  ii,  4,  yields  respectively  0, 

9952.  (B.  H.  Steede,  B.A.) — Describe  a  circle  of  a  given  coaxal 
system  (of  cither  species)  cutting  a  given  circle  at  a  given  angle. 

9953.  (J.  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — Regarding  the  position  of  a  point 
P  as  completely  defined  by  the  vectoral  equation,  p  =  a  +  b  (— 1)  ,  in 
which  a  and  b  are  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  P,  and  (—  1)*  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  denoting  transference  round  a  right  angle,  show 
how  far  the  convention  to  be  employed  in  passing  from  vectors  to. lines 
will  enable  us  to  give  thence  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  Dc  Moivre’s 
Theorem. 
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9954.  (F.  R.  J.  IIekvey.) — A  celestial  globe  being  fixed  in  any 
position,  there  are,  at  any  instant,  two  opposite  points  of  its  surface,  whose 
central  vectors  aim  truly  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the  Celestial 
Sphere.  Show  that,  as  the  Earth  rotates,  the  variable  points  of  coinci¬ 
dence  (as  they  may  be  called)  describe  great  circles  of  their  respective 
spheres. 

9955.  (Autemas  Martin,  LL.D.) —  Two  points  are  taken  at  random 
in  the  arc  of  a  semicircle,  and  a  third  point  anywhere  in  its  base.  Find 
the  probability  that  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  them  is  acute. 

9956.  (B.  F.  Finkel.) — Find  the  volume  removed  by  boring  an 
inch  hole  diagonally  through  a  10 -inch  cube  ? 

9957.  (W.  J.  Greenstheet,  11.  A.) — AB  is  the  diameter,  C  the  middle 
point  of  the  arc  of  a  semicircle  ;  11  is  middle  point  of  chord  BO  ;  let  AB 
be  produced  to  cut  circle  in  E,  EF  is  perpendicular  to  BC ;  show  that 
OF  =  3EF. 

9958.  (R  II.  W.  Wiiapham.) — ABC  is  a  given  triangle,  F  any  point 
in  BO;  find  p  ints  Q  and  R  in  CA  and  AB  respectively,  such  that  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle  PQR  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  triangle  ABO. 

9959.  (0.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Prove  geometrically,  without  using 
transversals,  that  the  lines  joining  the  points  of  contact  of  the  in-circle 
with  the  sides  to  the  opposite  angles  arc  concurrent. 

9969.  (E.  Lemoine.) — -On  ciroonscrit  a  touteslcs  ellipses  h  nnofocales 

dc  foyers  F  et  F'  dcs  rectangles  dont  les  directions  des  cotes  sont  donneos  ; 
demontrer  epic  tons  les  points  do  contact,  quelle  quo  soit  l’cllipsc  a 
laquelle  est  circonscrit  un  rectangle,  appartiennent  a  uncmcmc  hyperbole 
cquilatcre  qui  passe  par  F  et  par  F',  qui  a  pour  asymptotes  les  paralleles 
aux  cotes  des  rectangles  menees  par  lc  centre  des  ellipses.  Le  lieu  des 
sommets  do  ccs  hyperboles  equilateres,  quand  la  direction  dcs  cotes  des 
rectangles  varic,  est  uno  lomniscato  de  Bernoulli. 

9951.  (J-  Villademokos.) — Trouvcr  un  nombre  ontier  qui  soit  cgal  a 

la  somme  des  chiffrcs  dc  son  cube. 

9962.  (J.  Gillet.) — La  conique  A'B'C'DE  ctant  remplacee  par  le 
cercle  A'B'C',  et  le  point  0  parcourant  la  circonfcrenco  ABC,  trouvcr  le 
lieu  decrit  par  O'. 

9963.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.) — A  circle  touches  a  conic  in  a  point  P, 
and  cuts  it  again  in  Q,  R  ;  M,  N  arc  the  points  of  contact  on  the  conic 
of  the  two  real  cpmmon  tangents  meeting  in  T ;  prove  that  (1)  the  lines 
MN,  QR  and  the  tangent  at  P  are  concurrent;  (2)  if  lv  be  the  pole  of 
QR  with  respect  to  the  conic,  the  points  P,  T,  K  are  collinear. 

9964.  (Capitaino  de  Rocquigny.) — Trouvcr  dcs  solutions  enticres  dc 
1' equation  xm  +  ym  —  1  =  M  .  (xy). 

9965.  (S.  Tee  ay,  B.A.) — Find  positive  integral  values  of  au  a2,  <?3,  aA 

such  that  «i«2  +  i,  c//.,  +  aAaA  +  and 

agi.2  +  asaA  +  ag 7S  +  a»c/A  +  aiai  +  a2a3  shall  be  squares. 

9966.  (R.  A.  Roeehts,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  focus  of  the  cubic 
y'’i—px2  =  0  is  given  by  27x  =  8p  cos  co,  21  g  —  \p  (1+2  cos  2w),  where  w  is 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  coordinates. 

9967.  (G.  Niewenglowski.) — Decomposer  lc  produit  13  x  37  x  61  on 
une  somme  de  deux  carres,  de  quatre  manieres  dilferentes. 

9988.  (Maukice  d’Ocagne.) — Si  deux  triangles  sont  symetriques  par 
rapport  a  un  point,  les  transversalcs  rcciproques  dcs  cotes  de  l’unpar 
rapport  a  P  autre  sont  concourantes. 

9969.  (J-  Brill,  M.A.) — A  family  of  equipotential  curves  is  drawn 
on  a  plane,  and  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  a  system  of  parallel 
tangents  is  drawn.  Prove  that  the  loci  corresponding  to  different 
directions  of  these  parallel  tangents  form  an  equipotential  family. 

9970.  (  A.  Russell.) — Prove  that  the  area  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in 
a  circle  of  radius  R  is 

jw  2  a,- .  1  ar  sin  A,  -  £  a"-. _ ,  sin  2  A,. 
a? _  l  +  eft  —  2<7,._i  a,-  cos  A,- 


9971.  (H-  L.  Ouchaud,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — An  inelastic  rod,  nine  feet 
long,  is  placed  with  its  upper  end  upon  a  rough  vertical  plane,  and  its 
lower  end  upon  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  and  so  that  it  makes  an  angle 
of  45°  with  each  plane.  It  is  now  let  go,  and  strikes  against  a  smooth 
sphere,  of  one  foot  diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  the  two  planes.  Find 
the  subsequent  motion. 

9972.  (A.  E.  Jollifee) — If  two  quadrilaterals  have  a  common 
diagonal,  and  are  circumscribed  to  the  same  conic,  prove  (1)  that  the 
remaining  eight  vertices  which  do  not  lie  on  this  diagonal  lie  on  a  conic ; 
and  hence  (2)  deduce  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  all  conics  inscribed  in  a 
parallelogram. 


9973. 

(1) 

(2) 


(D.  Edward es,  B.A.) 

l-?  ,  i -q1 

1  +q  *  1  +  ql 

1  —  7  Ql-?: 


,  1-98 
3  1  +  (f 


-Prove  that 

_ilzi4+&c. 

1  1  +  9' 


1  7,.  »K' 

log  k  +  i  -  £-» 


,  ,1-  (p  ,  1  —  .  o  K “W* 

+  3  - — 4 - +  &c.  =  — — , 


1+9  1  +  q'1  1  +  93  1  +  qA 

and  verify  for  the  limiting  values  of  the  modulus  7c, 


9974.  (V".  Jasiet.) — Integrer  l’equation  aux  derivees  partielles 

dz  dz  _  w  d7z 
dx  dy  dxdy 
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of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 


medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST' 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application.  Edinburgh, 

3  &  5  George  Street  (Head  Office). 

Standard  Life  Office,  83  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C.  ; 
and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


University  Correspondence  Classes. 

(Founded  in  1SS2.) 


A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  PREPARES  FOR  ALL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS, 

AND  FOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL. 


ZE’WZEJ^IItTGf  CLASSES 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SAME  TUTORS. 


PRIVATE  ORAL  TUITION, 

With  or  without  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  London. 

TERMS  VERY  MODERATE. 

77  passed  the  B.A.,  and  17  the  B.Sc.,  in  Three  Years. 

More  Candidates  passed  the  B.A.  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  from 
these  Classes,  than  from  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 


Secretary— Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

38  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD,  BRONDESBURY,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AN 0  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Now  comprises  tlio  following  cheap  and  useful 


SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  Gd. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gel. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Od. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION,  lsi 
LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

C2ESAR,  Book  1  ;  iENEID,  Book  1 ,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  FH2EDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTR0PIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Vol.  1,  Is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  Gd.  cacdi. 

MENSURATION.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  Gd. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St. Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 


nines  of  George  Gill  <0  Sous9  Oxford  and  Cambio 
Exam  illations  of  IS  Si)  are  AO  W  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  lias  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,'’  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MARMION”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “Lady  of  the  Lake." 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  tho  Test  of  the 
Authcihed  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies.* 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Ready  January  15th,  1889 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  New  V< 


dge  Series  for  the 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 


are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889  : — 


GILL’S 

GILL’S 

GILL’S 

GILL’S 

GILL’S 

GILL’S 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes, 


CiESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  is. 
SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 
VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  II.  is. 
VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  VI.  Is. 
PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL'S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  326  pp.  84  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Used  in  most  of  tho  largo  Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  tlio  country. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  400  pp.  6L  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  320  pp.  2s.  Gd.  Contains  all  the  theory  usually  read,  with  hundreds  of 

Examples  culled  from  Examination  Papers. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E  C. 
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APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


By  J.  C.  CURTIS,  B.  A. 


OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Arranged  in  Chronological 
order.  312,000  sold.  6d. 

“For  the  elementary  facts  of  English  history,  there  is  no  book  so  useful  as 
Curtis’s  ‘Outlines.’” — Educational  Times. 

“  It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  render  the  chronological  form  of  history  enter¬ 
taining  reading,  but  Mr.  Curtis  comes  very  nearly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
feat.  We  do  not  see  a  fault  in  the  book.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 

“As  an  introduction  to  English  history,  we  know  of  none  equal  to  it.” — 
Quarter!!/  Journal  of  Education. 

“  The  ‘  Outlines  of  English  History  ’  are  surprising  instances  of  compression, 
considering  that'no  events  of  importance  are  left  out.”— Nottingham  Review. 

“  Decidedly  the  best  and  fullest  summary  of  English  history  that  wo  have 
seen.” — Museum. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  Containing 
Chapters  on  Religion,  Government,  Literature,  Trade,  Manners  and 
Customs,  &c.,  &c.  28,000  sold.  560  pp.,  5s.  Gd. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES.  Illustra¬ 
tive  of  English  Historv.  13,000  sold.  4to,  2s. 

SHORT  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Genealogical 
Tables,  Ac.  10,000  sold.  Gd. 

OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  13,000  sold.  (id. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.  With  copious  Exer¬ 
cises,  Examples  of  Parsing,  Analysis,  Ac.  23,000  sold.  Is. 
OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With  copious  Exercises. 

230,000  sold.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS.  With  copious  Exer¬ 
cises,  Analytical  and  Synthetical.  00,000  sold.  (id. 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.  27,000  sold.  (id. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS.  With  copious 
Exercises.  21,000  sold.  3d. 

OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  211,000  sold.  (id. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  23,000 
sold.  Gd. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  11,000  sold.  3d. 

THE  JUNIOR  READER.  Prose  and  Poetry.  3,000  sold.  Is. 

THE  POETICAL  READER.  131,000  sold.  Is. 

THE  NEW  POETICAL  READER.  30.000  sold.  Is. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  READER.  The  above  two  in  one 

volume.  2s.  _ 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co., 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


“  The  best  system  of  shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Recommended  by  the  “  Society  of  Arts.” 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Taught  in  1,000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutes,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Including  Rugby,  King’s  College,  Haileybury,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

“  The  Phonographic  Teacher,”  (id.  1,270,000  sold. 

Specimen  free  to  Headmasters. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

MURBY’S  “CHARMING”  JUVENILE  CANTATAS. 

ELSA  AND  THE  IMPRISONED  FAIRY.  The  work  consists  of  Six¬ 
teen  Numbers,  interspersed  with  sparkling  Monologue,  Recitations,  and 
lively  Dances.  3s.  net.  Choruses  Is.  Words  5s.  per  100. 

QUEEN  ILOVEYOU’S  FIVE  O’CLOCK  TEA.  2s.  Gd.  net.  Choruses 
8d.  Words,  4s.  Gd.  per  100. 

“  Good  music  .  .  .  tuneful  and  simple,  without  vulgarity.” — Athenaeum. 
“Charming  though  simple  music,  easily  committed  to  memory,  and  certain 
to  please.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

MURBY’S  NEW  SONG  FOR  TEACHERS. 

“  EXCELLENT. ”  The  “Grindelay”  of  a  First  Class  C.M.  Price2s.net; 
post-free  to  the  Profession  for  Is.  7d. 

Refrain — 

I  grind,  grind,  grind,  Dull  or  bright,  weak,  strong,  or  small, 

Little  noses  to  the  wall,  I  must  earn  my  bread  and  cheese. 

All  one  pattern  you  will  tlnd,  And  Inspectors  have  to  please." 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

London:  Tjiomas  Murbt,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings. 

Fcap.  Svo,  176  pp.,  price  2s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOMETRY.  Eor  the  Use 

of  Beginners.  Consisting  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.  Accompanied 
by  numerous  Explanations ,  Questions ,  and  Exercises.  By  John  W  alms  ley, 
B.A.,  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society;  Author  of  “Plane  Trigo¬ 
nometry  and  Logarithms,”  &c. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Just  published. 


The  Solutions 

OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


4s.  6d. 


The  difficulties  of  Arithmetic  arc  graded,  classified,  and  solved,  with 
answers  to  all  the  questions.  Over  350  problems  are  worked  out  as 
models.  Every  problem  worked  out  is  followed  by  a  number  of  same 
class. 

The  questions  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  principal  Exam 
illations  of  the  last  20  years. 


Moffatt’s  Edition  of  Mac¬ 
beth  . 

Moffatt’s  English  Grammar, 
Analysis,  and  Parsing1. 

Exercises . 

Moffatt’s  How  to  Teach 
Arithmetic.  In  a  Series  of 
Notes  of  Lessons  . 

Moffatt’s  DigestingReturns 
into  Summaries  . 

Moffatt’sCivilServiceArith- 
metic.  Eight  years’  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Questions,  with  Answers ... 

Moffatt’s  French  Course.  By 

G.  H.  AVilliams,  M.A . 


s.  d. 
1  G 

1  6 

1  6 

1  G 

2  G 
2  6 


Moffatt’s  Edition 
Matthew . 


of  St. 


s.  d. 

1  6 


Moffatt’s  Deductions  of  Euc¬ 
lid.  G15  Exercises  on  Euclid 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  fully  worked  out.. 

Moffatt’s  Civil  Service  Tots. 

With  Answers  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  Text  . 

Moffatt’s  Short  Essays.  Suit¬ 
able  for  Public  Examinations  ... 

Moffatt’s  German  Course. 

ByG.  H.  AVilliams,  M.A . 

Moffatt’s  Outlines  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History.  Twenty-fifth 
Edition . . 


4  G 


1  0 


2  G 


2  G 


1  0 


MOFEATT  &  PAIGE,  28  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 


Just  Published,  with  Portrait,  Svo,  price  6s. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  ELLIS, 

and  (in  Account  of  his  CONDUCT  -  TEACHING. 
By  ETHEL  E.  ELLIS. 

Longmans,  Gkeen,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


GASEITS^TJCLID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.—' VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Ctlinder,  Spiiere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ;  Vice-President,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  &c.,  Ac. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  Is.  6 <1.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Hal f-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY, 

Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  Gs. 

A  SEQUEL 

TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

or  THE 

POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  Gd.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions. 

Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

Also,  just  published,  pric(i7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON* 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples, 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Graeton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


1.  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR 

SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES,  in  Question  and  Answer.  Ninth  Edition, 
cloth,  Is. 

2.  THE  COMPLETE  GRADE  PARSING  AND  ANALYSIS: 

n  Book  of  Exercises  for  Home  and  School  Use.  Nineteenth  Edition,  cloth,  Od. 
Also  in  Two  Parts,  4d.  each. 

3.  KEY  to  the  Complete  Parsing  and  Analysis,  containing  the 

full  working  of  all  the  Exercises.  Fourth  Edition,  strong  cloth,  3s. 

4.  THE  BOOK  OF  POETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMI¬ 

LIES.  Containing  Brief  Notes  of  the  Life  and  Principal  Works  of  each 
Writer,  and  Copious  Explanations  of  Diliicult  Words  and  Allusions.  Twenty- 
fifth  Edition.  192  pp.,  cloth,  Is. 

r>.  THE  JUNIOR  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  Containing  a  choice 

Selection  of  Poetry  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  with  very  Copious  Notes  and 
Explanations.  Fifth  Edition.  72  pp.,  cloth,  6d. 

G.  THE  COMPLETE  ENGLISH  SPELLING  AND  DICTA¬ 
TION  BOOK.  Fifty-fourth  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts— 
“  Junior”  and  “  Senior  ’’—price  9d.  each. 

7.  THE  COMPLETE  GRADE  SPELLING  BOOK.  Containing 

most  of  the  Easy  and  Difficult  Words  in  the  English  Language,  arranged  in 
Lessons  for  Home  Work.  Twelfth  Edition;  price  8d. ;  or,  in  Three  Parts, 
3d.  each. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 
Edinburgh :  OLIVER  &  BOYD;  J.  MENZIES  &  CO. 

%*  A  Specimen  Copy  of  any  of  the  above,  except  Keys,  sent  to  Principals,  for  half 
the  price  in  stamps,  on  application  to  Dr.  Davis,  St.  Germains,  Cheltenham. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  MORRISON,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  3C3  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  School  Geography  maybe  considered  one  of  the  best  Geographical 
Text-books  extant  for  senior  classes.  It  possesses  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to 
secure  for  it  a  wide  circulation.” — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


BY 

W.  &  R.  Ch/cMBEf^s. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Containing  Etymology,  Pronunciation,  and 
Meanings ;  also  many  obsolete  and  rare  words.  New  Edition  ...cloth  3s.  fid. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE.  0s.  8d 


ADVANCED  READER. 

A  varied  selection  of  passages  from  Standard  Authors  ;  with  Explana¬ 
tions  of  the  more  Difficult  Words.  The  Appendix  contains  Lists  of 
Roots,  and  of  Prefixes  and  Atlixes.  320  pages  .  2s.  Cut. 

LATIN. 

First  and  Second  Years’  Courses.  Each,  limp,  fid.,  boards,  8 d.  ;  com¬ 
plete  in  one  vol.  . .  is.  3. 


REPRINTS  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

New  Editions. 


Campbell’s  Select  Poems  .  2d. 

Cowper’s  Task — Book  1 .  2d. 

Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  &c. ...  2d. 

Hemans’s  Select  Poems .  2d. 

Macaulay’s  Armada,  Ivry,  and  Even¬ 
ing  .  2d. 

Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Lycidas .  2d. 


Scott’s  Lad.v  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  I. 

II.,  V .  each  2d. 

-  300  lines  from  Canto  I.  2d. 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  in 

six  Cantos .  each  2d. 

-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Cantos  I. 

VI .  each  2d. 

- Battle  of  Floclden  .  2d. 


CHAUCER’S  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

With  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.  Prologue,  Squieres  Tale,  Clerkes  Tale, 

Man  of  Lawes  Tale  . .  each  Is.  Gd. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Edition,  136  pp. 

“A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest .” — Educational  Times. 

Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  the  Author,  32  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh , 
on  receipt  <f  21  or  8  stamps  respectively. 

LONDON :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 

SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory  : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Show  Rooms: 

266  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Catalogue  a  ad  Lists  free. 


THE  EDUCATION  LIBRARY.  -  NEW  VOLUME. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  SIR  PHILIP  MAGNUS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  most  instructive  and  interesting  hook.  .  .  .  The  many  who  are 
interested  in  this  great  and  pressing  problem  will  find  in  this  volume, 
if  not  a  full  means  of  arriving  at  its  solution,  certainly  practical  proposals 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.” — Scotsman. 

London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  &  CO. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


With  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation. 


limp. 

cloth. 

limp. 

cloth. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

As  You  Like  It . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

King  Lear.. . 

i  i 

i 

3 

Coriolanus . 

1  0 

Macbeth  . 

0  10 

i 

0 

Hamlet  . 

.  1  4 

1  fi 

Merchant  of  Venice  . 

0  10 

i 

0 

Henry  V . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Midsummer-Night’s  Dream 

0  10 

l 

0 

Henry  VIII . 

1  0 

Richard  II . 

0  10 

l 

0 

Julius  Caesar . . 

1  0 

Richard  III.  . 

0  10 

1 

o 

King  John . 

.  0  10 

i  o  ! 

Tempest . 

0  10 

i 

0 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
ENTRY. 

By  W.  Inglis.  Unnecessary  technicalities  in  the  phraseology,  and 
complexity  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts,  have  been  studiously 
avoided.  An  Appendix,  containing  Explanations  of  Mercantile  Terms 


and  Transactions,  and  Questions  for  pupils  to  solve,  is  subjoined. 

208  pages  .  Is.  fid. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Set  of  Ruled  Foolscap  Paper  Books. 

Single  Entry.  Two  Books,  sewed  . .  Is.  3d. 

Double  Entry.  Two  Books,  sewed .  Is.  Sd. 

STANDARD  ALGEBRA. 

Enlarged  Edition.  The  Simple  Rules,  Involution,  Evolution,  Frac¬ 
tions,  Indices,  Surds,  Equations,  &c.  With  Test  Exercises.  160  pages, 
cloth  .  Is.  fid. 

COURSE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  T.  B.  Ellery,  E.R.G.S.  In  One  Vo).  With  Answers,  2s.;  with¬ 
out  Answers .  Is.  fid. 


ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID. 

Books  I.  to  VI.,  and  Parts  of  Books  XT.  and  XII.  With  numerous  De¬ 
ductions,  Appendices,  and  Historical  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Mackay,  ALA., 

LL.D.,  Mathematical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  412  pages. 

390  diagrams .  3s.  Gd. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY -Elementary,  Advanced. 

Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  Department. 

New  Editions.  By  A.  Fixplater,  LL.D . each  Is.  fid. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Science  Classes.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  By  H.  0.  Tarn,  F.S.Sc .  2s.  Od. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London; 
and  339  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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JAMES  NiSBET  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


BLUE  LIGHTS;  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Soudan.  A  Tale  of  Soldier  Life.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  An  exciting  story,  full  of  excellent  moral  lessons.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“We  heartily  recommend  ‘  Blue  Lights.’  ” — Guardian. 

“The  soldier’s  career  is  graphically  depicted,  and  the  story  is  every  way  a  good  one.” — Literary  Churchman 

“  There  is  plenty  of  stir  and  dash  in  the  story,  and  the  rough  soldiers  and  sailors  are  sketched  in  with  a  ready  hand.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  MIDDY  AND  THE  MOORS.  An  Algerine  Story.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  With  Illustra¬ 

tions.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6cl. 

“  Mr.  Ballantyno’s  lively  story  is  one  of  the  host  and  briskest  of  his  many  entertaining  hooks.” — Saturday  Review 

“  A  story  full  of  adventure  and  perils.  Every  page  is  studded  with  hand  to-hand  combats,  terrific  knock-down  blows,  and  daring  exploits. 
What  more  could  boys  in  search  of  a  sensation  require  f  ’ — Academy. 

HOUSES  ON  WHEELS.  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

“  Mrs.  Marshall  is  such  an  established  favourite,  that  to  call  attention  to  her  work  is  to  recommend  it ;  and  if  sympathy  is  awakened  for  the 
poor  little  ones  who  live  in  vans,  the  hook  will  serve  more  than  one  good  purpose.” — Fireside. 

“  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  is  sure  to  please  children  whose  lives  are  spent  under  happier  conditions.”-—  Quiver. 

“  Mrs.  Marshall’s  attractive  volume,  with  its  clever  illustrations,  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  juvenile  mind.” — Church  Times. 

OLIVER’S  OLD  PICTURES;  or,  The  Magic  Circle.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6 cl. 

DULCIBEL’S  DAY  DREAMS;  or,  The  Grand,  Sweet  Song.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Illustra¬ 

tions.  Small  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6cl. 

“  ‘  Oliver’s  Old  Pictures  ’  and  ‘  Dulcibel’s  Day  Dreams  ’  are  charming  stories,  and  each  volume  is  nicely  illustrated.” — Glasyoie  Herald. 

READY  P  AYE,  READY  !  A  Tale.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  and  deeply  interesting  story.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

“  There  is  a  straightforward  simplicity  and.  earnestness  in  the  incidents  of  the  story,  while  in  the  range  of  characters  introduced  there  is  more 
than  one  who  worthily  aspires  to  the  motto  of  the  tale.” — Brighton  Guardian. 

“  A  charming  story,  which  displays  all  this  well-known  writer’s  knowledge  of  girls  and  their  habits  of  mind.” — Scotsman. 

OUR  NEIGHBOUR,  WIDOW  YATES.  By  Grace  Stebbing.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gel. 

“  A  good  story  well  told.” — Record. 

“  A  touching  story  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  charmingly  told.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

WILL  IT  LIFT  ?  A  Story  of  a  London  Fog.  By  J.  Jackson  Wrayl  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

8 vo,  3s.  Gd. 

“A  bright,  witty  tale,  which  older  children  will  find  very  pleasant  reading.” — Academy. 

“A  SONG  O’  SIXPENCE  ”  FOR  THE  BAIRNS.  By  J.  Jackson  Wray.  With  Frontispiece. 

Small  crown  Svo,  Is. 

“Under  the  form  of  a  fairy  tale  for  children  Mr.  Wray  pleads  vigorously  for  our  native  birds.  The  moral  of  the  book  is  admirable.” — 

Academy. 

“  The  book  may  well  find  a  place  in  every  household  of  young  people,  and  wherever  it  is  introduced  it  will  bo  cordially  received  by  those  for 
whom  it  is  written.” — Brighton  Guardian. 

HER  LIFE’S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dunboyne.  Witli  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

“  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  interest  never  flags.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“A  charmingly  written  book,  full  of  the  noblest  sentiment  and  purpose.” — Methodist  Times. 

“  The  story  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  writer  has  set  forth  the  characters  with  spirit  and  vividness.” — Christian  Commonwealth . 

THE  GATE  IN  PARK  LANE  ;  or,  Arnold  Lane’s  Courtship.  By  the  Hon.  Gertrude  Boscawen. 

With  Illustrations.  Is.  Gd. 

“  A  really  charming  story  of  country  life  by  one  who  knows  what  life  in  the  country  really  is,  and  has  not  merely  looked  at  it  from  the  out¬ 
side — Literary  Churchman . 

“A  charming  pretty  story,  with  a  perfect  purity  of  tone  running  throughout.  The  description  of  the  young  hero’s  courtship,  a  young  wood¬ 
man,  is  modest  and  refined.” — Church  Times. 

FREEMEN  OR  SLAVES.  By  Ellen  A.  Bennett.  With  Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 

“  This  is  emphatically  a  book  for  young  men  ;  it  is  sensible  and  straightforward,  with  none  of  the  mawkish  sentimentality  about  it  which  is 
usually  so  repugnant  to  the  British  working  man.” —  Record. 

“  A  capital  well-written,  and  interesting  temperance  story, — admirably  adapted  for  village  and  mission  libraries.” —  Word  and  Work. 

HOW  TO  HELP;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  the  East  End.  By  Mrs.  Reaney.  With  Frontis¬ 

piece.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

“  We  commend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  needy  classes  and  of  the  sort  of  work  done  by 
the  people  who  have  been  most  successful  in  helping  them.”- — Queen. 

“The  sketches  are  written  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  style,  and  awake  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  while  they  point 
out  many  trustworthy  methods  of  alleviating  them.” — Scotsman. 

THE  TRIVIAL  ROUND.  Chapters  of  Village  Life.  By  Sarah  M.  S.  Clarke  (Mrs.  Pereira). 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

“Mrs.  Pereira  tells  the  life-stories  of  her  personages  with  ease,  and  shows  herself  fo  be  a  keen  and  also  a  sympathetic  observer.” — Morning  Post. 
“A  village  story  of  unmistakable  power,  and  with  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  characters  are  varied,  well  drawn,  and  true  to  life.” — 

Schoolmaster. 


JAMES  NISBET  &  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

OFFICES:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Raster.  Qualifications  required. 

15574.  A  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Math.,  Draw. 
Non -res.  in  London. 

15580.  A  Gov.,  a  good  trained  teacher.  Thoro.  Eng., 
with  some  of  the  higher  subjects.  Res. 

15598.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Alg.  25 1. 
(about). 

15614.  A  Gov.,  to  teach  Eng.,  good  Arith  ,  Alg.,  Fr., 
Ger.  25/. 

15615.  A  Jun.,  to  assist  about  II  hours  a  day. 
Board,  res.,  &c.  Would  be  prepared  for  Loud, 
degree  or  Oxf.  Univ. 

15619.  A  Jun.  as  Pupil  Teacher.  Two  or  three  hours 
a  day  duty.  Time  and  help  with  studies.  Small 
Premium  for  board,  res.,  &c. 

15621.  (i.)  Music  Master,  to  teach  Piano,  Organ, 
Violin,  and  Class  Sing.  40/.  to  60/.  res. 
(ii.)  A  Grad.,  able  to  teach  Fr.,  Ger.,  Science, 
and  Shorthd.  40/.  to  60/.,  res. 

15623.  Jun.  Master.  Good  gen.  subj.  and  Writing. 
Res. 

15624.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  About  20/. 

15627.  Kinderga:  ten  Teacher.  Daily. 

15628.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  18/. 

15630.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  to  the  Juniors.  10/. 

res.  Prep,  for  Matric.  if  desired. 

15632.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.  15/. 
to  20/. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.,  to  teach  Music  three  hours  a  day 
in  return  for  board  and  res. 

15635.  A  Gov.  Good  Music,  solo  and  class  Sing. 
35/.  to  46/. 

15636.  A  Gov.  Mus.  and  Draw.  25/.  to  commence. 
15637.  A  Junior,  as  Pupil  Teacher.  Elem.  Lat..  Fr., 
Alg.  and  Euc.  Small  salary  and  help  in  studies. 
15639.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.  subj.  25/.  to  30/. 

15643.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Res. 

15645.  A  Gov.  for  the  Third  Form.  One  who  has 
passed  the  Lond.  Matric.  40/.  to  50/.  res. 

15646.  A  good  Kindergarten  Gov.  To  take  entire 
supervision  of  class.  35/.  res. 

15617.  Jun.  Master,  able  to  teach  at  least  one  Science 
and  Freeh.  Draw.,  with  Piano.  Res.  Time  for 
study. 

15649.  A  Gov.  Mus.  (Prac.  and  Theor.),  Sing. 

(solo  and  class),  Draw.,  Paint,  and  Bot. 

15650.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Bkkp.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.  Boys’ 
Prep.  School.  Daily,  35/.  to  40/. 

15651.  A  Master,  ling.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math.  40/. 
about. 

15653.  (i.)  Jun.  Master  in  good  Day  School.  Good 
general  subj.  40/.  res. 

(ii.)  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  English  or  Foreign 
Master.  50/.  to  60/.  res. 

15657.  A  Grad.  Good  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw. 

Fund  of  Sports.  90/.  non-res.  to  commence. 

15659.  A  Gov.  to  teach  French  and  Music.  A  Prot. 
30/.  res. 

15662.  A  Gov.,  age  not  under  21.  Eng.  Gram,  and 
Comp.,  Arith.,  elem.  Math,  and  Science.  40/.  res. 
15666.  A  Gov.,  able  to  prepare  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Exams.  About  30/.  res. 

15669.  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Would  receive  lessons  in  any 
of  F.ng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Premium  25/. 

15770.  A  Gov.  Good  French  and  Eng.,  Draw.  30/. 
res. 

15671.  A  good  general  Assistant  Master.  Lat.,  Draw., 
&c.,  Sports.  Res.  Salary  depends  on  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

15673.  A  Master.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Eng.  subj. 
35/.  to  40/.  to  commence. 

15675.  A  Temporary  Master,  to  take  charge  of  small 
School  (under  Govt.).  East  Lond.  Gen.  Eng.  subj. 
Non-res.  Salary  to  be  arranged. 

15677.  A  Finishing  Gov.,  for  a  girl  age  15.  Eng., 
Mus.,  Langs.,  Draw.,  &e.  Daily,  60/.  to  100/. 
Surrey’. 

15680.  A  Gov.  Good  Lat.  and  Math,  with  Eng.  For 
R.  Univ,  Ire.  Exams.  40/.  (abt.)  res. 


15681.  A  Master.  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Bkeeping., 
Shorthand.  Res.  30/. 

15682.  A  Gov.  for  6  children,  ages  5  to  14.  Eng., 
Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  20/.  to  25/.  res. 

15683.  Gov.  Pupil  (a  young  lady,  Eng.  or  Foreign,  as). 
Mutual  terms. 

15684.  Jun.  Gov.  with  knowledge  of  Kindergarten, 
Ndlwk.  Res.  15/.  And  prep,  for  Exams. 

15685.  A  Gov.  for  4  or  6  weeks,  from  beginning  of 
term,  to  teach  good  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Bkeeping., 
elem.  Lat.,  Bot.,  Draw.  For  the  Mornings. 
W.  Lond.  £1.  5s.  per  wk. 

15686.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Res. 

15687.  A  Foreign  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  some  Ger. 

and  Draw.  •  Res.  Mutual  terms  to  commence. 
15690.  A  Master.  Subjects  for  3rd  and  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
20/.  to  25/. 

15691.  A  Gov.  for  good  class  Boys’  Prep.  Sell.  Jun. 
Eng.  and  Arith.,  mod.  Mus.  Age  about  22.  25/. 
res.  (abt.)  South  Coast. 

15692.  French  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  Piano.  20/. 
res.,  to  commence. 

15694.  French  Gov.  A  Prot.,  with  exp.  in  Eng.  Sell. 
30/.  res. 

15695.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Math,  specially’.  30Z.  res. 
15696.  For  gootLelass  Sch.  in  Germany  : — 

(i.)  Eng.  Gov.  Age  abt.  24,  to  teach  good  Eng. 
and  Arith.  Church  of  Eng.  Light  duties. 
30/.  res. 

(ii.)  A  French  Gov.  Diplomee.  Protestant.  30/. 
15697.  Jun.  Master  for  a  form  of  yonng  boys,  to 
teach  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  and  Free. 
Draw.  60/.  res. 

15698.  (i.)  Jun.  Master.  Good  general  subjects  for 
the  juniors.  About  40/.  res. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  to  teach  Music,  Sing,  if  possible. 
About  30/.  res.  For  the  jun.  boys. 
15700.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  some  Mus. 
25/.  res.,  to  commence. 

15701.  French  Gov.  Able  to  prepare  for  Camb.  Loe. 

Exam.,  with  jun.  Mus.  35/.  res. 

15702.  A  Master  (Eng.  or  Foreign)  to  teach  good  Fr., 
also  Lat.  30/. 

15703.  Jun.  Master.  15/.  res. 

15704.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  About 
20/.  res. 

15705.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
25/.  res. 

15706.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  w.-col.  Paint. 
40/.  res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Good  Eng.  and  Ndlwk.  20/. 
15707.  Jun.  Gov.,  Cert.,  with  Piano,  and  Singing  if 
possible.  Res. 

157C9.  Fr.  Master  to  teach  Fr.,  Gr.,  and  if  possible 
Draw.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

15710.  A  Gov.  for  Boys’  Sch.  Draw,  and  general 
help.  Res.  30/.  Age  about  22. 

15711.  A  Master.  A  Scotch  or  Irish  Grad.  Exper¬ 
ience  not  necessary.  Young  and  Athletic.  Res. 
South  Coast. 

15712.  A  Gov.  A  good  trained  teacher.  Thoro. 
Eng.,  with  some  of  the  higher  subjects  and  good 
Mus.  Abcut  40/.  res. 

15713.  Student  Gov.  Would  be  prepared  for  Lond. 
Matric.  or  Camb.  Higher.  Fr.  and  Ger.  by  natives, 
Piano  and  Theory  of  Mus.  Moderate  Premium. 
Res. 

15714.  Master.  Fr.,  Gr.,  Draw.  20/.  about. 

15715.  Governess.  To  prepare  for  the  Local  Exams. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  CO/. 

15713.  (i.)  Masters.  Thoro.  Eng  ,  Arith.,  Bkeeping., 
Writing,  Shorthand,  elem.  Draw.  75/. 
non-res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Arith., 
Math.  60/. 

15717.  Daily  Governess  for  a  Preparatory'  School. 
15718.  Dailyr  Governess.  F.ng.,  Arith.,  Draw.  25/. 
15720.  Governess.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.  (good),  Arith. 

(adv.),  for  the  Sen.  Loc.  Exam.  Good  Music. 
15721.  Master.  Draw.,  Mus.,  to  assist  generally*,  and 
some  other  subjects.  40/. 


II— ASSISTANTS. 


No.  In 
Register. 


MASTERS. 


21039.  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Dutch  (thoro),  Eng.,  I tal.,  Lat., 
Greek,  Oriental  langs.  Age  25.  B.-bs-L.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21040.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  24.  25  to  30/. 

21041.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Org.,  Sing., 
Maths.,  Sports.  Age  23.  Non-res.  100/.;  res.  60/. 
21042.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Draw.  Age 
28,  Glasgow  Univ.  Res.  70/.;  non-res.  110/. 


21043.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw’.,  Paint.,  Sing.  Univ.  Geneva 
and  Paris.  Res,  or  non-res. 

21044.  French.  B.-6s-L.  Age  27.  Small  Salary’. 
21045.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Elec.,  Mag,, 
Sound,  Light.,  Heat,  Cliem.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Phvs. 
Age  50.  M.A.  300/.  As  Head  or  Sc.  Master. 
21046.  Lat.,  Greek,  Maths.,  Physics,  Eng.  subjs., 
Bkkp.,  Fr.  Age  25.  B.A.  Camb.  Res.  70/. ;  non- 
res.  120/. 

21047.  Classics,  Math.,  Eng.  Age  30.  B.A.  Oxf. 
Non-res. 

21049.  Eng.  subjs.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Gk., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Age  23.  Lond.  Matric.  Sen.  Camb. 
Res.  40  to  50/ ;  non-res.  90/. 

2105 J.  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Eng.  subjs.,  elem.  Lat.,  and 
Civil  Service  subjs.  Age  30.  Res.  or  non-res.  80/. 
21051.  Math,  (high.),  good  Lat.,  Greek  and  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Eng.  subjs.  Age  31.  M.A.,  in  Hon.  Royal 
Univ.  Irel.  Res.  100/. 

21052.  Classics,  Math.,  thoro  Eng.,  Nat.  Science, 
Elocution.  Age  27.  M.A.  Oxf.  Scholar  and 
Exhibitioner.  Non-res.  or  res. 

21053.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  elem.  Mech.  and 
Germ.,  Chem.  Age  17.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  where 
can  receive  prep,  for  degree. 

21054.  Math.  (Conics,  Calc.,  &c.),  Physics  (all 
branches),  Chem.,  Phvs.,  Pliysiog.,  Eng.,  Jun. 
Classics  and  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  25.  B.A.  Dub. 
Hons,  and  Prize  Math.  Res.  100/. ;  non-res.  150/. 
21056.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Draw. 

Age  21.  Res.  25/.;  or  non-res. 

21057.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Piano,  Violin,  Harm., 
Classics,  Eng.  subjs.  Age  35.  Ph.D.  Non-res. 
150/. ;  res.  100/. 

2 1 059.  Classics  (good),  Math.,  Eng.,  Fr.  Age  29. 
B.A.  Camb.  Hon.  Class,  Exhibitioner.  Res.  120/. 
to  130/. ;  or  non-res. 

21060.  Math,  (highest,  pure  and  mixed),  Science 
(high,  laboratory  practice),  Jun.  Lat.,  Greek,  and 
Fr.,  Eng.  subjs.,  Bkkp.  Age  25.  13. Sc.  Lond. 
Non-res.  150/.;  res.  120/. 

21061.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  elem. 
Chem.  Age  45.  Lond.  Matric.,  L.C.P.  Non-res. 
about  120/. 

21062.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.  Age  17. 

Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Res.  Small  salary. 

21063.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.  Age  16i. 

Jun.  Camb.  Res.  Small  salary. 

21065.  Eng.  subj.  (Lit.,  <fcc.),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math., 
Chem.  Age  32.  Non-res.  100/.  to  120/. 

21066.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.  (convers.),  Lat.,  Math., 
elem.  Phvs.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil,  and  Greek.  Age  28. 

A.  C.P.  Res.  50/.  ;  non-rcs.  100/. 

21007.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  Age  45.  B.-bs-Let.  Non  res. 
150/. 

21068.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Lat,  Math.  Age  24.  Univ. 

Munich  and  Paris.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  100/. 
21009.  Eng.,  Jun.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Phvs.,  Physiog.,  Draw.  Age  26.  S.Iv.  Sci.  Certs. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 

2L070.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkp.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Lat,  Greek,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Shorthand.  Age  29.  Res. 
40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  00/.  to  80/. 

21071.  Ital.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Sing..  Gymnas.  Age  30. 
Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

21072.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mens.,  Bkkp. 

Age  22.  S.K.  Draw.  Certs.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 
21074.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Eng., 
Lat.,  Chem.  Age  38.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21075.  Lat.  (good),  Greek,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkp,  Eng.,  Sing.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Sports. 
Age  29.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21076.  Fr.  (thoro.).  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.  Age  24. 

B. -bs-Let.  As  Tutor  in  a  Family.  Res. 

21077.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Shorthand, 
Sports.  Age  26.  Res.  35/.  >  non-res.  80/. 

21078.  Ger.,  Violin,  Piano.  Age  29.  Non-res. 
21079.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  elem.  Lat..,  Fr.,  Math., 
Chem.,  Physics,  Draw.,  Bkkp.,  Piano,  Theory’.  Age 

18.  1st  Cl.  C  P.  (Hon.).  30/.  to  40/.  res. 

21080.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lrt.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  42. 

As  Headmaster,  ic. 

21081.  Math,,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Eng.  Age  21. 

Undergrad.  Camb.  Res.  35/. 

21082.  Fr.,  some  Eng.  Age  28.  B.-es.-Sc.  Res. 
Mutual  Terms. 

21083.  Class,  (good),  elem.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Age 

19.  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  Res.  40/. 

21084.  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Lat.,  Eng.  Age  21.  A  Stviss. 
Res.  Mod.  salary. 

21085.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Mech., 
Shorthand.  Age  31.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.  Res. 
50/.  to  60/. 

21086.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mens.,  elem.  Mech.,  Lat. 

Age  31.  Non-res.  90/.  to  120/. 

21087.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.  Age  21.  1st 
Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen.  Camb,  Res.  30/. 
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21088.  Fr.  (all  branches).  Lat.,  Gk.  Age  22.  Licen.- 
es.-Let.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

21089.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  23. 
Res.  About  30 Z. 

21090.  Lat.  and  Gk.  (good),  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (Lit., 
&c.),  Sing.  Age  19.  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Higher 
Cert.  Res.  50 7. 

21091.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech., 
Phys.  Age  31.  A. C.P. ;  R.  Univ.  Ireland.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Mod.  salary. 

21092.  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  elem. 
Draw.  Age  22.  Undergrad.  Camb.  Res.  351. 
to  50/. 

21093.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Math.,  elem. 
Gk.,  Draw,  (mech.),  Mech.  Age  17.  1st  Class 
C.  P.  S.  K.  Queen’s  Prize  in  Math,  and  adv. 
Draw.  Cert.  Res.  About  25?. 

21091.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Gk.  and  Fr.,  Math., 
Pbys.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  (Hon.),  2nd  Prize 
Nat.  Sc. ;  Lond.  Matric.,  1st  Div. 

2109G.  Lat.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Sound. 
Light,  Heat,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Physiog.,  Mech.  Age 
22.  Matric.  R.  Univ.,  Ireland;  S.  Iv.  Sc.  Certs. 
Res.  307.  to  457. ;  non-res.  G0Z.  to  857. 

21097.  Lat.  (good),  Gk.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Drill,  Gymnis.,  Sports.  Age  2G.  Res.  507. ;  non- 
res.  100/. 

21099.  Chem.,  Phys.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Phvs.,  Math.,  Fr., 
Class.,  Shorthand.  Age  21.  1st  B.A.  Lond.; 
S.  K.  and  Sc.  Certs.  Res.  30/. 

21100.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (good),  elem.  Ger.,  Bkkping.. 
Shorthand  (good),  Draw.  Age  29.  C.  M.  Lond. 
Matric.,  1st  Division.  Non  res.  100/. ;  res.  GO/. 
21101.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Mens.,  Heat.  Age  20.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 
21102.  Math,  (good),  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Fr., 
Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P. ;  Jun.  Camb. 
(Hon.)  Tutor  in  a  family.  Res.  or  non-res. 
21103.  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 'Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  Age  21. 
Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  20/. 

21104.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(thoro.,  acq.  abroad).  Age  35.  C.  P.  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21105.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math,  and  Fr., 
Shorthand.  Age  24.  Non-res.  or  res. 

2110G.  Lat.  and  Gk.  (good),  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Chem., 
Nat.  Phil.,  elem.  Biol.,  Athletics.  Age  23.  Under¬ 
grad.  Camb.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to 
100/. 

21107.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Sci.,  Draw.,  Piano, 
Sing.  Age  36.  B.A.  Lond.  Trained  and  Cert. 
Master.  Non-res.  120/.  to  300/. 

21108.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Lat.,  Cliem., 
Shtliand.  Age  17.  Res.  257. 

21109.  Math,  (conics,  &c.),  Mech.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Gk., 
Fr.,  Chem.  (prac.),  Draw.  Age  22.  Open  Math. 
Scholar  Camb.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  GO/. ;  non-res. 
from  1 00/. 

21110.  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  Lat.  Age  43.  B.-es-Let. 

Non-res.  from  80/.,  or  Visiting. 

21111.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus„  Chem. 
Age  21.  B.A.  Lampeter.  Res.  about  40/.;  non- 
res.  80/, 

211 12.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (good),  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math., 
Shtliand.  Age  27.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  70/.;  non- 
res.  130/. 

21113.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.  Age  18.  1st 
CL  C.P. ;  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  20/. 

21114.  Math,  (adv.),  Physics,  Chem.,  Phys.,  Zoo., 
fair  Eng.  and  Class.  M.A.  St.  Andrews,  1st  B.Sc. 
Res.  80/.  to  100/. ;  non-res.  120/.  to  150/. 

21115.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Eng.  subj., 
Draw.,  Athletics  and  Sports.  Age  21.  Res.  25/. 
2111G.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math,  (to  calculi.), 
Nat.  Phil.,  Chem.,  Logic.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conver.), 
Shthand.  Age  48.  M.A.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21117.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  good  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.  Age  20.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  80/. 

21118.  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Univ.  Coll. 
Durham.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

21119.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.  col.),  Science  (lectures,  Ac.),  Math.  Bkkeep., 
Shthand.  Medals  and  Studentship  S.  &  A.  Dept. 
Res.  45/.  to  GO/,  non-res.  or  Visiting. 

21120.  Math,  (all),  Chem.,  Phys.,  Geol.,  &c.,  Class, 
(mod.)  Age  33.  B.A.  Oxon.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  in 
Nat.  Sc.,  M.A.  Glasgow,  lion.  Math.  Res.  100/. 
or  Visiting. 

21121.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Math,  (elem.),  Lat.  and  Fr. 

(fair).  Sports.  Age  25.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/. 
21122.  Fr.,  good  Draw,  and  Writ.,  Mus.  Age  45. 
Univ.  France.  About  GO/. 

21123.  Nat.  Sci.,  Chem.,  Physics,  Math.,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Ger.  Age  23.  S.K.  add.  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res. 
min.  60/. 
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21124.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  convers.,  Ac.),  and 
gen.  Sell.  subj.  Age  48.  A. C.P.  Non-res.  or  Visit. 
21125.  Class.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  elem. 

Mus.  Age  21.  B.A.  Camb.  30/.  to  40/. 

21 126.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  30.  Phil.  Dr. 
Res.  40/. 

21127.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem., 
Shthand.,  Mus.  (Piano  and  Organ),  elem.  Ger. 
15/.  to  25/. 

21128.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (Violin,  Flute,  Ac.),  Lat. 
elem  Science,  Gymnas.  Age  2G.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  100/. 

21129.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Alg.  Age  21. 

Non-res.  50/.  to  55/.  ;  res.  20/.  to  25/. 

21130.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Chem., 
Physics.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Sc.  Certs. 
157.  to  20/. 

21131.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger., 
Chem.,  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Elec,  and  Mag.,  Eloc. 
Age  1G.  Lond.  Matric.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  20/.  res. 


Regis'ter.  GOVERNESSES. 

8389.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  elem.  Lat.,  Ger.,  Arith., 
Ndlwk.,  Kindergarten  (Certd.  Home  and  Col.  Tr. 
Coll.).  Non  res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8390.  Eng.,  Arith.,  good  Fr.,  Mus.,  Harm.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.,  Bot.,  Kindergarten  (Certd.  Home  and 
Col.  Tr.  Coll.).  Sen.  Camb.  Non- res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8391.  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  20.  Diplomc'e.  25/.  to  30/. 

8392.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  and 
cutting  out.  Age  28.  40/. 

8395.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  jun.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  water-colour),  Mus.  Age  28.  Family., 
30/.  to  35/. 

8396.  Eng.  (thoro.),  good  Arith.  and  Mus.,  Bk.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Draw.,  Fr.  Age  21.  1st  CL  C.P.  Res.  25/. 
to  30/.  ;  non-res.  40/. 

8397.  Eng.  (adv.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Ac.).  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Lat.,  elem.  Mus.  Prep,  for  Exams. 
Age  2G.  Higher  Camb.  Visiting. 

8398.  Eng.  (adv.  Lit.,  Ac.),  Arith.  (thoro.),  Lat., 
Greek,  Paint.  Age  40.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8399.  Eng.,  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr.,  Draw.,  good  Piano., 
Violin,  and  Sing.  Age  19.  Res.  or  non-res.,  from 
25/. 

81C0.  Ger.  (Lit.,  convers.,  Ac.),  Science,  Draw. 
Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  45.  Daily  or  visiting. 

8402.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr. 
elem.  Ger.  Age  25.  1st  CL  C.  P.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. ; 
non-res.  65/. 

8403.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad) 
Phys.,  Bot.,  Physiog.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  23. 
1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  S.K.  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res. 
preferred. 

8404.  Eng.,  Maths.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Piano.,  Draw. 
Age  21.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Higher  Camb.,  Jun.  R.A.M. 
Res.  35/.  to  40/.;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 

840G.  Eng.,  Fr.(fluent,  Paris),  Ger.,  Lat.,  good  Piano, 
and  Sing.,  Draw.,  adv.  Arith.,  Bot.,  Astron.  Morn¬ 
ings  or  visiting. 

8407.  Musical  Drill,  Calls.,  Swimming.  10s.  Gd.  per 
hour.  Age  24. 

8408.  Arith.,  Elocution,  Eng.  (gram,  and  comp.), 
elem.  Sci.  Prep,  for  Women’s  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf., 
Lectures,  Ac.  Age  4G.  Visiting. 

8410.  Eng.  (Lit.,  Hist-.,  &c.),  Fr.  (Lit.,  &c.),  Arith., 
Bot.,  Ac.  Age  28.  Sen.  and  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.). 
Visiting. 

8411.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25. 
Daily  257.  to  40/. 

8415.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (gram,  and  convers.),  elem.  Mus. 
and  Eng.  Age  40.  35/. 

8416.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.  Phys. 
Age  25.  St.  Andrew’s  Univ.  cert.  Non-res  80/. 

8419.  Eng.,  Mus.  and  Sing,  (good),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  water-colour),  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ital. 
Res.  or  non-res.  from  30/. 

8420.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent,  acq. 
abroad),  Ger.,  Lat.,  good  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  28. 
A. C.P.  Daily  100/.  to  120/. ;  mornings  GO/,  to  70/. 
res.  80/. 

8421.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.  A.ge  24.  Higher  Camb. 
(A  and  II).  40/.  to  50/.  res. 

8422.  Eng.  (Lit.,  Hist.,  Ac.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus. 
Sing.,  Draw.  Age  38.  Higher  Camb.  Visiting. 
Prep,  for  Exams. 

8424.  Maths,  (all  branches),  Lat.  and  Eng.  (for  Lond. 
Matric.)  Age  24.  1st  Cl.  Mathematical  Tripos, 
Camb.  (equal  to  34th  Wrangler).  Visiting. 

8425.  Mus.,  Piano.,  good  Fr.,  Eng.  Age  32.  L.A.M. 
Res.  20/.  to  30/. 
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8427.  Eng.  (adv.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Ac.),  adv.  Arith.  and 
Fr.  (convers.,  Ac.),  Bot.,  Physiog.,  Hygiene,  elem. 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Lat.,  and  Ger.  Age  21.  Sen. 
Oxf.,  Sen.  and  Higher  Camb.  (lion.).  Res.  40/. , 
non-res.  60/. 

8428.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Piano.,  Sing.,  Fr.  (convers.). 
Age  25.  2nd  Cl-  C.  P.  Mornings  307.  to  35/. 

8429.  Piano.,  Theory,  Harm.,  Sing  Age  19.  Student 
L.A.M.  Medallist.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8430.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Alg.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus. 
Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  water- colour).  Age  25. 
Res.  30/. :  non-res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8431.  Mus.  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Jun.  Eng.  and 
Arith.  Age  21.  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  25/.  res. 

8432.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Draw.  Age 
23.  T.C.L.  Cert.  25/. 

8433.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.  Age  21.  Trin.  Coll. 
Cert.  20/. 

8434.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (fluent),  Mus.  (good), 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen. 
Camb.  Family.  Res.  cr  non-res.  50/.  to  GO/. 

8436.  Eng.  (hist.,  lit.,  Ac.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw, 
(thoro.),  Bot.,  Drill.  Age  28.  Sen.  Camb. ;  High. 
Camb.  (part),  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Non- 
res.  15o/,  About. 

8437.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Phys  ,  Draw., 
Kindergarten.  Age  29.  2nd  C’l.  C.  T.,  Ac.  Non- 
res.  70/. ;  res.  GO/. 

8438.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (adv.),  Har.  Age  22. 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  GO/.;  res.  45/. 

8139.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Eloc.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Ger. 
(good),  Lat.,  Math,  Mus.,  Dane.  Age  21.  Sen. 
Edin.  Exam.  Res.  30/. 

8440.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lat,,  Draw.,  Math.,  Sc. 
Age  21.  Lond.  Matric.;  Sen.  Camb. ;  S.K.  Draw, 
and  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res.  About.  60/.  ;  res.  40/. 
8443.  Eng.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  elem. 
Physics,  Dra.,  clem.  Paint,  and  Ger.,  Drill.  Age 
18.  Sen.  Camb.  20/. 

8445.  Piano,  Theory.  Age  23.  Teachers’  Cert. 
R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8447.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (convers,),  Draw.,  Mus  , 
elem.  Lat.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  30/. 

8448.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Chem,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  Age  21.  Lond. 
Matric.,  S.K.  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res.  45/.;  res.  35/. 

8419.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital..  Jun.  Mus.,  elem.  Eng.,  Ndlwk. 

Age  30.  Diplome'e.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  100/. 
8450.  Mus.  (pract.  and  theo.),  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr., 
elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.  Age  22.  Sen.  Camb. 
(Hon.),  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Loc.  40/.  to  45/. 

8151.  Mus.  (adv.),  jun.  Fr.  and  Eng.  Age  19.  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8452.  Eng.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Draw.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. ; 
non-res.  GO/,  to  70/. 

8453.  Mus.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Ger.  (acq.  abroad). 
Age  22.  T.C.L.  40/.  to  507.  Res. 

8454.  Kindergarten  (all  subj.),  with  Prep.  School 
subj.,  Calis.  Age  21.  Lower  Froebel  Exams.,  2nd 
Cl.  C.  P.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  GO/. 

8455.  Fr.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Draw.,  Needlework.  Prep, 
for  Exams,  in  Fr.  Age  23.  Diplome'e.  Res.  30/, 
Or  Non-res. 

8459.  Fr.,  Piano,  Eng.  Age  37.  40/. 

81G0.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Arith.,  elem.  Phys.  and  Bot. 

Age  19.  1st  Cl-  C.  P.  20/.  to  25/. 

84G2.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Zoo.,  Phys.,  Chem.,  Eng",  Fr., 
Piano,  Organ,  Drill.  Age  23.  B.A.  Lond.  1st  Div. 
Res.  100/. ;  non-res.  150/. 

8463.  Piano,  Theory,  Sing.  Age  32.  Student  at 
R.A.M.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

8464.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb. 
In  good  school  to  gain  experience.  Recip.  terms. 

8465.  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  20.  Diplome'e.  25/. 

8466.  Piano,  Organ,  Harm.,  Theory.  Age  32.  Daily 
or  Visiting. 

8467.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Ger.  Age  2G.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
45/.  to  50/.  res. 

8469.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw. 
Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf.  Dailv  40/.;  Morning  20Z.  to 
25/. 

8470.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Lat, 
Grk.,  Draw.  Age  19.  Res.,  mod.  salary. 

8471.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus. 
Age  24.  Sen.  Edin.;  Higher  Camb.  Hon.  Eng. 
Camb.  Teacher’s  Exam.  Non-res.  70/.;  res.  401. 
to  50/. 

8472.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw., 
Mus.,  clem.  Lat.  Age  23.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  45/. 

8173.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac  ),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat..,  Eng.  subj.  Age  10.  Morning  or  Aft-jr 
noon.  40/.  to  50/. 

8474.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.*  Mus.  Age  27.  Res.  25/. 
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8475.  Eng.,  Fr  ,  Mus.,  Har.,  Sing.,  Draw.  Age  22. 
Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.) ;  Sen.  Oxf.  lies,  in  family. 

8176.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Math.,  jun.  Ger.,  Mus. 
anil  Lat.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  Small  salary, 
and  help  with  studies. 

8177.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
wat.  col.),  Drill,  jun.  Eng.  Age  21.  Dinlome'e 
lies,  about  30/. 

8178.  Gcr.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  37.  Gov. 
Teacher’s  Cert.  Daily  or  res. 

8479.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Paint.  Age  19.  S.  K.  Draw,  certs.  Res. 
or  non-res. 

8480.  Piano,  Theory,  Sing.  Age  21.  Medallist 

R. A.M.  Res.  35/.  to  40/. 

8481.  Eng.,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr.  Age  18.  Res.  Mutual 
terms,  with  accomplishments. 

8482.  Math.,  Fr.,  Science,  Hist.,  Geog.  Age  21.  Sen. 
Camb.,  Higher  Camb.  (part),  and  Teacher’s  Cert. 
Non-res.  90/.;  res.  50/. 

8183.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.  Age  27.  Daily,  about  00/ ;  Mornings  30/. 
8484.  Music  (prac.  and  theory,  Eng.  Sen.  R.A.M., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Sen.  Camb.  Age  19.  In  good  School, 
18/.  to  20/.  res.,  with  good  lessons  in  Music. 

8185.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18. 
Res.  about  20/. 

8480.  Piano,  Harmony,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw., 
Paint,  Age  23.  Ccrtd.  Student  R.A.M.  Res.  40/., 
or  non-res. 

8487.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  p.),  Paint,  (from 
nature),  Fr.,  Bot.,  good  Mus.  Age  21.  Jun.  Camb., 

S. K.  Art  School  Teachers’  Cert.  Non-res. 

8188.  Eng.,  Math,  and  Fr.  (adv.),  Lat.,  elem.  Greek, 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Bot.,  Client.  Age  24.  Inter. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.).  Visiting. 

8189.  Eng.  (thoro.),  adv.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.  Age 
23.  Lond.  Matric.  (Hon.),  luter.  B.A.  (1st  CL). 
Non -res.  75/.  to  100/. ;  res.  40/  to  00/. 

8490.  Lat.,  elem.  Greek,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mental 
and  Moral  Sci.,  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Nat.  Phil., 
good  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.  Sen. 
prac.  R.A.M.  Res.  65/.  to  70/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

8491.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  30. 
Lond.  Matric.  Visiting. 

8192.  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  19.  Higher  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  20/.  to  25/. 

8193.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Sci  ,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  24.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  D 
Cert,  and  Sci.  Certs.  35/.  to  40/.  res. 

8191.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mu*.  (tlieor.  and  prac.),  Draw., 
Phys.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Alg.  Age  25.  A.C.P.,  Trin. 
Coil.  40/.  res. 

8195.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Hot.,  Pbvs.,  Aritli.,  <fcc. 
Age  30.  A.C.P.,  C.M.,  S.K.  Sci.  Certs.  Visiting, 
evenings. 

8496.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  clem.  Lat.,  Ger. 
and  Math.,  Zoo.  and  Phys.,  Harm.  Age  21.  Higher 
Camb.  (A,  B,  and  II),  Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Res. 
50/.;  non- res.  85/. 

8497.  ling.,  Mus.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr,  and  Alg.  Age  20. 
Daily,  18/.  to  30/. 

8498.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Sci., 
Mus.  Age  24.  Mafric.  Royal  Univ.  Irel.  Gold 
Medal  for  Math.  Inter.  ICdue.  Board.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
(2nd  in  Honours  list).  Res.  about  60/. 

8499.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (good),  Bkkp., 
elem.  Mus.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
Loud.  Matric.  Non -res.  60/.  to  70/. 

8500.  Ger.,  Kindergarten,  Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Morning 
or  Afternoon. 

8502.  ling,  (thoro.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mecli., 
Bot.,  Chem.,  Mus. 

8503.  ling.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  clem.  Lat.  Age  35.  Mor¬ 
ning  or  Afternoon.  From  25/.  S.W.  Lond. 

8504.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  Age  3  ).  Durham 
Univ.  Loc.  Res.  in  Lond.  15/.  For  part  day. 


8505.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Pol. 
licon.,  Mus.  Age  20.  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Sen. 
Camb.  (Hon.)  Res.  35/. 

8506.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  26.  Res.  About  40/.  Or  non-res. 

8507.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Bkkeepg.,  Mus.,  good  Aritli.  Age 
20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  About.  20/.  Res. 

8508.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.  Age  20. 
As  Nursery  or  Jun.  Gov.  18/.  to  20/. 

8509.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Piano, 
Draw.  Age  17.  2nd  Class  C.P.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

8510.  Jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  and  Fr.  Age  17.  As 
Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms  with  lessons. 

8511.  Mus.  (adv.),  Har.,  Theory,  Prep,  for  Exams, 
also  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  Mornings  or  Visiting. 

8512.  Eng.,  adv.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Aritli.,  elem.  Draw, 
and  Phys.  Age  26.  Scholarship,  Trin.  Coll., 
Dub.  Res.  30/. 

8513.  Eng.  (good),  Math.,  Bot.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. ;  Sen. Camb. (Hon.)  Res. 

8514.  Eng.  (adv.),  good  Fr.,  Lat..,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger. 
and  Alg.  Age  32.  Sen.  Camb.  Daily.  70/.  to 
80/. ;  res.  50/.  to  60/. 

8515.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  Age  22.  Res.  Small 
Salary.  VVitli  Lessons  in  Music. 

8516.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  liar,,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Dane,  and  Calis.  Age  26.  Non-res.  60/. ; 
res.  40/. 

8519.  Kindergarten,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus.,  Drill. 
Age  19.  Morning  or  Daily.  30/.  to  50/. 

8521.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  gen.  Eng.  Age  26.  B.A., 
Lond.  Non-res.  about  100/. ;  or  good  res.  in  Lond. 

8522.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Kinder¬ 
garten  (Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Col.)  2nd  Class 
C.  P.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8521.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Math, 
(good),  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  23.  Sen.  and  Higher 
Camb.,  1st  Class  C.P.  From  20 Z.  res.  and  50/. 
non-res. 

8526.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Theory,  Draw., 
Kindergarten.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Morning  or 
Daily.  20/.  to  25/. 

8527.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus,,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Needle¬ 
work,  Kindergarten  (Train,  and  Cert.  Home  and 
Col.  Coll.)  Non-res.  40/.  to  60/. ;  res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8529.  Eng.,  adv.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.  and  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

8530.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Phys. 
Age  23.  R.  Univ.  Ire.  Res.  or  non-res. 

8531.  Eng.,  Fr.  anil  Ger.  (fluent,  acq.  abroad),  good 
Jlus.  and  Sing.,  Ncedlewk.  Age  27.  Res.  70/. 

8532.  Piano,  Theory,  liar.,  solo  and  class  Sing., 
elem.  Eng.  and  Fr.  Age  20.  Res.  about  30/. ;  or 
non-res.  In  Lond. 

8533.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  fluent  F.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus. 
and  Lat.  Age  22.  Sen.  Camb.  Non-res.  50/.  in 
Lond.,  or  Res.  Mutual  terms.  For  2  hours  teach¬ 
ing  daily. 

8534.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  17.  2nd 
CL  C.P.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

8535.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr..  clem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  18.  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8536.  Fr.  Age  28.  Diplomc'e,  Acad,  of  Paris  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

8537.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent',  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat , 
Mus.,  Paint.  Age  21.  Daily  or  Res.  45/.  to  55/. 

8538.  Eng.,  Piano,  Theory,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat., 
Kindergarten.  Age  33.  Durham  Sen.  (Hon.) 
25/.  Res. 

8539.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Bot  ,  Phvs.,  elem. 
Fr.  and  Lat ,  Mus.  Age  21.  Jun.  Camb. ;  Higher 
Camb.  (part).  Morning  or  Daily.  30/.  to  50/. 

8540.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  21.  Res.  25/. 

8541.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Lat.,  good  Mus., 
clem.  Draw.,  Alg.  and  Euc.  Age  21.  Camb.  Loc. 
and  Teachers’  Cert.  Res.  40/.;  non-res.  60/.  to  70/. 
Family. 


8542.  Eng.,  Arith.  (good),  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  23.  Undergrad.  1{.  Univ.  Ire.  20/. 
to  30/. 

8543.  Eng.,  Math.,  Cliem.,  Phvs.,  Bot.,  Ac.,  Lat. 
Ger.,  some  Mus.  and  Draw.  Age  23.  B.A.  Girton 
Coll.  Camb.,  Hon.  Nat.  Sci.  From  40/.  res.,  or 
non-res. 

8544.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger., good  Mus. 
Age  27.  Non- res.  40/.  to  5)/. 

8545.  Mus.,  Ger.  (conver.,  Ac.,  acq.  abr.),  Fr.,  Eng. 
subj.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Daily. 

8546.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Math.,  good 
Mas.  Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.  Daily. 

8547.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr., 
Bkeeping.,  Drill.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  25/.  to 
30/.  res. 

8548.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  22.  Diplomc'e.  Res.  35/. 

8549.  Piano,  Solo  and  Class  Sins.,  Theory,  Eloc. 
Age  24.  Sen.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  or 
r.on-res. 

8551.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18. 
Res.  20/. 

8552.  Piano,  Sing.,  Har.,  Organ,  Theory.  Age  30 
Assoc.  Pianist  and  Organist  Trin.  Coll.,  also 
Medallist.  Res.  or  non -res. 

8553.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  elem.  Lat,  Age  32. 
As  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Res.  40/. 

8554.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  Kinder¬ 
garten,  (Cert.  Home  &  Col.  Coll.)  Age  19.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  Jun.  Camb.  20/.  to  25/.  res. 

8555.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Gcr.,  Phys.  Age  25. 
LL.A.  St.  Andrews.  40/.  res. 

8556.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr..  elem.  Gcr.,  Mus.,  Bot.,  Phys. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  15/. 

8557.  Gcr.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.  and  Eng.  (jun.)  Age  23. 
Res.  35/.  to  50/. 

8558.  Eng.  (adv.  lit.,  Ac.),  Arith.,  good  Lat.,  Fr  , 
Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw., Calis.  Daily  60/. ;  Morning  45/. 

8559.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Euc.,  Draw., 
w.  col.  Paint.  Age  19.  15/.  to  20/. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  Ac. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  compctentto  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

including  Noticesof  the  NATIONAL  MANNERS 
and  CUSTOMS,  DRESS,  ART'S,  &c.,  of  the  various 
Periods.  By  Henry  Ince,  M.A.,and  James  Gilbert. 
Revised  ami  Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  some 
time  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

London  :  W.  It.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


New  Geographical  Readers  in  Preparation. 


ROYAL  ATLAS  READERS. 

For  all  the  Standards,  With  Maps  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  (Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  nearly  ready.) 


rjMIE 


T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  BY 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

.Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12ino  .  3s.  (id. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12 mo  .  4s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-third  Edition.  12mo .  Is.  (id. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Books  I.  to  III.  With  Reading  Lessons 
for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  Text ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Itinerary  from  Kiilmer  of  the  Route  of  the  “Ten  Thousand.’’  Ninth 
Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Od. 


A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

ELOCUTION. 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker  and  Reader, 

based  on  Grammatical  Analysis;  comprising  a  choice  Selection  oi  pieces  for 
Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses, 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ’’  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price 
3s.  Cd. 

Lessons  in  Elocution  and  Expressive  Reading  for  Boys, 

based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with  a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading 
ancl  Repetition.  New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  (id. 

Do.  Do.  for  Girls.  New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Cd. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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W.  k  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  ATLASES 

FOR 

COLLEGES  AJSID  SCJHOObS. 


Now  Read//,  January  1889. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MHLTUM  IN  PAR  VO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Crown  16mo,  full-bound  cloth. 

THE  MHLTUM  IN  PAEVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WOELD.  90  Full-coloured  crown  8vo  Maps. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARYO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Useful  Statistical  Notes. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Complete  Index  to  all  Places  named. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Beautifully  Printed  and  thoroughly  Accurate  Maps. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARYO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Miniature  Reference  Atlas. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARYO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  To  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 

THE  MULTUM  IN  PARYO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  post  free 

on  receipt  of  Postal  or  Money  Order  for  2s.  6d.  (No-Stamps). 


YY.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


21s. 

21s. 

12s.  6d. 
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COSMOGRAPHIC.”  60  Maps  and  Plates,  illustrating’  Political,  Historical,  Classical,  Physical  and  Scriptural 

Geography  and  Astronomy.  With  Indexes  and  Explanatory  Letterpress. 

HISTORICAL.”  2  vols.  34  Maps  with  Index  and  Notes. 

SCHOOL  GENERAL.”  26  Maps.  With  complete  Index. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICAL.”  20  Maps.  With  descriptive  Letterpress. 

SCHOOL  CLASSICAL.”  23  Maps.  With  Index. 

SCHOOL  ASTRONOMICAL.”  21  Plates.  With  descriptive  Letterpress. 

EDINBURGH  EDUCATIONAL.”  33  Maps.  With  Index. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.”  20  Maps,  clear  and  uncrowded.  With  Index. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.”  29  Plates,  showing  all  British  Possessions.  With  Notes. 

THE  WORLD.”  34  Maps.  With  complete  Index. 

THE  WORLD  ”  (Classical).  23  Maps.  With  complete  Index. 

SCRIPTURE.”  16  Maps.  With  complete  Index. 

THE  UNRIVALLED.”  33  Maps.  With  Index. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  CLASSICAL.”  23  Maps.  With  Index. 

HALF-CROWN.”  31  Maps.  With  Index. 

HISTORICAL.”  31  Maps.  With  Index. 

PHYSICAL.”  31  Maps.  With  Index. 

NATIONAL.”  32  Maps.  With  Index. 

SCRIPTURE.”  16  Maps.  With  Index. 

STATISTICAL.”  Commercial  Geography,  showing,  by  Diagrams,  the  Interchange  of  the  chief  Products 

of  the  World. 


IS.  “  QUARTO.”  24  Maps. 

Is.  “  NATIONAL.”  24  Maps. 
IS.  “PHYSICAL.”  15  Maps. 
IS.  “  BIBLE.”  16  Maps. 

6d.  “  PHYSICAL.  11  Maps. 


6d.  “  QUARTO.”  16  Maps. 

6d.  “NATIONAL”  16  Maps. 

6d.  “BIBLE.”  12  Maps. 

3d.  “  THREEPENNY.”  16  Maps. 

3d.  “  THREEPENNY  MODERN.”  12  Maps,  4to. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  ATLASES,  MAPS,  GLOBES,  and  ILLUSTRATIONS,  post  free. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

JSIew  and  Standard  Science  Text-books. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Alternative  Elementary  Chemistry  :  being  a  Course  of  Lessons  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Syllabus 

of  Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  By  John  Mills,  of  the  Normal  School,  Smith  Kensington.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  05  Drawings,  101  pages.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Od. 

“  It  is  a  practical  and  business-like  manual,  clear  in  its  descriptions,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  serviceable  diagrams.” — Scotsman. 

Chemistry  for  Jiey i liners.  Adapted  for  tlie  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Examinations 

in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  With  Illustrations,  and  over  200  Questions  and  Problems.  By  It.  L.  Taylor,  P.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  Central  Higher  Grade  board  School,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

“  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examinations,  and  forms  generally  an  excellent  introduction  to  I  he 
study  of  Chemistry,  the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  being  unusually  full.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Analysis  Tables  for  Chemical  Students.  Adapted  for  the  Advanced  Stage  of  tlio  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 

ment's  Examinations  in  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is. 

“The  arrangement  is  so  clear  and  scientific  that  these  tables  will  prove  a  welcome  assistant  to  teacher  and  taught.” — Saturday  Review. 

Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  (Inorganic).  By  T.  Hands,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Science  Master  in  Carlisle 

Grammar  School,  and  late  Scholar  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. ;  with  the  Answers  in  one,  2s.  (id.  ;  the  Answers  separately,  Od. 

“  We  find  them  not  toodillieult  for  their  purpose,  the  answer  coming  out  in  nearly  all  cases  exact.” — Educational  Times. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

School  Electricity.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.  Camb.,  M.S.T.E.,  Member  of  tlie  International  Congress  of  Electricians, 

Paris,  1881  ;  Manager  of  the  Electric  Light  Department  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  5s. 

“Has  a  thoroughly  practical  aim,  and  seems  well  suited  for  conveying  to  classes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science  as  shall  bo  useful.  The  principal  elect  rical 
appliances  and  methods  arc  discussed,  with  good  notes  here  and  there  on  theory,  and  many  clearly  marked  definitions.” — Saturday  Review. 

“Excellent ...  we  should  be  sorry  to  sec  a  word  of  it  omitted.” — Practical  Teacher. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and,  magnetism.  Second  Edition.  2  Yobs.,  Svo,  700  pages,  with 

72  Pull-page  Plates  and  813  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  £2.  2s.  This  Edition  has  been  Re-arranged ,  Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged,  both  in  Text  and  Plates,  to  bring  it 
up  to  tlie  present  date.  “  Bids  fair  to  be  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come.”—  Globe. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Electric  piyhtiny.  Demy  Svo,  with  24  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations 

iu  the  Text,  18s.  “  Without  doubt  it  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  electric  lighting  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Electrician. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Static  Electric  Induction.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Willi  numerous 

Illustrations.  lOmo,  limp,  3s.  6d. 

HEAT. 

A  School  Course  on  Heat.  By  W.  Laeden,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Cheltenham  College,  late  Science  Scholar, 

Merton  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Es. 

Adopted  at  Rugby,  Clifton,  Bedford,  Birmingham,  and  other  eminent  Schools  and  Colleges. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Algebra  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Thomson,  M. A.,  B. Sc.,  F.R.S. E.,  Member  of  the 

London  Mathematical  Society  ;  Member  of  Council  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Stellenbosch  College;  formerly 
Assistant-Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  (id. ;  with  the  Answers  in  one,  5s.  ;  the  Answers  separately.  Is.  (id. 

“  A  prominent,  feature  is  that  every  important  principle  is  copiously  illustrated  by  well-selected  examples,  of  which  a  large  number  have  been  fully  worked  out. 
The  explanations  arc  lucid,  and  in  fact  the  book  is  quite  on  a  level  with  recent  works  on  the  same  subject  that  have  come  under  our  notice.” — Academy. 

Exercises  on  mensuration  for  Junior  Students.  Containing  300  carefully  constructed  Questions,  with 

•  General  Directions  for  their  Solution,  and  Explanatory  Diagrams.  By  T.  W.  K.  Start,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  8d. 
“  The  questions,  which  have  been  carefully  constructed,  are  of  a  useful,  practical  character.” — Saturday  Review. 

A  Primer  of  Orthographic  Projection.  Elementary  Practical  Solid  Geometry  clearly  explained.  With 

numerous  Problems  and  Exercises.  Specially  adapted  for  Science  and  Art  Classes,  and  for  the  use  of  Students  who  have  not  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  B.y  Major  G.  T. 
Plunkett,  Royal  Engineers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  very  numerous  Diagrams,  &c.,  2s. 

“  Easy  and  attractive  exposition. . .  .  An  explanatory  work  calculated  to  be  very  welcome  to  the  student  who  cannot  get  all  the  help  he  wants  from  the  teacher.'’ 

School  Board  Chronicle. 

NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

A  Treatise  on  Nautical  Astronomy ,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  Meerifield,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.Mot.Soc., 

Head  Master  of  the  Navigation  School,  Plymouth.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  (id. 

“  The  methodical  arrangement,  the  clearness  of  the  explanations  and  proofs,  and  the  excellent  collection  of  exercises  .  .  .  make  the  work  useful  to  students  of 
physical  astronomy  generally  as  well  as  to  those  of  navigation.”— Schoolmaster. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  in  its  Eclat  ions  With  Chemistry.  By  E.  H.  Storee,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  2  Vols.,  Svo,  25s. 

“  To  all  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  and  are  able  to  understand  a  scientific  treatise,  we  commend  this  book,  which  we  hold  to  be  in  many  respects  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared.” — Saturday  Review. 

Profitable  Dairy  Panning.  By  H.  M.  Upton.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

A  kind  of  epitome  of  the  most  important,  and  an  outline  of  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  this  small  volume. 

“  A  practical  and  excellent  handbook.” — Saturday  Review.  “  Contains  many  a  useful  maxim  and  much  serviceable  information.” — -t :  C  ural  Ga  zcttc. 

HYGIENE. 

Health  for  the  People.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  E.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Editor  of  Health.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

“  Dr.  Wilson’s  book  is,  as  one  might  expect,  full  of  entertainment  and  utility.” — Spectator. 

“  The  most  general  and  casual  of  readers  cannot  fail  to  derive  many  valuable  hints  from  these  essays  .''—Daily  Chronicle. 


Home  Experiments  in  Science.  For  Old  and  Young.  A  Repertory  of  Simple  Experiments  with  Home-made 

Apparatus,  including  Mechanics,  General  and  Molecular  Physics,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  &e.  With  detailed  Instructions  in  the  necessary  Mechanical  Operations, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Experiments  and  Apparatus.  By  T.  O'Conor  Sloane,  E.M.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  by  97  Engravings.  Crown  Svo,  doth.  Us. 

“  The  most  expert  of  young  experimentalists  can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  practised  hand  by  the  study  of  this  capital  guide.” — Saturday  Review. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVING-T0N,  Limited,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Tetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.0, 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ready  Shortly,  price  7s.  Cd. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

GERM  A  N-EN  GUSH,  ENGLISH-GERMAN. 

*%*  A  Prospectus  giving  full  particulars  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Now  Ready.  Complete  in  14  Divisional  Volumes,  containing  upwards  of  5,000  pages,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  each 

or  in  7  Volumes,  bound  in  half- morocco,  21s.  each  ;  or  half-russia,  25s. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY. 

To  be  issued  also  in  Monthly  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  ready  January  2-1. 


A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  or  application. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

First  Elements  of  Experimental  Geometry.  Applied  to 
Measurement  of  Length,  Area,  and  Volume.  By  Paul  Bert,  Member  of 
the  Institute,  Professor  to  1  lie  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  lid. 

The  Laws  of  Every-day  Life.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  II.  O.  Arnold-Fokster,  Author  of  “The  Citizen  Reader.”  Tenth 
Thousand.  Is.  tid.  Presentation  Edition,  3s.  lid. 

The  Citizen  Reader.  By  H.  O.  Ahnold-Fokstek.  Illustrated 
throughout.  Cloth,  Is.  till.  80th  Thousand. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Examples.  3s. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Rules,  is.  6d. 

Arithmetic,  Galbraith  and  Houghton’s.  3s.  Gd. 

Complete  Tot-Book  for  all  Public  Examinations. 

By  W.  Stewart  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  Is. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Cassell’s  French  Dictionary.  262nd  Thousand.  3s.  6d. 
Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Latin  Dictionary.  59th  Thousand.  3s.  Gd. 
Cassell’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  Thoroughly  revised 

and  Corrected.  3s.  (id. 

Cassell’s  Miniature  Cyclopaedia.  3s.  fid. 

DRAWING. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry.  By  Ellis  A. 

Davidson.  With  about  130  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s. 

Practical  Geometry,  Cassell’s  Course  of.  By  Ellis  A. 

Davidson.  Consisting  of  til  Cards,  embracing  the  First  and  Second  Grade 
Studies.  In  l’aeket,  5s. 

Model  Drawing.  By  E.  A.  Davidson.  With  twenty  single- 
page  and  six  double-page  Plates.  Cloth,  3s. 

Practical  Perspective.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  With  36 

'  double-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s. 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading.  Illustrated.  2s. 
Geometry,  Practical  Solid,  a  Manual  of.  Adapted  to 

the  requirements  ol  Military  Students  and  Draughtsmen.  By  William 
Gordon  Ross,  Major,  Royal  Engineers.  2s. 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  Army  Candidates.  By  H.  T. 

Lilley,  M.A.  2s. 


FRENCH. 

Public  School  French  Reader.  By  G.  Conrad.  2s.  6.1 . 
Marlborough  French  Exorcises.  New  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
Marlborough  French  Grammar.  New  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  French.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Parts  I.  and  11.,  cloth,  each  2s.  Gd. ;  eo  nplcte,  ts.  GJ.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

GERMAN. 

German  of  To-day.  By  Dr.  N.  Heinemann.  Is.  6d. 
Marlborough  German  Grammar.  7th  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
First  Lessons  in  Gorman  Reading.  Illustrated,  is. 

LITERATURE. 

First  Sketch  of  Ehglish  Literature.  By  Prof.  Mokley. 

1 4th  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  English  Literature.  By  Anna  Buckland. 

New  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

Shakspere  Reading  Book.  Illustrated  throughout.  9s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Cassell’s  Euclid.  Wallace.  Is. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Euclid.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  9d. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  2s.  6d. 

Euclid.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  2s.  6d. 

Euclid.  Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.  2s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Tables.  3s.  6d. 

Algebra.  Part  I.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  complete,  7s.  6d. 

MUSIC. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.  By  H.  Leslie,  is. 

SCIENCE. 

Energy  and  Motion,  By  W.  Paice,  M.A.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy.  ByProf.  Hauuhton.  3s. 6d. 

Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Scientific  Manuals.  A  de¬ 
tailed  list  will  he  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


Just  Published,  price  2s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  M. A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  University  College,  London  ;  assisted  by  C.  A.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Mill  Hill  School ;  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 


“  The  book  ought  to  take  the  place  of  many  Latin  manuals.” — Academy. 

“  It  seems  to  us  the  best  perhaps  of  a  number  of  similar  hooks  which  the  last 
two  years  have  produced  as  rivals  to  the  now  discredited  ‘Latin  School 
Primer.’  Jo  u  rnal  of  Education. 


“  A  more  concise,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible  grammar  for  the  use  of  all 
advanced  students  of  Latin  cannot  he  desired.  A  special  feature  in  a  work 
which  is  a  model  in  its  class  is  the  marking  of  the  quantity  both  in  closed 
and  open  syllables.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


CASSELL  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  above  and  other  Educational 

Worlts,  sent  post  free  on  applicat  ion. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludoate  Hill,  London. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

V7  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1S89. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1889. 

2.  PUPILS’  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Midsummer 
Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  .Tune,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N. 15.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowances  granted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Glass,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.— 
These  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June 
and  the  2nd  of  December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  ahjl 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1889. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  bv  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

PRIZES. 

Diploma  Examination.—' The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for :  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10 ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Pupils’  Ex amination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize’’  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

■  The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

Ay  (Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  February, 
when  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  F.R.C.P.,  will  read  a 
Paper  on  “  Mental  Physiology— A  Study  of  the  Growth 
of  Mental  Faculty,  and  its  Culture  in  Children.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
5th,  6lh,  and  7th  of  March,  1889. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


QOLLEGE 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  18S9. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £15  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  IS  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

,  The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, — 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

SIXTEENTH  SERIES. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “Mental  Science  for 
Teachers,”  by  James  Sully,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  will 
commence  on  Thursday,  the  14th  February,  at  7  p.m. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  10s.  Gd. ;  Members,  free. 

For  SyllaMis,  see  p.  52. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  hi  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College,- 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  A’ork- 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


TTNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

For  Teachers,  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  ( pro  tern.)  to  Miss  L.  Haigh, 
44  Shirland  Road,  W. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS.  , 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL-  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  seepage 

UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Prospectuses  for  the  session 

1888-9  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  of  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  and  LAWS. 
II.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  of  the  EVENING  CLASSES. 

V.  SCHOLARSHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c.  (varying 
in  value  from  £12  to  £100  per  annum), 

Apply  to  Mr.  Cornish,  33  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  or 
at  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 

r|'VHE  next  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS 

JL  will  be  held  at  their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March. 
1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  m’ay  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  7th 
and  8tli  of  June,  1889. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Royal  colleges  of  physi¬ 
cians  AND  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
AND  FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  the  above  Bodies,  containing  Curriculum,  Dates  of 
Examinations,  &c.,  may  bo.  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
James  Robertson,  1  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  242  St.  Vincent  Street,-  Glasgow. 

- p - ( 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leylands,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals- The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

THE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Eroehel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  hoarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  09, 70,  and  71. 
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GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

LEGE  EOR  TEACHERS. 

5  Eitzroy  Street,  W. 

A  Full  Course  of  Training  is  provided  for  Ladies  desi¬ 
rous  of  entering  Girls’  Public  Schools  or  private  teaching. 
Class-teaching  under  supervision. 

Model  and  Criticism  Lessons. 

Kindergarten  Training,  Preparations  for  Teachers 
Certificate,  Higher  Local  (Cambridge),  and  Froebel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

Scholarship  offered. 

Term  began  January  15  th. 

Address— Principal. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal. — Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  late  of  Newnham 
College. 

Lecturer.— Miss  S.  Wood,  B.Sc.  London,  late  Head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Bath  High  School. 

THE  Students  attend  tlie  Cambridge 

University  Lectures  on  Teaoliing,  and  have  ample 
opportunity  for  teaching  in  various  schools  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  College  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Principal. 


D 


ATCHELOR  TRAINING  COL¬ 

LEGE  EOR  TEACHERS. 

In  connection  with 

THE  DATCHELOR  SCHOOL  EOR  GIRLS, 
Camberwell  Grove. 

Principal  —  Miss  RIGG. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  ORAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES,  EDINBURGH. 

FOURTEENTH  SESSION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES 

\_J  to  prepare  for  the  L.L.A.  Examinations  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  and  to  direct  private  reading. 

ORAL  and  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  of  a  less 
advanced  nature,  to  prepare  for  the  Local  Examinations 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  give  help  in  Home  Education. 

The  Subjects  taught  include  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  History,  Geography,  Scripture  History, 
English  Composition,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Logie,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Comparative  Philology,  Education,  Botany, 
Drawing,  History  of  Art,  and  Theory  of  Music. 

The  Session  opens  on  1st  October  in  each  year,  and 
closes  in  July  following.  Pupils  may  enrol  at  any 
time  during  the  Session. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  St.  George’s  Classes,  3  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 
(Removed  from  St.  George’s  Hall,  Randolph  Place.) 

MISS  CHREIMAN’S  INSTITUTION 

of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  REMEDIAL 
TRAINING. 

Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street,  W. 
Branches— Town  Hall,  Kensington ;  Queen’s  Gate  Hall, 
South  Kensington ;  Norwood,  Brighton,  &c. 
Departments. 

I.  Hygienic  Bodily  Training.  By  Musical  Exercises. 
Respiratory  and  Voice  Exercises. 

II.  Remedial.  By  Adapted  Exercises,  Massage,  and 
other  Manual  Treatment,  &c.  . 

III.  For  Training  Teachers,  for  Direction  of  Physical 
Training  in  Schools  and  Families,  and  for  Organisation 
of  Country  and  Suburban  Classes,  and  for  supply  of 
Teachers,  qualified  by  three  years’.study  and  practice  on 
Staff,  to  Colleges  and  Country  Towns. 


LONSDALE  COLLEGE. 

Lonsdale  Chambers,  27  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
Principal. 

G.  E.  Skerry,  E.R.S.L.,  E.S.Sc.,  of  H.M.  Civil 
Service,  &e. 

Tutors  and  liecturers. 

P.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  Sydenham  Jones,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  M.  Molloy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Minton, 
M.A.  (Wrangler);  J.  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  LL.B. ;  Rev.  J. 
Temple,  M.A.,  late  Civil  Service  Examiner ;  and  a  largo 
staff  of  Specialists  for  every  examination. 

Preparation  PRIVATELY  and  by  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE  for  ALL  EXAMS. 

Successes. 

Over  800  Successes,  including  33  First  Places,  3  out 
of  4  in  every  recent  Matric.  Exam.,  1st  Division, 
Inter.  B.A.,  Final  B.A.,  and  R.U.  of  Ireland. 

Excelled  by  None. 

Interviews  daily.  Guide  and  Prospectus  free. 


The  College  is  officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge 
Teaching  Syndicate,  and  students  are  prepared  for  the 
Teaching  Certificate.  Criticism  and  Model  Lessons, 
Class-Teaching  under  supervision,  Lectures,  &c.  Fees, 
£20  per  annum  ;  ex-pupils,  £15.  Term  commenced 
January  22nd,  1889.  For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Principal  or  Secretary,  at  the  School. 

COURSE  OP  LECTURES  BY  MISS  WARD, 
Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  College. 

On  February  1st,  Miss  Ward  will  give,  at  tlie  Datchelor 
College,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education  (Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Spencer) .  Tickets  for  the  Course,  10s.  6d. ;  for  a  Single 
Lecture,  3s.  The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  alternate 
Fridays  in  February  and  March,  from  4  to  5  p.m. 


LADIES’ 


AND 


RESIDENCE  FOR  LADY 

J^EAR  University 


STUDENTS. 

College,  British 

Museum,  and  Studios. 
(Established  1878.) 

MISS  MARY  CAIL,  Bussell  House,  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  W.C. 


R 


ESIDENCE  EOR  LADY 

STUDENTS. 

119  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

(Opposite  University  College  and  near  Maria  Grey 
Training  College) . 

A  few  VACANCIES  for  next  Term. 

Apply — Miss  Borchardt,  Principal. 

SYDENHAM  COLLEGE  EOR 

LADIES,  SYDENHAM,  S.E. 
PREPARATION  for  various  Examinations.  London 
Professors  and  Lecturers  attend.  Resident  Foreign 
Teachers  and  Visiting  Masters  for  Languages.  Classes 
for  Slojd  Carpentry,  as  taught  at  Naas,  Sweden.  Terms 
and  references  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


CALISTHENICS 
GYMNASTICS. 

■jl/TISS  EDITH  SMITH,  of  tlie  German 

Gymnasium,  King’s  Cross,  takes  ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS  at  Schools. 

Testimonial— “ Miss  Edith  Smith  has  attended  the 
class  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  for  ladies  with  great 
success,  and  is  fully  competent  to  undertake' the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  young  ladies.”  —  (Signed)  Roman  yon 
Schweiz e'r,  Director  of  Exercises  to  the  German 
Society. 

Lady  Principals  are  invited  to  witness  the  exercises  at 
the  Gymnasium,  Bourke  Road,  Wood  Green,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  at  3,  during  school  terms.  Address- 
Park  Lodge,  Wood  Green. 


PUBLISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

WORKS  BY  MR.  SKERRY  (Gold  Medallist,  &e.). 

The  Practical  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service 

(Free  to  Teachers) .  Postage  . 

The  Civil  Service  Competitor.  Weekly. 

Postage,  . 

Hints  to  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service... 
Practical  Composition  and  Essay  Writing. 

Best  Extant . 


Practical  Higher  Arithmetic . 

Lectures  in  English  History  for  Exams.. 

Civil  Service  Book-keeping  . 

Civil  Service  Tots . - 

Copying  Tabular  Statements . 

Civil  Service  Copy  Books  . 


Os.  Id. 

Os.  Id. 
Os.  7d. 

Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  Cd. 
Is.  Id. 
Is.  Id. 
Os.  7d. 


Advice  on  any  point  freely  and  promptly  given. 


E 


DUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  ■  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


Secretaries. 


PENTRAL  INSTITUTION  of  the 

yj  CITY  and  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 
— Special  Courses  for  the  preparation  of  Students  in 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
Technical  Chemistry,  are  held  under  the  direction  of — 
Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E.,, .Engineering. 
Prof. A.  E.  Armstrong,  E.R.S.,  Ph.D... Chemistry. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  E.R.S . Physics. 

Prof.  O.  Henrici,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D . {  %SS5fi* 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Central  Institu¬ 
tion,  Exhibition  Road,  S.W. 

W.  C.  UNWIN,  Dean. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  1  tt 

WALTER  S.  PRIDEAUX,  J  1101X1 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PK0FESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and.  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a  Good 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL.  Address— Master,  care 
of  Wooldridge,  High  Street,  Epsom. 


27  CHAHCEKY  "W-C. 


P  OVERNESSES,  MATRONS,  LADY 

VV  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  MOTHERS’  HELPS 
recommended  to  Schools  or  Families.  Pupils  intro¬ 
duced.  Partnerships  and  Transfers.— J.  E.  Moon, 
MiO.P.,  85  Newman  Street,  W. 

PARKSIDE  HOUSE,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

—BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Pupils  have  recently  passed  College  of  Preceptors’,  and 
Trinity  College  Examinations.  Easter  Term  com¬ 
menced  January  21st,  1S89. 


London.  —  shirley’s  tempe¬ 
rance  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Cd. ;  Plain  Breakfast  or  Tea, 
Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most  centrally 
situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and  the  West- 
End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and  Places  of 
Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being  in  a 
square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. — The  Course 
of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  Fifty  Students 
will  be  admitted  in  September,  1889.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

^LOJD  CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD- 

^  CARVING  CLASSES  (both  for  Adults  and  Chil¬ 
dren)  are  held  by  Froken  Tersmeden  at  38  Eairholme 
Road,  West  Kensington,  S.W.,  or  at  pupil’s  residence. 
For  Particulars  apply  to  above  address. 


WANTED,  MASTERSHIP  of  an 

ENDOWED  SCHOOL.  Thoroughly  qualified 
in  English  Subjects  and  Music;  also  in  Shorthand, 
French,  and  Physiology ;  Sports.  Age  32.  Address — 
Master,  care  of  Wooldridge,  High  Street,  Epsom. 

FOR  SALE.  — SCHOOL  in  Manu¬ 
facturing  Town,  150,000  inhabitants  ;  established 
54  years.  Conducted  by  vendor  12  years.  Average  nett 
profits  for  past  three  years  over  £600.  Satisfactory 
reasons  for  retiring.  Every  facility  given  to  enquiries  of 
likely  purchaser.  Goodwill  £300,  or  open  to  offer. 
Address— A.  D.,  Educational  Times  Office,  89Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


GOLD 

MEDAL, 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


MEMORY. 


LOISETTE’S  SYSTEM  OE 
MEMORY  TRAINING.  — “Of 
great  advantage  to  a  strong 
memory ;  incalculable  aid  to  a  weak  one.” — Dr.  Buck- 
ley,  Editor  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate.  “  Able  to  give 
the  gist  of  any  book  after  reading  it  once.”— Rev.  J.  M. 
Macdonald,  M.A.  “  Easily  acquired,  and  very  inter¬ 
esting.” — Rev.  S.  Bell,  M.A.  “  Cure  of  mind  wander¬ 
ings,  and  increase  of  vocabulary.” — J.  Macgregor, 
M.A.  “  Top  in  examination.” — T.  Tait,  M.A.  Lessons 
by  post  or  voice.  Prospectus  Post  Free. 

A.  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  St.,  London. 
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THE  TILDESLEIAN 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

COMING  EXAMINATIONS. 

Special  Classes  now  funning  for  College  of  ’’receptors, 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  F.C.P.;  Matriculation,  B.A  .M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B..  London,  Royal  Irish,  Dublin,  and  All  Univer¬ 
sities;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Locals  ;  Entrance 
Scholarships,  Certificates,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  &c. 

Tildesley  and  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh 
guarantee  most  rapid  and  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  above  examinations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom-proved  by  Opinions  of  the  Press,  by  Testimonials, 
unexcelled  Successes,  &c.,  &c.  The  Staff  consists  of 
45  Tutors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists. 

During  the  years  1S34-1888,  812  pupils  have  been 
successful.  33  First  Places 

Last  Coll.  Preceptors  —  C.  M.  Knowles  (First  Class 
Honours)  ;  (Professional  Prelim.)  March,  1888,  AY.  E. 
Stevens.  B. A.  (Honours),  It.  U.  I.  July,  1888.— Hugh 
Boyd.  Last  London  Matric.,  June,  1888.— J.  II.  Barker, 
H  G.  Cobb,  H.  L.  Taylor  (First  Division).  B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  Final,  Oct.  1887 — C.  V.  Crook.  London  Matric. — 
Jan.  1888,  F.  E.  Millidge,  YY.  H.  J.  Perry  (First  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Jan.  1887,  Matriculation,  AY.  T.  Kemvood,  Third 
of  all  Candidates,  and  Winner  of  the  Second  Exhibition, 
and  Inter.  Arts  (First  Div.) ,  July,  188S.  D.  J.  McCarthy, 
AY.  J.  O’Donnell,  R.U.I.  Matric.  A.  P.  Murphy,  R.U.I. 
First  Examination  in  Arts.  T.  J.  AVatkyn- Price,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  Oct.,  1888.  F.  C.  Wallace.  1st  Place 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Oct.,  1888,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  above  pupils,  prepared  by  Correspondence,  passed 
on  First  Trial,  and  were  the  only  Candidates  sent  up. 

Pass  guaranteed  to  every  student  who  works  fully 
through  the  ordinary  Course. 

2fo  student  of  these  Classes  ever  failed  at  an 
Examination  for  which  he  had  worked  fully  through  the 
ordinary  Course. 

Testimonials  in  favour  of  Tildesley  and  Co.’s 
system  of  Tuition— 

“  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.A.  (Honours)  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Kindly  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  trouble  which  you  took  in  my  preparation.  .  .  . 
This  was  my  first  trial  for  the  degree.” —  Hugh 
Botd,  B.A.,  156  North  Strand,  Dublin.  August,  1888. 

“  You  ivill  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  took  a  very  good 
position  on  the  Class  List  for  the.  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination.  I  obtained  the  THIRD 
PLACE  of  all  Candidates,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  2nd  Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum  for 
two  years.  Feeling  sure  you  will  he  pleased  at  my 
success,  and  that  you  may  like  a  testimonial  from  me 
with  reference  to  your  tuition,  I  beg  to  say  that  should 
you  ivish  one,  I  ivill  readily  comply  with  your  desire.” 
AY.  T.  Kenwood,  Bovey  Tracey,  S.  Devon  (Third  on 
London  Matriculation  List ;  Passed  Inter.  Arts,  July, 
1888,  also). 

"I  can  express  my  hearty  satisfaction  with  your 
tuition,  both  in  style  and  method.  Your  care  and 
attention  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  your 
graduated  system  of  exercises  excellently  fitted  to  ac- 
complishdts end." — AY. Douglas  Reid,  M.A.,  Shernden, 
Edenbridge,  Kent. 

GRATIS. 

COACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

48  pages.  An  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Coaching  by 
Correspondence.  A  reprint  from  the 

“HIGHER  EXAM.  COACH.” 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  One  Penny.  Through 
its  columns  candidates  arc  coached  gratis.  Classics, 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Ac.,  are  valued  and 
criticised  free  of  charge,  and  for  which  valuable  Prizes 
are  awarded  weekly. 

Contains:  Announcements  of  all  coming  Examinations, 
Reports  and  Experiences  by  Candidates  on  all  Examina¬ 
tions,  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  in 
the  Recent  Matriculation  Examination,  Ac.,  Ac. 

GUIDES  TO  MATRICULATION,  Ac. 

Matriculation  Guide  (gratis).  —  Contents:  Hints 
and  Instructions  to  Candidates,  Abstract  of  Regula¬ 
tions,  Authors  prescribed,  Ac. 

Inter.  Arts  Guide  (gratis).  Contents,  Ac.,  on  same 
lines  ns  above. 

For  remainder  see  next  Column. 


Tildesley  A  Co.’s  Publications — Continued. 

Matriculation  Guide  (.June  1888).  Price  Is., 
post  free.  This  Guide  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain  more  hints,  instruc¬ 
tions,  solutions,  Ac.,  than  any  other  published  at  3s. 
and  more. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  1887).  Contains— same 
as  above.  Price  6d.,  post  free. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1888).  Contains 
the  latest  papers  set  at  the  London  Matriculation, 
followed  by  full  solutions  showing  the  methods  ap¬ 
proved  by  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1887).  Same 
as  above.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1887). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1888). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Vade  Mecum  contains  Report  of 
June  1888  Examination.  Complete  set  of  Examina. 
tion  Papers,  Answers  to  the  Mathematical,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Chemistry  Papers,  Ac.  Price  6d.,  post  free- 

Matriculation  Report  (June  1888).  Price  2d. 
Contains  in  addition  to  Report,  hints  as  to  the  method 
of  study  and  answering,  based  upon  the  papers  set, 
as  well  as  the  Text-books  necessary,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  contains  the  latest  paper 
set  at  the  London  Matriculation,  followed  by  full 
solutions,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  Ac.,  showing  the 
methods  approved  by  Examiners  of  the  London 
University.  Price  3d, 

LondonMatriculationUnseens.— Contents ;  Latin 

Unseens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888;  Greek  Un¬ 
seens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888  ;  Latin  and  Greek 
Papers  set  at  Matric.  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Papers  of  June  Examination,  1888  ; 
Ac. 

Matriculation  French.  Price  6d.  Contents :  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  French;  French  Papers 
set  at  London  Matriculation  from  June,  1880,  to  J  une, 
1888  ;  Complete  set  of  French  Papers  given  at  June 
Matriculation,  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  Papers  given  at  June,  1888. 

Matriculation  German,  Price  6d.  Prepared  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  last-mentioned  (French) . 

Inter,  Arts  Mathematics.  July,  1888.  Price  6d. 
Contents  :  Preface  ;  List  of  Examiners  ;  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  Papers  ;  Solu¬ 
tions  (in  full)  with  Diagrams  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers,  &c. 

Prospectus,  containing  upwards  of  100  testimonials, 

Ac.,  Specimen  Copy  of  Higher  Exam.  Coach,  Matricula¬ 
tion  Guide,  and  Coaching  by  Correspondence,  all  gratis 

from 

Messrs.  TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Norton  Park, 

Edinburgh. 


QT.  STEPHEN’S  LAW  COLLEGE.— 

yj  ALL  LAW  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS  PREPARED  FOR.  Students  who  are  reading- 
in  London  for  any  Exams,  may  Read  here,  with  or  with¬ 
out  tuition.  All  rooms  are  specially  fitted  upas  “Study 
Bedrooms.”  Board  is  optional.  Situated  close  to  Pad¬ 
dington.  Apply— The  President,  17  St.  Stephen’s 
Scpiare,  AY. 


T  ONDON  MATRICULATION.  — A 

J-A  High  Cambridge  Wrangler,  M.A.  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  conducts  a  Class,  limited  to  six  members.  Full 
and  careful  preparation.  Twelve'hours’  tuition  per  week. 
Address — G. AY.,  8  Christchurch  Road,  Hampstead,  N.AV 


T  ONDON  MATRIC.  —  PREPARA- 

-LA  TION,  in  class  and  individually,  day  and  evening, 
under  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  long  experience ;  also 
for  Preliminary  Medical— last  time  all  were  successful ; 
also  for  Preliminary  Law— during  the  last  live  years 
only  one  failure.  Address— H.  Sergeant,  8,  High  St. 
Camden  Town,  N.AV. 


Preparation  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  or  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 
Mr.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A ,  Camb.  and  Loud.,  wishes  to 
meet  with  one  or  two  Pupils  to  join  others.  14  Colville 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  AV.  Private  Lessons  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  London  University  Examinations. 


A  RITHMETIC,  Algebra,  Classics, 

-LJL  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY.— 
All  or  each  taught  by  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES, 
formed  for  June  and  January  Matriculation,  London 
University.  Moderate  Terms.  Rev.  AV.  Haryey, 
M.A.,  Amwell,  Ware. 


TV/TATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-Lt_L  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  he  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMAS.— 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education  and  Psychology,  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers  and  the  College  of  Preceptors’ 
Exams.  By  Graduate  (Mental  Science),  AVinner  of 
Prize  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  at  Fellowship 
Exam.,  and  Cambridge  Distinction  Diploma.  Apply — 
A.  T.,  5  Preston  Terrace,  St.  Margaret’s,  Rochester. 


SCIENCE  LECTURES andLESSONS 

FA  in  SCHOOLS  for  all  Examinations  for  Girls  or  Boys. 
Prospectus  of' F.J.AYeightman,  L.C.P.  ( Science  Blaster 
at  Forest  School,  AValthamstow),  Oak  Villa,  Carnarvon 
Road,  Stratford,  E. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION. — Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  143  King  Henry’s 
Road,  London,  N.AV. 


IVflSS  HELENA  HOFFMAN,  recom- 

-ivA-  mended  by  WALTER  MACFARREN,  Esq., 
gives  lessons  in  PIANOFORTE  to  Schools  or  Families, 
either  at  pupil’s  home  or  at  her  own  residence.  For 
terms  apply  to  38  Fairholme  Road,  West  Kensington, 
S.W. 


TV/fUSICAL  EDUCATION.  —  HAR- 

lYl  MONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  &c„  carefully  taught 
by  CORRESPONDENCE  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bridger, 
A.Mus.,  T.C.L.  Preparation  for  Musical  Examinations. 
Terms  moderate.  Address — Ferndale  House,  Farn- 
borough  Street,  Farnborongh,  Hants. 


Y 


OUNG  LADY  (19),  holding  Senior 

Cambridge  Certificate,  requires  an  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT  as  JUNIOR  GOVERNESS  in  a  Ladies’  School 
on  reciprocal  terms.  Would  like  preparation  for  Higher 
Local  Exam.  Address— 23  Grosvenor  Place,  Bath. 


Preparatory  classes.— North 

London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  (under  the 
superintendence  of  Bliss  Buss).  Students  are  Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination, 
and  for  Vacancies  in  the  Post  Office,  etc.  Also  for  the 
Examinations  of  the  Froebel  Society.  Address— The 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden  Road,  N.AV. 

MATRICULATION  AND  B.A,  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  AVeak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  For  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address — Blr,  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Blanchester. 


SCHOOLMASTERS.  — A  successful 

PA  Blaster  wishes  to  remove  his  school  to  suitable 
premises  at  sea-side  or  within  easy  communication  of 
London  ;  or  would  Purchase  a  School.  Address — care 
of  Allman  and  Co.,  67  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


SCHOOLMASTERS.— An  old-estab- 

Fj  lished  Middle-Class  SCHOOL  FOR  DISPOSAL. 
Good  Premises,  Garden,  Playground,  &c.  £150  to  £200 
required.  Good  opportunity.  Address— K.,  Blessrs. 
Allman,  07  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


SCHOOL  FOR  TRANSFER  (BOYS). 

FA  30  pupils.  Price  £110.  Rent  £75.  Good  Rouse 
and  grounds.  Near  London.  (753).  50  others  for-sale. 
Apply  to  Blessrs.  Bivek,  298  Regent  Street,  AAr. 


S  CHOOL  FOR  TRANSFER  (GIRLS). 

FA  70  day  pupils.  Income  £100.  Price,  one  year’s 
profit  .  Good  position.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  retiring. 
(656).  35  girls’  schools  for  sale.  Address  —  Messrs. 

Biver,  298  Regent  Street,  AV. 


(SCHOOL  PREMISES.  —  TO  LET, 

FA  Suitable  for  High  Class  School,  a  Large  Blodern 
House,  containing  forty  rooms,  Blusic  and  Billiard 
Rooms.  Standing  in  own  Grounds.  Tennis  Courts. 
Occupying  finest  position  in  Lowestoft.  Close  to  Sea 
and  Common.  Private  Bathing,  within  walking  distance 
of  the  Broads  for  Boating.  Rent,  unfurnished,  £150  on 
lease  (can  let  to  Visitors  during  Summer  Holidays  to 
cover  the  rent— proof  given). 

The  whole  of  the  well-arranged  and  suitable  furniture 
can  be  had  on  advantageous  terms.  Apply  to  No.  8 
Canfield  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  N.AV. 


ELIGIBLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

Educational  establish- 

B1ENT  (First  Class),  Cheltenham,  TO  BE  LET 
on  lease  at  Midsummer  next,  or  previously  by  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  present  tenant  (who  fins 
been  in  occupation  for  25  years)  retiring  from  the  Pro¬ 
fession.  Agents— Engall,  Sandeds &Co.,  Cheltenham. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 
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10LLKGL  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  a  course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  a  brief  account  will 
he  given  of  the  earlier  phases  of  mental  development  on 
each  of  its  three  sides — Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
While  confining  himself  in  the  main  to  the  natural  laws 
of  development,  tho  Lecturer  will  make  reference  to  the 
ideal  ends  towards  which  this  process  should  be  directed. 
The  exposition  of  principles  will  throughout  be  brought 
into  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  the  practical  work 
of  Teachers. 

Directions  will  be  given  as  to  reading,  and  care  will  be 
taken,  by  the  setting  of  papers  and  by  conversation,  to 
give  students  a  real  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  the  Course. 

SYLLABUS. 

J.  Development  in  general  and  its  Laws— TheOrganism 
and  its  Environment — Heredity  and  Individual  Varia¬ 
tion-Physical  Development  of  the  Child,  its  further¬ 
ance  and  hindrance  — Strengthening  of  the  Muscular 
System  and  [Physical  Education — Development  of  the 
Brain  as  basis  of  Mental  Culture. 

II.  Mental  Development  in  its  analogy  to  Physical- 
Separate  directions  of  Mind-growth— Gradual  unfolding 
of  Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition  —  One-sided  and 
Harmonious  Development  of  Mind— Innate  Impulse  to 
Self-Development — The  Average  and  the  Gifted  Child. — 
External  conditions  of  Mental  Development— The  Social 
Medium — Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant) . 

III.  Sensation  as  starting-point  of  Mental  Life — Me¬ 
chanism  of  the  Sense-Organs— Function  of  the^  Senses 
in  relation  to  Intelligence— Animal  and  Human  Senses — 
The  Moving  Organs  as  auxiliary  to  Sense  —  Muscular 
Sensations  and  Touch  —  The  three  higher  Senses  and 
their  special  intellectual  values. 

IV.  The  Mind’s  response  to  Sense-Stimuli — Attention 
and  its  place  in  Intellectual  Development  —  How 
Sense -impressions  become  clearly  defined  and  easily 
recognizable— The  Senses  as  Medium  of  Knowledge  of 
Things  —  Perception  —  Historical  development  of  the 
idea  of  Training  the  Senses  (Rabelais,  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi)— Does  Modern  Education  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  Senses  ? 

V.  Retention  of  Mental  Impressions  —  Reproduction 
and  Representative  Imagination  —  Characteristics  of 
Child’s  Retention  —  Memory  strongest  where  Interest 
keenest— Repetition  as  a  substitute  for  Interest— Me¬ 
chanical  Iteration  and  Varied  Presentment— Isolated  and 
Connected  Impressions— Laws  of  Association  and  their 
educational  significance. 

VI.  The  discipline  of  Memory  by  the  Will — The  effort 
to  Learn— Concentration  of  Mind  and  its  results— The 
effort  to  Recall :  Recollection— Educator’s  control  of  the 
Child’s  Memory— Training  of  the  Memory — Learning  by 
heart,  its  abuse  and  use  (Montesquieu,  Locke,  &c.)— 
Forgetfulness,  and  how  to  deal  with  it— Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  Memory,  how  to  be  treated  by  the  Educator. 

VII.  The  Imagination  as  productive— Idle  Dreaming 
and  Methodical  Construction— Work  of  Imagination  in 
the  pursuit  of  Knowledge— How  Children’s  Imagination 
leads  them  astray— Discipline  of  the  Imagination  by  the 
Teacher — The  .Esthetic  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination 
—Different  estimates  of  the  value  of  Imagination. 

VIII.  Imagination  and  Thought— When  does  the  Child 
begin  to  Think  r— Spontaneous  development  of  General 
Ideas— The  impulse  to  Classify  and  to  Name— The  edu¬ 
cational  direction  of  the  process— Methodical  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  Concept— The  ideal  Use  of  Names  (Locke 
Mill)  —Logical  definition  and  its  value  for  the  Teacher.  ’ 

IX.  The  Concept  as  an  element  in  Thinking— The  Act 
of  Judgment— Truth  of  Propositions— Children’s  Errors 
in  Statement— Over-confidence  and  Diffidence  in  Asser¬ 
tion— The  reasoned  Conclusion— Characteristic  faults  of 
Childish  Inference— Should  the  Educator  reason  with 
Children?  (Locke,  Rousseau,  Bain) — Logical  safeguards 
to  Reasoning,  and  their  use  in  Education. 

X.  heeling  avid  its  cultivation  —  Preponderance  of 
Feeling  m  early  years— The  Moderation  of  Passion- 
Feeling  as  spring  of  Intellectual  Activity  —  Making 
Learning  pleasant  (Locke) — Feeling  as  an  element  of 
Culture— Feeling  as  an  ingredient  of  Moral  Character— 
The  Social  Feelings  and  the  sense  of  Duty. 

XI.  Active  impulse  of  the  Child  and  its  educational 
significance  (Froebel) -Bodily  Activity  as  exercise  of 
Will— Play,  Work,  Gymnastic  Exercises,  &c.— Thought¬ 
ful  or  Rational  Action— How  the  Child  learns  to  Reflect 
and  Choose— The  effort  of  Self-control— The  control  of 
Feeling  and  Thought. 

XU-  The  organizing  of  Action  into  Conduct-The  Law 
ot  Habit— Acquisition  of  Moral  Habits  —  Function  of 
Command  in  Moral  Education  (Rousseau, Spencer  &c  ) — 
Development  of  Moral  Self-consciousness— Gradual  Self- 
release  from  external  Authority— The  Educator  as  Pro¬ 
moter  of  free ^Moral  Development  (Kant)-The  Teacher 
as  Shaper  of  the  Child  s  Moral  Ideal. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is  Half-a- 
guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Even¬ 
ts,  at  7  o  clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury ‘  Square, 
Members  ot  the  College  have  Free  admission  to 
all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

0.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


s 


T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 
CAL  SCHOOL. 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of 
125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first  year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1889. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  (he  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exam¬ 
inations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time.  . 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


HOSPITAL 


^HARING  CROSS 

KJ  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  1st.  ,  ,  „  , 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  the  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
are  free. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  October. 

A  SCHOLARSHIF  of  the  valued'  50  guineas  isopen 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
passed  the  First  M.B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  M.B.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Students  who  join  in  summer  have  the  same  privileges 
as  regards  Scholarships,  &c.,  as  Students  joining  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Fees.— For  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum,  or  100  guineas  in  live  instalments, 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Surgery  is  £42.  2s., 
payable  in  two  instalments. 

%*  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

University  of  London. — Preliminary  Science  In¬ 
struction.—  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Students 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  Courseof  Instruction  in  Science, 
such  as  that  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(M.B.)  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  to 
attend  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  tho  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  .1.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 

J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Caxton  Street,  S.W. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  May  1st. 

TWO  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £100  and  £10 
respectively  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  April 
29th  and  30th. 

Students  entering  in  the  summer  (except  those  who 
have  already  obtained  a  Scholarship)  are  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  of  £80  and  £40 
respectively  in  the  following  September. 

Fees  £105  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in  two 
payments,  or  £120  in  five  payments.  For  prospectus 
and  particulars,  apply  to 

H.  B.  Donkin,  M.B.  Oxou.,  Dean. 
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T.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 

TheAVINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Oct.  1st. 

One  Scholarship  of  £50  in  Classics,  and  One  of  £50  in 
Mathematics  will  be  open  for  competition  in  April,  I  ssi*. 

Two  Scholarships  of  100  guineas  each,  and  Five  of 
50  guineas  each  in  Natural  Science,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  September  26th  and  27th. 

The  course  of  teaching  at  this  School  ensures  com¬ 
plete  preparation  for  all  the  Examining  Boards,  the 
Public  Services,  and  the  Higher  University  Exami¬ 
nations. 

The  Hospital  contains  281  beds,  and  in  addition  to 
the  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  daily,  distinct 
clinical  lectures  are  given  on  Fridays  throughout  the 
academical  year. 

There  are  Seven  Resident  Medical  Appointments  in 
the  Hospital  open  to  pupils  without  additional  fee  or 
expense. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  College  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Warden,  Dr.  Luff. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  at  the 
School  to 

HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.C.  Cantab.,  Dean ;  or  to 

SIDNEY  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


[Feb.  1,  1889. 


“  SCJHOOL” 

IS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PAPEE 
OF  THE  DAY. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

ON  THE  1st. 

Post  free,  2Id. 


Each  JY anther  contains  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  yreat  interest  to  all 
educated  persons ,  especially 
to  Head  and  Assistant  Mas¬ 
ters  and  Mistresses ,  with  Legal 
Cases  affecting  the  scholastic 
profession.  The  columns  of 
“  School  ”  are  open  for  the 
ventilation  of  all  Educational 
Subjects.  _ 

ADDRESS  — 

ORELLANA  &  CO., 

53  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  50  Years,) 
Proprietors — 

Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH,  &  POWELL. 

Offices— 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Schools,  wishing  to 
engage  the  services  of  qualified  and  well-recommended 
English  or  Foreign,  Resident,  Non-Resident,  or  Visiting 
Masters,  can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to 
them  by  stating  their  requirements  to  Messrs.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Smith,  and  Powell.  No  charge  is  made  to 
Principals  except  where  no  salary  is  given,  when  the 
Fee  is  One  Guinea. 

Schools  transferred  and  valued.  Patnerships  arranged. 
No  charge  unless  sale  effected.  List  of  Schools  for  Sale 
and  Partnerships  sent  gratis  to  intending  purchasers. 

Governesses. 

Principals  of  Schools  requiring  English  or  Foreign 
Governesses  can,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Griffiths, 
Smith,  and  Powell,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals  except  where  no 
salary  is  given,  when  the  Fee  is  One  Guinea. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  fid.  per  Ream,  9(50  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Faper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-second  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER'S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 
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DE  FiVAS’  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCH 

GRAMMARS.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Exam¬ 
ples  illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr.  V.  De  Fivas, 
M.A.,  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Grammatical  Society 
of  Paris,  &c.  Fiftieth  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  History  and 
Etymology  of  the  French  Language.  Fcap.  8vo, 
450  pp.,  3s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. — A  Key  to  the  same, 
3s.  6d.,  bound. 

“  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
text-book  of  its  kind.  Those  who  master  its  contents 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  the  examinations  of  any 
of  the  universities.” — Educational  News. 

DE  FIVAS’  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

GRAMMAR.  Based  upon  the  Accidence  of  the 
“  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.”  By  Dr.  V. 
De  Fivas,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S  With  numerous  Exercises 
and  Examples  illustrative  of  every  rule.  To  which 
is  added,  a  FRENCH  READER;  or.  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Verse  from  Standard  Authors,  with  a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  of  all  the 
WordsUsed.  Second  Edition, Rev.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.,  cl. 
***  Intended  to  prepare  the  younger  students  and 
JuniorClassesfor  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  work. 

“Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  French  to 
beginners  could  not  base  their  teaching  upon  a  more 
useful  school-book.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
study  of  junior  classes.”— Scotsman. 

DE  FIVAS— New  Guide  to  Modern  French 

Conversation  ;  or,  the  Student  and  Tourist’s 
French  Vade  Mecum.  Thirtieth  Edition,  with 
Additions.  18mo,  2s.  (kl.,  strongly  half-bound. 

“  ‘  De  Fivas’  has  the  advantage  over  other  French 
conversation  books  of  indicating  the  liaisons  and  giving 
other  helps  to  pronunciation.” — Academy. 

DE  FIVAS.— Beautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran- 

cais,  Anciens  et  Moclernes.  Quinzieme  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo,  3s.  6d.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS— Introduction  a  la  Langue 

Francaise ;  ou,  BUhles  et  Contes  Cboisis,  Anec¬ 
dotes  Instructives,  Faits  Memorables,  &c.  Twenty- 
seventh  Edition.  12mo,  2s.  6d.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS— Le  Tresor  National;  or,  Guide 

to  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight. 
Seventh  Edition.  2s.  6d.  Key,  2s. 

The  French  Language  :  a  Complete  Com¬ 
pendium  of  its  History  and  Etymology.  By  E. 
Roubaud,  B.A.  (Being  the  Appendix  to  De  Fivas’ 
French  Grammar.)  Fcap.,  Is.  Od.,  cloth. 


DICTIONARIES 

( MODERN  EUROPEAN,  AND  CLASSICAL). 

Latin  -  English  and  English  -  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Goodwin,  M.A.  3s.  6d. ; 
or,  Latin-English,  2s.,  English-Latin,  Is.  6d. 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

By  H.  R.  Hamilton.  570  pp.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  or  in 
two  parts,  Greek-English,  2s.  6d. ;  English-Greek,  2s. 

Hebrew  -  English  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  780  pp.,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

English  -  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  280  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  as 

Spoken  and  Written.  By  Hyde  Ci.aeke,  D.C.L., 
Ac.  Eighth  Edition.  470  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dic¬ 

tionary.  By  Alfeed  Elwes.  420  pp.,  cloth,  3s. 

German  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  N.  E.  8.  A. 

Hamilton.  In  Three  Parts.  Ger.-Fr.-Eng.,  Eng.- 
Ger.-Fr.,  Fr.-Ger.-Eng.  3s. 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes. 

Vol.I.  Ital.-Eng.-Fr.,  2s.  6d. ;  Vol.  II.  Eng.-Fr.-Ital., 
2s.  Od. ;  Vol.  III.  Fr.-Ital.-Eng.,  2s.  Od. ;  or  in  1  vol., 
800  pp.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Spanish  -  English  and  English  -  Spanish 

Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  600  pp.,  cloth  limp,  4s. 

Portuguese  -  English  and  English- Portu¬ 
guese  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  010  pp.,  5s. 


WEALE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


LATIN  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  Wax'.  By  H.  Young.  2s. 
Cicero :  Oratio  pro  Sexto.  Rev. J. Davies.  ls.Gd. 
Cicero:  Catiline,  Verres,  Archias.  By  Rev. 

T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.  Is.  Od. 

Cicero:  Cator  Major,  De  Amicitia,  &c.  By 
W.  Brownrigg  Smith.  2s. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  By  H.  Young.  Is. 

Horace :  Odes,  Epodes,  &c.  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 
Horace  :  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica. 

By  W.  B.  Smith.  ls.Od. 

Juvenal :  Satires.  By  t.  h.  S.  Escott.  2s. 
Livy.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith. 
3  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Sallust.  By  AV.  M.  Donne.  Is.  6d. 

Terence :  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  2s. 
Terence:  Andria  and  Heautontimoru- 

menos.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies,  is.  Od. 

Terence  :  Eunuchus.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  6d. 
Virgil :  Bucolics  and  Georgies,  is.  6d. 
Virgil :  iEneid.  By  H.  Young  and  Rev.  T.  H.  L. 

Leary,  D.C.L.  Books  I.  to  VI.,  Is.  6d.  Books  VII. 
to  All.,  2s. ;  or  complete.  3s. 

Latin  Verse  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 
Latin  Prose  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 


GREEK  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 


.ZEschylus:  Prometheus  Vinctus.  is. 
iEschylus  :  Septem  contra  Thebas.  is. 
Aristophanes:  Acharnians.  is.  <ki. 
Euripides :  Alcestis.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  Is.  6d. 
Euripides:  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Smith.  is.6d. 
Homer’s  Iliad.  T.H.L.Leary.  4  vols.  Is. 6d. each. 
Homer’s  Odyssey.  Leary.  4vols.  3atls.6d.  Iat2s, 
Herpdotus.  Leary.  4  vols.  3  at  2s.,  1  at  Is.  6d. 
Lucian’s  Select  Dialogues.  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 
Plato’s  Dialogues.  By  Rev.  James  Davies.  2s. 
Sophocles :  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  H.Young.  is. 
Sophocles:  Antigone.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  2s. 
Thucydides.  Notes  by  H.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  H.  Young.  2  vois.,is.ea. 
Xenophon’s  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  is.  6d. 
Demosthenes:  Oratio  de  Corona  and  the 

Philippics.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  is.  Od. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


French  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Strauss.  Is.  6d. 
French  and  English  Phrase-Book.  is.  6d. 
German  Grammar.  Dr.  G.  l.  Strauss,  is.  6d. 
German  Reader.  By  G.  L.  Strauss,  is. 
Italian  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  is.  6d. 
Spanish  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  Is.  6d. 
Portuguese  Grammar.  By  A.  Elwes.  is.  6d. 


CLASSICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES. 

Latin  Delectus.  By  Henry  Young.  Is.  6d. 

;  Latin  Grammar.  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin.  Is.  6d. 
Greek  Delectus.  By  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 
Gi’eek  Grammar.  By  H.  C.  Hamilton.  is.6d. 
Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


English  Grammar.  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.  ls.Gd. 

Comparative  Philology.  Hyde  Clarke,  is. 
Composition  &  Punctuation.  Brenan.  is  6d. 
Derivative  Spelling-Book.  Rowbotham.  is.6d. 
Extempore  Speaking.  By  M.  Bautaim  2s.  6d 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Practical  Surveying :  a  Text  -  Book  for 

Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey 
Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  W.  Usill. 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  With  4  Lithographic  Plates  and  up¬ 
wards  of  330  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Od., 
cloth.  [Just  published. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Five 
Languages— English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Sfanish.  Containing  Forms  of  Correspondence 
such  as  are  required  for  daily  use  in  a  Merchant’s 
Office.  By  C.  E.  Baker.  Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

“  A  well-written  manual  of  aids  to  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  should  prove  of  practical  service  to  any 
one  using  it.” — Scotsman. 

Motteau’s  French  and  English  Talk-hook  ; 

or,  Petites  Causeries.  Being  Elementary  French 
and  English  Conversations  for  Young  Students  and 
Home  Teaching,  Illustrated  by  eight  full-page 
Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  By  Achille 
Motteah.  In  Two  Parts,  9d.  each,  strongly  bound 
for  school  wear  and  tear  in  still'  cloth  cover  ;  or  One 
Vol.,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling.  With 

Ample  Rules  and  Carefully  Arranged  Exercises. 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  of  Candidates 
for  the  Services.  By  E.  S.  H.  Bagnold.  Third 
Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  3d.,  cloth. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDBOOKS. 

The  Civil  Service  Geography,  General  and 

Political.  By  the  late  L.  M.  D.  Spence.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Thomas  Gray-.  Ninth  Edition.  Corrected 
to  the  Present  Time.  Fcap.,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  History  of  England. 

By  E.  A.  White,  B.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Corrected 
and  Extended  by  H.  A.  Dobson.  2s.  Od. 

The  Civil  Service  Coach :  a  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Civil  Service  Curriculum,  and 
Guide  to  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Service  and  its 
Competitive  Examinations.  By  S.  Saville,  2s.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  H. 

A.  Dobso  n,  Board  of  Trade.  Fcap.8vo,  3s.  Od.,  cloth. 

The  Precis  Book ;  or,  Lessons  in  Accuracy 

of  Statement  and  Preciseness  of  Expression.  By  \V. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  2s.  6d.— Key,  2s.  6d. 

The  Civil  Service  First  French  Book.  By 

Achille  Motteau.  Is.  6d.— Key,  2s.  od. 

The  Civil  Service  English  Grammar.  By 

W.  V.  Yates.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  0d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Book-keeping;  its  Prin¬ 
ciples  Popularly  Explained,  and  the  Theory  of 
Double-Entry  Analysed.  By  a  Book-keeper.  Is.  6d. 

The  Civil  Service  Chronology  of  History, 

Art,  Literature,  and  Progress,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Present  time.  New  Edition,  with 
Continuation  by  W.  D.  Hamilton.  Fcap.,  3s.  Od. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

(Yols.  of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series.) 

Mathematical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 

Heather  and  A.  T.  Waxmisxey.  2s. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Heather.  2s. 
Algebra.  By  J.  JIaddon.  2s. — Key,  Is.  6d. 
Euclid’s  Elements.  By  H.  Law.  2s.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

By  Hann  and  Young.  2s. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  j.  Hann.  is.  6d. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  J.  Hann.  is. 
Mathematical  Tables.  With  a  Treatise  on 

Logarithms.  By  II.  Law.  Including  Tables  for 
Navigation,  &c.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  4s. 

Differential  Calculus.  By  Wooluouse.  is.6d. 
Integral  Calculus.  By  H.  Cox.  is. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Heather.  2s. 
Commercial  Book-keeping.  Haddon.  ls.Gd. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Equational  Arithmetic.  By  W.  Hipsley.  2s. 
Mensuration.  By  Baker  and  Nugent.  ls.Gd. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  Haddon.  Is.  Gd. 


London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

KNIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE. 

One  Shilling. 

Simpkin  &  Marshall  ;  or  the  Author,  J  as.  P.  Knight, 
Art  Master,  Cheltenham. 

Also  EXAM.  TEST  PAPERS,  A.  to  O.  inclusive,  Is., 
of  Author  only. 

“  We  wish  it  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Knight’s  book  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  on  the  subject.” — “  1  obtained 
‘  excellent  ’  the  first  time  by  using  your  ‘Is.  Perspec¬ 
tive.’  ” — J.  A.  j. 

What  the  Head  Master  of  a  School  of  Art  says  : — 

“I continue  to  use  your  book  on  Perspective  in  my 
classes,  as  I  consider  it  the  best ,  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  new  ones  brought  out  lately.  D — ,  ivho  is  with  me 
still,  agrees  with  me.” 


Everett’S  shorthand  is  the 

simplest  and  the  most  certain.  Is  being  taught  under 
theLondon  and  Leeds  School  Boards, and  in  other  schools. 
Has  been  definitely  adopted  by  “  Wren  and  Gurney,” 
the  well-known  Civil  Service  Trainers.  Text-books:— 
Shorthand  for  General  Use,  2s.  6d. ;  School  Shorthand, 
Is.  6d. ;  Card,  Id.  May  be  obtained  from  Fred.  Pitman, 
20  Paternoster  Row,  or  by  post  from  Prof.  Everett, 
5  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 


French,  german,  and  English 

BOOKS.  By  Alfred  G.  Havet,  20  rue  de 
Longchamps,  Paris. 

First  French  Book,  Is.  6d. 

French  Class-Book,  Part  I.,  4s. ;  Part  II.,  3s.  6d.  Key 
to  both  Parts,  6s.  6d. 

French  Studies  :  Conversations,  Extracts,  &c.,  5s.  6d. 
French  Composition,  3s.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

Household  French,  3s. 

First  German  Book,  Is.  Gd. 

German  Studies,  4s. 

German  Composition,  3s.  Gd.  Key,  4s. 

L’ Anglais  enseigno  aux  Francais,  2s.  Gd.  Key,  2s. 
Prononciation  Anglaise  (pour  les  commenpants),  2s.  Gd. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

WRITING  SIMPLIFIED.  I.  Long- 

hand.  II.  Shorthand.  III.  Parallel  Symbols 
of  Holy  Writ.  By  Henry  Freeman. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Liverpool:  Adam  Holden. 


THE  MODERN  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  James  Clyde,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

A  Grammar  of  Classical  Latin,  composed  with  constant 
reference  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Latin  Element  in 
English.  Part  I.,  Elementary.  Price  2s. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

London-.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


Any  Teacher  sending  Is.  6d.  in  stamps  to  the  Edinburgh 
Publishers,  will  receive  a  Specimen  Copy,  post  free. 


NOTES  ON  THE 

CHURCH  CATECHISM, 

WITH  SCRIPTURE  PROOFS. 


AIDS  TO  EDUCATION.— See  Wat- 

ton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets,  3d. 
each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other  Histories ; 
Kxercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and  specimen  page, 
Is.  each  ;  also,  Filled  Biographical  Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
8d.  each.  Pens,  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  per  gross. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  London;  and  of  the  Author, 

T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


FRENCH  DICTIONARIES. 

QURENNE’S  PRONOUNCING 

0  FRENCH-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY  :  with  the  Pronunciation  shown  by  a 
different  spelling.  974  pages,  7s.  Gd.,  bound. 

“It  is  accurate,  critical,  and  comprehensive.”  — 
Athenwum. 

v;  URENNE’S  FRENCH-ENGLISH  and  ENGL1SH- 
O  FRENCH  DICTION ABY,  without  Pronunciation. 
3s.  Gd.,  bound. 

gURENNE’S  FRENCH  DIALOGUES.  2s. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd  ; 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


Enlarged  Edition  now  ready. 

OARON’S  PRINCIPLES  OF 

KJ  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  21st  Edition,  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  Series  of  Comprehensive  Exer¬ 
cises.  2s. 

***  A  Specimen  copy  sent  to  Head  Teachers  post  free 
on  receipt  of  Is.  in  stamps  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

QARON’S  FIRST  FRENCH  READING  BOOK.  Is. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd  ; 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


R.  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcnp.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Feap.  2s. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Now  ready,  5Gth  Edition,  price  2s. 

rPHE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW- 

JL  LEDGE.  By  a  Lady.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


SCIENCE  DEPOT 
HIRE  &  EXCHANGE 


LARGEST  CO-OPERATIYE  SUPPLY  STORES 
of  Educational  Appliances  of  all  Kinds. 

Six  Catalogues,  2d.  each. 


A.  CAPLATZI, 


208  Chenies  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 


GERMAN  READING  BOOKS. 

Adapted  fur  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  by 

Dr.  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Professor  of  German  in  King’s  College,  London. 


I.  EASY  GERMAN  READINGS. 

1.  NIEBUHR’S  GRIECHISCHE  HE- 

ROENGESCHICHTEN.  With  Notes,  Questions 
for  Conversation,  and  Vocabulary.  Twenty-sixth 
Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

2.  GOETHE’S  ITALIENISCHE  REISE 

(Sketches  from  Goethe’s  Travels  in  Italy).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  Gd. 

3.  SYBEL’S  PRINZ  EUGEN  VON  SA- 

VOYEN.  With  Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  and 
Index.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
improved.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Dr.  Bucliheim's  notes  give  all  the  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  information  needed.” — Journal  of  Education. 

II.  DEUTSCHES  THEATER. 

(A  Collection  of  Modern  German  Flays.) 

Fart  I.  Contents:— 1.  Eigetisiim.  2.  Didder  und 
Page.  3.  Der  Hausspion.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Tenth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Part  II.  Contents  :— 1.  Der  Prozess.  2.  Ein  theurer 
Spass.  3.  List  und  Phlegma.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

(Parts  I.  and  II.,  together  in  One  Vol.,  4s.  6d.) 

Fart  III.  Contents  : — Der  geheime  Agent.  In  Five 
Acts.  By  Hacklander.  With  Notes.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  6d. 

III.  SCHILLER’S  NEFFE  ALS  ONKEL. 

{Subject  for  the  O.  and  C.  “ Joint  Board”  Examina¬ 
tion,  1889) . 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

IV.  HUMBOLDT’S  NATUR  UND  REISEBILDER. 

Abridged  from  his  “Reise  in  die  Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des  neuen  Continents”  (Personal  Narrative  of  Travel, 
&c.)  and  “ Ansiehten derNatur.”  With  Notes, Scientific 
Glossary,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6(1. 

“  Ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  educational 
books.  .  .  .  The  notes  and  scientific  glossary  are  written 
with  great  cave  and  lucidity.” — Public  Opinion. 

“We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  schoolmasters 
in  search  of  an  entertaining  and  improving  reading  book 
for  the  middle  or  higher  forms.” — Academy. 


Price  Is.  (large  folding  Sheet). 

TABLES  OE  DECLENSION  OF  THE 

GERMAN  SUBSTANTIVE,  to  be  used  with  every 
German  Grammar.  Arranged  by  A.  Von  Bohlen. 

AHN’S  FRENCH  METHOD  (Neveu’s  Edition). 

12mo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6J.  each. 

First  Course.  Ninth  Edition. 

Second  Course.  Sixth  Edition. 


Price  6d. 

Foe  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Confirmation 
Candidates, 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
of  King’s  School,  Peterborough. 


A  Specimen  Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Cunningham,  as  above. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Peterborough 
Geo.  C.  Caster. 


In  One  Vol.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  xvi.-294.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

T  ECTURES  ON  THE  IKOSAHE- 

-Li  DRON  AND  THE  SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS 
OF  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE.  By  Felix  Klein,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Gottingen.  Translated  by  G.  G. 
Morrice,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill, 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty -fourth  Thousand. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

including  Noticesof  the  NATIONAL  MANNERS 
and  CUSTOMS,  DRESS,  ARTS,  &c„  of  the  various 
Periods.  By  Henry  Ince,  M.A.,  and  James  Gilbert. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  some 
time  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
London  :  W.  II,  Allen  A  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89 Farringdon Street,  E.C. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 

No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and  No.  7.  Trees. 

Combinations.  No.  8.  ThoHumaiiFigure. 
No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures.  No.  9.  Animalsand Rustic 
No.  8.  Curves.  Figures. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar  No.  10.  Ornament. 

Objects.  No.  II.  Flowers. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects.  No.  12.  Maps. 

No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Demy  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1888,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  sol  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christinas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1887, 

Published  by  Francis  II odgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


The  Two  Courses,  bound  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  3s. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  12ino,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

BUCHHEIM’S  FRENCH  READER. 

Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Notes  and 
complete  Vocabulary. 

Second  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

BIAGGI’S  PROSATORI  TT  ALT  A  NT. 

Extracts  from  Italian  Prose  Writers  (from  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time).  Preceded  by 
a  Selection  of  Easy  Sentences,  with  Notes  for  Be¬ 
ginners. 

Twelfth  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

MARIOTTTS  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

Revised  and  Improved  by  A.  Gallenga,  late  Italian 
Professor  at  King’s  College,  London. 

A  Key  to  the  Exercises,  12mo,  sewed,  Is. 

Third  Edition.  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

EURIPIDIS  ION.  With  Notes,  Intro¬ 
duction  (on  the  Greek  Metres,  &c.),  and  Questions 
for  Examination,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Badham, 
D.D. 

Price  3s.  Gd.,  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 

AESCHYLUS.  Edited  from  the  text  of  Dindorf, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

JUNE’S  LATIN  SYNTAX.  A  Short 

Latin  Syntax,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Dr.  W.  Ihne. 


London  :  F.  Noroate,  7  King  Street,  Oov)en  Garden. 
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PARALLEL  GRAMMAR  SERIES. 


BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  GRAMMATICAL  SOCIETY. 


Edited  by  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  M.A,  Oxon,, 

Professor  of  Classics  in  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 


The  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  marked  by  the  following  distinguishing  features  — 


1.  Uniformity  of  Classification  and  Terminology.  2. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A. 
Accidence,  Is.  6d.  [Third  Edition  this  day. 

Syntax,  Is.  Gd.  The  Two  Parts  in  a  single  Volume,  2s.  6J. 

FIRST  LATIN  BEADIB  AND  WRITER.  By  C.  M.  Dix, 
M.A.  Oxon.  Is. 

ENGLISH  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTAX.  By  J.  Hall,  M.A., 
and  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Series.  Is. 

Forming  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
whole  Series. 


Uniformity  of  Scope.  3.  Uniformity  of  Size  and  Type. 

ENGLISH  EXAMPLES  AND  EXERCISES.  [Shortly. 

I  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  L.  Moriarty,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Accidence,  Is.  6d.  Syntax,  is.  Gel.  Together,  2s.  6d. 

|  FIRST  FRENCH  READER  AND  WRITER.  [Shortly. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.D. 
Accidence,  Is.  GJ.  Syntax  ,  Is.  6d.  Together,  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  GERMAN  READER  AND  WRITER.  [Shortly. 


Of  the  Latin  Grammar  (the  only  one  so  far  received)  the  Journal  of  Education  says  : — “  Clear ,  simple,  and  concise.  The  rules  are  tersely  and 
definitely  stated,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  understood  and  easily  carried  in  the  memory.  The  type  is  very  yoocl  and  the  arrangement  is  excellent.  We 
hope  that  the  Headmasters’  Conference  may  see  fit  to  discuss  ivhether  it  should not  be  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  post  of  the  Common  Grammar 

of  the  English  Public  Schools.” 


The  Schoolmaster  says  : — “  W ?  certainly  sag  that  it  will  hold  its  own  among  all  the  elementary  grammars  that  we  have  in  our  time  reviewed .” 
The  Practical  Teacher  says  : — We  shall  look  for  the  succeeding  volumes  with  interest .” 


NOW  READY.  COMPLETE  IN  1  YOL.  5GS  pp„  Double  Columns, 
Larg’e  8vo,  cloth,  neat,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  By  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Eminent  Educational  Specialists. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  ’  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  most 
important  event  in  the  growth  of  our  educational  literature,  and  teachers  who 
take  my  advice  will  avail  themselves  of  its  cheapness.  It  is  likely  to  be  un¬ 
rivalled  in  belonging  to  the  19th  century.”— R.  H.  Quick  in  Journal  of 


Education. 

“  Will  be  little  less  than  essential  in  the  school  reference  library.”—  School 
Board  Chronicle.  “  Very  valuable.” — British  Weekly. 

The  Staff  of  Writers  includes,  amongst  many  other  Eminent  Educational 
Specialists,  the  following  Names : — 


Rev.  E.  J.  Blore,  D.D. 

H.  Courthope  Bowen. 
Oscar  Browning. 
Principal  Donaldson. 
Richard  Gowing. 

Dr.  Griffiths. 

J.  F.  Heyes. 

Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus. 


H.  Keatley  Moore.  Mus.  Bac. 
Professor  Murison. 

Dr.  N EWsnoLME. 

David  Salmon. 

A.  Sedgwick. 

Professor  Sonnenschein. 
Francis  Storr. 

Professor  Sullt. 

Dr.  Wormell. 

Ac.  &c.  &c. 


COMPAYRE’S  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY:  a  new  History 


of  Educational  Theories.  By  Professor  G.  CoMPAYRk.  Edited,  with  au 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  M.A.  Gs. 

“  Methods  of  eminent  men  as  educationalists  is  the  keynote  of  the  work.”— 
Schoolmaster.  “  Invaluable  to  the  educator,”— Guardian 


SCHOOL  H  Y  GIENE  :  the  Laws  of  Health  in  relation  to  School  Life. 
By  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  etc.  2nd  Edition.  With  29  Figures.  2s.  6d. 
“  Wholly  meritorious  and  altogether  free  from  any  blemishes  that  we  can  find. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  it  but  that  it  is  excellent.”— Atheneeum. 


Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By 

Amy  Baker.  In  4  vols.,  Is.  each,  cloth. 


Yol. 


I.— Anglo-Saxons  to  Henry 
III. 

II.— Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth. 


Yol.  III.— James  I.  to  Revolution. 
,,  IV.— William  III.  to  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Jubilee. 


“  Written  in  simple  straightforward  English,  which  all  children  will  under¬ 
stand.  Admirably  designed  to  enchain  the  interest  of  pupils.”  —  School 
Board  Chronicle. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAY-WRITING.  By  A.  W.  Holmes-Forbes, 
M.A.  Limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  11  Of  real  utility.” — Saturday  Review. 


EXERCISES  IN  WORD  FORMATION  AND  DERIVA¬ 

TION.  By  Frank  RucniE,  M.A.  Limp  cloth,  9d. 

“  A  very  useful  little  manual  for  teaching  boys  how  to  understand  and  handle 
their  own  language.” — Spectator. 

“  There  are  few  school  books  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  useful  matter  in 
so  small  a  compass.” — Atheneeum. 

PREPARED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 

1.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Part  I. 

(corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.),  2s.  Gd.  Part  II.  (corresponding 
to  Euclid,  Books  III.  to  VI.),  2s.  6d.  Or  in  1  vol.,  4s.  6d. 

“This  book  is  the  work  of  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  and  deserves  much 
|  commendation.  Every  part  is  methodical,  and  each  springs  from  the  preceding.” 
j  — Schoolmaster. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  CONICS.  With  3 

Diagrams.  Is.  6d. 


THE  MUSICIAN  :  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  By  Ridley  Prentice.  In  Six  Gardes,  each  2s.,  royal  IGnio., 

Cloth.  [Now  completed. 

“  A  most  valuable  work,  which  has  been  some  years  in  preparation,  and  which  has  been  issued  from  time  to  time  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  price.  It  is  written 
by  a  teacher  of  great  experience  to  meet  a  pressing  want.  .  . .  Each  grade  is  complete  in  itself,  and  cuts  out  work  enough  for  a  diligent  student  for  about  two  years. 
It  starts  with  a  full  li.-t  of  the  pieces  to  be  studied,  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty..  .  .  But  when,  in  addition,  the  ‘Musician'  provides  a  full  critical  analysis  of 
about  a.  quarter  of  the  pieces  in  the  list,  and  gives  clear  help  towards  the  analysis  of  the  rest,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  a  great  boon  in  these  little  books  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  .  .  .  The  intrinsic  excellence  of  this  series  is  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success  as  soon  as  known.” — Times. 

(gg”  This  series  of  books  has  received  the  sanction  of  Professor  Macfarren,  of  Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Sir  Oore  Ouseley,  of  Oxford;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music ;  the  Guildhall  School ;  and  many  other  leading  centres  of  musical  education. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  By  J.  C.  Fillmore. 
Edited  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Royal  16mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  “  Mr.  Ridley 
Prentice  has  done  many  services  to  the  English  student  of  the  piano,  but 
never  a  greater  one  than  when  he  introduced  this  most  excellent  history. 
The  book  needs  little  recommendation ;  it  is  sure  to  become  generally 
known.” — Schoolm  aster. 


THE  CHILD’S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  By  H.  Keatley 
Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenawat 
and  others.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

“  Mi'.  Moore  has  here  done  much  to  render  the  study  easy  and  pleasant.  .  .  . 
The  child  can  scarcely  fail  to  grasp  every  difficulty  and  to  delight  in  his  task.”— 
School  Board  Chronicle. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS,  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL,  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


SARLL’S  EXAM.  BOOK-KEEPING. 


On  application  to  the  Author,*  Specimen  Copies  at  one-third  off,  or  parcels 
containing  specimens  of  all  for  Inspection—  retain  21  days— post-free. 


Adopted  by  the  Technical  Colleges— Huddersfield ;  Manchester;  Liverpool ; 
Burnley;  Polytechnic  and  People’s  Palace,  London;  Working  Men’s,  Leicester,  &c. 
Schools — The  City  of  London  (Dr.  Wormell) ;  Mill  Hill ;  Milton  Mount,  Gravesend; 
Whitgift,  Croydon;  Diocesan,  Derby;  Birkbeck,  Kingsland;  Oxford  County ;  Univer¬ 
sity,  Southport ;  Hart  House,  Tregoney ;  Sneinton  Higher  Grade,  Nottingham ;  Gram¬ 
mar,  Middlesboro’  ;Mead  House,  Biggleswade ;  Church  Co.,  Stoke  Newington ;  Gram¬ 
mar,  Windermere  ;  Lady  Holles’s,  Hackney,  &c.  Colleges— S.  Malady's,  Belfast ; 
Commercial,  York;  International,  Pinchley;  Preparatory  (W.  S.  Thomson,  Esq., 
M.A.),  Aberdeen;  Pontardawe,  Swansea;  Dundalk,  Louth ;  Magdalen,  Brackley ; 
King  William’s,  I.  of  Man.  Catholic  Institutes— Grosvenor  Square,  Manchester ; 
Lower  LeesonSt.,  Dublin  ;  Convents,  Loughboro’,  Cardiff,  &c.  The  School  Board 
of  London.  Recommended  for  supplementary  work  by  the  City  of  London  College 
and  King’s  College  (C.  Service  Department),  London. 

SAKLL’S  PRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  i/- 

An  Elementary  Test-Book,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  Bought, 
Sales,  Cash,  Bill  Books,  and  Ledger.  Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises, 
followed  by  Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  accompanied 
by  fully  worked  and  outline  Keys.  112  pages. 

SARLL’S  DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING-. 

Fully  illustrating  the  Art  of  Journalising  and  advanced  practical  work. 
Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises  and  numerous  Examination  Papers  set  by  the 
leading  Examining  Boards  (the  College  of  Preceptors,  Society  of  Arts,  Civil 
Service,  Chartered  Accountants,  &c.),  accompanied  by  fully  worked  and  outline 

Keys.  224  pages,  cloth,  Two  Shillings. 

SAELL’S  EXEEOISES  IN  DOUBLE-ENTEY.  i /- 

The  above,  with  all  the  introductory  matter,  full  Explanations,  outline  Keys,  &c. 
112  pages,  cloth.  The  School  Edition. 

SAELL’S  MANUSCKIPT  BOOKS,  l/-  the  Set. 

1.  For  Practical.  II.  For  Exam.  Papers,  $•<?.  III.  For  Double  Entry. 


* Address  —  A.  Sarll,  A . K . C . ,  62  Oakley  Road,  Islington,  London. 
Visiting  and  Private  Lessons.  Also  by  Correspondence. 


G.  GILL  &  SONS,  Warwick  Lane,  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.O.P. 


PRACTICE  AND  HELP 

IN  THE 

ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  sentences,  with  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions  and  exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees 
of  difficulty,  accompanied  by  bints 
anddirections  for  theproper 
analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  hook.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
both  the  product  of  much  thought,  and  well  fitted  in  its  turn  to  pro¬ 
duce  thoughtfulness.  .  .  .  The  pages  of  the  hook  are  full  of  much 
that  is  valuable  and  suggestive.  The  sections  on  abbreviated  and 
elliptical  sentences,  and  on  the  uses  of  ‘as,'  ‘ than ,’  and  ‘but'  are 
particularly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond  fide 
examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks  thereon,  render  the 
hook  practically  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the 
subject  with  thoroughness  and  good  sense.”  —  Educational  Times, 
November,  18SS. 

London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


AREA'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

V.V  the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Caiiey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


COOEDINATE  G-EOMETEY  and  Conic  Sections, 

Elementary  Manual  of.  By  Rev.  J.  White,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  (id. 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Test  Questions  on  the  Batin  Language.  By 

P.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.,  Classical  Master  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Por  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
Questions  on  the  English  Language.  Set  at  tlie 
Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1858  to  1889.  Collected  and  arranged  by  P.  W. 
Levander,  F.R.A.S.  2nd  edition.  Pcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[Just  ready. 

Arranged  by  the  same  Editor. 

Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  Set  at 

the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  1844  to  1S86.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo‘  2s. 
Matriculation  Classics,  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Walters,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Por  the  Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific 
Pass  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 
Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and 
Electricity,  from  186(1 to  1884.  By  P.  W.  Levander, 
F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

H,  K.  Lewis,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

136  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

"TVTEW  EDITIONS,  both  carefully  Re- 

-Ly  vised,  of 

“NOTABILIA  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY” 

and 

“NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY” 

will  lie  ready  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  month 
These  books  have  reached  their  17th  and  9th  Thousand 
respectively— a  recommendation  in  itself. 

To  Principals  the  Author  would  be  happy  to  forward 
either  of  them,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  the  published  price 

Address— Walter  Blanchard,  A.C.P., The  Collegiate 

School,  Yealand  Conyers,  near  Carnforth,  Lancashire 


Also,  price  9d., 

“  PATTERN  LOGIC  ” 

(being  “  Euclid,”  Book  I.,  on  a  New  Plan). 

A  Specimen  Copy  may  be  had,  post  free,  direct  from 
the  Author,  for  sevenpence. 


SIX  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS,  1384-87. 


BACON’S  EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  MAPS 

On  an  entirely  new  Plan.  Specially  bold  and  clear. 

No  superfluous  names.  Physical  features  conspicuous. 
Hills  printed  in  brown,  Rivers  blue,  Railways  red. 
Names  in  black,  Towns  shown  by  red  spots. 
Greenwich  time  shown  on  each  meridian. 

15  Maps,  now  ready,  4  by  5  feet,  price  13s.  each. 

BACON'S  EXCELSIOR  TEST  MAPS, 

Uniform  with  above,  but  without  names  ;  the  most 
useful  Test  Maps  extant,  13s.  each. 

BACON’S  EXCELSIOR  RELIEF  MAPS : 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Europe,  with  or  without 
names,  23  by  28  inches,  18s.  each.  Small  Series,  10 
by  13  inches.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Europe, 
Asia,  Is.  6d.  each. 

These  Relief  Maps  are  made  of  a  new  material,  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  and  strong.  They  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  mountain  and  river  systems  and  watersheds  than 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

Catalogue  of  School  Publications  and  Specimens 
post  free. 


G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  School  Publishers,  127  Strand, 
London. 


WORKS  BY  REV.  ALFRED  HILEY,  M.A. 

1  l\/|rENSURATION  AND  LAND 

-h™-*-  SURVEYING.  Ninth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

This  work  has  been  put  by  the  London  School  Board  on 
their  Requisition  List  for  use  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

“We  give  it  our  verdict  of  unreserved  approval.”  — 
The  Schoolmaster , 

“  A  well-arranged  treatise.  .  .  .  clearly  explained.”— 
Educational  Times. 

2  RECAPITULATORY  EXAMPLES  IN 
-Lt  ARITHMETIC.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

This  W ork  can  now  be  had  either  with  or  without 
Answers.  It  contains  test  examples  on  each  rule  and 
about  1,400  miscellaneous  questions,  inciu  ling  76  full 
Examination  Papers,  set  by  University  Local  Examiners 
and  others. 

“  A  marvel  of  cheapness  and  goodness.’'— Journal  of 
Education. 

Published  by  Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Se. 

- K>« - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)—  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Priee  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Hr.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  2s. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions)  classified  according  to  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  examination. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 

A  RITHMETIC,  Algebra,  Classics, 

TAL  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY  - 
All  or  each  taught  by  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES 
formed  for  June  and  January  Matriculation,  London 
i  University.  Moderate  Terms.  Rev,  W,  Harvey 
|  M.A.,  Amwell,  Ware.  ’ 


Feb.  1,  1889.] 
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READING. 

THE  JUBILEE  READERS. 

Primers:  Lower  Primer,  32  pp.,  paper,  lid.;  cloth, 
2Jd.  Upper  Primer,  48  pp.,  paper,  2d.  cloth,  3d. 
The  Infant's  Aid  ;  or,  Heading  made  Easy.  04  pp., 
cloth,  4d. 

READER  (Stand.  1.),  112  pp.,  cl.  lids.  Sd. 

READER  (Stand.  II.),  112  pp.,  cl.  lids.  Sd. 

READER  (Stand.  III.),  100  pp.,  cl.  Ixls.  lOd. 

READER  (Stand.  IV.),  176  pp.,  cl  Isis.  Is.  Od. 

READER  (St.  V.  &  VI.),  384  pp.,  cl.  lids.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Under  this  title  a  new  set  of  Reading  Books  has  been 
added  to  the  long  list  in  the  market.  The  title  is  a  good 
one,  for  the  series  embodies  all  the  improvements  achieved 
in  the  production  of  school  books  during  the  last  half 
century.  The  arrangement  is  synthetical,  and  gives 
evidence  of  the  teacher  in  every  lesson  ;  the  plan  of  the 
Primer  is  unique,  and  the  whole  course  is  essentially 
practical  ami  thoroughly  systematic.  The  binding  is 
durable,  the  illustrations  are  spirited,  and  some  of  them 
quite  novel,  while  the  printing  is  particular!!/  clear  and 
well  spaced.  Such  an  excellent  series  cannot  but  be 
exceedingly  popular  with  both  teachers  and  scholars, 
wherever  it  may  be  introduced.” — The  Board  Teacher. 

“The  most  advanced  volume  of  The  Jubilee  Series 
of  reading-books  is  that  intended  for  the  use  of  children  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  standards.  It  is  well  constructed  and 
printed,  and  the.  type,  which  is  bold  and  clear,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  the  young  eyes,  not  being  likely  to  strain  or  injure 
them  in  any  may.  The  lessons  are  interesting  and  varied, 
and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  good.”  —  School 
Guardian. 


WRITING. 

Bemrose’s  Systematic  Writing-  Charts..  A 

Series  of  Eight  Charts,  white  copies  on  a  black  ground, 
each  measuring  22  by  32  inches.  Mounted  on  stout 
boards,  one  side,  varnished,  eyeleted,  and  strung,  2s. 
each  ;  the  set,  16s.  Mounted  on  stout  boards,  two 
sides  of  four  boards,  eyeleted,  and  strung,  the  set, 
13s.  Gd.  Laid  on  linen,  one  side,  varnished  and 
mounted  in  metal  laths,  2s.  each  ;  the  set,  16s.  Laid 
on  Linen,  both  sides  of  four  sheets,  mounted  in  metal 
laths,  the  set,  10s.  Gd. 

“  We  never  had  more  sat  isfaction  in  inspecting  a  set  of 
Writing  Charts  than  we  have  had  in  these.” — Schoolmaster. 

Bemrose’s  Code  Copy  Books.  (Adapted  to  the 
latest  requirements.) 

Adopted  by  the  London  and  other  School  Boards. 

In  this  Series  of  Copy  Books,  two  sizes  and  styles 
(sloping  and  upright)  of  Large  Text  and  Small  Hand  are 
introduced  into  the  books  for  all  Standards.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  Copies  has  been  very  carefully  selected  and 
arranged,  with  a  view  to  impress  the  main  facts  of  the 
Code  requirements  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The 
writing  is  round,  bold,  and  firm,  and  forms  excellent 
model  for  imitation.  All  cramped  writing  and  over¬ 
crowding  is  avoided,  and  freedom  is  secured  by  the 
introduction  of  Capitals  in  the  Books  of  all  the  Standards. 
In  Standards  L,  II.,  and  III.,  practice  is  given  in  making 
Figures  and  in  setting  down  Sums.  In  Standards  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  (See  Books  Nos.  22,  25,  and  28),  Transcription  of 
Poetry  and  Prose  is  inserted,  which  will  be  found  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Code  in  Literature.  No.  30  is 
specially  prepared  as  an  Exercise  Book  for  Standard  VII. 
(See  Code.) 

Fcap.  4to,  24  pp.,  2s.  per  doz.  Usual  discount  to  Schools. 

Sample  Books,  with  Description,  post-free,  on  application. 


ARITHMETIC. 

THE  JUBILEE  ARITHMETIC.. 

STANDARD  I.,  24  pp.,  paper  l^d.  ;  cloth  limp,  2d. 

STANDARD  II.,  32  pp.,  paper  ltd.  ;  cloth  limp,  2Jd. 

STANDARD  III.,  32  pp.,  paper  lid.  ;  cloth,  2id. 

STANDARD  IV.,  48  pp.,  paper  2d.  ;  cloth  limp,  3d. 

STANDARD  V.,  64  pp.,  paper  3d.  ;  cloth  limp,  4d. 

STANDARD  VI.,  64  pp.,  paper  3d.  ;  cloth  limp,  4d. 

STANDARD  VII.,  48  pp.,  paper  2d.  ;  cloth  limp,  3d. 

Answers  to  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  22  pp.,  cloth  limp,  6d. 
„  „  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  62  pp.,  cl.  Ip.  is.  Od. 

“The  seven  Arithmetics  form  a  good  series  for  the 
Standards,  and,  in  addition  to  examples  to  be  solved,  give 
hints  and  explanations  by  which  the  different  rules  may 
lie  worked.  There  is  a  large  stock  of  questions  in  every 
part,  and,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  there  are  numerous 
miscellaneous  questions  in  the  form  of  test,  cards,  suitable 
for  each  standard.  We  can  recommend  the  series  as 
worthy  special  notice  by  our  readers.” — Schoolmaster. 


ARITHMETIC  ( continued ). 

An  Arithmetical  Class  Book.  Part  I.,  containing 
over  3,000  examples  in  the  Elementary  Rules.  By 
Rev.  T.  Mitch eson,  B.A.,  L.C.P.,  Assistant  Master 
in  the  City  of  London  Schools.  Crown-Svo.,  244  pp., 
cloth.  Price,  2s.  ;  with  Key,  2s.  Od.  Key 
separately,  Is. 

Arithmetical  Table  Cards.  These  Cards  contain 
the  Tables  required  for  Standard  I.,  and  will  be  found 
of  great  value  in  all  Elementary  Schools,  especially  in 
the  Infants’  departments.  The  teacher  will  save  time 
and  labour,  and  the  children  learn  more  readily,  as  the 
Tables  are  put  in  an  attractive  form.  They  are 
printed  in  Red  and  Black,  and  are  mounted  on  stout 
mill-board,  measuring  24  by  21  in.,  eyeleted  and 
corded  for  hanging  up. 

Multiplication,  Addition,  Subtraction.  Price  2s. 
each.  Small  size,  for  Class  use,  6d.  per  packet  of 
Twelve. 

Pretty  Figures  for  Little  Fingers.  The  Multi¬ 
plication  Table  on  Cards,  outlined  for  stitching. 
Second  Edition.  Price  9d. 

GRAMMAR. 

THE  JUBILEE  GRAMMAR. 

ENGLISH  STANDARD  I.,  8  pp.,  eight  illustrations, 
paper  cover,  |d. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  II),  24  pp.,  paper,  Id.  ;  cloth,  2d. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  HI),  32  pp.,  paper,  l^d.  ;  cl.  2£d. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  IV.),  4S  pp.,  paper,  2d.;  cloth,  3d. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  V.),  64  pp.,  paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  4d. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  VI.),  96  pp.,  cloth  ...  ...  Gd. 

GRAMMAR  (Stand.  VII.),  96  pp.,  cloth  ...  ...  Gd. 

“  These  seven  books  are  as  well  adapted  for  class  use  as 
for  home  work.  The  Grammar  begins  in  Standard  1 1., 
and  gradually  proceeds  by  easy  stages  until  the  whole  is 
explained.  The  method  is  logical  and  interesting,  and 
examples,  both  for  illustration  and  testing,  are  abundant. 
The  analysis  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  is  a  strong  feature, 
and  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  Pupil  Teachers.  The 
Poetry  is  well  selected,  and  is  supplemented  by  brief  but 
valuable  explanatory  notes.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
the  set  t.o  the  notice  of  our  readers.” — Schoolmaster. 

The  Teacher's  EngTisli  Grammar  Assistant. 

A  Progressive  Elementary  Grammar  for  Schools  anil 
Private  Tuition ;  in  which  Parsing,  Syntax,  and 
Analysis  are  simultaneously  taught  on  a  plain  and 
progressive  plan;  with  Hints  on  “Letter  Writing.” 
By  Commander  F.  M.  Norman,  R.N.  Fourth  edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  2s. 

Complete  Grammar  for  Pupil  Teachers  and  Middle  Class 
Schools,  with  Poetical  Selections  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 
(nearly  ready.) 


DRAWING. 

Bemrose  s  Jubilee  Drawing-  Books  are  arranged 
on  a  very  simple  and  progressive  plan,  beginning  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  right  angles  and  rect¬ 
angular  figures.  These  are  succeeded  by  sloping  lines 
and  the  angles  formed  therefrom,  and  then  follow 
divisions  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures.  The  series  is 
completed  by  the  drawing  of  common  straight  line 
objects,  vases,  and  plans  of  schools  and  towns,  &c. 
The  pages  are  spaced  out  for  copying  with  or  without 
the  ruler — enlarging,  &c.,  affording  ample  practice  fox- 
all  the  Standard  work,  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Drawing  Syllabus. 

Crown  4 to.  24  pages.  Printed  ou  Strong  and  suitable 
paper.  Price  2s.  per  dozen.  Books  1  to  17  now 
ready,  others  of  the  Series  in  progress. 


SERIES. 


No.  of 
Book. 

2} 

Stand¬ 

ard. 

L,  II., 

Straight 

Lines. 

No.  of 
Book. 

10 

Stand¬ 

ard. 

V. 

Plane  Geo¬ 
metry. 

3 

III. 

Freehand. 

11 

VI. 

Freehand. 

4 

III. 

Geometry. 

12 

VI. 

Model. 

5 

IV. 

Freehand. 

13 

VI. 

Plans,  &c. 

6 

IV. 

Model. 

14 

VII. 

Freehand. 

7 

IV. 

Scale. 

Drawing. 

15 

VII. 

Geometry. 

8 

V. 

Freehand. 

1G 

VII. 

Plans,  &c. 

9 

V. 

Model. 

17 

VII. 

Shaded  Ob 
jects,  &c. 

Sample  Books  post  free  on  application. 


DRAWING  (continued). 

Bemrose's  New  Code  Drawing-  Charts.  For 

hanging  on  the  school  wall  or  easel.  A  series  of  12 
Charts,  white  copies  on  black  ground.  A  substitute 
for  the  Blackboard,  saving  the  time  of  the  Teacher, 
and  always  presenting  thoroughly  good  models  to 
the  eye  of  the  scholar.  Each  Chart  measures  22  by 
33  inches.  The  Charts  are  issued  in  the  following 
forms ; — Mounted  on  stout  boards,  one  side,  varnished, 
eyeleted  and  strung,  each  2s.,  the  set,  21s.  Mounted 
on  both  sides  of  six  boards,  varnished,  eyeleted  and 
strung,  the  set,  17s.  6d.  Laid  on  linen,  one  side, 
varnished,  and  mounted  in  metal  laths,  each  2s.,  the 
set  of  twelve,  21s.  Laid  on  both  sides  of  six  sheets 
of  linen,  and  mounted  in  metal  laths,  the  set,  14s. 

Bemroses  New  Code  Drawing-  Cards, 
expressly  arraug-ed  to  meet  tlie  New 
Drawing-  Syllabus,  March.  A  complete 
course  of  Elementary  Drawing.  Each  Series  in 
packets,  each  containing  32  cards,  printed  one  side, 
price  Is.  6d.,  or  16  cards,  printed  on  both  sides, 
price  Is. 

First  Series,  Standards  I.  and  If. — Straight  Lines, 
Angles,  Rectangular  Figures,  Divisions  of  Lines  and 
Figures,  Straight  Lined  Objects,  Plans,  &c. 

Second  Series,  Standard  III. — Curved  Forms,  Freehand. 

Third  Series,  Standard  III. — Geometrical  Figures. 

Fourth  Series,  Standard  IV. — Model. 

Fifth  Series,  Standard  IV. — Freehand  Curved  Figures. 

Sixth  Series,  Standard  IV. — Scale  Drawing. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Picture  Spelling  Cards  for  Infants.  Suitable 
for  the  Nursery  Wall  and  Infants’  School  Rooms. 
Adapted  to  Standard  I.  Mounted  on  stout  boards, 
measuring  28  by  22  in.,  eyeleted  and  corded  for 
hanging  up.  Printed  in  colours.  A  series  of  Four 
Cards.  Price  2s.  each. 


SINGING. 

Singing  in  Schools.  A  complete  course  of  Practical 
Teaching.  By  Alfred  B.  Haskins.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  Price  2s. 

“Pupil  teachers  preparing  students  fora  Government 
Examination,  may,  we  think,  rely  upon  good  results  by 
rigidly  following  tlie  course  laid  down." — Musical  Times. 

The  Tonic  Staff  System.  The  easiest  method  for 
teaching  Singing  in  Elementary  Schools.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  sewed,  2d. 

The  Day  School  Song  Book.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Marches,  and  Rounds.  With  original  Music 
in  Old  Notation  and  Tonic  Sol-Fa.  Fifty  Pieces, 
arranged  for  Two  or  Thi-ee  Voices.  By  Arthur 
Johnson.  Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

Part  I. — 12  Pieces,  sewed  .  2d. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Elementary  Physiology.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus 
of  tlie  Education  Department.  By  G.  T.  Bettanv, 
M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.L.S.  Fcap.  Svo, 
limp  cloth,  Is. ;  or  in  Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  4d. 
each. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  Elementary  Botany. 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New-  Code  ; 
together  with  an  Appendix,  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  British  Flora.  By  W.  Bland.  With 
numerous  references  to  Common  Flowering  Plants. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  price  Is.  Separately,  Part  I.— 
First  Year’s  Course,  Gd.  ;  Part  II. — Second  and 
Third  Years’  Course,  Gd. 

Botanical  Schedules  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Price  3d.  per  dozen  ;  Is.  Gd.  per  100. 

A  Manual  of  Physiography.  By  W.  A.  Harrison, 
F.R.G.S.,  Science  Teacher,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s, 


II.— 12 
III.— 13 
IV— 13 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


CLASSICS. 

WORKS  BY  REV.  B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D. 
The  Revised  Latin  Prime)'. 

Fcap.  8vo  .  2s.  fid. 

The  Shorter  Latin  Prime)'. 

Fcap.  8vo  .  Is. 

The  Public  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo .  7s.  Gd. 

The  Child's  Latin  Primer;  or,  First 

Latin  Lessons.  12mo .  2s. 

The  Ch  ild's  Latin  Accidence.  Extracted 
from  the  “  Child’s  Latin  Primer.”  12mo  .  Is. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  12mo .  3s.  Gd. 

Elementary  Latin  Pea  ding -Book. 

12mo  .  2s. 

Second  Latin  Pea  ding  -  Booh  ;  or, 

Palaestra  Latina.  Adapted  to  the  ‘‘Public  School 
Latin  Primer.”  12mo . 5s. 


WORKS  BY  ARCHDEACON  EARRAR. 

A  Brief  Greek  Syntax  and  Hints  on 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  With  some  Reference  to 
Comparative  Philology,  and  with  Illustrations  from 
various  Modern  Languages.  12mo .  4s,  Gd. 

Greek  Gramma  r  Pu  les,  drawn  up  for  the 
Use  of  Harrow  School.  8vo .  Is,  Gd. 


A  Greek -English  Lexicon.  Compiled 
by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert 
Scott,  D.D.  4to  .  36s. 

A  Greek-English  School  Lexicon, 

abridged  from  the  above.  By  Henry  George 
Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Square 
12mo .  7s.  Gd. 

A  New  Elementary  Greek  Grammar , 

Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  “Public  School 
Latin  Primer.”  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A. 
12mo  .  3s.  Gd. 

Longmans’  Greek  Copy-Book.  By  A. 

G.  Greneell,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster 
School.  Oblong  4to,  sewed  .  Gd. 

Callus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus.  By  Prof.  Becker.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Rev.  E.  Metcalfe.  Post  Svo  i 

.  7s.  Gd. 

Char  ides ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Private1 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Prof.  Becker.  1 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  P.  Met¬ 
calfe.  Post  Svo  .  7s.  6d.  ! 

The  Poems  of  Virgil  (the  Bucolics,  the 

Georgies,  the  AEneid)  translated  into  English  Prose. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  .John  Conington,  M.A.  Crown  j 
Svo  .  6s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Longmans*  School  Arithmetic. 

By  F.  E.  Marshall,  M.A.,  late  Foundation 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
.T.  W.  Welsford,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Gon-  j 
ville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge;  Assist-  ' 
ant  Masters  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  Svo, , 
with  and  without  Answers .  3s.  6d. 

Long  nut  ns ’  Junior  School 

ARITHMETIC.  An  Arithmetic  for  Begin-  i 
ners,  Mental  and  Practical.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. ;  j 
with  Answers  .  Is.  fid. 

WORKS  BY  BISHOP  C0LENS0. 

Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  nse  of  Schools; 
to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage. 
Revised  Edition, withNotes  and  ExaminationPapers. 


12mo .  4-s.  Gd. 

Key  .  5s. 

Shilling  Arithmetic  for  the  nse  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  18mo,ls. ;  or  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
Elements  of  Algebra.  Parti.  12rno,  4s.  Gd. 

Key  . 5s. 

- Part  1 1.  12mo  .  Gs. 

Key  .  5s. 

Elements  of  Algebra ,  for  the  nse  of 

National  and  Adult  Schools.  18mo  .  Is.  Gd. 

Key  .  2s.  Gd. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  Part  I.  12mo, 

.  3s.  6d. 

Key .  3s.  Gd. 

- Part  II.  12rao  .  2s.  Gd. 

Ivey  .  5s. 


Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

In  three  Parts,  comprising  those  portions  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  are  required 
m  the  Final  Examination  for  Rank  of  Lieutenant  at 
Greenwich.  By  H.  B.  Goodwin,  M.A.  Published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  for  use  on  hoard 
H.M.S.  Britannia ,  and  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 
8vo  .  8s.  6d. 

MECHANICS. 

WORKS  BY  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 

Principles  of  Mechanics.  NewEdition, 
Re-written  and  Enlarged.  With  253  Woodcuts,  and 

numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo  .  Gs. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism.  New 
Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  With  342  Wood¬ 
cuts.  Crown  Svo  .  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Mechanics.  An  Elemen¬ 
tary  Text-Bo ik  for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
With  138  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  and  188  Exam¬ 
ples  taken  from  the  Science  Department  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  with  Answers.  Fcap.  Svo .  2s.  Gd. 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics. 

Designed  for  the  nse  of  Schools  and  of  Candidates 
for  the  London  Matriculation,  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions.  With  52  Examples  and  nearly  600  Exercises 
and  Examination  Questions  with'  Answers,  and 
124  Woodcuts.  BySirPtiu.tr  Magnus,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo  .  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  FOUR  VOLUMES. 
Price  2s.  Gd.  each  Volume. 

History  of  England.  2vois.  Cr.8vo  ...  5s. 
Essags  and  Lags  of  Ancient  Borne, 

Ac.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo  .  2s,  Gd.  | 

Miscellaneous  Writings  A  Speeches. 

1  vol.  Crown  8vo  .  2s.  fid.  | 


A  Class-Book  History  of  England. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  the 
University  Local  Examinations  or  for  the  London 
University  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Higher  Classes 
of  Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Morris,  | 
B.A.  Forty-seventh  to  fifty-sixth  Thousand.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo .  3s.  fid.  I 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


WORKS  BY  LEON  CONTANSEAU. 


A  Practical  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  New  and  much 
Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo  .  3s.  Gd. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES;  being  a  careful 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  “  Practical  French  and 
English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  original,  condensed  in  a  much  smaller 
volume.  New  and  much  Cheaper  Edition.  Square 
I8mo .  Is.  6d 

Premieres  Lectures:  a  Selection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best 
French  Authors  who  have  written  for  the  Young, 
with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few  Easy  Poetical 
Pieee.s  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  l2mo.  2s.  Gd. 

First  Step  in  French  :  an  Easy  Method 
of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language.  12mo 

.  2s.  6d. 

Modern  French  Grammar:  comprising 

Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious 
Exercises  composed  from  the  best.  French  Authors 


of  the  Present  Day.  12mo  .  4s. 

Key . '. .  3s. 


Elementary  French  Coarse ,  adapted 

for  Middle-Ciass  Schools.  l8mo. 


L.  Accidence .  8d. 

2.  Syntax  .  Sd. 

3.  Conversation-Book..  8d. 

4.  First  Exercise-Book  8d. 

5.  Second  Exercise  - 

Book .  8d. 

G.  Translation- Book  ...  8d. 


7.  Easy  French  Delec¬ 

tus .  8d. 

8.  First  French  Reader  8d. 

9.  Second  French 

Reader .  8d. 

10.  French  and  English 

Dialogues  .  8d. 


The  Grad  anted  Course  of  Transla¬ 
tion  from  ENGLISH  into  FRENCH.  Edited 
b.v  Professors  Ch.Cassal.LL.D., and  Th.  Karcher, 
LL.B.  Small  Svo,  in  Two  Volumes  or  Parts  .  8s.  6d. 


Or  separately,  Part  I.,  Junior  Course .  3s.  Gd. 

Part  II.,  Senior  Course .  5s. 

The  Key  to  Part  I.,  for  Teachers  only .  6s. 


French  Commercial  Correspondence. 

With  Exercise-,  French-English  and  English-French 
Glossaries,  Hints  on  Letter- Writing,  and  Copious 
Notes.  By  Elphege  Janau,  Assistant  French 
Master,  Christ’s  Hospital.  Crown  Svo .  2s.  Gd. 

German  Commercial  Correspond- 

ENCE.  With  Exercises,  German  -  English  and 
English-German  Glossaries,  Hints  on  Letter- Writing, 
German  Idioms,  and  Copious  Notes.  By  Joseph  T. 


Dann,  Ph.D.  Crown  Svo  .  2s.  6d. 

Petit  Theatre  des  Enfants.  Twelve 
Tiny  French  Plays  lor  Children.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.  Feap.  Svo  .  Is.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

Longmans'  School  Geography.  By 

George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S., 
Ac.  With  Gl  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown 


Svo  .  3s.  Gd. 

Questions  to  the  above .  Is. 


The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  33  Coloured  Maps.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Bdtler,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  and 
formerlv  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  The  Maps 
bv  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Imperial  8 vo, or  imperial 
4to  . .  5s. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  28  entirely  N  »w  Coloured  Maps, 
Drawn  and  Ensraved  by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  An¬ 
cient  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  D.D. 
Imperial  8vo  or  imperial  4to  .  7s.  Gd. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  COX,  Bart.  M.A., 
and  by  C.  SAX  KEY,  M.A. 

10  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla.  By  A.  H.  Beesly,  M.A. 

The  Early  Roman  Empire.  Prom  the  Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  Assassination  of  Domitian,  By  the  Rev.  AV.  Wolfe  Cafes,  M.A. 

The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonincs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wolfe  Capes,  M.A. 

The  Athenian  Empire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of 
Athens.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  With  5  Maps. 

The  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  By  Arthur  M.  Curteis,  M.A. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  AV.  Cox.  Bart.  M.A. 
Rome  to  its  Capture  hy  the  Gauls.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne.  AVith  a  Map. 
The  Roman  Triumvirates.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  1).  I). 
The  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies.  By  Charles  Saxket,  M.A. 
Rome  and  Carthage,  the  Punic  Wars.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  C.  COLBECK,  M.A. 

19  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Richard 
AVilliam  Church,  51. A.,  &c.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  AVitli  3  51aps. 

The  Normans  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  51. A. 

The  Crusades.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  AV.  Cox,  Bart.  51, A.  AVitli  a  5Iap. 

The  Early  Plantagenets.  By  the  Right  Rev.  AV.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Edward  the  Third.  By  the  Rev.  AV.  AVarburton,  51. A.  Witli  3  5Iaps 
and  3  Genealogical  Tables. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  with  the  Conquest  and  Loss  of 
Prance.  By  James  Gairdner.  AVitli  5  5Iaps. 

The  Early  Tudors.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  5Ioberlt,  51. A. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  By  F.  Seebohm. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Rev.  51.  Creighton,  51. A.,  LL.D. 

The  First  Two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1603—1(560. 

By  Samuel  Uawson  Gardiner.  AVitli  4  51aps. 

The  English  Restoration  and  Iiouis  XIV.,  1613—1678.  By  Osmund 
Airy. 

The  Pall  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Western  Europe  from  1678  to  1097. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  51. A.  AVitli  11  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Age  of  Anue.  By  E.  E.  51orris,  51. A.  AVith  7  51aps  and  Plans. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618—1048.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 
The  Early  Hanoverians.  By  E.  E.  5!orris,  51. A.  AVitli  9  Maps. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years’  War.  By  E.  AV.  Longman. 
The  War  of  American  Independence,  1775—1783.  By  J.  51.  Ludlow. 
The  French  Revolution,  1789—1795..  By  51rs.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 

The  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830—1850.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  51. P. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  MAXDELL  CREIGHTON,  M.A. 

Early  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  F.  Fork  Powell.  Is. 

England  a  Continental  Power,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Great  Charter, 
1066 — 1216.  By  5Irs.  51  andell  Creighton.  9d. 

The  Rise  of  the  People  and  the  Growth  of  Parliament,  from  (he 
Great  Charter  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.,  1215—1485.  By  James 
Rowley,  51. A.  9d. 

The  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,  1485—1603.  By  the  Rev.  51andell 
Creighton.  9d. 

The  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy,  1603— 1688.  By  5Irs. 
S.  R.  Gardiner.  9cI. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  from  1689  to  1784.  By  James 
RowLEr,  51. A.  9d. 

England  during  the  American  and  European  Wars,  from  1765  to 
1820.  By  the  Rev.  O.  AV.  Tancock.  9d. 

Modern  England,  from  1820  to  1874.  By  Oscar  Browning,  51. A.  od. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
27  Tables  and  Pedigrees,  and  23  51aps.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SHILLING  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  being  an  Introductory 
Volume  to  the  Scries  of  Epochs  of  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  Mandell 
Creighton,  51. A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By 

David  Salmon.  Written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  Examination  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LONGMANS’  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  GRAM¬ 

MAR.  By  David  Salmon.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 

A  FIRST  OR  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR.  18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Additional  Exer¬ 
cises,  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  HIGHER  ENG¬ 
LISH  GRAMMAR:  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the 
thorough  Mastery  of  English.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  61. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE¬ 

TORIC.  Original  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE¬ 
TORIC.  Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The 
Intellectual  Elements  of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Part  II. 
The  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed 

Examples,  and  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Fourth  Edition.  Mental 
Science,  6s.  6d.  5Ioral  Science,  4s.  6d.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  RICHARD  HILEY. 

CHILD’S  FIRST  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

18mo,  Is. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  STYLE,  AND 

POETRY" ;  with  Chapters  on  Style  at  Different  Periods,  and 
on  Original  Composition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR,  with  Analyses  of  Sentences.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 
Key,  4>s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Abridged.  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Part  I.  Junior  Series.  18mo,  Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  61.,  or  Book 
and  Key  in  One  Volume,  4s. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Part  II.  18mo,  3s.  Key,  4s.,  or  Book  and  Key  in  One 
Volume,  7s. 


WORKS  BY  JAMES  SULLY. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education. 

Fifth  Edition,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.” 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  MACK  AY. 

First  Steps  in  Geography.  150th  Thousand,  Revised.  Sewed,  4d. 
Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  175th  Thousand,  Revised.  Is. 
The  Intermediate  Geography.  14th  Edition,  Revised.  2s. 
Elements  Of  Modern  Geography.  53rd  Thousand,  Revised.  3s. 

Manual  of  Modern  Geography  :  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 

Political.  11th  Thousand.  7s.  tid. 

Elements  of  Physiography  and  Physical  Geography. 

30th  Thousand,  Revised.  Is.  6d. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BY  PROFS.  PAGE  AND  LAPWORTH. 
Introductory  Text  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  12th 

Edition.  ‘2s.  6d. 

Advanced  Text  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  3rd 

Edition.  5s. 

Introductory  Text  Book  of  Geology.  12th  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
Advanced  Text  Book  of  Geology.  6th  Edition.  7s.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

BY  PROF.  NICHOLSON. 

Text  Book  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  4th  Edition.  7s. 6d. 
Introductory  Text  Book  of  Zoology.  6th  Edition.  3s. 
Outlines  of  Natural  History.  3rd  Edition,  is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  PROF.  MINTO. 

A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Biographical  and 

Critical.  3rd  Edition.  7s.  tid. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Shirley. 

New  Edition.  7s.  6d. 


Dr.  J.  Currie’s  English  Prose  Composition.  47th  Thou¬ 
sand,  Is.  tid. 

Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

9th  Edition,  Revised.  7s.  6d. 

Stormonth’s  School  Etymological  Dictionary.  3rd  Edition. 

2s. 

Stormonth’s  Handy  School  Dictionary.  9d. 

Dr.  J.  Ross’s  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language. 

3rd  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar.  By  Rev.  John  Gerard.  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculi.  By  Dr.  Potts,  and  A.  W.  Heard,  M.A. 

3rd  Edition.  3s.  tid. 

Aditus  Faciliores.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Darnell,  M.  A.  9th  Edition.  3s.  tid. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Grteci.  Bv  the  same  Authors.  4tli  Edition.  3s  . 
Rev.  J.  Hunter-Smith’s  Greek  Testament  Lessons,  with 

Maps.  6s. 

Dr.  Cuthbertson’s  Primer  of  Geometry.  6th  Edition.  ls.6d. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  Charles  Smith,  St.  Thomas,  Char¬ 
terhouse.  Three  Parts,  each  price  tid.  Answers  to  each  Part,  2d. 

Professor  Johnston’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 

try.  86th  Thousand.  Revised  by  Sir  C.  A.  Cameron,  JI.D.,  &c.  Is. 


BLACKWOODS’  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Standard  Readers.  Book  I.,  8d. ;  II.,  9d. ;  III.,  Is. ;  1Y.,  is.  3d. ; 
V.,  is.  4d.j  VI.,  Is.  tid. 

Geographical  Readers.  Primer,  9d.  ;  Book  I.,  9d. ;  II.,  Is.; 
III.,  Is.  3d. ;  IV.,  Is.  6d. ;  V.,  Is.  6d.  ;  VI.,  Is.  9d. 

Historical  Readers.  Short  Stories,  Is. ;  Book  I.,  Is. ;  II.,  Is.  4d  • 
III.,  Is.  tid. 

Recitation  Books.  I.  and  II.,  each  2d. ;  III.  and  IV.,  each  3d.  ; 
V.  and  VI.,  each  4d. 


A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Elementary  Series,  with  Specimen  Pages ,  will 
he  sent  post  free  to  Head  Teachers  on  application. 


WILLIAM  BLA0KW00D  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  380,  price  4s.  Gd. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

ITS  GRAMMAR,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE. 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and 

Punctuation. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A., 

Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

With  Chapters  on  Word-building  and  Derivation,  Composition,  Versifi¬ 
cation,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation.  With  64  pages  of  Exercises 
and  Government  Examination  Questions. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 

This  Book  contains  the  First  Two  Parts  of  “  The  English  Language,”  along 
with  a  set  of  Exercises,  and  also  a  number  of  Examination  Papers. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  price  Is. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

This  Book  is  the  Third  Part  of  “The  English  Language.” 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

This  Book  contains  the  Fourth  Part  of  “  The  English  Language.” 

IF.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Elm  field  College,  York:— 

“  I  think  it  particularly  suitable  for  Secondary  Schools.  I  may  say  I 
gave  it  (as  a  loan)  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  English  scholarship ;  she  got 
first  place — and  valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.” 

The  Her.  H.  C.  BAR NES- LA  WHENCE,  M.A.,  Perse  Grammar 

School,  Cambridge : — 

‘  ‘  If  I  may  express  an  opinion  after  a  brief  perusal  of  your  Grammar, 
I  am  both  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  remarkable  amount  of  information 
you  have  managed  to  compress  into  some  250  pages.” 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 

METHOD. 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  500,  price  4s.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  Geography  interesting,  and  also  easily- 
learned.  Connection  is  aimed  at  throughout — every  fact  given  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  other  fact ;  and,  as  association  is  the  permanent  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  good  memory,  the  facts  given  in  this  book  will  be  very  easily 
remembered  and  easily  reproduced.  The  best  books  of  travel  have  been 
laid  under  contribution  ;  the  best  English,  French,  and  German  Manuals 
and  Encyclopaedias  have  been  consulted ;  and  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  every  page  bright,  interesting,  and  attractive. 

The  type  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  matter  into  the  proper 
perspective,  and  the  pupil  can  at  once  see  what  it  is  necessary  to  get  up 
and  what  merely  to  read.  The  needs  of  examiners  and  the  requirements 
of  examinations  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 

Numerous  diagram-maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  have  been  let  into  the  text 
to  illustrate  the  matter. 


London  :  SIMPlvIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS, 

&  CO. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. :  A.  M.  HOLDEN. 

And  all  Booksellers. 
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COLLINS’  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
&e.  By  Samuel  Neil,  F.E.I.S.  Cloth,  Is. 


Also,  uniform  with  the  above  : 


Julius  Caesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
King  John. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian  Studies.  By 

Rev.  F.  G.  Pleat.  M.A.  Is. 


Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culham  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  tid. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  P.  A.  Lying. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Literature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  By  W.  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  ls.6d. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Andrew  Comstock,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Mair. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  250  pages.  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Thos. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  Svo,  Is.  3d. 

Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Thos.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  is. 

Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  F.C.P., 
F.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 

Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Formation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Boots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  etc.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo,  64  pp.,  cloth  4d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  With  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  William  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macturk,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  60  pp.,  Is. 

Borne.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  Is.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  6d. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 

H.  Evers,  LL.D.  is. ;  Key,  3s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 

Schools.  With  Examples  selected  from  theGovern- 
ment  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. ;  Key,  5s. 
Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Forms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 
and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 
Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester.  Is. 
Elements  of  Euclid  (Simson’s  Text),  with  Exercises. 
Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  6d. ;  Books  I.— IV.,  Is. ;  Books 

I. —' VI.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  Is.  6d. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  8vo,  Book  I.,  9d.'; 
Books  I.— III.,  Is.  6d. 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  Swd.,  6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Ivens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Hew  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Containing  16  Maps,  6d. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle  Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Annual  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192  pp..  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  H.  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  160  pp,,  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  Loudon  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  etc.,  etc. 
First  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  * 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exercises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  French  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  etc. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Third  Course.  2s. 


LANGUAGES  ( continued ). 

GERMAN. 

German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 

First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Book. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 

LATIN. 

By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 

Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 
Key,  3s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  276  pp.,  2s.  Ivey,  5s. 

Csesar.— De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.—' VII.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes  , 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is.  ' 

Caesar.— Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  184  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Virgil. — 2Eneid,  Books  I. — VI.  With  Life  of  Virgil 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 
Cloth,  each  8d. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  B.c.  753  to 
a.d.  64.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 

ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,000  names.  3s.  6d. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  6  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guai’ds,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side,  6s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  40 Modern  Maps  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geograph y,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards.  8vo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  16 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  6d. ;  quarter- 
bound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  6d. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
16mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
with  descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  by  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 

Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (28  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  Imperial 
8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  16mo, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pp.)  by  William  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  26 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Co  mplete  List  of  Atlases  post-f  ree. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works,  Science  Text -Hooks,  etc.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  COMPANY, 


Glasgow: 

139  Stirling  Hoad. 


LONDON : 

Bridewell  Place,  E.C. 


LIMITED, 


Edinburgh  : 
The  M  o  un  d. 
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Extra  fcap. 


8 vo,  cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE.  —  MACBETH.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
VV.  Alois  Wright,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers.  Is.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— TEMPEST.  Edited  by  W. Amis  Wright,  D.C.L. ,  Fellow 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
"Wednesday,  the  23rd  Jauuary. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  President  of  the 
Council,  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  every  member. 
It  was  as  follows  : — • 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  half-year  before  the  Members  of  the  Corporation 

1.  Though  the  Council  are  not  in  a  position  to  report  the  usual  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Christmas  Examination  for 
Certificates,  the  large  total  of  9,620  does  not  show  any  material  falling  off 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  when  the  number  (9,784)  exceeded 
that  at  any  previous  Examination  conducted  by  the  College  ;  while  the 
opening  of  a  number  of  new  centres,  and  the  addition  of  some  200  new 
schools,  indicate  a  wider  extension  of  the  field  of  operations,  and  give 
promise  of  a  further  advance  in  the  number  of  examinees  :  the  number 
examined  for  Certificates  at  the  four  Examinations  held  during  the  year, 
in  Mai’ch,  June,  September,  and  December,  was  1-5,400.  On  this  occasion 
candidates  were  examined  for  the  first  time  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency 
in  Mercantile  subjects.  The  Examination  embraced  Mercantile  Arith¬ 
metic,  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Commercial  Correspondence,  and  Precis- 
-writing,  as  well  as  Commercial  French  and  German,  including  a  test  of 
colloquial  facility  in  the  use  of  these  languages.  The  holding  of  this  first 
Examination  has  necessarily  been  somewhat  of  an  experiment ;  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  candidates  would  be  insignificant 
until  the  nature  of  the  requii'ements  in  the  various  subjects  was  known, 
and  schools  had  had  time  to  direct  their  teaching  towards  their  fulfilment. 
The  experience  thus  gained  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  for  the  next  Examination,  which  will  take  place  in  the  first 
week  in  June.  The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  last  Midsummer  Examination  took  place  in 
the  College  Lecture  Hall,  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  M.P.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  forthcoming  Distribution. 

2.  In  framing  the  scheme  of  an  Examination  for  youths  about  to  enter 
cn  mercantile  life,  the  Council  have  been  guided  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  opinions  expressed  by  men  of  business  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge 

.in  which  they  found  candidates  for  employment  in  their  counting-houses 
to  be  specially  deficient ;  and  the  standard  the  Council  have  set  up  is  one 
which  implies  such  proficiency  as  would  enable  the  holder  of  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  at  once  to  undertake  useful  work  in  an  office  without  the  necessity 
of  undergoing  a  long  course  of  preliminary  training.  The  Council  are 
anxious,  in  their  endeavour  to  make  these  Examinations  thoroughly 
practical,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  men  distinguished 
in  the  ranks  of  commerce ;  and  they  have  therefore  welcomed  a  proposal 
recently  made  to  them  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  work 
with  them  in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  examining  and 
certificating  candidates  according  to  a  scheme  of  commercial  education 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Chamber  and  has  received 


the  approval  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  representing  the 
great  mercantile  interests  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  general  Examination  for  Certificates  in  December, 
the  Preliminary  Examination  for  intending  medical  students  was  held  in 
September  last,  and  was  attended  by  270  candidates. 

4.  For  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas, 
105  candidates  have  entered  their  names.  This  Examination  will  be  held 
in  London,  and  also  at  several  local  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement,  when  it  becomes  more  widely 
known,  may  have  the  effect  of  considerably  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates. 

5.  In  addition  to  their  own  Examinations  of  Pupils  and  Teachers,  the 
Council  have  conducted,  as  usual,  during  the  past  half-year,  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Series  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  which  commenced  in  February  last,  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  13th  of  December  by  the  last  of  a  Course  of  Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College.  The  Council  are  happy  to 
report  that  this  Course  has  been  more  numerously  attended  than  for 
several  years  past.  In  addition  to  these  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education,  the  Council  intend  during  the  year  1889,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  special  courses  of  Lectures  on  some  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  by  men  distinguished  as  teachers  in  their 
respective  departments  ;  and  they  believe  that  such  lectures  will  be  found 
to  usefully  supplement  and  illustrate  the  lectures  on  method,  which  aim 
at  dealing  with  general  principles  applicable  to  the  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  without  entering  minutely  into  details. 

7.  The  usual  Monthly  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Members  have  been 
held  during  the  half-year,  at  which  the  following  Papers  have  been  read  : — 

October  17 th. — “  Why  Teachers  should  study  the  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  James  Sully,  M.A. 

November  21  at. — “On  Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Teaching 
Physical  Science  in  Schools,”  by  J.  Angell,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

December  12 th. —  “  On  Manual  Instruction  in  Schools,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Swedish  Slbjd  System,”  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 
Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Women 
Teachei  s. 

The  Papers,  and  the  discussions  on  them,  have  been  published,  as  usual, 
in  the  Educational  Times. 

8.  The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  they  have 
been  enabled,  out  of  the  surplus  funds  accruing  from  the  regular  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  College,  to  place  a  further  sum  of  £300  to  the  credit  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund  (out  of  which  grants  have  been  made  during  the  year 
to  distressed  members  to  the  amount  of  £70),  and  also  to  carry  a  sum  of 
£500  to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers’  Training  Fund,  which  now  amounts 
to  £1000. 

9.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  three  candidates,  and  that  of  Associate  on  eighteen,  who  had 
passed  the  required  examination.  Thirty-six  new  members  have  been 
elected,  while  notice  has  been  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  five.  The 
Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Brook-Smith,  Miss 
V.  L.  Isitt,  and  Mr.  Gustave  Masson. 

Mr.  Stewart  drew  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Report 
relating  to  the  Mercantile  Examination,  and  to  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  to  meet  the  demand  for  recognising  the  position 
of  commercial  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Dr.  Bell  also  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  action 
of  the  Council,  and  his  desire  to  see  the  study  of  subjects  which 
were  directlj"  related  to  the  future  avocations  of  the  pupils 
placed  on  a  par  with  literary  studies. 

With  regard  to  the  Statement  of  Accounts  accompanying  the 
Report, 

Dr.  Hiron  suggested  whether,  in  view  of  the  largely  increased 
operations  of  the  College,  as  compared  with  those  of  earlier 
years,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
elected  auditors  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  professional 
accountant. 

Mr.  Moon  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  stated  that  the 
course  recommended  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
other  similar  institutions. 

Mr.  Swift  contended  that  the  present  auditors  could  not  be 
regarded  as  persons  unskilled  in  the  examination  of  accounts, 
and  that,  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  College,  they  were 
better  fitted  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  members  than  out¬ 
siders  who  had  no  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Southee  pointed  out  how,  as  he  thought,  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  form  in  which  these  accounts  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Rule  pointed  out  that  the  accounts  were  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  auditors,  who  conducted  an  independent 
investigation  of  them  and  certified  to  their  correctness. 

Mr  Pinches  explained  how  the  Council  were  entirely  uncon- 
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nec.ted  with  the  auditors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  general 
body,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  that  the  securities  for 
the  trust  funds  were  in  the  possession  of  the  bankers,  through 
whom  alone  the  investment  of  such  funds  was  effected,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Council.  Of  course,  if  the  members  desired  it, 
the  Council  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  engage  the  services  of 
professional  men  to  assist  the  auditors  in  their  work,  if  the 
auditors  required  such  assistance  ;  but  the  charter  required  that 
the  auditors  themselves,  who  were  alone  responsible  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  financial  statement,  should  be  members  of  the 
College  and  should  be  appointed  by  the  general  body. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  accompanying  Abstract  of 
Accounts  were  then  adopted  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  twelve  members 
of  Council  to  fill  the  places  of  the  twelve  retiring  by  rotation, 
and  three  auditors. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Brunwin  and  Mr.  Howard 
to  act  as  scrutators,  the  voting  papers  were  distributed,  and  the 
election  was  proceeded  with.  On  the  scrutators  presenting  their 
report,  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  following  had  been  duly 
elected  :  Members  of  the  Council. 

E.  M.  Dillon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ivanhoe,  Clapham  Common. 

II.  W.  Eve,  Esq.,  M.A.,  University  College  School,  W.C. 

Rev.  G.  Frost,  LL.D.,  69  Warwick  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 

Rev.  R.  Lee,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Hospital,  E.C, 

The  Bishop  of  London,  The  Palace,  Fulham. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  48  Gloucester  Place, 
Portman  Square,  W. 

J.  Ogle,  Esq.,  B.A.,  61  Sackville  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  B.A.,  Pennington  Hall,  Southborough, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

W.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  M.A.,  55  Addison  Mansions,  West 
Kensington,  W. 

A.  P.  Southee,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  A.C.P.,  University  School,  Hastings. 

R.  Wormell,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  City  Middle  Class  Schools, 
Cowper  Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

J.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  31  Caversham  Road,  N.W. 

Rev.  T.  Mitchesou,  B.A.,  L.C.P.,  Clairville,  Pelham  Road, 
Wimbledon. 

Jas.  Swift,  Esq.,  229  New  Cross  Road,  S.E. 

The  Dean  presented  his  Report,  which  had  been  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members  present,  and  which  was  as 
follows : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 


A  general  statement  of  the  Examination  work  of  the  College  during 
the  past  half-year,  has  been  given  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  I 
have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the  statistics  and  the  results  of  the 
various  examinations. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  Pupils  took  place  on  the  4th  to  7th 
December,  and  was  held  at  118  Local  Centres,  and  131  Schools,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  London  there  were  nine  Sub-centres— two  for 
boys,  and  seven  for  girls.  The  Provincial  Centres  were  Aberystwith, 
Axminster,  Aylesbury,  Barnstaple,  Bath,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Bodmin,  Bognor,  Bolton,  Boston,  Bournemouth,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Buxton,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen, 
Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clacton,  Croydon,  Darlington,  Derby, 
Durham,  Devizes,  Dewsbury,  Ealing,  Eastbourne,  Exeter,  Farnham’ 
Folkestone,  Gillingham,  Grimsby,  Guildford,  Gunnersbury,  Halifax, 
Harrogate,  Hastings,  Hereford,  Hornsea,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Ilfra¬ 
combe,  Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jersey,  Keighley,  Kidderminster, 
King’s  Lynn,  Leamington,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liskeard,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Llanelly,  Loughton,  Maidstone,  Manchester,  Margate,  Matlock, 
Midhurst,  Newbury,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  New¬ 
port  (Mon.),  Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Ongar,  Oswestry 
Paignton,  Plymouth,  Portsea,  Portsmouth,  Ramsgate,  Reading,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Surrey),  Saffron  Walden,  Salisbury,  Saltburn,  Scarborough, 
Sheffield,  Sherborne,  Shrewsbury,  Snettisham,  Southampton,  Southend’ 
Southport,  South  Shields,  Stamford,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  Asaph,  Stockton, 
Sunderland,  Swindon,  Taunton,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Tregoney,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Wellingborough,  Wellington  (Salop),  Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth,  Whitchurch  (Salop),  Whitstable,  Wincanton,  Windsor 
Wisbech,  Wolverhampton,  Yarm,  Yarmouth,  and  York. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  9,437,  of  whom  4  514 
were  boys  and  4,923  girls.  Of  these  there  were  examined  :  — 


Boys.  Girls. 

At  the  London  Centres  .  72 1  900 

At  the  Provincial  Centres  ...  2,754  3,030 

At  their  own  Schools  .  1,039  ’993 


4,514  4,923 


Taking  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  together,  the  total 
number  of  candidates  examined  for  Certificates  during  the  year  (not  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Professional  Preliminary 
Examinations  in  March  and  September),  was  14,748. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  certificates  at  the  Pupils’  Examinations  held  during  the  past  five 


Year  ending  Entered.  Passed.  Percentage. 

Christmas,  1884  .  13,279  10,235  .  7 7 ' 0 

,,  1885  13,895  10,477  75-4 

,,  1886  14,513  11,638  80-2 

,,  1887  14,961  11,265  75-3 

,,  1888  14,748  11,209  76‘0 


The  number  of  passes  in  the  above  table  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  candidates  who  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  class  for 
which  they  were  entered,  but  were  entitled  under  our  rules  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  a  lower  class.  The  actual  proportion  of  passes  to  entries,  in 
the  case  of  boys  and  girls  respectively,  in  the  class  for  which  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  entered,  at  the  recent  Christmas  Examination  is  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Entered. 

Passed. 

Per  ceil 

Entered  for  First  Class 

227  .. 

128 

56 

Entered  for  Second  Class  . . . 

...  1,844  .. 

740 

40 

Entered  for  Thud  Class  ... 

...  2,443  . 

..  1,764 

72 

Girls. 

Entered  for  First  Class 

351  .. 

174 

50 

Entered  for  Second  Class  ... 

...  1,711  .. 

869 

51 

Entered  for  Third  Class  . . . 

...  2,861  . 

..  2,242 

78 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  that,  taking  the 
three  classes  together,  the  results  in  the  case  of  the  boys  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  girls’  examination,  though  the  passes  are 
somewhat  unequally  distributed  between  the  classes.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  regulations  for  passing  in  the  First 
Class,  which  came  into  operation  in  1887,  has  not,  now  that  the  conditions 
are  fully  appreciated,  resulted  in  the  large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  girl  candidates  that  had  been  anticipated  by  some  ;  but  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  raising  of  the  total  of  marks  required  for  a  Certificate,  and 
the  restriction  in  the  choice  of  obligatory  subjects,  the  girl  candidates 
show  almost  as  good  a  percentage  of  passes  as  the  boys. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Christmas 
Examination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Mercantile  Subjects  was  20, 
of  whom  nine  obtain  Certificates,  four  of  them  with  distinction.  This 
result  for  a  first  examination  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

At  the  Supplementary  Examination  for  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates, 
which  was  held  on  the  4th  to  6th  September,  in  London  and  at  five 
Provincial  Centres — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Jersey — 
27 0  candidates  presented  themselves.  The  number  of  candidates  examined 
at  these  Supplementary  Examinations  during  the  year  was  551. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  January  and  throe  following  days,  and  was  attended 
by  91  candidates,  of  whom  54  were  men  and  37  women.  The  subjects  of 
examination  included  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Scripture 
History,  English  Language,  English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Natural  Philosophy,  Experimental  Physics,  Animal 
Physiology,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Music.  On  the 
results  of  this  examination,  2  candidates  have  obtained  the  Diploma 
of  Licentiate  and  28  that  of  Associate.  The  Doreck  Scholarship  of  £20 
has  been  awarded,  as  well  as  the  following  prizes  :  £10  for  the  best 
candidate  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  and  £5  for  Mathematics. 

The  Preliminary  Literary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been  held,  as  usual,  at  the 
times  appointed  by  those  bodies.  For  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  67 
candidates  have  been  examined  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Society  1,391. 

H.  W.  Eve. 


Mr.  Southee,  referring  to  the  Mercantile  Examination,  said 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  starting  such  an 
examination,  and  was  glad  to  see,  from  the  results,  that  the 
papers  set  had  not  been  found  too  difficult  for  the  average  run  of 
candidates. 

Mr.  Stewart  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for 
the  Council  to  consider  the  advisability  of  abrogating  the  rule 
by  which  candidates  who  failed  to  pass  in  the  class  for  which 
they  were  entered,  were  allowed  to  pass  in  a  lower  class. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  said  that  there  had  been  some  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  First  Class  History  paper  set  for  the  recent  exami¬ 
nation.  For  himself,  he  regarded  such  a  paper  as  unsuitable 
for  the  general  run  of  candidates,  however  good  it  might  be  for 
those  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  The  Dean 
would,  no  doubt,  take  account  of  the  criticism  that  the  paper  had 
evoked,  and  do  what  might  seem  to  him  necessary  to  secure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  test  adapted  to  the  state  of  instruction  that 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  great  majority  of  efficient  schools. 

Mr.  Rule  thought  that  free  and  open  discussion  of  the 
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character  of  the  examination  papers  was  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  examinations  of  the 
College  had  undoubtedly  risen  in  public  estimation  for  many 
years  past,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  would  take  steps 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  their  Certificates  by  the  Education 
Department,  as  they  were  recognised  by  the  Medical  and  Legal 
Councils. 

.  Mi\  G.  Brown  remarked  that  he  was  strongly  impelled  to 
join  the  protest  of  many  teachers  against  such  papers  as  that  to 
which  attention  had  been  called.  He  also  thought  it  somewhat 
anomalous  that  the  Council,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
instituting  examinations  in  commercial  subjects,  should  have 
increased  the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  Latin. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Gayfer  was  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  of 
the  First  Class  examination  should  be  still  further  relaxed  by 
allowing  greater  liberty  in  the  choice  of  obligatory  subjects.  The 
four  English  subjects  were  obligatory  for  the  Third  Class,  and  the 
same  foursubjects  were  absolutely  required  of  Second  Class  candi¬ 
dates.  Whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  plan  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  certificates,  for  which  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  lines 
of  instruction  might  be  looked  for,  he  considered  that  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  school,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
greater  selection  of  subjects,  and  the  regulations  for  the  Fii’st 
Class  certificates  thould  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  First  Class 
History  paper,  complained  that  some  of  the  questions  that  had 
been  objected  to  were  what  he  would  call  questions  of  historical 
gossip  ; — the  nicknames  of  certain  Parliaments  were  really  of  no 
more  importance  to  the  student  of  history  than  the  nicknames 
given  to  certain  politicians. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven  agreed  that  the  question  about  the 
Parliaments  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker  was  open  to  exception, 
but  he  might  mention  that  a  similar  question  had  appeared  in 
a  recent  Cambridge  Local  Examination  paper.  With  regard  to 
the  questions  on  the  special  period  of  only  2 G  years,  which  had 
also  been  commented  on,  he  would  only  remark  that,  from  the 
performance  of  many  of  the  candidates,  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  getting  up 
ten  pages  of  Collier’s  History  would  be  sufficient  for  passing  in 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Charles  said  that,  as  one  of  the  examiners  in  History, 
though  not  responsible  for  the  particular  paper  in  question, 
he  wished  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  state  of  the  instruction 
given  in  English  History  in  a  great  many  schools,  as  shown 
by  the  answering  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates. 
Such  answering  might  tnily  be  described  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  as  the  merest  historical  gossip.  The  ignorance 
displayed  was  not  that  of  details,  but  of  the  most  elementary 
and  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  this  unfortunate  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  use  of 
inadequate  text-books.  It  was  not  that  candidates  failed  merely 
from  defective  knowledge,  from  having  forgotten  what  they  had 
been  taught ;  but  from  having  been  taught  wrongly,  or  not  at  all. 
As  a  rule,  these  failures  were  not  of  isolated  individuals,  but  of 
groups  evidently  from  particular  schools.  Some  miserable 
compilation  of  dates  and  gossip  had  evidently  been  the  sole 
source  of  information  to  which  these  unfortunate  candidates 
had  had  access.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Council  should  draw 
up  a  list  of  proper  text-books,  and  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher,  that  might  be  fairly  recommended,  and  should  instruct 
the  examiners  in  the  main  to  follow  these  books  in  setting  their 
papers.  As  to  the  paper  that  had  been  the  object  of  so  much 
advei’se  criticism,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  had  never  seen  more 
suggestive  papers  in  history  than  those  set  by  the  examiner 
in  question;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
an  examination  was  not  merely  to  see  that  the  candidates  knew 
this  or  that,  but  to  furnish  hints  to  the  teachers,  and  point  the 
way  to  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruction.  He  was,  he 
confessed,  one  of  those  who  were  proud  of  his  connection  with 
the  College,  which  he  believed  had  a  great  future  before  it;  but 
in  order  to  exert  its  proper  influence  on  the  education  of  the 
country  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  content  to  wait 
on  outside  opinion,  but  should  take  the  lead  in  pi’omoting  every 
good  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  that  all 
teachers  had  at  heart. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron  thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret 
if  the  eccentricities  of  any  individual  examiner  should  have 
the  result  of  unduly  fettering  the  discretion  of  Examiners. 
According  to  his  own  experience,  which  had  been  a  pretty 
extensive  one,  there  was  no  subject  in  the  whole  school  curri¬ 
culum  that  was,  as  a  rule,  worse  taught  than  English  history, 


and  ludicrous  indeed  were  the  blunders  perpetrated  by 
examinees.  Examiners  were  thankful  to  receive  intelligent 
criticism  of  their  work,  and  to  profit  by  suggestions.  They 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  successful  reformers, 
whether  Examiners  or  otherwise,  were  those  who  were  careful 
not  to  go  too  far  ahead  of  those  whom  it  was  their  desire  to  reform. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  observed  that,  in  judging  of  ex¬ 
amination  papers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  an 
examination  was  not  merely  to  ascertain  what  the  candidates 
knew,  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  to 
what  ought  to  be  studied.  It  was  also  to  be  noted  that  the  study 
of  history  had  made  great  advances  of  late  years,  and  that  text¬ 
books  in  which  little  or  no  account  was  taken  of  this  progress 
were  out  of  date  and  unserviceable. 

The  Dean  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  for  him  to  reply 
to  after  what  had  been  said  on  one  side  and  the  ..other  with 
reference  to  the  history  paper.  With  regard  to  the  remark  of 
one  of  the  speakei’s  as  to  the  relative  value  of  liberal  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  he  would  observe  that  he  thought  that  as  a  rule 
men  of  business  would  prefer  to  engage  as  a  clerk  a  youth  with 
a  good  general  education  rather  than  one  who  was  an  expert 
book-keeper  but  whose  general  education  was  defective.  It  was 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  the 
pupil’s  general  education  might  not  suffer  if  he  were  led  away 
too  early  to  the  study  of  technical  subjects. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean  was  then  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Dr.  Wormell 
and  seconded  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  had  afforded 
him  to  preside  over  the  proceedings,  and  regretted  that  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  attend  more  frequently  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  the  general  bodjr. 


After  the  meeting,  the  following  members  and' officials  of  the 
College  dined  together  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake: — Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Mr. 
Barlet,  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven,  Mr.  Benzemaker,  Mr.  F.  Bidlake,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Bruce,  Miss  Buss,  Mr.  Charles,  Rev. 
Dr.  Colies,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  A.  Gayfer,  Mr.  Heppel, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Leriche, 
Mr.  Milne,  Rev.  J.  Mitcheson,  Mr.  Nasmith,  Mr.  E.  Pinches, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Pinches,  Miss  Pohler,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr. 
Schreiner,  Miss  Snudden,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Miss  Sturton,  Mi’.  Swift,  Mr.  Thomas, 

Several  friends  of  members  were  also 
proceedings  were  agreeably  diversified 
by  several  of  those  present. 


Mr.  Tidy,  Dr.  Wormell. 
among  the  guests.  The 
by  music  and  recitations 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned,  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  on 
Wednesday,  the  ‘23rd  ult.  President  : — The  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake, 
President,  in  the  chair ;  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Miss  Bailey,  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan, 
Mr.  Brown,  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron, 
Miss  Jebb,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  Dr.  White 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  completed  their 
subjects  at  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  : — Licentiateship  —  W. 
A.  Beanland,  Miss  S.  G.  Toplis;  Associateship— II.  H.  Abdy,  MissG.  E. 
Basford,  A.  T.  Baxter,  Miss  M.  J.  Bromley,  MissM.  Davis,  J.  A.  Dobbs, 
T.  Dickinson,  C.  E.Elworthy,  A.  E.  Farley, A. W.  Gibb,  G.  Holland,  Miss 
C.  A.  Hudson,  F.  >S.  Jago,  J.  C.  Jones,  Miss  A.  E.  Leetham,  Miss  H.  A. 
Martin,  H.  Neale,  H.  F.  Reynolds,  J.  S.  Ross,  II.  Salt,  F.  H.  Shoosmith, 
W.  B.  Sleeman,  J.  Smith,  Miss  L.  Slade,  C.  P.  Stewart,  J.  T.  Topham, 
G.  W.  Webb,  Miss  E.  A.  Wonnacott.  The  Doreck  Scholarship  of  £20  was 
awarded  to  Miss  S.  G.  Toplis;  and  the  prize  of  £10  for  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education,  as  well  as  the  prize  of  £5  lor  Mathematics,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Ross. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.— PASS  LIST. 


January,  1889. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 

Beanland,  W.  A. 

Ross,  J.  S. 

Toplis,  Miss  S.  G.  . 

associateship. 
Abdy,  H.  H. 

Basford,  Miss  G.  E. 
Baxter,  A.  T. 


Blakey,  J.  H. 

Davis,  Miss  M. 
Dickinson,  '1'. 
Dodds,  J.  A. 
Elworthy,  C.  E. 
Gibb,  A.  VV. 
Holland,  G. 

Hudson,  Miss  C.  A. 
Jago,  F.  S. 

Jones,  J,  C. 
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Leggett,  Miss  C. 

Martin,  Miss  IL  A. 

Mullins,  J.  C. 

Neale,  H. 

Powell,  E.  T. 

Readman,  Miss  B.  K. 
Reynolds,  H.  F. 

Salt,  II. 

Shoosmith,  F.  II. 

Slade,  Miss  L. 

Smith,  J. 

Sowter,  Miss  E.  J. 

Stewart,  C.  P. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Tremain,  Miss  0.  P. 

Webb,  G.  W. 

Yelland,  Miss  A. 

Scripture  History. 

Brake,  Miss  M.  S.  R. 
Reynolds,  H.  F.  {lion.) 
Tremain,  Miss  C.  P. 

W  interbottom,  H. 

English  Language. 

Butler,  S. 

Cohen,  Miss  R. 

Garrod,  Miss  A.  A. 

Harrison,  Miss  E. 

Harvey)  H. 

Hepher,  J. 

Jarvis,  Miss  R. 

Johnson,  E.  S. 

Leggett,  Miss  C. 

Mullins,  J.  C. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 

Neale,  H. 

Payne,  W.  H. 

Powell,  E.  T. 

Reynolds,  H.  F. 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F.  M. 
Topham,  J.  T. 

Tremain,  Miss  C.  P. 

Watson,  G.  P. 

Winterbottom,  FI. 

English  History. 

Brake,  Miss  M.  S.  R. 
Burrows,  Miss  S. 

Butler,  S. 

Bvgrave,  Miss  Iv.  S. 

Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Harvey',  H.  ( hon .) 

Harvey,  M. 

Flepher,  J. 

Holmden,  Miss  E. 

Jarvis,  Miss  R. 

Meadows,  H. 

Neale,  H. 

Payne,  W-  H. 

Powell,  E.  T. 

Reynolds,  H.  F. 

Rowswell,  W.  J. 

Sowter,  Miss  E.  J. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Tremain,  Miss  C.  P. 
'Wiuterbottom,  H. 
Geography. 

Brake,  Miss  M.  S.  R.  (hon.) 
Butler,  S. 

Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Evans,  P.  E. 

Garrod,  Miss  A.  A. 

Harvey,  H. 

Harvey,  M. 

Hepher,  J. 

Hewett,  R.  W.  T.  C. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 

Neale,  IF. 

Payne,  W.  H. 

Powell,  E,  T.  {hon.) 
Reynolds,  H.  F.  {hon.) 
Rowswell,  W.  J. 

Tabor,  Miss  E.  E. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Tremain,  Miss  C.  P. 
Winterbottom,  H. 
Arithmetic. 

Bromley',  Miss  M.  J. 

Butler,  S. 

Garrod,  Miss  A.  A. 

Harrison,  Miss  E. 

Harvey,  H. 

Flarvey',  M. 

Hepher,  J.  (hon.) 

Hewett,  R.  W.  T.  C. 

Hudson,  Miss  C.  A. 

Leetham,  Miss  A.  E. 
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Meadows,  H. 

M  ullins,  J.  C. 

Neale,  FI. 

Payne,  W.  H. 

Powell,  E.  T. 

Reynolds,  II.  F.  (hon.) 

Rowswell,  W.  J. 

Sleeman,  W.  B. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Winterbottom,  IF. 

Wise,  J. 

Wonnacott,  Miss  E.  A. 

Algebra,  licentiateship. 
Spellman,  J.  J. 

Ross,  J.  S. 

ASSOCIATES  HIP. 

Douthwaite,  A. 

Harvey',  H. 

Harvey,  M. 

Reynolds,  IL.  F.  (hon.) 

Rowswell,  W.  J. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Euclid.  LICENTIATESHIP. 

Battle,  G.  E. 

Ross,  J.  S.  (hon.) 

Spellman,  J.  J. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Evans,  P.  E. 

Farley',  A.  E. 

Harvey',  H. 

Johnson,  E.  S. 

Topham,  J.  T. 

Reynolds,  H.  F. 

Trigonometry. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Ross,  J.  S.  (hon.) 

Analytical  Geometry. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Ross,  J.  S. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Ross,  J.  S.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Farley,  A.  E. 

Treasure,  H.  G. 

French.  licentiateship. 

Funke,  0. 

Nichols,  Miss  FI. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Brake,  Miss  M.  S.  R. 

Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Grant,  Miss  A. 

Harrison,  Miss  E. 

Hepher,  J. 

MacGregor,  Miss  I.  E.  C. 

Neale,  IL. 

Sowter,  Miss  E.  J. 

Wonnacott,  Miss  E.  A. 

German,  licentiateship. 

Funke,  0.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

MacGregor,  Miss  I.  E.  C.  (lion.) 
Tremain,  Miss  E.  P. 

Latin.  ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Reynolds,  H.  F. 

Greek.  licentiateship. 

Miles,  G.  C. 

Exp e ri mental  Phys i cs . 

licentiateship. 
Spellman,  J.  J. 

Chemistry,  licentiateship. 
Schindler,  C.  A. 

Animal  Physiology. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Nichols,  Miss  H. 

Ross,  J.  S.  (hon.) 

Schindler,  C.  A. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Gilley',  Miss  A.  M. 

Mile9,  G.  C. 

Tremain,  Miss  C.  P. 

Zoology.  LICENTIATESHIP. 

Schindler,  C.  A.  (hon.) 
Drawing. 

Cazalet,  Miss  J.  M. 

Meadows,  H.  (hon  ) 

Sowter,  Miss  E.  J.  (hon.) 


PLAY. 

Thf.  attention  now  given  to  play  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
work  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  the  reality  of  our 
progress  in  sound  education.  When  first  the  ideal  “school- 
msster  was  abroad”  the  improvement  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  our  minds  was  to  be  carried  on  in  a  most  one-sided  fashion  ; 
a  mere  change  of  occupation,  always  with  a  view  to  utility 
of  the  most  obtrusive  kind,  was  enough  for  the  recreation 
of  any  intelligent  being.  It  is  most  true  that  utility 
should  never  bo  lost  sight  of,  but  the  test  cjuestion,  Useful  for 
what  ?  must  be  asked  in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit.  It  is 
needless  now  to  urge  that,  as,  regards  the  training  of  the  young, 
the  reply  must  have  direct  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
faculties  in  the  due  order  which  Nature  points  out.  The  health)' 
infant  first  begins  to  take  notice  in  a  very  indiscriminate  way  of 
its  own,  and  is  led  on  to  distinguish  differences  in  forms,  size,  and 
color ;  then  to  put  things  together  and  find  out  by  practice  that 
the  square  peg  does  not  fit  into  the  round  hole,  and  that  less  than 
three  straight  lines  will  not  enclose  a  space,  which  space  will 
always  have  three  corners  in  it,  so  that  when  he  wants  a  name 
for  these  familiar  forms  he  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  what  a 
triangle  means — and  so  on. 

Is  this  work  or  play  P  If  the  two  words  are  put  in  exclusive 
opposition  to  each  other  yve  may  strive  in  vain  to  draw  any  line  of 
distinction  between  them.  But  the  natural  faculties  born  with 
us  crave  for  appropriate  exercise;  to  satisfy  this  instinct  gives 
pleasure,  to  repress  it  causes  disappointment.  As  long  as  this 
activity  is  purely  spontaneous  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  rightly  called 
play,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  calling  forth  this 
spontaneity  by  helpful  suggestions,  so  that  the  steps  towards  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  shall  not  be  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
nascent  powers  of  the  young  pilgrim.  The  stimulus  thus  afforded 
calls  forth  exertion  of  a  more  severe  kind  before  a  new  idea  can 
be  realised  and  become  part  of  the  stock  of  intelligence  which 
comes  spontaneously  into  use.  Play  has  merged  into  yy'ork  during 
the  process,  and  may  be  made  to  do  so  without  any  loss  of  the 
sense  of  pleasure  which  is  naturally  associated  with  healthful 
exercise,  for  the  habit  of  exertion  becomes  in  itself  pleasurable. 
Here  we  come  to  a  danger  of  another  kind.  Exertion,  though 
voluntary  and  delightful,  may  yet  be  made  in  excess  of  the 
powers  given  by  Nature.  They  may  be  not  the  less  over-stim¬ 
ulated  because  they  are  willingly  self-stimulated ;  but  their  action 
ceases  to  be  truly  spontaneous,  and  yve  must  fall  back  upon  play 
to  restore  the  balance. 

This  is  but  an  outline.  There  are  many  practical  difficulties. 
In  the  mixed  classes  of  a  school,  what  is  hard  work  to  some  may 
be  mere  play  to  others,  and  this  last  will  be  the  case  not  only 
with  those  who  are  more  ready-witted,  but  with  those  also  whose 
intelligence  is  more  superficial  and  more  readily  satisfied. 
Moreover,  this  play  to  them  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and  tends 
to  idleness  or  even  the  far  worse  vice  of  laziness.  There  are 
others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
difficulties,  and  even  the  most  excellent  virtue  of  thoroughness 
has  the  “  defect  of  its  quality.”  Though  such  workers  will 
often  go  far  in  the  long  run,  they  waste  much  time  in  labour 
prematurely  misapplied,  and  miss  golden  opportunities  through 
their  tardiness.  They  may  feel  bitterly  humiliated  by  the 
success  of  others  whose  work  they  know  to  be  on  a  lower 
standard  than  their  own,  and  even  lose  heart  altogether  from 
their  isolation. 

There  are  minds  of  both  these  extreme  types  who  w'ould  do 
better  by  receiving  more  individual  and  special  instruction  than 
can  be  well  afforded  to  them  in  a  large  class  ;  but  in  many  ways 
boys,  and  especially  boys  trained  under  the  influences  which 
govern  a  good  public  school,  teach  each  other  more  effectually  in 
their  play  than  a  master  can  do  by  more  direct  and  formal 
methods.  They  are  wonderfully  acute  in  finding  out  shams,  and 
take  the  conceit  more  thoroughl)'  out  of  them  by  acclamation, 
while  their  very  forcible  irony  brings  home  to  the  unready  the 
useful  truth  that  “  to  hesitate  is  to  be  lost.”  When  anything 
has  to  be  done  nothing  is  worse  than  to  stand  agape  like  a  fool.  A 
youth  is  told,  perhaps,  that  he  “oughtn’t  to  think  ”  and  that  he 
”  ought  to  think  ”  almost  in  the  same  breath,  which  no  doubt 
sounds  confusing,  but  practical  illustrations  afford  a  practical 
interpretation.  The  little  world  of  the  playground  is  in  some 
respects  a  better  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  life  than  the 
school  — or  let  us  say  rather  of  the  class  room — for  the  school 
should  include  both.  A  boy  is  taught  there  that  he  has  to  find 
his  own  place,  that  he  must  be  of  some  use  in  the  games  of  the 
school,  or  he  will  be  left  out  of  them  altogether.  Some  studious 
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lads,  and  more  especially  those  who  are  home-bred,  arc  very  slow 
to  get  a  hold  of  this  practical  truth.  They  are  praised  for  their 
docility  in  learning,  perhaps  justly  so,  but  they  never  get  out  of 
leading-strings.  They  go  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  that 
this  in  actual  life  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  that  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  their  superiors  to  give  them  lessons.  It  is  most 
true  that  every  one  who  is  in  any  sense  an  employer  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  help  on  those  who  are  working  under  him, 
but  for  their  own  sakes  it  must  be  done  in  a  different  manner. 
Only  those  can  be  helped  who  can  learn  how  to  help  themselves, 
and  the  only  sense  in  which  a  man  can  be  said  honestly  and 
independently  to  help  himself  is  by  rendering  acceptable  service 
to  those  from  whom  he  in  return  receives  his  support.  It  is, 
indeed,  something  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  do  correctly  just  what 
he  is  told  to  do,  but  he  cannot  expect  to  be  told  too  much  or  too 
often.  And  more  than  this  is  required  from  every  one  who  would 
fit  himself  for  anything  higher  than  the  most  mechanical 
routine  :  every  advance  upon  this  requires  the  capacity  to  under¬ 
take  more  or  less  of  individual  responsibility.  Even  changes  in 
detail  from  one  kind  of  routine  to  another  require  that  each  one 
must  learn  for  himself  and  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
help  which  other  busy  workers  can  afford  to  give  him.  Even  the 
most  benevolent  of  travellers  cannot  count  as  on  the  strength  of 
their  party  those  who  want  to  be  carried  to  their  destination, 
however  ready  they  may  be — and  ought  to  be — to  support  those 
who  fall  out  of  their  ranks  by  misadventure.  The  habit  of 
independence  which  is  taught  iu  the  class  room  may  be  most 
effectually  realised  in  the  playground,  and  both  are  connoted  as 
spheres  for  the  appropriate  action  of  the  schoolmaster  who  would 
be  a  true  trainer  of  men. 

Happily  for  us,  the  habits  of  our  English  boys  have  in  them, 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  essentials  requisite  for  developing 
this  branch  of  education.  A  lad  who  can  merely  spin  a  top  or 
show  skill  in  “  knuckling  down  at  taw,”  gets  the  small  modicum 
of  credit  which  is  due  to  such  merely  personal  accomplishments  ; 
the  lively  interest  of  the  rising  generation  centres  in  cricket 
and  in  football,  and  in  such  organised  games  as  imply  much 
more  than  these.  Each  one  must  work  for  his  side,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  school.  He  is  taught  to  feel  that  he  plays  a  very 
mean  and  shabby  part  when  he  plays  only  for  his  own  hand. 
He  must  go  where  the  captain  of  his  eleven,  or  of  his  fifteen,  tells 
him  he  ought  to  go,  to  make  the  best  of  the  team  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  If  he  wants  to  bowl  when  some  one  else  can  bowl 
more  effectually,  he  is  properly  snubbed,— possibly  he  may 
have  been  right,  but  he  learns  to  bide  his  time,  and  that  is  a 
useful  lesson  for  himself  and  his  companions  also,  which  should 
stand  them  in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  must 
be  alert  at  his  post,  though  it  may  be  one  he  does  not  like,  and 
prompt  to  “  back  up  ”  and  guard  against  any  possible  mischance. 
Discipline  of  this  kind  effectually  takes  a  lad  out  of  himself. 
If  inclined  to  dreaming  it  impels  him  to  sustained  attention  ; 
the  excuse  will  never  be  received  that  he  did  not  expect  anything 
to  come  his  way.  It  does  come  his  way,  and  he  is  caught 
napping.  The  theory  formally  taught  comes  home  to  him  with 
a  very  personal  application  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  on 
anywhere  unless  he  minds  w-hat  he  is  about. 

The  playgi’ound,  no  doubt,  has  to  be  watched  constantly  and 
with  the  most  judicious  care  ;  but  many  most  important  truths 
can  be  most  effectually  brought  home  when  the  master  can  lay 
aside  for  a  while  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  identify  himself 
more  fully  with  his  pupils.  Cheating  of  all  kinds  is  more 
keenly  felt  to  be  mean,  detestable,  and  a  common  nuisance  when 
it  is  seen  that  it  spoils  even  every  game  that  is  worth  playing. 
And  the  finer  shades  of  honour  and  fair  dealing  are  instinctively 
recognised  when  the  master  can  say  with  all  his  heart  that  we, 
not  you  or  I,  but  we,  have  little  cause  to  boast  of  a  success 
which  has  been  gained  by  a  mere  fluke,  or  by  some  chance 
weakness  on  the  other  side — when  he  can  draw  his  young 
companions  with  him  to  acknowledge  without  envy  the  mei'its 
of  their  opponents,  and  show  them  something  of  the  true  grace 
of  courtesy,  and  the  unostentatious  self-respect  which  springs 
from  it.  He  can  show  here,  perhaps  even  better  than  in  the 
schoolroom,  that  defeat  in  a  well-fought  contest  is  not  degra¬ 
dation,  and  talk  more  freely  over  what  ive  did,  or  left  undone, 
that  might  have  led  to  a  different  result ;  and  that  while 
mistakes  may  be  amended  or  retrieved,  sticking  to  them  with 
our  eyes  shut  is  folly  without  excuse.  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man,  and  the  best  lessons  of  life  are  learned  in  the  world  which 
is  most  real  to  him. 

If  one  word  of  suggestion  may  be  added  to  the  teacher  on  this 
aspect  of  his  life’s  work  it  would  be  this  : — Bear  ever  in  mind 


that  your  obj  ect  is  not  to  do  yourself,  but  to  inspire  others  to 
do;  encourage  independence  of  action  wherever  it  is  genuinely 
shown.  You  need  not  on  this  side  be  “  cock  of  the  school” 
on  all  occasions  :  let  the  young  birds  try  their  wings.  They  will 
not  forget  the  authority  of  the  master  because  they  have  found 
him  to  be  more  than  a  master — their  friend  and  their  councillor 
who  cau  understand  their  difficulties  and  upon  whose  ready 
sympathy  they  can  ever  rely. 

Still,  though  these  weighty  considerations  are  involved,  play 
must  be  real  play.  The  law  of  the  intermittence  of  activity  runs 
through  all  Nature.  Play  must  be  truly  a  recreation  (but  not  a 
dissipation)  of  our  energies. 

The  string  overstretched  breaks,  and  music  flies  ; 

The  string-  o’erslack  is  dumb,  and  music  dies.” 

The  degree  of  tension  which  yields  harmony  lies  between  the  two 
extremes. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  genuine  spontaneity  of  play  which  makes  it 
so  valid  a  test  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
character,  and  will  most  strongly  tend  to  govern  conduct  in  after 
life. 

The  inability  to  play  must  be  accounted  a  great  defect  and  mis¬ 
fortune — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  maturity  especially, 
men  will  take  their  play  in  very  different  ways.  But  few  powerful 
minds  have  been  without  a  keen  sense  of  humour  ;  many  have 
possessed  it  in  a  marked  degree ;  and  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  capacity  was  not  wanting  in  them.  Of  a  very  different 
type  is  the  being  of  portentous  gravity  who  looks  as  though  he 
dared  not  shake  his  head  for  fear  of  disarranging  his  ideas.  A 
good  game  of  play  would  be  kill  or  cure  for  him,  and  only  in  our 
reckless  moments  could  we  suggest  so  desperate  a  remedy.  He 
must  serve  rather  as  a  warning  to  learn  how  to  play  in  good  time 
and  never  afterwards  to  lose  the  habit.  How  much  work  has  been 
marred  by  exclusively  regarding  a  subject  till  the  mind  works 
into  a  narrow  groove  of  its  own,  and  loses  all  sense  of  proportion. 
A  little  real  play  would  have  given  new  energy  to  the  faculties  over¬ 
strained,  and  brought  them  into  harmony  with  others  probably  in  a 
distressing  state  of  half-repressed  irritation  from  the  want  of  a  due 
modicum  of  exercise.  The  worker  returning  refreshed  to  his 
subject,  if  not  able  to  see  all  sides  of  it,  at  all  events  finds  that  he 
observes  many  more  of  them  than  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  saddest  of  all  the  aspects  of  our  civilisation  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  passed  over.  There  are  many  to  whom  real  work  and  play 
are  alike  unknown.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  the  two  must  go  together,  and  each  one  must  be 
made  the  fitting  counterpart  of  the  other.  Much  as  those  of  us 
who  work  with  our  brains  find  the  need  of  some  bodily  exercise 
to  keep  us  in  good  working  order  all  round,  so  those  whose  work 
draws  heavily  on  their  bodily  strength,  show  that  they  require 
something  more  than  mere  rest  from  their  toil,  and  the  unsatisfied 
want  for  amusement  and  recreation  too  often  finds  an  outlet  in 
reckless  dissipation,  alike  fatal  to  -work  and  to  play.  It  is  a  true 
and  wise  instinct  which  has  brought  agencies  of  both  kinds,  to 
bear  against  this  great  national  evil.  We  want  play  for  the 
workshop  as  well  as  for  the  schoolroom. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  about  the  dangerous 
nature  of  our  games.  Football  has  been  especially  the  subject  of 
animadversion.  It  -would  not  be  quite  safe  to  take  the  word  of  the 
boys  about  it,  for,  of  all  things,  they  fear  the  bare  suspicion  that 
they  could  funk  anything.  But  the  opinion  of  young  men  who 
have  not  lost  touch  of  boyhood,  and  especially  of  those  who 
have  acquired  some  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  higher  classes 
of  our  public  shools,  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  their 
grandmothers.  The  necessity  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  super¬ 
vision  is  admitted,  in  order  to  check  thoughtless  abuses  which 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  But  are  all  games  which  call  for 
strenuous  exertion  to  be  discouraged  and  kept  in  leading-strings  ? 
Against  the  risks  and  accidents,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  must 
be  set  the  far  larger  and  more  general  gain  which  results  from  such 
manly  training.  The  quick  eye,  the  sure  foot,  the  body  well 
balanced  so  as  to  give  full  play  to  the  internal  organs,  and  the 
best  and  promptest  use  of  every  limb  ;  the  self-control  and 
presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  sudden  danger — are  not  all  these, 
and  such  as  these,  elements  of  safety  both  to  those  who  possess 
them,  and  those  who  may  be  aided  by  the  possessors.  Strength 
may  be  overtaxed  or  unwisely  used,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to 
guard  against  excess  ;  but  it  is  far  worse  to  induce  an  artificial 
weakness  and  delicacy  that  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  inevitable 
accidents  to  which  we  are  constantly  liable. 

A  miserable,  morbid  sentiment  too  often  finds  expression 
that  pain  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  hardships  are  degrading, 
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and  physical  strength  essentially  brutal.  Humanity  suffers 
far  more  from  the  apathy  of  the  weak  than  from  the  vigour  of 
well-trained  strength.  It  is  no  more  true  that  such  strength 
despises  physical  weakness  than  that  weakness  habitually  en¬ 
vies  strength.  Both  evils  are  possible,  but  neither  are  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  and  both  are  equally  under  the  control  of  sound  and 
righteous  education.  Let  the  weak  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  the 
strong  man  in  his  strength,  and  recognise  in  it  one  great  element 
of  the  national  greatness  in  which  he  shares  and  to  which  he 
in  other  ways  may  contribute.  Let  us  get  rid  utterly  of  the 
absurdity  that  mind  and  body  are  adversely  in  opposition.  All 
activity,  whether  termed  mental  or  bodily,  depends  equally  on 
the  brain,  and  is  associated  and  correlated  there  in  ways  more 
subtle  than  we  can  determine.  We  acknowledge  the  differences 
which  exist  in  the  individual,  and,  while  in  early  life  our  aim  is 
so  to  develop  the  weaker  faculties  that  none  should  be  wholly 
wanting,  we  strive  in  maturer  years  to  give  full  effect  to  those 
powers  which  justly  claim  predominance ;  so  that  each  and  all 
of  us  may  best  serve  his  God  and  his  country  with  the  best 
members  which  he  has.  R.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

A  supplementary  B.A.  pass-list  (Colonial)  has  been  issued,  showing 
that  one  candidate  has  obtained  the  degree  at  Hong  Kong  and 
another  at  Toronto  ;  each  passes  in  the  First  Division. 

The  pass-list  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Music,  due  before 
our  last  number  was  issued,  has  since  been  published,  and  it  appears 
that  eleven  of  the  fourteen  candidates  are  successful ;  three  of  these 
are  already  graduates  in  Arts  (B.A.),  and  one  is  a  D.Sc.  The  only 
candidate  at  the  Intermediate  D.  Mus.  Examination  has  also  passed, 
and  in  the  First  Division. 

During  January  the  whole  series  of  examinations  in  Laws  have 
been  held,  also  the  half-yearly  Matriculation  Examination  and  the 
Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Medicine  ;  but  only 
the  pass-lists  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Laws  and  the 
LL.B.  Examination  have  been  published.  The  former  shows  29 
names  (22  in  the  First  Division),  and  the  latter  17  (only  4  in  the 
First  Division). 

A  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  on  January  22nd.  The  heads 
of  business  on  the  agenda-paper  were  few  and  unimportant.  Some 
proposals  for  making  the  University  a  coaching  institution  and  a 
mutual  improvement  society  were  vigorously  snuffed  out ;  but  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  formation  of  a  debating  society  was 
passed.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  applications  for  such  approval 
for  projects  which  are  still  in  the  clouds,  and  with  which  Con¬ 
vocation  as  such  has  nothing  to  do,  will  not  become  the  fashion. 
Some  resolutions  suggesting  that  the  mathematical  papers  should  be 
set  on  the  earlier  days  of  certain  examinations  were  also  passed  ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
might  he  urged  with  equal  force  in  regard  to  papers  in  other  subjects. 

A  reference  was  made  by  the  Chairman  (Dr.  Wood)  to  a  matter  of 
another  character,  but  of  more  immediate  interest.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that,  in  1887,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for 
commemorating  both  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  and  that  of  the 
University,  which  fell  in  the  same  year.  Contributions  were  made 
by  the  Senate,  the  graduates,  and  some  examiners,  amounting  in  all 
to  above  £700.  The  Managing  Committee  resolved,  if  the  sum  at 
their  disposal  allowed,  to  set  up  within  the  University  building  a 
statue  of  the  Queen  ;  and  Mr.  Boehm,  having  been  approached  on 
the  subject,  kindly  undertook  to  execute  a  statue  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  that  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Works  undertook  the  mounting  of  the  statue;  and  Dr.  Wood 
announced  that  there  is  good  ground  for  expecting  that  the  work 
may  be  completed  by  Presentation  Day  of  the  current  year  (May  loth). 

Oxford. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Queen’s  College,  is  the  Senior  Mathe¬ 
matical  Scholar  for  1889;  Mr.  A.  E.  Jolliffe,  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  the  Junior  Scholar,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  F.  White,  Scholar  of 
Wadham  College,  the  Junior  Exhibitioner. 

The  Vacation,  though  it  has  not  teemed  with  incident,  has  not  been 
entirely  uneventful.  The  sword  which  for  loDg  weeks  hung  suspended 
over  the  Warden  of  Merton’s  head  has  been  removed.  The  sentences 
which  had  been  thought  to  rival  the  utterances  of  Mr.  O’Brien, 
were  declared  on  affidavit  to  be  jokes.  The  trouble  is  over,  the 
cloud  has  passed  harmlessly  away. 

The  beginning  of  Term  brings  tho  usual  wrangle  over  lecture-lists  ; 
some  have  more  than  they  want  of  what  they  do  not  need,  and  none 
have  all  of  what  they  want.  Ths  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  will  lecture  on  the  same  subject  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Reader  in  Ancient  History. 


[Feb.  1,  1889. 

The  lectures  at  Wycliffe  Hall  this  term  will  consist  of  the  following 
courses: — (1)  Elements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Articles  xi.,  &c. ;  (2) 
The  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua — Esther)  ;  (3) 
The  Psalms,  exx — cl.  ;  (4)  Hints  on  the  preparation  of  Sermons ;  (5) 
Hebrew.  There  will  be  eight  addresses  in  the  hall,  open  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  Wednesdays,  at  3  p.m.,  beginning  January  23rd; 
subject — Elements  in  the  Christian  Life. 

The  Professor  of  Music  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  * 1  The  Ancient 
Forms  of  Dance  Music  in  England,”  with  illustrations  on  the 
pianoforte,  in  tho  Sheldonian  Threatre,  on  Wednesday,  March  6  th, 
at  two  o’clock. 

Sir  Charles  E.  Bernard,  K.O.S.I.,  will  give  a  course  of  six  Lectures, 
by  appointment  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Common  University  Fund,  on 
11  The  Land  Revenue  System  of  India.” 

Mr.  F.  M.  West,  a  blind  gentleman,  has  obtained  a  second  class  in 
honours  in  the  History  School.  Mr.  West  was  educated  in  the  Blind 
College,  Worcester. 

Cambridge. 

At  a  Congregation  held  on  the  morning  of  January  10th,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  formally  vacated  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  by  delivering  up  the  maces  and  seals  of  office  to  Dr.  Searle, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  was  elected  his  successor  in  November 
last.  In  his  valedictory  address  the  retiring  Vice-Chancellor  reviewed 
the  chief  events  of  the  past  academical  year,  foremost  in  exceptional 
interest  being  the  royal  visit  on  the  9th  of  June,  when  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princesses  Louise,  Victoria,  and  Maud  of 
Wales  honoured  the  University  with  their  presence,  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
admission  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward 
of  Wales  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  honoris  causa.  After  referring 
to  the  obituary  for  the  year,  Dr.  Taylor  intimated  that  tho  application  for 
a  reduction  of  the  sums  c.ontributable  by  the  colleges  to  the  Common 
University  Fund  in  the  next  three  years  had  been  carefully  considered 
by  him  and  granted.  The  subject  for  the  Yorke  Prize,  1889,  is  “An 
historical  sketch  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.” 
The  prize  is  of  the  value  of  £100,  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  who  are  not  more  than  seven  years’  standing  from  admission  to 
their  first  degree  on  December  1st,  1889,  on  or  before  which  day  the 
essays  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  is  vacant.  The  Professor  is  elected 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  but  maybe  re-elected.  The  election  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  February  22nd. 

Professor  Stokes,  M.P.  for  the  University,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sir  Robert  Rede’s  lecturer  for 
the  present  year. 

The  election  of  a  Hulsean  Lecturer  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
February  16th.  Candidates  must  be  of  the  ago  of  30  years  or  upwards, 
and  in  holy  orders,  and  they  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  or  of  some  higher 
degree  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Lecturer  receives  a  stipend 
of  about  £70,  and  holds  office  for  one  year  only;  but  may  be  re-elected 
after  an  interval  of  five  years.  He  is  required  to  preach  at  least  four 
sermons  during  his  year  of  office,  at  times  prescribed  by  the  authority  of 
the  University,  but  is  not  required  to  print  or  publish  his  sermons. 
Candidates  must  send  their  names  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  managers  of  the  Craven  fund  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
from  graduates  of  the  University,  of  not  more  than  five  years’  standing 
from  the  completion  of  their  first  degree,  who  desire  to  be  elected  to  a 
Craven  studentship.  The  object  of  the  studentship  is  the  furtherance  of 
advanced  study  or  research,  away  from  Cambridge,  in  the  language, 
literature,  history,  archaeology,  or  art  of  Ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The 
emolument  of  the  studentship  is  £200  a  year. 

Examinations  for  Scholarships  at  Downing,  Clare,  and  Corpus  Christi 
Colleges  are  announced. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Two  new  professorships  have  been  created  at  the  University  of  Durham. 
The  first  of  them,  surgery, 'has  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Heath,  Newcastle  ; 
and  the  second,  physiology,  to  Dr.  Oliver.  The  Senate  in  taking  this 
step  have  doubtless  been  moved  by  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
rendering  the  medical  school  of  the  University  as  complete  as  possiblo. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Gifford  Lecturer  for  St.  Andrews  University, 
delivered  his  introductory  address  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  1 7,  to  a  large  audience  of  students  and  general  public. 
Principal  Donaldson  presided. 

Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  has  written  to  the  Times  regretting 
that  the  Parliamentary  Session  should  have  been  allowed  to  close  without 
some  protest  at  the  way  in  which,  after  the  intimation  given  early  last 
year  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  interests  of 
the  provincial  University  Colleges  are  still  neglected.  He  points  out  that 
whereas  the  Irish  Universities  and  University  Colleges,  tho  Scottish  and 
the  Welsh  Colleges  receive  adequate  provision,  the  eleven  English  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleges  arc  denied  all  Imperial  support ;  and  urges  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives  of  large  towns  which  contain  University  Colleges 
to  unite,  and  by  drafting  a  special  Bill,  and  introducing  it  early  next 
Session,  to  hasten  the  dilatory  hand  of  the  Government  and  save  the 
weaker  Colleges  from  bankruptcy,  which  stares  them  in  the  face. 
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University  Correspondence  Classes. 

(Founded  in  1882.) 


A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  PREPARES  FOR  ALL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS, 

AND  FOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


IE  ^ZElLTIElsra-  CLASSES 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SAME  TUTORS. 

PRIVATE  ORAL  TUITION, 

With,  or  without  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  London. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

78  passed  the  B.A.,  and  16  the  B.Sc.,  in  Three  Years. 

More  Candidates  passed  the  B.A.  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  from 
these  Classes,  than  from  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

Matriculation  Manual,  6d. ;  Intermediate  Arts  Manual,  6d. 


Secretary  — M.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

38  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD,  BRONDESBITRY,  LONDON,  NAY. 


“  Under  your  system  a  boy  must  learn  to  THINK.” 

THORNTON’S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

FOURTEEN  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  Pupils  have  obtained  the 
distinction  of  being  placed  FIRST  in  Book-keeping  at 
recent  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping-  . \ 

By  J.  Thornton.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  j 

Used  in  nearly  all  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom. 

A  Key  to  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping  . \ 

For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Private  Students  only,  with  V 
Notes,  by  J.  Thornton.  Oblong  4to.  ‘  J 

Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping  . ) 

Second  Edition.  Original  and  select.  By  J.Thoenton.  ) 


2s.  6d. 

(Macmillan.) 


10s.  6d. 

(Macmillan.) 

9d. 

(SlMPKIN.) 


With  Copious  Notes,  written  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves 
AKey  . ]  (SlMPKIN.) 

EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Books  Specially  Prepared  for  Working  out  the  Exercises  in 
Thornton's  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping . 

No.  1.— For  working  out  Exercises  on  Lessons  I.— X.  v  9d. 

Containing  intructions.  Examples,  and  Special  Diree-  >• 
tions  to  Junior  Pupils.  ) 

No.  2.— For  working  out  the  Test  Exercises  on  Lessons  V 

X.— XII . I  9d. 

In  this  hook  the  Exercises  are  worked  out  in  skeleton  i 

form  only.  ' 

No.  3.— For  working  out  the  Test  Exercises  fully  ...  N  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  show  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  manner  ! 

“  How  to  Prove  the  Books,”  by  making  Capital  Account  l 
and  Balance  Sheet  agree.  J 

No.  4. — For  working  out  the  Exercises  on  Lessons 

XIII.  and  XIV . |  is.  6d. 

Comprising  Journal,  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  and  Ledger.  A  very  cheap  and  useful  book  for 
practical  work. 

Case  to  contain  all  the  above  . 


Complete  Set,  with  Case 


6d. 
5s.  Od. 


London  :  SlMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO. 


®  A  SPECIMEN  SET  of  these  Exercise  Boohs  sent  post  free  to  Principals 
of  Schools  on  application  to  the  Author,  Avenue  House,  Sevcnoaks,  Kent, 
enclosing  Postal  Order  for  3s.  Cd. 


CLASSES  COMMENCE: 

Matriculation  -  -  Feb.  2nd. 
Inter.  Arts  -  -  -  Feb.  9th. 
B.A . Feb.  10th. 


LIST  OF  TUTORS. 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch  IY. 

(English  and  French),  Teachers’  Diploma,  Early  English  Text 
Society’s  Prizeman. 

B.  J.  Hayes,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First-Class  Honours  in 

Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final ;  Editor  of  Homer's  Iliad  VI.  ; 
Author  of  Matric.  Latin ;  a  Translation  of  Xenophon's  Oeconomicus, 
Jointly  of  Inter.  Greek. 

S.  Rideal,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  Chemistry,  Gold  Medallist;  Assistant 
Lecturer,  University  College,  London ;  and  Assistant  Examiner 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

W.  F.  Masom,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First-Class  Honours  (Classics)  at 
B.A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at  Inter.  Arts,  Second  in 
Honours  at  Matric.,  University  Exhibitioner ;  Editor  of  Homer's 
Odyssey,  XVII.,  and  Milton's  Sonnets  ;  Author  of  A  Translation 
of  The  Epistles  of  Horace;  A  Synopsis  of  Roman  and  Grecian  History. 
J.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hons. 

G.  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Division 

in  Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Camb.  Phil.  Soc. 

Mons.  J.  L.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  both  at 
Inter,  and  Final;  B.  es  Sc.  and  B.  es  L.  Paris;  also  of  Stuttgart 
and  Strasburg  Universities. 

C.  Y.  Burton,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours. 

H.  J.  Maidment,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours, 

Author  of  A  Translation  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

F-  Ryland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Second  in  First-Class  Honours  (Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  &c.);  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Science  Triposes, 
Cambridge  ;  Author  of  a  Manual  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  for 
Lond.  B.A.  and  B.Sc.,  &c. 

J.  Welton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.’s  at  Degree  Exam., 
Honours  in  French  at  B.A.  and  English  at  Inter. 

C.  H.  Draper,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  B.A.,  Teachers’  Diploma. 

S.  Moses,  Esq.,  B.A.,  First  Class  Honours  London  and  Oxford 
(Double),  First  in  Honours  at  Matriculation. 

C.  G.  Lamb,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Honours  in  Physics  both  at  Inter,  and 
Final ;  Neil  Arnott  Medallist ;  Exhibitioner  at  Matriculation. 

A.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  D.Mus.  (Lond.,  one  of  two  only),  10th  in 
Honours  at  Matriculation,  and  Honours  in  Classical  Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

G.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.),  M.B.  (Hons.). 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry. 

With  fifteen  others,  for  whose  degrees  see  page  7  of  Prospectus. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

PENSIONS,  &C. 

PROVISION  AGAINST  THE  WANTS  OF  OLD  AGE  AND  RETIREMENT  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Schemes  of  Provision  for  SCHOOLMASTERS  and  SCHOOLMISTRESSES,  and  their  Dependants,  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  Special  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The.  Schemes  prepared  by  The  Edinburgh  Life  Office  secure— (1)  a  Provision ,  available  immediately  on  the  Teacher's  Death; 
and  (2)  a  Provision  POP  THE  TEACHER  against  the  later  years  of  life,  available  (as  may  then  be  desired)  either  in  one  Sum 
or  as  a  PENSION,  after  a  given  age  has  been  reached. 


GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OE  THE  SCHEME. 

1.  There  is  no  entry-money,  fee,  or  other  payment  required  beyond  the  fixed  Yearly  (£4)  or  Half-yearly  (£2.  2s.)'  Contribution. 

2.  Immediately  on  payment  of  the  first  year’s  Contribution,  the  Teacher  is  secured  the  Full  Benefit  of  the  Scheme. 

3.  The  Contributions  cease,  and  the  Benefits  are  payable  in  full,  on  the  attainment  of  the  age  agreed  on,  or  immediately  after  the 
Teacher’s  death,  as  the  case  may  he. 

4.  The  Contributions  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time,  the  Benefit  in  that  event  being  reduced  to  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
Contributions  paid. 

5.  The  Benefits  are  guaranteed  by  an  old  and  wealthy  Corporation,  having  Accumulated  Funds  exceeding  £2,250,000  sterling,  and  an 
Annual  Revenue  of  upwards  of  £300,000. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  MAY  BF  HAD  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  EDINBURGH  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(FOUNDED  1823.  INCORPORATED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.) 

HEAD  OFFICE:  22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


Manchester:  12  KING  STREET. 
Liverpool  :  40  CASTLE  STREET. 


Newcastle:  4  ST.  NICHOLAS  BUILDINGS. 
Birmingham:  16  BENNETT’S  HILL. 


Bristol  :  20  CLARE  STREET. 

Dublin:  55  UPPER  SACKYILLE  STREET. 


Glasgow:  122  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 


Dundee  :  56  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES  DURING  1888. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1888. 

FOUR  students  toot  HONOURS, 
one  qualified  for  University  Prize. 

AT  M.A.,  1888, 

A  Student  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1888, 

26 

STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  passed  by  any 
Institution  at  this  Exam. 


AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1888, 

43 

STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  one  Institution  at 

this  Exam. 

NINE  also  passed  the  Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Science 
Exams.,  out  of  eleven  who  went  up. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

FOUR  Students  took  HONOURS. 

33 

STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  passed  by  any 

Institution. 

A  copy  of  the  Inter,  and  B.A.  Pass  Lists  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application. 


For  the  remarkable  Absence  of  Failures,  see  page  31  of  Prospectus. 

Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  of  the  Classes  may  be  bad  from  THE  SECRETARY,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 
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U.  C.  C.  MA  TRIO.  BOOKS. 

Matriculation  Directories.  Price  Is.  No.  V.,  January,  1S89.  Now 
ready.  Contents  :  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— Complete  Solu¬ 
tions  to  all  the  Papers  by  London  Graduates  with  Honours— A  Practical 
Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination, 
and  of  Authors  prescribed.  Back  Numbers  may  be  had. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Latin.  Is.  Cd. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  French  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  Chemistry  :  Motes  and  Papers.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  Latin  and  Greek.  Is.  6d. 

FOR  JUNE,  1889. 

Vergil’s  Aeneid  I.  Vocabularies,  6d.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Vergil’s  Aeneid  V.  Vocabularies,  Gd.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Xenophon,  Cyropaedia,  Book  V.  Vocabularies,  interleaved  (only),  Is. 


U.  0.  0.  INTER.  ARTS  BOOKS. 

Intermediate  Arts  Guides.  Published  the  week  following  each  Exam. 
Containing  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Examination,  and  a  full  Guide  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  Books  and  Authors  for  18S9.  No.  3,  July  1888.  Back 
numbers  may  be  had.  Price  Is. 

No.  3  may  be  obtained  with  full  Answers  to  all  the  Examination 
Papers  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Examination,  price  2s.  Gd.,  bound  in 
leatherette.  Copies  contain  a  reprint  of  the  Pass  List. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  For  Inter.  Arts  and  Science.  2s.  Gd. 

Intermediate  Latin.  2s. 

Intermediate  Greek.  2s. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers.  All  up  to  1888.  Is.  Gd. 
Undergraduate  Unseens,  including  all  set  at  London  University  up  to 
Jan.  1888.  Is.  6d. 

FOE,  1889. 

Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Exam. 

Papers.  Interleaved.  Is. 

Horace,  The  Epistles.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Horace,  The  Epistles.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Exam. 
Papers.  Interleaved,  Is. 

Homer’s  Odyssey  XVII.  Text  and  Notes.  2s. 

Homer’s  Odyssey  XVII.  A  Translation,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Homeric  Dialect.  2s. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text.  Interleaved 

Is. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  Complete.  Text  and  Notes— Translation— Ap¬ 
pendix— Vocabularies — Examination  Papers.  5s. 

Inter.  English,  1889.  Questions  on  all  the  Subjects  set.  2s. 

Milton’s  Sonnets.  Fully  Annotated,  and  containing  Examination  Papers. 

Is.  Gd. 


U.C.C.  B.A.  BOOKS. 

B.A.  Guides.  Published  the  week  following  each  Examination.  Con¬ 
tents:  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination  —  A  Practical  Guide  to 
suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and  of 
Authors  prescribed  for  the  next  year.  Price  Is.  No.  2,  Oct.  1888. 

Model  Answers  to  B.A.  Papers  (for  1888)  by  Graduates  at  the  head  of 
the  degree  lists  in  each  department.  Price  5s. 

B.A  Mathematics,  Questions,  and  Solutions.  Pure,  from  1881  to 
18S6.  Price  2s. 

B.A.  Unseens.  Being  all  the  passages  set  from  unprescribed  Authors  since 
first  given.  2s. 

Greek  Examination  Papers  set  at  B.A.  from  1871—1888,  excluding 
Authors.  2s. 

FOE  1889. 

Aeschylus.- Agamemnon.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Xenophon.— Oeconomicus.  A  Translation.  3s. 

Juvenal.— The  Satires.  Set  for  1889.  A  Translation.  2s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  (300)  on  the  English  subjects 
set  for  1889.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Special  Period  of  Greek  History  set  for  1889.  Is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Special  Period  of  Homan  History  set  for  1889.  Is. 

Test  Papers  on  the  Authors  and  Special  Period  in  Greek  and  Latin.  2s. 


To  be  had,  post  free  for  stated  amounts,  only  on  direct  application  to 

W.  B.  CLIVE, 

*7  &  8  Lalrymple  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£.  s.  d. 

Outer  Pages  and  Facing  Matter  .  5  10  0 

Other  Pages  .  4  10  0 

Two-thirds  Page  .  3  10  0 

Half- Page .  2  10  0 

,,  Facing  Matter  .  3  0  0 

Quarter-Page  .  1  10  0 

Column,  or  One-third  Page  .  2  0  o 

Half-Column  .  12  6 

Six  Lines  and  under .  0  3  6 

Per  Line  Additional .  0  0  G 
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Our  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  list  of  scholarships  recently  gained  by  the  boys  of 
St.  Paul’s  School.  All  the  athletic  leaders  are  named  in  the 
list.  It  is,  fortunately,  not  unfrequently  found  that  the 
captains  of  the  various  teams  of  a  school  figure  in  the  list  of 
University  honours,  hut  here  we  find  them  all  together. 
Many  persons  who  admit  that  play  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
work  look  upon  the  two  as  to  some  extent  antagonistic,  or  at 
least  as  rival  claimants  for  the  time  of  the  student,  one  of 
which  must  necessarily  give  way  to  the  other.  A  practical 
illustration  to  the  contrary,  such  as  that  furnished  by  the 
list  before  us,*  is  worth  pages  of  assertion. 

The  relation  of  play  to  work  suggested  by  such  lists  as 
this  is  fully  discussed  in  another  column,  and  it  is  there 
shown  how  the  former  assists  the  latter.  Not  only  is  it  true 
that  hoys  teach  each  other  in  their  play  lessons  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  teach  in  the  class-room,  and  that  the 
playground  furnishes  a  preparation  for  the  actual  world  of 
work  which  cannot  he  acquired  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  further 
true  that  the  habit  of  independence,  and  other  lessons  which 
may  he  taught  within  the  school,  can  be  realised  only  in  the 
playground.  There  tlie  selfish  and  self-regarding  attitudes 
which  the  modern  system  of  competitive  examination 
encourages,  may  he  corrected,  for  there  the  competitor 
throws  his  own  score  into  the  general  total  of  his  team,  and 
shares  the  glory  of  success  with  his  comrades.  The  growth 
and  development  of  English  society  has  been  affected,  and 
we  think  greatly  benefited," by  the  custom  which  has  caused 
hoys  of  families  and  of  professions  the  most  widely  diverse 
to  he  thrown  together,  and  to  be  taught  to  realise  each  other’s 
worth  as  they  shout  for  tlie  victory  of  their  school  in  the 
cricket  field  or  playground. 

It  is  true  that  school  games  involve  danger  and  often  cause 
pain,  but  we  cannot  condemn  too  emphatically  the  “  miserable, 
morbid  sentiment  ”  which  teaches  that  pain  is  an  evil.  Tlie 
wilful  and  unnecessary  infliction  of  pain  is,  of  course,  to  he 
condemned  as  brutalising  to  the  agent,  hut  at  the  same  time 
tlie  fear  of  pain  is  a  form  of  cowardice  which  education  should 
remove.  There  is  no  life  altogether  free  from  pain,  and  we 
should  have  to  alter  all  our  notions  of  the  objects  of  education 
if  we  accepted  the  view  that  every  path  must  be  avoided  in 
which  pain  maybe  encountered.  The  aim  of  physical  training 

*  St.  Paul’s  School. — H.  N.  Bate,  Captain  of  Fives  Club,  Scholar  of 
Trinity,  Oxford ;  W.  Thomas,  Captain  of  Football  Club,  Scholar  of 
Christ’s,  Cambridge ;  L.  Tubbs,  Captain  of  Cricket  Club,  Scholar  of 
Caius,  Cambridge;  A.  L.  Wood,  Captain  of  Rowing  Club,  Scholar  of 
Caius,  Cambridge ;  Ryr,  winner  of  the  Mile,  Brackenbury  Scholarship, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  City  Middle  Class  School.— R.  C.  Chevalier 
(1G),  Leader  of  Athletic  Club,  Foundation  Scholar,  St.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Dec.  1889) ;  and  others. 
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is  to  produce  health,  vigour,  and  activity  ;  yet  it  is  to  train  to 
patient  endurance  as  well  as  hardy  strength.  No  doubt,  here 
as  everywhere,  we  must  guard  against  excess.  Boys  must  not 
he  allowed  to  sacrifice  everything  to  cricket,  or  even  to  devote 
to  it  a  number  of  hours  or  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  out  of  all 
proportion.  They  must  neither  be  allowed  to  play  with  their 
work  nor  labour  over  their  play  ;  the  two  are  in  close  correla¬ 
tion,  but  the  benefits  of  both  are  lost  if  the  methods  of  the  one 
are  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  But  they  should 
never  be  taught  the  absurdity  that  mind  and  body  are  in 
opposition.  It  is  sometimes  said,  with  a  sneer  at  athletics, 
that  they  encourage  the  attainment  of  purely  corporeal  or 
animal  attributes  ;  but,  when  play  and  work  at  school  and  at 
home  are  properly  adjusted,  while  they  make  our  boys  good 
animals,  they  may  at  the  same  time  make  them  good  and 
thoughtful  men. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  more  liberal 
public  provision  is  made  for  education  than  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  yet  not  even  in  England,  whose  higher 
education  owes  so  little  to  the  State,  has  private  munificence 
been  more  active  in  modern  times  in  founding  institutions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  studies.  It  is  true,  a  wealthy 
American  is  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using  or 
abusing  his  wealth  in  the  acquisition  and  support  of 
hereditary  rank.  The  far-seeing  framers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  took  care  to  provide  that  no  hereditary 
titles  should  be  recognised  among  American  citizens.  Hence 
the  desire  for  posthumous  fame  iu  America  must  satisfy 
itself  in  some  form,  which,  if  not  essentially  more  magnani¬ 
mous,  is  not  seldom  more  widely  utilitarian  than  founding 
and  endowing  a  title. 

The  latest  example  of  private  munificence  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  object,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  not  more 
remarkable  from  the  proportions  of  the  gift  than  on  account 
of  the  singular  character  of  the  institution  which  it  is  to 
call  into  existence. 

It  is  announced  that  Senator  Standford,  a  Californian 
millionaire,  has  allocated  a  sum  of  two  millions  sterling  for 
the  founding  of  a  University  which  is  to  bear  its  founder’s 
name.  This  University  is  to  be  no  pale  imitation  of  any 
previously  existing  one,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
New.  In  comprehensiveness  of  curriculum  it  will  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  Education  from  the  Kindergarten  stage 
up  to  the  highest  stage  to  which  it  can  be  carried  is  to  be 
provided  within  its  schools  and  faculties.  Nor  will  the  means 
of  recreation,  and  those  inspiriting  influences  which  come  from 
breathing  the  free  air  of  field  and  forest,  be  wanting.  Seven 
thousand  acres  in  the  valley  of  San  Jose  are  now  being 
laid  out  with  the  design  of  forming  a  surrounding  forest  and 
garden  to  the  new  buildings.  The  plans  for  the  whole 
structure  are  complete,  and  they  show  an  intention  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  means  of  scientific  research  and  instruction  for  large 
numbers  of  students  in  the  central  building  ;  provision  is  also 
to  be  made  for  out-of-doors  instruction,  and,  most  singular  of 
all,  for  the  formation  in  association  with  the  University  “  of 
a  community  instructively  representative  of  attractive  and 
wholesome  conditions,  social  and  domestic.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  ideal  of  a  University,  it  is 
difficult,  for  those  who  know  the  history  of  our  own  great 
Universities  and  their  colleges,  to  believe  that  it  is  an  ideal 


capable  of  realisation.  The  late  Rector  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  “  Suggestions  for  Academical  Organisation,” 
tells  us, — “  The  colleges  werejin  their  origin  endowments  not 
for  the  elements  of  a  general  liberal  education,  but  for  the 
prolonged  study  of  special  and  professional  faculties  by  men 
of  riper  age.  The  Universities  embraced  both  these  objects. 
The  colleges,  while  they  incidentally  aided  in  elementary 
education,  were  specially  devoted  to  the  highest  learning. 
This  was  the  theory  of  the  Middle-Age  University,  and  the 
design  of  collegiate  foundations  in  their  origin.  Time  and 
circumstances  have  brought  about  a  total  change.  The 
colleges  no  longer  promote  the  researches  of  science  or  direct 
professional  study.  Here  and  there,  college  walls  may  shelter 
an  occasional  student,  but  not  in  larger  proportions  than  may 
be  found  in  private  life.  Elementary  teaching  of  youths 
under  twenty  is  now  the  only  function  performed  by  the 
University,  and  almost  the  only  object  of  college  endow¬ 
ments.  Colleges  were  homes  for  the  life-study  of  the  highest 
and  most  abstruse  parts  of  knowledge.  They  have  become 
boarding  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  are  taught  to  youths',”  An  unrelenting  fate  may 
have  a  like  chequered  history,  leading  up  to  a  like  impotent 
conclusion  in  store  for  the  Standford  University.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  “boarding  school  ”  for  youths,  it  may  become  a 
huge  Kindergarten.  Trial  alone  can  decide  what  measure  of 
success  this  singular  experiment  in  University-making  may 
achieve.  The  Cornell  University  has  not  failed  through  its 
“  eccentric  ”  provision  that  each  of  its  students  must  earn  his 
living  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  We  note  one  feature  of 
this  endowment  with  •  satisfaction,  viz.,  its  liberal  character. 
The  higher  education  has  suffered  much  in  the  United  States 
by  the  multiplication  of  poorly  endowed  Universities.  Com¬ 
petition  among  these  may  assume  either  the  form  of  rivalry  in 
educational  excellence,  or  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
proficiency  to  win  the  greatest  possible  number  of  candidates 
for  degrees.  It  is  hardly  realised  in  this  country  that  the 
number  of  local  and  denominational  colleges  in  the  States 
with  full  University  powers  is  very  large.  To  add  to  the 
number  of  these  at  present  would  not  advance  by  very  much 
the  higher  education  in  America.  But  the  Standford 
University  will  not  be  dependent  for  its  subsistence  on  the 
power  of  granting  degi’ees.  Its  professors  will  have  no  other 
duty  cast  upon  them  than  that  of  working  emulously  to 
increase  the  merit  and  renown  of  their  chairs,  to  realise  the 
ideal  of  the  founder  of  their  University,  regardless  of  ways 
and  means.  Educationists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should 
watch  with  interest  this  new  departure.  We  in  this  country 
are  too  apt  to  narrow  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  in 
education,  to  think  that  all  that  is  best  and  wisest  in  reference 
thereto  has  been  long  ago  discovered,  and  to  exaggerate  the 
power  of  the  past  over  the  present  and  future. 


The  present  slack  period  of  the  dailies  is  being  taken 
up  principally  with  educational  topics.  The  questions  of 
Juvenile  Punishment,  Easter  Holidays,  and  University  Local 
Examinations,  have  been  discussed  ad  nauseam  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  general  issue  of 
the  discussion  on  juvenile  punishment.  If  school  discipline 
is  to  be  maintained,  some  form  of  corporal  punishment 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
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offenders  of  either  sex,  with  whom  milder  methods  fail,  and, 
since  such  a  class  of  offenders  is  small,  corporal  punishment 
must  of  necessity  be  rare.  The  schoolmaster  who  takes  a 
brutal  delight  in  inflicting  pain  is  a  monster  rarely  seen  in 
these  days,  though  not  infrequently  met  with  half  a  century 
ago.  Corporal  punishment  as  connected  with  such  a  man  is 
altogether  out  of  our  consideration  here.  Where  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  resort  to  it,  it  should  never  be  inflicted  in  anger,  and 
should  be  hedged  about  with  such  precautions  against  abuse 
as  are  found  in  well-known  and  good  schools.  In  this  matter, 
philanthropists,  and  men  of  common  sense,  and  practical 
teachers  are  of  one  mind. 

The  subject  of  the  Easter  Holidays  in  schools  originated 
in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Welldon,  the  Headmaster  of  Har¬ 
row  School,  which  was  passed  at  the  Headmasters’  Con¬ 
ference  at  Winchester.  The  proposal  of  this  gentleman 
was  that  the  Easter  Holidays  should  always  begin  either 
in  the  first  or  in  the  second  week  of  April,  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Conference  may  determine.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  entail  upon  masters  and  boys  the 
necessity  of  working  through  the  Holy  Week  occasionally. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  such  a 
restriction,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  motion  at  the 
Conference,  a  notice  will  be  issued  to  headmasters,  probably 
at  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  daily  paper  has  opened  its  columns  to  the  discussion 
of  a  supposed  abuse  in  the  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  letters 
which  have  been  published  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  a  boy  or  girl  under  16  years  of  age  to  have  to 
undergo  the  immense  strain  of  nine  or  ten  hours  of  exami- 
nation  in  a  day,  beginning  at  9.30  a.m.  and  ending  at  9  p.m. 
If  this  were  so,  of  course  such  a  strain  would  be  unjustifiable  ; 
and  the  sooner  the  syndicate  thought  fit  to  revise  time-tables 
which  no  physician  could  be  found  to  defend,  the  better 
would  it  be  for  parents  and  teachers.  But  many  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  exaggerated  the  circum¬ 
stances  from  ignorance,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  a  few  who 
really  know  better  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  ignorant. 
Their  argument  is  an  illustration  of  the  fallacia  compositiouis. 
In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  examinations  there  is  a 
choice  of  subjects,  and  no  candidate  can  take  up  much  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number.  The  time-tables  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  arranged  to  distribute  the  work  of  all  the 
candidates  evenly  through  the  period  of  examination  ;  only 
under  very  rare  circumstances  indeed  will  a  candidate  be 
compelled  to  spend  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  in  the 
examination  room,  and  then  the  reason  will  lie  in  the  unusual 
combination  of  subjects  which  he  has  chosen.  The  same 
applies  to  the  examination  of  students  in  training  colleges. 
The  Committee  of  Council  has  recently  allowed  students  to 
take  up  groups  of  subjects,  the  total  number  of  subjects  being 
nearly  double  the  number  any  candidate  is  allowed  to  take. 
For  instance,  the  following  subjects  for  the  second  year  are 
formed  into  groups  :  (a)  School  Management,  (b)  English, 
(c)  Geography  and  History,  (cl)  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Men¬ 
suration,  and  Geometry,  (e)  Science,  (/)  Languages,  (g)  two 
of  the  following  :  one  Language ,  one  Science ,  Economy.  All 
candidates  must  take  (a)  and  (6),  and  may  take  two  other 
gi’oups,  but  no  more.  To  prevent  the  period  of  examination 
being  unduly  prolonged  by  this  arrangement,  there  are  three 
examination  papers  allotted  for  each  day  ;  but,  except  in  very 


exceptional  cases,  no  candidate  is  required  to  take  more  than 
two  of  them,  and  if  by  chance  an  unexpected  combination  of 
subjects  causes  a  student  to  have  to  appear  three  times  in  one 
day,  there  will  be  a  compensation  by  his  having  a  whole  holi¬ 
day  on  the  next. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  there  is  a 
discriminating,  but  on  the  whole  appreciative,  criticism  of 
Francis  Rabelais  and  his  works,  which  students  of  educa¬ 
tional  theories  no  less  than  students  of  literature  wall  find 
well  worth  reading. 

Rabelais  is  a  voluminous  and  discursive  author,  and  so  the 
study  of  his  works  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation  (he  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  authors  to  translate)  is  a  long  business. 
But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  only  too  true,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  says,  that  “Ho  writer,  ancient  or  modern, can  rival 
Rabelais  for  the  volume  of  the  torrent  which  he  pours  forth 
of  undisguised,  unadulterated,  and  elaborate  filth.”  Our  ob¬ 
ligations,  then,  are  all  the  deeper  to  the  student  of  literature 
who  performs  for  us  the  office  of  moral  filter  to  this  polluted 
and  polluting  flood,  and  gives  us  all  that  is  pure  and  nutritive 
mentally  and  morally  in  a  manageable  potion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  what 
Rabelais  has  written  on  education  if  we  do  not  keep  in  mind 
his  standpoint  as  thinker,  reformer,  humourist,  and  satirist, 
in  an  age  moved  in  turn  by  the  scientific  and 
humanistic  impulses  of  the  Renaissance,  the  moral 
ferment  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  the  dis¬ 
illusioning  which  led  to  the  Catholic  reaction.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  unique  figure  in  French  literature,  and  in  the 
world’s  literature  there  are  only  Two  others  who  take  rank 
beside  him — Lucian  and  our  own  Swift.  That  he  is  more 
destructive  than  constructive  is  due  to  the  social  environment 
in  which  he  found  himself,  as  much  as  to  temperament.  A 
Franciscan  friar  and  physician,  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  a  mental  bent  towards  scientific  investigation,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  be  in  violent  revolt  against  the  sancti¬ 
fied  torpor,  ignorance,  and  dirt  of  the  monkish  system.  To 
dissolve  this  system  by  destructive  criticism  was  the  service 
that  Rabelais  rendered  to  his  age,  but  that  he  was  capable  of 
constructive  work  is  evidenced  by  his  sketch  of  the  education 
of  Gargantua. 

It  is  to  that  sketch  that  we  must  here  confine  ourselves, 
and  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that 
Pantagruel,  in  which  it  is  contained,  must  be  a  sealed  book  to 
the  majority  “  because  of  its  terrific  indecency,”  we  will 
borrow  his  bowdlerised  presentation  of  the  matter.  Gargantua, 
the  son  of  Grandgousier,  is  brought  up  in  the  licentious 
atmosphere  of  a  court.  He  is  taught  to  read  by  a  tutor  who 
consumes  five  years  and  three  months  in  the  task.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  can  say  his  alphabet  as  well  backwards 
as  forwards.  Hext,  he  is  exercised  in  logical  and  grammatical 
gymnastics  which  destroy  thought  in  order  to  preserve  its 
forms.  He  learns  by  heart,  and  word  for  word,  antiquated 
treatises  and  obsolete  text-books  of  the  twelfth  century .  In 
this  way  he  spends  thirty-five  years  and  five  months. 

His  body  is  as  neglected  as  his  mind.  He  is  told  that 
it  is  waste  of  time  for  him  to  wash  or  clean  himself;  conse¬ 
quently  he  only  smooths  his  hair  vs  ith  the  German  comb 
(that  is  with  his  fingers  and  thumb).  Gargantua  learns  his 
lessons  perfectly,  studies  hard  and  satisfies  his  tutors  and 
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examiners,  yet  every  day  lie  becomes  more  “  foolish,  doited, 
and  blockish.” 

Now,  although  this  was  written  nearly  four  centuries  ago, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  the  satire  has  lost  all  point  for  us  ?  We 
think  not.  The  years  spent  in  preparing  to  enter  the  portals 
of  knowledge,  the  labour  expended  in  slowly  sapping  and 
mining  the  outworks  of  grammar  and  aualysis  and  exercises 
that  bar  the  entrance  to  the  obsolete  text,  is  not  unknown  in 
our  schools. 

The  result  of  such  elaborate  preparation  dissatisfied 
Gargantua’s  father,  and  a  friend  recommended  that  the  neiv 
learning  should  be  tried.  The  description  of  this  new  train¬ 
ing  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  how  saturated  Rabelais  was  with 
what  we  should  now  call  the  modern  spirit.  He  insists  that 
the  mind  and  the  body  are  to  be  developed  by  intellectual  and 
physical  exercises.  Instruction  is  to  be  combined  with 
amusement.  The  pupil  is  to  be  taught  to  observe  and  note 
things  for  himself. 

The  details  of  the  new  training  we  will  not  transcribe  here; 
they  are  sufficiently  given  in  the  review  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.  The  botanising  of  the  pupil  with  his  tutor  in 
the  fields,  and  the  visits  to  the  workshops  of  the  different 
trades,  remind  us  of  the  scientific  and  technical  training 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  our 
own  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  Rabelais  in  English 
education.  The  two  of  our  writers  who  have  been  most 
influenced  by  him  are  Swift  and  Sterne,  and  they  have 
exercised  no  direct  influence  on  school  practice.  The  truth  is 
ihat,  as  our  law  is  mainly  an  indigenous  system,  so  also,  and 
for  the  like  reasons,  is  our  education.  The  advantage  we 
derive  from  this  fact  is,  that  a  comparison  of  our  educational 
practice  with  that  obtaining  on  the  Continent  is  far  more 
fruitful  in  ideas,  than  when  these  continental  systems  are 
compared  with  each  other.  And  if  our  age  gives  birth  to  a 
true  philosophy  of  education,  it  will  be  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  facility  we  now  possess  of  examining  systems  of 
education  that  grew  up  under  different  influences  and  sought 
to  attain  like  ends  by  different  methods. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

Memoir  of  William  Ellis,  and  an  Account  of  liis  Conduct-teaching. 

By  Ethel  E.  Ellis.  ( Longmans ,  Green,  Co.) 

There  have  appeared  lately  evidences  that  a  Memoir  of  William 
Ellis  is  already  needed,  for  several  reasons.  His  great  in¬ 
fluence  was  personal  and  direct,  and  was  exerted  only  to 
a  small  extent  through  the  medium  of  his  writings ;  the 
excellence  of  his  teaching  lay  in  its  oral  character,  and  only 
imperfectly  appears  in  his  works  ;  and  although  the  lessons 
he  taught  are  as  important  now,  or  more  important  in  our 
day  than  in  his,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  so 
learned  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten,  yet,  through  the 
personal  modesty  of  their  author,  their  association  with  his 
name  and  memory  is  weak.  Hence  the  manner  and  method  of 
William  Ellis  as  a  teacher  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

'Hiis  interesting  Memoir  by  his  grand-da  lighter  is  an  excellent 
beginning.  Miss  Ellis  is  well  qualified  to  give  his  personal  and 
family  history.  She  is  an  able  expounder  of  the  essence  of  his 
system,  she  has  command  of  his  books  and  correspondence,  and 
has  performed  her  task  with  excellent  judgment  and  great  ability  ; 
yet  those  who  sat  as  his  disciples,  and  have  the  deepest  reverence 
for  his  memory,  will  feel  that  this  Memoir  is  inadequate  and 
imperfect.  As  Socrates  is  known  only  from  the  records  furnished 
by  his  affectionate  disciples  Plato  and  Xenophon,  so  also  Philo 
Socrates  can  be  fully  known  only  by  his  acts  and  discourses  as 
they  may  be  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  received  his 


teaching.  The  modern  Plato  and  Xenophon,  however,  have  not 
yet  appeared. 

The  first  two  chapters  give  an  account  of  his  parentage,  early 
life,  and  marr  age.  He  was  born  in  1800,  and  died  in  188i. 
He  was  directly  descended  from  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  families 
of  France.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Mill,  and  the  other  members  of  the  circle  of  thinkers 
which  was  gathered  around  old  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  a  warm  and  lifelong  friendship  between  William  Ellis 
and  the  younger  Mill.  They  were  both  members  of  a  society 
which  met  in  Threadneedle-street  for  the  discussion  of  mental 
philosophy,  logic,  and  psychology.  When  speaking  of  these 
early  meetings,  William  Ellis  said 

‘  ‘  In  those  discussions  the  difference  between  J ohn  Mill  and  me  was 
brought  out  very  often.  He  was  for  inquiring  into  everything  and 
going  to  the  bottom  of  everybody’s  theories  and  ideas.  I  cared  only  for 
the  practical  value  of  political  economy,  and  did  not  want  to  think 
deeply  upon  points  which  would  have  no  bearing  on  social  affairs  and 
human  conduct.  This  difference  in  mental  constitution  can  be  found 
throughout  our  works.” 

There  was  a  great  and  real  difference  between  William  Ellis 
and  a  hard,  cold  political  economist.  In  him  the  keenest 
intelligence  was  combined  with  the  tenclerest,  kindest,  and 
most  sympathetic  of  dispositions.  This  is  shown  in  the 
Memoir. 

“  To  William  Ellis  the  sight  of  misery  was  always  acutely  painful, 
and  the  refusal  of  alms  must  also  have  been  most  distressing  to  a  nature 
so  sympathetic  and  so  generous.”  .  .  .  “  His  intense  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  destitute,  together  with  a  conviction  that  the  larger 
part  of  those  sufferings  are  avoidable  through  better  education  of  the 
young,  acted  as  spurs  to  his  sensitive  conscience,  and  he  could  not  long 
endure  the  thought  that  he  was  taking  his  ease  ( i.e .  in  his  vacation) 
while  such  work  was  left  undone.” 

Even  in  his  business  transactions  this  combination  of  keen 
intelligence  and  emotional  tenderness  and  consideration  for 
others  shows  itself.  He  has  been  called  the  Father  and  the  King 
of  Underwriters.  His  counsels  were  often  so  sagacious  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  inquired  of  the  oracles  of  God,  yet  few  men 
have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  generosity  of  their  dealings. 
For  instance,  a  shipowner,  who  had  insured  his  vessels  for  some 
years  in  the  Indemnity,  called  at  the  office  to  effect  sundi’y  in¬ 
surances,  and  mentioned  that,  owing  to  his  absence  from  town, 
his  clerk  had  omitted  to  renew  the  policy  upon  one  of  his  vessels, 
and  that  she  had  unfortuately  been  lost  uninsured.  Mr.  Ellis 
only  asked  one  question,  “  Did  you  intend  to  offer  me  the  re¬ 
newal  ?  ”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  before  that  shipowner  left 
the  office  a  policy  for  the  amount  was  executed  and  endorsed 
for  a  total  loss,  which  was  immediately  paid. 

We,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  the  educationalist  and 
teacher  than  with  the  underwriter.  Mr.  Ellis  maintained  that 
the  education  of  the  people  is  the  first  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  instruments  at  our  disposal  for  the  promotion  of 
well-being.  But  he  also  held  that  the  education  of  the  people 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mere  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  aud  arithmetic,  a/nd  that  the  success  of  the  educator  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  completeness  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  what  good  conduct  and  bad  conduct  really  are,  and  by  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  impulses  to  do  the  right  and  abstain 
from  the  -wrong.  He  believed  that  the  principal  causes  of  desti¬ 
tution  are  removable  through  an  improved  system  of  education, 
which  aims,  above  all  things,  at  exalting  character.  We  some¬ 
times  think  that  nothing  but  a  national  calamity,  in  which  it 
will  be  demonstrated  that  men  and  women  who  can  read,  write, 
and  reckon,  may  at  the  same  time,  be  lawless  and  vicious,  will 
convince  our  legislators  that  these  arts  may  be  taught,  and  yet 
the  character  left  untrained  and  even  debased.  William  Ellis 
insisted  on  the  training  of  character  as  the  essential  part  of 
education  for  persons  of  all  classes,  and  spent  all  his  leisure  in 
teaching.  He  considered  it  as  essential  to  general  well-being 
that  those  who  had  wealth  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  aright, 
and  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  insepar¬ 
able  from  its  possession,  as  that  the  labouring  classes  should 
be  taught  how  to  contribute  their  portion  to  the  conditions  of 
general  well-being.  He  taught  in  all  grades  from  the  Royal 
Family  to  the  ragged-school.  He  knew  his  power  in  that  respect, 
and  says : — 

“  ‘  I  believe  I  am  to  be  seen  at  less  disadvantage  as  a  teacher  (with  all 
my  deficiency  of  sight  and  hearing)  than  as  a  writer.  After  all,  teachers 
are  not  to  be  formed  by  books  alone,  any  more  than  riflemen,  who,  before 
they  are  led  to  face  the  enemy,  get  practice  in  the  school  of  musketry. 
How  enviable  is  the  lot  of  the  young  soldier  (granting  the  need  of  his 
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ultimate  services)  compared  with  that  of  the  young  teacher  !  llis 
instructor  not  only  knows  how  to  aim,  hut  what  to  aim  at.’  His  teaching 
was  purely  oral,  the  lessons  being  carried  on  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Socratic  Dialogues.  No  one  who  was  ever  present  on  such  occasions 
could  forget  the  searching  questions,  leading  on  one  to  another,  Ly  which 
the  learner  was  irresistibly  driven  to  convict  himself  of  inconsistency  or 
error.  The  habit  of  Socratic  questioning  was  characteristic,  indeed,  of  all 
William  Ellis’s  conversation.  It  was  a  practice  which  he  even  recom¬ 
mended  to  others,  as  being  at  once  more  modest  and  more  convincing 
than  the  mere  announcement  of  opinion  ;  he  never  dogmatised  himself, 
and  disliked  dogmatism  in  others. 

“Even  in  ordinary  conversation,  Mr.  Ellis  conveyed  his  opinions  by 
means  of  questions.  He  used  to  tell,  for  instance,  how  a  man  that  he 
spoke  to  in  the  coach  one  day,  had  informed  him  with  a  shocked  voice 
that  a  certain  candidate  for  Parliament  was  in  reality  an  atheist.  ‘  In¬ 
deed,’  said  Mr.  Ellis  gravely,  ‘  that  is  very  serious.  Ought  we  not  to 
make  this  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  a 
man  ?  ’  The  other  admitted  that  it  ought  to  he  done.  ‘  Then,’  pursued 
Mr.  Ellis,  am  I  to  understand  that  I  have  your  authority  for  announcing 

wherever  I  go  that  Mr. - is  an  atheist  r  ’  ‘  Good  God,  sir,  you  must 

not  do  that,’  replied  he  (showing,  as  Mr.  Ellis  slyly  observed,  that  at  any 
rate  he  was  no  atheist)  ;  ‘  I  should  he  had  up  for  libel !  ’  ” 

He  was  sometimes  severe  in  his  retorts  when  provoked  by 
bumptious  and  unreasoning  dogmatism  or  bigotry,  but  lie  was 
never  cruel.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  his  father,  whose 
keeness  of  wit  he  inherited.  The  following  anecdote  of  A.  E.  Ellis 
(not  in  the  Memoir)  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  On  a  board 
of  directors  with  him  was  a  tall,  burly  Scotchman,  who  was  often 
opposed  to  Ellis,  and  lvas  systematically  rude  to  him  when 
Ellis  was  a  feeble  old  man.  On  a  bitter  cold  day  this  director 
came  into  the  board  room  and  planted  himself  before  the  fire, 
stretching  legs  and  wings,  so  as  to  screen  every  ray  from  the 
old  man.  After  some  minutes  he  said,  “  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Ellis, 
I  must  thaw  myself.”  Ellis  replied,  “  Don’t  mention,  it  sir. 
Roast  yourself ;  I  hate  a  raw  Scotchman.” 

We  have  but  brief  space  for  remarks  on  William  Ellis’s  books. 
Some  of  these  were  published  anonymously,  and  some,  like 
“  The  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life,”  went  through  the  hands  and 
under  the  name  of  an  editor.  The  Dean  of  Hereford  edited  this 
book,  and  of  it  Ellis  wrote  to  a  friend  as  follows  : — 

“Pray  be  careful  not  to  connect  my  name  with  the  work,  which  I 
expect  will  be  out  in  a  fortnight.  The  Dean  hopes  to  obtain  admission 
for  it  into  the  church  training  schools,  and  if  such  an  ogre  as  I  am  were 
known  to  be  its  author,  the  circulation  of  the  book  might  be  narrowed 
and  the  Dean’s  influence  weakened,  both  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 
Will  you  not  bestow  a  word  of  pity  upon  a  disconsolate  parent  thus 
driven  to  separate  from  his  offspring,  or  to  see  it  perish  before  his  eyes  ? 
You  may  think,  1  Lucky  fellow,  to  be  thus  relieved  of  an  ill-favoured 
bantling !  ’  but  remember  that  1  have  the  affections  of  a  father,  and  I 
love  and  admire  what  I  have  given  life  to,  with  all  its  faults.  In  fact, 
some  of  my  more  sagacious  friends  have  charged  me  with  an  incapacity 
to  discover  blemishes  in  my  own  children  or  beauties  in  other  people’s.” 

While  he  was  particularly  annoyed  by  all  attempts  to  cover 
ignorance  by  means  of  what  is  called  “  style,”  or  still  more  by 
the  knack  of  glossing  over  bad  reasoning,  by  attractive  language, 
he  was  also  conscious  of  his  own  defects  as  a  writer.  He  says, 
for  instance,  “  I  abominate  *  tangles,’  and  not  the  less  when 
they  are  concealed  from  the  common  eye  by  a  writer  like  Ruskin, 
who  is  pictorial,  rhetorical,  vituperative,  and  sensational.”  Yet 
the  author  of  the  Memoir  with  perfect  impartiality,  admits  frankly, 
that — owing  greatly  to  his  want  of  literary  ability  he  was  quite 
unable  through  his  writings  to  interest  the  public.  This  was 
a  source  of  regret  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  everyone  who  felt 
the  strengthening  power  of  his  personal  influence.  To  Dr. 
Hodgson  he  wi'ote  in  1875  : — 

“  I  am  deeply  convinced  of  my  own  incapacity  to  interest  the  public. 
Whether  the  fault  be  in  me  or  in  the  public,  I  will  not  venture  to  judge. 
Vanity  would  lead  me  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  public.  Wherever  it  be, 
the  effect  is  absence  of  demand.  ...  If  anybody  could  show  me  that  I 
am  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age,  but  that  there  is  a  dark  screen  between 
me  and  a  public  pining  for  light,  T  could  but  rejoice  (modestly,  of  course), 
in  my  projected  elevation,  and  assist  the  friendly  hand  capable  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  screen,  diffusing  my  light,  and  enlightening  the  public 
darkness.” 

Indeed,  no  one  could  be  more  keenly  aware  of  his  lack  of 
literary  ability  than  Mr.  Ellis  himself.  He  says  : — “  My  pen 
jibs  whenever  I  attempt  to  describe  or  narrate.”  Dr.  Hodgson 
said  of  his  friend,  that  “  had  his  style  been  equal  to  his  matter, 
he  would  have  moved  the  world.  To  those  who  can  look  beneath 
the  surface,  they  must  ever  be  a  rich  storehouse  of  suggestive 
thought,  and  of  none  of  his  published  works  is  this  more  true 


than  of  the  series  entitled  ‘  Philo  Socrates,’  embracing  elaborate 
discussions  on  education,  ethics,  and  religion.” 

When  Dr.  Hodgson  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  member  of  the  Council,  William  Ellis  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  occasion.  He  then  saidhe  “really  believed 
the  public  mind — even  that  portion  of  it  which  dwells  within 
the  crania  of  preceptors — would  be  so  far  ripened  as  to  be 
willing  to  listen  with  courtesy,  perhaps  even  with  deference,  to 
those  qualified  to  suggest  impi’ovements  placing  education  more 
in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  society  than  it  has  hitherto  been.” 
We  have  but  to  i*ead  the  last  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  to  see,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  William 
Ellis  was  a  true  prophet, 

Manuals  of  Catholic,  Philosophy .  Moral  Philosophy  or  Ethics, 
ancl  Natural  Law.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  ( Longmans , 
Green,  8f  Co.) — We  cannot  follow  the  author  of  this  book  through 
his  whole  argument  either  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  of  it.  To 
do  so  would  land  us  in  metaphysics,  and,  however  important  our 
own  conclusions  ma)'  be  to  ourselves  as  to  first  principles,  we 
have  no  intention  of  thrusting  before  others  our  speculative 
opinions,  when  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  work  of  education. 
But,  we  may  at  least  say  this,  that  so  impressed  are  we  with  the 
intellectual  power  shown  in  this  Manual  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  in  itself  a  book  of  no  small  educative  value,  in  the 
dexterity  of  the  arguments  marshalled  in  support  of  its  views,  and 
in  the  striking  lucidity  of  their  statement.  We  would  further  add 
that  the  illustrations,  the  “  put  cases  ”  of  the  earlier  writers  are 
unusually  interesting  and  original.  Although  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  a  theological,  or  even  a  metpahysical,  discussion  in 
our  notice  of  this  book,  there  are  yet  several  points  of  interest  to 
the  educationist  which  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Rickaby  strenu¬ 
ously  maintains  the  importance  of  understanding  at  the  outset 
that  the  existence  of  God  has,  in  his  view,  an  essential  bearing  on 
ethics.  His  point  is,  “  No  God,  no  sin.”  Putting  aside  the  idea 
of  God,  he  urges,  there  may  indeed  be  unreasonable  conduct,  there 
may  be  crime  against  the  State,  but  there  is  no  sin.  Hence  there 
is  no  punishment  for  sin.  “  Thus  to  leave  God  wholly  out  of 
ethics  and  natural  law  is  to  rob  moral  evil  of  half  its  terrors,  and 
of  that  very  half  which  is  more  easil}r  understanded  of  the  people. 
A  consideration  for  school-managers.”  Mr.  Rickaby  lays  stress 
upon  the  necessity  for  diligently  pointing  out  to  the  child  the 
maxims  of  morality  in  the  same  way  that  we  teach  and  explain 
geometry.  It  is  not  because  there  can  be  any  doubt  in 
the  child’s  mind,  when  once  explained,  either  of  his  duty 
or  his  geometry,  but  the  recognition  of  both  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  intellectual  habits,  only  the  rudiments  of  which  are 
supplied  by  nature.  Nay,  not  only  is  education  of  the  conscience 
desirable,  but  it  is  even  more  essential  than  that  of  other  “  intel¬ 
lectual  formations  ”  because  of  the  “  power  of  evil  to  fascinate  and 
blind  in  practical  issues  of  duty.”  The  theory  of  ethics  adopted 
is,  of  course,  that  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  this 
theoretical  treatment  nothing  is  more  remai’kable  than  the 
trenchant  attack  on  the  Utilitarian  school  of  ethics.  We  do  not 
wish  here  to  take  sides  in  the  attack  or  the  defence,  but  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  probabty  this  attack,  while  at  the 
same  time  wonderfully  concise  and  pointed  in  expression,  is  as 
keen  as  any  that  has  been  lately  made  on  that  school  in 
philosophic  literature.  When  Mr.  Rickaby  enters  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  political  ethics  he  shows  ready  wit  in  casuistry,  and  both 
his  supporters  and  opponents  cannot  fail  to  grasp  his  meaning, 
w'hile  he  also  makes  the  ground  of  his  convictions  readily 
intelligible.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Duty  of  Preserving 
Life,  Speaking  the  Truth,  Charity,  Rights,  Marriage,  Property, 
and  the  State.  The  views  held  are  clearly  derivable  from  his  pre¬ 
misses,  and  his  objections  to  the  opposite  views  are  clearly 
stated.  The  writer  knows  where  he  is,  and  where  his  oppo¬ 
nents  are.  There  is  a  manifest  desire  to  clear  the  ground 
of  verbiage,  to  reduce  the  points  of  divergence,  and,  stage 
by  stage,  to  reach  some  place  of  meeting  where  the  direct  issues 
may  be  decided.  In  this  connection,  we  will  quote  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  civil  power  is  of  God  : — (a)  Civil  society 
i3  necessary  to  human  nature;  ( L )  Civil  power  is  necessary  to 
civil  society ;  (c)  Civil  power  is  naught  without  civil  obedience  ; 
(d)  Civil  obedience  is  necessary  to  human  nature  ;  (e)  God  com¬ 
mands  whatever  is  necessary  to  human  nature  ;  ( f )  God  com¬ 
mands  obedience  to  the  civil  power ;  (g)  God  commissions  the  civil 
power  to  rule.  We  notice,  in  conclusion,  (1)  The  writer  knows 
the  works  of  his  opponents  and  quotes  them  fairly  ;  (2)  He  refers 
the  reader,  with  care,  to  chapter  and  verse  in  his  references.  He 
gives  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  interesting  references  to  further 
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reading  on  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  exactly  noting  the  name  of 
the  book,  chapter,  and  section  to  be  read. 

The  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  as  applied  to 
Teaching.  By  W.  G.  Couplancl,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  ( Joseph  Hughes.) 
— This  short  sketch  of  psychology  and  ethics  is  written  with 
evident  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  rather  the  work  of  a 
psychologist  talking  to  a  psychologist ;  and  so,  many  terms  are 
employed  with  a  conciseness  of  definition  which  would  be  as  an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  student  who  had  not  yet  mastered  a  good 
deal  of  pyschology.  Yet  students  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sully, 
“  a  lecturer  of  considerable  experience,”  has  written  a  hand¬ 
book  which  is  an  “  expanded  ”  introduction  to  psychology.  Dr. 
Coupland  might  have  added,  for  the  consolation  of  the  student, 
that  it  is  also  simpler.  Yet  we  are  grateful  to  the  writer  of  this 
book  for  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  teaching 
— plain  deductions  from  psychological  science.  It  is  pointed  out, 
for  instance,  that  schoolmasters  do  little  or  nothing  to  train 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell— and  yet  these  sensations  enter 
largely  into  the  “legitimate  pleasures  of  life.”  Other  senses,  too, 
it  is  easy  to  show,  are  not  fully  trained  in  present  systems  of 
education,  and  the  scope  for  improved  teaching  in  the  training 
of  association,  memory,  the  problems  of  reasoning,  imagination, 
and  the  will,  Dr.  Coupland  makes  very  clear.  In  order  of  time, 
it  is  the  first  thing  for  teachers  to  learn  how  much  more  there  is 
to  be  done  before  we  reach  the  stage  of  “  building  a  man.”  For 
hunting  out  our  deficiencies  we  owe  thanks  to  psychologists  ; 
but  we  shall  owe  still  greater  thanks  to  the  constructive  genius 
who,  recognising  our  limitations,  and  the  possibility  rather  than 
the  potentiality  of  scope,  suggests  to  us  the  ideal  synthesis  of 
training  and  the  means  of  providing  for  variations  from  the  type. 
Meanwhile,  teachers  who  read  this  book  will  find  much  psychology 
in  little  space,  newly  stated,  with  many  valuable  suggestions. 
Sometimes,  the  author’s  opinions  are  too  authoritatively  stated. 
For  instance,  we  read  (page  102),  “The  substance  of  morality 
must  be  strictly  human.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  worth  of 
actions  must  be  determined  by  the  consequences  to  man 
himself.  .  .  .  The  discipline  of  the  mind,  at  any  rate,  finds  its 
terminus  here.”  Now,  this  is  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be 
written,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  school  of  philosophy,  but 
simply  to  help  the  teacher.  Yet  it  is  no  less  dogmatically  stated 
than  the  passage  cpioted  above  in  the  notice  of  Father  Rickaby’s 
book  on  “Moral  Philosophy.”  The  two  passages,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  diametrically  opposed.  When  philosophers  thus  flatly  con¬ 
tradict  each  other’s  opinions,  what  are  teachers  to  do  ?  We  say— 
Go  on  teaching. 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary.  (Cassell fy Go.) — The  Encyclopaedic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  we  have  noticed  from  time  to 
time  as  they  appeared,  is  now  completed.  The  work  has  spread 
itself  over  nearly  seventeen  years  ;  and,  considering  the  colossal 
task,  the  time  cannot  be  considered  as  excessive.  The  entire  work 
comprises  5,629  pages,  and  the  Dictionary  contains  no  less  than 
180,000  words — a  number  far  in  excess  of  the  contents  of  any  other 
dictionary.  A  host  of  well-known  men  have  lent  their  aid  to  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  gigantic  undertaking — among  the  more  celebrated, 
Prof.  Huxley,  Sir  John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Lieut. -Col.  Cooper  King,  R.M.A.,  and  Dr.  Moir, 
L.R.C.S.  The  work  has,  moreover,  been  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  time  of  its  production,  that  is  from  1872  to  1889,- under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  M.A.  Its  wide 
scope  will  at  once  be  comprehended  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
even  technical  terms  are  not  excluded  from  its  columns,  and  that 
slang  terms  which  have  to  some  extent  been  sanctified,  as  it  were, 
by  their  use  in  the  works  of  standard  authors,  find  a  place.  Not 
only  are  the  meanings  of  such  words  given,  but  concise  accounts 
are  added  of  the  things  understood  by  such  terms.  With  the 
exception  of  geography  and  biography  the  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary  contains  all  the  woi'ds  found  in  a  first-rate  cyclopaedia, 
while  the  dictionary  proper  contains  not  only  modern  English 
words,  but  a  nearly  exhaustive  list  of  obsolete  words  from 
about  Chaucer’s  time  to  the  present,  and  in  addition  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  words  to  be  found  in  Scott  and  Burns, 
the  most  extensively  read  authors  in  Scottish  literature. 
Semi-naturalised  words  and  hybrid  compounds,  or  words  made 
from  two  different  languages,  like  “  inter-loper,”  which  is  half 
Latin  and  half  Dutch,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  inserted.  Illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  inti’oduced  with  unstinting  hand,  when  they 
have  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use,  and  many  quotations  are  given 
to  explain  more  fully  the  use  of  words  and  their  meaning.  In 
all  these  cases,  where  it  has  been  feasible,  the  authors’  names 
have  been  appended,  together  with  the  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
works  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken.  This  has  not  always , 


been  possible,  since  the  quotations  ai’e  extracted  not  only  from 
books,  but  also  from  daily  and  other  papers.  The  pronunciation 
of  words,  explained  by  means  of  symbols  whose  meanings 
appear  in  foot-notes,  is  the  current  pronunciation.  The  history 
of  each  word,  as  illustrated  by  the  changes  it  has  from  time  to 
time  undergone,  is  also  given.  Proper  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  unless  they  have  some  special 
alius  on  or  other  signification  or  unless  they  are  the  names 
of  any  of  the  books  in  the  Bible.  In  cases  of  words  derived 
directly  from  proper  names,  a  brief  account  of  the  person  in 
question  is  given.  As  a  limit  for  past  time  from  which  words 
have  been  selected,  the  close  of  the  I2th  century  has  been 
adopted.  No  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  phonetic  spelling, 
the  current  spelling  being  in  all  cases  adopted,  although  in 
some  cases,  notably  of  words  ending  in  -our,  an  alternative 
spelling  is  given.  The  author’s  aim  has  been  to  produce  not 
only  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  “  but  one  in 
which  the  history  of  each  word  should  be  traced  step  by  step, 
thus  showing  in  successive  gradations  the  meanings  as  they 
rose  out  of  each  other,  and  to  illustrate  each  meaning  by 
quotations  from  the  written  or  printed  language.”  Mr.  Hunter 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success. 

German  Grammars. — ( 1)  Krause's  Deutsche  GrammaWk  fur 
Auslander.  Neu  hearheitet  von  Dr.  Iv.  Nerger.  Vierte  verb es serf, e 
Auflage.  ( Triibner  Sf  Co.)  (2)  A  German  Grammar  for  Schools. 
Part  I. — Accidence.  By  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer.  (Sonnenschein  Sf  Co.) 
(3)  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  H.  C.  G.  Brandt.  Fourth  edition.  ( Boston  :  Align 
Sf  Bacon). — Dr.  Krause  has  written  a  German  Grammar  for 
“foreigners  of  all  nationalities,”  in  the  German  language  ;  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  securing  uniformity  of  instruction  in  schools  where 
there  are  pupils  of  various  nationalities.  The  plan  of  teaching 
the  grammar  of  any  foreign  language  in  the  language  itself,  is  a 
very  judicious  one;  but  three  things  are  required  in  order  that 
it  should  be  efficient.  First,  a  painstaking  teacher  who  is  not 
too  lazy  to  use  his  organ  of  speech,  or,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  who  is  not  maulfaid  ;  secondly,  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
pupil ;  thirdly,  a  short  and  concise  grammar,  written  in  a  plain 
and  simple  style.  The  last  condition,  which  seems  to  us 
essential,  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Krause  ;  his  grammar  is  too 
diffuse,  too  complete,  and  the  style  is  not  simple  enough  for 
beginners.  We  should,  however,  recommend  it  to  teachers  of 
German,  more  especially  to  suit  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
language  has  been  principally  acquired  from  the  German 
grammars  written  in  English.  The  plan  of  giving  the  rules  in 
Roman,  and  the  examples  in  German  type,  is  very  commendable. 
The  book  is  very  clearly  printed  and  prettily  got  up.  The  second 
Grammar  in  our  list  is  by  the  well-known  Gaelic  scholar  Dr.  K. 
Meyer,  of  the  University  College,  Liverpool.  The  author 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  to  stretch  his 
manual  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  “  Parallel  Grammar 
Series.”  We  do  not  agi’ee  in  all  instances  with  the  nomen¬ 
clature  adopted  by  the  “Grammar  Society;”  among  others,  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  omission  of  the  conditional  mood  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs.  The  part  before  us  purports  to  contain  the 
“  Accidence  ”  of  German  Grammar,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  conjunctions,  but  more  especially  why  the 
prepositions,  should  have  been  omitted.  This  omission  may  also 
be  a  feature  of  the  “  Parallel  Grammar  Series,”  but  according 
to  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  justified,  whatever  ingenious  reasons 
may  be  given  in  its  defence.  A  book  on  German  Accidence 
should  certainly  give  all  the  information  required,  say  by  Second 
and  Third  Class  candidates  in  the  College  of  Preceptors’ 
Examinations  ;  but,  as  the  papers  set  to  these  Candidates  often 
contain,  if  I  rightly  remember,  questions  on  the  prepositions, 
the  present  manual  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  of  great  advantage  if  something  like 
uniformity  could  be  established  in  grammatical  instruction  ;  but, 
in  order  to  effect  this  desideratum,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  at  least  the  greater  majority  of 
teachers  and  educational  authors  in  this  country.  Dr.  Meyer’s 
explanations  of  German  pronunciation  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
alphabet  of  German  handwriting  particularly  good.  Professor 
Brandt  has  introduced  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Germau 
Grammar  several  improvements.  The  book  will  be  found  useful 
for  the  higher  instruction  in  German,  and  we  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  on  the  title-page  the  words  “  Designed  for 
Beginners.” 

Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  in  School  and  after  School.  By 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  ( Rivingtons ). — The  farewell  volume  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Grey  is  dedicated  to  the  pupils  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day 
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School  Company  and  the  other  school  with  which  her  name  is 
associated.  Though  a  veteran,  Mrs.  Grey  is  an  enthusiastic  educa¬ 
tionist.  She  here  impresses  upon  the  girls  the  need  of  con¬ 
tinuing  education  after  school  is  left.  “  Anything  that  can  be 
finished  in  the  few  short  years  of  school  life  must  be  so  poor  and 
mean  a  thing  that  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  begun.” 
She  tells  us  that  these  addresses  have  no  pretensions  to 
originality,  for  they  are  only  the  statement  of  well-known  truths 
and  principles,  with  their  application  to  the  everyday  life  of  girls 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  in  school  and  after  school, 
at  the  entrance  of  womanhood  She  asks  and  attempts  to  answer 
the  questions  :  “  Where  are  we  going  ?  What  is  the  use  and  object 
of  all  this  school  work  ?  How  shall  we  know  that  we  have  attained 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world  and  then  to 
school  ?”  One  part  of  her  answer  is  as  follows  :  “  You  are  all,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  the  dullest  to 
the  most  brilliant,  preparing — do  not  start  at  the  word — for  service. 
There  are  three  leading  ideas  I  wTould  have  you  start  with  : — 1st, 
That  you  are  members  of  a  body  in  which  you  have  a  place  and 
work  to  do ;  2nd,  That  you  are  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  and  as 
such  live  under  a  supreme  law  of  duty;  3rd,  That  your  duty  at 
school  is  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  duties  of  life,  the  bounden 
service  you  owe  to  your  family,  to  society,  to  your  country,  to 
humanity.”  Part  I.  tells  of  Life  in  School,  formation  of  habits, 
moral  and  intellectual,  discipline,  studies,  religious  instruction. 
Part  II.  is  about  Life  after  School,  womanhood,  work,  play, 
marriage,  profession,  single  life,  women  as  members  of  society 
and  of  a  nation,  and  their  service  to  humanity.  Such  addresses 
to  girls  are  admirable,  but  we  fear  that  partly  from  the  style  in 
which  they  are  written  and  partly  from  their  subject-matter,  few 
will  read  them  through. 
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Elementary  Building  Construction  and  Drawing .  By  Edu  ard  J.  Burrell , 
Second  Master  of  the  People' s  Palace  Technical  Schools.  ( Longmans  Co.) 
— This  is  one  of  the  Science  Manuals  published  by  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Elementary  stage  as  laid  down  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.  It  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  notes  of  lessons  delivered  to  the  students  in  the  day  classes  at 
the  People’ s  Palace,  and  is  very  fully  illustrated.  All  the  diagrams  are 
carefully  dimensioned,  so  as  to  form  data  for  scale  drawings.  A  large 
number  of  exercises  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,'  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  papers  set  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Building 
Construction  in  the  years  1886,  1887,  and  1888  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  It  is  a  capital  text-book,  and  likely  to  be  largely  used. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  I.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ionian  Revolt.  ( Riving  tons .)  —  Dr.  Abbott 
tells  us  that)  though  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  existing  records  of 
Greek  history,  the  estimate  placed  upon  their  value,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them,  are  constantly  changing  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  story 
-which  has  been  told  so  often  will  be  told  anew  from  time  to  time  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  have  an  interest  for  mankind.  In  one  respect,  however, 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  change  of  opinion  in  the  course  of  ages, 
for  Dr.  Abbott  agrees  with  Strabo  that  “  ancient  historians  record  much 
that  is  fable  or  falsehood,  and  hence  they  frequently  disagree  when  re¬ 
lating  the  same  event.”  The  author  reminds  his  readers  on  what  in¬ 
secure  foundations  our  knowledge  of  Ancient  Greek  history  rests.  He 
gives  his  authorities  always,  and  sometimes  the  footnotes  run' something 
like  the  following : — “  This  is  from  A,  who  got  it  from  B,  who  got  it 
from  C  ” — and  so  on.  Discrepancies  and  contradictions  are  traced  as 
far  as  possible.  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  a  theorist  in  history,  and  regards  even 
the  latest  theory  with  suspicion.  The  work  is  closely  critical,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  readers  who  know  something  both  of  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  history.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  good  work  of  reference  of 
a  size  intermediate  between  such  works  as  Grote’s  and  the  smaller  text¬ 
books. 

Practical  Surveying.  A  Text-book  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination 
or  for  Survey  Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  Win.  Usill,  A.M.  I.C.E. 
( Crosby  Lockwood  <$•  Son.) — A  good  practical  book  on  this  subject  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  and  also  sufficiently  concise  has  been  wanted.  Each 
chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  chapters  follow  in  progressive  order. 
The  author  explains  the  various  instruments  required  in  surveying,  their 
adjustment,  their  use  and  manipulation  in  the  field.  The  first  chapter- 
treats  of  standards  of  measure,  chains,  arrows,  staffs,  etc.  The  second  of 
reconnoitring,  sketch  maps,  testing  the  chain.  The  third  explains  survey¬ 
ing  instruments,  viz.  : — telescopes,  clinometers  and  prismatic  compasses, 
theodolites,  parallel  plates,  the  box  sextant,  and  telemeter.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  graphic  treatment  of  trigonometry  as 
applied  to  surveying,  and  the  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the  application 
of  the  instruments  and  methods  introduced. 

Earth  Knowledge.  Part  II.  A  Text-Book  of  Advanced  Physiography. 
By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  and  H.  Rowland  Wakefield.  ( Blackie  $• 
Son.)— This  volume  is  meant  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Yol.  1, 
which  treats  of  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  subject.  It  contains 


the  usual  mixture  of  subjects  of  which  modern  physiography  is  composed, 
viz.,  Light,  Lenses  and  Telescopes,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Astronomy, 
Solar  System,  &c.,  and  is  very  clear  and  accurate. 

A  College  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  ( Boston  :  Ginn  §•  Co.) —  This 
Algebra  in  arrangement,  style,  printing,  binding,  has  all  the  superiority 
which  characterises  American  text-books.  The  book  is  bound  with  a 
leather  back.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  well  used,  and  it  deserves 
to  be. 

The  Art  Student's  Second  Grade  Geometry.  By  John  Lowres.  Revised 
and  partly  re-written  by  George  Brown.  [Moffat t  §  Paige.) — This  is  a 
useful  book  for  those  preparing  for  the  Second  Grade  Art  Examination  in 
Practical  Geometry.  The  work  is  carefully  written  and  printed.  At  the 
end  of  each  section  some  useful  problems  are  given  for  exercise,  and,  in 
an  appendix,  sixty-four  others  of  a  more  difficult  and  general  description 
are  supplied  to  test  the  student’s  success  in  mastering  the  subject. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology .  By  J.  M.  Gregor- Robertson, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Blackie  and  Son.) — In  this  text-book  the  essential 
facts  and  principles  of  physiology  are  presented,  not  in  a  series  of  dis¬ 
connected  paragraphs,  but  woven  into  a  continuous  story,  so  that  their 
meanings  and  connection  may  be  readily  apprehended.  At  the  same 
time  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  of  the  Local  Examination  Boards  of  the 
Universities,  are  steadily  kept  in  view. 

Manual  of  Confirmation,  consisting  of  Addresses  delivered  to  Preparation 
Classes.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.  ( James  Nisbet  and  Co.) — These  addresses 
were  -written  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  suggestions  for  conduct  on  the 
day  of  Confirmation,  during  the  service,  and  after  Confirmation.  Re¬ 
membering  how  evanescent  are  the  best  impressions,  and  how  soon  the 
reaction  after  any  season  of  stirred  religious  emotion  sets  in,  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  deepen  these  impressions  by  means  of  addresses 
delivered  to  those  who  have  been  recently  confirmed. 

Latin- English  Dictionary .  By  C.  G.  Gepp,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.Haigli,  M.A. 
( Rivingtons .) — A  good  concise  dictionary,  but  very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

Longmans'  Junior  School  Grammar.  By  David  Salmon.  ( Longmans  §  Co.) 
—This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  larger  Grammar  of  Mr.  Salmon 
which  we  have  recently  noticed. 

Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools.  First  Series.  By  Isabel  Shove,  George 
Putnam  School,  Boston,  Mass.  ( Boston :  Ginn  Co.)  These  are 
simple  little  problems  involving  generally  numbers  up  to 
twenty,  applied  in  the  earliest  rules  only,  drawn  with  very  great 
care.  They  have  a  freshness  about  them  wbich  will  be  appreciated  by 
teachers  of  young  children.  The  authoress  has  evidently  not  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  Government  Code. 

The  Jubilee  Series  of  Drawing  Copy  Book.  ( Bcmrose  $  Sons.) — This  series, 
consisting  of  seventeen  books,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  Code  in  straight  lines,  freehand,  model,  geometry,  drawing  to  scale,  and 
shaded  drawing  in  the  Standards  from  I.  to  VII.  The  copies  are  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  respective  standards. 
An  improvement  might  be  made  in  Book  VI.,  prepared  for  Standard  IV., 
as  some  of  the  simple  models  are  decidedly  out  of  drawing. 

New  Editions. 

The  Elementary  Geometry  of  Conics.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Fifth  Edition.  ( Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell, 

Co.) — The  fifth  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Elementary  Geometry  of 
Conics  contains  a  chapter  on  the  imaginary  points  at  infinity  through  which 
all  circles  in  a  plane  pass.  Attention  is  called  in  a  scholum  to  an  apparent 
failure  of  the  cartesian  method  to  shew  that  there  are  two  such  points 
only  in  any  plane.  This  requires  some  faculty  of  imagination  in  the 
student,  but,  to  those  who  have  the  faculty,  is  always  interesting. 

Lazare  Hoche.  ‘Pitt  Press  Series."  By  C.Colbeck,  M.A.  ( University  Press, 
Cambridge.) — With  Maps,  Introduction,  Table  of  Events,  and  Notes. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  of  Moliere,  forming  one  of  the  same  series, 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Gram¬ 
matical  Index. 

Forbidden  Fruit  for  Young  Men.  By  Major  Seton  Churchill.  ( Jas . 
Nisbet  §  Co.) — A  third  edition  is  now  published. 

Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  John  Carrol.  ( Burns  § 
Oates.) — Lessons  on  Areas,  Orthogi-aphic  Projection,  and  Graphic 
Arithmetic  have  been  added. 

Lexicon  of  Conversational  French.  By  Alfred  Holloway.  (George  Bell 

Sons.) — A  second  edition. 

On  Stimulus.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  ( Cambridge  University  Press.) — 
A  second  edition. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  (Deighton,  Bell,  $  Co.) — A  new  edition,  in  four 
volumes,  of  the  work  of  J.  F.  Macmichael,  revised  by  J.  E.  Melhuish, 
M.A.  Each  volume  contains  a  life  of  Xenophon,  well-printed  text, 
ample  notes,  and  maps  illustrating  the  route  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Book  I.,  with  Introduction  and  Itinerary.  Books  II.  and  III.,  Book  IV., 
Book  V. 

Vergil’s  Aeneul.  (Deighton,  Bell,  4  Co.)  —  Abridged  from  Prof. 
Conington’s  edition,  by  Professors  Nettleship  and  Wagner,  and  J.  S. 
Sheppard.  In  thirteen  volumes.  The  Notes  are  mainly  an  abridgment 
of  the  larger  commentary,  but  various  explanations  have  been  thrown 
into  other  forms,  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  boys. 

Analecta.  Passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Selected  for  translation  by  John  Strachan,  M.A.,  and  A.  8.  Wilkins,  Lit.D., 
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LL.D.,  Professors  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  (Macmillan  4‘  Co.) 
■ — For  the  use  of  classes  in  the  College.  The  selections  are  admirably 
arranged  in  the  various  dialects,  the  date  of  each  piece  being  prefixed. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Boohs  I. —  V.  By  T.  II.  Warren,  M.A., 
President  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  ( Macmillan  4'  Co.) — The 
Notes  are  excellent,  the  Introduction  complete. 

Latin  Prose  Primer.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M. A.  ( Clarendon  Press.) — 
A  suitable  book  for  beginners,  being  an  introduction  to  “Easy  Passages 
for  Translation  into  Latin,”  by  the  same  author. 

Horace's  Odes.  Englished  and  Imitated  by  Various  Hands.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Charles  IV.  F.  Cooper.  ( George  Bell  4'  Sons.) — The 
volume  is  divided  into  two  portions  ;  the  first  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Odes  by  poets  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  second  portion  includes 
burlesques,  political  and  social  satires  and  poems,  which  owe  their  beauty 
of  thought  or  felicity  of  expi’ession  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  an  Ode 
of  Horace. 

The  Phccdrus,  Lysis,  and  Protagoras  of  Plato.  Translated  by  J.  Wright, 
M.A.  ( Macmillan  4  Co.)—- Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Golden  Treasury 
Series. 

Xenophon' s  (Economics. — A  translation  of  one  of  the  books  appointed 
to  be  read  by  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  B.A.  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London.  Published  at  the  University  Correspondence 
College  Office,  Cambridge. 

Plutarch's  Morals.  Ethical  Essays.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Shilleto,  M.A. 
( George  Bell  4'  Sons.) — One  of  the  series  of  Bohn’s  Classical  Library, 
with  notes  and  index. 

La  Ba faille  de  Trafalgar  and  Un  Frame  de  la  Mcr.  Two  small  volumes 
published  by  Hachette  4-  Co.,  by  A.  de  Lamartine  and  A.  Dumas  respec¬ 
tively,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.,  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  naval  schools  and  colleges.  Nautical  terms  and  phrases  abound,  and 
have  particular  attention  paid  to  them. 

Montesquieu' s  De  la  Grandeur  dcs  Remains  et  de  leur  Decadence.  By  Paul 
E.  E.  Barbier.  ( Hachette  4  Co.)— With  biographical  notice,  explanatory 
notes,  geographical  and  historical  index,  maps  and  vocabulary. 

Malot's  Capi  et  sa.  Troupe.  By  F.  Tarver,  M.A.  ( Hachette  4  Co.) — Con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  Malot’s  works,  with  life,  notes,  and  vocabulary. 

Zola's  L' Attaque  da  Moulin.  By  F.  Jnlien.  ( Hachette  4  Co.)— 
Excellently  arranged  in  short  paragraphs,  the  notes  are  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  grammatical  questions  and  sentences  for  translation  into 
French,  from  points  arising  in  the  text. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Algebra  and  Algebraical  Artifices.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  By  S.  Ray,  M.A.  ( S .  K.  Lahiri  4  Co.,  Calcutta.) — The  utility 
and  application  of  Algebraical  Artifices  are  admirably  brought  out  in 
these  volumes.  The  examples  for  exercise  are  very  complete. 

Longmans’  Junior  School  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Practical,  is  published 
with  or  without  answers.  Papers  set  in  recent  examinations  are  added. 

Alternative  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  J.  Mills,  with  a  preface  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koope.  ( Sampson  Low  4  Co.) — A  course  of  lessons  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  Syllabus  of  Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  with  examination  papers. 

Lessons  on  Elementary  Mechanics.  Stage  I.  By  JV.  H.  Grieve.  ( Long¬ 
mans  4  Co.)— Specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  New 
Code.  Questions  follow  each  chapter.  The  different  types  used  in  the 
printing  bring  out  all  important  points  boldly.  The  illustrations  are 
well  executed  and  intelligible. 

Companion  to  Hamblin  Smith’s  Algebra.  By  W.  E.  Pelton,  M.A. 

( Rivingtons .) — The  innovations  come  under  seven  headings,  and  the 
reasons  for  making  them  are  given  in  the  preface.  The  examples  are 
selecled  from  examination  papers. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Rev.  TV.  Hunt,  M.A. 

( Longmans  4  Co.) — The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  narrative  form.  The 
book  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  the  English  Church  with  the 
Papacy  and  with  the  English  state  down  to  the  revolt  of  Wyclif  against 
the  abuses  which  had  gathered  round  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  great  schism  in  the  Papacy  which  materially 
affected  the  ideas  of  the  whole  of  western  Christendom.  Lists  are  given 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of 
York  to  1377. 

The  Story  of  Genesis.  By  Frances  Yonnghusband.  ( Longmans  4  Co.)  — 
Told  in  simple  language  for  children. 

Through  Eire  and  Through  Water.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington.  ( The 
Religious  Tract  Society.) — A  story  of  the  boy  who  would  be  a  sailor,  the  perils 
he  encountered  and  the  adventures  he  met  with  among  pirates  and  Arabs, 
his  imprisonment  in  Algiers  aud  the  bombardment  of  that  town  in  1816. 

Garry's  Elocutionist .  ( Marcus  Ward  4  Co.) — Selections  in  prose  and 
verse  adapted  for  recitation  and  reading,  with  introduction.  Many  of 
the  selections  are  quite  new. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear.  Shakespeare.  (Blackie  f  Son.) — With  notes. 
A  reading  book  for  upper  classes,  called  into  existence  by  recent  changes 
in  the  education  code,  supplying  the  basis  of  a  year’s  study  of  English, 
and  the  necessary  lines  for  repetition. 

Milton' s  Sonnets.  (University  Correspondence  College  Office,  Cambridge). 
— This  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the 
forthcoming  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  at  the  University  of 
London. 

A  Sketch  of  the  First  Principles  of  Physiography.  By  John  Douglas. 
With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Tables.  (Chapman  4  Hall.) — The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts  which  deal  with — I.  Force ;  II.  Constitution 


of  the  Earth  ;  III.  The  work  of  Solar  Energy  ;  IV.  The  work  of  Secular 
Contraction. 

Handbook  to  the  Code  of  Examinations  of  the  Teacher's  “  fade  Mccuni' 
Scries.  Standard  I.  Chambers’ s  Expressive  Readers.  Part  I.  (Hey wood.) 
— Examinations  and  questions  in  Spelling,  Geograph)',  and  Mental  Arith¬ 
metic  given  by  II. M.  Inspectors.  Large  type.  Neatly  illustrated 
writing  lessons  on  imitation  blackboards  are  at  the  end  of  each  reading 
lesson.  Part  2  is  more  advanced,  hut  is  without  the  writing  exercises. 

Teaching  as  a  Career  for  University  Men.  By  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  A.  Sidgtcick,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — The  book 
treats  of  the  nature  of  a  schoolmaster’s  work,  a  system  of  apprenticeship, 
the  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  departments  and  grades  existing 
in  school. 

History  of  Music  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bona  via  Hunt, 
Mus.D.,  F.ll.S.E.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  to  Date.  (George  Bell  §  Sons.) — 
Since  its  first  edition  this  work  has  received  many  corrections  and  additions, 
and  it  now  forms  a  complete  and  concise  history  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  Neiv 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  January  31st,  1889. 

Bailey’s  (J.)  How  to  Teach  the  Babies,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  fid.  cl, 

Bled  (V.  du)  :  Les  Causeurs  de  la  Revolution,  3fr.  50. 

Bloch  (I.) :  Inscriptions  des  Cimetieres  Israelites  d’Alger,  5fr. 

Bradshaw’s  (J.  G.)  A  Course  of  Easy  Arithmetical  Examples,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Browning’s  (R.)  Poetical  Works,  Vol.  10,  12mo,  5s.  cl. 

Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  written  in  Spanish  by  an  Unknown 
Hand,  trans.  by  Hume,  cr.  8vo.  Cs.  cl. 

Coignet’s  (C.)  Francis  I.  and  his  Times,  translated  by  F.  Twemlow,  8vo, 
11s.  cl. 

Drew’s  (C.  L.)  Through  the  Woolwich  Courses,  12mo,  3s.  cl. 

Dyer’s  (T.  F.  T.)  The  Folk-lore  of  Plants,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

English  History  by  Contemporary  Writers  :  The  Crusade  of  Richard  I.,  1189- 
92,  selected,  Sic.,  by  T.  A.  Archer,  2s.  cl. 

Gearv’s  (C.)  I11  other  Lands,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Co-se’s  (E.)  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660-1780),  cr.  8vo, 
7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Graphic  (The)  Gallery  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,  with  Stories  of  the  Plays 
by  W.  E.  Henley,  fol .,  105s.  leather. 

Homer’s  Iliad  Done  into  English  Verse,  by  A.  S.  Way,  Vol.  2,  sm.  4to,  9s.  cl. 

Homer’s  Odyssey,  Book  10,  with  Introduction  and  Not.s  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 
12mo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  (Pitt  Press.) 

Kaye  and  Malleson’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8,  Cabinet  Edition, 
Vol.  2,  cr.  8 vo,  6s.  cl. 

Knox  (John),  Life  and  Times  of,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Gosse,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Krause  (K.  G.  F.) :  Abriss  der  1’hilosophie  der  Geschiehte,  4m. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Letters  on  Literature,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  6d.  cl. 

Longmans’  School  Arithmetic,  by  F.  E.  Marshall  and  J.  W.  Welsford,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  Cd.  cl. 

Imereti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura  Liber  Quintus,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  J.  D. 
Duff,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  History  of  England,  Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  5s. 

Macaulay  (Lord),  Life  and  Letters  of,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
Popular  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches,  Popular  Edition, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  fid.  cl. 

Morley’s  (H.)  English  Writers,  Vol.  4,  Bk.  1,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Muller  (I.)  :  Handbuch  der  Klassisclien  Altertums-Wissenschaft,  10  Halbbd., 
5m.  50. 

Nauroy  (C.)  :  La  Duchesse  de  Berry,  3fr.  50. 

Oliver’s  (Rev.  G.  W.)  Typical  Sentences,  or  Aids  to  Latin  Composition,  8vo, 
2s.  cl. 

Paulsen  (F.)  :  System  der  Ethik,  2  Parts,  11m. 

Plinii  Csecilii  Secuncli  Epistolae,  4c.,  edited,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  G.  Hardy, 
8vo,  10s.  (!d.  cl. 

Posselt’s  (E.  A.)  Technology  of  Textile  Designs,  4to,  28s.  cl. 

Pressense  (F.  de) :  L’lrlande  et  l’Angleterre,  1800-88,  7fr.  50. 

Short  (I1'.)  On  the  Making  of  Etchings,  4to,  5s.  bds. 

Smith’s  (C.)  Solutions  of  the  Examples  iu  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  cr.  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  cl. 

Sonnenschein’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  arranged  and  edited  by  A.  E.  Fletcher, 
roy.  8vo,  7s.  fid.  cl. 

Sonntag’s  (C.  O.)  Practical  French  Grammar,  12ino,  2s.  cl. 

Stock’s  (St.  G.)  Deductive  Logic,  12mo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Stranahau’s  (C.  11.)  History  of  French  Painting,  roy.  8vo,  21s. 

Targum  on  Isaiah,  i.-v.,  with  Commentary  by  II.  S.  Lewis,  5s. 

Thornton’s  (F.  Du  Pre')  Elementary  Arabic,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Whittier’s  (J.  G.)  Works,  Vol.  3,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Wood’s  (D.)  Handbook  of  the  Greek  Method  (of  Design),  2s.  6d. 

Xenophon’s  Agesilaos,  erkllirt  v.  O.  Giithling,  lm.  50. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  received  several  letters  respecting  receut  examina¬ 
tions  : — 

From  “  M.A.,”  London  : — “  The  third-class  Euclid  paper  set 
by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  December  6th,  contained  the 
following  rider :  ‘  Within  the  triangle  ABC  are  two  points  D 
and  E,  and  the  lines  AD,  DE,  EB  are  drawn  :  show  that  these 
three  together  are  less  than  AC,  CB  together.’  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
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boys  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  can  be  as  easily 
proved  to  be  untrue  ?  ”  The  question  is  certainly  not  clear.  It 
is  evident  that  the  examiner’s  intention  was  to  exclude  re¬ 
entering  angles,  but  the  proposition  requires  amplification  and 
probably  a  figure  to  make  it  clear. 

From  “Time,”  on  the  impossibility  of  doing  the  mercantile 
arithmetic  paper  in  the  time  allowed.  “  Time  ”  caunot  have  read 
the  instructions  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 

From  “  Conditio  ”  : — “  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  dynamics, 
the  candidates  are  allowed  only  1|  hours  for  this  usually  hard 
paper.  I  have  heard  an  Oxford  M.A.  say  he  could  not  finish  the 
eight  questions  in  the  prescribed  time  ! !  This  paper  is,  in  fact, 
always  very  hard  and  puzzling.  I,  therefore,  think  that  candi¬ 
dates  ought  to  be  allowed  at  least  two  hours  for  its  working.” 

From  “Neptune,”  on  “Hints  for  Schools  near  the  Coast,” 
which  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  for  want  of  space. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  new  position  of  Euclid  in  examinations  was  the  chief  subject 
for  consideration  at  the  fifteenth  general  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching,  which  was 
held  on  Saturday,  January  19,  in  the  council  room  of  University 
College,  London,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hayward,  M.A.,  presiding.  The  report 
of  the  Council,  which  was  read  by  the  joint-secretary,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Langley,  M.A.,  recorded  the  success  of  the  Association  in  its 
efforts  in  this  direction.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  appears,  now 
regulate  their  examinations  so  that  the  student  need  not  give 
Euclid’s  proofs  of  his  propositions,  but  may  adopt  any  other  geo¬ 
metrical  proofs,  provided  Euclid’s  sequence  be  not  departed  from. 
Attention  was  also  di’awn  iu  the  report  to  some  principles  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Technical  College, 
Finsbury,  with  reference  to  the  entrance  examinations,  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  examining  body  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  sound  mathematical  teaching.  After  the  report, 
which  also  indicated  the  work  of  the  committees  on  the  various 
branches  of  geometry,  had  been  adopted,  Mr.  Hayward  resigned 
the  presidency,  and  the  post  was  conferred  on  Prof.  G.  M. 
Minchin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College  at  Cooper’s-hill.  Mr.  Hayward,  who 
is  a  master  at  Harrow,  has  been  president  for  1 1  years  past,  and 
several  members  spoke  warmly  of  his  having  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Association.  In  the  course  of  his  valedictory  address 
the  retiring  president  remarked  that,  though  they  had  not  quite 
attained  the  expectations  of  some  of  tlieir  more  ardent 
reformers,  still  they  had  met  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  Their  influence  was  rather  indirect  than  direct,  and 
it  must  be  expected  that  their  advance  would  be,  while 
steady,  yet  comparatively  slow.  In  the  place  of  Mr. 
Moulton,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Hayward  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  ; 
while  the  other  vice-presidents — the  Rev.  G.  Richardson,  M.A., 
of  Winchester  College,  Mr.  R.  Levett,  M.A. ,  Mr.  R.  Tucker,  M.A. , 
and  the  hon.  secs.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Langley,  Modern  School,  Bedford, 
and  Mr.  C.  Peudlebui-y,  St.  Paul’s  School,  retain  their  posts.  One 
interesting  feature  in  the  meeting  was  the  production  of  a  printed 
work  in  Japanese  founded  on  the  society’s  book  on  Geometry,  by 
D.  Y.  Kikuchi,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Tokio.  After  luncheon  the  new  President  (Professor  Minchin) 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  The  Vices  of  our  Scientific  Educa¬ 
tion.”  In  his  opinion  nearly  all  our  examinations  were  much  too 
difficult — beyond  the  mental  and  physical  abilities  of  those 
examined.  In  speaking  of  the  excessive  haste  with  which  students 
arepushedon  through  various  branches  of  science,  he  ridiculed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  numerous  subjects  set  for  the  London  Matriculation 
examination.  He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  want  of  thoroughness, 
which  he  regarded  as  prominently  characteristic  of  many  of  our 
elementary  books  on  mathematical  physics.  What  he  advocated 
was  a  more  thorough  and  leisurely  study  of  pure  mathematics 
before  the  study  of  physics.  After  having  dilated  at  some  length 
on  some  mathematical  points  iu  connexion  with  this,  the  Professor 
directed  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  “  cramming  ”  of  science 
is  encouraged  by  examinations.  In  his  view,  however,  the  defects 
of  our  educational  system  are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  short¬ 
comings  either  of  individual  examiners  or  of  the  directors  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Instead  of  an  examination  being  in  itself  an  evil,  every 
good  examination  is,  he  contended,  in  itself  a  good,  inasmuch  as  it 
puts  to  the  test  the  result  of  the  student’s  study,  shows  him  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  command  of  his  subjects,  points  out  where 
his  study  of  the  bearing  of  some  principle  has  been  hasty  and  super¬ 


ficial,  and  where,  consequently,  bis  grasp  of  it  is  really  feeble.  In 
conclusion,  the  Professor  noticed  that  both  our  examiners  and  our 
teachers  are  appointed  without  auy  guarantee  as  to  their  capacity 
to  examine  or  to  teach.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which 
followed,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Head-master  of  Clifton  College, 
suggested  that  the  society  would  do  well  to  approach  the  London 
University  with  regard  to  improving  its  Matriculation  examina¬ 
tion.  In  this  examination  the  paper  on  mechanics  was,  he  said, 
very  bad,  and  that  on  English  was  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  he 
had  ever  seen. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Borough  Road 
Training  College  on  Friday,  January  I8tli.  The  newly-appointed 
principal,  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Oxon,  gave  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress.  He  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
M.P.  for  Sheffield,  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Barnett  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  for  the  last  six  years,  Dr.  Abbott,  in  whose  school 
Mr.  Barnett  Avas  educated,  Dr.  Wormcll,  Mr.  Buxton,  the 
Hon.  L.  Stanley,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  Mr.  West,  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Mr.  Bourne,  the  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report  recounting  the  work  under  difficulties  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  year,  referring  to  the  appointments 
of  principal,  vice-principal  (Mr.  E.  Barkby,  B.A.),  and  tutor  (Mr. 
Hugh  Miller).  The  announcement  of  these  names  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  students,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Barkby,  the  vice-principal,  which  was  received  Avith  continued 
and  prolonged  applause. 

“  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they  were  met  not 
only  to  welcome  hack  the  old  students  and  the  new  men,  hut  also  to  give 
a  welcome  to  their  ucav  principal  and  noAv  tutor.  After  referring  to  the 
distinguished  career  of  these  two  gentlemen,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proceeded  to  speak  of  Avbat  was  likely  to  he  the  future  scheme  of  education. 
They  must  utilise  the  school  life  of  their  children,  and  have  more  and 
better  teachers.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  he  accused  the 
present  staffs  of  any  want  of  readiness  or  capacity,  but  he  said  that  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  had  not  been  properly  trained ;  and,  as  the  question 
Avhich  affected  the  training  of  teachers  must  he  changed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  there  was  no  reason  Avhy  the  next  code  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  Avithin  six  Aveeks  at  the  furthest,  should  not  prescribe  that  hence¬ 
forth  there  should  be  great  and  important  changes  in  the  training  for 
pupil  teachers  and  the  certificated  teachers  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  he  hoped  that  the  next  revision  would  be  on  the  lines  of  a 
larger  staff  and  a  better  class  of  teachers  ;  and  he  believed  that  they 
would  not  be  dissappointed  in  the  hope,  that  those  teachers  who  did  not 
go  through  training  colleges  would  gradually  come  to  an  end,  and  that  all 
teachers  henceforth  should  be  trained.  He  did  not  say  that  the  teachers 
would  be  trained  in  training  colleges  like  the  one  they  were  then  in,  but 
that  they  would  have  day  training  schools  to  supplement  the  residential 
colleges  for  day  students.  He  hoped  also  that  they  would  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  students  having  a  third  year  of  study.  He  was  sure  that  some 
of  them  had  in  their  minds  the  system  of  percentages,  and  they  were  a 
little  afraid  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  ;  but  he  would  warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  changing  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  If  they  got  rid  of  per¬ 
centages  and  went  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors, 
they  might  tumble  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  He  hoped  they 
would  have  much  less  mechanical,  and  much  more  trained  teaching,  and 
fewer  mechanical  examinations.  When  he  tried  to  diminish  the  number 
of  examinations  he  was  met  Avith  great  opposition  ;  but  he  still  held  that 
a  child  under  the  third  standard  should  not  be  subjected  to  an  individual 
examination.  They  had  tried  that  principle,  however,  in  Scotland,  and 
found  that  it  succeeded  very  xvell.  All  these  changes  could  only  result  in 
one  thing — namely,  a  great  future  for  the  best  and  most  successful 
students  in  all  their  training  schools.” 

Mr.  Barnett  then  delivered  an  interesting  inaugural  address  on 
the  methods  of  study  he  recommended  and  the  lines  on  which  he 
hoped  to  Avork.  Dr.  Abbott,  Mr.  L.  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Worm  ell 
then  addressed  the  students,  and  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

A  sensible  speech  Avas  recently  delivered  at  Capetown  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor,  High  Commissioner,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Cape  Colony,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  South  African  College.  After 
commenting  Avith  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  the  College  has 
turned  out  year  by  year  an  amount  of  good  and  solid  work  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  educational  institution  in  South  Africa,  Sir 
Hercules  remarked  that  when  invited  to  be  present  and  deliver  an 
address,  he  resolved  to  avoid  platitudes  and  comrentional 
admonitions.  “  All  that  I  have  to  offer  is  such  friendly 
counsel  about  common  things  as  a  man  who,  without  the 
advantage  of  a  University  training,  has  had  fifty  years _  of 
worldly  experience  may  be  able  to  give  to  those  just  entering 
life.”  He  said  that  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  find 
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persons  who  can  read  aloud  clearly  and  agreeably,  and  who  write 
a  large  and  distinct  hand ;  yet  these  simple  accomplishments, 
which  he  earnestly  recommended,  are  easily  acquired  in  youth, 
and  possess  undoubtedly  greater  value  than  many  more  preten¬ 
tious  items  of  education.  The  Governor  proceeded  next  to 
admonish  his  hearers  that  the  preservation  of  health  is  seldom 
valued  aright  by  the  young.  Yet  it  is  essential,  he  added,  to 
sustain  application  in  any  direction,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  all  good 
work.  In  taking  exercise,  moreover,  the  dull  “  constitutional  ” 
is  severely  denounced  by  Sir  Hercules,  who  recommends 
to  the  young  boating,  cricket,  football,  or  any  healthy 
outdoor  amusement.  In  addition  to  manly  amusements,  he 
advised  them  to  create  for  themselves  some  special  intellectual 
interests  outside  their  professional  pursuits.  “  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  has  more  promoted  my  enjoyment  in  life  than 
the  knack  of  drawing,  which  I  acquired  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty.  It  helped  me  to  carry  off  the  prizes  at  Sandhurst  in 
surveying  and  fortification  ;  and  by  cultivating  my  faculties  of 
observation  it  has  enabled  me  to  see,  and  more  fully  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  Nature.”  “  Keep  a  common-place  book,”  says 
Sir  Hercules  ;  “  I  have  done  so  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  centui’y, 
and  have  found  it  useful  and  interesting.”  It  is  refreshing,  he 
adds,  to  look  back  to  entries  made  thirty  years  since,  some  of 
which  now  appear  “  flabby  and  flatulent,”  but  serve  at  least  to 
remind  their  maker  of  the  books  he  has  read  and  the  tracts  of 
thought  he  has  traversed.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  them  is, 
however,  that  they  help  to  cultivate  in  the  young  admiration 
and  reverence,  in  which  the  present  age  is  so  lamentably 
deficient. 

The  University  Students  of  Paris  have  inaugurated  their  new 
head-gear — consisting  of  a  voluminous  black  velvet  cap,  or  beret, 
which  drops  wdth  more  or  less  grace  over  the  right  ear — in  a  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  city.  Six  hundred  young  men  belonging  to 
the  different  faculties  have  paid  a  visit  to  Montmartre  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  novelty  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  They  were  escorted  by  a  score  of  policemen,  and 
conducted  themselves  in  a  gay  and  festive  manner  ;  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  quarter  seemed  flattered  at  the  attention.  The  members  of 
the  different  faculties  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  bands 
at  the  base  of  their  berets.  Thus  the  law  students  wear  one  of 
scarlet,  their  pharmaceutical  confreres  a  green  one,  science  rejoices 
in  vermilion,  medicine  in  crimson,  Fine  Arts  in  orange,  Protes¬ 
tant  theology  in  blue,  and  the  school  of  oriental  languages  in 
gold,  while  simple  yellow  marks  the  students  at  the  faculty  of 
letters. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  that  the  London  School  Board  have 
had  recently  of  the  limitation  of  their  functions,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Auditor  disallowing  certain  items  of  expenditure,  the 
present  Board  seem  very  desirous  of  widening  the  scope  of  its 
activity.  The  lesson  taught  has  not  been  learned  with  much 
profit  if  the  Board  are  still  bent  on  going  outside  their  statutory 
powers.  That  some  members  are  ever  urging  the  Board  to 
undertake  work  outside  their  functions  the  free  dinner  debate 
recently  disclosed.  Mr.  Conybeare’s  motion  was  carried  by  33 
against  13,  although  some  of  the  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Board,  including  Miss  Davenport  Hill  and  Dr.  Gladstone,  were 
in  the  minority.  The  great  danger  of  the  Board  even  indirectly 
helping  the  free  dinner  movement,  is  the  unmanageable  propor¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  only  too  likely  to  grow  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  weakening  of  parental  responsibility  is  a  very  ugly 
accompaniment  of  the  education  of  the  children.  If  free  dinners 
are  the  logical  sequence  of  free  and  compulsory  education, 
free  clothes  must  follow.  The  School  Board  would  do  well  to 
attend  to  their  plain  duties,  and  leave  to  the  legislature  the 
treatment  of  the  social  problems  that  loom  ominously  in  front  of 
us,  and  which,  if  not  skilfully  and  betimes  dealt  with,  may  imperil 
our  social  stability. 


secondary  teacher.  On  the  subject  of  State  Aid  to  Secondary 
Schools,  the  President  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Taking  into  consideration  the  provision  made  for  primary  education, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Government  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  sufficient,  or,  at  least,  only  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  one  class — represented  by  the  working  man.  In  doing  so, 
it  has  made  it  barely,  if  at  all,  possible  for  private  parties  to  supply  the 
educational  wants  of  others.  Efficiency  and  profit  cannot  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  consequence  is  that  even  the  higher  classes  are  less  well 
provided  with  a  suitable  education  for  their  children.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  those  who  pay  most  of  the  rates  for  education  have  quite  as 
good  a  right  to  be  considered  as  any  who  are  at  present  provided  for. 
The  education  they  may  require  for  their  children  may  be  more  extended 
and  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  given  in  the  primary  schools  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  benefits  of  a  national  system. 
Some  think  they  should  either  take  advantage  of  the  primary  schools  or 
provide  for  themselves ;  some  think  that  the  rich  have  no  right  to  send 
their  children  to  these  schools  at  all,  and  for  them  to  do  so  is  like  taking 
advantage  of  a  charity.  The  truth  is  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  more  this  can  be  done  the 
better  for  all  classes.  It  is  an  altogether  different  matter,  however,  to  say 
that  the  children  of  all  classes  must  sit  on  the  same  form  and  do  the 
same  work.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  extent  to  which  education  is 
to  be  carried,  and  the  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  in  after  life ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  all  cannot  afford  sufficient  time  to  go  over  the 
ground  required.  It  would  be  but.  simple  justice  to  make  equal  pro¬ 
vision  for  building  and  maintenance  from  rates  and  grants  for  all  classes 
of  children ,  and  where  higher  class  schools  are  required,  let  the  higher 
education  be  paid  for  by  higher  fees.  There  could  be  no  disgrace  im¬ 
plied,  and  no  jealousy  need  be  raised,  by  each  one  choosing  a  school 
suitable  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  his  children.  There  is  no  thought 
of  receiving  charity  in  attending  the  University  or  the  High  School, 
although  no  rent  is  charged  in  either  case,  and  both  receive  Govern¬ 
ment  or  municipal  grants,  not  to  mention  grants  from  the  rates.” 

Quit  contemporary  the  Lancet  gives  us  less  definite  advice  in 
the  matter  of  “  Juvenile  Punishment  ”  than  we  have  aright  to 
expect  from  the  organ  of  the  medical  faculty.  Our  readers  will 
not,  we  fear,  be  much  enlightened  by  the  following: — 

‘‘The  best  safe-guards  against  an  abuse  of  authority  should  be 
sought  for  in  arrangements  which  prohibit  indiscriminate  cuffing  and 
the  use  of  any  but  the  lightest  available  instruments  of  punishment ; 
care,  too,  must  of  course  be  taken  to  apply  them  wdth  some  regard  for 
moderation,  and  at  parts  where  no  brutal  harm  can  result.  It  is  from 
no  want  of  kind  feeling  that  we  advocate  a  moderate  exercise  of  those 
old  methods  of  school  discipline  w’hose  efficiency  experience  has  proved. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  such  training  simply 
implies  a  surrender  of  our  duty  to  the  diligent  and  orderly,  in  our 
vain  efforts  to  preserve  the  ill-conducted.  Just,  needful,  instructive, 
and  preventive  often  of  greater  misconduct  afterwards,  such  timely  and 
considerate  punishment  as  we  have  described  is  merciful  also.  With 
some  exceptions  in  favour  of  delicate  or  merely  slow  children,  its  general 
employment  cannot  fairly  ■■be  objected  to.  But  it  is  unquestionably 
necessary  that  the  power  of  exercising  such  punishment  should  be 
restricted  to  responsible  persons,  and  not  delegated  to  the  hands  of 
emotional  or  inexperienced  underlings.” 

“Underlings”  is  hardly  a  happy  description  of  the  men  and 
women  who  perform  the  work  of  our  schools  as  the  colleagues 
of  headmasters  or  headmistresses. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  are  issuing,  in  monthly  parts,  a 
popular  edition  of  “The  Story  of  the  Heavens,”  by  Sir  Robert 
S.  Ball,  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  The  work,  which  is 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  parts. 
With  Part  I.,  which  we  have  just  received,  a  star  map  is  give. 


MATHEMATICS. 


9892.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — Prove  that,  if  any  triangle  of 
maximum  area  be  inscribed  in  an  ellipse,  then  the  circle  circumscribing 
it,  the  circles  of  curvature  to  the  ellipse  at  its  apices,  and  the  ellipse  itself 
will  all  five  intersect  each  other  in  one  and  the  same  point. 

Solution  hj  Professors  Schoute,  Wolstenholme,  and  others. 


The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Albert  Place,  Stirling,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  last.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  F.E.I.S.,  Headmaster  of 
George  Watson’s  College  for  Ladies,  Edinburgh,  is  President  of 
the  Institute.  The  President  and  officials  wore  their  robes  of 
office.  The  President’s  Address  was  very  suggestive  throughout. 
It  anticipated  much  of  what  was  discussed  in  the  subsequent 
papers  ;  and  looked  at  Code  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  a 


When  A,  B,  C,  D  arc  four  concyclic 
points  of  an  ellipse  E,  the  chords 
AB  and  CD  are  equally  inclined  on  the 
arc  XX.  So,  when  E  is  considered  as  the 
orthogonal  projection  of  a  circle,  the 
chords  A'B'  and  C'D',  of  which  AB  and 
CD  are  the  projections,  admit  the  same 
property.  This  proves  (see  the  equally 
inclined  dotted  lines  that  bisect  the 
angles  A'MB'  and  C'MD')  that  the  sum 
of  the  eccentric  angles  of  the  four  points 
A,  B,  C,  D  is  a  multiple  of  2ir.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 
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9901.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — In  a  certain  curve, 
the  tangent  line  at  a  point  Q  is  normal  at  P ;  prove  that  the  orthoptic 
locus  of  the  curve  (locus  of  intersection  of  tangents  at  right  angles)  will 
touch  the  curve  at  P,  and  that  its  radius  of  curvature  at  P  will  he 
QP-’/(QP  +  QI),  where  I  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  P. 
[Sign  to  be  observed  in  the  denominator.] 

Solution  by  W.  E.  Brunyate  ;  Prof.  Matz,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

P  is  plainly  a  point  on  the  locus.  Let  the 
consecutive  tangent  at  Q  meet  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tangent  at  P'  in  S.  Then  IT'  is  parallel  to 
QS.  Draw  P'R,  ST  perpendicular  to  PQ,  and 
IS'  perpendicular  to  QS.  Let  z  PIP'  =  <p. 

Then  in  the  limit  S  plainly  moves  up  and  lies  on 
the  tangent  at  I’,  or  the  locus  touches  the  curve 
at  P,  and,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature, 

p  =  Lt^i  =  Lt^:. 

2PT  2PT 

But  PT  =  PR  +  RT 

=  PR  +  projection  of  IS'  on  QP 

=  ^PI<?>2  +  QI*2, 

•••  p“rai=PQ,«aP+QI>; 

attention  being  paid  to  the  sign  of  QI. 


9930. 

relations 


(Chr.  Hermite,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut.) — On  donne  les  deux 
=  0, 


a,  a ,  x 

b,  V,  y 

c,  c ,  z 
on  propose  d’en  deduire  les  suivantes 

a,  x,  x'  —  0, 

b,  y ,  y 

c,  z,  z 


Dat. 

dat. 

ident. 


therefore 


I  be'  |  +  y 
|  be'  |  +  y' 
j  be  |  +  b  | 

y , 
>/, 
b, 


a  c 


a, 

a', 

x' 

=  0; 

b, 

b', 

y' 

c, 

o', 

z' 

a' 

X, 

x' 

=  0. 

v , 

y, 

y' 

/ 

„/ 

C  f 

!.  W.  Whapham,  b 

1 

+  Z 

ah' 

1  =0, 

•1 

+  z' 

ah' 

|=0; 

1 

+  c 

ah' 

!  =  0; 

x, 

x\ 

a. 


=  0. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  two  determinants  and  either  of  the 


others  are  connected  by  a  linear  relation,  viz., 


0  = 


a,  a 

b,  b' 


a ,  x,  x 

b,  y,  y' 


a,  x 

b,  y 


a,  a ,  x 

b,  b',  y 

c,  c\  z 


+ 


a,  x 

b,  y' 


c,  z,  z 

and  that  the  required  result  follows  from  this  at  once  when 
[The  rest  in  volume.] 


a,  a ,  x 

b,  b',  y 

c ,  c',  z 


a,  b' 


=£  0. 


N 


9748.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — On  donne  un  angle  droit  de  sommet  O. 
On  decrit  une  circonference  passant  par  O,  et  l’on  prend,  sur  cette  courbe, 
un  point  M  tel  que  les  angles,  compris  entre  les  droites  partant  de  ce 
point  et  aboutissant  aux  extremites  du  diametre  qui  contient  0,  aient 
pour  bissectrices  des  paralleles  aux  cotes  de  l’angle  donne.  On  demande 
le  lieu  de  M,  lorsqu’on  fait  varier  la  circonference. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Belle  Easton  ;  and  others. 

If  the  circle  may  vary  both  in  size  and 
position,  there  is  no  locus  of  the  point  M. 

For,  taking  any  point  M,  upon  OM  de¬ 
scribe  a  segment  of  a  circle  containing  an 
angle  =  45°.  Let  it  meet  the  sides  of  the 
given  angle  in  A,  B,  and  the  bisector  in  N. 

Then  AON  =  45°  =  ONM, 
therefore  MN,  which  bisects  AMB  (since 
arc  AN  =  arc  BN),  is  parallel  to  OA. 

Therefore  for  every  point  M  a  circle  may 
be  drawn  through  O,  so  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  are  fulfilled. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 

8458.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  B.A.) — A  conic  is  inscribed  in  a  tri¬ 

angle,  and  is  such  that  the  normals  at  the  points  of  contact  are  concurrent. 
Find  the  locus  of  the  point  of  concurrence,  and  show  that  the  same  cubic 
is  the  locus  of  the  point  of  concurrence  of  normals  drawn  at  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  conic  circumscribed  about  the  triangle. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  LV  +  M^  +  N-y— 2MN07— 2NL7«— 2LMa0  =  0..., . (1) 


be  the  equation  of  the  inscribed  conic  touching  BC,  CA,  AB  in  D,  E,  F 
respectively.  At  D,  a  —  0  ;  hence,  from  (1),  M/3-Ny  =  0. 

Let  la  +  m/3  +  n-y  =  0 . (2) 

be  the  equation  of  the  normal  at  D  ;  then,  since  this  line  is  perpendicular 

to  a  =  0,  l  -  n  cos  B  —  in  cos  C  =  0,  and  since  it  passes  through  D, 

h)M  +  »N  =  0  ;  hence 

m  :  n  =  M  :  N,  l  ;  n  <=  (N  cos  B  -  M  cos  C)/N. 

Substituting  in  (2),  the  equation  of  the  normal  at  D  becomes 
M  (j3  +  a  cos  C)  =  N  (7  +  a  cos  B)  ; 
similarly  N  (7  -t-  /3  cos  A)  =  L  (a  +  /3  cos  C) 

and  L  (a  +  7  cos  B)  =  N  (0  +  y  cos  A) 

arc  the  equations  of  the  normals  at  E  and  F.  Eliminating  L,  M,  and  N 
between  these  three  equations,  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  concurrence 
becomes  a  (fi2  —  q2)  (cos  A  —  cos  B  cos  C)  +  /3  (72  -  a2)  (cos  B  -  cos  C  cos  A) 

+  7  (a2  —  /32)  (cosG  — cos  AcosB)  =0. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9912.  (J-  C.  Malet,  F.R.S.) — L  and  M  are  two  right  lines  and  S  a 
circle,  all  situated  in  the  same  plane.  If  from  a  variable  point  on  L  two 
tangents  be  drawn  to  S,  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  in-centre  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  formed  by  these  tangents  and  the  line  M  is  a  right  line  through  the 
intersection  of  L  and  M. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  and  Prof.  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 
Let  O  be  the  centre  of  S. 


From  any  point  P  in  L  draw 
the  tangents  PQ,  PQ'  meeting 
M  in  U  and  XT',  and  a  tangent 
N  (parallel  to  M)  in  V  and  V' 
respectively.  Also,  let  M,  N 
meet  L  in  D,  E  respectively. 
Then  I,  the  in-centre  of  the 
triangle  PUU',  lies  on  OP,  and 
is  such  that 

PI :  PO=PU  :  PV=PD  :  PE. 
[The  rest  in  volume.] 


P 


9899.  (Professor  Hain.) — Soient  A',  B',  C'les  symetriques  d’un point 
quelconque  P  par  rapport  aux  trois  cotes  d'un  triangle  ABC.  (1)  Lorsque 
P  coincide  avec  le  centre  d’un  cercle  tangent  aux  trois  cotes  de  ABC,  les 
droites  AA',  BB',  CC'  concourent  en  un  meme  point.  (2)  Lorsque  le 
triangle  ABC  est  equilateral,  les  droites  AA',  BB',  CC'  concourent  en  un 
meme  point,  quel  que  soit  le  point  P.  Corolkdre. — Dans  tout  triangle 
equilateral,  les  symetriques,  par  rapport  aux  cotes,  des  droites  joignant 
les  sommets  opposes  a  un  meme  point,  concourent  egalement  en  un  meme 
point. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


Fig.  2. 

When  A'  (Fig.  1)  is  the  symmetrical  point  of  P  (xlt  yx,  Sj)  with 
reference  to  BC,  the  normal  coordinates  of  A',  as  the  figure  shows,  are 

— xlf  y1  +  2x1cosC,  «1+2.r1cosB. 

So  the  equation  of  the  line  A  A'  is  y  (^  +  2i\  cos  B)  =  z  (y,  4  2.17  cos  C). 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 

9920.  (Frederick  Purser,  M.A.)  —  In  a  given  quadrilateral  is 
inscribed  a  fixed  conic  II,  while  a  variable  conic  V  is  circumscribed  to 
the  same  quadrilateral.  Show  that  four  of  the  chords  of  intersection  of 
the  fixed  conic  U  with  the  varying  conic  Y  always  touch  a  fixed  conic  S 
which  is  inscribed  in  the  original  quadrilateral. 

Solution  by  W.  S.  McCay,  M.A. ;  and  Prof.  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D. 

Let  a  variable  circle  pass  through  the  foci  F,  F'  of  a  conic  cutting  it  in 
two  chords  PP',  QQ'  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  cutting  the  transverse  axis 
in  S,  S' ;  the  chords  PQ,  PQ',  P'Q,  P'Q'  touch  a  fixed  confocal.  It  is  at 
once  seen  that  those  chords  are  equally  inclined  to  the  focal  vectors  from 
P,  P',  for  S'  is  the  middle  point  of  the  arcs  FF',  QQ'  on  the  circle.  Let 
y1(  y.2  be  the  ordinates  of  P,  Q,  and  C  the  centre  of  the  conic.  Then 
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yl .  CS  =  b2,  y2 .  CS'  =  b 2,  since  SP,  SQ  are  tangent  and  normal,  and  PP' 
the  polar  of  S,'  therefore  y,y,  =  54/e2  =  constant ;  hut,  for  the  four  points 
F,  P,  F',  Q  on  a  circle,  the  product  of  perpendiculars  from  PQ  on  FF'  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  perpendiculars  from  FF'  on  PQ,  hence  the  axis 
minor  of  the  confocal  is  fixed.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 


9840.  (Professor  Abinash  Basu.)—  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral,  and  0 
the  point  of  intersection  of  AC  and  BD.  From  CO  cut  off  CM  equal  to 
AO,  and  from  BO  cut  off  BN  equal  to  DO.  Prove  that  the  centroid 
of  the  quadrilateral  coincides  with  that  of  the  triangle  OMN. 
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+  xk,  prove,  from  general  expressions,  that 

lGS^  =  S3  +  1 0S7  +  5Sg,  1 2SU  =  S4  +  7S6  1  4S8,  12SjS6  =  —  S3  +  oS5  +  8S; 

808384  =  -S3  +  1oS5  +  16S7,  72S1S2S3  =  3S4  +  42S6  +  27S8. 

9978.  (Professor  Schoute.  Suggested  by  Quest.  9912.) — Given  in 
the  same  plane  two  linos  L,  M  and  a  circle  S.  Of  a  triangle  PQR,  the 
vertex  P  lies  on  L,  the  vertices  Q,  It  lie  on  M,  and  the  sides  PQ  and  PR 
touch  S.  Examine  the  loci  of  the  remarkable  points  of  this  triangle. 

9979.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.  Suggested  by  Quest. 
9587,  Vol.  50,  p.  117). — In  a  triangle  ABO,  CC'  is  the  median  through  C, 
CS  a  chord  of  the  circumcircle  along  the  symmedian  through  C ;  the 
parabola  whose  focus  is  S  and  directrix  CC'  will  touch  the  side  BC,  the 
straight  lines  through  A,  B,  at  right  angles  to  CA,  CB,  and  the  two 
bisectors  of  the  angle  C  and  its  supplement.  [The  equation  in  trilinear 
coordinates  seems  to  be 

2  (  —  y)*  +  [ (a  +  /3)  (cos B  +  cos  A)  ]*  +  [(«  —  0)(coa  B  —  cos  A)]*  =  0.] 

9980.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.) — Soit  P  une  parabole  tangente 
aux  droites  0.r,  0 y  ;  une  droite  mobile  S,  tangente  a  P,  rencontre  Oa‘ 
en  A,  Qy  en  B.  On  trace  le  circle  A,  circonscrit  au  triangle  OAB,  et  les 
droites  tangentes  a  A,  aux  points  A,  B.  Ces  droites  se  coupent  en  un  point 
I  dont  on  demande  le  lieu  geometrique. 

9981.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — TP,  TQ,  T'P',  T'Q'  are  tangents 
to  a  conic  (centre  C,  foci  8,  S') .  Prove  that  T,  P,  Q,  T',  P',  Q'  will  lie 
on  a  circle,  if  (1)  CP,  CT'  be  oh  opposite  sides  of  SS'  and  equally  inclined 
to  it,  and  (2)  CT  .  CT'  =  CS2. 


Solution  by  Rosa  H.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  Sabah  Marks,  B.Sc.  ;  and  others. 

Let  K  be  the  mid-point  of  AC ; 
gu  f/2  the  centroids  of  triangles 
ABC,  ADC.  Join  ffifo;  then 
48  parallel  to  BD.  Join  NK, 
meeting  <j\  y2  in  G  ;  therefore  G 
is  centroid  of  OMN.  Now 
ShG  =  iBN  =  |DO, 
g2  G  =  iDN  =  iBO; 

.■.  y4G  ;  y2D  =  DO  ;  BO 

=  A  ADC  :  aABC, 

therefore  G  is  the  centroid  of  the 
quadrilateral,  therefore  centroids  of  the  quadrilateral  and  the  triangle 
OMN  coincide. 


9692.  (Maurice  D’Ocagne.) — On  donne  deux  points  F  et  P,  et  une 
droite  8  parallele  a  FP.  Si  on  coDsidere  une  parabole  variable,  de  foyer  F, 
tangente  a  5,  les  points  de  contact  des  tangentes  menees  de  P  a  cette 
parabole  sont  sur  un  cercle  fixe,  passant  par  P. 

Solution  by  A.  Provost. 

Let  M  and  M'  be  the  points 
where  the  tangents  from  P  touch 
the  parabola ;  A,  L,  L'  the  feet  of 
the  perpendiculars  from  F  on  the 
lines  8,  PM,  PM' .  The  tangent  at 
the  vertex  of  the  parabola  turns  round 
A,  and  the  axis  cuts  PL,  PL'  at  K, 

K';  also  FK=FM  and  FK'— FM' ; 
and.  the  similar  triangles  FPM  and 
FPM'  give 

FM  :  FP  =  FP  :  FM', 
or  FM  .  FM'  =  (FP)2. 

Besides,  on  the  axis  of  a  given  parabola  there  are  only  two  points,  K  and 
K';  consequently  the  locus  of  these  points  is  the  circle  touching  FP  at  P, 
cutting  orthogonally  the  circle  whose  diameter  is  FP  at  the  point 
where  this  circle  itself  is  cut  by  circle  whose  diameter  is  AF. 

But  KL  =  ML,  K'L'  =  M'L',  we  obtain,  for  the  radius  of  the  circle 
PKK',  |  (PF)“/AF  ;  and  easily 

P  =  PM  =  2PL-PK  =  2PF  cos  a  —  [(PF)2/aF]  sin  a, 
where  a  =  (FPM),  and  which  represents  the  required  circle. 


9835.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Resoudre  l’equation 
( ax  +  0)3  +  ( a'x  +  /S')3  +  x3  =  3  (ax  +  0)  (o' a-  +  0')  X. 

Deduire  de  la,  en  supposant  a  =  a'  =  0,  une  methode  elementaire  pour 
resoudre  l’equation  du  troisieme  degre. 

Solution  by  Professors  de  Wachter,  Beyens,  and  others. 

Since  x3  +  y3  +  z3  -  dxyz  =  (x  +  y  +  z)(x‘2  +  y2  +  z2— xy— yz— zx), 
the  equation  (a.r  +  0)3  +  (a'x  +  /3')3  +  3?  —  3  (ax  +  0)  (a'x  +  0’)  x  =  0 
reduces  to  [(1  f  a  +  o')  x  +  0  4-  /3'] 

x  £(a2  +-  a'2  —  a  a'  — a  —  a'  +1)A“  +  (2  a0  +  2  a'  0' —  a0'  —  a  0  —  0  —  0')  x 

+  0-  +  0"2-00’~\  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

9975.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — Find  the  complete  integrals  of 
the  equations  in  differences 

ux  +  \-3ux  _  vx,  1  +  3rx  _  v'l  ' 

UX  —  3  V-X  -  1  U3  ,  fji 

X  -  1  x -1 

9976.  (Professor  Sturm.) — If,  on  both  sides  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  a  given  distance  be  set  off  on  every  tangent  of  a  parabola,  the 
extremities  will  lie  on  a  rational  curve  of  the  sixth  order  which  has,  at  a 
finite  distance,  one  double  point  with  real,  and  another  with  imaginary 
tangents.  Its  two  branches,  moreover,  have  six-pointic  contact  with  the 
parabola,  and  eight-pointic  contact  with  one  another,  at  infinity. 

9977.  (Professor  Lampe.) — Investigate  formulae  for  the  sums  of  the 
powers  of  the  rational  numbers,  and,  with  the  notation  S*  (x)  =  lk  +  2k  +  . , . 


9982.  (Professor  Steggall.) — If  a  circle  intersect  the  sides  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  ABO  in  PP',  QQ',  RR',  and  if  AP,  BQ,  CR  are  concurrent,  so  also 
are  AP',  BQ',  OR'. 

9983.  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyens.)— Si  (S)  designe  la  somme  des  sur¬ 
faces  des  cercles  de  Neuberg  correspondantes  a  chacun  des  cotes  d’un  tri¬ 
angle  ABO,  (e)  l’excentricite  de  P ellipse  de  Brocard,  on  aura 

S  =  7r  («2  +  i2  +  c':)  e2  j  (1  _  c2). 

9984.  (Professor  Gob.) — Soient  Na,  Nj,  Nc  les  centres  des  cercles  de 
Neuberg  du  triangle  ABC.  Demontrer  que  les  droites  joignant  A,  B,  C 
aux  milieux  de  N(,Nf,  NCN„,  NaN(,  se  coupent  sur  l’hyperbole  de  Kiepert 
et  sur  la  droite  joignant  1’ orthocentre  de  ABO  au  centre  du  cercle  de 
Brocard. 

9985.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Les  points  A,  B,  C,  charges  des  masses 
a,  0,  7,  decrivent,  simultanement,  dans  le  plan  ABO,  les  lig-nes  AA',  BB', 
CC',  et  leur  centre  de  gravite  D  parcourt  une  ligne  DD'.  Si  l’on  change 
les  masses  des  points  A,  B,  C,  on  obtient  d’autres  lignes  DD'.  Soit  O  un 
point  fixe  du  plan  AA'BB'.  Demontrer  que  le  lieu  d’un  point  D  tel  que 
le  secteur  ODD'  a  une  aire  constante,  est  une  conique.  (Comparer 
Messenger,  1877  et  1878,  articles  de  MM.  Leudesdorf,  Kempe,  et  Elliot.) 

9986.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Soit  0  l’angle  compris  entre  la  mediane 
et  la  symediane  issues  du  sommet  B  d’un  triangle  ABC,  rectangle  en  A ; 
soit  7  Tangle  compris  entre  la  mediane  et  la  symediane  partant  de  C. 
Demontrer  la  relation  cot  0  cot  7  —  1  =12  (ajh)2,  h  etant  la  hauteur  menee 
par  A. 

9987.  (Professor  De  Wachter.) — A  sphere,  acted  on  by  gravity, 
rolls  down  a  surface  of  revolution  with  vertical  axis.  Find  at  which 
point  of  the  generating  curve  the  sphere  will  leave  the  surface,  supposing 
the  generatrix  to  bo  (1)  a  circle  ;  (2)  an  ellipse ;  (3)  a  cycloid. 

9988.  (Professor  Hudson.) — A  particle  is  projected  with  a  given 
velocity  in  a  medium  in  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
velocity  ;  find  the  time  in  which  it  will  traverse  a  given  distance,  and 
the  velocity  which  it  will  have  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 

9989.  (Professor  Abinash  Chandra  Basu.) — Prove  that  (1)  the 


equations  A.C  +  B.r3  +  C.r2  +  dx  +  e  =  0  . (a), 

3  AD  +  2Bx3  +  Cx*—e  =  0  . . . (0), 


are  so  related  that,  if  they  have  a  common  root,  that  root  will  be  a  double 
root  of  (a)  ;  (2)  if  the  roots  of  (a)  be  a,  b,  c,  d,  show  how  to  express 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  determinant  of  the  fourth  order. 

9990.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Soient,  pour  abreger, 

N  =  (ab  +  cd)(ac  +  bd)(ad  +  be), 

A  —  ( —  a  +  b  +  c  +  d) (a—  b  +  c  +  d) (a  +  b  —  c  +  d)  (a  +  b  +  c  —  d)  ; 
trouver  les  racines  carrecs  des  polynomes 

LN — «2A,  LN  —  52a,  LN  -  c2a,  LN  —  d2A . 

9991.  (Professor  Bordage.) — Solve  the  equation 


9992.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.)— Construct  a  triangle,  having 
given  the  vertices  A1}  Bj,  C4  of  its  first  Brocard  triangle. 

9993.  (TheEniTOR.  Connected  with  Question  9587.) — Investigate  the 
form  and  properties  of  the  cubic  whose  trilinear  equation  is 

(a2—  0:)  7  +  2  (a  cos  A—  0  cos  B)  a0  —  0, 
with  respect  to  the  triangle  of  reference,  and  trace  the  curve. 
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9994.  (J-  C.  Malet,  F.R.S.)- — Through  a  iixed  point  O,  in  tho  piano 
of  a  given  triangle  ABC,  let  two  right  lines  L  and  M  he  drawn  parallel 
respectively  to  AB  and  AC  ;  if  now  a  variable  triangle  A'B'C'  be  circum¬ 
scribed  to  ABC  so  that  B'  shall  lie  on  L,  C'  on  M,  and  B'C'  pass  through 
A,  then  0  is  always  the  centre  of  mean  position  of  the  points  A',  B',  and 
C',  for  a  system  of  constant  multiples  whose  ratios  are  required.  E.y., 
If  O  be  situated  on  the  median  through  A  at  a  distance  below  BC  equal 
to  the  distance  above  BC  of  the  centroid  of  ABC,  then  0  is  always  the 
centroid  of  A'B'C'. 

9995.  (C.  L.  Dodgsox,  M.A.) — A  certain  school  contains  not  less  than 
90  boys  nor  more  than  130.  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are  taught,  but 
no  other  languages.  For  every  boy  learning  Latin,  at  least  two  learn 
Greek,  but  not  French  ;  for  every  three  learning  Greek,  at  least  one  learns 
French,  but  not  Latin  ;  and,  for  every  two  learning  French,  at  least  three 
learn  Latin,  but  not  Greek.  Exactly  half  the  school  learn  no  languages. 
Find  how  man}-  boys  are  learning  each  language. 

9996.  (Hugh  MacColl,  B.A  ) — Show  how  to  calculate  the  logarithm 
of  any  number  to  any  base  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  without  any 
reference  to  the  Napierian  base  or  any  other  series. 

9997.  (J-  0.  St.  Clair.)  — If  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  circle,  prove 
that  (1)  the  four  nine-points  circles  of  the  four  triangles  ABC,  &:c.  pass 
through  the  same  point  Q  ;  (2)  the  Simson-lines  of  each  triangle  with 
respect  to  the  fourth  point  pass  through  Q ;  (3)  the  four  orthocentres 
form  a  quadrilateral  equal  to  ABCD,  and  in  perspective  with  it  at  centre 
Q  ;  and  (4)  if  a  fifth  point  be  taken  on  the  circle,  the  five  quadrilateral  Q 
points  lie  on  a  circle,  and  so  on. 

9998.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Solve,  by  a[simple  quadratic 
method,  the  equation 

.r«  +  12.i5  +  14.H-  14  Or3  +  69.c2  +  128,r  —  84  =  0. 

9999.  (R-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — Two  ports  B  and  C  are  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  (C  being  west  of  B) ;  their  common  latitude 
being  /,  and  their  difference  of  longitude  2A.  Two  ships  set  out  to  sail 
from  B  to  C,  one  due  West  and  the  other  along  the  great  circle  through 
B  and  C  ;  if  they  sail  uniformly  and  both  arrive  at  C  at  the  same  time, 
prove  that  their  distance  apart  when  they  have  gone  half-way  is 

r  {i7r-  1—  tan-1  (cot  le os  A)}, 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  1  expressed  in  circular  measure. 

10000.  (-T.  W.  Russell,  M.A.)— Prove  the  following  rule  for  the 
power  of  the  modulus  in  the  case  of  any  covariant  or  invariant  of  any 
number  of  quantics  in  any  number  of  variables,  viz.  : — Consider  each 
variable  except  one  of  dimensions  n  in  length,  and  consider  the  other 
variable  to  be  of  —  1  dimensions,  and  take  the  dimensions  of  each  co¬ 
efficient  to  be  such  that  each  term  in  the  quantic  is  of  o  dimensions,  then 
the  power  of  the  modulus  in  the  dimensions  of  the  covariant  or  invariant 
or  briefly  the  power  of  the  modulus  of  any  covariant  or  invariant  in  the 
reduced  dimensions  of  the  covariant  or  invariant. 

10001.  (A.  Russell,  M.A.) — If  the  polygon  in  Quest.  9913,  have  an 

even  number  of  sides,  prove  that 

R-  --=  {5(  -  l)r  a,-.  i  «,■  sin  (A,.  +  6)}  /S  (— 1 )'’  sin  (2Ar  +  0), 
where  0  may  have  any  value. 

10002.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — A  speaks  the  truth  x  times  out 
of  y.  We  do  not  know  the  values  of  either  .r  or  y,  but  x  may  be  0,  1,2, 
3,  4,  5,  ...y;  and  y  may  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  ...  n.  A  asserts  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  about  which  we  know  nothing  ;  find  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
A’s  statement. 

10003.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Appelons,  avec  M.  Neubprg,  triangle  semi- 
conjugue  on  semi-autopofairc  par  rapport  a  une  conique,  le  triangle  a  Ait',  oil 
a  et  a'  sont  les  intersections  de  la  polaire  de  A  avec  cette  conique  ;  on  a  le 
theoreme :  Deux  triangles  semi-con jugues  par  rapport  a  une  conique.  sont 
insert ptibhs  a  une  autre  conique  et  circonscriptih/es  it  une  troisieme. 

10004.  (Hugh  W.  Segar.) —  Given  the  lengths  of  six  lines  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  six-sided  figure,  which  is  such 
that  its  opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  and  also  the  length  of  any 
one  aide,  construct  the  figure. 

10005.  (R-  Lachlan,  M.A.) — If  SY  be  the  perpendicular  from  the 
focus  S  of  an  ellipse  on  the  tangent  at  the  point  P,  find  the  position  of  P 
when  the  area  of  the  triangle  SPY  is  a  maximum. 

10006.  (Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.) — Write  down,  in  six 
sets  of  four,  24  triplets  made  with  four  elements  a ,  b,  c,  d ;  all  of  the  form 
avb«cr,  carrying  each  the  same  indices  p,  q,  r  ;  so  that  the  six  fours  shall 
be  the  values  of  a  six-valued  function  F  =  A+B+C+D;  and  so  that 
each  of  the  six  values  shall  be  invariable  by  any  substitution  of  a  group  G 
made  with  the  elements  a,  b,  c,  d.  And  prove  that  this  G  is  the  only  one 
of  order  below  Q m  made  with  //  elements  which  has  the  like  relation  to 
all  the  values  of  a  function  of  those  n  elements. 

10007.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.) — The  sides  of  ABC  are  cut  in  D,  D' ;  E,  E' ; 
F,  F',  so  that  BD  :  DD'  ;  D'C  =  cot  C  :  cot  A  :  cot  B,  &c.  ;  prove  that 
(1)  DE',  EF',  FD'  cointersect  in  it  (the  Symmedian-point  of  the  A  formed 
by  parallels  through  A,  B,  C  to  the  opposite  sides)  ;  (2)  aDEF  =  D'E'F'  j 
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=  ABO  tan- «  ;  (3)  if  ED,  FE,  DF  make  angles  <pu  tp.2,  fa  with  BC,  CA, 
AB,  and  F'D',  D'E',  E'F'  make  angles  </>,',  fa',  fa'  with  the  same  sides, 
then  (a)  cot<p,  cot  <£,'  =  cot2  u,  and  (0)  cot  </>,  cot  fa  cot  <f>3  =  cot3  w 
=  cot  fa'  cot  fa'  cot  fa' ;  (4)  D3r.E7r.F7r  =  D'tt  .  E'tt  .  FV ;  (5)  if  DE, 

D'F'  intersect  in  p,  EF,  E'D'  in  q,  and  FD,  F'E'  in  r,  then  A p,  B q,  Cr 
cointersect  in  «3«  =  b\3  =  c3y  (tt,)  ;  (G)  if  EF,  E'F'  intersect  in  p{, 
FD,  F'D'  in  qx,  DE,#D'E'  in  »■„  then  Apu  B qx,  Crt  cointersect  in  a3  sec- A  « 
=  b:i  see-  B  0  =  c3  sec2  C  y  (ir2),  and  the  join  of  7r ,7ro  passes  through  the 
centroid  (G)  of  ABC  ;  (7)  if  O,  K,  H  are  the  circumcentre,  S-point,  and 
orthocentre  of  ABC,  and  if  irO,  HK  produced  meet  in  L,  then  G  is  the 
centroid  of  HttL  ;  and  (8)  find  the  equations  to  the  circles  DEF,  D'E'F'. 

[In  the  above,  if  BD  :  DD'  :  D'C  =  cotB  :  cot  A  ;  cotC,  a  unique 
circle  (the  cosine  circle)  passes  round  DD'EE'FF'.  Other  properties  of 
the  above  figure  are  given  in  “  The  Symmedian-point  Axis,”  &c., 
Quarterly  Journal,  Yol.  xx.,  No.  78.] 

10008.  (D.  Biddle.) — Prove  that 

1  1  +  3  1  +  3  +  4  l+3  +  4  +  o  _  1 

10-  (10+5)-’  (10  +  5+6)2  +  (10  +  5  +  0  +  7) 2  ~  4  ' 

10009.  (Rev.  W.T.  Wellacott,  M.A.) — Prove,  geometrically,  that 
the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  a  triangle  from  its  circum¬ 
centre  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  in-circle  and  circum-circle. 

10010.  (R-  W.  D.  Christie.) — In  any  right-angled  triangle,  where 
a,  b,  c  are  the  sides,  and  x,  y,  z  the  medians,  prove  that 

4  (z2  +  2s2)  =  3A2  +  4y-  +  5c2. 

10011.  (G.  G.  Stork,  M.A.)  — -  From  a  point  T  on  the  ellipse 
b2x2  +  a-y2  =  4«242,  tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  the  ellipse  b-x-  +  a?y2 
=  a2b-  ;  prove  that  aTPQ  =  4  C3  .  al>. 

10012.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Find  the  loci  of  the  vertices  and 
foci  of  concentric  and  similar  ellipses  passing  through  a  fixed  point. 

10013.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.)  —  Prove,  geometrically,  that  the 
symmedian  point  of  a  triangle  is  the  centroid  of  its  projections  on  the 
sides. 

10014.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.) — On  forme  le  tableau  suivant  • 
L 

2,  3,  4,  .  Demontrer  que  la  somrne  des  termes  d’une  horizontale 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7  est  un  carre  impair. 

10015.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — If  B  be  the  triangle  formed  by  perpen¬ 
diculars  to  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle  A  at  their  intersections  with  any 
transversal  T,  prove  that  (1)  the  circnmcircles  (X,  Y)  of  A,  B  are  ortho¬ 
gonal  ;  (2)  the  distance  beween  their  orthocentres  is  bisected  by  T ;  (3)  to 
a  given  orthogonal  circle  Y  correspond  two  transversals  T,  S,  each  of 
which,  if  the  centre  (P)  of  Y  describe  a  circle  of  radius  lc  about  that  of  X, 
envelopes  a  three-cusped  hypocycloid  the  locus  of  whose  centre,  when  h 
varies,  is  the  straight  line  which  bisects  at  right-  angles  the  distance 
between  the  circumcentre  and  orthocentre  of  A;  (4)  if  P  describe  any 
curve,  the  intersection  of  S,  T  describes  an  orthogonal  projection  of  a 
similar  curve. 

10016.  (A.  E.  .Toi.liffe) — O  is  a  point  on  the  directrix  of  a  parabola 

and  S  the  focus.  A  circle  with  centre  O  passes  through  S,  and  cuts  the 
parabola  in  P  and  Q.  The  tangents  at  P  to  the  circle  and  parabola  meet 
the  parabola  and  circle  respectively  in  M  and  N.  Show  by  pure  geometry 
that  MN  is  a  common  tangent  to  both  curves. 

10017.  (Ik  Knowles,  B.A.)— The  circle  of  curvature  is  drawn  at  a 
point  P  of  a  conic,  M  is  the  mid-point  of  the  common  chord  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  conic  through  M  meets  the  normal  at  P  in  Q  ;  the  normal  meets 
the  transverse  axis  in  N  ;  O  is  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P.  Prove  that 
QN  :  NP  =  OQ  :  OM. 

10018.  (J.  Lemaire.) — Soit  O  le  centre  du  cercle  circonscrit  a  un 

triangle  ABC.  Lieu  de  la  projection  du  point  O  snr  la  symediane 
relative  an  sommet  A  quand  le  triangle  se  deforme  de  maniere  que 
Tangle  A  demeure  constant,  les  sommets  B  et  C  restant  fixes. 

10019.  (S  yamadas  Mukhoradhyay,  B.A.) — AOB',  AC'B  are  two  lines 
such  that  AC  =  AC',  AB  =  AB';  BC,  P/C'  intersect  at  O  ;  AO  meets 
CC',  BB'  at  P,  Q  ;  D  is  the  mid-point  of  BC ;  DP  intersects  AC,  B'C'  at 
E,  E' ;  QD  intersects  AB,  B'C'  at  F,  F'.  Prove  (1)  that  DE'  ;  DP 
=  DP  ;  DE,  and  DF'  :  QD  ^  QD  ;  DF  ;  and  hence  (2)  that  B'C'  is  the 
inverse  of  the  “nine-point  circle”  of  ABC,  D  being  the  centre  and 
b  (AB  — AC)  the  radius  of  inversion. 

10020.  (Sarah  Marks,  B.Sc.) — If  D,  E,  F  are  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  inscribed  circle  with  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  respectively,  show  that, 
if  the  squares  of  AD,  BE,  CF  are  in  arithmetical  progession,  then  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

10021.  (L.  Benezech.) — Trouver  un  nombre  premier  superieur  a  3, 

tel  que  son  carre  diminue  d’une  unite,  divise  par  8,  donne  pour  quotient 
un  nombre  premier. 

10022.  (R-  Soreau.) — Si  un  nombre  entier  a,  termine  par  1  oupar  6, 

est  multiple  de  3,  plus  1,  l’expression  («— 1)(«2  —  a)(a?'  —  4n)  est  divisiblo 
|  par  43200. 
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10023.  (P.  Brasseur.) — Tout  nombre  compose  de  3"  chiffres  1  est  tin 
multiple  de  3". 

10024.  (J.  Cirilli.) — Etant  donnes  un  cercleetune  droite,  determiner 
une  seconde  droite  parallele  a  la  premiere  de  facon  qu’nne  tangente  quel- 
conque  au  cercle  coupe  les  deux  droites  en  deux  points  dont  le  rapport  des 
distances  au  centre  du  cercle  soit  constant. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  be  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  rc-writing  such  articles) ;  ( b )  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  {cl)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each,  paper  ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


NOTICK— Volume  X.LIX.  of  the  “ Mathematical  Reprint,> 
is  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  of  the  Publisher, 
Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  K.C.  Price, 
to  Subscribers,  5s. ;  to  Non- Subscribers ,  Gs.  (d. 


LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  January  10 th. — J.  J.  Walker,  E.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  Messrs.  G.  H.  Bryan,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  W.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  were  elected  Members,  and  Miss  M.  T.  Meyer  was  admitted  into 
the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A.,  made  a  few  remarks  on  “The  Steady  Motion 
and  Stability  of  Dynamical  Systems.”  Dr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  gave 
several  forms  of  expression  of  Bernoulli’s  Numbers,  derived  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Lemniscate  Functions.  The  President  (Sir  J.  Cockle,  F.R.S., 
in  the  Chair)  read  a  paper  on  “  Results  of  Ternary  Quadric  Operators  on 
Products  of  Forms  of  an3r  Orders.”  Mr.  M.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  communi¬ 
cated  a  note  by  Mr.  RAY.  D.  Christie,  on  “  A  Theorem  in  Combinations.” 


Third  and  Revised  Edition,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

MANUAL  OF  LANGUAGES 

FOR  TOURISTS  AND  STUDENTS. 

French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Roumanian,  Welsh,  Latin,  Modern  Greek, 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Dialogues,  Vocabulary, 
and  Pronunciation  of  each  Language.  Money  and  Exchange,  Weights,  Commercial 
Terms,  &c.  “  Commended  ”  by  Journal  of  Education.  With  Burmese,  One  Vol., 
4s.  6d.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Slack. 

S1MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


T>ROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 
of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EA  RLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application.  Edinburgh, 
3  &  5  George  Street  (Head  Office). 

Standard  Life  Office,  83  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 
and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 

Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 


Now  ready.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CALENDAR  for  1889. 


EXAMINATIONS: 

Calendar— List  of  Examinations,  alphabetically  arranged. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  : 
Pcnuc  Schools. 
Ladies’  Colleges. 
The  Universities. 


Univeesity  Colleges. 
Science  Colleges. 
Technical  Colleges. 


A  College  Tutor  at  Cambridge  says “  Even  here  I  have  found  your  Calendar 
of  service,  and  it  ought  to  ha  found  in  manifold  in  all  schools.” 

A  College  Tutor  at  Oxford  says  “  He  lias  looked  over  the  University  sheets, 
and  it  seems  to  him  the  clearest  manual  of  the  kind  he  has  met  with.” 


“An  admirable  manual.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  information,  such  as  is  often  and  much  needed  by  teachers 
and  guardians,  and  the  arrangement  of  matter  is  convenient.” — Athenceu'm. 

“  Every  one  interested  in  examinations,  scholarships,  and  kindred  matters  should 
possess  this  hook.”— Educational  News . 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Practical  Education:  a  Work  on  Preparing  the  Memory,  Developing 
Quickness  of  Perception,  and  Training  the  Constructive  Faculties.  By  C  haeles 
G.  Leland. 

In  this  work  is  set  forth  clearly  and  explicitly  how,  without  overtaxing  or  straining 
in  the  least  the  child’s  abilities,  the  power  to  memorise  or  learn  by  heart  may  bo 
acquired. 


WHITTAKER’S  MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Boielle,  Senior  French 
Master  at  Dulwich  College. 

La  Belle  Nivernaise.  Histoire  d’un  vieux  bateau  et  de  son  equipage. 
By  Alphonse  Daudet.  With  6  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  For  Beginners. 

Bug’  Jarg'al.  By  Victor  Hugo.  3s.  For  Advanced  Students. 


By  A.  Barreue,  Professor  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and  Idioms,  and 
Guide  to  Examinations.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  Cloth,  3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES, 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  31. A. 

In  use  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Repton,  Cheltenham,  Sherborne, 
Haileybury,  Manchester,  Aldershot  Army  School,  &c. 

French  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 
Idioms.  For  the  use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Public.  Schools,  Local,  Military, 
and  other  Examinations.  Compiled  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Key,  compiled  by  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  University  of  France,  for  Tutors  and 
Private  Students  only.  5s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and  Idioms. 
For  the  use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Schools,  Local,  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Key,  compiled  by  P.  Hebblethwaite,  31. A.,  Assistant  Classical  Lecturer,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Liverpool.  For  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only.  (Is.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by  R.  J.  Morich,  Man¬ 
chester  Grammar  School.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Key,  compiled  by  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  for  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only.  5s. 

Greek  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  aud  Idioms. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by 
C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III. ...  each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII.  ...  each  3d. 


Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V.  ...  each  2d. 

Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.— VI .  bound  2s. 


“  Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well  chosen 
practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.”— Schoolmaster. 

“  Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.”— Sch ool  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

English  Literature,  Questions  for  Examination  iu.  Chiefly  collected 
from  College  Papers  set  at  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Studv 
of  English.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  LL.D  ,  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Cambridge  University.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  2s.  Gd. 

Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping,  with  Preliminary  Exercises. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  3Iedhurst,  F.  S.  Accts.  and  Auditors,  and 
Lecturer  at  City  of  London  College.  3s. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  ancl  useful 


SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is  . ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CiESAR,  Book  1 ;  iENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Vol.  1,  Is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Vol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  ancl  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King’  John,  Is. 
Maohetli,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  <£•  Sons ’  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1889  are  NOW  BEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Soxs. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MARMION”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill's  Ovford  and  Cambridge  “Lady  of  the  Lake." 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  1Voodcuts1  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  ancl  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “TEMPEST.”  is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889  :  — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  OffiSAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE,  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  2ENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PH^3DRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions ,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL'S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY.  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  fid. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  fid. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  6d 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC  2s.  fid. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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WILLIAM  RICE’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Price  Gel.,  per  post  7  id-,  or  6s.  6d.  for  one  year,  payable  in  advance. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION :  A  Monthly  Record 

and  Review. 

“Tlie  Journal  of  Education  is  always  welcome,  so  intelligently  conducted  is 
it,  and  so  sound  are  its  judgments  on  educational  matters.  The  short  notes  with 
which  its  first  pages  are  occupied  are  always  an  admirable  resume  of  the  educational 
subjects  of  the  month.” — Spectator. 

“  The  annual  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Education  contains  many  excellent  and  j 
interesting  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  \\  hilst  especially 
valuable  to  those  in  the  scholastic  profession,  it  appeals  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  education.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“This  well-conducted  monthly  newspaper  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  par¬ 
ticular  description  here.  It  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  educational  work  done 
during  the  period  which  it  covers,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  teachers  of 
authority  on  the  educational  topics  of  the  day.” — Scotsman. 

“The  Journal  of  Education  amply  jiutifies  its  existence.  It  has  gained  a 
firm  grip  of  the  educational  world.  The  best  and  most  thoughtful  writers  on 
education  habitually  contribute  to  it,  and  its  prize  competitions  excite  the  ambition 
of  scholarly,  cultivated  men  and  women.  Its  occasional  articles  on  outside  subjects 
are  always  refreshing.” — Bradford  Observer. 

New  Edition.  Now  Ready. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.,  price  7s.  Gd. 

MOTHERS’  SONGS,  GAMES,  AND  STORIES.  An 

English  Rendering-  of  Froehel’s  “  Mutter-  und  Kose-Lieder.”  By 
Frances  and  Emily  Lord.  With  Introduction  by  Fraulein 
Heerwart. 

This  Edition  contains  all  the  Original  German  Illustrations,  of 
which  foity-six  are  full-page  designs,  and  the  Original  Music 
(80  pp.)  re-arranged  for  Children’s  voices,  with  Pianoforte  Accom¬ 
paniment. 

“  Useful  to  teachers  in  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergartens.” — Graphic. 

“  Miss  Frances  Lord  shows  that  she  has  entered  upon  her  work  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  teacher.  The  hook  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  mother.” — 
School  Guardian. 

“The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  the  text  is  accurately  translated.”— New 
Zealand  Schoolmaster. 

“  A  very  attractive  book.”— New  York  Evening  Post. 

“  No  one  can  study  it  without  being  benefited  by  its  genuine  knowledge  of  child 
nature.”— The  Kindergarten  (Toronto). 

“  Miss  Franees  Lord  commends  the  book  to  her  readers  in  an  admirable  preface.” 

— Spectator. 

“The  quaint  woodcuts  have  been  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
music  has  been  re-arranged,  and  accompaniments  for  the  piano 
added.  Moreover,  the  book  is  well  printed  and  tastefully  got  up.  We  can  re¬ 
commend  the  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind— in  fact,  unique  in' England.”— Journal 
of  Education. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  hoards,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMI¬ 
NATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Being  the  Arithmetic  Papers 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  »Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  Junior  and 
Senior,  for  26  years. 

“A  most  valuable  compilation.”— Schoolmaster. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE.  By  Richard  Oscar  T.  Thorpe, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examiner  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  interleaved,  Is. 

HINTS  ON  FRENCH  SYNTAX.  With  Exercises.  By 
F.  Stork,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  interleaved,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

MASTER’S  COPY  of  the  above,  with  “  KEY  TO  EXER¬ 
CISES.”  This  is  supplied  to  Masters  only,  on  direct  application  to 
the  Publisher. 

“  Mr.  Storr’s  Hints  are  to  the  purpose.  They  are  intended  for  school¬ 
boys;  but  grown-up  people,  who  wish  to  avoid  making  elementary  blunders  in 
either  writing  or  speaking,  may  use  them  to  advantage.”— Athen-eum. 

“  There  is  in  the  book  a  maximum  of  knowledge  in  a  minimum  of  space.  No 
words  are  wasted,  and  there  is  no  bint  given  that  does  not  need  to  be  emphasised.” 
Educational  Times. 

Demy  8vo,  price  3d. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS.  By  F.  Stork. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Registration  Bill  of  1881.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  Teachers’  Guild. 


London:  William  Rice,  86  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  J.  C.  CURTIS,  B.A. 


OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Arranged  in  Chronological 
order.  312,000  sold.  Cd. 

“  For  the  elementary  facts  of  English  history,  there  is  no  book  so  useful  as 
Curtis’s  ‘  Outlines. — Education al  Times. 

“  It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  render  the  chronological  form  of  history  enter¬ 
taining  reading,  hut  Mr.  Curtis  comes  very  nearly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
feat.  We  do  not  see  a  fault  in  the  book.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“As an  introduction  to  English  history,  we  know  of  none  ec|ual  to  it."— 
Quarter hi  Journal  of  Education. 

“The  ‘  Outlines  of  English  History  ’  are  surprising  instances  of  compression, 
considering  that  no  events  of  importance  are  left  out.”—  Nottingham  Review. 

"Decidedly  the  best  and  fullest  summary  of  English  hi  story  that  we  have 
seen.” — Museum. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  Containing 
Chapters  on  Religion,  Government,  Litei-ature,  Trade,  Manners  and 
Customs,  See.,  &e.  2S.OOO  sold.  5G0  pp.,  5s.  Gd. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES.  Illustra¬ 
tive  of  English  History.  13,000  sold.  4to,  2s. 

SHORT  MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Genealogical 
Tables,  Ac.  10,000  sold.  Gd. 

OUTLINES  OP  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  43,000  sold.  Gd. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  POR  SCHOOLS.  With  copious  Exer¬ 
cises,  Examples  of  Parsing,  Analysis,  Ac.  23,000  sold.  Is. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With  copious  Exercises. 
230,000  sold.  6d. 

MANUAL  OP  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS.  With  copious  Exer¬ 
cises,  Analytical  and  Synthetical.  f >0,000  sold.  Gd. 

MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.  27,000  sold.  6d. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS.  With  copious 
Exercises.  21,000  sold.  3d. 

OUTLINES  OP  GEOGRAPHY.  211,000  sold.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  23,000 
sold.  6d. 

FIRST  BOOK  OP  GEOGRAPHY.  11,000  sold.  3d. 

THE  JUNIOR  READER.  Prose  and  Poetry.  5,000  sold.  is. 

THE  POETICAL  READER.  134,000  sold.  Is. 

THE  NEW  POETICAL  READER.  30,000  sold.  Is. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  READER.  The  above  two  in  one 

volume.  2s. 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co., 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

FRANCIS  ITODGSON. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

By  GEORGE  CARPENTER. 

In  12  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper,  Is.  each. 

No.  1 — Straight  Lines.  No.  5 — Shaded  Figures.  |  No.  9 — Animals,  &c. 

No.  2 — Rectilineal  Figures.  No.  6— Perspective.  i  No.  10— Ornament. 

No.  3— Curves.  No.  7— Trees.  !  No.  11 — Flowers. 

No.  4 — Familiar  Objects.  No.  8 — Human  Figure.  No.  12 — Maps. 

Royal  8vo,  967  pp.,  with  285  Diagrams,  pi-ice  34s. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  ELEMENTARY  RESULTS  IN 
PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

By  C4.  R.  Carr,  M.A. 

The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  14  Sections.  List  on  application. 


Works  by  JOHN  WALMSLEY,  B.A. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  LOGARITHMS. 

An  Introductory  Course.  Tenth  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  (Key,  5s.) 

PLANEj  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOMETRY.  Consisting 

of  Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.,  with  numerous  Explanations,  Questions, 
and  Exercises.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  2s.  (Key,  8s.) 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  By 

A.  G.  Greenhill,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  2s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGARITHMS.  With  the 

Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  Questions  for  1880-87.  By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd. _ 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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She 

SCHOOL 


AND  1)ESK  MANUFACTURERS, 


42  a  HOLBOIIN  VIADUCT ,  LONDON. 


School  &  College  Furniture  of  Every  Description. 


Chemical  Laboratories  Completely  Fitted. 

The  School  of  Science  and  Technology  at  Leeds ;  The  Parmiters’ 
School,  Victoria  Park,  London  ;  Dulwich  College,  and  other  large  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Art  Schools  have  recently  been  fitted  completely. 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS  SUPPLIED. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  APPARATUS. 

Single  Desks,  Dual  Desks,  Folding  Desks,  Teachers’  Desks, 
Easels,  Blackboards,  Cupboards,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  and  Church  Furniture  post  free. 


-  JAMES  CODLINGS,  Managing  Director. 

ST-A-TJOlsriEIR/ir. 

Manufactured  on  the  Premises.  Customers’  special  requirements 
can  be  exactly  and  expeditiously  met. 

NOTE  BOOKS  and  EXERCISE  BOOKS,  for  the  Use  of 

High  Schools  and  Colleges,  kept  in  stock. 

EXAMINATION  PAPER  of  Superior  (Quality,  approved  by 
the  examining  bodies. 

DRAWING  PAPER,  MATERIALS,  and  MODELS. 

Samples  of  Stationery  and  Exercise  Books  sent  post  free. 


TEXT  BOOKS  supplied.  Full  Discount  allowed. 


HOI  BORN  SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
Large  Post  Copy  Books  (extensively  used). 

Foolscap  Copy  Books,  non-pareil  marble  cover. 
Duport’s  Progressive  French  Course. 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  College  of  Preceptors’  Exa¬ 
mination  Papers. 

Exercise  Books  for  English,  Latin,  &  French  Parsin 
English  Analysis  Exercise  Book. 

Tots  and  Cross  Tots. 

Collegiate  Arithmetic. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Specimens  fonvarded  on  Application. 


EVERY  SCHOOL  REQUISITE  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIES. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES. 


ASHER  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

4 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D. 


In  view  of  the  great  deficiency  at  present  existing  of  Books  treating  Education 
from  the  historical  and  critical  side,  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  under  the  above 
title,  a  library  for  teachers  and  school  managers,  and  Text-Books  for  normal 
classes.  The  aim  will  he  to  provide  works  of  a  useful,  practical  character,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  by  American  and  European  authors. 

The  following  conspectus  will  shenv  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  series 

1.  History  of  Education,  («)  Original  systems  as  expounded 

by  their  founders.  (6)  Critical  histories  which  set  forth  the  customs  of 
the  past  and  point  out  their  advantages  and  defects. 

2.  Educational  Criticism.  (a)  The  noteworthy  argu¬ 

ments  which  educational  reformers  have  put  forth  against  existing  sys¬ 
tems.  ( b )  The  critical  histories  above  mentioned. 

S.  Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Education. 

(a)  Works  written  from  the  ^historical  standpoint,  (b)  Works  written 
from  critical  standpoints. 

4.  The  Art  of  Education,  (a)  Works  on  Instruction  and 
Discipline,  and  the  practical  details  of  the  School-room.  (6)  Works  on 
the  Organisation  and  Supervision  of  Schools. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ed  a  cat  ion.  By  Johann  Raul  Fkiede- 
RICH  Rosenkranz,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Anna  C. 
Brackett.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  History  of  Education.  By  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Fainter,  of 
Roanoke  College,  Virginia.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Education  of  Man.  By  Friedrich  Froebel.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Pli.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  at  La  Porte,  Indiana.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Elementary  Psychology  and  Education.  By  Dr.  J. 

Baldwin,  Author  of"  Art  of  School  Management,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  cl.,  6s 

The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Being  Part  I.  of  “  The  Mind  of  the 
Child.”  Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  W.  Pketek.  Or.  Svo,  cl-,  6s. 

In  preparation. 

The  Development  of  the  Intellect.  Part  II.  of  “  The  Mind 
of  the  Child.”  From  the  German  of  W.  Preyer. 


I).  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Caxton  House,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


Asher’s  Model  Books  of  Foreign  and  Commercial  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Intended  as  Class-Books  for  Schools  and  for  Sc-lf-Instruction. 
With  copious  Idiomatic  Foot  Notes  and  Glossaries  of  Commercial  Terms.  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  each. 

1.  The  English  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Skelton.  With  German 

Notes  and  Glossary-  3s. 

2.  The  German  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  Cur.  Vogel.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

3.  The  French  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  F.  Courvoisier. 

With  English  Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

4.  The  Spanish  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  Don  G.  Gonzalez. 

AVitli  English  Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

5.  The  Italian  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

Asher’s  International  Reading-Books  for  Schools.  In¬ 
tended  as  Class-Books  and  for  Self- Instruct  ion.  With  copious  Idiomatic  Notes 
and  Glossaries.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Select  German  Stories.  By  Prof.  G.  Storme,  Hanover.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

2.  Select  French  Stories.  By  E.  A.  Oppen.  Cloth.  2s.  6d. 

3.  Select  Italian  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

4.  Select  Spanish  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from 
Roediger’s  Edition  by  B.  Davies,  LL.D.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  the  help  of  Prof.  E.  Kaut/.sch’s  German  Edition  and  other  recent  autho¬ 
rities,  by  Edw.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.  With  full  Subject,  Scripture,  and  Hebrew 
Indexes'.  New  Edition.  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  The  True  Theory  of  German  Declension 

and.  Conjugation  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language. 
For  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Student.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Koehler  (Dr.  F.)  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 

German  Languages.  Svo,  half-calf,  7s.  Od. 

Murray  (A.S.)  Manual  of  Mythology:  Greek  and  Roman, 
Norse  and  Old  German,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  With  Forty-five 
Plates  on  toned  paper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

Poitevin  (P.)  Choix  de  Lectures.  A  Selection  of  Readings  ill 
French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  compendious  and  complete 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  an  Englisli-Hebrew 
Index,  chiefly  founded  on  the  works  of  Gesenius  and  Burst,  with  improvements 
from  Dietricli  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Davies,  Pli.D  , 
LL.D.,  Translator  of  Roediger's  Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  Enw.  0.  M ITCHELL,  D.D.  8vn,  cloth,  12s. 


ASIIER  &  CO.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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SULLIVANS’  SERIES 


Ob' 


IMPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


JANUARY  1ST,  1889. 

Pkice. 

1.  Geography  Generalised ;  or,  An  Introduc- d- 

tion  to  the  Study  of  Geography  on  the  Principles  of  Classsification 
and  Comparison,  with  numerous  Diagrams.  By  Robert  Sul¬ 
livan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  74th  Edition,  Revised  (of  10,000  copies 
each).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  F.T.C.D.,  &c. 

448  pp.  fcp.  8vo .  2  0 


W-  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Political, 

Classical,  Physical,  Scriptural,  Test.  90  in  all.  Accurate, 
beautifully  printed  in  colours.  Each  Map  accompanied 
by  a  Handbook. 

Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  39  Sheets.  Constructed  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  and  beautifully  printed  in  colours. 
Each  Sheet  accompanied  by  a  Handbook. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  PLATES. 

69  in  all.  Drawn,  where  possible,  from  nature,  and 
beautifully  printed  in  colours,  with  descriptive  letter- 
press  on  each.  Recognised  as  the  most  perfect  series 
ever  produced  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  TYPES  OF  NATIONS-  7  in  all. 

Carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  printed  in  colours. 

Order  “  W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S,” 
and  quote  the  name  in  full. 


2.  Geography  Generalised ,  as  above.  With 

12  Coloured  Maps,  and  Exercise  Maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  With  Keys .  2  6 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Geography ,  Ancient, 

Modern,  and  Sacred  ;  with  an  Outline  of  Ancient  History,  and 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By 
Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.ll.  Recast  and  arranged  in 
numbered  paragraphs  (1880),  with  600  Examination  Tests  added. 

35th  Edition,  Revised  (of  10,000  copies  each),  Is. ;  with  Maps  .  1  6 

***  Nearly  a  Million  and  a  Half  Copies  of  this  book  in  its  original  form 

have  been  sold. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  ATLASES.  38  in  all.  Accu¬ 
rate  and  perfect  in  all  respects. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  GLOBES.  6  sizes.  Modern, 

beautifully  Coloured  and  Finished. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  PENNY  MAPS.  196  in  all.  Have  an 

immense  sale  in  this  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  THREEPENNY  GEOGRAPHICAL 

HANDBOOKS.  29  in  all.  Accurate,  carefully  printed. 
The  cheapest  thing  in  Geographies. 


4.  Outlines  of  Geography  for  Junior 

Classes.  With  Questions  and  over  200  Examination  Tests, 
Coloured  Maps,  and  several  Illustrations.  27th  Edition,  Revised 
(of  20,000  copies  each— first  published  March  1878).  96  pp . .  0  6 

5.  The  Spelling  Book  Superseded .  By 

Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  228th  Edition  (of  10,000 
copies  each).  288  pp .  1  4 

6.  English  Grammar.  With  Observations  on 

the  Method  of  Teaching  it.  By  Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 

159th  Edition  (of  10,000  copies  each).  216  pp .  1  0 

7.  First  English  Gram  mar.  Abridged  from 

Dr.  Sullivan’s  English  Grammar.  37th  Edition  (517,000  copies 
sold — first  published  May  1876).  72  pp .  0  6 

8.  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  En- 

(flisJiLangaage.  By  Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  28th 
Edition  (of  10,000  copies  each).  Edited  by  P.  W.  Jotce,  LL.D., 
T.C.D.  512  pp.,  crown  Svo . . .  3  0 

9.  Literary  Glass-hook /  or,  Readings  ill  English 

Literature.  By  Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  18th  Edition, 

512  pp.,  fcp.  Svo .  2  6 

10.  Dictionary  of  Deri  rid  ions.  By  Robert 

Sullivan,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  20th  Edition.  304  pp .  2  0 

*»*  The  above  works  are  all  on  the  List  of  Publications  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland;  and  they  are  also  extensively 
in  use  throughout  England  and  the  Colonics. 

“  Dr.  Sullivan’s  school  books  arc  distinguished  by  one  great  principle— tha  t 
of  simplifying  the  subject  taught,  and  bringing  out,  in  a  few  plain  and  striking 
rules,  the  great  leading  ideas  of  the  science  in  hand.”—  Dublin  University 
Magazine. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  to  any  address. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 

(Established  1825.)  .  - 

Geographers  to  the  Queen,  Educational  and  General  Publishers, 
EDINA  WORKS,  EASTER  ROAD,  EDINBURGH  ; 

AND 

5  WHITE  HART  STREET,  WARWICK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


‘‘The  best  system  of  shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Recommended  by  the  “  Society  of  Arts.” 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

Taught  in  1,000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutes,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Including  Rugby,  King’s  College,  Haileybury,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

“  The  Phonographic  Teacher,”  6d.  1 ,270,000  sold. 


“  Class  books  so  excellent  that  their  use  has  extended  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


Specimen  free  to  Head  Masters. 


11.  School  Manual  of  Geograph  g.  Mathe¬ 

matical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Arranged  in  Numbered  Para¬ 
graphs,  with  Questions  oil  each  Division  ;  Coloured  Map  of  the 
Hemispheres,  and  numerous  Diagrams,  24  Sets  of  Examination 
Tests,  and  copious  Index.  By  M.  Harrison,  Headmaster,  the 
Belfast  Model  Schools.  Sixth  Edition.  190  pp.,  fcp.  8vo .  1  o 

12.  An  Introduction  to  English  Gram- 

nun \  Including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  with  Exercises.  By 
Adam  Speers,  B.Sc.,  Bond.,  Principal  of  the  Upper  Sullivan 
School,  Holywood,  Belfast.  Fourth  Edition.  144  pp.,  fcp.  8vo. ...  1  0 


SULLIVAN  BROTHERS,  Dublin. 

LONGMANS  A  CO.;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.;  HAMILTON, 
ADAMS  &  CO.,  London. 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON  A  CO.,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. 

J.  J.  MOORE,  Stdney. 

EDWARDS,  DUNLOP  &  CO.,  Stdnet  and  Brisbane. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms-. 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogue  and  Fists  free. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BY  DR.  CORNWELL,  F.R.G.S. 


“  \Y  e  ai'o  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes,  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  We  have  never  known  so  much 
teresb  evinced  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.” — Educational  Timex. 


A  School  Geography.  78th  Edition.  3s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Thirty 
Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  Gd. 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which  the 
exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by  the 
parrot  system.”  — Athenaeum. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting  of  Thirty  small  Maps.  A  Companion 
Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “  School  Geography.”  2s.  6d. ;  or  4s.  Coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  58th  Edition.  Is.;  or,  with  48  pp. 
of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 

“A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr.  Cornwell  is 
cither  author  or  editor.  It  (‘The  Geography  for  Beginners’)  is  an 
admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  good 
elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown  himself  jiossessed  of  that 
rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is  required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners.  A  Selection  of  Short  and  Easy  Poems  for 
Beading  and  Recitation.  11th  Edition.  Is. 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar.  62nd  Edition. 
2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

“The  excellence  of  the  Grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and 
Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  this  department.” — Athenaeum. 

Grammar  for  Beginners  An  Introduction  to  Allen  and  Corn¬ 
well’s  “  School  Grammar.”  81st  Edition.  Is.  cloth  ;  9d.  sewed. 
“This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used.” — 
Spectator. 

tgigP  The  Booh  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word  Building,  with  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer.  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Composition.  46th  Edition.  Is.  Gd.  Key,  3s. 

“  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded  this  little 
work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.” — West?ninster 
Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners.  A  Method  of  Teaching,  Reading,  and 
Spelling  at  the  same  time.  3rd  Edition.  Is. 


London :  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  W.  Kent  &  Go.— Edinburgh ;  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


“PARAGON  BLACK  VEIN  SCHOOL  SLATE.” 

(Registered  No.  411, 45S.) 


yoxA  isjjxj:. 

‘  FOR  STRENGTH  i.ND  DURABILITY  UNEQUALLED  !  ’ 
‘  THE  BEST  SURFACED  SLATE  IN  THE  MARKET.’ 
‘IT  SEEMS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DETACH  THE  FRAMES.’ 
‘  THEIR  NEATNESS  IS  A  GREAT  FEATURE.’ 

‘  GENERAL  APPEARANCE  IS  A  CREDIT.’ 

‘  IT  HAS  BEEN  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT  ....  THEY  ARE  NOW  PERFECTION.’ 


School  Board  Clerks  and 
Schoolmasters  should  ap¬ 
ply  dhect  to  the  Works 
for  Samples  of  this  Slate. 
Their  introduction  to  a 
School  will  ensure  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  AYalkington 
&  Co.  devote  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  its  manufacture, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
TEE 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 


SOL  E  MAN  UFA  CTURERS — 

WALKINGTON  &  COMPANY, 

Hope  School  Slate  Works,  Hope  Street,  LEEDS. 


W.  &  CO.’S  INK  POWDER,  Is.  6d.  per  Packet,  post  tree.  TRY  IT. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

DECEMBER  1881'. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  TEMPEST,  with  Notes, 
Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation.. . 


Examination 
.  Cloth,  Is. 


ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID,  Books  I.  to  VI.,  and  Parts  of  XI. 
and  XII.  By  J.  S.  Mackay,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Deductions,  Appen¬ 
dices,  and  Historical  Notes  .  Price  3s.  6d. 

Or,  separately— 

Book  I.,  Is. ;  Book  II.,  6d. ;  Book  111.,  9d. 


ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS,  including  Hydrostatics  and 
Pneumatics,  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  Oliver  J. 
Lodge,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Physics  in  University 
College,  Liverpool  .  Price  3s. 


w.  &  R.  CHAMBERS, 

47  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated  and  furnished  with  Maps  and  Indexes,  price  5s.  each  ; 
Presentation  Edition,  gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. 

VOLUME  18  NOW  READY. 

FH(ENICIA.  By  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinsox. 

Volumes  already  issued. 

1.  Rome.  By  Arthur  Gilman. 

2.  The  Jews.  By  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmee. 

3.  Germany.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

4.  Carthage.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church. 

5.  Alexander’s  Empire.  By  Prof.  J.  Mahaffy. 

G.  The  Moors  in  Spain.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

7.  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Canon  Rawlinson. 

8.  Hungary.  By  Arminius  A'ambEry. 

9.  The  Saracens.  By  Arthur  Gilman. 

10.  Ireland.  By  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 

11.  Chaldea.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

12.  The  Goths.  By  Henry  Bradley. 

13.  Assyria.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

14.  Turkey.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

15.  Holland.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Tiiorold  Rogers. 

1G.  Mediaeval  France.  By  Gustave  Masson. 

17.  Persia.  By  S.  G.  AY.  Benjamin. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation.  Prospectuses,  &c.,  pest  free. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  26  Paternoster  Stuare,  E.C. 
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BLACKIE’S 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS. 

Just  published,  128  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

REALISTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Taught 
by  Picture  and  Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  the  Elements  of  Maps, 
Definitions,  &c.  The  Pictorial  Examples  arc  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Geographical  Features  of  England.  By  W.  G.  Baulk,  M.A. 

This  book  will  be  followed  by  three  others  on  the  same  lines, 
namely  : — The  United  Kingdom  ;  The  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  ; 
and  The  AVorld,  with  descriptions  of  the  Oceans  and  the  leading  facts  of 
Astronomical  Geography. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son,  -19  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


BUCKIE’S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Adapted  to  the  acquirements  of  the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and 

Art  Department. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
With  a  Course  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  a  Series  of  Examples  in 
Chemical  Arithmetic.  By  Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  [Just  published. 

OUTLINES  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  a  Text¬ 
book  of  Elementary  Physics.  By  Professor  Everett.  Enlarged 
Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“A  book  of  great  merit  ;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement 
and  lucidity  of  the  author’s  former  publications.” — Athenaeum. 

EARTH  KNOWLEDGE:  a  Text-book  of  Physiography. 
By  W.  J.  Hauhison  and  H.  It.  Wakefield.  Part  I.,  Elementary, 
Is.  6d.  ;  Part  II  ,  Advanced,  2s. 

“  Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  genera 
arrangement  will  cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.” — 
Schoolmaster. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OP  DYNAMICS  AND 
HYDROSTATICS.  By  R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  (Oxon). 
Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  The  fundamental  units  are  thoroughly  well  explained,  and,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  they  are  used  consistently  throughout.  In  fact, 
from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.” — Nature. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT  BOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  J.  M’Gkegou-Robehtson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  A  good  system  of  arrangement  and  clear  expressive  exposition  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  hook.  The  definitions  of  terms  are  remarkably  lucid  and 
exact,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The 
woodcuts  and  explanatory  diagrams  are  numerous  and  good.” — Saturday 
He  view. 


London  :  Blackie  &  Son,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


HAUGHTON’S  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. — Students’  Summary  of  English  History,  with  Notes  from 

the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Historians.  Price  Five  Shillings. 

Highly  commended  hy  the  flight  Reverend  Ur.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  adopted 
by  the  London  School  Board  ;  used  in  some  of  the  principal  Training  Colleges,  and 
in  Matriculation  Classes.” 

2. — Students’  Summary  of  English'  History,  without  Notes. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence.  190  pages,  cloth  boards. 

Highly  valuable  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Adult  Students. 

3. — The  Shilling  Summary  of  English  History.  Cloth. 
Originally  published  in  1875 ;  largely  used  in  Upper  Class  Schools,  and  by  Senior 

Pupils,  &c. 

4. — The  Sovereigns  of  England.  A  valuable  Summary  for  Junior 

Pupils.  Price  Fourpence  ;  cloth,  Sixpence. 

Gives  leading  events,  names  of  noted  persons,  and  inventions,  &c.,  in  each  reign. 


London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 
Liverpool:  PHILIP,  SON,  A  NEPHEW,  South  Castle  Street. 


BOOKS  for  COLLEGES  &  SCHOOLS 

London  II n  i  versify  Mat  He  illation  Exam., 

Jana,  1880. 

GRAMMAR,  HISTORY,  and  DERIVATION  of  the 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  With  Chapters  on  Parsing, 
Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  Prosody.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  Battersea.  Price  5s. ;  or,  in  Two  Parts,  thus  : — 

English  Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
and  Syntax.  Price  3s. 

The  History  and  Derivation  of  the  English  Language. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Certificate  Examination ,  Idee.,  1880. 

LOCKE’S  THOUGHTS  on  EDUCATION.  With  Intro- 
d notion  and  Notes  by  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.  Prioe  4s. 

MANUALS  of  the  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  TEACHING 

The  Teacher’s  Manual  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching.  Price  5s.  6d. 

The  Advanced  Manual  of  Teaching.  Price  5s.  6d. 

Note. — Any  of  the  Manuals  included  in  the  above  volumes  may  also  be  had 

separately ,  price  Gd.,  8d.,  and  lOd.  each. 

NOTES  of  ARITHMETIC  LESSONS:  being  a  Course  of 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Arithmetic,  together  with  a  complete  series 
of  Questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  nearly  Fourteen  Hundred 
other  Examples.  Price  2s.  6d. 

HIGHER  READING  BOOK  for  SCHOOLS,  COL¬ 
LEGES,  and  GENERAL  USE.  Consisting  of  Extracts 
from  the  Works  of  Scott,  Lytton.  Irving,  Southey,  Cooper,  Marryat, 
and  other  Standard  Authors  ;  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CHAPTERS  in  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  With  90  Illustrations.  Price 
Is.  Gd.;  in  handsome  binding,  gilt  edges,  price  2s. 

National  Society’s  Depository,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SCHOOL 

EDUCA  TION. 

By  John  Gill,  Cheltenham. 

Published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


New  Edition,  much  Enlarged,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

Introductory  Text-Book  to  School  Education,  Method, 

and  School  Management.  A  Treatise  on  tho  Principles,  Aims, 
and  Instruments  of  Primary  Education. 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  the  Armenian,  Hindustani,  Japanese, 
and  French  languages ;  and  is  in  large  use  in  the  Training  Colleges  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

The  Art  of  Training  Young  Minds  to  Observe  and 

Think.  Illustrated  hy  146  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Lessons. 

Enlarged  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Art  of  Religious  Instruction.  Illustrated  by  189 
Sketches  and  Notes  of  Bible  Lessons  for  Infant,  Junior,  Senior,  and 
Bible  Classes. 

“  We  cannot  speak  loo  favourably  of  its  earnest  tone,  its  practical  utility,  its 
simple  rules,  and  clear  illustrations,” — Educational  Guardian. 

“  The  best  teacher  may  learn  from  this  hook.”— Methodist  Times. 

“  A  handbook  well  worth  having.” — The  Christian. 

“  Gives  much  valuable  advice  to  young  teachers.” — Educational  Times. 


THE  EDUCATION  LIBRARY. -NEW  VOLUME. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  SIR  PHILIP  MAGNUS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  most  instructive  and  interesting  hook.  .  .  .  Tho  many  who  are 
interested  in  this  great  and  pressing  problem  will  And  in  this  volume, 
if  not  a  full  means  of  arriving  at  its  solution,  certainly  practical  proposals 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.” — Scotsman. 

“An  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a 
subject  which  is  every  day  assuming  a  greater  place  in  public  interest,” 
— M (inch ester  Guardian. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCII,  «Sr  CO. 
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ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES. 


FOR 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL  USE. 

BY  DB.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Thousand. 

1.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES.  ISO  pp.  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  2s. 

Three  Hundred  and  Ninety-Seventh  Thousand. 

2.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.,  containing  thou 

sands  of  New  Questions,  from  Simple  Addition  to  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels 
Fractions,  Proportion,  &c.  Ill  pp.  Strong  cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

Eightieth  x  housand. 

3.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  II.,  containing 

nearly  2,000  Questions  in  the  higher  Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  more  usefu 
Rules  of  Mensuration.  72  pp.  Cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

4.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 
AMPLES  and  KEY,  and  MEMORY-WORK  OP  ARITHMETIC.  Bound 
together,  3s. 

5.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.,  and  Key  together, 

Is.  4d. 

“The  ‘  Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples’  we  should  wish  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  all  studying  Arithmetic.  The  Exercises  are  more  numerous,  and  exhibit 
greater  variety  than  any  we  have  seen.  They  are  so  thoroughly  practical  that  they 
will  be  found  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils — the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower.”— 
Educational  News. 

“  A  remarkably  cheap,  well-graduated,  and  practical  collection  of  Arithmetical 
Examples,  for  Home  and  School  use.” — Educational  Times. 


MESSRS.  GINN  <&  COMPANY’S  LIST 

FOR  THE 

COLLEGE!  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  With  Exercises,  Yocabularies,  and 
Collocpiia  (forming  a  special  feature).  By  Collar  and  Daniell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Allen  &  Greenough’s  Latin  Grammar.  Used  by  Schools  repre¬ 
senting  over  70,000  pupils,  in  America.  New  Edition,  Revised.  5s. 

Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Books  I. — VII.  With  Notes,  Introductions, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Profs.  Allen  and  Greenough.  Illustrated.  4s. 

Sallust. — Catiline.  Edited  by  Professors  Allen  and  Greenough.  2s. 

Cicero. — Thirteen  Select  Orations  (including  those  ‘  ‘  In  Catilinam  ” 
and  “  Pro  Lege  Manilia  ”).  Edited  by  Profs.  Allen  and  Greenough.  4s. 

Homer— Iliad,  I— III.  Edited  by  Prof.  T.  D.  Seymour.  4s. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  I. — IV.  Edited  by  Profs.  Goodwin  and 
White.  5s. 

Questions  on  Caesar  and  Xenophon.  By  Prof.  Ferguson.  4s. 

Shakespeare. — Macbeth.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Hudson,  LL.D.  Is. 

German  Lessons.  Exercises,  Grammar,  and  Vocabulary.  Based  on 
Eysenbach's  “  Practical  Grammar.”  By  W.  C.  Collar.  4s. 

Introduction  to  Chemical  Science.  By  B.  P.  Williams.  2s.  6d. 
Also  Laboratory  Manual  adapted  to  above,  Interleaved,  Is. 

Lotze’s  Outlines  of  Logic.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Ladd.  3s. 

Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  Montgomery.  4s. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ALSO  NOW  READY. 

A  General  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young.  10s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Prof.  Emerton.  4s. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood.  By  Prof.  Goss.  2s.  6d. 

Brief  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  4s.  6d. 

“Classics  for  Children”  Series  (see  Catalogue). 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. ; 
and  through  all  Booksellers, 

Dr.  Davis  will  send  Presentation  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  Keys) 
to  School  Principals  who  may  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  their  adoption. 
Applications  should  be  addressed — St.  Germains,  Cheltenham. 


ejlsouvii’s 


A  Full  Catalogue  can  he  had  on  application. 

London  :  GINN  &  COMPANY,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDY. 


COLLEGIATE  ARITHMETICAL  CARDS 

FOR  TnE 

College  of  Preceptors  ancl  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

In  Three  Packets  of  30  Cards  each,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class,  with  Two  Sets 
of  Answers,  2s.  PES  PACKET. 


PRINTED  ON  STOUT  CARDS. 


The  whole  of  the  Sum^  in  these  three  packets  consist  of  Examination  Questions, 
some  of  the  Cards  being  complete  Examination  Papers. 


London  :  JOHN  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  42  Paternoster  Row, 

And  all  Booksellers. 

Post  free  from  ELSOM  &  CO.,  Market  Place,  Hull,  Is.  8d.  per  Packet. 


Fourth  Edition.  724  pages.  Crown  Svo,  with  more  than  600  Illustrations,  15s. 

HENFREY’S  BOTANY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany  :  Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic.  By 
Prof.  Henfrey.  Edited  by  Prof.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in 
Botany  to  the  University  of  London ;  assisted  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  etc. 

“  We  have,  in  this  new  edition  of  Henfrey,  a  complete  text-book  of  Botany  in  its 
various  departments,  brought  up  to  the  level  of  .our  present  knowledge.”— Florist 
and  Pomologist.  _ 


THE  LABORATORY  GUIDE  :  a  Manual  of  Practical 
Chemistry  for  Colleges  ancl  Schools.  Specially  Arranged  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  Students.  By  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


Now  ready,  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 

Set  at  the  University  of  London,  from  1839  to  Jamtary,  1888. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  ERNEST  BRETTE,  B.D., 

Officier  de  l’Instruction  Publique  (Univ.  of  France) ;  Headmaster  of  the 
French  School,  Christ’s  Hospital,  London ; 

Examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  at  Eton  College,  &c.  ;  and 

FERDINAND  THOMAS,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Late  Assistant  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Part  I.  Matriculation  and  the  General  Examination  for  Women. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Key  to  Part  I.,  price  -5s. 

In  the  Key,  all  the  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  French  Authors 
are  Translated  into  English,  and  all  the  Questions  on  Grammar, 
Idiom,  and  Elementary  Etymology,  are  fully  answered. 

Part  II.  First  B.A.  (or  Intermediate  in  Arts  and  B.A.  Pass  Examina¬ 
tions) ;  Examinations  for  Honours  (Intermediate  in  Arts  and  B.A.) 
and  for  Certificates  of  Higher  Proficiency ;  M.A.  (Branch  IV.)  and 
D.Lit.  Examinations.  Price  7s. 

The  Key  to  Part  II.  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  will 
shortly  he  published. 


London  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


BY  F.  W.  NEWMAN, 


Emeritus  Professor  in  London  University  College  ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
Balliol  (Oxford),  now  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester  College  (Oxford). 
'IAWATPIA.  Abridged,  in  Rhythmical  Latin.  2s.  Gd. 


H1 


LATIN  VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  from  English  Poetry.  Gs. 
REBIL1US  CRUSO.  A  Latin  free  Imitation  of  De  Foe.  os. 


These  three  books  are  designed  to  assist  learners  in  Latin. 


London:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


GURNEY  &  JACKSON,  1  Paternoster  Row 
(Successors  to  Mr.  Van  Voorst). 
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Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results! 

THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  SERIES 


THE  ROYAL 

UPPER  CLASS  READERS. 


A  New  Series  of  Reading  Books  for  Middle  Glass  and  High  Schools, 


Each  Volume  containing  Biographies  and  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Authors  mentioned, _  with  Notes,  Portraits,  tyc. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (First  Period.)— From  Chaucer  to  Pope,  with  Twelve  Portraits.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  272  pp.  Price  Is.  6d. 
GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Second  Period.)— From  Goldsmith  to  Wordsworth.  With  Ten  Portraits.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  266  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Third  Period.) — From  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Ten  Portraits.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  272  pages. 

Price  Is.  6d. 


***  These  books  aim  at  teaching  both  the  History  of  Literature  and  Literature  itself — the  one  in  connection  with  the  other.  The  young  student 
is  taught  to  discover  and  see  for  himself  the  striking  features  in  each  ivork  or  in  each  passage  brought  into  view. 


“  The  selections  arc  well  and  wisely  annotated,  leaving  no  difficulty  or  doubt  un¬ 
explained  ;  and  there  are  lively  introductions  to  the  pieces,  and  explanatory  passages 
linking  together  the  selections  from  a  single  work.  It  is  a  very  high-class  and 
excellent  reading-book.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“The  book  before  us  treats  of  ten  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  master  nor  pupil  can  fail  to  he  benefited  by  carefully  reading  it.”— 
Educational  Times. 


“  The  extracts  are  capitally  selected,  and  are  not  too  profound  for  the  bulk  of 
children  likely  to  use  the  book.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  providing,  as  it 
does,  the  best  of  mental  food  for  the  rising  generation.  We  cordiallylrecounnend  it 
to  the  notice  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  wish  it  an  extended  and  successful 
career.” — Teachers’  Aid, _ 

“  Worthy  of  the  highest  praise.” — Practical  Teacher. 


SIMPLE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

with  Illustrative  Extracts,  and  20  Portraits.  By  A.  L.  Steonacji.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  272  pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

“  Neither  too  long  nor  too  abstruse  ;  the  style  is  attractive  for  children,  and  the 
matter  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  interesting  and  easily  remembered.” — Schoolmaster. 


COLLIER’S  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY.  From 

the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  19th  Century.  With  numerous  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  and  containing  Summaries,  Chronological  Tables,  and  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Appendix.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  416  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 

“  The  subjects  selected  are  naturally  interesting,  and  the  style  is  spirited  and  enter¬ 
taining.  We  know  of  no  better  supplementary  reading-hook.”— Schoolmaster. 


Specimen  Copies  of  the  “  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers  ” 


sent  post  free  at  half  published  price  to  Head  Teachers  or  Principals  of  Schools. 


ROYAL  STANDARD 

READERS. 

Each  Booh  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  CONTINUOUS  STORY,  or 
the  Lessons  throughout  are  on  Tcindred  subjects. 

STANDARD  I.,  6d.  and  8d.;  II.,  7d.  and  9d.;  III.,  lOd. 
and  Is. ;  IV.,  Is.  3d. ;  V.,  Is.  4d. ;  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


THE  ROYAL  STAR 

READERS. 

New  Lessons,  New  Illustrations,  and  Important  Helps  to  Teachers, 
give  this  Series  the  first  place  among  Reading  Boohs. 

STANDARD  I.,  6d.  and  8d. ;  II.,  7d.  and  9d.;  III.,  lOd. 
and  Is.  ;  IV.,  Is,  3d. ;  V.,  Is.  4d. ;  VI.,  Is.  Gd. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


ROYAL  HISTORY 

READERS. 

Each  Booh  containing  a  Complete  History  of  England,  with  Sketch, 
Maps, Notes,  Vocabularies,  Lists  of  Dates,  andnumerous  Illustrations. 

STANDARD  III.,  Is.;  IV.,  Is.  3d.;  V.,  Is.  6d.;  VI.  and 

VII.,  2s. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


THE  WORLD 

AT  HOME. 

A  New  Series  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS,  ivitli  beautiful 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

STANDARD  I.,  7d. ;  II.,  9d.;  III.,  Is.;  IV.,  Is.  6d. ; 
V.,  Is.  6d. ;  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


For  a  full  description  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  Series,  and  for  Particulars  of 

THE  NEW  EOYAL  READERS,  THE  ROYAL  PRIMER  SERIES,  ROYAL  ARITHMETICS,  GLASS  SUBJECT  BOOKS,  &c. 

See  the  New  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  School  Series.  Post  free  on  application. 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONuUN,  E.C.;  PARKSIDE,  EDINBURGH ;  &  NEW  YORK. 

London :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


New  Educational  Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  application. 


CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Treatises  and  Collections  of  Examples  by 
Eminent  Mathematicians. 


Crown  8vo. 

ARITHMETIC.  With  Examination  Papers  and 
nearly  8,000  Examples.  By  Charles  Pendlebury, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of 

St'.  Paul’s. late  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
With  or  w  ithout  Answers.  Third  Edition,  Stereotyped, 
Revised.  4s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  ‘2s.  (Id.  each. 

The  EXAMPLES  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  sepa¬ 
rately,  without  Answers,  3s. 

In  use  at  Charterhouse,  Manchester,  St.  Paul’s,  Merchant 

Taylors,  Belfast,  and  similar  Institutions. 

ALGEBRA.  Choice  and  Chance.  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Permutations,  Combinations,  and  Pro¬ 
bability,  with  640  Exercises.  By  W.  A.  Whitworth, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

EUCLID.  The  Elements.  Books  I.  -VI.  and  part  of 
books  XI.  and  XII.  Newly  translated  from  the 
Original  Text,  with  numerous  Riders  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Examples  n  Modern  Geometry.  By  Horace 
Brighton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Harrison  College, 
Barbados.  4s.  6d.  Books  I.  and  II.,  2s.— A  KEY  to 
the  EXERCISES,  5s. 

EUCLID.  Exercises  on  Euclid  and  in  Modern  Geometry, 
containing  Applications  of  the  Principles  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  Modern  Pure  Geometry.  By  J.  McDowell, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Introduction  to  Plane.  By 
By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.  A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  of  Charterhouse.  Third  Edition.  Revised 
and  Corrected.  3s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES,  a  Collection 
of  Examples  in  Arithmetic  Pure  and  Mixed,  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Theory  of  Equations, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Statics,  Dynamics,  with  An¬ 
swers,  ike.  Ily  J.  M.  Dyer,  1VI.A.,  Assistant  Mastei, 
Eton  College  ;  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M. A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Geometrical.  By  H.  G.  Willis,  M.A.,  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  5s.  „ 

CONICS,  The  Elementary  Geometry  of.  By  C.  Iaylor, 
D  1)  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  a 
Chapter  on  the  LINE  INFINITY.  4s.  6d. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on. 
Bv  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam. 
bridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  College, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 


OPTICS.  An 

Steadman  Aldis, 
4s. 


Elementary 
M.A.  Third 


GEOMETRICAL 

Treatise.  By  W. 

Edition,  Revised. 

RIGID  DYNAMICS,  An  Introductory  Treatise  on. 

By  W.  Stedman  Aldis,  SLA.  4s. 
ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS,  A  Treatise  on. 
For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  William 
Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (late  Whitworth  Scholar), 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Principal  of 
the  Durham  Science  College,  Newcustle-on-Tync. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

DYNAMICS.  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Besant, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  7s.  6d. 

HYDROMECHANICS.  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H. 
Besant.  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John  s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Part  I. 
Hydrostatics.  5s.  .  . 

PHYSICS.  Examples  in  Elementary.  Comprising 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  Che¬ 
mistry.  Electricity,  with  Examination  Papers.  By 
W.  Gallatly,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
4s. 

HEAT,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  W.  Garnett, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  4s. 
MECHANICS,  A  Collection  of  Problems  in  Elemen- 
tarv.  By  W.  Walton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  llall,  Lecturer  at  Magdalene  College. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 


CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS  WITH  NOTES. 

Select  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  A  uthors,  with  intro¬ 
ductions  and  notes  at  the  end  for  Young  Students. 

“  Dr.  Paley’s  vast  learning  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  of  beginners  make  his  school  editions  as 
valuable  as  they  are  popular.  In  many  respects  lie  sets 
a  brilliant  example  to  younger  scholars.” — Athenceiim.  . 

“  We  hold  in  high  value  these  handy  Cambridge  Texts 
with  Notes.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Prof.  Paley  seems  to  us  to  possess  in  a  marked 
degree  some  of  the  principal  qualities  of  the  ideal  editor 
of  a  school-book.” — Academy. 

“All  schools  ought  to  furnish  themselves  with  these 
accurate,  useful,  and  cheap  editions.” — Educational  Times. 


In  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each,  with  exceptions. 
ICS. 

By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Persse. 
Euinenides. 
i  Clioeplioroe. 

By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


GREEK  CLASSICS. 

iESCHYLUS. 

Prometheus  Vinctus. 
Septem  contra  Tliebas. 
Agamemnon. 

EURIPIDES 

Alcestis. 

Medea. 

Hippolytus. 

Hecuba. 

Supplices. 

Bacchic. 

Ion  (price  2s.). 

HOMER’S  ILIAD. 

M.A.,  LL.D.  (Is.) 


Orestes. 

Phoenissse. 

Troades 

Hercules  Furens. 
Andromache. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 


Book  I.  by  F.  A.  Paley, 


SOPHOCLES.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
CEdipus  Tyrannus.  1  Antigone. 

Ajax.  Electra. 

CEdipus  Coloneus. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Treatises  for  The  Use  of  Students 

in.  the  Universities,  Schools,  and  Candidates  for  the  Public 

Examined  ions. 

Fcap.  Svo. 

ARITHMETIC.  By theRev.C.ELSEE,M.A.,lateFelloW 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  at  Rugby  School.  Thirteenth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  A.  Wrigley,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
College.  3s.  6d. 

- A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.  With  Answers. 

By  J.  Watson,  M.A.,  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  School,  Carslialton.  Seventh  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  By  W.  P.  Goudie,  B.A.,  London 
University.  2s.  6d. 

ALGEBRA.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.  Seventh 
Edition.  4s. 

-  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  F.  Macmichael,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Warwick ;  and  R.  Prowde  Smith.  M.A., 
Master  at  Cheltenham  College.  Fourth  Edition. 
3s.  6d. — With  Answers,  4s.  Od. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  PLANE  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College.  Fifth  Edition.  4s. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  TREATED  GEOMETRI¬ 
CALLY.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  F.R.S.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Seventh  Edition. 
4s.  6d. — Solutions  to  Examples,  4s. 

- ENUNCIATION  and  FIGURES,  separately 

By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  D.Sc.  F.R.S.  Is.  Od. 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.  By  H.  Goodwin 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Second  Edition.  3s. 


XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  6  vols.  Edited 
by  J.  F.  Macmichael.  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s 
School.  Book  I.  (with  Life,  Introduction,  and 
Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps),  Books  II.  and  III., 
Book  IV.,  Book  V.,  Book  VI.,  Book  VII. 

- HELLENICA.  Book  II.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  [Shortly. 


LATIN  CLASSICS. 

CICERO.  3  vols.  By  the  late  George  Long,  M.A. 
De  Amicitia.  I  Select  Epistles. 

De  Seneetute. 

OVID.  Selections  from  the  Amores,  Tristia,  Heroides, 
and  Metamorphoses.  By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

OVID’S  FASTI.  3  vols.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Paley, 
L.L.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Books  I.  and  II.  ; 
Books  III.  and  IV.  ;  Books  V.  and  VI.  2s.  each. 

TERENCE.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.  D. 

Andria.  I  Adelplioe. 

Hautontimorumenos.  |  Phormio. 

VIRGIL.  12  vols.  Prof.  Coninoton’s  Edition. 
Abridged  by  Profs.  Nettle.ship  and  Wagner,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Shepherd,  D.C.L.  Bucolics ; 
Georgies,  I.  and  II.  ;  Georgies,  III.  and  IV.  ; 
iEneid,  I.  and  II.  ;  .Kneid,  III.  and  IV.;  .Eneid, 
V.  and  VI.  (2s)  ;  dineid,  VII. ;  .Eneid,  VIII.  ;  .'Kneid, 
IX. ;  jEneid,  X.  ;  iEneid,  XI.  ;  iEneid,  XII. 


ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  By  W.  H. 

Besant,  Sc.D.  F.R.S.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Revised. 
4s. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  MEN¬ 
SURATION.  ByR.  T.  Moore  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College.  With  numerous  Examples. 
3s.  6d. 

The  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  of  NEW¬ 
TON’S  PRINCIFIA,  with  Appendix  ;  and  the 
NINTHand  ELEVENTH  SECTIONS.  By  J.  H.  Evans, 
M.A.,  St.  John’s  College.  The  Fifth  Edition,  edited  by 
P.  T.  Main,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  4s. 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  SCHOOLS. 

By  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  and  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  Charter- 
house.  Fifth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

COMPANION  to  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

By  the  late  A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A.,  Caius  College. 
Fifth  Edition.  5s. 

An  HISTORICAL  and  EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE  on  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 
FRAYBR.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

MUSIC.  By  II.  C.  Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Composition  'at  the  Royal  Academy  of.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Edition,  with  Emendations  and  Additions.  5s. 

-  A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  Erato  the  Present  Time. 
For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Bonavia 
Hunt,  Miis.  Doc.  Dublin;  Warden  of  Trinity  College. 
London  ;  and  Lecturer  on  Musical  History  in  the  same 
College.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  to  date  (1888).  3s.  6d. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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GEOROE  PHILIP  &  SOFS  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Now  ready.  300  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  only  Is.  (Id.,  post  free. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL: 

Educationists’,  School  Managers’,  and  Teachers’  Handbook  for  1889. 

Contains  a  Summary  and  Review  of  the  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  National 
Education,  a  complete  list  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  besides  articles  on 
Technical,  Agricultural,  Secondary,  and  Elementary  Education,  &c. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Lord  Aberdare : — 

*'  It  seems  to  me  an  invaluable  repertory  ‘  without  o’erflowing  full  ’  of  information 
useful  at  every  t  urn  to  those  who  take  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  departments 
of  public  education.” 

“A  most  useful  book.” — Saturday  Review ^ 


ATLASES  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Philips’  Comprehensive  Atlas.  43  Modern  and  18  Ancient  Maps. 

With  Index.  Imperial  8vo . 4 .  10  6 

Philips’  Student’s  Atlas.  43  Modern  and  5  Ancient  Maps.  With 

Index.  Imperial  Svo .  7  6 

Philips’  Select  School  Atlas.  36 Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  Svo  5  0 
Philips’  Introductory  Atlas.  24  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  Svo...  3  6 
Philips’ Young' Student’s  Atlas.  36  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to.  3  6 
Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  3,  for  Senior  Classes.  75  full- 

coloured  Maps.  Cloth . . .  1  0 

Philips’  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  29  Maps.  With  Notes.  By 

John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Imperial  Svo .  3  6 

Philips’  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Imperial  Svo .  5  0 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  18  Maps.  With 

Index.  Medium  4to .  3  0 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to, 

stiff  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  lettered,  Is.  6d.  With  Index .  2  6 


ATLASES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 


Philips’  Young  Scholar’s  Atlas.  24  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to  2  6 

Philips’  Atlas  for  Beginners.  34  Maps.  With  Index,  on  a  new  plan. 

Crown  4to  .  2  6 

Philips’  Handy  Atlas  of  General  Geography.  34  Maps.  With 

Index.  Crown  Svo .  2  6 

Philips’  Excelsior  Atlas.  140  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Crown  4to,  Illustrated 

Cover  .  1  o 

Philips’  Favourite  Atlas.  SO  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  4to,  Illustrated  Cover  .  0  6 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  1,  for  Preparatory  Classes. 

15  full-coloured  Maps.  Crown  Svo  .  0  3 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  2,  for  Junior  Classes.  30  full- 

coloured  Maps.  Crown  Svo .  0  6 

Philips’  Physical  Atlas  for  Beginners.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to,  stiff 

cover,  Is.  Cloth  lettered .  1  6/ 

Philips’  Smaller  Scripture  Atlas.  16  Maps.  Imperial  16mo,  Illus¬ 
trated  Cover,  Gd. ;  cloth  .  1  0 


SCHOOL  MAPS. 


BOLDLY  LETTERED  AND  CLEARLY  COLOURED. 

Philips’  Large  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  5  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  Price, 
Mounted  on  Rollers  and  varnished,  I  ts.  each. 

The  World  in  South  America.  Ireland. 

Hemispheres.  Australia  and  New  Palestine. 

Europe.  Zealand.  India. 

4si?-  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand. 

Africa.  Englaud  and  Wales.  Oceania. 

North  America.  Scotland.  United  States. 

British  Empire  throughout  the  World  on  a  uniform  scale. 

Philips’  Large  Outline  Maps.  Uniform  with  the  above.  Now  Ready. 

Europe,  14s. ;  England  and  Wales,  14s. 

Philips’  Smaller  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  Price, 
Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  5s.  each. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


North  America. 

South  America. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

England  and  Wales. 

Philips’  Schoolroom  Maps  of  the  Counties  of  England. 
Teaching  Purposes.  List  of  the  Maps  already  issued— 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 

Wanderings  of  the 
Israelites. 

Invaluable  for 


s.  d. 

Cheshire  .  7  6 

Derbyshire  .  7  6 

Durham .  7  6 

Kent  .  7  6 

Lancashire  . 10  6 


s.  d. 

Lancashire  &  Cheshire  16  0 

Lincolnshire  . 12  0 

Middlesex  . 21  0 

Northumberland .  7  6 

Nottinghamshire .  7  6 

Others  in  preparation. 


s.  d. 

Staffordshire  . ... 

..  12  0 

Surrey  . 

..  12  0 

Warwickshire .... 

..7  6 

Worcestershire  . 

..7  6 

Yorkshire . 

..  10  6 

POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PUPILS  PREPARING  FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

*  Davies’  Notes  on  Genesis.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth  .  1 

*  Linton’s  Notes  on  Genesis.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth .  2 

*  Davies’  Notes  on  Exodus.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1 


t  Davies’  Notes  on  Joshua.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1  0 

t  Davies’  Notes  on  Judges.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1  0 

t  Davies’  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Text  divided 

into  Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth .  2  0 

*  Davies’  Notes  on  the  IGospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  Text  divided  into 

Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth .  1  6 

t*  Davies’  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Text  divided  into 

Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Poolscap  8vo,  cloth .  1  6 

t*  Davies’  Manual  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth .  1  0 

f*  Davies’  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Containing  the 
Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer ;  the  Litany ;  the  Ante-Com¬ 
munion  Service  ;  the  Order  of  Confirmation  ;  and  the  outlines  of  the 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Lectionary.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth...  2 

t  Davies’  Manual  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Death  of  King  John  (1066-1216).  Foolscap 
Svo,  cloth .  2  0 

t  Davies’  Manual  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of 

Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Richard  III.  (121G-14S5).  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth  2  0 

*  Davies’  Manual  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of 

James  I.  to  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  (1603-1690).  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth .  2  0 

Hughes’  Class-Book  of  Modern  Geography,  with  Examination 

Questions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  New  and  Revised  Edition  .  3  6 

Hughes’  Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography,  with  Diagrams  and 

Examination  Questions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  3  6 

Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. . .  2  6 

Brewer’s  Manual  of  English  Grammar,  including  the  Analysis  of 

Sentences,  with  copious  Exercises.  Eoolscap  8vo,  cloth  .  1  0 

Brewer’s  Outlines  of  English  History.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  .  0  6 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  1  6 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth .  3  6 

Arithmetical  Examples  and  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Students  pre¬ 
paring  for  Examinations.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth .  3  0 

Martin’s  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  chiefly 
from  the  text  of  Dr.  Simson,  with  a  selection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  solution,  to  which  are  added  the  parts  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  which  are  usually  read  at  the  Universities.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  3  0 

Martin’s  Elements  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  a  selection  of 

Geometrical  Problems  for  solution.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  1  6 

Whitworth’s  Exercises  in  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations  inclusive. 

With  an  introductory  lesson  on  Negative  Numbers.  By  W.  Allen 
Whitworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Foolscap 
8vo,  cloth  .  0  6 

Hewitt’s  Class-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  An  Introduction 

to  Natural  Philosophy.  Complete  in  Two  Parts.  By  William  Hewitt, 

B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  3  0 

- Part  I.  Matter  .  1  6 

- —  Part  II.  Force  .  2  0 

The  Student’s  Text-Book  of  the  Science  of  Music,  for  use  in 

Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  purposes  of  Self-instrnction.  By  John 
Taylor,  author  of  “  Manual  of  Vocal  Music,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  6  0 

Morris’s  Class-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Tables  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Analysis,  and  directions  for  their  use.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  2  0 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat.  Intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Physical  Science.  By  Thomas  W.  Piper.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  2  6 

Philips’  Cambridge  Outline  Atlas  for  Junior  or  Senior  Stu¬ 
dents.  Containing  Englaud  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  Isles,  Canada, 

West  Indies,  India,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

South  Africa,  and  Africa.  Stitched  in  neat  cover.  Imperial  4to  .  1  6 

Philips’  Oxford  Outline  Atlas  for  Junior  or  Senior  Students. 

Containing  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  Isles,  Italy, 
Austria,  Europe,  Asia,  India,  and  Canada  . 1  0 


*  Special  Subjects  for  Cambridge  Local  Christmas,  1889, 
t  ,,  „  Oxford  „  June  ,, 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS' 
EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE  AND  DECEMBER,  1889. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES,  &c. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.  ami  V.  "With  a 
Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Comment.  I.  and  III. 

With  Maps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d.  each. 

- Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
By  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  (id. 
(Reduced  from  3s.  6d.) 

- Book  XXII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Gd. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Limn  II.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Elementary  Chemistry-  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A., 
M.B.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  _ 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  Two  Slaps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With 
Map.  3s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Carr,  M.A.  With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D. 
With  Four  Maps.  Price  4s.  Gd. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  6s. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION 

EXAMINATIONS. 

JUNE,  1889. 

Xenophon. — Cyropaedia.  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.  (Subject, 
BookV.)  With  Introduction, Notes,  and  Map.  By  Rev.  II.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London,  os. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Lib.  I.  and  V.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  Is.  Gd. 

JUNE,  1890. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  3s.  Gd. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  Oratio.  Edited  by 
J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  Is.  Gd. 


SUBJECT  SET  FOR  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
(EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT),  Dec.  1889. 

Locke  on  Education.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 


llauff.  Dais  Bild  des  Kaisers.  By  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A. 
Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  3s. 

Doctor  Wespe.  Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufzugen.  Von  Roderich  Benedix. 
Eclite  1,  with  Notes,  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.  3s. 

Selections  from  Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Edited  by  James  Sime, 
M.A.  3s. 

Bonnechose.  Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary.  By  C  Colbeck,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Moliere.  Le  Bourgeois  Geutilhomme,  Comedie-Ballet  en  Cinq 
Actes.  (1G70.)  Witli  a  life  of  Moliere  and  Grammatical  and  Philological  Notes. 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Ceapin,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir.  By  Sedaine.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  11.  A.  Bull,  M.A.,  late  Master  at  Wellington  College.  2s. 

Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens  I. — III.  By  Augustin  Thierry. 
Edited  by  Gustave  Masson,  B.  A .,  Univ.  Gall.,  and  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  Map.  3s. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes.  Moliere.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  IX.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  X.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  2s.  6d. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  H.  R. 
Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  [ Heady  in  March. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  SnucKBUUGn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  4s. 

Platonis  Apolog’ia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  aud  Appen¬ 
dices.  By  J.  Adam,  B.  A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College. 
3s.  Cd. 

Platonis  Crito.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Gd. 

Euripides. — Hippolytus.  By  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College.  [Nearly  ready. 

Lucretius.  BookV.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  ByJ.  D.Duff, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment  II.  and  III.  With  Maps 
and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College. 
2s. 

Horace. — Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  aud  Introduction.  By 

E.  S.  SiiucKBURGn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  6d. 

On  Stimulus.  A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syn¬ 
dicate  at  Cambridge,  May,  1882.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Is. 

Now  ready,  extra  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  136.  Is. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc., 

F. R.S.E.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Edinburgh  University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Geography, 
Lecturer  on  Physiography  and  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Preparing  for  Early  Publication. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  To  illustrate  the  above.  By 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Books  of  Ezra  and  Neliemiah.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Ryle,  M.A. 

[Shortly. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaus.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
2s.  Gd.  [Complete  lists  on  application. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

[Complete  lists  on  application. 


By 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 
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Charles  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Educational  Publications. 


CLASSICAL 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  tliu  Death  of  Demosthenes.  By  Prank  B.  Jeyons,  M.A., 
Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

“  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  history  of  Greek  Literature  that  has 
hitherto  been  published.” — Spectator. 

“An  admirable  text-book.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“Mr.  Jevons’  work  supplies  a  real  want  .’’—Contemporary  Revieiv. 


CLASSICAL  WORKS  BY  REV.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  . 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  (id. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from 

the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  By  C.  T.  Cruttwell, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

“  Nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  has  hitherto  been  published  in  England.”— 
British  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

“  A  most  serviceable— indeed,  indispensable — guide  for  the  student.  .  .  .  The 
‘general  reader’  will  be  both  charmed  and  instructed.”— Saturday  Review. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE.  By 

C.  T.  Crbttwexl,  M  A„  and  Peake  Banton,  M.A. 

Or,  in  two  Parts — 

Part  I. — ROMAN  THOUGHT:  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Art  and 
Letters.  6s.  Second  Edition. 

Part  II.— ROMAN  STYLE:  Descriptive,  Rhetorical,  and  Humorous  Passages. 
5s.  Second  Edition. 


PROF.  RAMSAY’S  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

1.  A  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 

William  Ramsay,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Ss.  Od. 

2.  AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition.  4s. 

3.  A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY.  Sixth 

Edition.  5s. 

“  There  is  no  other  work  on  the  subject  worthy  to  compete  with  it.” — 

Athencenm. 


TEXT  -  BOOKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  fid. 

FLEMING’S  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY; 

Psychological,  Ethical,  Metaphysical.  With  Quotations  and  References  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Revised  and  largely  Re-constructed  by  Henry 
Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

Dr.  BRYCE’S  VIRGIL. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Bryce, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Senior  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Latin 
Text  from  Heyneand  Wagner.  English  Notes,  Original,  and  Selected  from 
the  leading  German  and  English  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the 
Antique.  Fourteenth  Edition.  In  Three  Parts. 

Parti.  ECLOGUES  and  GEORGICS,  2s.  fid— Part  II.  ThevENElD,  Books 
I. — VI.,  2s.  6d.— Part  III.  The  iENEID,  Books  VII.— XII.,  2s.  fid.  Complete 
in  I  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  best  scholars  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Notes  comprise  everything  that  the  student  can  want .” — Athenaeum. 

MR.  CURRIE'S  HORACE. 

THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE.  Edited  by  Joseph  Currie, 

formerly  Head  Classical  Master  in  Glasgow  Academy.  Latin  Text  from 
Orellius.  English  Notes,  Original,  and  Selected  from  the  best  Commenta¬ 
tors.  Illustrations  from  the  Antique.  In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  CARMINA,  os.— Part  II.  SATIRES,  EPISTLES,  and  ARS  POETICA, 
3s.  Complete  in  1  Vol.,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  Notes  arc  excellent  and  exhaustive.” — Quarterly  Jour  nal  of  Educat  ion. 


PROFESSOR  CRAIK’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Tenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  7s.  fid. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

George  Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  History  and  English  Lite¬ 
rature,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

To  the  Tenth  Edition  is  added  an  Appendix  on  Recent  Literature. 
By  Henry  Craik,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  and  of 

the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  From  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  numerous 
Excerpts  and  Specimens.  By  GeorgcLillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  New  Edition. 
Iti  2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  £1.  5s. 

“Professor  Craik’s  book,  going,  as  it  does,  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
language,  probably  takes  a  place  quite  by  itself.” — Saturday  Review. 


ST^.Isrr)X^^JD  SCIE1TTIFIC  TEXT  -  BOOKS. 


By  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College.— Just  out.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  fid. 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  (An  Elemen- 

tary  Manual  of) .  F’orming  an  Introduction  to  the  larger  Work  by  the  same 
Author.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Examination  Questions  at  the 
end  of  each  Lecture. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Engineering  student.”— Practical  Engineer. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

STEAM  AND  STEAM  ENGINES  (A  Text-Book  on). 

For  the  use  of  Students  preparing  lor  Competitive  Examinations.  With 
200  Illustrations,  four  Folding  Plates,  andlExamination  Papers. 

“  The  best  book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students.” — Engineer. 

Fifth  Edition.  Pocket  size.  With  Diagrams,  7s.  fid. 

ELECTRICAL  RULES  AND  TABLES  (A  Pocket- 

Book  of).  For  the  Use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  J.  Munro,  C.E., 
and  A.  Jamieson,  C.E.,  E.R.S.E. 

“  Wonderfully  Perfect...  Worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  we  can 
give  it  ."—Electrician. 

Note.— Messrs.  Munro  &  Jamieson’s  “  Electrical  Pocket-Book  ”  is  in  use  as 
a  Text-Book  at  all  the  leading  Schools  of  Science  and  Laboratories  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  _ 

In  Crown  Svo,  Illustrated,  7s.  Gd. 

Mine  Surveying  (A  Text-Book  of).  For  the  Use  of 

Students  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  City  and  Guildsof  London  Institute, 
&c.  By  Bennett  H.  Brougii,  E.G.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mine  Surveying, 
Royal  School  of  Mines. 

“  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  has  long  been  wanted,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  no  Mining  Student  will  consider  his  technical  library  complete  without 
it.” — Nature.  _ _ 


Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING;  By  A.  E,  Seaton,  m.i.n.a., 

Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

“  Mr.  Seaton’s  Manual  has  no  rival.”— Times. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MECHANICS :  an  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  Force  and  Motion.  By  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Diagrams. 

“  Clear  in  style  and  practical  in  method.  ‘  The  Student’s  Mechanics  ’  is  cor¬ 
dially  to  be  recommended  from  all  points  of  \ie\v.”—Athenceuin. 


Royal  Svo,  cloth,  18s. 

EMBRYOLOGY  (An  Introduction  to),  for  the  Use  of 

Students.  By  A.  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Science,  Dublin.  With  190  illustrations. 

“The  publication  of  this  volume  supplies  a  long-felt  ivunt.  A  course  of  em- 
bryological  teaching  so  complete  as  this,  or  so  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  student,  does  not  exist  in  any  other  language.” — Nature. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

BIOLOGY  (A  Text-Book  of).  Comprising  Vegetable 

and  Animal  Morphology  arid  Physiology.  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Biology  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith.  With 
15S  Illustrations. 

“  The  volume  is  literally  packed  with  information.”— Glasgow  Med.  Journal. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (Outlines  of).  Includ¬ 
ing  Experimental  and  Chemical  Physiology,  with  Reference  to  Practical 
Medicine.  A  Laboratory  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Professor 
Stirling,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  142  Illustrations. 
“  An  excellent  treatise  which  we  can  thoroughly  recommend.”— Lancet. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMIS¬ 
TRY.  By  A.  DupRfi,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  H  Wilson  Hake.  Ph.D., 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra. 

“Will  make  experimental  work  trebly  interesting  because  intelligible.”— 
Saturday  Revieiv.  _ _ 


By  Prof.  A.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  F.C.S,,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.— Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

“  This  is  an  admirable  little  volume,  and  well  fulfils  its  purpose.”— School¬ 
master. 

Just  out.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  fid. 

QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  With  Illustrations. 

“  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Chemist,  and  one  which  may  be  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  recommended.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION, 

London  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 
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CLASS  LIST 

OF  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


[Throughout  the  List  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.'] 


PRIZES. 

General  Proficiency .* * * § 

1.  Smith,  J.  C.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

[Isbister  Prize.)  York. 

2.  Ilott,  C.  H.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Paragon  House 

[Pinches  Prize.)  School,  Norwich. 

3.  Bradburn,  H.  Mr.  Walmsley, Grammar  School, 

Eccles. 

4.  Porter,  J.  F.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

York. 

Little,  J.  A.  Mr.  Wonnacott,  East  Cornwall 
(Extra  Prize.)  College,  Liskeard. 

Mathematics. 


List  of  tbe  Candidates  who  were  First  and 
Second  in  each  Subject  of  Examination. 

Scripture  History. 

i  Martifee,  Miss  Miss  Bowen, Ped  Maids’  School, 
E.  A.  Bristol. 

Teviotdale,Miss  Miss  Yarington,  The  Crescent 
C.  J.  School,  Norwich. 

English  Language. 

1.  Pritchard, Miss  L.  Miss  Mills,  Park  House  School, 
Manchester. 

(Nunn,  J.  H.  F.  Mr.  Collier,  Lynton  House 
2.  J  School,  Witney. 

(.Smith.  J.  C.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 
York. 


1.  Ilott,  C.  H. 

f  Little,  J.  A. 

2-  \ 

I  Watson,  F.  B. 


Mr.  Wheeler.  Paragon  House 
School,  Norwich. 

Mr.  Wonnacott,  East  Cornwall 
College,  Liskeard. 

Mr.  Shervill,  King  James  I. 
School,  Bishop  Auckland. 


Classics. 

1.  Porter,  J.  F.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

York. 

2.  Pxfing,  H.  W.  Mr.  Ilooson,  Bourne  College, 

Quinton,  Birmingham. 


English  Subjects.\ 


1.  Teviotdale,  Miss  Miss  Yarington,  The  Crescent 
C.  J.  School,  Norwich. 


f  Gaunt,  Miss  A.  Miss  Sothern,  Parish  Church 
2.  <  Middle  Class  Girls’  S.,  Leeds. 

IGriffiths,MissF.  Miss  Theedam,  Haddo  House 
School,  Scarborough. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages .J 

1.  Smith,  Miss  The  Misses  McCallum,  Clarence 

M.  C.  M.  House,  Filey, 

f  Ezekiel,  Miss  R.  Mrs.  Dix,  Merton  College, 

2.  d  Croydon. 

ISteel, Miss  E.M.  Miss  Death,  22  Hatter  Street, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


1. 


English  History. 

Hillier,  H.  W.  Mr.  La  Touche,  Hastings  Gram¬ 
mar  School. 

Teviotdale,  Miss  Miss  Yarington,  The  Crescent 
C.  J.  School,  Norwich. 


Geography. 

1.  Hornsby,  T.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

York. 

2.  Griffiths,  Miss  F.  Miss  Theedam,  Haddo  House 

School,  Scarborough. 

Arithmetic. 


1.  Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 

2.  Porter,  J.  F.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

York. 


Algebra. 

f  Fearnley,  P.  H.  Rev.  J.  E.  Hewison,  Bolton 
;  Grammar  School. 

1.  ■<  Thomas,  W.  G.  Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 
|  Salop. 

^Watson,  J.  W.  Mr.  Shervill,  King  James  I. 

School,  Bishop  Auckland. 


f  Ilott,  C.  H. 
1  Little,  J.  A. 


Euclid. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  Paragon  House 
School,  Norwich. 

Mr.  Wonnacott,  East  Cornwall 
College,  Liskeard. 


Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Askey,  S.  A.  Mr.  Hooson,  Bourne  College, 

Quinton,  Birmingham. 

2.  Bamber,  W.  E.  Mr.  Thomson,  High  School  for 

Boys,  Bolton. 


Trigonometry . 

1.  Ilott,  C.  H.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Paragon  House 

School,  Norwich. 

2.  Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 


Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History.  § 

Teviotdale,  Miss  Miss  Yarington,  The  Crescent 
C.  J.  School,  Norwich. 


*  Miss  A.  Kirby,  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol,  was 
disqualified  by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  General  Pro¬ 
ficiency ;  and  Miss  E.  A.  Martifee,  Red  Maids'  School, 
Bristol,  and  R.  R.  Raymer,  Paignton  School,  for  the  2nd 
Prize  for  General  Proficiency. 

t  Miss  L.  Pritchard,  Park  House  School,  Manchester, 
was  disqualified  by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  English 
Subjects. 

X  Miss  M.  Disteli,  Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green,  was 
disqualified  by  age  for  the  2nd  Prize  for  Modem  Foreign 
Languages. 

§  Miss  E.  A.  Martifee,  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol, 
was  disqualified  by  age  for  the  Taylor  Jones  Memorial 
Prize  for  Scripture  History. 


Mechanics. 

1.  Ilott,  C.  H.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Paragon  House 

School,  Norwich. 

2.  Robertson,  W.  O.  Mr.  Lees,  Boys’  College  and 

High  School,  Southampton. 

Booh -keeping . 


f  Butler,  H.  J.  Mr.  Humphrey,  The  Huish 
1.  <  School,  Taunton. 

(.  Heselton,  G.  Mr.  Mosley,  The  Commercial 
College,  York. 

Mensuration. 


1.  Raymer,  R.  R. 

f  Styles,  R. 

2.  ] 

(.Thomas,  W.  G. 


Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 
Paignton. 

Mr.  Stranger,  Harleigh  House, 
Bodmin. 

Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 
Salop. 


French. 

'  Griffiths, MissF.  Miss  Theedam,  Haddo  House 
School,  Scarborough. 

1.  <  Kirby,  Miss  A.  Miss  Bowen,  Red  Maids’  School, 
Bristol. 

( Steel, MissE.M.  Miss  Death,  22  Hatter  Street, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

German. 

1.  Disteli,  Miss  M.  Miss  Willoughby,  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Wood  Green,  N. 

0  f  Smith, MissM.S.  Private  study. 

'  I  Zimmermann.F.  Mr.  Baumann,  Anglo-German 
School,  Brixton. 

Italian. 

{Smith,  Miss  The  Misses  McCallum,  Clarence 
M.  C.  M.  House,  Filey. 

Vaughan,  A.  S.  Mr.  Cuffe,  4  Michel  Place, 
Richmond,  S.W. 


Spanish. 

1 .  Carver, Miss  E.M.  The  Misses  Thomson  ifc  Spragge, 

Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

2.  Delgado,  D.  Mr.  Leach  Lewis,  The  College, 

Margate. 


Latin. 


1.  Smith  white,  J.  H.  Private  tuition. 

} Mills,  H.  W.  Rev.  W.  W.  Hopwood,  King 
Edward  VI.  Grammar  School, 
Louth,  Lines. 

Porter,  J.  F.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 
York. 


1. 


Porter,  J.  F. 
Prlng,  H.  W. 


Greek. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 
York. 

Mr.  Hooson,  Bourne  College, 
Birmingham. 


Experimental  Physics. 

1.  Grylls,  G.  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  Hart  House 

School,  Tregoney. 

2.  Ilott,  C.  H.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Paragou  House 

School,  Norwich. 

Chemistry. 

(  Berresford,  J.  A.  Mr.  Voules,  Chesterfield  Gram¬ 
mar  School. 

1 A  Taggart,  J.  S.  Mr.  Scotson,  Central  Board 
School,  Manchester. 

^Welpton,  W.  P.  Mr.  Barker,  Leeds  Modern 
School. 


Natural  History. 

1.  Pritchard, Miss  L.  Miss  Mills,  Park  House  School, 

Manchester. 

2.  Gibson,  Miss  C.P.  Mrs.  Milne,  Girls’  High  School, 

Bridgwater. 

Drawing. 

( Andrew’,  E.  W.  Dr.  Groezinger,  International 
1.  College,  Rochester. 

(. Campbell, A. F.T. Private  tuition. 

Music. 

[  Littlewood,Miss  Mrs. Bottom, EtouHouseSchool, 
1.  i  A.  Sheffield. 

L  West.MissM.H.  The  Misses  Bath  and  Benfield, 
Portway  College,  Reading. 

Political  Economy. 

1.  Kirby,  Miss  A.  Miss  Bowen, Red  Maids’  School 

Bristol 

2.  Martifee, MissE. A. Miss  Bowen,  Red  Maids’  School, 

Bristol 
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ft.  =  Arithmetic. 

e.  =  English. 

per.  =  German. 

vis.  =  Mensuration. 

al.  =  Algebra. 

eu.  =  Euclid. 

h.  =  History. 

mu.  —  Music. 

bk.  =  Bookkeeping. 

f.  —  French. 

i.  =  Italian. 

nat.  =  Natural  History. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

<).  -  Geography. 

1.  =  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

gr.  —  Greek 

in.  =  Mechanics. 

ph.  =  Physics. 

{ 


«. 


ch 


d. 

a. 

d. 

ch. 

d. 


Beer,  H.  L. 
f  Buckley,  C.  A.  eh. 
(  Watson, J.W.al.eu 
Harvey- Jellie,B.«/ 
Feltham,  C.  A.  a. 
Cook,  P. 

Mackay,  R.  G. 
Bowes,  M.  H.  a. 
Cook,  G.  T.  a.  cli. 
(  Asliby,  C.  E.  d. 
|  Stevens,  A.  E. 
Wimpory,  F. 
Caley,  M.  C. 
Toyer,  S.  a. 
fNicholls,  F.  d. 
<St.Cedd,  O.  W.  m. 
C  Warner,  S-.  M. 

Round,  E.  W. 

C  Nunn,  J.  H.  F. 

(  Styles,  R.  ms. 
j  Belling,  J.  a. 
(Marshall,  A.  a. 
f  Bean,  S. 

|  Green,  H.  A.  h. 
f  Blake,  J.  H. 

-(  Harrison,  J.  B.  eh. 
(Taylor,  J.  a. 

j  Goaman,  T.  A. 

(  Hueffer,  F.  H.  M. 
Goolden.W.H.L.Z. 
Godwin,C,E,  a.tns, 


GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— BOYS. 

N.B. — In  the  following  lists,  the  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special 

Certificate  in  the  following  subjects  respectively : 

s.  =  Scripture. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
tr.  =  Trigonometry. 


.  Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester. 
Lonshury  College,  Upper  Clapton, 
Private  tuition. 

Fowey  Grammar  School. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
L.vnton  House  School,  Witney. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Lonshury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
.  University  School,  Southpoit. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
K.  Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderm’r. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
HuntingdonHouse  S.,Teddington. 
Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

St.Martin’sGram.S.,  Scarborough. 
Compton  House  S.,  Brighton. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Herrick  Foundations., Lewisham. 
Collegiate  School,  H.vthe. 

Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  Widnes. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Elm  field  College,  York. 

Holloway  College,  N. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

98  Hall  Rd.,  Handswortli. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Jv.  Ed. VI. Gram.  S.,  Southampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  Walsall. 
Westbourne  Park  College,  W. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston.-s.-Mare. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
The  Academy,  Crewe. 

High  School,  Maidenhead. 
St.Ethelbert’s  School,  Hampstead. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Schbnberg  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Bewdley. 
Burleigh  House,  Jersey. 

Elgin  College,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  New’tle-on-Tyne. 
Elmlield  College,  York. 

Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Hayle  Grammar  S.,  Cornwall. 
RoyalGram.  S.,  N’eastle-on-Tyne. 
St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester. 

Iv.  Edward  VI.  Gram.  S.,  Louth. 
University  School,  Southport. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

High  School,  Crewe. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Private  study. 

Private  study. 

Elmfield  College,  York. 

Cambridge  House  S.,  Margate. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Park  House  School,  Buxton. 
Private  tuition. 

II  azelcroft,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  Walsall. 
Avenue  House  S.,  Sevenoaks. 
Private  tuition. 

Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 
(Rayrner,  R.  R.  Paignton  School,  Paignton. 

a.  al.  eu.  ms. 

Smith,  J.  C.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

a.  al.  eu.  m.  1.  pit. 

Ilott,  C.  H.  Paragon  House  S.,  Norwich. 

ft.  al.  eu.  tr.  m.  ph. 

Bradburn,II.  a.al.eu.m.f.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Porter, J.F.  a.al.eu.l.ch.  Elmfield  College,  York. 
Little. J. A. ft. rtZ.eti.tZ. East  Cornwall  Coll.,  Liskeard 
Cobb,  J.  W.  Leeds  Modern  School. 

«.  al.  eu.  m.  ph.  ch. 

Welpton,W.P.  al.eu.ph.ch.  Leeds  Modern  School. 

C  Cross, G.H.a.m.c/i.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

(  Smith,  A.  C.  a. mu.  St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,Scarboro’. 
Harland.W.H .eu.d.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Pring,  II.  W.l.ph.  Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Thomas, W. (I .al.ms.f.  Wellington  Coll.,  Salop, 
f  Chidley,G.W.«.ms.  Darfield  College,  East  Acton. 

(  Fearnley.P.H.a.ftZ.cti.  The  Grammar  S.,  Bolton. 
Walker, VM.ch.7ns. Barton  School,  Wisbech. 
Browne,  H.  Guildhall  Middle  S.,BurySt. Eds. 

ft.  eu.f.  d.  mu. 

Robertson,  W.  O.  Boys’Coll.&  High  S.,S’hampton 

ft. m.  ch. 

Hillier,  H.  W.  h.  Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Roberts,  W.  J.  ft.  Elmfield  College,  York. 
Eatock,J.A.ft.6I’.c7/.  Farnworth  Gram.  S.,  Widnes. 
Askey,S.A .ph.ch.  Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Hornsby,  T.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

Richardson,  A. W.«Z.  Private  tuition. 

Rendell,  H.T.  «./'.  Erme  Ho.,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 
McNaught,  H.  St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,Scarhoro’. 
ft.  ch.  d. 

Ashford,  W.  ft.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Fowler,  J.  a.  eu.  d.  Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Anstey,  A.  Elmhurst  S.,  Kingston-on-Th. 

Bamber,W.E.ft.  d.  High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Sibthorp,  S.  ms.  Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester, 
f  Hobbs,  E.  R.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
(Jones,  S.  M.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Welsh,  H.  C.  ft.  al.  Forest  Hill  Mid.  Class  S.,  S.E. 
Heslop,  W.  a.  ch.  Elmfield  College,  York. 
Haskew,W.H.»is.d.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Collier,  E.  E.  ch.  University  School,  Southport. 

(  Ashton,  P.  R.  T.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 

■{  Perrett,  W.  Dr.  Morgan’s  S.,  Bridgwater. 

(Squibbs,  W.  Dr.  Morgan’s  S.,  Bridgwater. 

(  Ascough,  H.  N.  ft.  The  Southern  Coll.,  Pannal  Ash. 
(  Winter,  E.C .7ns. d.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

First  Class. — Pass  Division. 


Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
University  School,  Southport. 
m.  King JamesI.S., Bp. Auckland. 
.  Boys’Coll.&High  S.,S’hampton. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst. (Manchester. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Margate. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Maidstone  Grammar  School. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 
Boys’Coll.&High  S.,S’hampton. 
Private  study. 

Belmont  House  School,  Lee. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

The  Grammar  S.,  Bewdley. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
Collegiate  School,  Accrington. 
Grammar  School,  Bideford. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

The  High  School,  Hungerford, 


Haigh,  F.  E. 

(  Fillingham,  A.  L. 

-(  Merchant,  H.  J.  a. 
(Watson,  F.  B. 

ft.  al.  eu. 
C  Clarke,  A.  E. 

(  Williamson,  II.  J. 
f  Franklin,  T.  E.  ch. 
{  Kitts,  J.  V. 
(Rothwell,  T.  A. 

Cooper,  C.  M.  a. 
f  Miller,  E.  J. 

(  Yeo,  H.  F.  d. 
Stewart,  W.  C. 
Fowler,  H .  T.  d. 
Dottridge,  S.  S. 
f  Black,  J.  S. 

Pattrick,  R.  P. 
(Worts,  C. 

Griffiths,  W.E.M. 
(  Standing,  W.  A.  d. 
-J  Tallents,  E.  F.  d. 
(Walmsley,  H.C.  d. 
Clibborn,  J.  W. 
Vaughan,  A.  S.  a. 
'Arundel,  C.  E. 
Corbin,  H.  E.  d. 
Cottrell,  J.  eh. 

\  Robarts,  F.  D. 

(  Sessions,  F.L.  ch.d. 
Fawcett,  R. 

{Grimshaw,  F.W.  d. 

Tomlinson,  G.  N. 

(  Daniels,  E. 

(  Pleines,  J.  per. 

I  Fawcett,  E.  P. 

(  Sola,  A. 

|  Bowe,  W.  H.  L. 

(  Garnham,E.W.«.7 
Lewis,  J.  A. 

(  Hickie,  B.  f. 

(  Shackleton,  W. 

Miller,  W.  G.  D. 
fVeness,  R.  E. 
(Woor,  G.  «. 

j  Beaumont,  F 
(  Gillies,  J.  M. 

Gray,  F.  S. 

Jacob,  E. 

Kilcoyne,  J.  J 
Crompton,  R.  ch. 


W. 

ft. 


Wilshaw,  R.  II. 


Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Bayville,  Bournemouth. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
King  James  I.  S.,  Bp.  Auckland. 

Middle  Cl.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Farnworth  Gram.  S.,  Widnes. 
TheAveuueGram.S  , Sunderland 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

.  Erme  Ho.,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
St.John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Moore  Park  Grammar  S.,  S.W. 
Friends’  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S., Widnes. 
4  Michel  Place,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  S’hampton. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Mead  House  S.,  Biggleswade. 
Sidcot  School, Weston-s.-Mare. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 
Bickerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
.Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Eversley,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

St. Francis  Xavier’sColl., Bruges. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Private  tuition. 

Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 

146  St.  George’s  Road,  Bolton. 
Central  Board  S.,  Manchester. 
Elmfield  College,  Yrork. 


Second  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Fish,  A.  M.  <*. 

Watson,  O. 

Jackson,  W.  F.  eh. 
Suart,  A.  B. 
f  Auld,  J.  T.  ch. 

1  Brookes,  A.  E. 
(Booth,  A.  L. 

(  Hanson,  H.  H. 

Appleyard,  F.  ch.  d. 
(Beer,  A.  mu. 

(.  Wellings,  A.  W.  ms. 

Kitton,  J.  E. 

(  Andrew,  E.  W.  d. 
j  Chapman,  H. 

(  Howard,  A.  d. 

Taggart,  J.S.  ph.ch. 
f  Amlerton,  W.  B.  ch. 
I  Capse.y,  J.  C.  vis.  d. 
J  Beesley,  F.  A. 
t  Peters,  G.  B. 
Hareombe,  R.  A, 
Gartrell,  J.  H. 

(  Bekenn,  G.  H.  E.  d. 
j  Belcher,  A.  R.  a. 
(Lord,  Z.  M.  d. 
Barnard,  W.  E.  d. 
Barton,  W.  J.  F.  ch. 
Dobson,  H.  A.  d. 
Lee,  C.  B. 

Hambly,  R. 

Barritt,  A.  d. 
(  Berresford,  J.  A.  ch. 
<  Hankey,  J.  T.  d. 
(Morris,  F,  R. 


The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  New’tle-on-T. 
Central  Board  S.,  Manchester. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

St. Martin’s  Gram. S., Scarborough. 
Nelson  College,  Lee. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Great  Ealing  School,  W, 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Central  Board  S.,  Manchester. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Grammar  School,  Wirksworth. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
The  Grammar  School,  Bewdley. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Plymouth  College. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Belmont  House  School,  Bexley. 
Clytha  College,  Newport,  Mon, 


(Gun ton,  H.  C. 

]  Ibbs,  H.  E. 

I  Pershou.se,  F. 

Richards,  T.  W. 

(  Preston,  A. 

(.  Tuffin,  A.  H. 
i  Marriott,  II.  O. 
t  Wliillier,  E.  G. 
f  Bun  ford,  J.  H. 

\  Golding,  R.  A. 

Collier,  E.  P.  ch 
(  Greene,  A.  E. 
t  Insliip,  C.  II. 
f  Andrews,  M.  C.  d. 
■)  Eaton,  T.  W. 
(Hughes,  E.  A. 
fOox,  C.  H. 

Davis,  W.  G.  P. 

-J  Hunter,  R. 

MacKenzie,  II.  D. 

I  Pavillet,  L.J.L.D. 
West,  R.  A, 
Jackson,  H.  W. 
Campbell, A. F.T.  d. 
Chapman,  J.  W. 
Cohen,  S.  H. 

Couch,  B.  Y. 
Reason,  H. 

Sumner,  P. 
i  Robinson,  A. 

'  Stephenson,  B. 
(Farnlield,  W.  W. 

]  Wareup,  H. 

(  Willcocks.  F.  A. 

( II  ad  field,  J. 

•]  Pinkney,  E.  B. 
(Smith,  P. 

Jones,  J.  II. 
(Dixon,  C.  E. 

J  Griffiths,  J.  T. 

1  Jennings,  W.  C.  ch. 
Nicholas,  W.  H. 
Barnett,  P. 
Crawford,  F.  II. 
Hastings,  R.  W. 
Ledgard,  W.  G.  ch. 
Munro,  H.  M. 
Shannon,  J.  C. 

(  Atwood,  H. 

\  Collins,  W.  E. 

)  Coop,  E.  J.  E. 

)  Dinenage,  F.  S. 

/  Wallworth,  N.  J. 
(White,  II.  C. 

Thompson,  S.  C. 

(  Davidson, W.  A. G.  d. 
t  Greaves,  A.  E. 
f  Dunstan,  P.  M.  per. 
L  Flook,  H.  S. 
f  Bennett,  L.  II.  d. 
)  Irvine,  J.  B. 

1  Kempe,  W.  II.  C. 

Marler,  H. 

(  Bon  well,  A. 

\  Bunch,  C.  S. 

1  Glover,  J.  H. 

/  Le  Riche,  A.  J.P.  a. 
(.  Saunders,  H. 
(Clark,  J. 

I  Heath,  J.  H. 

■{  Kiihler,  A.  M. 

I  Palmer,  A.  P. 
(Temple,  E.  B. 
'Greene,  W.  M. 
Guillemin,  E.  A. 
Hill,  T.  II. 

1  Hooper,  C.  S. 

!  luce,  W.  H. 
(Robson,  R. 
f  Burgoyne,  C. 

I  Dales,  E. 

(  Goodliffe,  A.  D. 

1  Longley,  A.  H. 
(Martin,  W.  E. 

(  Bond,  W. 
j  Kent,  C. 

(Truscott,  E.  W. 
(Bateman,  W.  R. 

I  Holt,  J.  J.  H. 
j  Southey,  H.  W. 

|  Tennant,  W.  A. 
(Yates,  R.  H. 
'Barnfather,  E. 
Bowen,  C.  B. 

Hall,  E.  C.  J. 
Masters,  W.  J.  d. 
Nightingale,  F.  M. 
Riddle,  J.  R.  d. 
Watts,  F.  W. 
(Williams,  J.  H. 
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BOYS,  Second  Class—  Continued. 


Coleman,  B.  L. 
Godwin,  A.  J. 
Heath,  A. 

Lloyd,  T.  IV. 
McCormick,  E.  B 
Sidcbotham,  II. 
Wood  head,  E. 


St.  Augustine’s  College,  Ramsgate. 
Loytonstone  College. 

Whitworth  School,  Derby. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 

7  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Elmlield  College,  Y'ork. 


Woodward,  1 1 . R. K.cl.ms. Private  study. 


'Bennett,  W.  R. 
Coventry,  A.  B. 
Coward,  T.  D. 
Gillmore,  T.  P. 
Hare,  J .  S. 
Harrod,  A. 
Haslam,  A.  C. 
Heinke,  J.  L. 
Kirby,  W.  J.  A. 
Orchard,  E.  A. 
LWindentt,  F.  K. 
Beil  by,  A. 


Apsle.v  House,  Margate. 

Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Wellington  College,  Salop, 
Hazelcroft,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst., Wood  Green. 
Private  tuition. 

Heavitree  Collegiate  S.,  Exeter. 
The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
TheSouthern  College, Pa.nnal  Ash. 


Coleman,  W.  A.  s.h.  Leamington  Collegiate  School. 


■{  Cullin,  G.  R. 

Ferris,  T.  II.  S. 
CPerrett,  11.  J. 
Allison,  S. 

Benson,  J. 

Lewis,  L.  E. 
j  Musgrave.  C.  F. 

*  Preston,  W.  A. 
Read,  E.  H. 
Spencer,  E.  J. 
Squire,  L.  L. 
Barnett,  J.  M. 
Belilios,  It.  A. 
Berry,  R.  G. 

Bun,  G. 

Cook,  W.  II. 

Keen,  P. 

Ludlow,  H.  W. 
Mount,  J.  B. 
Pollard,  A. 

Redfern,  G.  W. 
Simmons,  T.  H.  J. 
Trethewy,  11.  J. 
Webster,  F. 

Baker,  J.  C. 

Bygate,  T.  H. 
McDonell,  C. 

Mills,  H.  W. 
Morris,  F.  W. 
Skinner,  A.  E. 
Tappenden,  L.  B.  d. 
Waterhouse,  H.  C. 
(  Barter,  E. 

\  Brimicombe,  IV.  B. 
J  Farquhar,  R. 

]  Reynolds,  II .  C. 

I  Savnmes,  IV. 

V  Walker,  G.  L. 
f  Bleasdale,  R. 

|  Bollans,  R.  W. 

I  Chaplin,  A. 

Rothar,  C.  R. 
Smith,  F.  L. 
Walmsley,  G.  E. 
Windeaf  t,  A.  M. 
Wooldridge,  G.  H. 
Adams,  E.  IV. 
Bennison,  R. 

Carev,  F.  C. 

Hall,  II. 

Kaberry,  W.  T. 
Kay,  R.  J. 

Pawley,  E. 

Polianl,  H.  B. 
^Purcell,  G.  H. 
'Beringer,  F.  J.  A. 
Chatt,  A.  J. 

Cooper,  E.  T. 
Edwards,  H.  II. 
Glasgow,  J.  G. 
Grattidge,  J. 
Lichfield,  G.  F. 
Norris,  R.  J. 

Raven,  W.  F. 
Sultzberger,  C. 
Vaughan,  W. 
Wilmot,  A.  H. 
Wilson,  L. 
Gudgeon,  J.  II. 
McLean, D. 

Swete,  H.  II.  IV. 
Symonds,  O. 
italker,  F. 
fAlbu,  A. 
Brownscombe,  E. 
Cox,  W.  A.  < 
Elliott,  J.  L. 

Long,  J.  E. 

Martin,  A.  R. 


Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Marc. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston- s.- Mare 
Huntingdon  HouseS., Teddington. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on.-T. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Bolton. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

3  Warfelton  Terrace,  Saltasli. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Park  House  School,  Uxbridge. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Rhodes  House  School, Manchester. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Port  way  High  School,  Bath. 
Biekerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 
Kendrick  MiddleSehool, Reading. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Private  tuition. 

Marlborough  Coll.  S., Up. Holloway 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
d.  Sidcot School, Weston-super-Mare. 
Belle  Vue  IlouseS.,  E.  Greenwich. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

1.  King  Edward  VI.  Gram .  S. , Louth . 
Wei  lingborough  G  rammar  School. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Gunnersbury  College,  W. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Grammar  School,  Ashford, 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Taunton’s  TradeS.,  Southampton. 
SidcotSchool,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Swindon  High  School. 

University  School,  Southport. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury,  St.  Edmunds. 
New  College,  Margate. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
The  Grammar  School,  Bewdley, 
Eton  House  Comm.  S.,  Sheffield. 
Thanet  College,  M  argate. 
Lonsbury  College,  UpperClapton. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Rochdale  Grammar  School. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
bk.  Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
d.  SidcotSchool, Weston-super-Mare. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Central  11  ill  College.Up. Norwood. 
Kend rick  Middle  School , Read i ng. 
The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Loytonstone  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House  School,  Lee. 
Brixton  High  School,  S.IV. 
Chetwynd  Gro.  S., Newport, Salop. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Glenwood  Ho.  S.,Winchmore  Hill. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Private  tuition. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Brunswick  Homo,  Maidstone. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton 


Welshman,  F.  II.  d.  Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.  -M  are. 


Amber,  H.  C 
Bellows,  W. 
Edwards,  W.  II. 
Gardiner,  A.  P. 
Hartley,  J.  V. 
Hayward,  J.  W. 
Jones,  A. 
Pearman,  C.  F.  A. 
.Stabler,  C.  E. 
Bannerman,  J. 
Duce,  A. 

Evans,  J.  F. 


Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Collegiate  School,  'Wakefield. 
d.  Sidcot  School,  Weston-s. -Mare. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
Biekerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 

St.  Martin’s  Sehool,  York. 
Grammar  Sehool,  Wirksworth. 


-{  Gundry,  J.  T. 
I  Price,  J. 
LTaplin,  E.  IV. 


Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Mercers’  Sehool,  E.C. 


Second  Class.— 2nd  Division. 


Bates,  E. 

Cuff,  S. 

.  Fremantle,  II.  I). 
i  Hueffer,  ().  F.  M. 
Mitchell,  .J.  C. 
Moore,  E.  S. 
Williams,  E.  I,. 

!  Donovan,  G.  T.  W. 
Thorp,  J.  S. 

Ware,  R.  C. 
Watson,  IV. 
Almond,  J. 
Barford,  H.  G. 
Budd,  W.  J. 
Canuell,  E.  K. 
Dixon,  F. 

Platts,  II. 

I’riee,  B. 

Silcox,  M.  1,1. 
Tulfin,  A.  S. 
Williams,  M. 

Antill,  G.  C. 

Drake,  J.  F. 
Gudgeon,  11.  11. 
Hey  wood,  S. 

■<  How,  J.  S. 

Riselev,  C.  IV. 
Stokes,  F.  J. 
Stratton,  IV. 
.Walpole,  II. 
Benians,  J.  E. 
Butler,  II.  G. 

Cain,  T.  IV. 

Horton,  A.  J. 
Lambert,  E. 

Love,  P. 

Lowry,  H.  M. 
Northwood,  S. 
Pretty,  W. 

.  Still,  S.  11. 
_Tremgrouse,  II.  IV. 
['I meson,  T.  F. 
Langrish,  IV.  G. 
Lee,  F.  E. 

Leicester,  H.  A.  cli. 
Peacock,  IV.  H.  R. 
Perry,  W. 

Scoble,  H.  T.  qcr. 
Sherriff,  G.  IV. 
Smith,  J.  E. 
Waterhouse, S. II. O. 
Westropp,  IV. 

(  Goodman,  P.  T. 

I  Ilayes,  IV. 

|  Simpson,  G.  S. 

L  Williams,  T. 
Bannon,  B.  D. 
Bennett,  T.  P. 
Blackburn,  J.  II. 
Forward,  E.  L. 
Grylls,  G. 

Keighley,  G. 

Lees,  T. 

Marchant,  E.  IV. 
Piper,  II.  F. 

Scarle,  R. 

Smith,  H.  M. 
Wright,  P.  F. 
f Distin,  H.  S. 

|  Harvey,  H. 

|  Hindley,  J.  C. 

■{  Lewty,  H.  A. 
Mytton,  It.  P. 
Ormrod,  J. 
Payen-Payne,R.S.  1 1 
LSoddy,  T.  E. 
Arbuthnot,  Iv.  IV. 
Cadman,  C.  T. 
Gardiner,  A.  L. 
Greasley,  F. 
Newman,  A. 
Pitt-Taylor,  B.  IV. 
Spencer,  A.  H. 
LWhitlield,  J. 

Clark,  J.  T. 

Crabbe,  J.  S. 
Dobson,  A.  A.  G.  d. 
Le  Brocq,  H.  J. 
MacMahon,  M.  F. 
Marsh,  H.  H. 

Moon,  R.  H. 

Nutt,  J.  A. 

Ogden,  H.  B. 
Timmins,  H. 
Tonkin,  A. 

( Axworthy,  G.  II. 

I  Hargreaves,  H.  J. 

I  Mathews,  J.  H. 
Mell,  A.  N. 

Moon,  II.  E.  K. 
Simmons,  IV.  E. 

(  Atkins,  II.  C. 

I  Hotten,  H. 
Bullmore,  C.  C. 
Collins,  W. 

Fraser,  D.  H. 
Gillison,  J. 

Isaacs,  E. 


Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Cowley  College,  New  Barnet. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 
Topcliffe  Grammar  S.,  Thirsk. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s. -Mare. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Southport. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Parish  Gh.  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Church  Institute,  Bolton. 

Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Hill  House  Sehool,  Totnes. 
Private  study. 

Biekerton  House  School, Birkdale. 
Parish  Cli.  Middle  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Southdown  College,  Eastbourne. 
Einwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Glenwood  IIo.S.,  Winehmoro  Hill. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Grammar  Sehool,  Bideford. 

Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Middle  Class  Sehool,  Barnstaple. 
Private  study. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

High  School,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Brighton  Grammar  Sehool. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Queen’s  College,  Taunton, 

Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Ennvell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
Castle  Hill  School,  Reading. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
University  School,  Southport. 
IIighburyColl.,BrownswoodRd.,N 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Lewisham  Park  Sehool,  S.E. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Southport  Grammar  School. 
d.  High  S.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  B’ham. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Hartley  Institute,  Southampton. 
Farnham  Grammar  Sehool. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Lewis’s  Endowed  S.,  Gelligaer. 
Gunnersbury  College,  IV. 

Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Longwood  Gram.  S., Huddersfield. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury-St.-Edmunds. 
Brighton  Proprietary  Sehool. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Parish  Cli.  Middle  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Chetwynd  Gro.  S.. Newport, Salop. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Private  tuition. 

Stanley  House  School, Eastbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

Colfe  Grammar  S.,  Lewisham  Hill. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Parish  Ch.  Middle  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Broughton  School,  Hr.Broughton. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
The  College,  Weston-s. -Mare. 
Parish  Ch.  Middle  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Waverley  House  S.,  Southport. 
Private  study. 

Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Buxton  College,  Stratford. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
The  Grammar  School,  Bolton. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Salwa.v  House  School,  Leyton. 
Beverley  House  School,  Barnes. 
Waverley  School,  Liverpool. 
Chetwynd  Gro.  S. .Newport, Salop. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
BelleVue  House  S.,  E.  Greenwich. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Probus  Sehool,  Probus. 

Dane  Hill  Sehool,  Margate. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Manse,  Tattenhall. 

Great  Ealing  School,  IV. 


f  All 

10.1 


[( 


Killick,  A.  IV. 
Lucas,  H.  F. 
Marsh,  A.  J. 
Moffat,  II.  J. 

Olver,  A.  II. 
Thomas,  IV.  M. 
Valpy,  J.  II. 

I  Ware,  W.  F. 
'Coniton,  A.  IV. 
England,  C.  F. 
Mordecai,  E. 
Oliver,  11.  M. 

O  wen-Snow,  C.  E.  F 
Phillips,  S. 
Reynolds,  A.  P. 
Webb,  IV.  s. 

Yell,  IV.  O. 
j  Bolt,  F.  E. 

'  Landsberg,  J. 
Taylor,  A.  II.  E. 
Brooks,  J.  B. 
Coleman,  J.  A.  S. 
Harding,  G.  R.  C. 
Manhy,  V.  B. 
Rogers,  E.  M. 

|  Smith,  E. 

I  Stubbs,  IV.  T. 
j  Wilkinson,  A.  B. 
LWilliams,  E. 

(  Baskerville,  F.  I/. 
Bastiu,  R.  S. 
Carter,  E.  O. 

Clark,  F.  P. 

Cooke,  C.  D. 

Du  Val,  J. 

Ham ontl,  C.  F.  B. 

-{  Hayward,  A.  II. 
Hodge,  W.  J. 
Martin,  J. 

Pearson,  G. 
Quinton,  F.  P. 
Sedgwick,  P.  G. 
Skeats,  10.  IV. 

L Walker,  C.  S. 
Adamson,  C.  P. 
Balls,  A. 

Berry,  H.  O.  IV. 
Bles,  S.  D. 
Cancellor,  E.  V. 
Harrison,  IV.  C. 

-!  Hey  land,  IV.  A. 
Mather,  II.  T. 
Norman,  H.  D.  d. 
Smale,  F.  A. 

Taylor,  R.  A.  IV. 
Wade,  IV.  C. 
LlVestermann,  P. 
f  Crosse,  F.  II. 

I  Fry,  S.  II. 

■{‘Roberts,  IV.  II. 

I  Swain,  F.  bk. 

L. Wilson,  R.  J. 
f  Barker,  S. 

|  Beare,  A.  T. 

|  Heselton,  J.  M. 

J-  Hunter,  E.  S. 
Parker,  F.  J . 
Purcell,  S.  V. 
Straker,  II. 

Taylor,  II.  L. 
Bakewell,  J. 
Duncan,  J.  F. 
Edleston,  It.  S.  C. 
Ellis,  A.  E. 
Hastings,  J.  D. 
Hignett,  J. 

Jay,  IV.  11. 

Leach,  M. 

\  Martin,  IV.  II. 

Read,  A. 
ltudin,  M.  R. 

Say,  H.  J. 
Shingleton,  A.  IV. 
Swatfin,  J.  P. 
Taylor,  E.  A. 
Tweddle,  H.  IV. 
IViglesworth,  J. 
Baker,  R. 

Barnard,  H. 
Gerrish,  E. 

Harding,  P. 

Kemp,  IV.  M. 

-!  McLaren,  IV. 
Moffatt,  G.  G. 
Ilhind,  T. 

Scrivener,  P.  R.  mu. 
Sutherland,  S.  A. 
Thompson,  H.  F. 
Williams,  IV.  P. 
Beresford,  P.  W. 
Burrage,  P.  C. 
Byrne,  E.  G. 
Derliam,  C.  E. 

Dyer,  F.  10. 

Frick er,  J. 

Hale,  F.  T.  d. 

Lambert,  J.  d. 

Mayall,  IV.  H. 
Tongue,  C.  R. 

I  Walters,  IV.  S. 

(Deacon,  G.  G. 
Deverell,  L.  C. 

Lee,  M.  B. 

Phillips,  S.  P. 


The  High  Sehool,  Hungerford. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Merton  House  S.,  Brooklands. 
Middle  Class  S.,  IVeston-s.-Mare. 
Ilarleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Cliandos  School,  Hereford. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Kendrick  MiddleSehool,  Reading. 
Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 
Great  Ealing  School,  IV. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 

.  Private  tuition. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Sidcot  Sehool,  IVeston-s.-Mare. 
Private  tuition. 

Whitworth  School,  Derby. 

Thu  Huisli  School,  Taunton. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Woodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  ltd. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Chetwynd  Gro.  S.,  Newport,  Salop. 
K.CharlesI.Gram.S.,Kiddermin’r. 
K.Ed  ward!’ l.Gr.S., Southampton. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

Hart  House  Sehool,  Tregoney. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Paradise  II.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
K.  Ed  ward  V  l.Gr.S.,  Southampton. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Winton  House,  Folkestone. 

Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst. .Wood  Green. 
Collegiate  School,  Wakefield. 
Grammar  Sehool.  Eccles. 

Modern  School,  Woking. 

Hont  on  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Hendon  School,  Hendon. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  Walsall, 
Hazelcroft,  Weston-s.-M  are. 

2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
The  Academy,  Whitchurch. 
Milton  Villa  S.,  Bexley  Heath. 
Paradise  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Private  study. 

Sidcot  School,  IVeston-s.-Mare. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Caversliam  House  S.,  Reading. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Biekerton  House  Sehool, Birkdale. 
Thornton  Heath  School. 
Commercial  School,  Bridlington. 
Waterloo  High  S.,  Blundellsands. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Beauvoir  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 

Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hampton. 
Irvine  House,  Derby. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  Sehool. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  House  S„  Margate. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
Emwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
Brighton  Grammar  Sehool. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Lewisham  Ho., Weston-s. -Mare. 
D’Eresby  House  S.,  Ealing  Com. 

11  ill  House  Sehool,  Totnes. 
Modern  School,  Woking. 

Waverley  School,  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  Institute. 

BelleVue.  House  S.,  E.  Greenwich. 
Great  Ealing  School,  IV. 

Lewisham  H.,  IVeston-s.-Mare. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 

The  Huisli  School,  Taunton. 
Parish  Ch.  Middle  Cl.  S„  Leeds. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.John’s  Wood. 
Private  tuition. 

Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Iv.  Charles  I.  Gram.S.,lvidderm’r. 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

7  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  School,  Twickenham. 
The  Huisli  School,  Taunton. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Coll,  and  Comm.  School,  Oldham. 
Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Great  Ealing  School,  IV. 

Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
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LPring,  N.  B. 

Atlee,  A. 

Best,  L.  W. 

Black,  W.  R. 
Cooke,  P.  V. 

-<  Dunn,  E.  A. 

|  Sharpe,  R.  VV. 

]  Smith,  P. 

|  Weave,  F. 

LWinter,  C.  W. 
Bayly,  W. 

Crosby,  M.  H. 
Hensnaw,  A.  H. 
Riley,  J.  T. 

Sayers,  H.  J.  I. 
LVanderBen,  W.  G. 
f  Abrahams,  S. 

!  Baehe,  W.  J. 

|  Campbell,  VV. 

-i  Hodgkinson.F.B.d 
|  Mandiola,  R. 

|  Martin,  R. 
LWilson,  B.  L. 
Banks,  E.  R. 
Broad,  C.  G. 
Chopping,  A. 
Edwards,  J.  H. 
Eve,  J.  O. 
Harmsworth,  H. 

!  Hayes,  J .  H . 

I  Hissett,  F.  E. 

|  Jones,  R.  P. 

|  Moseley,  L. 

|  Palsgrave,  E.  P. 
LTo.de,  F.  A.  \V. 
'Barrett,  W.  S.  K. 
Croot,  L. 
Hardwick,  A. 
Hewett,  G.  A. 
Naish,  H. 

Telford,  E.  D. 
Waugh,  T.  C. 


Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 
d.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
The  DouglasColl.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Blenheim  HouseS.,  Fareham. 
Waverley  School,  Liverpool. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Grongar  House,  Margate. 

East  Devon  County  S.,  Tiverton. 
Waterloo  High  S.,  Blundellsands. 
Wei  1  ingboroughG ram m ar  School . 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 
Warlingham  School,  Surrey. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston- s.-Mare. 
Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
Bickerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

The  Middle  S.,  Liverpool  College. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Dunheved  College,  Launceston. 
Trinity  House  Coll.,  Colchester. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Castle  School,  Guildford, 
lversal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Exmouth  H.  S.,  Stoke.  Devonport. 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Warwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
Iv.  Edward  VI.  Gr.  S. ,  S’hampton. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

The  Grammar  School,  Witliington. 
The  College,  Broadstairs, 


Second  Class.— Bed  Division. 


("Bishop,  C.  T. 
Clarke,  A.  W. 
Crow,  W.  B. 
Hayne,  G.  B. 
Lloyd,  P.  C. 
Lyne,  W.  H. 
Mills,  G.  E. 
Morris,  H. 
Rowe,  H.  B. 
Stanley,  P. 
Strong,  A.  J.  S. 
JTravers,  T.  R. 
f Compton,  H.  W 

IFernie,  A.  F. 
Langman, J.  A. 
Souter,  W.  E. 
Wilding,  J. 
r  Coates,  F.  A. 

J.  Low,  H.  V. 

C  Itodwav,  R.  H 


1  Bindley,  J.  H. 

|  Bloom,  F. 
Crabtree,  P. 
Hopkins,  H.  J. 
Messervy,  P.  C. 
(  Darke,  M. 

I  Price,  A.  A. 
(■"Blair,  H.  H. 
Geere,  H.  J.  Y. 
Henderson,  F. 
Horne,  E.  K. 
Morter.  A.  W. 
Moss,  G.  B. 
Pfahl.  H. 
Phillips,  J. 
Wheeling,  W. 
fCiiarlesworth,  J 


Brighton  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Dunheved  College,  Launceston. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
Private  tuition. 

Manor  House,  Clapham. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Montgomery  College,  Sheffield. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
d.  K.  Ed. VI.  Gram.  S.,  Southampton. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
Quernmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

LewishamHouse,Weston-s.-Mare. 
C Appleby- Harrison, S.T.W.Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate. 

I  Ball,  W.  S.  Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 

Bennett,  W.  F.  C.  Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 

Mead  House  S.,  Biggleswade. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury-St. Edmunds. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

St. Martin’s  Commercial S . ,  J ersey. 
Darfield  College,  East  Acton. 
Thorne  Hill  School,  Blackheath. 
Private  tuition. 

K.  Ed. VI. Gram.  S.,  Southampton. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  New’tle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
HillraartinColl.,CamdenRd.,N.W. 
St.  Clear’s  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Cullingworth,  H.  E.  University  School,  Southport. 


Darby,  H.  J. 

Hay  ter,  W.  G. 
Hudson,  J.  W. 
Jacobs,  J.  M.  C. 
Roberts,  C. 

|  She] ford,  E.  J. 

|  Tailby,  M.  C. 
LThelwall,  R.  de  C. 
fBaker,  J.  E. 
Bendy,  R.  H. 
Cordingley,  W.  E. 
Cutler,  H.  S. 
Gladwell,  L.  V. 
Glover,  W.  C. 
Jeffery,  C. 

Lee,  W.  W. 
Newbold,  W.  C. 
Nicholson,  J. 
Potter,  F.  J. 
Slater.  S.  H. 

I  Ward,  R. 

Cole,  A. 

Cox,  A.  H. 

Dixon,  P.  W. 
Howard,  E.  J. 
Judd,  C.  A. 
i  Loy,  M.  W. 


Mercers’  School,  E.C, 

Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Haileybury  College. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Nelson  College,  Lee. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
MooreParkGram  mar  School,  S.W. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Pomfret  College,  Pontefract, 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Askern  College,  Doncaster. 
Brixton  Collegiate  School,  S.W. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Paradise  Ho.  S.,  StokeNewington. 
RaymondH.S.,Bramle.v,Guildford, 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Waverley  House  S.,  Southport. 
Beauvoir  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Thornton  Grammar  S  .,  Pickering, 


May,  J.  L. 

May,  W.  J. 
Richardson,  A.  II. 
Upsdale,  A.  R. 
LYeo,  J.  II. 

Bracey,  W.  E. 
Carter,  D.  R. 
Clarke,  It. 

Davies,  H. 

Elliott,  G. 

Hilditch,  .T. 
Hothersall,  J.  B. 
Lloyd,  J. 

Pauli,  J.  A. 
Sowerby,  R.  J. 
Tatton,  E.  J. 
Turner,  F. 

Ashby,  S.  F. 

Brown,  E.  F. 

Cox,  A. 

Forrest,  V. 

Poole,  W.  E. 

Sales,  H.  S. 
Sherwood,  H.  R. 
Squibb,  F.  M.  S. 
Willmore,  W. 
Bugg,  C.  A. 

Daniel,  T.  B. 
France,  A.  E. 
Godfrey,  E. 
Hewitson,  W. 
Horsfall,  P. 

Pugh,  C.  W. 
Brettingliam,  R.  L. 
Grabham,  T.  G. 
Lemel,  N. 

Ridler,  H.  R. 

Webb,  E.  C. 
Wolstenholme,  J. 
'Davidson,  R.  M. 
Gosling,  T.  II. 

Luff,  J. 

Ross,  W.  G. 

Ware,  H.  F. 
Warren,  J.  A. 
LWhite,  E.  V. 
f  Chart,  R. 

\  Denniford,  T.  V. 

1  Lord,  F.  A. 

)  Sedgwick,  A.  E. 

/  Von  der  Hey  de,  A.  G 
L  Ward,  H. 

Bentle.v,  J. 

Copp,  F.  D. 

Fisher,  W.  H. 

-i  Foley,  J. 

|  Hargreaves,  J . 
Mosley,  R.  V.  A. 
[Salt,  A.  J, 

(  Campsall,  A.  W. 

)  Haworth,  R. 

1  Marshall,  A.  H. 

I,  Rogers,  H.  M. 
Blackmore,  W. 
Hack  wood,  J.  H. 
Holliugdale,  W.  H. 
Macgregor,  A.  H.C 
Preston,  H.  S. 
Stannard,  W.  L. 

{Brooks,  N. 

Hulme,  H.  T. 
Needham,  G.  A. 
Todd,  C.  W. 
Bryant,  W.  A. 
Hyett,  F.  W. 
Leaver,  It. 

Lemel,  S. 

Manning,  F.  Iv. 
Musin,  E.  G.  A. 
Page,  A.  T. 
f  Barry,  W.  G. 
Casdagli,  A. 

Davies,  R. 
Farrington,  G. 
Gedye,  W. 

Ghmny,  E.  R.  H. 
Horsley,  E.  M. 

Pix,  C. 

Plummer,  E.  M. 
Walker,  F.  G. 

SAhier,  H.  J. 
Burrell,  It. 

Piun,  W.  J. 
Sargent,  D.  J. 
Blachford,  H.  F. 
Bradley,  E.  W. 
Gibson,  A.  G. 

Hort,  A.  D. 

Naish,  P. 

Windsor,  A.  E. 
("Dawson,  J. 

J.  Emanuel,  E.  M. 
(.Kirk,  P. 

("Barber,  M.  C. 

^  Dorling,  F.  W.  R. 

(.  Hampton,  N.  A. 

(Booth,  A. 

Cheatle,  G. 

Walton,  P.  C. 
Wilson,  W.  C. 
("Darby,  E.  R. 

Nosworthy,  H.  J. 
(.Timms,  E.  E. 
f  Brent  nail,  S.  B. 


Private  study. 

Private  tuition. 

0  Mount  Preston,  Leeds. 

Beauvoir  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Paignton  School,  Paignton. 

Epsom  College. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury-St.  Edmunds. 
Park-y-velvetGr.&Se.S., Car' then. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

High  School,  Crewe. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
South  Hackney  College,  E. 
Skelsmergh  House  N.,  Margate. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Bickerton  House  School, Birkdale. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Langport. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Askern  College,  Doncaster. 

The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
The  Priory,  Kew. 

Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Epsom  College. 

Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Devizes  Grammar  School. 

Trinity  House  College,  Colchester. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Tivoli  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Modern  School,  Woking. 

Sal  way  House  School,  Leyton. 
Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 

Maid  a  Vale  School,  W. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Erine  House,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Hurstpierpoint. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
HuntingdonHouseS.,Teddington. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Honton  House,  St.  Leonards. 

.  Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Woodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Commercial  School,  Asl  ley  Bridge. 
Grammar  School,  Bideford. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Private  tuition. 

Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Thornton  Heath  School. 
ChetwyndGro.  S., Newport, Salop. 
Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Clytha  College,  Newport,  Mon. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
The  Manse,  Tattenhall. 

Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
ChetwyndGro.  S.,  Newport, Salop. 
Waterloo  High  S.,  Blundellsands. 
Montgomery  Ho.,  Tun  bridge  Wei  Is. 
Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Tivoli  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Beauvoir  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Private  tuition. 

Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Royal  Gram.  S.,  '  Newcastle -on-T. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Stoke  Newington  Grammar  S. 
Devizes  Grammar  School. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
East  Cliff  School,  Bournemouth. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  H.  S.,  Southampton. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Private  tuition. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Boys’  Coll.  &  H.  S.,  Southampton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Hingham Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 


|  Costigan,  F.  J. 
<!  Faleke,  G. 

|  Gabe,  M.  P. 
ILyell,  J.  C. 

(  Braddoc.k,  F. 

|  Harris,  0.  W. 

|  Hayes,  S.  G. 

{  Leese,  R. 

I  lie  Tall,  F.  W. 

I  Redman,  R. 
(.Williams,  J.  E. 


Waverley  School,  Liverpool. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Adv.  Elem.  Boys’S. .MerthyrTydfil 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Waterloo  HighS.,  Blundellsands. 
Grosvenor  School,  Twickenham. 
Deal  College. 

Belgrave  School,  Scarborough. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 


Tuiiid  Class.— 1st  Division. 

Wolfe,  A.  R.  Ik.  North  Curry  Classes,  Taunton. 
Smith,  E.  L.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 

Buckingham,  H.  F.  Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 
Robinson,  W.  S.  Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Buscombe,L..J.rt.i«s.  Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 


( Hart,  T. 

I  Sealey,  F.  0. 
t  Walker,  A. 

Payne,  C.  E.  W 
Williams,  M. 
Jones,  G.  M. 
Clinker,  It.  C, 

(  Hodgson,  A.  T. 
i  Roberson,  S.  A, 

(  Beswick,  0.  II. 

<  Davies,  J.  W. 

(  Henson,  B.  R. 

I  Osborn,  F.  M. 

{Buscombe,  R.  ' 
Clark,  T. 

Moll,  S.  S. 

(  Adkins,  J.  S. 

Clay,  R. 

1  Stocker,  P. 

I  York,  G.  H. 
Walker,  J. 
Pinniger,  VV.  L. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Williams,  F.  a 
f  Burbridge,  J.  K. 

|  Spooner,  VV.  C. 
("Barlet,  L.  P. 

]  Dear,  W.  E. 

(  Humphreys,  J.  E. 
("Bale,  A.  H. 

\  Loe,  R.  J. 

1  Terrell,  J. 

C White,  L. 

(  Graham,  H.  G. 

\  Grimshaw,  A.  C. 

I  Lewis,  H.  H. 
("Carey,  F.  W. 

I  Isherwood,  H. 
j  Mitchell,  R.  K. 

C. Rideout,  J.  B. 

( Garden,  C.  A. 

Russell,  J.  F. 

I  Savidge,  S. 

Hamlin,  II.  J. 
("Grace,  J.  W. 
t  Revert,  G.  H.  C. 
LTurner,  C.  J. 
fCrosbie,  E. 

J  Hodges,  H.  H. 

]  Piggott,  G.  F. 

L Reeves,  H.  A. 

( Jenner,  W.  M. 
j  Nethercot,  C.  A. 

I  Schiele,  F.  E. 
(.Tanner,  P. 

(  Olley,  A.  H.  C. 

(  Terry,  A.  H. 

(  Bailey,  P.  J. 

Rev  uolds,  C.  W. 

I  Shaw,  W. 

|  Spence,  H 


Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

K.  Charles  I.  Gram.S.,Kidderm’r. 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 
Pontypridd  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
The  College,  Herne  Bay. 
d.  High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Bickerton  HouseSehool, Birkdale. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Friends'  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
d.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
d.  108  High  Street,  Guildford. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Elmfield  College,  York. 

Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Emwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Queen’s  School,  Basingstoke. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

The  Grammar  School,  Bewdley. 
Quernmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  Widnes. 
Netherhampton  Ho.  S., Salisbury. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Bickerton  HonseScliool, Birkdale. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  01.  S.,  Leeds. 
East  AngliamS.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Bridgewater  Collegiate  School. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester. 
f.  Eastbourne  Old  School. 
d.  The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Rye  College,  Peckham  Rve. 
Commercial  School,  Crediton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Winton  House,  Folkestone. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Brookla  nils  School,  Sale. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
d.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
d.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 


lWaddington,R.H.»i.s.  Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 


("Dunstan,  F.  M. 

|  Hart,  T.  E. 

|  Hill,  G.  II. 

-!  Lessware,  R.  H. 
Pickering,  W.  S. 
Poulton,  C  H. 
Thompson,  G.  P. 
C  Harrison,  S.  D. 
Villers,  E. 


High  School,  Maidenhead. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Lyonsdown  Coll.  S.,  New  Barnet. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
d.  Leytonstone  College. 

Elmfield  College,  York. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Highbury  House  S„  St.  Leonards. 


bWoodhouse.H.H. ch.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 


("Berry.  C.  W. 

!  Fair,  W. 

3  Roseveare,  P.  W. 

L Walton,  D.  W. 
("Bateman,  H.  H. 

!  Day,  H.  D. 
j  Lane,  A. 

(.Pitcher,  R.  J.  mu. 


St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Wells  Street,  W. 
Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Highbury  Coll.,  Brownsw’dRd.,N. 
Erme  House,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 


[  Curiliffe,  H.F.H.  d.  Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester. 


I  Herivel,  P.  A. 

-{  Idenden,  H.  A. 

Lovesy,  A.  F. 
lYouell,  E. 
f  Buttenvorth,  J.  W. 
•!  Lass,  E.  D. 

(.West,  W.  A. 
("Byrne,  E.  T. 

\  Hay,  A.  B. 

(.Naylor,  B.  H. 
Bankart,  H.  M.  S. 
Barber,  J.  W. 
Bateman,  J.  H. 
Dearling,  R. 


Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Southdown  College,  Eastbourne. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Private  tuition. 

Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Grosvenor  School,  Twickenham. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
North  London  HighSchool.N.W. 
Holinfirth  Elem.  Board  School. 
Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

Apsley  House,  Margate. 
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Fenton,  II. 
Guest,  G.  W.  G. 
Lewis,  R. 
Niunno,  J. 
Nock.  F.  J. 
'l’horold,  F.  T. 

( Chapman,  E.  M. 
■j  Feathcrstone,  C. 
I  Sear,  L.  W. 
f  Davis,  J. 

I  Hobson,  H.  S. 

I  Gething,  G.  A. 

\  Rhind,  A.  If. 

|  Turner,  D.  G. 


HOYS,  Third  Class—  Continued. 


East  HardwiekScliool,  Pontefract . 
K.  Charles  I.Gram.S.,Kiddenn’r. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
North  Curry  Classes,  Taunton. 

5(>  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
O.iklield  School,  Crouch  End. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
d.  The  High  School,  Hastings. 


|  Whittington.  B.  \V.  Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 


Willson,  R.  J 
LWoollatt,  C. 

( Brandon  O.  G. 

I  Brookes,  J.  A. 

|  Burdon,  .J.  R. 

Cross,  E.  P. 

I  French,  J.  W. 

•(  Hawkins,  T.  S. 

|  Livescy,  H.  A.  A 
Marsden  W.  E. 


|  Opficnheiiner 
l  Watson,  H 

rSchomberg,  J.  E 
.  Silke,  R,  K. 


St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Claremont  House,  St.  Albans. 
Mercer’s  School,  E.C. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Nortligate  S.,  Bury-St. -Edmunds. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

K.  Ed  wardAM.Gr.S., Southampton, 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
d.  Leytonstoue  College. 


(/. 


H.  S.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Holy  Trinity  Boys’  S  ,  Margate. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Great  Ealing  School,  AV. 
Wykeham  Ho.S., Priory R  I..N.W. 
Eton  House  Comm.  S.,' Sheffield. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
Ancaster  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 

W ellingborougli  Grain  mar  School . 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
The  College,  Weston-s.-BIare. 
Lynton  House  School,  AVitney. 
Exmouth  College. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Kentish  Town  School,  N.AV. 
Academy,  Crewe. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,E.  Harptree. 
Wykeham  Ho.S.,  Priory  Rd . ,  N.  AY. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Tollies. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Great  Ealing  School,  AY. 
Wykeham  Ho. S., Priory  Rd  ,N. AY. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peekham. 
Boys’  Coll. &HigliS.,  Southampton. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
St.  Augustine’s  College, Ramsgate. 
AVh  it  stable  College. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Beaufort  College,  St,  Leonards. 
The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
AYatcrloo  High  S.,  Blundcllsands. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
The  Grammar  School,  Bewdley. 
cl.  Sidcot  School,  AYeston-s.-Mare. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
The  Huish  School,  Taunton, 
llarleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
AYanvick  House  School,  Southsea. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  H.  S.,  Southampton. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

G.  The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 

|  Morrison,  11.  P.  K. Charles I.Gr.S., Kidderminster. 

]  Morrison,  W.  C.  Vermont  College,  Clapton, 
j  Neale,  F.  AV.  Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading, 

j  Pooley,  Ci.  S.  Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

|  Roberts,  J.  cl.  Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 

Rowling.  S.  Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 

IStringer,  L.  The  College,  Gildersome. 

f  Butler,  T.  II.  Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  AValsall. 

Cooley,  P.  G.  Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 

Evans,  C.  E.  Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 

Haines,  G.  E.  Royal  Masonic  Inst., AVoo  l  Green. 
Halligey,  A.  C.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

Harris,  E.  F.  Fasten  Grammars.,  N.AValsham. 

Lonnen,  AY.  H.  Arnold  College,  AV.  Bournemouth. 

Alorgan,  II.  Grammar  School,  No  w  to  wn,Al  out. 

-j  Niven,  F.  C.  Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

Norman,  P.  G.  Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Part,  AI.  F.  Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 

Robinson,  J.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 

Royle,  P.  ^  Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 

Warham,  E.  E.  Farnworth  Grammars.,  AVidnes. 
Warner,  G.  P,  Farmvorlh  Grammar  S.,  AA’idnes. 


Voules,  T.  \. 
LAA’illiams,  AY. 
f Brown,  R.  G. 
Edwards,  J.  R. 
Ffrench-Davis.  L. 
Frankeuburg,  M. 
Ivens,  F. 

Nowiil,  F. 

Peake.  S.  BI. 
Peatfield,  A.  E. 
Read,  C. 

Riley,  F. 

Ruston,  R. 

^ Watts,  E. 
f Barber,  J.  H. 
Barker,  AV.  AY. 
Lane,  AY. 

Mast-erman,  AY.  T.Y 
McGoverne,  E.  G. 
Mitchell,  J.  J. 
Roberts,  H.  J. 
Simpson.  G.  R. 
Smith,  C.  J. 

Sykes,  AAr.  E. 
Tupman,  A.  H. 
Wells,  A.  AY. 
LWilhams,  P.  F. 
('Booth,  G.  H. 

|  Bower,  AAr.  <1. 

I  Bo  vie,  F.  AY. 

|  Byass,  A. 

|  Eyres,  J. 

|  Herbert,  A.  H. 

-i  Hewlett,  E. 

I  Jepps,  D.  P. 

Schlesinger,  B. 

I  Schnegelsberg,  H. 

I  Stainforth,  T.  F. 

I  Tigg,  E.  A. 

LAA’urm,  F.  M. 
fBolIand,  A.  P. 
Boncey,  AY.  AV. 
Clavton,  J.  AA'. 
Daniells,  P.  N. 
Esam,  S.  J. 

I  Magnets,  D. 

|  Maitland,  J.  de  AV. 
-i  Aloore,  R-. 
Oughton,  E.  E 
Pennington,  T. 
Petersen,  E.  31. 
Sissons,  A.  T. 
Stead,  II. 
i  Vincent,  E.  II. 
LAVevell,  T. 

'Baxter,  J.  A\r. 
Burtt,  S.  3L 
Rutland,  AV.  E. 
Carter,  AVr.  G. 
Kenny,  J.  H. 
Marriott,  AV.  E. 
Marshall,  E 


B. 


I  AVills,  J. 

LAVooldridge,  E.  G. 
'Barker,  C.  C. 
Berrc.'ford,  G.  E. 
Blackburn,  R. 
j  Boulton,  F.  J. 

•i  Falkner,  H. 
i  Hebblethwaite,  S. 
j  Howlett,  R.  A. 

I  Sheppard,  A. 

Sholl,  E.H.  d 
iTaunton,  G. 
f  Bligh,  G. 

I  Candy,  AV.  E. 
j  Cattlin,  F.  B. 

I  Chapman,  11.  A. 
j  Cornish,  A.  A\r. 

|  Dawson,  II.  1. 

I  Ellis,  H.  S. 

I  Franklin,  A.  C. 
Holding,  G.  E. 
Horton,  II. 

Howlett,  A. 

Jones,  G.  A\r. 
Libbell,  H.  B. 
Magson,  F. 

Stevens,  G. 

Terry,  A.  E. 
AVatkin,  E.  L. 

AAril  1  iamsoi  i ,  W.W.d 
Audiberf,  S.  E.  /. 
Baines,  S.  H. 

Ely,  R.  S. 

Ess,  G.  /. 

I  Hamer,  E.  T. 

|  Higgins,  AV.  W. 

|  Holden,  E.  G. 
Humphrey,  C.  S. 
Hutchison,  F.  A. 
Lambert,  E.  C. 
Mountain,  G.  Q. 
Plowman,  T.  I\. 
Rowsell,  H. 
LAValker,  H.  C. 
('Bindon,  AV.  P.  Ar. 
Blanchfiower,  P. 
Briggs,  AV.  C.  mu. 
Ford,  F.  AV. 

|  King,  A.  E. 

I  Priestnall,  A. 

\  Scott,  S.  R. 

Shaw,  H. 

Stark,  J.  L. 

Stokes,  I.  A\'. 
Sturge,  E.  1’. 

AVaite,  AV. 

L Warwick,  AV.  II. 
rCapwell,  G.  H. 

|  Dodd,  A.  H. 

|  Goode,  P.  H. 

|  Grey,  31.  S. 

|  Jones,  E.  H. 

Odell,  E.  S. 

|  Randles,  W.  B. 

|  Watson,  G.  F. 

|  Worth,  R. 

LWriglit,  F.  L. 

Birt,  H.  H. 
Bowman,  H.  A. 
Copest iek,  E.  J. 
Houfe,  J. 

Long,  II .  P. 

|  King,  AV.  S. 

|  Middleton,  F.  J. 

|  Mitchell,  AV.  AV.  <?. 
|  Parlett,  H.  S. 

!  Penros",  AV. 
Pemberton,  A. 
Pilelier,  AV.  H. 
Riseley,  A.  D. 
Sands,  P. 

Saunders,  E. 

Sol  lil  t,  H.  AV. 
Torbitt,  F. 

AValker,  AV.  1>. 
LAA’oodall,  AV.  D. 
f Ayres,  AV.  A. 

Bean,  H.  E. 
Beaugie,  J.  S. 
Berresford,  T.  L. 
Blake,  F.  AV.  E. 
Corfield,  J.  11. 
Edwards,  J.  G. 
Griffiths,  H.  31. 
Healey,  E.  E. 
Holliurako,  J. 

■{  Neate,  R.  J. 
Newton,  T.  I. 
Pearson,  J.  A. 
Ream,  C.  A. 

Savory,  J.  E. 

Slade,  C.  F. 

Stokes,  C. 
Unswortli,  P. 
AVallhrook,  A. 
AVright,  S.H. 
Arnold,  II.  AV. 
Benton,  F.  S. 
Clarke,  F.  St.  C. 
Duprfi,  H.  A. 
Edmed,  F.  G. 
Garlick,  .1.  A. 
Hughes,  R.  T. 
Johnstone,  T. 


Thornton  Heath  School. 

King’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
The  Southern  Coll.,  Pannal  Ash. 
3Iilton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
College  House,  Spofforth. 

Gosport  Commercial  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-3Iare. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevonoaks. 
Fortescue  College,  Radstock. 
Leytonstoue  College. 

5(!  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Bridgwater  Collegiate  School. 
Herrick  Foundations., Lewisham. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
High  St.  Academy,  Fareham. 
Belle  Vue  House  S,,  E. Greenwich. 
Licensed  Victuallers’ School,  S.E. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Hiugliam  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
The  Academy,  Whitchurch. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
AVellingborough  Grammar  School. 
.  Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Ascham  House  School,  Reading. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Southport  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,A\reston-s.-3Iare. 
AVhitstable  College. 
SirR.Hitcliam’sEnd.S.jCoggesball 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Valentia  House  S.,  S.  Norwood. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Henley  House  S.,  St.  Jolm’sAVood. 
E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 
Warwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Kendrick  Blidale  S.,  Reading. 
Sidcot  School,  A\reston-s.-Mare. 
Bel  more  House  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

3Iiddleton  School  Bognor. 
Edgbaston  School  of  Commerce. 
Honton  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 
Berrylands  Ho.  S.,  Surbiton  Hill. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 

The  Castle  College,  Torquay. 
Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes." 
BTayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
AVhitworth  School,  Derby. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Red  laud  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Collegiate  S.,  Almorab,  Jersey. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Sidney  Sussex  House,  Hastings. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Parish  Church  3Iid.  Cl.  S-,  Leeds. 
Elgin  College,  Maida  Vale,  AAr. 
Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Lewisham  Ho.,  AVestou-s.-31are. 
3Iilton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Grove  Ho.  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Belmont  House  School,  Bexley. 
Cliftonville  College,  Blargatc. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Elmfield  College,  Yoik. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
The  Commercial  College,  York, 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
A’aletilia  House  S.,  S.  Norwood. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Elmlickl  College,  York. 

108  High  St.,  Guildford. 
Grammar  School,  Odiliam. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

AVoodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

High  School,  3Tonkgnto,  York. 
Brighton  Grammar  School, 
lilt  ley  College. 


d. 


d. 


Bloc, re,  H.  AV. 
Oakley,  J. 

Olvcr,  A. 

Parker,  J. 

Peacey,  AV.  H. 
Plait,  P.  AV. 

Terry,  F.  AV.  II. 
Tinkle, y,  F.  C. 
Tooth,  L. 

Walker,  AV.  II. 
AValter,  A.  F. 

I  Ware,  R, 

Binns,  A.  B. 
Chamney,  G.  AV. 
Cooke,  H. 

I  Crook,  J.  H. 
j  Fenny,  S. 

Hague,  AV. 

Hill,  W.  C. 

Horton,  C.  E. 
Hughes,  AV.  AV.  • 
John,  H. 

Leach,  H. 

■{  Marsland,  R. 

Bloat,  AV.  C. 

Pope,  V.  S.  E. 
Reveley,  T.  1J. 
Sheldrake,  A.  BI. 
Stackhouse,  J.  F. 
Stephenson,  P.  G. 
Thompson,  A. 
Tomlinson,  C.  N. 

I AVoodmau,  G.  A. 
f Berry,  A.  F. 
Buxton,  B.  S. 
Chubb,  G.  C. 

Davis,  E. 

George,  H.  C. 
Gibson,  J.  E. 
Hacking,  L. 
Haslewood,  C.  F.  B. 
Hawkes,  F. 
Hepwortb,  AV. 

-1  Huet,  F.  AV. 
Jennison,  J. 

Leach, A. 

Blanisty,  H.  E. 
Blutton,  AV.  E. 
Russell,  H.  L. 
Turton,  E. 
AVildman,  E.  AV. 
AA'ilkins,  A. 
AVrougliton,  A.O.  B. 
f Allday,  F. 
Ashworth,  F. 
Barnes,  A. 

Butter  worth,  F. 
Cook,  J .  G. 
i  Cunliffe,  J. 

Davis,  J. 
i  Faunce,  T.  D. 

’  Frank,  S.  AAr. 
Hayne,  J. 

Lorden,  L.  A\r.  C. 
Blackay,  C.  F. 

I  Pechey,  A.  T.  P. 
Pendle,  C.  T. 
Perrett,  E.  R.  BI. 
Prince,  B.  G. 

Rich,  E. 

Simpson,  F.  C. 
Soddy,  F. 

Thirlwall,  P.  J. 

I  Trapnell,  J.  G. 

I  Twelves,  P.  J. 

I  Walker,  E.  II. 
'Chamberlain,  S.  D. 
Claypole,  E.  E.  d. 
Coates,  J.  S. 
Celebrook,  R.  H. 
Greaser,  A.  J. 

Dawe,  A.  U. 

Dobbin,  E.  J. 
Edwards,  F. 
Gordon,  D. 
Hancock,  J.  d. 
Hardenberg,  E.  J.  F. 
Mitchell,  J.  A. 
Moore,  G. 

Biorgan,  C.  A\r. 
Moseley,  G.  C. 

Neel,  J.  AV. 

I  Nicholas,  E.  S. 

I  Niunno,  A.  D. 

I  Orchard,  J. 

I  Parker,  A. 

I  Preston,  E.  G. 

I  Roberts,  J. 

I  Scott,  R.  R. 

I  Tucker,  C.  T. 

I  Turner,  E.  AV. 

I  Turner,  G.  E. 
lAVellings,  R.  1>. 
f  Aldridge,  A.  G. 

I  Almond.  G.  H. 

I  Baker,  P.  R. 

I  Bolton,  R.  II. 

I  Bonas  P.  J. 

I  Bond,  G.  G. 
Butcher, H.AV.V.  d. 
Cadman,  R. 

|  Carline,  R.  II. 

|  Cooke,  E.  AV. 

|  Crabtree,  A,  BI. 


Harrogate  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Ascham  House  School,  Reading. 
The  College,  Blatlock. 

Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Brighton  Grammar  School. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
Chorlton  llo.  Acad.,  Leamington. 
Exmouth  College. 

Ennerdale  School,  Sunderland. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

N  ew  College,  Margate. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Bickerton  House  School, Birkdale. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 

5i>  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Parish  Church  Blid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Huddersfield  High  School. 
Anerley  High  School,  S.E. 

Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hampton. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 
HenleyHouse  S.,St.  John’s  AVood. 
Sidcot  School,  AVeston-s.-Blarc. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Wirkswortli. 
Newcastle  Blod.  S.,N’castle-on-T. 
Compton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Alston  College,  Preston. 

West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 
Commercial  School,  Bognor. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Private  study. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Parish  Church  Blid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
St.  Oswald’s  Coll.,  Tynemouth. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Drax  Grammar  School,  Selby. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Norman  Rd.  School,  Rusliolme. 
Paradise  H.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 

St.  Bede's  College,  Blanchester. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
University  School,  Southport. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Bliddleton  School,  Bognor. " 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Avenue  House  S.,  Sevenooks. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Osborne  House,  BInrgate. 
Highbury  Ho.  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Belmont  H.  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
St.  Martin’s  School.  York. 
Stanley  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
Harrogate  College. 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Lewisham  II. ,  Westou-s.-Blare. 
Brudenell,  Tunbridge  AVells. 
Hannington  High  S., Eastbourne. 
Blount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Bloor. 
Leytonstoue  College. 

Scnonberg  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Great  Ealing  School,  AV. 

Ilkley  College. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Thanet  College,  Blargate. 

Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.John  sAA’ood. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Blayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
AVellington  College,  Salop. 
Kendrick  Bliddle  S.,  Reading. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 

St.  John’s  School,  St.  Leonards. 
The  Academy,  Banbury. 

Henley  House  S., St.  John's  AVood. 
Clifton  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Grammar  School.  Newport,  Blon. 
AVellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

St.  Chad’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Pannal  College,  Harrogate. 
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|  Cutting,  G.  H. 

I  Fleck,  E. 

|  Harvey,  J.  O. 

|  Herbert,  R.  L. 

|  Hodgins,  T.  \V.  G. 

|  Huggett,  G.  S. 

I  Illingworth,  W.  A. 
-!  James,  J.  II . 
Jeffery,  F.  J. 
Johnson,  C. 

Leigh,  A.  R. 

Look,  AV.  H. 

Lucas,  0.  L. 
Matier,  P. 
McDonald,  C.  F. 
Melhuish,  F.  H. 
Modlin,  R.  H. 
Muter,  A.  II.  M. 
Nichols,  A.  A. 

.  Park,  H.  G.  D. 
i  Rawlings,  J.  E. 
Roberts,  F.  S. 
Smith,  H.  S. 
Thomas,  L. 

Venn,  J.  F.  H. 
''Armistead,  G. 
Beech,  It. 

Becsley,  E. 

.  Blumberg,  R. 
j  Bowie,  F.  J. 
Brasliier,  C.  J. 
Butler,  S.  G. 
Davsen,  A.  P. 
Gascoinc,  T. 
Gilbert,  J.  N. 
Goddard,  A.  H. 
Gyngell,  H.  G. 

-{  Houghton,  R.  II. 
Martin,  J.  II. 
Minnis,  J. 
Neustein,  A.  T. 
O’Connell,  D.  F. 
Pashler,  W. 
Pitt-Taylor,  F.  S. 
Pugh,  C.  S. 
Rangeley,  H. 

1  Ridley,  F. 

I  Rouse,  W. 

I  Stone,  F. 

Wilson,  W.  H. 
Wright,  E. 

Zabell,  It. 

C Ashworth,  II.  S. 

I  Benger,  T.  11. 
Clegg,  J.  F. 

Cooke,  G.  R. 
Cooper,  I).  AV. 
Cooper,  J.  W. 
Dixon,  R.  G. 
Downes,  J.  D.  G. 
Goodwin,  A.  S. 
Groom,  I’.  F. 

I  Harcourt,  AV.  S. 

|  Haworth,  L.  H. 

|  Hill,  A.  P. 

I  Hoar,  F.  T. 

I  Holden,  B. 

-i  Hooke,  F. 

I  Hunter.  II.  A. 
Jones,  AV. 

Maye,  J.  B. 
Norinantou,  A. 
Pawsey,  T.  E. 
Pearce,  F.  C. 
Penberthy,  AV.  J. 
Robinson,  A. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 

Shaw,  T.  AV. 
Sitwell,  N.  S.  II. 
Smith,  J.  E. 

Verity,  R.  R. 
Walker.  A. 

Webb,  H.  P. 
..Williams,  H. 
^Blacknall,  C.  A.  d. 
Breton,  II.  H. 
Carey,  J.  G. 
Daniels,  P. 
Dieketts,  E.  E. 
Francis,  C.  E. 

I  Gilbert,  P.  G. 
Graham,  T. 
Harrison,  FI.  B. 
Hinge,  R.  It. 
Hughes,  T.  B. 
Hunt,  L.  J. 
Jackson,  It. 
Laurence,  A. 
Ludwig,  F.  B. 
Marshall,  F.  H. 
Mason,  AV.  E. 
Mitchell.  A. 

Naish,  N. 

Oakshott,  R.  L. 
Peart,  A.  R. 

Ray,  E. 

Richardson,  C.  M. 
Roberts,  AV.  B. 
Schloesser,  F.  M. 
Stead,  AV.  B. 
AValker,  G.  C. 
AValker,  J.  A. 

Wells,  F.  C. 


Grammar  School,  AVirksworth. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  AVinehester. 
Farnham  Grammar  School, 
lloyal  Masonic  Inst.,  AVood  Green. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Grammar  School,  Wirksworth, 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

East  AngliauS.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
The  Commercial  College,  Arork. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 
Private  tuition. 

Leytonstone  College. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  AVells. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Bickerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 
Grammar  School,  Wirksworth. 
Godwynehurst,  Dover. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.  E. 
Licensed  A ictuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
AVinton  House,  Folkestone. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Milton  College,  TJllesthorpc. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 

New  College,  Margate. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Finsbury  Park. 
St.  Augustine’s  Coll.,  Ramsgate. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Devizes  Grammar  School. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 
Allcnby  College,  Derby. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 
EastAngliau  S.,BurySt.  Edmunds. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
The  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 

St.  George’s  College,  AAlmbledon. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

New  College,  Margate. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Private  tuition. 

Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
St.  Giles’  College,  Norwich. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Montgomery  College,  Sheffield. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 
Caversham  House  S.,  Reading. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
AVellington  College,  Salop. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totncs. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Royal  Masonic  lust.,  AVood  Green. 
The  High  School,  Long  Eaton. 
Haylc  Grammar  S.,  Cornwall. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
AVellington  College,  Salop. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Yarin  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School,  AVirkswoi’th. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Boys’  C.  and  Hi.  S.,  Southampton. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St,  Leonards. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 
Gunnersbury  College,  AV. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
ElmhurstS.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
The  Academy,  Banbury. 

Henley HouseS.,  St.  John’sAVood. 
Harrogate  College. 

Ukley  College. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Ascham  House  School,  Reading. 
Solway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 

H  igh  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
AVavcrley  School,  Liverpool. 
Southwell  House  S.,  Margate. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 


IWhite,  P.  H. 
ArkelJ,  H. 

Burfitt,  E.  A.  H. 
Bytheway,  A.  J. 
Callcutt,  G. 

Coley,  G. 

Cooker,  C.  H. 

Cork,  J.  W. 
Corrigall,  J.  C. 
Dean,  A.  S. 

Delves,  R. 

Dudley,  C.  F. 
Edwards,  B.  P. 
Evans,  C. 

Exelby,  G.  II. 
Foulger,  C.  V. 
Furber,  J.  P. 
Hatch,  F. 

Hicks,  C.  E. 
Holmes,  A.  E, 
Houghton,  AV.  II. 
Humphreys,  E.  Ar. 
Keith,  G. 

Law,  H.  A. 
Lawrence,  G.  F. 
Lisle,  W.  M. 
Morton  AV. 
Murdock,  R.  M.  T 
Pcttey,  R. 

Proctor,  J.  AV. 
Redway,  R.  AV. 
Thornley,  J.  M. 
Tremeer,  L.  F. 
Wells,  L.  T. 
.Wright,  E.  M. 
Bland,  W. 

Brake,  H. 

Broad,  J. 

Burgoyne,  L. 
Clapperton,  T.  J.  M. 
Cubitt,  A.  S. 
Downer,  A. 

Eley,  E.  H. 

Feak,  L.  S. 

Gates,  G.  I’. 

Gibson,  J. 

Goose,  A.  W. 
Griffith,  A.  II. 
Haward,  A.  AV. 
Holmes,  F.  G.  V. 
Humphrey,  AV. 
Jackson,  E. 
Knowles,  AV.  S. 
Martin,  A.  S. 
Meachen,  N. 
Mitchell,  C.  AV. 
Moss,  J.  B. 
Partington,  E. 
Pearce,  F.  C.  d. 
Peel,  A. 

Pile,  1>.  A.  H. 
Ridler,  E.  H. 
Samson,  E. 
Simmons,  F.  T. 
Smith,  II.  Ar. 

Smith,  L.  S." 
Stiling,  F.  G. 
Stockwell,  A. 

Stone,  J. 

Temple,  R. 

Vickery,  AV.  R. 
AVard,  R.  R. 

Wells,  F. 

White,  S.  J. 

L Wright,  F. 

C Archer,  C.  S. 

Bailey,  E.  I’. 
Barton,  B. 

Bills,  A.  J. 

Burficld,  T. 

Carlton,  B. 
Chancellor,  11.  S. 
Collins,  H.  de  M. 
Cornforth,  L.  AV. 
Cristin,  J. 

Crosbie,  H. 

Cruse,  T.  E. 

Danks,  AV.  S. 
Dunman,  E.  R. 
Duplanlier,  E. 
Faraday,  AV. 
Fowler,  F.  J. 
Grimshaw,  P.  S. 
Haymes,  I’.  E. 
Higham,  AAr. 

Inge,  E.  E. 

I  Jennings,  D. 

'  Jones,  C.  H. 
Mytton,  R. 

Noton,  H. 
Pickering,  A.  AVr. 
Plowman,  C.  AV. 
Rlieam,  N.  H. 
Silverlock,  II.  B. 
Simmers,  R.  B. 
Skeats,  L.  F. 

Stone,  E.  H. 
Tennent,  G.  D. 
Turner,  A. 

Vollmer,  G.  F. 
Weare,  E. 
Wichelhaus,  W.  B. 
Young,  W. 
f  Barber,  J. 


Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

K. Charles  1.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderm’r. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s. -Marc. 
Park  House  School,  Uxbridge. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Trade  and  Grammars.,  Keighley. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School, 
ltindley  Grammar  School. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
RoyalGram.S.,  Henley-on-Thames 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Collegiate  School,  Bowes  Pk.,  N. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Victoria  College,  Bath. 

The  High  School,  Long  Eaton. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-FYench  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Exmouth  College. 

AVest  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 
Exmouth  College. 

High  School  for  Bovs,  Bolton. 
.Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Private  tuition. 

Napier  House  School,  Jersey. 
St.Martin’sGram  S., Scarborough. 
Arnold  High  S.,  Earn  boro’,  Hants. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester. 
Praetoria  1 1  ouse,  Folkestone. 
Belle  A’ue  House,  Norwich. 
IlighSchool,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Cat  ford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Bracondale  School,  Norwich. 
Brunswick  IlouseSehool,  Windsor. 
Bracondale  School,  Norwich. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totncs. 
BrunswickHouseSchool,  AVindsor. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
College  Hou-c,  Eastbourne, 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

H  indley  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Brixton. 
Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Modern  School,  Woking. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
MarlboroughColl.S.,  Up.  Holloway 
Broughton  School,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Hayle  Grammar  S.,  Cornwall. 
Harrogate  College. 

Caversham  House  S.,  Reading. 
Colf'e  Grammar  S. ,  Lewisham  Hill . 
All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Heath  Side  School,  Kuutsford. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Catholic  ColL  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Lynton  House  School,  AVitney. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Ukley  College. 

AVillesden  High  School. 
Berrylands  Ho.  S.,  Surbiton  Hill. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoncy. 
A’ickery’s,  Southsea. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

St.  John's  College,  Brixton. 
AVykehamHo.S.,  Priory Rd.,N.AV. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
Pine  House,  AYincanton. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Exmouth  College. 

Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Exmouth  College. 

Chetwynd  Grove. S  ,N’port, Salop. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

The  Manse,  Tattenlmll. 

South  Hackney  College,  E. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Lindentliorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Pannal  College,  Harrogate. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
AVirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Holmfirth  Elem.  Board  School. 


Bassett,  A. 
Beesley,  L. 

Butler,  S.  H. 
Carter,  C.  S. 
Church,  F.  B.  B. 
Clarke,  H.  G. 
Cowell,  J.  F. 

Earl,  E.  A. 

East,  S.  If. 
Everard,  L.  A. 
Fraser,  A. 

Green.  C.  H. 
Greene,  II.  E. 
Greenwood,  G.  A. 
i  Ilaigh,  P.  B. 

<  Hardon,  H. 

Hart,  H.  J. 

Halt,  H.  E. 
Hildesheim,  E. 
Jenkins,  AV.  D.  < 
Johnson,  J.  C. 
Knight,  A. 
Laborde,  AV.  J. 
Marples,  S.  A. 
Martin,  C.  AV. 
lAIoodey,  E.  E. 
Oakey,  G.  J. 
Potts,  A.  E. 
Randell,  AV.  L. 
Saunders,  S.  T. 
Stanger,  I.  N. 
Stott,  H.  S. 

W allwork,  II.  A. 
AViltshire,  J.  B. 
Atthill,  F. 
Bainbridgc,  C. 
Barlow,  A.  E. 
Barnes,  G.  H. 
Beabey,  E. 
Bonnor,  II.  L. 
Hucklev,  A.  E. 
Cla.'  ton,  A.  11. 
Cooper,  T.  S. 
Crapp,  W.  L. 
Dean,  II. 

Earle,  S. 

Eldridge.  E.  AV. 
Elpliick,  AV. 
Foster,  F. 

Gray,  E. 

Hall,  E.  E. 

Home,  S.  H.  G. 
Hornby,  F.  AV. 
Jeans,  T.  C. 
Jessop,  H.  J. 
Jollifies,  S.  V. 
Jones,  G.  II.  B. 
Landless,  R. 

Le  Feuvre,  F.  AT. 
Maleham,  P. 

Mosse,  R.  L. 

Paris,  A.  L. 
l’eart,  F.  AV. 

Penn,  A.  A. 
Piggford,  T.  C. 
l’odmore,  II. 
Powell,  E. 
i  Pritchard,  J.  AV. 

I  Saville,  A.  E. 
Shannon,  AV.  B.  a 
Simpson,  A.  G. 
Truscott,  A.  1’. 
Turner,  J.  R. 
i  Ware,  A.  E. 
AVilliams,  C.  J. 

I  Williams,  II. 

LYeo,  F. 
f  Archer,  R.  E. 

I  Baker.  H. 

1  Bell,  C.  S. 

Bracey,  H.  G. 
Browne,  A.  R. 
Butler,  R.  A. 
Coughtrcy,  A.  II. 
Davies,  C.  E. 
Dippie,  C.  R. 
Fountain,  J. 
Goddard,  P.  H. 
Godwin,  P.  H. 
Gooch,  F.  C. 

Greet,  F.  A. 

Kent,  S.  J.  F. 
Lewis,  J.  A. 

Long,  H.  D. 

Long,  T.  B.  II. 

•i  Mason,  L. 

Mead,  G. 

Meats,  R.  L. 
Pitcaithley,  A. 
Price,  AV. 

Pullon,  E.  P. 
Ripley,  H. 

R  oddis,  F. 

Rollin,  C. 

Salt,  R.  S. 

Smith,  E. 

Smith,  W.  G. 
Thomas,  AV.  H. 
Thorp,  E.  d 

Topham,  J.  A. 

I  AVaclier,  H. 

AVilliams,  R. 
LYarnold,  R.  J. 
f" A ldred,  F.  M. 
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Apsley  House,  Margate. 
Grammar  School,  Wirksworth. 

2  Apsley  Villas,  Bristol. 
Northgate  School,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Gunnersbury  College,  AV. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
St.  Chad’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 

The  Grammar  School,  Andover. 
Ivy  Bank  S.,  Southampton. 
University  School,  Stockport. 

2  Hilton  St.,  Higher  Broughton. 
AVellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Norman  Road  S.,  Rusholme. 

’.  Atliemeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Midland  Collegiate  S., Edgbaston, 
The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Oakfield  School,  Crouch  End. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Cliftonville  College,  Margate. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Clifton  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Henley  HouseS.,  St.John’sWood. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,N’castIe-on-T. 
Farnworth  Grammars.,  AVidnes. 
Pine  House,  AVincanton. 

Emwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
A'ictoriaPark  School,  Manchester. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

New  College,  AVorthing. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Dane  Ilill  School,  Margate. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Lyonsdown  Coll.  S.,  New  Barnet. 
Stanley  House  S.,  Eastbourne, 
llighlield  Coll.  S.,  Rock  Ferry. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
AVoodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Ivy  Bank  School,  Southampton. 
Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
The  Limes  S.,  Amhurst  Park,  N. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 

,  1*8  Hall  Road,  Handsworth. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 
Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Collegiate  School,  AVakefield. 
Napier  House  School,  Jersey. 
Bridgwater  Collegiate  School. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro. 
Coll. &Mid. CIS., Southgate  Rd.,N. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’sAVood. 
The  High  School,  Hungerford. 
Wilson  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Crewe. 

Cambridge  House  S.,  Norwich. 
Kendrick  Middle  School, Reading. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
St.Martin’sGram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-T. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Huntingdon  H.  S.,  Teddington. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Clytha  College,  Newport,  Mon. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
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Andrews,  J.  M.  VVarbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Bowen,  B.  H.  Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Eldred,  E.  L.  Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Emmolt,  A.  J.  Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Gee,  G.  E.  Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 

Green,  V.  J.  Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 

Hayes,  J.  Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Hojtoin,  E.  G.  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 

Howlett,  J.  K.  Norwich  Grammar  School. 

Hughes,  A.  O.  St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Johnson,  H.  M.  llkle.v  College. 

Jones,  M.  The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 

Laudesberger.H.K.A.  Thanet  College,  Margate. 


Mason,  R 
Mauger,  E.  J. 
Maxwell,  H.  J. 
Morcom,  J.  1’. 

-j  Northey,  G. 

'  Outram,  J.  A. 
Parker,  H. 

Penny,  C.  B. 
Phillips,  A.  H. 
Piggott,  C.  J . 
Platts,  A. 
Pottinger,  F.  J. 
Rich,  A. 

Robinson,  C.  A. 
Rod  way,  E.  G. 

Roe,  A.  H. 

I  Storry,  A.  H. 

'  Tappenden,  A.  C. 
Taylor,  S. 

Thomas,  A. 
Thonger,  W.  F. 
Thwaite,  E.  E. 
Tims,  T.  T. 
Wenban,  H.  J. 
Whittield,  J. 
fBaskerville.  W.  S. 
Bowell,  G.  B. 
Butler,  H.  A.  C4. 
Chaplin,  A. 
Chapman,  C. 
Clarke,  G.  H. 
Coales,  S.  .J. 

Dixon,  H.  E. 

Ford,  J.  E. 
Gardiner,  A.  J.  W. 
Gill,  E.  L. 
Habgood,  W.  E. 
Harrison,  J. 
Harrison,  T.  B. 
Holro.vd,  A. 
Hufton,  J.  W. 
James,  F. 
Johnston,  H.  H. 
Jopp,  K.  E. 
Kempster,  H. 
King,  S. 

Mather,  R.  N. 
Palmer,  E.  S. 
Pearce,  S.  H. 
Poole,  A. 

Rawlings,  S. 
Robinson,  A.  O. 
Rostron,  J.  A. 


Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 

East  Devon  County  S.,  Tiverton. 
Avenue  House  S.,  Sevenoaks. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Liudenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Wolverhampton. 
Valentia  House  S.,  S.  Norwood. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl,  S.,  Leeds. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
•21  Waldegrave  Rd.,  Up.  Norwood. 
LewishamHouse,Weston-s.-Mare. 
LewisliamHouse,Weston-s.-Mare. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Gunnersbury  College.  W. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
Hayle  Grammar  School,  Cornwall. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 
Southdown  College,  Eastbourne. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Chandos  School,  Hereford. 

The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
cl.  Netherton  House  S..  Salisbury. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Eccles  Grammar  School. 

Royal  Masonic  lust.,  Wood  Green . 
The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  Widnes. 
Commercial  School,  Bognor. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Taunton  House  S.,  Brighton. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
St.John’s  CollegiateS.,  Richmond. 
Cowley  College,  Now  Barnet. 
Romford  Grammar  School. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Ennerdale  School,  Sunderland. 
University  School,  Southport. 


Sale-Barker, H.J. Ml).  Sydenham  College,  S.E, 


Smith,  C.  J. 

Snow,  F. 

Snow,  W.  K. 
Vaughan,  W. 
Wakeford.  O.  S. 
Warne,  F.  W. 
Webb,  R.  A. 
tZimmermanu,F.</cc 
Ainscow,  J. 

Allday,  A. 
Anderson,  F.  G. 
Austen,  T. 

Brown.  W.  H.  E. 
Cross,  F.  B. 
Davison,  L.  S. 
Dean,  S.  G.  H. 

De  Medewe,  S.  C. 
Denbv,  E.  F. 

Field,  T.  W. 
Gamblen,  E. 
Gidden,  T.  J. 
Griffith,  A.  YV. 
Harris,  W.  H. 
Heap,  T. 

Holden,  C.  A. 
Howe,  S.  H. 
Hunter,  A.  S. 
Inman,  H.  E. 

Jones,  P.  A. 

Keen,  F. 

Le  Huguet,  J. 
Lewis,  E.  I. 

Loftus,  J.  E. 


Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Honton  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Southdown  College,  Eastbourne. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Hitidley  Grammar  School. 

Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 
K.CharlesI.  Gram.S. ,  Kidderm  ’r. 
HighScliool, Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Claremont  House,  St.  Albans. 
Worthing  High  School  for  Boys. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-T. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Cherville  College,  Romsey. 

W  el  lingborough  G  rammar  School . 
Coll.&Mid.Cl.S.,SouthgateRd.,N. 
YV  arwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
K.Edwd.VI.  Gram.S.,S’hampton. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

The  Manse,  Tattenhall. 
Hazelcroft,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Sandwich  School. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Collegiate  S.,  Almorah,  Jersey. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

St  Augustine’s  Coll.,  Ramsgate. 


Luscombe,  C.  J .  T.  G,  National  School ,  Kings’s Teignton. 
Megson,  A.  cl.  Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Mercer,  F.  Guildhall  Middle  S.,  Bury  St.  Eds. 

Moore,  W.  E.  Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Mott,  H.  R.  Private  tuition. 

Mursell,  T.  A.  Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Nell.  H.  Ilkley  College. 

Rushton,  O.  G.  AppuldurcoinbeColl.,  I.  of  Wight. 

Scott,  F.  H.  Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 

Seaward,  W.  S.  Netherliampton  Ho.  S.,  Salisbury. 
Smith,  H.  W.  The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Soutter,  G.  A.  Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Sparks,  G.  Apsley  House,  Margate. 


Sugden,  C.  E. 
Villiers,  W.  J. 
Vincent,  W.  K.  E. 
Westmoreland,  C.H. 
Whittome,  E.  E. 
Williams,  G.  E. 
Woodcock,  T. 
Wykes,  E.  C. 
Wyldes,  H. 

Wyrill,  T.  E. 
lYoull,  J.  U. 


Piirkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Private  tuition. 

Boys’  High  School,  Leeds. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Dolgelle  Grammar  School. 
Netherliampton  Ho.  S.,  Salisbury. 
Mill  Hill  House  School,  Leicester. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Newcastle  Mod. S.,  N’castle-on-T. 


Third  Class.— 2,\d  Division. 


Axon,  J.  I. 

Bennett,  A. 

Bindon,  A.  G. 
Boorne,  J. 
j  Brain,  II.  S. 
Brockbank,  J.  E. 
Brown,  ,1.  T. 

Caink,  A.  H.  E. 
Darnell,  W. 

Davies,  H.  H. 
Dearden,  C.  R. 
Drake,  W.  H 
Glenny,  F.  C.  V. 
Griffith,  O.  C. 

Hall,  H.  J. 
Hammond,  E. 
Harris,  H. 

Hoops,  A.  L. 

■(  Hunt,  E. 

Kay,  J.  W. 
Jacobson,  E, 
Matthews,  E.  S. 
Miers,  F. 

Moore,  G. 

Newton,  J. 

Owen,  T.  H. 
Phillips,  E.  M. 
Reynalds,  R. 

Sahal,  V. 

Sharpe,  W.  D. 

Tart,  W.  L. 

Vale,  W.  S. 
Vaughan,  R.  C. 
Webb,  D. 

Wilson,  G. 

L.  Young,  G.  A. 
r Atkinson,  H.  E. 

I  Baker,  A. 

|  Bishop,  K.  C. 

I  Box,  H.  M. 

I  Coleman,  W.  W. 

|  Fowler,  J. 

I  Fox,  G.  H. 

I  Garrett,  J.  D. 

I  Hoffmann,  A. 

I  Hoyle,  F.  W. 

I  Jacobs,  L.  S. 

I  Knapp,  R. 

I  Leaman,  R. 

I  Lewcock,  A. 

I  Makin,  F. 

!  Mailt,  C. 

I  May,  P. 

I  McNisli,  A.  YV. 

-1  Mordaunt,  S.  A. 
Morse,  A.  T. 
Nockokls,  L.  M. 
Parlett,  F. 

Penney,  C.  G. 
Reichardt,  F.  W. 
Risli worth,  G. 
Rochfort,  J.  E. 
Smith,  H.  S. 

Smith,  R.  T. 
Stockwcll,  J.  O 
Stokes,  T.  H. 

Stone,  E.  H. 

Stone,  J.  W.  K 
Swabey,  P.  F. 
Thomas,  T.  W. 
Wallis,  J.  S. 
Weatherhead,  W.  E. 
Willys,  R.  R. 

Wool  lard,  P. 
IWormald,  G. 
Adams,  G.  B. 
Biggleston,  J.  E. 
Boize,  L.  YV. 
Bowertnan,  A.  J. 
Broackes,  A. 
Brooks,  A .  S. 
Colebrook ,  YV.  H.  F. 
Conner,  Y.  A. 

Coton,  H. 

Douglas,  R.  H. 
Drewitt,  H.  YV. 
Dunn,  YV.  R. 

Fortt,  A.  B. 

Fortt,  F.  H. 

Garton,  J. 

Gillies,  YV.  B. 
Griffith,  E.  YV.  C. 
Hatiham,  E.  M. 
Haymaii,  A. 
Holmes,  R.  G. 

Holt,  R. 

Hunter,  J.  A. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Kane,  J.  H. 

Kay,  C.  YV. 
Macalister,  J. 


Romford  Grammar  School. 
Kendrick  Middle  School, Reading. 
Hazelcroft,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Bickerton  House  S.,  Birkdale. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Ramsgate. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Bracondale  School,  Norwich. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 

The  High  School,  Brentwood. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Drax  Grammar  School,  Selby. 
Great  Ealing  School,  YV. 

Private  tuition. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Elmfleld  College,  York. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
YVellingtou  College,  Salop. 

1  Arthur  Rd.,  Holloway. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Great  Ealing  School,  W. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Y'alentia  House  S.,  S.  Norwood. 
Uxbridge  Preparatory  School. 
Highbury  Ho.  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

YVaterloo  High  S.,  Blundellsands. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwalk 
Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Exmouth  College. 

Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
Lewisham  House, YVest on- s.-Ylare. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Great  Ealing  School,  YV. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
Rochdale  Grammar  School. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Fowev  Grammar  School. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

Leytonstone  College. 

YVel  1  i  n  gb  orough  G  ram  m  ar  S  c  liool . 
Collegiate  S.,  Almorah,  Jersey. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
YVarbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Horsforth  Commercial  S.,  Leeds. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Barton  School,  YVisbech. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Comm.  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Private  tuition. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Hayle  Grammar  S.,  Cornwall. 
Bellevue  School,  Southampton. 
The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
EastAnglian  S.,Bury  St. Edmunds. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
Arnold  Ho.  S.,  Farnboro’,  Hants. 
Beisize  School,  S.  Hampstead. 
The  Grammar  School,  Andover. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Clewer  House  School.  Windsor. 
The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Huddersfield  High  School. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.IIarptree. 
The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Waterloo  HighS.,  Blundellsands. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  YVood. 
Herrick  Foundation  S., Lewisham. 


I  McLachlan,  C. 

I  Neame,  G.  N. 

I  Powell,  P.  J. 

I  Rowland,  S. 
j  Smith,  E.  YV. 
LWilliams,  H.  G. 
f  Ahier,  F.  J. 

I  Alexander,  R. 

I  Aston,  D.  S. 

I  Barker,  J.  H. 

!  Bell,  J.  E. 
Chamberlaiue,  N.R 
Conder,  G. 
Daubeny,  YV.  H. 
Delafons,  R.  YV. 
Edwards,  C.  A. 
Field,  F.  C. 

Fox,  D.  A. 
Franklin,  G.  A. 
Goodall,  B.  P. 
Graham,  T. 

Grant,  A.  S. 
Ilagger,  H.  D. 
Harris,  E.  S. 
Heathcote,  J.  R. 
Hiles,  R. 

Hoad,  E. 

Holton,  H. 

Howe,  A.  F.  A. 
Jones,  J.  A. 
Lenfestey,  S.  de  J. 
Loader,  K. 

Maggs,  L. 
Messenger,  T.  O. 
Metcalfe,  YV.  J. 
Millar,  A.  S. 
Newton,  C.  A. 
Ozanne,  L.  W. 
Purkis,  H.  F. 

Rose,  J.  H. 
Saunders,  A.  K. 
Still,  L. 

Swift,  A.  E. 

Sykes,  L.  N. 
Taylor,  E.  J. 
Taylor,  YV.  A. 
Timewell,  J.  A. 
Ward,  N. 
YVaterman,  G.  M. 
YVestcott,  H.  A. 
Wiley,  R.  S. 
Williams,  A. 
YVilliams,  R.  D. 
^YVoodhouse,  E.  E. 
'Dockerill,  F.  E. 
Dunn,  B.  S. 

Dyson,  C.  F. 
Eudacott,  F.  D. 
Falle,  G.  A. 
Farnihough,  C. 
Harbottle,  D.  L. 
Harris,  H.  H. 
Higgins,  E.  A. 
Jolly,  L.  T. 

Jones,  C.  L. 
Kemmis,  H.  G. 
Kent,  S.  H. 
Marriott,  T. 

Mason,  S. 

Moody,  C.  A. 
Morrison,  A.  S. 
Mosdell,  YV.  G. 
Pearce,  C.  F. 
Robertson,  J. 
Robins,  H.  A. 
Sanders,  C.  1’. 
Scott,  A. 

Shaw,  H. 

Slade,  F. 

Speakman,  J. 
Stocker,  T.  M. 
Taylor,  F. 

Vaile,  F.  C. 

Varwell,  H. 
Wharton,  G.  E. 
YVhitehouse,  A.  B. 
IWood,  J.  C. 
f  Abbott,  A.  E. 

|  Abell,  C.  F. 

Baker,  C.  J. 

|  Barbour,  J. 

I  Bateman,  F.  B. 

I  Batman,  J.  E. 

|  Beck,  S.  F. 

|  Beeton,  F.  S. 

Bird,  D. 

Blanchard,  H. 
Brown,  A. 

Bush,  F.  YV. 

|  Clark,  E.  B. 

I  Del  day,  E.  J. 
Fairweather,  YV.  A. 
Falkner,  S. 
Fielding,  C.  C. 
Godbold,  P.  R. 
Gray,  II. 

Groom,  C.  YV. 
Herbert,  A. 

Heron,  G.  H. 

Holt,  J.  D. 

Jones,  G.  E. 

-i  Lance,  YV. 

Lees,  J.  YV. 

I  Ling,  J. 


Caversham  House  S.,  Reading. 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 
Elmfleld  College,  Yrork. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  YVoodroughs,  Moseley. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
.  YVellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
High  S.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  B’ham. 
New  College,  Margate. 

High  Street  Academy,  Fareham. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
YVaterloo  High  S.,  Blundellsands. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Middle  Class  S.,  YVeston-s.-Mare. 
YY’hit worth  School,  Derby. 

Chet  wyndGroveS.,  Newport,  Salop 
Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 

Manor  House,  Clapliam. 

High  S.,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 
Commercial  School,  Crediton. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Netherliampton  Ho.  S.,  Salisbury. 
Herrick  Foundation  S. ,  Lewisham 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 

St.  Oswald’s  Coll.,  Tynemouth. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Norwich  Grammar  School. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Ernwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Upton  School,  Slough. 

Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,WoodGreen. 
Private  tuition. 

Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Blenheim  HouseSchool, Fareham 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
Collegiate  S.,  Almorah,  Jersey. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 
Great  Ealing  School,  YYr. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

Tell  ham  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Fowey  Grammar  School, 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.John’sWood. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Central  HillCollege, Up. Norwood. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Y’alentia  House  S.,  S.  Norwood. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 
YVellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Henley  HouseS.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 

K.  Charles  I.  Gram. S., Kidderm ’r. 
Herrick  Foundations., Lewisham. 
Grammar  School,  Bideford. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
N’eastleMod.S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Napier  House  School,  Jersey. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Netherliampton  Ho.  S., Salisbury. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Alma  House,  Mistley. 
VictoriaColl., Douglas, Isle  of  Mail. 
Bracondale  School,  Norwich. 
Beauvoir  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Rugby  HouseSchool,  Eastbourne. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Balham  High  School,  S.YV. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
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Loader,  T.  H 
Lott,  H.  0. 
Loxtori,  H. 
Mitchell,  AV.  F. 
Pocock,  F.  W.  N. 
Purdie,  W. 

Prior,  J. 

ltadeliffe,  E.  A.  T. 
I  lieeves,  It.  0. 
Saunders,  P.  N. 
Shorrock,  L. 
Staines,  E.  E. 
Stevenson,  A.  L. 


Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
Ilkley  College. 

7  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Norcroft.  House,  Penrith. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 

_ , _  East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 

Summerhayes, MAY.  Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Swanson, H.M.M.M.  Henley  House  S„  St.  John’sWood. 
l'illett,  G.  W.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

Taunton’s  Trade  S., Southampton. 
Commercial  S.,  Astley  Bridge. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Hull  and  East  Ridiug  College. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Private  tuition. 

Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
LewishamHouse,Weston-s.-Mare. 


Truscott,  P 
Williams,  H.  P. 
Williames,  J.  C. 
Woods,  W.  H.  O. 
f  Allright,  H. 
Binnie,  H. 
Blacklin,  H. 
Bramble,  H. 
Carter,  H.  D. 
Chapman,  W.  S. 
Col  lard,  H.  J. 
Crews,  G.  E. 
Crofts,  J.  W. 
Crookenden,  A. 
Edwards,  E.  E. 
Field,  E.  P. 
Gossclialk,  M.  V. 
Gow,  L. 

Head,  F.  L. 
Masters,  G.  A. 
Mobberley,  R.  H. 
Morris,  G.  T. 
Moss,  S.  W. 


Parkinson,  C.  E.  A.  Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 


Patchett,  G.  S. 
Peacock,  E.  C. 
Peat,  S.  S. 
Plackett,  H. 
Porter,  AY.  H. 
Richardson,  H.  L. 
Richardson.  T.  O. 
Robinson,  F.  C. 
Sacret,  S.  R. 
Schneiders,  H. 
Sedgwick,  C.  H. 
Slade,  R.  K. 
Smith,  W.  F. 


Epworth  College,  Rhyl, 

Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Boys’  High  School,  Leeds. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Kendrick  Middle  School, Reading. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Swindon  High  School. 


Swinburn,  G.AV.  P.  Etonhurst,  AVeston-super-Mare. 


Truscott,  II . 

Tyer,  G.  A. 
AVarner,  G.  P. 
AVeston,  M.  S. 
CAnderson,  S.  A. 

'  Bradshaw,  P.  E. 
Campbell,  B. 
Campbell,  F.  AV. 
Clark,  R.  J. 
Davenport,  J. 
Donaldson,  A.  R. 
Evans,  E.  J. 

Eve,  A.  E. 

Giles,  AV.  E. 
Griffiths,  S.  J. 
Hay  ter,  E.  R.  AV. 
Hill,  A. 

Hill,  R.  AV. 
Hillard,  G.  C. 
Holland,  J. 
Holloway,  F.  E. 
Holt,  H.C. 

Hood,  M.  S. 
Howell,  E.  O. 
Hutchinson, ‘J. 
Keighley,  F’. 
Lumley,  H. 
Melhuish,  AV. 
Milligan,  AV. 
Minchin,  R. 
Puckering,  AV.  T. 
Roberts,  R,  D. 
Shillitoe,  C. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Spike,  F. 

Stone,  R. 

Tate,  A.  AV. 
Taylor,  G. 

Thorn,  H.  G.  A. 
Turner,  C.  J. 
Varley,  H.  G. 
Vibert,  F.  H. 
Walter,  M. 
Williams,  H. 
LWorth,  E.  R. 
''Beavis,  H.  AV. 
Bigelstone,  J.  S. 
Bonner,  H.  A. 
Bush,  J.  A. 
Cooper,  E.  A. 
Cooper,  J.  S.  A. 
Cribb,  S. 

Evans,  F.  C. 
Groom,  P. 
Gwatkin,  A.  J. 

.  Harvey,  F. 
i  Hiegison,  F.  AV. 
Hill,  A. 


Hart  House  School,  Tregoney, 
Grongar  House,  Margate. 
AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Cowley  College,  New  Barnet. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Clytha  College,  Newport,  Mon. 
Merton  House  S.,  Brooklands. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Pontypridd  Grammar  School. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 
Coll.i!fcMid.Cl.S.,SouthgateRd.,N. 
Private  tuition. 

Summerleaze  Coll.S.,  E.Harptree. 
Barton  School,  AVisbech. 

Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Wirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 
Ancaster  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Tellham  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Ousegate  School, Selby. 

S  t .  M  art  in’ s  Gram .  S . ,  Scarborough . 
Priory  House  School,  Bridlington- 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Glenwood Ho.  S.,Winchmore Hill. 
KendrickMiddle  School,  Reading. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Wy keham  II o . S., Priory  Rd . , N .  AV . 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
StamfordHill  Collegiate  School, N. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Collegiate  School,  Hytbe. 

Clytha  College,  Newport,  Moil. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Modern  School,  AVoking. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Eagle  House,  St.  Leonards. 

The  High  School,  Long  Eaton. 
New  College,  Margate. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 

L  i  ndenthorpe ,  Broad  st  airs . 
IIighburyColl.,BrownswoodRd.,N 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Grammar  School,  Ecclcs, 


Jacobs,  G.  E. 
Laidman,  E. 
Mellowcs,  F.  AV. 
Mills,  A.  C. 

Murrell,  G.  A. 
Nichols,  S.  E. 
Nunuerley,  E.  E. 
Phillips,  E.  J. 
Pickering,  A. 
Plimsoll,  C4. 

Reid,  R. 

Ryland,  H.  P. 
Sidebottom,  H.  H. 
Thomas,  A.  A. 
Walker,  A.  AV. 
AValker,  C.  S. 
AAratson,  P.  G. 
AVebster,  G.  A. 
Whale,  H. 

LAVilton,  P.  J. 
Atkinson,  J.  M. 
Berry,  F.  L. 

Biggin,  E.  AV. 
Braund,  F. 

Burnett,  A .  L. 
Carey,  S.  D. 
Castelow,  AV.  T. 
Chambers,  D. 

Coles,  H.  J. 

Corke,  E.  S. 
Durrant,  F.  A. 
Edey,  A.  M. 
Fleinyng,  B.AMB.T 
Ford,  H. 

Fox,  E.  H. 
Goodenough,  J.  M. 
Green,  H.  J. 
Harding,  H.  L. 
Heath,  E.  J. 
Hooper,  F.  AV. 
Hughes,  AV.  E. 
Jenkins,  T.  H. 
Johns,  F. 

Johnson,  R.  K. 
Johnson,  S. 

Jones,  T. 

King,  F.  G. 
Lesingham,  F.  L. 
Longley,  J.  A. 
Lovegrove,  C.  F. 
Martin,  H. 

Pitman,  H.  C4. 

Pitt,  J.  T. 
Robertshaw,  A. 
Scott,  A.  11.  W. 
Thompson,  H. 
Tripp,  P.  N. 
Tucker,  W.  S. 
Twist,  F.  P. 

AVallis,  AV.  E.  J. 
AVhitmarsh,  B. 
AA'iddowson,  R. 
Wilson,  J. 

Winter,  C.  M. 
.Young,  M. 
'Allsworth,  AV. 
Annett,  A. 

Ashton,  AV.  F. 
Bougliton,  C.  H. 
Bridges,  B. 

Bright,  A.  H.  T. 
Buchanan,  P. 
Butler,  R. 
Clement,  AV.  E. 
Darvill,  AV.  T. 
Davies,  AV.  S. 
Dawson,  H.  AV. 
DeGruchy,  J. 
Drayson,  A.  1*. 

Du  Vivier,  AV.  H. 
Elliot,  S.  A. 
Ellison,  AV.  AV. 
Gammon,  H. 
Glover,  L.  A. 
Greenhalgh,  J.  R. 

I  Groves,  AV.  L. 

|  Hemsted,  F. 

1  Hill,  A.  AV. 

Huxtable,  M. 

-!  Ind,  C.  U. 

Keats,  G.  AV. 
Mackey,  G.  L.  R. 
May,  H.  S. 

Morris,  S.  F. 
Nutter,  P.  J. 
Palmer,  F. 

Petty,  O. 

Phillips,  S. 

Pollard,  H. 
Runton.P.  T. 
Short,  H.  E. 
Southern,  J.  AV. 
Stanley,  J. 

Stevens,  B.  C. 
Strickland,  R. 
Taylor,  J. 

Areale,  C.  J. 
Venndt,  J.  C. 
Vosper,  C. 

AVacloux,  M.  H. 
Waller,  J. 
AVilkinson,  L.  G.  W 
AVilling,  A. 

Young,  F. 


Leytonstone  College. 

Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Farnliam  Grammar  School. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 
Grammar  School,  AVirksworth. 
Exmouth  College. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 
Harborne  Vicarage,  Birmingham. 
Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
AVarbreck  College,  Aintree. 

56  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Bideford. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Boys’Coll.andHigli  S.,S’hampton. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
14  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Mead  House  S.,  Biggleswade. 
Belle  ATue  House,  Norwich. 
Brooklyn  Villa  S.,  Sheffield. 

.  Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Hull  and  East  RidinglCollege. 
AVhitworth  School,  Derby. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Worthing  High  School  for  Boys. 
St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 
Grove  House  S. ,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Lewisham  Ho.,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Bruntcliffe  College,  Leeds. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton.  , 
Hanuington  High  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Bayville,  Bournemouth. 

Chandos  School,  Hereford. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Gunnersbury  College,  AV. 
Redbourne  Hall,  Kirton  Lindsey. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
King  Charles  I.  Gr.  S.,  Kiddenn’r. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Farpham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
KendrickMiddle  School,  Reading. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Romford  Grammar  School. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
King  Edwd.VI.  Gram.  S.,  Louth. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Glenwood  Ho.S.,AVinchmorc  Ilill. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Elmfield  College,  York. 
AVellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Andover. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

High  S., Springfield  Mount, Leeds. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Glencoe,  Anglesey,  Gosport. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Margate. 

43  Maryon  Rd.,  Charlton,  S.E. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst. .Wood  Green, 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

90  Falkner  St.,  Liverpool. 

Clewcr  House  School,  Windsor. 

2  Apsley  A’illas,  Bristol. 

AVood  Lodge.  Shooters  Hill. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Sydenham  House,  Leamington. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Upland  Coll.,  Newington  Green. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 

.  Oxford  House,  Brighton. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Cherville  College,  Romsey. 


C Allen,  J. 

|  Atkinson,  G. 

|  Barnett,  A. 

|  Berrington,  J.  G. 
Blatch,  E. 
Bousefield,  A. 
Bryan,  C.  II. 
Bywater,  F.  Yr. 
Cheetham,  R. 
Connew,  T.  F. 
Cooper,  G.  F.  G. 
Drane,  R. 

Edy,  C.  AV. 

Flint,  T. 

Foulds,  AV.  E. 
Froome,  W. 
Gilbert,  E.  G. 
Glenn,  S.  L. 
Gordon-Smith,  H. 
Hartnoll,  C. 
Hinton- Jones,  A. 
Hopkinson,  G.St.L 
Keene,  H.  H. 
Keene,  P. 

Kellas,  J.  C. 

{  King,  F.  J. 
Laslibrooke,  H. 
Laurie,  J.  A. 
Leeson,  R. 

Lewis,  AV.  H. 

Lord,  A.  E. 
Luff-Smith,  E. 
Martin,  C.  M. 
Mason,  H.  St.  C. 
Newmark,  I).  M. 
Newshohue,  D.  II. 
Perry,  H.  E. 

Pike,  H.  B. 

Pttts,  G.  S. 

Poole,  A.  J.  AAr. 
Potter,  W.  J. 
Rhodes,  P. 

Sadler,  H.  R. 
Sheldon,  J. 

Sindall,  F. 

Slade,  J.  G. 

Smith,  AV.  H. 
Spencer,  M.  A. 
Stretton,  S. 

Taylor,  P.  L. 

AVakc,  C.  F. 

AVebb,  1).  U. 

AVilde,  N. 

Angier,  C.  T. 
Atkinson,  T.  C. 
Austin,  E.  G. 
Barnett,  F.  R. 
Bennett,  E.  B. 
Blaikley,  A.  J. 
Browne,  AV.  V. 
Drew,  T.  H. 
Edward,  G. 
j  Esson.  AV.  A. 

Fogg,  F.  G. 

Guy,  J.  L. 
Harding,  T.  AV. 
Harrison,  H.  M. 
Hill,  AV.  II. 

Jean,  E.  A. 
Jenkins,  J.  P. 
Jones,  G. 

Knight,  C.  G. 
Labey,  J.  P. 
Lawson,  AV. 
Lockhart,  K. 

Luke,  T.  A. 

Mills,  H.  AV. 
Morphy,  A. 

Moss,  J.  F. 

Naish,  F.  AV. 
O’Neill,  M. 

Owston,  W.  H. 
Pettman,  L. 
Pickup,  G.  A. 
Pomroy,  P.  E. 
Ridsdale,  P. 

Ritson,  G.  S. 
Rosoman,  C.  H. 
Shaw,  A.  R. 

Sibary,  H. 

Stone,  R.  O. 
Sturdec,  H.  F. 
Tallboy,  F.  J. 
Timms,  A.  B. 
VonFroehnert,F.E. 
Waldmcier,  F. 
AValker,  J.  L. 
AVeall,  J.  G. 

AVhite,  F.  N. 
AVilson,  P.  E. 

Aust,  T.  II. 

Baker,  S.  II. 

Barlow,  A. 

Batliani,  C. 
Beverley,  L.  McC. 
Brackett,  AV.  N. 
Brown,  S.  D. 

Clark,  C.  J. 

Clark,  N.  G. 

Collins,  C.  M. 

Craft,  A.  E. 

Cross,  E.  N. 
Edwards,  .T.  R, 
Fenton,  W. 


The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Beaufort  College,  St,  Leonards. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Ascham  House  School,  Reading 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
University  School,  Southport. 
AVykeham  Ho.  S., Priory Rd.,N.W. 
Chippendale  Lodge, Bournemouth. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
AVellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
The  Grammar  School,  Andover. 
Bilton  Grange  S.,  Harrogate. 
F’airfield  House  Coll.,  Exeter. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Claremont  School,  Shrewsbury. 

.  Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 
Breydon  House  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Caversham  House  S.,  Reading. 
AVhitworth  School,  Derby. 
AVarlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Belmont  House  School,  Bexley. 
Tivoli  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
The  AVestern  College,  Harrogate. 
St.  John’s  Collegiate  S., Richmond. 
The  High  School,  Long  Eaton. 
Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Belsize  School,  S.  Hampstead. 
Private  tuition. 

Mottingham  House,  Mottingham. 
K.  Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kiddenn’r. 
All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Eversley,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Park  House  School,  Uxbridge. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd 
AVarbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Caversham  House  S.,  Reading. 
The  AVestern  College,  Harrogate. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  AVidnes. 
Wollaston  Road  S.,  Dorchester. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Eversley,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Arnold  College, AV.  Bournemouth. 
.  Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Belmont  House  School,  Bexley. 
Cowley  College,  New  Barnet. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 
AVellingboroughGrammar  School. 
Lewisham  It.,  AVeston. s. -Mare. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Grammar  School,  AVallingford. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hampton. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Devizes  Grammar  School. 

Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisham. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Hendon  School,  Hendon. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

H.  Hoe  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
AVest  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Highbury  Houses.,  St.  Leonards. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Beckenham  Lodge  S.,  Beckenham. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
AVellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 

The  Ilnish  School,  Taunton. 
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BOYS,  Tiiiud  Class— Continued. 

Fisher,  C.  1).  Upton  School,  Slough. 

Furness,  J.  A.  Belmont  House  School,  Bexley. 
Godfrey,  A.  East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Harper,  J.  IT.  Claremont  House,  St.  Albans. 

Hilton,  11.  L.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Honeyfield,  A.  Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

Howard,  H.  'J'.  Commercial  S.,  Uownham  Market. 
Hnmphres,  H.  J.  Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Lalmrde,  F.  H.  St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Laughton,  A.  ft.  P.  Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Laver,  R.  Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

Lay,  P.  H.  Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 

Lynes,  B.  B.  Compton  House  School,  Brighton. 

Macdonald,  F.  Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 

Makin,  E.  C.  S.  Eton  House  Comm.  S.,  Sheffield. 
Marshall,  H.  Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 

Newman,  W.  C.  Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Cades,  S.  The  College,  Broadstairs. 

Peacock,  E.  W.  Pynes  House  School,  Thorverton. 
Pemberton,  A.  The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Ray,  J.  N.  C.  Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Russell,  II.  W.  High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Ryder,  .1.  A.  St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 

Scullard,  G.  IT.  Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Shaw,  IT.  East  Hardwick  School,  Pontefract. 

Sheppard,  A.  E.  Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Smith,  F.  The  Commercial  College,  York. 

Snook,  G.  L.  Dr.  Morgan’s  School,  Bridgwater. 

Starck,  P.  Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 

Sugden,  J.  Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 

Thompson,  R.  Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Trevor-Roper,  E.  Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Turnley,  w.  IT.  Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Tutton,  C.  C.  Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

Williams,  G.  E.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

..Williams,  S.  R.  Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 


r Allard,  L.  W. 

|  Allardice,  D.  D. 

|  Andrew,  W.  E. 
j  Aspland,  S.  R. 

'  Beaumont,  E. 
Bethel!,  J. 
Bodenliam,  C.  W. 
Boone,  IT. 

Burgess,  R.  B. 

Cave,  W.  A. 

Cawley,  F. 
Chamberlain,  H.  H. 
Champness,  T. 
Clancey,  F. 
Grayson-Clarke,F.W 
Hamon,  IT.  W. 
Harris,  W.  J.  C. 
Jellicoe,  V. 

Jones,  E.  IT. 

Jones,  H. 

Julyan,  T. 

Larmuth,  H. 
Leather,  W.  B. 

Lee,  W.  H. 
Maddison,  A.  A. 
Morton,  F.  R. 
Pearson,  IT.  J.  M. 
Pfieiderer,  f).  G. 
Prior,  C. 

Pyetinch,  A.  E.  IT. 
Redmayue,  W. 
Soutlicombe,  C.  R. 
Staniei-,  W.  A. 
Stewart,  T.  G. 
Stubbs,  E. 

Summers,  L. 

Taylor,  L.  W. 

1  Vibert,  W. 

|  Webb,  W.  H. 

|  Wixcey,  C.  R. 

|  Wright,  E. 

L Wright,  P. 


St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Wirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Egbaston. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Godwyneliurst,  Dover. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 
Reading  Collegiate  School. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Romford  Grammar  School. 

The  Castle  College,  Torquay. 
.Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Russell  House  School,  Plymouth. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School, N. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

The  Academy,  Whitchurch. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 
Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Central  Hill  Coll.,  Upper  Norwood. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Camden  School,  Newland,  Hull. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Wilson  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Clytlia  College,  Newport,  Mon. 
Private  tuition. 

Napier  House  School,  Jersey. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Bnssage  House,  Stroud. 


f  Andrews,  G.  D. 

|  Ashton,  W.  IT. 

|  Bennett,  C.  J. 

|  Bennett,  J.  F. 

1  Buckley,  H.  M. 

|  Bnss,  A. 

1  Carden,  A.  E. 
Catling,  S.  A. 
Constable,  P.  E. 
Daniel,  H.  C. 
Dewdney,  A.  V. 
East,  C.  A.  A. 
Elgie,  C. 
Fullerton,  A.  H. 
Hannam,  W.  J. 

|  Hawkins,  J.  F. 

|  Haworth,  J.  P. 

Hirst,  F. 

|  Hoffgaard,  J.  F. 
Lawson,  P.  W.  F. 
Linn,  J. 

I  Mead,  E.  R. 

|  Miller,  G. 

|  Morle,  P.  B. 

I  North,  F. 

I  Pinckney,  A.  A. 
i  Plews,  A.  C. 

|  Reid,  H.  A.  P. 

|  Ringer,  E. 

|  Ruoff,  F.  IT. 

|  Sanderson,  W.  E. 
I  Seaborne,  H.  W. 
i  Sinyrk,  J.  S.  G. 

|  Street,  S. 


Holt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Gunnersbury  College,  IV. 
Thornliam  House,  West  Brighton. 
Hill  House  School.  Totnes. 

Private  tuition. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Richmond  House,  Ramsgate. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Pannal  College,  Harrogate. 
Appuldurcombe  Coll.,  I.  of  Wight. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Headingley  Hill,  School,  Leeds. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 
Pannal  College,  Harrogate. 

High  School,  Queen's  Coll.,  B’ham. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Giles’  College,  Norwich. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Reading. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

High  School,  Barnsley. 

Swindon  High  School. 

Hall's  Grammar  S.,  Snettisliam. 


Strickland,  A.  G. 
Snter,  F. 

Swan,  G.  ,T. 

Symes,  D. 

Thorp,  S.  J. 
Towner,  J.  W. 
Walker,  A. 

Way,  M.  II. 

|  Weekley,  G. 

|  Williamson,  II. 
LYounghusbaml,  H. 
f Ashworth,  R.  L. 

I  Battersby,  F. 

Black,  S.  IT.  M 
I  Brittain,  C.  E. 

|  Brown,  W.  H. 

|  Carey,  A.  S. 

|  Cavenagli,  it. 

|  Chislett,  II.  S. 

|  Chubb,  II. 

|  Dougall,  W.  S. 

Ferris,  W. 

I  Forbes,  C. 

|  Gelling,  II.  G. 

Gillingham,  G. 

I  Haft',  E.  J. 
Hargreaves,  W. 
Hosgood,  N. 
Ironside,  A.  A. 
Jollit,  F.  G. 

■<  Longman,  W.  H. 
Lowe,  A. 

Main,  G.  R. 
Martin,  F.  W. 
Mason,  S.  A. 
Menzies,  J. 

Milne,  A. 

Nixon,  C.  F. 
Oldman,  R.  D. 
Packman,  G  S. 
Pacy,  R.  W. 
Powers,  H.  E. 
Robinson,  W.  B. 
Saunders,  J.  P. 
Sliarman,  H.  A. 
Smith,  II .  J. 
Stewart,  C.  II. 
Tebbutt,  T.  P. 
Theobald,  A. 
Tindall,  I.  Mcl. 
Turner,  E.  W. 
Wilson,  J.  F. 
LWreford,  P.  IT. 
'Aldred,  A. 
Alexander,  A.  H. 
Baker,  G.  R. 

|  Butler,  H. 

Carle,  G.  H.  T. 
Clark,  D.  H. 

Court,  L. 

Craig,  D.  L. 
Eatock,  F. 

Gard,  W.  R.  N. 
Harland,  IT. 
Hawkins,  E.  J. 
Hockey,  E.  J. 
Hodgkinson,  C.  H. 
Hodgson,  E. 
Howes,  R. 
Jephson,  P. 
Kendall,  F. 

<  Muriel,  H.  L. 
Noton,  E. 

Parker,  F.  S. 
Pavillet,  If. 

|  Payne,  R.  J. 

Pegler,  O. 

Plugge,  A. 

Price,  H.  R. 

Profit,  J.  W. 
Schove,  A.  C. 
Smith,  T.  J. 

Stokoe,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  J.  L. 
Thwaites,  H. 
Turnbull,  O.  F. 
Voisin,  L.  IT.  D. 
Walmsley,  A.  A. 
k Watson,  IT.  F.  M. 
fBendall,  C.  H. 
Bexfield,  IT.  S. 
Bristow,  C.  D. 
Brown,  R.  IT. 
Buckler,  W.  P. 

I  Buckridge,  C.  F. 

|  Burt,  A.  E. 

|  Chew,  H.  E. 

I  Crossley,  A.  T. 
j  Davis,  F.  J. 

I  Davis,  J.  A. 

I  Dew,  A.  O. 

Gillah,  F.  W. 

I  Glover,  A.  E. 
Hamper,  F. 

I  Insley,  H.  C. 

I  Jarvis,  A.  J. 

|  Jones,  1).  R. 

-j  Jones,  W. 

Julian,  R. 

Morgan,. H.  M. 
Nicholls,  E.  E. 
Oxley,  R. 

Price,  W.  E. 


Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Hingliam  Endowed  S. ,  Attleboro’. 
Fairfield  House  Coll.,  Exeter. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

The  Limes  S.,  Amhurst  Park,  N. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Ep worth  College,  Rhyl. 

The  High  School,  Brentwood. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S., Scarborough. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop 
Grammar  School,  Newbury. 

Vernon  Ho.  S.,  Radclifle-on-Trent. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Wilson  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Belsize  School,  S.  Hampstead. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Royal  Gram.S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Balliam  High  School,  S.W. 
Cowper’s  House  S  ,  Huntingdon. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Ascliam  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Private  tuition. 

Leamington  Collegiate  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Headingley  Hill  S.,  Leeds. 
Exmouth  College. 

Headingley  Hill  S.,  Leeds. 

Devizes  Grammar  School. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Skelsmergli  House  S.,  Margate. 
Summerieaze  Coll.,  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
Immanuel  Coll.  Streatham  Com. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Ascliam  House  School,  Reading. 
Farnworth  Grammar  S.,  Widnes. 
West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

The  Castle  College,  Torquay. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Hall’s  Grammar  S.,  Snettisliam. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Chen  ille  College,  Romsey. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Valentia  House  S.,  South  Norwood. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 
Exmouth  College. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Holmwood,  Bexliill. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 

The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 

Bourne  Hall,  Busliey. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

St.  Mary’s  Hr.  Grade  S.,  Scarboro’. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Wilson  College,  Stoke  Newington. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 

lire  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 

Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Swindon  High  School. 


Roberts,  II. 

Smith,  S.  H. 

Sykes,  E. 

Thomas,  D.  L. 
Tyson,  T.  A. 
Vanderlinden,  II.  J. 
Wallis,  F.  J. 
Walters,  F.  II.  E. 
Watson,  H.  C. 
Whale,  R.  D. 
Wilkinson,  F.  W. 
Woodhead,  A.  S. 
IWright,  F.  W. 
'Allen,  L.  C. 

Arnold,  S. 

Aslin,  C.  E. 
Atkinson,  J.  P. 
Birtill,  J.  E. 

Cook,  J.  F. 
Dunston,  A.  J. 
Farleigli,  L. 

Forster,  J.  C. 
Gifford,  II.  J. 
Girling,  R.  J. 
Goodall,  E.  T. 
Colliding,  A. 
Haddon,  II. 

Hall,  J.  M. 

Harper,  J. 

-i  Harrington,  A.  W. 
Harrison,  R.  T. 
Johnson,  A.  E. 
Lamb,  A.  S.  F. 
Latimer,  F.  D. 

Lee,  A.  IT. 

Lee,  B.  L. 

Linton,  F.  G. 
Maliony,  F.  IT. 
McClure,  W. 

Peters,  W. 

Pryor,  C.  J. 

Rule,  J. 

Soan,  F. 

Starkey,  F. 

Stubbs,  T. 

Thomas,  G.  H. 
Weston,  R.  M. 
Wright,  R.  D. 

I  Wright,  T.  H. 


St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
llkley  College. 

Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Wavertree  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Tivoli  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Upton  School,  Slough. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Parish  Church  M  iddle  Cl.  8.,  Leeds. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 
Etonliurst,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

Vernon  Ho.  S.,  Radcliffe-on-Trent 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
University  School,  Southport. 

The  Manse,  Tattenhall. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Bideford. 
N’castle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Farnham  Grammar  School, 
llkley  College. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Gunnersbury  College,  W. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road 
Skelsmergli  House  School,  Margate. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Valentia  House  S.,  South  Norwood. 
New  College,  Margate. 

14,  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

Great  Ealing  School,  W. 

Belmont  House  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Grosvenor  School,  Twickenham. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 

St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 

Ivy  Bank  School,  Southampton 
Brooklands  School,  Sale. 

High  School,  Crewe. 


Third  Class.— 3rd  Divisrox. 


'Barnes,  J. 
Barnfather,  A.  H. 
Batt,  E.  A. 

Beard,  A.  G. 

Biggs,  A. 

Bowden,  T. 
Coussens,  E.  E. 
Durie,  E.  C. 

Eccles,  F.  J.  A. 
Elgie,  F. 

Faulks,  P.  W.  C. 
Gifford,  T.  C. 

Goode,  W.  C. 

Hart,  P. 

Hogge,  J.  D. 

Jones,  T.  E. 
Kinchin,  C.  W. 
Mercer,  C.  E. 
Mycock,  T. 

-J  Noble,  A.  C. 
O’Brien,  W. 

Parton,  W.  H. 
Pearce,  A.  W.  S. 

I  Pocliin,  A.  IT. 
Ponking,  P.  IT. 
Ramsey,  W.  G. 
Rose,  C. 

Searles,  O. 

Slade,  J. 

Smith,  S. 

Sowton,  S. 

Sutliers,  IT. 

Taylor,  J.  IT. 
Taylor,  W. 

Thomas,  W. 

Thorp,  W.  S. 

Watts,  W.  E. 

Woods,  W.  D. 

L Wright,  F.  P. 
f  Abram,  A. 

I  Adams,  II. 

|  Bayley,  C. 

|  Blagburn,  J.  W. 
Booth,  A. 

Brown,  A. 

Candy,  W. 

Charles  worth,  E.  A. 
Cliorlton,  A. 
Churchill,  G.  S. 
Coomber,  L.  W. 
Davidson,  I. 

Davis,  T.  M. 
Davson,  A.  McK. 
Deverell,  S. 

Fernie,  F. 

Fletcher,  O. 
Gallalier,  J.  C. 
Ganderton,  A.  A. 
Handley,  R.  W. 

-{  Kelly,  G.  A. 

I  Knight,  W.  II. 

|  Lange,  IT.  H. 


Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Berkeley  School,  Hull. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Alma  House,  Mistley. 

Wilsford  House  School.  Devizes. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Ferndale,  Quarry  Rd.,  Hastings. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Aslited  School,  Birmingham. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

New  College,  Margate. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Adv.Elem.  Boys’ S., Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Farnworth  Grammars.,  Widnes. 
The  Castle  College,  Torquay. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Bank  House  School,  Moseley. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
Encombe  Lodge  School,  Reading. 
The  Academy,  Banbury. 

Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Grammar  School,  Newport,  Mon. 
Belmore  House  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Belmore  House  S.,  Cheltenham. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

High  School,  Runcorn. 

Elmfield  College,  York. 

Ascliam  House  School,  Reading. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Manchester  Commercial  School. 
Albert  House  School,  S.  Hackney. 
Netherhampton  Ho.  S.,  Salisbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Norman  Road  School,  Rusliolme. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Great  Ealing  School,  W. 

Foster’s  Grammar  S.,  Sherborne. 
Willesden  High  School. 

Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

ITorsfortli  Commercial  S.,  Leeds. 
Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Netherhampton  Ho.  S.,  Salisbury. 
The  Grammar  School,  Withington. 
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Linskill,  W.  H.  Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 

Lund,  W.  The  Commercial  College,  York. 

Mellor,  G.  C.  Alstonefteld,  Ashbourne. 

Moody,  B.  Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Nixon,  J.  G.  Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Rigby,  F.  W.  Preston  Class.,  Math.,  and  Comm.  S. 

Schlesinger,  W.  Compton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Schove,  F.  II.  Valentia  IlouseS.,  South  Norwood. 

Smith,  A.  W.  Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 

Tanner,  G.  Middle. Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

Till,  W.  Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 

Wade,  G.  N.  Grammar  School,  Newport,  Mon. 

Wallis,  F.  C.  Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Webster,  J.  S.  Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 

Williams,  H.  Studley  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 

Willoughby,  T.  S.  0.  Erme  House,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 
.Wright,  W.  H.  Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 


Andrews,  A. 
Aykroyd,  F.  A. 
Batley,  A. 

Bratton,  A.  T. 
Buckley,  C. 

Calver,  W.  D. 
Chapman,  A.  W. 
Chappell,  B. 
Courtier,  H. 

Cutler,  G.  W. 

Dawe,  F.  G. 

Day,  G. 

Deacon,  A.  F. 

D  esborough ,  H .  M .  M . 
Dowling,  B. 

Eager,  E.  A. 
Glascock,  L.  C.  B. 
Gosden,  A.  W. 
Havercroft,  C.  H. 
Heal,  H. 

Heiron,  V.  C, 
Hughes,  A.  J. 
Humphreys,  J  J  H. 
Hydes,  G. 

Irish,  H.  E. 

Jarvis,  J.  H. 

.  Lloyd,  L.  E. 

-j  Lloyd,  L.  J. 

Lock,  R.  A. 

Lunt,  W.  B. 

Millett,  H.  P. 
Normanton,  R. 
Packman,  F. 

Poole,  E.  S.  E. 
Porter,  W.  G. 

Potter,  G.  W. 
Pumfrey,  W. 
Punnett,  E.  J. 
Quirke,  C.  O’Q. 
Reeve,  D.  W. 
Smallwood,  II.  A. 
Smith,  J.  F. 

Smyth,  R.  W. 
Spendlove,  H. 
Street,  S. 

Tomkins,  C.  A. 
Tonkyn,  E. 
Underwood,  A.  J. 
Vickers,  E.  F. 

Webb,  A.  G. 

White,  A.  B. 
Wilkins,  F.  C. 
Windeatt,  J. 
[Woodfin,  N.  C. 

f  Albu,  H. 

|  Alwin,  J.  W. 
j  Arnold,  F. 

'  Asquith,  T.  P. 
Baker,  F.  G. 
Bradley,  W. 
Cliillcott,  C.  D. 
Corkill,  F.  J. 

Foster,  F.  W. 
Greenall,  J.  A. 
Grime,  C. 

Hill,  A. 

Holmes,  J.  R. 

Hood,  A.  T. 

Hughes,  W.  E. 
Huntley,  G. 

Jones.  R.  W. 

Lamb,  W.  J. 

Lloyd,  A. 

Lloyd,  J. 

Mainwaring,  T.  C.  F. 
Mann,  T.  F. 

Mason,  C.  B. 

Miller,  J.  W. 

Myers,  J.  F. 

Scott,  F.  W. 

Sharpe,  C.  M. 

Sliaul,  H. 

Smith,  A.  B. 

Starks,  P.  W.  T. 
Turner,  G.  A. 
Wainwright,  II.  S. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Watkin,  G.  H. 
Williams,  I.  R. 
[Willoughby,  W.  II. 

Abbot,  A.  J. 

Ackers,  F.  H.  L. 
Alikin,  II.  W. 
Averillo,  B. 


Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Harrogate  College. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

New  College,  Margate. 

Redenhall  School,  Harleston. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Etonhurst,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Thornham  House,  West  Brighton. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
St.Johu’sHillHo.,NewWandsworth 
Darfield  College,  East  Acton. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

The  Grammar  School,  Llandilo. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
The  Woodroughs,  Moseley. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Fiucliley  Rd. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Collegiate  School,  Hytlie. 

Paignton  School,  Paignton. 

Private  tuition. 

Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  Winchmore  Hill. 
Florence  Street  School,  Islington. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Vernon  Ho.  S.,  Radcliffe-on-Trent. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Private  tuition. 

Appuldurcombe  Coll.,  I.  of  Wight. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 

Rhodes  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

The  Manse,  Tattenhall. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Harrogate  College. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Rye  Grammar  School,  Sussex. 
Devizes  Grammar  School. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Cherville  College,  Romsey. 
Highfield  Coll.  S.,  Rock  Ferry. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Heaton  Lodge  S.,  Huddersfield. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Central  Hill  College,  Up.  Norwood. 

Grammar  School,  Bideford. 

Alma  House,  Mistley. 

Denbigh  Grammar  School. 
Stamford  Ilill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 


Barnett,  A. 

Bound,  W. 

Bratton,  F.  E. 
Callow,  H. 

Catton,  T. 

Church,  R. 

Craig,  J. 

Crisp,  J. 

Currie,  A.  K. 

Davis,  II. 

Densham,  W.  H. 
Ellis,  H.  S. 

Foster,  P. 

Harmer,  G.  C. 

I  Hartness,  J.  B. 

|  Hatt,  R.  C. 

|  Hawthorn,  H. 
j  Haydoclc,  E. 

|  Hearne,  W. 

■  Hodgson,  J. 

Lee,  H. 

Leonard,  R.  H. 
Ludolf,  G.  II. 
Mitchell,  R.  A. 
Needham,  F. 
Newmarch,  E.  W. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Norfolk,  W.  A. 
Pascoe,  A. 

Pepper,  J. 

Phillips,  L.  J.  A. 
Potter,  H.  A. 
Purcell,  C.  FI. 
Ridelialgh,  H. 
Roberts,  F.  D. 
Stampe,  B.  C. 
Sutton,  II.  F. 
Waterhouse,  F.  C. 
Watson,  A.  E. 

L Wells,  M. 

Andrews,  C.  E. 
Beisley,  F.  C. 
Blake,  F. 

Butcher,  II. 

Capsey,  B.  H. 
j  Chapman,  E.  J. 
Cheney,  A. 

Clark,  A.  C. 

Clarke,  A.  C. 
Daniell,  F. 

Davis,  A.  S. 
Dobson,  G.  B. 
Evans,  E. 

Field,  E.  E. 
Finemore,  W.  J.  II. 
Godfrey,  W.  H. 
Hickson,  G.  S. 
Higgins,  T.  H. 

Hill,  R. 

Hollebone,  C. 
Hood,  F.  J. 

Horne,  E. 

Johnson,  H. 
Ivnapman,  G.  W. 
Langton,  A.  II. 
Lord,  R.  W. 
Lovegrove,  L.  II. 
Marshall,  G. 

May,  L. 

McBride,  A.  E. 
Moore,  A.  L. 
Needham,  J.  G. 
Nichols,  B.  H. 
Ovens,  F.  W. 
Paisley,  G.  F. 
Penny,  E.  G. 
Pinniger,  F.  W. 
Power,  E.  H. 
Rennison,  J.  F. 
Roberts,  J.  K. 

Saul,  W.  A.  H. 
Simmonds,  E.  L. 
Tench,  G. 

Tompkins,  W.  E.  V. 
Wittman,  G.  F.  J. 

Baxter,  J.  H. 
Booth,  W.  A.  C. 
Cave,  C.  S. 

Davies,  G.  T. 

Fell,  R. 

Finn,  T. 

Grierson,  J.  T. 
Haigh,  J.  C. 

Haines,  T. 
Hargraves,  B.  P. 
Husband,  II.  C. 
Johnson,  R.  C. 
Knight,  H.  B. 

-{  Langford,  N.  J. 
Manson,  T. 

Martin,  H. 
Medfortli,  J. 

New,  F.  W.  W. 
Parker,  J.  F. 

Payne,  A.  W. 
Rhind,  A.  K. 
Runton,  C.  H. 
Sandford,  C.  V. 
Selby,  M. 

Stevens,  C.  A. 
Summers,  F.  A.  W. 
Tliirkell,  A. 
Vickers,  J,  E. 


Compton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Commercial  S.,  Astley  Bridge. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Lapford  Collegiate  S.,  Devon. 
Oakfield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Craven  Place  School,  Maidstone. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

1 1  imlley  Grammar  School. 
Gunnersbury  College,  W. 

Hindley  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
KingCharles  I. Gram.  S.,Kidderm’r. 
Private  tuition. 

Ilkley  College. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 

St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School. 
HighS.,Queen’sColl.,  Birmingham. 
St.  Augustine’s  College,  Ramsgate. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 
Whitstable  College.  . 

The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
York  House  School,  Reading. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 

Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Stranraer  School,  Bournemouth. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Great  Ealing  School,  W. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tenterden. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Balham  High  School.  S.W. 

Boy’s  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Pine.  House,  Wincanton. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Redbourne  Hall,  Kirton  Lindsey. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Grammar  School,  Spalding. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
St.  Mary’s  Hi-.  Grade  S.,  Scarboro’. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Kersal  Glen.  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

West  Clift’  School,  Ramsgate. 
Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

King  Charles  I.Gram.S.,Kiddenn’r. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull: 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Claremolit  Ho.  S.,  Wateringbury. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
St.  Augustine’s  College,  Ramsgate. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

27  Water  Street,  Rhyl. 

Highfield  Coll.  S.,  Rock  Ferry. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Huntingdon  House  S.,  Teddington. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Sidney  School,  Hull. 

Pannal  College,  Harrogate, 
Brunsliaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 
Private  tuition. 

Heaton  Lodge  S.,  Huddersfield. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Abbey  House  School,  Tewkesbury. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Boys’Col.andHigliS.,  Southampton. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

Rye  Grammar  School,  Sussex. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Bnssage  House,  Stroud. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Alma  House,  Mistley. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Worthing  Collegiate  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Withington  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
2  Apsley  Villas,  Bristol. 

Etonhurst,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 


|  Vogwell,  C.  A. 

|  Walkerdine,  W. 

I  Wray,  C.  E. 
f  Adams,  C.  A. 

Angus,  G. 

Ashman,  F.  II. 
Berridge,  J.  A. 
Birchley,  L. 

Bubb,  P. 

Campey,  II.  H. 
Chapman,  S. 

Devine,  W.  A. 
Binary ,  F.  M. 

Fleck,  F.  C. 
Goldberg,  J. 

Green,  F.  C. 
Grimsliaw,  A.  P. 
Halford,  G. 

Hall,  C.  H. 

Harper,  E.  A. 
llothersall,  J.  F. 
Howard,  W. 
j  Hughes,  R.  P.  E. 
Jeeves,  E.  C. 

Jones,  E.  R. 
Kershaw,  C. 

-(  Lord,  E. 

Marner,  F.  G. 

Molt,  R.  C. 

Morgan,  F.  W. 
Morris,  E.  W. 
Morris,  R.  A. 

Mosse,  H.  T. 

Myers,  A. 

Paterson,  B.  J. 
Poland,  .1.  S. 

Raison,  C. 

Ross,  N.  R, 

Scott,  H.  W. 
Stocken,  W. 

Stokoe,  J. 

Sutcliffe,  II. 
i  Taylor,  H.  O. 

|  Tlievenard,  C. 

I  Thompson,  F.  W 
Warner,  E.  H. 

|  Weatherdon,  R.  C. 

|  White,  T.  R.  M. 

]  Williams,  T.  P. 
[Wray,  O. 
f  Borrow,  A.  A. 

Brad  beer,  F. 
Buckstone,  A.  F. 
Burton,  II.  J.  C. 
Constable,  C.  E. 
Daniel,  A. 
Dashwood,  H.  F. 
Dawson,  II.  G. 
Dawson,  J.  T. 
Dunham,  F.  A. 
Emanuel,  V. 

Fase,  B.  F. 

Fisher,  W.  H. 

Geen,  A., 

Goodman,  F.  W. 
Goodman,  M. 

-{  Howard,  A. 
Huntingdon,  C.  W. 
Lebouteur,  J.  J.  S. 
Linaker,  C.  E. 
Locke,  G.  II. 

Lund,  H. 

Miller,  F.  C. 
Nichols,  W.  T. 
Norton,  B.  K. 

Palk,  W.  II. 

Peters,  W.  E. 
Richardson,  W.  L. 
Rigby,  R.  M. 

|  Simmonds,  C. 

|  Stewart,  A.  M. 

|  Straker,  L.  V. 

|  Swanton,  E. 

!  Thurston  L.  T. 
[Yates,  T.  P. 
f  Adams,  W.  B. 

I  Anderson,  J.  S. 

|  Anthony,  G.  V.  C. 

I  Bartholomew,  W.  H 
Bickers,  E.  R. 

Bird,  D. 

Brierley,  S. 

Browne,  A.  C.  R. 
Cooban,  S.  E. 

Cork,  D.  R.  E. 
Erica,  G. 

Ferriday,  G.  F. 
Frampton,  B. 

|  Fuller,  H.  C. 

|  Gibb,  A.  M. 

Gibson,  S. 

Grace,  F.  R. 

|  Grandidge,  G.  W. 

|  Greenhalgli,  J.  N. 

I  Greenland,  L.  C. 

Harvey,  A.  L. 

-J  Hawksley,  C.  W. 

Hening,  T. 

I  Hewett,  II.  A. 

|  Holme,  R.  C. 

|  Husband,  A.  E. 

|  Jackson,  F.  P. 

|  Jones,  R.  E. 


Royal  Gram.  S. ,Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
Friar  House  School,  Derby. 

High  School,  Barnsley. 

Devizes  Grammar  School. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Behnore  House  School , Cheltenham. 
Bnssage  House,  Stroud. 

The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
New  College,  Margate. 

Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

New  College,  Margate. 

Belmore  House  School, Cheltenham. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. , Southampton . 
Ennerdale  School,  Sunderland. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Uxbridge  School. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wavertree  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Preston  Class.,  Math.,  &  Comm.  S. 
Brnntclifte  College,  Leeds. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

Stoke  Newington  Grammar  School. 
Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Woodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Compton  House  School’,  Brighton. 
St.  Mary’s  Hr.  Grade  S.,  Scarboro’. 
Tivoli  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Collegiate  &  Comm.  S.,  Oldham. 
St.  John’s  Coll.  S.,  Richmond. 
Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Redbourne  Hall,  Kirton  Lindsey. 
West  Cliff'  School,  Ramsgate. 

A.  Streatham  School,  Streatham. 
Etonhurst,  Weston-super-Mare. 

27,  Water  Street,  Rhyl. 

Ion  House  School,  East  Mnlesey. 

St.  John’s  School,  St.  Leonards. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Valentia  House  S.,  South  Norwood. 
King  Charles  I.GramS.,Kidderm’r. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

Pine  House,  Wincanton. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 

Coll,  and  Comm.  School,  Oldham. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 

St.  John’s  School,  St.  Leonards. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 

The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

<  Ixenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Scorton  Grammar  S.,  Darlington. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Broughton  School,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Stoke  Newington  Grammar  School. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

The  Castle  College,  Torquay. 
College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Shipliam  Rectory,  Bristol. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Eldon  College,  Hull. 

St.  Austell  School,  Cornwall. 

.  Etonhurst,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Middle  Class  School,  Skelmersdale. 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

East  Anglian  S.,Bury  St. Edmunds. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Collegiate  School,  Hytlie 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
Ilkley  College. 

High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

2,  Apsley  Villas,  Bristol. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Epwortli  College,  Rhyl. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
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Ktnyon,  N. 
MiKay,  W.  E. 
itoore,  L. 
diver,  H.  .T. 
Bussell,  E.  A. 
Slimwell,  T. 
Slide,  P.  T.  W. 
Snith,  A.  C.  B. 
Sivinnerton,  J.  E. 
Sv  in  yard,  .1. 
Vatts,  H.  P. 
„Vright,  A.  G. 


University  Scliool,  Southport. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Sahvay  House  School,  Leyton. 
Ilfracombe  College. 

Albert  Park  S.,  Didsbury. 
Gillingham  Grammar  Scliool. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Soutlisea. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 


'Alexander,  .T.  T. 
.Vrdley,  E. 
Arendt,  W.C. 
Bally.  H.  S. 
Barry,  ,1.  G. 
Bennett,  C.  H. 

,  Betliell,  F. 

|  Brown,  H.  X. 

|  Button,  A. 
Carpenter,  E.  F. 
Collins,  L. 

|  Cox,  F.  A. 

|  Dawson,  W. 

]  Pinnick,  B.  H. 

|  Dodgshun,  E.  J. 
I  Gordon,  G. 

I  Goudge,  W.  H. 

|  Jackson,  H.  W. 

|  Lancaster,  H. 

I  Longbottom,  B. 

|  Lyne,  W.  P. 

{  Marston,  A.  T. 

|  Miller,  W.  E. 

|  Ottaway,  H.  W. 

|  Pierson,  A. 

|  Potter,  J.  Y. 

|  Rawcliffe,  J.  H. 
j  Reed,  J.  R. 
j  Robertshaw,  C. 
j  Siddaway,  S.  E. 

|  Starkey,  A.  E. 
j  Thornton,  W. 
Truscott,  J.  R. 
Waller,  P.  G. 
Warnes,  E.  E. 
Wells,  E.  J. 
White,  E.  B. 
Wilkins,  C. 

L.  Wilson,  J.  G. 


St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Gainford  School,  Darlington. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Charlotte  Street  S.,  Bath. 

Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 

East  Hai'dwick  S.,  Pontefract 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Ileadingley  Hill  S.,  Leeds. 

The  Commercial  School,  Ludlow. 
Swindon  High  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Ukley  College. 

EdmontonHo.  Acad.,  Up.  Edmonton 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Vernon  Ho.  S.,  Radclitfe-on-Trent. 
Rocklea,  West  Hill,  Sydenham. 
Private  tuition. 

Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

High  School,  Monlcgate,  York. 
Grammar  Scliool,  Burnley. 

7,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

East  Hardwick  School,  Pontefract. 
Bracondale  School,  Norwich. 

The  High  School,  Hastings. 

The  Priory,  ICew. 

Belmore  House  School, Cheltenham 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas, Isle  of  Man. 


f  Bebrn,  G.  J. 

|  Bowlas,  T. 

|  Brentnall,  F. 

I  Brigham,  M.  L. 
j  Cown,  J. 

1  Davison,  W. 

|  Densliam,  R.  H. 
Dixon,  B.  R. 
Dowse,  J. 

Fase,  S. 

Fox,  W.  II. 

Foy,  H.  H. 
Fulkes,  H.  A. 
Gem,  II.  E. 
Gibson,  P.  W. 
Gibson,  W.  B. 
Hare,  E. 
Hoffgaard,  G.  A. 

-I  Howard,  H.  J. 

Kershaw,  II. 

|  Lorimer,  A.  H.  O. 
Lyne,  S.  G.  H. 

M arson,  II. 
Nicliolls,  R. 
Nolan,  V. 

Rule,  II. 

Smith,  E.  J. 
Sproston,  S.  W. 
Sullivan,  R.  J. 

|  Swift,  A.  J. 
Thomas,  N. 
Upsdell,  H.  C. 
Walker,  F.  E. 

I  Willson,  J.  P. 


Compton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 
Priory  House  School,  Bridlington. 
East  Hardwick  School,  Pontefract. 
Ennerdale  School,  Sunderland. 
Lapford  Collegiate  School,  Devon. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

St.  John’s  School,  St.  Leonards. 
Napier  House  School,  Jersey. 
Richmond  House,  Ramsgate. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Wirral  Collpge,  Rock  Ferry. 

Priory  House  School,  Bridlington. 
Oxenford  House  School,  Jersey. 
Altrincham  Grammar  School. 
Appuldurcombe  Coll.,  I.  of  Wight. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Middletou  School,  Boguor. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Belmore  House  School, Cheltenham. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  H.  S.,  Southampton. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Nelson  College,  Lee. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 

St.  Augustine’s  College,  Ramsgate. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 


f  Acton,  W.  T. 
Adams,  P.  E. 
Aitken,  G. 
Anstey,  H.  C. 
Atkinson,  S.  E. 
Brooker,  M.  E. 
Caley,  F.  J. 
Campbell,  R.  S. 
Easton,  W. 
Farran,  E.  C. 
Fawcett,  J.  D. 
Fraser,  E. 


Baythorn  House,  Acton. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 

2  Apsley  Villas,  Bristol. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

East  Hardwick  S.,  Pontefract. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Middle  Class  School,  Skelmersdale. 


I  Gifford,  C.  R. 

I  Haines,  H. 

|  Haslehurst,  G. 

I  Linay,  J.  E. 

-<  Maden,  J.  L. 
Matterson,  G.  A. 
Mnsson,  J.  II. 
Norsworthy,  II. 
Palmer,  A.  11. 
Partington,  T. 
Phillips,  A.  W. 
Pollard,  II. 
Rawlings,  F. 
Roberts,  E.  E.  J. 
Robertson,  1). 

|  Rowe,  J. 

Rowe,  J. 
Sedgwick,  W. 
Smalley,  C.  11. 
Stanton,  A.  W.  A. 
Strickson,  G. 
_Thomas,  G.  W. 


f  Andrew,  W.  II. 
Bennett,  F.  G. 
Boucher,  E.  J. 
Bromley,  A.  E. 
Browne,  G.  F. 
Bncknall,  E. 
Chappie,  J. 

Froggal  t,  J.  B. 
Hall,  W.  T. 

Hirsch,  II.  A. 
Isherwood,  H. 
Kent,  G. 

^  Lockett,  A.  W. 
Lozano,  A. 

Monro,  J.  E. 
Morter,  H.  A. 
O’Doherty,  T.  R. 
Pattrick,  C. 

Peard,  J.  II. 
Pitt-Taylor,  L.  M. 
Reeve,  G.  C. 
Reynell,  C. 
Wheelwright,  C.  W. 


fBucktrout,  T.  R. 
Clarke,  G.  P. 
Freer,  A.  II. 
Garner,  A. 

Gray,  R.  R. 
Grove,  F.  W. 
Gubbay,  M.  A. 
Harris,  W.  A. 
Hewitt,  G.  F. 
Hicks,  S. 

Kirby,  J.  G. 
Kirkby,  E. 

-  Macalister,  W.  G. 
Meade,  R.  E. 
Murray,  J. 

Pearce,  II. 

Pinn,  T.  A. 

Pook,  W.  L. 

Pope,  E. 

Rhodes,  A. 

Smith,  P. 

Verran,  D. 
Walker,  II.  D. 
Waugh,  R.  J. 

_ Wilks,  A.  H. 


'Adams,  S.  H. 
Bartlett,  E. 
Bradley,  L. 
Bradshaw,  A.  E. 
Brain,  A.  P. 
Carter,  E.  M. 
Chiles,  G.  E. 
Clapp,  H.  N. 
Clarke,  F.  S. 

De  ViUe,  F. 
Deyes,  H.  E. 
Doble,  C.  E. 
Donohoe,  F. 
Forrest,  G.  C. 
Grant,  W. 
Hopkins,  C.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  G. 
Ironfield,  W. 
Jackson,  A. 
Lester,  R.  H. 
Mitchell,  V. 
Nurse,  H. 

Perrin,  W.  E. 
Powell,  C.  A. 
Rayner,  F. 
Tansley,  II. 
Thomas,  H.  J. 

L Wilks,  A.  F. 


Craven  Place  School,  Maidstone. 
The  Academy,  Whitchurch. 
Devizes  Grammar  School. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Norwich. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Ion  House  School,  East  Molesey. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Greenhill,  Tenby. 

( hisegate  School,  Selby. 

St.  Mary’s  Hr.  Grades.,  Scarboro’. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Alresford  House  School,  Margate. 
Duncton  School  House,  Petwortli. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Ileadingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 

2  Apsley  Villas,  Bristol. 

Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Belsize  School,  S.  Hampstead. 
North  Curry  Classes,  Taunton. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Tattenliall  Schools,  Chester. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool . 
Lindentliorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Private  tuition. 

Middlesborougli  Grammar  School. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Ilfracombe  College. 

Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Up-Hollaml  Grammar  School. 
Craven  Place  School,  Maidstone. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 

St  Jolin’sll  ill  Ho.,  New  Wands  worti 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Elmhurst  S.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
S3  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 

14  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Craven  Place  School,  Maidstone. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff. 
NetlierhamptonHouseS.,  Salisbury. 
Devizes  Grammar  School. 

Alma  House,  Mistley. 

Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
St.John’sHillHo.,NewWandsworth 
Middle  Class  School,  Knutsford 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Boys’  Coll.& HighS., Southampton. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Iiedland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

St.  John’sHillHo.jNewWands  worth 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Irene  College,  Anfield,  Liverpool. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
The  High  School,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 
Duncton  School  House,  Petworth. 
Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 
Commercial  S.,  Astley  Bridge. 
Niddry  House  School,  Eccles. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

College  House,  Eastbourne. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Balham  High  School,  S.W. 

Private  study. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Penmount  House  S.,  Liverpool. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 

The  Academy,  Banbury. 


f  Ainsley,  W. 
Blunt,  C.  E.  J. 
Bushby,  G. 
Chancellor,  C.  G. 
Clark,  P.  F. 
Farthing,  W.  II. 
Ford,  P. 

Gale,  II. 

Harris,  II.  R. 
Henbrey,  F. 
Hornby,  A.  II. 
Hornibrook,  M. 
Kelly,  F.  II. 
Lingard,  C.  W. 

4  Martin,  E.  McG. 
McBryde,  W.  O. 
Medley,  S. 

Mills,  C.  S. 
Murphy,  II.  W. 
Nelmes,  H.  E. 
Newstead,  C.  J. 
Pen  warden,  G. 
Pike,  II.  L. 
Rawlins,  R. 
Rawstorn,  G.  W. 
Rowson,  A.  H. 
Smith,  II.  C. 
Waister,  H.  S. 
Walker,  G.  F. 
hWingrave,  H.  A. 


The  Commercial  College,  York. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Highfield  School,  Rock  Ferry. 
Apsley  House,  Margate. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  ltd. 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Rye  Grammar  School,  Sussex. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Private  tuition. 

Appuldurcombe  Coll.,  I.  of  Wight. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 
Huddersfield  High  School. 

Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Herrick  Foundation  S.,  Lewisham. 
Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Royal  Gram. S.,Newcastle-nn-Ty nc. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Ascharn  House  School,  Reading. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School 
Boys’  High  School,  Hornsea. 
Westbourne  Park  College,  W. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 


'Bayley,  T. 
Branford,  O. 
Dicks,  E. 

Drew,  H.  W. 
Grant,  A.  W.  II. 
Hall,  W. 
Harries,  S.  W. 
Harrison,  G.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  R. 
Mattocks,  W. 

-j  Michell,  A.  E. 

|  Moss,  B.  B. 

|  Mudd,  A.  II. 

|  Powell,  A.  W. 

I  Rhodes,  P. 
Smith,  T.  W. 
Teale,  J.  O. 
Wagstaff,  F.  A. 
Welbourn,  C. 

.  Woodruffe,  W. 


Ascharn  House  School,  Reading. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Bourne  College,  Birmingham. 
Hendon  School,  Hendon. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Arnold  College, WestBournemouth. 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Tattenliall  Schools,  Chester. 

The  Collegiate  S.,  Great  Grimsby. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
27  Water  Street,  Rhyl. 

Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Anglo-FrencliColl.,  Finchley  Road. 
Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 


f  Barr,  A.  D.  St.  C. 
Dean,  S.  J. 
English,  A.  M.  J. 
Goodman,  R.  R. 
Graham,  F.  G.  A. 
Greenstreet,  II.  C. 
Groom,  A.  M. 
Hardy,  II.  G. 

<  Haworth,  F.  W. 
Hirst,  J. 

Marior,  H. 

Platt,  R.  E. 

Price,  C.  N. 

Reed,  A.  .T. 
Sherborne,  J. 
Smith,  II.  W. 
^Smith,  M.  B. 


Thornham  House,  West  Brighton. 
Dnncton  School  House,  Petworth. 
GO  Granville  Park,  Blackheath. 
Baythorn  House,  Acton,  W. 
Leamington  Collegiate  School. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Nortligate  School,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
Bayville,  Bournemouth. 

Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Bilton  Grange  S.,  Harrogate. 

Fair  Oaks  Scliool,  Wilmslow. 

The  College,  Matlock. 

Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S., Scarborough 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Redland  Grove  School,  Clifton. 
Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 


f  Alford,  M. 

Bond,  W.  P. 
Burton,  B.  G. 
Frankenburg,  R.  J. 
Gibbins,  G.  H. 
Guldens,  C.  W. 
Hill,  F. 

Jay,  E. 

4  Maxwell,  W.  F. 
McMechan,  J.  D. 
Mitchell,  J. 

Parker,  H. 

Proctor,  C.  C. 
Stanbury,  F.  B. 
Stuart,  C. 

Tyrrell,  G.  W. 
Valentine,  J.  H. 
LWoollatt,  A. 


Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Laurel  Bank  School,  Manchester. 
Commercial  School,  Bridlington. 
St.  James’sCl.&Com.S.,  King's  Lynn 
Boys’Coll.  &  HighS., Southampton. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Appuldurcombe  Coll.,  I.  of  Wight. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  Commercial  College,  York. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Grammar  School,  Spalding. 

Pynes  House  School,  Tliorverton. 
St.  Leonards  Collegiate  School. 
Commercial  School,  Bridlington. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  S.,  Widnes. 
Claremont  House,  St.  Alban’s. 


[ The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates ,  having 
each  obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former 
Examination.'] 

Browne,  C.  T.  a.  The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Burt,  C.  N.  bk.  Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Cobbledick,  A.S.  ch.  The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Heselton,  G.  bk.  The  Commercial  College,  York. 
Hole,  F.  d.  The  Grammar  School,  Totnes. 

Sacret,  H.  J.  en.,  pit,  Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 


PASS  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. 


Bradburn,  II.  sp.  arithmetic  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Butler,  H.  J.  sp.  bookkeeping  The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 

Cook,  P.  Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 

Glanville,  P.  B.  The  Modern  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hallett,  H.  H.  sp.  arithmetic  The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 


Harland,  H.  H.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Rothwell,  T.  A.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Sibthorp,  S.  sp.  shorthand  Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 
Wimpory,  F.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
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(For  list  of  abbreviations  see  page  08.) 


Fiust  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Kiiby,  A.  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 

s.  a.  al.f.  d.p. 

Martifee,  I£.  A.  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 
s.  a. at.  d.p. 

(  Griffiths,  F.  s.f.p.  Haddo  House  S.,  Scarborough. 

<  Pritchard,  L.  Park  House  School,  Manchester. 
(.  e.  h.  al.  bk.f.  nat.  d.  mu. 

Berry,  E.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

a.  al.  eu.  per. 

Nathan, Al.R.s./i.J.  Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 
Everest,  A .s.eu.i>.  Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 
Frodsham,  M.  G.  Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 

s.  d.  mu. 

Terry, E.C.H./h/er. Mary  Datchelor  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
Duncauson,  F.  Mary  Datchelor  Girls’  S.,  S.E. 
Waters,  E.  f.  Clapham  Pk.  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.W. 
Alston,  A.  M.  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

s.  a.f  .per,  mu. 

Marzials,  F.  A.  Clarence  House,  Filey. 
per.  d.  mu. 

Smith, M.C.M.y.^cr.  Clarence  House,  Filey. 
Surinam  E.  G.  f.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Southall, ItL.a.f.per.p.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Harrison,  II .  f.  d.  Eton  House  School.,  Sheffield. 
Thring,  N.  A.  L.  Church  Street  S.,  Ellesmere. 
s.  a.f.  per.  d. 

Parlett,  L.  E.  f.  St.  Ilelier’s  Coll.  Sch.,  Jersey. 
Butlin,  M.  J.  Private  tuition. 

Richardson,  L.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Rawle,  E.  N.  /'.  Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Cobbett,  A.  M.  V.  Private  study. 

First  Class. — Pass  Division. 

Gaunt,  A.  s.  h.  d.  Parish  Ch.  Alid. Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Povel,  C .  f.  d.  mu.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Teviotdale,C.J.s./i.  The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 

J akem an , E . E.s.7i.y) .  Parish  Ch.  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Foxley,  K.  f.  a.  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

C  Cramp,  E.  s.  Merton  College,  Croydon, 
t  Stone,  F.  R.  Linslade  House,  Crouch  End. 
f  Barton,  E.  a.  EnmoorLodgeColl.S.,NewLeeds, 
(  GarradjF.M.R./.r/ejvZ.  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 
Packham,  E.  AI. Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 
Green,  K.M.  H ./.  Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Stokes,  A.  S.  d.  Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
(Mitchell,  Id.  C.  d.  Private  study*. 

\  Warburton,  F.  A.  Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Rogers, M.G.«.«7.otm.  Portsea  Collegiate  School, 
r  AIcEnery,  K.  E.  Newnham  House,  Sherborne. 

<  /.  h.  yer. 

L  Wbitehair,  E.  Moseley*  High  School  for  Girls. 
(Beck,  M.  L.  Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Jalland,  E.  'I  he  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

|  Mutter,  M.  li.  mu.  Vernon,  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
(Lownsborough,  E.  Conv.S.,QueenStT, Scarborough. 
h.f. 

(  Arch,  K.  E.  L.  mu.  Sydenhim  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
]  Mitchell, G.E.D.s/.  233  Elgin  Aven.,  MaidaVale.W. 
(.  Webster,  M.  Parish  Ch.  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
(  Cleveland,  C.  E.  SouthamptonGirls’Coll.ifcHighS. 
\  Marriott,  L.  s.  h.  LeicesterRd.S.,MeltonMowbrav. 
r  Bennett,  L.  B.  Clapham  Pk.  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.W. 

<  f.ger.mu. 

L  Kerswell,  F.  K.  d.  St.J ohu’sIIighS.FoxleyRd.,S.  W 
j  Phillips,  A.  M.  Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

\  Rowe,  D.  ^  <7.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Furness,  M.E.  mu.  44  Shakespeare  St,,  Nottingham. 
Moody*,  A.  R.  d.  Sidcot  School,  Weston*s.  -  Mare, 
f  Clarke,  J.  L.  Albert  Villa  S.,  Ramsgate. 

<  Meyer,  M.  K.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
I  Perry,  L.  g.  Portland  Coll.,  Hammersmith. 

C  Bagden,  A.  S.  per.  Mecklenburg  Ilouse,  Putney. 

•j  Cooper,  M.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

(.Tansley,  E.  J.  d.  Ladies’  Collegiate  S.‘,  Brighton, 
r  frill,  L.  A.  /.  mu.  Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 

■j  Dixon,  AT.  E.  mu.  Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey. 
(.Gregg,  M.  P.  V.  a.  Eversley  High  S.,  Eastbourne. 

(  Neal,  M.  f.  per.  Edinburgh  Ilou-e,  Midhurst. 

I  Stratton,  W.  A.  H.  St.  Margaret’s  House,  Brighton. 
Weston,  S.  R.  mu.  TGTheMall, Newport, I.of Wight. 
Francis, H.L.h.per.  Private  tuition, 
f  Grubb,  H.  a.  mu.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
(  Woolridge,  S.  M.  Athelstan  College,  Folkestone. 

Higgs,  L.  W.  s.  Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

(  Clarkson,  A.  E.  Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey*. 

I  Hepburn,  E.  M.  Belmont  House,  Derby*. 


(  Chatterton,F.M.»ui.  Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey*. 

I  Drew,  H.  F.  M .  f.  Private  study*. 

i Gruchy*, A. M./bnu.  Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 
Ilyams,  E.  R.  The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 
Pearce,  A.  C.  mu.  Portway*  College,  Reading. 
Rodgers,  A.  d.mu.  St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 

C  Gibbs,  E.  II.  2(5  Ashley*  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 

<  Issard,  B.  M.  Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
(.Pollard,  E.  M.  mu.  Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 

(  Budd,  L.  D.  Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 

j  Lomax,  E.  A.  d.  Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
("Bond,  F.  E.  II.  Gosport  Commercial  School. 

■{  Gould,  F.  AL  mu.  Eton  Ilouse  School,  Sheffield. 

(  Perrin,  A.  St.John’sIIighS. Foxley  Rd., S.W 

f  Bird,  F.  E.  Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

<|  Gladdish,  C.  M.  Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
(Reeve,  J.  Al.  Glebe  Place  S.,StokeNewington. 
fllulley,  A.  d.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

|  Pullen,  C.  Parish  Ch.  Al  id.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 

<J  Ray*ner,  Al.  Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,W. 

I  Steel,  E.  AL/.  per.  22IlatterSt.,Bury*-St.-Edmunds. 
(Turnbull,  A.  S.  s.  Parish  Ch.  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
("Addison,  C.  Kingsholme,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

3  Follows,  E.  G.  <7.  Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-AIare. 

1  Franklin,  M.  Glebe  Place  S.,  StokeNewingt on. 

(.KemptoigE.F.u.J/  .  North  Bristol  School  for  Girls, 
f  Ritchie,  L.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

(  Wright, C.F.AIa/e?-.  Leylands,  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 

Rowland,  E.  d.  Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 
(Horton,  A.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

\  Jones,  S.  G.  Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

’)  Messervy,  E.  /’.  Roy*al  Bay*Terr.S.,Gorey*, Jersey. 
(.AVebber,  B.  <7.  Kingsholme,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

(  Uridge,  E.  s.  llolmcroft  S.,  Bromley*,  Kent. 

(  Wildblood,  A.  s.  Parish  Ch.  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
(Ewing,  E.  A.  Private  study*. 

3  Haynes,  A.  C.  f.  X  Garn,  Bromley*,  Kent. 

1  Parsons,  F.  AL  d.  Eastbourne  ilouse,  Devizes. 
(.Simpson,  V.  A.  s.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
j  Hall,  A.  Park  House  School,  Alanchester. 

(  Pipe,  S.  A.  The  King’s  High  S.,  Warwick. 

Parsons,  I.  d.  Southside  Ho.,  Weston-s.-AIare. 

(  Baker,  E.  M.f.  d.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
-J  Harwood, ALL.  mu.  Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury*. 
(McGivney,  A.  d.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
(Edwards,  F-.  SouthamptonGirls’Coll.&IIighS. 
Kingston,  K.  Lewisham  Aliddle  Class  School. 
Thackray*,  L.  E.  li.  Parish  Ch.  Alid.  Class  S.,  Leeds, 
j  Parkes,  J.  E.  d.  Riversdale,Acock’sGreen,B’ham 
(  Slater,  E.  Merton  College,  Croydon, 

f  Haynes,  E.  1(5  Dalmeny*  Rd.,  Tufnell  Park. 

(Large,  M.  E.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
'Bullock,  Al.  AL  West  Kensington  High  School. 
Cummins,  L.  K.  d.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies, S.  E. 
y  Heathcote,G.G.AI.  Oakley  High  Class  S.,Southsea. 
1  a.  mu. 

[  Alorley,  Al.  10.  Grafton  Ho., LewisliamllighRd. 

j  Glenny,  F.  L.  Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

<  Pemberton,  H .  M.r7.  Southampton  Girls’  Coll.it  II.  S. 
L  Thackray,  E.  A.  Pari-hClnirchAIiddleCl.S., Leeds 
Cochrane,  E.J.  M.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies, S.E. 
(Auburn,  K.  E.  Westwood  Coll. S., Scarborough. 
(Iredell,  A.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Casswell,  M.  Alerlon  College,  Croydon. 
Fraser,  L.  E.  Ashdown  Villa  S.,  Hornsey. 
Palmer,  M.  I.  Knightsville, LewisliamllighRd. 
Walker,  E.  M.  mu.  St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 
(Witchell,  O.  Stratford  AbbeyCollege, Stroud. 
(  Boulton,  A.  P.  E.  Southsea  Collegiate  School, 
i  Hickman,  II.  a.  Aloselev  Ladies’ College. 

)  Ivocking,  E.  Mayfield  School,  Alarlborougb. 


i 


•  (.Taylor,  S. 
Spriggs,  M.  C. 
(Adkins,  N. 

(  Sherborne,  J.  F 
f  Ward,  II. 

(  White,  A.  L. 

(  Branch,  F.  E. 
y  Pickard,  A.  A. 


1’he  College,  Huddersfield 
1'he  Ladies’  College,  Derby*. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Leicester. 
24  Rye  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Archdale  College,  Southsea. 
Kingsholme,  Weston-s.-AIare. 
d.  Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley*, 
i  Wo  >d,  J.  A.  d.mu.  Friends’  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 

W  illmore,  E.  Sidcot  School,  We3ton.-s.-Alare. 

f  Blake,  E.  AL  d.  SouthamptonGirls’Coll.itHighS 
(Alorford,  L.  Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Scott,  C.  C.  s.  Cooper’s  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
j  Blake,  E.  R.  Wood  Green  College,  N. 

I  Alartin,  Al.  II.  d.  76 TheAIall,Newport,I.of  Wight 
McIlroy,M.E.  mu.  Girls’  Collegiate  S.  Whitchurch. 


(  Bonwick,  L.  A.  /'. 
<;  Codd,  A. 

(  Laurence, II. Ti.ger 
t  Howell,  J.  L. 

/  Smith,  Al.  A. 

Watkins,  A. 
f  Burge,  R.  Al. 

J  Harrison,  V.  E. 
j  Leggatt,  A.  Al. 
^Porter,  E.  II. 


Westwood  College,  Stroud, Clos. 
Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  M’d. 
Alinshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashforl. 
Salcombe,  College.  Loughton. 
Stratford  Abbey  Coll.,  Stroul. 
Leylands,  Stockwell  Road,  S.  V. 
Parish  Ch.  Mid.  ClassS.,  Leeds. 
Lonsdale  Ilouse  S.,  Norwich. 
Edinburgh  Ilouse,  Midhurst. 


Second  Class.— 1st  Division. 

Smith,  M.  S.  ger.  Private  study. 

Wheeler,  G.  E.  d.  Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Dyson,  A.  F.  High  School  for  Girls,  Hitehin. 

Kennedy, II. ALE. s.mu.  Beech  House,  Ripley,  Derby. 
Wyatt,  (J.  a.f.  ger.  Private  tuition. 

Stevinson.Al.H.  ww.  Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough, 
bane,  J.  F.  Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 

Walker, Al.  J. d.mu.  7  South  Bailey,  Durham. 

Iredell,  E.  mu.  Alerton  College,  Croydon, 
y  Noakes,  K,  AL  Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgale. 

(  Warne,  E.  Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

yCoxon,  W.  1.  d.  Anglo-French  Coll.,  Up. Norwood. 
(.  Elgar,  A.  11.  mu.  The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 

Johnston,  AL  mu.  The  AVest lands,  Scarborough, 
f  Churley,  A.  M.  1’ark  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

<.  Fapworth,  L.  J.  W.  Gower  Street  School,  W.C. 
r  Smith,  B.  d.  Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

<  Stevinson,  H.  AI.  Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
(.Wilson,  L.  M.  High  School  for  Girls,  York, 
y  Child,  E.  The  Old  Court,  Cirencester. 

(  Gilpin,  E.  AT.  s.  d.  47  Ladbroke  Grove,  AV. 

Worthington,  F.  AL  High  School  for  Girls,  York. 

(  Chambers,  AT.  mu.  Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

(  Porter,  AT.  Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Reader,  G.  E.  Salcombe  College,  Laughton, 
lvoek,  E.  M.  B.  Clarence  House,  Filey, 
y  Billing,  E.  AI.  L.mn.  S.MichaeTsC.,Shipton-u.-Wycliw. 
t  Glanville,  J.  f.  Thornpark,  Teigiimonth. 
y  Disteli,  Al.  f.  ger.  Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green. 

(.  Houghton,  C.  B.  High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

(  Lewis,  AI.  Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

(  Pullen,  A.  AI.  Addiscorube  High  School. 

(  Oouzens,  F.  mu.  Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

I  Hemingway,  G.  d.  Girls’  Grammar  S.,  Dewsbury. 

(  Dixon,  K.  E.  Trinity  llall,  Southport. 

(  Simpson,  A.  High  School  for  Girls,  York, 

y  Kelly,  E.  Al.  f.  Ursuline Convent  S.,Croonis  Hill. 
(  Wilson,  A.  AT.  Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

(  De  Paula,  V.  L.  ger.  Hendon  College,  N.W. 

-1  George,  AT.  G.  ger.  Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens. 
(.Parlett,  AL  St.  Helier’s  Coll.  School,  Jersey. 

/  Finnis,  II.  s.p.  AVest  Kensington  High  School. 

)  Grove,  F.  A.  Harbome  Ladies  Coll.,  Birmingli. 

I  Jensen,  T.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

(  Lester,  C.  M.  Trinity  Hall,  Southport, 
y  Burrows,  A.  Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

(Simpson,  At.  F.  Derwent  House,  Cockermouth. 
y  Porter,  F.  E.  G.  Alinshull  House,  Beckenham. 
i  AVellburn,  K.  AVestwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
C Asher,  A.  Devonshire  House  S.,  Carlisle, 

j  Broadbent,  F.  L.  Trinity  llall,  Southport. 

1  Brown,  G.  AT.  d.  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
LChapman,  AL  E.  High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
(Allan,  H.  N.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 

i  Bottom,  A.  H.  mu.  Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

-i  Couery,  A.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

I  Drinkwater.  B.  2(1  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 

1  Boulton,  Al.  L.  mu.  Leyhourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
LSpark,  L.  Al.  d.  Private  study. 
i  Anthony,  AT.  E.  Stoneygate  Collegp,  Leicester. 

’  Hare,  K.  A.  p.  Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

(.  Master,  AL  L.  Private  tuition. 

(  Coleman,  A.  E.  mu.  AVestwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 

•  Groner,  F.  Margate  Ladies’  College. 

I  Woolverton,  A.  High  School,  Bournemouth, 
f  ('hurley,  ILK.  Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

|  Hamer,  D.  Al.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
y  Lloyd,  AT.  Kensington  High  School. 

1  Russell,  E.  C.  The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

|  Sheard,  AI.  R.  Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

LAVilkinson,  L.  S.  ATecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

I  Dodgson,  F.  I.  Derwent  House,  Cockermouth. 

|  Fisher,  E.  Al.  l.adies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

y  Aloodie,  H.  T.  Private  tuition. 

|  Needham,  L.  Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 

|  Squirrell,  B.  H.  d.  Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
LWaddell,  A.  J.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath, 
y  Black,  K.  Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

(  Dixon,  E.  7  South  Bailey,  Durham, 

f  Daniel,  A.  AT.  mu.  Mil  ford  House,  Abergavenny, 
i  Aloore,  D.  AI.  h.  Girls’ Collegiate  School,  Leicester. 
(Cadman,  H.  AI.  OomerHouse,,  Upper  Teddmgton. 
-<  Dakin,  S.  E.  North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 

(-Dean,  AI.  St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 

(  Humphrey,  E.  E.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

■{  Probert,  E.  Collingwood  College,  Leo. 

(  Ridley,  A.  Mount  Eyrie,  Southport. 
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GIRLS,  Second  Class—  Continual. 


fBoam,  E. 

|  Davenport,  E, 

-j  Edwards,  A. 

Smith,  M.  D. 
LAVatkins,  E.  M. 
f Hendry,  M. 

<{  Kingsmill,  C. 
LSmith,  E.  F. 

(  Baines,  Iv.  10. 

|  Elliott,  A.  F. 

|  Holland,  E. 
j  Jones,  R. 

■{  Littlewood,  A. 

I  Marriage,  S.  M. 
Procter,  F. 
RatclifTe,  M.  A. 
.Scott,  E.  M. 

'  Bass,  L. 

Durrant,  F.  E. 
Howe,  B. 

Barter,  Iv. 

Lee,  M. 

Whales,  L. 
'Barber,  L.  M. 
Cousins,  M.  E. 
Dunn,  S.  C. 

J  Hogg,  M.  D. 

]  Jacobsohn,  F.  A 
|  McIntosh,  M. 

|  Marshall.  C.  II. 
LThcvenard,  L. 
fChettle,  A  -  M. 

|  Couban,  M. 

|  Horne,  D. 

■{  Pepper,  M.  C. 

|  Stephenson  G. 

I  Turner,  A.  M. 
LWawn,  M.  A. 

I 'Jones,  A.  E. 
Midler,  F.  E.  N. 
Morgan,  E.  M. 

.  Orr,  M. 
j  Porter,  A.  L. 
LUsherwood,  E.  L. 
( Faraker,  C.  0.  C. 


7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Pk. 
d.  Carisbrook  H., Twickenham  Park. 
York  House  Coll.,Kilbum  Priory. 
Girls  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
u.  S.MichaersC.,Shipton-u.-Wychvv. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Fairfield  House,  Watford. 
d.  Girls’  High  School,  Swindon. 
d.  Belvedere  House,  Brighton. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 
Private  study. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

\n.  Eton  House  School,  Shelfield. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 
Harborne  Ladies’  Coll.,  B’ham. 
'i'he  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 
SouthamptonGirls’  Coll. &  High  S. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Fordington  Ho.  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

63  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

The  Orchard,  Kingburn,  Egham. 
d.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
d.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

St.  Kilda’s,  St.  Leonards. 
Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 
Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 
Clyde  Villa,  Ivilburn. 


mu. 


Harrold,N.M./.iHM.  Warwick  Hall,  Maida  Hill. 


d  Hiibener,  E. 

|  Oliver,  M. 
LRowcroft,  II.  Iv. 
'Berry,  K. 
Diinond,  E.  J. 
Dyne,  R.  A. 

Fase,  II. 

■{  Hammond,  M.  E 
McGowan,  A.  M. 
Mew,  E.  1 
Woodcock,  E. 


4  Waterloo  Terrace,  Newbury. 
d.  Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

6  Orchard  Gardens,  Teignmoutli. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
a.  North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 
Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 
Private  tuition. 
s.d.  47  Ladbroke  Grove,  Wr. 
f.il.  Ciapham  Park  Ladies’  Coll.,  SAY. 


.Woolley,  S  L.  17  Powis  Square,  Brighton 
’  Badhavn,  G.  A.  M.  s.  Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 

I  Cound,  W.  Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

Earp,  E.  Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 

Knights,  II.  D.  d.  Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 

Lawrence,  E.  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

'Astle,  E.  Melrose,  Lowestoft. 

Bulmnn,  M.  A.  Private  tuition. 

Burr,  E.  A.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

-  Garrett,  M.  E.  ner.  Univ.  College,  Avenue  Rd.,  N.W. 

|  Russwurm,  C.  E.  Beechwood,  Matlock. 

|  Shaw,  G.  Mount  Eyrie,  Southport. 

LSteele,  M.  Kingsholme,  Weston-super-Mare. 

('Barnes.  A.  mu.  Ladies’  S., King’s  Build.,  Chester 


Booth,  F.  M.  E. 

[  Dyer,  L. 

|  Finch,  R.  E. 
Gibant,  A.  M. 
Gough,  E.  G. 
Hewitt,  A.  M. 

|  Hinson,  C.  E. 
j  Hogan,  Iv.  S.  L. 

|  Hunter,  li.  H. 
LNutt,  S.  L. 

(  Davis,  E. 

|  Kendall.  E. 

|  Rixon,  B.  C. 

{  Sladen,  E.  M. 

|  Taylor,  E.  E. 

|  Turner,  E.  5f. 

I  West,  M.  II. 
("Codling,  A.  1). 

|  Fountain,  A.  0. 

|  Illingworth,  A.  M 
-1  James,  A. 

|  Peake,  W.  J.  M. 
CPoulton,  51. 
Chappell,  L.  I. 
Dauby,  B.  M. 
Daniel,  15.  V. 
Fisher,  M.  F. 
Longden,  E.  A. 

|  Smith,  M.  L. 

|  Stewart,  M.  F. 
LWay,  A.  J. 

( Bertram,  D.  E. 

I  Bridger,  F. 
Brooke,  D. 

Butler,  M.  C. 
j  Chapman,  E.  E 
Ezekiel,  R. 

Gray,  E.  M. 

Horn,  E.  R. 
Lurnsden,  F. 
Thomas,  S.  E. 
("Daniel!,  M.  S.  C. 


mu. 


St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Putney. 
Devonport,  Stoke  &  Stoneho.  H.  S. 
Zelzah  [louse  School,  Jersey. 
Convent  of  Jesus  &  Mary,  Ipswich. 
Southampton  Girls’  Coll.  &  H.  S. 
Leicester  Rd.  S.,MeltonMowbrny. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Private  tuition. 

Harborne  Ladies’  College,  B’ham. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
d.  Carisbrook  Ho.,  Twickenham  Pk. 
it.  1  Hurst  Villas,  Watford. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
mu.  Portway  College,  Reading. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
High  S.,  Queen’s  College,  B’ham. 
Tresilian,  Clifton. 

Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Orford  College,  ’Walthamstow. 
Private  tuition. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
d.  Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Stan  more  Ho.,Weston-s.-Mare. 
Hendon  College,  N.W. 
d.  Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Private  tuition. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N. Kensington. 
Parish  Church  Middled. S., Leeds. 
7  South  Bailey,  Durham. 
Y'etwyth  House,  Aberystwyth. 
Blandforcl  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 


/.  ger 


M 


|  Gratte,  1>. 

Hamilton,  G. 

I  Piercy,  E.  M. 
LSnowden,  E.  E.  d. 
Clarke,  C.  B. 
Conder,  E.  51. 
Hobson,  L. 

Jackson,  lv. 
Ledwith,  E. 

Lewis,  E.  I. 

Miles,  A.  F. 
Rawlings,  M. 
Shepherd,  J. 
Surrey,  F.  E. 

L Wilson,  A.  A. 
('Courtnall,  M. 
Death,  F.  E.  d. 
Deverell,  E.  M. 
Dyer,  C.  A. 
Ferrand,»H.  G. 
Hall,  H.  II. 

Harris,  M. 
Ilopwood,  E. 

Kidd,  M. 

Marshall,  G. 

Tabor,  E. 

L Wallace,  J.  R.  A. 
Bilke,  R.  E. 

Bowles,  li. 

Burgess,  M.  M. 
Greasley,  F. 

Jell,  I. 

Pearson,  E.  H. 
Scott,  I.  M. 

Stewart,  E.  M. 
Thomson,  M. 
Wilmshurst,  R.  M. 
^Zachary,  E.  M. 
Barugh,  M. 

Booth,  K.  A. 
Chapman,  M.  W. 
Garside,  51.  A. 
Greet,  C.  II. 
Gurney,  E.  51.  mu. 
Kennedy,  li.  J. 
Macmillan,  51.  A. 
Mathison,  51. 
5Ieyrick,  E. 

Smyth,  E.  A. 
Stuart,  51. 

Vernon,  li. 

Vines,  C.  S.  d. 
Wrightson,  A.  51. 
f  Byers,  51.  E. 

I  Cooke,  E.  L. 

|  Davis,  L.  E. 

|  Long,  A.  J. 

-{  51itchiner,  G.  mu. 
Paradise,  E.  51. 
Smith,  N.  G. 
Thomas,  51. 
Townshend,  K. 
Bastin,  M.  R. 
Brown,  E-  J. 
Eddington,  H.  C. 
Hutchinson,  E.  P. 
Isherwood,H.B.»ni. 
Lewis,  S.  mu. 
Mould,  F.  L. 
Ransclikc,  M. 
Young,  A.  E. 
("Green,  M.  F.  51. 

I  Low,  A.  L. 

|  Martin,  J.  51. 

\  Slillard,  B.  L.  d. 
Rowe,  51.  E. 
Stephens,  F. 

Swire,  G. 

Andrew,  E.  mu. 
Chandler,  D.  K. 
Collier,  G.  J. 
Daniel,  E. 

\  Freeland,  F.  5T.  d. 

!  Lovell,  E.  .1.  mu. 
\  51orton,  A.  E. 

I  Page,  A. 

LSalt,  51. 

'Browne,  E.  A. 
Curphey,  E.  J. 
Cutbush,  It.  51. 
Doeg,  51.  li. 

Gibson,  li.  A.  F.  51. 
j  Griffin,  li.  51. 

'  Lawrence,  It.  A. 
Rowse,  51.  A. 
Wellburn,  51.  E. 
Williams,  A.  51. 
Young,  C.  M. 
[.Young,  Z. 

Adams,  E.  S. 
Benedictus,  S. 
Carver,  E.  51. 
Constantine,  G. 
Ellard,  G.  E. 
Ellwood,  E.  F. 
Filmer,  E. 

Herrick,  L.  /. 
Hoosen,  51.  G. 
5Iartindale,  B. 
51etivier,  L.  51. 
Pollard,  C.  I. 
[.Wight,  51. 


5Iilford  House,  Newport,  51on. 
Southampton  Girls’Coll.  &  High  S. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Richmond  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Pk.,  Halifax. 
51erton  College,  Croydon. 

Belmont  House  School, Richmond. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 

Vernon,  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
5Ielbourne  House,  Hackney. 
Stroud  Green  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Sinclair  College,  Kensington. 
Enmoor  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  NewLeeds. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 
Southside  House,  Weston-s.-51are. 
East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
Victoria  House,  Upper  Tooting, 
King  St.  Seminary,  Southwell. 
Merivale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
Private  tuition. 

Greenliill  Park  Coll.,  Harlesdcn. 
Burlington  Slid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Slerton  College,  Croydon. 

H  addollouse  School, Scarborough . 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
QueensboroughC.,NottingHill.S(|. 
1<)3  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
llughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 

The  Old  Court,  Cirencester. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tres. 
Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Stella  House  Coll.  S.,Cathc:irtHill. 
Parish  Church  Slid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Sidc.ot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Claughton  College,  Birkenhead. 
Stella  House  Coll. S.,CathcartHill. 
Private  tuition. 

QueensboroughC.,  Notting  H.  Sq. 
Slerton  College,  Croydon. 
Townley  Llouse,  Ramsgate. 
SlariaGreyScliool ,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Stanley  House  S.,  Stock ton-on-T. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Ilitchin. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 
Southampton  Girls’  Coll.&High  S. 
1  Hurst  Villas,  Watford. 

Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Haddo  House  S.,  Scarborough. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Slare. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Ashleigh  House,  Tutbury. 
Ladies’S.  .King’s  Buildings,  Ches’r. 
Brockley  High  S.  for  Girls,  S.E. 
Parish  Church  5Iid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Private  study. 

St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
High  School,  Maidenhead. 
Vicarage  Road  School,  Edgbnston. 
Buena  Vista,  AVeston-s.-Mnre. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Tliornpark,  Teignmoutli. 

Girls’  High  Scoool,  Swindon. 
5Ialvern  House,  Reading. 

51ilford  House,  Abergavenny. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
S.Michael’sC.,Shipton.u.-Wychw. 
5Ieeklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Sidcot  School.  Weston-s.-5Iare. 
Highgate  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls. 
Handsworlh  Ladies’  College. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Belmont  House,  S.,  Richmond. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Holmedune,  Blundell  sands. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
5Ieeklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Glengarry,  Birkdale 
Wembdon  Ho.  S.,  Northampton. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Southampton  Girls’ Coll.  &  HighS. 
Addiscombe  House,  5Iargate. 

East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
Church  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Somerville  School,  Higligate. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 


Second  Class.—  2nd  Division. 


f  Ashby,  E.  G. 
Burton,  51.  E. 

Helm,  J.  C. 
Pittaway,  A. 

Poole,  A. 

Prince,  F. 

Randall,  F.  E. 
Ransford,  O.  B. 

Ray  ner,  5T.  51. 

I  Smith,  A.  M. 
IWilliams,  E.  G. 
'Francklow,  C.  H. 
Gulliver,  C.  L. 
Herdman,  51. 

.  Langridge,  G.  M. 

|  Learner,  51.  C,  d. 

|  Lewis,  C. 

\  Mackern,  E. 

|  5Ieyer,  E. 

|  Noakes,  E.  51. 

1  Pentelow,  F. 

Potocka,  F.  R. 
j  Rickwood,  C.  51. 
j  Thomas,  51.  M. 
LWink,  A.  L. 

Beer,  51.  A. 

Bevan,  15. 

Bewley,  G. 

Duggan,  A.  E. 
Fowles,  A.  d. 

Frearson,  A. 

How,  A.  E. 

Koek,  E.  B.  51. 
51ayoss,  E. 

Toovey.  51.  E. 
Tyler,  T. 

.Wright,  A.  mu. 

(  Garrod,  E.  5r. 

■J  Lax,  M.  5r. 
CWigley,  W. 
fChallis,  S.  A.  AY. 

Lamb,  A.  J. 

I  Mills,  M .  T.  d. 

|  Schmidt,  15.  it. 

-!  Shepperson,F.5I.  d. 
Steele,  B. 

Thomas,  51.  E. 
Trumper,  A.  A. 
Worsfold,  51.  13.  51. 
l"Dun,  L.  S. 

Gelder,  J. 

Hewitt,  H.  S. 
Iveddle,  L.  B.  G. 
Pearse,  A.  R. 
i  Skipwortb,  F.  A. 

I  Smallwood,  E.  A'. 

|  Smith,  E.  K. 

|  Smith,  51.  M.  d. 
I  Staniforth,  A. 
j  Turner,  51.  E. 
IWagstall’,  E.  F. 
Brown,  L.  51. 

Coles,  R.  51. 
Dunkley,  A.  L. 

Go  wan,  5T. 

Gray,  F.  E. 
Harman,  Z.  51. 
Harvey,  E.  A. 

■i  51undy,  E. 
j  Pemberton,  J. 

I  Reid,  A.  51. 
Stancliff,  F.  II.  d. 
Taylor,  A.  11. 
Thomas,  E.  E. 
Thomas,  F. 
Whiteley,  E.  51. 

(  Barnes,  E.  51. 

Bate,  I.  E.  d. 

Butler,  51.  II. 
Harrison,  B. 

Hirst,  F.  C. 
Horsman.  L.  F. 
Hughes,  K. 
Hutchinson,  51.  D. 
James,  15. 
Macdonald,  51.  B. 
Robinson,  G.  F.  O. 
Rowland,  A.  51. 
Wyatt,  K.  I. 

Baker,  51.  L. 

Beal,  E. 

Hill,  C.  C. 

Hunter,  E.  L.  f. 
Judd,  It.  15. 

-j  Marshall,  A.  51. 
Parkes,  L. 

[  Phillips,  15.  S. 

|  Whitley,  E.  G. 
[Woodhams,  A.  51. 

(  Bawden,  Iv. 

|  Cooke,  J. 

I  Dawes,  B.  AY. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Haywood,  M.  A. 

Hoi  horn,  E.  51. 
Kimber,  F.  51. 
LTurner,  I). 

(  Barbier,  51.  51. 

I  Beavan,  A.  L.  H. 

|  Bourne,  J.  A.  mu. 

I  Coles,  Iv.  L. 
j  Collier,  A.  L, 


Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-51are, 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Proprietary  Scliool,  Dudley. 
Clanville  Ho.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Edinburgh  House,  51idhurst. 
WembdonHouseS., Northampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

JIargate  Ladies’  College. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Battlehurst,  Hexham-on-Tyne. 
St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford.  ‘ 
The  Ladies’  College,  Derby. 
Camden  School  for  Girls.  * 

Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunt. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Lewisham  College,  Lewisham. 
Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Devonia  House,  Exeter. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Kingsholme,  AVeston-s.-5'Iare. 
Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 
Belmont  HouseSchool,  Richmond 
Sunny  Bank,  Bolton. 

Holmeroft  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Dartmouth  Girls’  School. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  15. C. 
St. Helier’s  Coll. , AVollingborough. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Olton  High  School,  Birmingham. 
S.MichaersC.,ShiptorMi.-AVychw. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Private  tuition. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Southampton  Girls’  Col.  &  High  S. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

York  House  Coll. .Ivilburn  Priory. 
51eckleuburg  House,  Putney. 
5Ioseley  High  School  for  Girls, 
llughenden  Hall,  AVim borne. 
AValtliamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Sidcup. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 
The  Laurels,  Wetherden. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield, 
llughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  5'lacclesfield. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Maida  Yale  College,  W. 

Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 

47  South  Street,  Durham. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Croft  House  School,  AYallingford. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Anglian  Girls’  Coll.,  Bp.Stortford. 
Ivnightsville,  Lewisham  High  Rd. 
Twickenham  College. 

AVoohvich  and  Plumstead  High  S. 
Queen’s  Colbge,  Acton. 
Kensington  High  School. 
Minslmll  House,  Beckenham. 
Ladies’ Col. &HigliS., Leamington. 
Private  tuition. 

Arnold  House  School,  Leieesh  r. 
Ciapham  Park  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.  W. 
5  Sussex  Slace,  Southsea. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 

N.  Yorkshire  S.,Coatliam,  Redear. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
St.  John’s  College,  Ashbourne. 
Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
St.  Bees’  College.  Southsea. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Clare  House  S.,  Northampton. 

!)  Ivingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
SI.  Kilda’s,  St.  Leonards. 

Audley  A’illas  S.,  Saffron  AYalden. 
Oakengates  School,  Shropshire. 
Torquay  High  School  for  Girls. 
FernBank, Wandsworth  Common. 
Braybrooke  College,  Hasting. 
AVest  Cornwall  College,  Penzaiice. 
Girls’Grammar  School, Dewsbury. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zoueh. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Manor  View  Ladies’  S.,  B’mouth. 
Scotland  Place  S.,  St.  Helier’s. 

0  Orchard  Gardens.  Teianmouth. 
The  AA’oodromrhs,  51oseley. 
Cambridge  House,  Newbury. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 


no 
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GIRLS,  Second  Class—  Continued. 

|  Cullen,  E.  M.  Kensington  House,  Cardiff. 

|  Fisher,  A.  Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 

■{  Goodman,  M.  K.  Brighthelinston,  Birkdale. 

|  Higgs,  E.  cl.  Summerbrook,  Reading. 

|  Holyoake,  M.  E. '  cl.  Hartfell  College,  Southport, 


mu 


Lester,  A. 
i  Mason  ,  E.  L. 

|  Nattle,  R.  M. 

I  Stanton.  E. 

I  Terry,  L. 
f Calvert,  M. 

|  Fry,  M.  C, 

|  Mitchell,  E. 

I  Pickstone,  Iv. 

•J  Rapson,  A. 

|  Ryan,  G.  S. 

|  Sibree,  A.  1). 

Tarling,  E. 

LWood,  M.  W. 
f  Hague,  H.  M. 

|  Hargreaves,  M.  J. 

|  Hunt,  E.  1. 

|  Mansergh,  1).  C. 

I  Marsh,  G.  L. 

|  McGill,  G.  K. 

-(  Owen,  E.  F. 
Poingdestre,  S.  A. 
Pratt,  M.  H. 

I  Steed,  M.  S. 

|  Weaver,  L. 
j  Whitmell,  A. 

L Young,  E. 
fBullock,  B. 

I  Bundy,  L.  A. 

I  Dunn,  M.A.  i 
|  Grundy,  F.  G. 
j  Haslam,  S.  E. 

|  Hird,  F.  M. 

{  Hooper.  M.  F. 

Inglis,  E.  M. 

I  Masse,  C.  F.  M. 

Mawdsley,  E. 

|  Piper,  A.  E. 

|  Sandford,  D.  M. 

L Wheeler,  M.  E. 
TCoates,  E.  W. 

]  Dawes,  R. 

Johnson,  A.  L. 
Lackenby,  J. 
Lawman,  A. 
Levene,  B. 

Levy,  S.  G. 

-{  Manlove,  L.  M. 
Mason,  B.  M. 

Nash,  M.  E. 
Rayner,  A. 

Smith,  M.  L. 
Taylor,  S.  G. 
Vincent,  A. 

Watts,  A.  M. 

With,  O.  B. 

I  York,  E. 

C Allan,  Iv.  M. 

|  Cook,  V.  G. 

|  Darroch,  M.  S. 
j  Derriman,  M . 

|  Edlington,  A. 

|  Evans,  15.  M. 

Fletcher,  M.  F. 
j  Gaudin,  A.  T. 

|  MacEwan,  A.  J,  I 
|  Smith,  H. 

|  Waldock,  E.  M. 

|  Williams,  E.  R. 

L Wright,  K.  M. 
fFox,  E.  J.  m, 

|  Gaiger,  F.  A. 

|  Gillard,  A.  B. 

|  Jenkins,  M. 

|  Keely,  V.  M. 
j  Mannington,  E 
-j  Reeves,  A.  C. 
Robinson,  F.  A 
Rochat,  F. 

Simpson,  A. 

Squire,  K.  M. 
Storey,  M. 
LTarrant,  E. 

Booth,  L.  M.  mu. 
Brandon,  E.  A.  A. 
Finch,  E. 

Gray,  I. 

Hannant,  E.  M. 
James,  E.  M. 

.  Jones,  E.  G. 

-{  Jones,  G.  J. 
Lemon,  E.  A. 
Oakey,  J. 

Owen,  L.  J. 
Parkinson,  M. 
Round,  I.  Al. 
Waugh,  E.  M. 

f  Brushfield,  E. 

|  Caven,  L. 

;  Downey,  B. 

Ferris,  L. 

Gray,  M.  E. 

Read,  L.  A. 
Reingpaeh,  M.  A. 
Rutley,  E. 


Granville  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham. 
Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 
d.  Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Mcadowlands-HigbS.,Ashton-oi;-Mer. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Macclesfield. 
St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 
Tewkesbury  High  School. 

High  School,  Earn  worth. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Cromer  House,  UpperTeddington. 
AValthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 
Whitstable  College. 

High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Glengarry,  B  i rkdal e. 

Private  tuition. 

Portland  College,  Hammersmith. 
The  High  School,  Hungerlord. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Zelzah  House  School,  Jersey. 

The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
d.  Holmedune,  Blundellsands. 
Merivale  H.,  Newport,  Salop. 
Twickenham  College. 
u.  Oxford  Lodge  S., Wolverhampton. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Uppingham  High  S.,  for  Girls. 
The  Seminary,  Yarm-on-Tees. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
The  Chestnuts, Craven  Park.N.W. 
Loud.  H  ighS.ofCounn.,N.  F’chley. 
Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
Athelstan  House,  Margate. 
d.  Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Brundon  II.  S.,  South  Croydon. 
Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Rathmore,  Clifton. 

Audley  Villas  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 
cl.  Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

S t.  H el i er’s.Coll . ,  Wei  1  i ngbo rough . 
Gloucester  House  School,  Kew. 
Burleigh  House,  Margate. 

Private  tuition. 

Girls’  Coll.  S.,  Bexley-Heath. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Holmwood  Ho.,S.  Hill  Pk.,  N.AV. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
S.Michael’sC.,Shipton-u.-Wyehw. 
Ladies’  S.,  High  Street,  Cosham. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 

Tlie  High  School,  Walsall. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Fillebrook,  Sonthsea. 

St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 

5  Sussex  Place,  Sonthsea. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
AValthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
AVelsli  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
u.  ii  St.  John’s  Park,  Blacklieath. 

9  Ivingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
cl.  Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Ivy  House  School,  Trentham. 
Clare  House  S.,  Northampton. 
Glenholm  Girls’  S.,  Burgess  Hill. 
12  Reginald  Terrace,  Leeds. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough, 
s.  Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 


St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Tettenhall,  Bedford  Hill,  S.W. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital, AVestminster. 
Park-y-velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmthn. 
Univ.  College,  Avenue  Rd.,  N.A\r. 
Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square. 

21  HomePk.Villas, Stoke  Devonp’t. 
Private  tuition. 

Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Birklands, Holland  Park  Gardens. 
Brent  Hill  Coll.  S.,  Hanwell. 
Private  study. 

Buena  Vista,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,AVellingborongh. 
Ryeford  Hall,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 
Buena  Vista,  Weston-s.Mare. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Clissold  Coll.,  Brownswood  Park. 
Highgate  College,  N. 

Collingwood  College,  Lee. 


|  Unwin,  C.  Mount  Eyrie,  Southport, 

j  Wall,  F.  A.  Showellhurst  High  S.,  Moseley. 

LWilliams,  E.  M.  AVestbourne  House,  AVest  Cowes, 
f  Brazier,  E.  Greenhill  House,  Stourbridge. 

|  Craddock,  L.  M.  Abney  Park  College,  N. 

I  Edley,  C.  Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

J  Elliott,  H.  N.  St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 
Harmsworth,  A.  C.  Malvern  House,  Reading. 


Langley,  P. 
Lefevre,  J. 

Sutton,  A.  M. 
fBilbie,  E. 

|  Bowden,  L. 

|  Griffiths,  A. 

{  Harley,  S.  S. 

|  Langdon.  U.  M . 

1  Smith,  F.  M. 
LWildey- Wright,  J 
C Bennett,  I;. 

Byers,  A.  E. 

|  Duncan,  E.  M. 
j  Friston,  Iv. 

I  Goddard,  A. 

|  Hart,  M. 

|  Hill,  L.  C.  < 
I  Hotson,  A.  T. 

|  Ironmonger,  E 
|  Lawton,  M. 

|  Mackern,  A. 

|  McVicar,  F. 

|  Morrell,  B.  A. 
j  Rose,  F.  M. 

Tripp,  G. 


Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 
Brighthelinston,  Birkdale. 
Harley  House,  Hereford. 

33,  Sion  Hill,  Bath. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Pembroke  House  School, Bedford. 
d.  Northcote.TheHeath, Hampstead 
High  School,  TempleHouse,  Hull. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
AshtonGirls’HighS., Staley  bridge 
Stanley'  llo.  S.,  Stockton-on-Tccs. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Oxford  Lodge  S.,  Wolverhampton. 
St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Kensington  High  School. 

Ladies’  School,  Spilsby. 
McadowlandsHighS.,As  hton-on-Mer. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Derby. 
Fellenberg  School,  Maidstone. 
Alexandra  House,  Clifton. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Croft  House  School,  Wallingford. 


M. 


LWhittingham,  M.T.  Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 


A. 


"Burkill,  K.  J. 
Burrell,  M. 
Campbell,  E.  M. 
Chamberlain,  A.  S. 
Clarke,  E. 

Cutlack,  G.  M. 
Dannatt,  E. 

Dell,  E.  M. 

Evans,  A. 

Harvey,  P.  M. 

1  Hill,  lv.  R. 

|  Hussey,  F. 

|  Jacobs,  B. 

|  Makin,  F. 

I  Sanffleben,  L. 

Thomas,  G. 
LWight,  M.  M. 
Barnes,  E.  A. 
Beaton,  M.  E. 
Billington,  li. 
Bunker,  E.  S. 
Coulsting,  B. 
Davies,  L.  B. 
Graves,  At.  E. 
Hubbard,  A.  AT. 
Hulls,  II. 
Hutchinson,  A. 
Ingoldby,  E.  H. 
Lewis,  B. 

Popham,  E. 

Smith,  lv. 
Thomson,  AV.  B. 
Ward,  E.  AT. 

Wolfe,  C.  A. 
LAVriglit,  N. 
fBeck,  L.  F.  L. 

|  Brabrook,  I.  AT. 

I  Callender,  E.  C. 

I  Coning,  E.  E. 

|  Cory,  F. 

I  Do  Rue,  L.  J. 

-  Dowding,  L. 
Johnson,  F. 

Ivitto,  B.  V.  G. 
Alears,  R. 

Alorris,  E.  R. 

I  Pritchard,  A.  AT. 
Almond,  E.  AI. 
Balkwili,  II. 
Campini,  R. 

Davis,  C. 

Doubt,  E. 

Evans,  C.  L. 


Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

Abney  Park  College,  N. 

3  Castle  Street,  Barnstaple. 

The  Square,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Athelstan  House,  Atargate. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Glen  Lyon,  Sydenham. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  AVood. 
Lyndthorpe,  Romford. 

17,  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth.  ’ 
Harrow  House  High  S.',  Cardiff. 
Gf.HarrowdenHall,Wellingboro’. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Private  study. 
d.  Grove  College,  Betley. 

Carisbrook  Ho.,  Twickenham  Pk. 
Stanmore  House, Weston-s.-Mare. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

86  Warrington  Crescent,  AV. 
Leicester  Rd.  S . ,  AI  e  1  ton  AI  o  w  bra  y . 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Collingwood  College;  Lee. 
Wandsworth  II  ighSehool  for G  iris. 
Alerton  College,  Croydon. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Private  tuition. 

J.  Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Bladen  House  School,  Hove. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 
cl.  Garnault  House,  High  Wycombe. 
171  Church  St.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Gatefleld  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Charlemont  House, AV. Bromwich. 
AVesleyr  House  School,  Jersey. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Beaumont  Cross,  Newark. 
Baxterley,Rusthall,T’bridgeWells 
Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 
Ashleigh  House,  Tutbury. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Alanadon  Villa  School,  Plymouth. 
Farndon  House,  Brighton. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 
Highleigh  Ho.  S„  St.John’s,  S.E. 
Showellhurst  High  S„  Moseley. 
Fairweather,  AI.  H.  High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Freelove,  E.  AI.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Harding, AI.AI.H.  d.  FairfieldHeadHouse, Chesterfield. 


Ingoldby,  AI.  F. 
Nicholson,  A.  E. 
Norgrove,  E. 
Pigg, F.  AT. 
Probyn,  H. 

Roe,  E.  E. 
Taylor,  E.  AI. 
LAVhittle,  L. 

Bolt,  E.  F. 
Clarke,  AI. 
Dainty,  A.  CL  AI 
Dawson,  H.  C. 
Finn,  F. 

Glover,  A.  M. 
Gould,  E.  E. 

I  Hext,  B. 
i  Hills,  B.  M. 

{  Jones,  M.  J. 

|  Nixon,  E.  AI. 

I  Perkins,  AI.  B 
1  Pratt,  E.  A, 


G. 


Wandsworth  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 
Brundon  Ho.  S.,  South  Croydon. 
Private  tuition. 

Brighthelinston,  Birkdale. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

St.  AVinifred’s,  Southampton. 
d.  Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Alaria  Grey  School,  FitzroySquare. 
Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Private  study. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

The  Laurels,  Claybrooke. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
101  Alanor  St.,  Clapham. 


|  Proud  foot,  AI. 

|  Robey,  E.  AI. 

I  Rose,  A.  E. 
Sidebotham,  A. 
Sowton,  E.  Al. 
Triggs,  S. 

C Atkinson,  E. 
Bellows,  H.  B. 
Benge,  J.  AI. 
Breton,  li.  A. 
Curtis,  E.  L. 
Fenner,  E.  Al. 
Fortescue,  A.  E. 
Fry,  B.  F. 

Goff,  B.  C. 
Huscroft,  C.  A. 
Irish,  L.  J. 

Lloyd,  li. 
Newman,  E. 
Pepper,  AT.  L.  A. 
Shaw,  P.  lv. 
Tarran,  A.  S. 
de  Sal  is,  lv. 

Flack,  B.  Al. 
Hooker.  F.  E. 
Kew,  E.  M.  J. 
Langhorne,  L.  H. 
Marriott,  C.  J . 
Simpson,  L.  G. 
Teanby,  AI. 

I  Wilson,  Al.  F. 
Austin,  Al.  AI. 
Bowsher,  S.  A. 
Grassom,  F. 
Grigor,  A.  AI. 
Hulme,  li.  Al. 
Kelso,  E. 

Roberts,  W. 
Sherwood,  E.  B. 
Standring,  S.  E. 

I  Strood,  F.  E. 

I  Tilby,  A. 

|  Voase,  U. 

L Watson,  A.  AT. 


07  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
York  House  Coll.,  Kilburn Priory. 
Woodcote  Villa  School,  Epsom. 
High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Girls’  College,  Seascale. 
li.  Devon  County  School,  Tiverton . 
Southampton  Girls’Coll.  AHigli  S. 
West  Bank  School,  Sheflield. 
Handsworth  Ladies'  College. 
Finsbury  Park  High  School. 
Longley  Ho.  Coll.  S.,  Easingwold. 
Malvern  House,  Reading. 

The  Academy,  Banbury, 

Ladies’  S.,  High  Street,  Cosham. 
Arrow  House,  Kington. 

Uversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
Private  tuition. 

Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Alaria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Tudor  Ho.,  Darnley  Rd.,  Hackney. 
Pemberton  College,  Up.  Holloway. 
Private  tuition. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Parish  Church  Middled.  S., Leeds 
Belmont  House,  Boston. 
Moravian  School,  EastTytlierton. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
Acton  Lodge  School,  Cheltenham. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
ATalvern  House  School,  Southport. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

I  Hurst  Villas,  Watford. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Hartfell  College,  Southport. 

Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
High  S.,  Raleigh  Rd.,  Hornsey, 
is  Railway  Street,  Beverley. 
Atecklenburg  House,  Putney. 


Second  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


Botterill,  L. 

Carter,  A.  A. 

Day,  J. 

Faraday,  E.  AT. 
Fletcher,  A.  A. 
Jones,  L.  AI.  C. 
Nixon,  A.  P. 
Oldroyd,  li. 
Oliplmnt,  J.  IT. 
Phillips,  A. 
Rossiter,  C.  AT. 
Sharp,  R. 
Sparshott,  A.  L. 
Spilling,  AT. 

Wade,  F.  To 
Willard,  Al.  F. 

'  Baines,  F. 

Caldwell,  E. 
Edwards,  E.  Al. 
Evans,  B.  L. 

Evans,  V.  II . 

Isaacs,  Al.  A. 

.  Lobb,  E.  E. 

-  Morton,  G. 
O’Leary,  B. 

Phelps,  A.  B. 
Romney,  L.  H. 
Simpson,  E.  Al. 
ISutcliffe,  E.  J. 

Booth,  Al.  E. 
Davies,  A. 

Elliot,  G.  E.  A. 
Gregory,  E.  d. 
Horslield,  E.  Al. 
Hcwcroft,  E. 

Lusty.  IC.  A. 

Sier,  B.  E. 

Taylor,  E.  M. 
Tomlinson,  F. 
Ward,  C. 

Baker,  E.  E.  Al. 
Bourdass,  F.  C. 
Buckingham,  Al.  A 
Bunting,  D.  E. 
Dillon,  A.  E. 
Everist,  A.  C. 
Gough,  E.  II. 
Harper,  Al. 
Hulbert,  F. 
Luttman,  E.  AT. 
Alaedougall,  Iv.  C. 
Alii  burn,  S.  S. 
Pertis,  E. 

Postlethwaite,  A.  H, 
Salamon,  Z. 

Shedd,  Iv.  E. 
Stokes,  C. 
Thompson,  A. 
Wallis,  C.  E. 

.Watl  e  ston,  I.  AT. 
fBeskbane,  E. 
Blake,  B.  F. 

Edney,  M.  K. 
Hickman,  S.  F. 

-{  Hobling,  A. 


Alount  Devon  Ldg.,  Scarborough 
St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Laurels,  Claybrooke. 
Broomfield  House,  Morley. 
Private  tuition. 

Baxterley.Rusthall.T’bridge  Wells 
Uppingham  High  S.  for  Girls. 
High  S.,  Queen’s  College,  B’ham. 
Brownhill’s  House,  Southamiiton. 
South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Rd. 
St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
PortlandSt.Ladies’S., Manchester. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Leith  House,  Acton. 

Belmont  School,  S.  Croydon. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Anglian  Girls’  Coll.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
The  Hollies,  Snettisliam. 
Stanmore  House,  Wes  ton-s.- Ala  re. 
Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 

4  Trinity  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
Girls’  High  School,  Swindon. 
Longley  IIo.  Coll.  S.,  Easingwold. 
Brean  Down  House,  Burnham. 
Greenhill  House,  Stourbridge. 
AVear  Terrace  S. ,  Bishop  A  ncklaud . 
Aliddle  Class  S.,  Heaton  Norris. 
Girls’  Grammar  S.,  Dewsbury. 
Warwick  House,  Littlehampton. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 

4  Trinity  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

Ivy  House  School,  Trentham. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Leicester. 
Gatefleld  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Endsleigh  Ho.  S„  EndsleigliGdns. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Ladies’HighS.,Chorlton-c.-Hardy. 
Westhill,  Brack  ley. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Priory  School,  Thaxted. 
Newcastle  House,  Lewes. 

6  Windsor  Terrace,  Whitby. 
Clapham  Park  Ladies’College,  S.W. 

5  Sussex  Place,  Southsea. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Audley  Villas  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Leighton  College,  Birkdale. 

3  Portland  Place,  Newbury. 
Alecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Farrington  House,  Chichester. 
Alecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

21  HomePk,  Villas, Stoke,  Devonpt. 
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GIRLS,  Second  Class— Continued. 


Iversvvell,  G. 
Phillips,  J. 
Raiment,  E. 

Straw,  A.  F. 
LThomas,  A.  W. 
f  Anger,  C. 

Baily,  G.  E. 

Briggs,  L. 
Edmondson,  II. 
Elton,  E.  J. 
Gardner,  S.  F.  A. 
Grant,  M.  It. 
Hamilton,  E.  mu 
Horne,  E. 

Knott,  B.  E. 
Lonsley,  B. 

Lowe,  H.  G. 
Robinson,  A. 

Ross,  M . 
^Rowlandson,  S. 
("Baily,  E.  M. 

|  Best,  L.  L.  C. 
Blake,  F.  M. 
Boddy,  A. 

Braclier,  E.  M. 
Davidson,  A. 

Day,  A.  B.  L. 
Dean,  B.  E. 

Evans,  A.  It. 
Glazebrook,  A.  B. 
Guest,  E. 

Jackson,  H. 

Laing,  J.  M. 
j  Pinder,  A. 

|  Poyntz,  E.  H. 
j  AVlieeldon,  51. 
^Woodcock,  51.  E. 
fCarliell,  51. 
j  Daniels,  E.  H. 

I  Hudson,  F.  E. 

•{  Keyzor,  E.  F. 

Plowright,  C.  L. 

I  Wether  all,  C.  E. 
Baker,  A. 

Bird,  C.  S. 
Bowcher,  A. 
Cornfield,  51 . 

Fitt,  L.  A. 

Golby,  51.  A. 

Grey,  S. 

Hart,  D.  S.  B. 
Hulseberg,  A.  51. 
Kisch,  E.  H. 
Rawson,  A. 
Robilliard,  A.  C. 
Shaw,  E.  B. 
l^Stock,  L.  51. 
("Cave,  E. 

Oubitt,  A.  L. 
Davidson,  E. 
Fishwick,  W. 
Freestone,  B. 

■<  Gambling,  51.  51. 
Hardy,  1'. 
Howard,  A.  C. 
Ingram,  T.  51. 
James,  H.  W. 
Marsh,  51. 

Way,  V.  , 

"Beswick,  A. 

Ellis,  A. 

Gaudy,  E.  M. 
Graham,  51.  A. 
Hill,  M.  M. 
Hulbert,  E. 
Miller,  E.  51. 
Perchard,  A.  P. 
Player,  E. 

Rogers,  K. 
Thatcher,  A. 
Tracey,  51.  L. 
f  Brooks,  51. 
Callwood,  C. 
Oonolnn,  G. 

Davis,  H .  E. 
Hague,  B. 
Hargreaves,  L. 

■f  Harris,  A. 

I  Hudson,  C. 

|  Langton,  K. 

|  51axim,  H.  F. 

|  Pratt,  G.  M. 
LSeager,  11.  E. 

C  Bentall,  E.  S. 

I  Berrv,  A.  51. 

|  Codings,  C.  L. 

|  Comely,  51. 

|  Dawbarn,  51.  P. 

|  Eltoft,  E.  J. 

-{  Grlfliths,  G. 
Harris,  A.  E. 


St.John’s  HighS.,Foxle.vRd.,S.55T. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Leicester. 

‘21  HomePk.  Villas, Stoke.Devonpt. 
Castle  Buildings,  Oswestry. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

High  School,  Maidenhead. 
Finsbury  Park  High  School. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Queenswood,  Clapliain  Park. 
Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Southampton  Girls’  Coll.&  High  S. 
Kingsholme,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Cambridge  House,  Newbury. 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
Byeulla,  Southsea. 

Private  tuition. 

Sun nybank ,  Wilmslow. 

The  Hollies,  Snettisham. 
Pembroke  House  School,  Bedford. 
Lyndhurst,  Leicester. 
PortlandSt.Ladies’S., Manchester. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-5Iare. 
Twickenham  College. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
HaudleyHouse.Ncwark-on-Trent. 
Montpelier  House,  Brentwood. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

T  wy  ford  Ho.,  K. Henry  ’sRd .,N.  W. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Mount  Pleasant  School,  Derby. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 

78  Guildhall  St.,  Bury  St.  Edm. 
Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Private  tuition. 

Athelstan  House,  Margate. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

1  Southernhay  5Vest,  Exeter. 
Devonia  House,  Exeter. 
Twickenham  College. 

Private  tuition. 

51ilston  Villas,  Fareham. 
51elbourne  Coll., Thornton  Heath. 
High  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

Ladies’  S.,  High  Street,  Cosham. 
10  S. Stephen’s  Cres.,5V’bournePk. 
The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 
Malvern  House,  Reading. 
Brighton  House,  Oldham. 

Ion  House  School,  East  5tolesey. 
Brean  Down  House,  Burnham. 

5  Sussex  Place,  Southsea. 
Twickenham  College. 

Addiscombe  House,  Margate. 
Lynton  House,  5Iargate. 
Farrington  House,  Chichester. 
AleadowlandsHo.,  Ashton-on-Mer. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Stanmore  H.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 

Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Com. 

’.  Byeulla,  Southsea. 

Trafalgar  Sq.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Highfield,  Harrogate. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Moravian  School,  East  Tytherton. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Hollies,  Snettisham. 

Royal  Bay  Terr.  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey. 
Vicarage  Road  S.,  Edgbaston. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kenningtou. 
Granville  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Bank  House  School,  Seaforth. 

St.  Agnes’  S.,  East  Grinstead. 
Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
St.  Elpbins,  Crosby,  Liverpool.  ■ 
Glengarry,  Birkdale. 

Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Gotham  Girls’  High  S.,  Bristol. 
Dartmouth  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 

St.  Mildred’s,  W.CromwellRd.,S.5V 
Cambridge  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Worcester. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport 


Iiornibrook,  E.E.  J.  Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Johnson,  E.  High  School,  Leytonstone. 

Potts,  A.  It.  St.  John’s  51  iddle  S„  Kenningtou, 

Rust,  E.  Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 

L  Woolf,  B.  S.  Trebovir  HouseS.,  Earl’s  Court. 

rBaldock,  G.  Mayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 

|  Bocock,  B.  E.  Abu  Idea,  Bournemouth. 

|  Carter,  A.  51.  South  College,  Kettering. 

1  Chambers,  G.  78GuildhallSt.,BurySt. Edmunds. 

I  Hall,  F.  The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 


Jervis,  51.  51. 
Nichols,  C. 

Preston,  M.  E. 
Richards,  F.  E.  mu. 
Trench,  F.  S. 
Williams,  A. 
.Williams,  51.  E. 
Brown,  F.  V. 
Charlesworth,  A.  A. 
Edwards,  5r. 

Francis,  G.  B. 

Giffin,  F.  S. 

Hayes,  L. 

Hix,  51.  K. 

Hughes,  A.  J. 
Renshaw,  E.  L 
.Thorburn,  J. 
f  Batchelor,  51. 
Battersby,  J.  G. 
Culver,  H.  51. 
Gimlette,  D. 

-  Harfeld,  J. 
Hudleston,  A.  51. 
51eanlev,  L. 

Snell,  F. 

Spencer,  A.  51. 
("Brockman,  T.  A. 
Bunting,  K. 

Collen,  A.  L. 
Herbert,  F.  E. 
Knott,  51. 

Lings,  F. 

51cDowall,  E.  K.  L, 
51oon,  A. 

Rogers,  L. 

|  Shepherd,  E.  G. 

I  Tibbies,  A. 
l.55rillis,  E.  S. 

Lovett,  K.  F. 
Pepper,  51. 

Tanner,  M. 
f  Ash,  A. 

Bains,  A. 

Brogden,  A.  J. 
Cooper,  F.  51. 
Pinney,  F.  51. 
Spencer,  B.  51. 
Triggs,  E. 

White,  E.  O. 
f  Brown,  J. 

Burgess,  A.  B. 
Cross,  51.  E. 

Elkin,  J.  E. 

Harvey,  S.  51. 
Hawkins,  G.  Iv. 
Holmes,  E. 
Macturk,  M.  L. 

I  Miller,  M.  51. 

I  O’Brady,  F.  51. 
Smith,  L. 

Washbourne,  H.  M. 
.Worrell,  L. 

Cosby  E. 

Hale,  E.  51. 
Hawkins,  C. 

■j  Hicks,  C.  51. 
Lorimer,  B.  51.  D. 
Symonds,  A.  51. 
.Thompson,  51.  A. 

fBoddy,  E. 

I  Jay,  M.  H. 

Marriott,  A.  E. 
Pearce,  E.  51. 
Rossiter,  G.  51. 

Andrews,  C.  E. 
Beard,  51. 

Brown,  A.  W. 
Gimlette,  R. 
Judson,  A. 

Pearson,  E. 

Perry,  E.  K.  i 
-j  Phillips,  A.  L. 

|  Prince,  A.  E. 

|  Sellick,  51.  C. 

|  Shaw,  A. 
j  Smith,  W.  51. 

|  Tokelev,  E.  L. 
kWorrail,  F. 

fCowlinv,  51. 

|  Kny,  A. 

|  Lucas,  E. 

•i  Morris,  G. 

|  Pearce,  A.  J. 

|  Petley,  H.  M. 
[.Sellers,  A.  J. 

1  Cooke,  51.  51. 

(.  Sayer,  H.  M. 
("Burrows,  51.  S. 

I  Corby,  N.  L. 

|  Cox,  A.  L. 

J  Cryer,  51. 

1  Hartle,  51.  W. 

|  Stevenette,  E.  E. 
j  Tebbutt,  A. 

Ivarah,  E. 

( Barnsdale,  G. 

J  Barnwell,  E. 

1  Nathan,  N. 
kSmith,  M.  M. 


Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Fordington  Ho.  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 

11  Stopford  PL,  Stoke,  Devonport. 
Private  tuition. 

Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
South  Grove,  Rotherham. 
Hr.GradeGirls’S.jMerthyrTydfil. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital, Westminster. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital, Westminster. 
Private  tuition. 

Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
Ronhilda  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 
West  Bank  School,  Sheffield. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Newcastle  House,  Lewes. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Byeulla,  Southsea. 

33  Trinity  Street,  Borough,  S.E. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Oxford  Lodge  S.,  Wolverhampton. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Arnold  House  School,  Leicester. 
Gower  Street  School,  5V.C. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
Moravian  School,  East  Tytherton. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 
Highfield,  Harrogate. 

Maria  Grey  School,  Fitzroy  Square. 
21  Alma  Road,  Sheerness. 

6  Reigate  Villas,  Sutton. 

Stroud  Green  High  S.  for  Girl-. 
Leicester  Rd.  S.,  5!elton5Iowbray. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Maria  GreyScliool,  Fitzroy  Square. 
16  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

Royal  Alasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Merivale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 

13  Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Private  tuition. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Baxterley,  Rusthall,  Tunb.AVells. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Private  tuition. 

Westbourne  Ho.  S,, Southampton. 
Olton  High  School,  Birmingham. 
St.  Deny’s  Home,  Warminster. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Grendon  House,  Seaton  Carew. 
Pembroke  House  School,  Bedford. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Barn  Hill  School,  Stamford. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Southampton  Girls’ Coll. & High  S. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Camborne  House,  Torquay. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
5Iount  Devon  Lodge, Scarborough. 

PortlandSt.Ladies’S., Manchester. 
Bath  High  School. 

Pentlana  Ho.,  Wandsworth  Com. 
Private  tuition. 

Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 

Oak  Bank,  Radcliffe. 

5Tansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Byeulla,  Southsea. 

Malvern  House,  Bloekley. 

Private  tuition. 

E.AnglianGirls’Coll.,Bp.Stortford 
Buxton  Collegiate  S.,  Kennington. 
Private  study. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Carlsruhe  College,  Crouch  Hill. 

7  Castle  St.,  Dalton-in-Fumess. 

Croft  House  School,  Wallingford. 
Greeuhill  House,  Stourbridge. 
Malvern  House,  Bloekley. 

Orford  College,  Walthamstow. 
St.Mildred's,W.CromwellRd.,S.W 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 

30  Hilldrop  Road,  N. 

Royal  Crescent  Coll.,  5Inrgate. 
Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Rushford  House  S.,  51anchester. 
Beaumont  House,  Llanelly. 
Carlton  House  School,  Eccles. 
Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
Collingham,  Newark. 

PortlandSt.  Ladies’S..  51a  nonest  or. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Montague  HouseS.,  Weymouth. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 


fBarnes,  B.  C. 
Holmes,  E.  M. 
Norbury,  L. 

,  Roe,  Iv. 

LTurner,  J. 
("Didron,  L.  C. 

I  Hayes,  A. 

|  Hooper,  A.  A. 

-!  Knight,  A.  A, 

|  Morgan,  A. 

|  Paton,  E. 

LRoofe,  A.  M. 
f  Adamson,  Iv. 
j  Boddington,  51.  E. 
J  Harrison,  M, 
i  Hoare,  51.  S, 

|  Tate,  K. 
LWimbush,  E.  51. 


Westhill,  Brackley. 

The  Ferns,  Leamington. 
Ladies’HighS.,Chorlton-c  .-Hardy 
Byeulla,  Southsea. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Private  tuition. 

Moravian  School,  E.  Tytherton. 
St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N. Kensington 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

7  Castle  St.,  Dalton-in-Furness. 
Avondale  College,  Croydon. 
Plumpton  House  S.,  Tue  Brook 
Private  tuition. 

Oak  Mount,  Burnley. 

Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 
Plumpton  House  S.,  Tue  Brook. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 


Third  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Nicolson,  51.  N. 
Dent,  E.  A. 

Mossop,  51. 

Todd,  51.  51.  mu. 
Lloyd,  E.  51.  J. 

Ott,  A. 

$  Alger,  J.  E.  A. 

<  Simpson,  E. 

Robson,  E.  A. 
Stokes,  lv.  E. 

r  Barker,  51.  E.  B. 
j  Bates,  51.  d. 

lHartland.F.  L.  d. 
(  Evans,  E. 

(  Mason,  L.  G. 
r  H niton,  T. 
i  Johnson,  C.  51.  mu. 
Allin,  F.  51. 

Figgis,  E.  D.  mn. 

r  Fosbery,  51.  d. 

\  Lockwood,  E. 

)  Stainton,  E. 

(  Stanswood,  F.  mu 
j  Ireland,  51.  C.  H. 

J  Lowe,  W.  d.mu. 

Wooding,  G.  d. 

Stirke,  R.  P. 
Daniels,  E.  s. 

I  Bailey,  E.  51. 
51applebeck,  A.  J.  d. 
I  Wildeblood,  G.  E. 

C  Ferrand,  L.  S. 

)  Fountain,  51.  E. 

)  Gates,  A.  L.  mu. 
v Pearson,  51.  P. 

Golding,  A.  51. 
f  Arter,  E. 

I  Dimmack,  E.J.  mu. 
I  Isherwood,  A. 

-{  Palmer,  A.  51. 

Sampson,  A.  J. 

I  Tanslev,  Iv.  51. 

L Woodward,  F. 

C Bowman,  N. 

I  Browne,  F.  Iv, 

I  Craven,  5\T. 

<  Dolman,  M. 

I  Pratt,  J. 

I  Walker,  J.  P. 

L Wells,  E.  L. 

Carey,  Iv.  51. 
Hemmant,  F. 
Hurstwaite,  E.  J. 
5Iasey,  E.  L. 

-{  Ravenshaw,  F.  L. 

I  Sutcliffe,  E. 

I  Warden,  A.  51.  d. 
LWilkes,  E.  E. 
Ewbank,  51.  E. 
Ireland,  L.  51.  C. 
51attei,  M.  d. 

Rickard,  51.  d. 

5rineent,  G.  I.  d. 

fCapsey,  E.  L. 
j  Chandler,  L.  51. 

-j  Hinshelwood,51.)H« 
I  Kershaw,  E. 
LYoung,  S.  B. 
Barrow,  A. 

Baylield,  E.  mu. 
Corbett,  C.  d. 

Deane,  G. 

{  Falkner,  51.  B. 

|  Howell,  51.  E. 

|  Jones,  E.  51. 

I  Noble,  E.  C. 
LReeves,  E.  H. 

( De  Caux,  51.  S. 

|  Gayner,  E.  S.  mu. 
Gray,  E.  51. 

-{  51olyneux,  H.  51. 

I  Porter,  51. 

I  Smeeton,  C.  E. 

L Weston,  E.A.5V.  d. 
f  Biddlecombe,  51. 

|  Burrow,  51.  R. 

|  Crosslev,  G. 

I  Fox,  51.  M.  S. 

■{  Gerrans,  A .  51. 
Huggins,  51. 
Matthews,  C.  A.  d. 
Power,  E.  A. 


d. 


mu. 

d. 


Ivniglitsville,  Lewisham  High  Rd. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Kensington  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
St.  Andrew’s  House,  Hove. 
51oseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 

3  Pembridge  Gardens,  Bayswater. 
Charlemont  Ho.,  W.  Bromwich. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Huime. 

Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Kingsholme,  5Veston-s.-51are. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Gills. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 
St.51ildred’s,W.CromwellRd.S.W 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll. .Wellingborough. 
AllenOlney  Ho.,  Belsize  Pk.Gdns. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston -s. -51  are. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Derby’. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Victoria  House,  Upper  Tooting. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney’. 
Northbury  House,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
193  The  Grove,  Hammersmith. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Oxford  Lodge  S., Wolverhampton. 
Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gdns. 
Parish  Church  51id.Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Portland  College,  Hammersmith. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Buena  Vista,  Weston-s.-51are. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Richmond  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Sandliolme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
5Terton  College,  Croydon. 

The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Ladies’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  Leam’ton. 
Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

Tanshelf  Hall,  Pontefract. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Furzebank,  Richmond. 

Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

174  Church  St.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Buckland  House,  Axminster. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 

St. Mildred’s,  W.CromwellRd.S.W 
Ladies’  College,  Ealing  Common. 
The  Beeches,  Franche,  Kidderm’r. 
Downs  College,  Clapton,  E. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
The  Cedars,  Ponders  End. 
.Torquay  High  School  for  Girls. 
The  Church  High  S.,  Colchester. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
10St.Stephen’sCres.,W’bourn.Pk. 
11  Chatsworth  Square,  Carlisle. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Bath  High  School. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

4  Cumberland  Gdns., St. Leonards. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
0  Bougliton  Street,  Sunderland. 
EnmoorLdg.  Coll.  S.,  New  Leeds. 
TheOrme  Girls’  S.,N ’castle, Staffs. 
5Terton  College,  Croydon. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Kingston  House  School,  Clifton. 
St.John’s  Middle  S„  Kennington. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 
Ladies’  College,  Ealing  Common. 
Private  study. 

78GuildhallSt.,BurySt.  Edmunds. 
Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Victoria  Rd.  School,  Harborne. 
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L  Robin  son,  E 
(  Be  van,  C. 

1  Horsley,  H. 

'1  Waddell,  C. 
t  Ward,  J.  E.  L. 
rHill,  M.  H.  mu 
|  Holmes,  M.  J. 

-f  Price,  L. 

|  Roberts,  L. 
LWarneford,  J. 
fBadcoc.k,  M.  C. 

|  Blunt,  M.  E. 

|  Child,  E.  G. 

|  Gillson,  F.  M. 

I  Heaton,  L.  M. 

■i  Jones,  A.  B. 

|  Lomax,  M.  S. 
j  Marples,  E. 

|  Parker,  E.  B. 

|  Rien,  J. 

I  Wilson,  M.  E. 
fGouldbourn,  A.  M, 
Horsey,  C.  N. 
Marsden,  M.  F. 

-i  Masked,  F.  R. 

|  Mason,  M. 

I  Thwaites,  L.  M. 

LT timer,  E. 
f  Barker,  H.  J. 

'  Burke,  E.  M. 
Dobson,  G.  c 
Eder,  F. 

Hastilow,  A. 

|  Layman,  M.  C. 

I  Rogers,  M. 

LRowse,  M.  A. 
("Adams.  A.  M. 

|  Clark,  E. 

|  Cook,  S.  W. 
j  Haworth,  H. 

■i  Ireland,  K.  1. 

I  Kenyon,  E,  C. 

|  Medforth,  N. 

|  Pegler,  A.  E.  de  J. 

I  Russell,  T. 

Ualt,  A.  M. 

( Beament,  A.  M. 

|  Chapman,  A.  C. 

|  Hardwicke,  G.  M. 

Iredale,  E.  M. 
j  Joscelyne,  E. 
i  Lawes,  A.  J. 

|  Raby,  M. 
LSmithson,  A. 

( Burrell,  M. 

Dakin,  M. 

Davies,  E.  E. 
Dawson,  A. 

Dawson,  K. 

Farler,  I. 


Dore  &  Totley  High  S.,  Sheflield. 
Ladies’Coll.&  HighS., Leamington 
Beeclnvood,  Matlock. 

Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Clare  House  S.,  Northampton. 
Harborne  Ladies’  Coll.,  B’ham, 
BartholomewHo.  S.,  KentisliTo  wn 
63  Kensington  Gardens  Sq.,  W. 
cl.  Twickenham  College. 

Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Whitchurch. 
The  Old  Court,  Cirencester. 
Private  tuition. 

Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Falkuer  College,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Vicarage  Road  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Endsleigli  Ho.  S.,Endsleigh  Gdns. 
Clevedon  Lodge,  Reading. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Castle  Buildings.  Oswestry. 

Mayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Bishopsgate  Girls'  School,  E.C. 
Leyiand  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

17  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Gloucester  House  School,  Kew. 
Peterborough  Ho.,  Handsworth. 
Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Stella  Ho.  Coll.  S.,  Cathcart  Hill. 
Thornpark,  Teignmouth. 

Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 

St.  Helier’sColl., Wellingborough. 
Claremont  Ho.,  Waterloo,  L’pool. 
Park  House  School,  Manchester. 
7  AtlanticTer.W.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Private  tuition. 

Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 
Hawthorn  Ho.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Sunderland  House,  W.  Brighton. 
22  Hatter  St.,  Bury-St. -Edmunds. 


Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
Worcester  Road  School,  Redditcli. 
Malvern  House,  Reading. 
mu.  Mount  Eyrie,  Southport! 

(i  Windsor  Terrace,  Whitby. 
Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls, 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
4 Cumberland  Gdns.,  St.  Leonards. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Kingsholme,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

|  Mountford,  L.  II.  E.  Queen's  College,  Acton. 

|  Player,  E.  Holmcrol’t  School,  Bromley, Kent. 

LWoodward,  L.  Beaumont  Cross,  Newark! 

Barnet,  E.  A.  d.  39  Onslow  Road,  Richmond. 
Bradshaw,  W.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Coleman,  A.  A.  Portway  College,  Reading. 

David,  E.  Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 

Fry,  A.  W  Acock’s  Green  Ladies’  C.S.,B’ham. 

Lowe,  E.  Lulworth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

Robinson,  M.  C.  N.E.  Dist.  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 

Red  House  School,  Barnstaple. 

(In/mhrulirp  Hoiisa  frmlrlfVvivl 


Saxon,  M.  V.  C. 

Shoobridge,  M.  E.  cl.  Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 


I  Trengrouse,  E.  M.  Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
LWray,  B.  Summerbrook,  Reading, 

f  Buchman,  C.  M.  tl.  Belmont,  Dover. 


Chi  vers,  M. 

I  Church,  F. 

Digby,  M.  F. 

I  Edwards,  C.  E. 

I  Hammond,  M. 

|  Kent,  R.  E. 

1  Nash,  E.  S. 

CBarrett,  E.  M. 

|  Bedells,  A.  M. 

I  Blyth,  E.  E.  S. 

I  Chapman,  F.  < 
1  Edney,  E.  0. 

|  Harrison,  A. 

|  Jones,  E.  M. 
Moate,  J.  Melt. 
Passingham,  E. 
Phillips,  B. 
Sutton,  M.  B. 
Taylor,  B. 
Thompson,  K.  W. 
Watson,  M,  It.  K. 
Webb,  E.  E. 
IWoodhouse,  E. 

( Bowles,  E.  G. 
Brittain,  A.  A. 
Bromley,  M.  A. 

|  Holt,  N. 

Imbert,  I.  M. 
King,  I.  M. 

|  Potts,  A.  E. 

I  Radway,  E. 

|  Welch,  M.  E. 

L Wright,  G.  L. 
f  Baker,  A.  L.  M. 


mu.  High  School,  Herne  Bay. 

Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Fern  Bank,  Wands worthCommon. 
A.  Sinclair  College,  Kensington. 
d.  The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Solsgirth  House,  Highgate. 
Lichfield  House  S.,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Grattan  House,  Great  Malvern. 
d.  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Farrington  House,  Chichester. 
The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 
Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Strath  willanH.,  Commercial  Rd.,E 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hitchin. 
Southampton  Girls'  Coll.&High  S. 
Wembdon  Ho.  S.,  Northampton. 
High  S.,  Raleigh  Rd.,  Hornsey. 
Wellesley  College,  Colchester.' 
Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 
Malvern  House  School,  Southport. 
Private  study. 

Audley  Villas  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 
The  Ladies’  College,  'Wellington. 
Lichfield  HouseS.,  Stone,  Stuffs. 
d.  St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 

Hill  House  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Harborne  Ladies’  Coll.,  B’ham. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Lichfield  House  S.,  Stone,  Staffs. 
d.  Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

33  Camperdown,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 


Brett,  M. 

Brooks,  L. 

Daniel,  W. 

De  Berry,  W.  M. 
George,  M. 
Huggup,  L.  A. 
Lovett,  M.  S. 
Morgan,  E.  M. 
Power,  M. 

Rayner,  A. 
Thomas,  M.  A. 
Tomlinson,  E. 
.Watt,  E.  H.  A. 
''Atkinson,  A. 
Bailey,  L.  I. 
Brennand,  C.  I. 
Burn,  E. 

Hart,  F. 

Ingram,  H.  M. 
Johnston,  E. 
Mercer,  E. 

Osmond,  E.  G. 
Patterson,  A.  M. 
Scace,  A.  A. 

Shear  wood,  A. 
Steer,  A. 

Taylor,  C.  E. 
Thompson,  A.  E. 

^  Wink  field,  A. 

'Best,  K.  A. 
Derriman,  M.  E. 
Fellows,  M.  E.  E. 
Greenhill,  M.  E.  M. 
Jones,  E. 

Rail  ton,  M.  E. 
Shears,  M.  B. 
Smith,  M.  F. 

Tong,  E. 

Vincent,  M. 
.Williams,  B. 

Alias,  E.  M. 

Benton,  E. 

Ohalke,  A.  A.  cl. 
Chisnell,  E.  A. 
Crennell,  E.  A. 
Gibson,  C.  P.  nat. 
Harper,  A.  L. 

-j  Harrison,  M. 

Jeune,  G.  B. 
MacArthur,  E.  B. 
Newson,  E.  M. 
Sawyer,  A.  H. 

Sheri  ngham,  M. 
Simms,  K. 

Topham,  S. 

Valon,  1. 

Williams,  M. 


Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
High  School,  Temple  Ho.,  Hull. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
cl.  Feilenberg  School,  Maidstone. 
Thornbeck  House,  Darlington. 
Athelstan  College,  Folkestone. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Byculla,  Southsea. 

Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Arrow  House,  Kington. 

High  School,  Upper  Norwood. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Sunny  Bank,  Wilmslow. 

Grattan  House,  Great  Malvern. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare, 
High  School,  Holyhead. 

Acres  House,  Edenfield. 

Brean  Down  House,  Burnham. 
The  Ferns,  Leamington. 

Audley  Villas  S.,  Saffron  'Walden 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W 
Private  tuition. 

Ladies’ Coll.  &  II  igliS.  .Leamington 
Crofton  House  S.,  Fulham  Road 


mu. 


Adnitt,  E.  M. 
Baker,  F.  C. 
Blyth,  H.  M. 
Bottomley,  W. 
Brown,  C. 
Brownjohn,  M.  E. 
Camm,  L.  M. 
Colebv,  E.  M. 

-!  Fry,  C.  M. 

Horne,  C.  E. 

Lee,  M. 

Nevill,  E.  K. 
Smeeton,  L. 
Sorensen,  A. 
Staynes,  L.  A. 
Stribley,  M.  S. 
Walker,  F.  M. 
Wardhaugh,  A. 
Corke,  J.  M. 
Green,  G.  M. 
Maynard,  F. 
Newman,  M. 
Newsham,  A.  M. 
Pope,  B.  M. 

Pople,  N.  1. 
Quilliam,  H.  M. 
Redfern,  A. 
Rickwood,  B. 

Rod  well,  V.  S. 
Ruffle,  E. 

Steane,  E.  N. 
Willis,  E. 

Wilson,  ,T. 

I  Wood,  C.  A. 
("Brooks,  M.  E. 
Butcher,  L.  B. 
Cousins,  A.  M. 
Cregeen,  A.  A. 
Gray,  L. 
Greatbacli,  A.  J. 
Hartt,  K.  W. 
Haswell,  G.  C. 
Havnes,  A. 

•i  High,  B.  M. 

Hunt,  G.  0. 
Jutsum,  B. 

King,  A.  E. 
Middleton,  A.  M. 
Milner,  E. 
Packham,  A. 

Page,  M. 

Paris,  J. 

Peart,  A.  M. 
Pointon,  R.  E. 


/• 


Tyrwhitt  College,  St.  John’s,  S.E 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

233  Elgin  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Bournemouth  Collegiate  School. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

26  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Linslade  House,  Crouch  End. 
High  School,  Farnworth. 
Highgate  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls. 
Stantway,  Bedford  Hill,  S.W. 

Warwick  Ho.  S.,  Littlehampton. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  CL  S.,  Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

Stanley  Ho.  S.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Newton  Hall,  Middlewich. 

Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Kemmendine  House,  Shrewsbury. 
Longley  Ho.  Coll.  S.,  Easingwold. 
Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 
Private  tuition. 

Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

St.  Mildred’s,  W.CromwellRd., S.W 
33  Camperdown,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
High  Street  School,  Stourbridge. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Wt-stbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 

Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Grafton  House,  Great  Malvern. 
Ashton  Girls’  High  S.,  Staley  bridge. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 

N.E.  Dist.  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
County  School,  Gloucester. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Pntney. 

St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Beech  House,  Ripley,  Derby. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 

St.  John’s  College,  Ashbourne. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
Seaton  House  S.,  Mutley  Plain. 

The  Orme  Girls’ S.,  N’castle,  Staffs. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

Leyiand  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Orme  Girls’  S.,  N’castle,  Start's. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Handsworth  Ho.  S.,  Northampton. 
Downs  College,  Clapton,  E. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 

The  Church  High  S.,  Colchester. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

Girls’  High  School,  Hastings. 

The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Holly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
E.  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 

High  Street  School,  Stourbridge. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Holmcrol't  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
d.  Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Ronton  Vicarage,  Eccleshall. 
DevonportjStoke&St.onehonse  H.  S. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Audley  Villas  S.,  Saffron  Walden. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Casliiobury  House,  Southend. 
Middle  Street  School,  Driffield. 
Athelstan  College,  Folkestone. 

West  Ho.  High  S.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hitchin. 


I  Rooth,  K.  M. 
LSmitli,  F.  A. 
'Ashenden,  E.  L. 
Bates,  S. 

Bell,  M.  C. 

Bond,  A. 
Buckley,  M. 
Catton,  L. 
Gilling,  N. 
Goodliall,  B.  E. 
Groves,  M.  M. 
Jacobs,  B.  H. 
Little,  F.  E. 
Manvood,  A.  M. 
Mason,  K.  C. 
McEnery,  T. 
Newman,  H.  M. 
Newton,  M. 
Pearson,  E.  R. 
Smith,  F.  B. 
Smith,  II. 
Whittam,  F. 
.Wright,  E. 

Barbour,  A.  M. 
Barrett,  E.  M. 
Bowman,  H. 
Bradley,  S.  E. 
Brett,  E.  S. 
Burton,  K. 

Colics,  II.  M. 
Edwards,  G. 
Gilchrist,  J.  T. 
Harris,  F.  J. 

■f  Hill,  E.  M. 
Hughes,  K.  M. 
Millson,  B. 
Nortlicote,  A.  E. 
Olive,  E. 

Pearsall,  C.  E. 
Rutherford,  A.  M. 
Thomas,  F.  W. 
Trotman,  M. 
Warrell,  II. 
Wilcox,  M.  L. 
.Woods,  A.  M. 

'Blakely,  G.  M. 
Cloke,  G.  E. 
Cross,  F. 

Delf,  A.  F. 

Elford,  A.  E. 
Freeman,  E. 

Hale,  L. 

Hearsey,  E. 

Ilott,  A.  M. 
Laugher,  F.  A. 
Milburn,  A.  E. 
Morris,  K. 

Nash,  A.  S. 

I  Parker,  C. 

|  Place,  G. 

|  Raven,  S.  J. 

I  Somers,  A. 

|  Staff,  S. 

I  Tipping,  F.  M. 
Uwins,  G. 

Watts,  F.  L. 
White,  F.  M. 
'Andrews,  E.  M. 
Barbier,  M.  C. 
Bernhardt,  B.  C. 
Buchanan,  J.  B. 
David,  B.  M. 
Dodd,  B. 

Drake,  M.  F. 
Francis,  R.  ,T. 

|  Frodsliam,  I. 
Gibbs,  E.  J. 
Griffiths,  F. 

Ilenk,  A.  T. 
Heywood,  E. 
Higman,  H. 
James,  B. 

Jefferys,  S. 

Johns,  L. 

Jones,  L.  E. 

Kelly,  E.  F. 
Lawrence,  A. 
Linnett,  A.  L. 
Mead,  M.  B. 
Opensliaw,  M.  A. 
Parker,  M.  M. 
Peat,  L. 

Pigg,  E.  M. 
Porritt,  E. 

Round,  A. 
Rutherford,  I. 

I  Sale,  E. 

|  Tyler,  A.  M. 
IWhite,  I.  E. 

f  Burnside,  A.  L. 

[  Cornish,  R.  M. 

|  Earl,  L.  K. 

!  Flavell,  M.  B. 

!  Foster,  E.  M. 
j  Foster,  H.  W. 

|  Fowles,  S.  F. 

I  Gage,  J.  A. 

1  Grosutt,  M.  E. 

{  Heygate,  A.  M. 

I  Howitt,  E.  A. 

|  Ivens,  G. 


The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield 
d.  Holdstock  Goll.,  Up.  HoUoway. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury 
Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens 
Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Lulworth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 
Portway  College,  Reading. 

Ladies’ Coll. &  High,S.,  Leamington 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Kidderminter  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Newnham  House,  Sherborne. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax 
The  Orme  Girls’ S.,  N’castle,  Starts. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Crouch  Ilill  High  School  for  Girls. 
Linslade  House,  Crouch  End. 

8  EskdaleTerr. ,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Ripou. 
d.  Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

63  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
Springfield  House  School,  Edgeley. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

Sunny  Bank,  Wilmslow. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Haddo  House  School,  Scarborough. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield. 
St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Kingston  House  School,  Clifton. 

0.  Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance 
cl.  Lewisham  Middle  Class  School. 

St.  Bernard’s  College,  Southsea. 
London  College,  Stratford. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Aim  Klea,  Bournemouth. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 
Charlemont  House,  W.  Bromwich. 
The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Hughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 

“  Wynnstay,”  Hornsey  Lane. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 

E.  AnglianGirls’Coll.jBp’sStortford 
Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster: 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 

44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
Peterborough  House,  Handsworth. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.  C. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Victoria  House  School,  Cambridge. 
St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 

M ayoHigh  S. for  Girls, Gravslnn R d . 
Maria  Grey  School,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Avondale,  Liverpool. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Atherfield  Honse,  Clifton. 

Private  tuition. 

Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 

20,  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

The  Orme  Girls’S., Newcastle, Staffs 
Private  study. 

High  St.  House  School,  Taunton. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Holbeaeh. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Eastnor  House,  Hereford! 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Casliiobury  House,  Southend. 
Springfield  House  School,  Edgeley. 
Queen's  College,  Acton. 

Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Wilber  House  Girls’S. ,  Biggies  wade. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

Grey  Coat.  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

228a  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
Buckingham  Crescent S.,M’cbester. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 

SandringhamH.,  Alexandra  Rd.N.W 
Leylands,  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
d.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Heyop  House,  Axminster. 

Larch  Mount,  Yatton,' Som. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Bath  High  School. 

The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class—  Continued. 


|  Kirton,  A.  M 
|  Mercer,  E. 

|  Milnes,  M. 

|  Smith,  C. 

|  Thomas,  A.  E. 
LWebb,  C.  E.  F. 

( Addison,  If. 

|  A’Deaue,  H.  M. 

I  Austin,  E.  A. 

I  Baker,  I).  L. 

|  Bate,  H.  G.  O. 

I  Butterfield,  R. 
Cooper,  M. 

Dewes,  H.  B. 
Douglass,  M.  A. 
Ewart,  E.  M. 

Fislie,  E.  A. 

Glover,  K. 
Goodenough,  A.  S. 

|  Grimes,  E.  K. 

-j  Higginbottom,  A. 
Hill,  M. 

Le  Gres,  L. 

London,  M.  B.  C. 
Morford,  E. 

Norman,  M.  E. 

N'ye,  M. 

Pincli,  F.  S. 

Potter,  E.  M. 
Ransford,  E.  V. 
Scott,  J.  M. 

Smith,  J. 

Stanford,  F. 

Timmis,  M.  M. 
Waters,  M.  L. 

L Wood-Hill,  C.  M. 

( Arundel,  K. 

I  Bairstow,  A. 

|  Baker,  E.  B. 

|  Ball,  B.  A. 
j  Barton,  C. 
Battersby,  E.  It.  M. 
I  Bickell,  E. 

|  Bryant,  J.  M. 

|  Chadwick,  H. 


Girls'  Collegiate  School,  Louth. 
d.  25  Rhodes  Street,  Halifax. 

Dalton  Girls’  School,  Huddersfield. 
WesternHou.se  School,  Nottingham. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Kingsliolme,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Marli  House,  Richmond. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Derby. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Haddo  House  School,  Scarborough. 
Minslmll  House,  Beckenham. 
Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
il.  Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
Portway  College,  Reading, 

Lystra,  Leckliampton,  Cheltenham. 
19  Belmont  Street,  Southport. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Girls'  High  School,  Hastings. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Girls’  School,  Asliby-de-la-Zouch. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
9  The  Grove,  Clapliam  Common. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

•5  Abbeville  Rd.  N.,  Clapliam  Com. 

3  Pembridge  Gardens,  Bayswater. 
Stanley  He  >use  S.  ,Stockti >ti-< ni-Tecs. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lylham. 
Ladies’  College,  Asliton-on-Mersey. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 


|  Charlesworfh,  B.  B.  Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 


Collard,  F. 

|  Davey,  E.  M. 

I  Dewey,  B. 

El  lues,  E. 

I  Finer,  E.  O. 

I  Halford,  E.  M. 

3  Hayter,  E.  G.  R. 
Hearn,  C.  E. 
Holton,  H. 
Knight,  A.  A. 
Martin,  I.  A. 
Neate,  H.  E. 
Portnell,  B. 
Reynolds,  L.  M. 
Riggs,  A. 

Rolfe,  B. 
Rosenthal,  A.  B. 
Rowe,  K. 

Sands,  E.  M 
Thompson,  E.  D. 
Wain,  A. 
Webster,  M. 
Whinnerali,  A. 
Whittaker,  R. 


South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Rd. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
West  End  House,  Wellingborough. 
Private  tuition. 

d.  Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S. ,  Leeds. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Coylton  House,  Wineantou. 
Lulworth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

20  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Ripley  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hitchin. 

N.  Yorkshire  S.,Coatliam,  Redear. 
Queenswood,  Clapliam  Park. 

Derby  High  School. 

Sandliolme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 


Haddo  House  School,  Scarborough. 
.Williamson,  F.  E.  P.  Caerleon  Ho.  HigliS.,  Aberystwith. 
fBarnett-SmithjM.M.J.  Holdstoek  College,  Holloway. 


Buncher,  A.  L. 
Chambers,  A.  M. 
Cornier,  M. 

Deacon,  G.  J. 
Diver,  51. 

Easten,  M. 

Fowlds,  51. 

Fuller,  L. 

Gain  ford,  F. 

Home,  E.  K. 

Ing,  II.  51.  S. 
Jenncr,  W.  B. 

J,  Kendall,  F.  B. 
Kentfield,  E.  51. 
Kittke,  J. 
Langford,  E.  A. 
Leigh,  51. 

I  Mackison,  K. 

‘  Nursey,  E. 
Parnwell,  C.  G. 
Pitcher,  G.  S. 
Rivers,  A.  E. 
Roberts,  G. 

|  Shillito,  E. 
j  Squire,  S.  C. 
j  Stephens,  A. 

I  Turner,  G. 
^Williams,  D.  R. 

( Allen,  B. 

I  Barke,  E.  51. 
Bennett,  II.  S. 
Chandler,  II.  G. 
Dover,  J. 

Elton,  A. 

Franklin,  G. 

Gray,  E.  G. 
Hankin,  T.  E. 
Hare,  51. 

Hay,  II.  C. 
Hayward  G.  A.  M. 


The  Hollies,  Birmingham. 

The  Beeches,  Franclie,  Kidderm'r. 
Private  tuition. 

5Iill  5Vall  House,  Sandwich. 

22  Hatter  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Warlaby  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
03  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  5V. 
Girls’  College,  Seascale. 

Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hitchin. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

70  The  Mall,  Newport,  1.  of  Wight. 
Rockliill  House,  Folkestone. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
5Iowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Ladies’  Coll.  School,  Aberystwith. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Port  way  College,  Reading. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 

St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 

33  Camperdown,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Dartmouth  House  College,  Dalston. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

146  St.  George’s  Road,  Bolton. 
Ladies’  S.,  Cauldon  Place,  Shelton. 
Whitstable  College. 

The  Cedars,  Ponders  End. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  5fargate. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Enmoor  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  New  Leeds. 
86  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Chestnut,  House,  Lincoln. 

Fairford  Villa  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  Old  Court,  Cirencester. 


|  Hickson,  J. 

|  Hughes,  F. 

■{  Impey,  G.  F. 
Johnston,  51.  S. 
Learner,  K.  A. 

51  eager,  E. 

5Iicliell,  E. 

|  5Ioore,  C. 

|  Perkin,  J.  C. 

|  Savory,  E.  K. 

|  Weston,  E. 

|  Whiting,  A.  51. 

|  Windust,  A.  C. 

|  Wolf,  B.  A. 
LWooldridgo,  F.  E. 
Alment,  C.  51. 
Amies,  E.  L. 

Bach,  P.  B. 

Brewin,  15.  A. 
Carson,  J.  E. 
Chapman,  A.  51. 
Cliovil,  E.  51. 
Crigliton,  F. 

Cuzner,  E.  51. 
Danger,  L. 
Eaglesfield,  E.  F. 
Eastwood,  E.  51. 
Elliot,  51.  B. 

Faden,  A.  5L  L. 
Folson,  E.  E. 
Fordliam,  E.  L. 
Fox,  L. 

Fulton,  L. 

Gallico'  E. 

Guthrie,  A.  B.  d 
Heath,  A. 

■{  Hipkins,  B.  A. 
Jarvis,  51.  G. 

Jones,  51.  C. 
Leathers,  A.  L. 
Lyon,  Id.  S. 
Marshall,  51. 
Morton,  E.  51. 
5Iullins,  E.  51.  ci 
|  Oliver,  L. 

Pinsent,  51.  L. 
Reed,  51.  51.  L.  51. 
Roberts,  51.  J. 
Tabor,  S.  F. 
Townsend,  G.  A. 
Turner,  E.  E. 
Weston,  K.  F. 
IVhite,  51. 

Young,  E.  C. 
Archer,  E. 

Bell,  51.  51. 
Brindley,  F.  51. 
Brown,  E.  S. 
Burslem,  D.  G. 
Chapman,  F.  51. 
Coales,  E. 

Davis,  F.  H. 
j  Douet,  E.  51. 

Fry,  51. 

Gibbs,  IT.  L. 
Gilmour,  E.  J. 

Hill,  F.  E. 

Hyde,  51.  E. 
Johnson,  S.  S. 
Kemp,  A. 

Lewis,  E. 
Littlewood,  H. 
Longfield,  A.  E. 
Loveless,  51. 

North,  N. 

Oates,  A. 

Pearce,  C.  M.  I. 
Pearson,  E.  A. 

Pigg,  M.  C. 
Pincombe,  L.  Iv. 
Pinyon,  T. 
Saunders,  E. 

Soars,  E.  51. 
Stafford,  W.  51. 
Thompson,  L. 
Todd,  I.  51.  51. 
Warren,  R. 

Woolfe,  B.  E. 
Wright,  E.  A. 
Wright,  F. 

Young,  E.  G. 

Allen,  E.  R. 
Baldwin,  A. 

Beard,  A.  O. 
Boulter,  L. 

Brison,  51.  B. 
Burrows,  E. 
Burton,  E. 
Campion,  W.  A. 
Cantelo,  B. 
Chalcralt,  1). 

Cold  well,  A. 

Davis,  A.  G. 

Davis,  51. 

Dean,  51.  S. 
Devereux,  E. 
Ditehlield,  S. 
Eastwood,  E.  B. 
Evans,  A.  51.  51. 
Fleming,  E. 

Gibson,  M.  E. 
Green,  L.  S. 
Greethurst,  51.  K. 


Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
5IayoIIigh  S.lorGirls,Gray’sInnRd. 
Brent  Hill  Coll.  School,  Hamvell. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Holdstoek  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Twickenham  College. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Grove  College,  Betley. 

22  Hatter  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

Atlielstan  College,  Folkestone. 
22Sa  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gale. 
Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Crofton  House  8.,  Fulham  Road. 
Wear  Terrace  S.,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Queenswood,  Clapliam  Park. 
Stantway,  Bedford  Hill,  S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

Churchill  House  School,  Alcester. 
Baxterley,  Rustliall,l"bridge Wells. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Private  tuition. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 
5Iayall  College,  Brixton. 

Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens. 
5Iiddle  Street  School,  Driffield. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

.  Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Havant. 

Welsh  Girls'  School,  Ashford. 

The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

4  Aden  Grove,  Stoke  Newington. 
Deighton  Villa  School,  Didsbury. 

.  Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Vernon,  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 
d.  Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Milton  School,  Northampton. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

Burslem  High  School  for  Girls. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
St.  John’s  Middles.,  Kennington. 
St.  Helier’sCollegc,  W  ellingborougl  i . 
Linden  College,  Nunliead  Lane, S.E. 
llighleigli House S., St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Buena  Vista,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Gosden  House,  Bramley. 

High  School,  Farnworth. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

High  School,  Leytonstonc. 
5tercvale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
The  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

The  Mansion  School,  Bildeston. 
Buckland  House,  Axminster. 
Everard  House  S. ,  King’s  Lynn. 
5Iayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

Ormond  House,  Paignton. 

Private  tuition. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

47  South  Street,  Durham. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Southside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Elm  Lodge,  Leytonstonc. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
Gosden  House,  Bramley. 

Private  tuition. 

Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 
Private  tuition. 

Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
The  Hall,  Billingborougli. 
Netlierwood,  Edgbaston. 

.Mayo  HigliS.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Beaulieu  House,  Sandown,  I.  of  W. 
5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Girls'  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Varteg  House  School,  Penartli. 
Girls’  Middle  Class  S.,  Clevedon. 
Private  study. 

Tewkesbury  High  School. 

Holly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 
Private  tuition. 

Havelock  House  S.,  Southsea. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Fairfield  Head  House,  Chesterfield. 
Hamilton  House  S.,  Warrington. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 


Hinwood,  51.  IT. 

-(  Hodgkinsun,  E. 
ITore,  C. 

Houghton,  K. 
Hume,  A.  G. 

|  Myatt,  A. 

Overbury,  E.  B. 
Padwick,  E.  E. 
Palmer,  F.  L. 
Parker,  L. 

Perry,  F. 

Piper,  F.  C. 
Pownall,  A.  51.  A. 
Promllock,  F. 
Sandilands,  !H. 
Surman,  A.  E. 
Tolley,  H. 

Walker,  G.  51.  A. 
Ward,  L.  E. 

Weston,  A. 

Wilkes,  E.  51.  R. 
Wilson,  A. 

Wilson,  E.  H. 
r  Bartlett,  51. 

Bishop,  G. 

Bocock,  E.  R. 
Bomford,  G.  E. 
Bowden,  K.  E. 
Brnnsdon,  A.  S. 
Cant,  F.  51. 
Chambers,  K.  E. 
Crawford,  F.  G. 
Dimelow,  A.  B. 
Ellis,  C. 

Ford-Smith,  E. 
Garnett,  B. 

Gavey,  E. 

Gibson,  J. 

J,  Goddard,  I.  E. 
Griffiths,  M.  J. 
Henderson,  51. 
Herridge,  E.  51. 
Hulme,  G. 

Johnson,  E. 
Nesliam,  E. 

|  Newbery,  E.  IT.  J. 

|  Oates,  51.  A. 

Pauli,  E. 

Sage,  51.  D. 

Simons,  F.  G. 
Swain,  C. 

Taylor,  A.  R. 
Tritton,  E.  51. 
LWliewell,  L. 

Aherne,  51.  E. 
Barnes,  M.  51. 
Bartlett,  A. 
Bateman,  L.  B.  51. 1 
Boyce,  K. 

Cozens,  C.  E. 
Crapper,  S.  O.  d 
Ewart,  K.  E. 
Farrow,  G. 

Grant,  Marie 
|  Green,  A. 

|  Green,  51.  5L 
Griffin,  5f.  W. 

|  Griffiths,  F.  B. 

|  Hall,  L.  G. 

|  Halliday,  E.  II. 
Hammond,  L.  V. 
ITelyar,  A.  51. 

Hill,  51. 

Holcombe,  A. 
Hutchings,  J.  5V. 
Hyde,  M. 

James,  C.  A. 
Langliam,  W.  L. 
Lawler,  M.  J. 
Linney,  L. 
Lockerby,  A.  C. 
5Iarston,  J.  A. 
51organ,  N.  L. 

Moss,  F.  S. 

51urray,  51. 
Redgrave,  F. 
Richards,  A.  G. 
Robinson,  51. 
Russell,  A.  II. 
Simpson,  C.  N. 
Stanbury,  E.  B. 
Symonds,  B.  S. 
Tomlinson,  J. 
Voysey,  E.  51. 
Walker,  A.  B. 
Williams,  F.  C. 

L Wright,  E. 
f  Benzie,  L.  A. 
j  Blades,  J. 

I  Chamberlain,  C.  E. 
Chambers,  51. 
Coghlan,  K.  D. 
Cookson,  G. 

Dean,  E.  51. 
Downer,  A. 

Griffith,  51.  E. 

Hall,  B.  E. 

Hands,  F.  E. 
Harrison,  E.  5L 
Harrison  51.  E.  51. 
•Ilawcs,  51.  I.. 
Hawkins,  51. 

Heath,  F. 
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5Ioravian  School,  E.  Tytherton. 
The  Orme  Girls’  8.,  N’castie,  Staffs. 
Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
St.  Jolin’sColl.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
The  Orme  Girls'  S.,  N’castie,  Staffs. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Morningside  College,  Hastings. 
Torquay  High  School  for  Girls.  “ 
Crouch  Hil i  High  School  for  Girls. 
Atlielstan  House,  5fargate. 

Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 

The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
llighleigli  IT.  S.,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Crofton  House  S.,  Fulham  Road. 
Leylaml  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Bust*  in  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  N.W. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Carrick  House,  Brampton. 
5Vosthill,  Brackley. 

The  Orme  Girls’  S.,  N’castie,  Staffs. 
Abu  Klea,  Bournemouth. 

Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 

St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 
Mayfield  School,  Marlborough. 
Longley  House  Coll.S.,Easingwold. 
Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 
Ladies’  College,  Asliton-on-Mersey. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trent. 
Sliowellliurst  High  S.,  Moseley. 
Stella  House  Coll.  S.,  Cat  heart  Hill. 
Clanville  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Ladies' Academy,  Shepton  Mallet. 
5Ialvern  House  School,  Southport. 
Parish  Church  Slid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

Stayo  High  S.,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
5Velsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

The  Hollies,  Birmingham. 

Stella  House  Coll.  S.,  Cathcart  Hill. 
5Vandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Glengarry,  Birkdale. 

Woodside  House  S.,  Sutton. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Blamlford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 

'.4  Aden  Grove,  Stoke  Newington. 
Carisbrook  Ho.,  Twickenham  Pk. 
Lansdown  College,  Netting  Hill. 

.  5Vestgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 
Gian  Dyfi  House,  Wisbech. 

Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 
Aslileigh  House,  Tutbury. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Handswortli  Ladies’  College. 
Charlcmont  House,  5V.  Bromwich. 
Hamilton  House  S. ,  AVarrington. 
Private  tuition. 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Royal  5Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Clanville  House,  Stoke  Newington 
Grove  College,  Betley. 

Southolme  High  S.,  AVhalleyRange. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 

4  Jesmond  Rd.,Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 
Kersall  Cell  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
29  Rothesay  Road,  Luton. 
Burlington  5Iid.  Cl.  Girls'  S.,  5V. 
5Iilburn  School,  Forest  Hill. 

N.  Camberwell  High  Schools,  S.E. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
5Iansficld  House,  Colchester. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Leylands,  Stockwell  Road,  S.5V. 
5Vestbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
5Iiddle  Grove  House,  Brentford. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Leicester  Rd.  S.,  Melton  5lowbray. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Blamlford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
5VTestbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 

26  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

16  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

The  Orme  Girls’S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Fairfield  House,  Watford. 
Glenholm  Girls’  S.,  Burgess  Hill. 
Wilton  House  School,  Chester. 

E.  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
Stella  Ho.  Coll.  S.,  Cathcart  Ilill. 
Holt  House  School,  Fakenham. 
.Marlborough  House  S.,  Brighton. 
Carisbrook  House, TwickenhamPk. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Holly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


GIRLS, 
Hirst,  L. 

Hutton,  E.  M. 
Jeffries,  G.  L. 
Maxim,  F.  E. 
McMillan,  C.  A. 
Miller,  H.  It. 
Morty,  A.  It. 

Mote,  H. 

Nixon,  M.  A. 
Flayer,  F.  G. 
Ramshaw,  E. 

Rear,  S. 

Sharpe,  E. 

Smith,  .1.  H. 
Stevens,  L.  E.  M. 
Sykes,  A. 

Thomson,  M.  L. 
Watkin,  1. 

AVevill,  C. 

White,  F. 

Wliitham,  .1. 
Wildblood,  M.  V. 

L Wyatt,  E.  II. 
Alston,  F. 

Barnes,  C.  J. 
Bennett,  F. 

Bird,  A.  L. 

Borelli,  E.  T. 

Boss,  R. 

Brewer,  E.  C. 
Brown,  E. 

Cannell,  A. 

Church,  L.  E. 
Cockin,  M. 

Cooper,  E.  L. 
Davis,  E.  T. 
Doman,  E.  51. 
Edwards,  S.  K. 
Elvidge,  F. 

Fines,  51.  K. 

Gavin,  E. 

Gosling,  G.  C. 
Haines,  A.  51. 
Hedges,  B.  B. 
Heppel  H. 

Hiscock,  E.  51. 
Howard,  E.  H. 
Johnson,  F. 
Lindfield,  G.  R.  51. 
Littledale,  F. 
5Iartin,  E. 
5IcKenzie,  51. 

I  51illington,  E.  5r. 

|  Nicholson,  D.  II. 

|  Phillips,  F.  51. 

|  Pickman,  G. 

|  Richards,  F.  G. 

I  Sprakett,  F.  K. 

I  Steane,  E.  F. 

I  Storey,  E.  51. 

|  Turner,  J. 

|  Watkinson,  51. 

Withy,  E.  51. 
QWriggle.sworlh,  S. 
f  Applebee,  C.  K.  51 
!  Box,  L. 
j  Buzzard,  E.  L. 
j  Coward,  B.  A. 

I  Cropper,  1>.  51. 
j  Davies,  51.  A. 

|  Dunklev,  C.  E. 

|  Dyas,  l>.  51. 

I  Fox,  E. 

|  Good,  B. 

|  Gookey,  E.  1 
I  Harris,  A. 

|  Hartley,  51. 

I  Heslop,  A. 

|  Higliton,  E.  C. 

Johnson,  L. 
i  Jones,  A.  V. 

|  Kelly,  E.  M. 
j  Kemp,  51. 

Lavington,  E.  51. 

|  Locke,  J. 

|  Marshall,  E.  B. 
5IcDowell,  N. 
5Iunro,  A.  51. 
Naysmith,  R.  E. 
Neal,  M.  L. 
Nicholson,  E.  A. 
Pearson,  G.  A. 
Pittard,  G.  F. 
Robinson,  L.  51. 
Rogerson,  L. 
Rutland,  51.  A.  II. 
Sliakerlcy,  51. 
Shufflebolham,  A. 
Smith,  A.  5V. 
Smith,  J.  L. 

Stock,  A.  51. 
Tomlinson,  A. 
Tucker,  51. 

Turner,  G. 
Tylecote,  J .  A.  51. 
5Vebster,  51.  I. 
AVinn,  L.  K. 
Wood,  S.  J. 

Ball,  O. 

Bassett,  F.  L. 
Boorman,  H.  51. 
j  Byles,  H.  C. 


hird  Class — Continued. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Pembroke  House,  Lee,  S.E 

20  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

Oak  Bank,  Radcliffe. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 

X.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

South  London  College,  Brixton  lid. 
Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Sunny  Bank,  Bolton. 

Ivy  House  School,  Trenthain. 

St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 

78  Guildhall  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
Beaver  House,  Farnliam. 

Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  5V.C. 

2  Duke  Street  Bath. 

Southolmc  High  S.,  AVhalley  Range. 
Hawkesbury,  Clevedon. 

ICingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 
Lowestoft  High  School  for  Girls. 
5Iontague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Higligate  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls. 
Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

48 1.  Ann’s  Pk.  Ter. ,  W’dswortli  Com. 
The  Elms,  Finchley  Road. 

The  Woodroughs,  Moseley. 
Showellluirst  High  S.,  5Ioseley. 
East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 

“  Lyndhurst,”  Upper  Norwood. 
Ladies’  Coll.  School,  Aberystwitli. 
Simla  House,  Lee  Park,  S.E. 
Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Crouch  Hill  High  School  for  Girls. 
Oxford  Lodge  S.,  AVolverliampton. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for.  Girls. 
5terton  College,  Croydon. 

Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

ICingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
The.  Gables,  Coventry. 

Linden  House,  Halifax. 

Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
College  Mount,  Otley,  Yorks. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston. -s.-5Iaro. 
Armley  Ladies’  School,  Leeds. 
Ormond  House,  Paignton. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Clifton  Ladies’  College. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton.  * 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 

21  Home  Pk.  Villas,  Stoke,  Devonp’t. 
Oaklands,  West  Hampstead. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 

Ashcroft,  Staines. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Hamilton  House  8.,  Warrington. 

N.  Yorkshire  S.,  Coatliam,  Itedcar. 
Holly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 
5Iiddlc  Street  School,  Driffield. 

St.  Catherine's,  Cardiff. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

5Ierevalc  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
5Iay(ield  School,  5Iarlborough. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 

22  Hatter  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
ICingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
llt>  Lordship  Rd., Stoke  Newington. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 

1  Southcrnhay  West,  Exeter. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

Westbourne  House,  5Vest  Cowes. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
The  Ormc  Girls’  S.,  N’castle,  Staffs. 
Llandaff  House,  Norwich. 

3  Grove  Terrace,  Rochdale. 
Clapham  Park  Ladies'  Coll.,  S.W. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 
Kemmendine  Ho.,  Shrewsbury. 
Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 


|  Collins,  L.  A. 
j  Cooke,  51.  F. 
Davis,  E.  51. 
Duncan,  S.  E. 
Edkins,  E.  51. 
Elliot,  K. 
Everett,  51. 
Fitton,  S.  E.  G. 
Foster,  E.  C. 

!  Fox,  51.  E. 
j  Frcwo,  F. 
Harding,  E.  E. 
Harris,  A. 
Hartree,  E.  51. 
Hensliaw,  II.  51. 
Hosmer,  A. 
Inglcby,  E.  51. 

-j  Janes,  E. 

Jones,  E.  51. 
Jupp,  N. 
Kershaw,  E.  J. 
Lazenby,  13. 
Lazenby,  F. 

|  bile,  E.  51. 
5lartin,  L.  51.  E. 
Nichols,  F.  E. 
Nicholson,  K. 
Powell,  A.  B.  C. 
Rooth,  51.  S. 
Ruck,  J.  C. 
Sanderson,  51.  A. 
Seabroolc,  B.  51. 
Smith,  H.  A.  D. 
Smytlie,  L.  D. 
Spicer,  J. 

Towers,  N. 
j  Vine,  L.  A. 
LWarlow,  E.  P. 


St.  John’s  5Iiddle  S.,  Kennington. 
Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

5Ioravian  School,  East  Tythcrton. 
Frivatc  tuition. 

Burlington  5Iid.  Cl.  Girls'  S.,  5V. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 

Hill  House,  Huddersfield. 
Higlileigli  Ho.  S.,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Lynton  House,  Margate. 

Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Belgrave  Collegiate  School,  S.AV. 
Private  tuition. 

Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
5Iorningside  College,  Hastings. 
Amble  College,  Streatliam,  S.W. 
5Iansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Amble  College,  Streatliam,  S.W. 
The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

St.  John's  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Hughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 

B.  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N.  Kensington. 
5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 


C  Ambler,  51. 
Aumonier,  A.  L. 
Birkett,  E.  A. 
Carrell ,  J.  D. 
Cartwright,  L. 
Causley,  F. 
Charlton,  51.  E. 
Cole,  A.  E.  d. 

Cole,  F.  51. 

Collins,  A. 

Curtis,  J.  A. 
Fletcher,  A.  C. 
Foulds,  51. 

Gibbon,  W.  51. 
Goodrich,  W.  L. 
Gould,  51. 

Grenfell,  A.  51. 

Guy,  L.  51. 

Hanson,  L. 

Hardy,  F. 

Hawker,  51. 

Horne,  E. 

«  Ligle,  51. 

|  Kill ick,  E. 

|  Le  Feuvre,  L. 

|  Mulluy,  H. 

|  Osiski,  A.  L. 

|  Pennefatlier,  A.  B. 

|  Penney,  F.  AV. 
Perry,  E. 

Petley,  A.  J. 
Pollard,  51.  B. 
Rogers,  51.  L. 

|  Sapsl'ord,  E. 

Silcox,  51.  L. 

Skey,  51.  51. 

Smith,  51.  E. 

Stent,  S.  51. 

Tangye,  E.  L. 
Taylor,  E.  A. 

Tilly,  T. 

Wells,  E.  S. 
Williams,  S.  E. 
Wolstencroft,  S.  E. 
AVooler,  51. 


Longley  House  Coll.,  Easingwold. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Collegiate  School,  Havant. 

Castle  Buildings,  Oswestry. 

Abney  Park  College,  N. 

AVarwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Hertford. 

Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 
Linslade  House,  Crouch  End. 
Stanmore  House,  5Veston-s.-5Iare. 
High  School  forGirls,  King’s  Lynn. 
The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Burleigh  House,  Margate. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-51are. 
Seaton  House  School, 5Iutley  Plain. 
Beaver  House,  Farnham. 

11  Tomlin’s  Grove,  Bow  Road,  E. 
Duncton  School  House,  Petworth. 
Halcyon  House,  St.  Heliers. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Ilulmc. 
Gloucester  House  School,  Kcw. 
Drayton  House  School,  Richmond. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 

E.  Anglian  G  's'  Col.,B’p’s.Stortford. 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro'. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Bishopsgate  Girls'  School,  E.C. 
Emwell  House  School, AVarminster. 
Stella  House  Coll.  S.,  CatlicartHill. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 

1  Carlton  Villa,  Thornton  Heath. 
Southside  House,  Wcston-s.-51are. 
College  House,  Hungerford. 

St.  Bee’s  College,  Southsea. 

4  Jesmond  Rd.,Newcastle-on-Tync. 
S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,5Ianchester. 
St.  AVinifred’s,  Clifton. 


'Ashworth,  A. 
Beaumont,  A. 
Boyer,  D. 
Chapman,  E.  L. 
Cruse,  J. 

Culverliouse,  F.  L. 
Emerson,  J.  51. 
Evans,  51.  K. 
Eveling,  F.  51. 
Fenner,  51. 

Fielden,  A.  51.  51. 
Garnliam,  C.  A.  L. 
Good,  51. 

Gourley,  L. 
Greaves,  G.  II. 
Griffiths,  B.  A. 
Grigg,  B.  A. 

Hack,  F.  E. 

Hall,  E.  S.  J. 
Harden,  F.  51. 
Hargreaves,  C. 
Harvey,  L.  E. 
Henslowe,  C.  F.  51. 
Image,  51.  D. 

|  Ireland,  K.  51. 
Jennings,  J. 

Lee,  L. 

Leftwicli,  E. 

Lewis,  C.  E. 

Low,  51. 


Parish  Church  51  id.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Royal  51a, sonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

St.  Bernard’s  College,  Southsea. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
A'ictoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
5Iayficld  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Longley  House  Coll. S., Easingwold. 
31)  Central  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
5Iayo  High  School,  i Gray’s  Inn  Rd. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Up.  Norwood. 
Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Royal  5Iasonic  Inst..,  Battersea. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Holly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Private  tuition. 

TheHighScliooljBury  St.  Edmunds. 
Malvern  House,  Reading. 

78  Guildhall  St.,  Bury  St. Edmunds. 
Vlerton  College,  Croydon. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
The  Orchard,  Kinburn,  Egham. 


Lyddon,  H.  A. 
5Iendelssohn,  E. 
5Iesney,  A.  S. 
5Ioore,  B.  S. 

Nicol,  A.  De  L’O. 
Odell,  L. 

Paige,  B. 

Parker,  51.  L. 
Phillips,  51. 

Pugh,  G.  E. 
Quennell,  51. 
Reader,  F. 

Rcdrup.  C.  A. 
Reeves,  A. 
Roberton,  B.  R. 
Shaw,  L.  H. 

I  Sirett,  51.  R. 
j  Sotliam,  A.  51. 
Taylor,  L.  G. 
Thompson,  51.  A. 
AVass,  II.  S. 

AVeekes,  H. 

AVeston,  J. 
Wilkinson,  E. 
^Williams,  J.  A. 

'Acton,  E.  51. 
Andrews,  51.  A. 
Balls,  E.  H. 

Barter.  G.  F. 

|  Blakeley,  51. 

Brown  A.  F. 
Candler,  AV. 

Carter,  F.  H. 
Crampton,  E.  K. 
Deakin,  A. 

Dowling,  B. 

Dyson,  G.  E. 
Elgood,  E.  51. 
Garland,  51. 

Gillett,  T. 

Hart,  51.  E. 
Hemsley,  H. 
Hering,  E.  E. 

Hill,  51.  E. 

Howard,  A.  G. 
Howard,  T. 

4  Laing,  L. 

Laird,  51.  F. 

Loader,  E.  A. 

|  5Ieader,  C.  L. 
5Iullins,  I.  F. 
Naylor,  N. 
Nicholson,  51.  N. 
O'Connor,  A.  51. 
Phillips,  C. 

Pitts,  W.  PI. 
Riemasch,  H. 
Rowson,  A.  51. 
Scott,  C.  A. 

Smith,  L.  E. 

Stroud,  51.  F. 

Swan,  M.  D. 
Targett,  E.  A. 
AValkey,  A. 

AVallis,  G.  AV. 

Waf son,  I.  S. 
Wilcocks,  51.  51. 
AVordingham,  K.  51. 
^AVorgan,  J. 

'Ames,  51.  E. 
Anderson,  C.  E.  51. 
Ashby,  A.  51. 
Austin,  E. 

Bartlett,  L. 
Belcliamber,  E.  C. 
Bevan,  AV.  51. 
Billing,  E.  II. 

Case,  lv. 

Caven,  A. 

Chaffer,  E. 
Chambers,  N. 
Clarke,  A.  C. 
Dawson,  B.  51. 
Deacon,  B. 

Deed,  R.  E. 
Delioninck,  A'.  T. 
Demarest,  R.  J. 
Dickinson,  E.  G. 
Dimmoek,  G.  E. 
Duncan,  E. 
Etheridge,  E.  51. 
Hodgson,  51. 
Jakeman,  A.  E. 
Jardine,  C.  E. 

Jones,  G. 

Jones,  S. 

<j  Knowles,  E.  51. 

Le  51  arc,  A. 

Lomas,  L. 

Lowe,  R.  R. 

51  iller,  51.  51. 
Morris,  A. 

Nagle,  E.  A. 

Naylor,  L.  51. 
O'Leary,  E. 

Perry,  A.  51. 

Phenix,  R.  51. 

Plant,  51. 

Redrup,  G.  51. 
Robarts,  C. 
Robertshaw,  C.  S. 
Ryall,  G.  M. 

Seale,  M.  A. 
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Jersey  Ladies’  College. 

Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 
All  Hallows  Orph.,  Ditchingham. 
Higlileigli  House  S.,  St. John's, S.E. 
3(3  Dahneny  Road,  Tufnell  Park. 
AVilber  House  G  irls’S., Biggies  wade. 
Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 
Llandaff  House,  Norwich. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
St.  Winifred’s,  Clifton. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
5Iodena  House,  Ealing. 

Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 
AVestbourne  House,  AVest  Cowes. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
AVestbourne  House,  Dudley. 
Halidon  House  School,  Slough. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

N.  Yorkshire  S.,  Coatliam,  Redcar. 
High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Summerland  'College,  Honiton. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 

0  The  Grove,  Clapham  Common. 
Ellenborough  House,  Clifton. 

Routon  A'icarage,  Eccleshall. 
Bladen  House  School.  Hove. 
Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 

St.  5Iargaret’s,  Ealing. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Holbeach. 
Twickenham  College. 

Holmedune,  Blundellsands. 
Lowestoft  High  School  for  Girls. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Claremont  School,  Shrewsbury. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hitcliin. 
Private  tuition. 

FordingtonHouse  S. , Bournemouth. 
Buena  A'ista,  Weston-super-5Iare. 
Kendrick  Girl’s  School,  Reading. 
Arcli  dale  College,  Southsea. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 
I.adies’Collegiate  School,  Brighton. 
Woodside  School,  Guunersbury. 

St.  Katharine’s,  Eastbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Leytonstone. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
AVestbourne  House,  AVest  Cowes. 
MontagueHouseSchool,  Weymouth. 
High  School  for  Girls, King’s  Lynn. 
Girls'  High  School,  Halifax. 

The  Hollies,  Snettishain. 
Baxterley,  Rusthall,  Tunb.  AVells. 
Private  tuition. 

Baxterley,  Rusthall,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Private  tuition. 

4  Reigate  Villas,  Sutton. 

Ladies’  S.,  Cauldon  Place,  Shelton 
Lystra,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 
Lystra,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 
Downs  College,  Clapton,  E. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Vernon,  Pem bridge  ATllas,AV. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Connaught  House  8.,  Attleboro’. 
Ladies’  School,  Ripley,  Derby. 

Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 
Darlington  High  School. 

Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
Private  tuition. 

The  High  School, Tue Brot  >k,  L’pi ><  il. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 
S.5IichaeTsC.,Shipton-u.-Wycliwd. 
Coylton  House,  Wincanton. 

St.  llelier’s  Coll.,  AVelfingborougli. 
The  Priory  School,  Thaxted. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Buckland  House,  Axminster. 
Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 

11  Stopford  Place,  Stoke,  Devonpt. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  AVestminster. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Anglesea  A’illa  S.,  Walton,  L’pool. 
5laida  Vale  College,  AV. 

5bmtague  House  S.,  AAYymuuth. 
Portway  College,  Reading. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
The  Ladies’  College,  AVellington. 
Ivy  House  School,  Trenthain. 
AValthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
AVarden  Court  School,  Cuckfield. 
The  Orme  Girls’  S.,  N’castle,  Staffs. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
AVestwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Belgrave  Collegiate  School,  S.  AV. 
Longley  House  Coll.S., Easingwold. 
Stanmore  House,  AVeston. s. -Mare. 
The  AVolverliampton  High  School. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  AVestminster. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Modena  House,  Ealing. 

AVilber  House  Girls’S., Biggleswade. 
►Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 
Devonia  House,  Exeter. 
AVestbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class— Continued. 

Summers,  R.  M.  Maria  Grey  School,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Tiptaft,  L.  A.  Rutland  House  School,  Stamford. 

Varcoe,  J.  17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

Warcus,  A.  G.  Elm  View,  Cotham,  Bristol. 
Watson,  F.  M.  Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
West,  G.  O.  H.  St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
White,  A.  Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Williams,  E.  Harrow  House  High  School, Cardiff. 

.Woods,  A.  M.  26  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 

Third  Class.— 2nd  Division. 


C Ashton,  A. 

I  Austin,  L. 

Barratt,  F.  E. 
Bellamy,  A.  C.  M. 
Bird,  M.  A.  F. 
Boutflower,  J.  W. 
Coatts,  A.  E. 
Collumbell,  A.  E. 
Cross,  M. 

Cruickshank,  S.  E. 
Denham,  A.  E. 
Denham,  F.  II. 
Dobbin,  M.  C. 
Easton,  J. 

Elliott,  W.  A. 
Evans,  G. 

Everard,  E. 

Feltrup,  E. 

Fisher,  L.  B. 
Caught,  E. 

Gibbons,  A.  M. 
Gibson,  A.  E.  W. 
Giles,  E.  M. 

Grace,  M. 
Greenwood,  X. 
Hearder,  I.  A. 

-j  Heathcote,  A. 

I  Hill,  E.  M. 

Hurst,  E.  F. 
.lourdain,  V.  E. 

|  Kerley,  A. 

|  King,  L.  L.  S. 

|  Lewis,  A. 

Lucas,  R.  M. 
Mather,  C. 

Maxwell,  X.  51. 
Xice,  II. 

Nicholson,  E. 
Payne,  E. 

Riley,  A. 

Round,  B.  A. 

Sell,  K.  E. 

Shaw,  E.  H. 
Silverthorne,  E.  51. 
Smith,  R. 

Snelgar,  E. 

St.  John,  M. 
Stretton,  F.  E. 
Turner,  J.  51. 
Vaughan,  15. 

Wells,  B.  E. 
Wjekham,  A.  G. 
Wilkes,  L.  D. 
Williams,  E.  F. 

C Barber,  F.  51. 
Barrow,  E. 

Barwiek,  A.  E. 

Bate,  51. 

Bill,  A.  H. 

Board,  51.  E. 
Briefly,  C. 
Chapman,  K.  51. 
Chainlet,  F. 

Claxou,  M. 
Constable,  E.  A. 
Corkill,  X. 

Crofts,  F.  C. 

Croot,  E. 

Dauby,  E. 

Davies,  B.  L. 
Denneliy,  E.  C. 
Drew,  E.  I,. 

Eaton,  C.  S. 
Edwards,  L.  S. 
Grey,  E.  N. 

Harding,  L.  B. 

Hen  wood,  A.  51. 
Kemp,  51. 

■i  Kidd,  B.  D. 
5IacGregor,  E. 
5Iadgett,  L. 

5Iarks,  X. 

5Ioore,  K. 

Morris,  F.  L.  H. 

51  on  is,  8.  L. 
Musgrove,  E. 
Newton,  E. 

Page,  A.  C. 

Peddar,  J.  E. 
Phillips,  51. 

Pool,  S.  W. 
Rawlings,  X. 
Shotter,  E. 

Smith,  E.  L. 
Solomons,  D. 
Stevens,  F.  51. 
Thomas,  F.  A.  A.  V. 
Thomas,  II.  E. 
Vinall,  E.  1). 
Walford,  51. 

Ward,  G. 


Claremont  House,  Waterloo,  L’pool, 
5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
St.  Winifred's,  Clifton. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Cat  ford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 

Private  tuition. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Beaulieu  H.,  Sandown,  1.  of  Wight. 
Hughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 
Girls’  School,  AMiby-de-la-Zouch. 
20S  Brook  Hill, Sheffield. 

Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 

Xorthbury  Ho., Bury-St. -Edmunds. 
51akla  Vale  College,  5V. 

Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trent, 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Private  tuition. 

Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Manadon  Villa  School,  Plymouth. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Louth. 
Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

16  Gascoyne  Terrace,  Plymouth. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

Private  tuition. 

Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Langholm,  Guildford. 

TSGuildhall  St., Bury-St. -Edmunds. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Sunny  Bank,  Bolton. 

Haiulsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Sales  House,  Shepton  51allet. 
Private  tuition. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Emwell  House  School, Warminster. 
Private  tuition. 

Holdstock  Coll.,  Up.  Holloway. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Queen  St.,  W.C. 
Cambridge  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Cotterwolds,  Thornton  Heath. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  5Ialmesbury. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Carisbrook  House,  Twickenham  Pk. 
Castle  Buildings,  Oswestry. 

Cliff  Park  High  School,  Southend. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Park  House  School,  Jlancliester. 
High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Jlansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Cleveland,  Douglas,  Isleof51an. 
The  Woodrouglis,  Moseley. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

Grove  Park  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Old  Court,  Cirencester. 
Burlington  5Iid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  5V. 
High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Torquay  High  School  for  Girls. 
High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Ripley  House,  Bury-St. -Edmunds. 
College  House,  Hungerford. 
Mftishull  House,  Beckenham. 
Colliugwood  College,  Lee. 

Fairfield  House,  Watford. 

Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 

High  School,  West  Bromwich. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Sidcup. 

Park  House  School,  Teddington. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  IVinifred’s,  Southampton. 

33  Kremlin  Drive,  Stoneycroft. 
Highleigh  Ho.  S.,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 

9  The  Grove,  Clapham  Common. 
Buckland  House,  Axminster. 
Jewish  High  s.  for  Girls,  5V.C. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
Queen’s  Coll.,  W.  Kensington  Pk. 
Heighten  Villa  School,  Didsbury. 
Glenholm  Girls’  S.,  Burgess  Hill. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Brookside  School,  Darlington. 


L 


Warne,  A.  51. 

5V  right,  E.  J. 
Andrews,  M.  E.  E 
Bailee,  E. 

Barham,  A.  H.  E. 
Bell,  A. 

Boissy,  S. 

Booth,  A. 

Bradley,  N. 
Caiulwell,  L.  C. 
Clinton,  M.  E. 
Cooper,  E.  I. 
Cope,  F. 

Criddle,  E.  B. 
Duncan,  F.  51.  1. 
Engert,  E.  V. 
Forrest,  C.  B. 
Forster,  C. 

Foster,  T.  B. 
Goulburu,  B. 
Graham,  G.  F. 
Griggs,  51. 

Hack,  G.  E. 
Hammond,  51. 
Hibberd,  F.  J. 
Hilder,  I.  W. 
Isaacson,  51.  St.  Q 
Johnson,  K. 

Jones,  E.  C. 

Keall,  A.  E. 
Latclnnore,  51.  K. 
Leake,  A. 

Levask,  E.  B. 
5foore,  5L 
5Iulligan,  K. 
Neville,  15. 

Oates,  G. 

Panton,  51.  E. 
Parker,  C.  J. 
Pearce,  A.  51. 
Plielp,  S.  D. 
Porter,  A. 

Ranson,  G. 

Ruffle,  51.  H. 
Seamons,  G.  51. 
Snellgrove,  G. 
Solomon,  51. 

Story,  I. 

Swann,  G.  M. 
Theyer,  E. 
Thompson,  E.  E. 
Unwin,  51.  W. 
Warren,  51.  S. 
Williams,  E.  G. 
5Vright,  J. 

I  York,  51. 
f  All  wood,  E.  A. 
Barnsdale,  51. 
Binglcy,  E.  It. 
Bomford,  E.  51. 
Bonner,  S. 

Borrett,  A.  51. 
Bowker,  H. 
Buckley,  E.  51. 

Cat  low,  M. 
Claxton,  K.  E. 
Conery,  G. 
Dawbaru,  B.  51. 
EagleH,  51.  A. 
Egerton,  E. 

Fisher,  A. 

Fisher,  E. 
Fordliam,  II. 
Freeman,  J. 

Grey,  J.  McC. 
Harris,  J.  M. 
Hawkins,  51.  S. 
Hunt,  F.  15. 
Jackson,  51. 

James,  E.  L. 

Kay.  13.  B. 

Keene,  E. 

Kershaw,  G.  B. 
Lever,  51.  E. 
51axey,  L.  J. 

Older,  F. 

Pickin,  F.  J. 

Pitts,  PI.  0. 
Richards,  51. 
Richardson,  A.  K. 
Robin,  51.  S.  A. 
Robinson,  51.  D. 
Skelt,  L.  X. 

Smith,  A.  11. 
Smith,  L.  M. 
Stapley,  F.  E. 
Stokes,  K. 

Sturge,  V.  51. 
Thomas,  51.  A. 
Vincent,  51. 
5Valker,  E. 

Warlow,  B.  P. 
AVatson,  F. 

Wliitty,  A.  E. 
Winshiji,  E.  51. 

C Allan,  A.  II. 

|  Allen,  L. 
i  Allford,  L. 

|  Baker,  L.  5V. 

|  Bound,  G.  Iv. 

|  Bowen,  K.  E. 

I  Brown,  F.  E. 

|  Brownscombe,  E. 


5IorningtonHo.  Coll.,  Clapham  Rd. 
The  High  School,  Walsall. 

.  Lewisham  College,  Lewisham. 

Southampton  Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
E.  Hill  House.  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Linden  Hall,  Clapham  Road. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 
St.Mildred’SjW.Cromwell  Rd.,  S.’W, 
St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Highgate  College,  N. 

Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Devonshire  House  S.,  Carlisle. 
Henry  Street  School,  Bolton. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 
Eudsleigli  Ho.  S.,  Endsleigh  Gdus. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Northcote,  the  Heath,  Hampstead. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Private  tuition. 

2  Oxford  Park,  Ilfracombe. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
Claremont  Ho.,  Waterloo,  L’pool. 
St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Ellen  borough  House,  Clifton. 
Private  tuition. 

Coopers’  Girls'  School,  Bow,  E. 
Southolme  High  S.,  Wh alley  Range. 
5Ialvern  House,  Blockley. 

Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
St.  Mildred’s,  5V.  Cromwell  Rd.,S.W. 
Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
5Icrton  College,  Croydon. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 

Ley  bourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 

High  School  for  Girls,  King's  Lynn. 
Tewkesbury  High  School. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Private  tuition. 

Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Haberdashers’  Girls’  S.,  Hoxton. 
5Iontague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Claremont  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Court  House  School,  Atcli  Leuch. 
51alvern  House  School,  Southport. 
Norfolk  House,  Romford. 

88  Bloomsbury,  5Ianchester. 
Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 

Girls’  Cullegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
36  Albany  Street,  Hull. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Ilulme. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 

3  Portland  Place,  Newbury. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

High  School,  West  Bromwich. 
Glenholm  Girls’  S.,  Burgess  Hill. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Ladies’  S.,  Cauldon  Place,  Shelton. 
Elm  View.,  Cotham,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Southside  House,  Weston-s.-5Iarc. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
Bellevue,  Brinstead;  W.  Ryde. 
llolly  Terrace  School,  Stoneycroft. 
Burlton  House,  Reailing, 

The  Church  High  S.,  Colchester. 
The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Kemmcndine  House,  Shrewsbury. 

3  Portland  Tlace,  Newbury. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 

Royal  5lasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury. 
Royal  School,  Lansdown,  Bath. 
High  School,  Ilcrne  Bay. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 

S3  Brodrick  Terr.,  South  Shields. 
Neotsbury  School,  Scarborough. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Higligate  College,  N. 

51oseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Leighton  College,  Birkdale. 

Private  tuition. 


Burrougli,  E. 
Clarke,  L.  E.  51. 
Clifford,  A.  G. 
Cross,  E.  W. 

Davy,  L. 

Dore,  L.  E. 
Driver-Holloway,L 
Dyson,  E. 
Edwards,  S.  J. 
Finch,  R. 

Gould,  A.  S. 
Haynes,  E.  51. 
Heydon,  A.  E. 
Holden,  F.  II. 
Howard,  E.  G. 
Jackson,  C.  E. 

-{  Jennings,  E.  51. 
51acey,  11. 
5Iaidment,  J.  51. 
Mann,  E.  B. 
51arriage,  C. 
Moody,  N. 

5tnmby,  A.  51.  E. 
Norman,  H. 

North,  51.  A. 

Peck,  E. 

Russell,  II. 
Saunders,  T.  51. 
Smith,  K. 
Smithson,  51. 
Stevens,  F.  A. 
Thompson,  A. 
Thompson,  U.  0. 
Tolson,  E. 
Twemlow,  E.  E. 
Vincent,  M. 
Wakefield,  A. 
Webb,  E.  51. 

Wenn,  L.  51. 
Woods,  B.  A. 
Wright,  L.  E. 

f  Allan,  51. 

Babb,  B.  51. 

Bailev,  A.  51. 
Baker,  L.  J. 

Bance,  F. 

Barnard,  51.  F. 
Beeston,  A.  51. 
Betts,  51. 

Butt,  L.  E. 

Candlin,  H. 

Carlile,  A.  G. 

Cole,  K.  51. 
Daunton,  51.  1. 
Davies,  C.  W. 
Deller,  E. 
Dunglinson,  C.  1. 
Dyson,  F.  E. 
Earnsliaw,  II. 
Everett,  1\. 

Finch,  A.  51. 

Flint,  E. 

Full  wood,  E.  51. 
Gammell,  E.  51. 
Godet,  E.  B.  A. 
Greenleaf,  R. 
Griffiths,  F.  S. 
Hankes,  H.  C, 
Harris,  S.  C. 

<!  Hawes,  51. 

Hawkes,  51.  E. 
Hclyar,  L.  N. 

Hill,  A.  E. 

Holmes,  E. 

Hooper,  A.  A. 
Hunt,  IT. 

Jarvis,  H.  E. 

Kaye,  P. 

Lament,  A.  51. 
Lawes,  A.  51. 

Lee,  F. 

Leutner,  G. 
Lidbetter,  C. 
Marshall,  C.  E. 
51inifie,  N.  K. 
Montague,  A.  51. 
51oore,  C.  51. 
5Iorley,  E. 

Pauli,  E.  K. 

Porter,  Iv.  R. 
Pullin,  51. 

Routley,  51.  K. 
Rowe,  A. 

Sedgwick,  51. 
Swaine,  51.  E. 
Thomas,  E. 
Tomkins,  51. 
Townsend,  B. 
Waring,  L.  F.  51. 
LWhceler,  II.  F. 

f  Barnard,  A. 

|  Bellville,  51. 

I  Betty,  E.  51.  B. 

|  Blake,  S. 

I  Blyth,  51.  A. 

Bott,  51.  51. 

Briggs,  K. 

Britcher,  A. 

Brooks,  E.  S. 
Brown,  E.  5'. 

Cook,  L.  E. 
Crawford,  G.  R. 
Cunliffe,  A. 
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5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Westhill,  Brackley. 

33  Sion  Hill,  Bath. 

Ladies’  College,  Ashton-on-5Iersey. 
Dore  &  Totley  High  S.,  Sheffield. 
Girton  House,  Brentford. 

A.  Minslmll  House,  Beckenham, 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 

Girls’  Day  School,  Dartmouth. 
Aslilcigh  House,  Newbury. 

22  Hatter  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Southside  House,  Weston-s.-51are. 
2  Victory  Terr.,  Coathani,  Rcdcar. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Tlmrnbeck  House,  Darlington. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 

5Vest  House  HighS.,  ForestH  ill, S.E. 

Collingwood  College,  l,ee. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Leighton  College,  Birkdale. 
Ellenborough  House,  Cheltenham. 
Huntcliffe  House,  Harrogate. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

St.  Elmo,  Bradford-on-Avon. 
5Iayall  College,  Brixton. 

26  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Stanley  House  S., Stockton-on-Tees. 

Russell  House,  Plymouth. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Emwell  House  S.,  Warminster. 
Private  tuition. 

Southampton  Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Private  tuition. 

76  The  5lall,  Newport,  1.  of  TViglit. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Ashcroft,  Staines. 

Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
High  School,  Farnwortli. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

St.  Elmo,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

21  HomePk.  5:illas,  Stoke,  Devonport 
1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Caerleon  Ho.  HighS.,  Aberystwith. 
43  Upper  Tollington  Park,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 
Breau  Down  House,  Burnham. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

The  OrmeG  iris’s.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
9  Royal  Terrace,  Northampton. 
Harley  House,  Hereford. 

Queen’s  College,  Haverstock  Hill. 
Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-5Iare. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

03  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 
Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Emwell  HouseScliool,  Warminster. 
Queen’s  College,  Acton. 

Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Wailaby  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath. 
5Iargate  Ladies’  College. 

Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 
Lansdowne  College,  Netting  Hill. 

Buena  Vista,  5Veston-s.-Mare. 
Byculla,  Southsea. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-5Iare. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 

S.  E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 

C  Reigatc  Villas,  Sutton. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Queen  St.,  W.C. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Longley  House  Coll.S.,  Easing  wold. 
S.unny  Bank,  Wilmslow. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


GIRLS,  T 
Davis,  K. 
Dickinson,  51. 
Dreyfus,  A.  C. 
Fenton,  B. 
Fletcher,  E. 

Foad,  F.  A. 
Gamon,  J.  R. 
Hallett,  E.  F. 
Harris,  S. 

Hope,  E. 

Hunter,  L. 

Hurst,  O.  A. 
Inman,  A. 
Kearsay,  A.  E. 
Kilvingtnn,  51. 
Kitto,  L.  S.  F. 
Leete,  51. 

Lewis,  F. 

-1  Lisliman,  E. 
Lovell,  F.  H. 
Mempes,  51. 

Mills,  H.  K. 
Montague,  K. 
Moon,  E.  J. 
Pegler,  V.  St 
Pilcher,  O.  E. 
j  Robinson,  A.  R. 
Robinson,  F.  P. 
Robson,  51.  J. 
Rogers,  G. 

Russell,  A.  F. 
Sanderson,  A.  E. 
Sennett,  A.  E. 
Shaw,  K. 
Shrimpton,  E. 
Sillito,  E. 
Skipworth,  A.  L\ 
Smith,  F. 

Steele,  51.  E. 
Stone,  C. 

Stone,  E. 

Swaine,  51. 

Tayloe,  N. 

Taylor,  R.  K. 
Tompsett,  E.  A. 

|  Warren,  L. 
Waters,  H.  P. 
Wilkinson,  I). 
Woosey,  J.  51. 
Young,  C. 


iiird  Class.— Continued. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Byeulla,  Soutlisea. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Ladies’ Coll. &  High  S., Leamington. 
Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trcnt. 
Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Eastbourne. 
Buckland  House,  Axminstcr. 
Ladies’  School,  Conway. 
Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Highfield,  Harrogate. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

2  Victory  Terr.,  Coatham,  Redcar. 
Abney  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Henley  House,  Penartli. 

(i  Cleveland  Terrace,  Darlington. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Lowestoft  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

XorthHouseColl.jStokeNewington. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Michael’sColl.,Shipton-u-Wych  wood. 
E.  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 

Eden  Lodge,  Handswortli. 

22  Victoria  Terr.  South  Shields. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 
Richmond  House,  Penkliull. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Welland  Hall,  Spalding. 
Wcstbourne  Ho.  S.,  Southampton. 
Southampton  Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Warwick  House,  Brixtou  Hill. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 

'J  The  Grove,  Clapham  Common. 
The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 

The  Elms,  Crewkerne. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Westhill,  Brackley. 

5Iecklenbnrg  House,  Putney 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Heatliileld,  King’s  Heath,  E’ham. 


f  Almond,  E.  E. 
Andrews,  51. 
Atkinson,  51. 

Baker,  51.  L. 
Barber,  A. 

Beard,  L. 

Belfield,  L. 
Broadhurst,  F.  L. 
Bygrave,  E.  K. 
Champion,  E. 
Cookes,  E.  E.  J. 
Corbin,  N.  C. 
Croggon,  M.  C.  A. 
j  De  Gruehy,  A.  E. 
Dickinson,  51.  R. 
Dodgson,  J.  51. 
Dudgeon,  E.  51. 
Flinu,  C.  51. 

Gibbs,  A.  E. 
Gilbanks,  L.  51.  M. 
Hancock,  C.  A. 
Higgins,  F. 

|  Hope,  E.  O. 

|  Horsey,  L.  51. 

|  Latham,  K. 

I  Le  Gros,  L.  M. 
Lcssey,  E. 

Manson,  C. 

Neill,  51.  E. 

Paget,  51.  S. 
Penyon,  B. 

Quick,  E.  A. 

Reade,  51.  V. 

Reid,  R.  M. 
Reynolds,  E. 
Richardson,  E. 
i  Rigg,  M. 

Robbins,  B. 

Ryan,  S 
Sheppard,  A. 

Slack,  B. 
Southgate,  S. 
Stephen,  A. 
Stockman,  J.  E. 
Strange,  L.  51. 
Stuttard,  G.  A. 
Sullivan,  Iv.  51. 
Tapscott,  M.  E. 
Tasker,  G. 

Troake,  E.  51. 
Truscott,  K.  51. 
Tudor,  E. 

Utton,  E. 

Ward,  B. 

Watson,  A.  M, 
Welch,  G.  H. 

Wells,  E. 

Whistler,  E.  51. 
Williams,  L. 
Wright,  E.  E. 

|  Wycherley,  K.  A. 

|  Wykesmitli,  G. 


Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Court  House  School,  Atcli  Lunch. 
Private  tuition. 

Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 
Lytham  Ho.  S.,  Newton  Heath. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Cacrleon  Ho.  High  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Ashton  Girls  HigliS.,  Altrincham. 
Bridge  St.,  School,  Knighton. 
Caerbrok,  Brixton  Ilill. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Leda  House  School,  Jersey. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

Derwent  House,  Cockermoutli. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Elmdon  School,  Coventry. 
Stratliwillan  1L,  Commercial  Rd.,E. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Claremont  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Buena  Vista,  Weston-s.-5Iare. 
Summerhill  House,  Litlierland. 
Fairfield  House,  Watford. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Villa  Nuova,  Beaumont,  Jersey. 

80  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  5V.  * 
Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
5IcadowlandsHighS.,Ashton-on-5Iers. 
Carlsruhe  College,  Crouch  Hill. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Kcnliurst,  Hampstead. 

Private  study. 

Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Montrose  House,  Eastbourne. 
Salcombe  College,  Lougliton. 
5IeadowlandsHighS.,  Ashton-on-Mcrs. 
Bournemouth  Collegiate  School. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Crouch  Hill  High  School  for  Girls. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Kniglitsville,  Lewisham  High  Rd. 
Glengarry,  Birkdale. 
cl.  Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 

Elm  View,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

5Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Girls’  Middle  School,  Tiverton. 
Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
21  Home  Pk. Villas, Stoke,  Devonpt. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 

4  Jesmond  Rd.,  Newcast.le-on-Tyne. 

Portland  Place,  Newbury. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Ormond  House,  Paignton. 


Yates,  K. 

Yates,  L.  51. 
Yates,  51.  A. 
Yeomans,  F. 
LYoungman,  J. 

Abbott,  51.  J. 
Attwater,  F. 
Bagshaw,  A. 
Barrow,  E. 
Bonham,  E.  51. 
Botterill,  G. 
Bridger,  N.  F. 
Bury,  51.  51.  L. 
Clapham,  E.  51. 
Clenclon,  51.  E. 
Cook,  A.  E. 
Dailies,  G.  A. 
Daviniere,  51.  J . 
Embry,  F.  51. 
Evans,  51. 

I  Fleming,  D. 

’  Foulds,  51. 
Galbraith,  E.  C. 
Gartliwaite,  E. 
Habbersliaw,  S. 
Hardy,  H. 
Hayward,  B. 
Hill,  E.  51. 
Hiscocks,  E.  E. 
Jenkins,  A.  B. 
John,  A. 

Jones,  J.  E. 
King,  L. 

Marden,  C.  S. 

-i  Miller,  B.  A. 
Morier,  J. 

51  orris,  R. 
Parsons,  E.  51. 
Peet,  E.  G. 
Pinnock,  H.  G. 
Porter,  51.  E. 
Pyle,  E.  F. 
Rastall,  F.  51. 
Rees,  51.  E. 
Roberts,  E.  51. 
Robins,  B. 
Salkind,  51.  51. 
Savery,  E.  51. 
Shaw,  51. 
Shipman,  J.  51. 
Smith,  A. 
Swindell,  W.  F. 
Todd,  A.  51. 
Vigeon,  G. 

Vi  nail,  G.  S. 
Ward,  E.  C. 
Warren,  51. 
Wcstcott,  E.  51. 
White,  L. 
Widdows,  51.  E. 
Williams,  Iv.  E. 
Wilson,  51.  L. 
Witham,  A.  51. 
Wotton,  51.  F. 
Wykes,  B. 

Adams,  A. 
Adkins,  A.  F. 
Airey,  K. 
Allison,  S.  C. 
Batty,  E. 

Beech,  B.  A. 
Bennett,  51.  E. 
Box,  51. 

Brown,  E. 
Cawley,  S.  K. 
Cullum,  A.  H. 
Curwen,  W. 
Davis,  B.  A. 
Dennis,  C.  A. 
Elkes,  51. 

Elliss,  L. 
Eshelby,  E.  51. 
Feilmann,  A.  R. 
Friend,  51.  E. 
Gargan,  A. 
Gilkes,  E.  L. 
Grant,  E. 

Grime,  N. 

Hall,  L.  51. 
Hitch,  51.  S. 
Holloway,  L. 
Horsley,  A. 
Horton,  51.  E. 
Howard,  J.  51. 

-!  Isted,  A  51. 
Kensey,  51.  A. 
Kirkman,  51.  II. 
Laury,  H.  A. 
5Iaiben,  C. 
51akin,  G. 

51ears,  H. 

Miller,  J.  O. 
5Ioore,  E.  G. 
Needham,  F.  G. 
Oakley,  K. 
O’Neil,  F. 

Page,  F.  C. 

Prior,  51. 

Rath  born,  L.  E. 
Reeve,  E. 
Reichardt,  L.  M. 
Salmon,  F.  A. 
Sant,  M.  E. 


Haddo  House  School,  Scarborough. 
Glyn  Lodge  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Derby. 
High  School,  Brierley  Hill. 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 

Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Belmont  House,  Norwich. 

Buena  5'ista,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

St.  John’s  High  S.,  Foxley  Rd.,S.5V. 
lvenl  i  urs  t,  Ham  ps  tead . 

Mount  Devon  Lodge,  Scarborough. 
Coll,  and  Tech.  S.  Crouch  Hill. 
Ley  land  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

7  Clarendon  Street,  Hull. 

The  Gables,  Coventry. 

Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens. 
Villendra,  St.  Weonards,  Ross. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Victoria  S.  for  Girls,  Gospel  Oak. 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 
Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
Glanaguile  H.,  Coatham,  Redcar. 

47  Springbank,  Hull. 
5IeadowlandsHigliS.,  Ashton-on-Mers. 
South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Road. 
Park  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 
Vartey  House  School,  Penartli. 
Welsh  Girls’  School,  Ashford. 

78  GuildhallSt.,BurySt. Edmund's. 
Ilarcourt  Lodge,  Anej'ley. 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Queen’s  Coll.,  W.  Kensington  Park. 
5Iornington  Ho.  Coll.,  Cla]ihamRd. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Derby. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Hartfell  College,  Southport. 
Buxton  Collegiate  S.,  Kennington. 
5Iargate  Ladies’  College. 

Queen’s  College,  Haver, stock  Hill. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Belmont  House,  Norwich. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Ladies’  Coll.  School,  Aberystwith. 
Richmond  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

R.  27  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton. 

Devonshire  House  School,  Carlisle. 
Buxton  Collegiate  S.,  Kennington. 
Glenliolm  Girls’  S.,  Burgess  Hill. 
Malvern  House,  Reading. 

Girls’  School,  Totnes. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Byeulla,  Soutlisea. 

Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

5Ialvern  House,  Reading. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Warwick  House  S.,  Littleliampton 
Royal  5Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Rose  Cottage,  Daventry. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Longley  House  Coll.S. ,Easingwold. 
278Gt.CheetliamSt., Hr.  Broughton. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Oaklands,  5Vcst  Hampstead. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Claremont  House,  Waterloo, L’pool. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 
Sandholme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
5Iercvale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Elm  Lodge,  Leytonstone. 

Bank  House  School,  Sea  forth. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulmc. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
25  Rhodes  St.,  Halifax. 

Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
5Iornington  Ho.  Coll.,  ClapliamRd . 
St.  Andrew’s  House,  Hove. 

(i  Cleveland  Terrace,  Darlington. 
High  School,  AVcst  Bromwich. 

Vale  House,  Whalley,  Lane. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
5Iorningside  College,  Hastings. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Colebrooke  House,  Islington. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Louth. 
Ladies’  Coll.  School,  Aberystwith. 
5fodena  House,  Ealing. 

Private  tuition. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Croydon. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

Cliff  Park  High  School,  Southend. 
Lul worth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Ladies’  S.,  Cauldon  Place,  Shelton, 


Scott,  F.  E.  I. 
Stockton,  L.  B. 
Surman,  E. 

Teague,  L.  II. 

West,  A.  E.  d. 
Wheeler,  C. 

Willett,  G.  51. 
Williams,  K. 

Wood,  K.  51. 

Wran,  A.  L. 

I  ^ Wright,  F.  51. 

( Aldridge,  J. 

|  Barber,  C. 
j  Birkby,  A.  J. 
Brayne,  51.  1. 
Buckley,  A. 

Buscall,  C.  A. 
Carrutliers,  E.  G. 
Colliuson,  C.  R. 
Cottrell,  S. 
Crawford,  B. 

Crow,  E.  M. 

Cule,  B. 

Dallow,  E. 

Duncan,  R.  H. 
Dunderdale,  E. 
George,  C.  S. 

Glover,  M.  A. 
Graham,  I.  A.  , 
Grant,  Maude 
Griffiths,  E.  51. 
plcwson,  F.  D. 

Hill,  A.  K. 

Holton,  51. 
Houghton,  51.  K. 
Husband,  R. 

Ivens,  C. 

Kenny,  K.  B. 

King,  E. 

IComlosy,  J.  L. 
Langdale,  B. 

4  5Iaden,  A. 

5Iakin,  N. 
5Iallaudaine,  C.  B. 
5Iarsden,  B. 
5Iarsliall,  E.  51. 
5Iarslial,  51.  I). 
5Iarson,  J.  L. 
5Iartin,  A. 

•Owen,  O.  A. 

Parker,  A. 

Peddar,  F.  51. 

Pryce,  E.  A.  51. 
Ravenscroft,  A.  51. 
Robinson,  5V.  D. 
Rush,  F.  II. 

Ryan,  E.  G.  5li 
Sawbridge,  P. 

Stace,  F.  51. 
Strickland,  H.  51. 
Sumner,  E.  A. 
Thurston,  E.  51. 
Vaughan,  E.  G. 
Vaughan,  W. 

Walsh,  51.  E.  L’E. 
Weston,  A.  W. 
Wheeler,  L.  51. 
Williams,  J.  C. 
Winfield,  51. 
Withers,  L. 

.Young,  A. 

'Anderson,  E.  W. 
Barber,  J. 

Barnsley,  C. 
Bentley,  51. 

Bishop,  B.  51. 

Box,  A. 

Brice,  E.  M. 
Calvert,  E.  E. 

Cates,  F.  E.  S. 

Cook,  51.  A. 
Croggon,  E.  51. 
Cummings,  51.  E. 
Curtis,  L. 

Dade,  J. 

Davis,  E. 

Dibb,  C.  I. 

Dickson,  I. 

Dixon,  V.  K. 
Dunstan,  G.  K. 
Durden,  B.  K. 
Durston,  E.  H. 
Elgood,  K.  L. 
Emmott,  51. 
Fieldgate,  C. 

Gouge,  T. 

Godbold,  II.  G. 
Graham,  A. 

Greene,  51.  E. 
Grimmer,  G.  A. 

-1  Grove,  E.  A.  L. 
Hair,  A.  L. 

Hellen,  G. 

Hoad,  B. 

Hobson,  J. 
Hollingbery,  51. 
Isaac,  M. 

Jackson,  L.  51. 
Johnston,  E.  J. 
Johnson,  L. 
Kirkman,  E. 
Knowles,  A. 
Langdon,  A.  S.  5L 
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Red  House  School,  Barnstaple. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

101  Manor  St.,  Clapham. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Suminerbrook,  Reading. 

Richmond  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Beaumont  House,  Llanelly. 
Parkside  House  School,  Welwyn. 

21  HomePk.  Villas,  Stoke,  Devon  port 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Ladies’  Coll.  &  HighS., Leamington. 
Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytham. 
Belgrave  Collegiate  School,  S.W. 
Ashton  Girls’  High  S.,  Altrincham. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

24  Malvern  Road,  Leeds. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Worcester. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Louth. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Brooklyn  House,  Wellington, Salop. 
Private  tuition. 

The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
CollegiateScliool  for  Girls, Norwich. 
Victoria  House,  Upper  Tooting. 
Gatefield  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 
StellaHouse  Coll.  S.,  Catlicart  Hill. 
Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
Emwell  House  School, Warminster. 
Huntcliffe  House,  Harrogate. 

Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Huntcliffe  House,  Harrogate. 

Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Overton  Bank  School,  Leek. 
Milford  House,  Avergavenny. 
Haberdashers’  Girls’  S.,  Hoxton. 

14  Grosvenor  Terrace,  Scarborough. 
Glengarry,  Birkdale. 

Lyndtliorpe,  Romford. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School 
Lansdowne  House,  Southport. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 

0  Orchard  Gardens,  Teignmouth. 

91  Belvedere  Road,  Walsall. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

St.  51  icliael’sC.  ,Shipt(  >n-u.-W  yeliwd 
Private  tuition. 

Church  Street  School,  Ellesmere. 
Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

Girls’  Middle  School,  Tiverton. 
Vernon,  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
■adowlandsFIighS.,  Ashton-on-5fers. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
Wcstbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Stanley  Ho.  S.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Ormond  House,  Kensington  Park. 

22  Victoria  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
5Ialvern  House,  Blockley. 

Stoke  Newington  51iddle  Class  S. 
High  School,  Holyhead. 

Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Sunnymeade  School,  Cheddar. 

56  High  West  Street,  Dorchester. 

Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Eastwood  House  School,  Notts. 
The  Laurels,  Kensington. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
IVestbournc  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

16  Gascoyne  Terrace,  Plymouth. 
The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 

56  High  West  Street,  Dorchester. 
Girls’  Middle  Class  S.  Clevedon. 
The  Chestnuts,  Craven  Park,  N.5V. 
Lansdown  College,  Notting  Hill. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Hertford. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
4S  North  Hill,  Colchester. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 
Warlaby  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Henry  Street  School,  Bolton. 
Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
The  Laurels,  Kensington. 

Oaklands,  5Vest  Hampstead. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax. 
Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
Devonshire  House  School,  Carlisle. 
High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Collingwood  College,  Leo. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class—  Continued. 


Leigh,  L.  E 
Malyon,  N. 
Millington,  B.  II. 
Nelstrop,  0. 

Norton,  B.  E. 
Ochsenbein,  A.  L. 
Phillips,  C.  11. 
Pippet,  V.  L. 
j  Rawnsley,  A. 
Salmon,  A. 
Sheringhani,  H.  8. 
Solomon,  E. 

Spriggs,  K.  I. 
.Steed,  E.  M. 

Toy,  E.  M. 

Ward,  K.  E. 
Wheeler,  M. 

Wills,  L.  M. 

r Alford  C. 

I  Allison,  G. 

|  Basford,  L.  A. 

I  Brain,  F.  E. 

Bnllen,  IC.  M. 
Carter,  E.  N. 
Champion,  E.  A. 
Christmas,  K.  A. 
Comerford,  J. 
Dixon,  E. 

Driver-Holh  >way,  F. 
Dunlop,  C. 
Edwards,  W. 
Forester,  M.  A. 
Forster,  H.  R. 
Frost.  C. 

Gardner,  O.  A. 
Girton,  A.  G. 
Goddard,  K.  E. 
Harris,  L.  E. 
Headon,  H. 
Hetherington,  M.  G 
Hitchman,  E. 
Holding,  E. 

Holton,  L.  S. 
Jones,  I.  M. 
Lawford,  C. 

Lloyd,  E. 

Long,  F.  S.  M. 
Marsden,  E.  M.  O. 
Mitchell,  E.  E. 
Moore,  E.  E. 
Mountain,  C. 
Palmer,  E.  F. 
Peacock,  K. 

Perry,  S.  E. 
Phillipps,  C. 
Reavell,  A.  L. 
Renniek,  G.  F. 
Rice,  L.  M. 

Rigg,  B.  A. 

Riggall,  A.  A. 
Roberts,  A.  M. 
Robson,  B.  A. 
Rosser,  E. 

Salmon,  M. 

Smith,  C. 

Smith,  E.  F. 
Soames,  M.  M.  M. 
Stewart,  A.  G. 
Stratton,  F.  M. 
Ugarte,  M. 
Warburtnn,  M.  T. 
Webb,  G.  M. 

Wild,  M. 

Wilkinson,  E. 
Wilson,  A.  J. 
Wilson,  E. 

Wilson,  E.  M. 
JWorsley,  E. 


Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
Ladies  S.,  Norlmry,  Eastbourne. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Springfield  House  School,  Edgeley. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt..  Yarmouth. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Private  tuition. 

4  Charlotte  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 
Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Littleliampton. 
Glyn  Lodge  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Portland  St.Ladies’  S., Manchester. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

Byculla,  Soutlisea. 
lti  Broomgrove,  Sheffield. 

Derby  High  School. 

Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Larch  Mount,  Yatton,  Somerset. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
Convent  id'  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 
M.Minshull  House,  Beckenham. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
Prestbnry  Mansion,  Cheltenham. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Silverdale,  Bootle. 

11  Tomlin’s  Grove,  Bow  Road,  E. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Sutherland  House  S.,  Brixton. 
Private  tuition. 

12  Reginald  Terrace,  Leeds. 

14  Green  Lane  Terrace,  Kettering. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Hartland  House,  Penge. 

Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Twyford  Ho. ,  King  Henry  Rd.,N.  W. 
Lulworth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Elmswood  College,  Stretford. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Montpelier  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

Portland  St.  Ladies’S.,  Manchester. 
Ilandsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 
Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 
Fairford  Villa  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Ion  House  School,  East  Molesey. 
Summerhill  House,  Litlierland. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Bushnell  Ho.,  Stock  well  Rd.,  S.W. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 

St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Grange  School,  Buxton. 

The  Elms,  Finchley  Road. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Clarendon  House,  Kineton. 
PortlandSt.  Ladies’S.,  Manchester. 
36  Albany  Street,  Hull. 

Maria  Grey  School,  Fitzroy  Square. 
The  Rowans,  Watford. 

Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’S.,  Manchester. 

Dean  House,  Mitclieldean,  Glos. 
Gatefield  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Private  tuition. 

Victoria  Road  School,  Tamworth. 

3  Grove  Terrace,  Rochdale. 
Westhill,  Brackley. 

The  Hollies,  Snettisham. 

Barnet  College. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Saudliolme,  Oxton.  Cheshire. 

Lyndf  horpe,  Romford. 

Stoke  NewingtohColl.jAmhurstRd. 
1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 


"Abbott,  L. 

Andrews,  K.  A. 

Avery,  G.  M. 

Baldwin,  M.  A. 

Barlow,  II.  E. 

Bartlett,  M.  L. 

Bayfield,  B.  M. 

Bennett,  V.  H. 

Blakemore,  E.  L. 

Blamires,  R. 

Bullett,  F.  E. 

Cook,  C. 

Davis,  G. 

Davison,  M.  S. 

I i.i u  -.in,  A. 

DeStourdza-Zrimyi,F.The  Ferns,  Leamington. 


Dransfield,  I. 

Dyer,  A. 

Eva,  A. 

Evans,  M.  M. 
Fenton,  E. 
Fergusson,  A.  M. 
Fletcher,  E. 
Griffiths,  E. 
Harvey,  P.  M. 
Hepburn,  E.  M. 
Ilillyard,  S.  E. 
Holdsworth,  A.  E. 
Hunt,  M.  H. 

Jago,  E.  A. 

Kirby,  M. 
Ledsham,  E.  A. 
Leverington,  M. 
Long,  M.  H.  N. 


Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Alston  efield,  Ashbourne. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Con  v.,  Grimsby. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Saudliolme,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 
Acock  sGreen Lad ies’Coll.S.,B’ham. 
West  House  HighS., ForestHill, S.E, 
West  End  House,  Wellingboro’. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Private  tuition. 

Barnsbury  High  School  for  Girls. 
Middle  Street  School,  Driffield. 
Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

Camden  House,  Biggleswade. 

Bath  High  School. 


Makepeace,  E. 
Martin,  W.  M. 
Mart.yn,  M.  C. 
Mitchell,  J.  F. 
Murdoch,  C.  S. 

Odell,  A.  L. 
Parkinson,  M.  E. 
l’iercy,  A.  E. 

Power,  K. 

Rouse,  A.  L. 

Ryley,  L. 

Sargeant,  L.  M. 
Sheppard,  A.  M. 
Sims,  E.  C. 

Smith,  M. 

Spink,  M.  I. 
Stainton,  A. 

Taylor,  M. 

Tlioresby,  H.  E. 
Walhvork,  M.  M.  M. 
Walters,  N.  L. 
Wanstall,  B. 
Westgate,  E.  M. 
Woodward,  E. 
Woodward,  M. 
.Wynne,  J. 

("Barber,  15.  A. 
Baynham,  A.  C. 
Blakeway,  F.  M. 
Boss,  E. 

Briglitman,  M. 
Brittain,  A. 

Broad,  A.  E. 

Brown,  I.  M. 
Chambers,  L. 
Cruickshank,  C.  M. 
Cummins,  E.  C. 
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Dicken,  K.  M. 
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Eason,  M.  C. 
Fletcher,  E. 
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Gardner,  E.  B. 

Giles,  A.  L. 

Harty,  J.  E. 

Heins,  A.  M. 

Heyes,  B. 
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Hiscock,  M.  L. 
IToare,  F.  E. 
Hobson,  F.  Y. 
James,  E.  A. 

Jones,  E. 

Jones,  M. 

Kendall,  R. 
Kershaw,  L.  E. 
Lord,  M.  L. 
MacKay,  J. 
Mortimer,  E. 
Mullins,  I.  L. 
Murray,  A.  M. 
Norman,  M.  W.  M. 
Overton,  L. 

Pearse,  W.  M. 
Phillips,  F.  A.  F. 
Pollard,  F.  E. 
Robinson,  L.  A. 
Sellers,  L. 

Simmers,  I.  B. 
Simmonds,  E.  G. 
Sirett,  M.  L. 

Smith,  E. 

Smith,  E.  A. 

Tarr,  M.  E. 

Taylor,  A.  II. 
Walker,  M. 

Walton,  E. 

Ward,  15. 

Weatherburn,B.E.K 
Wilson,  M. 

Wood,  S.  S.  IT. 

"Amoore,  C. 
Anstwick,  1). 
Asquith,  M.  E. 
Barrett,  M.  P. 
Batchelor,  E.  F. 
Blunt,  K. 

Bright  well,  IT. 
Campbell,  G. 
Carlyle,  J. 

Cary,  E.  C.  G. 
Collier,  E. 

Colson,  C.  C. 
Cornwall,  L. 
Edwards,  E. 

Franks,  L. 

Gart roll,  L.  W. 
Godfiay,  A.  R. 
Knowles,  M.  J. 
Lawley,  F. 

Lickfold,  E. 
Lidgard,  C.  B. 
Locking,  M.  P. 
McIntyre,  M. 

Musto,  E. 

Nolan,  F. 

Park,  J.  M. 

Pettitt,  A.  J. 

Porter,  E.  M. 

Pring,  M.  S. 

Read,  F.  M. 
Reckless,  M.  A. 


Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 

0  Cambridge  Terr.,  Nunhead  Lane. 
Atherfleld  House,  Clifton. 

Fairfield  Head  House,  Chesterfield. 
Belmont  House,  Norwich. 
WilberHouseGirls’  S.,  Biggleswade. 
27  Stepney  Green,  E. 

Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earls’  Court. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 

Lady  ITolles’s  School,  Hackney. 

1  Carlton  Villa,  Thornton  Heath. 
High  School  for  Girls,  ITitchin. 
Rectory  Place  School,  Woolwich. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 

St.  Agnes'  School,  E,  Grinstead. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

3  Grove  Terrace,  Rochdale. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Tenterden. 
Norfolk  House,  Romford. 
Buckingham  Crescent S.,M’cliester. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst..,  Battersea. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Arrow  House,  Kington. 

Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 

Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Pembroke  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Archdale  College,  Soutlisea. 

Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Manadon  Villa  School,  Plymouth. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 

2  Victory  Terr.,  Coatham,  Redcar. 
St.Jolm’sColl.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 

Harley  House,  Hereford. 

North  Ho.  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

E.  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Tamar  House  S.,  Stoke  Devonport. 
Haddo  House  S.,  Scarborough. 
High  School,  Holyhead. 

Alton  House,  Harrogate. 

Private  tuition. 

East  Sandtield  House,  Guildford. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Linden  Hall,  Clapham  Road. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House,  Boston. 

Salcombe  House  S.,  Loughton. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Westbourne  House,  Dudley. 

Gian  Dyfi  House,  Wisbech. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Dinmont  House  School,  Kilburn. 
Girls’  High  School,  Halifax. 

South  Grove,  Rotherham. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Girls’  High  School,  Hastings. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Sydenham  Coll,  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
10St.Stephen’sCres.,WestbournePk 

Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 
Portland  St.  Ladies'  S.,  Manchester. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Pk.,  Halifax. 
Handswortli  Ladies’  College. 

St.  Bernard’s  College,  Soutlisea. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Leicester. 
Private  tuition. 

Byculla,  Soutlisea, 

Girls’  College,  Seascale. 

The  Chestnuts,  Craven  Pk.,  N.W. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 
Lewisham  College,  Lewisham. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tenterden. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 

West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Jersey  Ladies’  College. 

Hope  House,  New  Leeds. 
CliaiTemont  {louse,  W.  Bromwich. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Coopers'  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 

11  Chelsea  Gardens,  S.W. 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 

26  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 

76  The  Mall,  Newport,  I.  of  Wight. 
Lady  Holles's  School,  Hackney. 
Northbury  Ho.,  Bury  St. Edmunds, 
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Sweet,  O. 
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Woodhouse,  A.  I. 
Woods,  E. 
Woofenden,  IT.  M. 

^ Wyatt,  L.  A. 

"Barker,  G. 

Barnes,  B.  IT. 
Christian,  E.  M.  J. 
Clark,  I.  L. 

Coates,  E. 

Cutting,  B.  M. 
Edwards,  F.  L. 
Ellis,  L.  T. 

Evans,  E.  A.  F. 
Evans,  F. 

Fenton, K. 

Gibson,  A. 

Harris,  J. 

Hindley.  M.  E. 
Hitchings,  M.  E. 
Horton,  S.  C. 
Howling,  F.  M. 
Hunter,  K.  E. 
James,  F.  E. 
Johnson,  C. 

■;  Jones,  C. 

Jones,  E. 

Legg,  K.  .T. 
Morgan,  F. 

Palmer,  E.  S. 
Peacock,  E.  J. 
Perks,  I. 

Flatten,  E.  M. 
Pringle,  E. 
Reeknell,  M. 

Scarr,  F.  I). 
Scudamore,  A.  E. 
Sell  wood,  E. 

Sloan,  I. 

Solomon,  A. 
Solomon,  B. 
Tibbitts,  E. 

Verity,  E.  A. 
Walton,  T. 


Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath. 
Stoke  Newington  Mid. Class  School. 
Friar  House  School,  Derby. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

1  Ilurst  Villas,  Watford. 

Claremont  House,  Kilburn. 
ITigligate  College,  N. 

Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 
Southampton  Gills’  Coll.  &  HighS. 
Marlborough  House,  Sheffield. 
Caerleon Ho.  High  S.,Aberystwith. 
Gresham  IT., Spring  Grove,  Islew’th. 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleborough. 
Haberdashers'  Girls’  H.,  Hoxton. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tenterden. 
Kidderminster  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Somerville  School,  ITigligate. 

208  Brook  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Waverley  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Sunny  Bank,  Bolton. 

Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Red  House  School,  Barnstaple. 
Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Wear  Terrace  S.,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

Girls’  School,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 
Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Mill  Wall  House, -Sandwich. 
Courtenay  House,  Crediton. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Minslmll  House,  Beckenham. 

57  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Ronhilda  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 
Beech  House,  Ripley,  Derby. 

St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 

Buena  Vista,  Weston-super-Mare. 
24  Malvern  Road,  Leeds. 

Gatefield  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 

3  Marquess  Grove,  Canonbury. 
Wylde  Green  S.,  Birmingham. 
Grove  College,  Betley. 

Portland  St.  Ladies’  S., Manchester. 
Malvern  House,  Blockley. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Stanmore  College,  Balham. 
Paignton  Modern  School, Paignton. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 
Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Cromer  House,  Upper  Teddington. 
Thornpark,  Teignmouth. 
Carisbrook  House, Twickenham  Pk. 
Elm  Lodge,  Leytonstone. 

Byculla,  Soutlisea. 

Dalestorth  House,  Mansfield. 
Private  tuition. 

Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Girls’  Middle  Class  S.,  Clevedon. 
Ellenborough  House,  Clifton. 

The  High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 
Connaught  House  S.,  Attleboro. 
Girls’  College,  Seascale. 

The  Cross,  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 
Haddo  House  School, Scarborough. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  King’s  Lynn. 
Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

Studley  House,  Hull. 

Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
HarborneLadies’Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Showellhurst  High  S.,  Moseley, 
it  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

St.  Catherine's,  Cardiff. 

Private  tuition. 

Burlton  House,  Reading. 

Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 
Bath  High  School. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

St, Francis  Xavier’s  Conv., Grimsby. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Rond. 
The  Hollies,  Birmingham. 

Park  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

3  Thorn  buryTerr.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Claremont  Coll.,  Corsliani,  Wilts. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
EndsleighHouseS.,EndsleighGdns. 
Peterborough  House,  Handswortli. 
Enmoor  Lodge  Coll.  S., New  Leeds. 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
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Ward,  E.  J.  Stoke  Newington  High  School,  N. 

Ward,  M.  Berkeley  Villas,  Newport,  Salop. 

Wilburn,  B.  St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 

Wilson,  F.  L.  Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 

Wright,  B.  Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

Young,  M.  C.  44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
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Hammond,  E. 
Haslam,  C.  M. 
Hough,  L. 

House,  F.  E. 
Humphries,  F.  M. 
Huntly,  E.  M. 
Jones,  G.  M. 

Keevil,  M.  M.  C. 
Keith,  B. 

Knight,  R.  O.  C. 
Luson,  K. 

Mardon,  K. 

Martin,  B.  A. 
Morgan,  M.  H. 
Musters,  IC. 

Niclioll,  A. 

Ryder,  I. 

Spence,  M.  E. 
Stanley,  M.  A. 
Stephenson,  B. 
Stobart,  E. 

Stuckey,  E.  P. 

Sun  ter,  A.  M. 
Thomas,  G. 
Wadsworth,  A. 
Walker,  A. 

Wallice,  K. 
Williams,  C.  L. 
_Woolley,  J. 


Claremont  House,  Kilburn. 

The  Highlands,  St.  Anne’s,  Lewes. 
278Gt.CheethamSt.,Hr.Broughton. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

Park  House  School,  Manchester. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Higligate  College,  N. 

2  Victory  Terr.,  Coatliam,  Redcar. 
High  School  for  Girls,  S.  Norwood. 
St.  John's  Coll. S., Stoke  Newington. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Somerville  School,  Higligate. 

Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 

E.  Anglian  Girls’Coll.jBp’sStortford 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Yetwyth  House,  Aberystwith. 

The  Lydiate  House,  Bromsgrove. 
Ivy  House  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Ladies’  College,  Ealing  Common. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Hornsey. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Bruusliaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Girton  House,  Brentford. 

Enville  Street  S.,  Stourbridge. 
Private  tuition. 

South  Front  Acad.,  Southampton. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Montpelier  House,  Brentwood. 
Simla  House,  Lee  Park,  S.E. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

E .  Anglian  Girls’Ct  >11. ,  Bp’sStortfi  >r<  1 
The  Oaks,  Chesterfield. 

Clarendon  House,  Kineton. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Royal  Crescent  College,  Margate. 
Hope  House,  New  Leeds. 

7  New  London  Road,  Chelmsford. 

I  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

West  Kensington  High  School. 
Drayton  House  School,  Richmond. 
Brean  Down  House,  Burnham. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 

2 u  Hampden  Place,  Halifax. 
Highfleld,  Harrogate. 

II  Stopford  Place,  Stoke,  Devonport. 
Hill  House  College,  Haverfordwest. 
Crouch  Hill  High  School  for  Gills. 


f  Arnold,  M.  E. 
Aston,  B.  A. 
Beakbane,  S.  E. 
Blackstock,  K. 
Bomford,  L.  J. 
Booth,  A. 

Burgess,  A.  L. 
Carter,  E.  T. 
Cheetham,  M. 
Churchyard,  A. 
Clemson,  M. 

Davis,  M. 

Davis,  R. 

Dean,  M.  S. 
Dennington,  K. 
Dion,  F. 

Edmestnn,  M.  C. 
Eidmann,  B. 

Fernie,  G. 

Fraser,  M. 

Gavey,  E. 

Gaze,  A. 

Gelling,  E.  M. 
George,  F.  A. 

Goss,  J. 

Gunn,  E.  E. 
Hedges,  M.  L.  C. 
Heggs,  A. 

Hirst,  M.  H. 
Ilodson,  L.  N. 
Hughes,  A. 

Hughes,  D. 

Jones,  L.  J. 

Jordan,  F.  C. 
Kirkbride,  K. 
Macgregoy,  A.  M. 
Mellier,  M. 

Miller,  F.  C. 
Murray,  E. 
Nelson-Ed  wards,  M. 
Nicholson,  L.  G.  B. 
Osborne,  A. 
Perrett,  A.  D. 
Plato,  M. 

Radclyffe,  S. 

Ridge,  E.  A. 
Roberts,  L.M. 
Rodgers,  A. 

Say,  A.  O. 

Simes,  A.  M. 
Stoltenliolf,  E.  L. 
Swinton,  G.  A. 


1  Southemliay  West,  Exeter. 

High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Sidcot  School,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Court  House  School,  Atcli  Lench. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

St.  John’s  High  S.,  Foxley  Rd.,S.W. 
N.W.  London  Coll.,  Primrose  Hill. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

Ladies’  College,  Ealing  Common. 
Belmont  House,  Norwich. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Harcourt  Lodge,  Anerley. 

Henley  House,  Penarth. 

Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Castle  Buildings,  Oswestry. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Sunny  Bank,  Wilmslow. 

Private  tuition. 

70  Gainsborough  Terr.,  Plymouth. 
North  London  Coll.  School  for  Girls. 
Leybonrne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Stoke  Newington  Mid.  ClassSchool 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Beach  Mount  School,  Criccietli. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

14  Chatsworth  Square,  Carlisle. 
North  London  Coll.  8.  for  Girls. 
Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Elmhurst,  Rock  Ferry. 

Neotsbury  School,  Scarborough. 

E.  Kemmendine  House,  Shrewsbury. 
18  Marlborough  Rd.,  Tue  Brook. 
Claremont  Coll.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Garfield  House,  Paignton. 

The  Rowans,  Watford. 

Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
1  Acton  Terrace,  Rock  Ferry. 
Welland  Hall,  Spalding. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
London  College,  Stratford. 


Symons,  E. 
Wilkinson,  E.  A. 
Winter,  M. 
Wooldridge,  E.  J. 
_Woolston,  M. 


17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 
Enville  Street  S.,  Stourbridge. 

St.  Ilelier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 


Third  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


'Baldwin,  F.  P. 
Bate,  E.  B. 

Batty,  R.  A. 
Bealey,  A.  M. 
Boothroyd,  L.  W. 
Britten,  II.  E. 
Burrage,  A.  A. 
Cape,  E. 
Camlwell,  I). 
Caudwell,  F. 
Cotton,  E. 

Cowan,  A. 
Crosland,  H.  M. 
Davidson,  C. 

Dow,  D.  A. 
Fletcher,  W. 

Gent,  A. 

Gwyther,  D.  M. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Inglis,  II.  N. 
Ingram,  M.  J. 
Jenkins,  K.  L. 
Johnson,  M. 
Jones,  E.  L. 

-  Judd,  E.  M. 
Leaning,  E.C. 
Ledger,  C.  M.  B. 
Lord,  A, 

Lowe,  A.  M. 
Mardon,  F.  M. 
Meses,  C. 

O wers,  B.  L. 
Newman,  A. 
Richardson,  J. 
Rowe,  A.  C.  L. 
Salmon,  S.  E. 
Savory,  E. 
Stratford,  M. 
Stroud,  B.  E. 
Watkins,  F.  M.  L. 
Wellbnrn,  L. 
West,  II. 
Wliitford,  O.  M. 

L Wilks,  A,  E. 


Malvern  House,  Blockley. 
Walthamstow  Ilall,  Sevenoaks. 
Trebovir  House  S.  Earl’s  Court. 
Devonia  House,  Exeter. 

Collegiate  and  Tech.S.,CrouchHill. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Eastwick,  Lincoln. 

Ladies'  S.  Norbury,  Eastbourne. 
The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

Burslem  High  School  for  Girls. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Liverpool. 

24  Malvern  Road,  Leeds. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Havelock  House  S.,  Soutlisea. 

14  Chatsworth  Square,  Carlisle. 
Kenilworth  House,  Birkdale. 
Newnham  House,  Sherborne. 
Haddo  House  School,  Scarborough. 
The  High  S.,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 
Minsliull  House,  Beckenham. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Aldershot. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  S.E. 
St.  Kilda’s,  St.  Leonards. 

48  North  Hill,  Colchester. 

11  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Canoulmry,  N. 
Highfleld,  Harrogate. 

Berkeley  Villas,  Newport,  Salop. 
E.AnglianGirls’Coll.jBp’sStortford 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 
Duncton  School  House,  Petworth, 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Elm  Lodge,  Leytonstone. 
Winterdene  School,  West  Kirby. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 

Colville  House,  Swindon. 

Cloud’s  Hill  School,  Bristol. 
Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 
Ladies’  School,  Ripley,  Derby. 
Kingswood  Pic.  School,  Gunnislake. 
Middle  Class  School,  Knntsfurd. 


'Andrews,  E. 

Aust,  M.  E. 

Bax,  G.  R. 
Bedingfleld,  C.  E. 
Bexfleld,  F. 
Black,  D. 
Bolwell,  L. 
Brown,  E.  R. 
Brunsdon,  G.  E. 
Buckman,  F. 

Burl  and,  B. 
Cookson,  B. 
Cooper,  A.  E. 
Davis,  J.  M. 
Densliam,  E. 
Edwards,  N. 

Elb,  M. 

Ellis,  E.  M. 
Emlyn,  M.  J. 
Evans,  H.  IC. 
Gibb,  F.  M. 
Geary,  M.  A. 
Hamilton,  B. 
Harrison,  B. 
Ileape,  M.  E. 
Heather,  J.  P. 
Hewett,  E. 

{  Iloare,  M.  R. 
Hudson,  V.  B. 
Jack,  J.  S. 
Jenkins,  M.  C. 
Kefford,  G.  E. 
Mallett,  F. 
Malzartl,  S.  M. 
Martin,  E.  M. 
MeClenaglian,  M. 
Miller,  M. 

Muir,  A.  I. 
Newton,  M. 
Norman,  F. 
Oliver,  E.  V. 
Oliver,  J.  S. 

Palk,  A. 

Payart,  L. 

Perry,  E.  M. 
Price,  E.  B. 
Rapkin,  N. 
Sedgwick,  M.  IC. 
Smith,  G.  B. 
Thomas,  E. 

White,  L. 
Willcocks,  D.  J. 
Williamson,  E.  G. 
Wood,  FI.  R. 
..Woodworth,  J. 


Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Pk.,  Halifax. 
Abbey  House  School,  Selby. 

The  Cross,  St,  Neots,  Hunts. 

Dore  and  Totley  High  S.,  Sheffield. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Mayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 

The  Ferns,  Leamington. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

2  Oxford  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

Ivy  Ho.S. ,  Lady  Somerset  Rd.,  N.W. 
Somerset  House  School,  Bristol. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Lowestoft  High  School  for  Girls. 
Falkner  College,  Liverpool. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Torquay  High  School  for  Girls. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Vernon,  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
Walthamstow  Ilall,  Sevenoaks. 
Downs  College,  Clapton,  E. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester, 
Bank  House,  Over. 

The  High  School,  Altrincham. 

The  Hollies,  Birmingham. 

Victoria  Rd.  School,  Tamworth. 
Red  House  School,  Barnstaple. 
School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 

Garfield  House,  Paignton. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Rutland  School,  Dublin. 

Welsh  Girls’  .School,  Ashford. 
Northbury  Ho., Bury  St.Edmunds. 
Henry  St.  School,  Bolton. 

High  School,  Temple  Cres.,  Jersey. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Croydon. 

High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Macclesfield. 
Down  End,  Clifton. 

Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

The  Hollies,  Snettisliam. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Stanmore  College,  Balliam. 

Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Fellenberg  School,  Maidstone. 

E.  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
Brooklyn  House, Wellington,  Salop. 
Girls’  College,  Seascale. 

E.  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

SS  Bloomsbury,  Manchester. 


('Burnett,  A.  M. 

|  Dunman,  W.  II. 
Elliott,  R.  E. 

[  Fendiclc,  M.  E. 


Trafalgar  Square  S. ,  Scarborough. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 


|  Fippard,  E. 
j  Fox,  G. 

Gardner,  E.  G. 
Gason,  K.  M. 
Hanna,  C.  L. 
Haslam,  G.  S. 
Hatcliwell;  A. 

Hill,  N.  M. 

Hodges,  G. 
Holdgate,  II.  F. 

IIol  ness,  F. 
Hopkinson,  A.  E. 
Hulbcrt,  II. 
Kentish,  G.  A. 
Kruger,  S.  J. 

Mills,  C. 

Moore,  B.  II. 

Morris,  B.  E. 
Morris,  K. 

Naylor,  B.  M.  C. 
Palmer,  E.  Y. 

Pauli,  A.  M. 

Peck,  E. 

Pethick,  M.  L. 
Pittard,  F.  A. 

Pole,  A.  M. 
Richardson,  L.  M.  L 
Robbins,  E. 
Riulderforth,  E.  F. 
Sedgley,  M. 

Siddons,  K. 

Slade,  M.  A. 
Stephens,  L. 

Taylor  F.  K. 
Thompson,  E. 

Vial,  E. 

Westwood,  P.  F. 
Whitby,  M.  L. 
Willis,  A.  W. 

Wills,  I.  A.  II. 
Wilson,  E.  L.  M. 
Woolls,  D. 

L Worth,  M. 


High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Albion  School,  Newmarket. 
Bellevue,  Binstead,  near  Ryde. 
Holdstock  Go'll.,  Up.  Holloway. 
Beech  House,  Ripley,  Derby. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Scotland  Place  S.,  St.  Helier’s. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Ladies’  S.,  Cauldon  Place,  Shelton. 
3C  Hilldrop  Road,  N. 

North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster. 
Highleigh  House  S., St. John’s, S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Pembroke  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
Coll,  and  Tech.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
The  Orme  Girls’  S.,  N’Castle,  Staffs. 
Highfleld,  Harrogate. 

Nouthside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 

High  School  for  Girls,  King’s  Lynn, 
llamfrith  Coll.  School,  Stratford. 
Lynwood  Villa  S.,  Trowbridge. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
The  Elms,  Crewkerne. 

Girls’  Middle  Class  S.,  Clevedon. 
Private  study. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Courtenay  House,  Crediton. 

Hurst  Street  School,  Birmingham. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Fosbury  Farm,  Hungerford. 
Byculla,  Soutlisea. 

70  Grosvenor  Road,  Aldershot. 


[■Bacchus,  E.  E. 
Bayfield,  G. 
Brandreth,  M.  L. 
Brasnett,  K. 
Brittan,  R.  A. 
Browne,  L. 
Burroughes,  K. 
Clark,  A.  C. 

Clark,  H.  M. 
Clarke,  M.  T. 
Cooper,  A.  E. 
Emmerson,  M. 
Fullard,  G. 
Gamblen,  II.  G. 
Gittins,  E.  M. 
Hamilton,  M.  A. 
Heselton,  E.  L. 
Holbech,  A.  M. 
Hoult,  G.  M. 

-1  Kent,  E.  M. 

Lord,  M. 

Mattlies,  C.  L. 
Morgan,  E. 

Pearce,  E.  M. 
Plowman,  E. 
Porter,  A.  E. 
Redfern,  A. 

Ridler,  F.  M. 
Rutlien,  H.  T. 
Scott,  M.  E. 

Smith,  II. 
Standfast,  F. 
Stickland,  L.  J. 
Stockman,  N.  M. 
Strawson,  E.  A. 
Taylor,  L.  M. 
Waites,  Iv.  G. 

|  Walker,  M.  H. 

I  Webster,  L. 

L Woodford,  N.  E.  A. 


4St. Ann’s  Pk.Ter.,W’dsworth  Com. 
Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

78  Guildhall  St.,  Bury  St,  Edmunds. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 

9  Well  St.,  Bury  St,  Edmunds. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Rd. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Havelock  House  School,  Soutlisea. 
Ryton  Fields,  Dorrington,  Salop. 
Stoke  Newington  Mid.  ClassSchool. 
Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 

28  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 

Ryton  Fields,  Dorrington,  Salop. 
St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

Royal  Crescent  College,  Margate. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

St,  Helen’s  Lodge,  Swansea. 
Victoria  Street  School,  Stourbridge. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
The  Oaks  Coll. ,  Greenlieys,  M'ter. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

13  Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Higligate  College,  N. 

Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Louth. 
Private  tuition. 

Raglan  House,  West  Hartlepool. 
Girls’  Collegiate  High  S.,  Lytliam. 
Enmoor  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  New  Leeds. 
The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 


('Baile,  G.  F. 
Blackstock,  F. 
Blake,  E. 
Caulcutt,  F. 
Clulow,  S.  E. 
Cornelius,  W.  II. 
Crisp,  A. 
Engledue,  M.  F, 
Esp,  J. 

Green,  I. 

Hargreaves,  M.  E. 
Howard,  M.  F. 
Imrie,  A.  E. 
Jewell,  M. 

Lloyd,  M.  F. 
Longhurst,  II.  M. 
-J  Mackinney,  A.  E. 
Maurice,  J. 
McKerron,  M. 
Mitchell,  M. 
Myers,  M. 

Niven,  L. 
Pritchard,  F. 
Riddell,  E.  I). 
Rose,  A. 

Smith,  L.  A. 
Smith,  T. 
Thierry-Creton,  E. 
Thomas,  A.  F. 


Private  tuition. 

Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  M’cliester. 
Mayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Clarence  House,  Wood  Green. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 

83  Brodrick  Terrace,  S.  Shields. 
Private  study. 

Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Worcester. 
Vale  House,  Whalley,  Lancashire. 

1  Stanley  Villas,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea, 
Melbourne  House,  Hackney. 
Gresham  College,  Soutlisea, 

St,  Helen’s  Lodge,  Swansea. 

The  Elms,  Finchley  Road. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Raglan  House,  West  Hartlepool. 
Copthorne,  West  Brighton. 

Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Devonshire  House  School,  Carlisle. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Glenelg,  West  Green,  Tottenham. 
Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 
Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class—  Continued. 
Twamley,  J.  G.  High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Williams,  E.  M.  Ellenborough  House,  Clifton. 
_Wilson,  F.  E.  Fairfield  House,  Watford. 


'Aldridge,  E. 
Armstrong,  A.  A. 
Barritt,  A.  R. 
Brown,  S.  J. 
Buckley,  A.  H. 
Burroughs,  E.  A. 
Comely,  L.  A. 

Cox,  V.  M. 

Dion,  E. 

Ewing,  E.  F. 

Gray,  W.  M.  P. 
Greenwood,  L. 
Hildyard,  M. 
Ingram,  M.  F. 
Lawless,  L. 

J  Le  Mottee,  B.  L. 
Litliler,  M.  E. 
Mabin,  E.  W.  L. 
Moggs,  B. 

Pearce,  C.  M. 
Pilkington,  S. 
Price,  L. 

Scott,  E.  E. 

Smith,  E.  A. 
Southall,  Iv. 
Staveley,  W.  C.  H. 
Stevens,  J. 
Sutcliffe,  C. 

Taylor,  E.  M. 
Veale,  E.  M. 
Wormald,  L. 
JYoung,  M. 


Woodleigh  Lodge,  N.  Kensington. 
Devonshire  House  S.,  Carlisle. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Enville  St.  School,  Stourbridge. 
Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 

32  New  St.,  St.  Helier’s. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Ripon. 
Mansfield  House,  Colchester. 
Stanmnre  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

1“  Old  Street,  Jersey. 

The  Oaks,  Chesterfield. 

Girls’  Modern  School,  Torquay. 
Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trent. 
Rose  Hill  School,  Bowdon. 

Oak  Mount,  Burnley. 

Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Scotland  Place  S.,  St.  Helier’s. 
Richmond  House,  Penkluill. 
Neotsbury  School,  Scarborough. 
Claremont  House,  Waterloo,  L’pool. 
Ernie  House,  Mutley,  Plymouth. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 

25  Rhodes  St.,  Halifax. 

Girls’  High  School,  Folkestone. 


4 


'Ashton,  A. 

Baker,  L. 

Barber,  M.  L. 

Bell,  C.  E. 

Berry,  R.  J. 

Blake,  H.  M.  S. 
Braudretli,  M.  S. 
Brooking,  M. 

Carter,  K.  E. 
Coleman,  M. 

Davies,  T. 

Dixon,  E. 

Eilcome,  G. 

Farr,  N.  R. 

Gilbert,  L. 

Greswell,  E.  M. 
Hausen,  A. 

Hearn,  H.  S. 
Hudson,  H. 
Hulbert,  O.  M. 
Kaye,  E. 

Kebby,  C. 
Kosminski,  J. 
Lubbock,  A.  M. 
Mardon,  E.  L. 
Murdoch,  M.  E. 
Parker,  M.  L. 
Pierson,  F. 

Pigg,  L- 
Rapson,  B. 

Rean,  E. 

Routley,  L.  M. 
Seaton,  M.  C. 
Schofield,  A. 

Sparks,  A. 

Stott,  A.  E. 

Trevor,  E. 

Turner,  L. 

Urwiu,  A.  S. 
Wadeson,  A.  M. 
Wakeman,  A.  C. 
Warry,  L.  T. 
Wedgwood,  M. 
Wensley,  A.  E. 
Wigfull,  M. 
Winterbourne,  M.  L 
.Wise,  C.  J. 


Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Waterloo  College,  Northampton. 
Ladies’  College]  Ealing  Common. 
St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House  S.,  Liverpool. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 
De  Montfort  House,  Leicester. 
Varteg  House  School,  Penarth. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midliurst. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Redbrook  School,  Camborne. 
Clifton  Ladies’  College. 

Saint  Audries,  Penarth. 

Malvern  House,  Blockley. 

Hope  House,  New  Leeds. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Dalton  Girls’  School,  Huddersfield. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
South  Western  Coll.,  Fulham  Rd. 
Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll. ,  N.  Kensington. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hitchin. 
Martin’s  Villa,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 
Blandford  Girls’  School,  Dorset. 
Hawthorn  House, Stoke  Newington. 
Kingsdown  High  School,  Bristol. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Salcombe  College,  Loughton. 

St.  Elmo,  Bradford-on- Avon. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Bycnlla,  Southsea. 

Haddo  House  S.,  Scarborough. 
Devonshire  House  S.,  Carlisle. 
Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 
Heathfield,  King’s  Heath,  B’liam. 
Leigh  Road,  Wimborne. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 

Dore  &  Totley  High  S.,  Sheffield. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Ivy  House  School,  Trentham. 


'Arkell,  A. 
Batchelor,  J.  C. 
Brooks,  L.  M. 
Cockett.,  M.  A. 
Dove,  J.  F. 

Gent,  E. 

Gibbs,  A.  O 
Greenlaw,  A.  M. 
Hocking,  F. 
Kelsey,  E. 

Kirk,  A. 

Leigh,  M. 
Longney,  E.  M. 
Lowe,  I.  E. 
Macfarlane,  N.  B. 
Maxwell,  E. 
Mozley,  E.  J. 
Nathan,  R. 

Price,  M.  B. 
Richardson,  F. 
Rothwell,  V. 
Salmon.  R.  A. 
Shand,  M.  A. 
Stansall,  M.  R. 
Stear,  E.  M. 
Tennant,  J.  M. 
Williams,  B. 
Williams,  S. 


Down  End,  Clifton. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Queen  St.,  W.C. 
(i  Clevedon  Terrace,  Darlington. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford. 
Kenilworth  House,  Birkdale. 

Park  Lodge  School,  Saltasli. 

High  School,  Maidenhead. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tenterden. 
School  for  Girls,  Farnham. 

Carleton  College,  Tuffnell  Park. 

3  Grove  Terrace,  Rochdale. 
Alexandra  House,  Clifton. 

Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 
Private  tuition. 

Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Haberdashers’  Girls’  S.,  Hoxton, 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Summerfield  Hall,  Maesycwmmer. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Cambridge  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
West  bourne  House  S.,  Southampton 
Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trent. 
Clifton  Ladies’  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 


LYarwood,  M.  H.  Bruushaw  Seminary,  Burnley, 


'Archer,  H. 

Brain,  J.  A. 
Bungey,  L.  A. 
Campion,  C.  M. 
Clay,  F.  M. 

Cocks,  L. 

Collier,  M.  E. 
Deane,  F. 

Fislie,  M.  E. 

Fitch,  E. 

Frost,  A. 
Happerlield,  G. 
Harmswort.h,  J.M. 
Humphries,  C.  J. 
James,  A. 

Johns, -E.  R. 
Johnson,  M.  M. 
Kidd,  J. 

Lawton,  S. 
Leonard,  M. 
Logan,  E.  G. 
Meeten,  A. 
Peverelle,  C.  M. 
Rabling,  J.  M. 
Royse,  B.  E. 
j  Shiftman,  H. 
Stancombe,  F. 
Stewart,  C.  E. 
Thomas,  M.  E. 
Williams,  E.A. 
IWright,  M.  C. 


Ashleigh  House,  Tutbury. 
Richmond  House,  Penkhull. 
Tristanton  Villa  S.,  Southampton. 
Milton  School,  Northampton. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 
Private  tuition. 

Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoalcs. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Aldershot, 
St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Clifton  Place  Coll.,  Newport,  Mon. 
II.  Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Court  House  School,  Atcli  Lench. 
Stamford  Street  Day  School,  S.E. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 
Henley  House,  Penarth. 
MeadowlandsII.S.,Ashton-on-Mers. 
Bournemouth  Collegiate  School. 

11  Tomlin’s  Grove,  Bow  Road,  E. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

Hurst  St.  School,  Birmingham. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Private  tuition. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Pembroke  House  School,  Bed  fill'd. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Private  tuition. 

Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 


'Adamson,  J. 

Allis,  L. 

Barnard,  A.  K. 
Cabell,  E. 

Canning,  B.  M. 
Churchyard,  E.  M. 
Cobbett,  E.  M. 
Codd,  E. 

Corner,  S. 

Cross,  B. 

Cryer,  N. 

Dear,  G.  M. 

Evans,  M.  H. 
Evershed,  L.  F. 
Fenner,  H. 

Hall,  M.  M. 
Hargreaves,  C. 
Haworth,  C.  E.  E. 
Hutchinson,  S. 
Jones,  J.  E. 

Lloyd,  M.  J. 
Palmer,  K. 

Pilling,  Iv. 

Roberts,  E. 
Robinson,  H. 
Sliardalow,  C.  A. 
Simmons,  M. 
Stockton,  Iv.  M. 
Sunderland,  E. 
Williams,  M.  M.  A. 
Wills,  A.  B. 
Wilmot,  Iv. 

Wilson,  L.  M. 

_  Wright,  H. 


Springfield  House  School,  Edgeley. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Clissold  Coll.,  Brownswood  Park. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Private  study. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
N.  Camberwell  High  Schools,  S.E. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Carlton  House  School,  Eccles. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Leith  House,  Acton. 

Montague  House  S. ,  Weymouth. 
Mayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 

6  Cleveland  Terrace,  Darlington. 
Crouch  Hill  High  School  for  Girls. 
Kersal  Cell  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Queen  St., W.C. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Lewisham  College,  Lewisham. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt..  Yarmouth. 
Clevedon  School,  Northampton. 
Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Carleton  College,  Tufnell  Park. 
High  School  for  Girls,  King’s  Lynn. 
Handley  House,  Newark-on-Trent. 


'Baskerville,  M.  M. 
Carter,  M.  G. 
Churchyard,  E. 
Corry,  E.  A.  L. 
Davis,  R. 

Dixon,  E. 
Dunsford,  L. 

East,  P. 

Evans,  M. 
Flanders,  A.  M.  M. 
Francis,  R. 
Goodman,  K. 
Jackson,  H. 

Read,  L.  G. 
Russel,,  E.  V. 
Sarjeant,  E. 
Shepherd,  G. 
Smith,  M.  M. 
Thain,  A.  B. 
Tisdall,  C. 

West,  A.  G. 
..Whitworth,  M.  A. 


S  Darlington  St.,  Manchester. 
Castle  Hall  School,  Northampton. 
N.W.London  College, PrimroseHill. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 

Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Ladies’  College,  Ealing  Common. 
Formby  College,  Liverpool. 
Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 

Beach  Mount  School,  Criccieth. 
Kenhurst,  Ham  pstead. 

Lynwood  Villa  S.,  Trowbridge. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Warwick  House,  West  Brighton. 
Highleigh  House  S.,  St.  John’s, S.E. 
Barnet  College. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

Clyde  Villa,  Ivilburn. 

Devonport, Stoke  &  StonehouseH.S. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Merefield  School,  Rochdale. 


f  Bails,  E.  E. 
Barnett,  C.  M. 
Brewer,  B.  N. 
Coltman,  E.  M. 
Dallman,  A. 
Hudson,  E. 

-f  Hunt,  L.  E. 
Kenyon,  A.  A. 
Knight,  A.  B. 
Peppercorn,  J. 
Quinton,  H.  A. 
Smith,  E.  A. 
Spenceley,  M. 
JTippett,  G. 


Private  tuition. 

The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

2(5  Askew  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 
Lady  Ilolles’-s  School,  Hackney. 
Torquay  High  School  for  Girls. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Church  S.,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Ivingswood  Pk.  School,  Gunnislake. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Granville  House,  East  Hardwick. 
Church  High  School,  StroudGreen 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 


C Allen,  M.  M. 
Barclay,  M. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Chalmers,  J.  T. 
Clutterbuck,  E. 
Critchell,  F.  M. 
Curtis,  A.  M, 


Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 

The  Woodroughs,  Moseley. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

21  Home  Pk.  Villas,  Stoke,  Devonpt. 
Solsgirth  House,  Highgate. 


Gardner,  G/M. 
Harrington,"  E.  L.  C. 
Humphreys,  J.  D. 
Lloyd,  F.  M. 

Morris,  M. 

Neale,  W. 

Pippet,  F.  E.  L. 
Randle,  M.  A. 
Reading,  L. 

Roberts,  B. 

Rule,  M.  S. 

Stagg,  C.  E. 
Staniforth,  Iv. 
Stansbury,  D. 
Treacher,  B.  M. 
Trounce,  C. 

Weeks,  L.  M. 
_Wellings,  L. 

'Allport,  M. 

Ashton,  F. 

Carbutt,  K.  A. 
Clarke,  F. 

Coe,  B.  M. 

Hardy,  A.  E. 
Harper,  L. 

Haslam,  N.  G. 
Holliday,  A.  M. 
Jackson,  A.  L. 

-i  Jones,  C. 

Mack,  A.  C. 

Perkins,  E. 

Pitman,  O.  A. 
Purvis,  H.  S. 

Reid,  E.  F. 

Rowland,  E.  R. 
Sawday,  F. 

Tyler,  J. 

^Valentine,  B. 

'Banister,  C.  E. 
Barnard,  C. 

Bean,  E. 

Blackster,  E.  J. 
Burg,  S. 

Clifton,  E. 

Hook,  F. 

Knights,  S.  C. 
Lawrence,  E. 
Mackson,  C. 
Monnickendam,R.E. 
Naish,  F.  J. 

Parsons,  A.  M. 

Read,  A.  E. 
Robinson,  C.  B. 
Robinson,  M.  A. 
Ward,  L. 

^Wigmore,  M.  D. 

'Baker,  E.  S. 

Bradley,  A. 

Graves,  E.  G.  C!. 
Naylor,  S.  J. 

Noble,  M. 

Rissland,  C.  A. 

J.  Smith,  E. 

Squibb,  F.  L. 
Strachan,  C.  K. 
Tliarratt,  S.  E. 
Wilson,  A. 

IWright,  F.  E. 

'Anderson,  E. 

Baker,  L.  M. 

Bishop,  F.  A. 

Blott,  Iv. 

Brown,  M.  M. 
Burkett,  M.  M. 

Cox,  M.  A. 

Crosland,  C.  A. 
Dent,  M. 

Dolphin,  F.  I. 
Edwards,  A. 
Ellerbeck,  C. 

Keats,  E.  A. 

Moles,  E.  J. 

Noon,  A.  E. 

Pearson,  E.  M. 
Smith,  E. 

Snell,  F.  C. 

Taylor,  F. 

Walker,  A.  E. 

L Wright,  E.  F. 


f  Ben  ford,  B.  II. 
Birch,  E. 

Boorah,  E.  J. 
Boyce,  M.  II. 
Butterfield,  E. 
Cohen,  J. 

Curtis,  E. 

Date,  E. 

Exley,  D.  M.  L. 
Fisher,  L. 
Goddard,  M.  C. 
Mellor,  M.  M. 
Newbold,  E. 
Roberts,  C. 
Sanderson,  E. 
Seligmann,  A.  E. 
Shaw,  E. 
Shipway,  J.  G. 
Simmons,  M. 

St.  Angelo,  F.  B. 
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Cromer  House,  Upper  Teddington. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
The  Newlands,Bootle-cum-Linacre. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s  HighS.,  Foxley  Rd.,  S.W. 
Varteg  House  School,  Penarth. 

22  Victoria  Terr.,  South  Shields. 
High  School,  Bricrley  Hill. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Beech  Mount  School,  Criccieth. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Denham  House,  Ramsgate. 

Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 
Highgate  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls. 
Ellesmere  College,  Sydenham. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Beech  wood,  Matlock. 

KingswoodParkSchool, Gunnislake. 
Bladen  House  School,  Hove. 

High  School,  Maidenhead. 

The  High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 

The  Wolverhampton  High  School. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Elm  Lodge,  Leytonstone. 

Girls’  Modern  School,  Torquay. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Ley  land  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Bycnlla,  Southsea. 

Milborne  Port,  Sherborne. 

Private  tuition. 

Harcourt  Lodge,  Anerley. 
Collegiate  &  Tech.  S.,  Crouch  Hill 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

’7  Clarendon  Street,  Hull. 
Highfield,  Harrogate. 

High  School  for  Girls,  King’s  Lynn. 
Villa  Nuova,  Beaumont,  Jersey. 
The  High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Stanley  House,  Norwich. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Grindon  House,  Seaton  Carew. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Wollaston  Rd.  School,  Dorchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Claremont  House,  Sutton-on-Hull. 
Welland  Hall,  Spalding. 

De  Montfort  House,  Leicester. 
Beaulieu  Ho.,  Sandown,  I.ofWight. 

The  Acacias,  Holt,  Norfolk. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
3(i  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 
Victoria  Rd.  School,  Tamworth. 
High  School,  Holyhead. 
Haberdashers’  Girls’  S.,  Hoxton. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
High  School,  Temple  House,  Hull. 
Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
Collegiate  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

Merton  College,  Croydon 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Cardiff. 
Clifton  Lodge,  Stafford. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Camden  House,  Biggleswade. 
North  London  Coll.  S.  for  Girls. 
Busline]  I  House,  Stock  well  Rd., S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 

Victoria  House,  Upper  Tooting. 
Woodside  School,  Gunnersbury. 

47  Springbank,  Hull. 

Educational  Home,  Plymouth. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
West  Hill,  Heanor. 

Middle  Class  School,  Ivnutsford. 
Hill  House,  Huddersfield. 
St.Francis  Xavier’s  Conv.,  Grimsby. 
Lewisham  Middle  Class  School. 
Glyn  Lodge  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
27  Stepney  Green,  E. 

14,  Green  Lane  Terrace,  Kettering. 
8(3  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 

14  London  Road,  Maidstone. 
Church  High  S.,  Stroud  Green. 

27S  Gt.Cheetliam  St, Hr.  Broughton. 
25  Magdalen  Road,  St.  Leonards. 
Solsgirth  House,  Highgate. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Eastbourne. 

St.  Anne’s  Higli  School  for  Girls. 
Showellliurst  High  S.,  Moseley. 
Church  High  S.,  Stroud  Green. 
Friar  House  School,  Derby. 

Carlton  House,  St.  John’  Wood. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
HighSchools,Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Branscombe  House  S.,  Exeter. 
South  Western  Coll.,  Fulham  Rd. 
The  Oaks  Coll.,  Greeuheys,  M’ter. 
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^.Wallace,  M.  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

Aveus,  M.  Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 

Collett,  E.  Clifton  Place  Coll.,  Newport,  Alon. 

Garthwaite,  K.  E.  F.  Lystra,  Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


Moore,  E. 
Sootheran,  M.  A. 
Stubington,  C.  P. 
Watts,  E. 

.Wood,  Iv.  L. 

('Beeston,  A.  M. 

|  Biddle,  E.  F. 


High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Stamford  Street  Day  School,  S.E. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 

Y  Gain,  Bromley,  Kent. 

11  Ordnance  Road,  Southampton. 
Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 


|  Elias,  G. 

|  Gibson,  C. 

I  Glenn,  A.  M. 

|  Goodered,  F. 

Grant,  E.  M. 

<  Hall,  E. 

Jones,  E.  At. 
Little,  At. 
Mitchell,  M. 
Owens,  F. 
Plowright,  E.  At. 
Robson,  E.  M, 
^Yasseur,  L. 


Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Raglan  House,  West  Hartlepool. 
20  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise. 
High  School,  Upper  Norwood. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Stanley  House,  Norwich. 
Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
Private  tuition. 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  Coll.,  Seacombe. 
High  School  for  Girls,  King’s  Lynn. 
Wallasey  Girls’  Coll.  S.,  Liscard. 
Mayfield  Lodge,  Nottingham. 


[The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having 
each  obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former 
Examination.'] 

Brown,  M.  G.  mv.  Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Leamington. 
Carey,  L.  </«•.  Southampton  Girls  Coll.  A  High  S. 

Drew,  C.  At.  d.  Atontrose  House  School,  Atargate. 

Huxham,  P.  mv.  Lewisham  College,  Lewisham. 
Rayson,  H.  B.  f.  Hughenden  Hall,  Wimborne. 

Shaw,  C.  M.  d  All  Hallows’  Orph.,  Ditchingham. 
Soutter,  G.  mv.  Albert  Villa  School,  Ramsgate. 
Thame,  S,  A.  mu.  Melbourne  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath. 
Whitworth,  C.  S.  d.  Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 
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GEO.  M.  HAMMER  &  CO. 

School,  College  and  Church  Furnishers 

370,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FITTINGS. 


ARCHITECTS’  DHSIGHS  OJAIE^IEIFTTLIirH"  EXECUTED. 

Illustrated  Catalof/ues  of  School  or  Church  Furniture  Post-free, 


Educational  Works  by  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


(LAT-bi  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTOKS.) 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


GEOMETRY. 


CIESAB’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

BOOKS  I. — V.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and 


Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners  .  price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I.— VII.  do.  do .  4s.  Gd. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-third  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (separately,  with  Vocabulary,  &c.) .  Is.  6d. 


Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books  I.— III.  With  Reading 
Lessons  for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the 
Text ;  and  a  complete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ten 
Thousand.’  ’ 


Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Propositions 
separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text;  Notes  and 
Questions  on  each  Book ;  .and  a  Series  of  Geometrical  Problems  for 
Solution  from  the  most  recent  University  Examination  Papers. 


Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 


THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I.  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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CASSELL  A  ND  COMPANY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just  Ready,  price  7s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

IV  TWO  PARTS  :  G ERMA  N- ENG L ISH,  ENGLISH-GERMAN. 

The  aim  of  the  compiler  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  handy  volume,  which  shall  be  found  in  every  respect  of  practical  utility. 
For  this  purpose,  not  only  has  each  word  been  carefully  translated  or  explained,  but  a  collection  of  idioms,  proverbs,  and  quotations  given,  which 
is  larger  and  more  varied  than  that  to  be  found  in  perhaps  any  other  German-English  dictionary. 

The  book  is  set  in  new,  clear  type,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  the  cheapest  and  best  students’  dictionary  in  existence. 

***  Specimen  pages  sent  post  free  on  application. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  DICTIONARIES. 

The  Encyclopwdic  Dictionary.  Complete  in  Fourteen  Divisional  Volumes, 
bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d.  each ;  or  Seven  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  half- 
morocco,  21s.  each  ;  lialf-russia,  25s.  each. 

***  Vul.  I.  of  the  monthly  Issue  now  ready. 

Celebrities  of  the  Century.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Banders,  With  Contributions 
by  Eminent  Authorities.  21s. 

The  Dictionary  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.,  21s. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  21s. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  <in>l  Fable.  20th  Edition,  Enlarged.  3s.  lid. 

Dictionary  of  English  : Literature .  Cheap  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  With  about  20,000  Drawings. 
Four  Volumes,  each,  21s. 

Cassell’s  Freuch-Enyl  ish  and  Fnylish  -  French  Dictionary.  202nd 
Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Tat  in- Jin  if  l  ish  Dictionary.  3s.  lid 

Eatin-Enylish  a nd  Fnylish-  Katin  Dictionary.  59th  Thousand.  3s.  (id. 

Cassell’s  Bible  Dictionary.  With  nearly  COO  Illustrations.  7s.  (Id. 

Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopo’dia .  With  about  600  Illustrations.  15s. 

Cassell’s  Miniature  Cyclopa’dia.  Containing  30,000  Subjects.  3s.  Oil. 


PRACTICAL  ART  MANUALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  COLOURED  PLATES  IN  EACH. 

Marine  Painting.  By  Walter  W.  May,  R.I.  5s. 

Elementary  Flower  Paintiny.  3s. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  Them.  By  Maud  Naftel.  5s. 

Sepia  Paintiny ,  A  Coarse  of.  Two  Volumes.  3s.  each.  Also  in  One 
Volume.  5s. 

Animal  Paintiny  in  Water  Colours.  5s. 

Ch  ina  Paintiny.  By  Florence  Lewis,  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  5s. 
Water-Colour  Paintiny,  A  Course  of.  Eighth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  5s. 
Tree  Paintiny  in  Water  Colours.  Ds. 

Flower  Paintiny  in  Water  Colours.  First  and  Second  Series.  5s.  each. 
Paintiny  in  Neutral  Tint,  A  Coarse  of.  5s. 

Figure  Paintiny  in  Water  Colours.  7s.  Od. 

Sketch  iuy  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.  By  Aaron  Penley.  15s. 
Landscape  Paintiny  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in.  By  A.  F.  Grace, 
Turner  Medallist,  Royal  Academy.  Cheap  Edition.  25s. 

Oil  Paintiny,  A  Manual  of.  By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  (Non- 
Illustrated. )  2s.  (id. 


NEW  SERIALS. 


A  necessary  Companion  for  every  Newspaper  Reader,  and  valuable  Work  of  Reference  for  everv  Library.  Now  read v  Part  I,  price  (id,,  of 
Celebrities  of  the  Century.  Being  a  Dictionary  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders,  formerly 
Exhibitioner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  Contributions  by  Eminent  Authorities. 

V  With  PART  I.  is  issued  a  Handsome  Presentation  Plate,  consisting  of  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  REPRESENTATIVE  BRITISH  CELEBRITIES. 

Now  ready.  Part  1,  price  Od.,  of  the  New  Issue  of 
Prof.  Morley’s  Library  of  English  Literature.  With  Several  Hundred  Illustrations. 

V  With  PART  I.  is  given  A  SHEET  OF  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  INTERESTING  LITERARY  DOCUMENTS  AND  ORIGINAL  MSS. 

Now  ready.  Parts  1  and  2,  price  id.  each. 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

“A  ’Story’  of  boundless  interest  and  exquisite  beauty.” — EDUCATIONAL  Times. 

* **  With  PART  I.  is  issued  a  VALUABLE  STAR  MAP  as  a  Presentation  Plate. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


CASEY;S  ZE3TJ QUIP. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Pellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ;  Vice-President,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  4s.  6d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Ilalf-a-Croim. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 

By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY, 

Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL 

to  the 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

OF  THE 

POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  tor  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions. 

Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

Also,  just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 


SCHOOL)  IBOOKS 

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  ALL  AGES. 


DICTIONARIES  of  the  Bible,  and  Christian  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  Biography  :  Latin,  Classical,  Bio¬ 
graphical.  With  many  Illustrations,  and  in 
different  sizes  to  suit  all  requirements. 

GRAMMARS.  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 

Hebrew,  and  Italian,  affording  the  simplest  and 
most  rapid  means  of  learning  the  languages. 

HISTORIES  of  all  Countries  and  Ages.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

THE  ETON  COLLEGE  NEW  SERIES  oe  School 

Books. 

MANUALS  of  Geography,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Com¬ 
position,  Science,  &c.,  for  Advanced  or  Ele¬ 
mentary  Students. 

COMPOSITION  and  Exercises  in  English,  French, 

German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Among  the  new  books  recently  published  by  Mr.  Murray  are — 

Miss  Caillard’s  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature,  6s. 
Blackie’s  Dictionary  of  the  meaning  and  derivation  or 
Place  Names,  7s. 

Milne’s  Readable  English  Dictionary,  7s.  6d. 

&c.  «&c.  &c. 


Catalogues  containing  fall  descriptions  of  all  these  Works,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grapton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register .  Qualifications  required. 

15627.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Daily. 

15628.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  184. 

15692.  French  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  Piano.  20 1. 
res.,  to  commence. 

15722.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj  ,  clem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and 
Math.  10/.  res.  Good  time  for  study. 

15724.  A  young  French  or  Swiss  Gov.  Mutual 
terms,  res.,  with  lessons  in  Eng.,  &c. 

15729.  A  Gov.  for  Family.  Eng.,  good  Aritli.,  Fr., 
Lat.,  Mus.  Res.  about  30/. 

15732.  A  young  French  lady,  to  teach  three  girls, 
ages  6  to  10,  Fr.  and  some  Mus.  and  Ndlwk.  Daily. 
S.  London. 

15740.  Jun.  Master,  with  fair  knowledge  of  Lat.  15/. 
to  25/.  res. 

15744.  A  Gov.,  able  to  teach  Eng.,  Dom.  Econ.,  and 
Dancing.  Res. 

15749.  Jun.  Music  Gov.,  to  teach  the  Piano.  18/.  to 
20/.  res. 

15750.  A  superior  Nursery  Gov.  Age  20  to  25.  Res. 

15753.  A  Master  for  the  Jun.  Dept.,  able  to  teach 
Shorthd.,  Fr.,  or  Chem.  30/.  res. 

15755.  A  Master.  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Sci ,  Draw., 
Shorthd.  Res.  30/. 

15761.  A  Jun.  German  Gov.  Res.  about  20/. 

15767.  Jun.  Master,  to  assist  with  the  Juniors.  Res. 
Mutual  terms.  London. 

15772.  (i.)  A  Gov.,  to  teach  Math.,  Lat.,  and  some 
Science  for  Lond.  Matric.  and  Local 
Exams.  Three  mornings  a  week.  30/. 
(ii.)  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  30/.  Would 
receive  lessons  in  adv.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

15776.  A  non-res.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  55/. 

15779.  Jun.Gov.,  to  assist  with  the  Music.  Mutual 
terms.  Res.  Will  receive  advanced  lessons  from 
masters  in  Music. 

15780.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  teach  Eng.  subj.  three  hours 
daily'-  in  return  for  board  and  res. 

15781.  (i.)  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  20/.  Su¬ 
perior  advantages. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 

15782.  A  Master.  Subj.  for  2nd  CL  C.P.  40/.  non-res. 

15783.  A  good  French  Gov.,  good  accent,  able  to 
prepare  for  Camb.  Locals.  Pupils  ages  8  to  20. 
Salary  30/.  to  60/.  res.,  according  to  qualifications. 

15784.  French  or  German  Daily  Gov.,  to  teach  both 
languages  gram,  and  convers.  Family.  Mornings 
or  afternoons. 

15786.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Res. 

15787.  (i.)  Jun.  Master,  to  teach  during  the  mornings 
ouly.  Mutual  terms.  Board,  res.,  Ac. 
Good  time  for  study. 

15788.  Jun.  Master.  English  subjects  principally. 
Res.  For  Easter. 

15789.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  teach  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  in 
return  for  board,  res.,  and  lessons  in  Fr.,  Mus., 
and  Draw.  South  London. 

15790.  A  Student  Gov.  Age  about  16.  Premium  20/. 
to  30/.  Lessons  in  accomplishments. 

15791.  Jun.  Master,  holding  Cert,  of  Local  Exams. 
Work  only  about  1-i  hours  daily.  Would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Lond.  degree  or  Camb.  Res.  Mutual 
terms. 

15792.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger. 
About  14/.  res.  to  commence. 

15793.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Shorthd.  preferred.  Res. 

15794.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  assist  with  Juniors.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 

15795.  A  Master,  to  teach  good  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Eng. 
subj.  Res.  30/.  to  36/. 

15796.  Jun.  Master,  able  to  teach  good  Arith.  and 
Draw,  116111  Bkkp.  or  Shorthd.  About  20/. 

15799.  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  18/.  Lessons 
in  Eng.  and  Accomplishments. 

15802.  A  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  with  Elec.,  freeh.  and 
gcom.  Draw.,  and  clem.  Piano.  35/.  res. 


No.  in 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21093.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Math.,  elem. 
Gk.,  Draw,  (meeh.),  Mecli.  Age  17.  1st  Class 
C.  P.  S.  K.  Queen’s  Prize  in  Math,  and  adv. 
Draw.  Cert.  Res.  About  25/. 


21103.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  Age  21. 
Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  20/. 

21104.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(thoro.,  acq.  abroad).  Age  35.  C.  P.  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21108.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Lat.,  Chem., 
Shthand.  Age  17.  Res.  25/. 

21109.  Math,  (conics,  Ac.),  Mecli.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Gk., 
Fr.,  Chem.  (prac.),  Draw.  Age  22.  Open  Math. 
Scholar  Camb.  1st  B.  A.  Lond.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res. 
from  100/. 

21110.  Fr.,  elem.  Ger..  Draw.,  Lat.  Age  43.  B.-cs-Let. 

Non-res.  from  80/.,  or  Visiting. 

21111.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Chem. 
Age  21.  13. A.  Lampeter.  Res.  about  40/.;  non- 
res.  80/. 

21112.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (good),  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math., 
Shthand.  Age  27.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  70/. ;  non- 
res.  130/. 

21114.  Math,  (adv.),  Physics,  Chem.,  Phvs.,  Zoo., 
fair  Eng.  and  Class.  M.A.  St.  Andrews,  1st  B.Sc. 
Res.  80/.  to  100/. ;  non-res.  120/.  to  150/. 

21118.  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Univ.  Coll. 
Durham.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

21119.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.col.),  Science  (lectures,  Ac.),  Math.,  Bkkeep., 
Shthand.  Medals  and  Studentship  S.  A  A.  Dept. 
Res.  45/.  to  60/.  non-res.,  or  Visiting. 

21120.  Math,  (all),  Chem.,  Phys.,  Geol.,  &c.,  Class, 
(mod.)  Age  33.  B.A.  Oxon.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  in 
Nat.  Sc.,  M.A.  Glasgow,  Hon.  Math.  Res.  100/. 
or  Visiting. 

21122.  Fr.,  good  Draw,  and  Writ.,  Mus.  Age  45. 
Univ.  Fi  ance.  About  60/. 

21123.  Nat.  Sci..  Chem.,  Physics,  Math.,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Ger.  Age  23.  S.K.  add.  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res. 
min.  60/. 

21124.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro  ,  convers.,  Ac.),  and 
gen.  Sch.  subj.  Age  48.  A. C.P.  Non-res.  or  Visit. 
21127.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mecli.,  Chem., 
Shthand.,  Mus.  (Piano  and  Organ),  elem.  Ger. 
15/.  to  25/. 

21128.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (Violin,  Flute,  Ac.),' Lat. 
elem.  Science,  Gvmnas.  Age  26.  Res.  40/. ;  11011- 
res.  100/. 

21129.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Alg.  Age  21. 

Non-res.  50/.  to  55/. ;  res.  20/.  to  25/. 

21133.  Fr.,  Ger.  (native),  Math.,  Eng.  Age  28. 

Inter.  Arts,  Lond.  Res.  80/.;  11011-res.  120/. 

21136.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Jun.  Draw,  and  Piano. 

Age  26.  Res.  60/.,  or  non-res. 

21139.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.  Age 
45.  Undergrad.  Aberdeen.  Res.  50/.,  or  non-res. 
21141.  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.,  Class.  Age  23.  B.-es-Let. 
Res.  30/.,  or  11011-res. 

21142.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.  Age 
23.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  60/.,  or  non-res. 

21143.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Mens.  Age  40.  A.C.P.,  Lond.  Matric..  Res.  40/. 
about. 

21145.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Jun.  Eng.,  Draw.  Age  28. 

B.-cs-Lct.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21146.  Class.,  elem.  Math.,  Eng.  and  Sci.,  and  Gen. 
subj.  Age  26.  St.  David’s  Coll.,  Lampeter.  Res. 
30/. ;  non -res.  70/. 

21147,  Lat.,  Greek,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Ger.,  Bk., 
Draw.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ital.,  Organ,  Piano,  Sing. 
Age  45.  Res.  50/.  ;  non-res.  80/. 

21148.  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr. 

Age  23.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  110/. 
21151.  Eng.,  Math.,  clem.  Lat.  and  Fr.  Age  20.  Res. 
21152.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  conv.,  Ac.). 
Res.  or  non-res. 

21155.  All  subj.  for  C.P.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals, 
Lond.  Matric-  and  B.A.,  Army  Prelim.,  Ac.  Fr., 
Ger.,  Ac.  Age  32.  M.A.,  C.M.  Res.  about  80/. ; 
non- res.  120/. 

21156.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Piano. 

Age  28.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

21157.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Gymnas.  Diplomd.  Res. 

21158.  Chem.  (Org.  and  Inorg.),  Physics,  Mecli., 
Math.,  Lat.,  Greek.  Biol.  Age  20.  B.A.  Camb. 
Non-rcs.  or  visiting) 

21159.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  Age  20.  Res. 
35/. 

21160.  Lat.  and  Greek  (good),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Chem.,  Elec.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Phys.  Age  30. 
S-K.  Queen’s  Prizeman  in  Sci.  Res.  50/.;  non- 
rcs.  90/. 

21162.  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Piano, 
Violin,  Shorthd.  Age  19.  Res.  10/. 

21164.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Class.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sports. 

Age  38.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  80/. ;  non -res.  140/. 
21166.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  Age  21.  B.A. 
Denmark.  lies,  or  non-res. 


21167.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger. 
Age  54.  Trained  Cheltenham.  Res.  30/.;  non- 
rcs.  from  40/. 

21168.  Piano,  Violin,  adv.  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Comp., 
Ac.,  Sing.  Age  24.  Non -res. 

21170.  Eng.  and  Math.  (elem.).  Age  15.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 

21171.  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  22.  B.A. 

Lampeter.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 
21172.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Classics,  Math.,  Sci.  Age  27.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21173.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.,  elem. 
Greek,  Math.  Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  50/.  ; 
non-res.  80/. 

21175.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  elem.  Fr.,  Piano, 
Sing.,  Shorthd.  Age  17.  Res.  20/. ;  non-res.  40/. 
21176.  Chem-  (thoro.  and  prac.),  Physics,  Mech., 
Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.Sc. 
Victoria  Univ.  Non-res.  120/. 

21178.  Eng.,  Jun.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Alg.,  Arith.,  good 
Drill  and  Swimming.  Age  35.  40/.  to  50/. 

21179.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Greek,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci., 
Chem.  Age  23.  B.A.  Oxf.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res. 
30/. 

21180.  Classics  (high),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  M.A. 

About  100/.  Res.  or  non -res. 

21181.  Lat.,  Greek,  Eng.,  Math.,  Jun.  Fr.,  Shorthd. 

Age  28.  M.A.  A  herd.  Res.  about  60/.,  or  non-rcs. 
21182.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mech.,  Elec, 
and  Mag.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
About  207.  res. 

21183.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  (Lit.,  Ac.),  and 
gen.  subj.  Age  46.  Camb.  Univ.  Res.  50/.  to 
70/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

21185,  Eng..  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Chem.  Age  26.  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

21186.  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Class.  Age  28.  Bach,  and 
Licen.-es-Let.  Res. 

21187.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Athletics. 
Age  25.  B.A.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  120/. 

21188.  French.  Age  24.  Dinlome-.  Res.  Small 
salary. 

21189.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  convers.,  Ac.), 
I  Lai.,  Draw.  Age  35,  1st  Cl.  Trained  Certd. 
Master.  Non-res.  150/. 

21190.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Arith.,  Draw., 
Shorthd.,  Athletics.  Age  21.  Res.  30/. 

21196.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkp.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem. 
Greek,  Phys.,  Acous.,  Light,  Heat,  Geol.  Age  38. 
C.M.  Res.  50/.  For  Easter. 

21197.  Math,  (high),  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  good  Class., 
Organ,  Violin,  Harm.,  Jun.  Fr.  Non-res.  or  les. 
21198.  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng. 
subj.  Age  25.  Assoc,  of  the  Inst,  of  Chem.  Non- 
res.  70/.,  or  visiting. 

21199.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  48.  Res.  or  non-res.  Certd. 
21200.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Greek,  good  Fr., 
Draw.,  Math.  Age  25.  Undergrad.  Camb.  Res. 
21201.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Moral 
Sci.,  Pol.  Econ.,  elem.  Ger.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond. 
1st  Div.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21209.  Math.,  Classics,  Div.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Age  20. 
B.A.  Camb.  35/.  res. ;  80/.  non-res. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

8438.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (adv.),  Har.  Age  22. 

Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  60/.;  res.  45/. 

8415.  Piano,  Theory.  Age  23.  Teachers’  Cert. 

R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8447,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (convers.),  Draw.,  Mus., 
clem.  Lat.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  30/. 

8148.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Chem,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  Age  21.  Lond. 
Matric.,  S.K.  Sc.  Certs.  Non-res.  45/.;  res.  35/. 
8151.  Mus.  (adv.),  jun.  Fr.  and  Eng.  Age  19.  Sen. 

Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8452.  Eng.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Draw.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. ; 
non-rcs.  60/.  to  70/. 

8153.  Mus.  (tlieo.  and  pract.),  Ger.  (acq.  abroad). 

Age  22.  T.C.L.  40/.  to  50/.  Res. 

8455.  Fr.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Draw.,  Needlework.  Prep, 
for  Exams,  in  Fr.  Age  23.  Diplomce.  Res.  30/. 
Or  Non-res. 

8459.  Fr.,  Piano,  Eng.  Age  37.  40/. 

8460.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Arith.,  elem.  Phys.  and  Bot. 
Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  20/.  to  25/. 

8463.  Piano,  Theory,  Sing.  Age  32.  Student  at 
R.A.M.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

8464.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb. 
In  good  school  to  gain  experience.  Recip.  terms. 

8165.  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  20.  Diplomce.  25/. 

8466.  Piano,  Organ,  Harm.,  Theory.  Age  32.  Daily 
or  Visiting. 
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8469.  Eng.  subj.,  "M us.  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw. 
Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf .  Daily  40/. ;  M orning  20/.  to  25/. 

8472.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw., 
Mus.,  clem.  Lat.  Age  23.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  45/. 

8173.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  40.  Morning  or  After 
noon.  40/.  to  50/. 

8471.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  27.  Res.  25?. 

8475.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Sing..  Draw.  Age  22. 
Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.) ;  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  in  family. 

8476.  Eng.  subj  ,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Math.,  jun.  Ger.,  Mus. 
and  Lat.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  Small  salary, 
and  help  with  studies. 

8478.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  37.  Gov. 
Teacher’s  Cert.  Daily  or  res. 

8483.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.).  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.  Age  27.  Daily,  about  60/ ;  Mornings  30/. 

8485.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18. 
Res.  about  20/. 

8486.  Piano,  Harmony,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw., 
Paint.  Ago  23.  Ccrtd.  Student  R.A.M.  Res.  40/., 
or  non-res. 

8487.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  p.),  Paint,  (from 
nature),  Fr.,  Bot.,  good  Mus.  Age  21.  Jun.  Camb., 
S.K.  Art  School  Teachers’  Cert.  Non-res. 

8488.  Eng.,  Math,  and  Fr.  (adv.),  Lat.,  elem.  Greek, 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Bot.,  Chem.  Age  24.  Inter. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Higher  Camb.  (lion.).  Visiting. 

8489.  Eng.  (thoro.),  adv.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.  Age 
23.  Loud.  Matric.  (Hon.),  Inter.  B.A.  (1st  CL). 
Non-res.  75/.  to  100/. ;  res.  40/  to  60/. 

8192.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  19.  Higher  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  20/.  to  25/. 

8493.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Sci. ,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  24.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  D 
Cert,  and  Sci.  Certs.  35/.  to  40/.  res. 

8495.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Arith.,  Ac. 
Age  30.  A.C.P.,  C.M.,  S.K.  Sci.  Certs.  Visiting, 
evenings. 

8496.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Ger. 
and  Math.,  Zoo. and  Phys.,  Harm.  Age  21.  Higher 
Camb.  (A,  B,  and  II),  Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Res. 
50/.;  non- res.  85/. 

8497.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Alg.  Age  20. 
Daily,  18/.  to  30/. 

8498.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Sci., 
Mus.  Age  24.  Matric.  Royal  Univ.  Irel.  Gold 
Medal  for  Math.  Inter.  Educ.  Board.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
(2nd  in  Honours  list).  Res.  about  60/. 

8499.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (good),  Bkkp., 
elem.  Mus.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  60/.  to  70/. 

8500.  Ger.,  Kindergarten,  Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Morning 
or  Afternoon. 

8503.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  35.  Mor¬ 
ning  or  Afternoon.  From  25/.  S.W.  Lond. 

8504.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  Age  30.  Durham 
Univ.  Loc.  Res.  in  Lond.  15/.  For  part  day. 

8505.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Mus.  Age  20.  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Sen. 
Camb.  (Hon.)  Res.  35/. 

8509.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Piano, 
Draw.  Age  17.  2nd  Class  C.P.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

8510.  Jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  and  Fr.  Age  17.  As 
Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms  with  lessons. 

8511.  Mus.  (adv.),  Har.,  Theory,  Prep,  for  Exams, 
also  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  Mornings  or  Visiting. 

8514.  Eng.  (adv.),  good  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger. 
and  Alg.  Age  32.  Sen.  Camb.  Daily.  70?.  to 
80/. ;  res.  50/.  to  60/. 

8527.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Needle¬ 
work,  Kindergarten  (Train,  and  Cert.  Home  and 
Col.  Coll.)  Non-res.  40/.  to  60/. ;  res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8529.  Eng.,  adv.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.  and  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

8531.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent,  acq.  abroad),  good 
Mus.  and  Sing.,  Needlewk.  Age  27.  Res.  70/. 

8532.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  solo  and  class  Sing., 
clem.  Eng.  and  Fr.  Age  20.  Res.  about  3(1/. ;  or 
non- res.  In  Lond. 

8533.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  fluent  F.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus. 
and  Lat.  Age  22.  Sen.  Camb.  Non-res.  50/.  in 
Lond.,  or  Res.  Mutual  terms.  For  2  hours  teach¬ 
ing  daily. 

8534.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  17.  2nd 
CL  C.P.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

8535.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  18.  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8536.  Fr.  Age  28.  Diplomc'e,  Acad,  of  Paris.  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

8537.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent),  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat., 
Mus.,  Paint.  Age  21.  Daily  or  Res.  45/.  to  55/. 

8538.  Eng.,  Piano,  Theory,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat., 
Kindergarten.  Age  33.  Durham  Sen. (Hon. )25Z,  Res. 


8539.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Bot  ,  Phvs.,  elem. 
Fr.  and  Lat.,  Mus.  Age  24.  Jun.  Camb. ;  Higher 
Camb.  (part).  Morning  or  Daily.  30/.  to  50/. 
8510.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  21.  Res.  25/. 

8541.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Lat.,  good  Mus., 
elem.  Draw.,  Alg.  and  Euc.  Age  21.  Camb.  Loc. 
and  Teachers’  Cert.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  60/.  to  70/. 
Family. 

8542.  Eng.,  Arith.  (good),  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  23.  Undergrad.  R.  Univ.  Ire.  20/. 
to  30/. 

8544.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger., good  Mus. 

Age  27.  Non-res.  40/.  to  51/. 

8645.  Mus.,  Ger.  (convcr.,  Ac.,  acq.  abr.),  Fr.,  Eng. 
subj.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Daily. 

8546.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Math., good 
Mus.  Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.  Daily. 

8547.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr., 
Bkeeping.,  Drill.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  25/.  to 
30/.  res. 

8549.  Piano,  Solo  and  Class  Sing.,  Theory,  Eloc. 
Age  24.  Sen.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  or 
non-res. 

8557.  Ger.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.  and  Eng.  (jun.)  Age  23. 
lies.  35/.  to  50/. 

8558.  Eng.  (adv.  lit.,  Ac.),  Arith.,  good  Lat.,  Fr., 
Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw., Calis.  Daily  60/. ;  Morning 45/. 

8560.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.  Age 
18.  Jun.  Camb.  Family.  Daily. 

8561.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Elec.,  Phys.  Age  24.  2nd  Cl  C.P., 
Higher  Camb.  (part),  lies.  30/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

8562.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  Ac.),  Math.,  elem.  Mech., 
Bot.,  Zoo.,  Phvs.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  Age  27.  Higher 
Camb.  (Hon.).  Visiting. 

8563.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat., 
Callis.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. ,  Sen.  Camb.  Res. 
50/. ;  non -res.  90/. 

8564.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theor.).  Age 

23.  Higher  Camb.  Res.  about  20/. 

8566.  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,'  Lat.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  25/. 

8567.  Eng.  (thoro.),  adv.  Piano,  Sing,  and  Har., 
Math.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Callis.  Age  30. 
A.C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Hon.  Certs.  Morning  or 
afternoon. 

8570.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  liar.,  elem.  Alg. 
Age  19.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8571.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  Age 

18.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  Trin.  Coll.  30/. 

8572.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (good),  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Ital, 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  24.  Queen’s  Scholar.  Daily, 
from  36/. 

8573.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Fr.  Age  24. 
Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Mornings,  40/. 

8575.  Eng.,  Arith.  and  Alg.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Mus.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  After¬ 
noons,  25/.  to  30/. 

8576.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Jun. 
Camb.  Daily,  25/.;  res.  10/.  to  15/. 

8579.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.  Age 

24.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  40/. 

8582.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory,  Prep,  for  R.A.M.,  Local 
Exams.,  Trin.  Coll.,  &c.  Assoc.  Phil.  Soc.  Visiting. 

8583.  Music  and  Theor y  (good).  Age  19.  R.A.M. 
Local  Exams.  Res.  20/.,  or  non-res. 

8587.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Sci., 
Callis.  Age  26.  Camb.  Local  Exam.  Family. 
Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

8590.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat., 
Mus.  Age  19.  Res.  or  non-res.  25/.  to  30/. 

8592.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  elem.  Mus.,  Arith  ,  Callis.  Age 

19.  Sen.  Camb.  Non-res.  30/.,  or  res. 

8593.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus, 
Sing.,  Draw.  Age  40.  Higher  Camb.  Daily  or 
Visiting. 

8594.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Ger.  (convers.),  elem. 
Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Non-res. 

8596.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  Callis.  Age  27.  30/.  to  40/.  In 
South  of  Eng. 

8597.  Tiano,  Theory,  liar.,  Counterpt.,  Prep,  for  all 
Mus.  Exams.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ac.  Age  21.  Sen. 
R.A.M.  and  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  50/.  to  60/., 
or  res. 

8598.  Kindergarten  (all  subj.).  Age  19.  Froebel 
Soc.  elem.  Cert.,  Jun.  Camb.  lies.  30/. 

8599.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Lat.  Age  19.  15/. 

8602.  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  good 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Sc.  Age  32.  A.Q.C.,  Higher 
Camb.  (Hon.),  LL.A.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8603.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/. 

8604.  Kindergarten  (certd.),  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Age  26. 
Non  res. 


8606.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
elciu.  Draw.  Age  18.  Res.  18/.  to  20/. 

8607.  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Age  18.  Jun. 
Camb.  Daily,  or  res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8608.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-rc3.  50/.  to  60/. 

8609.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.  Age  25.  Non-res.  35/.  to  50/. 

8610.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (adv.),  Arith.,  elem.  Alg., 
Fr.  (convcr.),  prep,  for  Girton  Coll,  and  the  Locals. 
Age  31.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.)  Visiting. 

8612.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Piano,  Sing.,  elem. 
Ger.  and  Draw.,  Arith.  Age  20.  Sen.  Trin.  Coll, 
lies.  30/. 

8613.  Piano,  Violin,  Eng.,  Fr.  Age  20.  Res.  20/. 

8614.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Arith.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  lies.  20/.  to  30/. 

8615.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Math.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res. 

8617.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Fr.,  Ger.  Age  21.  B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  Eng.  Non- 
res.  100/. ;  res.  about  70/. 

8618.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  15/.  to  20/. 

8619.  Mus,,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Kindergarten.  Age  21. 
15/.  to  25/. 

8620.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bot.  Age  24. 
Res.  Small  salary,  with  time  for  study. 

8621.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Sc.,  Pol.  Econ., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.,  and  Teachers’ 
Cert.  Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  about  60/. 

8622.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Bot.,  Chem.  Age  IS. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/. 

8624.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  26.  Family.  40/. 

8628.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  21.  18/.  to  25/. 

8629.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Arith.,  Draw..  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.)  Age  27.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.  Cert. 
Visiting. 

8631.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Jun.  Sing. 

Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Small  salary. 

8633.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Eng.  Age  24.  Parisienne. 
Diplomee.  Visiting  or  res. 

8635.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (thoro.),  Hist,  for  Higher 
Camb.  Age  27.  Higher  Camb.,  LL.A.  (Lit.).  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

8636.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Arith  ,  Phys.,  EIoe„ 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age  30.  Higher 
Camb.  Non-res.  100/. 

8637.  Piano,  Organ,  liar.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class). 
Prep,  for  R.  Acad.  Sen.  and  Licen.,  Ac.  Age  33. 
Teacher’s  Cert,  of  Hon.  London  Conserv.  of  Mus. 
Visiting. 

8638.  French  (all  branches),  Ndlwk.  Age  29.  Dip- 
lome'e.  35/. 

8639.  Eng.,  Arith  ,  Alg.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  21.  Family,  25/. 

8640.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith..  Lat.,  good  Piano,  Sing., 
Fr.  and  Ger.,  clem.  Math.,  Dancing.  Age  20.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Daily. 

8643.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  good  Mus.,  clem.  Ger., 
Arith.  Age  34.  Res.  50/. 

8644.  Eng.,  Fr.,  good  Mus,  Draw.,  adv.  Ger.  and 
Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age  20.  It.  Acad. 
Sen.  Daily  70/.,  or  res. 

8645.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Greek,  good  Mus.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Chem. 
Age  48.  Afternoons. 

8647.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger. 
Age  28.  Sen.  Camb  ,  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll. 
Non-res.  50/. 

8648.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb,,  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll. 
Afternoons,  20/. 

8649.  All  Kindergarten  subj.,  including  Callis.,  also 
Prep.  School  subj.  Age  21.  Lower  Froebel  Cert., 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  ;  non-res.  50/.  to  60/. 

8650.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Draw., 
elem.  Mus.,  Drill.  Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8651.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Arith.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  30.  Higher  Crtnb.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

8652.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  pers.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.  col.,  figure,  Ac.,  on  glass,  Ac.}.  Age  28. 
S.  K.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  Medal,  Ac. 
Visiting. 

8653.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Alg.  Age  17.  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  Ac. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Text  Boohs  suitable  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other  Examinations. 


3s. 


SCOTT - MARMION.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Michael  Macmillan,  B. A.  Globe  Svo.  3s.  fid. 

TENNYSON - THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  School  Edition  in  four  parts.  2s.  fid.  each. 

Part  III.  Contains— Launcelot  and  Elaine  ;  Guinevere  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 

CLASS  BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C.  B.  Clarke.  F.R.S.  Now  Edition  (thoroughly  revised  in  1889)  with  Eighteen  Coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  Svo. 

EASY  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  G.  Buadsiiaw,  M.A.  GlobeSvo.  2s.  fid.  ,  ^  .  n 

EUCLID.  A  Text-Book  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  Books  I.  to  VI.  complete.  4s.  6d.  Or  m  two  Parts. 
Books  I.  and  II.,  2s.  Books  III.  to  VI  ,  3s. 

MACMILLAN’S  COURSE  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  G.  E.  Fasnaciit.  First  Course.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  fid.  Key  in  the  Press. 

The  Shorter  Globe  Readers.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  Isaac  Todhunter,  First  Lessons  in  French.  By  H.  Courthope 

Murison,  sometime  Master  at  the  Aberdeen  Gram-  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  D.Sc.  ISmo.  2s.  fid.  Key,  6s.  fid.  1  Bowen,  M.A.^Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Is. 

* .  ’  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A., 


mar  School. 


_  .!•)  3< 

Primer  II . (48  pp.)  3d. 

Standard  I.  ...  (92  pp.)  fid. 
Standard  II. ...  (124pp.)  9d. 


With  Illustrations.  Globe  Svo, 

Stand.  III.  ...  (178  pp.)  Is. 
Stand.  IV.  ...  (182  pp.)  Is. 
Stand.  V. ...  (216  pp.)  Is.  3d. 
Stand.  VI.,  (228  pp.)  Is.  fid. 
Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D* 


English  Grammar.  By 

18mo.  Is. 

Exercises  on  Morris’s  Primer  of  English 
Grammar.  By  John  Wetherell.  ISmo.  Is. 
English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.,  and  H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English 
Grammar,  containing  Accidence  and  Word- 
Formation.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  ISmo. 
2s.  6d. 

Primer  of  English  Composition.  By  Professor 
Nichol.  ISmo.  Is. 

Scott— Marmion:  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles- 

Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Globe  Svo.  Is. 
Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thompson.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  coloured  Maps.  18mo.  2s.  fid. 
A  History  of  England  for  Beginners.  By 
Arabella  B.  Buckley,  Author  of  “  A  Short  His¬ 
tory  of  Natural  Science,”  &c.  With  Maps.  Globe 
8vo.  3s. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John 
RicnARD  Green,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  Willi  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  fid.  146th  Thousand. 

Also,  in  Four  Parts.  Part  I.  607—1265.  Part  II. 
12G5— 1510.  Part  III.  1540—1660.  Part  IV.  1660— 
1873.  Each  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
Mr.  Tait’s  Analysis.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

(Parts  I.  and  II.  ready. 
Analysis  of  English  History.  Based  on  Green’s 
“  Short  History  of  the  English  People.”  By  C.  W.  A. 
Tait,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A  Practical  Hand* 
book  for  the  use  of  Teachers.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

An  Elementary  Geographyofthe  British  Isles. 

By  the  Same  Author.  18mo.  Is. 

A  Geography  of  Europe.  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

An  Elementary  General  Geography.  By  H.  R. 

Mill,  D.Sc.  Illustrated.  [In  the  press. 

The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  24  Maps  in 
Colours.  By  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  is. 
A  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Islands. 
By  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice  Stopford 
Green.  With  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  J- 
Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.  New  Edition.  4s.  fid- 
Rules  and  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Dalton,  M.A.  Answers  to  the  Examples 
are  appended.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Containing  more  than  7,000  original 
Examples.  By  S.  Pedley.  5s.  Also  in  Two  Parts, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard 
Smith,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  fid.  Key,  8s.  fid. 
Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Globe  Svo.  4s.  fid.  Or  in 
Two  Parts :— Part  I.  up  to  and  including  Practice 
with  Answers,  2s.  Part  II.,  with  Answers  and  1,000 
additional  Examples  for  Exercise,  3s.  Key,  10s.  6d. 
Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  A  School  Class  Book 
of  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  the  Same.  Globe 
Svo,  2s.  fid.  Key  nearly  ready. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight, 
B.A.  Globe  8 vo.  2s.  fid. 

Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic  for  National  and 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith, 
M.A.  18mo  cloth.  Or  separately,  Part  I.,  2d.  ; 
Part  II.,  3d. ;  Part  III.,  7d.  Answers,  fid.  With 
answers.  Is.  fid.  Key,  18ino.  4s.  fid. 

Rules  and  Examples  in  Algebra.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Dalton,  M.A.  Part  I„  2s.  Part  II.,  2s.  6d. 
Key  to  Part  I.,  7s.  (id. 

Algebraical  Exercises.  Progressively  arranged. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C.  H.  Cheyne, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  2s.  fid. 

Solutions  and  Hints  for  the  Above.  By  Rev.  W. 
Failes.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cam-  ; 
bridge,  Author  ol  “  Conic  Sections,”  &c.  Globe  Svo. 
4s.  fid. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  fid.  Key,  10s.  fid. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  By  H.  S. 
Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Globe  Svo,  wiLhout 
answers,  3s.  fid.;  with  Answers,  4s.  fid. 

Algebraical  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  To  accompany  Elementary  Algebra.  By 
the  same  Authors.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Globe 
Svo.  2s.  fid. 

Higher  Algebra.  A  Sequel  to  Elementary  Algebra 
forSchooIs.  By  the  same  Authors.  Second  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  fid.  A  Key  is  in  the  Press. 
Euclid.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  Chari.es  L. 

Dodgson,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid.  For  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc.  New  Edition.  ISmo.  3s.  fid.  Ivey,  6s.  fid. 
First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.  By  J.  Thorn¬ 
ton.  New  Edition.  Crown[8vo.  2s.  fid.  Key,  10s.  6d. 
Macmillan’s  Latin  Course.  Globe  8vo.  First 
Part.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Paul’s  School.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  341  pp.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Part  II. 

[In  the  Press. 

Macmillan’s  Shorter  Latin  Course.  By  the 

same  Author.  Being  an  abridgment  of  Macmillan’s 
Latin  Course,  First  Part.  Globe  Svo.  Is.  fid. 

A  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan, 
M.A.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

First  Steps  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Bv 

the  Rev.  G.  Rust,  M.A.  18mo.  Is.  fid.  Key,  3s.  fid. 
Short  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
and  Examination  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chapter  on  Analysis  of  Sen¬ 
tences.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Belcher,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
ISmo.  Is.  fid.  Key,  3s.  fid. 

Short  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Part  II.  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an 
Appendix,  including  Exercises  in  Latin  Idioms, 
&c.  By  the  Same.  18mo.  2s.  Key,  3s. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises.  Arranged  for 
Beginners.  By  William  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  6d. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  K.  Macaulay  Eicke, 
B.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Latin  Prose  Exercises  based  upon  Caisar’s 
Gallic  War.  With  a  Classification  of  Cmsar’s 
Chief  Phrases,  and  Grammatical  Notes  on  Caesar's 
Usages.  By  Clement  Bryans.  M.A.  Secoud 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  fid.  Key,  4s.  fid. 

Latin  Prose  after  the  best  Authors.  By  F.  P. 

Simpson,  B.A.  Part  I.  Caesarian  Prose.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  2s.  fid.  Ivey,  5s. 

A  Latin  Reader.  By  H.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  AVinchester  College.  Globe  Svo.  2s.  fid. 
Eutropius.  An  Easy  Latin  Reading  Book.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  6d. 

Phsedrus — Select  Fables.  Adapted  for  the  use  of 
Beginners.  With  Note*,  Exercises,  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  fid. 
Caesar— The  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
18mo.  Is.  fid. 

- The  Helvetian  War.  Being  Selections 

from  Book  I.  of  the  Gallic  War.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exercises,  and 
Vocabulary.  By  W.  AVelch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  fid. 

- 7  The  Gallic  War.  Books  II.  and  III, 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev. 
AV.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ISmo.  Is.  fid. 

- The  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.  18mo.  Is.  fid. 
Cicero— The  Catiline  Orations.  Edited,  after 
Halm,  by  Professor  AVilkins,  LL.D.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3s.  fid. 

- Vvo  Lege  Manilia.  By  the  same  Editor. 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 


Macmillan’s  Progressive  Course.  By  G. 

Eugene  Fasnacht,  sometime  Assistant  Master  at 
AVestminster  School. 

I.  First  Year,  Is.  II.  Second  Year,  2s. 
III.  TniRD  Year,  2s.  fid. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  Macmillan’s 
Frogessive  French  Course.  With  copious 
Notes,  Hints  for  Different  Renderings,  Synonyms, 
Philological  Remarks,  &c.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Globe  8vo.  Each  Year.  4s.  6d. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language.  (French-Englishand  English- French.) 
Adapted  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Professor  Alfred 
Elwall.  By  Gustave  Masson.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Readers. 
By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

I.  First  Year,  2s..fid.  II.  Second  Year.  2s.  fid. 
A  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for  Schools. 

B.v  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  fid. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course. 
By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

Part  I.  First  Year.  Is.  fid. 

Part  II.  Second  Year.  New  Edition,  enlarged. 
3s.  fid. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  Macmillan’s 
Progressive  German  Course,  with  Copious 
Notes,  Hints  for  Different  Renderings,  Synonyms, 
Philological  Remarks,  &e.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  First  Year,  4s.  6d.  Second  Year, 
4s.  fid. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Readers. 

By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  I.  First  Year.  2s.  fid. 

A  Compendious  German  and  English  Diction¬ 
ary.  By  Professor  Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

PRIMARY  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
READERS. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  complete  Vocabularies-. 
Globe  8vo. 

De  Maistre— La  Jeune  Siberienne  et  le 
Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d’Aoste.  By  S.  Barlet. 
Is.  fid. 

Grimm— Kinder  und  Hausmarchen.  By  G.  E. 

Fasnacht.  New  Edition  with  Exercises.  2s.  fid. 
Hauff— Die  Karavane.  By  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D. 
New  Edition  with  Exercises,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

3s. 

La  Fontaine  —  Select 

Moriarty,  B.A.  2s. 

Perrault,  Contes  de  Fees.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  Illustrated.  Is. 


Fables.  By  L.  M. 


SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

Under  the  joint  Editorship  of  Prof.  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and 
Balfour  Stewart.  ISmo.  Illustrated,  each  Is. 
Introductory.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 
Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S. 
Physical  Geography.  By  A.  Geikie.  F.R.S. 
Geology.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
Physiology.  By  Prof.  M.  Foster,  F.R.S. 
Astronomy.  By  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
Botany.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 

Logic.  By  W.  Stanley  Jeyons.  F.R.S. 
Political  Economy.  By  W.  S.  Jeyons,  F.R  S. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Botany.  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4s.  fid. 
Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  4v  fi  I. 
Chemical  Problems,  adapted  to  the  same.  By  Prof. 

Thorpe.  With  Ivey.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
Experimental  Physics,  Questions  and  Exam¬ 
ples  in  Physics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Course  of  Natural  Science  for  use  in  Schools. 

By  the  s  one  Author.  Globe  Svo.  [In  the  I’n.ss. 
Physical  Geography.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
4s.  fid. 

Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S.  4«.  fid. 
Physiology.  By  T.  LI.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Is.  fid. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Prof.  S.  P. 

Thompson.  Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  fid. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  With 
Questions.  By  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 
18mo.  2s,  fid. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1SS9. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  bf  July,  1889. 


2.  PUPILS’  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Midsummer 
Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N.B. — The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowances  granted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
These  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June 
and  the  2nd  of  December. 

4.  PROFESSION AIi  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  5tli  of  March,  1889. 


5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Pupils'  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  tho  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE 

(B 


OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 


The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  March,  when 
Professor  It.  G.  Seeley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  will  read  a  Paper 
on  “  The  Teaching  of  Geography.” 

Tho  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  c  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  : —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


LLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1889. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Pract  ice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  arc  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be.  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SERIES. 


A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  Mental  Science  for 
Teachers,”  by  James  Sully,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  com¬ 
menced  on  Thursday,  the  14th  February,  at  7  p.m. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having]  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  10s.  6d. ;  Members,  free. 

For  Syllabus,  see  p.  126. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 

and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

OF  WOMEN  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 


The  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  open  Professorial 
Classes  in  June  and  July,  18S9,  for  the  University  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women. 

The  Subjects  of  Instruction  will  be  those  now  taught 
in  the  University,  and  in  addition  the  Languages  and 
Literatures  of  France  and  Germany  The  Fee  for  each 
Class  will  be  £2.  2s. 

Intending  Students  must  send  in  their  Names  and 
Addresses  (with  the  Subject  or  Subjects  they  propose 
to  study),  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University ,  not  later 
than  the  10  th  of  April. 


For  Advertisement,  see  paye  143. 


HHHE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRACTI- 

X  CAL  EXAMINATIONS  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Society's 
House  during  the  week  commencing  on  Monday  the  20tli 
May.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 
(By  order) 

Society’s  House,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A., 

John  Sc.,  Adelplii,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leylands,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals — The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

THE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Froebel 
Society  s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  boarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. — The  Course 
of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  Fifty  Students 
will  be  admitted  in  September,  1889.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

For  Teachebs,  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  (pro  tern.)  to  Miss  L.  HAian, 
44  Shirland  Road,  W. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

REPARATIONS  BY  Corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  For  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address— Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester, 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


MISS 

J-TA.  TT? 


CHAPMAN  and  MISS  NYS- 

- TROM,  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Sloyd  Association, 

intend  to  hold  SLOYD  CLASSES  in  connexion  with  the 
above  Association  after  Easter,  and  are  now  prepared  to 
receive  entries  for  them.  The  Sloyd  Institute,  -35 
Queen’s  Road,  Peckhain,  S.E. 


In  a  course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  a  brief  account  will 
be  given  of  the  earlier  phases  of  mental  development  on 
each  of  its  three  sides— Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
While  conlining  himself  in  the  main  to  the  natural  laws 
of  development,  the  Lecturer  will  make  reference  to  the 
ideal  ends  towards  which  this  process  should  be  directed. 
The  exposition'of  principles  will  throughout  be  brought 
into  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  the  practicalwork 
of  Teachers.  . 

Directions  will  be  given  as  to  reading,  and  care  will  be 
taken,  by  tlic  setting  of  papers  and  by  conversation,  to 
give  students  a  real  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  the  Course. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  Development  in  general  and  its  Laws — TheOrganism 
and  its  Environment — Heredity  and  Individual  Varia¬ 
tion — Physical  Development  of  the  Child,  its  further¬ 
ance  and  hindrance  —  Strengthening  of  the  Muscular 
System  and  .  Physical  Education — Development  of  the 
Brain  as  basis  of  Mental  Culture. 

II.  Mental  Development  in  its  analogy  to  Physical — 
Separate  directions  of  Mind-growth — Gradual  unfolding 
of  Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition  —  One-sided  and 
Harmonious  Development  of  Mind— Innate  Impulse  to 
Self-Development — The  Average  and  the  Gifted  Child — 
External  conditions  of  Mental  Development — The  Social 
Medium— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

III.  Sensation  as  starting-point  of  Mental  Life— Me¬ 
chanism  of  the  Sense-Organs— Function  of  the  Senses 
in  relation  to  Intelligence — Animal  and  Human  Senses — 
The  Moving  Organs  as  auxiliary  to  Sense  — Muscular 
Sensations  and  Touch  —  The  three  higher  Senses  and 
their  special  intellectual  values. 

IV.  The  Mind’s  response  to  Sense-Stimuli — Attention 
and  its  place  in  Intellectual  Development  —  How 
Sense-impressions  become  clearly  defined  and  easily 
recognizable— The  Senses  as  Medium  of  Knowledge  of 
Things  —  Perception  —  Historical  development  of  the 
idea  of  Training  the  Senses  (Rabelais,  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi) — Does  Modern  Education  give  too  much  attention 


HEAD  MASTER.— The  Trustees  of 

the  Gospel  Oak  School,  Kentish  Town,  founded 
by  William  Ellis,  are  about  to  re-open  it  as  a  Middle 
Class  Boys’ School,  in  which  Science  and  Art  teaching 
(including  Moral  Science)  will  be  a  special  feature,  and 
arc  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  the  post  of  Head 
Master.  Salary  £300  per  annum  with  capitation  fee. 
Apply  (by  letter  only,  enclosing  testimonials)  to  L.  K. 
Levin,  Esq.,  112  Gresham  House,  City,  E.C. 


1\/T ATHEMATICS. — GEORGE  HEP- 

1VX  pel,  M.A.,  ISO  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de- 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION. — Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  1 13  King  Henry  s 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


TADUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

1  J  grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Piiilpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


ELIGIBLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

Educational  establish¬ 
ment  (First  Class),  Cheltenham,  TO  BE  LET 
on  lease  at  Midsummer  next,  or  previously  by  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  present  tenant  (who  lias 
been  in  occupation  for  25  years)  retiring  from  the  Pro¬ 
fession.  Agents — Engall,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Cheltenham. 


to  the  Senses  ? 

V.  Retention  of  Mental  Impressions  —  Reproduction 
and  Representative  Imagination  —  Characteristics  of 
Child’s  Retention  —  Memory  strongest  where  Interest 
keenest— Repetition  as  a  substitute  for  Interest— Me¬ 
chanical  Iteration  and  Varied  Presentment — Isolated  and 
Connected  Impressions— Laws  of  Association  and  their 
educational  significance. 

VI.  The  discipline  of  Memory  by  tlic  Will— The  effort 
to  Learn— Concentration  of  Mind  and  its  results— The 
effort  to  Recall :  Recollection — Educator’s  control  of  the 
Child’s  Memory— Training  of  the  Memory— Learning  by 
heart,  its  abuse  and  use  (Montesquieu,  Locke,  &c.)— 
Forgetfulness,  and  how  to  deal  with  it — Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  Memory,  how  to  be  treated  by  the  Educator. 

VII.  The  Imagination  as  productive— Idle  Dreaming 
and  Methodical  Construction — Work  of  Imagination  in 
the  pursuit  of  Knowledge— How  Children’s  Imagination 
leads  them  astray— Discipline  of  the  Imagination  by  the 
Teacher— The  ^Esthetic  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination 
— Different  estimates  of  the  value  of  Imagination. 

VIII.  Imagination  and  Thought — When  does  the  Child 
begin  to  Think?— Spontaneous  development  of  General 
Ideas— The  impulse  to  Classify  and  to  Name— The  edu¬ 
cational  direction  of  the  process — Methodical  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  Concept— The  ideal  Use  of  Names  (Locke, 
Mill)  —Logical  definition  and  its  value  for  the  Teacher. 

IX.  The  Concept  as  an  element  in  Thinking— The  Act 
of  Judgment — Truth  of  Propositions— Children’s  Errors 
in  Statement— Over-confidence  and  Diffidence  in  Asser¬ 
tion— The  reasoned  Conclusion — Characteristic  faults  of 
Childish  Inference — Should  the  Educator  reason  with 
Children?  (Locke,  Rousseau,  Bain) — Logical  safeguards 
to  Reasoning,  and  their  use  in  Education. 

X.  Feeling  and  its  cultivation  —  Preponderance  of 
Feeling  in  early  years— The  Moderation  of  Passion- 
Feeling  as  spring  of  Intellectual  Activity  —  Making 
Learning  pleasant  (Locke) — Feeling  as  an  element  of 
Culture— Feeling  as  an  ingredient  of  Moral  Character — 
The  Social  Feelings  and  the  sense  of  Duty. 

XI.  Active  impulse  of  the  Child  and  its  educational 
significance  (Froebel)— Bodily  Activity  as  exercise  of 
Will— Play,  Work,  Gymnastic  Exercises,  &c.— Thought- 
lul  or  Rational  Action— How  the  Child  learns  to  Reflect 
and  Choose— The  effort  of  Self-control— The  control  of 
Feeling  and  Thought. 

XII.  The  organizing  of  Action  into  Conduct— The  Law 
of  Habit— Acquisition  of  Moral  Habits  —  Function  of 
Command  in  Moral  Education  ( Rousseau, Spencer, &c.) — 
Development  of  Moral  Self-consciousness— Gradual  Self¬ 
release  from  external  Authority— The  Educator  as  Pro¬ 
moter  of  free  Moral  Development  (Kant)— The  Teacher 
as  Shaper  of  the  Child’s  Moral  Ideal. 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is  Half-a- 
guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  Free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


SCHOOLMASTERS.— An  old-cstab- 

0  lished  Middle-Class  SCHOOL  FOR  DISPOSAL. 
Good  Premises,  Garden,  Playground,  &c.  £150  to  £200 
required.  Good  opportunity.  Address— K.,  Messrs. 
Allman.  67  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOC1ETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PR0FESSEURS  DE  FRANQAIS 

’Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


T  ONTD ON".— SHIRLEY’S 

TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.to2s.6d.;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
tire  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 

TOOTING- GRAVENEY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  S.W. 

XXISTRESS  WANTED  for  this  School 

(Girls’),  lately  established,  to  commence  duties 
after  Easter.  For  particulars,  apply  Rector. 

LADIES’  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  in 

charming  neighbourhood  by  sea.  PARTNERSHIP 
open  to  good  Language  Teacher  with  capital.  Trial  with¬ 
out  risk.  M.  P.  W.,  Office  of  “  Educational  Times,”  S9 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


.B.C.  COPIER  (patented).  5s. 

free.  New  Invention  (not  a  “Graph”).  50  to 
100  Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Music,  &c.,  in  a  few 
minutes.  Ordinary  pen,  fluid  ink.  Prospectus.  Speci¬ 
mens  free.  S.  Ayres,  31  Boscombe  ltd.,  Uxbridge  Rd., 
W.— 1 Trypograph  materials  supplied.  Large  discount  for 
cash. 


rPHE  PRINCIPAL  of  a  large  Boys’ 

X  School,  admirably  situated  in  a  populous  commer¬ 
cial  town  in  Devon,  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  Gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  he  might  TRANSFER  it.  A  splendid 
opportunity  rarely  met  with  for  an  energetic  Science  or 
other  Graduate.  Minimum  capital  required,  about  £1500. 
Address — Magister,  care  of  Mr.  T.  Murhy,  Ludgate 
Circus  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d. 


riYHE  CHILDREN:  How  to  study 
X  them.  By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S. 


“  We  heartily  commend  these  Lectures  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  fellow  teachers  in  elementary  schools.” — 
Schoolmaster. 

“  Such  knowledge  is  indisputably  of  great  value.  — 
Morning  Post. 


London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


GOLD 

MEDAL, 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


LOISETTE’S  SYSTEM  OF 
MEMORY  TRAINING. -“Of 
■  great  advantage  to  a  strong 
memory  ;  incalculable  aid  to  a  weak  one.” — Dr.  Buck- 
ley,  Editor  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate.  “Able  to  give 
the  gist  of  any  hook  after  reading  it  once.”— Rev.  J.  M. 
Macdonald,  M. A.  “  Easily  acquired,  and  very  inter¬ 
esting.” — Rev.  S.  Bell,  M.A.  “  Cure  of  mind  wander¬ 
ings,  and  increase  of  vocabulary.” — J.  Macgregor, 
M.A.  “  Top  in  examination.” — T.  Tait,  M.A.  Lessons 
by  post  or  voice.  Prospectus  Post  Free. 

A.  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  St.,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- K>« - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  2s. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions)  classified  according  to  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  examination. 


Price  2 s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London :  SIMPIvIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


In  One  Vol.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-294.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  ikosahe- 

DRON  AND  THE  SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS 
OF  THE  FIFTH  DEGREE.  By  Felix  Klein,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Gottingen.  Translated  by  G.  G. 
Morkice,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


A  IDS  TO  EDUCATION.— See  Wat- 

X\_  ton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets,  3d. 
each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other  Histories ; 
Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and  specimen  page. 
Is.  each  ;  also,  Filled  Biographical  Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
8d.  each.  Pens,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  gross. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  London;  and  of  the  Author, 

T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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THE  TILDESLEIAN 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

COMING  EXAMINATIONS. 


Special  Classes  now  for  ruins  for  College  of  Preceptors, 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  F.C.P.;  Matriculation,  B.A.,M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.,  London,  Royal  Irish,  Dublin,  and  All  Univer¬ 
sities;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Locals  ;  Entrance 
Scholarships.  Certificates,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  &e. 

Tildesley  and  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh, 
guarantee  most  rapid  and  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  above  examinations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom-proved  by  Opinions  of  the  Press,  by  Testimonials, 
unexcelled  Successes,  &c.,  &c.  The  Staff  consists  of 
45  Tutors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists. 

During  the  years  18SUT88S,  825  pupils  have  been 
successful.  85  First  Places. 

Last  London  Matriculation  Exam.,  Jan.  1889. — 
Fourteen  Successes.  One  candidate  passed  in 
Honours,  and  12  in  the  First  Division.  All  the 
lady  students  of  the  College  were  successful. 

Last  Coll.  Preceptors  —  C.  M.  Knowles  (First  Class 
Honours)  ;  (Professional  Prelim.)  March,  1888,  W.  E. 
Stevens.  B. A.  (Honours),  R.  U.  I.  July,  1888.— Hugh 
Boyd.  Last  London  Matric.,  J une,  1888. — J.  H.  Barker, 
H.  G.  Cobb,  H.  L.  Taylor  (First  Division).  B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  Final,  Oct.  1887— 0.  V.  Crook.  London  Matric.— 
Jan.  1888,  F.  E.  Millidge,  W.  H.  J.  Perry  (First  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Jan.  1887,  Matriculation,  W.  T.  Kenwood,  Third 
of  all  Candidates,  and  Winner  of  the  Second  Exhibition, 
and  Inter.  Arts  (First  Div.),  July,  1888.  D.  J.  McCarthy, 
IV.  J.  O’Donnell,  R.U.I.  Matric.  A.  P.  Murphy,  R.U.I. 
First  Examination  in  Arts.  T.  J.  Watkyn-Price,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  Oct.,  1888.  F.  C.  Wallace,  1st  Place 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Oct.,  1888,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  pupils,  prepared  by  Correspondence,  passed 
on  First  Trial,  and  were  the  only  Candidates  sent  up. 

Pass  guaranteed  to  every  student  who  works  fully 
through  the  ordinary  Course. 

No  student  of  these  Classes  ever  failed  at  an 
Examination  for  which  he  had  worked  fully  through  the 
ordinary  Course. 

Testimonials  from  successful  Candidates  at  last 
London  Matriculation  Exam.— 

“  Gentlemen , — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind 

congratulations  on  my  success . I  feel  perfectly 

satisfied  with  your  method,  am  much  obliged  for  your 
care,  and  am  convinced  that  under  your  tuition  no 
pupil  CAN  PAIL  to  pass  With  credit.  The  hints  and 
corrections  well  ‘  Rem  acu  tetigere,'  and  are  exactly 
what  they  should  be.  Again  thanking  you  heartily 
for  your  assistance,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very 
faithfully , 

MATTHEW  PEARSON.” 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 

“Brooklet,  Hamworth  Road, 

“  Hampton,  February  5, 18S9. 

“  Lear  Sirs, — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
I  am  sure  that  my  success  was  in  a  great  measure 

DUE  TO  YOUR  THOROUGH  AND  EFFICIENT  HELP,  for 
which  I  thank  you  very  much.— Yours  faithfully, 

ADA  WARREN.’’ 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 

GUIDES  TO  MATRICULATION,  Ac. 
Matriculation  Guide  {gratis).  —  Contents  :  Hints 
and  Instructions  to  Candidates,  Abstract  of  Regula¬ 
tions,  Authors  prescribed,  &c. 

Inter.  Arts  Guide  (gratis).  Contents,  &c.,  on  same 
lines  as  above. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  1888).  Price  Is., 
post  free.  This  Guide  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain  more  hints,  instruc¬ 
tions,  solutions,  &c.,  than  any  other  published  at  3s. 
and  more. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  1887).  Contains— same 
as  above.  Price  6d.,  post  free. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1888).  Contains 
the  latest  papers  set  at  the  London  Matriculation, 
followed  by  full  solutions  showing  the  methods  ap¬ 
proved  by  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1887).  Same 
as  above.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1887). 
Price  3d. 

For  remainder  see  next  Column. 


Tildesley  &  Co.’s  Publications— Continued. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1888). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Vade  Mecum  contains  Report  of 
June  1888  Examination.  Complete  set  of  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  Answers  to  the  Mathematical,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Chemistry  Papers,  Ac.  Price  Gd.,  post  free- 
Matriculation  Report  (June  1888).  Price  2d. 
Contains  in  addition  to  Report,  hints  as  to  the  method 
of  study  and  answering,  based  upon  the  papers  set, 
as  well  as  the  Text-books  necessary,  &c.,  Ac. 
Matriculation  Mechanics  contains  the  latest  paper 
set  at  the  London  Matriculation,  followed  by  full 
solutions,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  Ac.,  showing  the 
methods  approved  by  Examiners  of  the  London 
University.  Price  3d. 

LondonMatriculationUnseens.— Contents :  Latin 
Unseens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888;  Greek  Un¬ 
seens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888  ;  Latin  and  Greek 
Papers  set  at  Matric.  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Papers  of  June  Examination,  1888  ; 
Ac. 

Matriculation  French.  Price  6d.  Contents  :  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  French  ;  French  Papers 
set  at  London  Matriculation  from  June  1880  to  June 
1888;  Complete  set  of  French  Papers  given  at  June 
Matriculation,  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  Papers  given  at  June,  1888. 
Matriculation  German.  Price  6d.  Prepared  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  last-mentioned  (French). 

Inter.  Arts  Mathematics.  July,  1888.  Price  6d. 
Contents  :  Preface  ;  List  of  Examiners  ;  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  Papers  ;  Solu¬ 
tions  (in  full)  with  Diagrams  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers,  Ac. 

Prospectus,  containing  upwards  of  100  testimonials, 
Ac.,  Specimen  Copy  of  The  Aspirant  (24  pages,  Id. 
weekly)  Matriculation  Guide,  and  Coaching  by  Corre¬ 
spondence,  all  gratis  from 

Messrs.  TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Norton  Park, 
Edinburgh. 


PUBLISHED  ON  MARCH  2nd. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 
THE 

/cSPI  RAJSIT. 

Being  an  Amalgamation  of  the  well-known  popular 
Weekly  Journals  “The  Higher  Exam.  Coach”  and 
“  Civil  Service  Aspirant.” 

24  PAGES. 

ONE  FENNY  WEEKLY. 


All  should  see  the  first  number  of  “The  Aspirant,” 
the  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Useful  Weekly  Journal, 
published,  which  contains  particulars  of  all  Examina¬ 
tions— Civil  Service  and  Commercial  Appointments, 
etc.,  etc. 

May  be  obtained  from  any  Newsagent,  or  from  the 
Publishers,  TILDESLEY  A  CO., 

Norton  Park,  Edinburgh. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Boohs  suitable  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions. 

LATIN. 

Eutropius.  An  Easy  Latin  Reading  Book.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  18mo,  Is.  Gd. 

Phaedrus. — Select  Fables.  Adapted  for  the  use  of 
Beginners,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary, 
by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  l8mo,  Is.  Gd. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  '  Book  I.,  Is  Gd.,  II.  and  III.,  Is.  6d. 

- The  Helvetian  War.  Being  Selections 

from  Book  I.  of  the  Gallic  War.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exercises,  and 
Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  18mo,  Is.  Gd. 

- The  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  S.  Walpole, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  JonN  Bond,  M.A.  ISmo,  Is.  Gd. 
Cicero.  — The  Catiline  Orations.  Edited  after 
Halm  by  Professor  Wilkins,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

- Fro  Lege  Manilla.  By  the  same  Editor. 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Capes,  M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap. 
8vo,  5s. 

Sallust.— Catiline.  Edited  by  C.  Merivale,  D.D. 
Fcap.  8 vo,  2s.  Gd. 

- Bellum  Catulinae.  Edited  by  A.  M. 

Cook,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

- The  Catiline.  Translated  by  A.  W. 

Pollard,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Virgil.— Aeneid.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary. 

- Books  II.,  V.,  VI.,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

- Book  VII.  in  preparation. 

- Book  IX.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 
18mo.  Is.  6d. 

GREEK. 

.ffischylus.— Frometheus  Vinctus.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.  18mo,  Is.  Gd. 

Homer.— Iliad.  Book  I.  Edited  by  John  Bond, 
M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Macmillan’s  Greek  Course.  First  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar.  By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D,  New 
Edition.  Globe  Svo,  2s. 

- —  Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Acci¬ 
dence.  By  II.  G.  Underhill.  Globe  Svo,  2s. 

- Greek  Reader.  Stories  and  Legends. 

With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  F.  H, 
Colson,  M.A.  Globe  8vo,  3s. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  56th  Edition,  priee  2s. 

HE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  Lady.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  clown  to  the  Present  Time. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  Gd.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTT ER’S  SPE  LLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OP 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
Loudon :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

EIRST  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


Contents. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  The  HumanFigure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


R.  O.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Ready  in  March.  Demy  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

rPHE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1889,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1887. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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WILLIAM  RICE'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


COLLINS’  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


Price  6d.,  per  post  74 d.,  or  6s.  6d.  for  one  year,  payable  in  advance. 

THE  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION :  A  Monthly  Record 

and  Review. 

“  The  Journal  of  Education  is  always  welcome,  so  intelligently  conducted  is 
it,  and  so  sound  are  its  judgments  on  educational  matters.  Tim  short  notes  with 
which  its  first  pages  are  occupied  are  always  an  admirable  resume  of  the  educational 
subjects  of  the  month.”— Spectator. 

“  The  annual  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Education  contains  many  excellent  and 
interesting  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Whilst  especially 
valuable  to  those  in  the  scholastic  profession,  it  appeals  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  education.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  This  well-conducted  monthly  newspaper  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  par¬ 
ticular  description  here.  It  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  educational  work  done 
during  the  period  which  it  covers,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  teachers  of 
authority  on  the  educational  topics  of  the  day.” — Scotsman. 

“The  Journal  of  Education  amply  justifies  its  existence.  It  has  gained  a 
firm  grip  of  the  educational  world.  The  best  and  most  thoughtful  writers  on 
education  habitually  contribute  to  it,  and  its  prize  competitions  excite  the  ambition 
of  scholarly,  cultivated  men  and  women.  Its  occasional  articles  on  outside  subjects 
are  always  refreshing.” — Bradford  Observer. 

New  Edition.  Now  Ready. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.,  price  7s.  6d. 

MOTHERS’  SONGS,  GAMES,  AND  STORIES.  An 

English  Rendering  of  Froebel’s  “  Mutter- und  Kose-Lieder.”  By 
Frances  and  Emily  Lord.  With  Introduction  by  Fraulein 
Heerwart. 

This  Edition  contains  all  the  Original  German  Illustrations,  of 
which  forty-six  are  full-page  designs,  and  the  Original  Music 
(80  pp.)  re-arranged  for  Children’s  voices,  with  Pianoforte  Accom¬ 
paniment. 

“Useful  to  teachers  in  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergartens.”— Graphic. 

“  Miss  Frances  Lord  shows  that  she  has  entered  upon  her  work  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  teacher.  The  book  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  mother.” — 
School  Guardian. 

“  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  the  text  is  accurately  translated.”— New 
Zealand  Schoolmaster. 

“  A  very  attractive  book.”— New  York  Evening  Post. 

“  No  one  can  study  it  without  being  benefited  by  its  genuine  knowledge  of  child 
nature.”— The  Kindergarten  (Toronto). 

“  Miss  Frances  Lord  commends  the  hook  to  her  readers  in  an  admirable  preface.” 
—Spectator. 

“The  quaint  woodcuts  have  been  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
music  has  been  re-arranged,  and  accompaniments  for  the  piano 
added.  Moreover,  the  book  is  well  printed  and  tastefully  got  up.  We  can  re¬ 
commend  the  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind— in  fact,  unique  in  England.” — Journal 
of  Education. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMI¬ 
NATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Being  the  Arithmetic  Papers 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  Junior  and 
Senior,  for  26  years. 

“A  most  valuable  compilation.” — Schoolmaster. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE.  By  Richard  Oscar  T.  Thorpe, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examiner  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  interleaved,  Is. 

HINTS  ON  FRENCH  SYNTAX.  With  Exercises.  By 
F.  Storr,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  interleaved,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MASTER’S  COPY  of  the  above,  with  “  KEY  TO  EXER¬ 
CISES.”  This  is  supplied  to  Masters  only,  on  direct  application  to 
the  Publisher. 

“  Mr.  Storr’s  Hints  are  to  the  purpose.  They  are  intended  for  school¬ 
boys;  but  grown-up  people,  who  wish  to  avoid  making  elementary  blunders  in 
either  writing  or  speaking,  may  use  them  to  advantage.”— Athen.eum. 

“  There  is  in  the  hook  a  maximum  of  knowledge  in  a  minimum  of  space.  No 
words  are  wasted,  and  there  is  no  hint  given  that  does  not  need  to  be  emphasised.” 
Educational  Times. 

Demy  8vo,  price  3d. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS.  By  F.  Storr. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Registration  Bill  of  1881.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  Teachers’  Guild. 


London:  William  Rice,  86  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  MIDDLE  CLASS  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  English  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  By  F.  A.  Laing. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  201  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  English  Grammar.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
numerous  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  consisting  of  Extracts  from 
Standard  Authors.  By  Thomas  Morrison,  M.A.,  Glasgow.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  200  pp.,  Is.  3d. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial,  By  William 
Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  With  16  Coloured  Maps,  64  Illustrations,  and  a  copious 
Index.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  44S  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

History  of  England.  By  the  same  Author.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
with  Questions  and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle-Class  Schools.  With  Examples 
selected  from  the  Government  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  416  pp.,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Key,  5s. 

Physical  Geography.  By  J.  MacTurk,  E.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Diagrams, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  J.  Young,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
Glasgow  University.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  2s.  Od. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Book  I.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Fcap.  8vo, 
288  pp.,  2s. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

SCHOOL  EDITIONS. 


With  Introduction  and  Notes,  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  cover. 


Coleridge— Ancient  Mariner,  &c,  2d. 
Wordsworth— Lyrical  Ballads,  2d. 
Excursion,  Book  I.,  3d. 

,,  Book  III.,' 2d. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.,  2d. 

,,  ,,  Book  II.,  3d. 

,,  „  Book  X.,  3d. 

Comus,  3d. 

Samson  Agonistes,  4d. 

Campbell— Pleasures  of  Hope,  2d. 


Pope— Essay  on  Man,  3d. 
Goldsmith— Traveller,  and  Desscrted 
Village,  2d. 

Cowper— The  Task,  Book  I.,  2d. 
Scott  —  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  I. 
andll.,  3d.  Complete.with  Notes, Is. 
Ditto,  Canto  V.,  2d. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Cantos  I. 
and  II.,  2d, 

Gray— Odes  and  Elegy,  2d. 


COLLEGE  EDITIONS. 

With  Introductory  Remarks,  Explanatory,  Grammatical,  and  Philological  Notes, 
&c., especially  adapted  for  use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools,  and  for  Students 
preparing  for  the  Army  Competitive  and  University  Local  Examinations,  &c. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian 
Study.  By  Rev.  E.  G.  Fleay,  M.A. 
Shakespeare— The  Tempest,  By  Rev. 
D.  Morris,  B.A. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  By  Rev.  D. 
Morris. 

Richard  II.  By  Rev.  D.  Morris. 
Richard  III.  By  W.  Lawson,  E.R.G.S 
King  Henry  V.  By  S.  Neil.E.E.I.S. 
King  Henry  VIII.  By  W.  Lawson. 
King  Lear.  By  Dr.  W.B.Kemshead. 
Macbeth.  By  Samuel  Neil. 

As  You  Like  It.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Julius  Caesar.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Coriolauus.  By  J  a  s.  Colville,  M.A. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Hamlet.  By  S.  Neil. 
MidsummerNight’sDream.ByS.NEiL. 
King  John.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Eleay. 


Bacon— Essays.  By  Rev.  H. Lewis. 
i. — xxxi.,ls.6d.  ;  xxxii.— lviii.,  Is.  6d. 

- Essays,  complete  (i. — lviii.) ,  2s.  6d. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and 
II.,  Comus,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso, 
and  L’Allegro.  By  J.  G.  Davis. 

Marlow— Edward  II.  By  Rev.  F.  G. 
Fleay. 

Scott— Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By 
J.  Morison. 

Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Guide  to 
the  Study  of.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Eleay, 
M.A. 

Byron— Childe  Harold.  Canto  III., 
cloth,  6d.  Canto  IV.  Stanzas  1—48 
and  140—186.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth, 
6d. 

Wordsworth  —  The  Brothers,  and 
other  Poems.  Cloth,  4d. 


COLLINS’  HIGH  CLASS  ATLASES. 

New  Editions.  Revised  to  Date. 

The  Progressive  Atlas.  40  Maps,  9  x  71  inches,  4to,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Portable  Atlas.  16  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  on  guards,  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  coloured,  stiff  hoards,  cloth 
back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names,  3s.  6d. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  with  Index 
of  15,000  names,  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  Consisting  of  40  Modern  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  and  6  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with 
Index  of  17,000  names.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  Consisting  of  40  Modern  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  8vo, 
with  Index  of  20,000  names.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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JVIESSRS.  LOJMGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Ely,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  Ecap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  Fcap.  8vo,  is. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Cr.Svo,7s.6d. 

THE  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER;  or,  PIBST  LATIN 
LESSONS.  With  Questions  and  Exercises  adapted  to  the 
Principles  of  the  “  Public  School  Latin  Primer.”  l‘2mo,  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Extracted  from  the 
“  Child’s  Latin  Primer,”  and  containing  Declensions,  Conjuga¬ 
tions  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs,  Particles,  Numerals, 
Genders,  Perfects  and  Supines,  a  Parsing  Scheme,  and  a  Brief 
Syntax— all  that  is  necessary  to  lead  boys  up  to  the  “Public 
School  Latin  Primer.”  12mo,  Is. 

A  LATIN  VOCABULARY.  Arranged  on  Etymological  Prin¬ 
ciples  as  an  Exercise  Book  and  First  Latin  Dictionary.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  READING-BOOK  ;  or,  Tirocinium 
Latinum.  Adapted  to  the  Author’s  “Child’s  Latin  Primer.” 
12mo,  2s. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER.  Edited  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Headmasters  of  the  Nine  Public  Schools  included 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Commission.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  TO  LATIN.  Companion 
Exercise  Books,  adapted  to  the  “Public  School  Latin  Primer.” 
By  the  Editor  of  the  Primer.  Part  I.  Accidence  and  Simple  Con¬ 
struction,  price  2s.  6d.  Part  II.  Spntax,  See.,  price  3s.  6d. 

***  The  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsidia  Primaria,  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  for  Teachers  only,  price  5s. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA.  Part  III.  Manual  of  the  Rules  of 
Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence ;  a  Supplement  to 
the  “Public  School  Latin  Primer.”  By  the  same  Editor.  12mo,  Is. 

SECOND  LATIN  READING-BpOK  ;  or,  Palaestra  Latina. 
Adapted  to  the  “  Public  School  Latin  Primer.”  12mo,  5s. 

FALiESTRA  STILI  LATINI ;  or,  Materials  for  Translation 
into  Latin  Prose,  selected  and  progressively  arranged.  12mo,  6s. 


WORKS  BY  LEON  GONTANSEAU. 


A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  New  and  much  Cheaper  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Being  a  careful  Abridgment  of 
the  Author’s  “  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,”  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  most  useful  features  of  the  original,  condensed  in 
a  much  smaller  volume.  New  and  much  Cheaper  Edition. 
Square  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

PREMIERES  LECTURES  :  a  Selection  of  Instructive  and 
•  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors  who  have 
written  for  the  Young,  with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few 
Easy  Poetical  Pieces  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  TRANSLATION.  Being  a  Selection 
of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English  Extracts,  with  Hints  for 
their  Translation  into  French.  12mo,  3s.  Gd.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  FRENCH.  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the 
Elements  of  the  Language :  1.  Vocabulary  of  Words  for  Exercise 
in  Pronunciation  ;  2.  Rules  of  Grammar  ;  3.  Exercises  in  French 
and  English,  with  Conversations ;  4.  Entertaining  Pieces  for 
Reading  and  Translation.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 


MODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Comprising  Vocabularies, 
Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious  Exercises  composed  from  the 
best  French  Authors  of  the  present  day.  12mo,  4s. 

***  Ivey  to  Exercises  in  Contanseau’s  “  First  Step”  and  “French 
Grammar.”  3s. 

THE  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE.  Being  the  First  Part  of  Modern 
French  Grammar.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

PROSATEURS  ET  POETES  FRANCAIS  ;  or,  Selections 
from  the  best  French  Authors,  Chronologically  arranged,  from 
the  Age  of  Louis  XI  V.  to  the  Present  Day.  12mo,  5s. 

PRECIS  DE  LA  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE,  depuis 
son  Origin  e  jusqu’a  nos  Jours,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students 
graduating  for  the  Competitive  &  other  Examinations.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

ABREGE  DE  L’HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1860.  Compiled  for  Schools  and 
Students  from  theAVorks  of  Guizot,  Sismondi,  DeBarante,  Thiers, 
Michelet,  and  other  Standard  Historians.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  COURSE.  Adapted  for  Middle 
Class  Schools.  18mo. 


1. 

Accidence  . 

. .  8  d. 

G.  Translation  Book  . 

..  8 d. 

2. 

Syntax . 

..  8  d. 

7.  Easy  French  Delectus  . 

..  8(7. 

3. 

Conversation  Book . 

..  8d. 

8.  First  French  Reader  .... 

..  8  d. 

4. 

First  Exercise  Book  .... 

..  8  d. 

9.  Second  French  Reader  . 

..  8 d. 

5. 

Second  Exercise  Book  . 

..  8  d. 

10.  French&EnglishDialogues  8 d. 

WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 


A  FIRST  OR  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Additional  Exercises,  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  Being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the  thorough  Mastery  of 
English.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE.  A  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics.  Fourth  Edition.  Mental  Science,  6s.  Gd. 
Moral  Science,  4s.  6d.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  Original 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  Enlarged 
Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The  Intellectual  Elements  of 
Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  Part  II.  The  Emotional  Qualities 
of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed  Examples,  and  the 
Definition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE.  Part  I.  Deduc¬ 
tion,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 


LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By  David  Salmon.  Written  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 


LONGMANS’  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By  Dayid  Salmon.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


LONDON:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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Now  ready.  Pages  i— iv  +  1—124,  extra  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  back.  Price  2s. 

I.  A  MANUAL  OF  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND. 

By  HUGH  L.  CALLENDAR,  B.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


By  the  same  Author,  pp.  32.  Price  Sixpence. 

II.  A  SYSTEM  OF  PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH. 


Cursive  Shorthand  is  designed  to  supply  the  need  of  a  system  sufficiently  easy, 
regular,  and  legible  for  general  use,  and  at  the  same  time  brief  enough  to  be  adapted 
to  reporting  purposes.  . 

The  introduction  to  the  system  contains  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  shorthand, 
■with  illustrations  from  other  systems.  An  account  is  also  given  of  an  original  series 
of  experiments  on  shorthand  writing,  in  which  the  timeoccupied  by  each  movement 
was  automatically  recorded  by  an  electric  chronograph. 

Cursive  is  very  facile  and  lineal,  and  can  be  scribbled  like  longhand  without  loss 
of  legibility.  Refinements— such  as  the  use  of  thick  and  thin  strokes,  of  three  or 
four  sizes  of  character,  and  of  positional  writing— are  discarded  as  being  too  uncer¬ 
tain  for  general  use.  Vowels  are  written  in  tlieir  proper  order  by  joined  characters, 
so  that  they  can  be  inserted  without  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time. 

The  Phonetic  principle  has  been  more  strictly  adhered  to  than  in  any  previous 
system  ;  and  the  rules  have  been  made  so  complete  and  definite  that  any  given  sound 
can  only  be  written  in  one  way,  and  any  given  outline  can  only  represent  one  sound. 

The  manual  is  accompanied  by  a  system  of  Phonetic  spelling,  which  is  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  pronunciation  and  accentuation  of  the  words. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS' 
EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE  AND  DECEMBER,  1889. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES,  &c. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.  and  V.  With  a 

Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Comment.  I.  and  III. 

With  Maps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d.  each. 

- Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
By  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  6d. 
(Reduced  from  3s.  6d.) 

- Book  XXII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d. 

F.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Libri  II.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A., 
M.B.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  _ 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Booh  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With 

Map.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A. 

Carr,  M.A.  With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W. 

Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D. 
With  Four  Maps.  Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  Bv  Archdeacon  F.  W. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 


Hauff.  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  By  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A. 

Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  German,  3s. 

Doctor  Wespe.  Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufzugen.  Von  Roderich  Beneuix. 
Edite  1,  with  Notes,  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.  3s. 

Selections  from  Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Edited  by  James  Sime, 
M.A.  3s. 

Bonnechose.  Lazare  Hoche.  With  Pour  Maps,  Introduction,  and 

Commentary.  By  C  Colbeck,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Moliere.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomnie,  Comedie-Ballet  en  Cinq 

Actes.  (1670.)  With  a  life  of  Moliere  and  Grammatical  and  Philological  Notes. 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Le  Pliilosoplie  sans  le  Savoir.  By  Sedaine.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.,  late  Master  at  Wellington  College.  2s. 

Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens  I. — III.  By  Augustin  Thierry. 
Edited  by  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gail.,  and  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  Map.  3s. 

L’Ecole  des  Femmes.  Moliere.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  IX.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  X.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  2s.  Gd. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  H.  R. 
Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  [ Ready  in  March. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  SHUCKBURGn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  4s. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen¬ 
dices.  By  J.  Adam,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College. 
3s.  Gd. 

Platonis  Crito.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d. 

Euripides. — Hippolytus.  By  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College.  [ Nearly  ready. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  ByJ.  D.  Duff, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment  II.  and  III.  With  Maps 
and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College. 
2s. 

Horace.— Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 

E.  S.  SHUCKBURGn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  6d. 

On  Stimulus.  A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syn¬ 
dicate  at  Cambridge,  May,  1882.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Is. 

Now  ready,  extra  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  136.  Is. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc., 

F. R.S.E.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Edinburgh  University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Geography, 
Lecturer  on  Physiography  and  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Preparing  for  Early  Publication. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  To  illustrate  the  above.  By 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  E.R.G.S. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 


The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  Christmas  Examination  took  place 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Monday, 
18th  February. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  was  supported' 
on  the  platform  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  Dean  of  the  College  :  Mr.  E. 
Pinches,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President;  Miss  Baiiey’ 
Mrs.  Pinches,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Rev. 
R.  H.  A.  Bradley,  Dr.  Cuthbertson,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Hagreen, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Langler,  Mr.  Lee,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  Mr.  Nasmith,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rule, 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Swift,  Rev.  R.  O.  T.  Thorpe,  Mr.  Turpin,  Dr! 
White,  Dr.  Weymouth,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said:— Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,— I  am  told  that  it  is  usual  in  connection  with  this 
annual  gathering  for  the  Chairman  for  the  day  to  make  some¬ 
thing  like  an  address  to  those  whom  he  has  the  honour  of  appear¬ 
ing  before,  and  I  may  say  that  when  I  was  honoured  with  an 
invitation  to  distribute  these  prizes  this  afternoon,  I  felt  a  little 
doubt  whether  such  share  as  I  may  have  taken  in  the  promotion 
of  better  education  in  this  country  was  an  adequate  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  my  assuming,  though  it  may  be  hut  for  a  few  moments, 
the  office  of  Preceptor.  I  was  aware  that  some  who  have 
occupied  this  position  before  me  have  been  more  actively 
engaged,  and  have  assumed  a  more  prominent  role  in  educational 
work  than  my  own  pursuits  have  left  me  leisure  for,  and,  although 
I  have  myself  been  for  between  twenty  and  thirtyyears  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  educational  problems  of  this  country,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  assisted  in  their  solution  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
power,  yet,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educationalist,  I  am  con¬ 
scious  that  I  am  not  so  well  fitted  as  some  others  to  view  this 
question.  Still,  on  further  reflection,  I  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  not,  and  is  not,  altogether  a  drawback.  It  is  better  to 
discuss  questions  from  many  aspects  ;  and  this  afternoon  I  have 
decided  to  speak,  not  about  the  hopes  of  the  theorist,  hut  about 
the  requirements  of  practical  life.  I  will  look  at  the  question 
of  education  as  the  representative  of  our  commercial  classes— as 
one  who  can  test  the  influence  of  education  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life— as  one  who  has  learned  from  personal  experience  what 
are  the  present  needs  of  business  men ;  and  if,  whilst  I  do  this, 
you  notice  that  I  repeat  from  time  to  time  what  has  been  said  bj' 
other  men  when  viewing  education  from  a  different  basis,  you 
will,  I  hope,  feel  that  my  words  and  their  words  receive  a  greater 
emphasis  from  the  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  our  advice  be¬ 
comes  more  worthy  of  your  consideration. 


The  College  of  Preceptors  is,  I  believe,  mainly  an  examining 
body ;  and  if  the  muttered  criticisms  about  the  examination 
system  which  are  coming  into  vogue  represent  more  than  a  pas¬ 
sing  protest  against  excess,  it  may  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  this 
institution  to  actively  defend  itself.  No  doubt,  if  examinations 
are  treated  as  the  object  of  education,  whether  in  the  interests 
of  teachers  or  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  benefit  to  tlic  child, 
more  harm  may  be  effected  than  good.  But  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  regular  examinations  may  be  of  the  utmost  service.  They 
set  a  standard  of  excellence,  not  necessarily  rigid,  but  yet  fixing 
a  normal  type.  They  give  definiteness  to  study.  They  compel  the 
condensation  of  knowledge  and  make  it  handy ;  they  form  a 
rough  and  ready  test  of  aptitude,  and  they  produce  emulation 
amongst  those  who  are  being  taught.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
advantages,  they  are  the  link  which  creates  mutual  confidence 
between  parent  and  teacher.  In  the  worry  of  modern  life, 
parents  seldom  have  time  for  a  proper  enquiry  into  the  mental 
development  of  their  children,  and  the  examination  test  provided 
by  such  an  institution  as  this  relieves  them  from  any  misgivings 
with  regard  to  the  •efficiency  of  the  instruction  which  their 
children  receive.  To  the  teachers  also  it  is  a  boon.  The  removal 
of  parents’  anxiety,  if  not  mistrust,  gives  confidence  to  teachers, 
and  thereby  increases  their  power  of  good  work.  Whilst,  finally, 
I  believe  that  boys  and  girls,  in  applying  for  situations,  are  in  a 
distinctly  better  position  if  they  can  produce  a  certificate  from 
this  College  as  a  guarantee  of  their  possessing  the  elements  of 
knowledge. 

But  thus  far  I  have  glanced  at  only  one  part  of  your  exam¬ 
inations — the  examination  of  pupils.  That  of  the  teachers  is 
at  least  equally  important,  and  an  institution  such  as  this 
performs  a  service  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country  when 
it  undertakes  the  duty  of  conducting  such  examinations.  Pre¬ 
ceptors  who  are  unable  to  receive  a  University  education 
acquire  a  recognised  status  and  become  independent  of  caprice. 
Those  who  employ  them  have  the  assurance  that  they  have 
reached  a  definite  standard  of  knowledge,  and  their  pupils  are 
saved  from  the  misfortune  of  ignorant  instruction.  Finally — 
and  it  is  here  that  your  great  responsibility  lies — and  it  is  on 
this  point  that  for  a  few  moments  I  would  wish  to  catch  your 
ear — finally,  you  do  something  towards  (since  you  have  some 
powder  of  laying  down)  a  standard  of  teaching  for  the  middle- 
class  schools  of  England.  This  is  an  influence  fraught  with 
great  power  for  good  or  evil,  and,  as  a  practical  man,  I  exhort 
you  to  see  that  you  use  it  well. 

The  object  of  education,  I  take  it,  is  equipment  for  life  ;  and,  as 
we  battle  with  the  forces  of  a  new  epoch  under  the  influence  of 
elements  which  our  fathers  never  knew,  it  behoves  us  to  continue 
what  you  yourselves  have  already  done — the  adaptation  of  our 
equipment  to  the  circumstances  which  it  is  destined  to  meet. 
This  sounds  almost  like  a  truism ;  but,  if  reduced  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  it  often  provokes  opposition.  England’s  greatness 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  depends  on  the  continued  development 
of  her  commerce.  A  full  recognition  of  this  involves  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  commercial  for  classical  learning,  as  the  backbone  of 
English  education.  I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  refining  influences  of  the  ancient  writers.  For  the 
education  of  public  men — of  literary  men — of  men  of  leisure  who 
have  both  time  and  wealth  to  learn  first-hand  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  thought  by  the  great  minds  of  the  past — who  can 
afford  the  exquisite  luxury  of  a  liighly-cultured  mind — classics 
are  beyond  doubt  the  best.  But  such  men  are  comparatively  few  ; 
and  in  this  utilitarian  age  we  have  to  legislate  for  the  many,  not 
the  few.  To  the  many  happiness  and  comfort  in  the  main,  spring, 
not  so  much  from  the  possession  of  a  philosophical  mind,  as  from 
the  freedom  from  harassing  cares,  and  from  the  sense  of  security 
and  from  the  physical  comfort  which  moderate  wealth  can  assure. 
To  obtain  this — to  equip  our  young  men  and  young  women  for 
realising  this,  which,  speaking  broadly,  is  the  probable  require¬ 
ment,  the  probable  aim  of  their  life — you  have  the  designing  of 
our  educational  system.  Classics  must  go,  commerce  must  grow. 

Now,  technical  education  is  fairly  well  started;  the  public  mind 
has  been  aroused,  and  is  now  acquiescent  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  this  question;  and,  although  it  is  still  incumbent  on  us 
to  watch  with  care  and  assist  in  its  growth,  yet  those  who  are 
looking  ahead  see  already  that  other  portions  demand  attention. 
Modern  languages,  are,  1  am  glad  to  say,  being  taught  more  and 
more  in  our  schools.  The  Report  of  your  College  exemplifies  this 
in  a  striking  way.  For  every  boy  who  chooses  Greek  as  the 
subject  of  examination  at  least  one  hundred  choose  French  ; 
whilst  even  Latin,  with  all  its  historic  claims,  has  only  one  sup¬ 
porter  where  French  has  three  or  four.  This  is  a  most  hopeful 
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augury.  But  in  itself  it  is  not  enough.  To  be  of  any  real  use, 
modern  languages  must  be  acquired  conversationally.  There  is, 
I  understand,  some  difficulty  attending  the  examination  by  this 
College  orally.  I  hope,  however,  that  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  this  College  may  again  set  an  example  and  fix 
a  standard  for  English  education.  But,  whether  that  be  effected  or 
not,  of  this  I  am  confident — of  this  I  speak  with  the  authority  of 
one  who  marks  the  daily  demand  of  business  life — modern 
languages,  taught  conversationally,  have  become  an  essential  for 
English  supremacy.  There  is  a  custom  in  some  schools  in 
Germany  which  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  imitation,  and  by  which 
conversational  facility  is  acquired.  Where  the  boys  are  boarders 
at  a  school  they  are  compelled  to  carry  ou  any  conversation  at  the 
table  in  the  language  which  happens  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
day  of  the  week  ;  whilst,  if  they  are  simply  day  scholar's,  the  same 
result  is  achieved  by  their  being  taken  out  for  walks  by  their 
masters  in  small  groups,  and  all  conversation  conducted  on  the 
same  lines.  In  this  way  they  acquire  a  readiness  which  writing  and 
reading  alone  cannot  give,  but  rather  retard.  They  grow  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  words  of  daily  conversation  rather  than  the  literary 
phrases  of  books.  It  is  to  this  in  no  small  degree  that  Germany 
owes  her  vast  strides  in  commerce,  and  England  the  recent  up¬ 
growth  of  a  serious  rival.  But  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
is  only  the  removal  of  barriers  ;  it  is  not  itself  a  motive  power.  It 
merely  places  our  merchants  almost  on  a  level  with  the  residents 
in  different  lands.  It  gives  them  no  positive  advantage.  It 
confers  no  business  aptitude  and  no  commercial  knowledge. 
This,  however,  may  be  acquired,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  England, 
looking  to  her  commercial  supremacy,  to  give  it.  Instruction  in 
the  geographical  conditions  of  foreign  lands,  in  the  character  of 
their  products,  in  the  nature  of  their  imports,  in  the  possibility  of 
creating  demands,  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  met 
with,  and,  speaking  generally,  in  commercial  opportunity, — all 
this,  and  more  than  this,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  our  duty  to  teach. 
And,  if  time  is  short,  if  it  seems  difficult  to  teach  all  this  about 
all  lands,  let  the  preference  be  given  to  those  which  are 
undeveloped.  The  European  continent  is  close  to  us,  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  opportunities  of  trade  are  known 
by  foreign  merchants  so  well  that  great  developments  of  English 
commerce  must  not  be  hoped  for  there.  It  is  in  backward  lands 
— in  lands  where  no  commercial  supremacy  has  yet  been  achieved 
by  any  foreign  power — in  lands  like  Brazil  or  Peru,  Mexico  or 
Chili,  in  lands  like  China  or  Japan  that  our  opportunity  lies.  It 
is  about  these  lands,  therefore,  that  we  should  first  teach.  We 
must  adapt  our  tools  to  the  work  which  lies  before  us. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  two  small  points — the  former  the 
acquisition  of  shorthand,  and  the  granting  of  opportunities  for 
learning  it  in  all  schools  ;  the  latter,  the  importance  of  hand¬ 
writing.  The  writing  of  young  men  is  growing  worse  and  worse. 
Illegibility  is  not  a  necessary  counterpart  to  a  literary  mind,  and 
bad  writing  adds  so  considerably  to  the  labours  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  receive  much  correspondence,  that  improvements  in  this 
direction  would  by  many  of  us  be  recognised  as  a  great  boon. 
Besides,  a  well-written  letter  has  its  influence  and  its  value,  and 
it  is  of  great  value,  in  the  commercial  world. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  these  few  words  at  this 
gathering,  because,  mingled  with  iny  earnest  advice,  I  am  able 
to  add  hearty  congratulation.  The  College  has  already  antici- 
prted  much  that  I  have  said.  It  has  already  done  much  in  the 
cause  of  national  progress.  It  promises  to  do  more.  Upon  what 
it  has  already  achieved,  I  congratulate  the  College.  Upon  what 
it  promises,  I  congratulate  the  nation.  But  when  I  add  that  this 
body,  working  as  it  is  in  the  right  groove,  is  yearly  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  those  who  come  under  its  influence;  that,  unlike  most 
of  the  agencies  for  good  with  which  a  Lord  Mayor  is  brought 
into  contact,  it  is  in  a  sound  financial  position,  and  has  a  large 
balance  in  hand  for  widening  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  then  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  it  again  and  again.  This  College  has 
already  instituted  an  examination  in  commercial  knowledge.  It 
has  undertaken  to  award  certificates  for  efficiency  which  will  be 
recognised  by  commercial  men.  It  is  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of 
our  commercial  classes,  is  recognised  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  has  undertaken  to  conduct  examinations  on 
behalf  of  that  great  body.  All  this  is  worthy  of  congratulation, 
and,  more  than  that,  it  is  full  of  hope.  Speaking  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  man,  I  wish  this  institution  all  success.  May  its  members 
increase,  may  its  influence  deepen  and  widen.  May  England 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  work.  May  Englishmen  feel  the 
comfort  and  happiness  which  its  work  may  help  to  achieve.  It 
is  in  the  forefront  of  a  great  movement.  May  its  leadership  be 


rich  in  blessing  for  our  land.  And  may  you  and  I,  each  of  us, 
never  forget  that — 

“He  who  seeks  the  world’s  improvement, 

Aids  the  world  in  aiding  mind ; 

Every  great  commanding  movement 
Serves  not  one,  hut  all  mankind.” 

The  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  then  distributed,  after  which 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  said : — It  was  his  agree¬ 
able  task  to  ask  the  meeting  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  for  their  kindness  in  coming  that  day,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  extremely  interesting  address  which  he  had 
given.  It  was  a  happy  augury  that,  just  at  this  moment  when 
the  College  of  Preceptors  was  setting  itself  to  do  all  that  it  could 
to  promote  commercial  education,  and  when  it  had  begun  to  work 
in  union  with  the  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  country, 
the  first  Distribution  of  Prizes  since  these  steps  had  been  taken 
should  be  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  first  city 
of  the  world.  He  thought,  too,  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing 
for  schoolmasters  to  be  brought  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
the  practical  type  of  men  who  are  making  the  fortunes  of  the 
country.  They  were,  perhaps,  a  little  too  apt  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  studies,  and  not  notice  how  the  world  is  moving 
around  them.  He  did  not  say  that  he  agreed  with  everything 
the  Lord  Mayor  had  said,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  with 
which  he  heartily  sympathised.  The  subjects,  at  least,  of  our 
education  must  change  as  the  world  changes.  We  were  living  in 
a  very  different  time  to  the  days  when  a  great  deal,  not  merely 
of  culture,  but  of  real  knowledge,  was  accessible  mainly  through 
the  ancient  languages.  But  he  should  be  very  sorry  if,  with  a 
change  of  subjects,  an  entire  change  of  spirit  should  come  over 
our  education.  He  considered  that,  besides  that  education  that 
was  wanted  directly  to  produce  bread  -  winners,  education 
was  also  required  to  enable  men  to  think  on  the  innumerable 
subjects  that  a  man  has  to  deal  with  as  he  goes  through  the 
world.  He  had  not  only  to  make  a  living,  but  he  had  to  bring  up 
a  family.  He  had  to  give  a  vote — to  give  probably  more  and 
more  votes  on  more  and  more  important  subjects.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  he  wished  that,  however  much  we  made  our  education 
directly  practical,  there  should  always  be  in  it  the  literary 
element.  Headers  of  Matthew  Arnold  wrould  remember  how 
he  was  always  enforcing  on  practical  men,  on  theoretical  men,  on 
everybody — the  importance  of  literature,  the  importance  of 
reading  accurately,  and  reading  widely  in  order  that  whatever 
subject  came  before  them,  and  however  practical  it  might  be,  they 
might  have  at  their  disposal  at  least  a  part  of  the  best  which  has 
been  thought  and  written  on  it.  He  trusted  the  Lord  Mayor 
would  pardon  him  for  differing  so  far  from  him,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
differ,  as  he  did  not  think  they  differed  much  in  spirit.  He 
only  wished  that  a  larger  number  of  the  prize-winners  had 
come  forward  to  receive  their  prizes,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
happened  that  the  most  distinguished  on  this  occasion  resided 
at  a  great  distance  from  London,  and  could  not  appear  in 
person. 

Dr.  Wormell,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding  over 
an  educational  meeting.  It  was  his  privilege  to  direct  a  school 
that  was  called  into  existence  by  a  movement  begun  at  the 
Mansion  House.  Every  year,  during  the  past  twenty-three  years, 
the  governors  and  friends  of  the  school  had  met  at  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  pi'esidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  discuss  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  and  he  had  learned  that  it  is  a  rule, 
with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  that  year  by  year  the  Lord  Mayor 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  he  had  many 
reasons  to  know  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
was  not  one  whit  behind  any  of  his  predecessors  in  that 
respect.  His  presence  here  was  exceedingly  appropriate  at 
the  present  time,  and,  as  the  Dean  had  reminded  them,  it 
was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  certain  agreement 
between  business  men  and  educationalists.  On  both  sides  at 
present  they  were  admitting  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  economic  interests  should  foster  and  promote  education. 
It  had  been  said  that  school  life  at  the  present  time  was  deter¬ 
mining  what  home  life  in  the  future  should  be.  It  was  still  more 
true  that  it  was  determining  what  business  life  in  the  future 
should  be.  The  destinies  of  a  nation  were  in  the  hands  of  its 
youth,  and  the  youth  of  our  schools  were  at  the  present  moment 
gradually  working  out  the  problem  what  would  be  the  position  of 
England  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  next  and  fol¬ 
lowing  generations.  This  was  admitted  in  the  City  amongst 
business  men  now  to  an  extent  which  it  has  never  been  admitted 
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before.  They  had  heard  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  City — had  asserted  the  claims  of  their  own  special 
subjects  to  systematic  study.  They  had  done  wisely  in  this,  and 
they  had  done,  he  thought,  still  more  wisely  in  calling  to  their 
counsels  teachers  and  examiners  to  assist  them  in  framing  their 
scheme.  They  had  blended  the  mercantile  and  academic  elements, 
and  in  doing  this  they  had  made  the  phrase  “  town  and  gown,” 
if  they  might  import  it  into  London,  not,  as  it  is  in  some  places, 
a  war-cry,  but  a  symbol  of  mutual  goodwill  and  cordial  co¬ 
operation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  : — I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  on 
behalf  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  myself  for  the  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  you  have  passed  in  our  favour.  I  can  assure  you  that  her 
ladyship  is  as  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  as  I  am, 
and  that  on  all  occasions  when  she  has  an  opportunity  she  takes 
care  to  assist  me  to  the  best  of  her  ability  in  the  advance  of  our 
country’s  interests  in  this  respect.  In  the  few  remarks  I  made 
at  the  commencement  of  this  meeting,  I  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  character  of  education  in  regard  to  boys.  Let  me  say  that 
it  affords  me  very  sincere  pleasure  to  see  such  a  large  number  of 
ladies  assembled  to-day  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education. 
We  all  recognise  that  in  our  early  life,  at  any  rate,  our  education 
depends  upon  our  mothers,  and  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  do 
not  all  the  days  of  our  life  feel  the  influence  which  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  upon  us  by  our  mothers  and  onr  sisters  in  our  youth.  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  that  the  education  of  woman  is  so  much  considered  as  it  is 
j  ust  now.  I  am  one  of  those  advanced  educationalists  who  believe 
that  education  fits  a  woman  better  for  the  duties  of  life  in  every 
respect ;  it  makes  her  more  practical,  it  makes  her  more  business¬ 
like  ;  and,  if  the  time  should  come  for  her  to  be  a  wife,  it  makes 
her  a  better  wife  and  a  better  mother  :  and  certainty  education 
does  give  to  a  lady  a  spirit  of  independence  and  an  ability  to  earn 
her  owTn  living,  which  she  can  attain  in  no  other  way.  We  all 
know,  too,  that  there  are  many  things,  even  connected  with 
mercantile  pursuits,  which  ladies  perform  far  better  than  men. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  quite  recently  the  very  highest 
honours  of  Cambridge  have  been  taken  by  ladies,  and  in 
educational  matters  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  respects, 
women  are  better  fitted  for  training  youths  in  educational 
pursuits  than  men  are.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  country  very  largely  depends 
upon  the  higher  education  of  women.  Therefore  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  felt  on  all  sides  that  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  for 
their  sakes  and  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large,  that  women  should  receive  a  good,  practical,  sound  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living  and  thus  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  have  to  thank  you 
again  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  myself  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  us  in  inviting  us  here  to-day,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  it  has  given  us  very  sincere  pleasure 
to  come  amongst  you,  and,  if  in  any  degree  our  presence  has 
given  one  single  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Evening  Meeting,  February  20th,  1889. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  Dr. 
Francis  Warner,  F.R.C.P.,  read  the  following  paper: — 

MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY— A  STUDY  OF'  THE  GROWTH  OF 

MENTAL  FACULTY  AND  ITS  CULTURE  IN  CHILDREN. 

The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  enquire  whether  it  be  possible 
to  advance  our  knowledge  concerning  mental  phenomena  by 
pursuing  the  methods  used  in  conducting  physical  enquiry ;  that 
is,  by  observation  of  physical  facts,  by  analysing  them,  and 
making  logical  inferences  without  any  reference  to  metaphysical 
questions.  Such  methods  would  have  the  advantage  that 
practical  results  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  proposed  enquiry  we  shall  observe, 
not  “mind”  itself,  but  its  physical  signs  or  outward  mani¬ 
festations.  We  need  not  be  deterred  from  our  purpose  by 
finding  ourselves  in  this  position;  similar  objections  might  be 
urged  with  regard  to  the  enquiries  of  the  physiologist,  but  he 
does  not  wait  till  he  knows  what  “  life  ”  is  before  studying  and 
experimenting  on  phenomena  produced  in  living  beings.  Light, 
heat,  and  electricity  were  experimented  upon  before  they  were 
regarded  as  modes  of  motion. 


We  have  to  study  the  signs  of  the  action  of  mind  in  man,  and 
these  are  movements  and  results  of  movement.  Thus,  movement 
produces  speech,  writing  and  written  records,  gesticulation,  and 
mobile  expression,  and  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  emo¬ 
tions,  while  the  so-called  voluntary  acts  are  obviously  movements. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  brain  itself,  and  the  modes  of 
action  of  its  parts  or  nerve-centres.  The  brain  is  a  soft 
and  delicate  structure,  seated  in  the  brain-case  and  carefully 
protected ;  it  consists  essentially  of  two  kinds  of  material, 
the  nerve-cells  and  the  nerve-fibres.  The  nerve-cells,  when 
duty  nourished,  are  the  makers  of  nerve-force ;  for  their 
proper  nutrition  they  need  a  good  supply  of  blood  in  their  vessels. 
A  nerve-fibre  passes  off  from  each  cell  and  conveys  the  force 
generated  in  it,  which  is  then  called  a  nerve-current ;  there  are 
millions  of  such  cells  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  When  the 
nerve-force,  generated  by  a  nerve-cell,  is  carried  by  a  fibre  to  a 
muscle,  say  in  the  face  or  in  the  limbs,  this  nerve-current  causes 
the  muscle  to  contract  or  shorten,  and  visible  movement  results, 
the  movement  being  stimulated  by  the  force  sent  from  the  nerve¬ 
cell.  The  movement  seen  indicates  to  us  the  time  and  quantity 
of  the  discharge  of  force  from  the  nerve-cell :  such  movement  is 
conveniently  called  a  nerve-muscular  movement. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  thus  mainly  made  up  of  groups 
of  nerve-cells,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  one  another  bv 
nerve-fibres,  and  many  of  them  are  connected  with  the  muscles 
of  the  body  and  send  nerve-currents  to  them,  thus  causing  the 
movements  of  the  members.  The  nerve-cell  generates  force  as 
the  outcome  of  its  nutrition. 

While  the  brain  is  giving  out  force,  it  must  be  replenished  by 
nutrition,  or  it  will  run  down  and  be  less  capable  of  producing 
energy  after  a  short  time ;  it  will  then  need  food  and  rest. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  and  with  the  muscles  of  the  body  which 
produce  movements  of  its  parts ;  it  must  now  be  explained  that 
there  are  other  nerve-fibres  which  connect  the  organs  of  special 
sense — the  eye,  and  the  ear,  etc,  and  the  skin  all  over  the  body 
— with  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  convey  currents  of  force 
from  these  parts  respectively  to  the  brain.  Such  nerve-fibres 
are  called  afferent,  because  they  convey  currents  to  the  nerve 
system ;  in  distinction  from  these,  the  fibres  which  convey 
currents  from  the  nerve-cells  to  the  muscles  are  called  efferent. 
The  fibres  which  pass  in  both  directions  are  collected  into  bundles 
or  strings,  and  are  commonly  called  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  the 
ingoing  or  afferent  nerves  convey  stimuli  to  the  brain,  the  out¬ 
going  or  efferent  nerves  carry  motor  currents  from  the  nerve- 
cells  to  the  muscles. 

All  movements  are  due  to  muscular  contraction,  stimulated  by 
and  immediately  sequent  to  the  discharge  of  force  from  the 
nerve-centres ;  hence  they  are  conveniently  termed  nerve- 
muscular  acts.  It  follows,  then,  that  all  signs  indicating  the 
action  of  the  mind  in  man  are  nerve-muscular  acts. 

In  a  nerve-muscular  act  the  principal  agent  is  the  nerve-centre ; 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle  and  the  movement  following  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  centre. 

Concerning  the  action  of  a  nerve-centre  stimulating  muscular 
contraction  we  may  observe  the  following  characters  : — 

(1)  The  part  acting,  indicated  by  the  part  moved. 

(2)  The  time  of  its  action. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  its  action. 

In  the  living  man,  or  child,  we  observe  movement,  defining  it 
in  terms  indicating  the  part  moved;  then  we  note  the  time  and 
the  quantity  of  the  movement  as  indications  of  the  time  and 
quantity  of  the  action  of  the  nerve-centre  corresponding.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  we  propose  to  study  movements  as  signs  of  the 
action  of  mind.  We  shall  also  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
antecedents  and  sequents  of  such  movements. 

We  may  now  try  to  make  observations  illustrating  the  methods 
proposed.  It  is  commonly  said  that  some  movements  in  man 
show  more  intelligence  than  others,  while  certain  movements 
are  purely  spontaneous  or  intuitive.  Let  us  take  two  examples. 
The  respiratory  movements  of  the  infant  are  not  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  mind.  An  infant  aged  five  months  can  hold  up  its  head, 
its  fingers  are  constantly  moving,  usually  without  effecting  any 
apparent  purpose.  Such  movements  are  not  considered  to  be 
signs  of  the  action  of  mind.  Row  hold  a  red  ball  within  the 
child’s  field  of  vision,  and  observe  the  special  movements  sequent 
to  the  sight  ot  the  object.  The  child’s  head  and  eyes  turn 
towards  the  object,  then  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  quelled. 
Such  movements  will  probably  be  acknowledged  to  be  early 
signs  of  the  action  of  mind ;  it  will  be  said  that  “  the  attention  ” 
of  the  child  has  been  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  object.  An 
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idiot’s  attention  would  not  thus  be  easily  attracted.  Why  do  we 
consider  the  respiratory  movements  unintelligent,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  older  child  as  signs  of  mind  P 

These  examples  have  been  sketched ;  they  must  be  described 
more  accurately  before  we  can  answer  the  question  put. 

We  spoke  of  the  respiratory  movements  as  being  unintelligent. 
An  uniform  series  of  movements  is  seen,  without  any  special  ante¬ 
cedent  stimulus  except  that  of  the  air  around,  etc. — this  is  why 
they  are  called  unintelligent.  When  in  the  adult  the  respiratory 
movements  are  modified,  in  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  the 
successive  members  of  the  series — as  in  laughter,*  or  in  weeping, 
or  sighing,  etc. — then  they  do  express  some  facts  concerning  the 
man’s  mental  state.  In  the  child  five  months  old  we  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  several  distinct  movements — those  of  the  head,  the 
eyes,  and  the  individual  digits,  we  observe  not  one  movement  but 
many  movements  acting  in  certain  combinations  and  series.  The 
attention  of  the  child  is  indicated  by  combinations  and  series  of 
movements  of  certain  parts. 

It  will  be  found  that  often  it  is  the  antecedents  and  sequents 
of  combinations  and  series  of  movements  constituting  an  action, 
that  makes  us  consider  it  a  sign  of  the  action  of  mind. 

Let  us  consider  the  antecedents  and  sequents  of  some  motor 
actions  expressing  mind  in  the  subject  studied.  Respiratory 
movements,  if  they  effect  only  the  ordinary  processes  of  pumping 
tidal  air,  are  considered  automatic,  because  they  are  a  uniform 
series,  not  varying  with  surrounding  influences  ;  but  if  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  an  object,  or  if  rendered  rapid,  convulsive,  and 
accompanied  by  widening  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  such  alterations  in 
time  and  quantity  being  sequent  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  two 
children  at  play,  then  the  man  is  said  to  be  laughing,  and  the 
series  of  movements  is  taken  as  evidence  of  a  “  joyous  mind.” 
We  consider  this  modification  of  the  respiratory  movements  as  a 
sign  of  the  mental  state,  because  the  sight  and  sound  of  an 
adjacent  object  modifies  them  without  producing  any  special 
sequent  in  the  respiratory  act  useful  to  the  man. 

Common  observation  of  a  healthy  infant  shows  constant  slow 
movement  of  its  various  parts  while  it  is  awake.  Respiratory 
movements  continue  with  uniform  regularity,  except  when  some 
impression  is  followed  by  the  infant  crying  ;  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  fingers — they  are 
slower  than  most  of  the  movements  in  adults  and  are  aimost 
constant,  they  occur  in  no  apparent  order,  but  appear  to  be  quite 
irregular  and  not  controlled  through  the  senses.  Each  move¬ 
ment  in  the  child  represents  spontaneous  action  of  certain  groups 
of  nerve-centres  ;  whether  they  are  accompanied  in  the  infant  by 
“  thoughts  ”  I  do  not  know,  but  experience  shows  that  this 
spontaneous  movement  in  the  infant  is  the  forerunner  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

In  the  young  infant  the  constant  movements  of  the  fingers  are 
called  spontaneous,  because  no  special  antecedents  modify  them, 
and  because  their  sequents  do  not  directly  benefit  the  child,  as 
far  as  we  know.  At  the  age  of  five  months  these  spontaneous 
movements  are  easily  modified,  in  their  time  and  quantity,  by  light 
and  sound.  If  we  observe  a  child  at  nine  months  we  observe 
the  former  signs  and,  in  addition,  those  movements  which,  as  a 
sequence,  lead  to  the  object  being  grasped  by  the  child.  The 
antecedent  incident  forces,  light  and  sound,  are  followed  by  the 
definite  sequence  observed ;  such  act  is  said  to  be  an  early  sign 
of  the  action  of  mind  in  the  child.  When  the  child  is  slightly 
further  advanced  in  development  a  further  sequence  may  be 
observed — the  object  seized  is,  as  the  result  of  the  impression 
it  produces,  carried  to  the  child's  mouth  or  placed  by  it  in  the 
other  hand.  This  secondary  sequence  is  considered  a  further 
sign  of  mental  action.  The  relation  of  antecedent  to  the  sequent 
is  the  sign  of  the  mental  action. 

Similar  examples  of  the  mental  character  of  actions  in  the 
adult  may  be  cited.  A  man  takes  a  pen  and  moves  it  over  the 
paper,  then  dips  it  in  the  ink.  Such  an  action  is  a  sign  of 
absent-mindedness.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression 
that  produced  that  series  of  movements,  the  sequence  shows  the 
absent-mindedness.  The  absurdity  of  the  series  of  movements 
is  the  relation  of  the  time  of  the  various  acts  composing  it,  the 
pen  should  be  dipped  in  the  ink  before  the  movements  of  writing. 
Again,  if  the  pen  charged  with  ink  be  unduly  moved  in  extent 
up  and  down  at  certain  parts  of  the  written  line,  stupid  large 
letters  are  made;  this  is  a  relation  of  the  quantity  of  the  acts  in 
the  series. 

The  quick  reply  to  a  question  shows  the  shortness  of  interval 
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between  the  sound  of  the  question  and  the  movements  producing 
the  reply. 

This  essay,  dealing  with  a  very  wide  subject,  must  necessarily 
be  incomplete ;  we  cannot  deal  here  with  many  examples  of  the 
motor  signs  indicating  the  action  of  mind.  The  purpose  in  view 
is  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion,  useful  knowledge  may  be  gained 
by  direct  observation  of  movements  in  man ;  elsewhere  this 
branch  of  scientific  study  has  been  enlarged  upon  and  illustrated.* 

AVe  are  dealing  with  physical  signs  and  phenomena  as  much 
capable  of  analysis  and  scientific  study  as  any  mode  of  reflex 
action,  or  any  signs  in  inorganic  subjects  due  to  heat,  light,  or 
electricity.  I  wish  to  suggest  a  branch  of  scientific  study  likely 
to  lead  to  practical  results. 

In  practice,  if  we  determine  to  observe  the  character  of  the 
signs  of  mental  action,  indicated  by  their  quantity,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  note  the  postures  seen  in  the  limbs,  face,  etc.,  for 
postures  are  easy  of  observation.  A  posture  is  due  to  the  balance 
of  the  muscles  acting  on  the  part,  and  shows  us  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  action  of  various  motor  nerve-centres.  In  studying 
the  expression  of  those  mental  states  called  the  emotions,  certain 
postures  arc  found  to  correspond  and  serve  as  signs  of  the  brain 
action.f 

In  observing  movements  as  signs  of  the  action  of  mind,  the 
greatest  number  of  signs  will  probably  be  found  in  the  small 
parts  of  the  body,  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  hand,  and  the  fingers. 
Variations  in  the  combinations  and  series  of  movements  sequent 
to  special  stimuli,  such  as  special  sounds  and  the  sight  of  objects, 
are  important ;  often  movements  of  but  few  parts  together  are 
more  significant  than  coincident  movements  of  many  parts. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  functions  of  the 
human  brain  is  that  of  giving  man  the  faculty  of  mental  action. 
Modes  of  action  of  nerve-centres  in  displaying  action  of  mind, 
may  be  inferred  from  observation  and  study  of  the  movements 
expressing  mind.  Some  special  classes  of  movements,  and  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  centres  corresponding,  must  now  be 
described. 

Double  action.X — It  is  commonto  find  evidencethatanimpression 
received  by  the  brain  is  followed  by  two  results  :  (a)  A  movement 
immediately  following  the  impression  ;  (b)  a  delayed  result,  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  subsequent  series  of  movements.  It  seems  that  the 
nerve-centres  affected  by  an  impression  may  undergo  some  local 
molecular  change,  and  also  send  efferent  currents  to  muscles  pro¬ 
ducing  visible  movements. 

A  nerve-centre  when  stimulated,  it  may  be  through  the  ear, 
produces  force,  which  overflows  by  efferent  fibres  to  the  muscles 
leading  to  their  contraction.  A  double  result  may  follow  this 
stimulation  of  the  centre,  local  molecular  changes  in  the  centre 
and  efferent  currents  passing  from  it  to  certain  muscles.  When 
we  study  movements  we  study  the  outcome  of  efferent  currents  ; 
in  studying  brain  action  expressing  mind  (psychosis)  we  shall 
mainly  consider  the  local  or  molecular  changes  in  the  nerve- 
centres.  The  evidence  of  a  permanent  local  impression  is  its 
expression  when  the  subject  is  stimulated.  Evidence  of  local 
impression  in  the  centres,  as  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  word, 
is  seen  when  immediate  action  follows  in  the  hearer,  and  later 
signs  of  memory  of  that  word  are  seen.  The  stimulus  of  the 
sound  of  the  word  may  produce  efferent  currents  from  the  centre 
leading  to  movements,  and  also  a  permanent  impression  in  the 
centre  itself;  such  expression  of  the  impression  must  be  by 
movements,  as  by  speech. 

Double  action,  as  thus  explained,  probably  does  not  always 


*  See  author’s  “Anatomy  of  Movement,”  Kegan  Taul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
t  See  “The  Children  :  How  to  study  them,”  F.  Hodgson,  Farringdon 
Street. 


J  In  explaining  the  modes  of  action 
of  ncrvc-centrcs,  the  Lecturer  used  the 
accompanying  mechanical  diagram,  re¬ 
presenting  a  certain  area  of  the  brain. 
The  circles  represent  brain  centres ; 
when  a  centre  is  presented  as  black,  it 
is  sending  out  force  to  muscles,  and 
producing  visible  movement  in  the 
body  as  expressed  by  elevation  of 
signals  at  the  side,  the  full  action  of 
A  causes  elevation  of  signal  a,  etc. 
Centres  C,  G  are  supposed  to  he 
active,  hut  not  to  be  sending  nerve- 
currents  to  muscles.  Centres  B,  D,  E 
are  not  acting. 
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occur,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  reflex  actions  and  other  unintelli¬ 
gent  movements.  When  an  impression  has  been  produced  in  a 
nerve-centre,  the  time  of  observation  must  be  prolonged  to  see  if 
you  may  find  any  delayed  expression.  Delayed  expression  of 
impressions  is  very  common  in  mental  phenomena,  the  expression 
is  always  by  movement.  Memory  is  due  to  impression  on  nerve- 
centres  ;  the  expression  of  an  impression  may  be  often  re¬ 
peated. 

Delayed  expression  is  a  relation  in  time  between  the  impression 
produced  in  the  centre  and  its  visible  expression,  showing  that 
some  impression  produced  by  the  antecedent  of  the  delayed  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  fairly  assumed.  Retentiveness  preserves  the 
impression  till  it  is  expressed  in  visible  movement. 

A  child  four  years  old  quietly  looks  at  some  one  putting  a 
letter  into  a  pillar-post ;  we  cannot  at  the  time  seethe  impression 
produced  on  the  child’s  brain,  but  we  guess  that  an  impression 
lias  been  produced  because  the  child’s  head  and  eyes  turned 
towards  the  pillar-post.  We  know  that  an  impi’ession  has  been 
made  when  next  day,  on  the  child  finding  a  letter  on  the  table, 
“  he  takes  it  and  posts  it  behind  the  door,” 

Innoting  the  relations  of  an  observed  series  of  movements  to 
its  necessary  antecedents  it  is  very  usual  to  see  a  long  series  of 
acts  involving  many  parts  follow  upon  some  slight  stimulus,  such 
as  the  sound  of  some  word  of  command,  or  even  a  gesture  seen 
in  another  person.  The  compound  series  of  movements  does  not 
necessarily  terminate  in  a  strong  movement,  but  in  one,  as  it  is 
commonly  said,  well  adapted  to  the  circumstance.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  impressions  had  been  made 
antecedent  to  the  slight  stimulus  which  immediately  started  the 
compound  series  of  actions  observed.  Such  compound  action 
may  be  in  part  an  example  of  delayed  expression  of  previous 
impressions  upon  the  brain,  and  in  part  a  reinforcement.  Such 
cases  of  compound  movements  do  not  occur  in  the  infant  at 
birth  or  in  very  early  life ;  the  arrangements  for  such  action  must 
be  built  up  in  the  brain. 

It  seems  that  a  stimulus  acting  upon  the  brain  through  one 
of  the  senses  may  be  followed  by  currents  passing  from  certain 
cells  to  other  groups  of  cells,  to  be  finally  succeeded  by  move¬ 
ments  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  produced  the 
primary  stimulus. 

Reinforcement. — A  series  of  movements  may  occur,  sequential 
to  some  stimulus,  in  which  the  final  movement  is  much  stronger 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  force  of  the  primary  stimulus — 
each  group  of  movements,  as  the  series  progresses,  increasing  in 
number  and  in  force.  It  is  the  spreading  of  the  area  of  move¬ 
ments,  or  the  number  of  parts  moving  as  the  action  proceeds, 
that  is  here  specialty  indicated,  such  augmenting  series  of  move¬ 
ments  being  started  by  a  very  slight  stimulus,  the  force  expended 
in  such  series  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
original  stimulus. 

Crying. — The  sound  of  a  sharp  word  to  a  child  may  be  follmved 
by  depression  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  alternate  tonic  con¬ 
traction  and  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  altered  respiratory 
movements  causing  screaming,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  finally 
clonic  contractions  from  action  spreading  to  all  the  motor  areas 
of  the  brain. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  nerve-centre  may  be  excited  by  a 
stimulus  from  an  organ  of  sense,  and  may  then  discharge  its 
efferent  impulse  to  more  than  one  centre,  so  that  the  nerve- 
currents  become  reinforced  or  strengthened  as  they  proceed 
finally  to  the  muscles  which  produce  visible  movement.  Such 
reinforcements  occur  at  the  earliest  stages  of  existence,  whereas 
“  compound  cerebral  action  ”  occurs  only  at  a  later  stage  of 
development. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  form  or  mode  of  impression¬ 
ability  in  nerve-centres  is  their  susceptibility  to  coordination  or 
functional  union  for  action.  When  we  place  an  object  in  an 
infant’s  hand  the  fingers  close  around  it,  grasping  the  object — 
this  is  a  combination  of  nerve-muscular  acts  sequent  to  the 
stimulus  of  pressure.  We  infer  a  combination  of  acts  of  nerve- 
centres  corresponding.  The  stimulus  caused  by  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell  is  followed  by  certain  movements  seen  in  the  boy, 
certain  combinations  and  series  of  acts.  The  sight  of  food 
placed  before  him  is  followed  by  his  eating  it ;  sight  of  the  cricket 
ball  coming  towards  him  is  followed  by  the  combination  of  move¬ 
ments  getting  ready  to  catch  it. 

I  assume  as  my  hypothesis  that  such  actions  are  due  to  some 
kind  of  functional  union  of  the  centres  produced  by  the  stimulus 
antecedent  to  the  movement.  The  act  of  getting  the  nerve- 
centres  ready  for  action  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  formation 
of  some  kind  of  union  among  the  centres  for  the  passage  of 


nerve-currents  through  the  cells  which  govern  the  particular 
combinations  of  movements.  Referring  to  Fig.  2, — let  a,  b  be 
the  muscles  acting  together  to  produce  the  observed  move¬ 
ment  which  follows  the  sound  of  the  bell.  Then  the  sound  at 
its  incidence  to  the  centres  first  causes  the  functional  union 
(. AB ),  and  if  the  stimulus  be  strong  enough  the  stimulus  is 
followed  by  efferent  currents  passing  to  a,  b. 


The  brain  is  represented  by  the  shading  as  divided  into  areas  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  which  can  act  more  or  less  separately  ;  each  area  or  section  of  brain 
is  represented  as  connected  by  nerve-fibres,  with  a  muscle  corresponding 
— thus  brain-area  A  sends  its  force  to  muscle  a,  &c.  Each  section  of  brain 
may  receive  a  stimulus  from  the  eye  or  the  ear.  The  representation  is 
purely  diagrammatical  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  description. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  be  nerve-centres,  and  Fan  incident  force.  Ob¬ 
servation  shows  that  (AB)  always  follows  on  action  of  F,  and  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  the  action  (ab)  follows  the 
action  of  F  with  greater  certainty  than  at  first,  and  also  that 
(ab)  often  occurs  spontaneously,  i.e.,  without  stimulation  by  F. 
The  assumption  is  then  made  that  an  organic  union  (AB)  has 
been  formed,  and  that  a  stimulus  acting  on  either  A  or  B  will 
cause  (AB)  to  act. 

Examples  of  unions  among  nerve-centres  are  seen  in  the  sym¬ 
metrical  movements  of  the  eyelids  on  either  side,  and  also  of  the 
mobile  features  of  the  face ;  we  infer  that  the  centres  for  the  two 
sides  of  the  face  usually  form  a  union  because  the  sound  or  sight 
which  precedes  facial  expression  is  usually  followed  by  equal 
movement  on  either  side. 

When  we  observe  a  case  of  functional  union  among  nerve- 
muscular  signs,  that  which  we  in  reality  see  is  special  combi¬ 
nations  and  special  series  of  acts.  After  recording  such 
observations  of  facts,  we  may  infer  something  as  to  their 
causation  and  make  generalisations.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
distinguish  in  this  consideration  between  our  observations  and 
our  inferences.  We  make  direct  observations  upon  the  child, 
noting  the  combinations  and  series  of  its  movements  as  it  puts 
out  its  hand  to  take  an  orange.  These  are  nerve-muscular  acts  ; 
hence  we  infer  the  time  of  the  acts  of  the  nerve-centres  corre¬ 
sponding.  This  inference  enables  us  to  say  that  we  observe  the 
combinations  and  series  of  acts  in  the  nerve-centres.  Observing 
the  incident  forces,  we  find  that  upon  successive  occasions  the 
same  series  of  nerve-muscular  acts  or  functional  unions  of 
centres  occur.  Now  we  may  discuss  any  theories  as  to  the 
causation  of  such  functional  union  among  the  centres. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  functional  union  occurring  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  action,  or  the  series  of  combinations.  We  observe 
the  combination  of  movements  and  infer  combination  of  action 
in  the  centres.  The  term  “functional  union”  is  convenient.it 
involves  a  theory;  we  must  explain  rathei  than  define  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ;  it  is  an  inference  from  the  time  of  the  acts  ;  it  is 
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probably  the  outcome  of  the  common  impressionability  of  the 
subjects. 

As  additional  evidence  that  some  kind  of  physical  union 
among  the  centres  is  formed,  we  refer  to  the  following  facts  : — 
Repetition  makes  all  actions  quicker  and  more  precise;  they 
follow  more  readily  and  certainly  upon  the  same  stimulus ; 
practice  makes  the  actions  precise  and  perfect. 

To  understand  the  theory  of  psychosis,  or  action  of  brain  in 
expressing  mind,  which  I  am  about  to  advance,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  what  has  been  said  about  double  action  in  nerve- 
centres  and  delayed  expression.  Movements  expressing  the 
action  of  mind,  imply  local  molecular  change  in  the  nerve- 
centres  and  currents  passing  from  them  to  the  muscles. 
The  former,  or  formation  for  action,  must  always  precede  the 
movement ;  it  is  this  formation  for  action  in  the  centres,  or  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  action,  that  I  believe  to  represent  the  physical  act 
of  psychosis.  We  cannot  define  a  thought  ;  that  is  a  metaphysical 
term.  We  can  describe  the  expression  of  thought  by  movement, 
and  infer  the  attributes  of  the  act  of  psychosis  preceding  it.  I 
can  only  know  the  thought  of  another  man  by  its  expression  in 
movement  or  the  results  of  his  movements,  the  thought  pre¬ 
ceding  its  expression.  The  nerve-mechanism  for  the  thought  is 
probably  a  part  of  mechanism  for  its  expression  by  movement. 

Studying  processes  of  growth  in  living  beings  and  movements 
in  man,  teaches  us  much  as  to  the  action  in  the  brain ;  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  motor  action  of  the  brain  enables  us  to  make 
generalisations  as  to  the  processes  occurring  in  its  parts,  or 
nerve-centres.  From  studying  the  expression  of  mind,  we  shall 
argue  as  to  the  action  occurring  in  the  brain  which  corresponds 
to  the  physical  action  called  thought,  which  is  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  expression  in  movements ;  from  studying  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growth  in  many  living  things,  movements  in  man, 
especially  movements  expressing  mental  action,  and  observing 
the  antecedents  and  sequents  of  such  acts,  the  theories  to  be 
advanced  have  been  deduced  as  working  hypotheses.  It  was 
while  studying  the  motor  acts  expressing  mind  that  I  was  led  to 
frame  the  working  hypothesis  that  every  mental  act  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  group  or  combination  of  nerve-cells  acting  together. 
My  hypothesis  is  not  an  imagination,  but  a  translation  of  what 
is  seen  in  nature’s  work,  expressed  in  terms  implying  what  we  see. 

The  hypothesis  is,  “  That  every  mental  act,  as  every  motor 
action,  depends  upon  the  formation  and  action  of  a  certain  com¬ 
bination  of  the  nerve-cells.” 

The  sum  of  the  pheuomena  of  mind  may  be  considered  as  a 
mass  of  sepai’ate  mental  acts.  It  is  very  generally  admitted 
that  in  some  way  the  organisation  and  functions  of  the  brain  are 
concerned  in  displaying  mind.  It  is  assumed  here  that  a  mental 
act  is  not  the  act  of  one  mass  of  brain  which  does  nothing  but 
produce  that  one  act,  but  the  outcome  of  the  particular  set 
or  combination  of  cells  which  happen  at  the  moment  to  act 
together  ;  the  union  of  cells  for  such  act  being  temporary, 
though  capable  of  recurring.  It  has  been  shown  that  one  group 
of  cells  acting  together  produces  one  particular  movement,  and 
it  is  believed  that  similarly  one  group  of  cells  can  produce  one 
particular  act  of  mind — the  particular  thought  thus  depends 
upon  the  particular  group  of  cells  acting.  It  is  also  believed 
that  groups  of  cells  can  be  caused  to  act  together  in  mental  acts, 
as  for  certain  movements,  by  a  very  slight  stimulus  of  sound  or 
sight.  The  expression  of  a  thought  consists  in  the  motor  action 
of  a  group  of  cells;  the  thought  (act  of  psychosis)  consists  in 
the  formation  of  the  union  of  cells  whose  motor,  or  efferent 
action,  produces  expression  of  the  thought.  Thought  precedes, 
and  is  known  by  subsequent  movement ;  thought  is  a  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  movement,  and  must  correspond  to  some  physical 
(it  may  be  temporary)  arrangement  among  the  cells.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  “  arrangement  ”  may  be,  but,  as  it  leads  to  asso¬ 
ciated  movements,  I  suppose  that  it  consists  of  associations  among 
cells ;  thus,  “  thinking  ”  is  the  getting  ready  for  action  ;  it  is 
the  molecular  or  functional  formation  or  arrangement  of  unions 
among  nerve-cells.  A  special  combination  or  series  of  move¬ 
ments  may  occur,  and  then  may  not  be  called  up  again  till  some 
special  stimulus  recurs — i.e.,  a  special  associated  action  of  cells  or 
union  among  them  does  not  recur  till  that  special  stimulus 
recurs.  These  associations,  ties,  or  unions  amonsf  cells  may  be 
dissolved. 

The  theory  given  is  not  a  philosophical  explanation  as  to  what 
Mind  is ;  it  is  a  temporary  working  hypothesis,  and  suggests 
methods  as  to  examination  of  the  physical  structures  concerned 
in  producing  the  manifestation  of  mind,  and  it  may  help  us  to  see 
how  we  can  aid  such  processes  in  the  child. 

The  mental  function  of  nerve-centres  appears  to  be  merely  the 


faculty  for  the  formation  of  combinations  for  action  ;  it  is  a  form 
of  impressionability,  such  that  forces  acting  through  the  senses 
can  produce  unions  among  the  centres,  controlling  the  special 
centres  in  the  union,  and  deciding  how  long  the  union  shall  last, 
whether  it  be  quickly  dissolved  or  rendered  permanent. 

The  term  “  micropsychosis  ”  is  here  used  to  imply  the  brain 
action  which  corresponds  to  the  earliest  forms  of  thought  in  the 
child,  spontaneous  or  uncontrolled  by  impressions  from  outside. 
Observation  of  spontaneous  actions  shows  that  spontaneous  com¬ 
binations  of  nerve-cells  are  formed,  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
spontaneous  movements  and  irregular  uncontrolled  thoughts 
often  occur  together  in  children.  I  imagine  that  the  nerve-cells 
concerned  in  the  display  of  mental  action  act  more  or  less  separ¬ 
ately  and  independently  of  control  by  the  senses,  as  in  the  spon¬ 
taneous  movements  of  the  infant,  and  that  their  coordination,  as 
development  proceeds,  produces  the  definite  acts  called  thoughts. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  infant’s  early  movements  as  actions, 
and  the  earliest  formations  of  unions  among  its  nerve-cells  cannot 
be  called  thoughts.  As  rough  analogies — a  child  is  fidgety 
(full  of  uncontrolled  movements)  and  is  inattentive  (uncontrolled 
thoughts) ;  during  sleep  impressionability  is  lessened  and  dreams 
are  spontaneous.  Nervous  children  are  full  of  spontaneous 
movements,  and  often  have  many  strange,  disconnected,  imagina¬ 
tive,  precocious  thoughts.  In  adult  life  there  are  wandering, 
unbidden,  wild,  ungoverned  thoughts,  a  mass  of  thoughts,  a  cloud 
or  a  rush  of  thoughts  through  the  brain.  In  healthy  people  these 
are  best  controlled  by  things  seen  and  heard.  This  micropsy¬ 
chosis  is  fatiguing,  and  may  lead  to  exhaustion.  We  do  not  see 
any  action  in  the  child  worthy  of  being  called  thought,  till 
we  see  in  its  movements  the  signs  of  co-ordinated  action. 

Having  sketched  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  making  a  study 
of  mental  action  by  the  processes  of  physical  science,  and  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  modes  of  brain-action  necessary  to  the  display 
of  Mind,  we  may  proceed  to  further  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  views  expressed  in  the  study  of  mental  faculty  and  the  methods 
of  cultivating  it. 

In  educating  a  young  child,  the  first  thing  is  to  gain  its 
attention.  When  studying  the  development  of  mental  faculty 
in  an  infant,  the  first  indication  of  the  mode  of  brain  action  called 
attention  is  when  a  sight  or  sound  temporarily  quells  the 
spontaneous  movements ;  a  further  development  is  seen  when 
such  quelling  of  spontaneous  movement  is  followed  by  a  set  of 
movements,  controlled  and  regulated  by  that  sight  or  sound 
(compound  cerebral  action).  When  at  five  months  old  the  infant’s 
movements  are  quelled  by  the  sight  of  a  toy,  then  head  and  eyes 
are  turned  towards  it,  the  hand  passes  towards  the  toy,  the  fingers 
grasp  it,  and  the  toy  is  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  other  hand  and 
then  placed  in  its  mouth  ;  then  we  say  “  the  child’s  attention  was 
attracted,”  and  we  hope  it  will  develop  the  further  signs  of 
intelligence. 

I  have  seen  a  little  boy,  five  years  old,  standing  before  me  in 
a  Kindergarten,  with  a  narrow  forehead,  mouth  open,  teeth 
grinding,  face  dull  and  expressionless,  with  creases  on  his  fore¬ 
head  from  irregular  muscular  action  and  frowning,  his  eyes 
directed  towards  me  but  constantly  moving  irregularly  ;  he  was 
thin  and  of  slightly  defective  make.  When  spoken  to,  these 
irregular  movements  ceased  and  his  facial  expression  was  good. 
When  he  sat  down  to  his  paper-folding,  he  worked  away  readily. 
Teacher  said  “  he  was  dreamy,  and  did  not  work  well.”  There  is 
great  hope  of  improvement  for  such  a  child,  for  his  irregular 
actions  can  be  controlled  ;  suitable  training  may  make  a  good 
man  of  such  a  boy,  and  the  teacher  is  cultivating  his  power  of 
attention  by  Kindergarten  work.  To  quell  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment  for  the  moment ’s  the  first  act  in  getting  the  attention.  To 
cultivate  aptness  for  mental  action  in  children  we  must  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  signs  of  exhaustion,  encourage  spontaneous 
action  (microkinesis  and  micropsychosis),  and  for  short  periods 
of  time  quell  such  movement  through  the  senses,  replacing  it  by 
regulated  movement.  We  want,  in  fact,  to  make  the  young 
child  impressionable  to  the  action  of  surrounding  objects,  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  teacher — hence  the  great  use 
of  well-arranged  callisthenic  exercises,  and  organised  play.  Look 
to  see  spontaneous  movement,  and  do  not  quell  it  unnecessarily. 
The  least  amount  of  stimulus  from  teachers  that  will  effect  these 
objects  the  better.  A  sharp  word  or  an  angry  look  may  produce 
one  of  two  results — it  may  stop  the  brain  action  and  thus  render 
the  child  stupid ;  it  may  stimulate  a  great  many  nerve-centres 
in  the  brain  to  irregular  action,  a  storm  of  action  may  occur, 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  being  depressed,  the  face  flushed  (now 
is  the  time  to  stop  the  storm),  the  eyelids  screwed  together,  the 
forehead  crumpled,  the  head  bent,  fingers  clenched,  fists  put  to 
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the  eyes  (cerebral  reinforcement).  The  word  of  command  is 
a  very  important  form  of  stimulus  to  the  child’s  brain.  The  least 
force  in  it  that  will  effect  the  purpose  the  better;  a  gesture  may 
do  better  than  a  word;  the  fewer  words  the  better;  a  simple,  quiet 
word  may  produce  the  coordinated  action  ;  many  words  may 
produce  too  much  diffused  action.  Watch  the  effect  of  the 
command  on  each  child,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  faculty  of  imitation  needs  to  be  cultivated.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  said,  “  The  only  objects  of  imitation  are  gestures  and 
sounds,  and  by  these  are  also  transferred  from  one  individual  to 
another  the  emotions  of  the  mind  of  which  they  are  the  natural 
expressions  ”  (Croonian  Lecture,  p.  268).  Gestures  are  imitated 
before  sounds.  This  is  one  reason  why  teachers  would  do  well 
to  study  gestures  and  movements,  both  in  their  pupils  and  in 
themselves.  Imitation  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
controlling  action  in  children’s  brains.  Let  me  explain  how  it 
acts. 

The  children  seen  in  the  following  observation  varied  from 
seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age;  they  were  about  forty  in  number, 
engaged  in  a  drilling  lesson.  I  saw  the  first,  second,  and  third 
divisions  go  through  the  same  exercises  to  the  same  words  of 
command,  and  took  notes.  While  the  children  stood  motionless 
in  rows  in  front  of  the  teacher,  she  performed  the  exercise, 
and  spoke  quietly  to  the  children;  then,  following  the  word  of 
command,  similar  combinations  and  series  of  movements  were 
seen  in  the  children.  The  first  division  had  been  similarly 
drilled  about  fifty  times,  the  second  division  thirty  times,  and  the 
third  division  only  twenty  times.  In  the  first  division  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  followed  in  the  detailed  series  of  movements  with  great 
uniformity,  exact  in  the  time  and  quantity  of  action  in  each  part. 
The  word  of  command  was  in  each  child  followed  quickly  and 
uniformly  by  the  particular  series  of  movements  called  for. 
Movements  were  less  exact  in  the  second  class.  In  the  third 
division  the  movements  following  the  same  words  of  command 
were  very  uncertain,  and  various  in  the  different  children. 

In  teaching  the  class,  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
children  are  quelled  as  the  nerve-centres  are  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  teacher’s  movements;  after  this  period  of  sup¬ 
pression  of  movement,  the  children  perform  series  of  actions 
similar  to  those  previously  seen  in  the  teacher.  It  appears  that 
during  the  period  of  arrest  of  all  movement  the  nerve-centres 
were  being  prepared  to  perform  these  special  series  of  movements. 
The  series  of  movements  in  the  children  are  similar  to  those  seen 
in  the  teacher.  Here  it  appears  that  the  sight  of  certain  move¬ 
ments  in  another  individual  is  followed,  in  the  child,  by  actions 
in  the  nerve-centres  which  correspond  to  those  whose  action  in 
the  teacher  produced  the  visible  gestures  imitated. 

As  an  example,  I  hold  up  my  hand  in  front  of  a  child ;  at  the 
sight  of  me  the  child  does  the  same,  performs  the  same  gesture. 
Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  observation  demonstrates  that 
the  sight  of  my  gesture  is  the  stimulus  causing  his  movements. 
What  influence  passes  from  me  to  the  child?  Gestures  are  imi¬ 
tated  only  under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  prevent  light  from 
being  reflected  to  the  child  from  my  body,  and  any  further 
gestures  he  performs  are  not  the  result  of  direct  imitation.  In 
a  similar  line  of  argument  it  may  be  shown  that  sounds  are 
directly  imitated  only  under  the  stimulus  of  air  vibrations 
passing  from  the  object  imitated  to  the  subject  imitating.  Plug 
the  ears  of  the  child,  and  any  gestures  or  sounds  occurring  in 
him  are  not  from  direct  imitation  by  the  stimulus  of  sound. 

Imitation  is,  then,  a  form  of  reflex  action,  the  movements 
resulting  being  similar  to  those  of  the  object  imitated.  When 
the  sight  of  an  object  stimulates  a  movement,  this  is  a  reflex 
action,  i.e.,  the  movement  is  the  effect  of  an  external  force  on  the 
subject.  It  is  said  above,  “When  I  hold  up  my  hand,  at  the 
sight  of  me  the  child  does  the  same.”  This  is  an  observed  face, 
a  proof  of  the  child’s  power  of  imitation.  The  explanation 
offered  is  that  the  child’s  movements  are  reflex,  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  sight  of  my  upraised  hand. 

Prof.  Bain  says :  “The  primary  attributes  of  intellect  are  (1) 
consciousness  of  difference,  (2)  consciousness  of  agreement,  and  (3) 
retentiveness.”  As  an  exemplification  of  the  use  of  my  hypothesis 
concerning  the  action  of  the  brain  centres  in  giving  faculty  for 
intelligence,  let  me  show  its  application  to  a  mental  act  of 
comparison  resulting  in  difference  or  agreement.  A  proposition 
consists  of  at  least  two  thoughts — “  All  men  are  hind”;  each 
thought  is  represented  physiologically  by  the  union  of  a  group  of 
nerve-cells  in  action ;  two  such  groups  are  active  when  the 
proposition  forms  a  part  of  the  mental  action.  If  past  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  individual  have  been  such  that  the  sight  of  man  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  the  sight  of  his  kind  expression  and 


action,  the  union  of  cells  corresponding  to  “  man”  and  that  cor¬ 
responding  to  “  kind  action  ”  are  readily  called  into  play  and  are 
maintained  in  synchronous  action,  the  proposition  is  admitted. 
Retentiveness  of  impressions  on  the  brain  (which  time  has  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  treating  of)  is  of  course  necessary.  If  the 
proposition  be  presented,  “  All  men  are  unkind,”  the  nerve  unions 
corresponding  to  “man”  and  “unkind  action”  are  called  up 
together;  but  immediately  the  latter  group  of  nerve-cells  ceases 
to  be  active,  because  the  two  unions  have  not  previously  been 
functionally  active  together  and  will  not  co-exist,  the  proposition 
is  denied. 

It  follows  from  this  explanation  that  the  inherited  character  of 
the  brain,  or  the  impressions  received  by  the  individual,  deter¬ 
mine  to  a  large  extent  what  propositions  will  be  granted,  and 
what  comparisons  will  be  rejected.  Mental  training  and  the 
experiences  of  life  have  much  to  do  with  the  mental  character. 
Every  thing  seen,  and  every  sound  heard,  especially  those  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  action  of  men,  tends  to  leave  a  mental  impres¬ 
sion,  though  the  outcome  of  such  impressions  may  long  be 
delayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  some  practical  suggestions  on  the 
conduct  of  mental  training  founded  on  my  own  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  studies  of  which  I  have 
given  a  brief  sketch.  Observe  the  pupils  always,  noting  not  only 
what  are  commonly  called  signs  of  their  physical  condition,  a 
subject  upon  which  I  spoke  in  this  place  upon  a  former  occasion, 
but  also  the  physical  signs  of  their  mental  action.  Time,  invol¬ 
ving  the  accurate  order  of  acts,  is  a  most  important  element  in 
mental  action ;  this  may  be  trained  in  many  ways  besides 
literary  culture.  In  all  science  teaching,  and  in  object-lessons, 
accuracy  as  to  the  order  of  events  is  most  important ;  do  not 
teach  that  the  dog  runs  after  a  rabbit  to  catch  it,  but  that  he  runs 
after  seeing  the  rabbit — he  catches  it  after  running.  I  believe  it 
would  be  good  mental  training  to  make  pupils  analyse  literature, 
distinguishing  the  terms  which  imply  things  that  can  be  seen,  or 
actions  that  can  observed,  from  those  terms  which  do  not  connote 
what  is  observable  by  the  senses. 

Education  must  largely  be  conducted  by  the  use  of  words ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  value 
there  are  three  classes  of  terms  used  : — 

1.  Terms  corresponding  to  impressions  produced  by  objects  of 
still-life,  inanimate  objects,  toys,  plants,  stuffed  animals,  models 
and  pictures,  etc. 

2.  Terms  corresponding  to  impressions  produced  by  nerve-mus¬ 
cular  acts,  or  mobile  expression  in  others.  In  reading  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  we  hear  Benvolio  say,  “A  troubled  mind  drove  me  to  icalk 
abroad.”  A  child  may  be  readily  impressed  by  the  description 
of  “a  man  walking  abroad  ” — a  man  exhibiting  such  action  may 
have  been  seen  by  him  ;  until  experience  of  events  has  impressed 
him  with  the  sight  of  the  signs  of  “  a  troubled  mind,”  the  words 
will  not  produce  much  impression. 

3.  Yerbal  terms  correspond  to  mental  acts,  ideas,  thoughts 
about  what  cannot,  never  has  been  seen.  Benvolio  continues, 

“  Measuring  his  affections  by  his  own.”  These  words  may  pro¬ 
duce  no  impression,  or  various  impressions,  according  to  the 
previous  experience  of  the  child  as  to  the  expression  of  affections 
in  other  people. 

Again,  Romeo  says  : — 

‘  ‘  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here  ; 

This  is  not  Romeo,  he’s  some  other  where.” 

This  is  not  the  expression  of  thought  directly  produced  by  the 
sight  of  anything ;  it  cannot  be  understood  by  a  child  who  has 
never  been  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  distracted  man’s  face 
and  action.  Thoughts  may,  however,  tend  to  rise  spontaneously 
from  the  inherited  tendency  to  certain  modes  of  brain  action  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  brain  arrangements  for  certain  series  of 
movements  known  to  be  inherited. 


In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Orchard  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
will  in  fixing-  the  attention  of  the  child,  Dr.  Warner  explained  that  he 
had  purposely  avoided  all  reference  to  the  will,  or  to  any  metaphysical 
problem,  and  had  confined  himself  entirely  to  physiological  appearances 
in  relation  to  mental  processes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 
University  of  London. 

The  Reports  on  the  Examinations  in  Law  have  been  completed  by  the 
issue  of  the  Honours  and  the  Ll.D.  lists.  At  the  Intermediate  Exami¬ 
nation  for  Honours  (Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law)  ten  candidates  have 
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been  successful ;  five  of  these  are  in  the  first  class,  and  the  first  of  them 
(Mr.  E.  I.  Watson,  a  private  student)  obtains  the  exhibition.  At  the 
Ll.B.  Honours  (Common  Law  and  Equity)  only  five  candidates  have 
been  successful,  none  of  whom  are  in  the  first  class.  In  the  Ll.D. 
list  there  are  only  two  names,  and  neither  of  the  gentlemen  obtains 
the  medal. 

The  pass-list  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Medicine  shows  that 
17  candidates  have  passed  the  whole  examination,  14  have  passed  in 
two  of  the  three  subjects,  and  27  in  one  subject.  At  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Medicine,  2  lean  didates  have  passed  the  whole  examination, 

6  have  passed  in  all  the  subjects  but  physiology,  and  5  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  examination  by  taking  up  physiology  only.  One  lady  has 
passed  the  Preliminary  and  one  the  Intermediate — each  in  the  second 
division.  No  Honours  Examinations  are  attached  to  the  Medical 
Examinations  held  in  January. 

The  Matriculation  Lists  have  also  been  published  during  February. 
AVe  are  informed  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  was  1,243  (against 
785  last  year,  an  increase  of  above  58  per  cent.) ;  but  their  average 
quality  appears  to  have  been  very  low,  for  only  608  (or  not  quite  49  per 
cent.,  against  more  than  55  in  January,  1888)  have  passed.  Of  these, 
47  are  in  the  Honours  Division,  419  in  the  first,  and  142  in  the  second. 
Of  the  Honours  candidates,  only  six  are  above  the  prize-mark ;  and  as 
four  of  the  six  are  too  old  to  take  an  exhibition  or  a  prize,  only  the  first 
and  second  exhibitions  are  awarded,  viz.,  to  the  first  and  sixth  candi¬ 
date  respectively.  Of  women,  we  are  informed  that  169  presented  them¬ 
selves  (against  113  last  year).  Of  these  80  (47'3  per  cent.)  have  passed, 
only  1  in  honours  (twelfth),  56  in  the  first  division,  and  23  in  the 
second.  It  would  thus  seem  not  only  that  the  lightening  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation  by  a  Language-paper  has  tempted  a  large  number  of  ill-prepared 
candidates  to  rush  in,  but  also  that  the  general  preparation  of  successful 
candidates  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  higher  in  relation  to  the  nine  papers 
now  given  than  it  used  to  be  in  relation  to  the  ten  papers  formerly  set. 

There  are  rumours  abroad  that  the  minimum  standard  of  marks  for  the 
Honours  Division  at  Matriculation  is  forthwith  to  be  further  screwed  up 
very  considerably ;  and  also  that  the  number  of  papers  among  which 
candidates  arc  allowed  to  exercise  an  option  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Botany.  Such  organic  changes,  if  finally  determined  on, 
will  no  doubt  be  officially  announced,  and  should  then  be  noted  by 
teachers.  Three  other  alterations,  however,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
mechanical  arrangements,  have  already  been  announced :  (1)  That  the 
June  Matriculation  Examination  will,  in  the  present  and  subsequent 
years,  begin  on  the  Second  Monday  of  the  month  (instead  of  the  Third, 
as  heretofore) ;  (2)  That  the  issue  of  the  preliminary  (alphabetical) 
pass-list  of  both  the  January  and  the  June  examinations  will  henceforth 
be  discontinued ;  (3)  That  a  classified  list  will  be  published,  and  no 
other,  on  Wednesday  in  the  Fifth  Week  after  each  examination.  These 
changes  result  in  an  extension,  by  ten  days,  of  the  time  between  the 
close  of  the  Examination  and  the  issue  of  the  classified  list,— an 
extension  which  has  probably  become  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
the  examiners  to  cope  with  the  answers  of  the  large  and  ever  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  candidates ;  but  they  are  not  without  their  incon¬ 
veniences, — especially  the  first  of  them,  which  throws  the  June 
Examination  a  week  earlier.  Hitherto,  for  example,  candidates  who 
completed  their  sixteenth  year  by  the  21st  of  June  were  admissible ;  in 
future  (unless  any  relaxation  be  allowed  this  year)  all  candidates  must  be 
16  years  old  on  or  before  the  14th  ;  and  again,  in  the  present  year  (and 
the  same  thing  will  happen  hereafter  at  intervals),  the  examination 
will  begin  on  Whit  Monday,  a  bank-holiday ;  but  this  inconvenience 
might  be  obviated  by  making  the  examination  begin  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  giving  out  the  two  short  Latin  papers  on  one  half-day. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  February,  there  took  place,  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  University,  a  public  performance  of  the  “Exercise”  for  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (referred  to  in  our  January"  number),  lodged  by  the 
candidate,  Mr.  C.  J .  Hall,  as  part  of  his  qualification  for  the  degree. 
The  exercise  was  in  the  form  of  a  cantata,  in  regular  form,  for  soli  voices, 
chorus,  double  chorus,  and  full  orchestra.  The  libretto  was  based  on 
Dante  (chiefly  the  Purgatorio),  and  was  apparently  intended  rather  to 
be  sung  than  to  be  read ;  but  the  musical  composition,  especially  the 
orchestration,  was  particularly  good,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
numerous  audience.  The  composer  himself  conducted. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  such  a  performance  has  taken  place 
only  once  before,  viz.,  in  February,  1886,  when  two  candidates  presented 
as  exercises,  the  one  a  “Requiem,”  the  other  a  “  Stabat  Mater,”  and 
each  conducted  the  performance  of  a  part  of  his  composition.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  degrees  in  music  are  of  comparatively  recent  institution  in  this 
University,  and  as  each  candidate  must  pass  (including  Matriculation) 
five  severe  examinations,  and  must  present  two  somewhat  formidable 
compositions,  it  should  rather  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Hall  is  already 
the  third  candidate  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  highest  degree. 

Oxford. 

In  the  Women’s  June  Examination  the  numbers  were  as  follows: — 
At  the  first  examination,  of  35  candidates  23  passed  ;  at  the  second  exa¬ 
mination  (Pass),  of  20,  8  passed;  while  in  Honours  all  the  18  candidates 
passed.  In  Natuial  Scieme,  of  the  6  candidates  5  passed;  and  the  solitary 
candidate  in  the  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion  also  passed.  In  the 
L  cal  Examination  tor  boys  and  girls  the  total  number  examined  in  1888 
was  2,904— namely,  2,089  juniors  and  815  seniors;  of  these  1,406  juniors 


and  587  seniors  passed,  67  who  entered  failed  to  present  themselves,  and 
one  was  disqualified  for  “  taking  unfair  advantage  during  the  examina¬ 
tion.”  Of  the  new  subjects  introduced  this  year — shorthand,  precis  writ¬ 
ing,  and  commercial  correspondence  (French  and  German) — but  few  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  shorthand  becomes  useful ;  the  meaning  of 
precis  writing  was  often  misunderstood ;  and  in  commercial  correspondence, 
especially  French,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory".  The  report  makes 
the  practical  observation  that  ability'  to  read  German  handwriting  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  aspirant  to  the  place  of  a  foreign  correspondent  in  a 
commercial  firm. 

Convocation  has  passed  a  decree  conferring  the  degree  of  M.A.  upon 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  late  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University'  of 
Calcutta.  A  decree  was  also  passed  constituting  a  Perpetual  Visitor  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  -whose  munificent  donation 
to  the  University  of  works  of  art  of  the  classical  and  Renaissance  periods 
was  a  short  time  since  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Convocation. 
The  collection  is  now  placed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

An  election  will  be  made  by  Convocation  on  March  1 3th  of  a  clergyman 
to  be  rector  of  Brockley,  Somerset,  the  patronage  of  which  living  has 
lapsed  to  the  University  under  the  Act  of  James  I,  A  person  already  in 
possession  of  a  benefice  is  ineligible.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Ferrier,  D.D., 
Merton  College,  late  Headmaster  of  the  King’s  School,  Stafford,  and 
Buxton  School,  and  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Ross,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Dyke  Scholar  of 
St.  Mary  Hall  and  now  curate  of  Ewelme,  are  candidates  for  the 
appointment. 

The  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  common  University 
fund  for  1888  has  been  presented  to  Convocation.  The  income  was 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  colleges,  amounting  to  £3,990  after 
deduction  of  law  charges,  a  payment  by  the  Geographical  Society'  of 
£150,  and  interest  on  deposit  £29,  makinga  total  of  £4,170.  The  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  year  was  as  follows: — Readers  in  various  subjects,  £2,500; 
special  pay"mentsto  lecturers,  £758  ;  apparatus  and  libraries  for  professors 
and  teachers,  £972.  The  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  yrear  was 
£2,226,  and  at  its  close  £2,270. 

Mr.  Pelham,  Fellow  of  Exeter,  and  Reader  in  Roman  History",  has  been 
elected  a  professorial  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  to  supply  the 
vacancy"  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  President  of  Corpus. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wakeman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  have  been 
elected  as  delegates  of  the  Common  University  Fund. 

Cambridge. 

The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  report  that  an 
examination  for  commercial  certificates  was  held  simultaneously"  with  the 
ordinary"  local  examinations  in  December  last.  Forty-nine  candidates 
entered  at  23  of  the  entries.  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  eight  of 
the  candidates. 

The  Council  of  the  Senato  has  re-appointed  Professor  Kirkpatrick  a 
governor  of  Harpur’s  Charity,  Bedford,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cartmell, 
of  Christ’s  College,  a  governor  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bury"  St. 
Edmunds. 

The  Fellows  of  King’s  College  met  last  week  in  the  College  Chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Provost  of  the  College  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Dr.  Okes.  The  qualifications  of  the  Provost  are  by  the  statutes  as 
follows: — “The  Provost  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  some  equal  or 
superior  degree  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  of  not 
less  than  30  y'ears  of  age.  The  electors  shall  choose  some  person  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  attainments  in  theology",  literature,  or  science,  who  in 
their  judgment  is  also  best  qualified  by"  his  piety,  discretion,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  affairs  to  secure  the  good  government  of  the  College  as  a  place  of 
education,  religion,  learning,  and  research.”  The  result  of  the  election 
was  that  the  Rev.  Augustus  Austen  Leigh,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Vice-Provost 
of  the  College,  received  34  votes,  while  1 1  votes  were  given  to  Professor 
Sidgwick,  of  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  was  consequently' 
declared  duly  elected,  and  he  will  be  in  due  course  admitted  by'  the 
Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  new  Provost  was  born  in  1841,  and 
educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  King’s  College,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  1863.  In  that  y'ear,  out  of  the 
first  six  in  the  first  class  of  that  tripos  no  less  than  four  were  members  of 
King’s  College  ;  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson  was  senior  classic,  and  Mr.  Austen 
Leigh  was  bracketed  fourth.  He  entered  into  Holy"  Orders,  and  from  1865 
to  1867  was  curate  of  Henley-on-Thames.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  back 
into  residence  at  King’s  ;  and  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  College,  holding 
that  important  post  for  the  long  period  of  14  years.  It  was  due  to  his 
energy  and  popularity'  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  steadily' 
increased  ;  but,  although  the  College  was  thrown  open,  none  were  admitted 
unless  they  intended  to  proceed  to  an  honour  degree.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  University",  he  has  for  some  years  done  excellent  service  on  Syndicates 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  He  was  an  examiner  for 
the  Classical  Tripos  in  1875  and  1881,  is  a  member  of  the  Special  Board 
for  Classics,  and  one  of  the  Sex  Viri,  a  judicial  body  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  duty  of  investigating  charges  made  against  members  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  filled  the  office  of  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  is  extremely  popular  among  all  classes  in  the  University,  and 
is  well  known  to  the  y’ounger  members  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the 
University  Cricket  Club.  The  stipend  attached  to  the  office  is  the 
dividend  of  two  fellowships  together  with  a  sum  not  less  than  £1,000 
per  annum  to  be  determined  by  the  governing  body".  He  has  also  a  lodge 
provided. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  George  King,  D.D.,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
vicar  of  Madingley,  and  late  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar,  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  Hulsean  Lecturer. 

The  Chancellor’s  Medals  for  Classics  have  been  awarded  to  Edwin 
Joseph  Brooks,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  William 
Loring,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  King’s  College,  who  are  declared  to  be  of  equal 
merit. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


When  speaking  lately  to  a  gathering  at  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds — held  in  connection  with  the  classes  for  the  training  of 
assistant-masters  unable  to  go  into  residence  at  training  colleges 
— Dr.  Pitch  made  some  remarks  which  will  be  specially  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  systematic  training. 
He  said : — 

“  As  inspector  of  training  colleges,  nobody  has  better  reason  than  I  to 
know  how  valuable  the  special  professional  training  in  those  institutions 
is.  It  is  not  only  the  regular  study,  but  the  moral  discipline,  the 
companionship,  the  seclusion  of  a  student’s  life,  which  makes  the  two 
years’  residence  at  a  training  institution  so  effective  both  on  the  character 
and  on  the  attainments  of  the  future  teacher.  I  wish  that  all  who  enter 
on  the  profession  of  a  teacher  could  enter  it  by  this  portal.  I  am  just 
fresh  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  the  papers  and  exercises 
prepared  last  Christmas  by  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for 
teachers’  certificates.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  these  two  classes  of  candidates.  When  I  tell  you  that  of  the 
candidates  who  came  up  last  year  for  examination  from  training  colleges, 
about  30  per  cent,  passed  in  the  first  class,  GO  percent,  in  the  second,  and 
1 0  in  the  third,  while  scarcely  one  failed  to  pass,  you  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  further  fact  that  of  the  candidates  who  came 
up  for  the  same  examination,  but  not  from  training  colleges,  less  than 
1  per  cent,  passed  in  the  first  class,  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent,  in 
the  second,  and  35  per  cent,  in  the  third,  while  more  than  half  failed 
altogether.” 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  our  schools,  Dr.  Pitch  said  : — 

“Englishmen  have  one  habit  in  which  they  indulge  far  more  than  any 
other  people  I  know — that  of  disparaging  their  own  institutions  and 
constantly  complaining  that  in  other  lands  schools  are  better  than  in  our 
own.  For  my  part  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  have  seen  many  schools  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  and  I  believe  that  for  accuracy  and 
solidity  in  acquirement,  for  mental  activity,  and  for  interest  in  their  work, 
the  scholars  in  the  best  of  our  English  elementary  schools  would  hold 
their  own,  and  compare  most  favourably,  age  forage,  with  the  scholars  in 
the  best  schools  I  have  ever  visited  ;  while  for  the  general  maintenance  of 
a  good  standard  of  primary  instruction  in  the  remotest  and  least  favoured 
districts  in  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  any  country  known  to  me — 
certainly  not  the  United  States — which  possesses  equally  efficient  provi¬ 
sion.  Still,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  there  are  many 
details  on  which  we  may  learn  much  from  foreign  systems.” 

Lastly,  turning  to  the  future,  Dr.  Pitch  sketched  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  task  before  us 

“  The  school  of  the  future  must  do  more  than  we  have  done  hitherto  in 
the  direction  of  mental  development — must  furnish  better  training  for  the 
hand  and  for  the  senses  ;  must  do  more  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful ;  must  kindle  in  children  a  stronger  appetite  for 
reading  and  personal  cultivation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  bring  them  into  a 
closer  contact  with  the  facts  of  life,  and  with  the  world  of  realities  as 
well  as  the  world  of  books.  And  the  public  will  look  to  you,  and  to 
such  as  you,  to  fulfil  this  ideal.  There  are  many  grave  problems  in 
education  which  remain  unsolved,  and  which  yet  await  speedy  solution, 
and  the  answers  will  depend  largely  on  the  degree  in  which  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  our  ablest  teachers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We 
are  yet  only  at  the  beginnings  of  a  true  science  of  education.  Many  of 
the  deepest  principles  and  laws  of  that  science  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 
It  is  in  the  laboratory  of  the  schoolroom,  and  in  a  closer  study  of  child- 
nature  by  teachers,  that  the  most  fruitful  discoveries  will  be  made.’  ’ 

There  are  two  arguments  which  can  be  used  in  defence  of 
competitive  examinations,  and  both  of  them  (says  the  St.  James's 
Gazette)  were  brought  out  in  Lord  Derby’s  speech  at  Preston 
when  he  was  giving  away  the  prizes  at  the  Harris  Institute. 
The  first  argument  is  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  competitive 
examinations,  because  in  their  place  we  should  have  to  put  an¬ 
other  system  which  would  be  much  worse.  Appointments  in  the 
public  service  would  have  to  be  given  by  favour—  not,  perhaps, 
to  the  friends  and  connexions  of  great  noblemen  (that  was  the 
old  system,  and  it  was  bad  enough),  but  to  the  nominees  of 
political  parties.  In  theory,  the  appointments  would  rest  with 
the  Ministers  at  the  head  of  their  sevei’al  departments ;  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  patronage  would  be  exercised  by  election  agents  and 
party  wire-pullers.  That  by  itself  would  be  reason  enough  why 
we  should  retain  examinations  in  the  public  service.  But  the 


evils  of  the  competitive  system  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
If  a  boy  or  young  man  breaks  down  under  the  strain,  it  is 
generally  because  he  has  been  badly  taught,  or  has  been  idle  and 
is  trying  to  make  up  in  a  few  months  the  ground  which  ought  to 
have  been  covered  by  the  work  of  years. 

Early  last  month  a  conversazione  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  aid  of  the  Homes  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham  and 
Swanley,  Kent.  At  Farningham  there  are,  in  separate  homes, 
nearly  300  boys,  but  two  of  the  houses  have  had  to  be  closed  for 
want  of  funds.  The  orphanage  at  Swanley  was  designed  for 
200  orphans  and  fatherless  boys  who  have  seen  better  days.  The 
committee  are  very  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
three  more  houses. 

Efforts  are  being  made  (says  the  Globe)  to  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  in  a  measure  early  in  the  session  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  as  part  of  the 
educational  system  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  country.  Memorials  to  the  Prime  Minister  are  being  prepared 
for  signature,  asking  that  children  shall  not  obtain  total  excep¬ 
tion  until  they  are  thirteen,  and  half-time  until  they  are  eleven. 

Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope  sends  the  following  epitaph  upon 
a  schoolgirl  to  Notes  and  Queries  : — 

“  Oh  !  weep  not  for  me,  friends,  for  I  am  a-going 
Where  there’ll  neither  he  reading,  nor  writing,  nor  sewing. 

No  !  weep  not  for  me,  for  though  we  must  sever, 

I’m  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever  !  ” 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  by  the  London  School  Board  against  the  theatres 
where  children  under  age  are  employed  in  pantomimes,  and  much 
good  sympathy  seems  to  us  to  have  been  wasted.  It  is  many 
years  since  we  made  up  our  minds,  and  gave  definite  expression 
to  them  in  law,  that  children  shall  not  be  converted  into  wage- 
earners  till  they  have  reached  a  certain  age ;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  pantomime- 
children.  Indeed,  reason  seems  to  us  all  the  other  way;  for 
evening  employment  stretching  on  till  near  midnight,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  young  children,  especially  in 
such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  a  theatre.  While,  to  talk  of  educa¬ 
tion  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  appears  little  less  than 
absurd  to  teachers  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  effect  of 
late  hours  on  their  pupils’  next  day’s  work.  No  doubt  there  are 
pathetic  individual  cases.  No  doubt  money  is  sorely  needed. 
But  this  was  the  case  with  factory  children;  and  the  same  plea 
applies  with  greater  force  to  many  other  kinds  of  child-labour 
much  healthier  than  that  of  a  theatre.  The  matter  must  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  the  mere  generalisation  of  a  few 
striking  and  pathetic  cases.  And  so  viewing  it,  and  holding 
strongly  that  every  child  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  education 
up  to  the  time  when  it  is  fit  to  work,  we  think  that  the  School 
Board  has  acted  rightly.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  the  minds  of  some  good  people  there  still 
lurk  the  ideas  that  education  is  not  really  of  prime  importance, 
and  that  the  chief  function  of  children  is  to  amuse  their  elders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  23rd,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  was  opened  by  an  annual 
address,  delivered  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  on  “  Some  Lessons 
of  Antiquity.”  The  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Roberts,  M.  A.,  read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  had  been  more 
remarkable  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  centres,  the  number  of  courses,  the 
total  of  entries,  the  number  of  certificates  awarded,  and  also  a 
continued  improvement  in  the  work  done.  The  Council  had 
obtained  the  Gresham  College  Lecture  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
more  advanced  students.  The  Council  was  of  opinion  that  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  should 
be  incorporated  into  a  University  system  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  and  efficient  development.  They  noted  with 
much  satisfaction  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  Teaching  University  for  London. 
During  the  two  terms  80  courses  were  given  at  38  centres,  as 
against  65  courses  given  at  33  centres  in  1887 ;  while  the  total  of 
entries  was  7,150,  as  against  5,662  in  1887.  There  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  certificates  awarded,  there  being  859 
in  1888,  against  612  in  1887.  Professor  Max  Muller,  in  describing 
the  lessons  of  antiquity,  said  that  the  alphabet  was  obtained 
from  the  Egyptians,  our  numerals  from  Hindoos,  the  marking  of 
time  by  cuneiform  characters  was  invented  by  the  Babylonians, 
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as  well  as  our  present  system  of  coinage.  The  marking  of  coins, 
however,  was  not  without  a  little  uniformity  to  our  present 
bimetallic  system.  He  dwelt  principally  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Hindoos,  from 
whom  he  traced  our  present  learning  and  research.  His 
conclusion  was  as  follows :  —  “  But  think  what  a  lesson  of 
antiquity  had  here  been  thrown  open  to  us.  We  learnt  that  we 
were  bound  together  with  all  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
by  bonds  more  close,  more  firm  and  fast,  than  flesh,  or  bone,  or 
blood  could  ever  furnish.  With  the  light  which  the  study  of  the 
antiquity  of  languages  had  shed  on  the  past,  the  whole  world 
had  been  changed.  It  was  this  historical  knowledge  of  language, 
and  not  of  language  only,  but  of  everything  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition  from  father  to  son — it 
was  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  held  that  our  Universities 
and  schools  should  strive  to  maintain.  It  was  the  historical 
spirit  with  wTiich  they  should  try  to  inspire  every  uew  generation.” 

Under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  inquiry  has  been 
made  during  the  recess  into  the  circumstances  of  certain  colleges 
(including  University  and  King’s,  London),  as  a  preliminary  to 
granting  some  assistance  in  the  dispensation  of  higher  scientific 
education.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  a  grant,  the  particulars 
of  which  Mr.  Goschen  will  in  due  course  communicate  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  does  not  forecast  any  important  legislation 
on  Educational  questions  during  the  present  session.  Naturally, 
those  members  of  Parliament  who  interest  themselves  with  such 
questions  do  not  approve  of  this  silence.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  for 
example,  complained  that  there  was  no  allusion  in  the  ministerial 
programme  of  legislation  to  the  subject  of  technical  education. 
He  also  urged  the  expediency  of  giving  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  last  year  with  reference 
to  evening  continuation  schools,  and  he  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  intermediate  education  in  Wales. 
Sir  Wm.  Hart-Dyke  defended  the  omission  of  technical  and 
elementary  education  from  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  pointed  out 
that  very  considerable  reforms  could  be  effected  under  the 
Education  Code.  He  added  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  to  be  able  to  lay  on  the  table  a  new  Code  that 
would  be  an  important  modification  of  the  existing  system  of 
education.  Meantime,  any  measure  for  the  establishment  of 
eveningcontinuation  schools,  orfor  any  other  educational  purpose, 
would  have  his  full  and  fair  consideration.  Legislation  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Code  is,  it  seems,  in  many  wrays  very 
effective.  It  embodies  the  results  of  experience  in  an  unobtrusive 
fashion,  and  makes  for  the  continuity  and  development  of  all 
that  has  been  found  wholesome  in  practice,  whilst  eliminating 
what  has  been  found  retarding  or  injurious. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  at  last  circulated  its 
final  scheme  for  junior  and  higher  commercial  education.  The 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  scheme 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago  was  strong  and  representative, 
comprising  many  eminent  and  well-qualified  persons.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  first  prepared  a  draft  scheme  for  the  organisation  and 
regulation  of  commercial  education,  and  circulated  this  draft 
among  commercial  firms,  bankers,  schoolmasters,  and  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  scheme  as 
finally  settled  is  the  result  of  these  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
It  has  been  approved  in  its  present  form  by  the  Council  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Council 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  candidates  under  the  scheme,  so  that  the  whole  thing 
is  now  in  working  order.  The  scheme  consists  of  a  curriculum 
of  studies  and  regulations  for  examinations.  The  curriculum 
provides  for  a  junior  and  senior  course  of  commercial  education. 
The  former  is  designed  for  boys  above  ten  years  of  age  and  less 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  extends  over  six  years,  with  a  time¬ 
table  of  29  hours’  work  per  week  in  the  first  year  and  of  30  hours’ 
per  week  in  the  five  succeeding  years,  with  an  examination  in 
each  year,  followed  by  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  course,  on  the  result  of  which  it  is  proposed  that  certi¬ 
ficates,  to  be  called  Junior  Certificates,  should  be  awarded.  The 
Senior  Course,  for  youths  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  designed 
to  extend  over  three  or  four  years,  and  to  be  followed  by  an 
examination  of  those  who,  having  previously  obtained  a  Junior 
Certificate,  desire  to  qualify  themselves  in  a  higher  degree  by 
obtaining  a  Higher  Commercial  Certificate,  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  stamp  and  proof  of  a  first-rate  training  in  those 


special  subjects  and  studies  which  fit  a  young  man  for  the 
pursuits  of  modern  commerce.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
of  the  proposed  examinations,  but  the  dates  of  the  examinations 
are  not  yet  fixed. 

Junior  Examination. — At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  secondary  com¬ 
mercial  school  life,  i.e.  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  students  should  pass  an 
examination  as  follows,  the  standard  of  knowledge  expected  being  that  of 
the  final  year  :  Compulsory  subjects — 1.  English;  2.  (a)  French  and  one 
other  modern  foreign  language;  (It)  German  ;  (c)  Spanish,  or  (d)  Italian; 
3.  History;  4.  Geography;  5.  Mathematics;  6.  Accounts;  7.  Drawing. 
Optional  subjects,  of  which  every  candidate  must  take  at  least  one,  hut 
marks  will  he  given  for  each  subject  taken — 8.  Mechanics  and  Physics  ; 
9.  Chemistry;  10.  Natural  History;  11.  Commerce;  12.  Political 
Economy.  Upon  passing  this  examination  (of  which  further  details  are 
given  below),  the  student  should  receive  a  Junior  Commercial  Certificate, 
upon  which  should  he  entered  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  has 
passed,  with  special  mention  of  those  in  which  he  has  distinguished 
himself. 

Senior  Examination. — At  the  age  of  18  or  over,  and  after  having  passed 
the  examination  for  the  Junior  Certificate,  a  youth  should  pass  an  exa¬ 
mination  as  follows  :  Compulsory  subjects — 1.  English;  2.  Two  of  the 
four  following  modern  foreign  languages,  being  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian;  3.  Mathematics;  4.  Commercial  Geography;  5.  Commercial 
History ;  6.  Drawing,  freehand,  or  geometrical,  or  mechanical,  or 
Designing,  or  Photography.  One  subject  from  each  of  the  following 
groups — 1.  Commerce;  2.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Law;  3.  Banking 
and  Insurance ;  4.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics ;  5.  Physics  ;  6.  Chemistry ; 
7.  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  ;  8.  Metallurgy  ;  9.  Botany  ;  10.  Zoology  ; 
11.  Microscopic  Manipulation.  For  passing  this  examination,  a  youth 
should  receive  a  Higher  Commercial  Certificate,  on  which  should  he 
entered  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  passed,  and  those  in  which  he  has 
particularly  distinguished  himself. 

Tiie  friends  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  will  be  glad 
to  observe  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  resolved  to 
establish  Professional  classes  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  during  the  coming  summer.  In  future  years  the  classes 
will  be  held  during  May,  June,  and  July  ;  but  in  1889,  they  will 
be  held  only  in  June  and  July.  The  subjects  of  instruction  will 
be  those  now  taught  in  the  University,  and  in  addition  the 
Languages  and  Literatures  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
lectures  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  those  given  to  the 
students  of  the  University  in  winter  ;  but  they  will  also  educate 
for  the  L.L.A  Diploma  of  the  University.  The  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  1889  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  applicants, 
as  no  class  will  be  established  unless  a  minimum  number  of 
students  enrol  themselves  for  it. 

Elementary  education  is  free  in  Victoria,  but  fees  are  paid  by 
parents  for  children  who  receive  instruction  in  “extra  subjects.” 
The  following  table  taken  from  the  “  Minister’s  Report  ”  of  1886- 
87  is  interesting  as  showing  the  relative  importance  attached  by 
the  Colonial  public  to  the  various  extra  subjects  taught.  The 
table  gives  the  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  each 
of  these  subjects: — Book-keeping,  1753;  Algebra,  1051;  Latin, 
837;  Euclid,  835;  French,  717;  Mensuration,  72;  Physiology,  51 ; 
Physics,  44;  Painting,  42;  German,  35;  Ornamental  Printing,  33; 
Shorthand,  24;  Drawing,  22;  Advanced  English,  9;  Physical 
Geography,  9  ;  History,  7. 

A  Royal  warrant  has  been  recently  issued  approving  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  statutes  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  The 
alterations  in  reference  to  the  election  of  fellows  are: — 

“The  senate  may  elect  fellows  of  the  University.  The  number  of 
such  fellows  shall  not  exceed  twenty-nine.  The  salary  of  a  fellow,  if 
he  be  not  also  a  fellow  or  professor  of  some  other  University,  or  college 
attached  to  a  University,  or  college  endowed  with  public  money,  shall  be 
£400  per  annum  ;  if  he  be  a  fellow  or  professor  of  such  other  University 
or  college,  and  in  receipt  of  a  salary  in  respect  of  his  fellowship  in  this 
University,  such  annual  sum  as,  with  the  salary  of  his  other  fellowship 
or  professorship,  shall  amount  to  £400  a  year.  The  senate  shall  appoint  to 
the  office  of  fellow  by  open  voting.  Fellows  appointed  prior  to  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1888,  shall  hold  office  for  seven  years  from  the  respective 
dates  of  their  appointments,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein¬ 
after  contained,  be  eligible  for  re-appointment  on  the  expiration  of  such 
period.  From  and  after  the  6th  day  of  June,  1888,  appointments  and  re¬ 
appointments  to  fellowships  shall  be  for  such  periods,  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  as  the  senate  may  from  time  to  time  or  in  each  case  determine, 
provided  always  that  every  fellow  whose  office  shall  expire  by  lapse  of 
time  shall  be  eligible  for  re-appointment.  In  the  event  of  a  fellowship 
becoming  vacant  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  present  holder  prior 
to  the  18th  April,  1891,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  senate,  instead  of 
electing  a  fellow  to  fill  such  vacancy,  to  appoint  an  examiner  who  shall 
be  bound  to  discharge  such  duties  of  teaching  and  examining  as  the 
senate  may  direct,  and  shall  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  if  he  had  been 
appointed  a  fellow.” 
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Now  Ready,  price  7s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH,  ENGLISH-GERMAN. 

By  ELIZABETH  WEIR. 

1,120  pages.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  aim  of  the  compiler  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  handy  volume,  which  shall  he  found  in  every  respect  of  practical 
utility. 

For  this  purpose,  not  only  has  each  word  been  carefully  translated  or  explained,  but  a  collection  of  idioms,  proverbs,  and  quotations  given, 
which  is  larger  and  more  varied  than  that  to  be  found  in  perhaps  any  other  German-English  dictionary. 

The  book  is  set  throughout  in  new,  clear  type,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  the  best  German  Dictionary  for  students  in  existence. 

***  A  Prospectus  giving  full  information  and  Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  14  Divisional  Vols.,  10s.  6d.  each ;  or  7  vols.,  half-morocco,  21s.  each ;  or  half-russia,  25s.  each. 

THE  ENCYCLOP/EDIC  DICTIONARY. 

*#*  “The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  ”  contains  about  50,000  more  tvortls  than  any  other  Dictionary  extant. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Issue  has  just  been  commenced  in  Monthly  Divisional  Volumes  of  “  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY,”  bound  in  cloth, 

10s.  6d.  each  ;  and  in  Double  Volumes,  Bi-Monthly,  bound  in  half-morocco,  21s.  each. 


Part  I.,  now  read)/,  price.  Cd. 

TPLECTRICITY  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP  MAN.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applications^  Electricity  in  Modern  Life. 
Edited  by  R.  Wokmell,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  With  nearly  850  Illustrations.  To  be  completed  in  14  Parts. 

“A  book  without  which  no  physical  library  can  be  held  to  be  complete.”— Knowledge. 

“All  the  useful  applications  of  electricity  are  described  in  its  pages.  In  that  respect  it  has  no  rival.”— English  Mechanic , 

.Tust  commenced,  Monthly ,  price  7 d. 

H^HE  STORY  OP  THE  HEAVENS.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  With  Part  1  is  given  a  valuable  STAR  MAP. 

“A  story  of  boundless  interest  and  of  exquisite  beauty.”— Educational  Times. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


MURBY’S  “CHARMING”  SCHOOL  CANTATAS,  &c. 


‘The  music  is  good,  being  tuneful  and  simple,  without  vulgarity.” — Athencevm. 

“  Charming  though  simple  music.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Queen.  Iloveyou’s  Five  o’clock  Tea.  A  Fancy  Juvenile  Cantata.  2s.  6d. 

Words,  4s.  6d.  per  100.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby. 

Up  tile  Airy  Mountain.  A  Short  Cantata  for  Schools,  for  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass,  with  Chorus.  Words  by  W.  Allinuham.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby. 
Price  6d. 

Murby ’s  Original  Action  Songs  for  the  Young.  Price  Is. 


“  One  of  the  best  of  children’s  cantatas.” — Dispatch. 

“Very  pretty.” — Referee.  “An  ideal  cantata.” — Teacher's  Aid. 

Elsa  and  the  Imprisoned  Fairy.  Dedicated  to  Lady  Linton.  Words  by 
Jeanie  Gwynne  Bettany.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  3s.  Words,  5s.  per  100. 
“There’s  nothing  but  cram  for  the  Local  Exam.”— See  Laughing  Chorus  in  “Elsa.” 

Murby’s  Kindergarten  Songs.  Upwards  of  00  Examples.  Price  Is.,  sewed ; 
Is.  6d.,  cloth.  Eighth  Edition. 


THE  LATEST  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Dick’s  Commercial  and  Historical  Geography  for  Schools. 

With  Physical  and  Political  features.  Thoroughly  Revised  to  1S8S.  Price  Is.  (id.  ; 
Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

Among  the  recent  facts  which  it  embodies  may  be  mentioned — Christmas  Island  as  a 
British  Colony  ;  The  Congo  Free  State ;  East  African  Company’s  Ten  itory  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany  ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  County  of  London. 

*,*  Notice  to  Teachers. — Copies  of  the  former  Edition  can  be  exchanged  for  the  New 
at  Half-price,  direct  from  the  Publisher. 

Murby’s  Geography  and  Atlas.  The  above  work  with  Twenty-four  Maps. 
2s.,  cloth  boards. 

The  Connection  of  Geography  and  Astronomy.  By  Dr.  Dick.  Price, 
cloth,  Is. 


Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  From  Dr.  Dick’s  Geography  for  Schools. 
Price  8d. 

Analysis  of  English  History.  A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
W.  C.  Pearce  and  S.  Hague,  LL.B.  62nd  Edition.  Price  Is.  sewed  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  ; 
or,  with  the  Biographical  Appendix,  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  9d. 

Thomas’  Historical  Handbooks.  Norman  Period,  Is.  Tudor  Period,  Is.  6d. 
The  Imperial  Grammar.  Complete,  cloth  limp,  lOd.  ;  boards,  Is. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis  Taught  Simultaneously.  128  pp. 

Fcap.  Svo.  Price  Od.  sewed  ;  9d.  cloth.  Enlarged,  Is. 

Guide  to  the  Difficulties  of  English  Spelling.  By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S 
100  pp.,  fcap.  8vo,  half  cloth,  9d.  ;  cloth,  Is. 

Handbook  of  English  Etymology.  With  numerous  Exercises,  etc.  By  John 
Russell,  F.E.I.S.  Price  4d.  sewed,  6d.  cloth. 


The  Commercial  Correspondent.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  the  Junior 
Employes  in  the  Counting  House.  By  Benjamin  Baylev.  Fifth  Edition 
Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Murby’s  Mensuration  for  Beginners.  Plane  and  Solid.  By  W.  Dodds. 
Price  Is.  With  Answers,  Is.  4d.  Answers,  price  (id.  Part  I.  For  Standard  VII. 
and  3rd  year  Pupil  Teachers,  price  4d. 


Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  300  pp.,2s. 
with  Answers,  382  pp.,  3s. ;  Answers  separate,  Is.  By  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  M.A. 

Murby’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  For  all  classes  of  Elementary  Schools.  224 
pp.,  Fcap.  8vo.  The  cheapest  work  of  the  kind.  Price  Is.,  or  with  Answers, 
cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  Answers  Od. 


Hapid.  Computation.  A  New  Course  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Baines,  B.A. 
(Loud.).  With  Introductory  Stages  and  Hints  on  Method.  By  J.  J.  Prince. 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  price  Id.  Standard  III.,  price  Id.  Standard  IV.,  ljd. 
Standards  V.  and  VI.,  3d. 

Murby’s  Imperial  Heading  Books.  Bemodelled  Editions  in  Pink  Cloth. 
Primer,  3d.  Book  I.,  9d.  ;  Book  II.,  9d. ;  Book  III.,  lOd.  ;  Book  IV.,  Is. ;  Book 
V.,  Is.  4d. 

Murby’s  Historical  Heading  Books.  Graphically  written  and  fully 
Illustrated.  Specially  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Government  Code. 
Standard  III.,  lOd. ;  Standard  IV.,  Is.  ;  Standard  V.,  Is.  4d. ;  Standard  VI.  in  the  Press. 


Mnrby’s  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best  work  of 
its  kind.  New  Edition.  To  Quadratic  Equations.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  lOd. 
With  Answers,  Is.  4d.  Stages  I.  and  II.,  2d.  each  ;  III.,  6d.  Answers, 
price  2d. 

Murby’s  Imperial  Copy  Books.  “  Excellent,”  “  Unexcelled.”  These  Copy 
Books  are  acknowledged  by  numerous  practical  Teachers  and  School  Inspectors  to 
be  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  The  Writing  is  clear  and  bold  in  style,  without 
being  vulgar  and  inelegant.  The  Series  consists  of  17  Books.  Size  oblong  fcap. 
4to.  2d.  each.  Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London. 


London  ;  THOMAS  MURBY,  3  Ltjdgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.C. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

PENSIONS,  &o. 

PROVISION  AGAINST  THE  WANTS  OF  OLD  AGE  AND  RETIREMENT  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Schemes  of  Provision  for  SCHOOLMASTERS  and  SCHOOLMISTRESSES,  and  their  Dependants,  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  Special  Prospectus  will  he  sent  on  application. 

The  Schemes  prepaved  by  The  Edinburgh  I ife  Office  secure — (1)  a  Provision ,  available  immediately  on  the  Teacher’s  Death 
and  (2)  a  Provision  FOR  THE  TEACHER  against  the  later  years  of  life,  available  (as  may  then  be  desired)  either  in  one  Sum 
or  as  a  PENSION,  after  a  given  age  has  been  reached. 


GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  SCHEME. 

1.  There  is  no  ontry-money,  fee,  or  other  payment  required  beyond  the  fixed  Yearly  (£4)  or  Half-yearly  (£2.  2s.)  Contribution. 

2.  Immediately  on  payment  of  the  first  year’s  Contribution,  the  Teacher  is  secured  the  Full  Benefit  of  the  Scheme. 

3.  The  Contributions  cease,  and  the  Benefits  are  payable  in  full,  on  the  attainment  of  the  age  agreed  on,  or  immediately  after  the 
Teacher’s  death,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  The  Contributions  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time,  the  Benefit  in  that  event  being  reduced  to  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
Contributions  paid. 

5.  The  Benefits  are  guaranteed  by  an  old  and  wealthy  Corporation,  having  Accumulated  Funds  exceeding  £2,250,000  sterling,  and  an 
Annual  Revenue  of  upwards  of  £300,000. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  MAY  PF  HAL  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  EDINBURGH  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(FOUNDED  1823.  INCORPORATED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.) 

HEAD  OFFICE:  22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Manchester:  12  KING  STREET.  Newcastle:  4  ST.  NICHOLAS  BUILDINGS.  Bristol:  20  CLARE  STREET. 

Liverpool:  40  CASTLE  STREET.  Birmingham:  16  BENNETT’S  HILL-  Dublin:  55  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

Glasgow:  122  ST.  VINCENT  STREET.  |  Dundee:  56  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 


Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  Appendix.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d  each. 


The  Examples  in  a  separate  Volume,  price  3s, 

ARITH  M  ETIC. 

By  CHARLES  PENDLEBURY,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School;  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 

College,  Cambridge  ;  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 


IN  USE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING 


Winchester. 

Charterhouse. 

St.  Paul’s. 

City  of  London. 

Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham. 
Durham  Grammar  School. 
Liverpool  College. 


Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

The  College,  Newton  Abbot. 
Independent  College,  Leicester. 
Weymouth  College. 

Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 
Chester  Training  College. 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
Dollar  Institution. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES .— 

Daniel  Stewart’s  Coll.,  Edinboro’. 
Hutcheson’s  Gram.  Sch., Glasgow. 
C.  of  S.  Training  College, Glasgow. 
Belfast  Academical  Institution. 
Mathematical  School,  Rochester. 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 
Kendal  Grammar  School. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 


Victoria  College,  Douglas. 
Dane  Hill  House,  Margate. 
Dundee  High  School. 

Royal  Academy,  Inverness. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School. 
Kelvinside  Academy,  Glasgow. 
Spier’s  School,  Beith. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


OPINIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 


The  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Char¬ 
terhouse,  Godaiming . — “We  like  Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  greatly, 
and  shall  continue  to  use  it  largely.” 

F.  Cuthbertson,  LL.D.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  City  of  London 
School. — “  Although  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  Pendlebury's 
Arithmetic,  I  have  discovered  enough  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  best  book  out  on  the  subject.” 

C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast. — “I  have  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Pendlebury’s 
Arithmetic  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  It  is  free  from  arbitrary  rules,  and  exhibits  processes  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  The  explanations  are  clear,  terse,  and  accurate. 

(3)  The  specimen  examples  are  well  and  clearly  worked. 

(4)  It  contains  a  very  large  number  of  well-selected  exercises  for 
practice,  in  particular  a  collection  of  234  miscellaneous  problems. 

(5)  It  is  well  piinted.” 


S.  R.  Knight,  M.A.,  Joint  Author  of  Hall  <$•  Knight's  Algebra. — 
“  Your  book  is  excellent  as  regards  arrangement,  and  the  explanations 
are  at  once  simple  and  sufficient ;  the  examples  for  practice  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  numerous  easy  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercises  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  as  a  great  boon.” 

Thomas  Muir,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Science  Department,  The  High  School,  Glasgow. — !  ‘  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  copy  of  Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  the  numerous  re¬ 
cently  published  arithmetics.  It  is  full,  accurate,  and  thorough ;  and 
the  solutions  given  at  length  are  admirable  as  to  style.” 

George  Thom,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Dollar  Institution. — 
“I  have  gone  carefully  through  Mr.  Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  best,  perhaj>s  the  very  best,  I  have  ever  examined. 
The  examples  are  numerous,  varied,  and  well  graded,  while  the  theo¬ 
retical  part  of  the  work  is  characterised  by  great  clearness.  ...  It  is 
an  admirable  work,  and  the  longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it.” 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO, 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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Tllmvermt^  Correspondence  College, 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.  1889, 

33  STUDENTS  WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Being  by  far  the  largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this 

Examination. 

AT  M.A.,  1888, 

A  Student  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION.  JUNE,  1888, 

26  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  passed  by  any  Institution  at 
this  Exam,  up  to  this  date. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1888, 

43  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  one  Institution  at  this  Exam 
NINE  also  passed  the  Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Science  Exams,  out  o 

eleven  who  went  up. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

POUR  Students  took  HONOURS. 

33  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  passed  by  any  Institution. 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  and  Inter.  Arts  Pass  Lists  will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application. 

The  “Matriculation  Directory” 

may  be  obtained  by  any 

Private  Student 

who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for  the 

Examination, 

the  “Inter.  Arts  Guide” 

by  any  private  student  who  gives  date  of 
Matriculation,  and 

the  “B.A,  Guide  ” 

by  any  private  student  ivho  gives  date  of  passing 

Inter.  Arts, 

free  on  application  to  the 
SECRETARY, 

Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 
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LONDON,  MARCH  1,  1889. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  that  the 
Government  intends  to  press  forward  any  educational 
reforms  this  session,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners’  report,  which  can  he 
carried  out  only  by  legislation,  will  have  to  wait,  as  probably 
will  the  promised  Registration  Bill  and  other  matters  affect¬ 
ing  secondary  education.  Expectation  is,  however,  being 
centred  on  those  of  the  recommendations  which  can  be 
adopted  in  the  New  Code.  The  report  furnishes  ample 
material  for  a  very  thorough  revision  of  the  Code.  The 
most  important  of  the  reforms  which  can  be  effected  by  this 
means,  and  which  require  no  special  legislation,  are  connected 
with  the  curriculum  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
following  are  the  chief  suggestions  having  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  More  and  better  reading  ought  to 
be  provided  ;  the  requirements  for  spelling  should  be  relaxed  ; 
hand- writing  should  have  more  importance  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  standards  in  arithmetic  ought  to  be  recast  and 
arranged  on  sound  educational  principles.  They  should  be 
graduated  so  as  to  be  well  within  the  compass  of  the  scholars 
of  both  sexes,  and  a  choice  of  rules  should  be  given  in  the 
higher  standards,  so  as  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements 
of  different  districts.  The  Code  should  insist  that  the 
exercises  set  at  the  examinations  should  resemble  closely  the 
problems  which  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  every-day  life, 
and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
principles.  The  reconstruction  of  the  pupil-teacher  system, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  training  and  certification  of  head 
teachers,  are  matters  of  primary  importance.  No  pupil- 
teacher  in  his  first  year  should  teach  more  than  half  the  day. 
At  the  age  of  16,  or  17  at  latest,  eveiy  pupil-teacher  who 
shows  no  special  aptitude,  or  no  love  for  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing,  should  have  his  indentures  of  apprenticeship  cancelled. 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  that  each  pupil-teacher 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pupil-teachers  ’ 
Schedule  by  duly  qualified  head  teachers. 

As  to  certificated  teachers,  one  regulation  of  the  existing 
Code  needs  speedy  modification.  Untrained  are  indirectly 
but  effectually  keeping  trained  teachers  out  of  the  field. 
Such  facilities  are  now  given  for  ex-pupil  teachers  becoming 
assistants,  and  in  due  course  being  examined  for  certificates, 
that  the  number  of  duly  trained  teachers  who  are  now 
certificated  eveiy  Christmas  is  actually  below  that  of  the 
untrained  teachers  who  are  annually  awarded  the  same 
professional  diploma. 

The  absurdity  of  this  arrangement  will  be  apparent  at 
once  if  it  be  applied  to  some  other  scheme.  Imagine,  for 
example,  that  the  regulations  for  the  B.A.  examination  at 
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London  ran  thus : — •“  Students  attending  affiliated  colleges 
must  pass  three  examinations — -Matriculation,  Intermediate, 
and  Final ;  but  candidates  who  have  not  attended  any  college 
may  obtain  their  degree  by  passingthe  Final  examination  only.” 
Such  a  regulation  would  directly  discourage  residence  at  a 
college  ;  and,  similarly,  the  present  arrangements  with  regard 
to  certificates  discourage  training.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  way  into  the  profession  shall  be  open  to  all  duly  qualified 
men,  and  to  insist  on  a  two  years’  residence  at  a  training- 
college  might  exclude  some  really  able  and  zealous  teachers  ; 
but  such  men  will  never  desire  to  creep  in  on  a  lower  test 
qualification  than  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  The  right 
solution  is  to  leave  the  way  open  as  it  is  now,  but  to  require 
of  both  trained  and  untrained  candidates  equal  evidences 
of  ability,  as  regards  both  difficulty  and  number.  The 
Code  should  require  all  “  acting  ”  or  untrained  teachers 
first  to  pass  the  “  admission  ”  examination  ;  then,  after  a 
suitable  interval,  to  gain  a  satisfactory  place  on  the  class 
list  of  the  first  year’s  certificate  examination ;  and  lastly, 
after  another  interval,  to  pass  in  the  subjects  of  the  second 
year*.  No  man  should  be  considered  capable  of  taking  a 
post  as  head  teacher  in  a  school  with  60  or  more  children 
in  average  attendance,  unless  and  until  he  has  been  placed  at 
least  in  the  second  class  of  the  second  year’s  certificate  list. 
To  bring  training  within  reach  of  a  larger  number,  the  Code 
might  make  provision  for  the  reception  of  day  students  in  exist¬ 
ing  training  colleges  where  the  managers  are  willing  to  try  the 
experiment ;  but  we  must  not  lower  the  standard  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  be  insisted  on. 

The  late  Mark  Pattison  in  his  essay  on  Wolf,  x-ecently 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  points  out  that  the  only 
way  of  raising  the  schools  is  to  send  them  better  prepared 
schoolmasters.  School  reform  means  schoolmaster  reform. 
When  the  masters  are  better  able  to  teach,  the  scholars  will 
be  better  prepared.  “  How,”  he  asks,  “  are  well-prepared 
schoolmasters  to  be  got  for  our  schools  ?  How,  that  is,  are 
.  able  young  men  to  be  got  to  take  the  trouble  of  educating 
themselves  as  schoolmasters  ?  Partly  by  exterior  induce¬ 
ments,  by  better  payment  and  higher  distinction — honor  et 
praemhim.  No  regulations  can  make  good  schools  ;  we  must 
have  men.  Even  training  cannot  do  all.  To  make  a  sucess- 
ful  teacher  there  belongs  a  special  charisma.  A  zeal  for  his 
occupation,  a  love  for  youth,  a  genuine,  deeply  seated 
religous  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  young,  can  alone 
make  the  toilsome  occupation  of  a  school  teacher  endurable.” 
When  these  are  found  in  combination  with  trained  skill 
in  teaching,  they  should  be  accorded  liberally  and 
ungrudgingly  both  honour  and  reward. 


The  lecture,  which  we  print  in  full,  by  Dr.  Francis 
Warner,  on  “  Mental  Physiology — A  Study  of  the  growth  of 
Mental  Faculty  and  its  Culture  in  Children,”  deals  only  with 
the  physical  phenomena  associated  with  mental  action. 
They  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  philosophic  or  meta¬ 
physical  investigations  with  which  many  of  us  have  been 
long  familiar.  The  two  lines  of  enquiry  differ  only  in  their 
range,  and  it  is  surely  well  worth  while  to  look  directly  at 
the  facts  which  the  physicist  brings  before  us  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  which  has  regard  exclusively  to 
things  seen  and  observed,  and  from  which  certain  infer¬ 
ences  can  be  logically  drawn.  The  ultimate  object  is  the 


same,  namely,  to  attain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mind  and 
its  attributes  ;  but  attention  is  here  directed  to  the  physical 
signs  and  outward  manifestations  which  indicate  mental 
opex-ations,  rather  than  to  “  the  mind  ”  itself.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  regard  such  phemonena  as  uncaused  or  happen¬ 
ing  by  chance  ;  assuredly,  even  the  least  of  them  has  its 
ordered  place  in  nature,  and  their  true  significance  can  only 
be  learnt  by  special  and  systematic  study.  The  field 
of  enquiry  is  indeed,  in  the  sense  referred  to,  strictly  limited, 
but  science  has  gained,  and  will  yet  gain,  much  by  this 
expedient  for  concentrating  its  energies  on  special  subjects 
of  interest. 

“  Movements  and  the  result  of  movement,  as  signs  of  the 
action  of  the  mind  in  man,”  are  the  object  of  the  study 
to  which  we  are  invited.  All  nerve-force  is  generated  in 
nerve-cells  which  require  a  large  amount  of  blood  for 
their  proper  nutrition.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  of  groups  of  such  cells,  many  of  which 
are  connected  by  nerve- currents  with  each  other  and  with 
the  muscles,  the  contraction  of  which  is  the  sole  proximate 
cause  of  the  movements  of  the  body.  All  visible  signs,  includ¬ 
ing  those  indicating  the  action  of  the  mind,  are  nerve- 
muscular  acts.  Certain  movements,  such  as  those  of  breathing 
and  other  apparently  unconscious  movements  of  the  limbs  in 
very  early  infancy,  are  regarded  as  automatic,  and  are 
evidence  merely  of  vitality ;  but  spontaneous  movements 
which  modify  this  action  are  known  by  experience  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  intelligence.  These  are  first  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  external  sounds  and  objects,  which  afford  the 
only  indications  that  we  have  that  the  child  is  beginning  “  to 
take  notice,”  and  is  learning  to  correlate  the  actions  of  its 
various  members  so  as  to  grasp,  with  both  hands,  the  object 
which  has  excited  its  attention,  or  to  recognise  familiar 
sounds,  and  so  on. 

With  gi-owing  intelligence  the  action  of  the  brain  becomes 
more  complex.  Many  previous  impressions,  and  these  of 
various  kind,  remain — are  remembered, — and  upon  these  it 
has  to  work,  so  that  the  absence  of  movement  may  be  the 
first  outward  indication  of  this  concentration  of  energy. 
What  its  “  train  of  thought”  may  be,  is  a  question  beyond 
the  range  of  the  present  enquiry.  The  expression  of  the 
result  may  not  always  be  immediate,  but  is  eventually  shown 
by  movements  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  action, 
more  or  less  closely  combined,  of  many  nerve-centres,  which 
are  all  roused  into  activity  by  one  appai-ently  very  slight 
stimulus.  Thus,  a  very  great  augmentation  of  nerve- 
excitement  may  follow  such  a  stimulus  as  a  sharp  word 
spoken  to  a  child.  We  can  see  that  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  drawn  downward,  the  brow  is  contracted  by  a  frown, 
the  hands  are  clenched,  eyes  and  voice  unite  in  crying. 
These  may  together  indicate  a  disturbance  so  extensively 
diffused  over  the  bx-ain  as  to  be  a  soux-ce  of  imminent  peril. 
These  are  physical  signs  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  “  moral  ”  causes,  though  it  is  fully  recognised  that 
moral  agencies  may  bebi-ought  to  bear  to  control  the  spi*ead  of 
excitement  of  so  pernicious  a  kind.  In  a  minor  degi-ee, 
stammering  also  is  often  a  purely  physical  sign,  nob  indeed 
of  such  a  “  nei*ve-storm  ”  as  has  just  been  indicated,  but 
of  a  special  eddy  of  a  misdix-ected  nerve-current. 

Moreover,  the  several  signs  refeiTed  to  have  (as  Dr.  Warner 
has  pointed  out  in  his  Froebel  lectui-es)  a  special  local 
significance  as  l’egards  specific  actions  of  the  bi’ain,  There 
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may  be,  as  common  experience  shows,  defects  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  brain,  and  also  defects  arising  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  worked.  The  latter  are  more  readily 
under  control,  but,  even  in  the  former  case,  much  may  be 
done  by  calling  the  stronger  powers  into  action  to  aid  those 
which  are  torpid  or  weak.  We  do  not  all  arrive  at  the 
same  ends  by  the  same  means,  and  we  may  learn  that  one 
part  of  the  bi’ain  may  apply  the  needful  stimulus  to 
another  part  more  effectually  than  we  can  do  by  attempting 
to  act  directly  upon  it. 

The  doctor  warns  us  against  too  readily  checking  the 
purely  spontaneous  movements  of  a  child.  They  are 
purposeless,  it  is  true  ;  but  our  object  is  not  to  repress  this 
energy  by  closing  these  outlets,  but  to  divert  it  to  some  good 
purpose.  Hence  it  is  that  drill,  and  especially  musical  drill, 
is  of  so  much  value.  The  stimulus  afforded  through  the  eye 
and  the  ear  calls  forth  the  response  of  imitation — this 
instinctively  leads  to  the  habit  of  sustained  attention,  and 
the  habit  once  acquired  is  of  far  wider  application  in  the 
formation  of  character,  albeit  that  it  was  first  engendered  by 
purely  physical  means. 

This  very  brief  notice  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  some 
indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  these  most  interesting 
investigations  are  entered  upon. 

As  regards  the  use  of  them  by  practical  teachers,  we  may 
well  ask  the  question  suggested  by  the  old  proverb,  “  Is  a 
a  little  knowledge  a  dangerous  thing?”  All  depends  on  the 
degree  of  common-sense  brought  to  bear  upon  the  knowledge 
gained.  It  is  mere  folly  for  any  one  without  much  study 
and  long  experience  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  many  varied 
symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  brain  as  shown  by  physical 
movements.  In  this  respect,  knowledge  engenders  much 
caution  in  coming  to  absolute  conclusions.  But  much 
good  may  be  done  if  the  general  truth  is  more  fully 
realised,  that  what  we  call  “minds”  are  very  variously 
constituted.  It  is  not  our  own  knowledge,  or  our  way  of 
looking  at  things,  that  is  in  question.  Subtle  and  obscure 
as  are  the  manifold  workings  of  a  child’s  brain,  they  are 
dependent  on  diverse  physical  conditions  which  are  revealed 
to  us  only  by  physical  signs.  We  have,  as  it  were,  to  play  on 
different  instruments  variously  attuned,  and  sympathetic 
experience  will  be  the  best  guide  in  finding  out  when  the 
right  note  has  been  rightly  struck.  A  steady  persistence 
towards  the  necessary  ends  to  be  attained,  and  a  willing 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  their  attainment, 
becomes  an  easier  task  as  the  true  process  of  mental 
development  is  better  understood  in  all  its  branches. 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  “  manual  training  ”  of 
late  years,  and  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  for  some 
time  to  come — especially  if,  as  we  are  told  is  likely,  the 
Government  re-introduces  its  Technical  Education  Bill 
during  this  session.  Moreover,  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
Sloyd  are  stirring  actively  up  and  down  the  country ;  and 
their  appeals  inevitably  give  rise  to  the  previous  questions, 
What  do  you  mean  by  manual  training  ?  and  does  this 
system  of  Sloyd  really  satisfy  all  its  demands  ?  It  is, 
perhaps,  rather  premature  for  us  to  attempt — at  any  rate 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic— to  frame  a  definition  of  manual 
training  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  everyone.  But  mean¬ 
while,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  final  definition,  we  think 


that  that  formulated  at  a  recent  meeting  by  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Education  may  be  found  useful.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  clear  and  decided,  and  includes  what  seem  to  us  the 
most  important  points.  We  quote  the  definition  from  our 
contemporary  the  New  York  School  Journal :  —  “  Manual 
training  is  training  in  thought-expression  by  other  means 
than  gesture  and  verbal  language,  in  such  a  carefully  graded 
course  of  study  as  shall  also  provide  adequate  training  fox' 
the  judgment  and  the  executive  faculty.”  This  may  not 
be  exhaustive,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  makes  the  most  important 
point  most  prominent — it  is  a  training  in  thought-expres¬ 
sion — a  point  which  many  of  our  talker's  somehow  drop  out 
of  their  illustrations  and  examples,  however  careful  they  may 
be  to  put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  pleas  for  their  system. 
It  will  be  at  once  cleai',  if  this  point  be  allowed,  that  it  will 
make  a  great  difference  whether  the  system  be  inti'oduced 
for  adults  whose  thought  is  well  developed,  or  (as  at  Naas) 
for  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  whose  thought  is 
partially  developed,  or  for  infants  whose  thought  is  only 
beginning  to  develop.  The  thought  must  govern  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  not  the  expi’ession  the  thought.  You  must 
produce  your  thought  (however  imperfect)  first,  and  then 
seek  to  give  it  expression,  and  not  try  to  produce  a  thought 
by  forcing  a  particular  kind  of  expression  ;  and  so  manual 
training  must  form  part  of  the  general  education,  and  not 
be  constituted  as  a  thing  apart,  having  its  own  ends.  For 
education  aims  at  producing  thought,  the  power  to  think ; 
and  we  can  only  pi-oduce  the  power  to  think  by  thinking, 
and  the  means  we  use  is  the  expressing  of  thought  — one  of 
the  modes  of  which  is  supplied  by  manual  training.  That 
the  human  being  requires  every  mode  he  can  get  for  expres¬ 
ing  himself,  few  will  question,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
pleas  for  manual  training  ;  while  the  expei’ienced  teacher 
knows  well  that  the  human  being  who  is  limited  to  one 
mode  of  expi'ession  is  seldom  so  able  to  expi’ess  himself  as 
well  as  another  who  is  practised  in  more  than  one  mode,  even 
though  tliese  modes  may  not  differ  so  widely  as  ordixiai’y 
school-work  and  modelling  or  wood-woi’k. 

Again,  this  idea  of  manual  training  being  a  training  in  the 
expression  of  thought  would  lead  us  to  abstain  from  ti'ying 
to  foi’ce  into  the  manual  work  what  the  thought  itself  does 
not  possess.  For  instance,  accui’acy  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  beginner,  particularly  of  the  young  beginner.  It  is  a 
growth — and  comes  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning.  To 
insist  upon  accuracy  at  first  would,  thei’efore,  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  And  it  is  seen  to  be  more  than  ever  a  mistake  when  we 
remember  that  the  stimulus  of  interest — of  contimred 
interest — is  an  absolute  necessity  in  all  mental  activity ;  and 
this  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  a  pedantic  and  tiresome 
insistence  on  accuracy  in  the  early  stages.  It  would  be 
precisely  the  same  mistake  as  we  obstinately  commit  in  the 
teaching,  of  languages  with  all  our  wearisome  exercises  in 
grammar.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  treatise 
of  manual  training.  We  only  wish  to  bring  this  definition 
befoi’e  oxxr  readers,  and  to  ask  them  to  consider  it.  One  thing, 
however,  is  quite  clear  to  us,  and  that  is,  that  manual  train- 
ing,  in  whatever  shape  we  adopt  it,  must  form  an  integral 
part  of  genei’al  education.  Sloyd  is  but  the  continuation  into 
later  life  of  the  work  of  the  kindei'garten  ;  and  we  l’egret  to 
find,  amongst  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  an 
inclination  to  ignore  this  fact  and  to  keep  their  movement 
apai't.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake,  and  one  likely  to 
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do  harm  both  to  Sloyd  itself  and  to  the  cause  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation.  But  we  trust  this  error  will  soon  be  remedied. 


The  School  Board  Budget  for  the  coming  financial  year 
was  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Committee,  on  the  7th  ult.,  and  was  adopted,  after 
debate,  by  a  majority  of  27  a  fortnight  later.  Had  the 
figures  of  this  Budget  been  known  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
triennial  election,  each  of  the  contending  parties  would  have 
been  deprived  of  its  most  serviceable  electioneering  weapon. 
Mr.  Diggle  and  his  party  could  as  reasonably  boast  of  their 
economical  achievements,  with  an  ascending  rate,  as  the 
opposite  party  could  declaim  against  the  stupid  parsimony 
which  they  would  have  us  believe  was  seriously  checking 
the  work  of  education  in  London.  As  it  happens,  the  econo¬ 
mical  victory  at  the  polls  has  been  quickly  followed  by  an 
increase  of  £60,000  to  the  burden  to  be  laid  on  the  London 
ratepayers  in  the  year  beginning  March  26.  This  increase 
of  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  2,354  in  the 
number  of  children,  an  increment  in  the  rate  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  an  increase  in  the  interest  on  loans,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  either  additional  schools  had  been  built  or 
old  schools  had  been  enlarged.  Indeed,  as  far  as  this  latter 
item  of  expense  is  concerned,  we  have  not  only  overtaken 
the  educational  need  of  London,  but  we  have  actually  out¬ 
run  it.  There  are  at  the  present  time  seventy-five  thousand 
school  places  in  excess  of  the  average  attendances  of  scholars. 
The  multiplication  of  school  places  may,  therefore,  wait  on 
the  supply  of  scholars  to  fill  them. 

This  pause  will,  however,  be  of  no  great  duration,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  rate  can,  without 
injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  be  reduced  below  its 
present  amount  until  the  heavy  debt  accumulated  by  former 
Boards  is  paid  off. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  statement  how 
serious  is  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  that  debt. 
The  estimate  for  the  coming  year  shows  a  gross  expenditure 
of  £1,631,884.  Of  this  large  sum  65  per  cent,  is  set  down 
to  school  management,  and  24  per  cent,  to  interest  on  loans. 
In  fact,  the  London  School  Board  has  incurred  a  debt  as 
large  as  some  considerable  States.  It  stands  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  £7,000,000  sterling,  and  is  increasing,  so  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  says,  at  the  rate  of 
£130,000  a  year.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  was  already  £389,774,  and  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  £14,000  a  year. 

This  is  a  very  grave  matter.  Administration  by  popularly 
chosen  bodies  is  on  its  trial,  and  it  requires  no  great  foresight 
to  see  how  that  trial  must  end  if  such  bodies  cannot  develop 
the  necessary  strength  and  skill  to  control  expenditure. 
The  ratepayers  will  be  driven  to  seek  refuge  from  incom¬ 
petent  or  indifferent  administrators  in  a  State  bureau, 
just  as  wearied,  disenchanted  republicans  welcome  a  very 
indifferent  Caesar. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &C. 

Turn  Essays  by  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  (1)  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason.  (2)  On  the  Will  in  Nature. 
A  Literal  Translation.  ( Georye  Bell  8f  Sons.) 

We  fancy  that  even  the  name  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  is 
little  known  in  England.  It  is  true  that  his  most  elabo¬ 
rate  work,  “  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Yorstellung,”  has  been 


Ltely  translated  into  English  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  attracted  much  attention,  except  from  specialist 
students  in  philosophy.  His  works,  “  Die  beiden  Grund- 
probleme  der  Ethik  ”  and  the  “  Parerga  und  Paralipomena,” 
have  not  yet  been  translated ;  and  the  book  before  us  con¬ 
tains  the  first  English  rendering  of  the  “  Two  Essays,”  It  is 
well  to  point  out  at  once  that,  in  the  second  of  the  two  Essays 
before  us,  Schopenhauer  has  himself  said  that  he  has  therein 
expounded  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system  more  clearly, 
exhaustively,  and  stringently,  than  in  any  other  book.  In¬ 
deed,  he  further  says,  “  Nor  can  I  hope  even  to  find  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  or  accurate  expression  for  the  kernel  of  my  doctrine  than  the 
one  given  there.”  The  Essay  “On  the  Will  in  Nature”  is  an 
investigation  of  the  results  obtained  by  empirical  science  in  the 
departments  of  physiology  and  pathology,  comparative  anatomy, 
physical  astronomy,  animal  magnetism,  and  magic.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  claims  that  on  a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  scientists 
in  these  various  fields  of  knowledge,  empirical  science,  without 
any  collusion  on  its  part  (so  he  ungrudgingly  allows  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  !)  or  on  his,  confirms  his  metaphysic.  Put  shortly, 
Schopenhauer’s  main  thesis  is  that,  dividing  the  whole  world  of 
existence  into  noumena  and  phenomena,  the  noumena,  the 
reality  that  persists  after  all  the  fleeting  conditions  of  time 
and  space  are  removed,  is  will  in  some  form  or  other.  In  the 
human  mind,  for  example,  will  is  the  substance,  the  thing-in- 
itself ;  thought  or  intelligence,  contrary  to  the  usual  doctrine,  is 
accident,  phenomenal.  On  this  he  has  much  to  say,  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  theory,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  speaks 
with  much  force  and  perspicuity.  He  points  out  that  thought 
tires,  will  is  indefatigable.  The  determination  to  self-construction 
simply  uses  thought  as  a  means,  and  this  holds  of  all  sentient 
creatures.  In  considering  the  various  stages  of  animal  life,  we 
find  as  we  descend  that  thought  gets  weaker  ;  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  becomes  stronger  and  fiercer.  The  will,  again,  is  the 
basis  of  personality.  It  is  not  difficult  once  having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  mind  in  itself  is  “one  enormous  will,  constantly 
rushing  into  life,”  to  understand  Schopenhauer’s  basis  for 
pessimism.  If  the  very  substance  of  life  is  volition,  thought 
or  intelligence  must  find  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  every  one 
of  the  constantly  ai’ising  impulses  of  the  will  if  life  is  to  bring 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  Schopenhauer  seems  to  view  desires  in 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  Silas  Marner  did  his  guineas. 
“  Marner  wanted  the  heaps  of  ten  to  grow'  into  a  square,  and  then 
into  a  larger  square;  and  every  added  guinea,  while  it  was  itself 
a  satisfaction,  had  a  new  desire.”  It  is  clear  that  this  Marner- 
like  view  of  the  will  logically  leads  to  the  necessity  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  desires,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  According^, 
Schopenhauer,  as  the  outcome  of  the  theory,  is  driven  into  some 
form  of  either  Christian  quietism  or  the  Buddhistic  ideal  of 
Nirvana,  as  the  supreme  bliss  of  man — a  distinctly  negative 
rather  than  positive  ideal.  But  Schopenhauer  does  not  stop  at 
the  conclusion  that  will  is  the  essential  element  in  mind;  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  maintains  that  will  is  also  das  Bing  an  Sich  of 
matter.  He  recognises  volition  “  in  every  effort  or  tendency 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  a  material  body.”  He 
explains  that  by  “  will,”  he  means,  not  “  consciousness,”  but  the 
manifestation  of  a  tendency  to  exist,  or  to  burst  into  existence 
from  an  embryo  or  incipient  form.  If  the  will  of  a  body 
manifests  itself  in  accordance  writh  motive,  it  is  a  conscious 
being;  if  in  accordance  with  “stimulus”  from  without,  it  is 
material.  Hence,  then,  is  “only  one  uniform,  universal,  and 
exceptionless  pi’inciple  of  all  movement,  whose  inner  condition 
is  will,  and  whose  outer  occasion  is  cause.”  By  “cause,”  of 
course,  he  means  either  motive  or  stimulus. 

The  points  to  which  we  draw  attention  in  Schopenhauer  are  : — 
1.  That  he  has  pointed  out  strenuously  the  unwarranted  self- 
complacency  of  optimism.  2.  He  has  clearly  shown  the  inadequacy 
of  empirical  science  to  pose  as  philosophy,  however  wide  may  be 
the  content.  He  would  ask  at  once  anyone  who  proposed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  philosophical  questions  with  him,  “  Have  you  read  Kant’s 
*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ’  ?  If  not,  you  cannot  be  treated 
seriously.”  3.  A  leading  characteristic  is  his  defiance  of  all 
(especially  theological)  authority.  He  makes  a  distinct  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Truth,  even  if  that  should  lead  to  the  confusion  and 
overthrow  of  theology.  4.  As  the  translator  of  the  book  before 
us  points  out,  Schopenhauer  has  been  ranked,  for  the  high  literary 
clearness  and  elegance  of  his  writing,  as  among  the  very  first 
German  prose  authors. 

.  No  account  of  Schopenhauer  would  be  complete  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  irritating  egotism.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
find  a  modern  writer  who  has  a  more  copious  supply  of  terms 
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of  vituperation  against  theologians  and  “trade”  philosophers, 
together  with  terms  of  more  emphatic  satisfaction  with  himself- 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  latter  aspect  of  satisfaction  and 
faith  in  himself  and  his  work  we  have,  perhaps,  the  only  trace  of 
pure,  unadulterated  optimism  to  be  found  in  our  author. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  tbe  way  in  which 
the  translator  has  done  his  work.  It  is  only  just  to  affirm  that 
Schopenhauer’s  meaning  is  quite  recognisable  in  his  English 
dress.  Sentences  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  read  more  like 
German  than  English  in  their  construction,  and  occasionally  a 
sentence  occurs  which  we  feel  the  translator  would  have  been 
glad  to  discard  if  he  could  honestly  have  done  so.  Sentences  of 
10,  12,  or  19  lines  may  be  necessary,  but  they  are  a  burden  to  the 
English  mind.  The  translator,  however,  has  restrained  himself 
in  the  infliction  of  these,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  general 
clearness  of  his  rendering — a  feat  of  great  difficulty  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  German  philosophical  work. 


Commercial  Geography .  By  Dr.  Carl  Zehden,  of  Vienna.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Findlay  Muirhead,  M. A.,  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition. 
(Blackie  Son.) — The  title  of  this  handbook  affords  a  correct 
description  of  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  it.  It  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  “a  complete  manual  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
their  chief  centres  of  trade  and  means  of  communication,  their 
natural  productions,  mineral  resources,  exports,  manufactures, 
&c.,  based  upon  the  latest  researches  and  statistical  returns.” 
The  work  has  been  honestly  done,  and  practical  experience  will 
approve  of  the  form  in  which  the  instruction  is  conveyed.  In  the 
present  keen  rivalry  for  commercial  supremacy,  this  subject 
claims  special  attention,  but  text-books  have  hitherto  been  either 
scai’ce,  incomplete,  or  dear.  In  this  cheap,  though  complete,  work 
the  student  will  find  not  only  facts  to  acquire,  but  matter  for 
reflection.  The  original  work  has  been  considerably  modified  to 
adapt  it  to  English  readers.  The  sections  on  Great  Britain  audits 
colonies  have  been  revised  and  expanded,  and  numerous  foot-notes 
have  been  added.  Among  the  appendices  will  be  found  lists  of 
some  of  the  principal  steamship  companies  of  the  world,  railway 
guides  and  time-tables  for  the  principal  countries,  a  map  of  the 
chief  trade  routes,  and  indexes  to  the  places,  products,  and  manu¬ 
factures  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  chapters  on  commerce  are 
well  written  up  to  date.  As  an  illustration  of  how  others  see  us, 
it  may  be  to  free  us  “  from  foolish  notions,” — we  will  quote  at 
some  length : — 

“A  very  important  factor  in  English  life  is  the  inter-relation  of  the 
various  classes  of  society  into  which  the  people  are  divided,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  their  individual  freedom.  Noble  birth  is  of  extraordinary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  commands  almost  mediaeval  privileges  for  the  aristocracy. 
Nobility  is  hereditary  in  families,  and  titles  pass  to  the  eldest  lawful  male 
heir,  who  in  most  cases  inherits  all  the  landed  property  of  his  predecessor, 
and  maintains  the  dignity  of  the  family.  The  younger  children  receive 
portions  from  the  savings  of  the  father,  or  from  non-entailed  parts  of  the 
estate.  This  recognition  of  primogeniture  explains  in  great  measure  the 
enormous  wealth  of  some  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Several  dukes 
reckon  their  incomes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  almost  the  entii’e  land  is  the  property  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  Church,  or  the  plutocracy.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  formerly  serfs, 
are  now  free,  but  have  no  property  in  the  soil ;  they  hire  it  for  rent,  and 
cultivate  it  as  farmers.  There  is  no  class  of  free  and  independent  peasant 
proprietors,  such  as  is  met  with  in  France  or  Germany.  Only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  is  owned  by  proprietors  holding  less  than  fifty  acres 
each.  Even  in  towns  the  ground  can  be  obtained  from  the  landlords  only 
on  lease.  London,  excluding  the  City,  stands  on  land  belonging  to  some 
72  persons,  and  entire  quarters  are  built  on  leases  expiring  after  90  years 
or  other  periods.  Single  proprietors  thus  come  to  own  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  houses.  Besides  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  there  is  a  pluto¬ 
cracy  (an  aristocracy  of  capitalists),  who  do  not  indeed  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  but  are  daily  acquiring  more  and  more  influence  from  the 
control  of  all  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings.  But 
as  the  dark  reverse  to  this  bright  picture  of  British  opulence  stands  the 
constant  poverty  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Ireland,  where  the  landlords 
are  English,  and  the  labourers  Irish,  a  pitch  of  misery  has  been  reached 
hardly  paralleled  anywhere  on  the  Continent.  The  prevalent  national 
characteristics  of  the  British  people  are  solidity,  energy,  endurance,  enter¬ 
prise,  strict  respect  for  the  law,  and,  finally,  great  industry  in  their 
selected  professions.  As  true  islanders,  the  British  cling  to  their  own 
manners  and  customs  with  an  often  ludicrous  tenacity.  As  a  nation,  shut 
out  from  all  direct  foreign  influence,  they  have  mainly  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  their  own  narrow  home  and  to  its  improvement.  The  object 
of  their  foreign  policy  has  always  been  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
British  power  and  of  British  trade. 

“  It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  English  manufacturers  to  aim  at  solid 
and  practical  workmanship,  until  the  phrase  ‘  English  goods  ’  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  ‘  reliable  goods.’  Finish  and  taste 


have  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  even  in  these  qualities  an  advance 
has  been  made  within  recent  years.  To  this  day  it  is  a  high  recommen¬ 
dation  for  metal  goods,  just  as  it  is  for  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  when  they 
can  be  described  as  ‘  English.’  Even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  Britain 
was  merely  an  insular  kingdom  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  to-day  it  is  a 
world- wide  empire  with  possessions  in  every  continent.  Britain  owes 
to  its  colonies  the  greater  part  of  its  trade,  its  manufactures,  its  wealth, 
and  its  power.  These  colonies,  along  with  the  mother-country,  form  a 
systematically-arranged  organism,  whose  separate  parts  are  bound 
together  by  a  thousand  ties.  Perhaps  the  strongest  tie  of  all  is  the 
resolution  with  which  Englishmen  cling  to  their  national  peculiarities 
whatever  their  circumstances.  Thus  England’s  might  stands  and  falls 
with  her  colonies.  They  are,  first  of  all,  cheap  producers  of  raw 
materials,  and  solvent  purchasers  of  the  manufactured  articles.  India  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  source  of  wealth,  worked  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
English  ;  but  Europeans  remain  in  it  only  until  they  have  amassed 
enough  money  to  live  at  ease  at  home,  or  until  they  succumb  to  the 
climate.  The  natives  are  not  yet  entrusted  with  any  measure  of  self- 
government,  even  now  that  the  country  is  directly  under  the  crown,  and 
although  the  Government  has  done  much  for  the  intellectual  and 
material  interests  of  the  Hindoos.  The  English  owe  a  great  degree 
of  their  success  in  ruling  India  to  the  ability  of  their  civil  and  other 
Government  officials.  India  is  of  great  importance  to  England  as  a 
source  whence  raw  material  can  be  cheaply  obtained,  as  a  large  market 
for  English  manufactures,  and  as  an  important  centre  for  the  trade  with 
China,  Japan,  and  Persia.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  British 
free-trade  system  has  allowed  numerous  Germans,  French,  Americans, 
and  Chinese  also  to  establish  themselves  as  traders  in  India,  so  that,  with 
the  consequent  competition,  the  ‘  Good  old  times  of  the  Nabobs  ’  have 
departed.” 

The  author,  a  German,  writes  originally  for  German  States. 

“  In  few  other  countries  has  education  so  penetrated  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  in  Prussia.  That  country  possesses  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best  organised  schools  of  all  kinds  to  be  found  in  any  country  in 
the  world  ;  elementary  instruction  is  universal,  extending  to  the  small 
hamlet.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  German  districts  and  in  most  of  the 
Slavonic  districts  can  read  and  write.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by 
numerous  middle  and  high-schools,  besides  which  technical  and  other 
special  schools,  academies,  and  learned  associations  abound.  Many  of 
the  Prussian  educational  establishments  enjoy  a  well-earned  world- wide 
reputation.  In  addition  to  the  practical  schools,  we  find  an  attention 
bestowed  on  the  teaching  of  the  arts  and  exact  sciences,  such  as  is  found  in 
few  other  countries.  It  is  impossible  for  such  efforts  to  remain  without 
effect,  and  we  are  probably  justified  in  tracing  Prussia’s  commanding 
position  among  the  most  highly-cultured  nations  of  the  earth  to  her  great 
and  highly-developed  intelligence.  The  attention  paid  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  in  Prussia,  but 
also  in  all  Germany.  The  Germans  owe,  in  great  measure,  their 
increasing  influence  in  commerce  to  their  command  of  foreign  tongues. 
Germans  are  now  met  with  in  all  centres  of  trade,  sometimes  as  the 
assistants  of  foreign  merchants,  but  now  generally  in  independent  and 
influential  positions.” 

Chaucer:  The  Minor  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Jtev.  Walter  W. 
Sheat,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  M.A.  Oxnn.  ( Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 
— When  Bardo,  in  George  Elliot’s  Romola  foresaw  in  Tito’s 
reminiscences  of  his  travels,  a  work  which  might,  with  his  own 
valuable  aid,  rank  with  the  Itineraria  of  Ciriaco,  he  suddenly 
stops  his  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  say,  “  We  must  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  calumny,  young  man  ; — if  your  book  contains  novelties, 
you  will  be  charged  with  forgery;  if  my  elucidations  should 
clash  with  any  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  another 
scholar,  our  personal  characters  will  be  attacked.”  Wc  could 
almost  imagine  that  Professor  Skeat  had  been  reading  Bardo’s 
warning  immediately  before  concluding  the  very  substantial 
introduction  to  his  scholarly  edition  For  he  quotes  Chaucer’s 
own  words,  “  I  nam  but  a  lewd  compilatour  of  the  labour  of 
[othere  men]  ;  and  with  this  swerd  shall  I  slen  envie.”  More¬ 
over,  Professor  Skeat  says  with  overwhelming  humility,  “  I  beg 
leave  to  assign  the  credit  of  anything  that  seems  to  be  new  in  the 
present  volume  to  anyone  who  cares  to  claim  it ;  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  clearly  understood  that,  wherever  I  differ  from  any 
eminent  critic,  I  am  willing  that  he  shall  consider  me  to  be  in 
the  wrong  (unless  I  can  completely  prove  the  contrary) ;  and 
wherever  I  agree  with  him,  let  him  assume  that  the  discovery 
was  his  own.”  We  have  a  great  respect  for  Professor  Skeat, 
and  confess  we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  acquiescing  with 
any  literary  desire  of  his.  But  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to 
give  him  the  leave  he  begs,  nor  do  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  any 
discovery  as  our  owrn  where  we  agree  with  him;  otherw'ise,  we 
should  hold  ourselves,  in  the  world  of  Chaucer,  as  veritable 
Columbuses.  One  thing,  and  that  the  most  important  possible, 
which  seems  to  be  new  in  this  edition,  and  which,  despite  the 
editor’s  renunciation,  wtv  persist  in  ascribing  to  him  is  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work.  There  may  be  wrong  opinions  given; 
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there  may  be  omissions  of  facts  which,  if  known  and  stated,  would 
alter  the  leaning  of  the  evidence;  there  may  be  wrong  conclusions 
from  the  facts  given,  though  of  all  these  we  venture  to  think 
comparatively  few  will  be  found — but  it  would  have  been  mere 
justice  had  Dr.  Skeat  even  claimed  that  in  this  book  we  have 
the  most  complete  collection  of  facts,  the  most  carefully 
formed  opinions,  in  a  word  the  most  judicious  edition  of 
the  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer  which  500  years  have  produced. 
As  to  the  minor  poems,  the  following  are  included :  “  An 
A.  B.  C.,”  “The  Compleynt  unto  Pite,”  “The  Book  of  the 
Duchesse,”  “  The  Compleynt  of  Mars,”  “  The  Parliament  of 
Foules,”  “  Merciles  Beante,”  “  Anelida  and  Arcite,”  “Chaucer’s 
Wordes  unto  Adam,”  “The  House  of  Fame,”  “The  Former 
Age,”  “  Fortune,”  “  Truth,”  “  Gentilesse,”  “  Lak  of  Sted- 
fastnesse,”  “  Against  Women  Unconstaunt,”  “  Lenvoy  de 
Chaucer  a  Scogan,”  “  Lenvoy  de  Chaucer  a  Buxton,” 
“  The  Compleynt  of  Venus,”  “  The  Compleynt  to  his  Empty 
Purse,”  “  Proverbs.”  All  these  poems  are  submitted  to  a 
searching  enquiry,  and  have  to  justify  their  authenticity  before 
Professor  Skeat  allows  them  to  remain.  The  student  will 
observe  the  absence  of  a  number  of  poems  usually  attributed  to 
Chaucer.  Here  again,  with  the  exclusion  as  with  the  inclusion, 
Professor  Skeat  brings  upon  the  reader  all  the  ascertainable 
evidence  as  to  the  authorship  ;  he  also  presents  his  own  standards 
of  judgment,  and  his  decision.  In  all  cases  of  evidence, 
naturally,  he  attaches  to  the  testimony  (such  as  we  have  left  to  us) 
of  Chaucer  the  chief  place.  He  next  discusses  the  evidence  which 
can  be  adduced  from  Lydgate,  John  Shirley,  the  scribes  of  the 
MSS.,  and  Caxton.  Then  follows  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
early  editions  of  Chaucer’s  works.  Next  comes  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  each  poem,  long  and  short,  contained  in  Stowe’s 
edition,  1561.  In  like  manner,  the  poems  added  to  Speight’s 
edition  fall  in  for  close  consideration.  Finally,  Morris’s  edition 
of  1866,  up  to  now  the  most  satisfactory,  added  a  few  poems  to 
the  previous  editions,  and  these  attract  Professor  Skeat’s 
attention.  Still,  the  manuscripts  remain  to  be  described,  and 
these  Professor  Skeat  dwells  over  with  loving  care.  Any  student 
dissatisfied  with  a  reading  can  soon  find  out  all  the  possible 
manuscripts  to  be  consulted,  and  make  his  choice.  The  amount 
of  labour  Professor  Skeat  himself  must  have  gone  through  in 
finding  and  discriminating  the  value  of  MSS.  will  for  the  future 
be  greatly  saved  to  the  student.  At  the  end  of  the  text  of  the 
poems  (which  occupy  222  pages)  follow  notes,  taking  up  almost 
as  many  more  pages,  filled  with  the  riches  of  the  writer’s 
learning.  In  the  last  place,  there  is  a  glossarial  index.  Of  course, 
every  student  of  Chaucer  will  at  once  obtain  this  book.  It  is 
not  the  outpouring  of  a  few  months’  enthusiasm,  but  the  rich 
fruit  of  years  of  study.  It  is  not  only  right  to  congratulate 
Professor  Skeat  on  the  completion  of  this  edition,  but  it  is 
also  an  occasion  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  that 
Professor  Skeat  has  “  attempted,”  as  he  puts  it,  “  to  forestall 
the  inevitable  German”  in  giving  us  a  critical  and  standard 
edition  of  the  “  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer.” 

Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy.  The  First  Principles  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  John  Biclcaby,  S.  J.  ( Longmans ,  Green,  8f  Co.) — In 
accounting  for  our  knowledge  we  are  always  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  that  we  cannot  explain  experience  by  experience,  and 
to  go  beyond  experience  is  stepping  on  uncertain  ground.  The 
empirical  school  of  philosophy,  therefore,  simply  presents  the 
phenomena  of  experience,  reduces  them  to  their  simplest  terms, 
and  leaves  them  more  or  less  unexplained.  This  is  a  safe  course 
to  adopt,  but  it  will  not,  while  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  satisfy 
the  most  curious  and  enterprising  intellects.  It  would  be  a  safe 
course  to  adopt  to  stay  indoors  and  never  go  into  the  street  for 
fear  of  getting  wet  or  meeting  with  an  accident,  but  a  conviction 
of  such  safety  would  not  keep  an  athletic  young  man  for  ever 
in  his  home.  Now,  this  is  true  even  if  we  assume  that  there 
is  no  warrant  for  conviction  on  that  which  is  outside  of  our 
actual  experience.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  has  a  firm 
conviction  that  he  is  safe  on  an  extra-experiential  foundation  of 
knowledge,  nothing  can  restrain  his  ardour  in  rejoicing  at  the 
fact.  He  is  like  a  little  child  in  the  joyful  delight  at  the  sea 
washing  around  the  hill  of  sand  which  he  has  raised  up  by  his 
own  hands,  or  found  ready  for  this  purpose,  raised  by  the  labour 
of  another.  So  it  is  with  the  author  of  this  book.  He  is  not 
satisfied  to  leave  the  world  of  phenomenal  experience  unex¬ 
plained,  and  he  does  not  find  that  it  altogether  explains  itself. 
He  urges  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  however  usual  it  may  have  be¬ 
come,  to  suppose  that  the  only  possible  philosophy  is  a  history 
of  the  opinions  which  have  formerly  pi'evailed.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  attempt,  at  any  rate,  the  construction  of  a  system 


of  philosophy  to  explain  experience.  Father  Rickaby  does  not, 
indeed,  construct  a  new  system  ;  he  gives  a  modern  statement  of 
the  old  scholastic  doctrines.  Philosophers  who  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  scholasticism  as  dead  and  buried,  must  awaketofindit  not  only 
surviving,  but  strenuously  asserting  itself  in  our  author’s  words, 
it  must  become  “  militant.”  We  cannot  here  follow  the  course 
of  the  argument.  We  must  simply  state  it,  and  leave  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  metaphysics  to  read  the  book 
through,  only  assuring  them  that  from  the  point  of  view  taken 
the  treatment  is  able  and  judicious.  Briefly  then  the  problem 
discussed  as  the  very  foundation  of  knowledge  is  this  :  “  What 
are  the  ultimate  grounds  for  holding  that  man  may  regard  his 
knowledge  about  objects  as  undoubtedly  correct?  ”  The  author 
first  asks,  “  What  is  Truth  ?  ”  The  answer  given  is  the  definition 
of  the  Schoolmen,  “  Truth  is  an  equation  or  a  conformity  of 
thought  to  thing.”  This  seems  simple  enough  perhaps,  but  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  it  becomes  evident  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Berkeleyan  denies  the  existence  of  “  the  thing,” 
and  the  materialist  denies  the  existence  of  “  thought,”  except  as 
ultimately  a  mode  of  matter  and  motion.  Father  Rickaby,  at  any 
rate,  recognises  the  difficulties,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
them  out  in  detail  to  the  reader. 

Deductive  Logic.  By  St.  George  Stock,  M.A.  ( Longmans  Sf  Co.) 
— Mr.  Stock  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  tells  us  in  the 
preface  that  a  critic  who  looked  over  his  book  while  in  manuscript 
recommended  him  to  abandon  the  design  of  publishing  it.  Mr. 
Stock  did  not  take  the  advice.  Hence  we  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  this  new  book  on  Deductive  Logic,  and  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Stock’s  courage.  For  his  critic  pointed  out  that  the  book  was 
“  too  like  other  logics.”  This  is  so  ;  and,  seeing  that  there  are 
many  good  books  on  logic  (the  author  himself  in  his  preface 
names  a  satisfactory  list),  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
necessity  for  a  new  work.  This  preliminary  objection,  however, 
being  passed  over,  the  merit  to  which  the  writer  might  hope  to  lay 
claim  would  be  simplicity  of  exposition.  Are  we  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  following  words  are  not  simple  for  the  tyro  in 
logic? — “  Language  is  the  mirror  of  man’s  whole  nature,  whereas 
logic  deals  with  language  only  so  far  as  it  gives  clothing  to  the 
products  of  thought  in  the  narrow  sense  which  we  have  assigned 
to  that  term.  Language  has  materials  of  every  sort  lying  strewn 
about,  among  which  the  logician  has  to  seek  for  his  proper 
implements.”  This  confusion  of  metaphors  in  distinguishing 
between  language  and  logic  is  not,  indeed,  in  all  the  logics.  The 
raison  d’etre  of  this  book  should  have  been  the  entire  absence  of 
such  confusion.  There  are  two  good  points  to  be  noticed. 
Firstly,  it  is  neatly  got  up  and  well  printed  ;  secondly,  most  of 
the  examples  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  interesting.  But  what 
is  true  of  the  exercises  at  the  end,  hardly  applies  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  body  of  the  Logic.  The  latter  suggests  that 
illustrations  in  logical  text-books  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  :  for  instance,  the  hackneyed  illustration  of  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  “No  case  ;  abuse  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney the  equally  hackneyed  example  of  the  fallacy  of  many 
questions,  “  Have  you  left  off  beating  your  mother  yet  ?”  re¬ 
appear  in  all  their  monotonous  familiarity.  We  could  wish  that 
yet  more  attention  were  paid  to  exercises  in  the  logical  text-books, 
for  the  practice  in  exercises  is  no  less  important  in  logic  than 
iu  arithmetic. 

(1.)  Plotting,  or  Graphic  Mathematics.  By  B.  Wormell,  D.Sc., 
M.A.  (Waterlow  Sf  Sons,  London  Wall.)  (2.)  Alphabet  of 
Economic  Science.  By  P.  H.  WicTcsteed.  (Macmillan  Sf  Co.)  — 
The  grouping  of  two  books  with  titles  so  dissimilar  may  at  first 
sight  appear  extraordinary.  An  examination  of  their  contents 
will,  however,  suggest  the  reason.  The  former  illustrates  in  a 
very  clear  and  able  manner  the  many  and  various  pui-poses  for 
which  “  squared  paper  ”  is  used.  The  earlier  part  is  occupied 
with  exercises  in  patterns,  copying  to  scale,  and  the  graphical 
representation  of  some  properties  of  numbers.  These  are 
introductory  to  the  treatment  of  the  conic  sections,  and  here 
the  great  value  of  the  graphical  method  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  representation  of  the  growth  of  functions  of  higher  degree 
than  the  second  naturally  follows,  and  forms  one  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  features  of  the  book.  Trigonometric  functions  receive 
their  share  of  attention,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  proposi¬ 
tions  whose  solution  is  simplified  by  graphs,  closes  the  book.  As 
a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  science  laboratory,  in  which 
the  plotting  methods  are  used  to  represent  or  to  discover  natural 
laws,  this  book  is  admirable,  and  as  such  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  it.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  object  of  this  book  of 
exercises  is  to  supply  a  course  for  practice  in  graphical  methods 
for  students  who  have  just  mastered  the  beginnings  of  algebra 
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and  Euclid.  It  was  made  in  the  first  instance  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  training  of  pupils  preparing  for  a  technical  college, 
but  it  has  been  found  to  possess  great  attractions  and  to  be  very 
helpful  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  students.  The  charm  of  the 
method,  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  is  inherent  in  its  nature.  It 
gives  something  to  be  done  by  the  hand  and  followed  by  the  eye 
— keeping  pace  with  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning.  The 
proof  of  a  rule  or  law  often  lies  entirely  in  the  process  by  which 
the  rule  or  law  is  graphically  illustrated,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  pupil  while  following  the  course  is  constantly  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  has  all  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  of  an 
original  investigation.  The  latter  of  the  two  books  under  notice  ex¬ 
emplifies  these  principles  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Mr.  Wick- 
steed  has  endeavoured  to  represent  graphically  the  theory  of  value 
or  worth,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  has  succeeded.  For 
instance,  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  book  is  that 
the  value  in  use  and  the  value  in  exchange  are  two  distinct ,  but 
connected,  functions  of  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  possessed  by 
the  persons  or  the  community  to  whom  it  is  valuable.  These 
functions,  having  been  determined,  are  represented  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Wormell,  and  an  examination  of  the  resulting 
graph  enables  us  readily  to  grasp  the  author’s  meaning.  A 
large  number  of  propositions,  based  mainly  on  the  principles  of 
Stanley  Jevons,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  the  reader 
who  has  the  energy  or  iuterest  to  master  the  mathematical 
introduction  will  acquire  a  good  idea  of  this  branch  of  economic 
science. 

Mathematical  Tracts.  Part  I.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  M.R.A.8., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London  ;  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  ( Cambridge :  Macmillan  Sf  Bowes. 
1888.) — We  have  here,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  achieved 
distinction  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  first  part  of  a 
valuable  series  of  Mathematical  Tracts,  containing  much  useful 
matter  compressed  into  a  volume  of  less  than  eighty  octavo 
pages,  but  delivered  in  language  eminently  clear  and  perfect. 
In  Tract  I.,  on  the  Bases  of  Geometry,  there  is  an  interesting 
reference  to  the  method  of  estimating  the  magnitude  of  an  angle 
by  the  portion  of  the  infinite  area  which  it  intercepts  from  a  plane, 
which  method  Monsieur  Vincent  adopted  (in  1837)  as  adequate 
to  demonstrate  the  equivalent  of  Euclid’s  Twelfth  Axiom  without 
any  new  axiom  at  all.  The  same  attempt  has  been  made  by 
others  on  different  lines,  as  instanced  on  page  132  of  Vol.  XLII. 
of  the  “  Mathematics  from  the  Educational  Times.”  Professor 
Newman  questions  whether  Monsieur  Vincent’s  view  has  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention  in  England,  and  accordingly  gives  a  brief 
account  of  it.  Tract  II.  contains  the  geometrical  treatment  of 
\/ — 1,  being  based  on  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Warren,  published 
of  1826,  but  bringing  out  very  clearly  the  geometrical  meaning 
in  the  “  imaginary  roots  ”  (so-called)  of  a  quadratic  equation. 
Tract  III.,  on  Factorials,  is  founded  on  Cauchy’s  elementary 
treatise  of  1825,  but  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  instruction 
there  given  by  the  very  beautiful  notation  employed,  as  instanced 
in  x~  which  signifies  *  (x — 1),  which  signifies  x  (x — 1)  (x — 2) ; 
and  the  same  system  of  notation  is  carried  out  for  reciprocals, 

signifying  — ,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  a  pretty  investi- 
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gation  of  log  (1+*)  in  series,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  com¬ 
puting  logarithms  in  elementary  algebra  before  knowing  the 
Binomial  Theorem  with  negative  or  fractional  exponent.  Tract 
IV.  is  devoted  to  Superlinear3  (styled  “  Determinants  ”  by  Gauss 
for  an  unexplained  reason),  and  by  its  simple  treatment  of  the 
subject  completely  falsifies  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan’s 
remark  to  the  author,  that  Determinants  had  no  rightful  place 
in  common  algebra,  being  too  difficult  for  beginners.  Professor 
Newman  considers  that  “the  modern  method  (of  elimination), 
due  eminently  to  the  genius  of  the  late  William  Spottiswoode,  is 
quite  adapted  to  elementary  algebra  ;  but  its  best  range  of  utility 
cannot  there  be  guessed,”  and  he  concludes  his  chapter  by 
stating  that  “  if  Spottiswoode  did  not  plant  the  first  germ  of  this 
very  valuable  theory,  he  first  investigated  the  laws  and  exhibited 
its  vast  power.”  The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  Tables 
I.  and  II.  Table  I.  gives  values  of  A~a  to  20  decimal  places. 
Here  A.  means  2,  3,  4, ...  up  to  60,  and  the  odd  numbers  from  61 
to  77;  and  n  means  1,  2,  3,  ...  continued  until  A" "  is  about  to 
vanish.  Table  II.  has  values  of  x"  with  12  decimal  places,  where 
x  means  ’02,  ’03,  ’04,  up  to  '50,  and  n  is  continued  from  1,  2,  3,  ... 
until  xn  is  insignificant.  In  these  days  of  exaggerated  specialism, 
when  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  mathematicians  who 
know  next  to  nothing  outside  their  own  subject,  and  take  no 
earthly  interest  in  anything  besides,  it  is  quite  delightful  to 


welcome  an  author  like  Professor  Newman  returning  to  his  early 
love,  and  we  accordingly  hope  that  he  may  go  on  successfully 
with  the  series  of  Tracts  which  he  has  here  so  well  begun.  And 
as  mathematical  books  have  perforce  to  be  largely  studied  late  at 
night,  and  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  we  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  expressing  an  ardent  wish  that  all  publishers  of  such  works 
would  do  what  is  usually  done  by  the  publishers  of  the  book 
before  us — and  especially  so  in  the  book  itself — and  that  is,  to 
print  the  books  in  clear  type  and  on  suitable  paper,  so  as  to 
spare,  in  every'  way  possible,  the  eyesight  of  their  readers. 

Pestalozzi:  his  Aim  and  Work.  By  Baron  Roger  de  Guimps. 
Translated  from  the  edition  of  1874  by  M.  C.  Crombie.  Abridged 
and  adapted  for  students.  ( Sonnenschein  8p  Co.)  We  mention  this 
book  mainly  to  warn  our  readers  against  it.  A  cheap  second 
edition  of  the  original  was  issued  last  year  :  although  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  slight,  it  ought  surely  to  be  the  text  for  the  translation. 
The  plea  of  being  too  busy  with  teaching  “  to  find  sufficient  time 
to  write  ”  hardly  prepares  for  such  pieces  of  slovenly  work 
as  the  following : — Pestalozzi’s  wife  enters  in  her  diary  the 
fine  answer  made  by  her  husband  when  she  feared  his  going  to 
Stans,  “  Tu  as  attendu  trente  ans,  attends  encore  trois  mois.” 
this  actually  becomes,  “You  have  waited  for  thirty  years,  wait 
now  for  thirty  months  ”  (p,  80).  “  Le  refus  de  bois  de  construc¬ 
tion  a  prendre  ”  becomes  “  The  refusal  of  the  timber  being  taken  ” 
(p.110).  For  “Au  lieu  de  chercher  aprofesser  devantses  ecoliers, 
il  se  mit  a  apprendre  avec  eux,”  we  have,  “  Instead  of  seeking 
to  profess  before  his  scholars  he  began  to  learn  with  them  ”  (p. 
114).  “  Le  tribunal  du  district  etait  precisement  reuni  dans 
l’auberge;  son  president  fit  circuler  une  assiette  .  .  .”  is  trans¬ 
lated  by,  “  The  Judge  of  the  district  had  just  come  to  the  inn; 
its  president  had  a  plate  sent  round.  .  .  .’’(p.117).  The  printers 
treat  us  to  such  new  words  as  “  phlay,”  “  bp,”  etc.  In  two  cases 
the  commentary'  of  the  author  has  been  made  to  look  like  por¬ 
tions  of  Pestalozzi’s  letters,  and  no  clue  whatever  is  given  where 
the  “  abridgments  ”  and  “  adaptations  ”  occur. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Educational  Codes  of  Foreign  Countries.  By  A.  Sonnenschein.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  §  Co.)  Second  Edition,  Amended  and  Enlarged. — The  fact 
that  a  second  edition  of  this  hook  has  heen  called  for  is  in  itself  evidence 
of  its  value,  for  the  English  teacher  is  not  as  yet  greatly  interested  even 
in  the  departments  round  about  the  small  sphere  in  which  he  himself 
labours,  much  less  in  foreign  teaching.  However,  reliable  hooks,  treating 
educational  problems  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rouse  us  from  our  apathy.  Such  a  hook  is  the  one  before  us, 
including,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  Special 
Report,”  1886,  together  with  abstracts  of  Government  Standards  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Schoolmasters'1  Calendar  and  Handbook  of  Examinations  and  Open 
Scholarships,  1889.  ( George  Bell  <f-  Sons.) — In  this,  the  third,  issue  con¬ 

siderable  improvements  and  additions  have  heen  made.  There  is  a 
concise  list  of  the  various  public  examinations  in  which  boys,  and  to 
some  extent  girls,  are  called  upon  to  compete.  The  book  is  full  of 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  persons  who  arc 
interested  in  tuition. 

Civil  Service  Calendar,  1889.  Bg  W.  Bussell.  (Allen  $  Co.) — Contains 
official  regulations  and  instructions  for  candidates,  sets  of  examination 
papers  with  answers,  solutions,  specimen  essays,  &c.,  and  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  and  guide  to  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Book  X.  By  B.B.  Turner,  Jf.A.  (Rivingtons.) — 
A  neat  and  clearly  printed  text-book,  forming  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Plato’s  Philosophy.  The  absence  of  the  more  abstruse  meta¬ 
physical  discussions,  and  the  simple  form  in  w'hich  an  outline  of  the  ideal 
form  is  presented,  have  caused  Mr.  Turner  to  select  this  book  of  the 
Republic.  He  has  supplied  a  useful  introduction,  and  valuable  Notes  and 
Appendices. 

Cccsar’s  Seventh  Campaign  in  Gaul.  Bg  IV.  C.  Compton,  M.A. 
(George  Bell  §  Sons.) — This  edition  of  Csesar’s  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  vn., 
is  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  a  school-book  an  element  of  pictorial 
interest,  in  order  to  make  the  author  attractive  to  boys.  It  contains 
pretty'  little  illustrations,  drawings  illustrative  of  fortifications,  engines 
of  war  and  weapons,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  notes 
tend  more  to  the  elucidation  of  the  story  than  to  grammatical  and  verbal 
criticism.  The  whole  is  a  picturesque  realisation  of  the  narrative. 

T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura  Liber  Quintus.  Bg  J.  E.  Buff,  31. A. 
( Cambridge  University  Press.) — Forms  one  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  It 
contains  an  exhaustive  introduction,  in  which  the  astronomical  theories  of 
Lucretius  are  simplified  ;  and  notes  on  the  text  which  take  up  more  than 
half  the  book.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  such  a  text-book  as  this, 
Lucretius  should  not  be  more  frequently  read  in  schools. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Book  X.  By  G.  31.  Edwards,  31. A.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.) — Is  another  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  It  contains 
an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Odyssey,  excellent  notes  on  the  text,  and 
appendices  on  Homeric  forms  and  grammar. 
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School  Arithmetic.  By  F.  E.  Marshall, M.A. ,  and  J.  TV.  Welsford,  M.A., 
Assistant  Masters  at  Marrow  School.  ( Longmans ,  Green,  Co.)— Contains 
an  unusually  large  collection  of  examples  and  many  oral  exercises.  An 
admirable  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  number  of  diagrams  on  the  subject 
of  Vulgar  Fractions,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  Unitary  Method  of  dealing  with  problems  is  adopted,  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  has  due  attention  paid  to  it  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  of  Examination. 

A  Course  of  Easy  Arithmetical  Examples  for  Beginners.  By  J.  G. 
Bradshaw,  B.A.  ( Macmillan  (j-  Co.)  —  The  examples  arc  numerous 
and  easy.  The  student  advances  by  easily  graduated  steps.  The  full 
course  of  arithmetic  generally  taught  to  boys  under  14  years  of  age  is 
covered  in  this  volume.  Tho  printing  is  excellent,  all  figures  standing 
out  in  bold  type. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Capcl,  M.A.  ( Joseph  Hughes.) — Tho  object  of  the  book  is  rather  to  teach 
students  to  make  their  own  rules  for  mental  calculation  than  to  supply 
them  with  such  rules,  and  Mr.  Capel  has  certainly  succeeded  in  writing  a 
book  which  is  likely  to  do  this.  The  examples  are  varied  and  numerous, 
with  answers  at  tho  end  of  the  book.  As  a  text-book  for  pupil  teachers, 
students  in  training,  and  acting  teachers,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  “A  Treatise  on  Algebra ,”  by  Chas.  Smith, 
M.A.  ( Macmillan  $  Co.) — This  key  will  be  extremely  useful  to  teachers 
and  students  alike.  The  “  Treatise”  is  specially  famous  for  the  collections 
of  examples  it  contains,  many  of  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
The  solutions  to  these  will  save  much  valuable  time  to  the  teacher,  and 
furnish  excellent  models  for  the  private  student.  Mr.  Smith  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  modern  methods,  and  accordingly  his  solutions  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat,  and  in  many  instances  elegant.  The  artifices  employed 
in  the  chapters  on  Equations  are  excellent,  and  furnish  instances  of 
nearly  all  the  most  approved  “  tips.”  A  word  of  special  praise  must  be 
given  to  Exercises  xvi.,  Elimination  and  Miscellaneous  Examples  ;  xxix., 
Partial  Fractions  ;  xxxiv.,  Series  ;  and  xlii.,  Determinants.  Furnished 
with  the  Algebra  and  key,  students  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  sound 
knowledge  of  elementary  algebra. 

Key  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Loch's  Elementary  Trigonometry .  By  Henry  Carr, 
B.A.  ( Macmillan  §  Co.) — A  useful  book  to  students  who  are  studying 
the  subject  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

The  Student' s  Atlas.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor .  (Longmans,  Green,  §  Co.) — 
This  little  work  was  prepared  by  the  author  to  meet  his  own  wants  as  a 
student;  and  is,  practically,  a  one-scale  atlas  of  the  world.  It  contains 
twelve  circular  maps  on  a  uniform  projection  and  one  scale,  with  an  ex¬ 
haustive  introduction.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  students  in  sup¬ 
plying  clear  and  exact  ideas  of  the  relations  of  different  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  to  each  other.  The  contents  of  the  several  maps  appear  at  the 
back  of  each. 

Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  By  IV.  G.  Baker,  M.A.  (Blackie  $  Son.) 
— This  book  contains  over  seventy  simple  illustrations  and  plans,  and  is 
arranged  in  short  lessons  suitable  for  quite  young  children.  No  advance 
is  made  beyond  Direction,  the  Elements  of  Maps,  and  Definitions.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Hints  to  Teachers. 

Latin  Grammar.  By  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge.  ( Ginn  §  Co.) — 
A  handy  and  strongly-bound  volume.  The  small  type  is  trying,  but 
important  points  are  brought  out  boldly.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  words,  and  great  care  has  evidently'  been 
bestowed  on  its  compilation. 

French  Grammar.  By  C.  0.  Sonntag.  ( Blaekie  §  Son.) — Is  published  in 
four  parts,  which  may  be  obtained  separately,  or  in  one  volume.  The 
book  is  arranged  in  lessons  which  are  graduated  with  care.  The  model 
sentences  are  plain  and  intelligent.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  text-book 
for  school  work. 

First  Elements  of  French  Grammar.  By  Emile  Clare.  (D.  Nutt.) — Is 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  author  professes  to 
have  introduced  2,000  words  of  every-day  use  into  his  work. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and  Ldioms,  and  Guide  to  Exami¬ 
nations.  By  A.  Barricre.  ( George  Bell  <§•  Sons.) — A  second  edition  of  this 
wrork  is  now  issued.  The  author  has  profited  by  the  suggestions  of  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  making  various  corrections  and  alterations. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  J.  R.  Green.  ( Macmillan 
$  Co.) — Green’s  History  is  here  published  in  three  parts,  with  Maps, 
Tables,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  Mr.  Tate’s  Analysis. 

Outlines  of  English  History.  By  Ince  and  Gilbert.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  A.  Hassall,  M.A.  {Allen  Co.)  — Recent  researches  in  the  pre-Norman 
period  of  English  history,  and  the  many  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  constitutional  history,  have  necessitated  a  revision  of 
this  popular  and  widely  circulated  work.' 

English  Verse.  Selected  and  arranged  by  E.  TV.  Uowson,  M.A.  (Riving - 
tons.) — A  collection  of  English  poetry  for  use  among  the  younger  boy's  of 
Harrow  School.  Great  care  has  been  displayed  in  the  selecting  of  the 
pieces,  and  also  in  the  printing  of  the  book. 

An  Outline  of  English  Literature.  By  J.  C.  Wright.  ( Heywood .) — Isa 
resume  of  our  chief  English  authors  and  their  works.  It  is  likely  to 
prove  of  use  to  pupil  teachers,  candidates  preparing  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  &c., 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

How  to  Teach  the  Babies.  By  J.  Bailey.  (Joseph  Hughes.) — The  author 
has  been  prompted  to  write  this  book  by  the  fact  that  there  are,  in  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  150,000  children, 


below  the  age  of  4  years.  It  will  aid  infant  school  teachers  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  most  delicate  and  most  important  part  of  their  duty'. 

Life-Register.  ( West,  Newman,  Sf  Co.) — A  book  of  forms  in  which 
persons  may  keep  a  record  of  the  state  of  their  health,  personal  events, 
pursuits  and  attainments,  the  notification  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
value,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their  descendants. 

Bar-bell,  or  Wand  Exercise.  By  R.  H.  McCartney,  A.Mus.,  T.C.L. 
(George  Gill  %  Sons.) — This  is  Part  II.  of  a  series  of  books  on  Physical 
Exercise.  There  are  15  exercises,  arranged  with  musical  accompani¬ 
ments.  This  musical  drill  claims  to  develop  principally  the  various 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  roundness 
of  the  shoulders  or  contraction  of  the  chest. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I.  By  0.  Elton,  M.A.  (Riving- 
lons.) — The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  annotating  this  play'.  His  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  and  glossary,  too,  show  signs  of  careful  work. 

Musical  Anecdotes  (George  Gill  §■  Sons.) — A  book  of  stories  of  the  great 
musicians,  many  of  which  arc  very  amusing. 

Light  through  the  Crannies  ;  Parables  and  Teachings  from  the  Other  Side. 
1st  Series.  (Longmans,  Green,  §  Co.) — A  series  of  parables  relating  to 
spiritual  problems.  They  are  interesting  and  fanciful ;  considerable 
power  of  imagination  is  shown  by'  the  anonymous  author. 

Sums,  Writing,  and  Spelling ,  for  Standard  I .  (Moffatt  Paige.) — A  packet 
of  30  large-sized  cards,  containing  on  the  one  side  sums  and  tables ;  on 
the  other,  exercises  in  writing  and  spelling. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  February  28th,  1889. 

Andrews’s  (T.)  Scientific  Papers,  with  Memoir  by  P.  G.  Tait  and  A.  C.  Brown, 
8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Badourcau  (A.) :  Les  Sciences  Expe'rimentales  en  1889,  5fr. 

Bertrand  (P.)  :  Lettres  Ine'dites  de  Talleyrand  a  Napole'on,  1800-1899,  7fr.  50; 

Callendar’s  (11.  L.)  Manual  of  Cursive  Shorthand,  12mo,  2s. 

Cardale’s  [Rev.  E.  T.)  New  Testament,  with  Variations  of  Type  in  the  Use  of 
Capitals,  Marginal  Notes,  cr.  8vo,  10s. 

Casquet’s  (F.  A.)  Ilenrj'  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries,  Vol.  2,  8vo, 
12s.  cl. 

Chevillard  (S.)  :  Siam  et  les  Siamois,  3fr.  50. 

Daniel  (A.)  :  L’Annee  Politique  1888,  3fr.  50. 

Dante’s  The  Banquet  (II  Convito),  trans.  by  K.  Hillard,  7s.  6d. 

Deane’s  (Rev.  \V.  J.)  David ;  his  Life  and  Times,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (Men  of  the 
Bible.) 

Delahaye  (P.) ;  L’Anne'e  Electrique,  3fr.  50. 

Dubuc  (P.)  :  Essai  stir  la  Mc'thodeen  Metaphy'sique.  5fr. 

Graham’s  (T.)  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  8vo,  8s.  6d.  cl. 

Hamel  (E.)  :  Ilistoirc  du  Regne  de  Louis  Philippe,  Vol.  1,  8fr. 

Hartmann’s  (F.)  The  Principles  of  Astrological  Germany',  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Heine’s  Prosa,  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.  With  a  Life  of  Heine, 
English  Notes,  ifcc.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Herodotus,  Book  6,  Erato,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
12mo,  4s.  cl. 

Klein’s  (Dr.  J.)  Handbook  of  English  History  for  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
cr.  Svo,  2s.  cl. 

Lange’s  (F.)  Concise  German  Grammar,  First  and  Second  Course,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  each. 

Levasseur  (E.)  :  Les  Alpes  et  les  Grandes  Ascensions,  lOfr. 

Pattison  (M.),  Essays  bv,  collected  and  arranged  bv  H.  Nettleship,  2  vols,  8vo, 
24s.  cl. 

Peattie’s  (J.)  Steam  Boilers,  their  Management  and  Working,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Rambert  (E.)  :  Les  Alpes  Suisses,  3  vols.  15fr. 

Keynier’s  (E.)  The  Voltaic  Accumulator,  an  Elementary'  Treatise,  translated  by 
J.  A.  Berly,  8vo,  9s.  cl. 

Selecta  ex  Justino,  Ciesare,  Cicerone  in  usum  Regia}  Scholee  Etonensis,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  fid.  cl. 

Sexton’s  (A.  II.)  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry',  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Shaw’s  (Rev.  W.  F.)  Ancient  Saints,  Examples  for  Modern  Times,  12nio, 
2s.  cl. 

Taylor’s  (Dr.  J.  E.)  The  Playtime  Naturalist,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Thompson’s  (R.  A.)  Thomas  Becket,  Martyr  Patriot,  6s.  cl. 

Thomson’s  (Sir  W.)  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol.  1,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Tissandier  (G.) :  La  Science  Pratique,  3fr. 

Wallon  (H.) :  Les  Representants  du  Peuple  en  Mission  (1793-94),  Vol.  2, 
7fr.  50. 

Ward’s  (W.)  The  Counter-Reformation,  12mo,  2s.  fid.  cl.  (Epochs  of  Church 
History.) 

Weber  (R.) :  Problcmes  sur  l’Electricitd,  5fr. 

Welles’s  (A.)  Genealogical  Chronology,  4to,  25s.  half-calf. 

Whibley’s  (L.)  Political  Parties  in  Athens  during  the  Pcloponnesiau  War, 
12mo,  2s.  fid.  cl. 

Words worthiana,  a  Selection  from  Papers  read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society', 
edited  byr  W.  Knight,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  fid.  cl. 

Workman’s  ( Rev.  G.  C.)  The  Text  of  Jeremiah,  or  a  Critical  Investigation,  8vo, 
9s.  cl. 

Wunschendorff  (E.)  :  Traite  de  Tele'graphie  Sous-marine,  40fr. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday',  the  16th  ult. 
Present — Dr.  AVormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Mr.  Chettle,  Rev,  Dr.  Conder,  Rev.  Canon 
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Daniel,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Stievenard,  and  Mr.  Storr. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  wore  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Blakey,  who  had 
passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Doan  presented  the  Report  of  the  Examination  Committee.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  (1)  that  Hebrew  should  ho  included 
among-  the  optional  subjects  for  1st  and  2nd  Class  candidates  at 
the  Certificate  Examinations ;  (2)  that  the  conditions  of  passing  in  the 
First  Class  should  bo  modified  so  as  to  make  a  place  in  the  Honours 
Division  dependent  on  the  total  of  a  candidate’s  marks  without  regal’d 
to  the  subjects  taken,  and  to  allow  to  hoys  the  same  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  obligatory  subjects  as  was  now  conceded  to  girl  candidates. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  Moderators  and  Examiners  for  the  year  were  re-appointed. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex- Blake,  D.D.,  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  and  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve  was  re-elected 
Dean,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Pinches,  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College : — 

Rev.  F.  F.  Buss,  M.A.  Camb.,  Shoreditch  Vicarage,  Hoxton  Sq. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Munns,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  44  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Mr.  B.  Hackett,  Ripley  College,  Derby. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gorman,  St.  Aloysius  School,  Oxford. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Timas,  M.A.  Dublin,  The  Charterhouse,  Godaiming. 

Miss  I.  Mills,  106  Stockwell  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Mr.  M.  Roderick,  Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 

Mr.  F.  Baker,  A.C.P.,  97  Mont  Durand,  Guernsey. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bleaney,  1  Bury  Villa,  Edgware. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Perkins,  Church  Street,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Bannister,  West  Bank,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Mr.  A.  O’Neill,  7  McKcrrel  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  Camb.,  The  Clergy  House,  Balham 
Hill,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  Dublin,  183  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

The  following  hooks  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council :  — 

Ginn  &  Co, — Allen  and  Grecnough’s  Latin  Grammar. 

Laurie.—  Crombie’s  Translation  of  De  Guimp’s  “  Pestalozzi.” 

Longmans. — Proctor’s  Student's  Atlas;  Salmon’s  Junior  School  Grammar; 
Elementary  Mathematics;  Burrell’s  Building  Construction  and  Drawing  ;  Marshall 
and  Welsford’s  School  Arithmetic. 

Marfles  &  Co. — Edwards’  “Commercial  Education.” 

Education  Department,  Washington,  U.S.— “  Industrial  Education  in  the 
South,”  by  Itcv.  A.  D.  Mayo  ;  Report  of  the  (United  States)  Commissioner  of 
Education,  188(5 — 18S7- 

By  the  Author.— Norman’s  “Coin  of  the  Realm  :  What  is  it?  ” 


9948.  (W.  S.  M‘Cay,  M.A.) — A,  B,  C,  D  arc  four  points  on  a  circle. 
Omitting  each  point  in  turn,  we  have  four  triangles  ;  prove  that  the  six¬ 
teen  centres  of  the  circles  touching  the  sides  of  these  triangles  lie  in  fours 
on  four  parallel  lines  and  also  in  fours  on  four  perpendicular  lines,  and 
that  the  two  sets  of  lines  are  parallel  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between 
AC  and  BD. 

Solution  by  Frederic  R.  J.  Hervey  ;  W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  the  four  centres  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  leaving  out  A  bo  denoted  by 
a,  and  so  on.  If  B  move  to  A,  BC,  BD 
turn  through  equal  angles,  and  so  there¬ 
fore  do  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  BCD, 

BDC.  Hence  the  bisectors  of  the  angles 
at  the  common  base  of  the  triangles  ACD, 

BCD  determine  two  concyclic  and  rect¬ 
angular  sets  of  points  abab  ;  aa,  bb, 
being  diameters.  The  diagonals  aa,  bb 
are  in  one  rectangle,  the  internal 
bisectors,  in  the  other  the  external 
bisectors,  of  the  angles  A,  B ;  the  bi¬ 
sectors  of  the  angles  between  them  (and 
hence  the  sides  ab)  are  evidently  parallel 
to  those  of  the  angles  between  AC,  BD  and  AD,  BC. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


8022.  (J-  Brill,  B.A.)— PQR  is  a  triangle  circumscribed  to  a 
parabola  whose  focus  is  S  and  vertex  A.  P',  Q',  R'  are  the  points  of  con¬ 
tact  of  QR,  RP,  PQ.  SL,  SM,  SN  are  diameters  of  circles  passing  through 
S  and  touching  the  parabola  at  P',  Q',  R'  respective! y,  and  SK  is  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  circles  circumscribing  the  triangle  PQR.  0  is  the  centroid 
of  the  triangle  PQR,  O'  that  of  the  triangle  P'Q'R',  and  H  that  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  LMN.  QR,  RP,  PQ  meet  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  in  X,  Y,  Z, 
ami  U  is  a  point  taken  in  the  same  tangent,  so  that  3 .  AU  =  AX  +  AY  +  AZ. 
Prove  that  AS  .  HIv  =  3  .  SU  .  00'. 

Solution  by  G  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  P'  be 
{am^,  'lam )  and  the  equation  to 
the  parabola  y-  =  4 ax.  Draw  SL 
cutting  the  normal  P'G  at  P'  in  C, 
making  Z  P'SC  =  Z  SP'C  and 
CL  =  CS  ;  then  SL  is  a  diameter 
of  the  circle  touching  the  curve 
in  P'  and  passing  through  S,  and 

Z  LSA  =  7t—  6—  2d  =  it  —  36. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— PUPILS’  EXAMINATION. 

Errata  in  Class  List  (Christmas,  1888.) 

Second  Class  (Bots). 

2nd  Division:  insert  Davies,  H.,  Park-y-velvet  Grammar  and  Science  S.,  Car¬ 
marthen,  and  omit  iu  3rd  Division. 

Second  Class  (Girls). 

1st  Division :  insert  Lock,  A.  J.,  Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.  of  Wight. 

1st  Division;  insert  Manlove,  L.  M.,  Private  tuition,  and  omit  in  2nd  Division. 

2nd  Division  :  insert  Moate,  J.  McK.,  Strathwillan  House,  Commercial  Road,  E,, 
and  omit  in  3rd  Class,  1st  Division. 

Third  Class  (Boys). 

1st  Division:  insert  Lucas,  H.  F.,  Bourne  College,  Birmingham,  and  omit  in 
2nd  Class,  2nd  Division. 

2nd  Division  :  insert  Costigan,  P.  J.,  Waverley  School,  Liverpool,  and  omit  in 
2nd  Class,  3rd  Division. 

Third  Class  (Girls). 

1st  Division  :  insert  Gayton,  E.,  Private  tuition. 

1st  Division :  insert  Otter,  A.  E.,  Tewkesbury  High  School. 


MATHEMATICS. 


9892.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — Prove  that,  if  any  triangle  of 
maximum  area  he  inscribed  in  an  ellipse,  then  the  circle  circumscribing 
it,  the  circles  of  curvature  to  the  ellipse  at  its  apices,  and  the  ellipse  itself 
will  all  five  intersect  each  other  in  one  and  the  same  point. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

If  P  he  a  point  on  a  circle  whose  eccentric  angle  (measured  from  a  fixed 
radius  OA  in  a  fixed  sense  of  rotation)  is  a,  then  the  eccentric  angle  of  a 
point  Q,  such  that  PQ  and  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  P  arc  equally  in¬ 
clined  to  OA,  is  easily  found  to  he  =  —  3a. 

For  the  three  vertices  Pb  P2,  P3  of  a  maximum  inscribed  (equilateral) 
triangle  whose  eccentric  angles  are  a,  a  +  fw,  a  +  the  associated  points 
Qn  Q2>  Q3  each  coincide  with  the  point  Q  whose  eccentric  angle  =  —  3a  ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  eccentric  angles  of  the  four  points  Pu  P2,  P3,  Q  =  2ir. 

Hence,  projecting  orthogonally,  fee. 


2555.  (The  late  Professor  De  Morgan.) — The  following  is  a  theorem 
of  which  an  elementary  proof  is  desired.  It  was  known  before  I  gave  it 
in  a  totally  different  form  in  a  communication  (April,  1867)  to  the 
Mathematical  Society  on  the  conic  octogram  ;  and  the  present  form  is  as 
distinct  from  the  other  two  as  they  are  from  one  another.  If  I,  II,  III, 
IV  he  the  consecutive  chord-lines  of  one  tetragon  inscribed  in  a  conic, 
and  1,  2,  3,  4  of  another;  the  eight  points  of  intersection  of  I  with  2 
and  4,  II  with  1  and  3,  III  with  2  and  4,  IV  with  1  and  3,  lie  in  one 

conic  section.  A  proof  is  especially  asked  for  when  the  first  conic  is  a 

pair  of  straight  lines.  There  is,  of  course,  another  set  of  eight  points  in 
another  conic,  when  the  pairs  13,  24  are  interchanged  in  the  enunciation. 

Solution  by  AV.  S.  Foster. 

Let  the  equations  of  the  lines  ho 

I,  a  =  0  ;  II,  0  =  0  ;  III,  7=0;  IV,  A a  +  yS  +  vy  =  0. 

(1)  71«-hw1^4  «i7  =  0  ;  (2)  7aa+ ...  =  0  ;  (3)  ?3a  +  ...  =  0  ; 

(4)  74a  +  ...  =  0. 

The  conic  circumscribing  the  quadrilateral  of  which  I,  II,  III,  IV  are 
the  consecutive  sides  is  /3  (Aa  +  yl3  +  vy)  =  Ay  ay, 
and  the  conic  circumscribing  the  other  quadrilateral  is 
(l^a  +  niiB  +  nxy)  (^a  +  «h^  +  ,hy)  =  (4a  J  »hfr  +  n.2y)  (7,a  +  fRJ/3  +  «47). 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9960.  (E.  Lemoine.)— On  circonscrit  a  toutes  les  ellipses  homofocales 
de  foyers  F  et  F'  dcs  rectangles  dont  les  directions  des  cotes  sont  donnees ; 
demontrer  que  tous  les  points  do  contact,  quelle  quo  soit  l’ellipse  a 
laquello  cst  circonscrit  un  rectangle,  appartiennent  anno  rneme  hyperbole 
equilatere  qui  passe  par  F  et  par  F',  qui  a  pour  asymptotes  les  paralleles 
aux  cotes  des  rectangles  menees  par  le  centre  des  ellipses.  Le  lieu  des 
sommets  de  oes  hyperboles  equilateres,  quand  la  direction  des  cotes  dcs 
rectangles  varie,  est  une  lcmniscate  do  Bernoulli. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

La  droite  a  (Fig.  1)  do  direction  donnee  est  touchee  par  une  des  co- 
niques  de  foyers  F  et  F'  an  point  P,  pour  lequcl  PF  ct  PF'  font  de  part  et 
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d’autre  des  angles  egaux  avec  a.  Le  lieu  de  P  est  done  en  memo  temp 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

le  lieu  du  point  d’ intersection  de  deux  droites  antiparalleles  par  rapport  a 
la  direction  donnee,  dont  l’une  passe  par  F  et  1’ autre  par  F',  c.-a-d. 
l’hyperbole  equilatere  a  centre  0,  qui  passe  par  F  et  F'  et  dont  les 
asymptotes  OQ,  et  OR  sont  paralleles  aux  cotes  des  rectangles  determines 
par  la  direction  donnee  (probleme  du  reverbere  hisse). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9951.  (D.  Biddle.) — Required  that  function  of  x  which,  when  x  is 
replaced  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  yields  respectively  0,  §,  «ai. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  R.  W.  D.  Christie  ;  and  others. 

Let  x5  +  bx4  +  c.r3  +  dx2  +  ex  be  the  function  of  x  required ;  then,  by 
putting  x  =  1,  2,  3,  4  respectively,  four  equations  are  formed  from  which 
b,  c,  d,  e  are  determined.  Substituting  these  values,  the  function  becomes 
(64800^-647577^  +  2263362a:3- 3221847*?+  1541262a;)/ 64800. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9842.  (Professor  Barbarin.)— Etant  donnes  deux  points  A,  B,  et 
une  droite  AX,  trouver  sur  celle-ci  un  point  C,  tel  quo  le  produit  des 
projections  des  droites  CA,  CB  sur  la  bissectrice  de  Tangle  ACB  soit  egal 
a  un  carre  donne  k2. 

Solution  by  Professors  DeWachter,  Chakra vauti,  and  others. 

If  Ca,  Ci 3  be  the  projections  of 
AC  =  y  and  CB  =  x,  c  denoting  AB, 

C'a  =  y  cos  ^C  and  C/3  =  x  cos  ^C  ; 

Ca  .  C/3  =  xy  cos2^C  =  k2. 

Putting  the  value  of  cos  |C  in  this 
expression,  we  get  (x  +  y)2  =  i/c2  +  c2. 

Hence  the  following  construction  : — 

On  both  sides  of  A  take  AP  =  AP'  =  (4/j2  +  c2)^  in  the  given  line  AX,  and 
join  BP,  BP'.  The  perpendiculars  erected  in  the  middle  points  of  BP 
and  BP'  will  meet  AX  in  the  required  points  C,  C'. 


9758.  (J.  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — If  every  section  of  an  ellipsoid 
through  the  axis  of  x  be  contracted  into  a  circle  with  the  centre  of  the 
ellipsoid  as  centre,  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  of  the  section  as  radius, 
prove  that  the  ellipsoid  becomes  thus  contracted  into  the  quadric  surface 

(x2  +  y2  +  z2)(^  +  ^  =  y'2  +  z2. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Prof.  Sarkar  ;  and  others. 


Let  p  be  the  radius  vector  to  any 
point  P'  on  the  ellipsoid ;  and 
r  =  OP,  where  P  is  the  correspond¬ 
ing  point  in  the  locus. 

Then,  if  a,  /3,  y  be  the  direction 
angles  of  OP,  8  the  angle  between 
the  axis  of  z  and  the  trace  of  the 
central  section  through  P'  on  the 
plane  of  yz,  and  <p  the  angle 
between  this  trace  and  OP',  we 
have  cos  a  —  sin  (p;  cos  /3  =  sin  8  cos  cp; 
cos  7  =  cos  8  cos  <p  ;  x  =  r  cos  a  ;  y  = 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


c 


r  cos  /0  ;  z  =  r  cosy. 


9035.  (Professor  Cavallin,  M.A.) — If  A  and  B  are  two  luminous 
points  whose  intensities  are  as  n  :  1,  and  P  a  point  in  an  ellipse  of  which 
they  are  the  foci,  show  (1)  that  the  illumination  of  the  curve  at  P  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  when 

AP  [5  (AP) / (BP)  —  1]  =  «.BP  [5  (BP) / (AP)  —  1]  ; 

(-)  determine  which  it  is,  and  show  that  for  such  points  AP  must  be  >  ^ 
and  <  |  major  axis  ;  and  (3)  show  that,  by  increasing  the  value  of  n,  the 
above  value  of  AP  increases. 


Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  AP  =  r,  BP  =  >■',  I  =  illumination  of  the  curve  at  P,  then,  by 
Optics,  it  may  be  shown  that  I  =  a  (nr'2  +  r2)  /  (rr)*, 


where  A  =  constant ;  also  r  -f  r  —  2a. 

Hence  dljdr  =  A  {(or  —  /)  r2—  (or'  —  r)  nr'2}  /(>’/)* ; 

therefore  I  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  when 

r(5rj/~  1)  =  nr'  (or'/r-l) . .  (1). 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9745.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.)  —  Soient  A,  0  deux  sommets 
opposes  d’un  rectangle  ABCD  :  demontrer  que  (1)  la  perpendiculaire 
elevee  de  C  sur  BD  rencontre  la  bissectrice  de  BAD  en  P  ;  demontrer  que 
CP  =  CA  ;  et  de  la  (2)  la  developpee  de  l’hypocycloide  a  quatre  rebroussc- 
ments  cst  aussi  une  hypocycloide  a  quatre  rebroussements. 

Solution  by  Professors  Ignacio  Beyens  ;  Matz  ;  and  o liters. 

1 .  D’apres  la  figure  nous  avons  : 

CAP  =  BAC  — 45°,  HCA=  90°-COD...(1) ; 

APC  =  HCA  -  CAP  =  90°  -  COD  -  (BAC  -  45°), 

APC  =  135°- (COD  +  BAC), 

COD  +  BAC  =  BOA  +  BAC  =  180°- ABO, 

APC  =  135°- (180°- ABO)  =  ABO-450.. .(2). 

D’apres  (1),  (2),  CAP  =  APC;  d’oh  CP  =  CA. 

2.  Si  on  meut  BD  sur  les  droites  AB,  AD, 
qui  forment  Tangle  droite  BAD,  de  telle 
maniere  quo  les  extremites  B,  D  parcourent 
les  cotes  AB,  AD,  elle  engendrera  une  hypo¬ 
cycloide  a  quatre  rebroussements. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9959.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.)— Prove  geometrically,  without  using 
transversals,  that  the  lines  joining  the  points  of  contact  of  the  in-circle 
with  the  sides  to  the  opposite  angles  are  concurrent. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Professor  Steggall  ;  and  others. 


Let  L,  M,  N  be  the  points  of  con¬ 
tact  of  the  in-circle  with  BC,  CA, 
AB  ;  let  D  be  the  mid-point  of  MX, 
and  LD,  AL  meet  the  in-circle  in 
II,  K.  Then  it  is  known  that  DL, 
DH  are  equally  inclined  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  through  D  ;  therefore 

arc  NK  =  arc  HM. 

But  LH  is  the  median  through  L  of 
LMN ;  therefore  LK  is  the  sym- 
median.  Similarly  MB,  NC  are 
symmedians  ;  therefore  LA,  MB,  NC 
cointersect.  [The  lines  in  question 
are  the  symmedian  lines  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  LMN,  and  are  therefore  con¬ 
current.] 


A 


9954.  (E.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — A  celestial  globe  being  fixed  in  any 
position,  there  are,  at  any  instant,  two  opposite  points  of  its  surface,  whose 
central  vectors  aim  truly  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  Show  that,  as  the  Earth  rotates,  the  variable  points  of  coinci¬ 
dence  (as  they  may  be  called)  describe  great  circles  of  their  respective 
spheres. 

Solution  by  Professors  Schoute,  Morel, 
and  others. 

As  a  figure  on  the  sphere  can  be  transferred 
from  one  position  to  another  by  a  rotation 
round  an  axis  through  the  centre,  there  are 
always  two  points  of  coincidence,  the  points 
where  this  axis  cuts  the  sphere.  When  NS  is  the 
axis  of  the  heavens,  N'S'  that  of  the  globe,  and 
P  a  point  of  coincidence,  the  arcs  NP  and  N'P 
arc  equal ;  therefore  the  locus  of  P  is  the  great 
circle  that  bisects  orthogonally  the  arcs  NN' 
and  SS'. 


9831.  (Professor  Malet,  F.R.S.) — Let  pu  p2,  p3,  pA  be  the  perpen¬ 
diculars  from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  a-2x2  +  b~2y2  +  c~2z2—  1  =  0  on 
the  faces  of  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron,  alf  a2,  a:u  at  the  areas  of  the 
faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  V  its  volume.  If  W  be  the  volume  of  the 
tetrahedron  formed  by  joining  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars,  then 
ia1a2aiaiW  =  9p1p2p3p4'V3  (a~2  +  b~2  +  c~2). 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  the  equations  of  the  sides  of  the  self- conjugate  tetrahedron  be 
= x  cos  a!  +  y  cos  /8j  +  z  cos  yx  —  px  =  0,  a3  =  x  cos  a3  +  y  cos /83  +  z  cos  y3  - p3  =  0, 
a2^xco$a2  + ycosp2  +  zcosy.2—p2  =  0,  a4=  ^cosa4  +  ycos/S4  +scosy4—  jU4  =  0. 
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Then,  identifying  the  equations 

a~2x2  +  b~2y2  +  c~2z2  —  1  =  0,  /«J2  +  ma.p  +  »a32  +pai2  —  0, 

we  have  lpx  cos  ax  +  mp.2  cos  a2  +  np:i  cos  a3  +  pp4  cos  a4  =  0, 

Ip i  cos  Px  +  mp2  cos  $>  +  nps  cos  /3:,  +ppA  cos  /3,  =  0, 

7^!  cos  7X  +  mp.2  cos  72  +  np3  cos  73  +  pp+  cos  74  =  0, 
l  (1  +  kpx-)  +  in  (1  +  kp.?)  +  n  (1  +  Jcp£)  +p  (l  +  kpf)  =  0, 
where  '  k  =  a~2  + 1>-‘- +  c~2. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10025.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — P  is  a  point  on  an  ellipse; 
the  circle  of  curvature  of  which  cuts  the  ellipse  in  Q ;  another  circle 
touching  the  conic  at  P  cuts  the  conic  in  two  points  R,  S  ;  another  circle 
through  QRS  cuts  the  conic  in  a  given  point  A.  Show  that  there  are  five 
positions  of  P  which  satisfy  this  condition,  and  that  they  are  the  apices  of 
a  pentagon  of  maximum  area  that  can  he  inscribed  in  the  ellipse. 

— 028.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — On  donne  une  sphere  et  un  point 
fixe  S.  On  coupe  la  sphere  par  un  plan  P,  et  l’on  prend  le  petit  cercle 
d’ intersection,  ainsi  obtenu,  comme  directrice  d’un  cone  qui  a  S  pour 
sommet.  Ce  c6ne  coupe  de  nouveau  la  sphere  suivant  un  petit  cercle 
dont  le  plan  est  Q..  Demontrer  que,  si  l’on  fait  varier  le  plan  P,  de  fa(;on 
qu’il  passe  par  un  point  fixe,  le  plan  Q  passe  aussi  toujours  par  un  meme 
point. 

— 027.  (Professor  Abinash  Chandra  Basu.) —  If  x2  +  xy  +  y2  =  a'2, 
x2  +  xz  +  z2  =  b2,  y2  +  yz  +  z2  =  c2,  a,  b,  c  being  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  find 
(1 )  the  value  of  xy  +yz  +  xz  ;  and  (2)  show  how  to  solve  the  set  of  equations. 

— 028.  (Professor  Decamps.) — On  donne  sur  une  droite  quatre  points 
A,  B,  C,  D.  Sur  AC  et  BD  comme  cordes,  on  decrit  deux  segments 
capables  d’un  meme  angle  variable  et  se  coupant  en  P  et  Q.  Lieu  du 
milieu  de  corde  commune  PQ. 

—  029.  (Professor  Thohin.) — Sur  un  billard  rectangulaire,  on  lance 
une  bille  M  de  maniere  a  ce  qu’elle  aille  rencontrer  une  autre  bille  N, 
a  pres  avoir  touche  les  quatre  bandes  du  billard.  Montrer  que  les  quatre 
routes  differentes  que  l’on  peut  faire  suivre  a  la  bille  M  passent  par  un 
meme  point. 

— 030.  (Professor  Steggall.) — Prove  that,  if  from  a  fixed  point 
on  the  circumscribing  circle  of  a  triangle,  lines  be  drawn  to  cut  the  sides 
in  order  at  the  same  angle,  the  points  of  intersection  lie  on  a  line  which 
envelopes  a  parabola. 

— 031.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Si  la  droite  OH  qui  joint  lo  centre  dn 
cercle  circonscrit  au  triangle  ABC,  a  1’ orthocentre,  est  perpendiculaire  a 
la  bissectrice  de  triangle  ACB,  Tangle  C  est  necessairement  egal  a  60°. 

— 032.  (Professor  G-enese,  M.A.) — S,  S'  are  the  foci  ofa  conic,  LL'  a 
tangent  terminated  by  the  asymptotes.  Prove  that  L,  L'  are  the  foci  of 
a  conic  of  which  SS'  is  a  tangent  terminated  by  the  asymptotes. 

— 033.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.)  —  On  considere  deux  cercles 
concentriques  A,  A'.  Soit  T  une  tangente  &  A  et  soit  T'  une  tangente  a 
A',  perpendiculaire  a  A.  II  existe  une  hyperbole  H,  ayant  A  et  A'  pour 
axes  de  symetrie  et  passant  par  le  centre  commun  des  circonferences 
A  .  A'.  On  propose  d’etablir — (1)  le  lieu  des  sommets  de  H  est  un  systeme 
de  deux  cercles ;  (2)  le  lieu  des  foyers  reels  de  H  est  aussi  un  systeme  de 
deux  cercles. 

— 034.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that,  of  the  four  focal  circles  of  a 
circular  cubic  or  bicircular  quartic,  any  two  are  orthogonal,  and  the 
radii  are  connected  by  the  relation  2  (p~2)  =  0. 

— 035.  (Professor  Oob.) — Sur  les  cotes  de  ABC,  on  construit  six 
triangles  isosceles  semblables;  soient  P((,  Pi,  Pc  les  sommets  des  triangles 
exterieurs  a  ABC,  et  soient  Q„,  Qf,,  Q, •  les  sommets  des  triangles  interieurs. 
Montrer  que  les  quadrilateres  AP£,Q„P?,  AQ«PaQ(.  sont  des  parallelo- 
grammes. 

— 036.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — Two  rough  inclined  planes  make 
equal  angles  a  with  the  horizon,  and  are  separated  by  a  short  hard  smooth 
horizontal  plane  :  a  perfectly  elastic  particle  is  projected  directly  up  one 
of  the  inclined  planes  with  a  velocity  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  a,  it  then  descends  and  after  impact  ascends  the  other  plane :  find 
the  height  to  which  it  will  rise  ;  also  the  whole  time  of  motion  before  it 
is  brought  to  rest  and  the  aggregate  distance  traversed  in  that  time,  the 
angle  of  friction  being  A. 


— 037.  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyens.) — Si  (Pj),  (P2),  (P3)  sont  les  pieds 
des  perpcndiculaires  abaissees  du  point  de  Lemoine  d’un  triangle  sur  les 
cutes  BC,  AC,  AB,  on  aura  la  relation 

(BP,/«)  +  (CP 2/b)  t  (APa  'c)  =  (CP ,/a)  +  (APj/i)  +  (BP3/c)  =  f. 


— 038.  (Professor  Boiidage.) — Trace  the  curve  represented  in  trilinear 
coordinates,  by  the  equation  a  (/3  —  7)3  +  $  (7  —  a)3  +  7  (a  -  £)3  =  0 . 

-039.  (P  rofessor  Catalan.) — Soit  la  serie 


y 


x  +  F2  +  2x 1  +  . . .  + 


v  +  2  n  +  3  2  n 


—  xntl  +  ... 


2  3  n 

qui  est  convorgento  si  Ton  suppose  .r<|-.  Demontrer  qu’on  a  pour 


toutes  les  valeurs  de  l’exposant  to, 


1  ,  to  4-  3  o  to  4-  4  to  -t-  5 

(l-y)w  2  2  3 

1  tv  +  n— 2  w  +  2n  —  1 
2  6  n 


+  tv  — - - - 


a;3  4- ... 
*“  + ... . 


10040.  (Prof  .W olstenholme.) — In  a  tetrahedron  OABC,  the  sum  of 
the  angles  BAC,  BOC  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  ABO,  ACO  ;  prove 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  CBA,  COAwill  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles 
OCB,  OAB,  and  the  sum  of  ACB,  AOB  will  also  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
OAC,  OBC.  Or,  if  the  sum  of  the  six  plane  angles  subtended  by 
BC,  CA,  AB  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  six  subtended  by  OA,  OB,  OC, 
then  will  the  sum  of  the  pair  subtended  by  BC  =  sum  of  the  pair  sub¬ 
tended  by  OA  ;  and  similarly  for  CA,  OB  ;  and  for  AB,  OC. 

—  041.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.)— K  being  the  symmedian  point 
of  the  triangle  ABC,  we  have  AK  4-  BK  +  CK  =  (a  +  b  +  c)  /  V 3. 

—  042.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne  deux  droites  rectangulaires 
OX,  OY.  Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  points  queleonques  de  OX  ;  A',  B',  C' 
trois  points  queleonques  de  OY ;  A",  B",  C"  trois  points  divisant 
les  droites  AA',  BB',  CC'  dans  le  rapport  a  :  1  ;  A'",  B'",  C"'  trois  points 
divisant  ces  droites  dans  le  rapport  (3:1.  Cela  pose:  demontrer  que 
(1)  Les  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  A  sur  B"C",  de  B  sur  C"A",  de  C 
sur  A"B"  concourent  en  un  meme  point  P ;  (2)  Lorsque  a  varie,  P  decrit 
une  droite  ;  (3)  Les  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  A"  sur  B'"C'",  de  B"  sur 
C'"A'",  de  C''  sur  A"'B'"  concourent  en  un  point  Q ;  (4)  Lorsque  a  varie, 
Q  decrit  une  droite ;  (0)  Lorsque  /3  varie,  Q  decrit  une  hyperbole 
equilatere. 

— 043.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Prove,  geometrically,  that  the  angles 
under  which  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  seen  from  its  isodynamic  centres 
(points  common  to  the  three  circles  of  Apollonius)  differ  60°  from  the 
corresponding  angles  of  the  triangle. 

— 044.  (The  Editor.) — A  straight  line  is  divided  into  n  equal  parts, 
and  i  of  the  points  of  section  are  taken  at  random  ;  find  (1)  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  these  points  from  one  end  of  the 
given  line  shall  be  less  than  a  given  magnitude  ;  and  (2)  what  the  result 
becomes  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

— 045.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.)— D'E'F'  are  the  mid-points  of  BC,  CA, 
AB ;  Xl,  Xl';  X^,  XT/  the  Brocard  points  of  ABC,  D'E'F'  respectively; 
prove  that  (1)  XlXlj,  Xl'Xl/  intersect  in  the  common  centroid  (G),  and 
X1X1/,  Xl'fli ...  in  the  point  «3a  =  Pfi  =  c3y  (T) ;  (2)  the  join  of  the  centres 
(V,  V')  of  the  Brocard  ellipses  of  the  twro  triangles  passes  through  Gr  and 
T,  and  Gr  is  a  point  of  trisection  of  VV' ;  (3)  if  L,  L' ;  M,  M' ;  N,  N'  are 
the  points  where  the  ellipses  touch  the  respective  sides,  then  LL',  MM', 
NN'  intersect  in  G,  and  AL',  BM',  CN'  intersect  in  T;  (4)  if 
Q  =  «4 +...  +  ...+  b2c2  then  the  equation  to  the  Brocard  circle  of 

D'E'F'  may  be  written  «/3y  +  ...  4-  ...  =  (a a  +  ...  +  ...)  (pa  +  q/3  +  ry),  where 
p  =  a  (Q,—  2 a*)  /  4  abek,  (k  =  a 2  +  b2  +  c 2) ; 

(0)  find  the  equation  to  the  Brocard  ellipse  ;  (6)  show  how  to  obtain  the 
equation  to  the  Brocard  circle  of  the  pedal  triangle  of  ABC,  and  prove 
coordinates  of  Brocard  points  of  triangle  formed  by  joining  points  of 
contact  of  in-circle  ABC  with  the  sides  to  be  proportional  to 

(cos2  |A  +  cos2  ^B)  /  cos2  JA,  (cos2  |A  +  cos2  ^C)  /  cos2  |A, 

(cos2  |B  +  cos2  C)  /  cos2  |B,  (cos2  |B  +  cos2  JA)  /  cos2  |B, 

(cos2  |C  +  cos2  JA)  /  cos2  |C,  (cos2  ^C  +  cos2  ^B)  /  cos2  |C. 

• — 046.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  ABC  un  triangle  inscrit  dans  une 
hyperbole  equilatere  ayant  pour  centre  le  milieu  O  de  BC ;  demontrer 
que  (1)  la  tangente  en  A  a  cette  hyperbole  est  symediane  du  triangle 
ABC  ;  (2)  si  le  diametre  OM  perpendiculaire  a  BC  coupe  AB  en  M,  et 
que  H  soit  le  pied  de  la  perpendiculaire  abaissee  de  M  sur  AC,  les  axes  de 
l’hyperbole  sont  les  bissectrices  de  Tangle  COH  ;  (3)  si  un  cercle  et  une 
hyperbole  equilatere  sont  concentriques,  les  tangentes  a  l’hyperbole  aux 
extremites  d’un  de  leurs  diametres  communs  sont  perpendiculaires  a 
1’ autre  diametre  commun. 

— 047.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — Suppose  the  number  of  candidates 
(say  30)  at  a  School  Board  election  be  double  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled  (viz.  15),  which  latter  is  also  the  number  of  votes  any  one  elector 
can  give  to  one,  or  divide  amongst  two  or  more  candidates.  Find  in  how 
many  different  ways  the  said  elector  can  give  his  15  votes.  [This 
Question  has  caused  some  excitement,  as  two  different  sets  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  have  given  different  solutions,  leading  to  the  respective  results 
614429671,  229916315790.] 

- — 048.  (Dr.  Traill.  Generalisation  of  Quest.  10047.) — If  the 
number  of  candidates  at  a  School  Board  election  be  n,  and  the  number  of 
vacancies  r,  which  is  also  the  number  of  votes  belonging  to  any  elector, 
prove  that  the  number  of  different  ways  in  whieh  the  said  elector  can 
give  his  r  votes  is  («+»■—  1) !  +  {»•!(«—  1)!}. 

[In  the  particular  case  which  forms  Quest.  10047 ;  this  gives 
(44  !)  -r  (15  !  29  !),  which  agrees  with  the  second  result  in  the  Note.] 

-049.  (J.  Lemaire.)  —  Soit  un  quadrilatere  ABCD  et  une  droite 

parallele  a  la  diagonale  BD.  Cette  droite  rencontre  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA 
respectivement  en  E,  F,  G,  H  ;  AF  et  AG  coupent  CD  et  BC  en  I  et  K. 
Enfin  EK  et  HI  se  rencontrent  en  O.  Demontrer  que  la  droite  CO 
passe  par  le  milieu  de  EH. 
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10050.  (H.  MacColl,  B.A.) — Three  pairs  of  random  points  Pj,  P2  ; 
Qj,  Q,2 ;  R1(  R_,  are  taken  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  and  three  pairs 
Pu  Pi  >  ?i>  Qi >  ri!  r2  are  taken  inside  the  circle.  The  three  straight  lines 
(produced  indefinitely)  P1P2,  Q1Q2,  RJL  "will  form  a  triangle  of  area  a 
say;  and  the  three  P\P%,  q2q»,  »y2  will  form  another  of  area  /3,  say.  Find 
(1)  the  chance  that  the  latter  triangle  will  lie  wholly  within  the  circle ; 
and  (2)  the  average  value  of  the  fraction  a  :  0. 

— 051.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — Give  Newton’s  mechanical  method 

of  describing  the  cissoid,  with  complete  demonstration. 

— 052.  (G.  Russo.) — Surle  cote  AC  du  triangle rectangulaire  ABC, on 

prend  le  point  D,  de  telle  sorte  que  AD  !  DC  =  m  :  n.  Par  D  on  eleve 
snr  AC  la  perpendiculaire  DEF.  Lcs  points  F,  E  etant  les  intersections 
de  cette  perpendiculaire  avec  les  cotes  AB,  BC  ;  demontrer  que  l’on  a  : 

AB7'  :  BP7*  =  (»2  +  «),‘(AF7*±CEa)/KBC7i±m7‘AB7‘), 
a  =  v in  (in  +  «)2  AF:i .  BE:i  /  2  (ns AF2  f  »t2BE2)  ; 

BP  designant  la  perpendiculaire  menee  du  sommet  de  l’angle  droit  sur 
l’hypotenuse,  et  A  l’aire  du  triangle  ABC. 

— 053.  (W.J.C.  Siiaiii',  M.A.  Extension  of  Quest.  9513.) — If  common 
tangents  he  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  with  class  and  to  a  curve  of  the  second 
class,  and  if  these  he  arranged  in  m  pairs,  and  from  their  m  intersections 
the  other  tangents  he  drawn  to  the  first  curve,  prove  that  they  will  all  touch 
a  curve  of  class  m—  2.  This  theorem  reduces  to  Quest.  9513,  if  the 
conic  he  replaced  hy  two  points,  and  if  these  points  become  coincident. 

— 054.  (W.  S.  M’Cay,  M.A.) — Soient  AB  un  diametre  d’une  circonfer- 
ence  et  CD  une  corde  perpendiculaire  a  AB  au  point  E.  Si  a,  b,  c,  d  sont 
les  distances  des  points  A,  B,  C,  D  a  une  droite  quelconque  L  et  (A  ;  y.) 
le  rapport  des  segments  BE,  AE,  demontrer  la  relation 
a«2  +  ^2  =  (a  +  /x)  (cd  +  CE2). 

Deduire  de  la  l’enveloppe  d’une  droite  L  satisfaisant  a  la  condition 
A  a2  +  lib'2  =  const. 

-055.  (A.  Soyeh.) — Resoudre  le  systeme  d’ equations 
(x  +  y)  (1  +  xy  +  x-y  +  x  y"  +  x 2y2)  +  xy  =  a, 
xy  (x  +  y)(x  +  y  +  xy)  (x  +  y  +  xy  +  x2y  +  xif)  =  b. 

— 056.  (Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.) — A  system  of  triangles  of 
given  species  are  inscribed  in  a  given  triangle ;  prove  that  (1)  the  envelope 
of  each  side  is  a  parabola  which  touches  the  two  sides  of  the  given 
triangle  including  that  side  ;  (2)  the  three  parabolas  have  a  common  focus 
which  is  the  common  centre  of  homology  of  the  system  of  inscribed 
triangles ;  (3)  their  vertical  tangents  form  the  minimum  triangle  of  the 
system  ;  and  (4)  that  diameters  of  these  parabolas  through  corresponding 
vertices  of  the  given  triangle  meet  at  a  point  which  is  isogonally  conjugate 
to  the  common  centre  of  homology. 

-057.  (E.  Cesaro.) —  Les  coniqucs  issues  de  P,  osculant  en  un  point 
Q  une  memo  ligne,  ont  leurs  centres  sur  une  conique  dont  le  centre  est 
aux  trois  quarts  de  PQ. 

— 058.  (Col.  H.  W.  L.  Dime.) — ABC  is  a  given  triangle,  and  the 
sides  are  divided  in  A',  B',  C'  so  that  BA'  ;  A'C  =  n  ;  m,  CB'  ;  B'A  =  £  ;  n, 
AC'  ;  C'B  =  m  :  l,  where  l—m  —  n  =  0  ;  also  B",  C"  are  taken  in  CA,  AB, 
where  C'A',  A'B'  meet  them  ;  and  AA',  BB',  CC'  meet  in  O.  Prove  that, 
if  OA  is  produced  to  P,  so  that  OP  =  30A,  the  points  B",  C",  and  P  are 
collinear  ;  BB"  and  CC"  are  parallel ;  and  B"C"  is  the  diameter  of  a  conic 
to  which  ABC  is  self-conjugate  ;  BB"  touching  at  B",  CC"  at  C",  CC' 
at  C',  and  BB'  at  B'.  Prove  that,  if  m  =  n,  P  will  be  the  centre  of 
the  conic. 

— 059.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Prove  that  every  perfect  number 
except  the  first  two  is  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  odd  cubes. 

-060.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — -Prove  that  the  intersection  of  the 

Brocard-axes  An,C,  AfloB  is  the  intersection  of  the  Brocard-circlo  and 
the  symmedian  through  A. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONG’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

GffiSAR,  Book  1 ;  JENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  Is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Yol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6<f. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1889  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  lias  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MARMION  ”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “ Lady  of  the  Lake." 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts ,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 


are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer , 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  h 


1889:— 

CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
SALLUST,  CATILINE,  is. 

VIRGIL,  jENEID,  Book  II.  Is. 
VIRGIL,  jENEID,  Book  VI.  Is. 
PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

tes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY.  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER,  2s  Gd 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2*.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC  2s.  Gd. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E  0. 
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Sale  more  than  60,000. 
FOWLE’S  “EASY”  LATIN  BOOKS. 

Short  and  “  Easy  ”  Latin  Book.  1/0 
First  “Easy”  Latin  Reading  Book.  2/6 
Second  “Easy”  Latin  Reading  Book.  2/0 
A  New  “Easy”  Latin  Primer.  2/0 
Selections  from  Latin  Authors.  2/- 
Do.  Prose,  1/-  Poetry,  1/- 
Latin  Primer  Rules  Made  “  Easy.”  2/- 
Simple  Exercises.  Series  I.  6<l. 

Simple  Exercises.  Series  II.  1/- 

FOWLE’S  “EASY  ”  GREEK  BOOKS. 

Short  and  “Easy”  Greek  Book,  2/- 
First  “Easy”  Greek  Reading  Book.  3  - 
Second  “Easy* ’’Greek  Reading  Book.  3/ 

First  Eton  Greek  Reader.  1/- 
First  Book  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  1/6 

FOWLE’S  “EASY”  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

First  Book  of  “Easy”  Poetry"  for  Schools.  1/0 
Gods  and  Heroes — An  “  Easy  ”  Mythology.  1/- 
Miscellaneous  Papers  on  English  History.  6d. 

Geography  of  the  World — Introductory-.  4d. 

Geography-  of  the  World — Land.  4d. 

Geography  of  the  World — Water.  4d. 

Geography  of  the  World— Parts  L,  II.,  III.  1/- 
Geoc.raphy  of  England  and  Wales.  Od. 

FOWLE’S  “  EASY  ”  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

A  Short  Bible  History-.  6d. 

Wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  Od. 

Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Od. 

Short  Papers  on  Jewish  History.  Od. 

Our  Saviour’s  Early  and  Later  Life.  1/- 
Miracles  and  Parables  of  Our  Saviour.  1/- 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Od. 


“Since the  days  of  Dr.  Kercliever  Arnold  no  such  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  classical  school  books  as  that  achieved  by  Mr.  Fowle.” — 

School  Board  Chronicle. 


“  The  same  good  work  which  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  has  done  for  beginners  in 
Latin  he  has  now  performed  for  those  beginning  Greek.” — John  Bull. 

“The  author  of  these  books,  who  is  a  classical  scholar  of  high  attainments,  has 
performed  a  difficult  and  important  task  with  complete  success.” — 

Worcester  Journal. 


“They  remain  now  as  when  they  were  published— the  simplest  and,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  effective  of  any  classical  primers  we  know.” — 

Literary  Churchman. 


London : 


RELFE  BROTHERS,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


Will  be  published  in  March,  price  2s.  6d. 


University  Correspondence  Classes, 

(Founded  in  1882.) 


A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  PREPARES  FOR  ALL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS, 

AND  FOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  AND  THE 
L.L.A.  (ST.  ANDREWS). 


EVEisrznsra-  classes 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SAME  TUTORS. 


PRIVATE  ORAL  TUITION, 

With  or  without  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  London. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

62  passed  the  Canih.  Higher  in  Six  Years,  81  the 
Intermediate  Arts,  125  the  B.A.,  21  the  B.Sc., 

2  (in  1SS8)  the  31. A. 

More  Candidates  passed  the  B.A.  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  from 
these  Classes,  than  from  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

Matric.  Manual,  6d.;  Intermediate  Arts  Manual,  6d.;  B.A.  Manual,  6d. 


Secretary —  Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

38  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD,  BRONDESBURY,  LONDON,  NAY. 


pAREY’S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM”  with 

V.y  the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Cakey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers'  Hall,  London. 


THE 

OAhEND/cR 

OF  THE 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

(Late  Bean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1889. 


The  Calendar  contains ,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
documents  of  the  College  ( the  Charter ,  By-Laws ,  Lists  of 
Graduates  and  Members ,  and  of  Schools  examined ,  Re¬ 
gulations  for  the  various  Examinations  of  the  College ,  &c. 
&c.),  an  Appendix  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  the  following 
Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  during  the  past 
year : — 


1.  Diploma  Examination  . 

2.  ,,  ,, 

3.  Pupils’  Examination  . 

4.  ,,  ,, 

5.  ProfessionalPreliminaryExamination, 

>»  j>  ,, 

7.  Mercantile  Examination . 


Midsummer. 

Christmas. 

Midsummer. 

Christmas. 

March. 

September. 

Christmas. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Csesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-third  Edition.  12mo . /is.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  8s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  4s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 


Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Books  I.  to  III.  With  Reading  Lessons 
for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  Text ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Itinerary  from  Kiihiier  of  the  Route  of  the  “Ten  Thousand.’'  Ninth 
Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified  for  Beginners.  Eighteenth 
Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Book  of  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and 

English  History ;  with  Arithmetical  Tables,  Dates,  &c.  Tenth  Edition. 
12ino,  price  Gd. 

First  Steps  in  Reading  and  Learning :  a  Reading-Book  for 

Beginners.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Unitary  Arithmetic.  With  numerous  Examples,  and  Selections 
from  Recent  Examination  Papers;  and  full  Exposition  of  the  “Unitary’ 
System  or  Method  of  Working  Arithmetic  without  rules.  Ninth  Edition. 
12mo.  Price  Is. ;  or  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATION'S  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

15781.  (i.)  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  *20 1.  Su¬ 
perior  advantages. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 

15788.  Jun.  Master.  English  subjects  principally. 
Res. 

15789.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  teach  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  in 
return  for  board,  res  ,  and  lessons  in  Er.,  Mus., 
and  Draw.  South  London. 

15790.  A  Student  Gov.  Age  about  16.  Premium  20 /. 

to  30 1.  Lessons  in  accomplishments. 

15791.  Jun.  Master,  holding  Cert,  of  Local  Exams. 
Work  only  about  1-J  hours  daily.  Would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Lond.  degree  or  Oamb.  Res.  Mutual 
terms. 

15792.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger. 

About  14/.  res.  to  commence. 

15793.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Shorthd.  preferred.  Res. 

15794.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  assist  with  Juniors.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 

15799.^  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  18/.  Lessons 
in  Eng.  and  Accomplishments. 

15806.  A  Gov.  Pupil,  to  assist  with  a  few  pupils  in 
return  for  lessons  in  accomplishments.  Mutual 
terms.  Res. 

15809,  A  French  Master,  to  teach  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Jun. 
Eng.  Res.  30/. 

15813.  A  Gov.  Good  Piano,  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr. 
(convers.).  Res.  30/. 

15814.  Jun.  Master  for  a  class  of  young  boys.  Mu¬ 
tual  terms ;  opportunity  of  acquiring  convers.  Fr. 
and  Ger. 

15817.  A  Gov.  for  four  young  children.  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  usual  elem.  subjs.  with  clem.  Lat.  and 
Mus.  Res.  30/. 

15818.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus  ,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. 
Res.  about  20/. 

15823.Jun.Gov.  Elem  Mus.,  (fee.  Dailv,  about  12/. 
S.W.  Lond. 

15824.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.  Res. 
15825.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.  and  Fr.  Res. 
15820.  Gov.  Student,  to  assist  with  Juniors  in  Eng. 
Three  hours  daily.  Would  receive  lessons  in 
accomplishments.  Premium  18/. 

15827.  Jun.  Master.  General  elem.  subjs.  Res.  10/. 
Time  for  study. 

15830.  A  Gov.  for  five  girls,  eldest  14.  Gcod  Mus. 
and  Eng.  subjs.,  Arith.  A  good  teacher  and  certd. 
Res.  40/. 

15831.  (i.)  A  Master  (Eng.  preferred).  Fr., Ger.,  with 
some  Class,  and  Math.  40/.  to  50/. 

(ii.)  A  Master.  Draw.  &  Piano,  with  some 
Class,  and  Math.  40/.  to  50/. 

15832.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.  and  elem.  Lat. 

(Slithd.  preferred.)  Res.  30/. 

15833.  A  Gov.  for  three  girls,  ages  12  to  14.  Thoro. 
Eng.,  convers.  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  Sing.  Daily,  60  gs. 
Hours  9  to  4.  Age  about  28. 

15834.  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Light  duties,  good  advantages. 
Premium  SI. 

15836.  Jun.  Master.  Subjs.  for  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  20/.  to 
25!. 

15838.  A  Gov.  for  a  small  class  of  young  boys,  with 
some  Mus.  Res.  15/. 

15840.  A  Gov.  for  a  girl  of  14.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.). 

Ger.,  Mus.,  Lat.  Res.  about  30/.  Lond. 

15841.  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Dom.  Econ.,  Dancing. 

Res. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

Register.  MASTERS. 

21158.  Chem.  (Org.  and  Inorg.),  Physics,  Mech 
Math.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Biol.  Age  20.  B.A.  Caml 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21159.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  Age  20.  Re: 
35/. 


21160.  Lat.  and  Greek  (good),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Chem.,  Elec.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Phys.  Age  30. 
S-K.  Queen’s  Prizeman  in  Sci.  Res.  50/.;  non- 
res.  90/. 


21162.  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Piano, 
Violin,  Shorthd.  Age  19.  Res.  10/. 

21164.  Eng..  Fr.,  Math.,  Class.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sports. 

Age  38.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  80/. ;  non-res.  140/. 
21166.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  Age  21.  B.A. 

Denmark.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21167.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger. 
Age  54.  Trained  Cheltenham.  Res.  30/.;  non- 
res.  from  401. 

211G8.  Piano,  Violin,  adv.  liar.,  Counterpt.,  Comp., 
&c.,  Sing.  Age  24.  Non -res. 

21170.  Eng.  and  Math.  (elem.).  Age  15.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 

21171.  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Eng.  subj  Age  22.  B.A. 

Lampeter.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 
21172.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Classics,  Math  ,  Sci.  Age  *27.  Res. 
40/. ;  non  res.  100/. 

21173.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.,  elem. 
Greek,  Math.  Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  50/.  ; 
non-res.  80/. 

21176.  Chem.  (thoro.  and  prac.),  Physics,  Mech., 
Math.,  P'r.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.Sc. 
Victoria  Univ.  Non-res.  120/. 

21179.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Greek,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci., 
Chem.  Age  23.  B.A.  Oxf.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res. 
30/. 

21180.  Classics  (high),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  M.A. 

About  100/.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21181.  Lat.,  Greek,  Eng.,  Math.,  Jun.  Fr.,  Shorthd. 

Age  28.  M.A.  Aberd.  Temp,  appoint,  till  Easter. 
*21183.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  and 
gen.  subj.  Age  46.  Camb.  Univ.  Res.  50/.  to 
70/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

21187.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Athletics. 
Age  25.  B.A.  Caml).,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  120/. 

*21188.  French.  Age  24.  Dinloinc.  Res.  Small 
salary. 

21189.  Eng.,  P’r.  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  convers  ,  (fee.), 
Ital.,  Draw.  Age  35.  1st  Cl.  Trained  Certd. 
Master.  Non-res.  150/. 

21190.  Eng.  subj.,  P'r.,  elem.  Lat,,  Arith.,  Draw., 
Shorthd.,  Athletics.  Age  21.  Res.  30/. 

*21196.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkp ,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem. 
Greek,  Phys.,  Accus.,  Light,  Heat,  Geol.  Age  38. 
C.M.  Res.  50/.  For  Easter. 

21197.  Math,  (high),  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  good  Class., 
Organ,  Violin,  Harm.,  Jun.  P'r.  Non-res.  or  res. 
*21198.  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng. 
subj.  Age  25.  Assoc,  of  the  Inst,  of  Chem.  Non- 
res.  70/.,  or  visiting. 

21199.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  48.  Res.  or  non-res.  Certd. 
21201.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Moral 
Sci.,  Pol.  Econ.,  elem.  Ger.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond. 
1st  Div.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

*21202.  Ger.,  Fr-,  Ital.,  Span.,  Piano,  Violin,  Har., 
Classics,  Eng.  Age  35.  Ph.D.  Res.  from  60/., 
or  non  res. 

21203.  Eng.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Draw.  Age 
23.  Camb.  Local.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

21204.  Good  Classics  and  Math.,  fair  P’r.  and  Ger., 
Sports.  Age  21.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  or  non-res.  in 
good  School. 

21*206.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (mixed),  Chem., 
elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bk.  Age  36.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Lond. 
Matric.  Non-res.  150/. 

21207.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Nat. 

Phil.,  Shtliand,  Draw.  Age  24.  Res.  50/. 

21208.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.,  Mus., 
Sing.,  Drill,  Dancing.  Age  21.  Camb.  Local. 

j|gg  35^ 

21*209.  Math.,  Classics,  Fr.,  Eng.  Age  20.  B.A. 

Camb.  Res.  35/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21210.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Lat,,  elem.  Grk. 
and  Ger.,  P'r.  Age  *22.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res. 
60/.  to  80/. 

21211.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Ileb.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Mech.,  Chem.,  Shthand.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Sen.  Oxf. 
Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21212.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.  Age *23. 
Non-res.  70/. ;  res.  30/. 

21213.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (for 
1st  B.A.),  adv.  Lat.,  elem.  Grk.,  good  Draw., 
Physics,  Chem.,  Phys.  Age  40.  1st  Cl.  C.M. ; 
Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  150/.,  or  visiting. 

21214.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  acq.  abr.),  Hist., 
Span.,  Piano,  Organ,  elem.  Lat.  Age  27.  Res.  or 
non-res. 

*21215.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  elem.  Fr.,  Piano, 
Organ.  Age  15.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

21216.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  Age  49.  B.-es-let.  Res.  70/. ; 
non-res.  120/. 

*21217.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Hydros., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Lond.  Matric. ;  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  35/. ;  non-res.  85/. 

21218.  Classics,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Draw.  Age  60.  Res.  or  non-res. 


21219.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw., 
Bk.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  10/.  to  12/. 
21220.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Lat,,  Grk.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr., 
Piano,  Sing.  Age  19.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

21221.  P'r.  (all  branches),  Eng.  lit.,  &c.  Age  21. 

Bacb.-fes-Iet.  Non-res.  80/.,  or  res. 

21222.  Eng.,  Chem.  (prac.),  Elec,  and  Mag.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  good  Draw,  and  Paint.,  Math.,  P'r.,  Ger., 
Ital.,  Span.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Shthand,  Bk.  Age  30. 
Res.  25/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  50/.  to  100/. 

21223.  Classics,  elem.  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.).  Age  23. 

Licen.  Durham  Univ.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

21224.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Phil.,  Classics.  Age  33.  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Leipzig.  Visiting  (Lecturing  or  Examining). 
21225.  Piano,  Theory,  Math.,  Lat.,  Mech.,  Hydros., 
Eng.,  elem.  P'r.  and  Shthand.,  Chem.,  Phys. 
Age  18.  Lond.  Matric.,  R.A.M.  Cert.  Res.  20/. 
to  30/.;  non-res.  50/.  to  60/. 

21226.  Math,  (conics,  (fee.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Lat.,  Greek, 
Fr.,  Eng.,  Chem.  (for  Lond.  B.A.).  Age  21.  1st 
B.A.  Lond.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21227.  Math.,  Ping.,  P'r.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.  Age  16. 

Lond.  Matric.  Res.  or  non -res 
21228.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Draw.,  Bkkp., 
elem.  Shorthd.  Age  21.  M.A.  Aberdeen.  60/. 
res. 

21229.  Math.,  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Bkkp.,  Shcrtln!., 
Sports.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb.  16th  Wrangler. 
Non -res.  170/. 

21230.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  good  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger. 

Age  27.  A.Iv.C.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21231.  Math,  (calculus),  Mech.,  Phys.,  Chem. 
(prac.),  Physics,  Geol.,  Jun.  Lat.,  Greek  and  P'r., 
Gen.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  34.  B.Sc.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  from  130/. 

21232.  Class.,  Fr.  (convers.), .Eng.  subj.,  fair  Math  , 
Shorthd.  Age  58.  Non-res.  or  res. 

21233.  Eng.  subj.,  Chem.,  Shorthd.  Age  46.  C.M. 

and  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21234.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Mens.,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Lat.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  35/.;  non- 
res.  80/. 

21235.  Eng.,  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Sci.  Age  19.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/.  ;  non-res. 
50/. 

21236.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc  ,  elem.  Lat.,  P'r., 
and  Greek,  elem.  Physics  and  Mech.,  Sports.  Age 
22.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21237.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Jun.  Draw. 

Age  22.  Undergrad.  Camb.  Res.  35/.  to  50/. 
21238.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  elem.  Fr.,  Math.  Age  20. 
Re3.  15/.  to  30/. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

8549.  Piano,  Solo  and  Class  Sing.,  Theory,  Eloc. 
Age  24.  Sen.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  or 
non-res. 

8558.  Eng.  (adv.  lit.,  (fee.),  Arith.,  good  Lat..  P'r,, 
Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Calis.  Daily  60/. ;  Morning  45/. 

8560.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.  Age 
18.  Jun.  Camb.  P'amily.  Daily. 

8561.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  P'r.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Elec.,  Phys.  Age  24.  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
Higher  Camb.  (part).  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

8562.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  (fee.),  Math.,  elem.  Mech., 
Bot.,  Zoo.,  Phvs.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  Age  27.  Higher 
Camb.  (Hon.).  Visiting 

8564.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theor.).  Age 

23.  Higher  Camb.  Res.  about  20/. 

8570.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Har.,  elem.  Alg. 
Age  19.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8571.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  Age 

18.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  Trin.  Coll.  30/. 

8572.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (good),  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Ital., 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  24.  Queen’s  Scholar.  Daily, 
from  36/. 

8573.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Fr.  Age  21. 
Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Mornings,  40/. 

8575.  Eng.,  Arith.  and  Alg.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Mus.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  After¬ 
noons,  25/.  to  30/. 

8579.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  P’r.,  Lat.,  Ger.  Age 

24.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  40/. 

8582.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory,  Prep,  for  R.A.M.,  Local 
Exams.,  Trin.  Coll.,  &c.  Assoc.  Phil.  Soc.  Visiting. 

8583.  Music  and  Theory  (good).  Age  19.  R.A.M. 
Local  Exams.  Res.  20/.,  or  non-res. 

8584.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22. 
Res.  14/.  to  20/. 

8587.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Sci., 
Calis.  Age  26.  Camb.  Local  Exam.  Family. 
Res.  45/.;  non- res.  80/. 

8592.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  elem.  Mus.,  Arith  ,  Calis.  Age 

19.  Sen.  Camb.  Non-res.  30/.,  or  res. 
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8593.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus, 
Sing.,  Draw.  Age  40.  Higher  Camb.  Daily  or 
Visiting. 

8594.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Draw.,  Ger.  (convers.),  clem. 
Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Non-res. 

8596.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  eleni.  Lat.,  Calis.  Age  27.  150/.  to  10/.  In 
South  of  Eng. 

8597.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Prep,  for  all 
Mus.  Exams.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  &c.  Age  21.  Sen. 

R. A.M.  and  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  50/.  to  60/., 
or  res. 

8598.  Kindergarten  (all  subj.).  Age  19.  Froebel 
Soc.  elem.  Cert.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  30/. 

8599.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus  ,  Draw.,  Lat.  Age  19.  15/. 

8600.  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Alg.,  Bkkp.,  Pliys., 
Draw.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  18.  20/.  Non-res.  1st 
Cl.  C.  P. 

8602.  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Lat.,  clem.  Gk.,  good 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Sc.  Age  32.  A.Q.C.,  Higher 
Camb.  (Hon.),  LL.A.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8603.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/. 

8604.  Kindergarten  (certd.),  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Age  26. 
Non  res. 

8608.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  50/.  to  60/. 

8609.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.  Age  25.  Non-res.  35/.  to  50/. 

8610.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (adv.),  Arith.,  elem.  Alg., 
Fr.  (conver.),  prep,  for  Girton  Coll,  and  the  Locals. 
Age  31.  Higher  Camb.  (lion.)  Visiting. 

8613.  Piano,  Violin,  Eng.,  FT.  Age  20.  Res.  20/. 
8615.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 

Math.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res. 

8618.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  15/.  to  20/. 

8620.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bot.  Age  24. 
Res.  Small  salary,  with  time  for  study. 

8621.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Sc.,  Pol.  Econ., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.,  and  Teachers’ 
Cert.  Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  about  60/. 

8622.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Bot.,Chem.  Age  18. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/. 

8623.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (good),  elem.  Lat.,  Ger.  and 
Alg.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.  P. 
Small  salary. 

8624.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  26.  Family.  40/. 

8628.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  21.  18/.  to  25/. 

8629.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.)  Age  27.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.  Cert. 
Visiting. 

8633.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Eng.  Age  24.  Parisienue. 
Diplomee.  Visiting  or  res. 

8635.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (thoro.),  Hist,  for  Higher 
Camb.  Age  27.  Higher  Camb.,  LL.A.  (Lit.).  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

8636.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Eloc., 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age  30.  Higher 
Camb.  Non-res.  100/. 

8637.  Piano,  Organ,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class). 
Prep,  for  R.  Acad.  Sen.  and  Licen.,  &c.  Age  33. 
Teacher’s  Cert,  of  Hon.  London  Conserv.  of  Mus. 
Visiting. 

8638.  French  (all  branches),  Ndlwk.  Age  29.  Dip- 
ldmc'e.  35/. 

8639.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  21.  Family,  25/. 

8610.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Lat.,  good  Piano,  Sing  , 
Fr.  and  Ger.,  elem.  Math.,  Dancing.  Age  20.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Daily. 

8643.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  good  Mus.,  elem.  Ger., 
Arith.  Age  34.  Res.  50/. 

8644.  Eng.,  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  Draw.,  adv.  Ger.  and 
Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age  20.  R.  Acad. 
Sen.  Daily  70/.,  or  res. 

8645.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Greek,  good  Mus.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Chem. 
Age  48.  Afternoons. 

8648.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll. 
Afternoons,  20/. 

8649.  All  Kindergarten  subj.,  including  Calis.,  also 
Prep.  School  subj.  Age  21.  Lower  Froebel  Cert., 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  ;  non-re-.  50/.  to  60/. 

8650.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Draw., 
elem.  Mus.,  Drill.  Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8651.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Arith.,  Mus., 

Draw.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  Non- res.  or 

visiting. 

8652.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  pers.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.,  figure,  <fcc.,  on  glass,  4c.).  Age  28. 

S.  Iv.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  Medal,  4c. 
Visiting. 

8653.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Alg.  Age  17.  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 
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8654.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus-,  elem.  Draw.,  Fr. 
(acq.  abroad),  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Morning  or  daily'. 
30/.  to  35/. 

8655.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  (D  Cert.,  S.K.),  Paint.,  Fr., 
elem.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.  Age  18.  Res.  20/.; 
less  if  with  lessons  in  Mus. 

8657.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.  (adv.),  Arith.  (thoro.), 
Lat.,  Greek,  Paint-.  Age  40.  Non-res-  or  visit¬ 
ing. 

8658.  Math,  (adv.),  Bot.,  Chem.,  Physics,  Lat., 
elem.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric. 
(Hon.),  1st  B.Sc.  Afternoons  or  visiting. 

8659.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Math.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Nat.  Phil., 
Chem.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  27.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  (Hon. 
Eng.).  Daily  or  visiting. 

8660.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Sci.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Dancing.  Age  17.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Oxf. 
and  Camb.  Res.  12/.  to  20/. 

8661.  Kindergarten  (all  branches),  Ger.,  elem.  Mus., 
and  Draw.  Age  23.  1st  Cl.  Froebel  Cert.  Res. 
50/. 

8662.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ndlwk.  Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8661.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Res.  from  16/.,  with  time  for 
study. 

8667.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Gymnas.  Age  21,  Res. 
Small  salary. 

8670.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  17.  As  Jun.  or 
Nursery  Gov.  Small  salary. 

8671.  Fr.  (aco.  abroad),  Draw,  (adv-.),  elem.  Ger., 
Mus.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  Age  26.  Home  and  Col. 
Kindergarten  Cert.  Res.  40/. 

8672.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith  , 
Kindergarten  (Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.). 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8673.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  &e.,  from  antique,  4c.), 
Paint.  Age  22.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  S.K. 
Visiting. 

8680.  Eng.,  Fr.,  adv.  Mus.,  clem.  Draw.  Age  17. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  Recip.  terms,  with  lessons  in 
Mus.  and  Langs. 

8681.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Mus.  and 
Ger.,  Drill.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res.  50/. 

8682.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (convers  ,  die.),  Mus.  Age 
20.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8683.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (Caesar),  elem. 
Fr.  and  Math.  Age  24.  Daily,  50/.  to  60/. 

8681.  Music  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Eng. 

Age  23.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  30/. 

8685.  Ger.,  Danish,  Gymnas.  (Ling’s  system),  elem. 
Mus.  and  Fr.  Age  31.  Visiting. 

8687.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8688.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.  (convers.,  4c.,  acq. 
abr.),  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Sing.,  Draw 
Age  25.  Higher  Camb.  (lion.).  As  Head  Mis¬ 
tress.  England  or  abroad.  Experienced. 

8689.  Draw,  (all  styles,  figure,  4c.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water-colour,  portraits,  4c.,  on  china,  silk,  4c.). 
Age  52.  Student  and  Silver  Medallist,  R.  Acad. 
Exhibitor.  Res.  or  visiting. 

8690.  Eng-  (Lit.,  4c.),  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Jun.  Fr.  and 
Mus.  Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res. 
45/.:  non-res.  80/. 

8692.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Math. 
Bot.,  Physics.  Age  22.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Sen. 
Camb.  Non-res.  from  80/.,  or  res.  in  London. 

8693.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  A.ge  20.  Family,  20/.  ; 
or  in  good  School  to  teach  J  uniors  in  return  for 
res.  and  finishing  lessons. 

8694-  French  (Lit.,  <&c.),  elem.  Mus.  Age  23.'  DipT 
lome'e.  Res.  40/. 

8695.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  Age  14. 
As  Gov.  Student.  Res. 

8696.  Eng.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Jun.  Fr.  Age  34. 
Res.  30/. 

8697.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Math.,  Draw.,  elem.  Mus. 
Age  22.  Sen.  Camb.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/.  to 
.30/. 

8698.  Piano,  Theory,  elem.  Violin.  Age  23. 
Teacher’s  Cert.,  R.A.M.  Non- res.,  res.,  or  visit 
ing. 

8699.  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  Bkkp.,  Math.,  adv.  Lat.,  Fr. 
Age  24.  Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.),  Higher  Camb. 
(part).  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

8700.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Age  19. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8701.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Ger.  Age  19.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8702.  Piano,  Sing.,  Har.  Age  28.  Student  at  R.A.M. 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  About  100/.,  or 
visiting. 

8703.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  19.  S.K.  Sc,  and  Dr.  Certs.  Res.  25/. 
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8701.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8706.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Bot.,  Pol . 
Econ.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Sen. 
Camb.,  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Coll. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/. 

8707.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  18.  Res.  20/. 

8708.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Mus.  Age  20.  Jun. 
Camb.  School  or  family.  Res.  40/. 

8709.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  liar.,  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.  Age  29.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.)  Non-res. 
or  visiting. 

8710.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.;  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  with  Specials. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

8711.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger..  Lat,  Mus. 
Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.  Higher  (part).  Res.  about 
45/.,  or  non-res. 

8712.  Piano  (thoro.,  prac.  and  theor.,  performer). 
Age  25.  A.Q  C. ;  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Q.  College  for  Mus. 
Visiting. 

8713.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ger.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.,  Phys.,  Physiog.  Age  20.  Aber. 
Univ.  Local  Exams.  About  40/. 

8711.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  20. 
Aber.  Univ.  Local  Exam.  20/. 

8715.  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Mus.,Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  37.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  45/. 

8716.  Eng.  (thoro.  lit.,  4c.),  adv.  Arith.,  good  Lat. 
and  Fr..  Alg.,  Mus,  Age  42.  Higher  Camb. 
(Hon.).  Visiting. 

8717.  Eng.  (thoro.),  adv.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat., 
Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  30. 
A. C.P. ;  Lond.  Matric.,  Higher  Camb.  Res.  60/., 
or  non-res. 

8718.  Eng.  (Lit.  4c.),  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Ital.  (acq.  abr.). 
Age 36.  Higher  Camb.  (lion.).  Visiting. 

8719.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (tlioro.),  Mus-  M.C.P.  Visiting. 

8720.  Eng.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  4c),  Fr.  (Paris),  Lat.,  Mus. 
Age  38.  A.C.P.,  Higher  Camb.  Visiting. 

8721.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Age  30. 
Sen.  R.A.M.  Visiting. 

8722.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (all  styles).  Age  28.  2nd 
Grade  Art  Teacher’s  Cert.  Visiting. 

8723.  Eng.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Lat.  and  Ger. 
(adv.),  elem.  Gk.  Age  25.  B.A.  Lond.  (Hon.). 
Visiting. 

8724.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (from  nature,  4c.). 
Age  27.  Art  Master’s  Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8725.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (elem.),  Mus.,  Sing. 
Age  27.  3rd  Grade  Cer  s.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8726.  Sing,  (solo  and  class.),  Piano,  liar.,  Fr.  Age 
23.  R.A.M.  Cert.  Teacher.  Non-res. 

8727.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (thoro.),  Math.  Can 
take  entire  charge  of  school. 

8728.  Draw,  (all  branches),  Paint.  Age  22.  3rd 
Grade  Cert,  and  Art  Mistress’  Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8729.  Sing..  Piano,  Har.  Age  29.  R.A.M.  Cert. 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8730.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.  R  Acad.  Cert. 
Diplomc'e.  Visiting. 

8731.  Eng.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Lond.  Matric.,  Sen.  Camb.  Visiting. 

8732.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (all  styles).  Art  Teacher’s 
Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8733.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.  Age  38.  Visiting. 

8731,  Piano,  ITar.,  Theor}’-,  Sing.  Age  22.  A.R.C.M. 

Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8735.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory.  Student  R.A.VI.  Age 
32.  Res.  50/.  to  60/.  Non-res.  100/. 

8736.  Elem.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  and  Ndlwk.  Age  19. 
As  res.  Nursery  Gov. 

8737-  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  elem.  Ger.  and  Piano, 
Har.,  Draw.  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P. ;  Sen.  Trin. 
Coll.  Res.  25/.  ;  daily,  40/. 

8738.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  20.  Res.  20/. 

8739.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Student 
R.A.M.  Res. 

8740.  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  20.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Certs. 
Visiting. 

8741.  Ger.,  Fr.  and  Ital.  (Lang,  and  Lit.),  History  of 
Art,  Elocution, &c.  Age  35.  Lectures  or  lessons  to 
schools  or  families. 

8742.  Eng.,  Paint.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Violin,  clem.  Fr. 
and  Ger.  Age  22.  2nd  CL  C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  4c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  starting  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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J.  BODLTON  AND  CO,  LIMITED, 

SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 


Rev.  J.  ROBERTSON’S  “HALF-HOUR  EXAMINATION”  SERIES, 

Dr.  FERNANDEZ’S  “HENRY”  AND  “LITTLE  ARTHUR’S”  SERIES. 

Also  of  S.  LAURIE’S  WORKS. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  4  WORSHIP  STREET,  AND  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


“The  best  system  of  shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Recommended  by  the  “  Society  of  Arts.” 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

Taught  in  1,000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutes,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

Including  Rugby,  King’s  College,  Hailey  bury,  &c. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

“  The  Phonographic  Teacher,”  6d.  1,270,000  sold. 

Specimen  free  to  Head  Masters. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

GASEY?S  ZEKTOXjXID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I. — NXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 

Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ;  Vice-President,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Ac.,  &c. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  Is.  §d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half  -a-Cr own. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY, 

Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL 

TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

OF  THE 

POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  Svo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  TnE 

TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions. 

Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

Also,  just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Now  Ready.  Feap.  Svo,  price  Is.  6d. 


t  A 


PETIT  THEATRE  OES  ENFANTS 

TWELVE  TINY  FKENCH  PLAYS  FOE  CHILDEEN. 

By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL. 

“  We  have  more  than  once  been  asked  by  teachers  and  parents 
to  name  a  hook  of  this  sort,  and  arc  glad  to  be  able  now  to  answer, 
Get  Mrs.  Bell’s  ‘  Tiny  Plays.’  All  arc  very  simple  and  capable  of 
being  acted  by  children  of  ten  to  twelve.  .  .  .  The  fun  is  just  what 
children  will  enjoy.” — Journal  of  Education. 


London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  SERIES. 


GREEK  GEOMETRY  FROM  THALES  TO  EUCLID. 

By  GEORGE  JOHNSTON  ALLMAN,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Galway. 


LONDON:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


HAYBT’S 

1/6  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  with  Pronunciation,  300  pages,  220  Exercises 
in  question  and  answer,  in  clear  and  lively  conversational  French, 
easilv  understood  and  remembered. 

HA  VET"  AND  SCHRUMP’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  on  the  plan 
of  First  French  Book. 

Gratuitous  copy  of  cither  to  teachers  applying  to  Alfred  Havct,  20  Rue  dc 

Long  champs,  Paris. 

London  :  Simfkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 

SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
(JaUiloyue  and  Lists  free. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  AND  STANDARD  ROOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


NEW 

A  NE\V  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  clolli,  ISs. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Pli.D,,  Editor  of  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary. 

The  new  work  is  not  a  mere  abridgment,  but  an  independent  Dictionary,  and 
the  author,  in  its  compilation,  has  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  large  committee 
of  scholars  and  experienced  teachers,  who  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  on 
points  of  detail.  It  is  designed  to  explain  every  icon!  or  phrase  in  Latin  books 
commonly  read  in  Schools,  including  the  entire  works  o/Terence,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Livy,  Nei'OS,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Phaedrus,  and 
Curtius,  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust,  and  the  Germania  and  Agricola 
o/ Tacitus. 

Within  the  limits  to  which  reference  is  made,  the  author  aims  at  giving  such 
an  account  of  each  word  as  shall  make  it  completely  intelligible  in  every  passage 
in  which  it  occurs.  Every  word  or  phrase  which  is  died,  without  comment,  from 
the  prose  of  the  best  period,  may  be  accepted  by  the  student  as  a  model  for  lise  or 
imitation.  Full  references  are  given  ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  citations  have 
been  drawn  from  the  books  most  commonly  read.  For  the  first  time,  in  any 
general  Vocabulary  of  the  language,  an  effort  has  been  made  accurately  to  mark 
quantities,  not.  for  metrical  purposes  only,  but  for  pronunciation. 

“  A  Latin  Dictionary  which  for  school  purposes  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  others.” 

Record. 

“  For  the  accuracy  of  statement  and  skill  of  arrangement  exemplified  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary,  a  fastidious  Latinist  would 
have  little  hut  praise  to  bestow.”— Saturday  Review. 


BOOKS. 

MARK  PATTISON’S  ESSAYS. 

Just  published,  2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled,  21s. 

ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  MARK  FATTISON,  sometime  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Henry  NErrLEsmr, 
M.A.',  Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford. 

***  With  one  exception  the  Essays  in  these  Volumes  are  a  selection  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  generally  interesting  and  valuable  among  the  many  papers 
and  articles  published  by  Mr.  Pattison  between  the  years  1815  and  1882.  The 
fragment  on  the  Life  of  Joseph  Scaliger  is  printed  from  the  Author's  MS.  and 
forms  part  of  his  unfinished  Life  of  Scaliger.  The  collection  includes  Essays  on 
The  Stephenses,  Muretus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Peter  Daniel  Huet,  A  Chapter  of  Uni¬ 
versity  History,  P.  A.  Wolf,  Oxford  Studies,  &c. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  (Id. 

GRJECE  REDDENDA;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition.  Arranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “Anglice 
Reddenda,”  “  Euripides— Alcestis,”  &e. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MINCHIN’S  STATICS,  YOL.  II. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  Vol.  I.,  9s. ;  Vol.  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  16s. 
A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Mincuin,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 

“  By  far  the  best  treatise  on  statics  in  the  English  language.”— Abie  York  Nation. 
“  A  most  important  work ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  the  day.”— 

Nature. 


SOME  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Third  Edition  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the 

Same.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By 

the  Same.  2s.  6d. 

RUDIMENTA  LATINA.  By  the  Same.  2s. 

REDDENDA  MINORA  ;  or,  Easy  Passages,  Latin 
and  Greek,  for  Unseen  Translation.  For  the  use  of 
Lower  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

ANGLICE  REDDENDA;  or,  Easy  Extracts,  Latin 
arid  Greek,  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

- Second  Series.  By  the  same  Author.  3s. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO 
LATIN.  For  the  use  of  Passmen  and  others. 
Selected  bv  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  F'ellow  and  Tutor 
of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  much 
Enlarged  and  Re-arranged.  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  ByT.  J.  Nunns,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.  2s. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Passages 
of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin. 
By  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Humanity,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  SYNTAX. 

By  W.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  2s. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  an  abstract  rule  to  be 
learned,  each  Section  begins  with  a  Latin  sentence  or 
sentences  illustrative  of  the  rule  ivhich  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

A  LATIN  PROSE  PRIMER.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
2s.  6d. 

It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  Companion  to  “  Easy 
Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin”  ( Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion)  ,  by  the  same  Author. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  LATIN  ELE¬ 
GIACS.  By  II.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Rugby  School,  Editor  of  “  Selections  from 
Livy.”  3s.  Gd. 

Key  to  the  above  to  be  obtained,  by  Teachers  only,  on 
direct  application  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
Is.  Gd. 

“Almost  the  only  guide  to  Latin  versification  which 
can  be  called  interesting  in  itself.” — Academy. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  Is. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  PRIMER.  For 

the  use  of  Beginners  in  that  Language.  Seventh 
Edition.  Is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  READER.  By  E.  Abbott,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  In  One 
or  Two  Parts.  3s. 


Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 

GRADUATED  GREEK  READERS—  , 

First.  By  W.  G.  Rushbkooke,  M.L.  Second 
Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Second.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

'  i  5 

Uniform  with  “Passages  for  Translation  into1 
Latin  Prose.” 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO 
GREEK.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  3s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEM- 
ISTRY.  By  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Aldrichian 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Gd.  « 

“  The  book  is  of  sterling  value,  and  will  he  welcomed 
by  the  teacher  of  elementary  chemistry  as  a  guide  for  his 
students  that  lie  will  have  pleasure  and  full  confidence 
in  placing  in  their  hands.  The  volume  is  well  got  up, 
and  the  facts  included  are  clearly  described  in  a  concise 
and  readable  manner.” — Nature. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  By  Bal¬ 
four  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
7s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials 
of  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  I 
Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  j 
Nixon,  M.A. ,  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s  Col- 1 
lege,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical  Master,  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 
Sold  in  Parts  as  follows :— Book  I.,  Is. ;  Books  I.  and  ! 

II.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Books  I. — IV.,  3s. ;  Books  V.aud  VI.,  3s. 

“  The  proofs  arc  characterised  by  clearness  and  bre¬ 
vity.  The  very  numerous  additional  propositions  arc 
chosen  with  excellent  judgment.  Wo  heartily  com¬ 
mend  the  hook  to  the  attention  of  schoolmasters.” — 

Journal  of  Education. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
K.C.B.,  and  JonN  Ball,  Co-Examiners  in  Book¬ 
keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Limp,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  the  above  may  he 
had,  price  2s. 

***  Specially  selected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  Lrelancl. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Bv  Alfred 
Hughes,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I.  Practical  Geografiiy.  With  Diagrams. 
2s.  Gd. 

“  The  pupil  is  shown  the  power  and  pleasure  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  well  as  the  simplest  way  to  its  acquisition.” — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
“  The  questions  are  discussed  in  a  way  that  secures 
the  combination  of  geography,  geometrical  drawing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  elementary  ideas  of  geometry.” — 

Nature. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OP  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  Stead¬ 
man  Aldis,  M.A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  University  College, Auckland, New  Zealand, 
formerly  Principal  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  College  of 
Science.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

“  A  well-written  and  comprehensive  treatise.” — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS 
SERIES  OF  GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  doth, 
3s.  6d. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROSSE. 

With  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  Prussia  and 
of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Genealogical 
Tables,  and  a  Map.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim, 
Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 
“The  editor  has  done  his  part  exceptionally  well. 
Reveals  the  careful  and  experienced  teacher.  .  .  .  The 
best  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.” — Educational 
Times. 

‘  ‘Cannot  he  too  highly  recommended  to  students  ofGer- 
man.” — Scotsman. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  S'fo, 
cloth,  3s. 

GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c. 
By  the  same  Editor. 

“  In  form  and  matter  may  be  pronounced  perfect.” — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

HEINE’S  PROS  A  :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose 
Works.  With  English  Notes,  &c.  By  the  same 
Editor. 

“A  model  of  clearness  and  condensation.” — 

Saturday  Review. 


THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  SERIES  OF  SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE’S  PLAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Hamlet,  2s. 

Richard  the  Second,  Is.  Gd.  |  Macbeth,  Is.  Gd. 


- Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 


A  Midsummer 
Dream,  Is.  Gd. 
Coriolanus,  2s.  Gil. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 
Twelfth  Night,  Is.  Gd. 


The  Tempest,  Is.  Gd.  A  Midsummer  Night’s 

As  You  Like  It,  Is.  Gd. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s. 

Richard  the  Third,  2s.  Gd. 

King  Lear,  Is.  Gd. 

King  John,  Is.  Gd. 

“  This  edition  is  simply  without  a  rival.  None  even 
comes  second  to  it.” — Westminster  Revietc. 

“The  notes  area  storehouse  of  information  given  in  a 
simple  and  concise  fashion.”— Athcnceum. 


Full  Clarendon  Press  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1S89. 


I.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1S89. 


2.  PUPILS'  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Midsummer 
Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  .Tune,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N.B. — The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgrantedto  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
These  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June 
and  the  2nd  of  December. 


4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 


5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. — Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physieal  Science,  £5. 

Pupils'  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE 
yj  (Bi 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  April,  when 
J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“Hand-work  and  Head-work.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  C.  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R,  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE 

\J  CERT! 


OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION, 
Midsummer,  1889. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  above  Examina¬ 
tion,  papers  will  be  set  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  in 
Virgil,  A3neid,  Book  VII.,  in  addition  to  the  Books 
specified  in  the  Regulations. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION, 
Midsummer,  1889. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  forthcoming 
Examination,  alternative  Papers  will  be  set  for  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Jewish  Faith  in  the  subjects  taken  on  the 
first  day,  Tuesday,  June  the  4th,  being  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  special  papers  will  be 
taken  on  another  day,  to  be  subsequently  announced, 
and  the  cost  of  setting  and  printing  the  papers,  and  of 
the  extra  supervision  required,  must  be  paid  by  the 
candidates  desiring  to  take  such  papers,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  examination  fee. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 
^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of. teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
cahdidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1889. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  otter  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  tore- 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 


Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  “  Language  and  Linguistic 
Methods  in  the  School,”  will  be  delivered  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  by  Simon  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh— to  commence  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  of  May. 

The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  from  7  to  8  o’clock. 

Members  have  free  admission  to  all  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  College,  and  may  obtain,  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  a  Ticket  of  admission  to  the  above  Course 
for  a  member  of  their  own  teaching  staff. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  sec  next  page. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  CoRNisn,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


NIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OR 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


Principal — Miss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

For  Teachers,  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  ( pro  tern .)  to  Miss  L.  Haigh, 
44  Shirland  Road,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

^  ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

OF  WOMEN  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 


The  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  open  Professorial 
Classes  in  June  and  July,  1889,  for  the  University  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women. 

The  Subjects  of  Instruction  will  bo  those  now  taught 
in  the  University,  and  in  addition  the  Languages  and 
Literatures  of  France  and  Germany  The  Fee  for  each 
Class  will  be  £2.  2s. 

Intending  Students  must  send  in  their  Names  and 
Addresses  (with  the  Subject  or  Subjects  they  propose 
to  study),  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University ,'  not  later 
than  the  10  th  of  April. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 

THE  Next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS 

will  be  held  at  the  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  hedd  on  the  6th 
and  7tli  of  September,  1889. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


For  Advertisements,  seepages  163,  177,  179. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

vA  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FoUAeACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “Mental  Science  for 
Teachers,”  by  James  Sully,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  com¬ 
menced  on  Thursday,  the  14th  February,  at  7  p.m. 

In  this  course  a  brief  account  will  be  given  of 
the  earlier  phases  of  mental  development  on  each 
of  its  three  sides — Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
While  confining  himself  in  the  main  to  the  natural  laws 
of  development,  the  Lecturer  will  make  reference  to  the 
ideal  ends  towards  which  this  process  should  be  directed. 
The  exposition'of  principles  will  throughout  be  brought 
into  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  the  practicahvork 
of  Teachers. 

Directions  will  be  given  as  to  reading,  and  care  will  be 
taken,  by  the  setting  of  papers  and  by  conversation,  to 
give  students  a  real  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  the  Course. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  Development  in  general  and  its  Laws— The  Organism 
and  its  Environment— Heredity  and  Individual  Varia¬ 
tion-Physical  Development  of  the  Child,  its  further¬ 
ance  and  hindrance — Strengthening  of  the  Muscular 
System  and  |  Physical  Education— Development  of  the 
Brain  as  basis  of  Mental  Culture. 

II.  Mental  Development  in  its  analogy  to  Physical — 
Separate  directions  of  Mind-growth— Gradual  unfolding 
of  Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition  —  One-sided  and 
Harmonious  Development  of  Mind—  Innate  Impulse  to 
Self-Development — The  Average  and  the  Gifted  Child — 
External  conditions  of  Mental  Development — The  Social 
Medium— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

III.  Sensation  as  starting-point  of  Mental  Life — Me¬ 
chanism  of  the  Sense-Organs— Function  of  the  Senses 
in  relation  to  Intelligence — Animal  and  Human  Senses — 
The  Moving  Organs  as  auxiliary  to  Sense  —  Muscular 
Sensations  and  Touch  —  The  three  higher  Senses  and 
their  special  intellectual  values. 

IV.  The  Mind’s  response  to  Sense-Stimuli — Attention 
and  its  place  in  Intellectual  Development  —  How 
Sense -impressions  become  clearly  defined  and  easily 
recognizable— The  Senses  as  Medium  of  Knowledge  of 
Things  —  Perception  —  Historical  development  of  the 
idea  of  Training  the  Senses  (Rabelais,  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi) — Does  Modern  Education  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  Senses  ? 

V.  Retention  of  Mental  Impressions  —  Reproduction 
and  Representative  Imagination  —  Characteristics  of 
Child’s  Retention  —  Memory  strongest  where  Interest 
keenest— Repetition  as  a  substitute  for  Interest — Me¬ 
chanical  Iteration  and  Varied  Presentment— Isolated  and 
Connected  Impressions — Laws  of  Association  and  their 
educational  significance. 

VI.  The  discipline  of  Memory  by  the  Will— The  effort 
to  Learn— Concentration  of  Mind  and  its  results— The 
effort  to  Recall :  Recollection — Educator’s  control  of  the 
Child’s  Memory — Training  of  the  Memory — Learning  by 
heart,  its  abuse  and  use  (Montesquieu,  Locke,  &c.) — 
Forgetfulness,  and  how  to  deal  with  it— Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  Memory,  how  to  be  treated  by  the  Educator. 

VII.  The  Imagination  as  productive— Idle  Dreaming 
and  Methodical  Construction — Work  of  Imagination  in 
the  pursuit  of  Knowledge — How  Children’s  Imagination 
leads  them  astray — Discipline  of  the  Imagination  by  the 
Teacher— The  /Esthetic  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination 
— Different  estimates  of  the  value  of  Imagination. 

VIII.  Imagination  and  Thought— When  does  the  Child 
begin  to  Think  ?— Spontaneous  development  of  General 
Ideas— The  impulse  to  Classify  and  to  Name— The  edu¬ 
cational  direction  of  the  process— Methodical  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  Concept— The  ideal  Use  of  Names  ( Locke, 
Mill)  —Logical  definition  and  its  value  for  the  Teacher. 

IX.  The  Concept  as  an  element  in  Thinking— The  Act 
of  .Judgment— Truth  of  Propositions— Children’s  Errors 
in  Statement— Over-confidence  and  Diffidence  in  Asser¬ 
tion— The  reasoned  Conclusion— Characteristic  faults  of 
Childish  Inference— Should  the  Educator  reason  with 
Children?  (Locke,  Rousseau,  Bain)— Logical  safeguards 
to  Reasoning,  and  their  use  in  Education. 

X.  Feeling  and  its  cultivation  —  Preponderance  of 
Feeling  in  early  years— The  Moderation  of  Passion- 
Feeling  as  spring  of  Intellectual  Activity  —  Making 
Learning  pleasant  (Locke}—  Feeling  as  an  element  of 
Culture— Feeling  as  an  ingredient  of  Moral  Character— 
The  Social  Feelings  and  the  sense  of  Duty. 

XI.  Active  impulse  of  the  Child  and  its  educational 
significance  (Froebel) -Bodily  Activity 'as  exercise  of 
Mill— Play,  Work,  Gymnastic  Exercises,  &c.— Thought¬ 
ful  or  Rational  Action— How  the  Child  learns  to  Reflect 
and  Choose— The  effort  of  Self-control— The  control  of 
Feeling  and  Thought. 

XII.  The  organizing  of  Action  into  Conduct— The  Law 
of  Habit— Acquisition  of  Moral  Habits  —  Function  of 
Command  in  Moral  Education  (Rousseau, Spencer, &c.)- 
Development  of  Moral  Self-consciousness— Gradual  Self¬ 
release  from  external  Authority— The  Educator  as  Pro¬ 
moter  of  free  Moral  Development  (Kant)— The  Teacher 
as  Shaper  of  the  Child’s  Moral  Ideal. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is  Half-a- 
guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o  clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — 
Members  of  the  College  have  Free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A,,  Secretary, 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI- 

kj  CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  May 
1st.  Students  entering  in  the  Summer  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  Science  Scholarships  of  125  guineas 
and  £60  awarded  in  October. 

There  are  numerous  Prizes  and  Scholarships,  and  all 
appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge, 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  for  the  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  are  held  throughout  the 
year.  A  register  of  approved  Lodgings  and  of  Private 
Families  receiving  Students  to  reside  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectus  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


p  HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

\J  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1889,  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  May  1st,  at  9  a.m. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  the  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
are  free. 

TMrO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  lOO  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  September. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  is  open 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
passed  the  First  M.B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  M.B.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Students  who  join  in  summer  have  the  same  privileges 
as  regards  Scholarships,  &c.,  as  Students  joining  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Fees.— For  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum,  or  100  guineas  in  five  instalments. 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Surgery  is  £42.  2s., 
payable  in  two  instalments. 

***  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

University  oe  London.— Preliminary  Science  In¬ 
struction. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Students 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Science, 
such  as  that  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(M.B.)  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  to 
attend  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 

J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Broad  Sanctuary  and  Caxton  Street,  S.W. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences 

May  1st.  Two  Open  Entrance  Science  Scholar¬ 
ships,  value  £100  and  £40,  on  examination  April  29th 
and  30t  h. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
Arts  Scholarships  in  the  following  September. 

Two  Senior  Scholarships,  each  value  £40,  are  offered 
on  examination  to  membersof  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  third  week  in  July. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Cax¬ 
ton  Street,  S.W. 

H.  B.  DONKIN,  M.B.  Oxon„  Dean. 


rpHE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRACTI- 

JL  CAL  EXAMINATIONS  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  beheld  this  year  at  the  Society’s 
House  during  the  week  commencing  on  Monday  the  20th 
May.  Full  particulars  can  bo  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 
(By  order) 

Society’s  House,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A., 

John  Sc.,  Adelplii,  Secretary . 

London,  W.C. 


Home  and  colonial  school 

SOCIETY’S  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesdav,  the  30th  of 
April,  1889. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  the  CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING,  with  Model  Lessons,  Class-teaching,  and 
Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  35  Meck- 
lenburgh  Square,  W.C.,  Miss  Daley,  Lady  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Seci’etary  at  the  College. 


IV/riSS  LOUISA  DREWRY  will  give 

JYjL  THREE  LECTURE  -  READINGS  FROM 
SIIAKSPERE,  at  her  own  house,  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons,  between  the  hours  of  Three  and  Half-past  Four. 
May  21,  “  Julius  Ca?sar.” 

May  28,  “  Henry  VIII.” 

June  4,  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU- 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  143  King  Henry’s 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leylands,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals— The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

THE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Froebel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  boarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitor 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. — The  Course 
of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  Fifty  Students 
will  be  admitted  in  September,  1889.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


MR-ABLETT’S  EASTER  HOLIDAY 

-Lt-L  LECTURES  commence  on  April  23rd.  North¬ 
umberland  Chambers, Northumberland  Avenue, London. 

QLOJD  CARPENTRY  and  WOOD- 

kA  CARVING  CLASSES  (both  for  Adults  and  Chil¬ 
dren)  are  held  by  Froken  Tersmeden,  at  38  Fairholme 
Road,  West  Kensington,  S.W.,  or  at  Pupil’s  Residence. 
For  particulars  apply  to  above  address. 


1\/T  ATHEMATICS. 

!YL  PEL.  M.A..  180  Ti 


GEORGE  HEP- 

PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


EDUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  ^  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Phixpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRANCJAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  For  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address — Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 

Governess  desires  re-engage- 

MEN  T  after  Easter.  Oxford  Certificate  (Univer¬ 
sity).  French,  German  (4  years  abroad) ,  Latin,  Logic, 
Calisthenics,  Economics.  Good  references  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Resident  or  non-resident.  Address — Alpha, 
44  Firs  Hill  Road,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield. 


TO  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Principal  of  a  School  on  the  South  Coast  is 
desirous  of  recommending  a  thoroughly  reliable  Master, 
age  29,  who  has  been  his  first  assistant  for  the  past  three 
years  and  merits  his  highest  regard.  He  is  capable  of 
preparing  for  the  London  Matriculation,  having  passed 
the  1st  B.A.  in  the  1st  Division.  He  could  in  everyway 
manage  a  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.  Ad¬ 
dress  —  M.A.,  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C. 


April  1,  1889.]  The  educational  times. 


THE  TILDESLEIAN 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

COMING  EXAMINATIONS. 


Special  Classes  now  forming  for  College  of  Preceptors, 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  E.C.P.;  Matriculation,  B.A.,M.  A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.,  London,  Royal  Irish,  Dublin,  and  All  Univer¬ 
sities  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Locals  ;  Entrance 
Scholarships,  Certificates,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  &c. 

Tildesley  and  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh 
guarantee  most  rapid  and  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  above  examinations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom-proved  by  Opinions  of  the  Press,  by  Testimpnials, 
unexcelled  Successes,  &c.,  &c.  The  Staff  consists  of 
45  Tutors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists. 

During  the  years  1884-1388,  825  pupils  have  been 
successful.  35  First  Places. 

Last  London  Matriculation  Exam.,  Jan.  18S9. — 
Fourteen  Successes.  One  candidate  passed  in 
Honours,  and  12  in  the  First  Division.  All  the 
lady  students  of  the  College  were  successful. 

Last  Coll.  Preceptors  —  C.  M.  Knowles  (First  Class 
Honours)  ;  (Professional  Prelim.)  March,  1888,  W.  E. 
Stevens.  B. A.  (Honours),  R.  U.  I.  July,  1888.— Hugh 
Boyd.  Last  London  Matric.,  June,  18S8.— J.  H.  Barker, 
H.  G.  Cobh,  H.  L.  Taylor  (First  Division).  B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  Pinal,  Oct.  1887— C.  V.  Crook.  London  Matric.— 
Jan.  1888,  E.  E.  Millidge,  W.  H.  J.  Perry  (First  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Jan.  1887,  Matriculation,  W.  T.  Kenwood,  Third 
of  all  Candidates,  and  Winner  of  the  Second  Exhibition, 
and  Inter.  Arts  (First  Div.),  July,  1S8S.  D.  J.  McCarthy, 
W.  J.  O’Donnell,  R.U.I.  Matric.  A.  P.  Murphy,  R.U.I. 
First  Examination  in  Arts.  T.  J.  Watkyn-Price,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  Oct.,  1888.  E.  C.  Wallace,  1st  Place 
Roval  Irish  Constabulary,  Oct.,  1888,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  pupils,  prepared  by  Correspondence,  passed 
on  First  Trial,  and  were  the  only  Candidates  sent  up. 

Fass  guaranteed  to  every  student  who  works  fully 
through  the  ordinary  Course. 

Ho  student  of  these  Classes  ever  failed  at  an 
Examination  for  which  he  had  worked  fully  through  the 
ordinary  Course. 

Testimonials  from  successful  Candidates  at  last 
London  Matriculation  Exam.— 


“  Gentlemen, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind 

congratulations  on  my  success . I  feel  perfectly 

satisfied  with  your  method,  am  much  obliged  for  your 
care,  and  am  convinced  that  under  tour  tuition  no 
PUPIL  CAN  PAIL  TO  PASS  WITH  credit.  The  hints  and 
corrections  ivell  ‘  Rem  acu  tetigere,'  and  are  exactly 
what  they  should  be.  Again  thanking  you  heartily 
.for  your  assistance,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very 
faithfully, 

J  J  MATTHEW  PEARSON.” 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 


“Brooklet,  Hamworth  Road, 

“  Hampton,  February  5, 1889. 

“  Bear  Sirs, — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you 

that  I  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

I  am  sure  that  my  success  was  in  a  great  measure 

DUE  TO  YOUR  THOROUGH  AND  EFFICIENT  HELP,  for 

which  I  thank  you  very  much. — Yours  faithfully , 

ADA  WARREN.” 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 

GUILES  TO  MATRICULATION ,  &c. 

Matriculation  Guide  {gratis).  —  Contents:  Hints 
and  Instructions  to  Candidates,  Abstract  of  Regula¬ 
tions,  Authors  prescribed,  &c. 

Inter.  Arts  Guide  (gratis).  Contents,  &c.,  on  same 
lines  as  above. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  1S88).  Price  Is., 
post  free.  This  Guide  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain  more  hints,  instruc¬ 
tions,  solutions,  &c.,  than  any  other  published  at  3s. 
and  more. 

Matriculation  Guide  (June  18S7).  Contains— same 
as  above.  Price  6d.,  post  free. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (June  1888).  Contaius 
the  latest  papers  set  at  the  London  Matriculation, 
followed  by  full  solutions  showing  the  methods  ap¬ 
proved  by  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics  (Juno  1SS7).  Same 
as  above.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1887). 
Price  3d. 

For  remainder  see  m  iddle  of  next  Column. 


§0  Huge. 


AT 

MATRICULATION, 
JAN.,  1889, 
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Students  were  successful,  being  by  far  the 
largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at 
this  Examination. 

All  other  Correspondence  Institutions  together 
show  only  one  success  on  the  University  List. 

Prospectus  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETABY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Building's,  London,  W.C. 


Tildesley  &  Co.’s  Publications— Continued. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (June  1888). 
Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Vade  Mecum  contains  Report  of 
June  1888  Examination.  Complete  set  of  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  Answers  to  the  Mathematical,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Chemistry  Papers,  &c.  Price  6d.,  post  free- 
Matriculation  Report  (June  1S88).  Price  2d. 
Contains  in  addition  to  Report,  hints  as  to  the  method 
of  study  and  answering,  based  upon  the  papers  set, 
as  well  as  the  Text-books  necessary,  &c„  &c. 
Matriculation  Mechanics  contains  the  latest  paper 
set  at  the  London  Matriculation,  followed  by  full 
solutions,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  &c.,  showing  the 
methods  approved  by  Examiners  of  the  London 
University.  Price  3d. 

LondonMatriculationUnseens.— Contents :  Latin 
Unseens  from  June  1880  to  June  1888  ;  Greek  Un¬ 
seens  from  J une  1880  to  J une  1888  ;  Latin  and  Greek 
Papers  set  at  Matric.  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Papers  of  June  Examination,  1888  ; 
&c. 

Matriculation  French.  Price  6d.  Contents  :  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  French  ;  French  Papers 
set  at  London  Matriculation  from  June  1880  to  June 
1888;  Complete  set  of  French  Papers  given  at  June 
Matriculation,  1888  ;  Model  Answers  to  the  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  Papers  given  at  June,  1888. 
Matriculation  German.  Price  6d.  Prepared  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  last-mentioned  (French). 

Inter.  Arts  Mathematics.  July,  1S88.  Price  6d. 
Contents  :  Preface  ;  List  of  Examiners  ;  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  Papers  ;  Solu¬ 
tions  (in  full)  with  Diagrams  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers,  &c. 

Prospectus,  containing  upwards  of  100  testimonials, 
&c.,  Specimen  Copy  of  The  Aspirant  (24  pages,  Id. 
weekly)  Matriculation  Guide,  and  Coaching  by  Corre¬ 
spondence,  all  gratis  from 

Messrs.  TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Horton  Park, 
Edinburgh. 


npHE  PRINCIPAL  of  a  large  BOYS’ 

-L  SCHOOL,  conducted  in  an  extensive  freehold 
property,  admirably  situated  in  populous  commercial 
town  in  Devon,  wishes,  on  account  of  health,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  Gentleman  with  a  view  to  TRANSFER. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  and  able  man.  Un¬ 
limited  scope  for  extension.  Inclusive  price,  £3,000 ; 
one  half  may  remain  on  mortgage.  Address— Mr.  T. 
Murby,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  WORK 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.O.P., 

Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 


IN  THE 

ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  bints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  hook.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  ‘  as,'  ‘ than ,’  and  ‘  but  ’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-first  Edition 
(125th to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word- building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.” — Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal,  by  S.  G.  Tremenheere,  Esq., 
II. M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  hook  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-chosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
1  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
— Saturday  Review,  June  7th,  1879. 


Price  2s.,  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

For  Junior  Classes. 


Prico  9d,  Tenth  Edition  (41st  to  46th 

Thousand) . 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

Foe  Young  Learners. 

“  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  “First  Notions  of  Grammar.”— 
Address  by  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  II. M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  standard  English  Grammar. 

ZdST  PARTS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  512  pages,  square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  or  half  morocco,  8s.  6d  ; 
to  be  completed  in  Eight  Quarterly  Volumes. 

BLACKIE’S 

MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

A  Handy  Jlool;  of  Reference  on  all  Subjects  and  for  all  Readers. 
With  numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Maps. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNAN  DALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  “  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 


***  Full  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language.  By  F.W.  Levandek,  F.R.A.S., 
Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

Questions  on  the  English  Language.  Set  at  the  Matriculation  Exam¬ 
inations  of  the  University  of  London,  1858—1889.  With  Hints  and  Advice 
on  the  Examination,  & c.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  F.  W.  Levander, 
F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

Arranged  by  the  same  Editor. 

Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  Set  at  the  Matriculation  Examin¬ 
ations  of  the  University  of  London,  1844—1886.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.8vo,  2s. 

Matriculation  Classics,  Questions  and  Answers.  By  Rev.  J.  R. 
Walters,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School,  London. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

For  the  Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Pass  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London. 

Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  From 
1860- -1884.  By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition,  Corrected 
and  Enlarged.  Fcap:  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,  136  Gower  St.,  London, W.C. 


[April  1,  1889. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  ALL  AGES. 


DICTIONARIES  of  the  Bible,  and  Christian  An¬ 
tiquities  and  Biography  :  Latin,  Classi¬ 
cal,  Biographical.  With  many  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  in  different  sizes  to  suit 
all  requirements. 

GRAMMARS.  Latin,  G-reek,  English,  French,  German, 
Hebrew,  and  Italian,  affording  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  rapid  means  of  learning 
the  languages. 

HISTORIES  of  all  Countries  and  Ages.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

Dr.  WM.  SMITH’S  “FRINCIFIA”  SERIES  for 

Learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  &c.,  on  the  same  system. 

THE  ETON  COLLEGE  NEW  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL 

Books. 

MANUALS  of  Geography,  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Composition,  Science,  &c.,  for  Advanced 
or  Elementary  Students. 

COMPOSITION  and  Exercises  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 


V  CATALOGUES,  CONTAINING  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL 
THESE  WORKS,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


ANTED,  to  hear  of  OPENING 

for  LADIES’  SCHOOL  (town  or  country),  or 
anyone  retiring  from  same,  or  where  CLASSES  or 
PRIVATE  LESSONS  are  required.  English,  French, 
Singing,  Music  (Academy),  Drawing,  Painting  (oils  and 
water  colour,  South  Kensington). — Write  S.  43,  Morning 
News  Office,  Plymouth. 


MR.  EDWIN  HOLNESS,  a  trained 

Teacher  with  15  years’  experience  in  Secondary 
Education,  formerly  of  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  late 
Headmaster  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham,  is  disen¬ 
gaged,  and  seeks  a  re-engagement  in  School  or  College 
or  some  position  of  trust.  E.H.,  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


LADIES’  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  AND 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  BE  SOLD  through  ill¬ 
ness.  Established  12  years.  Fine  position  in  North 
London.  Fees  last  year  £300.  With  energy  might  be 
doubled.  Price  £100,  and  furniture  at  value.  Mr. 
Browne,  70  Momington  Road,  N.W.— No  Agents. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  GIRLS’  SCHOOL. 

A  Lady  wishing  to  remove  her  Boarders  to  the  sea¬ 
side  may  hear  of  excellent  House  on  the  South  Coast 
well  furnished,  and  with  large  Day-School  of  a  good 
class.  Address— H.,  care  of  Mr.  Moon,  85  Newman 
Street,  W. 


Family  residence  to  be  sold 

near  Finsbury  Park.  Suitable  for  a  superior 
Boarding  School.  House  contains  14  rooms,  and  can  he 
easily  enlarged.  91  feet  frontage,  about  half  an  acre  of 
Garden  planted  with  choicest  fruit  trees.  Long  lease, 
low  ground  rent.  £1650,  and  £1150  could  remain  at 
4f  per  cent.  Apply  Elliott,  36  Jewin  St.,  E.C. 


T)  EQUIRED  situation  as  JUNIOR 

-LV  GOVERNESS  in  Ladies’  School.  English  Sub- 
ects,  French,  German,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Music. 
Senior  Cambridge.  Age  18.  Salary  £20.  Address — 
Miss  L.  Oldaker,  Sanderstead,  near  Croydon. 


GERMAN,  Doctor  in  Philosophy, 

age  32,  very  good  Linguist  and  of  various  accom¬ 
plishments,  DESIRES  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  England 
or  the  English  Colonies  as  Teacher  or  Private  Tutor. 
Please  address  —  I.  U.  8181,  care  of  Rudolf  Mosse, 
Berlin,  S.W. 


ON  MARCH  2nd  WAS  PUBLISHED 
THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 


Being  an  Amalgamation  of  the  well-known  popular 
Weekly  Journals  “The  Higher  Exam.  Coach”  and 
“  Civil  Service  Aspirant.” 

24  PAGES. 


WANTED,  by  CERTIFICATED 

MASTER,  Member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
a  RESIDENT  MASTERSHIP,  for  next  term,  in  PRI¬ 
VATE  SCHOOL.  Subjects  :— English  (good),  French, 
Latin  (Authors),  Greek,  Book-keeping,  Mathematics 
(Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid),  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  Theo.  Chemistry. 
Can  prepare  Pupils  for  Examinations.  Long  experience. 
Good  testimonials,  references.  Moderate  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress— C.  M.,  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
W.C. 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


All  should  see  the  first  number  of  “The  Aspirant,” 
the  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Useful  Weekly  Journal 
published,  which  contains  particulars  of  all  Examina¬ 
tions— Civil  Service  and  Commercial  Appointments, 
etc.,  etc. 

May  be  obtained  from  any  Newsagent,  or  from  the 
Publishers,  TILDESLEY  &  CO., 

Noeto  Park,  Edinburgh. 


SCHOOL. —  SEASIDE. —  BOYS’  for 

LJ  TRANSFERon  easy  terms.  Most  healthy  locality. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  Principal  wishing  to  remove 
his  Pupils.  —  Omega,  care  of  F.  N.  Kemp,  Esq.,  22 
Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


T  OJTOO^.— SHIKLEY’S 

^  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square. 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.to  2s.6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


GOLD 

MEDAL, 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


Now  ready. 

Questions  and  exercises  in 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  For  the 
us  '  of  Students  preparing  for  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  Examinations.  By  W.  S.  Furneaux  (Author 
of“Murby’s  Elementary  Physiography,”  Science  De¬ 
monstrator  to  the  London  School  Board,  &c.).  Price  4d. 


Also,  price  6d. 

Notes  on  dairy  produce  and  man¬ 
agement,  POULTRY,  and  BEES,  the  new 
subjects  included  in  Agriculture. 

London:  Thomas  Mueby,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings, 
E.C. 
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University  Correspondence  Classes. 

(Founded  in  1882.) 


Messrs.  GINN  &  COMPANY’S  LIST. 


A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  PREPARES  FOR  ALL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS, 

AND  FOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  AND  THE 
L.L.A.  (ST.  ANDREWS). 


DEVEII^IIsrGI-  CLASSES 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SAME  TUTORS. 


PRIVATE  ORAL  TUITION, 

With  or  without  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  London. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

62  passed  the  Canib.  Higher  in  Six  Years,  SI  the 
Intermediate  Arts,  125  the  B.A.,  21  the  B.Sc., 

2  (in  18 S 8)  the  M.A. 

More  Candidates  passed  the  B.A.  in  1885,  1886,  and  1S87,  from 
these  Classes,  than  from  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

Matric.  Manual,  6d. ;  Intermediate  Arts  Manual,  6d.;  B.A.  Manual,  6d. 

Secretary —Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

38  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD,  BRONDESBURY,  LONDON,  N.W. 


CASEY’S  EUCLID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 


By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.t>„  F.R.S., 

Pellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ;  Vice-President,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  4s.  6d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Ilalf-a-Crown. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 

By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY, 

Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  Gs. 

A  SEQUEL 

TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  Cd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

OF  THE 

POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  tor  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions. 

Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

Also,  just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  BEGINNER’S  LATIN  BOOK.  Complete  with  Exercises,  Vocabulary, 
and  Colloquia,  which  form  a  special  feature  in  the  book.  By  W.  C.  Collar 
and  M.  G.  Daniell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

H.  C.  Barnes  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Perse  Grammar  School. — “  I  have  looked  suffi¬ 
ciently  through  the  ‘  Beginner’s  Latin  Book  ’  to  have  formed  a  most  favourable 
opinion  about  it.  .  .  .  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  information,  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  presented,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  practised  teachers.  The  Colloquia 
form  a  novel  feature,  hut  one  which  appears  to  me  desirable.  .  . .  Owing  to  its  clear 
type  and  arrangement,  and  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  its  style,  I  believe  that  the 
book  will  win  its  way  into  very  many  English  schools.” 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Founded  on  Com-  . 
parative  Grammar.  Used  by  schools  representing  70,000  pupils  in  America. 
Crown  Svo,  half-morocco,  488  pp.,  5s. 

“The  hook  contains  everything,  or  nearly  everything,  that  a  ‘mere  scholar  ’  need 
care  to  know  about  Latin  accidence  and  syntax  ;  in  scope  it  stands  about  half-way 
between  the  ‘  Public  School  Latin  Primer’  and  Roby’s  ‘  Latin  Grammar’  ....  This 
Latin  Grammar  (Allen  &  Greenough’s)  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  best  that  has  been  lately  issued.” — Saturday  Review. 

CJESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  I.— VII.  Edited  by  Professors  Allen  & 
Greenough.  With  Military  Notes  by  Professor  Judson,  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  half-moroceo,  over  500  pages,  4s. 

THE  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES  OP  HORACE.  Edited  by  Professqr 
Greenough,  and  forming  the  first  volume  in  the  College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors  to  be  produced  on  lines  similar  to  Professors  White  &  Seymour’s  Col¬ 
lege  Series  of  Greek  Authors.  Cloth,  4s. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OP  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Professor  F.  A. 
Blackburn.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. ;  bound  with  the  Author’s  Exercises,  5s. 

SELECTIONS  PROM  THE  LATIN  POETS.— Catullus,  Lucretius, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  and  Lucan.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  P.  Crowell.  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Also  now  ready.  Part  I. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CATULLUS.  Text  and  Notes  taken  from  the 
above,  and  bound  separately.  Crown  Svo,  paper,  Is. 

AN  ETYMOLOGY  OP  LATIN  AND  GREEK.  By  Charles  L.  Halsey, 
A.M.  Cloth,  272  pp.,  4s. 

Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  derivation  of  English  words,  and  the  book  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  school-book  to  set  forth  in  English  the  new  system  of  Indo- 
European  phonetics. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OP  GREEK  AUTHORS.  Edited  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  College,  and  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College.  The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 
ARISTOPHANES.— CLOUDS.  Edited  by  Prof.  M.  W.  Humphreys,  LL.D.  4s. 
EURIPIDES.— BACCHANTES.  Ediled  by  Professor  I.  T.  Beckwith.  3s.  6d. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  HOMERIC  LANGUAGE  &  VERSE.  ByProf.  Seymour.  2s. 
HOMER.— ILIAD.  Books  I.— III.  Edited  by  Professor  Seymour.  4s. 

PLATO.— APOLOGY  AND  CRiTO.  By  Professor  Louis  Dyer.  4s. 
SOPHOCLES.— ANTIGONE.  By  Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge.  4s. 
THUCYDIDES.— I.  By  Professor  Charles  D.  Morris,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  4s.  6d. 
THUCYDIDES.— V.  By  Harold  N.  Fowler.  4s. 

THUCYDIDES.— VII.  By  Professor  Charles  Foester  Smith.  4s. 
XENOPHON.— HELLENICA.  By  Chancellor  Irving  J.  Manatt,  LL.D.  4s.  Gd. 

LOTZE’S  OUTLINES  OP  LOGIC.  Translated  and  edited  by  G.  T.  Ladd, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  College.  Cloth,  3s. 

LOTZE’S  OUTLINES  OP  METAPHYSIC.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ladd.  3s. 

LOTZE’S  OUTLINES  OP  JESTHETICS.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ladd.  3s. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ELEMENTS  OP  RHETORIC.  By  John  F. 
Genung.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  Cloth  4s. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Edward  Sievers.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  4s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE.  By  R.  P.  Williams. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  Also 

LABORATORY  MANUAL.  Adapted  to  the  foregoing.  Boards,  interleaved,  Is. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  By  A.  P.  Gage. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Now  ready. 

A  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  Professor  CnAELES  A.  Young.  With 
250  Illustrations,  8vo,  550  pp.,  10s.  Gd. 

Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  late  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,—  A  grand  book 
by  a  grand  man.  The  work  should  become  a  text-book  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  for  no  abler,  no  more  trustworthy  compilation  of  the  kind  lias  ever 
appeared  for  the  advantage  of  students  in  every  line  of  higher  college  education.  ’ 

BENCH-WORK  IN  WOOD.  ByA.M.  Goss,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics 
in  the  Purdue  University,  U.S.A.  With  300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

This  book  will  be  useful  either  for  Carpentry  Classes  in  Schools  or  for  Amateur 
Workers.  Its  directions  and  examples  are  clear,  concise,  and  easily  learned. 

HUDSON’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.  Twenty-three  Plays.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by  Heney  L.  Hudson,  LL.D.  Each  obtainable 
separately.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  paper.  Is. 


London  :  GINN  &  COMPANY,  57  &  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C 

Also  at  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  and  CHICAGO. 
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.CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


PITT  FP2/E1SS  SIEiR-IiES. 

Adapted  for  Students  preparing  for  the  University  Local,  and  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations  ;  also  for  the  Higher  Classes  of  Schools, 


I.  GREEK. 

Sophocles.— Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Edited  by  R. 

C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  4s.  6d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  IX.  Edited  by 
G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  fid. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  X.  By  the  same 
Editor.  2s.  fid. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Y. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

— - —  Books  II.,  VI.,  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor. 

2s.  6d.  each. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Edited  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A. 

Text  and  Notes  complete  in  two  Volumes.  7s.  fid. 
Xenophon.— Agesilaus.  Edited  by  H.  Hailstone, 
M.A.  2s.  fid. 

Xenonhon.— Cyropaedeia.  Books  I.,  II.  Edited 
by” Rev.  H.  A.  Holden.  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

• - III.,  IV.,  V.  By  the  same  Editor.  5s. 

Aristophanes.  —  Ranae,  Aves,  and  Flutus. 

Edited  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  3s.  fid.  each. 
Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  Edited  by  J. 
Adam,  B.A.  3s.  fid. 

Platonis  Crito.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  fid. 
Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited byE.  S.  Shuckburgh. 
M.A.  4s. 

- Book  VIII.,  Chaps.  1—90.  By  the  same 

Editor.  8s.  fid. 

- Book  IX.,  Chaps.  1—89.  By  the  same  Editor. 

3s.  fid. 

Euripides.  —  Herctiles  Furens.  Edited  by  A. 

Gray,  M.A..  and  J.  T.  Hutchinson,  M.A.  2s. 
Euripides.— Heracleidae.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Beck, 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Euripides.— Hippolytus.  Edited  by  W.  S.  Hadley, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s. 

Euciani  Somnium,  Charon  Piscator  et  De 
Luctu.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.  3s.  fid. 
Plutarch’s  Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  Edited  by 
Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  ALA.,  LL.D.  6s. 

Plutarch’s  Life  of  Sulla.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

II.  A.  Holden,  M,A.,  LL.D.  Cs. 

Plutarch’s  Life  of  Nikias.  Edited  by  Rev.  II.  A. 
Holden,  ALA.,  LL.D.  5s. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Edited 
By  E.  Wallace,  M.A.  4s.  fid. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII,  Edited  by  H.  R.  Totten¬ 
ham,  ALA.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  [ Shortly . 


II.  LATIN. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  6d. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  de  Senectute. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  Revised  Ed.  3s.  fid. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  Oratio. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  is.  Gd. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla  Oratio. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  fid. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  Cn.  Plancio  Oratio.  Edited 
by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.  Second  Ed.  4s.  fid. 
M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Q.  Caecilium  Divinatio  etin 
C.  Verrem  Actio  Prima.  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Heitland,  M.A.,  and  11.  Cowie,  AI.A.  3s. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  L.  Murena.  Edited 
by  W.  E.  Heitland,  AI.A.  3s. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Gaium  Verrem  Actio 
Prima.  Edited  by  H.  Cowie,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  T.  A.  Milone. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pukton,  B.D.  2s.  6d. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Somnium  Scipionis.  Edited 
by  W.  D,  Pearman,  M.A.  2s. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  Philippica  Secunda. 

Edited  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  3s.  fid. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Liber  VI.  Edited 
by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

M.  Annaei  Lucani  Pharsaliae  Liber  Primus. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  AI.A.,  and  C.  E. 
Haskins,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Lucretius.  BookV.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Duff,  AI.A.  2s. 
Livy.  Book  XXI.  Edited  by  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A 
3s.  fid. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  fid. 
Horace.  Epistles.  Book  I.  Edited  by  E.  S 
Shuckburgh,  AI.A.  2s.  fid. 


LATIN.-Co  ntinued. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Books  I.  and 
III.  With  Maps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G. 
Peskett,  AI.A.  Is.  fid.  each. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Books  II., 
III.  With  Alaps  and  English  Notes.  By  the  same 
Editor.  2s. 

- Books  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

- Books  IV.  and  V.  and  Comment.  VII.  By  the 

same  Editor.  2s.  each. 

- -  Book  VI.  and  Comment.  VIII.  By  the  same 

Editor.  Is.  fid.  each. 

P.  Vergili  Opera  Omnia.  Edited,  with  Prolego¬ 
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aftmrattonal  O'meo, 


COLLEGE  OE  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  March  19th,  1889. 


The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  B.A., 
Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  delivered  the  following 
Lecture : — 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

It  may,  perhaps,  simplify  what  I  have  to  say  if  I  put  before  you 
my  own  point  of  view  as  it  is  now.  I  may  state  that  I  regard 
geography  as  an  inductive  science  which  is  based  upon  observa¬ 
tion  and  comparison,  that  the  scope  of  this  science  is  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  relation  to  its  aspects,  the  origin  of  those  aspects, 
and  the  influences  which  the  surface  has  exercised  upon  the  life 
which  it  supports. 

At  first  sight  you  have  divers  subjects  here,  which  are  so 
different  in  relation  to  the  inorganic  phenomena  of  the  dead 
world,  and  phenomena  concerning  the  distribution  of  life  and 
the  conditions  of  human  activity,  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  include  these  in  any  systematic  logical  discussion  which 
should  advance  step  by  step  from  one  to  the  other.  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  divide  geography  into  two  portions,  which  I  term 
Inorganic  Geography  and  Organic  Geography,  the  one  dealing 
with  those  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  life,  the  other  dealing  with  the  phenomena  which 
concern  man,  plants,  and  animals.  Other  thinkers  have  regarded 
geography  in  different  ways,  and  it  may  be  interesting  for 
me  to  remark,  what  may  not  be  universally  known,  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  taught  geography  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  a  part  of  his  duties  as  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
He  not  only  did  that,  but  edited  the  best  work  on  geography 
which  existed  in  his  time,  “The  Geography  of  Varenius.”  It 
is  interesting  to  us  that  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of 
Dugdale’s  edition  of  that  work  is  a  recommendation  from  Mr. 
James  Hodgson,  who  was  at  that  time  Master  of  the  Royal 
Mathematical  School  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  This 
shows  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  geo¬ 
graphy  as  an  exact  science.  Varenius  defines  it  as  that  part  of 
mixed  mathematics  which  explains  the  state  of  the  earth  and  of 
its  parts ;  but,  when  he  goes  on  to  elaborate  this  conception, 
it  becomes  a  complete  treatise  upon  inorganic  geography. 
The  successors  of  Varenius  covered  very  much  the  same 
ground;  but  in  a  great  many  cases,  by  omitting  the  mathe¬ 
matical  part  of  the  subject  and  all  that  concerns  navigation 
and  exploration,  have  curtailed  its  limits  and  produced  a  new 
subject  which  has  become  known  as  physical  geography.  But 
physical  geography  has  varied  its  dimensions  with  every 
thinker  and  writer  who  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  with  the 


ability  of  the  writer  to  appreciate  the  logical  connection  between 
the  parts  of  the  subject.  Then  there  have  been  observers  who 
have  limited  the  conception  of  geography  to  the  results  of  explo¬ 
ration,  and  examination  and  description  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
It  becomes  then,  a  narrative  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  described  without 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  without  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  these  physical  conditions  on  the  organic 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  associated.  Then  there  has  been 
a  third  body  of  teachers  who  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
aspects  of  geography  which  are  purely  literary ;  and,  looking  upon 
the  land  as  having  no  boundaries  except  those  which  man  has 
made,  have  regarded  historical  geography  as  the  only  part  of 
the  subject  which  claimed  the  attention  of  mankind.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  wants  of  commerce,  no  less  than  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  have  made  us  aware  of  an  aspect  of  geography  in 
which  the  produce,  and  even  the  history,  of  peoples  and  countries 
are  dependent  upon  influence  of  climate  and  soil,  and  we  thus 
find  a  reaction  of  inorganic  geography  upon  organic  geography, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  same  portion  of  the  globe  as  the 
inorganic  part  of  the  subject. 

Now,  this  statement  of  the  varied  ways  in  which  geography  has 
been  regarded  by  earnest  thinkers  illustrates  the  chaos  into 
which  the  subject  had  fallen,  and  I  may  state  how  I  got  out 
of  this  irregular  association  of  ideas.  I  began  my  studies 
with  the  endeavour  to  discover  why  people  of  various  colours 
and  nationalities,  who  became  known  to  me  in  early  life  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  London,  differed  from 
each  other  in  those  ways  which  the  eye  readily  noted,  and  I  was 
afterwards  led  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  relation  between 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  and  the  produce  which  they 
brought  to  this  country  from  their  own  countries.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  detail  the  history  of  my  own  efforts  towards  an 
interpretation  of  the  inter-relation  of  organic  and  inorganic 
geographical  facts,  hut  I  may  say  that  I  could  not  advance 
without  familiarising  myself  with  the  anatomical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  human  race  in  order  to  realise  the  nature  of  the 
physical  differences  wdiich  these  people  presented.  It  wras, 
then,  obvious  that  one  must  also  know  something  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  causes  which  influenced  the  varieties  of  colour,  and 
the  proportion  and  growth  of  the  body  under  varied  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence.  So  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of 
other  influences  which  caused  the  physiological  actions  of  the 
body  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  a  recognition  of  climate  as  a 
factor  affecting  man  in  common  with  all  organisms.  This  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the  earth  itself  beneath  our  feet  yielded  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  in  different  places  owing  to  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  rock  materials,  and  that  man  was  influenced  in  his  nutrition, 
in  his  habits  of  thought,  in  his  activities  of  life,  by  the  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  existence-which  the  earth  forced  upon  him. 
I  went  thus  far  in  tracing  the  organic  back  of  the  inorganic, 
and  then  began  to  observe  inorganic  phenomena  with  the 
same  method  which  I  had  already  applied  to  man.  I  started 
with  compass  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  wTalked  around  our 
coasts,  carefully  observing  and  sketching  the  contours  of 
the  coast,  and  found  that  I  was  soon  able  to  draw  maps 
accurately  from  nature,  certainly  with  very  much  greater 
accuracy  than  any  maps  that  one  commonly  consults.  I  sketched, 
too,  the  aspects  of  the  coast,  and  speedily  found  that  the  land 
was  composed  of  different  rock  materials,  which  differ  in  their 
durability,  and  are  worn  away  differently,  so  that  it  became 
impossible  to  understand  either  the  contours  of  the  coast  line 
or  the  contours  of  the  sky  line,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country.  These  stndies  had  not 
been  carried  very  far  without  learning  that  the  rocks  forming 
our  land  have  been  folded  so  that  they  are  bent  down  in  trough- 
shape  depressions,  which  admit  the  sea  to  flow  over  them  in 
some  localities ;  while  in  other  localities  they  are  uplifted  in  a 
corresponding  way,  and  the  rocks  form  ridges  and  capes  and 
peninsulas  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  elevated.  It 
is  manifest  that  every  physical  feature  of  the  land,  being  based 
upon  the  rocks  beneath,  varies  with  the  kind  of  rock  which 
forms  the  surface ;  and  since  knowledge  of  this  kind  enables  us 
to  generalise,  and  even  to  draw  with  fair  accuracy,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  mountains,  or  hill  ranges,  or  rivers  Are  have  not  seen, 
it  is  obviously  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  systematic  geo¬ 
graphical  study.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  rocks  have  been 
carved  by  atmospheric  forces,  and  by  the  ocean,  carries  this  line 
of  work  beyond  the  earth  to  the  influences  of  the  attraction 
exercised  by  the  moon  and  sun,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  heat  and  the  earth’s  rotation,  and  these  external  influences 
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open  up  the  whole  field  of  mathematical  geography,  which  lies 
very  near  the  border-land  of  astronomy.  Here,  then,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  ultimate  geographical  forces  shaping  land  are 
those  which  come  to  the  earth  from  beyond  its  limits,  which 
bind  the  earth  into  harmony  with  the  heavenly  bodies  of  our 
solar  system.  From  these  physical  conditions  and  relations  of 
the  earth  we  may  proceed  to  conceive  of  the  steps  by  means 
of  which  all  the  elaboration  has  been  built  up  which  has  given 
rise  to  those  classes  of  geographical  characteristics  which  I 
have  briefly  touched  upon. 

I  venture  to  think  that  in  this  field  of  thought,  there  are 
materials  for  mental  discipline  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
those  afforded  by  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  I  have  des¬ 
cribed  it  as  I  passed  through  it  step  by  step  until  I  arrived  at 
last  at  the  causes,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena. 
But  I  should  recommend  anyone  else  to  take  exactly  the  converse 
way  of  work  to  that  which  I  myself  followed,  and  should  say — 
Begin  with  that  exact  part  of  the  science  which  we  term  mathe¬ 
matical  geography.  I  say  begin  here  because  you  are  thus 
getting  a  discipline  in  accuracy,  you  are  getting  a  discipline 
in  methods  of  thought  which  will  be  indispensable  for  all 
further  progress ;  you  are  getting,  too,  into  direct  contact  with 
the  great  forces  of  nature  which  have  operated  through  all  time, 
and  have  helped  to  give  the  earth  and  life  the  characteristics 
which  they  are  found  to  possess. 

I  do  not  propose  to  set  before  you  to-night  illustrations  of  the 
whole  field  of  geography — it  would  be  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  time — because  there  are  some  departments  which  admit 
of  clear  observation  where  the  teaching  can  be  carried  on  prac¬ 
tically  as  it  is  in  every  other  branch  of  science.  I  recommend 
that  geography  be  taught  practically,  because  I  have  found 
it,  not  only  capable  of  being  learned,  but  learned  with  success 
by  successive  generations  of  my  own  pupils.  I  should  say  that 
anyone  who  would  acquire  this  training  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  the  subject,  must  begin  by  means  probably  of  such  help 
as  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer’s  very  admirable  little  book  on  the 
Movements  of  the  Earth  would  furnish,  of  which  I  think  only 
the  first  part  is  at  present  published.  This  aid  would  very 
materially  facilitate  the  studies  of  all  who  have  to  determine 
such  matters  as  the  points  of  the  compass,  matters  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  matters  that  concern  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
matters  which  concern  the  ways  in  which  the  great  forces  of 
nature  come  to  act  upon  the  earth.  But,  assuming  that  we 
have  mastered  this  first  step,  which  you  may  regard  as  the 
first  term’s  work  or  the  first  year’s  work  according  to  the 
grade  of  work  that  you  are  doing,  or  according  to  the  amount 
of  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  subject,  I  would  turn  to  another 
and  second  aspect  of  geography,  Avliich  seems  to  me  to  come 
legitimately  after  that,  and  this  is  the  configuration  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  which  can  be  observed,  and  which  must  be  observed,  by 
everyone  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  lias  the  opportunity  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  Now,  as  I  have  walked  around 
our  coasts  and  over  the  country,  and  through  other  countries, 
observing  the  characteristics  which  the  earth  presents,  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  year  after  year  of  taking  pupils  out  into 
the  field  on  Saturday  afternoons  week  after  week,  in  order 
that  we  might  observe  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  physical 
characteristics  which  the  scenery  presents  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  that  is,  in  order  that  we  might 
study  practically  the  nature  of  hills  and  hill  ranges,  of 
rivers  and  river  valleys,  of  plains  such  as  may  be  observed  in 
our  own  country.*  Having  got  this  practical  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  learn  geography  in  its  principles  in  a  small  area, 
I  say  that  those  things,  learned  in  the  way  that  I  will  illustrate 
in  a  moment,  admit  of  being  applied  to  all  other  localities.  In 
all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
student  to  cover  the  whole  field ;  you  are  compelled  to  acquire 
as  absolute  and  as  full  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  some 
small  province  that  admits  of  being  grasped,  and  then  you  are 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  and  interpret  fairly  observations  which 
others  have  made  elsewhere.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  there  are  in  teaching,  and  the  method  that  I  would 
myself  adopt  to  overcome  them,  I  will  try  and  throw  upon  the 
screen  on  the  wall  of  the  room  a  few  pictures. 

One  great  difficulty  in  all  practical  teaching  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  maps.  The  map  commonly  endeavours  to  represent,  with 
great  effort  after  accuracy,  the  contour  of  the  coast  line ;  but 


*  The  “London  Geological  Field  Class”  provides  a  practical  course 
of  geographical  study  every  summer,  under  my  own  direction,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons. 


there  is  no  effort  at  all  made  to  represent  the  contour  of  the  sky 
line.  The  rudest  and  roughest  marking  on  the  surface  indicates 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  surface,  and  the  student 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  country  except  that  which  a  map 
furnishes  to  him,  has  practically  no  knowledge  at  all.  He  may 
know  where  rivers  and  lakes  are,  but  the  nature  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  varied  aspects  which  the  surface  presents  are  not  shown. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  recently 
made  an  attempt  after  something  better,  and,  I  believe  at  very 
great  expense,  had  modelled,  on  a  large  scale,  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  great  Continents,  and  they 
have  still  other  work  of  this  kind  in  progress.  To  test  this 
work,  I  had  the  maps  photographed  on  glass,  and  proceeded  to 
enlarge  them  to  as  large  a  size  as  I  could  get,  with  the  result 
that  in  every  case,  we  had  far  too  much  mountain,  far  too 
much  hill ;  the  surface  was  made  so  rugged  that  it  gave  the 
converse  idea  to  that  which  a  person  obtains  in  passing  over 
the  land.  If  you  will  direct  your  eye  for  a  moment  to  this 
picture  of  the  south  coast  of  England  as  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  you  will  see  the  aspect  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
the  S.P.C.K.  map.  I  now  propose  to  place  upon  the  screen 
another  illustration  which  will  give  a  truer  view  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy.  You  may  gather,  I  think  from  this  second  photograph, 
with  very  great  accuracy,  what  the  form  of  a  country  is,  for 
you  may  see  the  land  just  as  you  Avould  see  it  if  you  walked  over 
it,  and  maps  of  that  kind  are  perfectly  indispensable  to  the 
accurate  teaching  of  the  elements  of  geography.  This  map 
Avill  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  map  should  be,  and  how 
a  map  should  be  looked  at.  I  have  had  it  photographed  from  a 
model  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Topley  and  Mr.  Jordan, 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
based  upon  the  results  of  many  years’  work.  You  will  notice  that 
there  is  a  rugged  region  in  the  Weald  which  extends  east  and 
west,  where  every  hill  range  is  put  in  with  approximate  accuracy. 
This  rugged  region  consists  chiefly  of  sandstone,  which  is 
known  as  the  Hastings  Sand.  Wherever  you  have  a  sandstone,  it 
always  presents  this  rugged  condition  of  surface.  On  each  side 
of  it,  north  and  south,  is  a  broad,  flat  valley,  almost  like 
a  plain.  That  valley  is  formed  of  clay  called  the  Weald 
Clay,  which  once  extended  OA'er  the  Hastings  Sand,  but  has 
been  removed  from  its  surface,  so  that  all  the  beds  of  rock 
towards  the  north  are  inclined,  or  dip,  towards  the  north, 
while  all  the  beds  of  rock  towards  the  south  are  inclined, 
or  dip,  towards  the  south.  When  you  pass  to  the  north  of  this 
broad  valley  of  the  Weald  Clay,  you  come  upon  an  elevated  ridge 
of  sandstone  Avhich  is  known  as  the  Lower  Green  Sand.  That 
ridge  runs  along  this  part  of  the  country,  because  you  always 
have  this  bed  of  sandstone  in  immediate  succession  to  the  Weald 
Clay.  Then  comes  a  little  narrow  parallel  valley,  formed 
by  the  Gault  Clay,  which  is  Avell  known  in  history  as  having 
been  the  rampart  which  was  defended  by  the  Saxons  against 
the  Norman  invaders.  Above  that  is  the  northern  ridge 
of  the  Chalk  Downs,  which  presents  its  steep  face  towards 
the  south,  and  its  long  slope  towards  the  north.  On  the  south, 
owing  to  the  different  dip,  you  have  the  converse  condition 
of  affairs.  The  chalk  once  came  over  the  anticlinal  dome  of  the 
Weald  connecting  the  North  and  South  Downs,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  it  emerged 
from  the  sea,  it  was  planed  down  rand  cut  as  level  as  it  could 
be,  converted  into  a  plain,  and  2,000  feet  thickness  of  rock 
removed  from  off  the  present  surface  of  the  country.  Since 
that  day,  the  wearing  forces  of  the  atmosphere,  rain  and  frost, 
have  operated  to  lower  the  level  of  the  exposed  layers  of  rock, 
according  to  the  difference  in  their  durability.  The  soft  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  clay,  which  so  easily  breaks  up,  has  been  cut  out, 
so  as  to  leave  the  more  durable  material  of  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  standing  up  in  parallel  hill  ranges.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  nature  of  the 
country,  to  appreciate  points  of  geography  of  this  kind. 

Now,  having  illustrated  in  detail  the  nature  of  hill  ranges  and 
valleys  by  means  of  the  view  before  you,  which  is  a  miniature 
re-production  of  nature  showing  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Avater-ways  shown  upon  the  map  are  to  be  observed.  You 
may'  notice,  though  from  the  slight  curve  it  is  not  absolutely 
clear,  that  there  is  a  broad  A’alley  where  the  chalk  range  is  cut 
through,  where  the  river  Stour  flows.  You  will  also  perceive 
another  broad  valley  where  the  chalk  range  is  cut  through  by  the 
Medway,  and  you  find  that  the  whole  of  the  tributary  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Thames  from  this  part  of  the  country  take  a 
course  which  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  if  they  had 
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commenced  to  flow  since  the  land  acquired  its  present  contour, 
because,  if  you  imagine  the  land  to  have  been  fashioned  to  its 
present  form,  it  would  necessarily  result  that  the  water  falling 
upon  the  central  sandstone  range  of  Ashdown  Forest  would 
drain  down  upon  the  valley  of  Weald  Clay,  and  plough  out 
a  channel,  and  flowing  towards  the  east  would  make  its 
way  to  the  English  Channel.  But  it  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  every  case  all  the  streams  go  right  through  gaps  in 
the  South  Downs,  just  as  they  go  through  gaps  in  the  North 
Downs ;  and,  from  a  careful  study  of  many  examples  of  this  kind 
of  river  course  in  different  parts  of  England,  we  know  that, 
since  the  North  Downs  and  South  Downs  are  both  portions  of 
the  dome  which  has  been  cut  away  from  off  this  country,  it 
follows  that,  if  that  dome  were  now  in  existence,  if  the  dome 
had  not  been  cut  away,  all  the  rains  which  fell  upon  it  would 
drain  away  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  these  rain  waters 
converging  would  form  rivers  which  would  take  precisely  the 
courses  which  the  rivers  take  at  the  present  time.  Although  the 
dome  is  not  in  existence,  we  are  compelled  by  study  of  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  kind  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  rivers  are 
much  more  ancient  than  the  surface  of  the  land,  that  they  com¬ 
menced  flowing  before  the  land  acquired  its  present  level,  and 
after  the  land  was  levelled  the  modern  river  still  flowed  on 
in  the  direction  which  its  ancient  predecessor  originally  took, 
when  there  was  a  physical  cause  for  its  taking  that  course. 
Hence  the  north  to  south  course  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  north  to  south  courses  of  the  little  streams 
which  flow  into  the  English  Channel,  are  oidy  found  to  be  ex¬ 
plicable  by  tracing  back  the  contour  of  the  country  to  the  causes 
which  produced  it. 

I  have  now  thrown  upon  the  screen  a  small  geological  map.  Its 
scale  is  so  small,  and  its  characteristics  so  general,  that  it  enables 
me  to  do  no  more  than  point  out  illustrations  of  the  sort  of 
teaching  by  means  of  which  the  most  dry  details  of  geography  are 
made  supremely  interesting.  You  notice  on  the  screen  a  promon¬ 
tory  familiar  to  you  all  as  Flamborough  Head,  which  is  shown 
by  means  of  this  map  to  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  you 
have  in  the  North  and  South  Downs  and  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
which  you  know  as  chalk.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  Flam- 
borough  Head  you  have  a  different  colour  of  rock,  and  the  fact  is, 
that  the  bed  of  chalk  extends  to  the  south  of  Flamborough  Head, 
but  it  descends  below  the  level  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  there  rests 
upon  a  clay.  I  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  clay.  It  is  a  clay  full  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  and  as  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  twice  a  day  it  wears  away  the  soft  muddy 
matter,  and  leaves  the  angular  stones  upon  the  shore.  The  stones 
are  hurled  as  battering  rams  against  the  cliff,  and  the  coast  is  cut 
back  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  three  yards  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  never  less  than  one  yard  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with 
the  result  that  you  have  a  bay  to  the  south  of  Flamborough 
Head,  called  Bridlington  Bay,  penetrating  into  the  land.  The 
limestone  is  not  a  sedimentary  rock  at  all,  it  can  only  dis¬ 
appear  by  entering  into  invisible  solution  in  the  water  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  owing  to  the 
decay  of  sea-weed,  and  suchlike  causes.  Hence  its  waste  is 
relatively  slow.  To  the  north  of  Flamborough  Head  you  find 
another  bay.  Olay  is  less  durable  than  chalk,  and  is  cut  back 
by  the  sea  at  a  most  rapid  rate ;  but  this  bay  would  not  have 
been  formed  but  for  the  fact  that  beneath  the  clay  there  comes 
out  a  lied  of  limestone  to  the  north,  which  juts  into  the  sea 
and  forms  Filey  Brig.  Here  a  succession  of  rocks  of  varying 
durability  has  given  rise  to  these  varying  little  contours  of  bay 
and  headland  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Anyone  who  has  had 
such  characteristics  demonstrated  upon  a  geological  map  of 
sufficient  scale,  could  never  forget  the  truth  thus  conveyed,  and 
would  at  once  realise  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  accident 
in  geography,  but  that  every  feature  of  headland  or  hill,  bay  or 
valley,  which  seems  accidental  is  the  consequence  of  law,  and 
every  contour  is  in  the  position  which  it  occupies,  because  the 
forces  of  nature  have  acted  upon  the  resisting  materials  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carve  them  differently. 

Now,  I  may  perhaps  turn  from  this  view  of  ocean  work  on  the 
coast  to  a  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  land  may  be 
carved  before  the  rains  ever  come  to  work  upon  it.  If  you  were 
to  study  the  levelled  surface  of  this  country,  you  would  find  it, 
for  example,  in  the  broad  fenland  district  which  I  crossed  only  a 
few  days  ago,  and  saw  there  almost  as  much  water  as  land  between 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  the  water  being  unable  owing  to  its  flat 
condition  to  get  off  the  land  as  fast  as  the  flood  came  down  from  the 
high  lands  of  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  There  are  other 
districts  quite  as  level  as  that,  and  I  will  show  you  a  photograph 


of  a  place  near  Macclesfield,  where  you  have  almost  the  same 
condition  of  things  as  in  the  Fen  district.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  kind  of  rock  is  which  is  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  so  long  as  it  is  of  uniform  texture — it  may  be  clay  or 
sandstone — but  it  will  be  quite  levelled  if  it  has  offered  uniform 
resistance  to  the  sea.  After  the  land  has  been  cut  level  it  has 
been  uplifted  to  such  an  extent,  and  for  so  long,  that  atmospheric 
forces  have  contributed  to  obliterate  the  perfect  contour  of  the 
land.  Many  of  our  mountain  regions  which  appear  at  first  sight 
most  diversified  and  rugged,  which  may  be  represented  upon  the 
map  by  a  few  parallel  lines,  or  equally  rude  shading,  when  you 
are  possessed  of  the  key  to  their  structure,  show  a  very  different 
kind  of  explanation  of  their  existence,  for  they  once  Were  plains. 
Such  a  view  [exhibiting  another  picture  on  the  screen]  as  is 
obtained  from  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  when  a  sea  fog  drifting 
in  had  filled  in  the  intervening  valleys,  illustrates  such  a  change. 
And  the  sea  fog,  by  filling  in  the  valleys,  enables  the  imagination 
to  conceive  a  time  before  the  land  had  become  broken  up  as  it  is 
now.  The  view  brings  back  in  imagination  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  with  the  land  just  emerged  from  the  sea  as  a  plain 
of  marine  denudation  had  been  cut  level  by  tidal  wafers.  But  all 
lands  cut  level  in  this  way,  after  they  are  upraised  get  the  joints 
produced  by  the  straining  of  the  rock  enlarged,  until  gradually 
widening  the  joints  become  great  valleys  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  such  valleys,  which  the  sea  fog  fills,  now  divide  the  ranges  of 
hills.  I  could  illustrate  many  phases  of  our  scenery  and  of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country  so  as  to  show  step  by  step  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  but  it  would  be  obviously 
impossible  in  the  time  of  an  address  which  only  aims  at  illus¬ 
trating  principles  of  teaching  by  examples,  to  give  the  information 
which  might  more  fittingly  be  extended  in  detail  in  some  other 
form,  and  my  only  object  in  presenting  illustrations  of  this  kind 
is  to  show  that  in  geography  one  must  go  face  to  face  with  nature, 
and  that  if  we  cannot  go  out  into  the  country  to  observe  the  hills, 
or  if  the  mountains  are  too  far  away,  or  if  we  are  interested 
in  rivers  which  cannot  be  observed,  it  is  always  possible  to 
obtain  photographs  of  these  phenomena,  and  always  possible  by 
means  of  the  lantern  to  bring  before  the  pupil  some  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  knowledge  to  that  which  the  map  affords.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  geographical  teacher  to  place  before  his  pupil 
the  same  sort  of  knowledge  which  he  himself  gets  by  travel. 
As  he  cannot  do  that  in  any  other  way  than  by  reproduction 
of  the  scenes  which  the  photograph  affords,  it  is  urgent  that 
he  should  avail  himself  to  the  full  of  examples  of  this  kind  to 
make  the  truths  of  his  observation  intelligible. 

There  are  just  one  or  two  examples  that  I  might  set  before  you 
as  illustrations  of  minor  difficulties  in  conveying  an  intelligible 
geographical  idea.  In  describing  the  course  of  any  river, 
we  may  have  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  or  that  the  river  is  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  owing  to  waterfalls.  In  all  probability, 
the  student  or  pupil  has  not  the  faintest  idea  what  a  rapid  is, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  such  an  idea  clear.  I  will 
show  how  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  an  illustration  of  the 
Rapids  of  St.  Anthony.  [ Exhibiting  another  picture  on  the  screen .] 
Here  is  a  very  typical  rapid,  and  a  rapid  on  a  rather  large  scale. 
You  will  observe  that  the  characteristic  of  a  rapid  is  that  the 
water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air.  Now,  the  reason  why  the  water 
is  thrown  up  into  the  air  is  that  as  the  water  flows  along  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle  which  impedes  its  path,  and  being  unable  to 
overcome  the  obstacle,  it  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  in  the  same  way 
as  waves  coming  in,  beating  against  a  sea-wall,  are  shot  up  in  a 
cloud  of  spray  to  a  great  height  above  the  beach.  When  you 
compare  that  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  waterfall,  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  Niagara  Falls,  you  notice  that  there 
is  a  sudden  desceut  of  the  water  in  a  waterfall.  How  are  you  to 
make  these  ideas  intelligible  to  the  pupil  ?  What  is  it  that  you 
can  say  that  will  make  clear  once  for  all  that  which  you  have 
been  telling  him  concerning  the  nature  of  a  rapid  or  a  waterfall  ? 
At  an  early  stage  in  work,  when  the  pupil  has  learned  the  ways 
in  which  the  rocks  are  folded,  he  finds  that  the  country  becomes 
squeezed  together  in  a  succession  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds.  [ Illustrating  by  a  drawing  on  the  black  board.']  The  rocks 
are  bent  so  that  some  parts  are  elevated  and  other  parts  depressed. 
Eventually,  after  the  land  has  thus  been  crushed  together  in  its 
successive  layers,  it  becomes  levelled,  so  that  the  upper  parts  of 
the  folds  become  removed.  Now,  suppose  that  in  process  of 
time  a  river  comes  to  run  over  this  land,  crossing  the  edges  of 
beds  of  rock  thus  folded  and  exposed,  what  would  be  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  river  ?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  everything 
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would  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  river  runs.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  water  flows  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges 
of  the  beds  of  rock  rise  so  as  to  face  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  flows,  then,  if  these  beds  of  rock  differ  in  durability,  the  soft 
beds  would  become  cut  out  by  the  stream,  leaving  the  hard  beds 
standing  up.  When  the  stream  flows  over  the  bed  it  has  thus 
excavated  it  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  thrown  up  by  the  obstacle 
which  it  encounters,  and  which  itself  has  formed.  Therefore, 
when  the  beds  of  rock  are  so  folded  that  their  edges  rise  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  stream  is  flowing,  you  inevitably  have 
rapid's  formed.  But,  if  you  have  the  beds  of  rock  rising  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  river  is  running,  then  you 
necessarily  have  waterfalls  formed.  The  soft  bed  is  cut  out  so 
that  the  water  falls  down  over  the  edge  of  the  hard  bed,  and 
makes  its  way  at  a  lower  level  through  a  gorge  which  it  exca¬ 
vates.  When  you  apply  this  principle,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  layers  of  rock  throughout  the  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  that  water¬ 
fall  would  never  have  existed  at  all  in  the  position  in  which  it 
is  seen,  if  it  had  not  been  that  there  is  a  layer  of  limestone, 
called  the  Niagara  Limestone,  running  right  across  Canada 
between  the  lakes,  and  that  layer  of  limestone  rises  in  the 
manner  I  have  explained.  In  every  case  in  which  you  have  a 
great  waterfall,  it  is  due  to  a  bed  of  rock  rising  so  as  to 
present  its  steep  edge  to  the  water  to  fall  over  it. 

I  might  go  on,  if  time  permitted,  with  many  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  this  part  of  geography  is  based 
upon  exact  observations,  leads  to  sound  inferences  from  observed 
facts,  requires  comparison  between  the  phenomena  which  are 
before  you ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  geography  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  may  remark  that,  when  you  have  gained  this  kind  of 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  surface  of  your  own  country 
and  other  countries  came  to  be  what  they  arc, — when  the  pupils 
have  gained  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  you  find  conve¬ 
nient  to  impart, — then  you  are  only  in  possession  of  the  inorganic 
side  of  geography,  and  there  remain  all  the  larger  aspects, 
everything  that  concerns  man  and  his  relations  to  the  earth  upon 
which  he  lives,  and  his  relations  to  the  life  with  which  he  shares 
the  world.  If  we  are  to  treat  that  subject  in  the  same  way,  we 
must  go  on  with  just  the  same  kind  of  exact  teaching,  the  same 
kind  of  exact  observation,  and  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  the 
mass  of  matter  which  is  before  us.  I  may  remind  you  that  the 
universities  of  Russia,  which  have  always  been  conspicuous  for 
the  cultivation  of  geography,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  doctor’s  degrees  for  knowledge  of  geography;  that 
geography  holds  in  a  Russian  university  just  such  a  status  as 
mathematics  or  classics  have  in  a  university  in  this  country. 
Until  geography  is  looked  at  as  a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  deal  even  with  the  most  elementary  requirements 
of  the  primary  school,  because  there  is  not  always  an  effort  to 
attempt  much  when  you  feel  that  the  opportunity  is  slight 
of  rising  to  the  ideal  which  you  may  set  before  yourself. 
When  we  conceive  of  this  aspect  of  tliat  higher  or  organic 
part  of  geography  I  venture  to  say  that  anyone  who  would 
teach  that  subject  practically  must  have  the  means  before  him 
of  imparting  some  kinds  of  practical  knowledge.  It  is  no  use 
whatever,  according  to  my  experience,  teaching  pupils  the 
quantities  of  imports  and  exports  as  expressed  either  in  weight 
of  tons  or  millions  of  pounds  of  money,  unless  we  give  some 
practical  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  industries  involved.  If,  for 
example,  we  had  before  us  such  an  industry  as  the  tin-plate 
industry,  avg  have  a  great  export  trade  in  goods  made  from 
tinned  metals  as  well  as  a  varied  home  demand.  Well,  we  make 
things  to  send  abroad  such  as  avc  ne\rer  consume  in  our  oavh 
country,  because  the  international  relations  of  different  peoples 
govern  commerce.  When  foreign  taxation  influences  weight  of 
an  article,  articles  are  made  so  light  that  many  may  be  put  into 
the  thickness  which  one  would  occupy  in  our  own  country. 
And  I  find  that  it  is  quite  possible  by  means  of  small 
samples  of  the  kinds  of  tin-plate  that  are  used — of  the  tin 
which  is  covered  Avith  copper  which  is  made  into  saucepans, 
the  tins  which  are  covered  with  brass  which  is  made  into 
kettles,  of  the  tin  sheet  which  is  made  into  toilet-jugs, 
of  the  copper  which  is  made  into  copper  kettles,  and  so  forth — to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  various  branches  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  so  that  a  pupil  may  carry  aAvay  a  conception  of  what  it 
is,  and  what  the  conditions  of  existence  are  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  In  the  same  Avay  it  becomes  possible,  by 
means  of  samples  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  produced 
in  any  mill,  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  industry  is  in  that 
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particular  trade.  If  one  takes  nothing  more  than  the  matter  of 
making  corduroy,  you  have  a  cloth  that  is  woven  and  then 
the  cloth  known  as  fustian  has  to  be  cut  with  knives,  a  process 
very  like  cutting  A’elvet ;  being  cut,  it  has  to  be  brushed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  cord ;  then  it  has  to  be  singed,  then  dyed,  and  to  go 
through  processes  of  scouring  and  finishing,  until  it  is  finally 
made  up  into  garments.  By  means  of  samples  of  these  different 
processes  of  manufacture  it  is  possible  to  convey  to  pupils  quite 
as  good  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  industry  as  by  having  whole 
bales  of  the  goods  before  you.  It  is  only,  I  think,  by  following 
geography  in  this  practical  Avay,  so  as  to  realise  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  on  which  the  industries  have  become  located  in  the 
places  in  which  they  are  carried  on,  that  we  can  hope  to  teach 
the  sources  of  our  commercial  prosperity  to  our  youths,  so  as  to 
start  them  in  the  world  with  adequate  appreciation  of  what  they 
may  do  by  means  of  strict  intellectual  discipline  in  making 
practical  application  of  geographical  principles. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting'  discussion  on  the  Lecture,  expressed  his 
regret  that  in  England,  at  present,  proper  materials  Averc  wanting  for 
teaching  geography  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  This  country  was, 
he  considered,  very  much  behind  Germany  in  the  matter  of  maps  ;  and 
very  little  had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  a  map  the  contour 
of  a  country.  Geography  Avas  not  a  simple  subject,  but  a  complex  subject 
branching  out  in  all  directions,  and  requiring  to  be  closely  studied  by 
teachers,  if  it  Avas  to  be  taught  to  any  purpose  in  the  school.  By  the  aid 
of  an  apparatus  such  as  that  used  by  the  lecturer,  and  a  selection  of 
photographic  views  which  would  enable  the  teacher  to  put  before  his 
pupils  geography  in  the  way  it  had  been  put  before  them  that  evening, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  learn 
what,  at  the  present  time,  they  too  often  regarded  as  a  bugbear.  He  had 
been  particularly  struck  with  that  part  of  the  lecture  Avhieh  dealt  with 
the  country  to  the  North  and  South  of  Elamborough  Head.  He  had 
often  mentioned  it  in  his  lessons  to  his  boys,  but  he  confessed  without 
knowing  nearly  as  much  about  it  as  ho  now  did,  after  the  very  clear  and 
graphic  way  in  which  it  had  been  described  by  the  lecturer.  When  he  was 
travelling  about  Avith  his  pupils,  and  brought  a  matter  of  personal  obser¬ 
vation  before  them,  he  noticed  hoAv  much  greater  Avas  the  interest 
aAA’akencd  than  when  he  gaA'c  them  information  acquired  at  second-hand. 
If  they  only  took  away  with  them  that  one  great  lesson,  of  the  importance 
of  introducing  a  large  element  of  personal  experience  and  observations 
into  their  teaching,  they  would  be  X'ery  greatly  indebted  to  the  lecturer 
for  what  he  had  done  for  them  that  evening. 

Captain  Pfoundes  Avishcd  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  report  on 
the  teaching  of  geography  issued  by  the  Royal  Geographical  (Society, 
Avliich  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Keltie,  and  to  the  A'ery  A'aluable  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  it.  He  commended  the  study  of  this  report  to  any¬ 
one  who  wished  to  see  what  had  been  done  for  the  promotion' of  the 
study  of  geography  of  late  years,  and  how  much  there  remained  to  do. 

Mr.  Norman  remarked  on  the  difficulty  of  teaching  one  of  the  many 
subjects  included  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  in  the  elaborate  way 
that  had  been  indicated  by  the  lecturer,  and  on  the  still  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  teachers  Avho  could  present  it  to  their  pupils  in  such  an 
attractive  manner. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  Avhich  was  passed  by  acclamation, 
concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  Avas  held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  ult. 
Present — Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Rcau  R. 
Alliott,  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  BroAvn,  Miss  Buss, 
Mr.  Chettle,  ReA\  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  E.  M.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr. 
Frost,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Miss  Jcbb,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr. 
Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Southec,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Stievenard. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Professor  Laurie,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  had  undertaken  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  at  the  College 
on  “  Language  and  Linguistic  Methods  in  the  School,”  to  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  May. 

In  consequence  of  representations  made  to  the  Council  by  the  London 
Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  British  JeAvs,  it  Avas  decided  that  alternative 
papers  should  be  set  for  Jewish  candidates  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  day 
of  the  forthcoming  Midsummer  Examination,  which  coincided  Avith  the 
Jewish  Feast  of  Pentecost ; — the  cost  of  setting  and  printing  the  papers 
and  of  the  extra  supervision  required,  to  be  paid  by  the  candidates  desir¬ 
ing  to  take  such  alternative  papers,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  exami¬ 
nation  fee. 

The  Dean  submitted  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee.  The 
report  recommended — (1)  Certain  modifications  in  the  conditions  on  which 
candidates  at  the  Diploma  Examinations  were  at  present  qualified  by 
university  degree  and  other  examinations  for  exemption  from  examination 
in  certain  subjects  required  for  a  Diploma.  (2)  That  “  unseen  ”  papers 
only  should  bo  set  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Diploma  Examinations. 
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(3)  That  at  the  Certificate  Examinations  the  papers  in  English  History 
for  the  Second  and  Third  Classes  he  confined  to  one-half  of  the  history  in 
any  one  year,  the  second  half  being  sot  for  the  following  year,  and  so  on. 

(4)  That  all  candidates  taking  First  Class  papers  in  French  or  German  be 
allowed  (on  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of  os.)  to  take  viva  voce  and  dictation 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  papers  in  those  languages  ;  that  success  in  the 
oral  test  be  noted  on  the  Certificate  ;  and  that  100  additional  marks  be 
assigned  to  the  oral  examination  in  each  language,  (o)  That  the  subjects 
of  Arithmetic,  French,  and  German,  if  taken  both  for  an  ordinary  and  for 
a  Mercantile  Certificate,  be  not  allowed  to  count  twice  over  in  the  total  of 
a  candidate’s  marks. 

The  report  was  adopted,  one  or  two  details  as  to  qualifications  for 
exemption  at  the  Diploma  Examinations  being  reserved. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  recom¬ 
mending  grants  from  the  Benevolent  Fund  to  certain  old  and  distressed 
members  of  the  College,  whose  cases  had  been  enquired  into  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.— The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  H.  F.  Daykin,  British  School,  Ilkeston. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Foley,  5  Cemetery  Road,  Allahabad,  India. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Hampson,  Hainault  Road,  Leytonstone. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Seymour,  Charlton  Terrace,  Hadlow  Road,  Tonbridge. 

Miss  C.  Sparrow,  Sydenham  Ladies’  College,  S.E. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Woodhouse,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Sydenham  Coll.,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

By  Dr.  Bkodie. — Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Macmilux.— Dupuis’  “  Synthetic  Geometry  Page's  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Book  II. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1888. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION— PASS  LIST. 

March,  1889. 


The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
for  Certificates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
bodies,  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March,  in  London, 
and  at  five  other  local  centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds. 
Liverpool,  and  Jersey.  There  were  in  all  256  candidates,  of  whom 
the  following  obtained  Certificates  : — 


Hughes,  B.  M. 


Firit  Division. 

Atkinson,  F.  C.  E. 
Atkyns,  H. 
Bowlby,  M-  E. 
Jacob,  P.  H. 

Miall,  C.  L’O. 
Peake,  W.  H. 
Settle,  V.  A. 
Thorp,  A.  E. 


First  Class. 
Thorp,  A.  | 
Second  Class. 
Waite,  W.  A.  H. 
Whittaker,  H. 
Second  Division. 
Gourley,  K.  P. 
Hossack,  J.  F.  C. 
Newbery,  E. 
Pinckney,  E.  B. 
Sibson,  A.  B. 
Thompson,  E.  J. 


Westron,  C.  W. 


Third  Division. 
Boughtou,  C.  H. 
Horsman,  F. 
Huskinson,  P.  L. 
Parkhurst,  A.  U. 
Rogers,  A.  A. 
Stephens,  H.  A.  D. 
Ward,  R.  R. 


The  following  qualified  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students, 
but  did  not  pass  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate  : — 


Boyd,  G.  S.  J. 
Brett,  W.  LI. 
Dickinson,  A.  E. 
Duffett,  H. 
Greene,  H.  M. 


Harman,  L. 

Harvey,  C.  R.  L.  E. 
Jones,  D.  T. 

King,  A.  F.  W. 
Kittow,  W. 


Longinotto,  M.  J. 
Martin,  R.  C. 
Molloy,  F. 

St.  Amaud,  E.  C.  D. 
Webb,  W.  S. 


The  following  passed  in  subjects  required  to  complete  their 
qualification  for  Registration  as.  Medical  Students  : — 


Addenbrooke,  H.  E. 
Barber,  M.  C. 
Blackett,  E.  J. 
Blain,  E.  J. 

Brook,  N.  W. 
Callum,  H.  S. 

Cavo,  F.  W. 

Clark,  H.  C. 
Clayton,  E. 
Collingwood,  P.  H. 
Copley,  S. 
Crompton,  J.  A. 
Crookshank,  F.  G. 
Crossman,  F.  W. 
Davidson,  W.  A. 
Fisher,  R.  D. 

Fitter,  C.  A.  S. 


Foley,  J.  E. 
Haines,  C.  F. 
Hancock,  A.  E. 
Hanreck,  H.  M. 
Harvey,  H. 
Hibbard,  C.  E. 
Holford,  T.  C.. 
Hopkins,  C.  H. 
Hudson,  A. 
Hudson,  H.  C. 
Hnet,  F.  W. 
Hunter,  K.  M. 
Jarvis,  Y.  G. 

Le  Verrier,  W.  R. 
Lightburn,  J.  H. 
Madge,  H.  A. 
McCoull,  S. 

Paget,  0.  F. 


Pares,  B. 

Pepper,  H.  W. 
Pomeroy,  W. 
Prideaux,  H.  S. 

Ray,  W.  J.  0. 
Richardson,  A.  H. 
Robertson,  G.  vans  A. 
Rogers,  J.  E.  G. 
Rose,  S.  F. 

Sadler,  W.  M. 
Sibson,  P.  R. 
Simpson,  F.  C. 
Stone,  G.  C. 
Thomson,  A.  J. 
Wilkins,  J.  C.  Y. 
Woodcock,  R.  E. 
Worger,  lb  G. 


IMAGINATION. 

That  the  culture  of  the  imagination  is  an  essential  part  of 
education  few  will  now  bo  found  to  deny,  but  by  no  means  the 
same  amount  of  agreement  exists  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  has,  indeed,  been  much  modified  during  the 
course  of  the  present  generation. 

Professor  Bain,  in  his  standard  work  on  the  senses  and  intellect, 
specially  associates  imagination  with  the  emotional  element  in 
mental  combinations ;  opposing  the  constructions  of  fine  art  to 
those  of  science  and  of  practice.  He  quoted  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
argued  yet  more  exclusively  that  the  term  is  given  to  such  work 
as  that  of  the  poet,  only  because  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
train  of  his  high  thoughts  is  in  itself  an  end  ;  while  the  end  of 
such  work  as  that  of  the  mathematical  and  the  metaphysical 
enquirer  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  their  trains  of  thought  arc 
“directed  to  that  object  and  are  or  are  not  a  source  of  pleasure 
as  the  end  is  or  is  not  attained.”  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  state  that 
“wherever  there  is  a  train  (of  thought)  which  leads  to  nothing 
beyond  itself,  and  has  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  pleasur¬ 
able  (the  various  kinds  of  reverie  for  example),  it  is  allowed  the 
name  of  imagination.  Thus,  we  say  Rousseau  indulged  his  imagi¬ 
nation  when,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  lying  on  his  back  in  his 
boat  in  the  little  lake  of  Vienne,  he  delivered  himself  up  for 
hours  to  trains,  of  which  he  says  the  pleasure  surpassed  every 
other  enjoyment.”  He  discredits  the  application  of  the  word  to 
the  labours  of  the  philosopher,  as  “giving  it  a  technical  meaning 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  ;  ”  but  adds  in  conclusion, 
“If  imagination  consists  in  bringing  trains  before  the  mind  in¬ 
volving  a  number  of  new  combinations,  imagination  is  probably 
more  the  work  of  the  Philosopher  than  of  the  Poet.” 

This  view  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  has  never  been  fully 
accepted;  but  many  of  us  can  remember  how  strong  the 
feeling  was  against  the  first  use  of  the  term  “scientific  imagi¬ 
nation  the  two  words,  it  was  said,  were  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  Science  dealt  with  facts,  imagination 
with  what  ?  That  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  say.  Before 
going  further,  let  us  ask,  Can  the  view  first  referred  to  be  accepted 
as  in  any  way  adequate?  Does  the  poet  admit  that  his  labours 
are  altogether  pleasurable  ?  Horace  likens  his  toils  to  those  of 
one  preparing  for  the  strife  of  the  arena  ;  sndavit  et  alsit,  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  great  end.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  sings 
how  the  great  god  Pan  cut  short  the  reed  and  drew  from  it  “  the 
pith  like  the  heart  of  a  man,”  when  “  making  the  poet  out  of  a 
man.”  Has  the  true  poet  no  message  to  give  to  mankind,  nothing 
that  it  is  worth  infinite  toil  to  tell,  if  only  it  can  be  rightly  told  ? 
And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  philosopher  or  the  scientist  ?  Is 
it  success  only  that  animates  his  labour  ?  We  cannot,  indeed, 
wholly  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  some  consequence  must 
be  the  result  even  of  the  most  unselfish  exertion ;  but  within  the 
possible  limits  of  mental  activity  no  quest  is  so  little  dependent 
on  the  attainment  of  definite  ends  as  that  which  is  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  truth.  Knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  truth  for  truth’s 
sake,  afford  a  never  failing  source  of  pleasure  even  when  the 
ends  desired  never  rise  above  the  horizon  which  bounds  the 
searcher’s  view.  This  larger  faith  glorifies  the  labour  and  illumi¬ 
nates  the  “  trains  ”  of  all  high  thought,  whether  of  the  poet,  the 
scientist,  the  true  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  with  a  joy  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  lesser  hope  can  inspire  or  sustain. 
None  of  these  claims  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  toil ;  all 
alike  rise  above  it  by  entering  more  fully  into  the  travail  through 
which  new  creations  of  thought  enter  into  the  world.  Surely 
there  is  something  of  bathos  in  the  descent  to  the  reveries  of 
Rousseau  as  a  typical  instance  of  imagination,  and  that  because 
it  “  leads  to  nothing  beyond  itself.”  Such  reveries  may  be 
pleasurable,  and  not  perhaps  without  their  use  as  a  mental  recrea¬ 
tion;  hut  they  are  surely  signs  rather  of  the  mere  play  than  of 
the  true  work  of  the  imagination. 

The  question  is  one  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Certainly 
no  one  would  set  up  the  example  of  Rousseau  for  imitation  in  our 
schools,  nor  can  we  start  with  the  higher  ranges  of  poetic  or 
scientific  thought  for  the  purposes  of  early  training.  What  is 
the  mental  process  which  it  behoves  us  to  cultivate  in  all,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  one  of  fundamental  importance  in  all 
relations  of  life  ?  Let  us  see  whether  the  teachings  of  physiology 
do  not  afford  a  clue  which  shall  afford  a  safe  guide  to  the  teacher. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  doctrine  of  evolution  gives  us  The 
association  in  very  early  childhood  of  simple  ideas,  so  that  the 
sight  of  any  familiar  object  reminds  us  of  former  experiences 
regarding  it.  The  sensation  of  sweetness  is  associated  with 
sugar,  and  of  a  very  painful  degree  of  heat  with  mustard; 
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it  is  soon  found  that  some  things  are  strong  and  others 
will  break  very  easily,  and  so  on.  Even  the  child  very 
soon  knows  by  the  aid  of  its  imagination  and  of  its  memory 
much  more  than  it  sees.  This  association  becomes  extended  and 
also  more  and  more  independent  of  any  objects  visible  to  the 
sight  or  recalled  verbally  to  the  recollection,  until  in  due  course 
of  time  the  mind  can  use  experiences  of  the  most  diverse  kinds 
in  forming  new  ideal  combinations.  This,  very  briefly  stated,  is 
the  process  by  which  the  mind  is  developed  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth.  Little  more  than  mere  animal  instincts  can  be  observed 
in  the  early  stages  of  life.  Day  by  day  we  watch  for  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  of  human  intelligence,  and,  when  from  in¬ 
herited  defect  or  imperfect  culture  there  is  an  incapacity  to 
receive  new  ideas  or  to  realise  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  this 
development  is  arrested,  or  becomes  abortive  through  the  mental 
confusion  which  ensues.  Imagination  is  not  mere  perception, 
though  it  is  inextricably  associated  with  it  throughout  in  the 
normal  course  of  Nature  ;  for,  if  the  relatively  simple  ideas  which 
it  uses  to  construct  those  of  a  more  advanced  and  complex  kind 
are  themselves  imperfectly  formed,  nothing  but  confusion  can  be 
the  result  of  their  association. 

Hence  the  surpassing  importance  of  mother  culture.  It  modifies 
as  nothing  else  can  modify,  for  better  or  worse,  the  effects  of 
hereditary  predispositions.  If  this  be  truly  wise,  loving,  and 
intelligent,  no  natural  gift  is  lost,  every  dawning  faculty  receives 
its  appropriate  nurture.  How  this  is  done  who  can  venture  to 
describe  ?  But,  much  as  a  clear  spring  cannot  give  forth  muddy 
water,  so  the  clear  mind  cannot  in  its  simplest  workings  be  dis¬ 
cordant  or  obscure.  A  subtle  tender  sense,  perhaps  rather  of 
harmony  than  of  order,  pervades  the  imagination  of  such  a 
mother  as  she  guides  from  the  very  first  the  tentative  efforts 
of  her  child.  The  stricter  rules  of  order  required  with  advancing 
powers  do  not  then  come  in  the  guise  of  harsh  and  needless 
restrictions,  but  are  welcomed  as  aids  to  the  general  activity 
of  youthful  thought. 

Surely  the  fretful  irritation  of  a  spoilt  child  (ill-health  apart)  is 
the  incoherent  expression  of  its  disappointment.  It  very  soon  finds 
its  little  world  a  tangle  if  it  has  not  been  taught  that  it  can  only 
gain  its  ends  by  knowing  something  more  of  its  surroundings 
than  it  can  perceive  at  first  sight.  It  must  learn  early  “  to  think 
a  little.”  This  is  the  all-essential  habit  of  mind  which  cannot  be 
acquired  too  early. 

On  the  moral  side  also  imagination  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  sympathy,  which  cannot  exist  in  us  without  the  ability 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others — or  again  what  exhibition 
can  be  more  distressing  than  that  of  unsympathetic  pity. 

This  power  of  imagination  must  grow  with  our  growth  and  be 
sedulously  cultivated,  for  it  is  that  which  enables  us  to  realise 
every  new  truth  which  comes  before  us  at  any  stage  of  our  lives. 
That  which  is  merely  learnt  by  rote  is  learnt  to  little  purpose. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  requires 
a  long  sustained  effort  of  the  imagination.  When  once  mastered 
its  retention  may  be  rather  a  matter  of  memory,  and  the  imagi¬ 
native  faculty  may  remain  dormant,  or  very  nearly  so,  until.a  new 
effort  is  required.  But  where  this  faculty  is  predominant  and 
persistent  the  mind  is  ever  compelled  to  extend  the  range  of  its 
knowledge  and  insight,  whatever  may  be  the  field  of  its  operations. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  imagination  is  not  restricted  to  the 
objects  to  which  its  efforts  are  directed,  but  justifies  in  a  far  wider 
sense  the  culture  of  the  faculty  as  a  necessary  part  of  education. 
It  is  modified  in  its  action,  according  to  the  various  conditions 
under  which  it  is  called  into  play.  It  is  not  the  ability  to  do  any 
one  thing,  or  to  receive  any  one  class  of  impressions,  but  rather 
the  capacity  of  most  effectually  using  all  those  materials  which 
the  mind  has  at  its  command.  And  this  constructive  faculty 
tests  the  validity  of  these  materials  by  the  very  fact  of  applying 
them  to  new  purposes.  But  it  is  “  the  doing  ”  rather  than  the 
“  thing  done,”  that  we  have  now  in  mind,  and  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  imagination  (in  this  sense)  is  the  measure  of 
higher  or  lower  work  of  all  descriptions  ;  though  no  doubt  some 
occupations  afford  far  greater  scope  for  its  exercise  than  others. 
Few  have  the  capacity  to  reach  the  higher  standards  of  the 
highest  order  of  work  ;  but  the  great  aim  of  national  education 
is  to  afford  sound  and  thorough  training  to  all  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  it. 

It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  work,  rendered 
more  efficient  by  means  of  such  training,  will  never  be  recognised 
as  “imaginative,”  for,  apart  from  the  notion  of  fiction  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  associated  with  it,  names  are  given  for  those 
qualities  which  are  specially  distinctive  or  characteristic.  Much 
of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world  would  not  be  so  described. 
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The  construction  of  a  builder  would  not  be  called  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  nevertheless  the  faculty  we  have  described  was 
essential  to  his  success.  If  he  had  possessed  more  of  it  he  might 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  architect,  while  the  want  of  it  would 
have  kept  him  down  to  the  level  of  a  hodman. 

In  many  of  the  affairs  of  life  the  same  discrepancy  in  the  sense 
attached  to  the  word  is  to  be  found.  The  objections  raised  to  its 
use  in  connection  with  science  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Few  would  now  deny  that  scientific  investigation  especially  would 
be  but  a  slow  and  halting  process  without  imagination  of  the 
highest  order,  trained  in  the  roost  rigorous  schools  of  thought. 
But  a  knowledge  of  scientific  results  does  not  in  like  manner 
imply  the  special  activity  of  the  faculty,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  best  described  as 
erudition.  Valuable  as  such  work  is,  it  is  not  ceeteris  paribus  on 
so  high  a  plane  as  that  which  extends  the  boundaries  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  reveals  new  truths  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So  also 
in  a  lower  range  of  life,  the  man  who  invents  an  article  of  common 
use  is  of  a  higher  class  than  one  who  can  merely  make  it ;  but 
again,  a  man  who  can  readily  take  up  work  of  a  new  kind — which 
he  cannot  do  without  some  degree  of  imagination — is  a  better 
workman  than  one  who  can  only  do  that  which  he  has  learnt  by 
rote  or  by  long  usage. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  power  of  the  imagination  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  self-taught  men  ;  but  let  no 
one  suppose  that  it  was  based  upon  a  careless  or  indiscriminating 
observation  of  facts.  They  realised  facts,  knew  their  necessary 
sequences  and  correlation,  and  estimated  truly  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  reference  to  the  business  which  they  had  in  hand.  It 
is  related  of  Brindley,  when  he  was  working  out  the  system  of 
canals  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  that  he 
now  and  then  entered  in  his  diary  the  words  “  Lay  a-bed.”  It 
was  his  custom  to  avail  himself  of  that  quiet  resting-place  when 
he  had  to  think  out,  or  puzzle  out,  his  way  through  some  special 
difficulties  of  construction.  Psychologically  speaking,  it  was 
with  him  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  his  imagination.  There 
were  many  trained  engineers  who  knew  all  the  several  details 
required  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking,  and  could  make  out 
all  the  incidental  calculations  perhaps  more  exactly  than  he  could. 
He  alone  had  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  clearly  pictured 
in  his  mind,  and  its  solution  was  not  the  less  the  work  of  his 
imagination  because  it  was  reduced  to  practical  form.  Many 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  might  be  cited.  They  have  given 
rise  to  the  old  proverb  “  An  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a 
pound  of  clergy but,  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  letter,  we 
might  wrell  demur  to  the  light  weight  of  the  “  wit,”  and  want  to 
know  something  more  of  the  quality  of  the  “  clergy.”  Few,  in¬ 
deed,  have  “  wit  ”  enough  thus  to  rise  unaided,  even  under  con¬ 
ditions  most  favourable  for  the  practical  exercise  of  their  powers 
of  observation.  Such  exceptions  do  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  value  of  rational  culture,  but  they  do  very  forcibly  bring 
home  to  us  the  fact,  that  “  clergy  ”  may  become  so  mechanical 
and  verbal  as  to  be  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  due  development 
of  the  mind.  The  truths  which  nature  discloses  to  those  who 
know  how  to  observe  may  never  be  realised,  and,  even  if  the  faculty 
of  imagination  exists,  it  is  starved  out  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  use  in  actual  experience. 

Much  of  the  work  which  is  often  classed  as  imaginative  lament¬ 
ably  fails  under  this  test.  There  are  fictions  in  which  incongruous 
incidents  badly  described  are  piled  together ;  impossible  plots  are 
worked  out  by  impossible  agencies ;  and  the  constant  marvel  is 
how  those  who  have  learnt  to  write  at  all  can  have  kept  them¬ 
selves  so  ignorant  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  world  around  them. 
Imagination,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  striving  vainly  to  soar  away 
from  the  earth,  topples  down  like  a  kite  without  a  string  into 
pitiful  ruin.  True  constructive  power  is  wholly  wanting  in  such, 
chaotic  agglomerations,  and  it  might  seem  that  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  category  of  “works  of  the  imagination”  only  on 
the  plea  ad  misericordiam,  that  they  have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 
Such  futile  efforts  fall  far  below  the  level  of  those  directed  to 
material  and  “  commonplace  ”  ends,  but  the  strongest  contrast  is 
shown  by  comparing  them  with  the  works  of  those  great  poets 
whose  imagination  has  been  well  nourished  in  the  school  of 
Nature.  Who  has  ever  surpassed  our  own  Shakespeare  in  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  all  its  varied  relations  ?  Rhythm  and 
rime  are  not  the  fetters,  but  rather  the  condensers  of  thoughts 
drawn  with  rare  fidelity  from  all  its  manifold  aspects.  His 
teachings  come  home  to  us  like  the  lessons  of  long  and  hard-won 
experience  personally  realised.  No  narrow  doctrine  of  “  utility  ” 
restricts  the  field  of  imagination.  Allegory,  fable,  and  parable 
will  ever  hold  their  place  in  the  training  of  mankind.  Rare,  in- 
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deed,  are  those  children  who  fail  to  interpret  them  aright,  and,  in 
the  face  of  many  of  the  aspects  of  our  great  mother,  are  we  not 
still  in  a  state  of  childhood?  But  the  poet’s  thought,  though  not 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  that  exact  science  which  is  within  the 
range  of  our  grasp,  must  yet  give  true  light  and  leading  even 
when  thrown  on  some  great  conception,  as  yet  but  dimly  looming 
through  the  mist.  The  strength  of  the  poetic  imagination  sus¬ 
tains  and  exalts  us  in  maturity  as  its  simpler  teachings  have  led 
us  on  in  the  first  steps  of  life:  for  other  perceptions  drawn  earlier 
in  the  infant  mind  than  those  which  enable  it  to  understand  the 
hard  facts  of  the  world  upon  which  it  is  entering,  other  tender 
feelings  and  sentiments  first  respond  to  the  loving  teachings  of 
Nature,  though  veiled  in  allegories  all  unmeet  for  riper  years, 
which  may  yet  teach  us  that— 

“Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness ; 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home.’’ 

R.  II. 


SLOYD  :  ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER  FORMS  OF  MANUAL 

TRAINING  .* 

In  forming  the  Sloyd  Union,  whose  first  annual  meeting  we  are  holding 
this  afternoon,  we  had  in  view  both  general  ends,  which  we  pursue  in 
common  with  many  other  advocates  of  Sloyd,  and  also  one  particular  end 
which  is  strictly  special  to  our  Union.  Some  of  our  chief  educational 
authorities  have  for  some  time  been  telling  us  that  education  in  England, 
especially  in  our  common  schools,  is  too  one-sided  and  literary,  that  it  is 
more  fitted  to  make  clerks  than  it  is  to  form  capable  craftsmen.  But  let  us 
not  make  ourselves  out  worse  than  we  are.  We  are  not  behind  other 
nations  in  this  matter  of  manual  training.  We  arc  paying  more  attention 
to  drawing  than  we  were ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  much  of  our 
physical  training  is  also  manual  training,  and  that  from  time  immemorial 
English  youths  have  acquired  in  their  playing  fields,  not  only  skill, 
agility,  and  endurance,  but  that  esprit  de  corps  which  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  the  civic  virtues.  We  need,  however,  something  more  than  this — 
something  which  will  combine  the  exact  training  of  eye  and  hand,  which 
drawing  affords,  with  the  activity,  the  freedom  and  exhilaration  of 
movement,  which  are  characteristic  of  our  national  games.  And  this 
something  we  find  in  the  use  of  elementary  tools,  the  absence  of 
which  from  the  school  curriculum  has  been  regretted  by  men  as  wide 
apart  as  Luther,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  draw 
attention  to  a  defect,  and  quite  another  to  supply  a  remedy.  Many 
teachers  are  more  than  thalf  convinced — those  who  have  been  to  Naas 
are  entirely  convinced — that  a  cunningly  devised  instrument,  ready 
to  the  schoolmaster’s  hand,  has  there  been  forged,  whigh  will  make 
good  the  defect  that  has  so  long  been  calling  for  a  remedy.  We 
believe  that  soon  it  will  be  a  little  more  disgraceful  for  a  boy  when  he 
leaves  school  to  be  unable  to  make  something  useful  with  his  hands, 
than  to  be  unable  to  spell.  And  we  further  believe  that  it  is  Sloyd, 
rather  than  what  is  usually  known  by  the  term  manual  training,  that 
will  enable  us  in  our  ordinary  schools  to  bring  about  this  result.  We 
have  been  blamed  by  some  high  authorities  for  introducing  this  new¬ 
fangled  term,  and  have  been  asked  why  carpentry  or  manual  training- 
will  not  serve  our  turn.  The  term  Sloyd  is  necessary  because  it  con¬ 
notes  several  ideas  which  are  either  not  connoted  at  all  by  any  term 
already  in  use,  or  are  connoted  in  an  inferior  degree.  If  I  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  each  of  these  ideas,  I  hope  you  will  see  a  little  more 
clearly  that  we  are  not  without  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

1 .  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Nails  Sloyd  that  it  be  taught  by  the  form 
master,  properly  trained,  and  not  by  the  village  carpenter  or  other  artisan, 
however  intelligent.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  subject  be  brought  into 
due  relation  to  other  school  subjects  ;  only  thus  can  it  assume  its  proper 
importance  in  the  pupil’s  eyes,  or  obtain  its  fair  share  of  time  in  the 
school  programme. 

2.  The  groups  of  exercises,  of  which  the  Sloyd  models  are  the  embodi¬ 
ment,  are  a  noteworthy  example  of  very  fine  graduation.  The  various 
processes  which  are  necessary  to  produce  all  the  models  of  a  series  have 
been  subjected  to  careful  analysis ;  and  then  the  elementary  manipulations, 
so  obtained,  are  by  a  corresponding  synthesis  grouped  together  in  a  vary¬ 
ing  order  to  form  model  after  model,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of 
the  new*  elements  to  the  old,  always  a  small  one,  shall  actually  diminish  as 
we  proceed.  Nowhere  out  of  Euclid  does  any  subject  of  instruction  I 
know  of  proceed  with  such  an  ordered  march.  The  ideal  is  that  no  single 
model,  however  complex,  shall  give  more  trouble  to  the  advanced  student 
than  the  simplest  one  does  to  the  beginner.  And  it  is  an  ideal  which  is 
more  nearly  attained  than  most  human  ideals  are.  Such  an  example  is 
most  fruitful  to  a  teacher  in  every  branch  of  his  work. 

3.  Sloyd  is  educational  rather  than  technical.  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells 
us  that  there  are  two  theories  with  ragard  to  manual  training.  “  The 
one  treats  the  school  as  subordinate  to  the  workshop,  the  other  takes  the 
workshop  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the  school.  The  one  seeks  to  make  a 
workman,  the  other  to  train  up  a  man.’’  Schoolmasters  are  often  urged, 
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and  never  more  so  than  now,  to  let  their  pupils  begin  to  specialise  at  too 
early  an  age.  And  it  might  be  thought  that,  in  advocating  the  use  of 
tools  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  vre  were  yielding  to  this 
pressure.  It  is  not  so.  The  Naas  wood-Sloyd,  in  its  principles  and 
details,  has  for  its  direct  aim  the  development  of  all  a  child’s  powers — 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  It  paves  the  way  for  technical  instruction 
in  after  years,  but  is  no  part  of  technical  instruction  proper.  It  is 
intended  to  give  general  manual  dexterity,  and  prepares  for  no  special 
trade  or  profession. 

4.  In  the  Sloyd  room  we  make  complete  articles  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement,  whereas  in  most  other  kinds  of  manual  training  {e.g.  the 
one  taught  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago),  the  young  pupil  is  for  long  periods 
kept  at  mere  exercises  which  seem  to  him  to  lead  to  nothing.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  question  which  of  the  two  methods  is  the  more  likely  to 
call  forth  the  pupil’s  interest. 

5.  And,  lastly,  Sloyd  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  involve  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense.  For  £20  a  room  can  be  fitted  up  with  benches  and 
tools  for  twelve  pupils.  And  so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  humblest 
village  school  in  England  from  having  its  Sloyd -room,  and  turning  out 
work  just  as  good  as  elsewhere.  But  can  good  results  really  be  obtained 
for  such  an  outlay  ?  If  any  friend  unacquainted  with  Sloyd  had  spread 
before  him  the  work  of  an  average  boy  who  had  attended  four  hours  a 
week  regularly  in  the  Sloyd  room  for  two  years,  I  think  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  better  results  than  these  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  attempt,  when  he  has  so  much  else  to  attend  to. 

This,  then,  is  our  general  aim,  the  aim  which  we  are  pursuing  in 
common  with  friends  who  are  not  members  of  our  Union — to  insist  upon 
the  superior  fitness  for  ordinary  schools  of  Sloyd  over  other  forms  of 
manual  training  ;  by  comparison  of  experience  and  discussion  of  difficul¬ 
ties  to  increase  our  own  knowledge  and  skill;  and  by  diffusion  of 
information  about  Sloyd  to  recommend  it  to  our  countrymen. 

Such  being  our  estimate  of  Sloyd,  the  important  question  arises : 
What  is  the  best  way  of  training  such  teachers  as  offer  themselves  for  a 
course  of  a  study,  and  of  thus  spreading  the  practice  of  Sloyd  far  and 
wide  ?  Shall  we,  like  patriotic  Englishmen,  at  once  open  a  Sloyd 
training-school  in  England,  like  that  at  Leipsic,  with  English  develop¬ 
ments  and  modifications ;  and  do  our  best  to  discourage  students,  at  least 
in  any  number,  from  receiving  an  instruction  abroad  which  smacks,  or 
seems  to  smack,  of  its  foreign  origin  ?  Or  shall  we  say  firmly  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  it  is  only  at  Naas  that  thoroughly  complete  training- 
can  be  received,  and  that  there  only  can  the  clearness  of  view  and  the 
force  of  conviction  be  acquired  which  are  necessary  for  such  an  educational 
crusade  as  that  on  which  we  are  embarked  ?  In  saying  that  the  first  is 
the  better  course,  I  must  add  the  condition,  if  it  be  possible.  And  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  show,  I  think,  whether  we  are  as  ready  in 
England  for  such  a  step  as  they  were  in  Germany.  Our  leaders  are  yet 
feeling  their  way,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  any  common  body 
of  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Our  teachers  are  as  yet  learners.  We  have 
no  one  among  us  like  the  veteran  Professor  Biedermann,  of  Leipsic,  who 
first  wrote  on  this  subject  36  years  ago  ;  we  have  no  one  quite  equal  to 
von  Schenkendorf  or  Gotze,  who  is  willing  to  devote  himself  to  this 
particular  work.  Nor  is  the  English  public  as  yet  sufficiently  interested 
to  contribute  the  necessary  funds.  But  if  men  like  Professor  Unwin, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr  Ricks,  and  Mr.  Ablett  would  go  through  one  full 
student’s  course  at  Nails,  as  Dr.  Gotze  did  three  years  ago,  we  might 
hope  at  no  distant  day  to  have  in  England  a  Sloyd  Seminary,  which 
would  in  importance  and  permanence  be  co-ordinate  with  that  at  Nails. 

Meanwhile,  the  special,  peculiar  aim  of  our  Union,  acting  in  close 
co-operation  with  its  President,  Director  Salomon,  is  to  pave  the  way  to 
Nilas,  so  to  speak,  for  English  teachers ;  and  to  show  in  all  available  ways 
that  there  is  no  real  obstacle,  except  perhaps  the  sea — and  least  of  all,  no 
obstacle  arising  from  either  the  language  or  the  expense — to  prevent 
teachers  of  every  grade  from  going  through  at  least  one  course  there. 
And  do  not  think  that  by  sending  students  to  Naas  we  are  emptying  the 
training- classes  which  are  doing  suc-h  thoroughly  good  work  around  us. 
Our  training-classes  jihere  will  be  full  when  Naas  is  full,  and  because 
Naas  is  full.  Students  who  are  going  to  Naas  will  seek  to  do  some  work 
before  they  go  ;  or  will  complete  here  the  models  they  did  not  reach 
there.  And  those  who  fear  the  sea,  or  fail  to  find  places  at  Naas,  must 
be  entirely  dependent  for  opportunities  of  training  upon  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  at  home.  I  believe  the  classes  here  will  flourish  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  students  that  seek  the  full  training,  which  only  Nilas  can 
give. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  tone  of  the  farewell  address  to 
us  at  Naas,  on  September  4th  last,  surprises  some  of  our  friends,  who 
fail  to  see  what  “  new  Educational  Gospel”  there  can  be  in  Sloyd.  But 
let  us  see  whether  Sloyd  has  not  a  social  and  philanthropic  side.  I  have 
heard  of  young  men,  who  here  at  home  had  a  footman  behind  them  at 
table,  preferring  the  vigour  of  muscle  and  nerve,  which  rough  out-door 
labour  gave  them  in  Canada  or  New  Zealand,  to  a  life  of  artificial 
restraint  in  the  old  country.  But  why  not  indulge  their  bent  at  home, 
without  enduring  long  absences  from  kindred  and  friends  ?  In  this  free 
country,  forsooth,  friend  and  acquaintance  would  regard  them  more 
askance  than  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  two  or  three  of  the 
Commandments.  A  scholar  like  William  Rushton,  who  worked  for  a 
while  as  a  blacksmith  in  Paris,  a  man  of  saintly  life  like  Travers  Madge, 
who  for  years  lived  the  life  of  a  common  workman  in  Manchester — these 
and  many  more  have  striven  to  show  the  dignity  of  such  hard,  common 


*  An  address  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Sloyd  Union. 
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toil  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hulk  of  mankind.  Their  lives  have  not  been 
lived  in  vain.  But  our  friends  in  Sweden  have  a  wider  ambition  still. 
They  seek  to  influence  not  a  life  here  or  there,  but  to  take  the  children  of 
the  entire  community,  and,  whilst  providing  for  them  a  more  harmonious 
and  complete  development  of  mind  and  body  than  has  been  usual 
hitherto,  to  imbue  them  early  with  the  idea  of  the  value  and  the 
dignity  of  common  human  toil,  bodily  as  well  as  mental. 

J.  S.  Thornton. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

The  usual  advertisement  announcing  vacancies  in  the  Examiner- 
ships  appeared  early  in  March.  Prof.  Wilkins  retires  from  the 
Examinership  in  Latin ;  Mr.  Craik  from  that  in  English ;  Mr.  Brette 
from  that  in  French  ;  Prof.  Emerson  Reynolds  from  that  in  Chemistry ; 
Prof.  Lankester  from  that  in  Zoology;  Prof.  Bonney  from  that  in 
Geology ;  Prof.  E.  C.  Clark  from  that  in  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law ; 
and  Prof.  John  Williams,  M.D.,  from  that  in  Obstetric  Medicine.  Each 
of  these  eight  gentlemen  has  served  the  five  years’  term  of  office  permitted 
by  the  University  charter. 

The  revised  editions  of  the  Regulations,  generally  issued  in  January  or 
February,  have  this  year  been  unaccountably  delayed  ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  fortunately  been  able  to  procure  copies  just  in  time  to  allow  of  a 
reference  to  them  in  the  present  number  of  this  journal.  Most  of  the 
changes  embodied  in  them  have,  indeed,  been  already  referred  to  as 
matters  of  rumour  or  of  probability ;  but  as  probability  has  now  become 
certainty,  and  as  some  of  the  changes  require  the  serious  attention  of 
candidates  and  their  teachers,  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  a  brief 
summary  of  them  here. 

Throughout  all  the  faculties  (except  Music),  candidates  for  all  examina¬ 
tions  (except  one  or  two  that  require  special  arrangements)  must  lodge  at 
the  University  an  application,  upon  a  Form  of  Entry  to  be  previously 
procured  from  the  Registrar,  together  with  their  fee  and  their  certifi¬ 
cate  (when  one  is  required),  not  less  than  four  weeks  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  examination  for  which  they  are  entering.  In  the  faculty 
of  Music  the  prescribed  interval  is  eight  weeks. 

In  the  Matriculation  Regulations,  Botany  (of  which  a  very  modest 
syllabus  is  given)  appears  as  a  fourth  optional  science.  The  minimum 
standard  for  honours  is  raised  by  a  hundred  marks,  i.e.  to  1,800  out  of 
the  possible  maximum  of  2, 500  attainable  under  the  new  Regulations, which 
came  into  force  last  June.  This  is  equivalent  to  2,016  out  of  the  possible 
maximum  of  2,800  attainable  under  the  previous  Regulations,  under  which 
the  minimum  standard  fer  a  prize  was  only  2,000.  This  raising  of  the 
standard  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  honours  to  considerably  below  the  half  of  what  it  used  to  be,  and 
will  thus  shut  out  many  January  candidates  from  a  somewhat  valuable  privi¬ 
lege  they  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed — that,  namely,  of  proceeding  to 
the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts,  or  in  Science,  in  the  following 
July,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  eighteen  months.  The  prize  standard 
now  appears  to  be  abolished ;  so  that  a  non-award  of  exhibitions  and 
prizes,  such  as  characterised  the  recent  January  list,  is  not  likely  to  recur. 
It  may  be  worth  while  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  change  of  date  of 
the  June  examination,  from  the  third  to  the  second  Monday  in  the  month. 

In  the  Arts  Regulations  there  are  but  two  changes,  and  these  are  trifling 
ones  :  the  “  Celtic  Languages  ”  are  added,  under  Branch  IV.  of  the  M.A. 
Examination,  to  the  list  of  subjects,  of  which  two  must  be  prepared  by 
each  candidate ;  and  the  interval  between  the  First  and  Further  Scrip¬ 
tural  Examinations  is  shortened  from  two  years  to  one. 

In  Science,  a  series  of  practical  examinations  in  Physics  is  to  be  added 
to  the  Intermediate  and  B.Sc.  Examinations ;  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination  there  is  a  new  syllabus  in  Biology ;  and  for  the  B.Sc.,  a 
new  syllabus  in  Geology,  &c. ;  but  the  examinations  for  the  present  year 
are  to  be  conducted  entirely  on  the  older  regulations. 

The  Regulations  in  Laws  and  in  Music  remain  unaltered. 

The  new  syllabus  in  Biology,  just  mentioned,  is  also  to  serve  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  in  Medicine  ;  at  which,  too,  practical  examina¬ 
tions  in  Physics  (pass  and  honours)  are  to  be  added :  the  paper  work 
in  this  subject,  however,  is  somewhat  lightened.  Candidates  who 
desire  to  pass  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  detachments  are  to  take, 
first,  either  Biology  alone,  or  Chemistry  and  Physics  together,  instead  of 
making  their  own  selections  and  combinations  of  subjects.  Moreover 
(and  this  is  a  remarkable  innovation  and  concession),  candidates  who  take 
up  all  the  three  subjects  at  once  are,  if  they  fail  in  Biology  only,  to  be 
credited  with  a  pass  in  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  or,  if  they  fail  in  the 
latter  subjects,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  credited  with  a  pass  in  Biology. 
All  these  changes  will  come  into  force  in  July,  1890. 

The  special  Examination  in  Public  Health  is  abolished,  and  a  branch 
of  the  M.D.  Examination,  under  the  title  of  “  State  Medicine,”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  and  to  this  is  attached  a  gold  medal  (value  £20)  for  a  candi¬ 
date  of  special  merit.  Candidates  for  the  M.D.  Examination,  either  in 
Medicine  or  State  Medicine,  and  for  the  M.S.  (Master  in  Surgery)  Ex¬ 
amination,  may  henceforth  present  a  tlxesis,  which  may  excuse  them 
from  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  examinations. 

Other  and  minor  modifications  of  the  Medical  Regulations  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  no  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Times. 
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Little  has  been  heard,  since  the  long  vacation,  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  London  appointed  nearly  a  year  ago ;  it  is 
rumoured,  however,  that  its  report  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  David  Samuel  Margoliouth,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  has 
been  elected  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  in  succession  to  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gandell.  Between  1878  and  1882,  Mr.  Margoliouth  obtained  the 
following  distinctions : — Hertford  and  Ireland  Scholarships  and  First 
Class  Classical  Moderations,  1878  ;  Gaisford  Greek  Prose  Prize,  Puseyand 
Ellerton  Scholarship,  1879  ;  Houghton  Syriac  Prize  and  First  Class  Final 
Classical  School,  18S0 ;  Boden  Sanskrit  and  Craven  Scholarships,  1881; 
Ivennicott  Hebrew  and  Derby  Scholarships,  1882;  and  in  1887  he  was 
senior  Kennicott  Scholar. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  project  on  foot  for  removing  Manches¬ 
ter  New  College  from  London  to  Oxford  as  a  companion  to  Mansfield 
College.  A  poll  of  the  376  trustees  has  now  been  taken,  with  the  result 
that  138  were  in  favour  of  the  removal,  108  against,  9  neutral,  and  121 
declined  to  vote. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Beatson  Bell,  of  Balliol,  has  been  elected  to  the  Boden 
Sanskrit  Scholarship. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Peake,  B.A.,  late  scholar  of  St.  John’s,  has  been  elected  to 
a  Denyer  and  Johnson  Theological  Scholarship.  The  second  scholarship 
was  not  awarded. 

Cambridge. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  has  been  re-elected  into  the 
Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Lang,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  University  on  the  John 
Mere  Foundation  at  St.  Benet’s  Church  on  Easter  Tuesday  next. 

C.  H.  Hertford,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  has  been  approved  by  the 
General  Board  of  Studies  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Letters. 

The  Special  Board  for  Modern  Science  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  into  two  parts,  to  be 
taken  in  successive  parts,  partly  to  give  a  chance  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
up  this  tripos,  after  having  taken  honours  in  some  other  tripos.  Ethics 
and  Metaphysics  would  be  included  in  Part  II.,  and  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
compulsory;  but  Political  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  as  an  alternative 
for  Metaphysics  in  the  case  of  those  who  take  up  Political  Economy  as  an 
advanced  subject  in  Part  II.  These  regulations  may,  perhaps,  attract 
some  candidates  to  the  tripos,  of  which  at  present  undergraduates  seem 
rather  shy. 

The  Chancellor’s  Medal  for  an  English  Poem  has  been  adjudged  to 

A.  B.  Cook,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College ;  honourably  mentioned,  F.  A. 
Hibbert,  St.  John’s  College. 

The  Porson  Prize  has  been  adjudged  to  J.  P.  M.  Blackett,  St.  John’s 
College ;  honourably  mentioned,  G.  A.  Davies,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  ;  T.  R.  Glover,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College. 

Sir  William  Browne’s  Medals  have  been  adjudged  as  follows:— For 
Greek  Elegiacs,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  For  Latin 
Ode,  E.  E.  Sikes,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College.  For  Greek  Epigrams, 
R.  G.  Bury,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  For  Latin  Epigram,  St.  John 

B.  W.  Willson,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College.' 

Mr.  Whitting  was  elected  Vice-Provost  of  King’s  on  Saturday  without 
opposition.  Mr.  Whitting  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  college  business,  as 
Bursar,  for  many  years,  and  is  very  popular  in  the  College. 

Prof.  Bensly  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  University  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  in 
September. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland’s  Prize  for  an  English  Essay  (open  to  M.A. ’s 
only)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Haines,  M.A.,  of  St.  Catharine’s. 
The  subject  of  his  essay  was  “  Mahomedanism  as  a  missionary  religion.” 

Colleges,  Schools,  &c. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Hill,  late  Principal  of  the  Moore  Theological  College, 
Sydney,  has  returned  from  Australia,  and  is  acting  temporarily  as  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Theological  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  trustees  of  lioyston  Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  have  appointed 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pearce  to  the  headmastership.  He  was  for  eight  years  assist¬ 
ant-master  at  Silcoates  School,  near  Wakefield. 

The  Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
assistant-master  at  Marlborough  College,  has  been  elected  headmaster  of 
Epsom  College. 

The  headmaster  of  Clifton  College  has  given  £2,000,  and  the  assistant- 
masters  have  guaranteed  the  same  sum,  which  they  hope,  in  time,  to 
collect  in  part  from  old  Cliftonians,  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the 
buildings.  The  addition  will  consist  of  a  tower  to  contain  a  council- 
chamber,  a  sixth  form  room,  and  a  new  geography  school. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  McKenzie,  M.A.,  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and 
assistant -master  of  Wellington  College,  has  been  elected  headmaster  of 
Lancing  College. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Yernham,  the  organist  at  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Music  at  King’s  College,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Dr.  Monk. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  has  resigned  his  position  as  head¬ 
master  of  the  City  of  London  School,  a  post  which  he  has  ably  filled  for 
twenty-three  years. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  referred  to  two  subjects  in  which  schoolmasters  are  more 
directly  interested  than  in  any  of  the  other  topics  on  which  he 
touched.  These  were  the  teaching  of  science  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  schools,  and  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  instead 
of  our  comparatively  clumsy  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  that  can  he  said  on  the  subject  of 
modern  language  teaching.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  the  language 
of  those  with  whom  we  trade.  French  and  German  are  the  only 
modern  languages  for  which  regular  provision  is  made  in  our 
schools.  Spanish  will  soon  claim  attention.  The  young  Spanish 
Republics  of  South  America  are  increasing  rapidly  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  the  development  of  their  great  resources  is  mainly 
effected  by  British  capital.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  British  money 
have  been  invested  in  the  railways,  minds,  and  docks  of  these  young 
states,  whilst  half  of  their  total  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  English¬ 
men.  Clearly,  Spanish  as  a  commercial  language  cannot  be 
neglected  by  Englishmen  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  ground 
in  these  countries  in  the  face  of  Italian  and  German  competition. 
A  decimal  system  of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  would  also 
greatly  facilitate  business  transactions  between  these  countries, 
which  have  all  adopted  the  metric  system.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  can  be  gained  by  keeping  up  arrangements  which 
greatly  increase  the  complexity  of  business  transactions. 

Shortly  before  leaving  England  her  Majesty  the  Empress 
Frederick  visited  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  5,  Fitzroy- 
street,  W.,  which  has  connected  with  it  the  school,  1,  Fitzroy- 
square,  attended  by  nearly  150  scholars.  Her  Majesty  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Miss  Ward,  the  principal  of  the  College,  together  with 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  chairman,  and  llie  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley, 
vice-chairman  of  the  council.  Lady  Arthur  Russell,  a  member 
of  the  council,  was  in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty.  Mrs.  Schwabe, 
well  known  for  her  educational  work  in  Italy,  was  also  present. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  attended 
to  meet  her  Majesty,  and  expressed  Lis  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  training  teachers.  Her  Majesty  inspected  all  the  classes  in 
the  College,  including  the  Kindergarten,  listened  to  some  of  the 
lectures,  and  took  kindly  notice  of  the  students  and  scholars. 
Rhe  was  pleased  to  express  her  great  interest  in,  and  approval  of, 
the  work,  and  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  in  education 
would  take  up  the  work  and  carry  forward  its  extension  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  now  conducted.  Wo  may  mention  that  the 
College  is  not  self-supporting,  and  is  in  great  need  of  funds  ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  excellent  work  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
is  still  doing,  will  induce  those  who  believe  in  the  sound  training 
of  teachers,  to  provide  the  sorely  needed  help. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  teachers — over  400— at  the 
soiree  given  by  Miss  Buss  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School, 
on  March  8th,  to  inaugurate  Section  I  IT.  of  the  Metropolitan  part 
of  the  Teachers’  Guild.  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Fitch,  Miss 
Agnes  Ward,  Mr.  H.  B.  Garrod,  and  Mr.  F.  Storr;  and  the 
two  Members  of  Parliament  for  St.  Pancras — Mr.  R.  G.  Webster 
and  the  Hon.  C.  Cochrane-Baillie— also  said  a  few  words  expres¬ 
sing  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Guild,  and  urging  upon  the 
meeting  the  need  for  co-operation  among  teachers.  The  evening 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very  successful  one.  and  afforded 
a  very  happy  augury  for  the  new  efforts  of  the  Guild  to  draw 
London  teachers  together.  There  are  now  12  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  body  of  the  Guild,  which  alone  numbers  about  2,000 
members.  Section  III.  will  hold  its  inaugural  meeting  on 
April  3rd. 

The  Ligue  Franyaiae  de  V Enseignementhaa  not  yet  put  forth  any 
programme  for  the  International  Congress  “  des  oeuvres  ^instruc¬ 
tion  populate,”  which  it  intends  to  organise  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  We  understand  that  it  will  appear  early  in 
April ;  but  we  are  requested,  meanwhile,  to  say  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  certainly  be  held  in  August;  that  attention  will  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  what  is 
actually  being  done  by  private  efforts  for  popular  instruction, 
rather  than  to  theories  and  projects  as  to  what  might  be  done ; 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  government  systems  of  in¬ 
struction.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Chenne- 
vieres,  Secretaire-general  adjoint,  at  the  bureau  of  the  Ligue,  14, 
rue  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Paris. 


The  list  of  honours  and  certificates  obtained  by  the  0,104 
students  who  have  passed  at  the  Cambridge  Local  Enaminations 
contains  featui’es  of  unusual  interest.  In  addition  to  the  students 
examined  at  the  colonial  centres,  there  are  a  large  number 
amongst  those  who  are  successful  at  the  British  centres  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  there  are  no  centres;  and  also 
students  from  Paris  and  Boulogne,  and  other  parts  of  France ; 
Frankfort-on-Main;  Conrtrai,  and  other  parts  of  Belgium;  St. 
Petersburg;  and  Moscow,  in  Russia;  Arlogo,  Sweden;  Smyrna; 
various  parts  of  India;  Hong-Kong,  Tein-Tsin,  and  Shanghai, 
China ;  Yokohama,  Japan;  Capetown,  Molepola,  Transvaal,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa;  Madagascar,  the 
Barbados,  Nevr  Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands,  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Canada,  &c. 

The  annual  report  of  the  council  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day 
School  Company,  Limited,  states  that  the  number  of  schools  is 
now  thirty-three,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from 
6,185  to  6,618.  At  the  request  of  numerous  friends  and  share¬ 
holders,  the  council  have  agreed  to  open  a  preparatory  school  at 
Newrcastle-ou-Tyne,in  connection  with  the  Gateshead  High  School. 

During  the  coming  exhibition,  a  congress  is  to  meet  at  Paris 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  encouragement  of  athletics, 
both  from  the  moral  and  from  the  physical  points  of  view. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  headmasters  of  our  greatest 
schools— Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow',  and  others — by  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  requesting  attendance  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy;  or,  in  default  of  either  alternative,  four  interrogatories 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  searching  order  propounded — ■ 
to  wit  :  “What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  effect  of  athletics  on  (1) 
the  temper,  (2)  health,  (3)  education,  (4)  courage?  ” 

The  Teachers’  Guild  null  hold  its  annual  conference  at  Sheffield 
this  year  on  May  30th  and  the  two  following  days.  The  main 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  the  organisation  of  secondaiy 
education,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  and  registration 
of  teachers.  There  will  also  be  an  educational  exhibition  of 
historical  books  and  apparatus,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  held 
i  n  London  some  two  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “  Can  morality  be  taught  without 
sectarianism  ?”  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concoixl,  writes  : — "I  think 
that  morality  can  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  and  in  all  good  private  schools,  without  sectarianism, 
and  even  apart  from  religious  instruction,  although  I  believe 
that  religion  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  morality.  Morality  is 
conformity,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  to  those  manners  and 
customs  found  essential  for  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  w  hole. 
Social  combination  in  institutions  is  civilisation.  In  civilisation, 
the  moral  individual  acts  so  as  to  re-enforce  all  his  fellow's. 
Where  immorality  prevails,  each  individual  by  his  selfishness 
attacks  the  necessary  forms  of  social  life  and  weakens  the  whole. 
The  school  is  a  social  body  ;  it  is  an  institution,  and  all  its  disci¬ 
pline  fits  the  pupil  for  combining  rationally  with  his  fellows.  The 
school  work  begins,  in  fact,  with  “  securing  order,”  by  teaching 
behaviour  or  training  the  will.  This  is  moral  education.  The 
pupil  must  learn  self-control.  He  must  form  habits  that  ensure 
concert  of  action — such  habits  as  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
and  industry.  These  are  the  four  cardinal  duties  of  the  school.” 

In  her  very  able  answer  to  Lady  Magnus’s  attack  on  High 
School  education  for  girls,  Miss  Knatchbull-Hugessen  says  that 
statistics  have  been  recently  collected  as  to  the  health  of  women 
university  students  after  leaving  college  ;  and  in  particular  the 
life-record  of  those  who  have  married  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  sisters  nearest  to  them  in  age.  The  results  fully  bear 
out  the  conclusion  of  Sir  William  Gull  as  to  the  advantage  of 
thorough  intellectual  training  for  girls,  even  from  a  medical 
point  of  view.  The  average  health  of  Girton  and  Newnhara 
students  who  have  subsequently  married  is  better  than  that  of 
their  married  sisters  who  have  not  been  to  college.  The  average 
health  of  their  children  is  better  ;  and  the  percentage  of  childless 
marriages  is  less  in  their  case. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  following  is  the  original, 
copied  from  a  gravestone  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  the  epitaph 
upon  a  schoolgirl,  produced  in  another  form  from  Notes  and 
Queries  in  our  last  number  : — 

Epitaph  for  an  Agricultural  Labourer. 

“  Here  lies  a  poor  fellow  who  always  was  tired, 

But  he  lived  in  a  world  where  much  was  requiied. 

Weep  not  for  me,  when  death  doth  us  sever, 

For  I’m  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever.” 
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In  an  article  in  the  New  York  School  Journal ,  Mr.  Quick  says  : 
— “The  value  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  now  pretty 
generally  recognised.  We  have  been  affected  by  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  see  that  there  is  no  real  opposition  between  theory 
and  practice.  There  was  a  time  when  ‘theory’  meant  ‘hypo¬ 
thesis,’  ‘conjectural  explanation,’ which  might  be  true,  but  was 
far  more  likely  to  be  false.  Now  we  take  theory  for  the  light 
which  reason  throws  on  anything,  and  we  find  that  this  light 
makes  intelligible  much  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  and 
helps  us  to  correct  much  that  has  hitherto  been  wrong.  So 
teachers  are  no  longer  content  to  do  to  others  as  was  done  to 
them,  and  are  willing  to  inquire  what  light  ‘  our  mental  philo¬ 
sophers  ’  can  throw  ‘  on  the  methods  of  practical  education.’ 
Those  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  get  at  the  true  explanation 
of  what  they  are  about  are  pretty  certain  to  catch  up  some  false 
explanation.  Many  teachers  ‘of  the  old  school,’  who  were  so 
practical,  and  laughed  at  ‘theoretical  notions,’  were  really 
governed  by  notions  which  were  ‘theoretical’  in  the  worst  sense 
ever  given  to  that  ill-treated  word.  They  had,  e.g.,  a  theory  of 
the  memory  which  was  all  wrong.  If  you  ask,  “  How  does  a  man 
walk  ?  ’  and  you  are  told  he  walks  with  his  legs,  the  answer  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  but  it  does  point  to  a  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  ask,  ‘How  does  a  man  remember?’  and  yon  are 
told,  by  his  memory,  you  are  paid  with  words,  and  get  nothing 
at  all.  Yet  teachers  thought  they  knew  what  the  memory  was, 
and  supposed  they  were  ‘  strengthening  the  memory,’  and  so 
fitting  their  pupils  for  the  business  of  life,  when  they  were 
forcing  them  to  say  ‘without  book’  long  strings  of  useless  and 
often  meaningless  words.  As  this  was  the  outcome  of  ‘  the 
home-bred  sagacity  of  operative  men,’  we  have  surely  done  well 
in  exchanging  their  theoretical  notions  for  theory  indeed. 
Theory,  properly  so-called,  leads  us  to  cultivate  the  thinking 
power  of  the  mind.  It  is  this  that  has  enabled  eminent  men, 
especially  eminent  scientific  men,  to  perform  such  feats  of 
‘  memory.’  The  uneducated  mind  fastens  on  all  the  unimportant 
details,  and  cannot  recall  a  sequence  of  events  without  them.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Mr.  George  Macmorran,  in 
his  presidential  address  to  the  New  Zealand  Educational 
Institute,  touches  ably  on  the  same  topic.  “  How  many  using 
Pestalozzi’s  and  Stow’s  methods,  and  possessed  of  Eroebel's 
gifts  and  apparatus,  have  found  the  results  of  their  labours 
disappointing.  The  success  of  these  eminent  teachers  was  not 
in  their  methods,  neither  was  it  in  their  apparatus,  but  in 
themselves,  and  we,  not  so  enthusiastic,  it  may  be  duller  and 
less  keen  in  perception,  had  better  try  whether  we  cannot 
arouse  in  ourselves  a  little  intelligent  sympathy  with  our 
children,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  our  work,  sustained  and 
enlightened  by  some  knowledge  of  the  child’s  constitution  and 
the  child’s  mental  growth  and  environment.  Mental  science 
should  not  merely  make  us  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
development  and  time  of  development  of  our  faculties,  but 
should  instruct  us  as  to  what  conditions  are  favourable  for 
mental  acquirement;  what  times  are  suitable  for  taking  a  step 
in  advance,  and  which  for  enlarging  acquaintance  with  prin¬ 
ciples  or  rules  already  explained;  how  memory  and  judgment 
are  to  be  got  to  yield  most  readily  to  our  endeavours  to  rouse 
them  to  effective  action  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  of  mental  training  but  has  its  solution  based  on  one 
or  other  of  the  questions  proposed  for  solution  by  mental 
philosophers.  Hence  if  in  teaching  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
principles,  and  not  be  blind  followers  of  rules  laid  down  in  the 
books — if  we  are  to  be  masters  of  our  art,  and  not  mere  empi¬ 
rical  experimenters,  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  conviction  that 
the  rudiments  of  mental  science  should  be  known  by  all  those 
licensed  to  teach.” 

The  working  of  the  Universities  Act,  1877,  is  gradually  giving 
to  Cambridge  handsome  and  commodious  University  buildings, 
which  but  for  the  long-standing  antagonism  between  college 
interests  and  University  interests  she  might  have  possessed 
decades  ago.  A  chemical  laboratory  worthy  of  the  place  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  means  of  efficient  teaching  and  original  in¬ 
vestigation  in  this  branch  of  science.  Provision  is  still  needed 
for  the  wants  of  students  in  physiology  and  human  anatomy. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  buildings  suitable  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  studies,  but  they  will  have  to  wait  until  the  finances 
of  the  University  are  equal  to  the  strain.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  complete  realisation  of  the  reforms  to  be  effected  by  the 
Act  of  1877  is  likely  to  be  deferred  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
college  income  through  the  long  agricultural  depression.  The 
scheme  o£  contribution  from  the  colleges  to  the  University  pro¬ 


vided  for  the  payment  to  the  latter  of  £30,000  per  annum, 
£25,000  in  money  contributions  and  £5,000  in  fellowships  at¬ 
tached  to  University  professorships  as  an  increase  to  their 
endowment.  The  scheme  was  to  be  brought  into  operation 
gradually,  the  contributions  starting  in  1883  with  a  sum  of 
£6,000,  rising  to  £12,000  in  1885,  £18,000  in  1888,  £24,000  in  1891, 
and  to  the  full  amount  of  £30,000  in  1894.  The  colleges  are 
seeking  a  modification  of  this  scheme  at  present,  owing  to  the 
curtailment  of  their  own  resources,  which  come  mainly  from 
land.  But  all  who  desire  to  see  University  efficiency  restored 
will  hope  that  the  check  to  much-needed  reform  thus  arising  will 
have  but  a  partial  and  temporary  operation. 

Cambridge  has  had  a  very  liberal  offer  made  it  recently,  and 
as  no  onerous  conditions  accompanied  the  offer  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  thankfully  accepted.  The  ViQe-Chancellor  made  public 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Newal  of  Gateshead  was  desirous  of  presenting 
his  splendid  telescope  to  the  University.  The  instrument  is  a 
refractor  of  25-inch  aperture  and  30  feet  focal  length,  and  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  tivo  or  three  finest  telescopes  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Newal  proposes  to  present  with  the  telescope  the  dome  and 
instruments  that  have  been  used  with  it.  The  possession  of  this 
magnificent  instrument  will  no  doubt  aid  greatly  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  University  astronomers.  It  rather  looks  as  if 
the  sceptre  of  Astronomy  bad  in  i*ecent  years  departed  from  us 
for  America.  It  is  only  in  astronomy,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
an  advanced  mathematical  student  will  have  to  seek  aid  from 
American  text-books  rather  than  from  our  own  authors.  We 
have  hardly  any  work  to  be  named  with  Chauvenet’s  “  Spherical 
and  Practical  Astronomy,”  and  there  are  several  other  good 
American  text-books  on  the  same  branch  of  science.  We  think 
it  very  probable  that  American  proficiency  in  astronomy  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  excellently-equipped  observatories  that  have 
been  erected  in  the  States.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
look  for  fruitful  observations  from  the  gift  to  Cambridge. 

An  appendix  to  the  final  rejaort  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  Acts  (England  and  Wales),  has  been  recently  issued.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  other  matter,  copies  of  memorials 
and  suggestions  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women  too. 
Individuals  speak  for  themselves  only,  or  in  a  representative 
capacity.  Some  of  the  memorials  proceed  from  very  influential 
educational  or  religious  organisations ;  others  have  been  printed, 
one  would  suppose,  from  other  motives  than  because  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  Perhaps  the  most  weighty  memorial  in  the 
collection  is  that  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers.  This  paper,  which  was  drawn 
up  on  behalf  of  an  association  of  teachers  numbering  some  13,000 
members,  reviews  the  whole  position  of  elementary  education 
as  it  strikes  “  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  in  the 
teaching  and  management  of  elementary  schools.”  Con¬ 
demnation  of  “  payment  by  results  ”  it  puts  in  the  forefront  of 
its  case.  “Liberty  of  classification”  is  asked  for  the  head 
teacher  of  every  school,  accompanied  by  a  system  of  examination 
by  classes  instead  of  by  standards.  The  memorial  deals  with 
school  inspection,  school  staff,  supply,  education,  and  training  of 
teachers.  In  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers,  it  is 
recommended  that  such  training  “  should  be  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  with  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Universities,  as  in 
Scotland.”  It  is  also  recommended  that  “  the  power  of  granting 
professional  certificates  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  department,  but  should  be  vested  in  a 
representative  council  created  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
with  power  to  grant  diplomas  to  teachers,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  a  register  of  qualified  persons  authorised  to  pursue  the 
vocation  of  teaching.”  This  representative  council,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  would  make  no  distinction  between  elementary  school 
teachers  and  other  teachers.  The  only  distinction  apparently 
that  the  elementary  teachers  desire  to  draw  is  between  persons 
fit  to  teach  and  persons  unfit  to  teach.  There  would  be  no 
attempt  at  grading  inside  the  profession  itself.  The  system  of 
standards  comes  in  for  strong  disapproval ;  it  is  characterised 
“  as  an  unmixed  evil,  and  injurious  to  the  education  of  the 
country.”  They  are  equally  emphatic  in  excluding  technical 
instruction  from  the  elementary  school,  but  they  admit  that  the 
“  programme  of  instruction  ”  should  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects  which  lead  up  to  and  form  the  basis  of  technical 
training.  Under  the  existing  system  no  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  curriculum  without  increasing  the  overpressure  which 
now  exists.  This  important  document  concludes  by  expressing 
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the  hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  “  will 
tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  now  felt  by  teachers,  and  restore 
that  enthusiasm  which  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  teaching 
body  before  1862.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS 
OFFERED  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sib, — As  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  interest  displayed 
on  all  sides  in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  I  should  like  to 
evoke  the  opinions  of  all  thinking  people  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  examinations  which  secondary  schools  of  all  grades  are  invited 
to  support.  It  seems  to  me  that  parents  are  wonderfully  apathetic 
with  regard  to  the  certificates  their  children  obtain — one  certifi¬ 
cate  being  evidently  as  good  in  their  eyes  as  another,  and  in  this 
respect  they  display  a  touching  confidence  in  the  teacher,  which 
deserves  at  least  a  trustworthy  response. 

Now,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  different 
examinations,  I  do  so  in  no  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education  generally,  as  it  strikes  me  most  forcibly  that 
a  multiplicity  of  examinations  is  not  conducive  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Indeed,  some  that  have  sprung  up  amongst  us,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  seem  simply  to  have  been  instituted  to  cater  for 
the  sixpences  of  the  public,  without  offering  any  commensurate 
advantages,  unless  we  except  their  lower  fees.  To  come  to  the 
point,  I  will  show  the  differences  with  regard  to  arithmetic 
existing  between  the  numerous  examinations,  as  far  as  I 
can  in  a  short  letter,  and  will  begin  with  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  of  Ireland,  in  which  no  arithmetic  is  obligatory 
for  juniors  or  seniors.  We  turn  to  Scotland,  and  there 
find  that,  at  the  St.  Andrews  Local,  a  knowledge  of  “  Nota¬ 
tion,  Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  Simple  Practice,  Proportion 
and  Vulgar  Fractions”  will  enable  a  candidate  to  obtain  a  junior 
or  senior  certificate.  The  Edinburgh  Locals  require  “  Arithmetic, 
including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions”  for  their  junior  and 
senior  candidates.  If  we  turn  to  England  we  find  the  require¬ 
ments  are  higher,  the  College  of  Preceptors  requiring  for  their 
Third  Class  candidates  “  Vulgar  Fractions,  Simple  Proportion, 
and  simple  questions  in  Practice,”  whilst  for  their  senior  candi¬ 
dates  they  require  advanced  arithmetic. 

The  standard  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  but  when 
we  revert  to  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Joint  Boards  Examination  we  find  them  lower  than 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  and  yet  the  certificates 
thus  obtained  are  called  “  Higher  ”  Certificates  !  and  cause  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  public  mind  by  their  being  mistaken  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local,  or  the  Oxford  Women’s  Final.  On  com¬ 
paring  these  different  examinations,  we  naturally  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  market  value,  as  it 
were,  and  we  wonder  why  the  Universities  should  have  two  exami¬ 
nations  for  schools,  and  why  the  one  generally  appropriated  by 
public  schools  should  be  of  a  lower  standard  than  the  Locals, 
which  seem  to  cater  for  the  private  schools.  Wherever  I  have 
asked  that  question,  I  have  been  met  with  the  answer,  “  Oh,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  know  the  Joint  Examination  was  meant  for 
the  public  schools.”  Why  should  this  be  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  public  schools  are  afraid  to  subject  their  pupils  to  the  same 
tests  private  schools  submit  to,  or  do  they  fear  to  come  down  to 
the  level  of  the  private  schools  by  doing  the  same  work?  It 
seems  absurd  and  useless  that  all  these  examinations  should  exist 
to  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  public  ;  the  same  test  ought  to  be 
available  for  all  boys  and  girls,  wherever  they  are  educated, 
before  they  proceed  to  the  Universities,  and  in  this  way  alone  do 
I  see  a  solution  to  the  grave  problem  now  before  us.  In  other 
branches  of  education  the  same  evil  exists.  We  have  too  many 
music  examinations — for  instance,  the  Royal  Academy,  Trinity 
College,  the  Society  of  Professional  Musicians,  and  the  Harrow 
School  of  Music,  affected  by  the  Public  Day  Schools  Company. 

In  drawing  we  have  the  South  Kensington  examinations  and 
those  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  but  the  former  is  trying 
to  handicap  private  enterprise  by  refusing  certificates  and  prizes 
to  “  external  candidates  ”  who  obtain  a  Second  Class.  If  what  I 
have  written  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers  I 
hope  they  will  strengthen  my  hands  by  coming  forward  and 
stating  their  views. — Yours,  &c.,  E.  d’Ouksy. 


LONDON  UNIV.  EXAMS 


TH.  <L  <L  flDatric.  Books. 

The  Matriculation  Directory,  with  complete  Answers  to  the  Papers, 
price  Is.  Contexts  :  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— A  Practical  Guide 
to  suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  including 
Authors  prescribed.  With  an  Abstract  of  the  Regulations.  No.  5,  Jan.,  1389. 
(Nos.  1 — 3  can  only  be  obtained  without  Answers,  price  Gd.) 
Matriculation  Latin.  2nd  Ed.  Is.  Gd.  Matriculation  Mathematics.  ls.Gd. 
Matriculation  English  Language  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  French  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  Chemistry  :  Notes  and  Papers.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  Latin  and  Greek.  ls.Gd. 

POR  JUNE,  1889. 

Aeneid  I.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  and  Test  Papers,  Gd.  Interleaved,  9d. 
Aeneid  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  and  Test  Papers,  Gd.  Interleaved,  9d. 
Literal  Translation  of  the  above  two  books.  Is.  for  the  two. 

Cyropaedia,  Book  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  text,  interleaved.  Is. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Vocabularies,  Gd.  ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Literal  Translation,  Is. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Text  and  Notes,  Is.  Gd. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Complete,  2s.  Gel. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  Vocabularies,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  Literal  Translation,  Is. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  Text  and  Notes,  Is.  Gd. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  Complete,  2s.  6d. 

‘Ifl.  <L  (L  3ntet\  Hrte  IBooks, 

Intermediate  Arts  Guides.  Containing  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Exam¬ 
ination,  and  a  full  Guide  to  the  selection  of  suitable  Books  and  Authors  for  1889. 
No.  3,  July  1888.  Back  numbers  may  be  had.  Price  Is. 

The  Intermediate  Arts  Guide  with  full  Answers  to  all  the  Examination 
Papers  is  published  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Examination,  price  2s.  Gd.,  bound 
in  leatherette.  Copies  sold  after  the  publication  of  the  Pass  List  will  contain  a 
reprint  of  it.  (Nos.  1  and  2  cannot  be  obtained  with  Answers.) 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  2nd  Edition.  For  Inter.  Arts  and  Science.  3s. 

“  The  value  of  such  a  book  is  very  great.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  aimless  efforts  ; 
the  relative  value  of  every  part  of  the  work  is  known  at  the  outset ;  the  mind  is 
entirely  relieved  from  the  partial  paralysis  inseparable  from  uncertainty  and 
doubtful  gropings.  Everything  is  ‘cut  and  dry,’  in  the  very  best  sense.”— 
Educational  Netvs.  • 

Intermediate  Latin.  2s.  Intermediate  Greek.  2s. 

Intermediate  Prench  Examination  Papers.  All  set  up  to  1888  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  present  Regulations.  Is.  Gd. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens,  including  all  set  up  to  Jan.  1888.  Is.  Gd. 

FOR  1889. 

Pro  Cluentio.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Pro  Cluentio.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  Exam.  Papers.  Interleaved,  Is. 

Horace:  The  Epistles.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Horace :  The  Epistles.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  and  Exam.  Papers. 
Interleaved,  is. 

Odyssey  XVII.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  2s. 

Odyssey  XVII.  A  Translation,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Homeric  Dialect.  2s. 
Odyssey  XVII.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text.  Interleaved,  Is. 

Odyssey  XVII.  Complete.  5s. 

Inter.  English,  1889.  Questions  on  all  the  Subjects  set.  2s. 

Milton’s  Sonnets.  Fully  Annotated,  and  containing  Examination  Papers.  ls.Gd. 

<L  <L  B.H.  Books. 

B.A.  Guides.  Contents:  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— A  Practical 
Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and 
of  Authors  prescribed  for  the  next  year.  Price  Is.  No.  2,  Oct.  1S88. 

Model  Answers  to  B.A.  Papers  (for  1888)  by  Graduates  at  the  head  of  the 
degree  lists  in  each  department.  Price  5s. 

B.A.  Mathematics,  Questions  and  Solutions.  Containing  all  the  Papers 
in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  the  B.A.  Examinations  including  1888,  with  com¬ 
plete  Solutions  ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books  for  Private  Students.  Price  3s. 
B.A.  Unseens.  Being  all  the  passages  set  from  unprescribed  Authors.  2s. 
Greek  Examination  Papers  set  at  B.A.  from  1871—1888,  excluding  Authors.  2s. 

Reprints  of  Exam.  Papers  for  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  with  Full  Answers  to  1888  :— 

French  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s. 

Mixed  Mathematics  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s. 


•  FOR  1889. 

Oeconomicus.  A  Translation.  3s.  Agamemnon.  A  Translation.  2s. 
Juvenal :  The  Satires  set  for  1889.  A  Translation.  2s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  (300)  on  the  subjects  set  for  1889.  2s. 
Havelok  the  Dane.  A  Translation.  3s. 

Notes  on  the  Shepherd’s  Calender.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Greek  History— Special  Period  set  for  1889.  Is. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History— Special  Period  set  for  1889.  Is. 

Test  Papers  on  the  Authors  and  Special  Periods  in  Greek  and  Latin.  2s. 


[Our  Correspondent  is  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  standard  of  the 
Joint  Board  Higher  Certificates. — Ed.] 


W.  B.  CLIVE  &  Co.,  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse, 
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Messrs.  BELLS  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SCHOOL  EXAMLNATLON  SEEIES. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers.  Compiled 

by  A.  M.M.Stedman,  Editor  of  the  “School  Examination  Series.” 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition  (Simple  and  Com¬ 
pound)  .  Modelled  and  Arranged  after  those  given  in  the  Examina¬ 
tions  for  Commercial  Certificates  held  by  the  Universities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  College  of  Preceptors  ;  Bank  Clerkships,  and  II. M.  Civil  Ser- 
x'ice.  By  William  J.  Beard,  E.R.G.S.,  Master  of  the  Civil 
Service  Department  in  the  Rochester  Mathematical  School. 
Fcap.  4to.  Is. 

.  The  Answers  supplied  without  charge  to  Masters. 

Crown  8vo,  each  Is. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 
M.A. 

Macbeth.  Is.  Tempest.  Is. 

Set  for  the  next  Oxford  Local  Exam.  Set  for  the  next  Cainb.  Local  Exam. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS  WLTH  NOTES. 

Xenophon’s  Hellenics.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and 
Analysis  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Editor  of 
“Livy,”  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Set  for  the  London  Matriculation  Exam.,  June.  1890. 

Virgil. — The  lEneid.  Book  XII.  (concluding  Volume). 
Abridged  from  Professor  Conington’s  Edition.  For  use  in  Schools, 
with  the  Notes  printed  at  the  end.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  fid. 

“  The  handiest  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  modern  editions.  .  .  .  This 

edition  ought  to  kill  the  booklets  which  have  gone  before  it,  and  to 

stifle  the  many  others  which  are  ready  to  make  their  appearance  in  a 

world  that  does  not  want  them.” — Saturday  Review. 

iEschylus.  —  Choephoroe.  A  Revised  Text,  with  brief 

English  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Fcap,  8vo,  Is.  fid. 


Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  With  Notes,  Life,  and  one  Map. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael.  New  Edition,  Revised,  by  J.  E. 
Melhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  Book 
IV.,  Is.  fid. ;  Book  V.,  Is.  6d. ;  Book  VI ,  Is.  fid.  ;  Book  VII., 
Is.  fid. 

A  Map  showing  the  route  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  a  short  Life  of 
Xenophon,  is  given  in  each  volume. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

L.  Annaeus  Seneca.  Minor  Dialogues,  together  with 
the  Dialogue  On  Clemency.  Translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  5s. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

BOHN’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 

Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Edmund  Burke.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction.  Sewed, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

The  Caravan,  and  The  Sheik  of  Alexandria.  Literally 

translated  from  the  German  of  W.  Hauff  by  S.  Mendel,  Tran¬ 
slator  of  Riehl’s  “  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen.”  Sewed,  Is. 

cloth,  Is.  fid.  _ _ _ 

Used  as  the  Standard  of  Orthography  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 
Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  In 
One  Volume  of  1,628  pages,  with  3,000  Illustrations.  4to,  cloth, 
21s.;  half-calf.  30s.;  calf  or  half-russia,  31s.  fid.;  russia,  £2. 
The  Complete  Dictionary',  with  several  valuable  Literary  Appen¬ 
dices,  and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 
1,919  pagos,  cloth,  31s.  fid.;  half-calf,  £2;  calf  or  half-russia, 
£2.  2s.  ;  russia,  £2.  10s. 

“  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.” — Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  Appendix.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  fid.  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  fid  each. 

The  Examples  in  a  separate  Volume,  price  3s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

By  CHARLES  PENDLEBURY,  M.A.,  FiR.A.S.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School;  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 

College,  Cambridge  ;  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 


IN  USE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES:- 


Winchester. 

Charterhouse. 

St.  Paul’s. 

City  of  London. 

Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham. 
Durham  Grammar  School. 
Liverpool  College, 


Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

The  College,  Newton  Abbot. 
Independent  College,  Leicester. 
Weymouth  College. 

Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 
Chester  Training  College. 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
Dollar  Institution. 


Daniel  Stewart’s  Coll.,  Edinboro’. 
Hutcheson’s  Gram.  Sch., Glasgow. 
C.  of  S.  Training  College, Glasgow. 
Belfast  Academical  Institution. 
Mathematical  School,  Rochester. 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 
Kendal  Grammar  School. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 


Victoria  College,  Douglas. 
Dane  Hill  House,  Margate. 
Dundee  High  School. 

Royal  Academy,  Inverness. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School. 
Kelvinside  Academy,  Glasgow 
Spier’s  School,  Beith. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c, 


OPINIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 


The  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Char¬ 
terhouse,  Godaiming.— “We  like  Pendlehury’s  Arithmetic  greatly, 
and  shall  continue  to  use  it  largely.” 

E.Cuthbertson,  LL.D.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  City  of  London 
School. — “  Although  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  Pendlehury’s 
Arithmetic,  I  have  discovered  enough  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  best  hook  out  on  the  subject.” 

C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A  .,Head  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast. — “I  have  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Pendlehury’s 
Arithmetic  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  It  is  free  from  arbitrary  rules,  and  exhibits  processes  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  The  explanations  are  clear,  terso,  and  accurate. 

(3)  The  specimen  examples  are  well  and  clearly  worked. 

(4)  It  contains  a  very  large  number  of  well-selected  exercises  for 
practice,  in  particular  a  collection  of  234  miscellaneous  problems. 

(5)  It  is  well  printed.” 


S.  R.  Knight,  M.A.,  Joint  Author  of  Hall  $  Knight's  Algebra. — • 
“  Your  hook  is  excellent  as  regards  arrangement,  and  the  explanations 
are  at  once  simple  and  sufficient ;  the  examples  for  practice  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  numerous  easy  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercises  will  he  welcomed  by  teachers  as  a  great  boon.” 

Thomas  Muir,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Head  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Science  Department,  The  High  School,  Glasgow. — “  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  copy  of  Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  the  numerous  re¬ 
cently  published  arithmetics.  It  is  full,  accurate,  and  thorough ;  and 
tho  solutions  given  at  length  arc  admirable  as  to  style.” 

George  Thom,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Dollar  Institution. — 
“I  have  gone  carefully  through  Mr.  Pendlehury’s  Arithmetic  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  very  best,  I  have  ever  examined. 
The  examples  are  numerous,  varied,  and  well  graded,  while  the  theo¬ 
retical  part  of  the  work  is  characterised  by  great  clearness.  ...  It  is 
an  admirable  work,  and  the  longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it.” 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN. 


Cambridge  :  REIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO. 
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UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


SHORT  COURSES 

FOR 

INTER.  ARTS  and  B.A.  1889 

I 

MAY  BE  COMMENCED  AT  ONCE . 


SHORT  COURSES  for  INTER.  ARTS  consisting  of  about 
Twelve  Lessons,  and  completely  covering  the  ground  required  in — (1) 
Analytical  Geometry,  (2)  Latin  Grammar,  (3)  Roman  History, 

(4)  Latin  Authors,  (5)  Greek  Grammar,  (6)  Greek  Author, 
(7)  French,  (S)  Early  English — including  Translation  of  Early 
English  Extracts,  (9)  Latin  Prose,  are  worked  from  now  at  a  fee 
of  One  Guinea  each,  three  subjects  £2.  12s.  Gd.  These  Special  Courses 
are  intended  (1)  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  complete  preparation 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  subject ;  (2)  for  those  who  cannot  join  till  late  ; 
(3)  to  serve  as  a  Recapitulation.  With  the  exception  of  Latin  Prose, 
they  are  inoluded  in  the  Special  and  Ordinary  Courses. 


SHORT  COURSES  for  B.A.,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  Lessons,  and  completely  covering  the  ground  required,  are 
provided  in — 

£.  s.  cl. 

(1)  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition  .  1  11  6 

(2)  Latin  Composition  and  Unseens .  1  11  6 

[Unseens  may  be  taken  along  with  (1)  for  an 
additional  fee  of  10s.  6cL] 

(3)  Roman  History,  including  Special  Period  and 

Geography . 1  11  6 

(4)  Latin  Authors  and  Special  Period  of  History  1  11  6 

[The  Authors  may  be  taken  along  with  (1), 

(2),  or  (3)  for  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  6d.J 

(5)  Greek  Grammar  and  Unseens  .  1  11  6 

(6)  Extended  Course  of  Greek  Unseens  .  1  11  6 

[Course  (5)  may  be  taken  to  include  (6)  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  6cZ.] 

(7)  Grecian  History,  including  Special  Period  and 

Geography .  Ill  G 

(8)  Greek  Authors  and  Special  Period  of  History  ...  1  11  6 

[Greek  Authors  may  be  taken  along  with  (7) 
for  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  6cZ.] 

(9)  Logic  or  (10)  Psychology  and  Ethics  .  1  11  6 

(11)  French . 2  2  0 

(12)  Extended  Course  in  Latin  Prose  .  1  11  6 

A  favourable  composition  fee  is  charged  when  several  short  Courses 
are  taken,  especially  if  in  kindred  subjects. 
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LONDON,  APRIL  1,  1889. 

The  organisation  of  our  higher  education  is  destined,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  undergo  very  considerable  modification  in  the 
near  future.  Change  is  in  the  air.  That  peaceful  struggle 
for  existence,  in  which  all  modern  societies  are  engaged, 
will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  competition  intensifies  in 
the  sphere  of  education,  making  for  the  transformation  of 
archaic  institutions  and  methods  into  institutions  and 
methods  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life. 
A  “  home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular 
names  and  impossible  loyalties,”  will  find,  in  the  coming 
time,  survival  possible  only  on  condition  that  it  takes  on 
preservative  additions  and  exhibits  a  saving  power  of 
assimilation.  The  mediceval  university,  with  its  semi- 
monastic  colleges,  however  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
generations  that  are  gone,  cannot,  without  far  greater  de¬ 
velopment  than  it  has  yet  undergone  in  this  country, 
satisfy  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  generations  yet  to  come. 
A  feature  of  the  time  is  the  vastly  increased  number  of 
those  who  seek  university  culture.  Students  are  coming 
from  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are,  with  the  aid  of  distinguished  professors  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  engaged  in  elaborating  some 
scheme  which  will  bring  the  benefits  of  university  training 
within  reach  of  a  selected  number  of  their  body  annually. 
The  secondary  schools  supply  also  a  larger  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  desirous  of  higher  education  than  ever  before.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  university  of  the  future,  unlike  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  past,  must  take  both  sexes  into  account.  We  are 
within  sight  of  the  time  when  the  legal  status  of  women  in 
respect  of  education  will  he  the  same  as  that  of  men — indi¬ 
vidual  position  being  determined  by  individual  powers. 
Then,  too,  the  massing  of  population  about  great  centres  of 
ti’ade  and  manufacture  generates  educational  requirements 
which  must  he  met  and  satisfied  in  some  way  which  will 
not  involve  the  estrangement  from  business  pursuits  of 
those  they  are  to  benefit. 

Such  are  some  of  the  factors  in  our  present  position  in 
reference  to  university  education,  which  even  a  slight  and 
rapid  analysis  of  that  position  discloses.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that,  in  presence  of  these,  development  and  modi¬ 
fication  of  existing  institutions,  if  not  the  creation  of  new 
institutions,  are  needed  to  supply  an  university  education, 
not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  but 
to  all  those  who  are  destined  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
political,  mercantile,  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The 
question  open  to  discussion  is,  What  form  shall  university 
extension  assume  P  Shall  we  multiply  our  universities,  or 
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shall  we  affiliate  to  those  already  in  existence  local  colleges 
able  to  give  sufficient  guarantees  of  fitness?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  college  which  is  not  an  university,  may 
do  everything  an  university  can  do  save  one.  It  may  be  a 
great  teaching  institution,  with  buildings  admirably  suited 
for  their  purpose,  and  a  staff  of  teachers  eminently  fitted  for 
their  high  functions ;  its  halls  and  class-rooms  and  labora¬ 
tories  may  be  thronged  with  students.  The  one  thing  it 
lacks  which  pertains  to  an  university  is  the  power  of  con- 
fei’ring  degrees. 

We  have  now,  in  England  alone,  five  universities.  On 
various  grounds  the  creation  of  two  more  are  advocated  in 
London,  one  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  and  having  power  to  confer  a  medical 
degree  only ;  the  other  university,  with  full  powers,  would 
be  constituted  by  the  affiliation  of  University  College  and 
King’s  College. 

“Gallant  little  Wales”  also  petitions  the  Crown  for  a 
Welsh  university,  to  “gratify  the  national  sentiment,  and 
furnish  new  motives  for  the  pursuit  of  learning.” 

The  present  educational  position  of  the  Principality  is  very 
fully  stated  in  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wales.  The  writer,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fact  that 
Wales  is  still  waiting  for  a  system  of  intermediate  educa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  which  reported  seven  years  ago,  elects  to 
“  build  from  the  top  ”  with  the  educational  material  he  has 
got. 

He  has,  indeed,  discovered  that,  whatever  may  become  of 
Government  aid  to  intermediate  education,  Wales  possesses 
abundant  material  for  the  supply  of  an  university.  “  The 
establishment  of  a  degree-giving  body,”  we  are  informed, 
“  naturally  results  from  the  concession  of  university  col¬ 
leges,  supported  by  permanent  Government  grants,  and 
enjoying  the  recognition  implied  in  a  Royal  Charter.”  The 
heads  of  the  three  colleges  here  referred  to  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  have  unanimously  resolved 
that  it  was  expedient  that  an  University  of  Wales  should  be 
established  on  the  model,  with  such  modifications  as  might 
be  necessary,  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  that  a  deputa¬ 
tion  should  wait  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to 
press  upon  him  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  university 
without  delay.  A  deputation  did  accordingly  wait  upon  the 
Lord  President,  who  neither  admitted  nor  rejected  the 
claim  advanced,  but  asked  for  fuller  particulars,  including 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  which  the  Government  would 
have  to  incur  if  the  desired  concession  were  made. 

This,  then,  is  the  stage  which  the  university  question  in 
Wales  has  reached.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  particu¬ 
lars  on  which  this  demand  is  based,  we  confess  we  are  not 
impressed  by  their  force.  Wales  at  the  last  census  had  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  writer  in  the 
Contemporary  estimates  that,  with  her  present  population,  she 
could  supply  a  total  of  1280  university  students.  Now,  these 
1280  students  have  the  choice  of  three  universities  all  within 
easy  reach  of  them, — Oxford,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  are 
in  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  Wales,  whilst 
Dublin  is  within  four  or  five  hours’  pleasant  steaming  of 
Holyhead.  But  Welsh  students  go  much  farther  afield  in 
quest  of  the  particular  training  they  need.  In  1887  there 
were  90  Welshmen  at  Edinburgh,  and  36  at  Glasgow— with 


a  “sprinkling”  in  remote  Aberdeen  and  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  grievance,  then,  that  Wales  suffers  from  not  having  an 
university  of  her  own  can  only  be  considered  a  real  one  in 
a  very  limited  sense. 

From  other  portions  of  The  article  in  the  Contemporary,  we 
infer  that  influences  extraneous  to  education  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  demand  for  a  Welsh  university;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  are  gravely  told  that — -“  If  the  teaching  has  a 
certain  character  of  its  own,  as  any  national  teaching  should, 
it  is  obvious  that,  to  try  it  by  a  colourless  test,  such  as  that 
of  a  mere  examining  body  like  the  University  of  London,  is 
not  to  bring  out  all  its  best  points,  but  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  considerable  loss.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
from  recent  utterances  of  those  in  authority,  that  in  the 
Welsh  colleges  the  necessity  of  having  to  conform  to  the 
London  methods,  without  allowing  anything  for  Welsh 
idiosyncrasies,  is  felt  to  be  a  grievous  burden.  The  same 
could  doubtless  be  said  of  the  methods  of  the  Scotch  univer¬ 
sities,  of  the  Victoria  University,  or  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  student  who  has  been  educated  according  to 
Welsh  methods  must  be  tried  according  to  those  methods, 
if  he  is  to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  his  teachers.” 
“A  grievous  burden”  because  no  marks  are  awarded  for 
Welsh  idiosyncrasies,  no  account  taken  of  “  national  senti¬ 
ment,”  is  surely  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  The  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  of  the  article  gives  a  good  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  dreams  Welshmen  now  dream.  “  What¬ 
ever  Government,”  we  are  told,  “makes  this  concession 
(of  an  university),  and  settles  this  question,  will,  I  am 
confident,  stand  amazed,  in  a  very  short  time  indeed,  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Wales,  and 
will  find  that  what  has  been  done  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  addition,  at  an  annual  cost  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  single  broadside  of  a  modern  iron-clad,  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  Celtic  population  of  a  new  type,  with  the  genius  of  the 
Irish  without  their  perversity,  and  the  common-sense  of  the 
Scotch  without  their  narrowness,  to  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  Empire.” 

If  Wales  understood  how  much  openness  of  mind,  intel¬ 
lectual  elevation,  and  breadth  of  view  count  for  in  the 
highest  culture,  she  would  not  seek  to  be  thrown  back  on 
her  defects — she  would  not  ask  for  a  weak  native  university 
to  foster  her  “  idiosyncrasies,”  and  perpetuate  her  language. 
Her  true  educational  policy  would  not  be  obscured  by 
“  national  sentiment,”  as  it  seems  now  to  be. 

The  example  of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  points  out, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  mode  in  which  Wales  could  best  meet  her 
wants  in  respect  to  university  education.  Affiliation  with 
either  Oxford  or  Victoria  would  bring  the  Welsh  colleges 
under  the  influence  of  bodies  whose  wealth  and  resources 
enable  them  to  realise  an  ideal  of  an  university  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  three  or  more  poorly  endowed  local  colleges. 
The  question,  in  fact,  of  university  organisation  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  forces  extraneous  to  edu¬ 
cation.  English  statesmen  ought  to  recognise,  as  completely 
as  foreign  statesmen  do,  that  the  establishment  of  an  univer¬ 
sity  is  a  very  important  national  concern,  which  should  not 
be  controlled  solely  by  local  importunity. 


The  education  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending 
March,  1890,  have  been  recently  issued.  They  show  a  con- 
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siderable  increase  over  those  for  the  past  year.  There  has 
been  an  advance  under  almost  all  the  heads  of  expenditure, 
but  the  greatest  leap  upwards  is  due  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  total  of  £3,684,339  is  the  charge  on  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund  for  public  education  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  present  year,  being  an  increase  of  £108,262  over  the 
grants  for  last  year.  This  sum  is  only  about  three-fifths  of 
the  amount  required  for  education,  science,  and  art,  for  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  current  year.  Of  the  £5,916,291 
which  makes  up  the  whole  vote  asked  for,  Ireland  gets 
£917,847,  and  Scotland  £575,376.  It  is  quite  according  to 
the  fitness  of  things  that  the  greater  part  of  this  expen¬ 
diture  should  be  incurred  in  reference  to  elementary 
education.  The  State  is  slow,  at  least  ours  is,  to  charge 
itself  with  duties  in  reference  to  the  education  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Still,  year  by  year,  it  is  forced  to  assume 
duties  and  to  incur  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
higher  education.  The  presen t  estimates  afford  evidence 
of  increased  demands  on  behalf  of  education  other  than 
elementary.  A  sum  of  £15,000  is  included  in  the  estimate 
for  aid  to  colleges  of  university  rank ;  the  precise  mode  of 
allotting  this  among  the  colleges  to  be  subsidised  is  not  yet 
determined.  State  aid  to  colleges  not  affiliated  to  univer¬ 
sities  is  now  represented  in  the  estimates  byr  £15,000  for 
English  colleges,  £10,528  for  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  £12,000  for  the  three  university 
colleges  of  Wales  in  equal  divisions. 

When  we  consider  this  expenditure  on  the  higher 
secondary  education  of  the  country,  and  also  the  large  sums 
allotted  to  the  four  Scotch  universities,  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland,  £2,000  recently  granted  to  the  Victoria  University, 
the  illogical  position  into  which  the  State  has  drifted  in 
reference  to  secondary  education  becomes  very  conspicuous. 
There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  Education 
Department  will  be  forced  by  accomplished  facts,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  to  take  in  hand  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education,  if  for  no  higher  purpose  than  for  reaping  the  full 
rewards  of  the  vast  expenditure  on  elementary  education. 
The  elite  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  schools  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  chance  of  continuing  their  education 
in  secondary  schools.  A  little  over  ten  years  ago,  Matthew 
Arnold  used  words  in  reference  to  this  subject  which  have 
not  yet  lost  their  significance.  “Our  public  secondary 
schools,”  he  said,  “  when  we  get  them,  may  be  far  from  per¬ 
fect.  But  they  will  threw  into  circulation  year  by  year, 
among  the  middle  classes,  a  number  of  young  people  with 
minds  instructed  and  enlarged  as  they  never  are  now  when 
their  schools  are,  both  socially  and  intellectually,  the  most 
inferior  that  fall  to  the  lot.  of  any  middle  class  among  the 
civilised  nations  of  Europe.”  Although  we  have  not  yet  got 
the  schools,  we  are  more  ready  to  admit  the  shortcomings 
for  which  they  are  the  appropriate  remedy  than  we  were  ten 
years  ago. 


Ix  noticing  the  topics  with  which  the  daily  press  had 
beguiled  the  slack  season,  we  referred  in  our  February 
number  to  the  criticisms  of  the  examination  time-tables.  It 
was  evident  to  us  that  the  nature  of  these  time-tables  had 
been  misundei’.stood.  Some  of  the  medical  journals  certainly 
assumed  they  wei'e  like  ordinary  school  time-tables,  and  that 
all  candidates  were  made  to  attend  during  all  hours  set  down 


on  them.  The  same  error  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Training  College  Examinations,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
choice  of  subjects  being  ignored.  We  mildly  pointed  out 
this  error,  denying  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  boys 
and  girls  to  be  compelled  to  attend  day  after  day  the 
number  of  hours  represented  on  the  time-tables.  The 
delegates  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  regularly 
send  us  the  schedules  of  subjects  and  times  and  the  lists  of 
candidates,  and  we  happened  to  have  the  schedules  of  the 
presiding  examiner  for  the  London  centre,  showing  at  what 
hours  the  different  candidates  Avere  expected  to  attend.  A 
single  glance  at  these  papers  showed  how  erroneous  was  the 
vieAV  that  any  one  candidate  kept  the  Avhole  of  the  hours  of 
the  examination.  On  this  Ave  based  our  remarks. 

Since  then,  the  complaint  against  the  time-tables,  so  far 
as  avc  have  folloAved  it,  has  been  altered  in  form.  It  is  hoav 
urged  that,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  injure  itself  by 
piling  up  subjects,  the  time-tables  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible.  This  is  a  totally'  different  question,  and 
is  not  that  to  which  Ave  referred.  Granted  that  there  are 
parents  so  careless  and  culpable  as  to  alloAv  it,  this  misuse 
of  examinations  may  perhaps  be  possible,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  raihvay  and  locomotive  for  a  purpose  for  which  they' 
were  not  intended.  But  of  this  Ave  are  quite  sure,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  so  to  connect  examination  and  teaching  as  that 
neither  shall  interfere  with  the  other,  and  that  examinations 
shall  be  easy',  pleasant,  and  agreeable  to  every  one  of  the 
candidates  Avho  may  present  themselves.  As  in  tuning  a 
piano,  we  may  chase  the  “  wolf  ”  up  and  doxvn  the  key-board, 
and  finally  relegate  it  to  the  part  Avhere  it  is  least  offensive, 
although  we  cannot  utterly  destroy  it,  so  Ave  may  cause  the 
wolf,  which  inevitablyr  accompanies  our  attempts  to  adjust 
what  is  natural  and  what  is  artificial  in  examination  and 
teaching,  to  assume  the  least  troublesome  position,  but  \A’e 
cannot  entirely  annihilate  it. 

We  think  the  only  question  on  this  subject  left  to  be 
answered  is  this,  HaAre  Ave  drreen  the  Avolf  into  such  a 
corner  P  in  other  Avords,  are  the  time  tables  so  arranged 
that  they  interfere  with  teaching  as  little  as  possible ; 
that  the  cost  of  the  examination  is  not  too  great;  and 
that  the  hours  for  each  candidate  need  not  be  oppi’essreely 
long?  To  answer  the  last  part  of  this  question,  Ave  will 
again  take  up  the  Oxford  Local  Schedules  for  Juniors.  From 
them  Ave  learn  that  the  average  number  of  hours  attended 
during  the  six  days  of  the  examination  was  20-g-  (or 
3f  per  day')  at  the  London  Centre,  20f  at  the  Birmingham 
Centre,  and  rather  more  at  the  Liverpool  Centre.  Taking 
the  cases  of  the  five  candidates  at  the  London  Centre  who 
Avorked,  during  the  Aveek,  more  hours  than  any  of  the  others, 
we  find  that  the  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  them  Avas 
31,  31,  30,  30,  and  28,  respectively.  On  one  day  two  of  these 
candidates  Avere  under  examination  for  8  hours,  two  for 
7,  and  tAVO  for  6 ;  but  on  the  remaining  days  their  work 
Avas  very  light,  24  hours,  3,  and  4  hours  being  all  that 
they'  gave  to  the  Avork.  The  two  referred  to  above  as 
having  been  subjected  to  8  hours’  examination  in  one 
day,  took  Practical  Chemistry ;  hence  their  long  hours. 
We  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
that  a  similar  condition  of  things  holds  in  the  examinations 
of  that  College.  In  the  ivorst  case  on  his  list,  the  average 
number  of  hours  per  day  reached  5f.  Free  candidates  had 
one  long  day,  but  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
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that  the  arrangements  were  distasteful  or  injurious  to  these 
candidates.  We  also  learn  that  there  are  no  girls  among 
these  five  candidates. 


While  we  are  every  day  learning  more  and  more  of  the 
nature  and  the  value  of  the  connectedness  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge — especially  in  the  work  of  education — we  are 
liable  at  times  to  feel  something  very  like  despair  as  to  any 
one  everbeing  able  to  teach  any  subject  as  it  should  be  taught. 
The  specialist  in  Botany,  or  Geography,  or  History,  tells  us 
of  so  many  knowledges  which  have  an  important,  even  a  vital, 
bearing  on  his  particular  subject,  that  the  poor  hard- worked 
teacher  is  crushed  b}T  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  de¬ 
mand  being  made  on  him.  He  had  hoped  that  Pansophia 
was  dead  and  buried  ;  and  yet  here  it  is  moving  about  more 
vigorous  than  ever,  and  with  much  to  say  for  itself.  Even 
if  he  tries  to  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  will 
content  himself  with  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  of  these  “  tributary  ”  knowledges,  the  door  of  this  last 
hope  seems  closed  when  he  is  told  that  the  one  right  way  to 
every  kind  of  knowledge  is  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
induction.  And  yet  the  teacher  need  not  despair.  In  show¬ 
ing  him  the  mutual  connectedness  of  knowledges,  the 
specialist  is  doing  him  a  most  valuable  service.  There  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  to  a  teacher  than  an  ever 
present  sense,  an  ever  active  use,  of  the  connectedness  of  all 
which  his  pupils  come  to  know.  All  knowledges  should 
come  to  the  young  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Each  new 
subject  should  be  rendered  intelligible  by  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  and  in  its  turn  should  throw  light  upon  them, 
and  give  them  new  meaning.  The  isolation  of  school  sub¬ 
jects  deprives  them  of  half  their  real  value  as  means  of 
education.  In  this  way,  then,  the  enthusiastic  specialist 
affords  all  of  us  help.  But  he  may  go  further  and  help  ns 
still  more.  He  may  show  us  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
bearing  of  the  tributary  knowledges  on  his  own  particular 
subject.  It  is  plainly  one  thing  to  be  a  well-trained  specialist 
in  chemistry,  for  instance,  and  quite  another  thing*  to  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  its  hearing  on  that 
part  of  Botany  or  Geography  which  we  have  to  teach.  And 
so  with  other  tributary  knowledges,  and  other  subjects.  We 
seek  to  get  our  training — or  rather  to  train  our  pupils — by 
means  of  the  main  subject,  and  we  accept  and  use  the  facts 
and  results  of  the  tributary  subjects  to  the  extent  that  we 
require  them  ;  recognizing  that  Ave  need  not,  and  cannot, 
master  these  subjects  in  their  entirety,  nor  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  we  do  the  main  subject.  Beyond  this  we 
do  not  think  the  general  teacher  should  expect  to  be  able  to 
go.  He  will,  of  course,  have  more  than  one  main  subject; 
and  so  those  tributaries  which  these  subjects  have  in  common 
will  be  viewed  in  more  than  one  of  their  bearings,  or  be 
themselves  in  their  own  turn  main  subjects.  The  demand, 
after  all,  is  not  so  overwhelming  as  it  seemed  at  first.  Put 
in  this  way,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  human  beings. 
Put  in  any  other  way,  it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  There 
is  still,  howevei’,  the  eonsidei’ation  to  be  entei’ed  into  as  to 
how  far  we  should  demand  a  complete  mastei’y  of  the  main 
subjects  themselves.  Here,  again,  we  should  say  that,  for  the 
general  teacher  as  distinct  from  the  specialist ,  this  will  depend 
entii’ely  upon  the  use  to  which  we  are  to  put  any  subject — to 
its  bearing  upon  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  A  University 


lecturer  on  Histoi’y  requires  a  far  wider  knowledge  of  his 
subject  than  a  master  in  a  preparatory  school  does;  so  does 
one  who  trains  adults  in  some  science  require  more  than  one 
who  gives  object-lessons  to  little  children.  The  wider  and 
completer  our  knowledge  of  anything  is,  the  better  for  every 
one  of  us,  no  doubt.  But  the  iiTeducible  minimum  for  the 
general  teacher — which  is  our  present  theme — should  always 
be  decided  by  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole,  by  the  actual  use  we  intend  to  make  of  it. 

We  have  ventured  on  these  remai'ks  because  we  think  it 
is  high  time  that  those  who  offer  counsel  and  help  to  teachers 
should  cease  to  lay  views  before  them  which  are  quite 
impracticable  and  only  serve  to  darken  judgment.  Scrappy, 
insulated  views  on  parts  of  education  are  just  as  valueless  as 
sci’appiness  and  disconnectedness  are  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  class-room.  Education  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  particular  subjects  as  the  parts  of  one  whole.  Except 
when  this  is  done,  and  done  by  one  who  has  mastered  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  mind,  the  advice  given 
is  likely  to  be  of  very  little  value  indeed.  Educational  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  treated— not  as  things  in  themselves,  to  be 
decorated  with  l’hetoric  or  arranged  in  pretty  Avays — -but  in 
their  bearing  on  education,  and  on  one  another. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  8cc. 


Lectures  on  the  Ihosahedron,  and  the  Solution  of  Equations  of 
the  Fifth  Degree.  Bg  Felix  Klein,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  George  Gavin  Murrice,  M.A.,  M.B., 
Member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society.  ( Triibner  $  Co. 
1888.) 

This  Avork  lias  been  rendered  into  English  in  the  hope,  as 
the  translator  states,  that  it  may  contribute  towards  supplying 
the  “pressing  need  of  text-books  upon  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,”  of  which  Dr.  Glaisher  recently  spoke  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  London  Mathematical  Society. 
Though  dealing  principally  with  the  Ikosahedron,  it  treats 
similarly  of  all  the  regixlar  solids,  from  what  the  author  terms 
the  “dihedron  ”  upwards,  and  considers  the  various  deformations 
which  occur  in  regular  sequence  by  rotation  or  reflexion  of  these 
figures,  or  rather  of  the  spheres  to  which  they  are  inscribed, 
and  upon  which  their  apices  and  edges  are  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  centre.  It  also  treats  fully  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  such  transformations  and  xvhat  are  known  as 
“linear  substitutions  ”  in  the  theory  of  equations.  It  gives  some 
account  of  the  group-theory  upon  which  it  is  based,  but  i*efers 
the  reader  to  more  detailed  expositions  of  the  subject,  such  as 
Serret’s  Traite  d'Alg'ebre  Superieure  (Paris,  4th  Ed.,  1879).  The 
language  of  Immanuel  Kant  is  foi’cibly  bi’ought  to  mind  by  the 
following  description  given  of  the  Group-theory: — 

“Originally  sprung  from  the  theory  of  equations,  and  having  a 
corresponding  relation  with  the  permutations  of  an)-  kind  of  elements, 
this  theory  includes,  as  has  long  been  recognised,  every  question  with 
which  wc  are  concerned  in  the  case  of  a  closed  manifoldness  of  any  kind  of 
operations.  .  .  .  The  rotations  which  bring  one  of  the  regular  solids  into 
coincidence  with  itself  collectively  form  a  group. ” 

Wo  have  in  succession  the  Group  of  the  Dihedral  Rotations, 
the  Quadratic  Group,  the  Group  of  the  Teti’ahedral  Rotations, 
the  Group  of  the  Octahedral  Rotations,  and  the  Group  of  the 
Ikosahedral  Relations,  each  with  its  extensions  by  reflexion  on 
the  planes  of  symmeti’y.  After  this  preliminary  chaptei’,  which 
appears  much  easier  on  the  second  than  the  first  perusal,  we 
have  a  chapter  on  the  Introduction  of  x  +  iy,  which  connects  the 
geometrical  l’esults  of  the  Group-theory  occui’ring  in  the  first 
chapter  Avith  a  definite  l’egion  of  recent  mathematics,  namely, 
with  the  algebra  of  linear  substitutions  and  the  coiTesponding 
theory  of  invariants.  The  next  tAvo  chapters  connect  those 
results  with  Kiemann' s  theory  of  functions  and  Galois’  theory  of 
algebraical  equations.  The  author  next  inquii’es  where  lies  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  l’emarkable  simplicity  which  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  all  along,  and  says,  “About  this,  I  believe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  viz  .,itis  the  property  of  our  problems  that  from  one  of 
their  solutions  the  others  always  proceed  by  means  of  linear  substi- 
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tutions  which  are  a  priori  known.”  This  opens  up  a  vista  of  in¬ 
definite  extent,  especially  when  certain  transcendent  functions  are 
introduced. 

Part  II.  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  of  the 
Fifth  Degree,  its  historical  development  and  geometrical  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  affords  a  perfect  mine  of  information  to  those  who 
by  their  previous  acquirements  are  rendered  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  it.  In  particular  it  describes  Kronecker’s  method  for  the 
solution  of  such  equations,  the  geometrical  conception  of  the 
Tscheinhansian  transformation,  and  of  Gordan’s  theory,  and  criti¬ 
cises  the  methods  of  Bring  and  Hermite.  This  is  the  part,  per¬ 
haps,  which  will  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  English 
mathematicians  ;  and  in  this  lovers  of  Quintics  may  revel  in 
their  pet  subject  to  their  hearts’  delight. 

Mr.  Morrice  has  made  his  translation  in  a  style  beyond  all 
praise,  and  has  thus  added  to  our  English  libraries  a  book 
which  well  deserves  to  be  a  standard  work.  To  render  a 
book  into  English  from  the  clear  and  beautiful  style  which 
all  French  writers  use,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  turning 
it  out  of  German.  French  mathematicians  are  eminently 
lucid  in  their  treatises :  the  Germans  too  often  write  in  a 
style — if  style  it  may  be  called — which  is  without  form  and 
void ;  hence  it  is  much  to  Mr.  Morrice’s  credit  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  a  book  which,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  transla¬ 
tion,  we  might  have  read,  with  a  few  exceptional  and  formless 
sentences,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  good  English  always  used 
by  him  in  our  own  mathematical  columns.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  and  on  good  paper ;  thus  it  is  altogether  a  very 
pleasant  book  to  read.  If  Messrs.  Triibner — from  whom  we 
have  not  yet  been  in  the  habit  of  expecting  mathematical  books — 
can  import  from  the  Fatherland  works  as  valuable  as  this,  and 
can  secure  for  them  so  good  a  translator  as  our  contributor  Mr. 
Morrice,  they  will  be  doing  us  a  right  good  service. 


German  Text-Books.  (1)  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  Novelle  von  W'd- 
lielm  Hauff.  Edited  ivith  an  Introduction,  English  Notes,  Sfc., 
by  K.  Breul,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press.) 
(2)  Thesame  work.  Edited,  with  Grammatical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  a  comprehensive  German-English  Vocabulary,  by 
J.  F.  Davis,  D.  Lit.  (Librairie  Hachette  Sf  Co.)  (3)  Lessing: 
Ausgeiodhlte  Prosa  und  Briefe.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  IT.  S. 
White :  New  York  and  London.  (  J.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.) 

Hauff’s  Bild  des  Kaisers  is  the  new  text-book  selected  for  the 
junior  candidates  in  this  year’s  “  Cambridge  Locals.”  In  point 
of  language  and  contents  it  is  superior  to  last  year’s  text-book 
selected  for  the  same  object.  We  protested  at  the  time  against 
the  adoption  of  the  play  “Dr.  Wespe  ”  for  educational  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  silly  plot  and  the  by  no  means  elegant  lan¬ 
guage.  Ilauff ’s  Bild  des  Kaisers  cannot  be  said  to  suffer  from 
those  defects.  It  is  a  short  tale  or  novelette — not  a  “  novel,”  as 
both  editors  state — with  an  historical  background  and  some 
seriousness,  and  it  is,  above  all,  written,  in  general,  in  very  good 
German,  although  not  quite  in  the  “  easy  flowing,  natural,  and 
euphonious  style”  which,  according  to  Dr.  Breul’s  opinion,  and, 
we  may  add,  also  according  to  our  own,  is  peculiar  to  Hauff’s 
writings. 

As  regards  the  editorial  treatment  of  the  book,  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  Dr.  Breul  has  done  his  work,  in  general,  most  carefully 
and  conscientiously.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  his 
notes  is  the  inordinate  length  of  his  philological  disquisitions, 
wdiich  give  to  his  commentary  almost  the  appearance  of  an 
etymological  dictionary.  Some  of  Dr.  Breul’s  notes  cover  full 
half  a  page  or  more  They  are  certainly  very  instructive,  but  far 
too  advanced  for  the  degree  of  knowledge  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  “junior”  students  of  the  language. 

The  various  historical  and  literary  allusions  in  Hauff’s  tale 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  correctly  explained  by  Dr.  Breul ;  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  always  discovered  the  drift  of  the 
author’s  allusions  when  they  were  of  a  humorous  kind.  To 
cite  one  instance  only.  In  the  note  to  the  passage  in  which 
it  is  related  (p.  11),  “that  the  Brandenburger  was  disap¬ 
pointed  because  he  had  been  unable  to  ask  his  travelling  com¬ 
panion  about  the  house  and  the  family  of  Kdthchen  von 
Heilbronn — which  topic  he  had  doubly  scored  in  his  memo¬ 
randa,”  Dr.  Breul  gravely  gives  the  requisite  literary  information 
about  the  drama  of  that  name,  but  he  omits  to  point  out  that  the 
passage  is  meant  as  a  sneer  against  the  “  cultivated  ”  Prussian, 
who  seemed  to  take  the  mythical  somnambulistic  heroine  for  an 
historical  personage.  The  introductory'  matter  to  the  Cambridge 
edition  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory';  but  we  think  that  the  editor 


would  have  done  better  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  then  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  Germany,  instead  of  the  long  biographical  sketch 
of  Napoleon. 

We  have  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  edition  of  the  same  work, 
published  by  Hachette  &  Co.  Dr.  Davis’s  notes  are  short,  and 
meagre.  They  chiefly  give  translations  (which  are  in  general 
idiomatically  correct)  of  words  and  phrases,  here  and  there  inter¬ 
spersed  with  some  grammatical  notes.  Considering  that  the  editor 
has  also  appended  a  vocabulary,  many  of  his  notes  might  have 
been  fairly  omitted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  explanation  of 
literary  and  historical  allusions.  Thus,  among  others,  no  in¬ 
formation  whatever  is  given  about  the  allusion  to  Kdthchen  von 
Heilbronn.  Of  Sickingen  and  Gotz  it  is  merely  said  that  they 
are  “  characters  in  Goethe’s  historical  drama  of  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,”  from  which  explanation  a  young  reader  might  infer 
that  they  were  merely  fictitious  personages.  The  quotation  from 
Schiller’s  well-known  ballad,  Bitter  Toggenburg  (p.  12),  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  either,  and  thus  the  whole  passage  will  remain  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  readers.  The  expression  mit  einem  deutschen 
Gruss  tcuvor  has  been  merely  literally'  translated  and  not  ex¬ 
plained,  and  thus  the  satirical  point,  not  fully  seen  perhaps  even 
by  Dr.  Breul,  is  quite  lost.  The  word  Beilstock  is  missing 
both  in  the  notes  and  in  the  vocabulary.  It  is  probably  a  pro¬ 
vincial  expression — it  occurs  neither  in  Grimm  nor  in  Sanders,* 
but  Hauff  also  makes  use  of  it,  and  explains  the  word  in  his 
Memoiren  des  Satans,  where  he  says  of  the  “  Tentonistic  ”  stu¬ 
dents,  In  der  Hand  trugen  sie  Beilstocke  ungefahr  ivie  die  romi- 
schen  Liktoren.  A  Beilstock  was,  consequently,  a  “  stick  provided 
with  an  axe  at  the  top.” 

The  most  curious  error  occurs,  however,  on  p.  8,  where  Dr. 
Davis  translates  the  name  Kopenicker  by  “  imbeciles,”  explaining, 
at  the  same  time,  that  “  it  has  an  asylum  for  idiots.”  Does  the 
editor  assume  that  every  name  of  any'  place  where  there  is  an 
asylum  for  idiots  might  be  used  as  a  generic  appellation  for 
imbeciles  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  town  of  Kopenick  was  specially 
used  as  a  place  of  detention  for/*  Prussian  demagogues  ”  from 
1821-1828.  The  explanation  in  the  Cambridge  edition  is  here 
nearer  the  mark. 

There  remains  but  little  space  for  noticing  the  volume  of 
Lessing’s  Prosa,  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Cornell  University. 
The  idea  of  making  a  selection  from  Lessing’s  prose  writings 
was  a  very  happy  one,  there  being  no  other  German  writer 
whose  style  equals  his  in  terseness  and  vigour;  besides, 
as  Professor  White  justly  remarks,  “so  much  of  Lessing’s 
best  writings  consists  of  fragmentary  effusions,  or  is  so  en¬ 
tangled  with  references  to  authors  and  characters  long  since 
consigned  to  oblivion,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pre¬ 
sent  extended  extracts  complete  and  intelligible  in  themselves.” 
The  learned  editor  considered  it,  therefore,  advisable  to  give 
some  specimens  of  Lessing’s  multifarious  activity  “  as  fabulist, 
literary  and  dramatic  critic,  philosopher,  and  theologian,”  thus 
furnishing  a  useful  practical  introduction  to  the  great  writer’s 
dramatic  and  critical  works.  The  selections  have  been  made  with 
excellent  taste,  and  the  notes,  which  are  very  brief  and  concise, 
will  be  found  most  instructive.  They  abound  particularly  in 
bibliographical  information. 


The  Teaching  of  Languages  in  Schools.  By  W.  II.  Widgery 
M.A.  ( David  Nutt). — Writers  on  psychology  in  its  relation  to 
teaching  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  Here  in  the  book  before  us 
is  a  practical  teacher  treating  the  subject  of  language-teaching, 
not  merely  from  the  empirical  standpoint,  but  with  the  main  results 
of  psychological  science  kept  clearly  before  him.  “  Language,” 
says  Mr.  Widgery,  “  is  psychologic  activity  manifested  through 
physiological  means  ;  it  must,  therefore,  obey  all  the  laws  of 
psychology  and  physiology.”  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  laws  that 
the  writer  interprets  his  experience.  With  these  in  view  he  goes 
through  the  whole  round  of  language-teaching,  phonetics,  read¬ 
ing,  grammar,  vocabulary,  translation,  and  philology.  Mr.  Widgery 
is  very  clear  as  to  the  ideal  which  should  be  kept  before  us  in 
teaching  languages.  Briefly,  it  is  that  the  thought  of  the  mind 
should  be  expressed  instantaneously,  and  exactly  as  a  native  of 
the  foreign  country  would  express  it.  Hence,  the  introduction  of 
English  into  the  foreign-language  lesson  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Isolated  words  should  not  be  given,  but,  instead,  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  the  force  of  the  word  to  be  taught  is  felt  after, 
grasped,  and  appropriated  in  the  manner  a  child  learns  its  mother 
tongue.  Accidence  and  syntax  are  to  be  discovered  inductively  by 
means  of  picked  sentences  given  to  the  class,  from  which  as  mate- 


*  Sanders  gives  the  nautical  expression  Beilstock,  sub  voce  “  beilen.” 
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rial,  agreements  and  differences  can  be  discerned  and  rules  deduced 
by  thepupils  themselves.  As  to  philology,  the  teacher  should  know 
a  great  deal  about  it,  but  the  children  should  hear  uncommonly 
little.  And  to  the  growth  of  the  language  upon  the  ear  and  sight 
(especially  on  the  ear)  until  the  child  can  understand  it  as  an 
instrument  of  reception  and  communication  of  thought,  there 
succeeds  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  the  instrument.  This  leads 
to  the  subject  of  literature.  We  would  draw  attention  here  to  Mr. 
Widgery’s  own  words  :  “  The  crown  and  summit  of  the  language 
master’s  activity  is  to  make  some  of  his  sense  for  the  splendour 
and  beauty  of  foreign  literature — some  of  his  sense  for  the  warm 
breath  of  humanity  glowing  in  its  pages — pass  into  the  souls 
of  his  boys  ;  they  must  catch  some  of  our  delight,  our  joy.”  Such 
are  the  main  features  of  this  book— it  show's  a  knowledge  of 
the  child  mind  combined  with  close  study  of  the  nature  of 
language,  and  the  probing  and  investigation  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  ascertaining  the  best  means  for  establishing  right 
relations  betw'een  the  two  studies.  The  way  in  which  Mr. 
Widgery  has  carried  out  this  scientific  study  deserves  recognition. 
He  writes  clearly — that  is  the  first  requisite  for  writing  on 
ptedagogic  subjects — and  he  writes  vividly — and  that  is  the 
second.  He  is  sometimes  a  trifle  too  epigrammatic,  but  he  is  not 
needlessly  dogmatic.  The  following  expressions,  of  more  or  less 
interest,  are  taken  from  the  book: — ‘‘The  main  objections 
against  phonetics  seem  to  be  the  learning  of  a  new  alphabet,  and 
a  vague  sort  of  fear  that  English  literature  will  die  a  sudden 
death  if  vre  alter  our  orthography.”  In  speaking  of  grammar, 
the  author  says:  “  A  large  portion  cannot  be  explained  logically  ; 
it  is  retained  purely  by  the  memory,  and,  like  a  well-worn  coin, 
everybody  knows  what  it  stands  for,  though  the  time  and  place  of 
its  stamping  have  been  long  forgotten.”  Speaking  of  the  eight 
alphabets  with  which  the  German  is  plagued,  we  read  :  “  To  an 
Englishman  there  is  some  slight  solace  in  this  alphabetical 
luxuriance,  as  it  affords  a  retort  to  rude  remarks  on  the  stupidity 
of  our  weights  and  measures  and  spelling.”  Speaking  of  the  way 
in  which  literature  is  too  commonly  treated,  Mr.  Widgery  breaks 
forth  with  :  “  It  is  an  indignity  to  turn  a  master-piece  of  literature 
into  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  compound  plurals,  or  even  for 
the  rules  of  the  subjunctive.  Shall  we  learn  anatomy  on  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  friends  P”  Two  points  more.  First,  as  to  what 
Mr.  Widgery  has  already  done  ;  secondly,  as  to  what  he  hopes 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  only  written  ably  on  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages,  but  he  has  added  a  Bibliography 
of  books  in  which  the  teaching  of  languages  has  been  discussed, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Bede  to  our  own.  This  will  be 
found  of  value  by  the  student  of  the  history  of  language¬ 
teaching,  and  is  in  itself  a  creditable  contribution  to  pedagogic 
knowledge.  It  deserves  the  honour  of  tempting  others  to  add  to 
it  and  improve  it.  Secondly,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Mr.  Widgery  carries  out  his  intention  of  publishing  a  book  for 
the  teaching  of  phonetics  in  schools.  There  is  probably  no 
aspect  of  language-teaching  so  little  understood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  so  little  attended  to,  as  that  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  phonetics,  and  exact  methods,  founded  upon  experience,  of 
teaching  them. 

English  Writers.  An  Attempt  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.  By  Henry  Morley,  LL.D.  Vol.1V.  (Cassell  Go.) — 
This  volume  deals  with  the  fourteenth  century.  Professor  Morley 
will  require  another  volume  to  complete  the  history  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  century.  The  scale  on  -which  the  author  is  writing 
demands  references,  at  considerable  length,  to  literatures  other 
than  that  of  England.  For  instance,  in  this  fourth  volume, 
there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  “  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  and  to 
the  Florentine  great  writers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 
The  connections  of  England  with  Florence  through  literature  and 
learning  might  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  valuable 
study.  Such  a  study,  though  on  a  small  scale  and  for  a  limited 
period  of  history,  Mr.  Morley  supplies  ;  and  no  doubt  he  will,  in  a 
futurevolume,say  more  on  thesame  subject.  Yet  there  isan  inevit¬ 
able  loss  in  interest  from  finding  an  account  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  in  Volume  IV.,  and  then  having  to  wait  for  a  later 
volume  to  read  of  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  Ficino,  Politian, 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  above  all,  of  Savonarola,  in  bringing 
about  the  recasting  of  modern  thought  which  showed  itself  first 
in  the  Renascence  and  afterwards  in  the  Reformation,  in  both  of 
which  movements  England  eventually  shared.  Who  can  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  leap  forward,  the  “new  life”  of  literature, 
due  to  these  twTo  revolutions  in  the  world  of  thought?  We 
look  to  Professor  Morley  to  attempt  it.  With  reference  to  the 
share  that  Florence  had  in  the  revival  of  leai’niug  and  literature, 


have  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  ganged  for  us  by  Mr.  Morley. 
At  present,  however,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  thanking 
Professor  Morley  for  his  accounts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
As  descriptions  of  the  works  of  these  authors  for  the  ordinary 
English  reader  they  are  excellent.  We  do,  however,  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  those  writers  are  not  examined 
critically.  We  find  they  are  described  as  “Patriarchs  of  Modern 
Literature,”  but  we  strongly  object  to  this  term  as  in  any  way 
finally  disposing  of  those  great  Italian  writers.  It  is,  in  fact,  mis¬ 
leading,  meaning  anything  or  nothing.  Professor  Morley  clearly 
belongs  to  the  school  of  descriptive  writers.  He  has  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque  in  authors  and  books.  lie  can,  if  wTe  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression,  suck  the  juice  out  of  a  book,  but  he  does 
not  give  that  light  into  the  meaning  of  a  man  and  his  book 
which  Charles  Lamb  w'ould  have  looked  for.  He  does  not  regard 
books  so  much  from  the  litei’ary  standard  of  style,  taste,  finish, 
and  subject  them  to  artistic  canons,  but  he  looks  on  every  book 
as  the  outcome  of  a  man’s  thought,  and  cares  for  the  one  as  the 
expression  of  the  other.  The  man  is  always  more  to  him  than 
the  book.  Wo  do  not  value  lightly  this  point  of  view.  It 
evokes  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  reader.  The  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  such  an  attitude  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Mr. 
Morley’s  style  of  treatment  is  well  illustrated  by  the  chapter  on 
Miracle  Plays  in  this  volume.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  the  subjects  of  these  plays  and  the  manner 
of  their  production.  He  also  insists  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  “Biblia  Pauperum  ”  of  the  times.  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s  stood  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  relation  to  the  people  of  Venice,  and  it  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  these  Miracle  Plays,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  mosaics  in  churches,  how  invaluable  were  all  appeals  to 
the  eye  in  the  ages  when  reading  was  not  a  common  accomplish¬ 
ment.  In  other  chapters  of  AWlume  IV.  there  are  accounts  of 
the  Cursor  Mundi,  John  Gow'er,  Chronicle  writers,  Maundeville’s 
Travels,  William  Langland’s  “  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.”  The 
work,  written  with  genuine  enthusiasm  for  English  literature, 
will  be  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  knowledge  to  the  teacher, 
and  should  be  in  the  sixth-form  library  of  every  good  school. 

The  Theory  of  Perspective.  By  Frederick  Harris,  Head  Master 
of  the  Chesterfield  Central  and  Stafford  Municipal  Schools  of  Art. 
For  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  the  Second  Grade  Exami¬ 
nation.  (Belfe  Brothers.) — This  is  a  mirth-producing  book.  We 
have  read  it  through,  and  yet  are  uncertain  whether  it  is  intended 
as  a  satire  on  some  recently  published  text-books ;  but  are  slightly 
disposed  to  think  the  author  intends  it  to  be  taken  seriously. 
That  our  readers  may  decide,  we  give  quotations  exhibiting 

(1)  the  eloquence  of  the  work,  (2)  the  science,  (3)  the  art : — 

(1)  “Whether  you  pursue  the  principles  as  applied  to  colour,  or 
whether  you  do  not,  you  will  have  taken  the  first  step  up  the  great  stairs 
of  Nature’s  observatory,  where  you  can  look  out  at  pleasure  upon  the 
wide  world  of  unexplored  beauty  lying  before  you  ....  You  take  a  walk 
through  a  wood  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  down  in  a  quiet  corner 
is  a  deep  and  stagnant  pool  surrounded  and  shaded  by  trees.  The  wrater 
is  dark  and  motionless — too  filthy  for  fish  to  live  in,  but  not  for  reflec¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  you  stand  leaning  over  the  wooden  fence  that  guards  its 
edge,  you  may  see  either  the  deep-dyed  water’s  surface  onlyq  upon  which 
the  spiders  skate  and  shadows  slant,  thrown  from  the  overhanging  trees, 

or  you  may  see,  apparently  deep  down,  the  reflection,  &c . You 

have  all  seen  your  reflection  in  a  mirror  ;  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to 
think  about  it  ?  It  is  an  exact  image  of  yourselves  :  it  looks  on  you, 
smiles  or  frowns  on  you,  admires  you,  loves  you,  makes  the  motion  you 
make,  imitates  you  in  all  you  do,  and  pleases  or  displeases  you,  according 
to  your  frame  of  mind.  But  have  you  ever  thought  about  it  ?  .  .  .  . 
I  must  confess  to  you  that  to  my  mind  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  re¬ 
flections.  They  arc  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  complete  and  beautiful 
things  we  find  in  Nature.  Why  the  glass  or  the  water’s  surface  reflects 
your  face  when  you  look  on  them,  I  cannot  tell,  except  through  this  law 
of  Nature  ;  or  whether  the  reflection  exists  at  all  even,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  docs  not,  save  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.” 

(2)  Next  we  liave  the  science.  Geometry  is  repi-esented  by  such 
statements  as  the  following  : — 

“  The  transparent  vertical  plane  is  invariably  vertical.  I  know  of 
no  possible  circumstances  where  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  placed  in  any 
other  position.  ...  We  are  basing  our  theory  on  the  broad  principles  of 
an  equilateral  triangle.” 

Eight  or  ten  pages  are  devoted  to  philosophical  reflections,  and 
eloquent  descriptions  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  eye.  From 
these  we  select  the  following  quotations,  and  the  conclusion 
which  the  whole  is  intended  to  prove  : — 


There  are  luminaries  in  the  world  of  humanity,  whose  splendours 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very'  great  one — how  great  we  hope  to  |  vanish  as  the  morning  cloud  if  -we  draw  too  near  them.  .  .  .  How  far  our 
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thought  is  directed  by  the  sun’s  rays  I  would  not  like  to  say ;  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  think  it  would  be  in  part  dependent  on  what  ministers 

to  all  life  and  beauty  in  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  world . 

The  moon  we  suppose  to  be  a  luminous  substance,  deriving  its  light 
from  the  sun,  and  reflecting  that  light  softly  upon  and  illuming  the  earth 

beneath . We  do  not  see  with  the  lens  of  the  eye,  but  through  it. 

We  see  with  the  soul  of  the  eye.” 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  this  leads  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

“  Thus  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  eyes  arc  in  the  best  places 
in  our  heads  to  receive  through  the  prepared  medium  the  reflection  of 
the  light  of  heaven.” 

(3)  Art  occupies  the  smallest  portion  of  the  book.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  and  diagram  are  specimens  : — 

“  The  feet  of  the  spectator  are  never  shown  in  the  working  diagram, 
simply  because  they  arc  never  required  for  actual  work.  A  man  sees 
with  his  eyes,  and  draws  with  his  hands  ;  his  feet  merely  support  him,  and 
raise  his  eyes  into  position  above  the  ground.  Besides,  they  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  spectator  himself.  Yet,  though  not  seen  nor  shown,  I 
question  whether  I  could  make  the  meaning  of  the  diagram  clear  to  you 
at  all  if  I  did  not  refer  you  to  the  feet.  I  can  show  their  position  in  a 
moment.  Fix  an  eye  on  paper,  and  drop  a  vertical  line  from  it  five  feet 
long,  thus :  — 

'T  Eye. 


Feet  of 


spectator. 


But  do  you  not  see  that  in  order  to  see  his  feet  you  must  each  suppose 
yourselves  to  be  a  spectator  other  than  the  one  viewing  the  perspective 
picture  ?  The  eye  I  have  drawn  is  looking  straight  before  it ;  and  the 
function  of  an  eye  is  to  see  things  around  and  before  it,  and  not  to  look 
within  and  upon  itself.” 


The  Land  of  my  Fathers.  By  T.  Marclmnt  Williams. 

( Longmans ,  Green,  fy  Co.) — In  his  short  preface,  the  author 
tells  us  that  he  has  had  two  objects  in  view  in  writing 
this  novel,  namely,  (1)  “to  expose  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  payment  by  results 
to  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young,”  and.  (2)  “  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  present 
social,  religious,  and  political  condition”  of  Wales.  In  our 
opinion,  he  has  been  more  successful  in  the  second  object  than 
in  the  first.  But  we  rise  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  book 
with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Williams  takes  far  too  pessimistic  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  Wc  naturally 
turn  first  to  the  scholastic  part  of  the  book.  A  School  Board 
is  secured  for  the  district  in  spite  of  clerical  opposition,  and 
Board  schools  are  erected.  Over  the  boys’  department  a  Mr. 
Gubbins  is  appointed;  he  is  a  conceited  “crammer,”  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  very  successful  in  obtaining  high  percentages. 
“To  him,  a  child  is  but  a  trough  for  the  reception  of  sundry 
scraps  of  information  about  such  things  as  the  gerundial  infinitive, 
the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids,  the  names  of  the  wives  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  the  geographical  position  of  Owhyhcc,  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Ghoorkas  —  to  be 
paid  for  according  to  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  trough.” 
Over  the  girls’  department  a  teacher  of  the  exactly  opposite 
type  is  placed,  a  Miss  Enid  Vaughan,  a  pupil  and  admirer  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s,  a  true  creature  of  “  sweetness  and  light she 
is -full  of  holy  enthusiasm  for  her  work  ;  “  she  is  a  profound  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  history  of  the  art  she  practises,”  and  is  familiar  Avith 
the  writings  of  Oomenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Richter  ;  she 
has  a  heart  full  of  love  and.  sympathy,  and  soon  makes  her  depart¬ 
ment  idyllic  in  its  harmony  and  simple  beauty;  to  pass  from  the 
boys’  school  to  hers  could  only  be  compared  to  a  transition  from 
“  hell  to  heaven,  and  from  darkness  to  light.”  The  ordeal  of  the 
annual  inspection  draws  near,  and  Enid  Vaughan  is  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  having  her  work  tested  by  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drizzle,  “  a  ruffian,”  though  wearing  the  robes  of  a  priest,  and  a 
bully  of  the  Avorst  type,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Blight,  Avho  is 
equally  obnoxious ;  on  the  report  of  such  a  pair  of  Avorthies  her 
future  must  largely  depend.  The  inspectors  do  not  arrive  until 
more  than  an  hour  after  time,  when  the  children  are  getting 
anxious  and  jaded ;  Mr.  Drizzle  approaches  the  mistress  in  the 
rudest  possible  manner  without  removing  his  hat  or  heeding  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  civilised  life ;  and  he  states  that  he  can  only 
allow  tAvo  hours  and  a  half  for  the  inspection  of  the  whole  school. 
He  sets  to  Avork  in  such  a  manner  as  to  frighten  the  children, 
and  to  play  havoc  Avith  their  Avork,  and  roundly  abuses  the 
teaching  because  none  of  the  children  can  distinguish  an  arrestive 


from  a  cumulative  conjunction,  or  give  an  example  of  a  gerundial 
infinitive;  he  considers  the  “tone”  of  a  school  as  “ intangible, 
therefore  unreal,”  and  that  “like  poetry,  it  is  moonshine,  un¬ 
diluted  moonshine.”  Matters  are  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  by 
the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  inspector  that  some  School  Board 
members  present  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  mistress  (Avho  has  be¬ 
come  prostrate  with  grief)  and  tell  Mr.  Drizzle  that  his  method  is 
“  inhuman  ”  and  his  treatment  of  the  head  teacher  “  disgraceful.” 
The  inspector  becomes  more  moderate,  and  the  threatened  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  grant  is  averted.  The  nervous  shock,  hoAvever,  proves 
too  much  for  the  nerves  of  Enid  Vaughan,  and  after  a  long  illness 
she  dies  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Messrs.  Drizzle  and  Blight. 

The  reader’s  sympathy  is  strongly  stirred,  and  Mr.  Williams 
apparently  wishes  to  enlist  this  potent  factor  against  the  system 
of  payment  by  results.  We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  modification 
of  this  system,  but  a ve  demur  to  any  argument  based  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  this  tale.  The  author  pictures  a  most  exceptional  state 
of  things ;  a ve  can  hardly  believe  that  any  inspector  Avould  be  so 
brutal  and  coarse  as  Mr.  Drizzle,  or  that  tAvo  men,  so  repulsive 
and  unsuitable,  Avould  be  yoked  together  and  inspect  the  same 
district.  In  any  case,  the  moral  is  that  greater  care  needs  to  be 
taken  in  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  inspectors,  who,  under 
any  system  Avhatever  of  State  aid,  must  have  entrusted  to  them 
large  discretionary  powers.  Even  Enid  Vaughan  did  not  fear 
such  an  inspector  as  MattheAV  Arnold.  We  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  unreasonable  inspectors;  but,  if  Mr.  Williams  is  aware 
of  any  who  resemble  Drizzle  and  Blight,  he  Avill  do  Avell  to  begin 
a  crusade  to  secure  their  removal  from  the  list. 
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Crustula,  or  Unseen  Passages  for  Lower  Forms.  By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 
( Riringtons .) — A  neat  and  well-printed  little  book,  containing  many 
simple  passages  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  for  unseen  translation.  To  increase 
its  usefulness  in  the  lower  forms  the  author  has  added  hints  on  how  to 
make  sense,  both  in  the  translation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  notes  on  diffi¬ 
culties  occurring  in  the  selections. 

Analytical  Geometry  of  the  Straight  Line  and  the  Circle.  By  I).  Manns. 
F.R.S.E.  ( Riving  tons .) — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Analytical 
Geometry  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Cartesian  co-ordinates  alone 
are  employed,  for  in  spite  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  use  of  Polar, 
Trilinear,  and  Tangential  co-ordinates,  the  author  rightly  considers  that 
they  tend  to  perplex  the  beginner  and  throw  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
his  way  A\7hen  brought  before  him  too  soon.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  collection  of  results,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  for  reference. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  By  W.  H.  Payne  Smith. 
( Riringtons .) — The  notes  to  this  edition  of  Shakspere’s  historical  play, 
although  not  cumbrous,  yet  place  before  the  student  everything  that  is 
essential,  and  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  most  useful  lines  of  study. 
The  dramatic  conception  of  the  Avhole,  and  the  dramatic  bearing,  value, 
and  truth  of  the  parts  arc  the  principal  points  dealt  with;  textual,  his¬ 
torical,  and  etymological  notes  hold  a  secondary  place. 

Francis  Bacon,  his  Life  and  Philosophy.  By  John  Nichol,  M.A. ,  LL.I). 
( Blackwood  §  Sons.) — Part  II.  of  this  work  is  noAV  published  containing 
Bacon’s  Philosophy,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  previous  science  and 
method,  his  relation  to  the  past,  and  the  “  Instauratio  Magna,”  Avith 
tables  of  the  Greek  men  of  science  and  philosophers  to  whom  be  referred, 
his  most  eminent  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  a  list  of  his  Avorks, 
with  their  dates  of  composition  and  publication,  and  also  a  scheme  of  the 
“  Instauratio  Magna.” 

Longmans’  New  Atlas,  Political  and  Physical.  By  Geo.  S.  Chisholm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc. — This  atlas,  although  primarily  intended  for  use  in  schools, 
is  a  school  atlas  and  reference  atlas  in  one.  Maps  arc  given  dealing  with 
climate,  vegetation,  products,  distribution  of  population,  ethnography, 
religion,  and  are  36  in  number.  There  are  also  16  plates  furnishing 
typical  vicAvs  of  the  scenery,  products,  A-egctation,  architecture,  animal 
life,  and  races  of  mankind  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  maps  are 
not  overcrowded  with  names,  few,  and  those  very  clearly  printed,  being 
found.  The  index  is  very  complete. 

Outlines  of  German  Literature.  By  Mrs.  Mody.  (Sampson  Low  <$■  Co.) 
— This  little  manual  of  some  sixty  pages  is  intended,  we  are  told,  for 
those  Avho  are  commencing  the  study  of  German  literature.  It  contains 
eight  chapters  on  the  eight  most  important  epochs,  and  is  necessarily 
someAA'hat  crowded  with  names  and  dates.  It  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  with  care  and  judgment,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  greater 
authors.  But  w7e  certainly  should  not  advise  anyone  to  commence  the 
study  of  a  literature  in  this  way — by  studying  the  outlines  of  its  history 
— that  is  Avork  for  the  advanced  student;  and  xve  fear  the  advanced 
student  will  find  Mrs.  Mody’s  manual  too  small.  There  are,  however, 
some  who  think  other  Aviso,  and  to  such  these  outlines  Avill  probably  prove 
useful. 

The  Jubilee  Series.  A  Complete  Grammar  for  Pupil- Teachers  and  Middle - 
Class  Schools.  ( Bemrose  §  Sons.) — We  are  afraid  we  can  find  nothing  to 
commend  in  this  small  book,  and  very  much  to  condemn.  The  grammar 
|  is  of  the  well-known  antediluvian  type,  Avith  additional  confusions  of  its 
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own.  Hore  is  a  specimen  : — “  As  pronouns  represent  or  stand  for  nouns, 
so  (like  nouns)  they  arc  inflected  to  show  gender,  number,  and  case. 
Pronouns  arc  also  inflected  to  show  person.  Person  is  an  inflexion,  or 
change  of  words,  to  show  whether  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  speaking,  or 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  of”  (page  29).  It  would  he  hard  to  get  more 
mistakes  and  misconceptions  into  so  small  a  space.  The  greater  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  history  of  English  language  and 
literature,  and  numerous  passages  for  repetition.  The  annotations  to 
these  last  are  frequently  very  amusing. 

Scott' x  Rokcby.  Edited ,  with  Introduction  and  Notes ,  by  M.  Macmillan. 
( Macmillan  §  Go.) — This  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  “  English  Classics  for 
Indian  Students,”  and  shares  with  its  fellow  volumes  of  the  series  the 
qualities  of  careful  editing,  good  type,  and  neat  binding.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  appreciative  and  pleasantly  written,  touching  with  sufficient 
emphasis  upon  all  the  chief  points  of  the  poem.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  the  editor  makes  out  his  case  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
popular  verdict  of  the  poem.  It  is  sombre,  and  lacks  the  dash  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Scott’s  best  narrative  poetry,  faults  which  the  popular 
audience,  for  whom  Scott  wrote,  will  not  be  persuaded  to  overlook.  It  is 
written  with  care,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  effort  is  too  manifest.  There  is 
little  or  no  genuine  inspiration.  The  Notes  are  very  full,  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  j  udgo,  accurate  in  detail.  But  the  expositions  and 
explanations  strike  us  as  somewhat  bald  and  thin  in  many  places.  This 
is  not,  however,  wholly  the  editor’s  fault.  His  Indian  students  require 
to  be  told  much  which  must  seem  to  an  English  student  mere  common¬ 
place  ;  and,  besides  this,  Scott’s  poetry  is  itself  so  little  thoughtful,  is  so 
little  suggestive  except  to  the  eye,  keeps  so  much  to  the  outer  surface  of 
things,  that  really  there  is  seldom  anything  to  expound  except  an  antique 
word  here  and  there,  or  some  reference  to  a  feudal  custom.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  his  poetry  much  easier  reading  for  beginners,  and  for  those 
who  are  not  born  Englishmen  ;  and  such  students  will  not  find  a  better 
edition  of  “  Rokcby  ”  than  Prof.  Macmillan’s. 

Present  Day  Tracts.  ( Religious  Tract  Society.) — This,  the  tenth 
volume,  yields  to  none  of  its  predecessors,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
in  the  interest,  value,  and  importance  of  its  contents.  It  contains  six 
“  Tracts,”  three  of  which  are  on  questions  relative  to  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  Now  Testaments.  Dr.  Godet  discusses  the  authenticity  of 
the  four  principal  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  showing  the  grounds  on  which 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  every  school  of  criticism  receive  them  as 
authentic  ;  Dr.  Conder  meets  the  moral  difficulties  of  so  many  readers  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  and  Canon  Girdlestone,  who  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a  contributor  to  the  series,  has  a  Tract  on  “The  age  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.”  Of  the  three 
remaining  Tracts,  perhaps  the  one  which  will  cause  the  greatest  interest 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  on  “  The  prevalent  teaching 
of  Socialism  examined  in  the  light  of  Scripture.”  The  subject  is  treated 
in  a  fair  and  thoughtful  manner.  Professor  Blaikie  discusses  “The 
Christian  Ideal  of  the  Family,  with  especial  reference  to  its  modern 
assailants  ”  ;  and  Dr.  Stoughton  has  written  on  “The  Unity  of  Faith,” 
a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  preservation  of  Christianity.  A  special 
volume  of  these  Tracts  has  also  been  issued,  containing  eight  of  the  series 
on  “Man  in  relation  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity.”  The  aim  is  to 
vindicate  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  Man,  and  to 
meet  the  objections  to  revealed  truth  that  are  so  widely  prevalent. 

The  Story  of  the  City  of  Washington.  By  C.  B.  Todd.  ( The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.) — Mr.  Todd  has  already  written  the  “Story  of  the  City  of 
New  York,”  which  formed  Volume  I.  of  the  series  on  the  “  Great  Cities 
of  the  Republic.”  Volume  II.  is  now  before  us  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  author.  The  style  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  binding  and  clearness  of  the  printing — marked  features  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press — arc  in  keeping  with  the  endeavours 
of  the  author.  Both  the  historical  and  modern  city  is  dealt  with.  Under 
the  former  heading  we  read  an  account  of  the  most  stirring  time  in  the 
history  of  the  States  ;  under  the  latter  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  workings 
of  Congress,  and  glean  information  concerning  the  public  institutions  and 
the  social  life  in  Washington.  There  arc  more  than  sixty  illustrations  in 
this  very  readable  work. 

Questions  on  the  English  Language ,  set  at  the  Matriculation  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London,  1S58-18S9.  Collected  and  arranged  by  E.  W. 
Lcvander,  F.B.A.S.  (H.  K.  Lewis.)  —In  this,  the  Second  Edition,  the 
Questions,  which  number  considerably  more  than  a  thousand,  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Hints  to  candidates,  as  well  as  various  tables  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject,  have  also  been  added. 

The  Tutorial  Series  ( published  at  the  University  Correspondence  College 
Office,  Cambridge,  a  new  but  useful  and  thriving  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
educational  machinery)  is  the  best  of  its  kind  ;  the  printing  is  good  and 
accurate.  The  Matriculation  Directory  contains  all  the  questions  set  at 
the  examination,  including  the  alternative  subjects — which  some  other 
books  omit  to  their  own  loss.  The  pages  are  well  loaded  with  puff,  but 
still  there  is  good  value  for  the  small  charge  made,  6 d.  for  the  Questions, 
and  Is.  for  Questions  with  Answers.  The  advice  respecting  choice  of  books 
is  good  generally,  though  somewhat  misleading  in  the  case  of  Light. 
For  teachers  in  country  villages,  far  from  classes  and  tutors,  this  scries 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use.  The  B.A.  1888  Model  Solutions  is  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  Final  only. 

Elementary  Engineering .  By  J.  S.  Brewer.  ( Crosby  Lockwood  $  Sou.) — 
This  is  a  manual  for  young  marine  engineers  and  apprentices,  in  the  form 
questions  and  answers  on  metals,  alloys,  strength  of  materials,  con¬ 


struction  and  management  of  marine  engines  and  boilers,  geometry,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  thousands  of  youths 
employed  in  engineering  work. 

Short  Biographies  for  the  People.  By  Various  Writers.  ( Religious  Tract 
Society.) — For  some  years  this  Society  has  been  issuing  monthly  Biogra¬ 
phical  Tracts,  the  compilation  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  competent 
.hands.  The  careers  of  a  number  of  Reformers  have  already  appeared, 
and  the  volume  before  us  presents  the  lives  of  twelve  of  the  most 
prominent  collected  from  the  series.  No.  66  of  the  series  which  we  have 
also  at  hand,  sketches  the  brief  life  of  Henry  Kirkc  White. 

The'  Young  Man's  Text  Book  and  Birthday  Calendar.  ( Simplcin ,  Marshall, 
cj-  Co.) — Contains  a  short  introduction  by  George  Williams,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  parent  Y.M.C.A.,  and  a  text  for  every  day  of  the  year,  with 
alternate  pages  for  autographs. 

The  Uncrowded  Atlas.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston,  E.R.G.S. — Contains 
24  coloured  maps,  and  certainly  deserves  the  title  which  has  been 
given  it. 

The  Century  Reader  s  Home  Lesson  Book,  No.  IV.  ( Blackie  §  Son.)  — 
Maintains  the  high  character  of  the  previously  published  numbers  of  thi3 
series.  The  lessons  on  spelling  and  grammar  are  admirable,  and  the 
poetry  for  repetition  judiciously  selected. 

The  March  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  Review  (published 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Henry  Erowdc,  Amen  Corner),  contains  articles  on 
the  Political  Crisis  in  France  and  the  Significance  of  Boulangism,  by  A. 
Gauvian  ;  the  Ideals  of  the  Scientific  Anarchists,  by  H.  L.  Osgood  ;  the 
Ballot  in  New  York,  by  A.  C.  Bernheim ;  Irish  Secession,  by  H.  O. 
Arnold  Forster;  Income  and  Property  Tax,  by  Prof.  Gustav  Cohn  of 
Gottingen  :  and  Boyce’s  American  Commonwealth,  by  Prof.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  publishers  have  issued  Burke's  Treatise  on 
the  “  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Bohn’s  Select 
Library  ( G .  Bell  $  Sons).  An  interesting  biography  of  the  author  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  and  the  book,  like  the  others  of  this  admirable  series,  is  sold  at  a 
very  low  price. 


Correction . — In  our  last  number  we  erred  in  announcing  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  as  the  publishers  of  a  translation  of  Baron  Roger  de 
Guimps’  “  Pestalozzi  ”  from  tire  edition  of  1874,  by  Bliss  M.  C.  Crombie. 
We  are  all  the  more  eager  to  correct  this  mistake  as  Swan  Sonnen¬ 
schein  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  translation  of  Guimps’  “  Histoire  de 
Pestalozzi”  by  J.  Russell,  B. A.,  based  on  the  second  edition  of  the 
original,  which  was  published  last  year,  and  the  right  of  translation  of 
which  has  been  secured  from  the  foreign  publishers  by  Swan  Sonnen¬ 
schein  &  Co.  The  publisher  of  Bliss  Crombie’s  translation  (BIr.  Thomas 
Laurie)  was  correctly  stated  in  another  part  of  the  paper. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  March  31$f,  1889. 

Adams  (Sir  F.  0.)  and  Cunningham’s  (C.  D.)  The  Swiss  Confederation,  8vo, 
14s.  cl. 

Andree  (R.)  :  Ethnographische  Parallelen  u.  Vergleiche,  New  Series,  7m.  50. 

Barkhaitsen  (G.)  :  Die  Forth-Briicke,  8m. 

Barre  de  Saint,  Venant’s  Elastical  Researches,  edited  by  K.  Pearson,  Vol.  2, 
8vo,  9s.  bds. 

Baume’s  (P.)  Class-Book  of  F'rench  and  English  General  Correspondence,  cr. 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Bicentenary  Lectures  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  Ac.,  8vo, 
6s.  cl. 

Blackie’s  Blodern  Cyclopiedia  of  Universal  Information,  edited  by  C.  Anhandale, 
Vol.  1,  8 vo,  6s.  cl. 

Brown’s  (C.)  Commercial  French,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Cayley’s  (A.),  Collected  Blathematical  Papers,  Vol.  1,  4to,  25s. 

Cecil’s  (E.)  Notes  of  my  Journey  round  the  World,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Creighton’s  (M.)  Carlisle,  cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  (Historic  Towns.) 

Croll’s  (J.)  Stellar  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Geological  Time,  cr.  8vo, 
5s.  cl. 

Crouch’s  (A.  P.)  Glimpses  of  Feverland,  or  a  Cruise  in  West  African  Waters, 
cr.  8vo,  7a.  6d.  cl. 

Darimon  (A.) :  Les  Cent  Seize  et  le  Blinistere  du  2  Janvier  (1869-1870),  3fr.  50. 

Darwin’s  (C.)  A  Naturalist’s  Voyage,  cheap  ed.,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  .  Vol.  18,  Esdaile 
— Finan,  roy.  Svo,  15s.  cl. 

Dupuis’s  (N.  F.)  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Line,  and  Circle 
in  the  Plane,  12mo,  4s.  Cd.  cl. 

Edkins’s  (J.)  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  demy  Svo,  5s. 

Eggleston’s  (E.)  The  Household  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People, 
Svo,  12s.  cl. 

English  Men  of  Action  :  Henry  V.,  by  A.  J.  Church,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Euripides,  Alcestis,  with  a  Literal  Interlinear  Translation  byT.  J.  Arnold,  18mo, 
2s.  6d.  swd. 

Euripides,  Hippolytus,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  S.  Iladley,  12mo, 
2s.  cl. 

Fouillce  (A.) :  La  Morale,  l’Artet  la  Religion,  3fr.  75. 

Goumy  (E.)  :  La  France  du  Centenaire,  3fr.  50. 

Grimm’s  (II.)  Life  of  Raphael,  trails,  by  S.  II.  Adams,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Grisard  (J.)  et  Vanden-Berghe  (M.)  :  Les  I’almiers  Utiles,  25fr. 

Harrison’s  (F.  B.)  Contemporary  Historv  of  the  French  Revolution,  cr.  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  cl. 

Heussler  (II.) :  Francis  Bacon  u.  seine  Gesclnchtliche  Stellung,  4m.  50; 

Ilolub  (J.) :  Begriindung  der  Emporosscene  in  Sophokles’  Philoktetes,  lm. 
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Horace,  the  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  translated,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 
(Chandos  Classics.) 

Kimball’s  (E.  C.)  Midnight  Sunbeams,  or  Bits  of  Travel  through  the  Land  of 
the  Norseman,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Livy,  Book  22,  edited  by  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (P.  P.  Series.) 

Longmans’  New  Atlas,  Political  and  Physical,  edited  by  G.  G.  Chisholm,  imp. 
8vo,  and  imp.  4to,  12s.  6d.  cl. 

Louis’s  (A.)  Dollars  or  Sense,  a  Talc  of  Every-day  Life  in  England  and 
America,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  bds. 

McPherson’s  (Hev.  J.  G.)  Tales  of  Science,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Munn’s  (D.)  Analytical  Geometry  of  the  Straight  Line  and  Circle,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  Gd.  c). 

Napier’s  (J.)  The  Construction  of  the  Wonderful  Canon  of  Logarithms,  trans. 
by  Macdonald,  4to,  15s.  cl. 

Nichol's  (J.)  Francis  Bacon,  his  Life  and  Philosophy:  Pt.  2,  Bacon’s  Philo¬ 
sophy,  12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Palustre  (L.):  La  Renaissance  cn  France,  Part  15,  25fr. 

Perrens  (F.  T.) :  Ilistoire  de  Florence,  1434-1531,  Vol.  2,  7fr.  50. 

Plays  of  Shakspeare  :  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  III.,  edited  by  W.  II.  P. 
Smith,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Rawson’s  (Sir  R.  W.)  Sequel  to  Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  British 
Empire,  8vo,  5s.  swd. 

Reid's  (Capt.  M.)  The  Naturalist  in  Siluria,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Rideal’s  (S.)  Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  18mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Sawyer’s  (A.  R  )  Miscellaneous  Accidents  in  Mines,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  North  Staffordshire  Coal- field,  5s. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Winter’s  Tale,  with  an  Introduction,  &c.,  by  K.  Deighton, 
12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Sheldon’s  (L.  V.)  An  I.D.IL  in  South  Africa,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Stedman’s  (A.  M.  M.)  Easy  Latin  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Shorter  and 
Revised  Latin  Primers,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cT. 

Stevenson  (S.  IV.),  Smith  (C.  R.),and  Madden’s  (F.  W.)  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Coins,  Republican  and  Imperial,  8vo,  42s.  cl. 

Toynbee  (A.),  by  F.  C.  Montague,  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Willis’s  Elementary  Conic  Sections,  Part  1,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 


Solution  by  G.  G.  Stokk,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  and  other*. 

The  polar  of  ( h ,  k)  is  ky  =  2 a  (x  +  h).  Put  y  =  0,  therefore  x  =  —  h,  a 
constant  by  the  question.  The  equation  of  the  circle  is  (see  Vol.  4 1 ,  p.  78) 
x"  +  y-—  (l/«)  {k2-\-2a2)  x—  {k/a)  ( a  —  h)y  +  h(2a  —  h )  =  0, 
and  the  equation  of  the  polar  of  the  vertex  with  respect  to  this  circle  is 

{k 2  +  2a2)  x  +  k(a-h)y-2ah(2a-h)  =  0 . ( 1 ) . 

The  envelope  of  this  polar  is  the  condition  that  this  quadratic  in  k  should 
have  equal  roots,  or  8«V*—  (a  —  h)2y2—  8ax  (2a  —  h)  x  =  0,  an  hyperbola 
passing  through  the  vertex.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 


Proof  of  Feuriiach’s  Theorem.  By  W.  S.  McCay,  M.A. 

Let  O,  I  be  the  circumcentrc  and  in- 
contre  of  ABC  ;  L  the  lowest  point  of  the 
circumcirclc  ;  O',  I'  the  reflexions  of  0,  I 
below  AB. 

Describe  a  circle  through  LOT'  cutting 
II'  in  P  and  CIL  in  O'.  Then  O'C'  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  2NI  when  N  is  the 
nine-point  centre  and  its  magnitude  is 
R  — 2r. 

The  figure  OP  is  a  parallelogram  by 
symmetry,  and  IP  =  R,  PI'=  R— 2r, 

LP  =  OI  =  I).  From  the  relation 
D2  =  R  (R  — 2r)  wc  see  that  the  triangles 
ILP,  Ll'P  are  similar ;  hence  PLI'  =  PIL 
=  O'LC',  therefore  0'C'=  PI'=  R-2r.  Also  IC'.  IL  =  IP  .  II'  (by  the 
small  circle)  =  2Rr  =  IC  .  IL,  therefore  10' =  IC.  I  is  then  the  middle 
point  of  CC'  and  N  the  middle  point  of  CO'  (for,  if  H  be  the  orthocentre, 
COO'H  is  a  parallelogram,  and  N  is  middle  point  of  OH).  We  see  that 
NI  =  ^O'C'  =  £R  —  r,  and  therefore  the  circles  touch. 


MATHEMATICS. 


9609.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — If’  <px  is  the  number  of  proper 
fractions  in  their  lowest  terms  none  of  whose  denominators  exceed  the 
numerical  quantity  x;  prove  that  (px  +  <ft%x  +  <p%x  +  . . .  —  \  [(E.r)2  —  E.c] 
(where  as  usual  E.»;  means  x  or  the  integral  part  of  x,  according  as  x  is 
integer  or  fractional) ;  and  hence  prove  that,  when  x  is  infinite,  <px/x 2  =  3  7t2, 
without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the  form  in  which  <px  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  function  of  x. 

Solution  by  W.  S.  Foster. 

The  number  of  proper  fractions,  which  have  a  denominator  x,  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  numbers  less  than  x  and  prime  to  it ;  and  the  number 
of  those  with  denominator  j.r  is  equal  to  the  number  of  numbers  less  than 
x,  and  which  have  with  x  a  G.  O.  M.  —  2,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  number  of 
numbers  less  than  r,  and  having  2,  3,  ...  as  their  G.  0.  M.  with  x,  must 
together  be  x-  1  ;  therefore,  when  x  is  a  whole  number, 

<P  (x)  +  <P  (3*)  +  <p  (ix)  +  ••• 

must  be  equal  to  (.t—  1)  +  (x  —  2)  + ...  2+  1  —  hx  (a-— 1). 

When  x  is  not  a  whole  number,  the  fractions  of  which  <p  (x)  is  the 
number  will  have  for  their  denominators  E.r,  E.c—  1,  ...,  and,  as  before, 
<p  (x)  +  (p  (J. x )  +  ...  =  i  [(E®)2—  Ea-]. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9944.  (Professor  Morel.) — Un  diametre  quelconque  du  cercle  circon- 
scrit  a  un  triangle  ABO  coupe  les  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB  en  A',  B',  O'  ;  soient 
A,,  B,,  Cj  les  symetriques  do  A',  B',  C'  par  rapport  au  centre  O  du  cercle. 
Demontrer  que  les  droites  AAj,  BBb  CCj  sont  concourantes. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schofte. 


Soient  A,„  By,  0„  les  points  diametrale- 
ment  opposes  a  ABC  dans  lo  cercle  (O),  de 
maniere  que  A,,  Bb  C,  sont  les  points  oil 
le  diametre  rencontre  les  cdtes  du  triangle 
AnBnC0.  Soit  P  le  point  commun  a  BB, 
et  CC,.  Lc  lieu  clc  P  cst  une  conique,  les 
deux  faisceaux  BP  et  CP  etant  rapport  cs 
projectivement  l’un  a  l’autrc  ;  ccttc  con¬ 
ique  passe  par  A,,,  B,„  C„  et  par  B  et  C,  de 
maniere  qu’elle  coincide  avec  lc  cercle  (O). 

Comme  BB,  ct  CC,  sc  coupent  sur  le 
cercle  (0)  il  cn  est  de  memo  avec  CC,  et 
AA,.  Ainsi  AA„  BB,,  CC,  passent  par  un 
memo  point  du  cercle  circonscrit  a  ABC. 


7735.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.) — A  circle  passes  through  the  ends  of  a 
chord  of  a  parabola  and  its  pole ;  prove  that,  if  the  chord  passes  through  a 
given  point  on  the  axis,  (1)  the  envelope  of  the  polar  of  the  vertex  with 
respect  to  the  circle  is  an  hyperbola,  (2)  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  this  polar 
with  respect  to  the  parabola  is  an  ellipse. 


9910.  (W.P.  Casey.) — ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

The  opposite  sides  meet  in  F,  E  ;  and  the  diagonals  AC,  BD  intersect  in 
O  ;  M,  N  are  the  mid-points  of  AD,  BC.  Prove  FO  a  tangent  to  the 
circum-circle  of  aONM. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  Professor  Schofte  ;  and  others. 

Let  S  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  ; 

AD,  BC  meet  in  E  ;  BA,  CD  in 
F ;  OF,  SM  in  R  ;  AD,  OR  in  P  ; 
then,  since  SMEN  are  concyclic, 
the  angle  MNE  =  MSE  =  comple¬ 
ment  of  SRO,  for  SE  perpendicular 

to  OR  =  OPD  =  OMD  +  MOR 
=  ONC  +  MOR, 

from  the  similar  triangles  BOG, 

DOA.  Hence  we  have 
MOR  =  MNE -ONC  =  ONM  ; 
and  OR  (that  is,  OF)  touches  the 
circle  about  ONM. 

9961.  (J.  Villademoros.) — Trouver  un  nombre  entier  qui  soit  egal  a 
la  somme  des  chiffres  de  son  cube. 

Solution  by  R.  W.  D.  Christie;  G.  G.  Stork,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  N3  =  {dx  +  y)»  =  103«  +  1025  +  10c  +  d  ; 

then  Na—  N  =  (N  —  1)(N)(N  +1)  =  9  (1 1  la  +  1 15  +  e) ; 

thus  we  get  three  sets  of  possible  values  for  N,  viz., 

8,  17,  26,  35,  44,  &c.,  18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  &c.,  10,  19,  &c.,  inadmissible. 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  every  cube  is  of  one  of  the  forms  9M, 
9M±  1.  Thus  the  only  values  admissible  for y  arc  8  and  zero,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  last  row  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


10053.  (W.  J.  C.  Share,  M.A.  Extension  of  Quest.  9513.) — If  common 
tangents  be  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  with  class  and  to  a  curve  of  the  second 
class,  and  if  these  be  arranged  in  in  pairs,  and  from  their  m  intersections 
other  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  first  curve,  prove  that  they  will  all  touch 
a  curve  of  class  m  —  2.  This  theorem  reduces  to  Quest.  9513,  if  the 
conic  be  replaced  by  twro  points,  and  if  these  points  become  coincident. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

This  is  the  reciprocal  of  Question  8733 — That  if  the  2m  intersections 
of  a  conic  and  an  wi-ic  curve  bo  joined  two  and  two,  the  in  right  lines  so 
determined  will  cut  the  in- ic  again  in  m{in  —  2)  points  lying  on  an 
(mi  — 2)-ic.  Question  9513  follows  wrhen  the  conic  consists  of  two 
coincident  points  and  this  introduces  the  idea  of  a  curve  which 
is  the  satellite  of  a  point  with  respect  to  a  given  curve  of  class  m. 
In  the  particular  case  of  a  class  cubic,  say  a  cuspidal  cubic  or  tricuspidal 
quartic,  it  follows  that,  if  three  tangents  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  the 
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curve,  the  three  tangents  which  can  he  drawn  to  the  curve  from  the 
points  of  contact  all  pass  through  the  same  point.  Similarly,  if  tangents 
be  drawn  from  any  point  to  a  class  quartic,  nodal  cubic  say,  the  eight 
tangents  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  points  of  contact  touch  the  same 
conic. 


therefore 


dz  •  i 

- =  const,  independent  of 

£  dy 


x  =  f  [y). 


Integrating  again,  c  =  c*  B,  where  B  is  a  constant  independent  of  y, 
(say)  F  (x) .  Hence  the  solution  is  z  =  f  (y)  .  F  (r),  where /and  F  are  two 
arbitrary  functions. 


9958.  (IF  H.  W.  Whapham.)- — ABC  is  a  given  triangle,  P  any  point 
in  BC;  find  points  Q  and  R  in  CA  and  AB  respectively,  such  that  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle  PQR  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  triangle  ABC. 


9918.  (B.  H.  Steede,  B.A.) — One  fixed  conic  and  another,  given  in 

all  but  position,  have  a  common  focus  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  common  tangents  is  a  circle. 


Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  J.  C.  Sr.  Claik  ; 
and  others. 

Let  G  be  the  common  centroid  ;  produce  PG 
to  p  so  that  PG  =  2Gp,  then  p  is  the  mid-point 
of  the  side  OR.  Produce  Ap  to  U  so  that 
A p  =  pTJ,  parallels  through  U  to  CA,  AB  will 
then  determine  Q.,  R. 


9941.  (Professor  Madhavarao.) — Two  conics  ACBD,  GEFH  have 
double  contact  at  A  and  B.  CD  is  the  polar  of  a  point  in  AB  with  regard 
to  the  first  conic.  If  right  lines  ACE,  ADF,  BCG,  BDH  be  drawn, 
show  that  the  lines  CD,  EF,  GH  concur  in  a  fixed  point. 


Solution  by  J.  C.  Sr.  Clair  ;  Rev.  . 

Since  the  pole  of  CD  lies  on  AB, 
CD  passes  through  P,  the  intersection 
of  the  tangents  at  A  and  B.  Let 
AB,  CD  meet  in  0. 

Then  (A  .  PCOD)  =  (A  .  I’EBF) 
is  an  harmonic  pencil,  and  since 
AP  =  AA,  (AEBF)  is  an  harmonic 
system  of  points,  and  for  similar 
reasons  so  also  is  (BGAH).  Conse¬ 
quently  EF,  GH,  CD  are  concurrent  i 
Mod.  Geom.,  Art.  257 ;  Cremona,  I’roj 


.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  and  others. 


it  the  fixed  point  P.  (Townsend, 
’.  Geom .,  Art.  195.) 


9988.  (Professor  Hudson.) — A  particle  is  projected  with  a  given 
velocity  in  a  medium  in  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
velocity ;  find  the  time  in  which  it  will  traverse  a  given  distance,  and 
the  velocity  which  it  will  have  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 

Solution  by  Professor  De  Wachter. 


The  equation  of  the  problem  is 

,  . .  *  d x  d' 

or,  by  putting  —  =  v  ;  - 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9939.  (Professor  Fouche.) — On  donne  un  cercle  O,  unc  corcle  fixe 
AB,  et  une  corde  CD  de  longueur  constante,  mais  de  position  variable. 
On  trace  AC  et  BD,  qui  sc  coupent  en  S.  Demontrer  quo  le  lieu  du 
point  S,  et  celui  du  centre  du  cercle  circonscrit  au  triangle  SCD,  sont  deux 
figures  egales. 

Solution  by  Professor  De  Wachter  ;  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

The  complete  locus  of  S  is  a  circle  described 
on  AB,  S  being  within  or  without  the  circum¬ 
ference  0  according  to  the  intersection  of 
AB  and  CD,  being  without  or  within  that 
circumference. 

Let  0'  be  the  circumcentre  of  ASB  and 
O"  that  of  CSD  ;  O"  is  at  a  given  distance 
from  0,  and  therefore,  describes  a  circum¬ 
ference  about  it,  with  radius  00".  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
SAB  and  SDC,  the  quadrilaterals  O'ASB  and 
0"DSC  must  be  similar  figures. 

Hence,  the  radii  O'S  and  0"S  are  equally 
inclined  on  DSB  and  ASC,  which  implies 
(according  to  a  known  property)  that  O'S  is 
perpendicular  on  CD  and  0"S  on  AB. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9974. 


Write 

then 


(V.  Jamet.) — Integrcr  1’ equation  aux  derivees  partielles 
dz  dz  _  d-z 
(lx  dy  dxdy 

Solution  by  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson,  M.A. 

,JL  ch.  =  <L  (d± \  ld± 

z  dx  dx  \dy  1 1  dy  ’ 


Solution  by  the  Proposer;  W.  E.  Brunyate  ;  and  others. 

If  both  conics  be  central,  the  focus  S 
which  is  not  fixed  describes  a  circle 
round  the  fixed  common  focus  F,  and 
will  lie  on  the  right  line  joining  the  re¬ 
maining  fixed  focus  F'  with  the  inter¬ 
section  T  of  the  common  tangents. 

Then,  since  product  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  the  foci  is  equal  to  square  of 
semi-axis  minor,  wc  sec  that  the  ratio  of  F'T  to  ST  is  same  as  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  semi-axes  minor  of  the  conics,  and  is  therefore  constant. 
Therefore  the  locus  of  T  is  a  circle. 

[If  one  conic  be  a  parabola,  supposing  the  focus  F'  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  TS  is  constant,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
locus  of  T  is  still  a  circle.] 


9639.  (J.  Young,  M.A.) — Construct  a  quadrilateral  whose  diagonals 

AB,  CD  and  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  AD,  BC  are  given  in  magnitude, 
such  that  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the  triangles  ABC,  ADC  may  be 
(1)  equal  to  a  given  area,  (2)  a  minimum.  [See  Vol.  xxxv.,  p.  99, 
Quest.  6605,  and  Vol.  xxxvn.,  p.  73,  Quest.  6910.] 

Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Sarah  Marks,  B. Sc.  ;  and  others. 

1.  Take  BG  a  fourth  proportional  to  AD,  AB,  BC.  Draw  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  CE,  CF,  GH.  Twice  the  difference  of  the  areas  equals 

AB  .  CE  -  AD  .  CF  =  AD  (GH-CF) ; 
also  AD2  +  DC2  —  2AD  .  DF  =  AB2  +  BC2- 2AB  .  BE 

=  AB2  +  BC2—  2AD  .  BH. 

0 


L  M  N 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9411.  (Asparagus.) — Two  radii  vectores  OP,  OQ  of  the  curve 
r  =  2 a  cos3  (|n-  +  ^0)  arc  drawn  equally  inclined  to  the  initial  line  ;  prove 
that  the  length  of  the  intercepted  arc  is  aa,  where  a  is  the  circular 
measure  of  the  angle  POQ. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

dsjde  =  'la  cos2  Qtt  +  j0)  =  a  { 1  +  cos  (i?r  + f  0)}  =  a  (1  -  sin  f  0) ; 
whence  s,  that  is  the  arc  PQ  =  a  [  (1  —  sin§0)  dd  =  aa. 

J-j* 


B 


9761.  (H.  F.  W.  Blrstall.) — Show  that  the  potential  of  a  uniform 
polyhedron  of  density  a  at  its  centre  is 


,  (  ,T1  1  +  cot  I  cot  ttIh  n  ...  x 

or2)  cot  I  log  - — — —C -In  l«tl  w-1  C. 

(  1  —  cot  I  cot  7T//<  ) 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  AB  be  an  edge,  O  the  centre,  P  the  centre  of 
the  face  ;  divide  the  pyramid  into  thin  sections  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  face. 


Jr  r  +  ir/in  r> 

dz  de 
o  J  -  ir !  iu  J  o 

-  *"11*! 


cotl/cos*  r  dr  de 


(>-2  +  *2)4 
de  (1  —  sin-’ I  sin2  0)4 
sin  I  sin  0 


and  putting  sin  0  sin  I  =  sin  <p,  and  noting  that 
•  r  COS  Trill  . 

sin  I  =  - t— ,  we  get 

sm  7 r/Wi 


*< r>*\  [  +  ^-»__rftan4>  ^  { 

l  J  -  Mi-pn)  tan'2 1  -  tan2  <p  '  / 
and  the  result  follows  easily. 


in  +  1  in 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  SOLUTION. 


10061.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — Prove  analytically  that  four 
groups  (one  quite  arbitrary)  of  four  concyclic  points  may  be  formed  such 
that  the  line  joining  any  pair  of  points  in  any  one  set,  and  the  lino 
joining  a  corresponding  pair  of  points  in  each  of  the  other  three  sets  shall 
be  the  diagonals  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram.  [See  Quest.  9024.] 

— 062.  (Professor  Aiyar,  M.A.) —  A  man  on  a  hill  observes  that 
three  towers  on  a  horizontal  plane  subtend  equal  angles  at  his  eye,  and 
that  the  depressions  of  their  bases  are  au  a2,  a3  ;  prove  that,  eu  c2,  c3  being 

the  heights  of  the  towers,  +  sin^-ffi)  +  sin(a}~a*)  =  0. 

cx  sm  ax  c-2  sm  a2  co  sm  ao 

— 063.  (Professor  Morel.) — Dans  un  triangle  ABC  dont  les  cotes 
sont  en  progression  arithmetique,  demontrer  que  le  plus  grand  angle  A 
est  lie  au  plus  petit  angle  C  par  la  relation 

4(1—  cos  A)  (1  —  cos  C)  =  cos  A  +  cos  C. 

-064.  (P  rofessor  Bordage.) — Examine  the  surface  that  has  for 
equation  e-'1  =  cos  x  cos  y,  and  find  its  linos  of  curvature. 

— 065.  (Professor  Matz,  M.A.) — A  man,  standing  on  a  plain,  observes 
a  row  of  equidistant  pillars,  the  tenth  and  seventeenth  of  which  subtend 
the  same  angles  as  they  would  if  they  stood  in  the  position  of  the  first 
and  were  respectively  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  height ;  show  that, 
neglecting  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  line  of  the  pillars  is  inclined  to  the 
jine  drawn  to  the  first  at  an  angle  whose  cosine  is  nearly 

— 066.  (Professor  AsutoshMukhopadhyay,  M.A.) — An  embankment 
of  triangular  section  ABC  supports  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  side  BC  ; 
find  (1)  the  condition  of  its  not  being  overturned  about  the  angle  A  when 
the  water  reaches  to  B,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle ;  and  prove  (2)  that,  if 
s  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  embankment,  when  the  area  of  the  triangle 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  stability  for  a  given  depth  of 

water,  tan  A  =  (s2  +  2s  +  9)*/ (s—  1),  tan  C  =  (s2+2s  +  9)- / (3-s). 

— 067.  (Professor  Steggall.) — Assuming  that  the  friction  on  the 
bearings  of  a  pendulum  is  constant,  prove  that  a  pendulum  left  to  itself 
will  vibrate  in  arcs  that  successively  decrease  by  a  constant  quantity. 
What  is  the  physical  meaning  of  this  quantity  ? 

— 068.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.) — Resoudre  P equation 
(x  +  b  +  c )  ( x  +  c  +  a)  (x  +  a  +  b)  ( a  +  b  +  c )  —  abex  =  0 . 

— 069.  (Professor  Neurerg.) — On  construit  exterieurement  sur  les 
cotes  du  triangle  ABC  les  triangles  somblables  entre  eux  A'BC,  AB'C, 
ABC'.  Soient  Ka,  K&,  K„  les  points  de  Lemoine  de  ces  triangles; 
K',  Kj,  Kr  leurs  symetriques  par  rapport  a  BC,  CA,  AB.  Demontrer 
que  les  triangles  K,,K&Kc,  KaKjKc  sont  inversement  semblables  et  ont 
meme  centre  de  gravite. 

— 070.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  circumscribed  to  a  given  ellipse  P 

—  071.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Soient  G,  I,  K  le  centre  de  gravite,  le 
centre  du  ccrcle  inscrit  et  le  point  de  Lemoine  du  triangle  ABC.  Demon¬ 
trer  que 

GIK  ;  ABC  =  {a2(b-c)  +  b2(c-a)+c2(a-b)}/3  (a  +  b  +  c)  (a2  +  b2  +  c2). 


— 072.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.) — Construct  a  triangle  from  the 
symmedian  AKa  =  Jca ,  and  its  distances  p  and  q  from  B  and  C. 

— 073.  (Professor  Matthews,  M.A.) — Prove  (1)  that 


tarn 


-1  \  +  tan- 


1  i  +  tan 


•  l  i 


+ 


ad  i 


inf.  =  tan-1  j  —  tanh  cot  -  -- |, 
(  v2  v‘2  ) 


when  all  the  tan_1’s  are  to  be  taken  between  0  and  In ;  and  (2)  verify 
this  result  numerically,  so  as  to  show  the  equality  of  the  two  expressions 
within  1  degree  of  angle. 

— 074.  (Professor  Gob.) — Le  centre  radical  des  sommets  B,  C  d’un 
triangle  ABC,  et  du  cercle  (N„)  de  Neuberg  est  le  sommet  At  du  premier 
triangle  de  Brocard. 

— 075.  (Professor  Nilxantha  Sarkar,  M.A.)  —  The  vertices 
A,  B,  C,  D  of  a  plane  quadrilateral  are  to  be  connected  by  a  system  of 
straight  lines;  prove  that  (1)  the  systems  AP,  BP,  PQ,  QC,  QD  and 
BP,  CP,  PQ,  QA,  QD,  where  P,  Q  are  such  that  the  angles  at  P,  Q  are 
all  equal,  are  systems  whose  total  lengths  are  minima ;  (2)  if  equilateral 
triangles  AEB,  CFD,  BGC,  AHD  be  drawn  outside  the  quadrilateral, 
the  length  of  the  first  system  is  equal  to  EF,  and  of  the  second  to  GH  ; 
and  (3)  that  if  d,  d‘  are  the  lengths  of  the  diagonals  AC,  BD,  and  a  the 
angle  between  them,  these  lengths  are  the  two  values  of 
{<*2  +  d'2  A  2 dd'  cos  (a  =F  I*)}1- 

— 076.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — ABA'B'  is  any  quadrilateral; 
AB',  BA'  meet  at  C ;  from  C  are  drawn  parallels  to  AB,  A'B',  meeting 
A'B',  AB  respectively  in  D',  D.  Prove  that  B'A'  :  A'D' ::  BA  :  AD. 
Hence  show  that  the  well-known  theorem  about  the  middle  points  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  completed  quadrilateral,  is  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem, 
that  the  mass-centre  of  two  particles  with  uniform  rectilineal  velocities 
describes  a  straight  line. 

— 077.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — The  signs  of  the  terms  of 
a  certain  series  are  determined  b^r  t)ie  following  rule  :  if  the  first  2r  terms 


be  taken,  the  signs  of  the  second  half  of  these  terms  are  respectively 
opposite  to  the  corresponding  signs  of  the  first  half ;  find  the  sign  of 
the  «th  term,  that  of  the  first  being  positive. 

10078.  ( Professor Malet,  F.R.S.)  — Writing /7k, 0)  for  (  K  sm  6  C0S  6  \  { 

\  1  —  k  sin2  0  ) 

prove  that,  if  «  and  \  are  connected  by  the  relation  4  [(1  —  ,c)(l  —  A)]4  =  k a, 

then  fVta  0)  dd  +  [*'/(*>  0)  de  =  ~. 

Jo  Jo  v2 


—  079.  (Professor  Basu)  . — An  invariable  triangle  has  two  of  its  vertices 
{x\Vi),  (%y2)  on  the  two  curves  <px  =  0,  and  (p.2  =  0,  the  locus  of  the  third 
vertex  is  cj>3  =  0,  its  coordinates  being  (R3)3 ;  prove  that 


ch-\ 

dxx’  dyx  1  dxx  1  dyx 

d<t>2  d(f>.2  ^  d<p2 dtp. i 

dx2  dy.2  ’  “  dx2  “  dy2 

d<P%  d<p.t  d<p3 d(f>  3 

dxf  dyf  3dx 3  j3dy3 


=  0. 


—080.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.  Extension  of 
Quest.  9849.) — Similartriangles  are  similarly  drawn  on  the  sides  of  a  poly¬ 
gon  as  bases,  all  externally  or  all  internally.  If  equal  particles  be  placed  at 
their  vertices,  the  C.  G.  of  the  system  will  coincide  with  the  C.  G.  of 
equal  particles  placed  at  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon. 

— 081.  (The  Editor.) — On  the  surface  of  a  sphere  there  are  taken  at 
random  two  points  and  a  small  circle  ;  find  the  probability  that  the  great 
circle  drawn  through  the  two  points  will  intersect  the  small  circle. 

-082.  (D.  Biddle.)— The  circumference  of  a  circle  being  represented, 

as  to  length,  by  a  given  straight  line;  show  how  (by pure  geometry)  to 
find  the  radius,  with  at  least  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  practical  purpose. 
[The  Proposer  trusts  that  this  will  call  forth  several  different  methods.] 

—  083.  (Ch.  Hermite.) — Demontrer  que,  pour  x  >  1,  on  a  la  relation 
log  x  >  2  (x—  1)  /  (x  +  1),  le  logarithme  etant  pris  dans  le  systeme 
Neperien. 


— 084.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — -Solve,  by  a  quadratic  method 

the  equation  xs  +  (x2—  x)4  +  (x2  —  2x)4  +  (x2—  3x  +  2)4  +  9  (x—  l)4 

+  7  (x  —  2)4  +  16a;4  +  63  =  0. 


— 085.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — Given  that 
x  (a2  —  mfiy)  =  y  (/32  —  tnya)  —z  (*y2  —  niaf)),  m2  (a3  +  /33  +  73)  =  (1  +  2;«3)  a/3y 
prove  that  a  ( x2—myz )  =  0  ( y3—mzx )  =  7  (z2  —  mxy), 
m2  (x2  +  y:i  +  z3)  =  (1  +  2m3)  xyz. 

— 086.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Through  any  point  M  on  the 

normal  to  an  ellipse  at  P,  draw  normals  MQ,  MR,  MS.  Find  the  locus  of 
the  ortho,  the  circum,  and  mass  centres  of  the  triangle  QRS. 

— 087.  (W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.  Suggested  bjr  Question  9948.)— Let 

A'B'C'D'  be  four  concyclic  points,  and  let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  any  four  points 
in  space.  Then,  connected  with  the  triangle  ABC,  there  are  four  points 
which  are  the  centroids  of  masses  proportional  to  ±  B'C',  ±  C'A', 
±  A'B'  placed  at  A,  B,  C.  There  are  four  points  similarly  connected 
with  the  triangles  BCD,  CDA,  DAB.  Prove  that  these  sixteen  points 
lie  in  fours  on  eight  straight  lines. 

—  088.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — Prove  that  if,  for  each  of  the  four 

triangles  formed  by  four  lines,  a  line  be  drawn  bisecting  perpendicularly 
the  distance  from  circumcentre  to  orthocentre,  the  four  bisecting  lines  are 
concurrent. 

-089.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Si  l’on  joint  les  centres  des  cercles  tangents 
aux  trois  cotes  d’un  triangle,  chacun  au  point  de  Gergonne  du  cercle 
correspondant,  on  a  4  lignes  concourantes  au  point  dont  les  coordonnees 
normales  sont  cos  A  — cos  B  .  cos  C,  etc.  C’est  le  conjugue  harmonique 
du  centre  de  gravite  par  rapport  a  l’orthocentre  et  au  centre  du  cercle 
circonscrit. 

-090.  (J-  C.  St.  Clair.) — Prove  that  the  point  Q,  in  Question  9997, 
is  the  centre  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  passing  through  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  D. 

— 091.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Required  a  general  solution  of 
the  equation  %x  (x  +  1)  {2x  +  1)  +  1  =  p'2,  which  will  always  give  integral 
values  for  x.  [Two  such  values  of  x  are  x  =  47,  and  x  =  48.  Are  there 
any  other  integral  values  of  x  ?] 

— 092.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — Three  ellipses  A,  B,  C  are  similar,  and 

similarly  situated.  A,  B  are  also  concentric.  C  cuts  A  in  P,  Q ;  and 
B  in  R,  S.  Show  that  PQ,  RS  intercept,  on  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  conics,  a  constant  length. 

— 093.  (R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — From  any  point  P  on  the 

evolute  of  a  parabola  are  drawn  normals  PQ,  PQ'  to  the  involute,  Q 
being  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  P  ;  prove  that  the  distance  from  the 
vertex  of  the  evolute  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  axis 
is  three  times  the  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  this  latter  point 
and  the  normal  PQ,  and  that  it  is  also  three  times  the  part  of  the  axis 
intercept  ed  between  the  vertex  of  the  evolute  and  the  normal  PQ  7 
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10094.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.) — La  somme  des  n 2  termcs  des  n 
progressions  arithmetiques  1,  3,  5...,  1,  5,  7...,  1,  7,  13...,  &c.,  com- 
posees  chacune  de  n  termes,  est  exprimee  par  un  nombre  triangulaire. 

—095.  (Rev.  J.  J.  Milne,  M.A.)  —  If  G  is  the  centroid  of  any 
triangle,  prove  that  (1) 

cot  GAB  +  cot  GBC  +  cot  GCA  =  3  cot  w  =  cot  ABG  +  cot  BCG  +  cot  CAG, 
cot  AGB  +  cot  BGC  +  cot  GCA  +  cot  a>  —  0,  cot  co  =  cot  A  +  cot  B  +  cot  C ; 
(2)  if  K  be  the  symmedian  point,  that  is,  a  point  within  the  triangle 
such  that  Z  KAC  =  Z  GAB,  and  two  similar  relations,  then 

cot  AKB  +  cot  BKC  +  cot  CKA  +  J  cot  o>  +  f  tan  w  =  0 . 


—096.  (W.  S.  M’Cay,  M.A.) — Let  A',  B',  C'  be  three  corresponding 

points  on  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC,  whoso 
parameter  is  6  ( i.e .,  vertices  of  three  isosceles  triangles  on  the  sides,  with 
base  angle  6).  Prove  that  the  lines  joining  ABC  to  the  middle  points  of 
corresponding  sides  of  A'B'C'  concur  at  a  point  on  Iviepert’s  hyperbola 
whose  parameter  is  —  6. 

■ — 097.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  feet  of  the  perpen¬ 
diculars  from  any  point,  whose  isogonal  conjugate  lies  upon  the  plane  at 
infinity,  upon  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference  lie  in  a  plane. 


— 098.  (Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.)— G  is  any  group  tran¬ 
sitive  or  intransitive  of  the  order  k,  made  with  n  elements  abc  ...«. 
G  and  (n  !  /  It)  —  1  derivates  PG,  Q.G,  &c.,  exhaust  the  group  of  order  n  ! 
Let  S  be  any  substitution  of  this  latter  group,  and  let  i  be  tbe  number  of 
the  derivates,  PG,  &c.  of  G,  which  satisfy  PG  =  GP.  Prove  that  the 
number  of  conjugate  functions  each  of  k  terms  a* Wet  all  carrying  the 
same  n  different  exponents  afiy  ...,  which  are  made  on  G,  PG,  &c.,  and 
remain  unaltered  by  the  substitution  S,  is  always  either  i  +  1  or  none. 

— 099.  (R-  Lachlan,  M.A.) — If  from  any  point  O  on  a  cubic  tangents 

OP,  OQ,  OR,  OS  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  show  that  any  conic  passing 
through  the  points  O,  Q,  R,  S  cuts  the  cubic  in  points  M,  N  which  are 
collinear  with  P ;  and  the  tangents  at  M  and  N  to  the  cubic  intersect  on 
the  conic. 


-100.  (j.  W.  Russell,  M.A.) — It  is  commonly  stated  (without 

proof)  in  text-books  that  x  —  J.r2  +  i.r3  —  -j-.r'1  +  ...  is  divergent  if  x  is  positive, 
and  greater  than  unity  ;  required  a  proof  of  this  statement. 

—101.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — a/3y  is  the  pedal  triangle  of  ABC,  a/3'y' 
the  pedal  triangle  of  afiy,  prove  that  (1)  Aa',  B/3',  Gy'  cointersect  in  a 
point  7r2  [cos2 A  sec  A,  ...]  which  lies  on  the  CONG  line  of  ABC;  (2)  if 
the  joins  of  a,  ff,  y'  with  O  meet  BC,  CA,  AB  in  L,  M,  N,  then  AL, 
BM,  CN  cointersect  in  7r3  [sec  A  sec  2A,  ...]  which  lies  on  the  join  of  the 
orthocentres  of  ABC,  uPy.  The  a-coordinates  of  the  Symmedian,  and  B. 
points  of  the  nth.  medial  triangle  of  ABC  are  proportional  to 

pk/a+[  —  l)na,  p\i/a+  (—  l)“ffc2,  p\2/  a  +  (  —  1)”  ab~, 
where  p  =  |2“  —  (  —  1)'*}  /  3, 

[k  =  a-  +  P  +  c2,  A2  =  aW  +  T-c’-  +  c2«2] . 


-102.  (L.  J.  Rogers.)—  If  q  <  1,  show  that  the  value  of  the  infinite 

continued  fraction  g3  G  +  ?2)  9 +  .g_4)  is 


l-?3  + 


1  —  <?5  + 


1  —  q7  + 


NOTICE. — Volume  L.  of  the  “ Mathematical  Reprint ” 
will  shortly  he  ready,  and  may  he  had  of  the  Publisher , 
Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street ,  E.C.  Price, 
to  Subscribers,  5s. ;  to  Non- Subscribers,  Gs.  6d. 

LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  March  12th.— J.  J.  Walker,  F.P.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  Rev.  C.  E.  Ilaselfoot,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
was  elected  a  member,  and  Messrs.  Rosevearc  and  W.  W.  Taylor  were 
admitted  into  the  Society.  The  following  papers  were  read  :  —  “  Notes 
on  Plane  Curves :  (iv.)  Involution- Condition  of  a  Cubic  and  its 

Hessian;  (v.)  Figure  of  a  certain  Cubic  and  its  Hessian,”  the 
President  (E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair)  ;  “  The  Problem  of  Duration 
of  Play,”  Major  MacMahon,  R.A.  ;  “  Some  Results  in  the  elementary 
Theory  of  Numbers,”  C.  Leudesdorf,  M.A. ;  “  The  Characteristics  of  an 
Asymmetric  Optical  Instrument,”  Dr.  J.  Larmor;  “A  new  Angular  and 
Trigonometrical  Notation,  with  applications,”  Hugh  McColl,  B.A. 
A  discussion  ensued  after  the  reading  of  each  paper  in  which  the 
President,  Messrs.  Greenhill,  Hammond,  Jenkins,  Larmor,  MacMahon, 
S.  Roberts,  and  Heppel  took  part. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pah  Mall  East,  S.W. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SOM'S 

LIST. 


Now  ready.  300  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  only  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL: 

Educationists’,  School  Managers’,  and  Teachers’  Handbook  for  1889. 

Contains  a  Summary  and  Review  of  the  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  National 
Education,  a  complete  list  of  Secondary  Schools  and"  Colleges,  besides  articles  on 
Technical,  Agricultural,  Secondary,  and  Elementary  Education,  &c. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Lord  Aberdare 

“It  seems  to  me  an  invaluable  repertory  [without  o’erflowing  full’  of  information 
useful  at  every  turn  to  those  who  take  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  departments 
of  public  education.’’ 

“  A  most  useful  book.” — Saturday  Review. 


ATLASES  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Philips’  Comprehensive  Atlas.  42  Modern  and  18  Ancient  Maps. 

With  Index.  Imperial  8vo .  10  0 

Philips’  Student’s  Atlas.  43  Modern  and  5  Ancient  Maps.  With 

Index.  Imperial  8vo .  7  G 

Philips’  Select  School  Atlas.  30  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  Svo.  5  0 
Philips’  Introductory  Atlas.  2 1  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  Svo.  3  0 
Philips’  Young  Student’s  Atlas.  36  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to.  3  6 
Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  Wo.  3,  for  Senior  Classes.  75  full 


coloured  Maps.  Cloth  .  1  0 

Philips’  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  29  Maps.  With  Notes.  By 

John  Bartholomew,  E.R.G.S.  Imperial  Svo .  3  0 

Philips’ Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Imperial  Svo .  5  0 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  13  Maps.  With 

Index.  Medium  4to .  3  6 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to, 

stiff  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  lettered,  Is.  6d.  With  Index  .  2  0 


ATLASES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 


Philips’ Young  Scholar’s  Atlas.  21  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to.  2  0 

Philips’  Atlas  for  Beginners.  31  Maps.  With  Index  on  a  new  plan. 

Crown  4to .  2  6 

Philips’  Handy  Atlas  of  General  Geography.  34  Maps.  With 

Index.  Crown  Svo .  2  6 

Philips'  Excelsior  Atlas.  140  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Crown  4to,  Illustrated 

Cover  .  1  0 

Philips’  Favourite  Atlas.  80  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  4to,  Illustrated  Cover .  0  0 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  Wo.  1,  for  Preparatory  Classes. 

15  full-coloured  Maps.  Crown  Svo .  0  3 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  Wo.  2,  for  Junior  Classes.  30  full- 

coloured  Maps.  Crown  Svo .  0  6 

Philips’  Physical  Atlas  for  Beginners.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to,  stiff 

cover,  Is.  Cloth  lettered .  1  0 

Philips’  Smaller  Scripture  Atlas.  16  Maps.  Imperial  16mo,  Illus¬ 
trated  Cover,  6d. ;  cloth  .  1  0 


SCHOOL  MAPS. 

BOLDLY  LETTERED  AND  CLEARLY'  COLOURED. 


Philips’  Large  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  5  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  Price, 
Mounted  on  Rollers  and  varnished,  14s.  each. 


The  World  in 
Hemispheres. 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North  America. 


South  America. 
Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

New  South  Wales. 
England  and  Wales, 
Scotland. 


Ireland. 

Palestine. 

India. 

New  Zealand. 
Oceania. 
United  States. 


British  Empire  throughout  the  World  on  a  uniform  scale. 

Philips’  Large  Outline  Maps.  Uniform  with  the  above.  Now  Ready. 
Europe,  14s. ;  England  and  Wales,  14s. 


Philips’  Smaller  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  Price, 

Mounted  on  Rollers  and  varnished,  5s.  each. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


North  America. 
South  America. 
Australia. 

New  Zealand. 
England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 
Wanderings  of  the 
Israelites. 


Philips’  Schoolroom  Maps  of  the  Counties  of  England.  Invaluable  for 

Teaching  Purposes.  List  of  the  Maps  already  issued— 


Cheshire  . 

S.  (1. 

....  7  6 

s.  d. 

Lancashire  &  Cheshire  16  0 

Staffordshire  .... 

s.  d. 

.  12  0 

Derbyshire  .... 

....  7  6 

Lincolnshire  . 

..  12  0 

Surrey  . 

.  12  0 

Durham . 

.  7  6 

Middlesex  . 

...  21  0 

Warwickshire .... 

.  7  6 

Kent  . 

....  7  0 

Northumberland  ... 

...  70 

Worcestershire  . 

.  7  G 

Lancashire  .... 

....  10  0 

Nottinghamshire  ... 

...  76 

Yorkshire . 

.  10  G 

Others  in  preparation. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
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EUCLID  (Cooks  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CiESAR,  Book  1 ;  2ENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  Is. ;  Yol.  2,  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Yol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

j Examinations  of  188 i)  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MARMION  ”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts ,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  auswer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer,  1889  : — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CtESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  2ENEID,  Book  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  jENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHA1DRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  Cd. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY.  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PRACTICAL  ART  MANUALS. 

With  Numerous  Coloured  Plates  in  each. 

Marine  Painting'.  By  Walter  W.  Mat,  R.I.  5s. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  Them.  By  Maud  Naetel.  5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A.  Cotirse  of.  Two  Volumes.  3s.  each.  Also  in  One 
Volume,  5s. 

Animal  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  Frederick  Tatler.  5s. 
China  Painting.  By  Florence  Lewis.  5s. 

Elementary  Plower  Painting.  3s. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  A  Course  of.  By  R.  P.  Leitch.  Eighth  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  5s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.  First 

and  Second  Series.  5s.  each. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  5s. 

Painting  in  Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of.  By  R.  P.  Leitch.  5s. 
Figure  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  Blanche  Macarthur  and 
Jennie  Moore.  7s.  fid. 

Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.  By  Aaron  Penley.  15s. 
Landscape  Painting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in.  By  A.  F. 

Grace.  Cheap  Edition.  25s. 

Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  of.  By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  (Non-Illus- 
trated.)  2s.  6d. _ 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  FINE-ART  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  John  C.  L.  Sparkes,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School, 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With  about  100  Illustrations  in  each. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  136  pp. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  C.  MORRISON,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

“This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.”—  The  Schoolmaster. 

“  A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.” — Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  Author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  book.  He  has  most  certainly  succeeded.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text-books. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.” — Practical  Teacher. 

“One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 

Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  the  Author,  32  Abercrombie  Place,  Edinburgh, 
on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 


VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

Engraving :  its  Origin,  Processes,  and  History.  By  Le  Vicomte  Henri 
Delaborde. 

Tapestry,  A  Short  History  of,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
18th  Century.  By  EUGENE  Muntz. 

Greek  Archaeology,  A  Manual  of.  By  Maxime  Collignon. 

The  Flemish  School  of  Painting.  By  A.  J.  Wauters. 

The  English  School  of  Painting.  By  Ernest  Ciiesneau. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  By  Prof.  M.  Duval. 

The  Dutch  School  of  Painting.  By  Henry  Havard. 

The  Education  of  the  Artist.  By  Ernest  Chesneau.  (Non-Illustrated.) 


Now  Ready,  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 
HEALTH  AT  SCHOOL,  considered  in  its  Mental,  Moral,  and 
Physical  Aspects,  by  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.  Lond. 

“  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  parents  in  the  selection  of  schools  for  their 
children,  to  head-masters  and  house-masters  on  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
their  establishments,  and  to  medical  officers  on  their  duties  and  responsibilities.” 
— J ournal  of  Education. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 


Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III.  ...  each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII.  ...  each  3d, 


Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V.  ...  each  2d. 

Parts  IV  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.— VI .  bound  2s. 


“Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
chosen,  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.”— Sell ool  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


/CAREY'S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE 

CALENDAR 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

supplied  by 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory  : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Catalogue  and  lists  free. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1889. 


Now  Ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 


The  Calendar  contains ,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
documents  of  the  College  ( the  Charter ,  By-Laws,  Lists  of 
Graduates  and  Members,  and  of  Schools  examined,  Re¬ 
gulations  for  the  various  Examinations  of  the  College,  &c. 
Sc.),  an  Appendix  of  4.00  pages ,  with  the  foil  Giving  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  set  by  the  College  during  the  past  year : — 


1.  Diploma  Examination  . v 

2.  ,,  ,, 

3.  Pupils’  Examination  . 

4.  J)  ,, 

5 .  Professional  Preliminary-Examination, 

j»  )»  ,, 

7.  Mercantile  Examination . 


Midsummer. 

Christmas. 

Midsummer. 

Christmas. 

March. 

September. 

Christmas. 


PETIT  THEATRE  DES  ENFANTS 

TWELVE  TINY  FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL. 


“We  have  more  than  once  been  asked  by  teachers  and  parents 
to  name  a  book  of  this  sort,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  now  to  answer, 
Get  Mrs.  Bell’s  ‘Tiny  Plays.’  All  are  very  simple  and  capable  of 
being  acted  by  children  of  ten  to  twelve.  .  .  .  The  fun  is  just  what 
children  will  enjoy.” — Journal  of  Education. 


Street,  E.C. 


London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon 


April  1,  1889.]  THU  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

15788.  Jun.  Master.  English  subjects  principally. 
Res. 

15789.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  teach  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  in 
return  for  board,  res.,  and  lessons  in  Fr.,  Mus., 
and  Draw.  South  London. 

15790.  A  Student  Gov.  Age  about  16.  Premium  20 7. 

to  30 1.  Lessons  in  accomplishments. 

15791.  Jun.  Master,  holding  Cert,  of  Local  Exams. 
Work  only  about  1£  hours  daily.  Would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Lond.  degree  or  Camb.  Res.  Mutual 
terms. 

15792.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger. 

About  147.  res.  to  commence. 

15793.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Shorthd.  preferred.  Res. 

15799.  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  187.  Lessons 
in  Eng.  and  Accomplishments. 

15809.  A  French  Master,  to  teach  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Jun. 
Eng.  Res.  307. 

15813.  A  Gov.  Good  Piano,  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr. 
(convers.).  Res.  307. 

15814.  Jun.  Master  for  a  class  of  young  boys.  Mu¬ 
tual  terms  ;  opportunity  of  acquiring  convers.  Fr. 
and  Ger. 

15817.  A  Gov.  for  four  young  children.  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  usual  elem.  subjs.  with  elem.  Lat.  and 
Mus.  Res.  307. 

15818.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus  ,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. 
Res.  about  207. 

15824.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.  Res. 
15825.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.  and  Fr.  Res. 
15826.  Gov.  Student,  to  assist  with  Juniors  in  Eng. 
Three  hours  daily.  Would  receive  lessons  in 
accomplishments.  Premium  187. 

15827.  Jun.  Master.  General  elem.  subjs.  Res.  107. 
Time  for  study. 

15830.  A  Gov.  for  five  girls,  eldest  14.  Good  Mus. 
and  Eng.  subjs.,  Arith.  A  good  teacher  and  certd. 
Res.  407. 

15831.  (i.)  A  Master  (Eng.  preferred).  Fr., Ger.,  with 
some  Class,  and  Math.  407.  to  507. 

(ii.)  A  Master.  Draw.  &  Piano,  with  some 
Class,  and  Math.  407.  to  507. 

15833.  A  Gov.  for  three  girls,  ages  12  to  14.  Thoro. 
Eng.,  convers.  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  Sing.  Daily,  GO  gs. 
Hours  9  to  4.  Age  about  28. 

Iq834.  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Light  duties,  good  advantages. 
Premium  87. 

15836.  Jun.  Master.  Subjs.  for  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  207.  to 
257. 

15841.  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Dom.  Econ.,  Dancing. 
Res. 

15842.  Gov.  Mus.,  Piano,  Harm.,  Draw,  and  Paint. 
207.  to  257. 

15846.  A  Jun.  Master,  about  18  years  of  age. 

15849.  Governess.  Kindergarten,  &c. 

15850.  Governess.  Good  Draw.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj. 
207. 

15853.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj. 

15854.  Master  for  Fr.  and  Ger.  Music  or  some 
other  subject  an  advantage.  407.,  about. 

15859.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Mutual 
terms. 

15860.  Jun.  Gov.  Private  Family.  Gen.  subjects, 
elem.  Mus.,  elem.  Lat.  About  207. 

15861.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.  Mutual  terms.  If  with 
Mus.,  157. 

15863.  Gov.  for  Boys’  Prep.  School.  Gen.  Eng., 
Arith.,  Lat.  and  Fr. 

15865.  Master  for  Eng.  subj.,  good  Draw,  and  Bkkp. 
15866.  Master  to  teach  Matric.  Lond.  subj.  two  and 
a-half  hours  a  day,  in  return  for  class  tuition  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

15868.  Pupil  Teacher'  Will  receive  instruction  in 
return.  Fr.,  &c. 

15869.  A  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Writ.  607. 
non-res. 

15870.  A  Gov.  for  Boys’  Prep.  School.  Eng.  subj., 
Draw.,  Fr.,  some  Mus.,  Kindergarten.  307. 

15871.  A  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Arith., 
Alg.,  Harmony.  Age  about  30. 


15872.  A  Gov.,  to  prepare  for  the  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Eng. 
subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Sing.  257. 

15874.  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.,  Draw.  307. 

15876.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  assist  with  Juniors.  Two 
and  a-half  hours  a  day.  Special  advantages  given 
in  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Premium  257. 

15878.  A  Gov.,  for  good  Mus.  and  Class  Sing. 

15880.  A  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Writ.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Alg.,  Euc.  307.,  about. 

15881.  A  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms.  Eng.  subj., 
elem.  Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.  Will  receive  lessons  in 
Mus.,  Paint.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

15882.  A  Gov.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class 
Sing.  217. 

15883.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  257. 
(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil. 

15887.  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  good  Mus.  357.  to 
407. 

15888.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Euc.,  Bkkp.,  Alg.,  Arith., 
Eng.  407.  non-res. 

15889.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus., 
Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  257. 

15890.  A  Master.  Fr.  and  Draw.  207.  to  307. 

15892.  A  Jun.  non-res.  Master.  Gen.  subjects. 

15893.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Lat.,  Math. 

15894.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  If  with 
Mus.,  Draw.,  a  higher  stipend.  307. 

15895.  (i.)  Classics. 

(ii.)  Experienced  Form  Mistress,  with  some 
Lat.,  Euc..  Alg.  and  Arith.  Non-res. 
Gov.  required  for  a  High  School. 

15896.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and 
Math.  Sing.,  Shorthd.,  or  Draw,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  307.  to  357. 

15897.  A  Gov.  Ger.,  thoro.  Mus.,  including  Theory 
and  Harmony,  also  Class  Sing. 

15898.  German,  as  Second  Master. 

15899.  A  Gov.,  for  two  girls  ages  11  and  14. 

15900.  A  Gov.,  for  a  Jun.  Class.  Gen.  subj.  187. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 

21196.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkp.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem. 
Greek,  Phys.,  Acous.,  Light,  Heat,  Geol.  Age  38. 
C.M.  Res.  507.  For  Easter. 

21198.  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng. 
subj.  Age  25.  Assoc,  of  the  Inst,  of  Chem.  Non- 
res.  707.,  or  visiting. 

21199.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  48.  Res.  or  non-res.  Certd. 
21201.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Moral 
Sci.,  Pol.  Econ.,  elem.  Ger.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond. 
1st  Div.  Res.  507.  ;  non-res.  1007. 

21202.  Ger.,  Fr-,  Ital.,  Span.,  Piano,  Violin,  ITar., 
Classics,  Eng.  Age  35.  Ph.D.  Res.  from  60/., 
or  non  res. 

21204.  Good  Classics  and  Math.,  fair  Fr.  and  Ger., 
Sports.  Age  21.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  or  non-res.  in 
good  School. 

21208.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.,  Mus., 
Sing.,  Drill,  Dancing.  Age  21.  Camb.  Local. 
Res.  357. 

21209.  Math.,  Classics,  Fr.,  Eng.  Age  20.  B.A. 

Camb.  Res.  357. ;  non-res.  807. 

21210.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Lat,,  elem.  Grk. 
and  Ger.,  Fr.  Age  22.  Res.  307.  to  407. ;  non-res. 
607.  to  807. 

21211.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Heb.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Mech.,  Chem.,  Shthand.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Sen.  Oxf. 
Res.  307. ;  non-res.  807. 

21213.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (for 
1st  B.A.),  adv.  Lat.,  elem.  Grk.,  good  Draw., 
Physics,  Cliera.,  Phys.  Age  40.  1st  Cl.  C.M. ; 
Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  1507.,  or  visiting. 

21214.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (thoro.,  acq.  abr.),  Hist., 
Span.,  Piano,  Organ,  elem.  Lat.  Age  27.  Res.  or 
non-res. 

21215.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat..  Grk.,  elem.  Fr.,  Piano, 
Organ.  Age  15.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

21216.  Fr.,  Ger,,  Lat.  Age  49.  B..es-let.  Res.  707. ; 
non-res.  1207. 

21217.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Hydros., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Lond.  Matric. ;  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  367. ;  non-res.  857. 

21218.  Classics,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Draw.  Age  60.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21219.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw., 
Bk.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  107.  to  127. 

21220.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Lat.,  Grk.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr., 
Piano,  Sing.  Age  19.  Res.  157.  to  207. 

21224.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Phil.,  Classics.  Age  33.  M.A.  and 
Ph.D,  Leipzig.  Visiting  (Lecturing  or  Examining).  | 
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21225.  Piano,  Theory,  Math.,  Lat.,  Mech.,  Hydros., 
Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Shthand.,  Chem.,  Phys. 
Age  18.  Lond.  Matric.,  R.A.M,  Cert.  Res.  207. 
to  307.;  non-res.  507.  to  607. 

21226.  Math,  (conics,  dzc.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Lat.,  Greek, 
Fr.,  Eng.,  Chem.  (for  Lond.  B.A.).  Age  21.  1st 
B.A,  Lond.  Res.  507. ;  non-res.  807. 

21227.  Math.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.  Age  16. 

Lond.  Matric.  Res.  or  non-res 
21228.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Draw.,  Bkkp., 
elem.  Shorthd.  Age  21.  M.A.  Aberdeen.  60 7. 
res. 

21229.  Math.,  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Bkkp.,  Shorthd., 
Sports.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb.  16th  Wrangler. 
Non-res.  1707. 

21230.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  good  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger. 

Age  27.  A.K.C.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21231.  Math,  (calculus),  Mech.,  Phys.,  Chem. 
(prac.),  Physics,  Geol.,  Jun.  Lat.,  Greek  and  Fr., 
Gen.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  34.  B.Sc.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  from  1307. 

21232.  Class.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Eng.  subj.,  fair  Math., 
Shorthd.  Age  58.  Non-res.  or  res. 

21233.  Eng.  subj.,  Chem.,  Shorthd.  Age  46.  C.M. 

and  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21234.  Eng.  subj..  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Mens.,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Lat.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  357.;  non- 
res.  807. 

21237.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Jun.  Draw. 

Age  22.  Undergrad.  Camb.  Res.  357.  to  507. 
21238.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  elem.  Fr.,  Math.  Age  20. 
Res.  157.  to  307. 

21240.  Eng.  sub.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.  Age  38. 
Res.  607.;  non-res.  1107. 

21241,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  elem.  Ital.,  Span.,  and 
Lat.  Res.  or  non -res. 

21243.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

subj.  Age  25.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  407. ;  non-res.  907. 
21244.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.).  Age 
23.  B.A.  Oxf.  Non-res.  from  907. ;  res.  507. 
21245.  Chem.,  Physics,  Math.  Age  26.  Ph.D. 

Gov.  Exam.  Vienna.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21216.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Grk.,  Math., 
Draw.,  adv.  Chem.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Physiog., 
Phys.,  Mech.,  Sing.  Age  26.  Trained  C.  M. 
Non-res.  807.  to  1007. 

21247.  Lat.,  elem.  Grk.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  Bk.,  Shthand.,  Drill.  Age  19.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  257.  to  307. ;  non-res.  657. 

21248.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.  Age  23.  Univ.  of 
Berlin.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21249.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.,  jun.  Piano. 

Age  26.  Res.  507.  to  607.  or  non-res.  A  Swiss. 
21250.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil  ,  Eng.,  elem.  Fr. 
Age  23.  Inter.  Exam.  R.  U.  I.  Res.  307.  to  407.  ; 
non-res.  807.  to  1007. 

21252.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (thoro.  convers.),  elem.  Ger. 
and  Lat.,  Draw.,  elem.  Math.,  Shthand.,  Chem.,  Lt., 
Acous.  Age  49.  Res.  407.  to  607.  or  non-res. 
21253.  Math,  (adv.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.  (adv.),  thoro. 
Eng.,  elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.  Age  30.  B.A. 
Lond.,  1st  Div.  Hon.  Fr.  Non-res.  1507. 

21254.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Mech., 
Bk.,  Draw.  Age  20.  Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.),  S.K. 
Dr.  certs.  Res.  207.  to  257. 

21255.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Bk.,  Shthand. 

Age  21.  Res.  97.  to  157.  Requires  time  for  study. 
2 1257.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math,  and  Fr., 
Shthand.  Age  24.  Res.  207.  or  non -res. 

21258.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Eng.  subj.,  Shthand., 
Bk.,  Math,  (high),  elem.  Science.  Age  41.  1st 
Cl.  C.  M.  Non-res.  1207. 

21259.  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  in  Ger.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math, 
(high),  Piano.,  Ital.  Age  30.  B.-es-let.  From 
1007. 

21260.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Shthand.  Age 
22.  Oxf.  Loc.  Certs.  Res.  277. ;  non-res.  607. 
21261.  Gen.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.  (Dr. 
Cert.  S.K.),  Math.  Sen.  Camb.  and  Oxf.,  Inter. 
B.A.  Lond.  Age  20.  Res.  407. ;  non-res.  707. 
21263.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (thoro.).  Age  34.  Res.  607. 
non-res.  1207. 

21264.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Ital.,  elem.  Span.,  Math. 
Chem.  Age  29.  Lic.-fes-Let.  Res.  607.;  non- 
res.  1007. 

21265.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math,  (conics,  Ac.),  Mech.,  Chem. 
Eng.  subj.,  good  Fr.  Age  29.  Inter.  B  A.  Lond' 
Res.  907. 

21266.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Sports.  Age  20.  Jun. 
Oxf.  Res.  207.  to  257. 

21267.  Physics,  Chem.  and  Zoo.  (for  1st  B.Sc.),  Bot., 
Math,,  Lat,,  elem.  Fr.  and  Grk.  Age  20.  Lond. 
Matric.  307.  to  407. 

21268.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  elem.  Grk., 
Chem.,  Shthand.  Age  19.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  257.  to  307. 
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21269.  Classics,  Math.,  Eng.,  Shtliand.  Age  28.  1st 
B.A.  Lend.  Res.  407. 

21270.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Gymnas.  Age  28.  Leipsig  Univ. 
40 7. 

21271.  Duty,  Drilling,  and  Swimming  Master. 


GOVERNESSES. 

8598.  Kindergarten  (all  subj.).  Age  19.  Froebel 
Soc.  elem.  Cert.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  301. 

8599.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eat.  Age  19.  151. 

8600.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  elem.  Alg.,  Bkkp.,  Phys., 
Draw.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  18.  201.  Non-res.  1st 
Cl.  C.  P. 

8602.  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  good 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Sc.  Age  32.  A.Q.C.,  Higher 
Camb.  (Hon.),  LL.A.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8603.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  251. 

8604.  Kindergarten  (certd.),  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Age  26. 
Non-res. 

8608.  Eng.  and  Aritli.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  501.  to  601. 

8609.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.  Age  25.  Non-res.  351.  to  501. 

8610.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (adv.),  Arith.,  elem.  Alg., 
Fr.  (conver.),  prep,  for  GirtonColl.  and  the  Locals. 
Age  31.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.)  Visiting. 

8618.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Mus. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  151.  to  201. 

8620.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bot.  Age  24. 
Res.  Small  salary,  with  time  for  study. 

8621.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Sc.,  Pol.  Econ., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.,  and  Teachers’ 
Cert.  Non-res.  801. ;  res.  about  601. 

8622.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw., Mus.,  Bot.,Chem.  Age  18. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  201. 

8628.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  21.  181.  to  251. 

8629.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.)  Age  27.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.  Cert. 
Visiting. 

8633.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Eng.  Age  24.  Parisienne. 

Diplomee.  Visiting  or  res. 

8635.  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  (thoro.),  Hist,  for  Higher 
Camb.  Age  27.  Higher  Camb.,  LL.A.  (Lit.).  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

8637.  Piano,  Organ,  ILar.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class) 
Prep,  for  R.  Acad.  Sen.  and  Licen.,  &c.  Age  33. 
Teacher’s  Cert,  of  Hon.  London  Conserv.  of  Mus. 
Visiting. 

8639.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Age  21.  Family,  251. 

8640.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Lat.,  good  Piano,  Sing., 
Fr.  and  Ger.,  elem.  Math.,  Dancing.  Age  20.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Daily. 

8644.  Eng.,  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  Draw.,  adv.  Ger.  and 
Arith.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age  20.  R.  Acad. 
Sen.  Daily  701.,  or  res. 

8645.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Greek,  good  Mus.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Chem. 
Age  48.  Afternoons. 

8648.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb,,  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll. 
Afternoons,  201. 

8649.  All  Kindergarten  subj.,  including  Calis.,  also 
Prep.  School  subj.  Age  21.  Lower  Froebel  Cert., 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  301.  ;  non-res.  501.  to  601. 

8650.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Draw., 
elem.  Mus.,  Drill.  Age  21.  Res.  201.  to  301. 

8651.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Aritli.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

8652.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  pers.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.,  figure,  &c.,  on  glass,  &c.).  Age  28. 
S.  K.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  Medal,  &c. 
Visiting. 

8653.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Alg.  Age  17.  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 

8654.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Fr. 
(acq.  abroad)',  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Morning  or  daily. 
301.  to  351. 

8655.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  (D  Cert.,  S.K.),  Paint.,  Fr., 
elem.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.  Age  18.  Res.  201.; 
less  if  with  lessons  in  Mus. 

8657.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.  (adv.),  Arith.  (thoro.), 
Lat.,  Greek,  Paint.  Age  40.  Non-res-  or  visit- 
ing. 

8658.  Math,  (adv.),  Bot.,  Chem.,  Physics,  Lat., 
elem.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  22.  Loud.  Matric. 
(Hon.),  1st  B.Sc.  Afternoons  or  visiting. 

8659.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Nat.  Phil. 
Chem.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  27.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  (Hon. 
Eng.).  Daily  or  visiting. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


86G0.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Sci.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Dancing.  Age  17.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Oxf. 
and  Camb.  Res.  121.  to  201. 

8662.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ndlwk.  Age  21.  Res.  201.  to  301. 

8667.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Gymnas.  Age  21.  Res. 
Small  salary. 

8671.  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw,  (adv.),  elem.  Ger., 
Mus.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  Age  26.  Home  and  Col. 
Kindergarten  Cert.  Res.  401. 

8672.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith., 
Kindergarten  (Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.). 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  201.  to  251. 

8673.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  &c.,  from  antique,  &o.), 
Paint.  Age  22.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  S.K. 
Visiting. 

8681.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Mus.  and 
Ger.,  Drill.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res.  501. 

8682.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (convers-,  ifec.),  Mus.  Age 
20.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

8683.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (Caesar),  elem. 
Fr.  and  Math.  Age  24.  Daily,  501.  to  601. 

8684.  Music  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Eng. 
Age  23.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  301. 

8685.  Ger.,  Danish,  Gymnas.  (Ling’s  system),  elem. 
Mus.  and  Fr.  Age  31.  Visiting. 

8687.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8688.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.  (convers.,  &c.,  acq. 
abr.),  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus.,  liar.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  25.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.).  As  Head  Mis¬ 
tress.  England  or  abroad.  Experienced. 

8689.  Draw,  (all  styles,  figure,  &c.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water-colour,  portraits,  &c.,  on  china,  silk,  ifec.). 
Age  52.  Student  and  Silver  Medallist,  R.  Acad. 
Exhibitor.  Res.  or  visiting. 

8690.  Eng.  (Lit.,  ifcc.),  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Jun.  Fr.  and 
Mus.  Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res. 
451.;  non-res.  801. 

8692.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Math. 
Bot.,  Physics.  Age  22.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Sen. 
Camb.  Non-res.  from  801.,  or  res.  in  London. 

8693.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  A.ge  20.  In  good  School  to 
teach  Juniors  in  return  for  res.  and  finishing  lessons. 

8694-  French  (Lit,,  &c.),  elem.  Mus.  Age  23.  Dip- 
lome'e.  Res.  401. 

8695.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  Age  14. 
As  Gov.  Student.  Res. 

869G.  Eng.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Jun.  Fr.  Age  34. 
Res.  301. 

8697.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and'Math.,  Draw.,  elem.  Mus. 
Age  22.  Sen.  Camb.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  201.  to 
301. 

8698.  Piano,  Theory,  elem.  Violin.  Age  23. 
Teacher’s  Cert.,  R.A.M.  Non- res  ,  res.,  or  visit¬ 
ing. 

8699.  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  Bkkp.,  Math.,  adv.  Lat.,  Fr. 
Age  24.  Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.),  Higher  Camb. 
(part).  Res.  501. ;  non-res.  901. 

8700.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Age  19. 
Res.  201.  to  251. 

8701.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Ger.  Age  19.  Res.  201.  to  251. 

8702.  Piano,  Sing.,  Har.  Age  28.  Student  at  R.A.M. 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  About  1001.,  or 
visiting. 

8703.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  19.  S.K.  Sc.  and  Dr.  Certs.  Res.  251. 

8704.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  21.  Res.  201.  to  251. 

8706.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Bot.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Sen. 
Camb.,  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Coll. 
Res.  501.  to  601. 

8707.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  18.  Res.  201. 

8709.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  liar.,  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.  Age  29.  Higher  Camb.  (lion.)  Non-res. 
or  visiting. 

8710.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.;  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  with  Specials. 
Res.  201.  to  251. 

8711.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger..  Lat ,  Mus. 
Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.  Higher  (part).  Res.  about 
451.,  or  non-res. 

8712.  Piano  (thoro.,  prac.  and  theor.,  performer). 
Age  25.  A.Q.C. ;  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Q.  College  for  Mus. 
Visiting. 

8713.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ger.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.,  Phvs.,  Physiog.  Age  20.  Aber. 
Univ.  Local  Exams.  About  401. 

8711.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  20. 

Aber.  Univ.  Local  Exam.  201. 

8715.  Eng.  (Lit.,  &c.),  Aritb.,  Mus.,Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
elem.  Ger.  and  Lat,  Age  37.  Res.  301.;  non-res.  451. 
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8716.  Eng.  (thoro.  lit.,  &c.),  adv.  Arith.,  good  Lat. 
and  Fr.,  Alg.,  Mus.  Age  42.  Higher  Camb. 
Hon.).  Visiting. 

8718.  Eng.  (Lit.  &c.),  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Ital.  (acq.  abr.). 
Age 36.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.).  Visiting. 

8719.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus-  M.C.P.  Visiting. 
87:20.  Eng.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  &c.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Lat.,  Mus. 

Age  38.  A.C.P.,  Higher  Camb.  Visiting. 

8721.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Age  30. 
Sen.  R.A.M.  Visiting. 

8722.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (all  styles).  Age  28.  2nd 
Grade  Art  Teacher’s  Cert.  Visiting. 

8723.  Eng.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Lat.  and  Ger. 
(adv.),  elem.  Gk.  Age  25.  B.A.  Lond.  (Hon.). 
Visiting. 

8724.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (from  nature,  <fcc.). 
Age  27.  Art  Master’s  Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8725.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (elem.),  Mus.,  Sing. 
Age  27.  3rd  Grade  Certs.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8726.  Sing,  (solo  and  class.),  Piano,  Har.,  Fr.  Age 
23.  R.A.M.  Cert.  Teacher.  Non-res. 

8727.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (thoro.),  Math.  Can 
take  entire  charge  of  school. 

8728.  Draw,  (all  branches),  Paint.  Age  22.  3rd 
Grade  Cert,  and  Art  Mistress’  Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8730.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.  R.  Acad.  Cert. 
Diplome'e.  Visiting. 

8731.  Eng.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Lond.  Matric.,  Sen.  Camb.  Visiting. 

8732.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (all  styles).  Art  Teacher’s 
Cert.  S.K.  Visiting. 

8733.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.  Age  38.  Visiting. 

8734.  Piano,  Har.,  Theory,  Sing.  Age  22.  A.R.C.M. 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8735.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory.  Student  R.A.M.  Age 
32.  Res.  507.  to  607.  Non-res.  1007. 

8736.  Elem.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  and  Ndlwk.  Age  19. 
As  res.  Nursery  Gov. 

8737-  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  elem.  Ger.  and  Piano, 
Har.,  Draw.  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P. ;  Sen.  Trin. 
Coll.  Res.  257.  ;  daily,  407. 

8739.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Student 
R.A.M.  Res. 

8740.  Draw'.,  Paint.  Age  20.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Certs. 
Visiting. 

8741.  Ger.,  Fr.  and  Ital.  (Lang,  and  Lit.),  History  of 
Art,  Elocution, &c.  Age  35.  Lectures  or  lessons  to 
schools  or  families. 

8742.  Eng.,  Paint.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Violin,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Ger.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  307.  to  407. 

8743.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Sing.,  Dancing.  Age  17.  Family.  167. 

8745.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ger., 
elem.  Fr.,  Dancing,  and  Calis.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Daily  257.  to  307. 

8748.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (convers  ),  Ger.,  good  Mus., 
Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw.,  Calis.  Age  26. 
L.A.M.  Silver  Medallist,  1st  Cl.  Q.P.  Non-res. 
607.  to  707.,  or  Visiting. 

8749.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw.  Age 
19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  127.  to  187. 

8750.  Mus.,  jun.  Eng.  Age  16.  As  Gov.  Pupil. 
Mutual  terms. 

8751.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Piano,  Harm., 
Sing.,  Lat.,  Draw.  Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher 
Camb.  (part).  Afternoons  257.  to  307. 

8753.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  good  Arith.,  Fr.,  and 
Mus.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Drill.  Age  19.  Sen.  Camb. 
Res.  407. ;  non-res.  807. 

8754.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Mus.,  Draw'.  Age  26. 
Res.  257.  to  307. 

8755.  Piano,  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Cl.  Sing.  Age  36. 
Assoc.  Pianist  Trin.  Coll.  Daily. 

8756.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith,  Draw.,  Paint.,  elem._  Mus. 
Age  24.  Res.  247. ;  daily,  407. 

8757.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Piano.  Age 
18.  Res.  Small  salary. 

8759.  Violin,  jun.  Piano,  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr 
Age  19.  Res.  or  non-res.  207.,  or  mutual  terms  if 
with  advantage. 

8760.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Hist.,  Lit.  Res. 
31.  L.L.A.,  A.C.P.,  Hon.  Higher  Camb.  Age 
607. ;  non- res.  1007. 

8761.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  elem.  Draw, 
and  Mus.  Age  43.  Inter.  Arts  London.  Non- 
res.  607. ;  res.  307. 

8762.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Bot.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus., 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21.  Mutual  terms. 

8763.  Eng,,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mus.,  Draw', 
(good),  Paint,  (oil  and  w'ater- colour).  Age  18. 
157.  to  207. 

8764.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  elem.  Math.,  good  Fr. 
and  Ger.,  good  Mus.,  Sing.,  Lat.  Age  23.  Royal 
Acad.  Cert,  Res.  from  357. 

8767.  Ger.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris).  Age  20.  Res.  357. 
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8768.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.  Age  23.  Res. 
50/. 

8769.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  elem.  Ital.  Res.  40/. ; 
non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

8771.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Calis.,  Ndlwk.  Age  26.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8771a.  Eng.,  good  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr. 
Age  28.  30/.  to  40/.  England  or  abroad. 

8772.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  good  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Fr., 
Draw.  Age  23.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8773.  Mus.  (prac.  and  theor.),  Draw.  (D.  Cert.,  S.K.), 
Paint.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  Small  salary, 
and  time  for  study. 

8774.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Bot.,  Bkkp.,  Hist., 
Lit.  Edin.  Unix.  Certs.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

8776.  Eng.  and  Mus.  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and 
Lat.,  Draw.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
Non-res.  from  40/. 

8777.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  good  Piano, 
elem.  Violin,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ital. 
In  Family.  Res.  90/.,  or  daily. 

8778.  Piano  and  Theory  (thoro.),  Sing.  Age  31. 
T.C.L.  Higher  Exam.  Non-res.  preferred. 

8779.  Draw,  (freeb.,  model,  geom.,  pers.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  water-colour),  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus.  Age  21. 
S.K.  Certs.  Afternoons,  20/. 

8780.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem.  Paint., 
Dancing  and  Calis.  Kindergarten.  Age  23.  30/. 

8781.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger. 
and  Lat.  Age  21.  Higher  Camb.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Non-res.  60/. ;  res.  30/. 

'8782.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  Age  21.  Res. 

8783.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus  ,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Greek.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Non  res.  60/.  to  70/. 

8784.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Jun. 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Daily, 
30/.  to  40/. 

8785.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Draw,  and  Lat.  Age  21.  Higher  Camb.  Non- 
res.  60/.  to  70/. ;  res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8786.  Eng.,  Phys.,  Bkkp.,  adr.  Fr.  and  Tiano,  elem. 
Ger.,  Sing.,  Draw.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Higher 
Camb.  (part).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.;  non-res.  (on  South 
Coast),  50/.  to  60/. 

8787.  Eng.,  Ger.  (Hanover),  Fr.  (Paris),  good  Mus. 
Age  26.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  55/. 

8788.  Eng.  subj..  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  Alg. 
and  Phys.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
30/. 

8789.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  Mus.  (thoro.), 
Sing.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  32.  Res.  60/.,  or  non- 

8790.  Eng.  subj.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Gov.  Pupil. 
Mutual  terms. 

8791.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  27. 
Res.  20/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

8792.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing. 
Age  21.  Edin.  Univ.  Cert.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res. 
60/. 

8793.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Bot.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  30/. 
to  35Z. 

8794.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Piano, 
Theory.  Age  22.  Sen-  Camb.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
(Hon.).  40/.  about. 

8795.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  33. 
Daily,  30/.  to  35/. 

8796.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Nat.  Hist., 
Mus.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/. 

8797.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Afternoons,  20/.  to  25/. 

8798.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (adv.),  Greek,  Math., 
Bot.,  Chem.,  Draw.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond.,  Camb. 
Teacher’s  Cert.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 

8799.  Piano,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  Age  25. 
Student  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8800.  Piano,  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Sing.  Age  31.  1st 
Mus.  Bac.  Lond.,  Assoc.  Trim  Coll.  Non-res.  80/. 
to  100/. 

8801.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Bot.,  Physics.  Age 
20.  Lond.  Matric.,  Higher  Camb.,  S.K.,  Sc.,  and 
Dr.  Certs.  30Z.  to  40/. 

8804.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Sing.,  elem.  Violin  and 
Fr.  Age  20.  Student  R.A.M.  About  40/.  res., 
or  non-res. 

8805.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Mus.,  Violin. 
Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  30/.  res. 

8806.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  15.  A3 
Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms. 

8807.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Bkkp.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Alg., 
Fr.,  Draw.,  some  Sc.  Age  23.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
25/. ;  daily,  40/. 

8808.  Eng.  (lit.,  <&c.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.,  Draw.  Age  32.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res,  about  60/. 


8809.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Res.  30/. 

8810.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.  and  Violin.  Age  23.  Res.  30/. 

8811.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Mus.,  Arith.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Draw.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
About  20/. 

8812.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.  Age  18,  16/.  to  20/. 

8813.  Eng.  (thoro.),  good  Mus.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Draw.  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  (Hon.).  Family. 
Res.  35/.  to  45/. 

8814.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  23.  Higher  Camb.  Non-res.  90/.  to 
100/. 

8815.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Family.  20/.  to  25/. 

8816.  Ger.  (Hanover),  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Kindergarten.  Age  26.  Non-res.  70/., 
or  Visiting. 

8817.  Music  (L.A.M.  Certs.),  Fr.  (convers.),  Eng. 
Age  32.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8818.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/. 

8819.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  17. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  About  20/.  res. 

8820.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (good  ,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Family- 
15/.  to  20/. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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Just  published,  crown,  price  2s.  6d. 

HE  LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS. 

T.  Makchant  Williams. 


By 


***  A  novel  with  a  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  “Payment  by  Results”  to  the  teaching 
and  training  of  the  young,  and  to  throw  light  on  some- 
of  the  aspects  of  the  present  social,  religious,  and  politi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 


London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d 


rpHE  SCHOOL;  ESSAY  TOWARDS 

X  HUMANE  EDUCATION.  By  W.  H.  Herford, 
B.A.  Lond.,  sometime  Member  of  the  Universities  of 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Zurich. 


Wm.  Isbister,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


A  IDS  TO  EDUCATION.— See  Wat- 

YjL  ton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets,  3d. 
each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other  Histories ; 
Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and  specimen  page, 
Is.  each  ;  also,  Filled  Biographical  Outlines,  Nos.  land  2, 
8d.  each.  Pens,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  gross. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  London;  and  of  the  Author, 

T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BT  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  Gd.  per  Ream,  060  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER ’S  SPE  L  L I  N  G . 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


London:  Simfkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  W0KKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- KX - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)—  Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(6.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  2s. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions)  classified  according  to  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  examination. 


Trice  2s.  Gd. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89 Farringdon Street,  E.C. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 


First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHumanFigure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

rTHE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

X  OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1889,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  ail  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1888. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Fcap.  8vo,  176  pp.,  price  2s. 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOME- 

XJl.  TRY.  For  the  Use  of  Beginners.  Consisting  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.  Accompanied  by  numerous 
Explanations,  Questions,  and  Exercises.  By  John 
Walmsley,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society ;  Author  of  “  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Loga¬ 
rithms,”  &c. 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HODGKIN. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  DYNASTY  OP  THEODOSIUS ;  or.Eighty 
Years’  Struggle  with  the  Barbarians.  By  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Author  of  “  Italy 
and  her  Invaders.” 

%*  In  this  volume  the  Author  describes  inbrief  out¬ 
line  the  leading  events  recorded  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  liis  book,  “ Italy  and  her  Invaders.” 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GBECE  KEDDENDA  ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Practice  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “Anglice 
Reddenda,”  “Euripides’  Alcestis,”  &c. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  cloth,  18s. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D„  Editor  of  Lewis 
and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary. 

***  This  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work, 
but  an  independent  Dictionary  intended  to  include  all 
that  a  student  needs,  after  acquiring  the  elements  of 
grammar,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin  Authors 
commonly  read  in  schools. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  Yol.  I.,  9s. ; 
Vol.  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  16s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Min- 
chin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 
“By  far  the  best  treatise  on  statics  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.”—  New  York  Nation. 


SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ART¬ 
IST.  A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Cambridge  University  (Extension)  Lecturer  in 
Literature. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK. 

Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  Revised  to  December, 
1888.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES  OP 
OXFORD. 

***  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  the 
alterations  during  the  past  year  have  been  embodied. 
The  statements  contained  in  the  book  are  believed  to  be 
accurate,  but  they  are  not  official,  and  are  subject  tc 
stick  alterations  as  are  made  from  time  to  time. 


SOME  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Extra  fcap. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

ADDISON.  — SELECTIONS  FROM  PAPERS  IN  THE  “SPECTA¬ 
TOR.”  With  Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.U.I.  4s.  6d. 

BURKE.— THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS:  the 

Two  Speeches  on  America.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  E.  J.  Payne, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

BYRON.— CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Intooduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  F. 
Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

“  So  elaborate  and  complete  an  edition  of  an  English  poem  has  rarely  appeared.”— 
Athenceum. 

CLARENDON.— HISTORY  OP  THE  REBELLION.  Book  VI.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A. ,  F.R.U.I.  4s.  fid. 

“  A  book  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  The  editor  has  done 
his  work  thoroughly.” — Schoolmaster. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 
G-  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 

GRAY.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers,  Is.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— LIVES  OP  DRYDEN  AND  POPE.  Edited  by  A.  Milnes, 
M.A.,  London.  Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.  TwoVols.  Fifth  Edi¬ 
tion.  6s.  6d.  Separately— Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 

MILTON.  — PARADISE  LOST.  Book  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Beeching,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

POPE.— ESSAY  ON  MAN.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mark  Patti- 
son,  B.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

SCOTT’S  LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  With  Preface  and  Notes. 
By  W.  Minto,  M.A.  Paper  covers,  2s. 

“  The  work  is  a  model  in  its  class.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

SHAKESPEARE.-TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Edited  Iby  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-- JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

“  No  teacher  should  consider  himself  fully  equipped  for  the  study  of  these  Plays 
without  this  edition.” — Irish  Teachers'  Journal, 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 

“We  have  often  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  edition  is  simply  without  a  rival. 
None  even  comes  second  to  it.” — Westminster  Revieto. 

SHAKESPEARE.-RICHARD  THE  SECOND.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 
M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

EDITED  BY  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROSSE.  Tables  and  a  Map.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  editor  has  done  his  part  exceptionally  well.  .  .  .  The  best  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs.”— Educational  Times. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  Sixth  Edition.  3s,  6d. 

“  As  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  could  be  desired.” — Athenceum. 
SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  School  Edition.  With  Map.  2s. 
SCHILLER’S  HISTORISCHE  SKIZZEN.  Egmonts  Leben und  Tod,  and 
Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Map. 
2s.  6d. 

“  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  of  the  Series  for  German  students.”— 

Saturday  Review. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.  A  Comedy.  Fourth  Edition. 

3s.  fid. 

“  Dr.  Bucliheim  has  certainly  done  his  work  thoroughly  and  well  ."—Academy. 

FRENCH  CLASSICS. 

EDITED  BY  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A., 

Late  French  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

MOLIERE’S  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.  With  Notes,  Glossary,  &c. 
2s.  ;  stiff  covers.  Is.  6d. 

REGNARD’S  LE  JOUER,  and  BRUEY’S  AND  PALAPRAT’S  LE 
GRONDEUR.  2s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S  MEROFE.  Edited  by  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2s. 


8vo,  cloth. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Fifty- 

seventh  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Fourth 

Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

“  Evidently  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  practised  teacher.” — Saturday  Review. 

A  GREEK  PRIMER  FOR  THE  USE  OP  BEGINNERS.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

CAESAR.-THE  CIVIL  WAR  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 

C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

“  Stands  high  amongst  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” — Saturday  Review. 

HORACE.— THE  ODES,  CARMEN  SECULARE,  and  EPODES.  With 

a  Commentary.  By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  New  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

“  Probably  the  best  school  Horace  in  existence.” — Saturday  Review. 

D.  IUNII  IUVENALIS  SATURAE  XIII.  Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  H.  A.  Strong, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Separately— Text  and  Introduction,  4s.;  Notes, 3s.6d. 
“  This  truly  admirable  edition.” — Athenceum. 

LIVY.  Books  XXI.— XXIII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tat- 
ham,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  school-1  look .  ’  ’—Saturday  Review, 

VIRGIL. — AENEID.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

“We  have  seldom  seen  a  better-edited  school-book.” — Freeman's  Journal. 

VIRGIL. — AENEID.  Book  IX.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  E. 
Haigh,  M.A.  Complete,  Is.  6d  ;  in  Two  Parts,  2s. 

“  The  notes  seeip  to  be  quite  scholarly.”—  Guardian. 

VIRGIL.  With  Notes,  &c.  By  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  The  Text  separately,  price  4s.  fid. 

“  The  best  working  edition  of  Virgil.”— Journal  of  Education. 

DEMOSTHENES. — THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC  ANfi  OLYNTHIACS, 

I.-III.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.  3s. 

“  A  model  of  what  a  school-book  should  be.  The  notes  are  clear  and  to  the  point.” 

— Academy. 

HERODOTUS.  Book  IX.  With  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  3s. 

“  An  admirable  specimen  of  scholarly  editing.” — Scotsman. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY.  Books  I. -XII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  SyiiOD- 
sis  of  Homeric  Forms,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  Editor  of  “Aristophanes  in 
Single  Plays,”  “  Selections  from  Herodotus,”  &c.  Fortieth  Thousand.  5s. 

“  Mr.  Merry’s  editions  have  revolutionised  the  study  of  Homer  throughout  the 
country.” — Oxford  Magazine. 

PLATO.— THE  APOLOGY.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  St.  George  Stock,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

“A  better  edition  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student.”— Schoolmaster. 
PLATO.— MENO.  Withlntroduction  andNotes,bySr. George  Stock, M.A.  2s.6d. 

“The  introduction,  the  analysis  of  the  argument,  and  the  notes,  which  clear  away 
all  difficulties,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.”— Schoolmaster. 

SOPHOCLES.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  L.  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  10s.  6d.  Separately— 
Text  and  Introduction,  4s.  6d. ;  Notes,  6s. 

“  The  ideal  form  of  a  school  classic. .  . .  this  edition  ought  to  be  possessed  by  all 
young  students  of  Sophocles,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  a  worthy  rival  taking  the  field 
for  several  years.” — Athenceum. 

“An  excellent  school  edition.” — Saturday  Revieto. 

SOPHOCLES. — AJAX  AND  ELECTRA  (separately).  By  L.  Campbell 
M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Limp  cloth,  2s.  oach. 


SOPHOCLES.— ANTIGONE  (separately).  By  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  and 
-  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Limp,  Is.  9d. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  Tiie  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1889. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Midsum¬ 
mer  Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examination's  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
These  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June 
and  the  2nd  of  December. 


4.  PROFESSION  All  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools.’ 


p OLLEGE  OF 

CERTIFICATE 


PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATION, 
Midsummer,  1889. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  above  Examina¬ 
tion,  papers  will  be  set  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  in 
Virgil,  AEneid,  Book  VII.,  in  addition  to  the  Books 
specified  in  the  Regulations. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

\J  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION, 


Midsummer,  1889. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  forthcoming 
Examination,  alternative  Papers  will  be  set  for  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Jewish  Faith  in  the  subjects  taken 
on  the  5th  of  June,  being  the  date  of  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  special  papers  will  be 
taken  on  another  day,  to  be  subsequently  announced, 
and  the  cost  of  setting  and  printing  the  papers,  and  of 
the  extra  supervision  required,  must  be  paid  by  the 
candidates  desiring  to  take  such  papers,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  examination  fee. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1889. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination.— The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtainedjm  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE 

(B1 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. ) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May,  when 
H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“Character,  Conduct,  and  Religion  ;  or,  Frobel’s  Views 
on  Moral  Training.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  C.  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September. 

Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  “  Language  and  Linguistic 
Methods  in  the  School,”  will  be  delivered  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  by  S.  S,  Laurie,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh— to  commence  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  of  May. 

The  Lectures  will  lie  given  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  from  7  to  8  o’clock. 

Members  have  free  admission  to  all  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  College,  and  may  obtain,  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  a  Ticket  of  admission  to  the  above  Course 
for  a  member  of  their  own  teaching  staff. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  229. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  «f  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  Ac., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

OF  WOMEN  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 


The  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  open  Professorial 
Classes  in  June  and  July,  1889,  for  the  University  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women. 

The  Subjects  of  Instruction  will  be  those  now  taught 
m  the  University,  and  in  addition  the  Languages  and 
Literatures  of  France  and  Germany  The  Fee  for  each 
Class  will  be  £2.  2s. 

Intending  Students  must  send  in  their  Names  and 
Addresses  (witli  the  Subject  or  Subjects  they  propose 
to  study),  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  not  later 
than  the  10  tli  of  April. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 


THE  Next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS 

will  ibe  held  at  the  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on 


Friday  and  Saturday,  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  6tli 
and  7th  of  September,  1889. 


T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D.. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  EXAMINATIONS  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Society’s 
House  during  the  week  commencing  on  Monday  the  20th 
May.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.'" 
(By  order) 

Society’s  House,  FI.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A., 

John  Sc.,  Adelphi,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  199,  213,  215. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leylanps,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals— The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

THE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Froebel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  hoarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


N 


OTICE 

the  next 


IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That 

Half-yearly  Examination  for  Matricula¬ 


tion  in  this  University  will  commence  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  June,  1889.— In  addition  to  the  Examination  at 
the  University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at 
University  College,  Aberystwitli ;  University  College, 
Bangor;  The  Modern  School,  Bedford;  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham;  University  College,  Bristol;  University 
College,  CardilT  ;  The  Ladies’  College',  Cheltenham  ( for 
Ladies  only)  ;  St.  Gregory’s  College,  Downside  ;  New 
College,  Eastbourne;  The  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  The  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom  ;  The  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds ;  University  College,  Liverpool ;  The 
Owens  College,  Manchester  ;  The  School  of  Science  and 
Art,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  University  College,  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  The  High  School,  Oswestry;  Firth  College,  Shef¬ 
field;  Stonyhurst  College;  and  St.  Cuthbert’s  College, 
Ushaw. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar 
(University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, W. ) 
for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  art;  particularly  requested  to  notice  that 
the  June  Examination  is,  in  the  present  and  future 
years,  to  be  held  a  week  earlier  than  heretofore. 

ARTFIUR  MILMAN,  M.A., 

April  10  th,  1889.  Registrar. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal — H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford. 


Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.  A.  (Camb.  and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . Henry  Jones,  M. A.,  late  Clark  Fel¬ 

low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Jesus  Col.  Oxford. 


II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F’.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie,M.A.,  D. Sc.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . R.W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc. 

(Loud.), late  Scholar  of  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Courses  are  recognised  for  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  at  Bangor  for  the  Session 
(33  weeks)  is  from  £20  to  £30.  A  list  of  registered 
Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the  College.  A  Hall  of  Resi¬ 
dence  for  Women  was  opened  in  October,  188S.  For  de¬ 
tailed  information  as  to  Courses,  Entrance  and  other 
Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Registrar, 

Bangor,  March  1,  1889.  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 


TTNIVERSITY 
U  for  wo: 


COLLEGE 

OMEN,  BANGOR. 


HALL 


(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 


Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £.30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women. 


TT^ROEBEL  SOCIETY.— SATURDAY 

J-  LECTURES. — Summer  Courses.  Saturdays, May 
4th  to  July  6th  (inclusive),  at  St.  Martin’s  Schools, 
Charing  Cross. 

Ten  Lectures  on  “Blackboard  Drawing.”  Mrs.  Hill. 
10  a.m.  Fee,  12s.  6d. 

Ten  Lectures  on  “  Elementary  Science.”  Miss  Maco- 
misii.  12  o’clock.  Fee,  12s.  6d. 

(£1.  Is.  for  both  Courses.) 

EVENING  CLASSES,  on  “Gifts  and  Occupations,” 
by  Miss  Pattison,  A.F.S.,  at  the  Office,  beginning  the 
first  week  in  May.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £1.  Is. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FRO  Ell  EL  UNION. 

Preliminary,  June  25th. 

Elementary,  July  8th  to  13th,  inclusive. 

Higher,  July  8th  to  13th,  inclusive. 

All  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  17 
Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


IV/flSS  LOUISA  DREWRY  will  give 

JYJL  THREE  LECTURE  -  READINGS  FROM 
SHAKSPERE,  at  her  own  house,  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons,  between  the  hours  of  Three  and  Half-past  Four. 
May  21,  “  Julius  Caesar.” 

May  28,  “  Henry  VIII.” 

June  4,  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. — The  Course 
of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  Fifty  Students 
will  be  admitted  in  September,  1889.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ton  Appointments  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


IX/T ATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-DLL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PR0FESSEURS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 

spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  For  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address— Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


London  geological  field 

CLASS.  1889. 

“  To  Look  Nature  in  the  Face.” 

Directed  by  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S. 

Tickets  of  Membership  now  ready,  to  be  had  from 
Messrs.  G.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Also,  Reports  of  the  Excursions  during  1888  by  Members 
of  the  Class,  price  Is. 


BOYS’  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR 

DISPOSAL  at  Midsummer.  Four  Boarders  and 
Sixteen  Day  Pupils,  Very  easy  terms.  Established 
thirteen  years.  Lovely  country,  twelve  miles  from 
London.  Address  —  M.C.P.,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


OLOYD  INSTITUTE.— Miss  Chapman 

►p  and  Miss  Nystrom,  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Sloyd  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  now  holding  Classes  for  Children  and  Teach¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  the  above  Association.  A  Four 
Weeks’  Course  of  Training  lor  Teachers  will  be  given 
during  the  Summer  Holidays.  For  particulars,  apply — 
Sloyd  Institute,  235  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


Birmingham  school  board. 

PUPIL-TEACHER  CENTRAL  CLASSES. 

An  ASSISTANT  to  the  Director  of  Training  Classes  is 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  the  late 
Assistant  to  the  Headmastership  of  a  School.  The  com¬ 
mencing  salary  will  be  about  £140  per  annum,  but  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  qualifications  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  person  appointed.  Both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  will  be  eligible  as  candidates,  provided  their  attain¬ 
ments  are  satisfactory.  Applications,  enclosing  copies 
of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Friday,  the  3rd 
day  of  May,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  School  Board, 
Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 


Milton  mount  college.— The 

Board  of  Management  is  prepared  to  receive 
applications,  on  or  before  May  10th,  for  the  office  of 
LADY  PRINCIPAL.  Particulars  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Jenkins,  202  Portsdown 
Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


lY/TATRON  in  a  School  or  College. — A 

TILL  Lady  wishes  to  recommend  her  Housekeeper, 
who  has  been  with  her  for  four  years,  and  only  leaves 
because  of  changes  in  family  arrangements.  Highly 
qualified  in  every  way.  Needlework,  punctuality, 
economy.  F.G.,  Stock’s  Library,  Upton,  Essex. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


T  ONDON.— SHIRLEY’S 

-LL  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square. 
Bloomsbury,  AV.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd. ;  Plain  Break" 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


Should  be  read  by  all  Students,  and  especially  those 
studying  for  London  Matriculation,  Inter.  Arts,  B.A., 
College  of  Preceptors,  Scholarship,  Pupil  Teachers,  and 
all  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Exercises  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  English  Compo¬ 
sition,  Arithmetic,  Handwriting,  &c,,  criticised  and 
valued  weekly.  Weekly  Prize  Competitions.  Earliest 
intelligence  of  coming  Exams.,  with  latest  Papers, 
Hints,  &c.  Solutions.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  Stu¬ 
dents,  being  a  complete  coach  in  itself. 

Of  all  Newsagents,  or  sent  post  free— for  3  months, 
1/8  ;  6  months,  3/- ;  12  months,  5/ — by  the  Publishers, 
Messrs.  TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Norton  Park, 
Edinburgh. 

fl-ir  Send  post -card  for  Specimen  Copy,  free. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  (id 


HE  SCHOOL:  ESSAY  TOWARDS 

HUMANE  EDUCATION. 


By  W.  H.  Hereord,  B.A.  Lond. 

“An  excellent  little  work.”— Daily  News. 

Wm.  Isbister,  Limited,  56  Ludgato  Hill,  London. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  used  by  the 

COLLEGE  OP  PEECEPT0ES. 

6s.  6d.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


May  1, 1889.] 
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London  Matriculation,  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  all  coming 
Examinations. 


Special  Classes  now  forming  for  College  of  Preceptors, 
A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  F.C.P.;  Matriculation,  B.A.,M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.,  London,  Iloyal  Irish,  Lublin,  and  All  Univer¬ 
sities  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Locals  ;  Entrance 
Scholarships,  Certificates,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  &c. 

Tildesley  and  Co.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh, 
guarantee  most  rapid  and  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  above  examinations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom — proved  by  Opinions  of  the  Press,  by  Testimonials, 
unexcelled  Successes,  &c.,  &c.  The  Stall  consists  of 
45  Tutors,  all  of  whom  are  specialists. 

During  the  last  three  years,  825  pupils  have  been 
successful.  35  First  Places. 

RECENT  SUCCESSES. 

Last  Coll.  Preceptors  —  C.  M.  Knowles  (First  Class 
Honours)  ;  (Professional  Prelim.)  March,  1888,  W.  E. 
Stevens.  B. A.  (Honours),  R.  U.  I.  July,  1888.— Hugh 
Boyd.  Last  London  Matric.,  June,  1888.— J.  H.  Barker, 
H.  G.  Cobb,  H.  L.  Taylor  (First  Division).  B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  Final,  Oct.  1887 — C.  V.  Crook.  London  Matric. — 
Jan.  1888,  F.  E.  Millidge,  W.  H.  J.  Perry  (First  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Jan.  1887,  Matriculation,  W.  T.  Kenwood,  Third 
of  all  Candidates,  and  Winner  of  the  Second  Exhibition, 
and  Inter.  Arts  (First  Div.),  July,  1888.  D.  J.  McCarthy, 
W.  J.  O’Donnell,  R.U.I.  Matric.  A.  P.  Murphy,  R.U.I. 
First  Examination  in  Arts.  T.  J.  Watkyn- Price,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Previous,  Oct.,  1888.  F.  C.  Wallace,  1st  Place 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Oct.,  1S88,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  pupils,  prepared  by  Correspondence,  passed 
on  First  Trial,  and  were  the  only  Candidates  sent  up. 

Pass  guaranteed  to  every  student  who  works  fully 
through  the  ordinary  Course. 

No  student  of  these  Classes  ever  failed  at  an 
Examination  for  which  he  had  worked  fully  through  the 
ordinary  Course. 

AT  LAST 

MATRICULATION, 

JANUARY  ’89, 

14- 

Students  passed,  all  except  one  being  in  Honours  or 
First  Division  on  First  Trial.  Considering  the 
short  time  wc  have  been  before  the  public  as  Tutors  for 
this  Examination,  we  can  positively  assert  that  such  a 
result  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  Tutors. 
Our  system  of  Correspondence  Tuition  is  steadily  coming 
to  the  front.  Its  recent  results  prove  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  immense  advantages  over  that  of  any  other  Tutors 
without  exception.  No  other  Tutors  produce  Testimo¬ 
nials  from  successful  pupils.  Students  should  insist 
on  seeing  a  list  of  Testimonials  from  successful  pupils 
before  placing  themselves  in  a  Tutor’s  hands.  We  give 
below  a  selection,  and  intending  candidates  may  have 
copies  of  100  additional  ones  on  making  application. 

Testimonials. 

“  Gentlemen , — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind 

congratulations  on  my  success . I  feel  perfectly 

satisfied  with  your  method,  am  much  obliged  for  your 
care,  and  am  convinced  that  under  tour  tuition  no 
PUPIL  CAN  PAIL  TO  PASS  WITH  credit.  The  hints  and 
corrections  well  ‘Jicmacu  tetigere,'  and  are  exactly 
what  they  should  be.  Again  thanking  you  heartily 
for  your  assistance,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very 
faithfully, 

MATTHEW  PEARSON.” 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 

“Brooklet,  Hamworth  Road, 

“  Hampton,  February  5, 18S9. 

“  Dear  Sirs, — J  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

I  AM  8URE  THAT  MY  SUCCESS  WAS  DUE  TO  TOUR  THO¬ 
ROUGH  and  efficient  help,  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much.— Yours  faithfully, 

ADA  WARREN.” 

(1st  Div.  London  Matric.,  Jan.  ’89.) 


Special  Fee  to  next  Matric.,  25/-. 

Full  partiulars  and  prospectus  from 
Messrs.  TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Norton  Park, 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS  for  CANDIDATES. 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY  SERIES. 

Matriculation,  Guide  to.  Gratis  and  post-free. 
Inter.  Arts,  Guide  to.  Gratis  and  post-free. 

Inter.  Arts  Mathematics.  July  1888.  Price  6d. 
Matriculation,  Complete  Guide  to.  June  1888. 
Price  Is. 

Matriculation,  Complete  Guide  to.  June  1887. 
Price  6d. 

Matriculation  Vade  Mecum.  June  1888.  Price  6d. 
Matriculation  Mathematics.  June  1888.  Price  3d. 
Matriculation  Mathematics.  June  1887.  Price  3d. 
Matriculation  Mechanics.  June  1888.  Price  3d. 
Matriculation  Unseens.  June  1880  to  June  1888. 
Price  6d. 

Matriculation  French.  June  1880  to  June  1888. 
Price  6d. 

Matriculation  German.  June  1880  to  June  1888. 
Price  6d. 

Matriculation  Fapers,  Complete  Set  of.  June 
1888.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Fapers,  Complete  Set  of.  Janu¬ 
ary  1888.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Fapers,  Complete  Set  of.  June 
1887.  Price  3d. 

Matriculation  Examination,  Report  of.  June 
1888).  Price  2d. 

Post  free  from 

TILDESLEY  &  CO.,  Norton  Park,  Edinburgh. 


Fcap.  8vo,  176  pp.,  price  2s. 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOME- 

-cJL  TRY.  Eor  the  Use  of  Beginners.  Consisting  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.  Accompanied  by  numerous 
Explanations,  Questions,  and  Exercises.  By  John 
Walmsley,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society;  Author  of  “Plane  Trigonometry  and  Loga¬ 
rithms,”  &c. 

London  :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE. 


The“  MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY” 

may  be  obtained  by  any 

Private  Student 

who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination, 

the  “  INTER  ARTS  GUIDE  ” 

by  any  private  student  who  gives  date  of  Matricu¬ 
lation,  and 

the  “  B.A.  GUIDE  ” 

by  any  private  student  who  gives  date  of  passing 
Inter.  Arts, 

free  on  application 

to  the 

SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Building's,  London,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  CORR.  COLLEGE. 


AT  MATRICULATION.  JAN.,  1889, 

33 

Students  were  successful,  being  by  far  the 
largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this 
Examination. 

All  other  Correspondence  Classes  together  show  only 
One  student  on  the  University  List. 

FREE  GUIDES 
TO  MATRICULATION. 

THE  MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY, 

Published  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination. 
Contents  :  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination — 
A  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private 
students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and  of 
Authors  prescribed.  With  an  .abstract  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations.  No.  5,  Jan.  18S9. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  the  little  book  is  eminently  practical,  and 
inspired  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  necessities  and 
demands  of  the  occasion.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  have  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  excellent  series  of  text  books  now  being 
published  by  the  University  Correspondence  College, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University.  Three 
more  of  these  volumes  have  been  issued  lately,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  as  well  of  these  as  we  were 

of  their  predecessors.  Their  titles - , 

and  Matriculation  Directory,  No.  V.,  January,  1889,  a 
copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  candi- 
didate  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. — School 
Guardian. 

MATRICULATION  LATIN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Author  Questions,  Unseens,  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Composition. 

MATRICULATION  GREEK. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Author  Questions,  Unseens,  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Composition. 

MATRICULATION  FRENCH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar,  Unseens,  etc. 
MATRICULATION  GERMAN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar,  Unseens,  etc. 
MATRICULATION  ENGLISH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  History  and  Geography,  with 
model  solutions  to  all  the  questions. 
MATRICULATION  MATHEMATICS. 

Contents;  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination  ii. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid.  A  specimen  set 
of  questions  in  these  three  subjects  with  model 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  MECHANICS. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions,  with  mode 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  CHEMISTRY. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  MAGNETISM  AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

Contents  as  above. 

The  above  reprints  from  the  Tutorial  Series  of 
University  Correspondence  College,  may  be  had 
post  free  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  London,  W.C 
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University  Correspondence  Classes, 

(Founded  in  1S82.) 


A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  PREPARES  FOR  ALL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS, 

AND  BOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  AND  THE 
L.L.A.  (ST.  ANDREWS). 


EVEnsriisra-  classes 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SAME  TUTORS. 


PRIVATE  ORAL  TUITION, 

With  or  without  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  London. 
REVISION  CLASS  IN  PRACTICAL  BIOLOGY,  WITH  DAILY 
LESSONS,  BEGINS  ON  JULY  1st. 

TERMS  MOPE  RATE. 

62  passed  the  Camb.  Higher  in  Side  Years ,  81  the 
Intermediate  Arts ,  125  the  B.A.,  21  the  B.Sc., 

2  (in  1888)  the  31. A. 

More  Candidates  passed  the  B.A.  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  from 
these  Classes,  than  from  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

MANUALS.  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  (1)  Tor  Beginners  and  Matricula¬ 
tion,  (2)  for  the  Intermediate  Arts,  (3)  for  the  B.A. 


Secretary  —  Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

38  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD,  BRONDESBURY,  LONDON,  N.W. 


MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 


JyJESSRS.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  following  Awards  have 
been  made  to  them  by  the  Juries  of  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition 

/.  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT.  —  Books  and 
Bookbinding.  Special  Mention. 

2.  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT.  —  Education. 
Series  of  Text-Books  for  Primary  and 
Secondary  Instruction.  Special  Mention 
for  Completeness. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey,  London. 


1/6  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  with  Pronunciation,  300  pages,  220  Exercises 
in  question  and  answer,  in  clear  and  lively  conversational  French, 
easily  understood  and  remembered. 

HAVET  AND  SCHRUMP’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  on  the  plan 
of  First  French  Book. 

Gratuitous  copy  of  cither  to  teachers  applying  to  Alfred  Havet,  20  Rue  dc 

Longchamps,  Paris. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


[May  1,  1889. 


“  This  atlas  is  specially  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  serious 
attempt ,  so  far  as  maps  are  concerned,  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geographical  education.  We  are  glad,  therefore ,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  atlas  is  a  great  improvement  on  existing 
English  'ivories  of  this  class.  The  selection  of  maps  has  been 
made  with  great  judgment  by  the  Editor ,  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm .” 

The  Times. 


LONGMANS’  NEW  ATLAS. 

POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

Consisting  of  40  Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Diagrams,  besides 
Insets  and  16  Quarto  Plates  of  Views,  &c. 

Engraved  arid  Lithographed  by  EE  WARD  STANFORD. 

Edited  by 

GEO.  G.  CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Imp.  4to,  or  Tmp.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

LONGMANS’  NEW  ATLAS  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in 
Schools,  hut  it  is  a  School  Atlas  and  Reference  Atlas  in  one. 

The  Physical  Conditions  of  the  Earth  are  very  fully  illustrated. 

/Maps  are  given  dealing  with  Climate,  Vegetation,  Products,  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Population,  Ethnography,  Religion. 

Soundings  arc  given  in  the  Sea. 

In  the  Political  Maps,  as  well  as  in  the  purely  Physical  Maps,  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  adequate  representation  of 
physical  features. 

Surface  colouring  is  employed  as  well  as  engraving,  to  bring  the 
mountains  and  hills  into  relief. 

The  occurrence  of  important  Minerals  is  marked  by  their  names  in 
Maps  and  in  districts  which  arc  not  overcrowded  with  names. 

Five  different  signs  arc  used  to  indicate  the  utility  of  rivers  for 
navigation. 

To  aid  in  comparing  the  size  of  different  countries,  all  the  Maps 
arc  drawn  either  on  the  same  scale  or  on  simple  multiples  of  one  scale. 

Sixteen  Plates  arc  given,  furnishing  typical  Views  of  the  Scenerjq 
Products,  Vegetation,  Architecture,  Animal  Life,  and  Races  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Few  names,  and  those  very  clearly  printed,  are  given  in  the  Maps, 
this  being  what  is  required  for  school  purposes. 

A  large  number  of  additional  names,  with  their  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  are  given  in  the  Index,  the  Atlas  by  this  means  serving  the 
purpose  both  of  a  School  Atlas  and  a  Reference  Atlas  in  one. 

Any  /Map  is  more  easily  found  than  in  any  other  Atlas,  by  means 
of  the  index  numbers  cut  in  the  margin. 


*#*  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Map  sent  on  application. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.So. 


MURBY’S 

CHARMING’  SCHOOL  CANTATAS,  <k 


- — +C+ - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)—  Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  2s. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions)  classified  according  to  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  examination. 


1‘ricc  2 s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPE  L  L  I  N  G. 

Eiglity-first  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  fid. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London  :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or.  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  tlie  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


Contents. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  The  HumanFigure 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rusti 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C 


Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1889,  containing 
aj)  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
auA?Per^'x  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1888. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


DF.ntcATEn,  bv  permission,  to  Henry  Irving,  Esq. 
Shakespeare’s  Merrie  Meeting.  Words  selected 
and  arranged  by  Robert  Ganthony.  Music  by  Tiios. 
Murby.  Price  3s.  net.  [ Nearly  ready. 

“  The  music  is  good,  being  tuneful  and  simple,  without 
vulgarity. '  ’ — A  thenceum. 

“  Charming  though  simple  music.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
Queen  Iloveyou’s  Five  o’clock  Tea.  A  Fancy 
Juvenile  Cantata.  2s.  fid.  Words,  4s.  fid.  per  100. 
Music  by  Thomas  Murby. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  children’s  cantatas.” — Dispatch. 

“  Very  pretty.” — Referee. 

“An  ideal  cantata.” — Teacher's  Aid. 

Elsa  and  the  Imprisoned  Fairy.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Linton.  Words  by  Juanie  Gwynne  Bettany. 
Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  3s.  Words,  5s.  per  100. 
“There’s  nothing  but"  cram  for  tlie  Local  Exam.” — See 
Laughing  Chorus  in  “Elsa.” 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain.  A  Short  Cantata  for  Schools, 
for  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  with  Chorus.  Words 
byW.  Allinoham.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  fid. 

Murby’s  Original  Action  Songs  for  tlie  Young. 
Price  Is. 

Murby’s  Kindergarten  Songs.  Upwards  of  GO 
Examples.  Price  Is.,  sewed  ;  Is.  Cd.,  cloth.  Eighth 
Edition. 

THE  LATEST  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Dick’s  Commercial  and  Historical  Geo¬ 
graphy  for  Schools.  With  Physical  and  Political 
features.  Thoroughly  Revised  to  18S8.  Price  Is.  fid.  ; 
Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

Among  the  recent  facts  which  it  embodies  may  be  men¬ 
tioned — Christmas  Island  as  a  British  Colony  ;  The  Congo 
Free  State ;  East  African  Company’s  Territory  ;  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tlie  ancient  privileges  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  County  of  London. 
Murby’s  Geography  and  Atlas.  The  above  work 
with  Twenty-four  Maps.  2s.,  cloth  boards. 

NEW  WORK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

A  New  Course  of  Experimental  Chemistry, 
including  the  Principles  of  Qualitative  and  Quantita¬ 
tive  Analysis.  By  John  Castell-Evans,  F.I.C., 
Senior  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at. 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute’s  Technical 
College,  Finsbury.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Commercial  Correspondent.  For  the  use 
of  Schools  and  the  Junior  Employes  in  the  Counting 
House.  By  Benjamin  Bayley.  Fifth  Edition  En¬ 
larged.  Is.  Od. 

Murby’s  Mensuration  for  Beginners.  Plane 
and  Solid.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  Is.  With  Answers, 
Is.  4d.  Answers,  price  6d.  Parti.  For  Standard  VII. 
and  3rd  year  Pupil  Teachers,  price  4d. 

Murby’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  For  all  classes  of 
Elementary  Schools.  224  pp.,  Fcap.  Svo.  The  cheapest 
work  of  the  kind.  Price  Is.,  or  with  Answers,  cloth 
boards,  Is.  fid.  Answers  fid. 

Rapid  Computation.  A  New  Course  of  Mental  Arith¬ 
metic.  By  J.  Baines,  B.A.  (Lond.).  With  Introduc¬ 
tory  Stages  and  Hints  on  Method.  By  J.  J.  Prince. 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  price  Id.  Standard  III.,  price 
Id.  Standard  IV.,  Hd.  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  3d. 
Murby’s  Imperial  Beading  Books.  Remodelled 
Editions  in  Pink  Cloth.  Primer,  3d.  Book  I.,  9d.  ; 
Book  II.,  9d.  ;  Book  III.,  lOd.  ;  Book  IV.,  Is,  ;  Book 
V.,  Is.  4d. 

Murby’s  Historical  Reading  Books.  Graphically 
written  and  fully  Illustrated.  Specially  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  Government  Code.  Standard 

111..  10d. ;  Standard IV.,  Is.  ;  Standard V.,  Is.  4d. ;  Stan¬ 
dard  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Murby’s  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Pronounced  by 
all  to  be  the  best  work  of  its  kind.  New  Edition. 
Up  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  lOd. 
With  Answers,  Is.  4d.  Stages  I.  and  II.,  2d.  each  ; 

111.,  fid.  Answers,  price  2d. 

Murby’s  Imperial  Copy  Books.  “Excellent," 
“  Unexcelled.”  These  Copy  Books  are  acknowledged 
by  numerous  practical  Teachers  and  School  Inspectors 
to  be  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  Tlie  Writing  is  clear 
and  bold  in  style,  without  being  vulgar  and  inelegant. 
The  Series  consists  of  17  Books.  Size  oblong  fcap. 
4to.  2d.  each.  Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for 
London. 

Murby’s  Duplex  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

Containing  the  latest  and  most  copious  Collection  of 
Exercises  and  Problems,  selected  mainly  from  Tests 
recently  set  by  H.M.  Inspectors.  Standard  II.,  48 
pages,  price  2d.  ;  cloth,  3d.  Standard  III.,  48  pages, 
price  2d  ;  cloth,  3d.  Standard  IV.,  48  pages,  price  3d.  ; 
cloth,  4d.  Standard  V.,  <34  pages,  price  3d.  ;  cloth, 
4d.  Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  64  pages,  price  4d.  ; 
cloth,  fid.  Answers,  price  4d.,  cloth.  1.  Examples 
framed  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  Education  Department. 
2.  Most  gently  graded,  and  embrace  every  possible 
difficulty.  3.  Every  difficulty  is  presented  twice. 
4.  Provides  for  the  practice  of  Mental  as  well  as  State 
Arithmetic. 

Just  ready. 

Questions  on  Physiography.  ByW.  S.  Furneaux. 
Price  4d. 

Notes  on  Dairy  Management,  Poultry,  and 

Bees.  By  the  Author  of  “Murby’s  Agriculture.” 
Price  fid.  -  _ 


London : 

THOS.  MURBY,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E  C. 


NEW  WORK 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.C.P., 


Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 


IN  THE 


ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 


This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  hy  hints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  hook.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  ‘  as,'  ‘  than ,’  and  ‘hut’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  tlie  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-first  Edition 
(125th  to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word-building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.”— Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal ,  by  S.  G.  Tremenheere,  Esq., 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  SHORTER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-chosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
‘  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
— Saturday  Review,  June  7th,  1879. 


Price  2s. ,  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Eor  Junior  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Tenth  Edition  (41st  to  46th 

Thousand). 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

For  Young  Learners. 

“  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  “First  Notions  of  Grammar.”— 
Address  by  E.  H.  B.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  Standard  English  Grammar. 

IJST  PARTS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  Ne  w  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE  AND  DECEMBER,  1889. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.  and  V.  With 

a  Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Com.  I.  and  III. 

With  Maps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d.  each. 

- Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  April  17th,  1889. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  delivered  the  following 
Lecture : — 

ON  HAND-WORK  AND  HEAD-WORK. 

There  has  been  a  strong  wave  of  public  opinion  of  late  in  favour 
of  what  is  variously  called  Technical  Instruction,  Hand-arbeit,  or 
Manual  Training.  These  phrases  are  used  in  various  senses, 
sometimes  with  much  vagueness,  and  often  by  persons  who  have 
very  different  objects  in  view.  But  they  have  become  popular, 
and  we  arc  invited  to  think  to-night  of  the  two  or  three  very 
different  meanings  which  are  assigned  to  them. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  reckon  with  those  advocates  of  manual 
ti’aining  who  see  it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  different  forms  of 
skilled  industry.  They  desire  to  obtain  for  the  artisan  such 
instruction  in  handicraft  as  may  prepare  him  for  the  special  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  life,  and  as  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  workman.  Those  who  view  the 
whole  question  in  this  aspect  are  anxious  to  secure  the  industrial 
and  material  success  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  obtain  for  it  a  good  place  in  the  labour  market  and  a  good 
share  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  world. 

There  are  others  who,  without  seeking  to  prepare  the  young 
scholar  for  the  particular  form  of  handicraft  by  which  he  is  to  get 
his  living,  wish  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
general  tactual  skill,  such  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
substances  which  have  to  be  handled,  and  such  aptitude  in  the 
use  of  tools,  as  shall  make  him  readier  for  any  form  of  mechanical 
industry  which  he  may  happen  to  choose. 

A  third  class  of  advocates  of  manual  training  urge  that  in  all 
our  systems  of  general  education  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and 
the  purely  intellectual  faculties  have  been  too  exclusively  culti¬ 
vated,  and  that  the  discipline  of  hand  and  eye  and  of  the  bodily 
powers  generally  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The  Spartan 
training  of  the  bow  and  the  palaestra  proceeded  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  in  fitting  a  man  for  the  business  of  life,  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  not  only  what  he  knows  but  what  he  can  do.  Is  he  deft 
with  his  fingers?  Can  he  run  and  swim,  handle  tools,  use  all  bis 
physical  powers  with  promptitude  and  energy  ?  If  not,  the 
Greeks  would  have  said  he  is  not  a  well-trained  or  complete  man. 
His  education  is  deficient. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  persons  who  rank  as  advocates  of 
industrial  education  because  they  dislike  intellectual  training  for 
the  poor  and  the  humbler  classes  altogether.  They  say,  in  effect, 


We  must  have  a  proletariat.  It  is  fitting  that  there  should  be 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  Let  us  train  the  lowest 
class  of  our  people  on  the  supposition  that  they  arc  to  fulfil  this 
function.  For  them,  strength  of  limb,  hardihood,  handiness  are 
needed.  Books,  and  the  sort  of  aspiration  which  is  encouraged 
by  hooks,  would  only  tempt  them  into  employments  wherein, 
possibly,  they  might  compete  with  persons  of  a  higher  social 
level,  and  become  inconvenient  rivals.  The  education  of  the 
artisan  should  not  be  too  ambitious.  It  should  be  designed  to 
fit  him  for  the  humble  work  to  which  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  have  called  him,  and  to  keep  him  in  this  lower  rank.  This 
sort  of  reasoning  is  hardly  avowed,  but  it  closely  underlies  some 
of  the  arguments  we  occasionally  hear  used  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  disguise  of  a  solicitude  in  favour  of  more  practical 
training  for  the  ploughman  or  the  labourer,  there  lies  in  many 
minds  a  deep  distrust  of  the  value  of  mental  training  altogether — 
a  desire  to  use  schools  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  established 
order  of  society,  and  of  repressing  inconvenient  social  or  intellec¬ 
tual  ambition.  In  short,  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
who  would  hardly  like  to  acknowledge  it,  a  wish  to  restrict  the 
instruction  of  the  artisan  classes  to  the  special  work  of  their 
trade,  not  necessarily  because  they  will  thereby  do  that 
work  better,  but  because  they  may  be  practically  disqualified  for 
attempting  anything  else. 

For  the  present,  we  need  not  dwell  either  on  the  motives  or  the 
projectsofthislastclass,exceptperhaps  for  the  purpose, with  which 
I  hope  this  audience  at  least  will  sympathise,  of  earnestly  repu¬ 
diating  them.  But  wo  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
class  is  neither  small  nor  uninfluential  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  that  its  existence  as  a  potent  though  unacknowledged 
factor  in  our  educational  controversies  cannot  altogether  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  the  three  separate  objects  aimed  at 
by  the  other  sharers  in  this  discussion,  and  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  their  objects  have  been  and  fire  likely  to  be  attained. 

In  earlier  times,  the  skilled  workman  was  trained  as  an  appren¬ 
tice.  No  one  could,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  hope  to  become  a  member 
of  any  trade  guild  who  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
under  a  master.  And  apprenticeship  was  a  reality.  The  sort  of 
relations  which  subsisted  between  Edward  Osborne,  or  the  ap¬ 
prentices  of  Simon  the  Glover,  in  the  “Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  or 
those  of  Gabriel  Yarden  the  locksmith,  and  their  master,  were,  in 
an  industrial  sense,  those  of  sons  to  a  parent.  The  master  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  youths,  cared  for  them  as  inmates  of  his 
house,  and  was  proud  of  their  successes  when  they  joined  the 
ranks  of  skilled  workmen.  That  state  of  things  has  passed  away, 
never  to  return.  There  are,  all  over  England,  endowments  for 
apprenticeship,  survivals  from  a  time  when  they  served  a  valuable 
purpose ;  but  they  serve  no  such  purpose  now.  They  are  more 
often  disguised  doles  to  parents,  contributions  to  a  lad’s  main¬ 
tenance  before  he  is  able  to  earn  the  whole  of  his  living ;  but  they 
do  not  help  a  boy  to  obtain  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  an  honest  craft. 

The  conditions  of  industrial  life  are  wholly  changed.  The 
concentration  of  manufactures  into  large  establishments,  the 
division  of  labour,  the  keenness  and  restlessness  of  modern 
competition,  are  all  inconsistent  with  the  old  conception  of 
apprenticeship.  The  master  does  not  live  with  liiw  young  assist¬ 
ants  ;  he  hands  them  over  to  foremen  who  are  often  themselves 
comparatively  untaught  mechanics,  familiar  only  with  one  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  work,  and  incapable  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Now,  what  should  be  the  modern  substitute  for  this  interesting 
but  now  obsolete  system  of  apprenticeship  ?  We  want  as  much 
as  ever,  nay  much  more  than  ever,  intelligence  and  good  training 
on  the  part  of  our  workmen.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  must  now 
be  sought  in  a  different  way.  We  must  begin  by  recognising  that 
it  is  discreditable  to  a  man  of  any  self-respect  to  handle  every¬ 
day  materials  of  whose  qualities  he  is  ignorant,  and  to  employ 
natural  forces,  machines,  and  instruments,  the  nature  of  which 
he  has  never  cared  to  investigate.  There  is  a  science  underlying 
every  art  however  humble  ;  and  the  main  difference  between  the 
unskilled  and  the  skilled  workman  is,  that  the  one  knows,  and  the 
other  does  not  know,  something  about  that  science  and  about 
the  meaning  of  wliat  he  is  doing.  And  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  due  practice  in  the  right  manipulation 
of  tools  and  instruments,  we  must  look  in  these  days  rather  to 
schools  and  technical  institutes,  than  to  the  sort  of  industrial 
pupil-teachership  which  was  once  known  under  the  name  of 
the  apprentice  system. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  Belgium, 
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there  are  institutions  known  as  “  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers  ” 
which  seek  to  supply  this  want.  I  visited,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a 
very  characteristic  establishment  of  this  kind  at  Courtrai.  Its 
professed  object  is  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  new  industries, 
to  form  good  workmen  and  good  foremen,  to  inspire,  them  with 
the  love  of  work  and  with  habits  of  order,  to  impress  them  with 
the  sense  of  social  and  religious  obligation,  to  increase  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism. 

The  institution  with  this  large  and  comprehensive  programme 
has  an  extensive  building  devoted  partly  to  the  purposes  of  general 
instruction  and  partly  to  the  ateliers  or  workshops.  The  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  admission  is  twelve,  but  the  ordinary  age  is  fourteen. 
The  course  lasts  three  years.  ISTo  one  is  admitted  who  has  not 
received  a  fair  elementary  education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises,  in  the  first  year, 
Drawing,  Arithmetic,  French  Language,  Practical  Geometry ;  in 
the  second  year,  Drawing,  French,  Experimental  Physics,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Geometry,  Inorganic  Chemistry;  and  in  the  third  year, 
Drawing,  Applied  Mechanics  in  its  application  to  trades,  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Materials,  Organic  Chemistry,  Industrial  Economy,  the 
Calculus. 

Six  ateliers  are  attached  to  the  Institute — (1)  Mechanical 
construction;  (2)  a  Foundry;  (3)  Furniture;  (4)  Electricity  and 
its  applications;  (5)  Hosiery;  (6)  Weaving.  Each  of  these  is 
under  the  care  of  a  skilled  director,  chosen  partly  for  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  partly  for  his  scientific  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  on  which  the  particular  industry  depends. 
The  workshops  are  real  places  of  business,  and  are  not  educa¬ 
tional  only.  They  produce  machines,  electrical  and  other 
apparatus,  furniture,  and  articles  of  many  kinds,  which  are  sold 
in  the  market  at  a  profit.  A  substantial  part  of  every  day  is 
spent  by  each  student  in  the  workshops,  the  work  being  regularly 
graduated  in  difficulty,  and  carried  on  under  supervision.  But  it 
is  notable  that  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to 
ancillary  studies,  not  directly  mechanical,  but  calculated  to  secure 
ypari  passu  the  development  of  the  students’ intelligence.  Hence, 
exercises  in  language  are  continued  during  the  whole  course. 
Drawing,  design,  and  geometry  are  part  of  the  routine  prescribed 
for  every  student ;  while  courses  on  electricity,  chemistry, strength 
of  materials,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  given  to  each  group  of  students 
to  correspond  to  the  special  character  of  the  department  of 
industry  to  which  they  are  severally  attached.  In  the  last  year 
there  is  aspecial  course  of  lectures  on  Economic  Science  and  tlieiaws 
which  regulate  industrial  life  and  progress —  e.cj.,  Production,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labour,  Capital,  Money, Banking,  Partition  of  Profits,  Part¬ 
nership,  Wages,  Trades  Unions,  Strikes,  Savings,  Investment, 
Credit,  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation.  Visits  to  neighbouring  fac¬ 
tories  and  industrial  centres  are  regularly  organised,  especially  in 
the  third  year  of  training,  and  after  each  visit  a  full  account, 
with  illustrative  drawings  and  descriptions,  is  required  of  every 
pupil.  An  elaborate  scientific  and  general  library,  with  abund¬ 
ance  of  drawings  and  plans  of  famous  machines  and  factories,  is 
accessible  to  the  students. 

Now,  the  object  of  such  an  institute  is  technical  instruction  in 
its  definite  relation  to  the  particular  form  of  skilled  industry 
which  the  student  proposes  to  adopt  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
It  has  an  essentially  economic  and  industrial  purpose.  That 
purpose  is,  to  provide  fully  for  the  future  masters,  foremen,  and 
captains  of  industry  a  sound  professional  training.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  from  the  first,  mental  cultivation  by  means 
of  language  and  abstract  science,  and  the  investigation  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  this  training. 
There  is,  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  founders  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  even  though  its  object  is  so  distinctively  utilitarian,  no  belief 
in  any  antagonism  or  inconsistency  between  hand- work  and  head- 
work.  The  two  are  regarded  as  inseparably  connected. 

And  the  same  may  be  said,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  those 
other  institutions  which  are  now  coming  into  prominence  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  name  of  Technical  or  Science 
Schools.  These  are  in  no  sense  factories,  and  do  not  profess  to 
carry  on  a  business,  but  their  aim  is  more  purely  educational. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  Here 
there  is  a  sumptuous  building,  admirably  equipped,  not  only  with 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  but  also  with  departments 
for  the  study  of  mechanical  engineering,  of  electricity,  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  biology  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  medical 
students,  of  heat  and  ventilation,  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  institution  is  that  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  practical  work  supplements  oral  or  book-teaching.  The 
student  is  required,  as  soon  as  he  knows  anything,  to  do  some¬ 


thing  which  requires  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  There 
are  upwards  of  800  students  in  the  three  departments  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Design,  Mechanic  Art,  and  Industrial  Science.  All  of  them 
must  have  passed  successfully  through  a  good  course  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school  instruction  before  entering;  and  all  of  them 
are  looking  forward  to  becoming  either  masters  or  superintend¬ 
ents  in  factories  or  houses  of  business. 

Perhaps  in  England  the  most  characteristic  of  the  many 
modern  institutions  of  a  similar  type  is  the  Yorkshire  College  of 
Science.  It  is  situated  in  Leeds,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  cloth 
industry,  where  dyeing,  weaving,  and  cognate  processes  form 
the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  Besides  costly  and 
elaborate  provision  in  the  form  of  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and 
libraries,  designed  both  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  several  arts  which  I  have  already'  enumerated,  there  are 
large  departments  especially  devoted  to  dyeing  and  weaving.  In 
one  room  yrou  may  see  a  group  of  students  each  before  his  own 
compartment  manipulating  his  apparatus,  and  making  his  own 
experiments  in  the  application  of  different  colouring  matters 
to  different  fabrics.  Each  student  makes  a"  careful  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works,  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  his  pigments,  the  time  occupied  by  the  process,  the 
phenomena  of  change  observable  while  it  lasted.  Then  he  places 
his  memoranda  with  a  specimen  of  the  coloured  piece  of  cloth 
itself  in  a  book  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  experiment  for 
future  reference.  The  weaving  laboratory  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
still  more  curious  and  novel  department.  Each  student  has  a 
small  band-loom,  on  which  he  himself  works,  and  on  which  he  is 
encouraged  to  try  all  kinds  of  new  artifices  for  combining  warp 
and  woof  of  different  textures  and  colours,  and  for  inventing  new 
patterns.  In  another  laboratory,  which  can  be  wholly  or  partially 
darkened  for  the  purpose,  there  is  a  special  series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  nature  of  light  and  colour,  and  students  are  helped 
to  understand  truths  about  the  science  of  optics,  not  only  by 
actual  experiment,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  by  themselves 
making  some  of  the  apparatus  by  which  those  experiments  are 
conducted.  In  short,  in  this  and  many  more  great  modern 
institutions  than  1  have  time  hereto  enumerate,  we  have  almost 
a  full  realisation  of  Bacon’s  dream  in  the  New  Atlantis,  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  House,  with  its  manifold  chambers  of  experiment  and 
observation,  and,  what  is  more,  a  distinct  addition  to  the  material 
resources  of  our  own  time,  and  a  solution  to  many  economical 
difficulties.  It  may  be  that  the  old-fashioned  foremen  in  mills  and 
the  factory'  overseers  who  have  achieved  by  dint  of  industry  and 
shrewdness  certain  substantial  successes,  but  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  are  only'  limited,  rebel  a  little  at  the  intrusion 
into  their  places  of  the  new  race  of  young  upstarts,  fresh  from 
college  studies,  scornful  about  traditional  methods  of  work,  full 
of  scientific  theories,  and  eager  to  try  newr  experiments.  But  no 
one  w'ho  looks  with  any  care  at  the  conditions  of  modern  indus¬ 
try  can  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  developed,  if  at  all,  byT  men  of  a  new 
stamp,  whose  senses  have  been  disciplined,  whose  hands  have 
been  trained,  and  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  scientific 
principles  as  well  as  to  mechanical  processes.  These  men  may 
be  safely  expected  to  excel  their  predecessors  as  leaders  and 
captains  of  industry,  to  make  fewer  mistakes,  to  initiate  more 
fruitful  experiments,  and  to  economise  more  successfully  the 
materials  they  employ'. 

I  spoke  of  another  view  of  the  subject  of  technical  intruction — • 
that  which  regards  the  training  of  the  hand  per  se  as  an  essential 
part  of  human  culture,  apart  altogether  from  its  value  as  a  help 
in  doing  the  business  of  life.  The  advocates  of  this  view  cite 
Rousseau,  and  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  urge  with  truth  that 
the  brain  is  not  the  only  organ  which  should  be  developed  in  a 
school ;  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  whole  sum  of  human  powers  and 
activities,  there  should  be  due  exercise  for  the  senses,  and  definite 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  the  bodily  powers.  They 
do  not  want  to  specialise  the  work  of  the  primary  school  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  economic  results.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  puts  the  case  clearly  : 
“  The  object  of  the  public  school  is  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  If  industrial  training  cannot  be  shown  to  be  education  in 
this  sense,  it  has  no  place  in  the  public  school.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  teach  carpentry  and  book-binding  than  we  have  to 
teach  law  and  medicine.  The  supreme  end  of  education  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  a  human  being. 
Whatever  ministers  to  this  end  is  education  ;  whatever  interferes 
with  its  accomplishment,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  is,  lies  out¬ 
side  of  the  elementary  school.” 

I  think  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  whole  controversy  which  is 
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most  interesting  and  significant  to  us  as  teachers.  Grant  that 
the  Trade  School  and  the  Technological  Institute  arc  fulfilling 
an  important  national  purpose,  yet  they  lie  out  of  our  province. 
The  question  arises,  Gan  hand-work  claim  a  place  in  a  well- 
considered  scheme  of  general  school  education ;  and,  if  so,  what 
place  ? 

We  have  in  England  some  experience  which  is  well  calculated 
to  carry  us  a  little  way,  though  not  very  far,  towards  a  reply  to 
this  question.  Connected  with  all  our  public  elementary  schools, 
in  which  nearly  five  millions  of  children  arc  now  in  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  there  are  infant  schools  or  classes,  designed  mainly  for 
scholars  below  and  up  to  the  age  of  7.  Before  1880,  the  main 
subjects  of  instruction  in  these  infant  departments  were  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  few  occa¬ 
sional  lessons  on  objects,  and  on  form  and  colour  ;  and  the  chief 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  applied  by  the  Inspector, 
was  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  But,  when  the  Code  of  Instructions  was  recast  seven 
years  ago,  the  requirements  of  the  infant  school  were  so  enlarged 
as  to  include,  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  aud 
lessons  on  objects,  aud  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  but  also  varied  aud  interesting  manual  exercises  and 
employments.  And,  since  that  date,  no  infant  school  has  been 
able  to  claim  the  highest  grant  unless  it  satisfied  the  Inspector 
in  this  last  particular.  In  other  words,  the  Kindergarten  system 
and  the  little  gifts  and  manual  occupations  devised  by  Broebel 
have  become  a  recognised  part  of  the  system  of  early  training  in 
the  English  schools.  So  we  have  marching  and  drill,  plaiting 
and  moulding,  the  building  up  of  wooden  bricks  in  different 
forms,  drawing,  cutting  little  patterns,  weaving,  and  many  other 
employments  designed  to  give  delicacy  to  the  touch,  keenness  to 
the  observant  powers,  a  sense  of  beauty  in  form  and  colour,  and 
the  power  to  use  the  fingers  with  dexterity  and  care.  Teachers 
have  been  specially  warned,  in  the  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors,  that  “  it  is  of  no  use  to  adopt  the  gifts  and  mere  me¬ 
chanical  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten,  unless  they  are  so  used  as 
to  furnish  real  training  in  observation,  in  accuracy  of  hand  and 
eye,  and  in  attention  and  obedience.” 

Two  results  have  followed  the  trial  of  this  experiment.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  infant  schools  have  become  much  more 
attractive  to  the  little  ones  and  to  their  parents,  that  order  is 
more  easily  obtained,  and  that  the  infant  schools  are  happier 
and  more  cheerful  places  than  they  once  were.  And  the  other 
result  is  not  less  important.  It  is  found  that  children  who  have 
been  thus  trained  pass  the  simple  examinations  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  appropriate  to  the  eighth  year,  not  less 
satisfactorily,  and  much  more  easily,  than  before.  The  withdrawal 
of  some  of  the  hours  of  the  day  for  varied  manual  occupations, 
so  far  from  diminishing  the  chance  of  progress  in  the  ordinary 
departments  of  school  instruction,  has  actually  had  the  effect  of 
accelerating  that  progress,  by  means  of  the  general  quickening 
of  intelligence  and  increase  of  power  developed  by  the  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

And  so  the  question  naturally  arises  :  Why  should  exercises  of 
this  kind  cease  when  a  child  leaves  the  infant  school  at  seven 
years  of  age  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  continued  further  ? 
.Relatively  to  his  needs  and  his  general  development,  is  not 
manual  and  physical  training  as  important  through  the  later  as 
through  the  earlier  stages  of  his  education? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory  underlying  these  questions 
has  been  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Europe,  or  that 
the  best  educational  authorities  are  giving  much  effect  to 
it.  In  Sweden,  under  the  name  Slojcl,  there  is  much  exercise 
in  wood- carving  and  in  the  use  of  tools.  At  Gothenburg  and  at 
Naas,  manual  instruction  is  begun  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven, 
and  the  scholars  are  drafted  into  the  workshops  for  two  or  three 
hours  of  every  week.  There  is  a  carpenters’  shop,  a  forge,  a  room 
for  the  cutting  and  manipulating  of  paper  patterns  and  orna¬ 
ments,  a  painting  and  decoration  school,  and  a  factory  for  the 
making  of  baskets,  toys,  and  other  fabrics.  The  object  of  the 
first  year’s  course  is  mainly  to  give  to  the  pupil  not  merely 
general  aptitude  but  a  respect  for  manual  labour.  In  this  way 
he  is  helped  in  his  second  year  to  discover  his  own  metier  and  to 
devote  himself  to  it.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
and  observers  of  the  system,  M.  Sluys,  of  Brussels  : —  “  The 
object  aimed  at  is  purely  pedagogic.  Manual  labour  is  considered 
as  an  educative  instrument,  holding  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  other 
branches  of  the  programme.” 

There  is  a  remarkable  school  in  Brussels  called  the  Model 
School,  which  provides  for  pupils  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen, 
and  gives  a  very  efficient  and  liberal  education,  including 


language,  mathematics,  and  physical  science,  according  to  the 
most  approved  modern  types.  In  this  school  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  carrying  forward  the  theories  of  Froebel  all 
through  the  classes  from  the  loivcst  to  the  highest.  Up  to  six, 
the  ordinary  employments  of  the  Kindergarten  are  systematically 
pursued.  From  six  to  eight,  similar  exercises  of  a  more  artistic 
character,  chiefly  modelling,  are  used.  From  eight  to  ten,  the 
chief  employments  are  those  included  under  the  general  heading 
Gartonnage,  the  cutting  out  and  fixing  of  paper  patterns  in  all  sorts 
of  geometrical  and  oramental  forms.  From  ten  to  twelve,  wood¬ 
carving  is  the  chief  employment ;  while  in  the  higher  classes 
artistic  and  decorative  work  in  wood,  metal,  and  other  materials 
is  required  from  every  pupil. 

Let  me  give  you,  from  my  own  recent  evidence  before  the  Boyal 
Commission,  a  description  of  what  was  going  on  in  a  class  of 
children  about  ten  years  old  which  I  found  at  work  in  the  Ecole 
Modele.  There  was  a  continuous  black-board  round  the  room,  it 
was  marked  off  in  sections,  and  each  child  stood  in  front,  and  had 
on  a  shelf— clay,  a  graduated  metrical  rule,  a  little  wooden 
instrument  for  manipulating  the  clay,  compasses,  and  chalk. 
The  master  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said:  ‘Now 
draw  a  horizontal  line  five  centimetres  long,’  and  he  walked 
round  and  saw  that  it  was  done.  ‘  Now  draw,  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
another  line  three  centimetres  long.’  And  so  by  a  series  of 
directions  he  got  them  all  to  produce  a  pre-determined  geometrial 
pattern  that  was  in  his  own  mind.  ‘  Now,’  he  said,  ‘  take  clay 
and  fasten  it  on  to  the  outside,  making  a  sort  of  ornamental 
f'ramewoi’k,  and  let  it  be  exactly  such  a  fraction  of  a  metre  thick.’ 
They  worked  it  round  with  the  help  of  the  instrument.  Then  he 
said  at  the  end,  ‘  Now  which  of  you  thinks  he  can  do  anything  to 
improve  it,  and  make  it  more  ornamental?’  And  some  by  means 
of  the  compasses,  and  some  by  means  of  the  rule  or  by  fixing 
pieces  of  clay,  placed  little  additional  ornaments  at  the  corners, 
or  round  the  border.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  every  child  had 
before  him  a  different  design.  That  was  throughout  an  exercise, 
not  in  hand-work  only,  but  in  intelligence,  in  measurement,  in 
taste,  and  in  inventiveness.  It  was  really  an  educational  process. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  see  something  of  that  sort  intro- 
into  the  English  schools.”  (Report  of  Royal  Commission,  Vol. 
III.,  Question  57,667.) 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  yet  advanced  so  far.  Indeed,  it  is 
observable  that,  even  in  Belgium,  the  school  I  refer  to  is  an 
exceptional  institution,  in  no  sense  typical  of  the  ordinary  “  Com¬ 
munal  School.”  But  all  the  recent  regulations  of  our  English 
Education  Department  emphasize  strongly  the  importance  of 
drawing,  and  offer  increased  encouragement  to  its  universal  adop¬ 
tion  in  our  primary  schools.  And  of  drawing  it  may  at  least  be 
said,  that  it  is  the  one  form  of  manual  art  most  certainly  educa¬ 
tional  in  its  aim  and  character,  most  generally  applicable  to  all 
the  business  of  life,  and  least  likely  to  degenerate  into  me¬ 
chanical  routine.  Carpentering,  work  in  metal,  or  in  paper,  may 
easily,  when  the  difficulty  of  handling  tools  has  once  been 
overcome,  become  very  unintelligent  and  monotonous  processes. 
But  drawing  and  design  afford  infinite  scope  for  new  develop¬ 
ment  and  varied  invention.  Whatever  educational  value  they 
possess  at  first,  they  continue  to  possess  as  long  as  they  are 
pursued  at  all.  And  this  is  more  than  can  be  safely  said  of 
many  other  forms  of  hand-work. 

I  found,  for  each  of  the  several  forms  of  manual  exercise  adopted 
in  the  JBcole  Modele — for  modelling,  for  basket-making,  for 
wood-carving,  and  for  working  in  metals — the  teachers  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  make  out  from  the  results  of  their  experience  a 
special  tabulated  report,  showing  the  effect  of  the  exercise  on 
general  power,  on  the  habit  of  attention,  on  order,  on  cleanliness, 
on  the  aesthetic  faculty,  on  physical  vigour  generally,  and  on 
manual  skill.  All  the  exercises  did  not  profess  to  serve  equally 
the  same  purpose,  but  each  was  found  in  its  own  way  to  serve  one 
or  more  of  these  purposes  in  different  degrees. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  the  results  which  is  given  on 
following  page  is  not  a  little  curious. 

But  the  chief  points  noticeable  in  all  these  exercises  are : 
(1)  That  they  are  always  connected  with  drawing,  measurement, 
accurate  knowledge  and  thinking  in  some  way ;  and  are  never 
isolated,  or  simply  manual.  (2)  That  they  are  superintended  by 
the  director  of  studies  and  co-ordinated  with  other  work,  not 
handed  over  to  artisan  specialists ;  and  (3)  that  the  manual 
exercises  do  not  occupy  more  than  two  hours  a  week  of  the 
ordinary  school  course. 

Now,  the  subject  of  chief  interest  to  us  in  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  educational 
methods  and  principles,  is  to  enquire  whether  this  new  demand  for 
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hand-culture  is  a  passing  fashion,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  justified  by 
areal  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  constitution 
and  needs  of  human  nature.  I  think  there  is  a  good  answer  to  this 
question.  A  true  psychology,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
practical  business  of  teaching,  shows  us  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  human  soul  can 
be  enriched  and  the  future  man  provided  with  his  outfit  for  the 
business  of  life.  His  training  should,  of  course,  enable  him  to 
know  much  that  he  would  not  otherwise  know ;  but  it  should 
also  enable  him  to  see  much  that  he  would  not  otherwise  see,  and 
to  do  what  he  would  not  otherwise  do.  Books  alone  cannot  fulfil 
this  purpose.  It  is  not  only  by  receiving  ideas,  but  by  giving 
them  expression,  that  we  become  the  better  for  what  we  learn. 
A  thought  received,  and  not  expressed  or  given  out  again  in  some 
form,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  appropriated  at  all.  We 
have  long  recognised  this  truth  within  the  limited  area  of  book- 
study,  for  we  demand  of  our  pupils  that  they  shall  use  a  language 
as  well  as  acquire  it.  But,  after  all,  language  is  not  the  only 
instrument  of  expression.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
thought  can  find  utterance.  It  may  take  the  form  of  delineation, 
of  modelling,  of  design,  of  invention,  of  some  product  of  the 
skilled  hand,  the  physical  powers,  or  the  finer  sense.  Of  course, 
the  value  of  any  vehicle  of  expression  depends  entirely  on  what 
you  have  to  express.  If  the  mind  is  barren  of  ideas,  there  can  be 
no  worthy  outcome,  either  through  hand  or  voice.  Ideas  and 
materials  for  thinking  are  no  doubt  largely  obtainable  from 
books.  But  the  study  of  form  and  colour  is  in  its  way 
as  full  of  suggestion  as  the  study  of  history.  The  love 
of  the  beautiful  is  as  inspiring  and  ennobling  a  factor  in 
human  development  as  the  love  of  the  true.  Drawing, 
representation,  construction,  and  decorative  work  are  educa¬ 
tional  processes  as  real  and  vital  as  reading  and  writing ; 
they  touch  as  nearly  the  springs  of  all  that  is  best  in  human 
character.  They  may  have  results  as  valuable  and  as  far-reaching. 
Professor  Piske  has  wisely  said, — “  In  a  very  deep  sense,  all  human 
science  is  but  the  increment  of  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  all 
human  art  is  but  the  increment  of  the  power  of  the  hand.  Vision 


and  manipulation — these  in  countless,  indirect,  and  transfigured 
forms,  arc  the  two  co-operating  factors  in  all  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress.”  We  may  safely  admit  all  this,  and  yet  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  main  factors  in  both  art  and  science  are 
the  intellectual  power,  the  reflection,  the  number  of  ideas,  the 
spiritual  insight  which  lie  behind  the  merely  physical  powers  of 
vision  and  manipulation,  and  which  give  to  those  powers  all 
their  value. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  which  justify  the  modern  de¬ 
mand  for  manual  training  is  that,  by  means  of  it,  we  may  often 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  special  talents  and 
aptitudes  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  scope  in  the  ordinary 
school  course.  Every  school  numbers  among  its  scholars  some 
who  dislike  books,  who  rebel  against  merely  verbal  and  memory 
exercises,  but  who  delight  in  coming  into  contact  with  things, 
with  objects  to  be  touched  and  shaped,  to  be  built  up  and  taken 
to  pieces — in  short,  with  the  material  realities  of  life.  And  a 
school  system  ought  to  be  so  fashioned  as  to  give  full  recognition 
to  this  fact.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves,  of  course,  to  be  wholly 
dominated  by  the  special  preferences  and  tastes  of  individual 
scholars ;  but  we  ought  to  allow  them  fuller  scope  than  has 
usually  been  accorded  to  them  in  educational  programmes.  The 
late  Mr.  Tliring  was  fond  of  saying,  “  Every  boy  is  good  for  some¬ 
thing.”  He  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  good-for-nothing 
child.  He  thought  that  in  the  most  perverse  and  uninteresting 
scholar  there  were  the  germs  of  goodness,  aptitudes  for  some  form 
of  useful  activity,  some  possibilities  even  of  excellence,  “would 
men  observingly  distil  them  out  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
wise  teacher  to  discover  these,  encourage  their  development,  and 
set  them  to  work.  We  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  suppose  that 
all  good  boys  should  be  good  in  one  way,  and  that  all  scholars 
should  be  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  reach  an  equal  degree 
of  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  our  curriculum.  This  is,  in 
fact,  not  possible.  Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be 
desirable.  So  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  manual  and  artistic  exercises  in  our  schools  is,  that 
by  them  we  call  into  play  powers  and  faculties  not  evoked  by 
literary  studies,  and  so  give  a  better  chance  to  the  varied  aptitudes 
of  different  scholars.  Boys  and  gilds  do  not  always  like  the  same 
things.  The  world  would  be  a  much  less  interesting  world 
than  it  is  if  they  did.  A  school  course,  therefore,  should  be  wide 
enough,  and  diversified  enough,  to  give  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  scholars  a  chance  of  finding  something  which  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  them,  and  which  they  will  find  pleasure  in  doing. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  legitimate  argument  in  favour  of  more  hand¬ 
work  in  schools  maybe  found  in  the  fact  that  by  it  we  may,  if  it  is 
wisely  managed,  overcome  the  frequent  and  increasing  distaste  of 
many  young  people  to  manual  labour.  In  progressive  countries 
there  is  often  a  vague  notion  that  such  labour  is  in  some  way  servile 
and  undignified,  and  less  respectable  than  employments  of  another 
kind.  In  America,  especially,  this  feeling  prevails  even  to  a  larger 
extent  than  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  stimulating  climate, 
the  general  restlessness  and  eagerness  with  which  life  is  carried 
on,  the  desire  and  the  numerous  opportunities  for  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ing  wealth,  have  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  young  and  aspiring 
men  from  handicrafts.  There  is  much  in  our  common  conven¬ 
tional  phraseology,  there  are  even  expressions  in  the  Bible  itself, 
which  imply  that  physical  labour  has  been  imposed  on  man  as  a 
curse,  and  is  a  sign  of  his  degradation.*  It  is  hard,  under  these 
conditions,  to  awaken  in  any  active-minded  community  a  true 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  labour.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Mainly, 
in  my  opinion,  by  associating  manual  work  with  intellectual  work ; 
by  recognising  in  our  systems  of  education  that  all  art,  even  the 
humblest,  rests  ultimately  on  a  basis  of  science ;  and  that  hand¬ 
work,  when  guided  and  controlled  by  knowledge, becomes  ennobled, 
and  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  liberal  employments  of  life,  even 
among  the  pursuits  of  a  gentleman.  Take  a  single  example.  A  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  ago,  blood-letting  was  part  of  the  business  of  barber- 
surgeons.  They  were  tradesmen,  and  their  trade  was  not  one  of 
the  highest  repute.  But  in  time  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
opei-ation  of  bleeding  was  one  which  ought  neither  to  be  recom- 


*  Jeremy  Taylor  had  learned  a  higher  lore.  “  If  it  were  not  for  labour, 
men  neither  could  cat  so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so 
soundly,  nor  he  so  healthful  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so 
noble  nor  so  untempted.  God  hath  so  disposed  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  curse,  that  man’s  affections  aro  so  reconciled  to  it,  that  they  desire 
it  and  are  delighted  in  it.  And  so  the  anger  of  God  is  ended  in  loving 
kindness  ;  and  the  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  full  chalice  of  the  wine  ; 
and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied  blessing.”  (Sermon  on  the 
Miracles  of  the  Divine  Mercy.) 
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mended  nor  practised  by  any  but  a  properly  qualified  surgeon ; 
and  the  art,  such  as  it  was,  ceased  to  belong  to  a  trade 
and  became  part  of  a  profession,  and  in  this  way  lost  all  ignoble 
associations.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  argued  with  some  truth 
that,  when  you  make  manual  dexterity  and  the  right  use  of  tools 
a  part  of  general  education,  and  duly  connect  it  with  a  study  of 
form,  of  beauty,  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
of  the  laws  of  mechanical  force,  you  are  doing  something  to  sur¬ 
round  handicraft  with  new  and  more  honourable  associations,  to 
disarm  vulgar  prejudice,  and  to  impress  the  young  with  a  true 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  skilled  labour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  justify  the  fuller 
recognition  of  finger-training  and  sense-training  generally  as 
parts  of  a  liberal  education.  But  these  very  considerations  are, 
at  the  same  time,  well  calculated  to  warn  us  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  such  training  if  it  is  not  duly  co-ordinated  with  dis¬ 
cipline  of  another  kind.  The  true  teacher  will  not  seek  to  make 
physical  training  a  rival  or  substitute  for  intellectual  exercise,  but 
will  desire  rather  to  make  the  whole  training  of  his  pupil  more 
harmonious.  He  will  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that,  after  all,  mental 
culture  is  the  first  business  of  a  school,  and  ought  never  to  be 
permitted  to  become  the  second.  The  reaction  from  excessive 
bookishness,  from  the  rather  abstract  character  of  mere  scholastic 
teaching,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  justified ;  but  the  opposite  of  wrong 
is  not  always  right ;  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  grave 
mistake  by  emphasising  too  strongly  the  value  of  manual  exercise, 
and  making  too  great  claims  for  it. 

For  what,  after  all,  is  the  main  function  of  the  teacher  who 
is  seeking  to  give  to  his  pupil  a  right  training,  and  a  proper  outfit 
for  the  struggles  and  duties  of  life  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  simple  arts,  and  of  those  rudiments  of  knowledge 
Avhich,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  parents  and  teachers,  have 
been  held  to  be  indispensable ;  but  it  is  also  to  encourage  aspir¬ 
ation,  to  evoke  power,  and  to  place  the  scholar  in  the  fittest 
possible  condition  for  making  the  best  of  his  own  faculties  and 
for  leading  an  honourable  and  useful  life. 

If  this  be  so,  we  have  to  ask,  what,  among  all  possible  exer¬ 
cises  and  studies,  are  the  most  formative  and  disciplinal. 
Darwin  has  shown  us  that,  by  the  law  of  what  he  calls 
“  Concomitant  variations,”  there  is  such  a  relation  between  powers 
and  organs,  that  the  cultivation  of  one  leads,  by  a  reflex  action, 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  other;  you  cannot,  in  fact,  call 
into  active  exercise  any  one  power  without,  pro  tanto,  making 
the  exercise  of  other  powers  easier.  But  here  we  must  dis¬ 
criminate.  This  correlation  and  this  mutual  interchange  of  forces 
do  not  act  uniformly.  Take  an  example.  You  want,  it  may  be, 
to  give  to  a  large  number  of  recruits,  none  of  whom  have  had 
any  previous  practice,  a  knowledge  of  military  evolutions,  the 
power  to  handle  a  rifle,  and  to  do  the  duties  of  camp  life.  Say 
that  half  of  them  arc  clowns  fresh  from  the  plough,  and  the 
other  half  are  men  of  similar  age  who  have  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Both  groups  are  equally  unfamiliar  with  what  you  have  to 
teach,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  group  will  learn  most 
quickly.  The  clowns  will  need  hard  work  to  bring  them  into 
discipline.  They  will  misunderstand  commands  and  be  clumsy 
in  executing  them.  The  greater  intelligence  of  the  second  group 
will  be  found  to  tell  immediately  on  the  readiness  with  which 
they  see  the  meaning  of  the  manoeuvres,  and  on  the  promptitude 
and  exactness  with  which  they  perform  them.  Here  the  mental 
training  has  been  a  distinct  help  to  the  mere  physical  exercise. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  in  like  manner  that  the  handicraftsman  is  a 
likelier  person  than  another  to  take  up  intellectual  labour  with 
zest,  and  to  be  specially  fitted  to  do  it  well.  Intelligence  helps 
labour  much  more  than  labour  promotes  intelligence.  Nobody 
who  knows  the  British  workman  would  contend  that  the  practice 
of  a  skilled  industry — even  though  it  be  the  successful  practice — 
has  carried  him  very  far  in  the  general  education  of  his  faculty 
and  the  development  of  his  full  power  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  Socrates  paid  his  memorable  visit  to 
the  workshops  of  Athens,  it  has  been  a  familiar  fact  of  experience 
that  your  mere  workman  may,  though  skilled,  be,  so  far  as  his 
understanding  is  concerned,  a  very  poor  creature,  lorne  right 
and  left  hy  the  traditions  of  his  craft,  and  by  rules  of  thumb, 
and  with  very  confused  and  imperfect  ideas  about  matters  outside 
the  region  of  his  own  trade.  The  use  of  tools,  though  a  good 
thing,  is  not  the  highest,  nor  nearly  the  highest  thing  to  be 
desired  in  the  outfit  of  a  citizen  for  active  life.  The  difierence 
between  a  handy  and  an  unhandy  man  is  no  doubt  important  all 
through  life ;  but  the  difference  between  an  intelligent,  well-read 
man  and  another  whose  mind  has  heen  neglected,  is  fifty  times 
more  important,  whatever  part  he  may  be  called  on  to  play 


hereafter.  It  is  quite  possible  so  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  that 
the  teaching  shall  have  little  or  no  reflex  action  on  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  thought  and  activity,  that  it  shall  appeal  little 
to  the  reflective,  the  imaginative,  or  the  reasoning  power,  and 
that  it  may  leave  its  possessor  a  very  dull  fellow  indeed. 

We  must  not  forget,  also,  that  experience  has  something  to  say 
on  this  point  in  schools  as  well  as  in  the  world  outside.  In  Bedford¬ 
shire  and  adjacent  counties,  for  example,  the  straw-plaiting 
industry  engages  a  large  number  of  the  children.  The  art  is  a 
pleasing,  a  comparatively  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lucrative 
and  useful  one.  There  are  schools  for  practising  it,  and  many 
hours  are  spent  in  them.  But  I  suppose  nobody  would  seriously 
contend  that  the  children  so  taught  are  more  intelligent  and 
generally  capable  than  other  scholars ;  or  that,  except  in  so  far  as 
this  particular  accomplishment  may  help  them  to  earn  money, 
they  have  derived  any  educational  advantage  from  it.  Theirs  is,  for 
the  most  part,  hand-work  without  head-work;  technical  instruction 
without  any  concomitant  training  of  the  intelligence;  and  the 
result  is  very  barren.  In  all  our  girls’  schools,  also,  we  have 
long  had  one  form  at  least  of  technical  instruction.  Needle¬ 
work  is  not  only  a  beautiful  art,  but  it  is  one  of  undoubted 
domestic  utility,  indeed  an  indispensable  element  in  a  girl’s  edu¬ 
cation.  It  has  long  received  a  large,  perhaps  an  inordinate,  share 
of  attention  in  England,  and  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  necessary  subject  of  instruction  in  all  public  elementary 
schools  to  which  girls  are  admitted.  This  requirement  has  not 
only  been  approved,  but  it  has  been  emphasised  by  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  the  local  managers  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  details  [is  so  largely  entrusted.  In  villages  in  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Lady  Bountiful  or  the  Vicar’s  wife  is  dominant,  nearly 
the  half  of  every  day  is  sometimes  spent  by  little  girls, — not  in 
being  taught  to  sew,  for  that  might  be  effectively  done  in  one-third 
of  the  time, — but  in  mere  dawdling  over  needlework  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  garments  for  sale  or  for  home  use.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  desire  to  make  the  common  school  effective 
as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  life,  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  thus  spent  appears  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  results  produced.  In  fact, 
experience  has  shown  that  needlework,  regarded  simply  as  a 
manual  art,  and  not  taught  with  intelligence,  does  little  or  nothing 
to  improve  the  general  capacity  of  the  learner ;  and  that  proficiency 
in  this  one  accomplishment  may  easily  co-exist  with  dulness  and 
mental  vacuity,  and  with  complete  helplessness  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  duties  and  claims  of  life.  Such  experience  as  this  is 
well  calculated  to  moderate  any  extravagant  anticipations,  and 
to  warn  us  that,  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  hand-work  is  not 
necessarily  educative,  unless  it  is  associated  with  work  of 
another  kind. 

I  conclude,  then,  with  this  general  inference  from  recent  dis¬ 
cussions.  There  is  room  in  our  schemes  of  instruction  for  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  manual  training.  The  neglect  of  this 
subject  is  an  undoubted  mistake,  and  it  needs  to  be  corrected. 
But  the  necessary  change  in  our  educational  procedure  should  be 
made  with  caution.  We  must  not  exaggerate  the  educational 
value  of  mere  hand-work,  and  not  make  it  a  substitute  for  in¬ 
tellectual  effort.  We  must  not  make  a  fetish  of  technical  or 
manual  instruction,  or  assume  too  readily  that  it  will  prove  a 
panacea  either  for  all  our  social  ills,  or  for  our  educational  de¬ 
ficiencies.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  is  to  be  re¬ 
generated  by  turning  schools  into  workshops,  or  by  dethroning 
the  schoolmaster  to  make  room  for  the  artisan.  The  urgent 
questions  now  demanding  the  attention  of  all  serious  educators 
are :  What  is  the  true  and  rightful  place  to  be  held  by  the  training 
of  the  fingers  and  the  senses,  and  of  the  artistic  faculty,  as  part 
of  a  liberal  education ;  and  how  can  this  training  be  so  given  as  to 
be  instrumental  in  fulfilling  the  highest  purpose  of  a  school— 
the  development  of  a  complete  and  rounded  character,  in  force,  in 
refinement,  in  intelligence,  in  moral  purpose  ?  This  is  not  an 
easy  problem.  It  is  not  yet  solved.  It  will  not  be  solved  until 
much  larger  experience,  and  more  thought  arid  knowledge,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But  every  such  meeting  as  this, 
in  which  earnest  teachers  assemble  together  to  encourage  one 
another  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  ideals,  and  to  confer  with  each 
other  respecting  the  best  way  to  make  teaching  nobler,  and 
schools  more  useful,  will  do  something  to  render  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  easier  and  more  fruitful. 

Mr.  HEPrEL  said  that  the  lecturer  had  pointed  out  three  aspects  in 
which  the  combination  of  hand-work  and  head-work  might  he  regarded, 
viz.,  in  relation  to  the  economic  advantage,  the  advantage  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  superior  culture,  and  the  advantage  of  nourishing  a  sense  ot 
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the  dignity  of  labour.  With  respect  to  the  last  two,  he  thought  all  would 
he  pretty  well  agreed,  and  it  would  he  rather  a  question  of  degree  than 
of  kind  ;  hut  with  regard  to  the  first  head,  there  was  room  for  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  ;  some  persons  setting  much  greater  value  on  the 
practical  side,  while  others  insisted  rather  on  what  might  be  called  the 
theoretical  side  of  education.  In  dealing  with  this  point  the  lecturer  had 
made  use  of  the  pregnant  word  “supplement,”  which  seemed  to  suggest 
the  true  solution  of  the  question.  It  should  always  he  remembered  that 
what  was  taught  in  technical  schools  and  colleges  should  supplement  the 
more  purely  theoretical  portion  of  education,  and  that  a  clear  theoretical 
knowledge  should  first  be  obtained  before  proceeding  to  its  practical 
application.  On  this  matter  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  error 
prevailed.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  the  subj ects  of  instruction  which 
were  taught  at  schools  and  colleges  resembled  the  fruits  in  a  large  kitchen 
garden,  in  which  every  one  could  select  the  particular  products  which 
would  suit  his  special  needs,  and  leave  out  all  else  as  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  That  he  believed  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  It  was 
impossible  for  one  who  was  going  to  devote  his  attention  to  mechanics, 
electricity,  or  chemistry,  to  pick  out  the  particular  results  or  processes 
which  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  afterwards,  and  leave  out  the 
general  substratum  of  knowledge  on  which  those  branches  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  to  do  with  theoretical  education  had  a 
work  set  before  them  which  was  not  less  important.  He  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  a  great  simplification  of  the  theoretical  part  of  scientific 
studies  might  be  effected,  so  that  the  same  things  might  be  taught  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  less  time,  and  more  efficiently  than  they  now  were. 
With  regard  to  the  notion  that  the  workman  who  was  engaged  in  mere 
manual  toil  lost  his  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  he  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  He  had  found  that  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  many  of  the  workmen  were  most  eager  for  intellectual 
improvement ;  and  in  a  place  near  Manchester  he  was  told  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  that  no  fewer  than  150  working  men 
gave  up  their  half -holiday  on  Saturday  in  order  to  study  geometrical 
drawing  by  daylight.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  mental  activity  displayed  by  men  working  with  their 
hands  in  the  most  routine  work  was  very  considerable ;  and  two 
causes  might,  he  thought,  be  assigned  for  this,  which  had  not  been 
alluded  to  in  the  paper.  Where  a  man  was  engaged  in  manual  work  all 
day,  mental  work  became  a  sort  of  rest,  whereas  a  clerk  engaged  in  book¬ 
keeping,  writing  letters,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  might  be  said  to 
be  head-work,  when  he  got  home  in  the  evening  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
go  to  lectures,  but  wanted  something  which  did  not  further  tax  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  Again,  where  a  man  was  engaged  in  a  factory,  pro¬ 
ducing  something,  and  knew  that  the  world  was  so  much  the  richer  by 
what  he  made,  he  came  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  realities  and 
facts  of  life  ;  whereas  in  the  commercial  world  the  man  who  had  to  do 
with  books  and  accounts  might  go  on  from  year  to  year  without  there 
being  anything  permanent  to  show  for  it.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  gave  a  somewhat  different  turn  of  mind  to 
the  working  population,  and  that  the  men  employed  at  weekly  wages  in 
towns  like  Halifax,  Leeds, Bradford,  and  Blackburn  were  different  in  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  same  class  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
who  were  commonly  commercial. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  did  not  think  that  any  wise  advocate  of  technical 
education  would  wish  to  put  its  claims  higher  than  they  had  been  put  by 
the  lecturer.  It  was  superfluous  at  the  present  day  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  for  the  harmonious  cultivation  of  all  the  human  powers  and 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  In  all  education  this  was 
more  or  less  done,  though  Greek  education  was  perhaps  that  in  which  it 
was  most  insisted  on.  The  Greeks  could  not  imagine  an  educated  man 
whose  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  powers  were  not  all  cultivated 
according  to  the  highest  ideal  that  then  existed.  Socrates,  in  his  various 
capacities  of  sculptor,  philosopher,  and  soldier,  might  bo  said  to  be  an 
embodiment  of  the  Greek’  education.  But,  coming  to  modern  times,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  in  London  to  educate  a  man  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  educated,  having  regard  to  the  intensely  specialised  character 
of  modern  social  organisation.  In  discussions  about  technical  education, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  the  training  'which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  in  elementary  schools  by  way  of  preparation  for  trades,  and 
the  training  which  was  given  in  technical  schools  proper.  In  the  latter 
the  aim  was  to  make  the  training  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship 
system — to  do,  in  fact,  for  the  young  people  who  went  to  that  school 
everything  that  the  master  to  whom  the  apprentice  was  bound  for  seven 
years  did  for  him.  Under  the  old  system  the  master  got  a  great  deal 
from  his  apprentice  hy  the  time  that  he  parted  with  him.  He  began  to 
be  useful,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year,  so  that  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  teach  him  the  whole  craft,  and  to  make  him  as  serviceable 
a  workman  as  his  own  knowledge  admitted.  Now  the  conditions  of 
industry  were  entirely  changed.  All  large  businesses  were  conducted 
under  a  system  of  routine,  according  to  which  different  groups  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  set  to  do  very  simple  operations,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  labour  was  degraded.  That  individual  cultivation  which  existed  in 
former  times  was  destroyed,  and  there  was,  therefore,  the  greater  necessity 
for  hoys  who  were  put  to  a  trade  learning  at  technical  schools  the  whole 
of  that  particular  industry".  It  was  for  schoolmasters  to  decide  as  to  the 
degree  of  co-ordination  which  should  exist  between  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  training  in  a  school,  but  the  main  idea  should  be  to  teach  the  child¬ 
ren  those  things  which  they  were  not  likely  to  learn  afterwards.  Those 


who  had  any  knowledge  at  all  of  mental  science  must  know  that  the 
barriers  between  the  physical  and  mental  had  been  long  ago  broken  down 
and  accurate  brain-work  was  largely  dependent  on  a  proper  cultivation 
of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Orchard  said  the  lecturer  had  referred  to  the  way  in  which  mental 
and  physical  training  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  system  of  education  of 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  that  people  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  cultivation 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  and  as  in  the  temples  of  their  gods  they 
would  have  every  part  in  due  proportion  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
so  they  aimed  at  the  due  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  individual.  The  plan  of  teaching  workmen  something  of 
political  economy  had  advantages  which  in  these  days  of  strikes  and 
trades-unions  were  tolerably’  obvious.  The  idea  that  there  was  a  natural 
hostility  between  the  interests  of  the  workman  and  those  of  his  employer 
was  a  fallacy  that  could  not  be  exploded  too  soon.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  lecturer  in  his  view  of  the  relation  of  manual  to  mental  work  ; 
the  interaction  of  the  one  upon  the  other  would  both  promote  the  physical 
health  of  the  workman  and  improve  the  quality  of  his  work.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  boys  were  taught  carpentry  and  all  girls  needlework,  not 
only  for  the  subordinate  reason  just  mentioned,  but  on  account  of  the 
utility  of  those  arts  in  after  life.  The  lecturer  had  alluded  to  what  was 
called  the  degradation  of  labour,  understanding  by  the  latter  toilsome 
work.  The  dignity  of  labour  would  certainly  be  better  recognised  when  it 
was  associated  with  brain-work,  and  that  would  be  one  of  the  results  of 
the  introduction  of  technical  education.  If  that  were  done,  the  result  of 
mutual  co-ordination  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  both.  At  present 
there  was  too  little  hand- work,  and  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  was  certainly 
not  too  much  to  give  to  this  kind  of  education. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  desired  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  With  the  general  drift  of  the  paper  he  as  an  educationalist 
heartily  agreed,  and  hoped  it  would  soon  be  published  and  accessible  to 
all,  so  that  it  might  be  carefully  studied  in  order  that  it  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  fuller  discussion  at  an  early  date.  If  this  matter  was  not  to 
remain  a  mere  aspiration,  it  appeared  to  him  there  would  be  numerous 
points  of  detail  in  which  practical  difficulties  would  present  themselves, 
and  he  should  be  very  glad  if  these  points  could  be  discussed  amongst 
themselves.  He  should  be  delighted  in  his  own  school  to  give  it  a  trial  if 
he  could  see  his  way  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  the  great  aim  of 
the  paper,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  that  all  who  were  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  might  consider  how,  if  hand-work  was  to  be  introduced 
into  schools,  it  might  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  become  of  real  educational 
value.  The  lecturer  had  also  given  a  word  of  warning  to  the  effect  that 
manual  training  must  not  be  regarded  in  itself  as  necessarily  educative 
unless  it  were  combined  with  head-work,  and  this  was  extremely  important. 
Thus,  needlework  might  be  practised  without  any  educational  value 
whatever ;  and  in  the  same  way  could  carpentry  or  any  other  kind  of 
hand-work.  It  was  only  in  overcoming  initial  difficulties  that  manual 
work  had  in  itself  any  educational  value.  Therefore  any  manual  work 
introduced  into  the  school  course  must  be  so  practised  as  not  to  be 
mechanical.  With  regard  to  the  term  technical  instruction,  which  the 
lecturer  had  used  as  almost  synonymous  with  manual  work,  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinction.  Manual  training  might  or  might 
not  bo  educational,  whereas  technical  instruction  always  ought  to  be 
educational.  Technical  instruction  was  defined  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  underlying  the  practice  of  any  art,  and  in  that  definition  was 
involved  the  combination  of  theoretical  or  head-work  with  practical  or 
hand-work.  Manual  training  might  be  technical  instruction,  but  was 
not  necessarily  so,  whilst  technical  instruction  should  involve  some  amount 
of  manual  training.  The  lecturer  had  not  referred  to  a  very  interesting 
experiment  which  was  now  being  tried,  and  to  which  he  would  direct 
the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  this  problem,  viz.,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  manual  training  into  the  public  elementary  schools  of  London. 
Some  eighteen  months  ago  a  committee  was  formed,  by  whom  a  scheme 
was  very  carefully  prepared,  for  introducing  manual  instruction  into  such 
schools,  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose  being  supplied  from  external 
sources.  Three  centres  had  been  established  north  of  the  Thames,  and  three 
on  the  south  side,  andchildren,  ofvoluntary  and  other  schools,  werepermitted 
at  certain  times  to  come  to  these  centres  and  receive  manual  instruction  for 
two  hours  a  week.  At  the  present  moment  there  were  about  600  children 
under  instruction.  At  the  very  outset  the  Committeewere  most  anxious  that 
this  should  not  degenerate  into  anything  like  trade  teaching,  hut  that  the 
object  should  be  educational  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  If  he  were 
asked  the  advantages  of  this  manual  instruction  he  would  at  once  say  that 
it  must  not  be  restricted  altogether  to  the  third  of  the  four  heads  referred 
to  by  the  lecturer  ;  that,  whilst  its  object  was  formative  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  the  economic  advantage 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  real  advantage  of  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  consisted  in  its  being  both  economic  and  educational.  It  was  not 
the  teaching  of  any  one  special  trade,  hut  the  training  of  the  faculties 
so  that  the  hand  should  be  more  capable  afterwards  of  applying  itself  to 
any  trade.  Having  started  with  the  general  principle  that  the  aim  of  the 
instruction  should  be  educational,  and  not  industrial,  the  importance  was 
at  once  recognised  of  making  the  teaching  a  development  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  system.  The  consequence  was  they  combined  it  at  all  stages  with 
drawing  and  object  lessons.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  object  lessons, 
drawing,  and  practical  work  ;  the  drawing  being  constructive,  involved 
a  large  amount  of  mental  effort,  and  the  object  lessons  included  the 
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nature  of  the  material  employed,  the  growth  and  structure  of  wood,  the 
description  of  the  tools  in  use,  and  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  they 
were  of  one  particular  shape  rather  than  another.  Those  object  lessons 
involved  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  and  thus  the  constructive  work  was  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  realisation  of  the  theoretic  teaching,  and  consisted  of 
producing  in  a  concrete  form  the  lessons  given  in  the  drawing  class. 
There  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  teachers.  It  was  felt  that  if  manual 
training  was  to  he  introduced  into  the  school  it  must  form  part  of  a  system 
of  elementary  education,  and  if  so,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  he  taught  by 
an  ordinary  inexperienced,  untrained  craftsman,  hut  should  be  imparted  by 
trained  schoolmasters.  That  was  the  principle  which  underlay  the  Slojd 
system,  which  was  now  being  introduced  into  many  schools.  To  give  a 
practical  turn  to  his  remarks,  he  must  express  his  extreme  disappointment 
that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  new  Code  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
work.  He  believed  the  opinion  was  very  general  on  the  part  of  all  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work  done  in  the  schools  he  had 
referred  to,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage,  for  the  reasons  so  ably  given  by 
the  lecturer,  if  manual  work,  so  long  as  it  was  educational,  became  part 
of  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction.  One  objection  to  bringing  it 
into  the  new  code  was,  that  manual  training  was  not  a  part  of  elementary 
education,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  introduced;  but  he  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  that  was  entirely  begging  the  question.  AVhat 
should  or  should  not  be  considered  elementary  education  depended 
entirely  on  the  Education  Department,  and  if  manual  instruction  were 
included  in  the  Code  it  would  at  once  form  part  of  elementary  education. 
If  that  slight  addition  were  made  to  the  Code,  the  opportunity  would  be 
at  once  afforded  to  School  Boards,  not  only  in  London  but  throughout 
the  country,  of  providing  for  this  manual  instruction  out  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal,  and  until  that  was  done  they  could  not  expect  to  see  the 
system  very  largely  extended. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Lecturer,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  should  like  to  refer 
to  one  observation  of  Mr.  Heppel,  who  spoke  of  the  great  intelligence  of 
a  large  number  of  working  men  especially  in  the  north  of  England.  He 
had  himself  lived  seven  years  in  Yorkshire,  and  no  one  had  better  reason 
to  know  how  vigorous,  earnest,  and  intelligent  were  the  working  men  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  how  much  they  valued  any 
kind  of  instruction  offered  to  them.  But  the  question  was,  Why  did  they 
do  it  ?  Was  it  their  mechanical  labour  which  produced  this  result,  or 
was  it  not  because  other  influences  had  made  them  conscious  that  men 
did  not  live  by  bread  alone,  that  they  had  higher  duties  and  higher 
aspirations  for  which  their  every-day  work  did  not  afford  scope  ?  Did 
the  mere  mechanical  labour  itself  educate  them  ?  If  you  wanted  to  know 
that,  you  must  turn  to  people  who  were  content  with  that  and  nothing 
else,  and  of  them  he  could  only  say  he  did  net  think  the  mere  manual 
labour  was  itself,  except  so  far  as  it  was  a  discipline  in  industry  and 
forethought,  very  educative.  The  Chairman  had  pointed  out  with 
great  clearness  that,  so  long  as  you  were  overcoming  material  difficulties, 
so  long  as  you  were  learning,  the  whole  of  the  process  was  essentially 
educative,  but  the  moment  you  had  acquired  the  proficiency  aimed  at,  so 
that  the  work  fell  into  routine  and  became  purely  mechanical,  it  ceased 
to  be  of  much  value  as  part  of  the  discipline  and  development  of  character. 
That  was  why,  of  all  the  forms  of  manual  exercise,  drawing  was  that 
which  had  the  most  fruitful  results.  You  could  not  go  to  any 
point  in  the  art  and  say  here  it  stopped  or  became  mechanical ;  and 
whoever  acquired  the  art  of  drawing  was  tempted  to  go  on,  and  was  thus 
continually  developing  his  intelligence,  inventiveness,  and  other  faculties. 
His  only  desire  in  this  paper  had  been  to  put  forward  a  few  considerations 
such  as  might  help  those  who  were  beginning  to  think  on  this  subject, 
and  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  put  them  before  a  gathering  of 
teachers. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  13th  ult. 
Present — The  Dean,  in  the  Chair;  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Chettle,  Dr.  Cuthbertson,  Dr.  Dillon,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Miss  Jebb,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr. 
Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Robson,  and  Rev.  J. 
Twentyman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
decided  to  modify  the  requirements  for  their  Junior  Certificate,  by  making 
only  one  modern  foreign  language  obligatory,  and  by  including 
Shorthand  and  Mechanics  in  the  list  of  optional  subjects.  The  first 
Examination  would  be  for  Junior  Certificates  only,  and  would  be  held  in 
November,  1889. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 

was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  T.  R.  Haddon,  M.A.  Oxon.,  3  Foyle  Rd.,  'Westcombe  Park,  S.E. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.M.  Camb.,  1  Gore  Road,  South  Hackney. 
Mr.  J.  Lockey,  M.A.  Lond.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 
Miss  E.  Uridge,  8  Homesdale  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Barber,  Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

Miss  A.  M.  Welten,  3  Gilmore  Road,  College  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Roberts,  Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 

Miss  E.  Bailey,  4  Chesterfield  Terrace,  Fratton,  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  J.  Hepher,  Burney  House,  Greenwich. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Blackie. — Century  Readers  IV.  and  V. ;  Charles  Dickens  Reader  ;  The  Modern 
Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  I. ;  Baker’s  Realistic  Elementary  Geography ;  Sexton’s 
Inorganic  Chemistry;  Zehden’s  Commercial  Geography,  trans.  by  P.  Muirliead. 

Cassell. — Weir’s  German  Dictionary  ;  New  Popular  Educator,  Vol.  I. 

Longmans. -- Chisholm's  New  Atlas  ;  Drawing  Books,  Nos.  it  and  15; 
McWilliams’  Handbook  of  English  Literature,  Part  II. 

Macmillan. — Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (Analysis  by  Tait), 
Parts  I.  and  II. ;  Clarke’s  Geography  ;  Macmillan’s  Scott’s  “  Rokeby  ’’ ;  Deighton’s 
Shakespeare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale  Preston’s  Exercises  in  Latin  Verse. 

Relfe. — School  Journal ;  Combination  Exercise  Book  ;  The  Charterhouse 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Atlas ;  Croft’s  Concise  Prench  Grammar  ;  Fowle’s  Easy 
Latin  Primer,  First  Book  of  Easy  Poetry,  Geography  of  the  World,  Gods  and  Heroes 
of  Antiquity,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  English  History  ;  Freeth’s  English 
History  Notes,  1688 — 1727  ;  Millington’s  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
and  Selections  for  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  Taylor’s  First  Principles  of  Modern 
History,  1815—1888. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

By  Rev.  D.  Davis.— The  Castle  Howell  School  Record. 
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University  of  London. 

The  Examiners  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  examining  staff  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last  number  are  the  following; — in  Latin,  Mr.  J.  S.  Reid,  . 
Litt.D.,  LL.M.,  M.A.,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  in  English,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  London ;  in  French,  M.  Jules 
Leriche,  B.A.,  B.Sc. ;  in  Chemistry,  Prof.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute;  in  Zoology,  &c., 
Mr.  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Deputy  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  in 
Geology,  Prof.  Lapworth,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Mason  Science  College, 
Birmingham  ;  in  Jurisprudence,  Roman  Law,  &c.,  Prof.  Munro,  LL.M., 
LL.D.,  of  the  Owens  College;  and  in  Obstetric  Medicine,  Dr.  Galabin, 
M.A.,  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  These  gentlemen  enter  on  their  duties  with 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  quarter.  Dr.  Reid  and  Prof.  Hales 
have  each  previously  served  a  term  of  five  years  as  Examiners,  and  M. 
Leriche  is  at  the  present  time,  and  Professor  Armstrong  was  formerly, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Examiners. 

The  “Jubilee  ”  statue  of  the  Queen  is  about  to  be  set  up  forthwith  in¬ 
side  the  University  building.  To  make  room  for  it,  the  plaster  cast  of 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Shakspere  is  to  be  removed  from  its  niche  half¬ 
way  up  the  main  staircase ;  and  unfortunately,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  other  so  eligible  or  nearly  so  eligible  a  position  to  which  it  can  be 
transferred.  The  “Jubilee”  statue  is  to  be  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  early  in  May  ;  but  it  is  reported  that  only  the  subscribers  to  the 
statue  fund  will  be  invited  to  the  ceremony. 

Thh  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  Matriculation  will  commence  on 
Monday,  the  10th  June,  1889.  Candidates  are  particularly  requested  to 
notice  that  the  June  Examination  is,  in  the  present  and  future  years,  to 
be  held  a  week  earlier  than  heretofore. 

Edinburgh  University,  among  its  honorary  degrees,  has  conferred  the 
well-deserved  academic  distinction  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Richard  Quain, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  Dr.  Quain  took  his 
M.D.  degree,  with  the  highest  honours,  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
in  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  he  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to 
medical  science  and  literature.  Dr.  Quain  is  well  known  as  the  chief 
editor  of  the  two  latest  editions  of  the  “  British  Pharmacopoeia,’’ 
besides  being  the  editor  of  the  large  and  valuable  “  Dictionary  of  Medi¬ 
cine,”  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  circulation  of  which,  in  this 
country  and  America,  is  said  to  be  without  a  precedent  for  a  medical 
work  of  its  high  class. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company,  Limited,  states  that  the  number  of  schools  is  now  thirty-three, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  6,185  to  6,618.  At  the 
request  of  numerous  friends  and  shareholders,  the  Council  has  agreed  to 
open  a  preparatory  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  connection  with  the 
Gateshead  High  School. 

The  Senates  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St. 
Andrews,  have  announced  their  acceptance,  on  certain  conditions,  of  the 
Leaving  Certificates  of  the  higher  grade  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  as  equivalent  to  the 
preliminary  examination  for  the  three  years’  course. 

Cambridge. 

At  Caius  College  a  Shuttleworth  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in  Botany 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  open  to  all  registered  medical  students  of  the 
University,  of  not  less  than  eight  years’  standing,  has  been  awarded  to 
W.  B.  Hardy,  B. A.,  of  Caius. 

The  Bell  University  Scholarships  for  the  first  year  are  adjudged  to  (1) 
T.  LI.  Davies,  Scholar  of  Trinity,  and  (2)  J.  C.  W.  L.  Burgess,  Minor 
Scholar  of  Trinity,  and  R.  J.  G.  Major,  Scholar  of  King’s,  equal;  for  the 
second  year  to  A.  F.  Chilver,  Minor  Scholar  of  Trinity. 
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The  Abbott  University  Scholarship  is  adjudged  to  R.  A.  Abbott,  of 
Trinity. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gibson,  an  annual  prize  for  under¬ 
graduates  has  been  founded  at  Cavendish,  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

At  the  request  of  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie, 
of  Edinburgh,  will  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  “  Educational 
Method  ”  during  the  May  term. 

By  the  death  of  Prof.  Kennedy,  thecanonry  at  Ely,  which  was  formerly 
annexed  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  now  becomes  united  to  a 
new  Professorship,  to  be  called  the  Ely  Professorship  of  Divinity.  The 
Ely  Professor  is  required  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  be  in  priest’ s 
orders,  and  he  ipso  facto  vacates  the  Professorship  if  he  is  admitted  to  a 
bishopric  or  deanery  or  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls. 

Oxford. 

The  examiners  for  the  Hall  and  Hall-Houghton  Prizes  have  made  the 
following  awards: — Senior  Greek  Testament  —  J.  Y.  Bartlet,  B.A., 
Exeter.  Junior  Greek  Testament — H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Hew  College. 
Senior  Septuagint — H.  T.  Andrews,  B.A.,  Magdalen,  and  W.  Marsh, 
B.A.,  Exeter,  equal.  Junior  Septuagint — R.  W.  Baker,  B.A.,  Magdalen. 

The  examiners  for  the  Burdett-Coutts  Scholarship  recommend  for 
election  A.  B.  Badger,  B.A.,  formerly  Exhibitioner  of  New  College. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  Mansfield  College  has  appointed  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Bartlet,  B.A.,  of  Exeter,  to  a  Tutorial  Fellowship,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Selbie, 
B.A.,  of  Brasenose,  to  an  Assistant  Lectureship. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Colson,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Senior  Classical  Master  of  Bradford  Grammar  School,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  Plymouth  College. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  15  original 
open  scholarships  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music  recently,  was  460. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  the  author  of  “  Anglo-Indian  Codes.” 

The  death  of  Professor  Mainwaring  Brown  has  rendered  vacant  the 
Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Otago, 
Dunedin.  The  salary  is  £600  per  annum  with  the  class  fees,  which  are 
£3.  3s.  per  term  of  six  months. 

The  election  to  the  English  Professorship  at  University  College, 
London,  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  unusual  interest.  It  will 
probably  be  determined  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  convened  for  the  4th 
of  May.  The  names  of  candidates  are  now  before  a  committee  of  the 
college  professors.  These  send  up  a  select  list  in  order  of  merit  to  the 
Senate,  who  seldom  reverse  the  professors’  judgment.  Though  the  field 
is  not  large,  some  good  names  are  entered  and  some  strong  running  is 
expected.  The  names  include  Professor  Arber,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  Headmaster  of  the  Derby  Grammar  School, 
died  somewhat  suddenly  last  week.  He  was  a  most  successful  master, 
and  raised  the  school  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  When  the  •  new 
buildings  of  the  Derby  Grammar  School  were  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  few  years  ago,  the  list  of  honours,  both  at  the  universities  and 
in  the  local  examinations,  exceeded  those  of  any  school  with  the  same 
number  of  pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

We  must  again  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  Bill  for 
the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  wasread'for 
a  second  time  on  Thursday,  April  11th,  and  which  will  enter 
the  Committee  stage  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets.  It  is  in  many 
points  the  same  as  that  introduced  a  short  while  ago,  and  contains 
many  things  dangerous  both  to  teachers  and  schools.  We 
treated  the  subject  so  fully  at  the  time  that  we  need  not  now 
enter  into  details  beyond  saying  that  clause  I.  subsection  i.  still 
l’eads  :  “  Any  person  who  wilfully  treats  a  child  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  £100  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,”  under  which  a  teacher 
would  certainly  be  liable — not  to  a  summons — but  to  arrest,  and 
then  the  magistrate  would  have  to  decide  whether  the  punish¬ 
ment  complained  of  had  been  unnecessary.  Clause  II.  will  not, 
we  should  think,  be  allowed  to  stand.  By  it  a  most  objectionable 
power  is  given  to  the  police  to  arrest  any  person  who  commits  an 
offence  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  or  health  of  children.  Teachers  should  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  amendment  of  this  Bill. 
The  promoters,  we  are  told,  say  that  it  is  not  their  intention  that 
the  Bill  should  touch  school-life.  If  that  be  the  case  the  Bill 
itself  should  plainly  and  unequivocably  state  this.  At  present  it 
does  touch  school-life,  and  that  in  a  most  undesirable  way. 

In  the  April  number  of  Murray's  Magazine,  Mr.  Pollard 
follows  up  the  subject  of  Governesses’  Grievances  and  supple¬ 


ments  the  recent  paper  on  the  “  Salaries  of  Lady  Teachers  ”  with 
some  interesting  facts.  The  position  of  resident  governesses  is 
admitted  to  have  improved  since  a  writer  five-and-forty  years 
ago  complained  that,  while  a  lady  then  would  not  give  a  dress  to 
be  made  by  any  but  a  first-rate  dressmaker,  she  would  give  her 
children  to  be  educated  by  a  second  or  third-rate  governess  ;  but 
parents  are  declared  to  be  still  strangely  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  the  relative  value  of  diplomas.  The  maximum  salary 
of  resident  governesses  has  not  risen,  it  is  considered,  above  the 
£100  it  had  reached  in  1884,  and  the  minimum  of  £12  then 
quoted  is  still  sometimes  offered  and  accepted  ;  but  the  average 
for  properly  qualified  teachers  is  now  said  to  be  about  £60.  The 
average  salary  of  the  assistant  mistresses  in  the  High  Schools  of 
the  Public  Day  School  Company  is  £113.  In  the  case  of  the  non¬ 
resident  governesses  things  seem  to  be  far  less  satisfactory  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
while  ladies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  accept  the  post  of  resident  govern¬ 
ess  in  a  strange  family  for  any  other  reason  than  hard  necessity, 
hundreds  of  womeu  have  no  objection  to  daily  teaching  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  pocket  money  ;  and  these,  both  in 
schools  and  in  private  families,  by  their  competition,  drag  down 
the  salaries  of  the  women  whose  earnings  have  to  pay  not  only 
for  their  dress  or  their  amusements,  but  for  their  food  and 
lodging  as  well. 

An  examination  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  teaching 
will  be  held  by  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  June  25  and  26.  The  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  following  places  :  London,  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls,  Sandall  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W. ;  Cambridge, 
the  Literary  Schools,  Trinity  Street ;  Cheltenham,  the  Ladies’ 
College  ;  Edinburgh,  the  University  Examination  Hall.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  examination  must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age  on 
July  15,  1889.  Forms  of  application  for  admission  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  not  later  than  May  20.  A  second  examination  in  the 
theory,  history,  and  practice  of  teaching  will  be  held  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  3  and  4,  1889,  for 
persons  who  shall  have  completed  the  age  of  twenty  before 
January  15,  1890.  Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on 
or  before  November  10.  The  fee,  £2  10s.,  should  be  sent  at  the 
time  of  entry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  was  held,  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  at  Grosvenor  House.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  The  annual  report  stated  that  more 
general  progress  had  been  made  at  the  college  during  the  past 
twelve  months  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  considerable 
improvement  had  also  been  made  in  its  financial  position.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  number  of  pupils  was  162,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  lapsing  of  some  scholarships  there  had  been 
a  slight  reduction.  During  the  year  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  obtaining  suitable  situations  for  the  pupils,  chiefly 
as  organists  and  pianoforte  tuners.  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  mentioned  that  100  pupils  who 
had  already  quitted  the  institution,  had  last  year  earned  alto¬ 
gether  £10,000,  and  he  thought  that  that  was  the  best  claim  that 
could  be  urged  for  assistance  from  the  benevolent  public.  The 
Royal  Normal  College  was  not  an  ordinary  institution  for  the 
blind  ;  it  aimed  at  being  a  model  for  others  similar  to  it.  It  was 
endeavouring,  by  the  best  methods,  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
very  best  system  for  training  the  blind  which  was  to  be  found 
in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Middle-class  Education  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  their  report 
the  Council  stated  that  the  school  had  had  its  full  complement 
of  1,000  scholars  during  the  year.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  debt  had  been  entirely  swept  off,  so  that  the  school  was  now 
free  from  debt.  The  outcome  of  the  memorial  submitted  last 
year  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  been  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  framing  a  scheme,  a  draft  of  which  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Council,  under  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
schools  should  be  administered  in  the  future.  When  this  scheme 
was  sufficiently  matured,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governors 
would  be  called  to  consider  it.  In  their  memorial  the  Council 
had  explained  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  financial 
difficulties  under  which  it  had  laboured,  and  made  a  claim 
on  the  great  charitable  trusts  lately  liberated  in  the  City  of 
London. 
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The  success  which  attended  the  “  summer  gathering  ”  at 
Oxford  last  year  has  suggested  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  in¬ 
terested  in  University  extension  and  the  diffusion  of  culture, 
the  idea  of  holding  a  similar  gathering  in  Edinburgh  this 
slimmer.  A  letter  embodying  such  a  proposal  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  within  two  or  three  days  by  over  four  hundred 
Edinburgh  citizens  of  all  classes.  It  was  proposed  in  the  letter 
that  the  promoters  should  form  a  committee  to  arrange  for  a 
few  short  courses  of  four  or  five  lectures  each,  to  be  given  in  the 
class-rooms  of  the  University,  should  the  consent  of  the  Senatus 
be  obtained,  by  prominent  University  teachers,  extension  lec¬ 
turers,  and  others,  and  for  some  popular  addresses  in  the 
evenings  by  distinguished  public  men, — these  to  be  supplemented 
by  conversaziones,  concerts,  and  visits  to  places  of  interestin  the 
city  and  neighbourhood. 

TnE  late  Mr.  Richard  Hughes  Richards,  of  Newport,  Mon., 
has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  to  found  a  scholarship  for  natives  of  Car¬ 
diganshire.  s  The  scholarship  will  be  called  the  “Richards 
Scholarship,”  and  the  first  award  will  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  next  session. 

TnE  following  extracts  from  papers,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
“  Department  of  Superintendence,”  held  at  Washington  during 
the  month  of  March,  seem  to  us  of  particular  interest  just  now. 
We  pick  them  here  and  there  from  the  School  Journal  of  New 
York : — 

“  Sometimes  we  hear  an  education  of  the  senses  spoken  of,”  said 
Dr.  N.  M.  Butler,  “  as  if  it  were  something  that  required  no  purely 
mental  effort  or  co-operation.  This  involves  gross  psychological  error. 
The  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  taste  is  mental  training. 
The  eye  cannot  see,  it  is  only  an  optical  instrument.  The  lens  may  be 
perfect,  the  retina  healthy',  the  optic  nerve  intact,  yet  no  sight  results 
unless  the  optic  centres  of  the  brain  are  present,  and  are  in  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  optic  apparatus.  The  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis ,  of 
the  other  senses.  The  senses  are  truly'  the  ‘  windows  of  the  soul,’  but 
they  are  only  windows,  and  not,  as  some  would  seem  to  regard  them, 
souls.  The  ways  of  approach  to  the  mind  may  be  many  and  various, 
and  the  ends  for  which  it  is  approached  widely  different  in  character  and 
importance,  but  the  mind  remains  the  only  essential  element  in  the 
process.” 

“  Manual  training,”  said  Prof.  Allen,  “  is  thought-expression  by'  other 
means  than  gesture  or  verbal  language.  Do  pupils  in  our  ungraded  schools 
need  this  training  ?  This  question  requires  that  the  elements  of  a  good 
education  should  be  understood.  We  have  no  means  of  receiving  know¬ 
ledge  except  by  the  senses,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  indicating  know¬ 
ledge  excepting  by  the  same  avenues.  The  training  of  the  senses,  then, 
is  essential  to  the  getting  and  giving  of  information,  and  this  process  of 
getting  and  giving  rapidly  and  correctly  constitutes  the  first  element  in 
good  education.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  mind  all  of  tho  senses  must  be 
trained  by'  doing  things  and  by  thinking.  The  true  teacher  aims  to 
develop  the  whole  child,  and  this  cannot  better  be  commenced  than  by 
means  of  hand,  eye,  and  ear  work.” 

“It  seems  to  strike  some  persons  as  very  odd,”  said  Supt.  E.  P.  Seaver, 
“that  anything  worthy  the  name  of  liberal  culture  should  be  imparted 
by  a  mechanic  arts  school.  The  wits  treat  the  idea  with  ridicule,  and  the 
philosophers  gravely'  wag  their  heads  as  if  doubting  the  entire  sanity'  of  a 
mind  possessed  of  such  a  notion.  Both  illustrate  the  vigour  with  which 
old  ways  of  looking  at  things  survive.  Ever  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
the  habit  has  been  to  associate  liberal  culture  with  classical  studies,  and 
with  classical  studies  alone.  The  liberally  educated  man  has  been  taken 
to  be  a  man  well  versed  in  the  languages  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
No  knowledge  of  physical  nature,  however  profound,  no  success  in  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention,  however  brilliant,  could  quite  make  up  for  lack  of 
classical  learning.  Hence  great  naturalists,  physicists,  chemists, 
mechanicians,  architects,  engineers  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  little 
inferior  to  what  they  might  have  been  if  only  their  youth  had  been  spent 
in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.” 

“  Supt.  F.  M.  Campbell  defined  the  word  commonwealth  to  mean  not 
the  common  riches  or  money,  but  the  common  well-being,  that  soundness 
or  health  of  a  community  which  necessarily  is  common  to  all,  because  every' 
man’s  well-being  in  the  highest  sense  is  a  contribution  to  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  well-being  of  all.  Public  virtue,  then,  and  public  intelligence 
constitute  the  true  commonwealth,  and  these  can  be  attained  in  but  one 
way',  by  the  attainment  in  every  individual  member  of  the  community  of 
personal  virtue  and  personal  intelligence.  Higher  education,  he  said, 
means  not  any  particular  study  or  set  of  studies,  nor  any'  particular 
method,  or  plan,  or  grade  of  instruction,  but  all  education  which  is  wisely 
adapted  to  a  certain  higher  end,  the  end,  namely,  of  the  complete 
development  of  full  intellectual  and  moral  manhood  and  womanhood.  If 
the  true  well-being  of  society  consists  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
its  individual  members,  and  if  the  true  function  of  the  state  is  to  secure 
these — guarding  its  very'  existence  from  crime  in  the  present  generation 
and  from  ignorance  in  the  coming  generation — it  is  easy'  to  see  what  are 
the  true  relations  of  the  state  and  higher  education.  This  education  is 


the  thing  of  all  others  which  the  state  must  at  any  cost  and  at  all  hazard 
secure  and  maintain.” 


The  following  extract  from  a  headmaster’s  letter  to  his  govern¬ 
ing  body,  says  the  St.  James’s  Gazette,  lets  us  behind  the  scones 
and  shows,  what  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  baneful  and 
far-reaching  influence  of  Eton  and  Winchester  scholarships  : — 

‘  ‘  The  competition  of  the  schools  for  promising  pupils  has  in  the  last 
few  years  reached  such  a  point  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  any 
boy's  of  the  kind  that  will  afterwards  win  good  scholarships  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  or  other  high  distinctions,  unless  we  can  offer  them  larger 
inducement  than  even  those  which  your  liberality  has  as  yet  provided. 
The  Schoolmaster’ s  Calendar  is  in  every  anxious  parent’s  hands;  and  there 
ho  finds  that  some  twenty'-four  of  the  best  schools  offer  a  large  number 
of  scholarships,  of  which  the  first,  ninety  require,  on  an  average,  only' 
£25  per  annum  to  be  still  paid  by  the  parent.  I  myself  would  be  content 
to  work  on  non-competitive  principles ;  but  then  distinctions  cannot  be 
looked  for  in  any  abundance.’  ’ 

The  headmaster  accordingly  urges  his  council  to  add  £70  or 
£80  a  year  to  each  of  the  annual  scholarships.  That  is  to  say, 
a  poor  school,  with  poorly  paid  masters,  is  driven  by  Eton  and 
Winchester  to  go  into  the  market  and  bid  several  hundreds  a 
year  for  youthful  prodigies,  “  because  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  quite  apart  from  any  lower  motives  of  vanity,  that  it 
should  contain  a  sufficient  leaven  of  ability  of  a  high  order.” 
Scholarships  at  the  smaller  Cambridge  colleges  are  now  un- 
blu shingly  decided  by  the  haggle  of  the  market,  and  Mark 
Pattison’s  bitter  jibe — “  I  can’t  let  Brown  go  for  less  than  £80, 
lie’s  a  bit  of  a  genius ;  but  you  shall  have  Jones,  a  good  steady 
lad,  for  £50” — would  now  be  pointless.  Here  is  the  precis  of  a 
correspondence  that  has  passed,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
between  a  headmaster  and  a  college  tutor:— “H.M. — You 
advertise  scholarships  maximum  value  £70.  I  am  sending  iu 
Robinson,  but  his  lowest  figure  is  £60.”  C.T. — “If  Robinson 
is  worth  £60  he  will  get  it.”  The  list  appears  without  Robin¬ 
son’s  name,  and  with  one  scholarship  of  £50  awarded.  The 
tutor  writes— “  Robinson  was  worth  £50,  but  £60  was  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price  for  him,  and  we  really  could  not  afford  it.” 

Several  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Paley,  the  eminent 
classical  scholar,  have  purchased  his  classical  library,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. 


The  Home  Secretary  recently  received  a  deputation  at  the 
Home  Office  from  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  its  object 
being  to  urge  the  desirability  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Elementary 
Education  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  children 
employed  in  theatres,  music-halls,  and  other  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Cardinal  Manning,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said 
that  he  knew  of  cases  in  which  children  were  taken  away  from 
school  in  order  to  be  trained  for  the  stage,  and  thus  the  whole 
period  of  their  life  was  absorbed  during  which  education  could 
be  given,  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  they  had  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  the  streets  in  returning  home  from  the 
theatres  at  night.  Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell  instanced  cases  of  children 
doing  two  performances  at  a  theatre  a  day,  and  supposed  to  go 
full  time  to  school.  The  teacher  of  one  child  aged  seven  gave 
evidence  that  she  had  to  allow'  the  child  to  sit  at  school  and  do 
nothing.  In  one  case  the  attendances  at  school  during  rehearsals 
were  only  three  a  week,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  ten.  The 
Home  Secretary,  in  reply,  said  that  he  should  take  the  infor¬ 
mation  into  his  most  careful  consideration.  It  was  a  large  and 
difficult  subject,  in  which,  of  course,  legislation  would  not  be 
easy,  and  lie  could  not  enter  into  any  pledge  or  undertaking  on 
the  subject.  It  was  quite  clear,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
deputation,  that  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  would  not  be 
sufficient.  The  deputation  contemplated  prohibition  in  this  kind 
of  employment  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  was  a  very  large 
measure,  and  he  could  only  say  that  their  observations  should 
have  his  most  careful  consideration. 


An  important  new  educational  society  has  just  been  formed 
it  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  “  Die  none  Deutsche  Schule.”  The 
nain  objects  of  the  association  are 1.  The  establishment  of  an 
Independent  “  Educational  Administrative  Department,”  with  a 
greater  participation  of  professional  men  than  has  hitherto  been 
die  case,  and  with  a  more  ample  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
luties  of  the  parents.  2.  The  promulgation  of  a  law  for  in¬ 
struction  and  for  the  restriction  of  examinations.  3.  The  intro- 
1  notion  of  more  efficient  hygienics  in  schools.  4.  Better 
orofessional  preparation  of  teachers  in  universities.  5.  Equali¬ 
sation  of  the  rights  of  the  Gymnasia  with  the  Realschulen.  A 
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general  meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  held  shortly,  when  a  detailed 
programme  will  be  submitted  for  discussion. 

A  meeting  of  the  Arnold  Memorial  Committee  has  been  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster.  Mr.  G.  W.  Russell,  hon.  secretary, 
stated  that  £6,840  was  in  hand,  including  £1,000  from  America. 
Of  this  sum  £1,763  was  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  fund, 
£4,902  for  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  £174  for  a  bust  in  the  Abbey.  The 
committee  recommended  that  600  guineas  should  be  paid  for  a 
bust,  and  the  remainder  invested  in  the  names  of  Mrs.  Arnold’s 
trustees  under  her  marriage  settlement  for  her  benefit.  Lord 
Justice  Coleridge  moved  that  the  recommendation  should  be 
adopted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  600  guineas  would,  he 
said,  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Abbey  in  fees  for  the  placing  of 
the  memorial.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed. 

By  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
International  Congress  of  Elementary  Education  will  be  held  at 
Paris,  from  August  11th  to  18th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  The  following  are  the  chief  questions  for  discussion 
— (1)  Under  what  form  and  to  what  extent  can  professional 
(agricultural,  industrial,  commercial)  instruction  be  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  lower  and  higher  grades  and  in  training 
colleges  ?  (2)  How  far  women  should  be  employed  in  elementary 
education  as  teachers,  heads  of  schools,  and  inspectresses. 
(3)  The  functions  and  the  organisations  of  the  practising  schools 
attached  to  training  colleges  and  institutions  of  a  like  character. 

The  prompt  and  effectual  help  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  sound  education  is  needed  and  urgently  requested 
for  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College.  Though  it  is  now  in  a 
healthy  condition  as  regards  its  functional  arrangements,  yet, 
unless  faith  and  work  combine  to  save  it,  its  dissolution  is  im¬ 
pending.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  expectations.  It  is  full  to 
overflowing;  it  carries  off  each  year  most  of  the  distinctions  in 
the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Syndicate  Examination ;  its  students 
are  in  request  as  mistresses  in  high  schools.  And  yet,  unless 
some  unexpected  help  comes,  the  Maria  Grey  College  will  before 
long  have  to  close.  There  is  a  debt  of  nearly  £500,  and  a  j'early 
deficit  of  over  £100.  It  may  be  asked  why  so  flourishing  an  in¬ 
stitution,  is  not  self-supporting.  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
students’  fees  almost  cover  the  expenses  of  the  college ;  but  for 
a  training  college  a  practising  school  is  a  necessity,  and  a  school 
which  satisfies  the  requisite  conditions  cannot,  at  least  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fitzroy  Square,  pay  its  own  way.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  has  become  of  Mclme.  Schwabe’s  generous 
offer  of  £2,000.  It  was  publicly  announced  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Drapers’  Hall  in  August,  1887,  which  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mdme. 
Schwabe  was  carried  with  acclamations. 

The  omission  of  School  Boards  from  the  scheme  of  local 
government  in  Scotland  has  caused  some  regret.  School  Boards 
are  universal  in  Scotland,  and  their  inclusion  would  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  such  difficulties  as  would  have  beset  the 
same  proposal  in  England.  Moreover,  the  blemishes  on  the 
School  Board  system  in  Scotland  all  arise  from  the  parish,  which 
is  the  unit  of  area,  being  in  many  cases  too  small.  This  leads  to 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  offices,  and  therefore  to  in¬ 
creased  expense.  It  leads  also  to  the  intrusion  into  the  boards 
of  petty  parochial  jealousies,  which  would  have  no  place  in  boards 
chosen  from  a  wider  area.  The  proposal  to  appropriate  Scot¬ 
land  s  share  of  the  probate  duties  for  the  relief  of  school  fees  has 
given  satisfaction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  free  education  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  of  Treasury  grants,  would  have  been  so 
quietly  accepted.  The  advocates  of  universal  free  education 
object,  of  course,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  half-hearted  and  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  Government  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  glad  to  go 
1  urthor  if  they  had  had  more  money  at  their  disposal.  They 
could  not  have  abolished  school  fees  entirely  without  making 
a  fresh  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  £100,000  at  least,  and  that  could 
not  have  been  proposed  without  raising  a  host  of  troublesome 
questions,  both  of  principle  and  of  expediency.  According  to 
the  latest  return,  the  school  pence  paid  by  children  in  all  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  1888  amounted  to  £307,294,  apart  from  a  further 
sum  of  £20,172  paid  by  parochial  boards.  Now,  if  the  whole  of 
ocotland  s  share  of  the  probate  duty  had  been  applied  in  relief  of 
fees  it  would  have  fallen  short  of  what  would  be  required  to  make 
education  universally  free  by  more  than  £100,000.  These  ob¬ 


jectors  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  to  the  Government  for  having 
settled  the  question  in  so  easy  and  acceptable  a  manner,  without 
raising  controversy  over  principles. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wilde,  M.A.,  one  of  the  senior  Inspectors  under 
the  Education  Department,  has  been  inquiring  for  some  months 
past  into  the  operation  of  the  Victorian  educational  system.  He 
reports  that  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography  the  upper  classes  in  the  colonial  schools  are  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  but  in  needle¬ 
work  and  discipline  the  English  schools  are  somewhat  superior. 
He  strongly  condemns  payment  by  results  as  practised  in 
Victoria,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  cramming. 

The  students  of  the  ancient  University  of  Genoa  must  be 
singularly  unlike  “  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play  ”  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  and  Cam.  The  Italian  students  actually  desire 
a  competent  professor  of  mathematics,  vigorously  protest  against 
the  fitness  of  the  existing  professor,  and  in  general  meeting 
assembled  came  to  the  conclusion  of  demanding  by  telegraph  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  the  appointment  of  a  new  professor. 
In  our  ancient  universities,  the  honour  students  find  it  a  serious 
waste  of  time  to  attend  college  lectures,  and  so  they  desert  the 
lecture  hall  for  the  rooms  of  their  private  tutor.  The  ordinary 
pass  student  is  also  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  his  lec¬ 
tures.  He  also,  like  the  honour  student,  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
private  “  coach”  to  pull  him  through  his  examinations.  To  think  of 
them  in  open  meeting  discussing  the  proper  filling  of  a  professorial 
Chair  is  simply  impossible.  The  Genoese  students  are  of  very 
different  temper.  The  Education  Minister  taking  no  notice  of 
their  singular  demand,  the  whole  body  of  the  students  joined 
the  mathematical,  men  in  a  general  strike,  and  declined  to 
attend  any  lectures.  Thus  the  University  is  closed  until  this 
odd  dispute  is  composed. 

A  Btel  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  and  to  provide 
Continuation  Schools  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Amongst  the  members  whose  names  are  on  the  book  of 
the  Bill  are  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide  for  continuing  the  education 
of  children  who  are  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  attending 
the  day  schools,  and  are  beginning  to  be  employed  in  manual 
labour,  and  thus  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  national  out¬ 
lay  on  elementary  schools.  In  these  continuation  schools  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  education  of  an  interesting  and  practical 
character,  such  as  will  be  attractive  to  children  and  of  service 
to  them  in  their  daily  employments.  The  Bill  does  not  make 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory,  save  in  the  case 
of  children  who,  not  having  passed  the  exemption  standard,  elect 
to  continue  their  education  in  a  continuation  school  instead  of 
a  day  school.  Such  children  will  remain  in  the  continuation 
school  till  they  have  passed  the  exemption  standard  or  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  It  will  thus  allow  children  who  have  not 
passed  the  exemption  standard  at  thirteen  to  attend  at  a  con¬ 
tinuation  school  until  they  either  pass  that  standard  or  reach  the 
age  of  fifteen,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  attend  a  day  school 
until  the  age  of  fourteen. 

A  letter  from  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  Sir  John  Puleston, 
M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  New  Code  and  Welsh  schools,  has  been 
published.  This  letter  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  how  little 
there  is  in  common  in  an  English  Vice-President  and  a  foreign 
Minister  of  Education.  The  people  of  Wales  at  present  and  their 
representatives  make  much  ado  about  the  teaching  of  the  Welsh 
language,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  must  take 
account  of  this  local  feeling.  He  is  at  great  pains  to  explain 
that  anything  in  the  New  Code  that  looks  as  if  Welsh  was  not 
justly  treated  cannot  rightly  be  so  interpreted. 

“  The  words,”  he  writes,  “  ‘  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  ’  (note  to 
Schedule  1 )  refer  to  the  substitution  of  dictation  for  composition  in  the 
upper  standards  generally,  and  the  inspectors  will  certainly  be  instructed 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  translation  of  Welsh  into  English,  or 
the  rendering  in  English  of  a  story  read  in  Welsh.  We  must  not  en¬ 
courage  the  Welsh  language  at  the  expense  of  English,  hut  rather  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  sounder  and  more  rapid  acquisition  of  English,  and  with 
that  object  the  use  of  bilingual  reading  books,  sanctioned  in  footnote  23, 
will  enable  Welsh  and  English  to  be  acquired  pari  passu  in  all  the  stan- 
dai’ds.  It  is  clearly  for  the  managers  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of 
using  these  books,  the  concession  being  granted  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  and  being,  indeed,  the  obvious  antecedent  of  the  new  regulation 
as  to  composition  in  the  upper  standards.” 
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Educational  Catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 


MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES. 

A  Collection  of  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  Trigonometry,  Mensura¬ 
tion,  Theory  of  Equations,  Analytical  Geometry,  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  for  Army  and  Indian  Civil  Service  Candidates.  By 
J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College,  and  R, 
Browde  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  College. 
6s.  [ Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 

FENDLEBURY’S  ARITHMETIC. 

With  8000  Examples.  New  and  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Stereotyped,  With  or  without  Answers.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 
In  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Examples  in  separate  volume,  3s. 

[ Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 

This  Arithmetic  has  been  introduced  into  a  great  number  of  the  large  Public 
Schools  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  has  been  highly  praised  by 
the  Mathematical  Masters  of  several  of  the  leading  educational  institutions. 
Prospectus  sent  free  on  application. 

“  A  very  full,  concise,  and  accurate  arithmetic.”— Jo  arnal  of  Education. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

Examples  and  Examination  Papers  in  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Heat,  Light,  Chemistry,  and  Electricity.  By  W. 
Gallatly,  Assistant  Examiner  at  London  University.  4s. 

[■ Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Set  at  the  C.  S.,  Society  of  Arts,  and  other  Examinations.  With 
Preliminary  Exercises.  Collected  or  written  by  J.  T.  Medhurst, 

A. K.C.,  F.S.S.,  F.  S.  Accts.  and  Auditors,  Lecturer  in  Book¬ 
keeping,  City  of  London  College.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  in  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Compiled  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  (editor  of  the“  Examina¬ 
tion  Series  ”).  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd,  [School  Examination  Series, 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Parti. — Inorganic  Chemistry.  {Just  published.)  Compiled  hy 
R.  E.  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Science  Master,  Bradford  Grammar 
School.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  [School Examination  Series. 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  ADDITION. 

(Simple  and  Compound.)  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  various  Commercial  Certificates,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  Certificate,  Bank  Clerkships,  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  By  W.  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S.,  Master  of  C.  S. 
Dept.,  Mathematical  'School,  Rochester.  Fcap.  4to,  Is.  {The 
Answers  separate  supplied  to  Masters  only.) 

.  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Sketches  made  on  the  spots  repre¬ 
sented,  and  Drawings  of  the  Fortifications,  &c.,  Maps  and  Plans,  4s. 

CXISAR’S  SEVENTH  CAMPAIGN  IN  GAUL,  B.C.  52. 

DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  Lib.  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Ex¬ 
cursus,  and  Tables  of  Idioms,  hy  the  Rev.  W.  Cookworthy 
Compton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Uppingham  School. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES 

ontheSyntax  of  the  “Revised Latin  Primer”  and  “  Shorter  Latin 
Primer.”  With  Vocabulary  hy  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A., 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Rook  is  intended  to  accompany  Dr.  Kennedy’s  “  Revised  Latin  Primer  ” 
and  “  Shorter  Latin  Primer,”  but  may  be  used  with  any  Grammar. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  practice  in  oratio  obliqua.  The  Syntax 
rules  are  by  the  kind  consent  of  Dr.  Kennedy  taken  from  the  new  Primers. 

XENOPHON’S  HELLENICS.  Book  II. 

With  Notes  and  Analysis  hy  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A., 

B. D.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Set  for  the  London  Matriculation  Exam.,  June,  1890,  and  for  the  Preliminary 
in  Arts,  &c.,  at  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

FACILIORA. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Book  on  a  New  Principle.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Seager,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  6d. 

EASY  TRANSLATIONS 

of  Nepos,  Csesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  &c,,  for  Retranslation  into 
Latin.  By  T.  Collins,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  EXAMS. 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

1889-90. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

"W.  (L  <L  flDatnc.  Books. 

The  Matriculation  Directory,  with  complete  Answers  to  the  Papers 
price  Is.  A  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for 
the  Examination,  and  of  Authors  prescribed. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  3rd  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Latin.  2nd  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers.  Is, 

Matriculation  French  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  Is. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Vocabularies,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d, 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Literal  Translation,  Is. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Text  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Complete,  2s.  6d. 


1H.  <Z.  <L  Inter.  Hits  Kooks. 

Intermediate  Arts  Guides.  Containing  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Exam¬ 
ination,  and  a  full  Guide  to  the  selection  of  suitable  Books  and  Authors  for  1889. 
No.  3,  July  1888.  Back  numbers  may  be  had.  Price  Is. 

The  Intermediate  Arts  Guide  with  full  Answers  to  all  the  Examination 
Papers.  Price  2s.  6d.,  bound  in  leatherette. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  For  Inter.  Arts  and  Science.  2nd  Edition.  3s. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers.  All  set  up  to  1888  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  present  Regulations,  Is,  6d, 

FOR  1890. 

Havelok  the  Dane  (A  Translation  ) .  For  Inter,  Arts  Honours.  3s. 


LI.  <L.  C.  B.H.  Books, 

B.A.  Guides.  Contents:  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— A  Practical 
Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and 
of  Authors  prescribed  for  the  next  year.  Price  Is. 

Model  Answers  to  B.A.  Papers  (for  1888)  by  Graduates  at  the  head  of  the 
degree  lists  in  each  department.  Price  2s.  6d. 

B.A.  Mathematics,  Questions  and  Solutions.  2nd  Edition.  Containing 
all  the  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  the  B.A.  Examinations,  including 
1S88,  with  complete  Solutions ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books  for  Private 
Students.  Price  3s. 

Reprints  of  Exam.  Papers  for  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  with  Full  Answers  to  1888 

French  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s. 

Mixed  Mathematics  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  Examination  Papers.  Price  2s, 

FOR  1889. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  Translation.  3s. 

Notes  on  the  Shepherd’s  Calender.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Greek  History— Special  Period  set  for  1889.  is. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  Sc  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  AND  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

LESSING’S  IiAOKOON.  'With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  &c.  By 
A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

EDITED  BY  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROSSE.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Genealogical 
Tables  and  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“The  editor  has  done  his  part  exceptionally  well.  Reveals  the  careful  and 
experienced  teacher. .  .  .  The  best  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.”— Educational 
Times 

“  Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  students  of  German.”— Scotsman. 
GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 

“  In  form  and  matter  may  be  pronounced  perfect.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
SCHIIiIiER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  a  complete  Commentary,  and  Map. 
Sixth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

“  As  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  could  be  desired.  — Athenamm. 
SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  School  Edition.  With  Map.  2s. 

SCHILLER’S  HISTORISCHE  SKIZZEN.  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  and 
Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Map. 
2s.  6d. 

“  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  of  the  Series  for  German  students. .  .  . 
Delightful  reading,  moderate  in  compass,  and  not  too  difficult  in  style.”— Saturday 
Review. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.  A  Comedy.  WTith  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim  has  certainly  done  his  work  thoroughly  and  well.” — Academy. 
LESSING’S  NATHAN  DER  WEISE.  With  English  Notes,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

“  It  stands  without  a  rival.” — Educational  Times. 

“  Will  henceforth  be  indispensable.” — Academy. 

GOETHE’S  IPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  3s. 

HEINE’S  FROSA.  Being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.  Edited  with 
English  Notes,  &c.  Second  Edition.  4s.  Gd, 

HEINE’S  HARZREISE.  With  a  Life  of  Heine,  &c.  2s.  Gd. ;  stiff  covers, 

Is.  6d. 

“  A  model  of  clearness  and  condensation.” — Saturday  Revieiv. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  from  Modern  German  Writers. 

Part  I.  With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  Complete  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  Fifth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Paet  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Of  the  notes  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly.” — Athenceum. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim  understands  the  art  of  educational  selection.  The  notes,  too,  are 
most  carefully  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

Paet  III.  In  preparation. 

NIEBUHR’S  GRIECHISCHE  HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN.  Tales  of 
Greek  Heroes.  Edited  with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  for  Schools,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

“  The  most  perfect  edition  of  this  little  classic  which  has  ever  been  produced,  and 
we  confidently  recommend  it  .’’—Liverpool  Mercury. 


FRENCH  CLASSICS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

EDITED  BY  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A., 

Late  French  Master  at  Harrow  School. 

CORNEILLE’S  CINNA.  With  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.  2s. ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

“  The  wants  of  the  young  student  are  well  provided  for  in  the  explanatory  notes 
and  glossary.  ’  ’ — Schoolmaster. 

RACINE’S  ANDROMAQUE,  and  CORNEILLE’S  LE  MENTEUR. 

With  Louis  Racine’s  Life  of  his  Father.  2s.  6d. 

MOLIERE’S  LES  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAFIN.  With  Voltaire’s  Life 

of  Molifere.  Stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

MOLIERE’S  LES  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAFIN,  and  RACINE'S 
ATHALIE.  With  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Molffire.  2s.  6d. 

MOLIERE’S  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.  With  Notes,  Glossary,  &c., 

2s. ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME 

DE  SEVIGNE  AND  HER  CHIEF  CONTEMPORARIES.  Intended 

more  especially  for  Girls’  Schools.  3s. 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  2s.  Gd. 

VOYAGE  AUTOUR  DE  MA  CHAMBRE,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre  ; 
Ourika,  by  Madame  de  Duras;  Le  Vieux  Tailleur,  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  ;  La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  ;  Les 
Jumeaux  de  l’Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About  ;  Mesaventures 
d’un  Ecolier,  by  Rudolphe  Topffer.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor¬ 
rected.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Those  who  wish  to  read  some  of  the  best  French  novels  with  an  intelligent 
appreciation  cannot  do  better  than  take  M.  Masson  as  their  instructive  guide.”— 

Athenceum. 

VOYAGE  AUTOUR  DE  MA  CHAMBRE.  Separately,  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

REGNARD’S  LE  JOUER,  and  BRUEY’S  AND  FALAPRAT'S  LE 
GRONDEUR.  2s.  Gd. 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 

BRACHET’S  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition, 
Corrected  from  the  Twentieth  French  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.— 
“  In  every  page  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  art  of  exposition  is  conspicuous.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BRACHET’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE.  With  a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  George  Saintsbuey, 

M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Index.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

“  An  extraordinary  achievement  in  scholarship.”— Athenceum. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  the  same 

Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

“  It  is  in  many  ways  a  masterpiece.”— Athenceum. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HODGKIN. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
THE  DYNASTY  OF  THEODOSIUS  ;  or, Eighty 
Years’  Struggle  with  the  Barbarians.  By  TnoMAS 
Hodgkin,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Author  of  “  Italy 
and  her  Invaders.” 

***  In  this  volume  the  Author  describes  in  brief  out¬ 
line  the  leading  events  recorded  in  the  fir  si  two  volumes 
of  his  book,  “ Italy  and  her  Invaders.1' 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK. 

Just  published,  Tenth  Edition,  Revised  to  December, 
1888.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD. 

***  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  the 
alterations  during  the  past  year  have  been  embodied. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 
GRAY.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse,  M.A.,  Clark  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Sup¬ 
plementary  Notes  for  Schools,  by  Foster  Watson, 
M.A. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
GR2ECE  REDDENDA ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Practice  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Anglice 
Reddenda,”  “  Euripides’  Alcestis,”  &c. 


NEW  BOOKS, 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  cloth,  18s. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Pli.D.,  Editor  of  Lewis 
and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary. 

***  This  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  ivork, 
but  an  independent  Dictionary  intended  to  include  all 
that  a  student  needs ,  after  acquiring  the  elements  of 
grammar,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin  Authors 
commonly  read  in  schools. 

“  Within  the  limits  he  has  chosen  to  assign  himself, 
Dr.  Lewis  has  produced  a  work  without  a  rival  among 
school  dictionaries.” — Classical  Revieiv. 

Just  published.  New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  Vol.  I.,  9s. ; 

Vol.  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  16s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Min- 

chin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 

“By  far  the  best  treatise  on  statics  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.” — Neio  York  Nation. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  COLONIES.  Vol.  I.  By  C.  P. 

Lucas,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  London.  With  11  Maps. 

***  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  a  description 
of  the  Colonies  in  subordination  to  their  History,  and 
as  connected  parts  of  a  single  Empire.  The  latest 
statistics  have  been  given,  and  the  book  has  been  revised 
throughout  by  persons  possessing  special  local  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  several  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ART¬ 
IST.  A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Cambridge  University  (Extension)  Lecturer  in 
Literature. 

Just  ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  De- 

liveredin  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  G.  G. 
Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

***  Uniform  with  “Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.” 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  MONRO’S  SCHOOL  EDI¬ 
TION  OF  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
HOMER. -ILIAD.  Books  XIII. -XXIV.  (for 

Schools).  With  Introduction,  a  brief  Homeric  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Notes,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  a  “  Grammar  of  the 
Homeric  Dialect.” 

“  Mr.  Monro’s  Iliad  is  the  edition  for  English  schools, 
and  can  be  neglected  with  impunity  by  no  student.”— 

Guardian. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HOMER.— ILIAD.  Books  I.-XII.  (for  Schools) . 
With  an  Introduction,  a  brief  Homeric  Grammar, 
and  Notes,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Book  I.,  separately,  2s. 

“  Will  supersede,  as  it  deserves  to  supersede,  all  its 
I  predecessors,”—^.  James’s  Gazette. 


Full  Clarendon  Press  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES  PUKING-  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

AT  M.A.,  1883, 

A  Student  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1888, 

26  Students  passed. 

Being  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this  Exam,  up 

to  this  date  (see below). 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1838, 

43  Students  passed. 

Being  the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  one  Institution  at  this  Exam. 

Nine  also  passed  the  Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Science  Exams,  out  of  eleven  who 

went  up. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

Pour  Students  took  Honours. 

33  Students  passed. 

Being  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  passed  by  any  Institution. 


A  copy  op  the  B.A.  and  Inter.  Arts  Pass  Lists  will  de  sent  post-free 

ON  APPLICATION. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1839, 

33  Students  were  successful. 

Being  by  far  the  largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this  Examination. 
AH  other  Correspondence  Classes  together  show  only  one  student  on 
the  University  List. 


B.A.  EXAM.,  1889. 

Short  Courses  in  Special  Subjects,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  Lessons,  and  completely  covering  the  ground  required,  are 
provided  in—  £.  s<  a. 

(1)  Latin  Grammar  and.  Composition  .  1  11  6 

(2)  Latin  Composition  and  Unseens...  ...  ...  1  11  6 

[Unseens  may  be  taken  along  with  (1)  for  an 
additional  fee  of  10s.  6ci.] 

(3)  Roman  History,  including  Special  Period  and 

Geography . 1  11  G 

(4)  Latin  Authors  and  Special  Period  of  History  1  11  6 

[The  Authors  may  be  taken  along  with  (1), 

(2),  or  (3)  for  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  Gci.] 

(5)  Greek  Grammar  and  Unseens  .  1  11  G 

(6)  Extended  Course  of  Greek  Unseens  .  1  11  G 

[Course  (5)  may  be  taken  to  include  (6)  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  6cl.] 

(7)  Grecian  History,  including  Special  Period  and 

Geography .  Ill  6 

(8)  Greek  Authors  and  Special  Period  of  History  ...  1  11  6 

[Greek  Authors  may  be  taken  along  with  (7) 
for  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  Gci.] 

(9)  Logic  or  (10)  Psychology  and  Ethics  .  1  11  6 

(11)  French . 2  2  0 

(12)  Extended  Course  in  Latin  Prose  .  1  11  6 

A  favourable  composition  fee  is  charged  when  several  short  Courses 
are  taken,  especially  if  in  kindred  subjects. 


Prospectus  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  1  STRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  W.G. 


SCALE  or  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


j  £.  s.  d. 

Outer  Pages  and  Facing  Matter  .  5  10  0 

Other  Pages  . . .  4  10  0 

Two-thirds  Page  . . .  3  10  0 

HalbPagc .  2  10  0 

,,  Facing  Matter  .  3  0  0 

Quarter-Page  .  1  10  0 

Column,  or  One-third  Pago  .  2  0  0 

Half-Column  .  12  6 

Six  Lines  and  under .  0  3  6 

Per  Line  Additional .  0  0  6 
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The  Chaiuty  Commissioners  have  shown  extraordinary 
activity  of  late,  and  are  carrying  out  a  hold  and  difficult 
constructive  policy  as  regards  the  metropolis.  With  patience, 
tact,  and  perseverance,  they  have  been  collecting  and 
connecting  elements  hitherto  isolated ;  and  with  these 
they  are  building  -  up  wide  and  large  foundations,  and  are 
bringing  previously  existing  institutions  into  something 
like  a  system  by  means  of  scholarships  leading  from 
one  to  the  other.  This  policy  is  exhibited  in  their  recent 
schemes  for  new  schools,  in  their  attitude  towards  Poly¬ 
technic  Institutes,  and  in  the  new  regulations  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  Endowred  Schools. 

Their  most  recent  scheme  is  one  for  the  establishment  of 
Central  Foundation  Schools  for  the  City.  The  contributions 
from  Alleyn’s  Estate  at  Dulwich  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Boto'lph,  Bishopsgate,  the  Corporation  for  Middle 
Class  Education,  the  Bishopsgate  Ward  Schools,  and  the 
St.  Ethelburga’s  Society,  are  all  absorbed  in  this  scheme, 
out  of  which  are  to  appear  a  new  Girls’  School  in  Spital 
Square,  Bishopsgate— the  Cowper  Street  School  taking  the 
place  of  the  corresponding  Boys’  School — and  a  new  Higher 
Commercial  School  or  Institute,  the  site  for  which  is 
not  yet  fixed.  All  these  are  to  he  under  a  new  govern¬ 
ing  body  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  City,  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  the  Corporations,  Companies,  and  Parishes 
concerned. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  contains 
important  information  on  the  other  two  matters  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely,  the  “Inspection  of  Foundations 
regulated  by  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,”  and 
the  “  Proceedings  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act,  1883,”  which  have  resulted  in  the  development 
of  Polytechnic  Institutes  in  different  districts  of  London. 
The  system  of  inspection  of  Endowed  Schools  instituted  by 
the  Commissioners  is,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  reorganisation  of  foundations 
which  is  gradually  being  carried  out  under  the  several 
Endowed  Schools  Acts ;  and  the  Commissioners  are  manifestly 
justified  in  suggesting  that  Parliament  should  consider  the 
expediency  of  adjusting  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  which  are 
at  present  limited,  both  in  duration  and  scope,  to  the  per¬ 
manent  character  which  the  educational  work  undertaken  by 
the  Commissioners  has  now  definitely  assumed. 

The  question  of  Polytechnic  Institutes  for  London  is  a 
large  and  important  one.  The  origin  and  history  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Regent  Street  and  of  the  People’s 
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Palace  at  Mile  End  are  well  known  to  everybody.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  similar  Institutes 
has  sprung  directly  out  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  City 
Parochial  Charities.  In  considering  how  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  should  be  applied,  the  Commissioners  were 
drawn  to  the  object  of  providing  technical  instruction 
combined  with  rational  recreation  for  the  young  of  both 
sexes  who  have  quitted  school  and  have  not  yet  been 
absorbed  in  the  full  duties  and  responsibilities  of  active 
life.  They  considered  the  two  Institutes  above  referred 
to  worthy  of  public  support,  and  they  resolved  to  take 
them  as  models  for  similar  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  London.  These  views  were  powerfully  seconded 
by  public  opinion  and  public  effort  throughout  the 
metropolis.  A  committee  was  formed  for  South  London 
which  undertook  the  collection  of  funds,  to  be  met 
with  a  corresponding  grant  from  the  Commissioners  up  to 
the  limit  of  £150,000.  This  committee,  guided  chiefly  by 
the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  and  aided  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  and  the  City 
Corporation,  has  already  secured  the  site  and  buildings  of 
the  Royal  Naval  School  at  New  Cross  for  one  Institute,  and 
the  Training  College  and  School  in  the  Borough  Road  as  the 
site  of  another,  to  which  the  Victoria  Hall  will  be  affiliated ; 
and  it  hopes  to  establish  a  third  at  or  near  the  Albert 
Palace,  at  Battersea. 

A  committee  has  also  been  formed  for  North  London,  in¬ 
cluding  Finsbury,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  and  Hackney ;  and 
for  this  district  four  Polytechnics  are  asked  for,  the  cost  of 
their  establishment  and  maintenance  requiring  a  capital  sum 
of  not  less  than  £400,000.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton 
has  generously  promised  that,  if  arrangements  “  satisfactory 
to  his  lordship  can  be  effected,  he  will  be  prepared  to  give  a 
site  in  Clerkenwell  for  the  purposes  of  a  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute.”  This  proposal  the  Commissioners  have  accepted,  and 
they  intimate  that  confidential  negotiations  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  by  -which  they  hope  to  “  procure  the  establishment  of 
an  Institution  of  the  first  rank  of  importance  in  this  very 
populous  centre  of  some  of  the  most  skilled  industries  of  the 
metropolis.”  According  to  the  views  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  Institutes  “  will  supplement  the  practical  training  of  the 
workshop  by  such  instruction  as  will  make  the  ordinary 
workman  more  skilful  and  more  intelligently  interested  in 
his  work.”  Next,  “  it  is  highly  desirable  that  such  Institutes 
should,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  intimate  connexion  with 
those  which  provide  a  higher  range  of  technical  instruction;” 
and  then,  “  if  such  a  hope  should  be  realised,  the  entire 
organised  system  would  combine,  first,  a  number  of  Insti¬ 
tutes  adapted  to  the  ordinary  workman ;  secondly,  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction  suited  to  the  more  skilful  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  ;  and  thirdly,  a  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
highest  levels  of  applied  science,  and  for  opportunities  of 
pursuing  researches  and  experiments  by  which  the  industrial 
arts  may  be  advanced  and  perfected.” 

The  whole  scheme  is  so  grand,  thorough,  and  comprehensive 
that  it  seemed  until  lately  visionary  and  utopian  ;  now, 
however,  it  is  so  far  developed  that  success  seems  not  merely 
possible,  but  almost  certain.  The  Charity  Commissioners 
seem  to  be  emancipated  from  the  petty  and  finicking  methods 
which  have  become  proverbially  associated  with  English 
administrative  commissions. 


The  New  Code,  which  is  now  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  came  to  hand  as  we  were  going  to  press  last  month, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  see  how  it  is  received  by  the 
different  sections  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  promotion  of  elementary  education.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Lowe’s  famous  and  much 
abused  Code  was  first  given  to  the  world. 

The  next  remarkable  Code  was  Mr.  Mundella’s  ;  and  in  it 
Lowe’s  “payment  by  results  ”  was  developed  into  “payment 
by  percentages  of  passes.”  The  present  Code  is  more  revo¬ 
lutionary  than  any  published  since  Lowe’s ;  and  yet  we 
venture  to  think  that  it  shows,  more  than  any  other  Code 
that  was  ever  issued,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  authors 
to  take  account  of  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  been 
crying  for  reform,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
conditions  which  have  harassed  teachers  and  scholars  in  the 
past. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  it  introduces. 
The  preparation  for  the  work  of  public  instruction  is  to  be 
conducted  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  Greater  care  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pupil-teachers,  and  if  those 
selected  do  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  ought,  both 
in  knowledge  and  ability  to  teach,  they  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  Their  work  is  carefully  planned,  and 
teachers  and  managers  are  compelled,  by  the  prospect  of 
penalties  in  default,  to  see  that  the  plan  is  faithfully 
carried  out. 

The  present  residential  training  colleges  are  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  day-training  colleges,  and  students  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  extend  the  time  of  training 
from  two  years  to  three.  Men  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  creep 
into  the  profession  on  a  lower  qualification  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  trained  teacher.  The  endorsements  on  certificates, 
which  have  been  so  much  objected  to,  are  to  be  discontinued. 
In  the  schools  more  space  per  child  is  to  be  secured,  and 
fewer  scholars  are  to  be  allotted  to  each  teacher,  whether 
pupil-teacher  or  assistant. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  is  that  which  does  away  with 
“  payment  by  percentages  of  passes.”  The  Grants  in  future 
are  to  be  125.,  14s.,  or  15s.  6d. ;  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the 
thi’ee  amounts  is  to  be  given  depending  on  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  Inspector.  To  small  rural  schools 
the  Inspector  may  grant  an  extra  £10  in  a  lump  sum  ;  and 
there  are  other  changes  to  be  introduced  which  we  need  not 
specify,  but  which  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Managers  have  the  screw  turned  on  them  in  several  ways,  it 
is  true,  but  both  teachers  and  scholars  are  relieved  of  many 
harassing  and  unhealthy  conditions. 

All  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  very  decided  advance  on 
anything  we  have  had  before.  That  it  is  not  perfect  is  evident 
enough  ;  and  our  educational  contemporaries,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  generally,  are  busy  pointing  out  errors  and 
suggesting  improvements  while  yet  there  is  time.  Still,  there 
is  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  think  that,  after  all,  some  practical  good  has 
been  got  from  the  Royal  Commission. 


By  dint  of  persistently  “  pegging  away,”  we  seem  to  have 
at  length  arrived  as  far  as  this — that  most  people  now  admit 
that  development  is  only  to  be  produced  by  exercise  of  the 
person  to  be  developed.  Some  have  been  induced  to  go  a 
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step  further,  and  to  become  more  definite.  They  will  allow 
that  a  particular  faculty  or  part  of  a  living  thing  can  only 
be  developed  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  or  part.  But 
there  the  majority  come  to  a  standstill.  They  refuse  to  go 
into  such  details  as  the  character  and  mode  of  the  exercise 
induced.  Any  exercise,  apparently,  will  do.  Set  children  to 
work  on  some  foreign  or  ancient  author  with  a  dictionary,  or 
make  them  learn  pages  of  grammar  by  heart,  or  exact  from 
them  so  many  problems  worked  out  on  some  given  model, 
and,  provided  that  they  are  kept  busily  employed,  the  result 
is  sure  to  be  a  “  splendid  mental  training.”  This  is  the 
kind  of  statement  we  are  accustomed  to  get  from  old- 
fashioned  instructors  in  Latin  and  Greek.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  idea  is  much  more  prevalent  than  that,  and  is 
implicitly  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said  about  the 
work  of  other  departments  of  the  school.  For  instance,  Ave 
constantly  hear  it  said  that  if  we  keep  girls  busy  at  sewing 
and  cooking,  we  afford  them  a  splendid  manual  training — 
just  as  if  all  and  every  exei’cise  of  the  hand  were  equivalent 
to  a  training.  Here,  then,  is  the  next  misconception  which 
we  must  endeavour  to  correct ;  and  the  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  Fitch,  which  we  print  this  month,  will  help  us  con¬ 
siderably  in  our  attempt.  The  exercise  which  constitutes  a 
training— which  produces  development — is  one  based  on  and 
directed  by  definite  principles,  which  are  themselves  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  exercised  and  the  kind  of  result 
required.  It  has  a  definite  aim  and  a  definite,  oi-derly 
progress  towards  that  aim,  namely,  the  development  of 
faculty  and  capacity.  The  internal  guide  and  incentive 
to  action  must  be  the  child’s  own  mind ;  the  external, 
the  teacher’s  mind ;  and  these  two  must  work  together 
harmoniously.  Exercise  divorced  from  mental  activity — 
from  attention  and  intention  —  and  exercise  incessantly 
the  same,  with  no  progress  in  it,  do  not  constitute  what 
we  call  training.  In  the  latter  case  it  may,  and  will,  produce 
a  narrow  kind  of  special  skill.  But  the  narrow  skill  of  a 
specialist  is  not  that  at  which  a  school  should  aim  ;  and  even 
this  skill  will  itself  suffer  in  many  ways  from  its  own  limit¬ 
ations.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  speak  of  skill,  we  turn  our 
attention  in  a  new  direction.  The  actual  result  of  what  has 
been  done  or  made  becomes  the  most  prominent  thing  before 
our  mind,  and  in  this  we  search  for  the  proofs  of  skill : 
whereas,  when  we  speak  of  training,  we  are  thinking  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  of  the  thing  or  person  exercised  and  of  the 
results  produced  in  it  or  him  by  the  exercise  in  question.  It 
is  attention  of  this  latter  kind — with  much  greater  definite¬ 
ness  in  it — that  teachers  need  to  exert  now-a-days  far  more 
than  they  do.  With  so  many  new  subjects  clamouring  for 
admission  into  the  school  curriculum,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  questions, — What  parts  of 
child-nature  and  child-mind  have  we  hitherto  but  partially 
trained  ?  What  parts  have  we  neglected  altogether  ?  And 
then,  Will  this  new  subject,  when  properly  treated,  enable  us 
to  do  any  part  of  our  training  better  ?  or  to  do  that  which 
hitherto  we  have  left  undone?  The  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  consideration  of  that  well-ordered 
progress  and  intimate  connectedness  of  knowledge,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  month,  would  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  just,  a  most  valuable,  and  a  very  much  needed  con¬ 
clusion.  And  another  boon — for  which  some  of  us  would 
be  gi’ateful — would  be  sure  to  follow.  It  would,  before 
very  long,  become  manifestly  futile,  if  not  altogether 


absurd,  for  anyone  to  talk  vaguely  about  any  random 
exercise  or  mere  employment  as  affording  a  splendid  mental 
or  manual  training. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Original  English ,  as  written  ly  Our  Little  Ones  at  School. 

By  Henry  J.  Barlter.  ( Messrs .  Jarrold  8f  Sons.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Barker  has  collected  and 
enlarged  his  articles  called  “  Studies  in  Elementary  School 
Life,”  which  recently  appeared  in  Longmans’  Magazine,  and  has 
published  them  under  the  title  of  “  Original  English.”  We  very 
much  object  to  little  people  being  made  the  laughing-stock  of 
their  very  wise  elders,  who  in  their  own  ways  are  often  quite  as 
confused,  and  whose  confusion  spreads  to  their  pupils.  If  the 
matter  were  not  so  serious  a  one,  the  blunders  of  teachers  would 
often  be  far  more  amusing  than  those  of  the  little  ones  under 
their  care.  But  Mr.  Barker,  if  he  laughs  at  the  little  writers  at 
all,  laughs  only  in  the  kindliest  manner.  His  object  in  publishing 
the  essays  which  he  has  collected  during  his  long  experience  of 
elementary  schools,  is  rather  to  give  us  glimpses  of  child-mind, 
of  the  lives  which  little  London  children  actually  lead,  and  of  life 
as  a  whole  as  it  appears  to  these  small  folk.  He  seems  to  us  to 
have  succeeded  admirably.  What  catch  our  attention  in  reading 
the  essays  are  not  so  much  the  bad  grammar  and  the  bad  spelling 
as  the  quaint  ways  of  looking  at  things,  the  strange  limits  of 
ideas  and  experiences,  and  the  not  infrequent  but  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  pathos  of  what  is  revealed  to  us.  We  give  two  extracts 
from  the  essays  of  a  little  boy  named  Tom,  which,  in  various  ways, 
will  illustrate  what  we  have  just  said  : — 

OUR  STREET. 

“  Our  street  is  a  long  lane  betwixt  two  big-  streets.  Our  street  is  not 
so  clean  as  the  big  streets,  coz  yer  mothers  throw  the  slops  and  things 
in  the  gutter,  and  chucks  bits  of  Lloyds  and  cabbige  leaves  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  That’s  why  there’s  alius  a  funny  smell  down  our  street, 
speshilly  when  its  hot.  I  like  to  sit  with  some  more  boys  and  girls  in  the 
dark  passige  wot  is  by  the  side  of  our  house,  and  tell  tails  about  where 
you’ve  been.  We  often  sit  there  waiting  while  our  fathers  or  mothers 
cum  home  from  work.  I’ve  seed  more  far-away  places  than  some  of 
them,  and  the  girls  are  alius  a  arsking  me  to  tell  them  wot  I  nose. 
The  boys  sit  on  one  side  of  the  passige  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
the  giris  sit  on  the  other  side  with  their  arms  around  one  anuther’s 
bodies,  and  they  all  listen.  I  don’t  no  why  girls  are  so  fond  of  cuddlin 
one  another.  Then  when  we  hear  a  man  or  anybody  cumin  up  the 
passige,  we  drawr  our  legs  in  and  we  say,  ‘  Will  yer  please  mind  our  feet, 
sir?’  and  the  men  nearly  alius  says,  ‘All  right,  littluns;  keep  sat  still, 
and  we’ll  walk  through  the  middle  on  yer.’  But  when  a  man  is  drunk 
we  alius  stan  up,  coz  drunken  men  have  lost  their  senses.” 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ZOO. 

“  Of  all  the  animals  in  this  world,  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  the  most. 
You  go  in  by  a  gate,  and  when  you  have  got  a  bit  way  down,  there  they 
are  all  round  you.  Ameriky  cant  be  nothin  to  it.  They  cant  run  about 
and  hurt  you,  coz  there’s  a  kage  dropped  over  them  all.  They  look  so 
vexed  coz  you  can  see  all  they  do  and  can  have  a  good  stare  all  round  at 
them  ;  and  they  keep  lookin  in  the  corners  to  see  if  they  can’t  find  some 
bushes  and  things  to  hide  behint.  The  lion,  which  is  the  king  of  all  the 
animals  wot  ever  lived,  was  so  little  that  I  shouldn’t  have  noen  it  was 
him,  only  I  have  seen  picters.  Why  he  isn’t  quarter  as  big  as  a  eliphent, 
and  he  hasn’t  got  no  trunk.  I  think  the  eliphent  could  master  him  if  he 
liked  ;  but  the  big  silly  won’t  try,  coz  he’s  so  kind  and  doesn’t  want  to 
be  king.  He  looks  at  yer  through  the  bars  like  as  wot  he  was  saying, 

‘  You  think  as  you  can  fight,  don’t  yer,  little  boy,  just  coz  you  no  I  can’t 
get  out,  all  coz  of  this  bloomin  kage.  If  I  could  only  skweez  through 
I’d  swallow  you  and  yer  mother  too.’  I  said  to  my  mother  ‘  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  lion  aroaring.’  Then  she  said  ‘  Why  that  was  aroaring  just 
now  when  the  keeper  looked  in  at  him.’  Then  I  nearly  cried,  I  was  so 
wild  ;  why,  it  wasnt  like  thunder  and  lightnin  at  all.  It  just  opened  its 
mouth  wide,  like  as  yev  seed  men  sittin  at  their  doors  and  a  gaping  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  it  yoped  no  louder  than  a  apple  cart  man  does. 
The  hippopotimus  is  like  a  little  mashed  eliphent  with  its  trunk  sawed  off. 
Its  skin  is  so  thick  that  it  can  stay  in  its  pond  all  day  without  the  water 
soakin  through.  It  makes  yer  shiver  when  its  eyes  look  up  at  yer.  The 
fox,  wot  I  thought  was  as  big  as  carves,  isnt  worth  alooking  at  acoz  of  its 
size.  Its  not  a  bit  of  good  it  bein  sly  where  it  is  now,  coz  ther’s  no 
farmers  nor  huntin  men  allowed  in  the  kages.  It  looks  as  if  it  wanted  to 
be  sly  but  cant.  I  like  the  eliphent  more  than  all  the  uthers,  and  my 
mother  let  me  have  a  ride.  You  feel  as  if  you  was  in  a  balloon.  The 
eliphent  wot  I  rode  on  is  called  Jumbo,  and  it  is  the  nicetist  quad- 
rerped  as  ever  was  seed.  It  looks  as  if  it  could  not  all  of  it  die,  it  is  so 
big.” 
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John  Allen  :  a  Memoir  by  his  Son-m-Law,  It.  M.  Grier,  M.A. 

(Rivingtons.) 

We  are  glad  that  Prebendary  Grier  overcame  his  scruples  at 
writing  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  and  thank  him  for  the  interest¬ 
ing  volume  he  has  compiled.  Archdeacon  Allen  was  one  of  a  type 
of  clergymen  far  too  uncommon  now-a-days  ;  he  was  liberal  both 
by  tradition  and  conviction,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  and  bigotry  in  every  shape  and  form.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  like  William  Rogers  and  Bishop  Fraser,  he  was 
considered  an  aider  and  abettor  of  heresy,  and  his  friendship 
with  Maurice  and  Sterling  exposed  him  to  severe  criticism.  His 
own  personal  theological  views  were,  however,  more  nearly  akin 
to  those  of  the  High  Church  party. 

Much  of  his  best  work  was  done  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
the  memoir  before  us  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  condition  of  many 
schools  a  generation  ago.  John  Allen  was  selected  by  Loi’d 
Lansdowne  in  1839  as  a  Government  inspector  of  schools.  So 
great  was  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  Churchmen  to  State 
supervision,  that  he  only  obtained  a  grudging  permission  from 
Bishop  Bloomfield  to  accept  the  appointment,  who  finally  said, 
“  If  we  are  to  have  school  inspectors,  it  will  be  better  to  have 
good  men  than  bad  ones  ”  (p.  88).  For  seven  years  Allen  had  a 
kind  of  roving  commission  of  inspection ;  he  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  ardour  into  his  difficult,  but  congenial,  work.  He 
showed  himself  a  veritable  John  Bull  in  his  hatred  of  meanness 
and  trickery,  and  disturbed  many  hornets’  nests.  He  visited 
endowed  schools  as  well  as  primary  schools  ;  he  informed  the 
Government  that  in  one  town  the  grammar  school  “  was  practi¬ 
cally  empty  by  reason  of  the  indiscriminate  floggings  of  the 
pupils  by  the  headmaster.”  On  another  occasion,  he  commented 
severely  on  the  meanness  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  with  regard  to 
some  national  schools.  The  Dean  approached  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  wished  a  portion  of  the  report  to  be  suppressed, 
but  John  Allen  would  not  give  in  ;  and,  failing  to  move  the 
Archbishop,  he  intimated  plainly  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  that  he  demanded,  as  an  inspector, 
that  his  report  should  appear  precisely  as  he  wrote  it,  and  that 
any  tampering  with  his  reports  would  be  of  the  nature  of  fraud. 
The  indomitable  inspector  gained  the  day,  and  the  report  appeared 
in  its  entirety  (p.  119). 

The  condition  of  many  of  the  Welsh  schools  was  peculiarly  bad ; 
drunken  and  incompetent  masters  and  unsuitable  buildings  con¬ 
spired  to  render  the  teaching  miserably  inefficient.  The  clergy, 
in  England  as  in  Wales,  treated  the  schoolmaster  with  contempt. 
John  Allen  wrote  (in  1843),  “  I  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  out 
of  London — except  the  Dean  of  Bangor — of  a  clergyman’s  shaking 
hands  with,  or  even  talking  familiarly  with,  the  parochial  school¬ 
master  ”  (p.  114). 

Throughout  his  public  life,  John  Allen  was  the  fearless  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  oppressed  ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  layman  and 
ecclesiastic,  were  impartially  rebuked  by  him  if,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  guilty.  Dean  Hook  was  severely  censured  because  of 
his  efforts  to  connect  elementary  schools  inflexibly  with  churches  ; 
John  Allen  uses  the  memorable  and  instructive  words,  “  I  do  not 
like  to  hold  out  the  offer  of  good  instruction,  or  of  any  other  se¬ 
cular  good,  to  draw  children  to  church  ”  (p.  89). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  stories  in  the  volume  is  that  which 
narrates  how  the  intrepid  ai’chdeacon  “  cornered  ”  a  disreputably 
mean  nobleman,  who  had  promised  a  subscription  to  a  church  in 
a  parish  where  he  had  property,  but  who  failed  to  send  the  money 
at  the  proper  time,  and  did  not  even  answer  repeated  applications 
for  his  donation.  The  archdeacon  called  on  the  nobleman.  After 
being  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  he  was  admitted  to  an  inter¬ 
view  and  asked  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  nobleman 
demurred.  “  Then,”  said  the  archdeacon,  “  as  I  hold  your  promise, 
I  shall  put  your  lordship  into  the  County  Court.”  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  speaker  would  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  so 
the  nobleman  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the  cheque.  The  arch¬ 
deacon  took  it,  and,  saying  that  God  loved  a  cheerful  giver,  and 
had  no  regard  for  offerings  extorted  from  fear,  tore  it  up  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  then  left  the  room  and  the  house.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  nobleman  afterwards  sent 
the  money  with  an  apology,  and  that  it  was  then  accepted. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  John  Allen  was  a  severe  or 
harsh  man,  though  he  was  certainly  at  times  somewhat  hasty ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  his  relations  with 
his  parishioners  at  Prees,  where  he  laboured  for  thirty-seven 
years,  wei’e  of  the  happiest  character.  The  picture  drawn  of  his 
ministrations  is  idyllic  in  its  simple  beauty.  No  labour  was  too 
great  for  him  to  undertake  for  his  devoted  flock  ;  his  presence 
was  a  constant  inspiration,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  equally 


loved  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  To  the  devoted  labours  of 
the  latter,  both  in  rural  district  and  populous  town,  he  bore 
frequent  and  eloquent  testimony.  His  advocacy  of  Temperance 
was  similarly  marked  by  high  principle  and  great  wisdom,  and 
the  circular  letter  he  addi’essed  to  his  parishioners  on  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  (page  249). 

We  would  again  thank  Prebendary  Grier  for  his  biography  of 
this  sturdy  Englishman,  one  of  nature’s  truest  gentlemen,  and 
one  of  the  most  honoured  of  the  clergymen  of  the  century. 


A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative  Method.  By  J.  D.  M. 
Meildejohn,  M.A.  ( London :  SimpMn,  Marshall,  8f  Co. ;  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. :  A.  M.  Ilolden.  1889.) — Professor  Meiklejohn  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  geography  which  is  likely  to  become 
rapidly  popular.  Wo  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  our  admira¬ 
tion  has  increased  with  every  perusal.  Skilful  arrangement  of 
facts,  the  constant  reference  of  the  unknown  to  the  known, 
numerous  simple  and  illustrative  diagrams,  the  use  of  distinctive 
type  to  mark  the  varying  importance  of  the  statements,  are  fea¬ 
tures  which  combine  to  make  the  task  of  learning  geography  light 
and  pleasant.  No  opportunity  seems  to  be  lost  of  giving  pointed 
and  easily-remembered  quotations  from  authorities  on  any  of  the 
topics  discussed.  In  every  paragraph  we  have  evidence  that  the 
author  is  emphatically  a  teacher,  and  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
education.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  principle  of  comparison 
is  utilised  and  the  pupil  is  taught  to  connect  every  fresh  fact  with 
those  already  learned.  Not  a  word  seems  wasted,  and  the  amount 
of  information  condensed  into  the  volume  is  very  great ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  eloquent  pai’agraphs,  such  as  those 
which  describe  the  characteristics  of  London,  Rome,  Yenice,  and 
other  cities  ;  the  danger  is  that  the  author  may  be  sometimes  too 
anxious  to  make  his  contrasts  marked  and  conspicuous.  As  an 
example  of  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  writer’s  style, 
we  may  quote  the  sentences  with  which  the  chapter  on  Spain 
commences  : — 

“  Spain  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  Once  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
world,  it  is  now  one  of  the  weakest.  A  land  of  heavy  rainfalls  and  of 
districts  that  are  deserts  from  drought,  of  great  river-valleys  and  small 
rivers,  of  temperate  and  of  tropical  fruits,  a  land  which  contains  the 
hardest-working  and  also  the  laziest  among  mankind,  where  the  smuggler 
is  an  honester  man  than  the  official  who  arrests  him,  where  even  the 
lowest  classes  are  eloquent  and  noble -mannered — such  is,  and  has  long 
been,  the  country  we  call  Spain.” 

As  an  illustration  of  Prof.  Meiklejohn’s  gift  of  explanation,  we 
may  refer  readers  to  his  account  of  the  physical  features  of  South 
America  (p.  420).  Numerous  useful  tables  are  appended  to  the 
volume,  and  the  price  is  exceedingly  low. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.H.  G.  C.  Moule,  M.A.  ( Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.)  — 
This  volume  is  an  admirable  addition  to  the  now  well-known 
series,  which  we  have  frequently  referred  to  in  commendatory 
terms.  The  notes  are,  perhaps,  more  extended  than  most  young 
people  in  schools  will  need  or  appreciate ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  older  persons  in  search 
of  a  trustworthy  and  compendious  guide  to  portions  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  been  struck  by  the  expository  power  shown  in  the 
annotations  on  several  passages,  as,  e.g.,  the  note  on  “the  palace” 
(i.  14),  “  conversation  ”  (i.  27),  and  on  the  difficult  section  referring 
to  the  humiliation  of  Christ  (ii.  7).  The  editor’s  indebtedness  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot’s  standard  commentary  is  obvious,  and  is 
fully  acknowledged ;  indeed,  Mr.  Moule  takes  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  indicating  where  additional  information  can  be  obtained 
on  the  various  topics  discussed.  The  introduction  is  full  of  con¬ 
densed  information,  and  deals  thoroughly  with  various  questions 
connected  with  the  date,  authorship,  and  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle.  Its  usefulness  is  enhanced  by  a  translation  of  Polycarp’s 
letter  to  the  Church  at  Philippi.  A  number  of  appendices  close 
the  volume.  Most  of  these  are  well  written,  though  we  note  on 
pp.  130,  131,  a  strange  contradiction.  Mr.  Moule  admits  that  up 
to  the  fifth  century  the  bishop  was  the  first  of  his  order,  primus 
inter  pares ;  but  on  the  next  page  asserts,  without  any  attempt  at 
proof,  that  from  the  Apostles’  times  the  orders  of  bishops  and 
priests  were  distinct. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ilcbreivs.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 
the  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  I). I).,  F.R.S.  ( Cambridge  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  for  Schools  and  Colleges.) — Like  previous  volumes  of  the 
series,  the  notes  in  this  Greek  text  edition  of  the  Epistle  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  issue  of  the  English  text  in 
the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  ;  the  introduction  is  practically 
identical  with  that  prefixed  to  the  former  volume ;  of  course,  all 
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peculiarities  of  construction  are  explained  with  direct  reference 
to  the  original  language,  and  facilities  are  supplied  for  criticism 
of  the  text.  The  notes  and  comments  conspicuously  illustrate 
Archdeacon  Farrar’s  great  skill  as  an  expositor,  to  which  we  have 
often  called  attention.  No  better  handbook  for  the  study  of  the 
Epistle  can  he  obtained  at  a  small  cost.  We  could  wish  that  the 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  followed  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ones  of  the  English  text  at  a  much  shorter  interval 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case ;  indeed,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  convenience  of  students  should  not  be  served  by  their 
simultaneous  publication. 
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A  School,  Physical,  and  Descriptive  Geography.  By  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.G.S.  Revised  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  E.R.G.S.  { Edward  Stanford. 
1889.) — This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  an  accredited  and  useful  school  geo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  distinguished  hy  the  very  careful  explanations  of  all 
physical  phenomena  and  by  the  number  of  maps  illustrating  such 
features.  The  book  includes  all  the  usual  matter  of  a  geography,  but  the 
political  and  commercial  sections  are  somewhat  less  full  than  the  physical. 
A  vast  amount  of  well-arranged  information  is  condensed  into  this  volume. 

A  Short  Geography  of  Africa.  By  the  late  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S. 
{Ed.  Stanford.)— The  letterpress  in  this  small  handbook  is  reprinted  from 
the  preceding  ;  it  has  an  exceptional  interest  and  authority  on  account  of 
the  author’s  work  as  the  leader  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  East 
African  Expedition.  A  large  coloured  map  (not  included  in  the  volume) 
is  supplied  ;  on  this  the  results  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  are  marked, 
making  it  one  of  the  best  maps  available  for  the  Dark  Continent.  No 
better  handbook  for  schools  can  he  desired. 

Livy.  Booh  XXII.  By  Marcus  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.  {Cambridge  University 
Press.) — This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  The  notes 
and  appendices  are  very  full,  and  the  text  is  augmented  hy  a  synopsis  of 
the  events  recorded  in  each  chapter.  A  map  to  illustrate  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene  is  also  given. 

The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides.  By  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.  {Cambridge 
University  Press.) — -This  also  forms  one  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series.  The 
introduction  is  excellent,  and  the  notes  are  useful  without  being  too 
copious. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare.  By  Edwin  Goadby.  {Cassell  §  Co.) — This 
is  not  a  history  but  a  description,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of  the 
England  in  which  our  great  poet  lived,  wrote,  and  died.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  appearance  of  the  country,  trade  and  commerce,  maritime 
development,  the  army  and  navy,  religion  and  education,  science  and 
superstition,  the  court,  the  London  of  Shakespeare,  the  drama,  and  the 
literature  of  the  period. 

Form  Discipline.  A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndi¬ 
cate,  at  Cambridge,  February,  1886,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  ( Rivingtons .) — 
A  third  edition  of  this  admirable  Lecture  is  now  before  us.  The  author 
has  corrected  a  few  misprints  and  one  or  two  defects  of  expression.  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Sidgwick  collect  all  his  educational  lectures  into  one 
volume  ? 

Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Booh  II.  By  the  Rev.  L.  I).  Dowdall,  LL.B.,B.D. 
{Dcighton,  Bell,  §•  Co.) — The  notes  on  the  text  of  this  edition  are  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  especially  adapted  for  junior  students.  There  is  also  a  useful 
analysis  of  the  events  recorded. 

Handbook  of  English  Literature .  By  R.  M'  William,  B.A.  { Longmans 
(f-  Co.) — Part  II.  of  this  work  is  now  published  following  the  lines  laid 
down  for  Part.  I.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  literature  of  our  country 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Shakspere.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  particular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  spelling  of  all  the  illustrative 
extracts. 

Cosmic  Evolution :  being  Speculations  on  the  Origin  of  our  Environment.  By 
E.  A.  Ridsclale.  {H.  K.  Lewis.) — The  author  deals  with  his  subject  under 
three  aspects,  viz.,  the  Chemical,  the  Organic,  and  the  General. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  to  the  Code  Examinations,  Standard  IV.  {John 
Hey  wood.) — This  little  work,  hy  the  author  of  “How  to  Pass  Ninety  per 
Cent,  and  Earn  ‘  Excellent,’  ”  consists  of  examinations  and  selected 
questions  in  grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  given  by 
H.  M.  Inspectors. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport.  From  “  Blackwood' s  Magazine."  {JFm. 
Blackwood  §  Sons.) — A  third  series  of  Tales  from  “  Blackwood  "  are  now 
being  issued  in  alternate  months,  in  parts.  The  series  cannot  fail  to  be 
popular,  as  the  stories  are  suited  to  all  varieties  of  tastes.  No.  I.  contains 
“  The  Discovery  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,”  hy  Capt.  Speke ;  “  My  Homo 
in  Palestine,”  hy  Laurence  Oliphant;  “A  Sketch  in  the  Tropics,”  and 
“  How  I  caught  my  First  Salmon.” 

Exercises  in  Latin  Verse.  By  Rev.  G.  Preston,  M.A.  { Macmillan  Co.) 
— This  hook  contains  notes  on  elegiac,  heroic,  and  lyric  verse,  with  short 
exercises.  A  Key  to  the  exercises  is  also  published  separate  from  the 
work. 

First  Book  of  Easy  Poetry  ;  Geography  Manuals  :  Part  IV.,  England  and 
TV ales  ;  Our  Saviour's  Miracles  and  Parables,  in  Parallel  Columns  ;  Latin 
Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  ;  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  English  History  ; 
Gods  and  Heroes  of  Antiquity.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle,  {Relfe 


Brothers.) — All  these  small  volumes  will  tend  to  enhance  Mr.  Fowle’s 
reputation  as  the  writer  of  easy,  simple,  and  useful  school  hooks. 

School  Songs.  By  Thomas  Young.  {Thomas  Laurie.) — The  songs  are 
harmonised  for  soprano,  contralto,  and  a  bass  that  may  he  used  or  omitted 
ad  libitum.  They  are  arranged  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation. 

A  Dictionary  of  Photography  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Photo¬ 
grapher.  By  E.  J.  Wall.  {Hazell,  Watson,  Viney.) — The  number  of 
amateur  photographers  who  of  late  years  have  sprung  into  existence, 
leads  to  the  expectation  that  there  is  good  scope  for  such  a  work  as  the 
above.  In  his  preface  the  author  remarks  that  many  of  the  hooks  pub¬ 
lished  on  photography  are  not  intelligible,  except  to  persons  well  versed 
in  chemistry  and  optics.  To  meet  this  difficulty  he  now  issues  in  a  col¬ 
lected  form  certain  articles  and  notes  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Amateur  Photographer .  The  information  given  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  and  is  generally  accurate,  hut  in  a  few  comparatively  unimportant 
matters  there  are  inaccuracies.  In  calling  nitric  acid  “  extremely 
poisonous”  the  author  might  have  added  in  its  undiluted  state.  The 
method  of  preparing  oxalic  acid  given,  viz.,  by  action  of  sugar  or  sawdust 
on  nitric  acid,  is  obsolete.  The  table  of  poisons  and  antidotes  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  reliable  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lead  acetate  poisoning,  mag¬ 
nesium  or  sodium  sulphate  would  be  quite  safe,  but  zinc  sulphate  is  not  by 
any  means  advisable,  for,  if  it  should  not  at  once  act  as  an  emetic,  zinc 
acetate  would  be  formed,  and  would  prove  a  worse  enemy  than  lead 
acetate. 

Literature  and  the  Pension  List.  By  William  Morris  Colics.  {Mr.  Henry 
Glaisher.) — This  is  a  compilation  framed  on  the  results  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  conducted  for  the  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors,  and  deals  with  the  history  and  administration  of  the  ‘  ‘  Pension 
List”  in  its  relation-  to  literature,  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
created  it  to  the  present  day.  The  official  lists  of  pensions  are  reprinted 
verbatim,  together  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  each  appointment,  and 
the  amount.  The  book  (100  pages  crown  8vo)  is  simply  a  book  of 
reference,  but  it  is  excellently  put  together,  well  printed,  and  neatly 
bound.  The  cost  is,  we  believe,  about  two  shillings. 

The  School;  an  Essay  towards  Humane  Education.  By  W.  H.  Herford, 
B.A.  {Win.  Isbister.) — The  essay  takes  up  one  quarter  of  the  book,  the 
remainder  being  devoted  to  an  Appendix  of  Method,  in  which  the  author 
expounds  his  views  on  the  A  B  C  of  English,  History,  Geometry,  Latin, 
and  Humanity. 

Civil  Service  Arithmetic.  By  John  Keefe.  {Simp kin,  Marshall,  Co.) — • 
This  is  a  compilation  of  papers  set  at  recent  examinations  for  men,  boy,  and 
female  clerkships,  customs,  excise,  fee.,  together  with  answers,  and  an 
appendix  explaining  scales  of  notation,  the  theory  of  numbers,  duo¬ 
decimals,  and  other  portions  of  advanced  arithmetic. 

Politics  as  a  Duty  and  as  a  Career.  By  Moorfield  Storey.  {The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.) — This  forms  No.  lviii.  of  the  pamphlets  on  “  Questions  of 
the  Day.” 

The  Royal  England  Readers :  Stories  of  England  for  Standard  III.,  Our 
Kings  and  Queens  for  Standard  IV.,  England  from  Roman  times  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Standard  V.  {Nelson  Sons.) — 
This  new  series  of  school  histories  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Education  Code  as  class  readers,  and  also  to  form  a  complete 
course  of  history.  The  books  are  well  bound,  clearly  printed,  and 
well  illustrated  with  maps,  notes  and  meanings,  summaries,  and  genea¬ 
logical  tables. 

The  Teacher's  Companion  to  Macmillan' s  First  Course  of  French  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  {Macmillan  §  Co.) — This  book  will 
not  only  be  of  use  to  the  teacher  as  a  key,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
valuable  and  full  grammatical  notes  and  references  which  are  appended 
to  the  rendering  of  each  extract. 

NosEnfants  et  leurs  Amis.  Par  Suzanne  Cornaz.  Edited  by  Edith  Harvey. 
{Macmillan  §  Co.) — An  easy  reading  book  in  French,  forming  one  of  a 
primary  series  of  French  and  German  reading  books  edited  by  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  It  contains  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  and  is  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type. 

Un  Voyage  a  Paris.  By  F.  Julien.  {Hachette  <$•  Co.) — In  this  we 
have  a  collection  of  sentences  containing  matter  for  the  formation  of 
conversation  likely  to  be  needed  in  visiting  different  places,  shopping, 
travelling,  etc. 

Commercial  French.  By  C.  Brown.  Elements  of  French  Commercial 
Correspondence.  By  G.  Korts.  Baume's  General  French  Correspondence. 
{Hachette  Co.)— In  each  of  these  three  courses  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  all  matters  relating  to  business,  commercial  letters,  advertise¬ 
ments,  circulars,  moneys,  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

Tourist's  and  Student' s  Manual  of  Languages.  By  Captain  Charles  Slack. 
{Simpkin,  Marshall,  Co.) — A  handbook  supplying  the  traveller  with  a 
ready  reference  to  the  languages  spoken  throughout  Europo  and  the  East 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  boon  to  travellers  of  all  nationalities.  Words  of 
every-day  use  for  the  most  part  are  included  in  the  vocabularies,  with 
money,  exchange,  and  weights  and  measures  tables. 

A  Class-Book  of  Geography .  By  C.  B.  Clarke ,  F.R.S.  {Macmillan  <£• 
Co.) — A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  book  is  now  published.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  alterations  are  (1)  the  putting  in  of  newer  numbers  for  the  population 
of  towns  ;  (2)  the  bringing  up  to  date  the  political  geography  of  Egypt, 
Turkey,  etc. ;  (3)  the  mention  of  a  few  places,  as  Baku,  which  have 
lately  become  of  importance ;  (4)  the  addition  of  an  appendix,  intended 
to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  astronomical  geography  and  chartography. 

The  Caravan,  and  the  Sheik  of  Alexandria.  Literally  translated  from  the 
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German  of  W.  Hauffby  S.  Mendel.  ( George  Bell  4  Sons.) — This  volume 
forms  one  of  Bohn’s  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works.  It  is  well 
printed,  and  on  good  paper. 

Answers  to  Questions  set  at  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations,  May ,  1888. 

( Simpkin ,  Marshall,  §  Co.) — The  papers  set  in  each  subject  have  been 
answered  in  excellent  style  by  competent  persons.  The  fact  that  each 
subject  is  published  separately  will  increase  their  value  to  both  teacher 
and  student. 

The  National  Atlas  ( John  Hey  wood)  contains  thirty-two  coloured  maps 
and  an  Index.  The  maps  are  distinctly  printed,  and  the  names  are  not 
overcrowded.  A  cheaper  edition  is  also  published  containing  the  same 
number  of  maps,  but  without  the  Index,  and  with  the  maps  printed  on 
each  side  of  the  paper. 

Longmans'  Drawing  Boohs.  (Longmans  4  Co.) — These  drawing-books 
in  plane  and  solid  geometry  are  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  illus¬ 
trated  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  We  can  highly 
recommend  them.  The  one  on  plane  geometry  contains  about  eighty 
worked  problems,  numerous  exercises,  and  applications  of  geometry  ; 
while  the  other,  on  solid  geometry,  contains  (l)  about  sixty  worked 
figures  on  circular  and  rectangular  solids,  and  eighteen  examination  tests, 
(2)  a  chapter  on  “  Changing  Planes  of  Projection,”  with  thirteen  worked 
figures,  (3)  a  chapter  on  the  “Projection  of  Oblique  Surfaces,”  with 
eight  worked  figures.  Blank  drawing-books  ai’e  also  sold  in  which  the 
examples  are  to  be  worked. 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Samuel  Ridcal,  D.Sc.  (H.  IC.  Lends.) 
— This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  the  more  important  tests  and 
reactions  of  the  common  organic  compounds.  The  principal  sources  and 
modes  of  origin  of  the  compounds  are  first  given,  and  then  the  methods 
by  which  these  compounds  can  be  identified.  No  tables  or  schemes  of 
analysis  are  given,  but  the  student  is  left  to  construct  for  himself  the 
methods  of  procedure.  The  book  is  admirably  suited  to  those  who  are 
reading  for  the  London  University  Examinations — B.Sc.  and  Inter.  M.B. 

The  Argument  for  Manual  Training.  By  N.  M.  Butler,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Reports  of  the  Special  Committees  on  Manual  Training  and  Educational 
Statistics  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  ( New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L. 
Kellogg  4  Co.) — The  “  Argument  for  Manual  Training”  is  a  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  An  interesting- 
course  of  study  in  manual  training  employed  in  the  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
public  schools  is  given  in  the  appendix.  Dr.  Murray  Butler’s  efforts  in 
behalf  of  manual  training  are  well  known.  He  is,  moreover,  a  psy- 
cologist. 

Examination  and  Education  :  the  American  Supplement  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  March,  1889.  (New  York  :  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company.) 
— The  papers  on  Examination  and  Education  are  now  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  series  includes  papers  by  representative  educators  from  all 
parts  of  America,  and  forms  an  instructive  and  valuable  comment  on  an 
important  phase  of  the  educational  question. 

Mental  Arithmetic  for  the  Standards.  (Moffatt  4  Paige.) — This  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  parts — Part  I.  for  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ;  Part  II.  for 
Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 

The  Educational  Vocalist.  By  Alexander  Adamson.  (J.  Cur  wen  4  Sons.) 
— A  selection  of  original  exercises  and  school  songs  to  suit  all  the  divisions 
in  singing  under  the  New  Code. 

The  Auxiliary  Music  Cards.  By  Alexander  Adamson.  (J.  Curwen  4 
Sons.) — There  are  twenty-six  cards  in  this  packet,  arranged  for  vocal 
drill  in  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Century  Readers  Home  Lesson  Book,  No.  V.  (Blaclcie  4  Son.) — This 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  the  numbers  I. — IV.  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  It  contains  numerous  exercises  on  spelling,  grammar, 
etc.,  with  poetry  for  repetition. 

Selections  from  Lucretius.  By  T.  J.  Dymes,  B.A.  (Riving  tons.) — The 
finest  passages  of  the  great  poem,  “  De  Rerum  Natura,”  are  here  pre¬ 
sented.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  tolerably  easy,  and  might,  as  a  whole, 
very  well  take  the  place  of  Vergil  as  a  class  subject  fora  term. 

General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Steelman,  M.A. 
(George  Bell  4  Sons.) — The  papers  have  been  compiled  to  furnish  practice 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  scholarships  at  the  public  schools  and  at 
the  universities.  They  are  seventy-five  in  number.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  distinguishing  what  is 
technical  from  what  is  general. 

An  Elementary  Text-book  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  D.  A.  Low.  (Blackie 
4  Son.) — This  is  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  students  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Ai't  Department  in 
applied  mechanics.  Carefully-arranged  exercises  follow  each  chapter. 
The  diagrams  are  clear  and  intelligible. 

English  History  Notes,  1689 — 1727.  By  F.  Freeth,  M.A.  (Relfe  Brothers). 
— These  notes,  which  are  mainly  based  upon  J.  F.  Bright’s  “  History  of 
England,”  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  Army  candidates. 
The  left-hand  pages  have  been  devoted  to  headings  only,  so  that  the 
student  may  find  out  what  he  wants  easily,  as  well  as  have  space  for 
additional  notes  and  observations  of  his  own.  There  are  fifty  test  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Subjects  of  Social  Welfare.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  (Cassell 
4  Co.) — The  selected  articles  in  this  volume  are  arranged  under  three 
headings  —  I.  Public  Health;  II.  Industrial  Wealth;  III.  National 
Education.  With  but  one  exception — in  which  the  causes  of  sleep  are 
explained. — they  are  all  confined  to  subjects  of  social  welfare.  Under 
the  heading  of  National  Education,  we  have  four  articles  on  Primary 


Education,  Technical  Education,  Teaching  Universities,  and  Examining 
Boards,  and  Universities  and  Professional  Education  respectively. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  By  the  Principal  of  University  Correspondence 
College.  ( W.  B.  Clive  4  Co.) — A  second  edition  of  this  guide  to  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  is  now  published.  It  contains  weekly  schemes  of  study, 
test  papers,  miscellaneous  questions,  and  solutions  of  examination  papers. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  Done  into  Modern  English  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 
( W.  B.  Clive  4  Co) — This  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  set  subjects  in 
Early  English  for  the  B.A.  Examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
1889. 

Matriculation  Mechanics.  ( W.  B.  Clive  4-  Co.) — This  book  contains  the 
last  twenty-five  papers  set  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  with  solutions  to  June  1888  and  January  1889. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition.  (Wm.  Blackwood  §  Sons.) — There  are  more 
than  200  short  stories  in  this  book,  with  lessons  on  vocabulary. 

Oral  Teaching  in  Infant  Schools.  By  James  Bailey.  (Joseph  Hughes.) — 
Suggestions  are  here  given  on  (i.)  the  Arrangement  of  Schemes  of 
Lessons;  (ii.)  the  Construction  of  Notes  of  Lessons,  viz.,  Outline  Notes, 
for  purposes  of  examination,  etc.  ;  Full  Notes  ;  and  Notes  of  Lessons  of 
Revision;  (iii.)  Practical  Hints  on  the  Delivery  of  Lessons ;  (iv.)  Examples 
of  Notes  of  Lessons,  in  several  kinds  and  series,  and  of  Black-board  Lesson 
Sketches. 

The  Pupils'  Concise  French  Grammar  and  Useful  Reader.  By  S.  Croft. 
(Relfe  Brothers.) — This  grammar  has  been  compiled  for  a  pupil’s  home- 
lesson  book,  and  presupposes  that  the  teacher  will  enlarge  upon  each 
lesson,  and  give  copious  black-board  examples. 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition.  By  William  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S. 
( George  Bell  4  Sons.) — This  book  contains  552  sums  in  long  and  cross  totals, 
both  simple  and  compound,  graduated  and  arranged  in  52  exercises,  each 
of  which  must  be  done  in  a  given  time.  They  are  modelled  after  those 
given  in  various  examinations,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  students  prepar¬ 
ing  for  public  appointments,  bank  clerkships,  &c. 

Iland-and-Eye  Training.  Book  I.,  for  Boys  and  Girls ;  Book  II.,  for 
Boys.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  (Cassell  4  Co.) — Book  I.  deals  with  occu¬ 
pations  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  school-room.  The  occu¬ 
pations  embraced  in  Book  II.  necessitate  the  use  of  a  separate  work-room. 
In  each  volume  there  are  16  coloured  plates  produced  in  excellent  style. 
The  title  “Hand-and-Eye  Training”  is  adopted  by  the  author  instead  of 
that  of  “  Manual  Training.”  The  books  are  of  uniform  and  convenient 
size,  and  the  type  is  large  and  distinct. 

Verc  Foster's  Copy-Books.  (Blackie  4  Son.) — A  new  “  bold- writing  ” 
series  of  copy-books,  in  sixteen  parts,  is  now  published,  based  on  the 
principle  of  current  writing.  The  series  differs  from  the  original  series  of 
Vere  Foster’s  copy-books  in  several  respects:  the  style  is  more  bold, 
round,  and  upright ;  the  loops  are  shorter,  and  the  distance  between  the 
letters  is  greater. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  April  30th,  1889- 

Angelsiichsische  Homilien,  hrsg.  v.  B.  Assmann,  10m. 

Babbage’s  (C.)  Table  of  Logarithms,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Bbhtlingk  (O.)  :  Sanskrit-Worterbuch,  Section  7,  Part  2,  7m.  20. 

Brass  (A.)  :  Die  Zelle,  das  Element  der  Organischen  Welt,  6m. 

Cassar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  complete,  Literal  Interlinear  Transla¬ 
tion  by  T.  J.  Arnold,  18mo,  5s.  swd. 

Casey’s  (J.)  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry,  cr.  8vo,  5s. 

Church’s  (A.  J.)  Selections  from  Lucretius,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Count  (A.) :  Aristophane  et  l’Ancienne  Comedie  Attique,  3fr.  50. 

Freeth’s  (F.)  English  History  Notes,  1688 — 1727,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Greaves’s  (J.)  Statics  for  Beginners,  12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Hendricks’s  (D.  L.)  London  Charterhouse,  its  Monks  aud  Martyrs,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  ifcc.,  15s.  cl. 

Hinman’s  (R.)  Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Holmes’s  (T.  K.  E.)  Four  Famous  Soldiers,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Jezierski  (A.  S.)  :  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Epistolaj,  3m. 

Jodi  (F)  :  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  Neueren  Philosophie,  Vol.  2,  10m. 

Keeling’s  (A.  E.)  Nine  Famous  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Knight’s  (F.  A.)  By  Leafy  Ways,  Brief  Studies  from  the  Book  of  Nature, 
illustrated,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Laverty’s  (W.  II.)  Laws  of  Motion,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Dynamics,  cr. 
8 vo,  5s.  cl. 

Lawrence  (Lord),  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (English  Men  of 
Action.) 

Low’s  (D.  A.)  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Applied  Mechanics,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

McCrie’s  (T.)  Life  of  John  Knox,  cr.8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Montgomery’s  (D.  II.)  Leading  Facts  of  French  History,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Pansies,  Precious  Thoughts  of  Holy  Scripture,  a  Bible  Birthday  Book,  32mo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Parker’s  (J.)  People’s  Bible,  Yol.  10,  8s.  cl. 

Ricks’s  (G.)  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  Development  of  the  Kindergarten  :  Book, 
1,  for  Boys  and  Girls;  Book  2,  for  Boys,  cr.  4to,  6s.  each,  cl. 

Robinson’s  (B.)  Kindergarten  Practice  for  the  Use  of  Teachers,  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Sarraein  (G.) :  La  Renaissance  de  la  Poe'sie  Anglaise  (1795 — 1888),  3fr.  50. 

Starche’s  (C.  N.)  Primitive  Family  in  its  Origin  and  Development,  cr.  8vo,  5s. 
cl.  (International  Scientific  Series.) 

Stedman’s  (A.  M.  M.)  General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

VViesner  (J.)  :  Elemente  der  Wissensehaftlichen  Botanik,  Yol.  3,  8m. 

Xenophon’s  Hellenics,  Book  2,  with  Analysis  and  Notes  by  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall, 
12mo,  2s.  cl.  * 
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MATHEMATICS. 


10025.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — P  is  a  point  on  an  ellipse, 
the  circle  of  curvature  of  which  cuts  the  ellipse  in  Q  ;  another  circle 
touching  the  conic  at  P,  cuts  the  conic  in  two  points  R,  S  ;  another  circle 
through  QRS  cuts  the  conic  in  a  given  point  A.  Show  that  there  are 
five  positions  of  P  which  satisfy  this  condition,  and  that  they  arc  the 
apices  of  a  pentagon  of  maximum  area  that  can  he  inscribed  in  the  ellipse. 

Solution  by  J.  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A, ;  Professor  Schoute,  and  others. 

The  tangent  at  P  must  obviously  he  parallel  to  QA,  and  PQ  and  RS 
are  parallel.  Hence  a  circle  passing  through  P,  A,  Q  touches  the  conic 
at  Q.  Let  a,  w,  k  he  the  eccentric  angles  of  A,  P,  Q;  then 

w  +  2k  +  a  =  67t  . .  (1). 

Also  the  equations  of  the  tangent  at  P,  and  AQ,  are 

x  y  •  , 

—  cos  w  +  —  sm  -nr  —  1, 
a  b 
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Solution  by  G.  G.  Stork,  M.A. ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

In  the  solution  to  Question  7593  (Yol.  xli.,  page  78)  it  is  shown  that 
the  equation  to  CD  is  Icy  +  'lax  +  2 a  (2a-  h)  =  0.  The  equations  to  GH 
and  the  circle  CDF  will,  if  \  =  —  (A-  +  4 «2)  ~ ',  ho 

ky  —  2ax  + 1  =  0,  y-  -  4 ax  +  A  [Icy  4-  'lax  +  ‘la  (‘2a  —  A)}  (Icy—  lax  +  1)  =0  (1), 
[The  rest  in  volume.] 


10059.  (R.  W .  D.  Christie.)  — Prove  that  every  perfect  number 
except  the  first  two  is  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  odd  cubes. 

Solution  by  J.  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.;  Prof.  Radakrishnan;  and  others. 

Let  22,t4 1—  1  be  a  prime  number,  then  22,‘  (2'-'u " 1  -  1)  is  a  perfect  number. 
Also,  the  sum  of  the  first  '2n  odd  cubes  is 

l3  +  33  1-  53  +  ...  +  (2 . 2“—  l)3  =  22“  (2 . 22,‘—  1)  =  22'1  (22,‘+1  — 1). 

The  first  perfect  number  is  6,  for  which  n  =  In  this  case  the  theorem 
fails,  but  it  is  true  for  all  other  perfect  numbers,  because,  since  22'*  +  1—  1  is 
a  prime  number,  therefore  2 n  +  1  cannot  be  even,  and  therefore  n  has  in 
every  other  case  except  that  of  6  an  integral  value. 


x _ k  +  a  .  y  k  +  a  u  —  a 

—  cos - 1-  —  sin -  =  cos - 

a  2  b  2  2 


whence,  for  parallelism,  —  2tr  +  k  +  a  =  in 


(2). 


From  (1)  and  (2),  w  =  4-  (27r  +  a),  or,  noting  that  27t  may  be  replaced 
by  2mr,  where  n  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  get  the  five  values  of  w  required.  The 
rest  follows  obviously. 


1916.  (Sir  R.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.) — Show  that  the  equation  of 
squares  of  differences  of  the  biquadratic  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e )  (x,  l)4  =  0  has  for 
its  discriminant  (H  being  =  b2  —  ac,  &c.,  as  in  Quest.  1876) 

(27J2— I3)2  (4H3  —  «2IH  —  «3J )2  (55296H3J  +  2304ffH2I2-  16632«2HIJ 

—  625«3I3  — 9261«2J2)2. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom. 

The  required  discriminant  expressed  in  terms  of  the  roots  of  the 
original  quartic  will  be  L2M2N2,  where  L  is  the  product  of  six  terms  of 
the  form  (a—  /3)2  and  is  the  discriminant  of  the  quartic,  M  the  product  of 
three  terms  of  the  form  a—  /3  +  y—  5,  so  that  M  =  G  =  4H3  -  «2IH  —  «3J, 
and  N  is  the  product  of  twelve  terms  of  the  form  a  +  $  -  2y,  and  is  of  the 
ninth  order  at  most  in  any  one.  Then,  H,  I,  J  being  of  the  orders 
2,  4,  6,  in  the  roots,  we  may  put 

N  =  AI3  +  BJ2  +  CHIJ  +  DM3  +  EH3J .  (1), 

H6  of  the  twelfth  order  in  any  root  being  omitted. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


9995.  (C.  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.) — A  certain  school  contains  not  less  than 
90  boys  nor  more  than  130.  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are  taught,  but 
no  other  languages.  For  every  boy  learning  Latin,  at  least  two  learn 
Greek,  but  not  French  ;  for  every  three  learning  Greek,  at  least  one  learns 
French,  but  not  Latin  ;  and,  for  every  two  learning  French,  at  least  three 
learn  Latin,  but  not  Greek.  Exactly  half  the  school  learn  no  languages. 
Find  how  many  boys  are  learning  each  language. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair,  L.  Wiener,  and  others. 

Let/,  y ,  l  represent  the  number  of  boys  learning  French,  Greek,  and 
Latin  respectively.  From  the  data  it  follows  that 

'll,  y,  3 /  not  >  an  unknown  portion  of  y,  3 /,  21 ; 
adding,  21  +  g  +  3/  is  not  >  a  portion  of  (21  + y  +  3 /), 

therefore  the  unknown  portion  is  the  whole,  no  boy  learns  two  languages, 
and  y  =  21  =  3/.  Now  N  =  2  (g  +  l+f)  =  11/,  and  is  even.  There¬ 
fore  N  is  divisible  by  22  and  =  110  ;  hence /  =10,  y  —  30,  l  =  15. 


10026.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — On  donne  une  sphere  et  un  point 
fixe  S.  On  coupe  la  sphere  par  un  plan  P,  et  l’on  prend  le  petit  cercle 
d’intersection,  ainsi  obtenu,  comme  directrice  d’un  cone  qui  a  S  pour 
sommet.  Ce  cone  coupe  de  nouveau  la  sphere  suivant  un  petit  cercle 
dont  le  plan  est  Q.  Demontrer  que,  si  l’on  fait  varicr  leplan  P,  do  facyjn 
qu’il  passe  par  un  point  fixe,  le  plan  Q  passe  aussi  toujours  par  un  meme 
point. 

Solution  by  Professor  Genese,  M.A. ;  F.  R.  J.  Hervey  ;  and  others. 

The  planes  P,  Q  meet  in  a  straight  line  UV  on  the  polar  plane  It  of  S. 
Also  the  planes  SUV,  P,  R,  Q  are  harmonic.  Let  F  be  the  fixed  point 
in  P,  and  SF  meet  R  in  T  and  Q  in  X.  Then  {SXTF}  is  harmonic. 
Therefore  X  is  a  fixed  point. 


7790.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.)— In  Question  7593,  if  PQ  meet  the  axis 
in  a  fixed  point  F,  and  a  circle  CDF  cuts  the  parabola  again  in  G,  H  ;  prove 
(1)  that  the  envelope  of  the  chord  GH  is  a  parabola  ;  (2)  if  F  be  the  focus, 
the  envelope  becomes  the  original  parabola. 


9913,  9970, 10001.  (A.  Russell,  M.A.) — If  a  polygon  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle  of  radius  R,  prove  that  (9913)  2  (af-\  —  c$)  cot  A,.  =  0  ;  where 
a,-  are  two  consecutive  sides,  and  A,,  the  included  angle  ;  (9970)  its 


area  is 


x>2  -c  ar- 1  a>-  sin  A,.  — sin  2A,. . 

xv*'  2i  t)  -  -  .  > 

ar _ i  +  a(.  —  '2ar~\ar  cos  A,. 


(10001)  if  the  polygen  have 


an  even  number  of  sides,  and  6  have  any  value 

__  2  (—  1  yar-\ar  sin  (A,.  +  0) 
2  (—1)''  sin  (2A,.  +  0) 


Solution  by  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson,  M.A. 

(9913)  Let  the  side  ar  subtend  an  angle 
a,-  at  the  centre  of  the  circum-circle ; 
then  2  A,.  =  27r  —  o,  _i  —  a,. ;  hence 
(af._i  —af.)  cot  A 

=  -  4R2[sin2^a,._i  —  sin2§a']coH  (a,  -i  +  a,) 

=  —  2R2  (sina,_i—  sinar)  ; 

.•.  2  (/Li  —  Cll)  c°t  Ac  =  —  2R2. 2  (sin  a,..!  —  sin  a,)  =  0. 
[For  Proposer’s  Solution,  see  Yol.  li.,  page  60.] 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


10011.  (G.  G.  Stork,  M.A.)  —  From  a  point  T  on  the  ellipse 
b-x2  +  a2y'2  =  4 d2b2,  tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  the  ellipse  b-x-  +  d2y- 
=  a2b- ;  prove  that  ATPQ  =  f  ^3  .  ab. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  andothers. 

By  Smith’s  Conics,  Problem  43, 

C.  vi.,  if  T  be  (A,  A), 

ATPQ  =  (52A2  +  «2A2— «252)4 
x  { 1  —  «2i2/  (53A2  +  a2 A2) }  ; 
but,  since  T  lies  on  the  first  curve, 

IVi1  +  aVc 2  =  4  a-b2, 
therefore  ATPQ  =  f  \/3  ab. 


10003.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Appelons,  avec  M.  Neuberg,  triangle  semi - 

conjuyue  ou  semi-autopolaire  par  rapport  a  une  conique,  le  triangle  aAa', 
ou  a  et  a'  sont  les  intersections  de  la  polaire  de  A  avec  cette  conique  ;  on 
a  le  theoreme  :  Deux  triangles  semi-conjugues  par  rapport  d  une  conique  sont 
inscriptibles  d  une  autre  conique  et  circonscriptibles  a  une  troisihne. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  J.  J.  Barneville  ;  and  others. 

As  the  quadrilateral  BCDE  is  inscribed  in  the  given 
conic,  the  points  P,  G,  II  arecollinear  (seethe  diagram) ; 
for  P  is  common  to  a  pair  of  opposite  sides,  and  G  and  H 
are  the  points  common  to  tangents  in  opposite  vertices. 

Therefore,  after  Bkianchon’s  theorem,  the  hexagon 
BCIIEDGB  is  circumscribed  to  a  new  conic.  And  then 
the  poles  of  the  six  sides,  i.c.,  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
lie  on  still  another  conic,  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  former 
with  reference  to  the  given  one. 


10030.  (Professor  Steggall.) — Prove  that,  if  from  a  fixed  point  on 
the  circumscribing  circle  of  a  triangle,  lines  be  drawn  to  cut  the  sides  in 
order  at  the  same  angle,  the  points  of  intersection  lie  on  a  line  which 
envelopes  a  parabola. 
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Solution  by  F.  It.  J.  Hervey  ;  Professor  Schoute  ;  and  others. 

From  P  on  circumcircle  of  triangle  prs 
draw  P q,  making  Z  P qp  =  Prs  =  P pp',  and 
P t  perpendicular  to  pr ;  and  suppose  p,  q,  r 
to  move  along  sp,  rp,  rs,  respectively.  If 
Yp,  Yq,  Pr  turn  in  the  same'  sense  through 
the  same  angle,  their  lengths  will  change 
in  the  same  ratio.  Hence,  p,  q,  r  will 
remain  collincar,  the  resulting  dotted  figure 
Yp’t’q'r'  being  always  similar  to  Yptqr. 

Hence,  also,  t  will  describe  a  straight  lino  It' 

(making  with  Yt  the  same  angle  as  qp  with 
P<7,  &c.),  which  is  therefore  tangent  at 
vertex  to  a  parabola,  with  focus  P,  enveloped  by  p'q'r’. 


10012.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Find  the  loci  of  the  vertices 
and  foci  of  concentric  and  similar  ellipses  passing  through  a  fixed  point. 

Solution  by  Professors  Schoute,  Matz,  and  others. 

In  the  affixed  diagram,  0  is  the  common 
centre,  P  the  given  fixed  point,  E0  the  ellipse 
concentric  and  similar  to  the  given  series  of 
which  P  is  a  focus,  E  an  ellipse  of  the  given 
series,  F  one  of  its  foci,  and  Q  the  point  of  E0 
that  corresponds  to  the  point  P  of  E.  The 
similar  triangles  POQ  and  FOP  give  the  re¬ 
lations  Z  POF  =  Z  QOP,  OF  .  OQ  =  OP2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10037.  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyens.) — Si  (Pj),  (P2),  (P3)  sontles  pieds 
des  perpendiculaires  abaissees  du  point  de  Lemoine  d’un  triangle  sur  les 
cotes  BO,  AC,  AB,  on  aura  la  relation 

(BPj/a)  +  (CPa/4)  +  (AYs/e)  =  (CYJa)  +  (AY,/b)  +  (BY,/c)  =  f . 

Solution  by  R.  Tucker,  M.A. ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

BP, /a  =  (c2  +  ac  cos  B)/k,  GY  fa  =  (52  +  ab  cos  C)//e, 

(see  “Triplicate  Ratio”  Circle,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics , 
Vol.  xix.,  No.  76,  p.  345),  therefore  sinister  side  of  Question 

=  (c2  +  ac  cos  B  +  a"  +  ab  cos  C  +  b'2  +  be  cos  A) /A 
=  ( lc  +  lh)jk  =  |  =  dexter  side. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10016.  (A.  E.  Jolliffe.) — O  is  a  point  on  the  directrix  of  a  parabola 

and  S  the  focus.  A  circle  with  centre  O  passes  through  S,  and  cuts  the 
parabola  in  P  and  Q.  The  tangents  at  P  to  the  circle  and  parabola  meet 
the  parabola  and  circle  respectively  in  M  and  N.  Show  by  pure  geometry 
that  MN  is  a  common  tangent  to  both  curves. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  G.  E.  Crawford  ;  and  others , 

,  Let,  in  the  diagram,  YY  re¬ 
present  the  directrix,  and  NM 
be  considered  as  the  second 
tangent  to  the  parabola  passing 
through  N,  M  being  its  point 
of  contact.  Then  it  is  to  be 
proved  that  NM  and  PM 
touch  the  circle  (O)  in  N  and  P. 

This  can  be  derived  from  the 
generally  known  facts,  that, 

PT  and  MU  being  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  directrix,  NS,  NT, 

NU  are  equal,  and  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  angles  de¬ 
noted  in  the  figure  by  a  single 
arc,  and  with  those  denoted  by 
a  double  arc. 

The  equality  of  the  angles 
MNS  and  NPS  proves  that 
the  circle  (O)  is  touched  in  N 
by  NM.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 
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10013.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Prove,  geometrically,  that  the 
symmedian  point  of  a  triangle  is  the  centroid  of  its  projections  on  the 
sides. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute;  J.  J.  Barneville  ;  and  others. 

When  K  is  the  point  of  Lemoine,  andlQ,  IQ,  K,  are  its  projections  on 
the  sides,  KKn,  KKS,  Klvc  are  proportional  to  a,  b,  c  (definition  of  K) ; 
therefore  the  triangles  K&KKC,  KCKK„,  K„KIQ  are  equal,  be  sin  A, 
ca  sin  B,  ab  sin  C  being  equal.  This  proves  K  to  be  the  centroid  of  the 
triangle  K„KjKc,  etc. 


10024.  (J-  Cirilli.) — Etant  donnes  un  cercle  et  une  droite,  determiner 
une  seconde  droite  parallele  a  la  premiere  de  fa^on  qu’une  tangente  quel- 
conquc  au  cercle  coupe  les  deux  droites  en  deux  points  dont  le  rapport  des 
distances  au  centre  du  cercle  soit  constant. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

The  line  through  P,  the  pole  of 
the  given  line,  is  the  line  required. 

Lot  O  be  the  centre,  and  let  OP 
meet  the  given  line  in  Q.  Let  the 
tangent  at  any  point  T  cut  the 
given  line  in  R,  and  the  parallel 
in  S.  Since  OQRT,  OPST  are 
concyclic,  it  is  easily  shown  that 
PTQ,  SOR  arc  similar  triangles, 

TP  ;  TQ  =  OS  ;  OR. 

Again,  since  P,  Q  are  inverse 
points,  OP  ;  OT  =  OT  :  OQ,  there¬ 
fore  OPT,  OTQ  are  similar  tri-  Q 

angles,  and 

TP  :  TQ  =  OP  :  OT  =  OT  :  OQ ; 
therefore  OS  ;  OR  =  OT  ;  OQ,  constant. 


9894.  (Professor  1)e  Wachter.)— A  system  of  two  rectangular  rods 
AOS  and  IOP  moves  about  O  as  a  pivot.  The  distance  OA  being  con¬ 
stant,  A  is  kept  on  the  rod  AP  of  a  right  angle  APS  whose  vertex  P 
ranges  along  OP.  A  disc  Wff'  (radius  =  OA)  moves  under  OS  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  it.  If  P  traces  out  any  curve  PP'  in  the  plane,  OP 
describes  the  area  POP'.  The  disc  in  S,  rolling  on  the  plane,  revolves  in 
the  meantime  through  a  circular  sector  whose  area  =  POP'  (Polar 
planimeter) . 

Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Professor  Sarkar  ;  and  others. 

Putting  OA  =  a,  OS  =  r,  and 
POP'  =  co,  the  element  of  area  de¬ 
scribed  by  OP  is  =  |p2 .  doo.  At 
the  same  time,  the  elementary  sector 
rolled  over  by  the  wheel  in  S,  is 
\a  .  r  du.  Now,  as  the  figure  shows, 
p2  =  ar.  Hence  the  proposition. 

The  same  property,  by  means  of  a 
different  mechanical  contrivance,  has 
been  applied  by  the  Proposer  to  the 
construction  of  a  polar  integrator. 


10014.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.) — On  forme  le  tableau  suivant  : 

1, 

2,  3,  4,  .  Demontrer  que  la  somme  des  termes  d’ une  horizontale 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7  est  un  carre  impair. 

Solution  by  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  A.M.,  Ph.D. ;  R.W.  D.  Christie  ;  and  others. 

In  the  «th  horizontal  the  first  term  is  n,  the  number  of  terms  is  2 m  —  1, 
the  last  term  is  on  -  2.  '  Consequently  the  sum  of  the  terms  will  be 
(2m—  1)  J  (4m—  2)  or  (2m— l)2. 


9981.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — TP,  TQ,  T'P',  T'Q'  are  tangents 
to  a  conic,  (centre  C,  foci  S,  S').  Prove  that  T,  P,  Q,  T',  P',  Q'  will  lie 
on  a  circle  if  (1)  CT,  CT'bc  on  opposite  sides  of  SS'  and  equally  inclined 
to  it,  and  (2)  CT  .  CT'  =  CS2. 

Solution  by  R.  H.  W.  Whafham,  B.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  the  conic  bo  ax"  +  by"  —  1  =  0  ;  T,  x’y' ;  T',  x"y"  ;  then  PQ  is 
axx'  +  byy'  —  1=0;  P'Q'  is  axx"  +  byy"  —  1  =  0; 
therefore  any  conic  through  P,  Q,  P',  Q'  is 

\{ax-  +  by"—  1)  —  {axx'  +  by  y'  —  l)(axx"  +  byy"  —  1)  =  0. 

This  will  pass  through  T  if  A  =  ax' x"  +  by'  y"  —  1, 

and  the  symmetry  of  this  result  shows  that  it  will  pass  through  T'  also. 
The  conic  is  a  circle,  if 

x'y"  +  x"y'  =  0,  and  x'x"  —  y'y"  =  a~x—b~x  .  (1,2), 

From  (1)  and  (2)  wc  see  that  CT  and  CT'  must  be  on  opposite  sides  of 
SS'  and  equally  inclined  to  it.  Again,  squaring  and  adding  (1)  and  (2), 

we  get  (x'*  +  y'*)  (x"*-  +  y"*)  =  (&-i_«-i)2,  or  CT  .  CT'  =  CS2. 


9949.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — PN  is  an  ordinate  of  a  parabola.  NQ,  NR 
are  two  lines  drawn  from  N  so  that  QNP,  RNP  are  equal  angles  ;  show 
that  SQ  .  SR— AS  .  (SQ  +  SR)  is  constant  for  all  values  of  the  angles. 
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Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others. 


QN  pusses  through  a  point  R' symmetrically  situated  on  the  opposito  side 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  to  R.  Hence  the  product  of  the  abscissae 
of  Q,  R  is  =  AN2=  constant;  or  (SQ— AS)  (SR  — AS)  =  constant,  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10103.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — A  figure  composed  of  two 
circular  plates  of  equal  diameter  in  contact  is  thrown  upon  a  ruled  sheet 
of  paper  ;  twice  the  diameter  of  either  circle  being  supposed  less  than  the 
distance  between  contiguous  lines,  find  the  chance  of  the  figure  falling  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  be  intersected  in  four  points  by  one  of  the 
ruled  lines. 

— 104.  (Professor  Schoute.) — The  vertices  A,  B,  C  of  a  triangle 
ABC  move  with  constant  velocities  along  three  given  complanar  right 
lines  ;  find  the  loci  and  envelopes  of  the  remarkable  points  and  lines 
connected  with  the  variable  triangle  ABC. 

— 105.  (Professor  Mathews,  M.A.) — Prove  that  (1)  if  «2  =  —  1, 

v  '  (  — 1  — 2i)  +  (— l-i)  +  2i  +  (l  — 2i)  +  (l  — *)+  5  +  ...’ 

where  all  the  quotients  except  the  first  recur ;  and  (2) 

(17  — 63i)2— (7  +  2t)(3  — 24i)2  =  1. 

— 106.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.) — P,  Q,  R  are 
three  points  on  a  parabola,  PR  being  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  Q  ;  r  is 
the  radius  of  a  circle  touching  the  tangents  at  P,  Q,  R,  and  r'  is  the 
radius  of  a  corresponding  circle  touching  the  normals  at  P,  Q,  R.  Prove 
(1)  that  tan  8  =  r'/3r,  where  8  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  and  dia¬ 
meter  at  Q ;  and  hence  (2)  deduce  for  any  curve  Transon’ s  formula 
tan  8  =  p'/op,  where  8  is  the  angle  of  aberrancy  at  a  point  (A)  of  the 
curve,  and  p,  p  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point  (A),  and 
of  the  evolute  at  the  point  corresponding  to  (A) . 

— 107.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — Provo,  if  R  be  the  circum-radius, 
that  the  distance  between  the  in-centre  and  the  orthocentre  of  a  triangle  is 
2R  {vers  A  vers  B  vers  C  —  cos  A  cos  B  cos  C) 
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10117.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Dans  tout  quadrilatere  convexe,  dont 
les  angles  sont  A,  B,  C,  D,  demontrer  quo 

cos  £A  cos  |B  +  cos  |C  cos  £D  =  sin  i  (B  +  C)  sin  \  (C  +  A) ; 
sin  i A  sin  £B  +  sin  |C  sin  ^D  =  sin  |  (B  +  C)  sin  (C  +  A)  ; 
sin  £  (A  +  B)  [sin  §A  sin  1-B  +  sin  ^C  sin  |D] 

=  sin  J  (B  +  C)  [sin  £B  sin  £C  +  sin  ^D  sin  £  A] ; 
sin  i  (A  +  B)  [cos  £A  cos  £B  +  cos  £C  cos  £D] 

=  sin  i  (B  +  C)  [cos  |B  cos  JC  +  cos  £D  cos  ^A] ; 

2  cos  ^  A  cos]£  (B  +  C)sini(C  +  D)  =-siniAsin  {C  +  i(B  +  D)} 

+  sin  iB  sin  \  (B  +  C)  +  sin  AD  sin-§  (C  +  D). 

118.  (The  Editor.) — If  from  the  foci  E,  F  of  an  ellipse  whose 
centre  is  O,  parallel  radii  EA,  FB  be  drawn,  and  tangents  AP,  BP  ;  prove 
that  (1)  OP  is  parallel  to  EA  ;  (2)  the  angles  FPA,  EPB  are  right  angles  ; 

(3)  the  angle  EPF  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  EAF  and  EBF; 

(4)  PA.  PE  ;  PB.PF  =  AE  ;  BF ;  (o)  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  EA, 
FB  is  constant ;  (6)  the  locus  of  the  intersection  (M)  of  the  diagonals  of 
the  trapezoid  AEBF  is  an  ellipse  confocal  with  the  given  one,  and  normal 
at  each  position  to  PM ;  (7)  MP-  =  ME .  MF ;  (8)  PE,  PF  bisect  the 
angles  AEB,  AFB  ;  (9)  PE  .  PF  =  PM  (major  axis)  ;  (10)  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  distances  of  E,  F  from  the  corresponding 
tangent  is  constant ;  also  (11)  find  the  locus  of  the  point  P. 

— 119.  (Hugh  MacColl,  B.A.) — 

To  put  a  question  somewhat  queer,  Suppose  the  earth  an  airless  sphere, 
Through  which  is  bored,  from  pole  to  pole,  A  bottomless  cylindric  hole ; 
Right  o’er  the  centre  let  there  fall  A  smooth  and  polished  marble  ball. 
Dear  Reader,  may  I  ask  you  when  That  marble  would  come  back  again  ? 
[See  the  Proposer’s  amusing  story,  Mr.  Stranger's  Scaled  Packet .] 

— 120.  (Maurice  d’Ocagng.) — Soient  p  et  q  la  podaire  et  l’anti- 
podaire  inclinees  d’angle  a  de  la  courbe  m  par  rapport  au  point  O,  et 
M,  P,  et  Q  trois  points  correspondants  de  ces  courbcs.  La  droite  MO  est 
symediano  du  triangle  MPQ. 

-121.  (E.  Lemoine.) — On  circonscrit  a  toutes  les  ellipses  homo- 

focales  de  foyers  F  et  F'  des  rectangles  dont  la  direction  des  cotes  est 
donnee ;  demontrer  quo  tous  les  points  de  contact  appartiennent  a  une 
meme  hyperbole  equilatere  qui  passe  par  F  et  F'  et  a  pour  asymptotes 
les  paralleles  menees  par  le  centre  des  ellipses  aux  cotes  des  rectangles. 


—108.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.) — Par  le  centre  d’une  ellipse  E, 
on  fait  passer  une  circonference  A.  Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  des  points  com- 
muns  aux  courbcs  E,  A  ;  on  suppose  que  les  normales  en  ces  points 
concourcnt  en  P.  Trouver  (1)  le  lieu  decrit  par  lc  centre  do  A  ;  (2)  le 
lieu  decrit  par  le  point  P.  Ces  lieux  sont  des  ellipses. 


— 122.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — Supposing  the  nine-point  circle  of  a 

triangle  to  vary  so  that  its  radius  retains  a  constant  ratio  to  the  distances 
of  its  centre  from  circumcentrc  and  orthocentre,  show  that  it  will  always 
meet  the  lines  of  the  triangle  at  the  vertices  of  two  triangles  similar  to 
the  given  and  pedal  triangles  respectively. 


— 109.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — Une  droite  se  deplace  de  fatjon  que 
trois  de  ses  points  restent  sur  trois  plans  paralleles  a  une  meme  droite. 
Demontrer  qu’un  point  de  la  droite  mobile  se  deplace  sur  un  plan. 

— 110.  (Professor  Bordage.) — Find  the  value  of  J  dis/V  for  all  the 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  represented  by  the  equation 

x2/a2  +  y2/b2  +  z2/c2  =  1 . 

-111.  (P  rofessor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.)— If  a ,  b,  c,  A,  B,  C 
denote  the  sides  and  angles  respectively  of  a  triangle,  and  n  be  any 
positive  integer ;  prove  that 

b‘l  cosnC  +  nb’1-1  c cos  [(«  —  1)  C  —  B]  +  £  (n.n—  1)  bn~2c2  cos[(«  —  2)C  -  2B] 

+  .,.+»  be cos  [C—  [n  -  1)  B]  +cn  cosmB  =  an, 
bn  sin«C  +  »in_1  c  sin  [(«  —  1)  C  —  B]  +  |  {n.n—  1)  b11-2  c2sin  [(«—  2)  C— 2B] 
+  ...  +  n  bcn~l  sin  [C  — («—  1)  B]  +  cn  sin  (  —  «B)  =  0. 

— 112.  (Professor  Morel.) — On  considere  deux  cercles  concentriques 
O.  On  trace  un  troisieme  cercle  variable  C,  tangent  en  un  point  fixe  A 
du  plus  petit  des  cercles  O  et  coupant  lc  plus  grand  aux  points  M,  N  ;  on 
joint  M  et  N  au  point  B  diametralemcnt  oppose  a  A  dans  le  cercle  C. 
Demontrer  que  les  droites  BM  et  BN  enveloppent  un  cercle  fixe. 

— 113.  (Professor  Gor.) — Lorsquc  la  base  BC  d’un  triangle  ABC  est 
fixe  et  que  l’angle  de  Brocard  est  constant,  les  centres  des  cercles  de 
Ncuberg  (M&),  (N,.)  dccrivent  une  circonference ;  lc  cercle  (N&)  a  pour 
enveloppc  un  limaejon  de  Pascal ;  la  droite  de  Lemoine  do  ABC  enveloppe 
une  conique  ayant  pour  foyers  les  points  B,  C. 

— 114.  (Professor  Deurez.) — On  considere  toutes  les  coniques  inscrites 
au  triangle  ABC  et  dont  les  axes  ont  des  directions  donnees.  (1)  Les  foyers 
et  les  sommets  decrivcnt  des  cubiques  ;  (2)  le  lieu  d’un  point  situ  6  sur  un 
axe  de  l’uno  des  coniques  a  une  distance  constantc  du  centre  est  une 

conique. 

—115.  (Professor  Neuherg.)— Soient  ABC,  A'B'C'  deux  triangles 
egaux  situes  dans  un  memo  plan  et  scmblablcmcnt  orientes.  Demontrer 
qu’il  existe  un  troisieme  triangle  A"B"C"  egal  a  ABC  et  A'B'C',  et  tel 
que  ses  cotes  rencontrent  les  cotes  homologucs  de  ABC  et  A'B'C'  cn  six 
points  d’unc  meme  circonference. 

— 116.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.)  —  P,  Q  being  the  foci  of  an 
in-conic  of  the  triangle  ABC,  D  its  point  of  contact  with  BC,  prove  the 

proportion  BD  ;  CD  =  i.BP.BQ  :  c.CP.CQ. 


—123.  (J-  Grifeiths,  M.A.) — If 

I3  (x>  V)  =  «o*3  +  3 agehj  +  3a2vy2  +  a3y3,  I2  (®,  y)  =  a0x2  +  2a1xy  +  agf-, 

prove  that  x  =  a,a.2—  a0a3  and  y  =  2  (rt„«2  —  a?)  will  invariantise  both  I3 
and  I2,  and  that  these  quantics  will  have  a  common  factor,  viz.,  the  dis¬ 
criminant  of  I.j. 

- — 124.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  cubical  die,  of  side  a,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cylindrical  dice-box,  of  radius  r.  The  dots  or  pips  being  symmetrically 
arranged  on  their  several  sides  and  each  of  radius  p,  find  the  probability 
that  one  of  those  on  the  uppermost  side  of  the  cube  is  placed  vertically 
over  the  centre  of  the  box. 

— 125.  (Ch.  Hermite.) — Demontrer  que,  lorsque  m  est  un  multiple  do  n, 
{«» ( m  —  1  ){m  —  2)  ...  (m  —  n  +  2)  j  /  n !  est  un  nombre  entier. 

— 126.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — The  straight  lines  ABC,  DEF  cut  three 
others  which  meet  in  a  point  O  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F ;  prove  that 
AD  .  BC  /  OD  +  BE  .  CA  /  OE  +  CF  .  AB  /  OF  =  0. 

— 127.  (J-  C.  St.Clair.) — If  n  points  he  taken  on  a  circle,  prove 
that  (1)  the  mean  centres  of  the  n  systems  of  n  —  1  points,  formed  by 
omitting  each  point  in  succession,  lie  on  a  circle  S,» ;  (2)  if  another  point 
be  taken  on  the  original  circle,  the  centres  of  the  n  +  1  circles  S„,  ob¬ 
tained  by  omitting  each  point  in  succession,  lie  on  an  equal  circle,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum  ;  and  (3)  hence  deduce  a  proof  of  Quest.  9997. 

— 128.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.) — Les  n  premiers  nombres  sont 
dans  une  urne.  On  en  tire  au  hasard  trois.  Quelle  est  la  probabilite  que 
l’un  des  nombres  extraits  est  egal  a  la  somme  des  deux  autres  ou  egal  a 
lour  demi-somme? 

-129.  (W.J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Provo  that  any  quadric,  described 

through  the  six  points  in  which  the  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  are  each  met 
by  the  plane  through  the  opposite  edge  and  a  fixed  point,  will  intersect 
tho  edges  again  in  their  six  points  of  intersection  with  a  system  of  planes 
through  the  opposite  edges  and  another  fixed  point. 

-130.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Sum  to  n  terms  tho  series 
l2 cos x  +  22 cos  2x  +  32 cos  3x  +  ... 

-131.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find  the  value  of  q,  in  terms 

of  p,  in  order  that  the  cubic  x3  f  px2  f  qx  f  p  =  0,  may  be  solvable  by  a 
simple  quadratic  method. 

— 132.  (W.  W.  Poole  Hughes,  B.A.) — OP  and  OQ  arc  tangents  to 
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an  ellipse,  whose  foci  are  S  and  S'.  SQ  and  S'P  intersect  in  R.  The 
normal  at  P  intersects  OR  produced  in  T  ;  TS  meets  the  tangent  at  P  in 
W.  Prove  that  TP,  OS,  and  RW  are  concurrent. 

10133.  (F.  Morley.) — In  two  confocal  circular  cuhics  the  point 

where  either  is  cut  by  its  asymptote  is  the  double  focus  of  the  other. 

-134.  (E.M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Deduce  the  existence  of  the  Brocard- 

points  from  that  of  the  symmedian  point. 

— 135.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Prove  that 

\/-«  =  2h,‘ _I)  cos  a  cos  3 a  cos  5a  ...  cos  ^  (n  —  1)  .  a, 
when  n  is  odd,  and  a  —  tt/2 n. 

-136.  (G.  A.  Swift.) — Prove  that  thu  expansion  of  tan  tan  tan... 

tan  x,  the  tangent  being  taken  n  times,  is 

x  +  2 n-I—  +  4 n  (bn—  1)  — ■  +  —  (175n2—  84«  +  11)  -ff  +  ... 

3 !  5 !  3  7 ! 

-137.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — In  Question  9833,  prove  that  the  lines 

from  ABC  through  the  mid-points  of  B'C',  A'C',  A'B',  respectively, 
intersect  in  K. 

— 138.  (John  J.  Bakneville.) — Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 
3  +  8  +  16  +  28  +  46  +  &c. 

—139.  (R-  Tucker,  M.  A.)— DEF,  D'E'F'  are  the  “  T.  R.”  triangles 
of  ABC;  prove  that  (1)  their  Brocard  circles  are 

&s  («/3y  +  ...+  ...)  =  (pa  +  q/3  +  >"y)(aa  +  ...  +  ...), 
where  p,  q,  r  are  respectively  proportional  to  be  (2b2  +  c"),  ...,  ..., 
bc(b2  +  2cl),  ...,  ...  ;  (2)  the  join  of  their  S.  points  touches  the  B.  circle 
of  ABC  at  its  S.  point ;  (3)  mid-point  of  join  of  their  centroids  lies  on 
S.  point  axis  of  ABC  ;  (4)  if  AA',  BB',  CC'  are  diameters  of  the  circle 
ABC,  the  B.  circle  of  the  diametral  triangle  has  p,  q,  r  in  (1)  above  pro¬ 
portional  to  —  2J2c2cosA,  ...,  ... ;  (5)  the  equation  to  the  circle  through 
the  four  B.  points  of  the  two  triangles  is 

A2  (a/3y  +...  +  ...)  =  abc  (aa  +...  +  ..  ,)2,  where  A2  =  a2b2  +...  +  ...  ; 

(6)  if  B'C'  cuts  AC,  AB  in  M,  N  respectively,  then  BM,  CN  cointersect 
on  the  median  through  A,  with  similar  results  for  the  other  angular 
points  of  the  two  triangles ;  (7)  obtain  the  equation  of  the  diametral 
B.  ellipse. 
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de  contour  apparent  d’une  surface  quel’on  projette  orthogonalement  sur 
un  plan,”  Prof.  Mannheim.  Mr.  A.  B.  Kempe,  F.R.S.,  and  the  President 
made  short  communications. 
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Just  Published,  price  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary. 

In  Two  Parts:  GERMAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-GERMAN, 
by  Elizabeth  Weir.  1,120  pages,  demy  8vo. 

From  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

“  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  ‘  New  German  Dictionary,’  which  seems 
excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  if  so,  will  supply  a  need.” 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON,  M.A. 


From  the  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

“  I  should  think  that  this  new  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  certainly 
better  than  any  other  of  the  same  size  known  to  me.” 

W.  GUNION  RUTHERFORD,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


From  the  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse. 

“  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  ‘  New  German  Dictionary.’  I  have  examined 
it  with  some  care,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  School  Dic- 
tionary  of  the  language  I  have  seen.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  thoroughly  well  done,  so  far  as  the  authorship  is  concerned.  The 
typography  is  admirably  clear.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  while  the  newly  author¬ 
ised  spelling  has  been  adopted,  the  older  orthography  has  not  been  ignored.  I 
refer  to  such  words  as  mut(h),  miet(h)  and  the  like,  in  which  the  abrupt 
abandonment  of  the  old  style  would  probably  cause  difficulty  to  a  beginner.” 

W.  HAIG  BROWN,  LL.D. 


From  the  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 

“  The  book  is,  in  m.v  opinion,  the  best  School  Dictionary  that  has  been  issued, 
and  the  price  is  conspicuously  moderate.  The  work  is  no  slavish  replica  of 
existing  Dictionaries,  now  almost  out  of  date,  but  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
re-arranged  and  re-written  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  such  work.  I 
should  single  out  for  special  praise  the  valuable  variety  of  idiomatic  phrases,  the 
careful  distinctions  of  apparently  synonymous  words,  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  meanings  of  the  same  word,  and  clear  and  careful  printing.  The  last  feature 
is  particularly  valuable  to  comparative  beginners.” 

WILLIAM  BAKER,  D.D. 


From  the  Head  Master  of  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School, 
Southwark,  S.E. 

“  It  appears  to  me  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  book  of  the  kind 

that  I  have  seen.  The  details  are  very  full,  the  matter,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge,  accurate  and  up  to  date  ;  and,  what  is  no  slight  point,  though 
the  work  is  so  very  compact,  the  printing  is  clear  and  easily  read.  The  Anglo- 
German  portion  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  valuable.  I  have  desired  our 
School  Bookseller  to  supply  it  in  future  to  our  students  instead  of  the  much 
more  expensive  and  cumbrous  Dictionary  now  in  use.” 

A.  JOHNSON,  M.A. 


“  To  say  that  this  is  the  best  of  the  smaller  German  Dictionaries  in  the  field  is 
faint  praise,  and  were  it  not  for  the  special  merits  of  one  or  two,  we  might, 
without  exaggeration,  say  that  Miss  Weir  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.”— 
Journal  of  Education. 


“  This  volume  marks  a  great  advance  on  the  class  of  school  dictionaries  hitherto 
produced  by  the  various  educational  firms.” — Standard. 


“  The  student  lias,  by  the  issue  of  this  goodly  volume  of  some  eleven  hundred 
pages,  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  to  German  literature,  composition,  and  con¬ 
versation.  The  stock  of  words  is,  for  an  ordinary  working  dictionary,  very  full ; 
the  meanings  are  accurately  given,  and  the  arrangement  is  convenient.  One 
part  of  the  work  which  struck  us  as  particularly  good  is  the  immense  number  of 
phrases  which  are  introduced  and  supplied  with  equivalents.  Comparing  this 
dictionary  with  several  others  of  high  repute,  the  superiority  of  the  work  in  this 
very  important  respect  is  most  conspicuous.”— Schoolmaster. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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MENSURATION.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Csesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1889  are  NOW  BEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MARMION  ”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill's  Oxford  and,  Cambridge  “Lady  of  the  Lake." 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies.  " 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  HENEID,  Book  II.  is 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHjEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

Tho  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY.  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER,  2s.  6d. 
GILL'S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC  2s.  Gd. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E  C. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN 

CODE. 

300  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  only  Is.  fid.,  post  free.1 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL: 

Educationists’,  School  Managers’,  and  Teachers’  Handbook  for  1889. 

Contains  a  Summary  and  Review  of  the  Report  of  Ro.yal  Commission  on  National 
Education,  a  complete  list  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  besides  articles  on 
Technical,  Agricultural,  Secondary,  and  Elementary  Education,  &c. 

“  A  most  useful  book.” — Saturday  Hevieic. 


ATLASES  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Philips’  Comprehensive  Atlas.  42  Modern  and  18  Ancient  Maps. 

With  Index.  Imperial  8vo .  10  C 

Philips’  Student’s  Atlas.  43  Modem  and  5  Ancient  Maps.  With 

Index.  Imperial  8vo .  7  G 

Philips’  Select  School  Atlas.  3G  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  8vo.  5  0 
Philips’  Introductory  Atlas.  24  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  8vo.  3  G 
Philips’  Young  Strident’s  Atlas.  3G  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to.  3  G 
Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  3,  for  Senior  Classes.  75  full- 


coloured  Maps.  Cloth  .  1  0 

Philips’  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  23  Maps.  With  Notes.  By 

John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Imperial  8vo .  3  6 

Philips’ Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Imperial  8vo .  5  0 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  18  Maps.  With 

Index.  Medium  4to .  3  G 

Philips’ School  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to, 

stiff  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  lettered,  Is.  Gd.  With  Index  .  2  G 


ATLASES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 


Philips’  Young  Scholar’s  Atlas.  21  Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  4to.  2  G 

Philips’  Atlas  for  Beginners.  31  Maps.  With  Index  on  a  new  plan. 

Crown  4to . 2  G 

Philips’  Handy  Atlas  of  General  Geography.  34  Maps.  With 

Index.  Crown  8vo .  2  G 

Philips’  Excelsior  Atlas.  100  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Crown  4to,  Illustrated 

Cover  .  1  0 

Philips’  Favourite  Atlas.  80  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  4to,  Illustrated  Cover . . . i .  0  G 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  1,  for  Preparatory  Classes. 

15  full-coloured  Maps.  Crown  Svo . 0  3 

Philips’  Grammar  School  Atlas  No.  2,  for  Junior  Classes.  30  full- 

coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo .  0  6 

Philips’  Physical  Atlas  for  Beginners.  12  Maps.  Crown  4to,  stiff 

cover,  Is.  Cloth  lettered .  1  G 

Philips’  Smaller  Scripture  Atlas.  10  Maps.  Imperial  lGmo,  Illus¬ 
trated  Cover,  Gd. ;  cloth  .  1  0 


SCHOOL  MAPS. 


BOLDLY  LETTERED  AND  CLEARLY  COLOURED. 


Philips’  Large  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  5  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  G  in.  Price, 
Mounted  on  Rollers  and  varnished,  14s.  each. 


The  World  in 
Hemispheres. 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North  America. 


South  America. 
Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

New  South  Wales. 
England  and  Wales, 
Scotland. 


Ireland. 

Palestine. 

India. 

New  Zealand. 
Oceania. 
United  States. 


British  Empire  throughout  the  World  on  a  uniform  scale. 


Philips’  Large  Outline  Maps.  Uniform  with  the  above.  Now  Ready. 
Europe,  14s. ;  England  and  Wales,  14s. 

Philips’  Smaller  Schoolroom  Maps.  Size,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  G  in.  Price, 
Mounted  on  Rollers  and  varnished,  5s.  each. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


North  America. 
South  America. 
Australia. 

New  Zealand. 
England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 
Wanderings  of  the 
Israelites. 


Philips’  Schoolroom  Maps  of  the  Counties  of  England.  Invaluable  for 

Teaching  Purposes.  List  of  the  Maps  already  issued— 


s.  d. 

Cheshire  . 

.  7  6 

Derbyshire  . 

.  7  G 

Durham . 

.  7  G 

Kent  . 

.  7  C 

Lancashire  .... 

.  10  G 

s.  d. 

Lancashire  &  Cheshire  1G  0 


Lincolnshire  . 12  0 

Middlesex  . 21  0 

Northumberland .  7  G 

Nottinghamshire .  7  6 


Others  in  preparation. 


s.  d. 

Staffordshire  .  12  0 

Surrey  .  12  0 

Warwickshire .  7  6 

Worcestershire  ...  7  G 

Yorkshire .  10  G 


POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PUPILS  PREPARING  FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

*  Davies’  Notes  on  Genesis.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  .  1  0 

*  Lintons’  Notes  on  Genesis.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  2  0 

*  Davies’ Notes  on  Exodus.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1  0 

t  Davies’  Notes  on  Joshua.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth .  1  0 

t  Davies’  Notes  on  Judges.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth .  1  0 

f  Davies’  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Text  divided 

into  Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  .  2  0 

*  Davies’  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  Text  divided  into 

Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1  6 

t*  Davies’  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Text  divided 

into  Paragraphs  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth  .  1  6 

t*  Davies’  Manual  of  the  Church  Catechism.  Foolscap 8 vo,  cloth...  1  0 


t*  Davies’  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Containing  the 
Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer;  the  Litany;  the  Ante-Com¬ 
munion  Service  ;  the  Order  of  Confirmation ;  and  the  outlines  of  the 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 


differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Lectionary.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth...  2  0 

t  Davies’  Manual  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Death  of  King  John  (10GG-121G).  Foolscap 
Svo,  cloth .  2  0 

t  Davies’  Manual  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of 

Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Richard  III.  (1216-1485).  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  2  0 

*  Davies’  Manual  of  [the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  I.  to  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  (1G03-1690).  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth...  2  0 

Hug'hes’  Class-Book  of  Modern  Geography,  with  Examination 

Questions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  New  and  Revised  Edition . .  3  G 

Hughes’  Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography,  with  Diagrams  and 

Examination  Questions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  3  G 


Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fauntiiorpe,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  2  G 

Brewer’s  Manual  of  English  Grammar,  including  the  Analysis  of 


Sentences,  with  copious  Exercises.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  1  0 

Brewer’s  Outlines  of  English  History.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth .  0  G 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  1  0 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth .  3  G 

Arithmetical  Examples  and  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Students  pre¬ 
paring  for  Examinations.  By  T.  W.  Piper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  3  0 

Martin’s  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  chiefly 
from  the  text  of  Dr.  Simson,  with  a  selection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  solution,  to  which  are  added  the  parts  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  which  are  usually  read  at  the  Universities.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  3  G 

Martin’s  Elements  of  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  a  selection  of 

Geometrical  Problems  for  solution.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  1  G 

Whitworth’s  Exercises  in  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations  inclusive. 

With  an  introductory  lesson  on  Negative  Numbers.  By  W.  Allen 
Whitworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Foolscap 
Svo,  cloth  . . .  0  9 

Hewitt’s  Class-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  An  Introduction 
to  Natural  Philosophy.  Complote  in  Two  Parts.  By  William  Hewitt, 

B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  3  0 

- - Part  I.  Matter  .  1  G 

- Part  II.  Force  .  2  U 

The  Student’s  Text-Book  of  the  Science  of  Music,  for  use  in 

Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  purposes  of  Self-instruction.  By  John 
Tat  lor,  author  of  “  Manual  of  Vocal  Music,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  G  0 

Morris’s  Class-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Tables  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Analysis,  and  directions  for  their  use.  Crown  Svo,  cloth .  2  G 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat.  Intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Physical  Science.  By  Thomas  W.  Piper.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  .  2  G 

Philips’  Cambridge  Outline  Atlas  for  Junior  or  Senior  Stu¬ 
dents.  Containing  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  Isles,  Canada, 

West  Indies,  India,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

South  Africa,  and  Africa.  Stitched  in  neat  cover.  Imperial  4to .  1  G 

Philips’  Oxford  Outline  Atlas  for  Junior  or  Senior  Students. 

Containing  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  Isles,  Italy, 
Austria,  Europe,  Asia,  India,  and  Canada . 1  0 


*  Special  Subjects  for  Cambridge  Local  Christinas,  18S9. 
t  „  „  Oxford  „  June  ,, 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 
Liverpool  :  Atlas  Buildings,  45  to  51  South  Castle  Street 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE.  W.C. 


I. — SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

15789.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  teach  Jun.  Eng.  sub),  in 
return  for  board,  res.,  and  lessons  in  Er.,  Mus., 
and  Draw.  South  London. 

15790.  A  Student  Gov.  Age  about  16.  Premium  20 1. 
to  30/.  Lessons  in  accomplishments. 

15791.  Jun.  Master,  holding  Cert,  of  Local  Exams. 
Work  only  about  li  hours  daily.  Would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Lond.  degree  or  Oamb.  Res.  Mutual 
terms. 

15792.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger. 
About  14/.  res.  to  commence. 

15799.  An  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  18/.  Lessons 
in  Eng.  and  Accomplishments. 

15813.  A  Gov.  Gocd  Piano,  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr. 
(convers.).  Res.  30/. 

15814.  Jun.  Master  for  a  class  of  young  boys.  Mu¬ 
tual  terms  ;  opportunity  of  acquiring  convers.  Fr. 
and  Ger. 

15817.  A  Gov.  for  four  young  children.  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  usual  elem.  subjs.  with  elem.  Lat.  and 
Mus.  Res.  30/. 

15818.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. 
Res.  about  20/. 

15824.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.  Res. 

15825.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.  and  Fr.  Res. 

15826.  Gov.  Student,  to  assist  with  Juniors  in  Eng. 
Three  hours  daily.  Would  receive  lessons  in 
accomplishments.  Premium  18/. 

15831.  A  Master.  Draw.  &  Piano,  with  some  Class, 
and  Math.  40/.  to  50/. 

15834.  A  Gov.  Pupil.  Light  duties,  good  advantages. 
Premium  81. 

15836.  Jun.  Master.  Subjs.  for  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  20/.  to 
25/. 

15842.  Gov.  Mus.,  Piano,  Harm.,  Draw,  and  Paint. 
20/.  to  25/. 

15846.  A  Jun.  Master,  about  18  years  of  age. 

15854.  Master  for  Fr.  and  Ger.  Music  or  some 
other  subject  an  advantage.  40/.,  about. 

15859.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Mutual 
terms. 

15861.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.  Mutual  terms.  If  with 
Mus.,  15/. 

15865.  Master  for  Eng.  subj.,  good  Draw,  and  Bkkp. 

15866.  Master  to  teach  Matric.  Lond.  subj.  two  and 
a-half  hours  a  day,  in  return  for  class  tuition  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

15868.  Pupil  Teacher.  Will  receive  instruction  in 
return.  Fr.,  &c. 

15869.  A  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Writ.  60/. 
non- res. 

15870.  A  Gov.  for  Boys’  Prep.  School.  Eng.  subj., 
Draw.,  Fr.,  some  Mus.,  Kindergarten.  30/. 

15871.  A  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Arith., 
Alg.,  Harmony.  Age  about  30. 

15872.  A  Gov.,  to  prepare  for  the  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Eng. 
subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Sing.  25/. 

15874.  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.,  Draw.  30/. 

15876.  A  Gov.  Student,  to  assist  with  Juniors.  Two 
and  a-half  hours  a  day.  Special  advantages  given 
in  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Premium  25/. 

15878.  A  Gov.,  for  good  Mus.  and  Class  Sing. 

15881,  A  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms.  Eng.  subj., 
elem.  Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.  Will  receive  lessons  in 
Mus.,  Paint.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

15883.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  25/. 
(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil. 

15888.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Euc.,  Bkkp.,  Alg.,  Arith., 
Eng.  40/.  non-res. 

15889.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus., 
Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  25/. 

15892.  A  Jun.  non-res.  Master.  Gen.  subjects. 

15895.  Classics.  Non-res.  Gov.  for  High  School. 

15896.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and 
Math.  Sing.,  Shorthd.,  or  Draw,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  '30/.  to  35/. 

15897.  A  Gov.  Ger.,  thoro.  Mus.,  including  Theory 
and  Harmony,  also  Class  Sing. 

15898.  German,  as  Second  Master. 

15903.  Gov.  Pupil.  Mutual  terms.  Res- 


15904.  Non-res.  Master,  temporary,  for  next  term. 

Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Inorg.  Chern,,  mod.  Draw.  25/. 
15905.  A  Gov.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Class  Sing., 
Able  to  prepare  for  the  R.A.M.  Sen.  Local.  30/. 
to  35/.  res. 

15907.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  some  German  if 
possible.  10/.  res. 

15908.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  assist  with  jun.  Violin,  &c.,  in 
return  for  board,  res.,  and  lessons  in  Fr.,  &c. 

15909.  Jun.  Gov.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith. 
15/.  to  25/.  res. 

15910.  Jun.  Gov.  Good  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  Light 
duties.  12/.  to  20/.  res. 

15912.  A  Master  holding  D  cert,  for  Draw.,  also  Mag., 
Elec.,  Piano.  35/.  res. 

15913.  A  Gov.,  age  about  25.  Good  Mus.,  Arith., 
Lat.,  some  Fr.  and  Ger.  35/.  res. 

15914.  A  Gov.,  for  three  girls  ages  9  to  15.  Thoro. 
Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  Draw.  40/.  to  45/. 
res. 

15915.  A  Master.  Ger.,  Piano,  Shorthd.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
25/. 

15917.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Alg.,  Arith.,  elem.  Mus.,  elem. 
Fr.  or  Ger.  30/.  to  35/. 

15919.  Foreign  Master.  Ger.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  good 
Piano.  60/.  res. 

15920.  A  Master  (for  Sept.).  Young  Grad,  preferred. 

For  general  form  work.  40/.  to  80/.  res. 

15922.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Jun.  Grammar  School 
work,  with  some  Draw.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  If 
with  Sing.,  10/. 

15923.  A  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Draw-, 
Theory  of  Mus.  25/.  to  30/. 

15924.  Head  Gov.  for  Kindergarten.,  with  good 
Mus.  35/.  to  40/.  res. 

15925.  A  Gov.  Good  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  elem.  Eng. 

20/.  res.  Very  light  work. 

15927.  A  Gov.  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  or 
Ger.  20/.  to  25/.  res. 

15930.  A  Gov.  Kindergarten  subj.,  and  either  good 
Fr.  or  Eng.  35/.  to  40/.  res. 

15931.  A  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  good  Draw.  40/.  res. 
15932.  Music  Master.  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  elem, 
Ger.  About  45/.  res. 

J5933.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Piano,  Theory, 
Paint.  30/.  to  35/.  res. 

15934.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Shthd. 
40/.  non-res.  (W.  Lond.) 

15937.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng..  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  From 
25/. 

15938.  A  Master,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  Duties  very 
light.  Res.  Mutual  terms. 

15940.  Jun.  Master,  for  general  elem.  subj.  Res. 

Mutual  terms.  Duties  very  light. 

15941.  Assistant  Master  in  Day  School  in  N.  London. 

Good  gen.  subj.  35/.  res.  Age  23  to  26. 

15943.  French  Protestant  Gov.,  with  Ger.  or  Mus. 
30/. 

15944.  Good  Jun.  Master.  Res.  in  London. 

15945.  A  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.  25/.  res. 
15946.  A  Master.  A  B.A.  Camb.  60/.  res.  No  duty. 
15947.  A  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sports.  30/. 
res. 

15952.  A  Gov.,  who  has  passed  the  London  Matric. 

Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Eng.,  Ger.  30/.  res. 

15953.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.  Daily,  about  22/.  (W. 
Lond.) 

15954.  A  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  with  some  Math.,  Lat., 
and  Draw.  25/.  to  30/. 

15955.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.,  with  good  Draw,  and  Paint. 
Small  School.  Res.  20/. 

15956.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Math., 
Bkkp.,  Lat.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  French  Gov.  Res.  Mutual  terms 
at  first,  with  lessons  in  Eng.  and  Mus. 
15957.  Eng.  Master,  to  teach  good  Fr.  and  Ger.,  with 
Eng.  subj.  Work  light.  Res.  from  40/. 

15958.  Jun.  Foreign  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  with  some 
Ger.  and  Mus.  About  20/.  res. 

15959.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  assist  for  two  hours  daily. 
Would  be  prepared  for  exam.,  and  receive  good 
lessons  in  Mus.,  &c.  Premium  20/. 

15960.  A  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.  Age 
about  25.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 

15963.  A  Gov.  General  Eng.  subj.,  some  Sci.  and 
Fr.,  good  Mus.  Mornings,  40/.  N.  London. 

15964.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  15/.  res. 
15965.  A  Master.  Good  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Fr.  30/.  to  50/.  res.  London. 

15966.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and 
Math.,  Draw,  if  possible.  About  20/. 

15967.  Gov.  Student  in  Day  School  in  W.  of  Eng. 
Res.  Mutual  terms. 

15968.  A  Gov.  for  four  girls,  ages  5  to  14.  Eng., 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Fr.,  Draw.  25/,  to  30/.  res. 

15970.  For.  Gov.  Adv.  Fr.  (for  Local  Exams.), 
1  Ger.,  Mus.  40/,  res. 


15971.  A  Youug  Lady  as  Articled  Pupil.  Res.  S. 
London. 

15972.  Jun.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  and  Draw. 

Small  salary,  or  mutual  with  good  advantages. 
15973.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Math., 
Fr.,  Draw.  About  20/.  res. 

15974.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Shthand.,  or 
Drill.  25/.  res. 

15975.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  for  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 

Mod.  salary  to  commence.  Res. 

15976.  A  Master.  Gen.  elem.  subj.  Small  school. 

Light  duties.  50/.  (about)  non-res.  Lancs. 

15979.  A  Gov.,  to  give  three  hours  daily  with  Mus. 
and  Fr.  in  return  for  board,  res.,  &c.  Day  school. 
S.  London. 

15980.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng,  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  practice. 
Res.  Small  salary.' 

15981.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  About  three  hours’  teaching 
daily  in  Eng.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  in  return  for  board 
and  res. 

15982.  A  Master.  Age  about  25.  Eng.  and  Fr. 

About  60/.  non-res.  London. 

15984.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  elem.  subj.  10/.  res. 
15985.  A  Master.  Gen.  subj.  Res. 
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21233.  Eng.  subj.,  Client.,  Shorthd.  Age  46.  C.M. 

and  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21234.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Mens.,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Lat.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  35/.;  non- 
res.  80/. 

21237.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math.,  Jun.  Draw- 
Age  22.  Undergrad.  Camb.  Res.  35/.  to  50/. 
21238.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Greek,  elem.  Fr.,  Math.  Age  20. 
Res.  15/.  to  30/. 

21240.  Eng.  sub.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.  Age  38, 
Res.  60/.;  non-res.  110/. 

21241.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  elem.  Ital.,  Span.,  and 
Lat.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21242.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng..  Math.,  Sci.,  Meeh.,  Shthd., 
Draw.  Age  22.  30/.  to  50/.  Undergrad.  T.C.D. 
21243.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

subj.  Age  25.  13. A.  Lond.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  90/. 
21245.  Chem.,  Physics,  Math.  Age  26.  Pli.D. 

Gov.  Exam.  Vienna.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21246.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Grk.,  Math., 
Draw.,  adv.  Chem.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Physiog., 
Phys.,  Mech.,  Sing.  Age  26.  Trained  C.  M. 
Non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

21247.  Lat.,  elem.  Grk.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  Bk.,  Shthand.,  Drill.  Age  19.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  65/. 

21249.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.,  jun.  Piano. 

Age  26.  Res.  50/.  to  60/.  or  non-res.  A  Swiss. 
21253.  Math,  (adv.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.  (adv.),  thoro. 
Eng.,  elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.  Age  30.  B.A. 
Lond.,  1st  Div.  lion.  Fr.  Non-res.  150/. 

21255.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Bk.,  Shthand. 

Age  21.  Res.  9/.  to  15/.  Requires  time  for  study. 
21258.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Eng.  subj.,  Shthand., 
Bk.,  Math,  (high),  elem.  Science.  Age  41.  1st 
Cl.  C.  M.  Non-res.  120/. 

21259.  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  in  Ger.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math, 
(high),  Piano,  Ital.  Age  30.  B.-bs-let.  From 
100/. 

21260.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Shthand.  Age 
22.  Oxf.  Loc.  Certs-  Res.  27/. ;  non-res.  GO/. 
21261.  Gen.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Draw.  (Dr. 
Cert.  S.K.),  Math.  Sen.  Camb.  and  Oxf.,  Inter. 
B.A.  Lond.  Age  20.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  70/. 
21263.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (thoro.).  Age  34.  Res.  60/. 
non-res.  120/. 

21265.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math,  (conics, &c.),  Mech.,  Chem. 
Eng.  subj.,  good  Fr.  Age  29.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond. 
Res.  90/. 

21270.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Gymnas.  Age  28.  Leipsig  Univ. 
40/. 

21271.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Drill¬ 
ing,  and  Swimming.  Age  35.  Res.  or  non-res. 
21272.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Shthand,  Mus., 
and  Sing.  60/.  res. ;  110/.  non-res. 

21273.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Math., 
Shthand.  Age  23.  Res.  30/. 

21274.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Math.  Age  24.  B.-bs-Sc. 
Res.  or  non-res. 

21275.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Fr,,  Chem.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Mens.  Age  40.  A.  C.  P.,  Lond.  Matric. 
Res.  about  50/. 

21276.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Arith.  Age 20.  Res.  15/. 
21277.  Eng.,  good  Math.,  Classics,  Bk.,  Draw., 
Shthand.,  Science.  Age  25.  Lond.  Matric.  Non- 
res.  from  60/. 
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21279.  Eng.,  Classics,  Ger.,  jun.  Math.  Age  19. 

Temporary  till  Sept.  Res.  or  non- res. 

21280.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mecli.,  Chem., 
Shthand.,  Piano,  Organ.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb. 
Res.  15/.  to  25/. 

21281,  Eng.  sub.,  good  Math,  and  Lat.,  Grk.,  elem. 
Chem.,  Heat,  Bk.,  Draw.,  Shthand.  Age  27. 
Undergrad.  Camb.  Non-res.  about  80/. 

21282.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Piano,  Organ,  Math.,  Lat.,  Grk. 

Age  20.  B.-es-let.  40/.  res. 

21284.  Classics  (high,  prose  and  verse  comp.),  Fr. 
(thoro.,  Paris),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger. 
Age  3S.  B.A.  Oxf.  Non-res.  100/. 

2128G.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Grk.,  Draw., 
Sing.,  Fr.  Age  2G.  Trained  C.M.  Non- res.  about 
70/.;  res.  30/. 

21287.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Lat,.,  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  20/.  to  30/. 

21288.  Eng.,  Lat.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Bk., 
Chem.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Acous.,  Draw.,  elem.  Grk. 
and  Span.,  Drill.  Sen,  Camb.  Age  30.  Non-res. 
75/.;  res.  50/. 

21289.  Lat.  and  Grk.,  elem.  Math,,  Eng.  subj.  Age 
19.  Res.  40/  (about). 

21290.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Grk.,  Fr.,  Math., 
Mech.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.,  elem.  Shthand.  Age  19. 
Lond.  Matric.  (Hon.),  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  2nd  Prize  Gen. 
Prof.  Res.  30/. ;  non -res.  75/. 

21291.  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Grk.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  some 
Science.  Age  3G.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  50/. 
to  GO/. 

21292.  Eng.  subj.,  Bk.,  Shthand.  Age  24.  Res.  40/. ; 
non- res.  80/. 

21293.  Eng.,  elem.  Grk.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  Age  27. 

Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  75/. 
21294.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Ger.  (native),  Fr.,  elem.  Ital.  and 
Piano,  Eng.  Age  30.  B.A.  Oxf.  Res.  about  100/., 
or  non-res. 

21295.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (all  styles),  Eng.  subj.  Age 
42.  Non-res.  100/.  to  150/. ;  res.  GO/. 

2129G.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mecli., 
Light,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Elec.  Age  22.  St.  Andrews 
Univ.  Temporary  till  Oct.  Non-res.  or  res. 
21297.  Classics,  Math.,  «fcc.  As  Headmaster,  or  to 
take  charge  of  School.  M.A.  Res.  or  non-res. 
21298.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (conics,  &c.),  Mech.,  Lat,, 
Grk.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  15k.,  Shthand.  Age  24.  M.A. 
Glasgow.  Non-res.  80/.  to  120/. ;  res.  50/.  to  80/. 
21299.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng  ,  Lat.,  Math.  Age  24.  Res. 
45/.,  or  non-res. 

21300.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.,  Math  ,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Eng. 

Age  30.  Lond-  Matric.  Non-res.  or  res. 

21301.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math,  and 
Bk.,  Draw.,  Shthand.,  Sports.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  30/. 

21302.  Eng.  sub.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw. 
Age  23.  Res.  about  30/. 

21303.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  jun.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  38. 
Res.  50/  ;  non-res.  100/. 

21304.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Music.  Age  20.  St. 

Andrews  Univ.  Res.  40/.;  non-res.  70/. 

21305.  Math,  (all),  Eng.,  Lat.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Chem., 
Elec.,  Lt.,  Acous.,  Biol.  Age  21.  Lond.  Matric. 
Res.  50/.;  r.on-res.  100/. 

21306.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  thoro.  Eng.,  Shthand., 
Writing  and  Commercial  subj.  Age  39.  Non-res. 
80/. ;  res.  50/. 

21307.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Bk.,  Math.,  mod.  Lat. 

and  Draw.  Age  3G.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
21308.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  2G.  Res.  about  50/.; 
non-res.  100/. 

21309.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.,  Mech., 
Shthand.  Age  31.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.  Res.  50/. 
21310.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.  Age  18.  1st  Cl. 

C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Res.  20/. 

21311.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.,  Writing, 
Shthand.,  Sports.  Age  20.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 
21312.  Fr.  (thoro.),  elem.  Math.,  &c.  Age  45. 

Diplome  Paris.  Res.  90/. ;  non-res.  140/. 

21313.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  42. 

As  Headmaster  or  Manager.  Non-res.  or  res. 
21314.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Eng.,  Draw.  B.-es  let. 
Paris.  Res. 

21315.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Bk.,  Draw.  (D. 
Cert.  S.K.),  Chem.,  Physics,  Sing.  Age  51.  1st 
Cl.  C.M.  Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  40/. 

21316.  Fr.  Diplome.  Age  32.  Visiting  or  res. 
21317.  Classics,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  23.  B.A. 

Lampeter  (Hon.  Class.).  Res,  GO/.;  non-res.  100/. 
21318.  Classics  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  Age 
2G.  B.A.  R.U.  Ireland.  Res.  50/.;  non-res.  85/. 
21319.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Bk.,  elem.  Grk.  and 
Ger.,  Draw.,  elem.  Shthand.  Age  38.  Undergrad. 
Lond.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21320.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.  Age  44.  Under¬ 
grad.  Lond.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 
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8785.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  ifcc.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Draw,  and  Lat.  Age  21.  Higher  Camb.  Non- 
res.  GO/,  to  70/. ;  res.  30/.  to  40/. 

8788.  Eng.  subj..  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  Alg. 
and  Phys.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
30/. 

8789.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  Mus.  (thoro.), 
Sing.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  32.  Res.  GO/.,  or  non- 
res. 

8790.  Eng.  subj.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Gov.  Pupil. 
Mutual  terms. 

8791.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  27. 
Res.  20/. ;  non-res.  GO/. 

8792.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing. 
Age  21.  Edin.  Univ.  Cert.  Res.  30/.;  non-res. 
GO/. 

8793.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Rot.,  Fr.,  Ger..  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  30/. 
to  35/. 

8795.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  33. 
Daily,  30/.  to  35/. 

8796.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Nat.  Hist., 
Mus.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/. 

8797.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Afternoons,  20/.  to  25/. 

8798.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (adv.),  Greek,  Math., 
Bot.,  Chem.,  Draw.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond.,  Camb. 
Teacher’s  Cert.  Res.  50/.;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 

8799.  Piano,  liar.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  Age  25. 
Student  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8800.  Piano,  liar.,  Counterpt.,  Sing.  Age  31.  1st 
Mus.  Bac.  Lond.,  Assoc.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  80/. 
to  100/. 

8803.  Fr.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  28. 
40/.  Diplome'e. 

8804.  Piano,  Theory,  liar.,  Sing.,  elem.  Violin  and 
Fr.  Age  20.  Student  R.A.M.  About  40/.  res., 
or  non-res. 

8805.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Mus.,  Violin. 
Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  30/.  res. 

88)0.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  15.  As 
Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms. 

8807.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Bkkp.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Alg., 
Fr.,  Draw.,  some  Sc.  Age  23.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
25/. ;  daily,  40/. 

8808.  Eng.  (lit.,  ifcc.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.,  Draw.  Age  32.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res.  about  GO/. 

8809.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  22.  Res.  30/. 

8810.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.  and  Violin.  Age  23.  Res.  30/. 

8811.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Mus.,  Arith.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Draw.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
About  20/. 

8812.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.  Age  18.  16/.  to  20/. 

8813.  Eng.  (thoro.),  good  Mus.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Draw.  Age  2G.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  (Hon.).  Family. 
Res.  35/.  to  45/. 

8815.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Family.  20/.  to  25/. 

8816.  Ger.  (Hanover),  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Kindergarten.  Age  2G.  Non-res.  70/., 
or  Visiting. 

8817.  Music  (L.A.M.  Certs.),  Fr.  (convers.),  Eng. 
Age  32.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8818.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/. 

8819.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  17. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  About  20/.  res. 

8820.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (good,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.). 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Family. 
151.  to  20/. 

8821.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mus.  (prac. 
and  theor.).  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb., 
Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  30/. 

8822.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  Loiui.  Matric-  1st  Div.,  Sen.  R.A.M. 
Res.  30/.  to  35Z. 

8823.  Eng.,  Jun.  Fr.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theor.),  Draw. 
Age  20.  Res.  20/. 

8824.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  24.  Trin.  Coll. 
2nd  Cl.  Hon.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

8825.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Alg..  Bot.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Lat.,  Draw.  Age  24.  1st  Cl.  C.P.'  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

8827.  Piano,  Har.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.,  acq.  abr.). 
Age  21.  R.A.M.  Bronze  Medal,  Leipzig  Conserv. 
Visiting. 

8828.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.,  elem. 
Mus.  and  Lat.  Age  25.  Res.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

8829.  Eng.,  Fr. (convers.),  elem.  Ger.,  Piano,  Theory, 
elem.  Violin.  Age  20.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Family.  30/. 
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8830.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  adv.  Arith.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  15/. 

8831.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18. 
Res.  15/.,  or  mutual  if  with  lessons. 

8832.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (theor.  and  prac.), 
elem.  Alg.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  18/.  to  20/, 

8833.  Eng.  (good),  Math.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Jun.  Mus.  and 
Ger.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  From  20/. 

883G.  Lat.,  Greek,  and  Arith.  (special),  Eng.  (lang., 
lit..,  ifcc.),  Math.,  Bot.,  I’hys.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  22. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  Eng.  Non-res.  100/. 

8837.  Kindergarten,  Piano,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod., 
geom.,  pers.).  Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Mus.  Non-res.  from  45/. ;  res.  from  30/. 

8838.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
Res.  20/. 

8839.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  good  Mus.,  elem.  Draw,, 
Alg.,  and  Euc.  Age  21.  Camb.  Local  and  Teacher’s 
Cert.  Family.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  GO/,  to  70/. 

8840.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Mus.,  Bk. 
Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Lond.  Matric  1st  Div.  Non- 
res.  GO/,  to  70/ ,  or  visiting. 

8841.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  ifcc.),  Arith.,  Bot.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  elem.  Ger. and  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  32.  L.A.M.  Cert.  Family.  Res.  G5/. ;  non- 
res.  90/. 

8845.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Kinder¬ 
garten.  Ago  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Mornings,  20/. 
to  25/. 

8846.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
Lat.,  Physics,  Draw.  Age  32.  Lond.  Matric.  1st 
Div.  Non-res.  100/.  to  120/. 

8847.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age 
18.  Jun.  Camb.  Daily,  25/. ;  res.  10/.  to  15/. 

8848.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Arith. 
Age  31.  Boys’  school  preferred.  Res.  50/. 

8S49.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (all  branches),  elem.  Draw,  and 
Mus.,  good  Ndlwk.  Age  28.  25/.  to  30/. 

8850.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Mus.  Age  20.  Sen.  Aberdeen.  Res. 
20/. ;  non-res.  40/. 

8851.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Nat.  Sci..  Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ital.  and  Lat.  Age 
33.  Daily,  GO/.;  res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8852.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  elem.  Alg,  Fr., 
and  Lat.,  Mus.  Age  30.  Glasgow  Univ.  Cert. 
Daily  from  30/. 

8853.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Mus.,  Har.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Alg.  Age  19.  Sen,  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin. 
Coll.  Hon.  and  Medal.  Res.  40/. 

8854.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Har.,  elem.  Lat. 
Age  18.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  1st  Cl.  Hon.  30/. 

8855.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Piano. 
Age  34.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Mornings,  50/. 

885G.  Kindergarten  (1st  Cl.  Cert.  Home  and  Col. 
Coll.),  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem,  Lat.  Age  28. 
Non-res.  35/.  to  40/. 

8857.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Harp.  Age  23.  Trin.  Coll.  (Hon.). 
About  40/. 

8861.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Jun.  Fr. and  Mus., 
Ndlwk.  Age  27.  Res.  35/.  to  40/. 

88G2.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Arith.,  Phys-,  elem- Lat.  and 
Alg.,  Draw.,  Fr.  (fluent),  good  Mus.,  elem.  Ger. 
Age  20.  A-C.P-,  Sen-  Oxf.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. ; 
non-res.  50/.  to  GO/. 

8863.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  good  Mus.  and  Draw., 
fluent  Fr.,  good  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Paint.  Age 
21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb,  Res.  40/.;  non- 
res.  60/. 

8864.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Lat.,  and  Ger. 
Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C-P.,  Sen.  Camb.  15/. 

8865.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18.  1st 
Cl.C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  20/. 

88GG.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  17.  Jun.  Camb.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 

88G7.  Music  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.  Age  28.  Res.  from 
50/. 

8868.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  hist.),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and 
Mus.,  Eloc.  Age  24.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Non- 
res.  50/. 

8869.  Mus.,  liar.,  Sing.  Sen.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Camb. 
Age  21.  Non-res.  90/. ;  res.  50/. 

8870.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Arith,,  Bot.,  Phvs.,  Jun.  Fr. 
and  Math.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Daily  from  20/. 

8871.  Piano,  Theory,  Sing.,  Eloc.,  Ital.  Age  30. 
Visiting. 

8872.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Mus.  to  Juniors.  Age  15.  As 
Gov.  Pupil.  Recip.  terms 

8874.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Jun.  Mus.  and  Draw.  Age 29. 
Daily  or  visiting. 

8875.  Piano,  Sing.,  Har.,  Eloc.  Student  R.A.M. 
Age  29.  Non-res.  50/.  ;  res.  35/. 

8876.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.  and  Ital.  (fluent),  good 
Mus.  and  Sing.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  and  La1.  Age 
33.  Res.  GO/. ;  non-iei.  60/.  to  80/. 
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8877.  Eng.  (good),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Alg.,  Fr-,  Draw. 
Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen-  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  307.; 
non-res.  60/. 

8878.  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.,  Aritli.  Age  32.  40/.  to  50/. 
8879-  Flng.  and  Aritli.  (thoro.),  good  Lat.  and  Ger., 

Fr.,  Draw-,  Paint.,  good  Mus.  Age  38.  Daily, 
60/. ;  morning,  45/. 

8880.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Zoo 
Age  19.  Sen.  Camb.  25/.  res. 

8881.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Euc.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Piano,  Sing., 
Har.  Age  28.  Lond.  Matric.,  Medallist  R.A..M. 
Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8882.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  20.  Res.  20/. 

8883.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lat.,  adv.  Bot.  and  Phys.  (S.K. 
Certs),  Biology.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res.  45/.,  or  non-res. 

8884.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Paint.  Age  31. 
Trin.  Coll.  Certs.  Non-  res.  70/.,  or  res. 

8885.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  elem.  Lat.  Age 
24.  Sen.  Camb.,  &c.  Family,  res.  60/. 

8886.  Eng,  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  good  Draw.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Lat.  Age  22.  B.A.  Royal  Univ.  Ireland. 
Non-res.  100/. ;  res.  50/. 

8887.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Eng.  Age  29.  Diplome'e 
Zilrich  and  Paris.  Non-res.  100/. ;  res.  60/. 

8888.  Math.,  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.  Age  19.  Lond. 
Matric.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Non-res. 

8889.  Eng.  and  Math,  (thoro.),  good  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  31.  Family,  res.  40/. 
to  50/. 

8890.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Fiano  and 
Sing,  (thoro  ,  L.A.M.),  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Draw. 
Age  34.  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  80/. 

8891.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger,  and  Lat.,  Jun. 
Math,  and  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric. 
Non-res.  30/.  to  40/,,  or  res. 

8892.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Sci., 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
and  Camb.,  L.L.A.  Hon.  Eng.  Non-res.  80/.  to 
100/. 

8893.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Sci., 
Calis.  Age  26.  Family,  res.  45Z. :  non-res.  80/. 

8894.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 

8895.  Music  (good),  Har.,  Draw.  Age  20.  Student 
R.A.M.  Res.  30/.  to  50/.,  or  non-res. 

8896.  Eng.  subj.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkp.,  elem.  Alg.  Age  47.  Higher  Camb. 
(part).  Non-res.  60/. 

8897.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Art  Student’s 
Cert.  Non-res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8898.  Eng.,  adv.  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Har., 
elem.  Lat.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.  Daily,  65/.,  or 
visiting. 

8899.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Math., 
Nat.  Phil.  Age  18.  Inter.  Ire.  Res.  15/.  to  25/. 

8900.  Eng.,  Ger.  (thoro.,  acq.  abroad),  elem.  Fr.and 
Lat.,  good  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Draw.  Age  22.  Glasgow 
Univ.  Loc.  Exams.  Res.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

8901.  Mus.,  Cl.  Sing.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Drill,  elem. 
Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  20/. 

8902.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint,  (thoro.,  all  styles). 
Age  33.  S.K.  Art  Mistress’ Cert.  Visiting. 

8903.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat. 
Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Daily  preferred. 

8901.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  "Math,  (pure  and  ap¬ 
plied),  Lat.  (Virgil),  Science,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  27.  Lond.  Matric.  (lion.), 
Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8905.  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  Cl.  Sing.,  elem.  Eng. 
subj.,  Arith.  Age  18.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 

8906.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  elem.  Draw.,  Hot.,  Mus. 
Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  or  non-res. 

8908.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  23.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.),  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8909.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Jun.  Draw.  Age 
30.  Lond.  Matric.  Visiting. 

NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


"IMMEDIATELY.— WANTED  RESI- 

JL  DENT  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS,  able  to  take 
advanced  Latin  at  Girls’  High  School.  £30,  with  board 
and  lodging.  Address— Rev.  J.  S.  BROWNRIGG,  127 
St.  George’s  Road,  London,  S.W. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  “Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School,”  will  he 
delivered  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
commencing  on  Friday,  the  3rd  May,  at  7  p.m. 


SYLLABUS. 


Lecture  I. 

Language  as  the  Supreme  Instrument  in  Education. 

Individual  experiences,  and  of  these  experiences  the 
national  life  is  the  most  important  influence  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young.  The  national  life  is  the  chief  in¬ 
strument  of  education  in  the  school  also.  The  national 
life  is  the  national  language  and  literature,  religion, 
history,  and  art.  By  means  of  these  the  good  man  and 
good  citizen  will  best  be  formed.  Here  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  language  in  its  largest  sense,  the  most  potent 
of  all  agencies.  And  this,  because  it  gives  the  best  and 
most  universal  discipline  both  of  intelligence  and  of  the 
moral  nature.  As  a  concrete  study  it  gives  the  substance 
of  thought  on  all  things  which  chiefly  concern  man. 
The  formal  study  of  language  as  grammar  and  analysis 
is  a  discipline,  but  has  been  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
concrete.  Language,  as  pure  literature,  again,  is  the 
best  ethical  agency  in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
cause  it  is  indirect.  The  aesthetic  or  art  element  in  lit¬ 
erature  is  an  ethical  influence  because  it  presents  ideal 
forms.  The  claim  of  language,  then,  to  educate  is  three¬ 
fold  :  it  disciplines  as  a  formal  and  abstract  study  ;  it 
gives  the  substance  of  thought  and  the  materials  of  wis¬ 
dom  as  a  real  or  concrete  study ;  and  it  promotes  the 
ethical  life  as  a  literary  or  art  study— the  study  of  ideal 
forms.  When  I  speak  of  language  1  mean  the  verna¬ 
cular.  To  the  education  given  through  this,  all  other 
languages  can  at  best  only  contribute  either  as  formal, 
real,  or  art  agencies. 

Lecture  II. 

Language  as  a  Means  of  Training  and  Discipline. 

The  formal  or  abstract  specially  disciplines  the  in¬ 
telligence.  Hence  the  value  of  grammar.  But,  even 
without  grammar,  language  trains  the  intelligence. 
Distinction  between  training  and  discipline.  Why 
grammar  as  an  abstract  is  not  above  the  capacity  of 
boys  and  girls.  Contrast  of  discipline  and  training 
through  language.  The  study  of  language  as  a  concrete 
study,  though  it  may  not  discipline,  trains  the  mind  as 
well  as  feeds  it.  This  justifies  the  position  that  language 
as  a  concrete  or  real  study  is  more  educative  than  lan¬ 
guage  simply  as  grammar. 

Lecture  III. 


2.  The  mind  advances  to  new  knowledge  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  already  knows.  Knowledge  is  an 
organic  growth,  not  a  mechanical  one. 

Therefore ,  All  knowledge,  as  it  is  acquired,  must  be 
exact,  if  it  is  to  afford  a  sound  basis  for  further  progress. 
Coroll.  Dwell  long  over  the  elements  of  a  subject. 

3.  The  way  in  which  the  mind  truly  grows  is  first 
through  percepts  ;  then,  through  concepts ;  then, 
through  generalizations  ;  and  then,  through  reason¬ 
ings,  inductive  and  deductive. 

Therefore,  Teach  percepts  as  percepts,  concepts  as 
concepts,  generalizations  as  generalizations,  and  reason¬ 
ings  as  reasonings.  Carry  the  mind  through  these  various 
steps  in  the  acquisition  of  a  subject  in  so  far  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  admits  of  this  being  done. 

Note.  The  process  is,  generally  speaking,  the  analytico- 
syntheticor  inductive  process.  (Heuristic.) 

4.  The  mind  grows  in  knowledge  of  a  subject  by 
apprehending  the  salient  or  prominent  features  first, 
and  then  proceeding  to  detail. 

Therefore,  In  all  subjects  confine  your  teaching  to  the 
leading  outlines  in  the  first  instance.  Proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex. 

IV. — The  mind  acquires  knowledge  not  by  receiving 
it,  but  by  taking  it  through  an  act  of  will. 

Therefore,  The  pupil  should  be  so  taught  as  to  in¬ 
struct  himself—  the  master  being  only  the  guide,  co- 
operator,  and  remover  of  obstructions. 

Note.  This  mode  of  procedure  gives  a  sense  of  power 
and  self-achieved  progress  to  the  pupil  which  is  stimu¬ 
lating  in  the  highest  degree. 

V. — The  mind  is  dependent  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sense  for  the  ultimate  material  of  its  knowledge. 

Therefore ,  Appeal  to  every  sense,  wherever  practicable, 
in  the  teaching  of  every  subject. 

V I. — Memory  is  a  condition  of  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  of  mind. 

Therefore,  Revise  and  re-revise  lessons,  and  exercise 
the  memory  in  repetition  of  things  worth  remembering. 

VII.  — The  mind  grows  by  associating  one  tiling  with 
another. 

Therefore,  Support  and  enrich  the  teaching  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  witli  as  many  natural  and  relevant  associations  as 
possible. 

Note.  This  aids  memory  and  gives  breadth  and  elas¬ 
ticity  of  mind. 


Method  in  Teaching  Language  as  a  Real  or  Con¬ 
crete  Study.  (1)  Infant  Stage.  Rules  of  Procedure. 
(2)  Primary  and  Upper  Primary  School  Stage 
(age  7  to  14). 

Rules  as  applied  to  the  daily  reading-lesson.  Exami¬ 
nation  on  a  sentence.  Paraphrasing  as  opposed  to  Dia¬ 
lysis.  Word-history  and  word-building.  Archbishop 
Trench.  This  is  not  verbalism  which  has  to  do  with 
forms  and  the  formal  alone.  Verbalism  too  much  with 
us  in  school.  Reproduction  or  composition. 

Lecture  IV. 

Language  as  a  Formal  or  Abstract  Study. 

The  Grammar  of  the  vernacular.  Scope  and  purpose 
of  Grammar  teaching. 

Method.  Let  us  consider  here  the  rules  of  method 
generally  as  applicable  to  all  subjects  whatsoever. 

I.  — The  general  curriculum  of  instruction  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  order  of  mental  growth,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  it  by  practical  considerations. 

II. — Every  subject  of  instruction  must  be  graded  so 
as  to  accord  with  the  fact  of  the  slow  growth  of  mind. 
Coroll.  (1)  The  teaching  of  the  subject  must  be  step  by 
step.  (2)  Little  by  little,  i.c.,  a  short  step  at  a  time. 
Education  is  a  slow  process.  Without  rest,  but  without 
haste. 

Note.  This  rule  requires  that  the  teacher  should  mark 
out  carefully  how  much  of  a  subject  he  means  to  teach 
in  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  and  a  day  ;  and  that  he— 
generally— restrict  himself  by  his  own  limitations. 

III. — Every  subject  should  be  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  way  or  process  of  the  growth  of  mind— 

1.  Mind  grows  by  raising  vague  sensations  into 
clear  and  distinct  percepts  and  concepts.  The  \ 
teacher  accordingly  must  aim  at  making  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pupil’s  mind  clear  and  distinct. 


VIII.— The  purpose  of  all  knowledge  is  the  regulation 
of  life,  i.e.,  Conduct  (Action). 

Therefore ,  Turn  everything  as  it  is  taught  to  use  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Coroll.  Teach  nothing  that  is  useless. 


Application  of  these  Rules  of  Method  to  the  teaching 
of  Language  or  Grammar. 

Lecture  V. 

Language  as  Literature. 

Method  applied  to  the  teaching  of  Language  as  Liter¬ 
ature. — Before  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  beautiful  in  liter¬ 
ature  not  to  be  consciously  taught.  After  this  age,  we 
ought  to  teach  it ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overdo 
it.  Passages  to  be  such  as  the  pupil  can,  with  not  too 
great  an  effort,  comprehend.  Reading  to  be  cursive, 
pausing  only  to  understand.  Grammar  and  all  lesson- 
giving  to  be  abjured.  The  pupil  and  master  to  read  to¬ 
gether  as  fellow-students.  Present  results  of  education 
as  regards  literature.  Rhetoric,  i.e.,  the  principles  of 
expression  and  style,  formally  treated.  Method  here— 
as  in  Grammar— the  “real”  method. 

Lecture  VI. 

Foreign  Languages. 

Method  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 
The  same  as  that  of  teaching  the  English  language. 
There  is  a  unity  in  all  method  ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  sub¬ 
jects,  mutatis  mutandis.  Latin  as  type  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Reasons  for  teaching  Latin.  Reasons  for 
teaching  a  subject  yield  methods  in  addition  to  the  rules 
of  general  application. 

Method  of  teaching  Latin.  The  method— as  in  the 
case  of  English— will  be  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
best  practice,  or  rather  a  combination  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tices.  Rules  in  detail.  Greek  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 


***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C.—  Members  of  the  College  have  free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BY  DR.  CORNWELL,  F.R.G.S. 


«  We  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes,  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  We  have  never  known  so 
much  interest  eviuced  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.  Educational  Times. 


A  School  Geography.  78th  Edition ;  3s.  6d.,  or 

with  30  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  Gd. 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which 
the  exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by 
the  parrot  system.” — Athenaeum. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting-  of  Thirty  Small  Maps. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “  School  Geography.” 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  58th  Edition ;  is.,  or 

with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  Gd. 

“  A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  cither  author  or  editor.  It  (■  The  Geography  for 
Beginners’)  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is 
required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  A  Selection  of  Short  and 

Easy  Poems  for  Beading  and  Becitation.  11th  Edition,  Is. 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar. 

62nd  Edition  ;  2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

“The  excellence  of  the  grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided 
improvement  is  this  department.” — Athenaeum. 

Grammar  for  Beginners.  An  introduction  to 

Allen  and  Cornwell’s  “  School  Grammar.”  81st  Edition;  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

“  This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used.” — 

Spectator. 

igSgP  The  Booh  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word  Building ,  with 
exercises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  in 

English  Composition.  46th  Edition,  Is.  Gd. 

Key,  3s. 

“The  plan  of  the  working  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded 
this  little  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.” — 

Westminster  Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners,  a  Method  of  Teaching 

BeadiDg  and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.  3rd  Edition,  Is. 


London :  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  W.  Kent  &  Co— Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BT 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Catalogue  and  TAsts  free. 


T)ROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

J-  of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


/MAREY'S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGARITHMS.  With  the 

Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  Questions  for  1SS0-S7.  By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  Gd. 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


OASEY7S  EITJCLIID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  l,v.  Cxi.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  Ss.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  Gd.  Crown  Svo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  tor  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  118  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 

42a  HOLBORN  ^I^ZDTJOT,  JAOISTJDOMT. 

The  Showrooms  afford  exceptional  facilities  for  the  selection  of  School  Material. 


The  most  complete  Manufactory  of  School  Furniture  in 

the  Kingdom. 

THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  manufactured  by  tlie 

Association,  is  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  Finish,  and 
only  the  Best  Wood  (seasoned  on  the  Premises)  is  used. 

A  GREAT  VARIETY  of  designs  in  Desks,  Tables, 
School  Cupboards,  Easels,  and  General  Apparatus 
may  be  inspected  at  the  EXTENSIVE  SHOW  ROOMS, 

42a  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 


SCHOOL  STATIONERY,  being  manufactured  on  the 

Premises,  customers’  special  requirements  can  be  exactly 
and  expeditiously  met. 

Samples  of  Exercise  Books,  generally  used  in  High 
Class  Schools  and  Colleges,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Manuscript  Books  of  every  Quality  of  Paper,  Style  of 
Ruling,  and  Description  of  Binding,  arc  always  kept  in  stock. 
Drawing  Books,  Models  and  Materials. 
Examination  Paper  of  Superior  Quality,  approved  by 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &  College  of  Preceptors’  examining- 
bodies. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  supplied  at  the  Full  Trade  Discount. 

The  following  are  published  by  the  Educational  Supply 

Association  : — 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  College  of  Preceptors’  Exam¬ 
ination  Papers. 

Duport’s  Progressive  French  Course. 

Tots  and  Cross  Tots. 

English  Analysis  Exercise  Book. 

English,  French,  and  Latin  Parsing  Books. 
Certificates  of  Merit.  Many  Hew  Designs  lately  published. 
Specimens  of  the  above  free  to  Principals  on 
Application. 


COMPLETE  GENERAL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


J.  BOULTON  AND  CO,  LIMITED, 

school  publishers  &  stationers. 

PUBLISHERS  or  THE 

Rev.  J.  ROBERTSON’S  “HALF-HOIIR  EXAMINATION”  SERIES, 

Dr.  FERNANDEZ’S  “HENRY”  AND  “LITTLE  ARTHUR’S”  SERIES. 

Also  of  S.  LAURIE’S  WORKS. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  4  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION.  BRITISH  SECTION,  CROUP  2.  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  SECTION  4.  ON  SALE  AT  THE  CALICNANI  LIBRARY,  224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS 

Third  Edition.  Cloth,  430  pages.  Price  4s.  This  Edition  has  been  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  and  the  Pronunciation  thoroughly  Revised. 

COLIVEBSATIOLrAL  FBELTCH. 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED  WITH  INTERLINEAR  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  ALFBiBD  HOLLOWAY  (who  was  assisted  by  Three  Competent  French  Professors). 


LONDON :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  “  AUTHOR,”  Dunmore  House,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 

“  Everyone  who  desires  to  become  proficient  in  the  French  langua 
Unlike  many  conversational  and  other  manuals  which  are  published  ’ 
student  puts  his  acquirements  to  the  test,  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversations 

render  correctly  the  most  difficult  French  phrases.  So  that  with  the  aid  u»  mu  wu.n  - - 1  —  -f-;— — v  .  .  .„  nnnv  nf 

aid  of  a  Teacher,  Grammar,  or  other  help.  We  can,  therefore,  with  every  confidence  recommend  all  American  travellers  and  torn ists  generally  o  p  ■  •  1 y  ■ 

useful  book  before  commencing  their  continental  peregrinations.  In  fact,  the  merits  of  this  ‘Lexicon  ot  Conversational  Frenoli  need  but  American 

the  thousands  of  English-speaking  pleasure  seekers,  who  will  wend  their  way  Paris-ward  this  year  on  account  ot  the  exhibition,  to  bo  appreciated.  Inn  American 

Traveller. 

“  We  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  book,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  matter  contained  therein  d'f?!  r  ^ J and 

hardly  conceive  a  more  useful  preparation  for  a  continental  tour  than  a  diligent  study  of  this  book.  The  author  has  used  Hie  book  himseltsuccessfu  y  II,- 

lie  is  fully  justified  in  promising  rapid  progress  in  Practical  French  to  those  making  a  diligent  use  of  the  volume.  ihe  fecnooLAiAs  e  . 

See  Advertisement  in  General  Guide  to  Paris  Exhibition. 
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THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  SERIES 

«  V  ^ 

Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results. 


ROYAL 

ENGLAND  READERS. 

A  New  Series  of  School  Histories. 

SIMPLE-GRAPHIC-EFFECTIVE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  with  Maps,  Notes,  and  Meanings,  Summaries,  and  Genealogical  Tables. 


THE  ROYAL  ENGLAND  READERS  form  a  complete  course  in.  History  for  Schools  of  all  grades.  They  are  written  for  children  in  a 
simple,  graphic,  and  effective  style,  pleasant  to  read  and  easy  to  understand.  The  main  facts  of  British  History  are  given  without  too 
much  detail,  while  the  growing  life  of  the  nation  is  traced  through  its  successive  stages. 


STORIES  OF  ENGLAND.  A  First  Reading  Book  in  History 
suited  for  Standard  III.  The  Stories  are  so  simply  told  that  children  of 
eight  years  of  age  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  them. 
Though  a  Hook  of  Stories,  the  thread  of  History  is  continuous,  aud  a  complete 
groundwork  is  laid  for  the  future  stages.  The  Stories  have  been  selected  with 
great  care.  They  are  real  History,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  book 
to  unlearn  or  forget.  192  pp.,  cloth  boards,,  price  Is. 

OUR  KINGS  AND  QUEENS.  A  Reading  Book  in  History 
suited  for  Standard  IV.  This  Book  is  a  short  hut  complete  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  contains  striking  Portraits  of  all  our  Monarchs  since  the  Conquest, 
aud  is  intended  to  give  the  child  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
his  native  land.  210  pp.,  cloth  boards,  price  Is.  3d. 

***  A  Specimen  free  to 


ENGLAND.  A  History  of  Englaud  from  Roman  Times  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Reading  Book  in  History  suited  for 
Standard  V.  The  groundwork  already  laid  down  in  the  Stories  of  England 
and  Ou  r  Kings  and  Queens  is  built  upon,  and  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  Empire  isgiven.  268  pp.,  cloth  boards,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  British  History  since  the  Union 

of  the  Crowns.  A  Reading  Book  in  History  suited  for  Standards  VI.  and 
VII.  272  pp.,  cloth  boards,  price  Is.  Gd. 

THE  EMPIRE,  A  complete  History  of  Britain  and  the  British 

People.  Being  the  two  books,  England  and  The  United  Kingdom,  bound  in 
One  Volume.  Cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

Principals  of  Schools. 


THE  ROYAL 

UPPER  CLASS  READERS. 

A  New  Series  of  Beading  Books  in  English  Literature  for 
Middle  Class  and  High  Schools. 

Each-  Volume  containing  Biographies  and  Select  ions  from  the  Writings  .of  the  Authors 
mentioned,  with  Notes,  Portraits,  etc. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (First  Period.)-  F  rum  Chaucer  to  Rope, 
With  12  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  doth,  272  pp.,  price  Is.  Gd. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Second  Period.)  — From  Goldsmith  to 
Wordsworth.  With  10  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  doth,  26G  pp.,  price  Is.  Gd. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Third Period.)—  From  Lord  Macaulay 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  10  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  272  pp.,  price  Is.  Gd. 
“  The  hook  before  us  treats  often  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  in  such  a 
way  that  neither  master  nor  pupil  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  carefully  reading 
it.” — Educational  Times. 

SIMPLE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

with  Illustrative  Extracts,  and  20  Portraits.  By  A.  L.  Stronach,  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  272  pages,  price  Is.  Gd. 

“  The  style  is  attractive  for  children,  and  the  matter  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  easily  remembered.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  Simple  and  pleasant  talks  about  writers  and  topics  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  English  Literature.” — Educational  Times. 

COLLIER’S  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY.  From 

the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  19th  Century.  With  numerous  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  and  containing  Summaries,  Chronological  Tables,  and  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Appendix.  416  pages,  price  2s.  Gd. 

“  The  subjects  selected  are  naturally  interesting,  and  the  style  is  spirited  and 
entertaining.  We  know  of  no  better  supplementary  reading-book.”— School¬ 
master. 


tgTgr  Specimen  Copies  of  the  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers  sent  post  free  at  half 
published  price  to  Mead  Teachers  or  Principals  of  Schools. 


THE  ROYAL 

STANDARD  REARERS. 

WITH  SPELLING  LESSONS,  WORD  EXERCISES,  GRAMMAR,  COPIOUS 
NOTES,  POETRY  FOR  RECITATION,  &c.,  &c. 

Each  Book  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  Con  tinuous  Story  or  the  Lessons  throughout 
arc  on  kindred  subjects. 

No.  I.  THE  SIX  BIRTHDAYS.  A  Reader  for  Standard  I.,  4 

in  which  the  stor.y  of  a  child’s  first  six  birthdays  is  told  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  Cloth  limp,  Gd. ;  full  bound,  cloth  boards,  8d, 

No.  2.  STORIES  AND  PICTURES  OF  ANIMALS.  A 

Reader  for  Standard  II.,  in  which  stories  of  well-known  animals  are 
told.  Cloth  limp,  7dl ;  full  bound,  cloth  boards,  9d. 

No.  3.  STORIES  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  A  Reader  for 

Standard  111.  It  contains  the  Stor.y  of  the  TeaCup,  the  Story  of  Tea, 
the  Story  of  Coffee,  the  Stor.y  of  Sugar,  of  Salt,  of  Flax,  of  Cotton, 
of  Silk,  of  Wool,  Ac.  Cloth  limp,  10d.;  full  bound,  cloili  boards,  Is. 

No.  4.  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS’  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Reader  for  Standard  IV.,  in  which  the  chief  Mammals  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  Full  bound,  cloth  boards,  Is.  3d. 

No.  5.  THE  ROCKET.  A  Reader  for  Standard  V.,  in  which  the 
Stor.y  of  the  Stephensons,  Father  and  Son,  is  told.  Full  bound,  cloth 
boards,  Is.  -id. 

No.  G.  THE  BOY  MAKES  THE  MAN.  A  Reader  for 

Standard  VI.  Stories  of  the  Boyhood  and  Manhood  of  twelve  Famous 
Men  are  given.  There  are  also  numerous  stories  of  boy  life  through¬ 
out  the  volume.  Full  bound,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Gd. 

“  Excellent  books,  both  in  style  and  matter,  possessing  in  an  unusual  degree 
that  prime  requisite  of  good  readers,  viz.,  the  quality  of  promoting  a  love  of 
reading.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  The  entire  ser  ies  is  without  an  equal  in  its  general  get-up,  and  in  the  excellence 
of  its  every  arrangement.” — Teachers’  Aid. 

“  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  books  at  once  more  interesting  and  instrac- 
tivc.”— Educational  Times. 


tg?gP  A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 
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London  :  Printed  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
0n  the  2nd  of  J uly,  1889. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Midsum¬ 
mer  Examination  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  or  under  private 
tuition,  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  .Tune,  and  the 
Christmas  Examination  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  with  out  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  alio  wancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
These  Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June 
and  the  2nd  of  December. 


4.  PROFESSION  All  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1889. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theoryaiul  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


Phizes. 

Diploma  Examination— The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for:  Theory  and  Practiceof  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science.  English  Subjects.  The  “  Ta.vlor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE 

\J  (B 


OF  PRECEPTORS. 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. ) 


The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  June,  when 
the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.'A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“Common  Faults  in  Teaching,  regarded  in  the  Light  of 
Mental  Science.”  i. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  C.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  tho  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 

and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornisii,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


JT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI- 

3  CAL  SCHOOL. 

‘Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  lor  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4tli,  and  5th  of  September. 

Tho  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
125  guineas  and  £50  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1889. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examin¬ 
ations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  and  to  Hospital 
Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESIIIP,  Dean. 


TTNIVERSITY 

FOR  WO 


COLLEGE  HALL 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 


(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 


WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 


HALL  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 


Lady  Principal— Miss  E.  A.  Carpenter. 
Terms— Thirty  Guineas  per  Session. 

Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  will  be  offered 
for  competition  in  September. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Lady  Principal. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL. 

Leylands,  21  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 
Principals — The  MISSES  CROMBIE. 

THE  MISSES  CROMBIE,  assisted 

by  efficient  teachers,  train  students  for  the  Froebel 
Society’s  Examinations. 

A  limited  number  of  boarders  are  received.  On 
Wednesday  mornings,  from  10.30  to  12  o’clock,  visitor!: 
are  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 


ULOYD  INSTITUTE.— Miss  Chapman 

Li  and  Miss  Nystrom  are  now  holding  Classes  for 
Children  and  Adults  in  connection  with  the  Sloyd  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  Four  Weeks’  Course  of  Training  for  Teachers 
will  be  given  at  the  above  Institute  during  the  Summer 
Holidays.  For  particulars,  apply— Sloyd  Institute,  235 
Queen’s  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


TV/TATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

^  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.  Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
ot  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


For  Advertisements ,  seepages  235,  248,  249; 
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TTNIYERSITY  college  of  north 


u 


WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 


Principal— H.  R.  Reich  el,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects,  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Pel- 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  Y.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.  A.  (Camb.and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark  Fel¬ 

low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie,  M.A.,  D. Sc., late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 


Biology  . R.W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc. 

( Loud. )  ,late  Scholar  of  St.  J ohn's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology.  . 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Courses  are  recognised  for  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar, 

Bangor,  March  1, 1889.  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Roxal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Forterms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address— Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


WANTED,  TRANSFER  of  a  good 

BOYS’  DAY  and  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  or 
nucleus  of  same.  Midlands  or  North  preferred. 
Magister,  “ Educational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  E.C. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  of  a  College  in 

York  desires  to  EXCHANGE  HOMES  for  5  or  6 
weeks  commencing  August  1st.  References  given  and 
required.  Address — Principal,  “  Educational  Times  ’’ 
Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 


CLASSES. 

(Founded  in  1882.) 

A  LARGE  Association  of  Tutors  of 

high  University  position  PREPARE  PUPILS 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE  for  all  the  Examinations 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

in  Arts  as  far  as  the  M.A.  degree,  in  other  subjects  as 
far  as  the  Bachelor  Degree^  Honours  ;  also  for  the 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL. 

Also  for  the  and  other  Examinations,  and  inde¬ 

pendently  of  Examinations.  Terms  moderate.  62 
passed  the  Camb.  Higher  in  6  years,  81  the  Inter.  Arts, 
125  the  B.A.,  24  the  B.Sc.,  2  (in  1888)  the  M.A. 
Classes  in  Schools  are  Examined. 

EVENING  CLASSES 

at  King’s  Cross  to  prepare  for  London  University  Exam¬ 
inations,  and  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local. 

A  Prospectus  and  list  of  successful  candidates  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wetmouth, 
M.A.,  38  Christchurch  Road,  Brondesbury,  London, 
N.W. 


SHORTHAND,  CLASS-SINGING,  AND  BOOK- 
KEEPING 

MR.  GEORGE  WELLS,  61  Gore  Road, 

South  Hackney,  VISITS  SCHOOLS.  Twenty 
years’  experience.  Shorthand  Master  at  the  Coopers’ 
Grammar  Schools  since  1879;  Author  of  ‘‘Singing-class 
Handbook.”  At  the  Oxford  Local  Shorthand  Exam,  last 
July,  the  only  boy  in  London  who  passed  the  Senior  was 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wells.  Also  one  of  the  seven  in  the 
Junior. 


FOR  the  month  of  August. — To  LET 
or  EXCHANGE,  FURNISHED  HOUSE  in  the 
best  part  of  Kent.  9  bedrooms  ;  good  garden,  tennis 
lawn,  &c.  Address — K.B.,  Avenue  House.  Sevenoaks. 


FOR  SALE  (by  order  of  Executrix), 

the  Goodwill,  Lease,  and  School  Furniture  of 
Belle  Vue  House  School  (Boys),  Park  Place,  East 
Greenwich  (Established  in  1S59  by  the  late  Mr.  Thos. 
Turner),  situate  close  to  and  overlooking  the  Park. 
Capital  Detached  School  and  Class-room.  27  day  pupils 
and  5  boarders.  For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter 
to  Mr.  John  Drage,  Tamworth  Road,  Croydon. 


SCHOOLMASTERS. -An  old-estab- 

tJ  fished  Middle-Class  SCHOOL  FOR  DISPOSAL. 
Good  Premises,  Garden,  Playground,  &c.  £150  to  £200 
required.  Good  opportunity.  Address — K.,  Messrs. 
Allman,  67  New  Oxford  Street,  Loudon. 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


TOroOK-SHIKLErS 

*  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  fines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 


(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.) —  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  Juno,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6(1. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Pour  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eiglity-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


Loudon:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


J.  BOIELLE  OF  DULWICH. 
Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


French  composition  through 

Lord  Macaulay’s  English.  II.  Warren  Hastings. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  James 
Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwicli  College,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Vol.  I.  Frederick  the  Great,  3s.  Vol.  III.  Lord 
Clive  (in  the  press) . 


Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London ; 

and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Crown  8vo,  price  3s,  6d. 

rptIE  SCHOOL:  Essay  towards 

Humane  Education.  By  W.  H.  Hereord, 
B.A.  Loud. 

“  I  most  strongly  recommend  it.  .  .  .  Let  anyone  who 
lias  thought  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  the  young  read  it 
carefully  through.”  — Sedley  Taylor  in  Cambridge 
Review. 

London :  Wm.  Isbister,  Limited. 


Fcap.  8vo,  176  pp„  price  2s. 


LADY  STUDENTS’  HOME.— Good¬ 
will,  Furniture,  and  remainder  of  Lease  to  he  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Established  10  years.  Excellent  connection. 
House,  containing  17  rooms,  is  conveniently  situated 
near  University  College,  British  Museum,  and  Medical 
School.  Large  Garden ;  Tennis  Lawn.  For  terms  and 
particulars,  address— The  Principal,  Russell  House, 
Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 


AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

II.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Ilolborn,  W.C. 


N  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOME¬ 
TRY.  For  the  Use  of  Beginners.  Consisting  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.  Accompanied  by  numerous 
Explanations,  Questions,  and  Exercises.  By  John 
Walmsley,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society;  Author  of  “Plane  Trigonometry  and  Loga¬ 
rithms,”  &c. 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 


At  the  Jan.  Exam.,  1889,  33  U.C.C.  Stude7its  passed. 
All  other  Correspondence  Classes  show  tor/ether  only 
one  success  on  the  University  List. 

At  the  June  Examination.  18S8,  26  students  passed, 

and  in  Jan.  four  took  Honours,  one  qualifying  for 
University  Prise. 

Preliminary  Course. 

The  Preliminary  Courses  limy  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  as  students  are  worked  quite  individually  in  them, 
and  can  be  taken  ns  quickly  or  slowly  as  desired.  As  the 
Ordinary  Course  is  designed  to  extend  over  not  more 
than  a  year,  students  who  are  weak  in  a  subject  should 
go  through  a  Preliminary  Course. 

Fee,  per  Course  of  Twelve  Lessons .  One  Guinea. 

The  Ordinary  Course. 

A  student  who  is  well  qualified  in  most  parts  to  begin 
the  Ordinary  Course,  but  wishes  to  revise  or  prepare 
some  part  privately  before  commencing  systematic  work, 
may  send  in  his  Form  of  Entry  in  advance,  and  be  ad¬ 
vised  what  to  do  in  the  interim  without  additional  fee. 

£.  s.  d. 


Any  Single  Subject  .  1  11  6 

For  each  additional  Subject  .  1  1  0 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects...  t!  6  0 


An  Ordinary  Course  consists  of  eighteen  lessons  (or 
sets  of  lessons)  in  each  subject,  in  addition  to  Author 
Papers.  If  all  subjects  are  being  taken,  it  is  generally 
best  to  study  half  one  week  and  the  remainder  the  next, 
distributing  the  work  over  about  a  year,  reckoning 
vacations. 

Special,  Honours,  and  Extension  Courses. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  failed  in  one  Exam¬ 
ination,  and  wish  to  proceed  to  the  next,  or  for  those 
who  can  devote  all  their  time  to  study,  there  is  a 

Special  Course, 

for  each  January  Examination,  beginning  the  last  week 
in  August,  and  for  each  J une  Examination  the  first  week 
in  February. 

Students  joining  late  receive  the  full  number  of  papers 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  time  to  their  examination. 

No  one  should  join  this  course,  however,  who  has  any 
subject  to  learn  from  the  beginning— except,  perhaps, 
Mechanics  or  Experimental  Science,  in  which  case  his 
other  work  should  be  good  all  round,  and  Mathematics 
especially  strong. 

The  Honours  Course. 

For  students  who  have  been  through  the  whole  of  the 
work  and  have  either  failed  to  pass  the  Examination  in 
one  or  two  subjects  only,  or  who  have  deferred  going  up 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good  place  at  the  next  Exami¬ 
nation,  an  Honours  Course  is  provided. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  in  all  Subjects,  £3  13  6 

In  this,  single  subjects  cannot  be  taken,  but  part  may 
be  worked  in  the  Extension  Course. 

This  Course  may  be  commenced  not  earlier  than  the 
last  week  in  August  for  the  January  Examination  and 
the  first  week  in  February  for  the  June  Examination. 

There  are  nine  double  lessons,  each  followed  by  a  test 
paper,  in  addition  to  Author  Paper.  The  Honours 
Course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  strong. 

The  Extension  Course 

is  intended  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  take 
the  Honours  Course,  but  who,  after  having  worked  over 
the  ground  required,  feel  that  they  cannot  enter  for 
examination  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Fee,  date  of  starting,  and  arrangement  of  Course  same 
as  the  Honours  Course  ;  notes  and  hints  preceding  each 
test  paper. 

For  Matriculation  Self-Preparation  Courses,  see 
page  20  of  Prospectus. 


Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes  may 
be  had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  CORR.  COLLEGE. 
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Students  were  successful,  being-  by  far  the 
largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this 
Examination. 

All  other  Correspondence  Classes  together  show  only 
One  student  on  the  University  List. 

FREE  GUIDES 
TO  MATRICULATION. 

THE  MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY, 

Published  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination. 
Contents  :  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— 
A  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private 
students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and  of 
Authors  prescribed.  With  an  abstract  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations.  No.  5,  Jan.  1889. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  the  little  book  is  eminently  practical,  and 
inspired  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  necessities  and 
demands  of  the  occasion.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  have  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  excellent  series  of  text  books  now  being 
published  by  the  University  Correspondence  College, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University.  Three 
more  of  these  volumes  have  been  issued  lately,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  as  well  of  these  as  we  were 

of  their  predecessors.  Their  titles - , 

and  Matriculation  Directory,  No.  V.,  January,  1889,  a 
copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  candi- 
didate  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. — School 
Guardian. 

MATRICULATION  LATIN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Author  Questions,  Unseens,  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Composition. 

MATRICULATION  GREEK. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Author  Questions,  Unseens,  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Composition. 

MATRICULATION  FRENCH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar,  Unseens,  etc. 
MATRICULATION  GERMAN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar,  Unseens,  etc. 
MATRICULATION  ENGLISH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  History  and  Geography,  with 
model  solutions  to  all  the  questions. 
MATRICULATION  MATHEMATICS. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination  in 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid.  A  specimen  set 
of  questions  in  these  three  subjects  with  model 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  MECHANICS. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions,  with  mode 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  CHEMISTRY. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  MAGNETISM  AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

Contents  as  above. 

The  above  reprints  from  the  Tutorial  Series  of 
University  Correspondence  College,  may  be  had 
post  free  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strancl  Hotel  Bnilcling-s,  London,  W.C. 


Now  Ready. 

MURBY’S  SCHOLAR’S  ANNOTATED  EDI¬ 
TION  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  MACBETH. 

For  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Students.  By  Roscoe 
Mongan,  B.A.,  ex-Classical  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Introduction,  12  pages ;  Text,  44  pages 
Notes,  40  pages. 

MURBY’S 

‘CHARMING’  SCHOOL  CANTATAS,  Ac. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Henry  Irving,  Esq. 

Shakespeare’s  Merrie  Meeting1.  Words  written 
and  selected  by  Robert  Ganthony.  Music  by  Thos. 
Murby.  Price  3s.  net.  [Now  ready. 

Queen  Iloveyou’s  Five  o’clock  Tea.  2s.6d.  Words, 
4s.  6d.  per  100. 

“  The  music  is  good,  being  tuneful  and  simple,  without 
vulgarity.” — Athenceum. 

“  Charming  though  simple  music.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  children’s  cantatas.” — Dispatch. 

“  Very  pretty.” — Referee. 

“An  ideal  cantata.” — Teacher's  Aid. 

Elsa  and  the  Imprisoned  Fairy.  Price  3s.  Words, 
5s.  per  100. 

“There’s  nothing  but  cram  for  the  Local  Exam.” — See 
Laughing  Chorus  in  “Elsa.” 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain.  A  Short  Cantata  for  Schools, 
for  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  with  Chorus.  Words 
byW.  Allinoham.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  Od. 

Murby’s  Original  Action  Songs  for  the  Young. 
Price  Is. 

Murby’s  Kindergarten  Songs.  Upwards  of  CO 
Examples.  Price  Is.,  sewed  ;  Is.  6d.,  cloth.  Eighth 
Edition. 

THE  LATEST  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Dick’s  Commercial  and  Historical  Geo¬ 
graphy  for  Schools.  With  Physical  and  Political 
features.  Thoroughly  Revised  to  1SSS.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; 
Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

The  Commercial  Correspondent.  Fifth  Edition. 
Is.  6d. 

Murby’s  Mensuration  for  Beginners.  Plane 
and  Solid.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  Is.  With  Answers, 
Is.  4d. 

Murby’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  224  pp.,  Fcap.  Svo. 
The  cheapest  work  of  the  kind.  Price  Is.,  or  with 
Answers,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  Answers,  6d. 
Murby’s  Imperial  Reading  Books. 

Murby’s  Historical  Reading  Books. 

Murby’s  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Quadratic  Equa¬ 
tions.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  lOd.  With  Answers,  Is.  4d. 
Murby’s  Imperial  Copy  Books.  “Excellent,” 
“  Unexcelled.” 


London : 

THOS.  MURBY,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.C. 

Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Waxmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89 Farringdon Street,  E.C. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 


First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHumanFigure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


Loudon:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Demy  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1889,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1888. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C 
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SCHOOLMASTERS  AND  SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  “GREAT  THOUGHTS  ” 

XS  OITHEEHSTG-  TO  CHILDREN  TRUST  13  HUE?,  FOTTHTEEIT  YE-A-IRS  OH1  AGE, 

THREE  VALUABLE  CASH  FRIZES 

Of  One  Guinea  and  Half-a-Guinea,  together  with  several  large  and  handsome  Scrap  Albums,  also  a  number  of  beautifully  Illuminated  Certificates,  in  a  HANDWRITING 
COMPETITION.  Competitors  to  take  for  their  subject,  and  write  in  best  style,  the  Fifth  Psalm.  Every  Schoolmaster  and  Schoolmistress  should  introduce  this 
Competition  to  their  Scholars.  A  Copy,  containing  full  particulars,  will  be  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  a  post  card  by  the  Publisher  of  “  Great  Thoughts,” 

A.  W.  HALL,  132  Fleet  Street,  London,  F3.C. 

M  I  — — im  "  I II  »!■  II  LUW  ■  MU  MTT  ii  «■■■  i  i  i  ill  i  i  ■■■  aa-m —mjuuii.ii  ■  ■  m nan—— — w— — — MBiwmiMn—m 

PARIS  EXHIBITION.  BRITISH  SECTION,  CROUP  2.  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  SECTION  4.  ON  SALE  AT  THE  CALICNANI  LIBRARY,  224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 

Third,  Edition.  Cloth,  430  pages.  Price  4s.  This  Edition  has  been  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  and  the  Pronunciation  thoroughly  Revised. 

COHVEBSATIOITAL  IB"1  IR,  HI  LT  O  ZEE. 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED  AVITH  INTERLINEAR  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  ALFRED  HOLLOWAY  (who  was  assisted  by  Three  Competent  French  Professors) . 

LONDON :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  “  AUTHOR,”  Dunmore  House,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 

“  Everyone  who  desires  to  become  proficient  in  the  French  language,  without  having  to  go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  will  find  this  work  simply  invaluable. 
Unlike  many  conversational  and  other  manuals  which  are  published  with  a  view  of  instilling  the  elements  of  French,  but  which,  alas!  are  so  often  found  wanting  when  the 
student  puts  his  acquirements  to  the  test,  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French,’  by  the  happy  idea  of  interlinear  pronunciation,  at  once  enables  the  reader  to  easily 
render  correctly  the  most  difficult  French  phrases.  So  that  with  the  aid  of  this  work  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  kuowledge  of  French  without  the 
aid  of  a  Teacher,  Grammar,  or  other  help.  We  can,  therefore,  with  every  confidence  recommend  all  American  travellers  and  tourists  generally  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
useful  book  before  commencing  their  continental  peregrinations.  In  fact,  the  merits  of  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French  ’  need  but  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  thousands  of  English-speaking  pleasure  seekers,  who  will  wend  their  way  Paris-ward  this  year  on  account  of  the  exhibition,  to  be  appreciated.” — The  American 
Traveller. 

“  Wc  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  book,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  matter  contained  therein  is  just  that  required  by  travellers,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  useful  preparation  for  a  continental  tour  than  a  diligent  study  of  this  book.  The  author  has  used  the  book  himself  successfully  with  his  pupils,  and 
he  is  fully  justified  in  promising  rapid  progress  in  Practical  French  to  those  making  a  diligent  use  of  the  volume.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

For  Terms  apply  to  Author. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  BY  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

(Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

CJESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 

BOOKS  I. — V.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and 


Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners  . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I. — VII.  do.  do .  4s.  6d. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-third  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (separately,  with  Vocabulary,  &c.) .  Is.  6d. 


Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books!— III.  With  Reading 

Lessons  for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the 
Text ;  and  a  complete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  “  Ten 
Thousand.’  ’ 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  :  or  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

UNITARY  ARITHMETIC.  Embodying  the  First  Book 
of  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  With  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  Examples,  and  Selections  from  recent  Examination  Papers ;  and 
a  full  Exposition  of  the  “  Unitary  ”  System  or  Method  of  Working- 
Arithmetic  without  rules. 

***  In  this  Edition,  Questions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest,  Stocks, 

Partnership,  Profit  and  Loss,  &c.,  are  by  the  “  Unitary  ”  Method  solved 

by  a  single  rule. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING-  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading-  and  Repetition,  a  portion 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village  ”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences  illustrating-  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses, 
and  a  figure  [of  a  Bog)  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girt]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 


|  Eighteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d.  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Gd. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 

GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY ;  with  Arithmetical 

Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING :  a 

Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilise  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History, 
*  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  interspersed 
with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  by  Single  and 
Double  Entry  ;  with  practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the 
most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT-BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 

for  Copying,  adapted  to  the  above. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Drafts.  6.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 

AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days”  at  Public  Schools. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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CASEY’S  ETJCLII3. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is.  6  d.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Hatf-a- Crown. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’' 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  (is. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  8s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  AntiL  17th,  1889. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A., 
Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.,  delivered  the  following 
Lecture : — 

CHARACTER,  CONDUCT,  AND  RELIGION,  OR  FROEBEL’S 
VIEWS  ON  MORAL  TRAINING.* 

In  a  memorable  interview  between  Diesterweg  and  Froebel, 
described  in  her  Reminiscences,  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz- 
Biilow  reports  the  latter,  amongst  other  things,  to  have  said, 
“  The  firmament  leads  us  to  recognize  the  connectedness  of  all 
that  exists,  and  leads  us  up  to  unity — God.”  The  night  was  clear, 
bright,  and  starry,  as  they  drove  home  from  Inselsberg  to 
Liebenstein,  and  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  had  set  them  talking. 
“No  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  isolated;  every  planet  has  its 
centre  in  the  sun  of  its  system.  All  the  solar  systems  are  in 
relation  and  continual  interaction  with  one  another.  This  is  the 
condition  of  all  life.  Everywhere  mutual  relation  of  parts.  As 
there  above  in  great  things  unbroken  connection  and  harmony 
rule,  so  also  here  below,  even  in  the  smallest  thing ;  everywhere 
there  are  the  same  order  and  harmony,  because  the  same  law 
rules  everywhere,  the  one  law  of  God,  which  expresses  itself  in 
thousandfold  many-sidedness,  but  in  the  last  analysis  is  one,  for 
God  is  Himself  the  law.”  “  That  is  what  people  call  Pantheism,” 
remarked  Diesterweg.  “  And  very  unjustly,”  rejoined  Froebel; 
“  I  do  not  say,  like  the  Pantheists,  that  the  world  is  God’s  body, 
that  God  dwells  in  it,  as  in  a  house,  but  that  the  spirit  of  God 
dwells  and  lives  in  nature,  produces,  fosters,  and  unfolds  every¬ 
thing.  as  the  common  life  principle.  As  the  spirit  of  the  artist 
is  found  again  in  his  masterpieces,  so  must  we  find  God’s  spirit 
( Geist )  in  His  works.”  To  the  hasty  enquirer,  the  difference 
would  not  perhaps  be  readily  apparent — especially  on  occasions 
when  Froebel  allowed  his  mystical  tendencies  to  intrude  them¬ 
selves — and  so,  more  than  one  adversary  called  him  pantheist 
and  anti-christian.  Nevertheless,  Froebel  is  quite  right  in 
denying  the  justice  of  the  charge.  He  is  not  a  pantheist,  and 
in  no  sense  is  he  anti-christian,  though  perhaps  his  views  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  every  denomination.  The  question  is  not 
one  which  can  be  left  undecided  as  a  minor  matter ;  it  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  for  upon  it  the  whole  system  of  his  ethics  is 
based  and  built  up.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  Education  of 
Man  in  which  this  view  of  the  universe  does  not  appear  explicitly 


*  The  edition  of  the  “Education  of  Man ”  referred  to  in  this  essay  is 
Miss  Jarvis’s  translation.  (Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.) 


or  implicitly ;  while  almost  the  whole  of  one  section  (§  63)  is 
devoted  to  its  exposition.  He  is  speaking  of  what  mankind  can 
learn  of  the  nature  of  God  from  the  “  book  of  creation,”  apart 
from  any  direct  revelation — in  which  revelation  he  constantly 
shows  his  belief — and,  using  once  more  the  simile  of  the  artist, 
hesays,  “As  no  material  part  0f  the  human  spirit,  of  the  artist, 
is  in  the  work  of  art,  and  yet  the  work  of  art  bears  within  it  the 
whole  spirit  of  its  artist,  so  that  he  lives  in  it,  expresses  himself 
by  it ;  and  as  the  work  breathes  forth  again  his  spirit  even  to 
others,  is  awakened,  developed,  improved,  and  formed  by  his 
spirit ;  as  thus  the  man’s  spirit  is  related  to  the  work  produced 
by  him,  as  the  man,  as  a  spirit,  is  related  to  that  which  he  has 
produced,  so  is  the  spirit  of  God  related  to  nature,  and  to  all 
created  things.  The  spirit  of  God  rests,  lives,  and  works  in 
nature,  expresses  itself  by  nature,  imparts  itself  through  nature, 
continues  to  shape  itself  (to  give  itself  visible  form)  in  and  by 
nature ;  but  nature  is  not  the  body  of  God.”  The  whole  section 
is  of  great  value  for  a  clear  understanding  of  this  view,  but  is  too 
long  for  quotation  here.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  both 
from  what  he  here  says,  and  from  the  rest  of  his  writings,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Froebel  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  Deity,  but  only  of  what  a  limited  human  being 
can  learn  from  the  universe  of  the  Deity  in  His  character  of 
Creator  of  man  and  of  the  world  man  lives  in. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  step  or  two,  so  that  we  may  see  more 
distinctly  the  important  bearing  of  this  theory.  From  early 
boyhood  Froebel .  had  delighted  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature.  In  especial,  he  himself  tells  us,  the  world  of  plants  and 
flowers  had  been  the  object  of  his  observation  and  reflection. 
Both  then,  and  still  more  when  in  later  life  he  took  up  the  study 
of  physical  science  in  good  earnest,  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
struck  by  the  fact  that  in  every  division  of  organic  nature,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  as  each  in  succession  came  under  his 
notice,  life  appeared  to  be  a  progressive  development  from 
lower  to  higher  grades  of  being ;  that  development  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  a  class  was  regular,  and  followed  the  same  general 
order,  which  order  remarkably  resembled  that  which  the  class  as 
a  whole  had  gone  through,  as  far  as  its  history  was  known  ;  and 
that  exercise  of  function  produced  development,  while  loss  of 
exercise  checked  or  destroyed  it.  Examining  more  closely  what 
seemed  the  laws  of  development  in  the  different  classes  of  or¬ 
ganisms,  he  was  convinced  of  their  similarity  to  one  another — 
of  their  “  unity,”  as  he  put  it — and  that  this  unity  of  law  indicated 
a  unity  of  the  origin  or  source  of  law.  He  had  only  one  other 
step  to  take,  to  assume  that  what  was  true  in  the  cases  examined 
was  universally  true  of  all  organic  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  The  leap  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  life 
was,  no  doubt,  a  bold  one,  but  had  been  led  up  to  by  his  study  of 
animals  (including  human  beings),  and  has,  in  the  main,  been 
justified  both  by  Froebel  himself  and  by  later  psychologists.  If 
we  admit,  then,  that  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  life  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  accept  the  axiom — as  old  almost  as  the  human  race — 
that  the  fundamental  natures  of  cause  and  effect  are  the  same, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
Froebel  based  bis  ethical  teaching. 

He  opens  the  “Education  of  Man”  to  the  following  effect*: 
“  Iii  everything  there  rules  and  operates  an  eternal  law,  which 
always  finds  its  expression  with  equal  clearness,  outwardly  in 
physical  nature  and  inwardly  in  the  spirit,  and  also  in  the  life 
(which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  physical  nature  and  spirit). 
Beneath  this  all-pervading,  all-powerful  law  lies  a  single  omnipo¬ 
tent  cause — God.  This  all-pervading  law  is  like  its  cause,  like 
God,  Godlike.  The  condition  upon  which  the  existence  and 
development  of  things  depend  is  their  fundamental  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  their  being — i.e.,  therefore  their  Godlikeness. 
The  Godlike  principle  rests  in,  rules,  and  operates  in  all  things ; 
all  things  live  and  develop  through  the  Godlike  principle  which 
works  in  them  ;  and  the  Godlike  principle  working  in  everything 
is  the  essence  of  the  life  of  that  thing.  Therefore,  the  destina¬ 
tion  and  vocation  of  everything  is  to  develop  and  fitly  exhibit  the 
essential  principle  of  its  being,  its  Godlikeness  ;  to  manifest  and 
reveal  God  outwardly  by  development  in  the  transitory  visible 
world  of  things.  The  particular  destination,  the  particular  voca¬ 
tion  of  every  perceiving  and  rational  human  being  is  to  develop 
his  individuality,  his  essence— to  become  himself  ;  to  grow  fully 
conscious  of,  to  win  a  vigorous  and  clear  insight  into  his  God¬ 
likeness,  so  as  to  develop  it  in  practice  in  his  own  life  of  his  own 
free  will  and  desire ;  to  make  it  effectual  in  every  direction  which 
his  inner  capacity  admits  of.  To  awaken  a  human  being-  to  a 


*  I  paraphrase  and  condense  slightly  here. 
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full  sense  of  this  ;  to  treat  man  as  a  thinking,  intelligent  being, 
who  is  becoming  conscious  of  himself  ;  to  incite  him  to  the  pure, 
inviolate,  conscious  practice  and  fulfilment  of  the  inner  divine  law 
of  his  being;  and  to  provide  him  (in  unbroken  continuity)  with 
the  ways  and  means  for  this,  is  to  educate  man.”  (E.  of  M., 
§§1,2.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  whither  this  will  lead  us.  Science  ceases  to  be 
antagonistic  to  religion:  itbecomes  a  part — avitalpart — of  religion 
itself.  Knowledge  of  the  law  of  life,  of  all  that  bears  on  life,  becomes 
the  one  thing  needful  ;  a  man’s  highest  duty  is  to  live  out  that 
law  here  on  earth  by  unceasing  outward  and  upward  activity  ;  to 
develop  and  promote  the  realisation  of  God’s  idea  in  humanity. 
“But  this  is  anti- Christian !  ”  exclaim  the  objectors.  “By  no 
means,”  answers  Froebel,  “it  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself — 
whose  meat  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him ;  who 
was  ever  about  Ilis  Father's  business.  He  it  was  who  taught 
us  to  call  upon  His  Father  as  our  Father,  and  to  pray  that  God’s 
kingdom  may  come,  and  His  will  be  done  here  on  earth,  even  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  ( E .  of  M.,  §  61,  passim.)  And  you  will  find  that 
Holy  Writ  in  no  way  contradicts  me.”  (E.  of  If.,  §  88.)  The 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  is  the  complete  development  of 
humanity  and  of  all  created  things.  This  development  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  .It  is  not  a  stationary  completed  thing,  which 
has  only  to  be  repeated  in  greater  universality,  but  a  growth  yet 
to  be  produced,  and  only  to  be  produced  by  the  living  way  of 
individual,  free,  active  development  and  cultivation.  This 
insistance  on  the  necessity  of  development  brought  another  set 
of  adversaries  into  the  field,  who  accused  Froebel  of  despising 
knowledge,  and  thinking  only  of  training.  These  we  may  leave 
Bacon  to  answer  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning  (especially  in 
Book  I.,  v.  11),  merely  pointing  out  that  Froebel  did,  indeed, 
look  upon  knowledge  as  “a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.”  He  did  not  value  it  for 
its  own  sake,  but  only  as  it  bore  on  complete  living.  In  that 
respect,  no  one  has  valued  it  more  highly  than  he. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  objectors,  and  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ethical  bearing  on  the  child,  the  bojq  the 
man,  and  society  in  general,  of  Froebel’s  theory ;  for  so  far  we 
have  only  hinted  at  it. 

The  infant  child  lies  at  first  involved  in  a  chaos  of  sensations, 
and  of  feelings  of  comfort  and  discomfort,  acceptableness  and 
offensiveness.  Within  these  there  is  somewhere  th„  germ  of  a 
soul  or  spirit.  How  does  it  rise  out  of  the  confusion,  separate 
itself  from  it,  and  become  conscious  of  itself — “  give  birth  to 
itself  as  I,”  as  Fichte  would  say  ?  Somehow,  by  its  owrn  nature, 
and  own  inner  power — helped  or  hindered  by  the  impressions  of 
outer  things.  Something,  therefore,  may  be  done  to  help  or 
hinder  the  youngest  infant — something  through  the  senses  and 
feelings,  and  first  infant  activities;  in  aid  of  discrimination. 
Froebel  begins  at  this  earliest  period.  Nor  does  he  find  it  too 
soon  for  a  germ  of  ethics.  While  aiding  the  child  to  make  clear 
to  itself  its  elementary  sensations  and  feelings,  he  would,  as  he 
said  in  a  conversation  with  Varnhagen  ( Reminiscences ,  p.  10), 

“  awaken  the  senses  as  the  organs  of  the  mind,  and  not  as  the 
organs  of  mere  sensuous  pleasure,  or  of  mere  desires,  as  in 
animals.  There  should  be  no  pampering  in  food  or  dress,  not 
too  much  aimless  cosseting;  but,  while  enticing  the  child  to  use 
its  perceptive  faculties  by  drawing  its  attention  to  simple,  single, 
striking  objects,  we  should  endeavour  from  the  very  beginning 
to  create  such  impressions  upon  the  child’s  mind,  through 
material  or  concrete  things,  as,  according  to  the  analogy  between 
thought  and  its  embodiment,  are  the  prototypes  of  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions.’  (Rem.  p.  212.)  As  to  how  he  would  do  this  for  the 
infant,  Froebel  has  been  explicit  enough  in  his  ball  games,  and 
the  games  and  songs  of  his  “  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder,”  by  which 
he  seeks  not  only  to  exercise  the  infant  perceptions,  and  the  little 
limbs  and  muscles,  but  also  to  utilize  the  loving  union  betiveen 
mother  and  child,  so  as  to  draw  them  both  into  intelligent  and 
delightful  relations  with  the  objects  and  simple  life  around  them. 
But  I  must  refrain  from  quotations,  for  here  wre  have  to  deal  with 
principles,  not  practice.  “  Everything,”  he  says  (E.  of  M.,  §  35), 
which  enters  the  child’s  small  range  of  vision,  which  widens 
his  as  yet  narrow  world,  is  dear  to  him.  The  smallest  thing  is  to 
him  a  new  discovery.  But  it  must  not  come  dead  into  the  little 
world;  it  must  not  remain  dead  in  it;  else  the  small  range  of 
vision  will  be  darkened,  the  young  world  crushed.”  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  section  (E.  of  M.,  §33)  Froebel  shows  admirably  how  a 
mother  may  call  out  a  child’s  consciousness  of  self  by  infant  play 
with  its  little  limbs  and  body,  beginning  with  what  it  can  see 
(hands,  feet,  &c.),  and  going  to  what  it  cannot  see  (ears,  eyes, 
Ac.),  and  from  the  parts  themselves  to  their  activities — and  how 


this  play  may  be  linked  with  speech.  The  advent  of  speech 
marks  the  beginning  of  another  period — that  of  boyhood  or  gii’l- 
liood. 

Now,  according  to  Froebel,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  and  with 
ever  increasing  frequency  and  effect,  the  child  comes  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  three  powers:  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate;  Humanity ; 
and  the  Power  which  pervades  and  directs  these — rising  to  its 
highest  temporal  manifestation  in  the  latter — the  Power  we  call 
God.  The  child’s  body  connects  it  with  organic  and  inorganic, 
animate  and  inanimate  nature;  its  heart  and  mind  connect  it 
with  and  make  it  part  of  the  great  whole— humanity,  past, 
present,  and  future;  and  its  entire  being  and  soul  depend  on  and 
are  energized  by  God.  If  this  be  so,  the  child,  he  thinks,  should 
grow  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  There  it  should  gradually, 
but  in  unbroken  continuity,  learn  that  laws  underlie  all  organic 
formation,  and  that  conformity  with  those  laws  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  unvarying  condition  for  all  true  every-sided  develop¬ 
ment  towards  perfection  ;  should  catch  glimpses  oflaws  applying 
to  itself;  should  come  to  see  gradually  that  all  these  laws  (of 
nature  and  of  itself)  are  in  reality  but  various  modes  and 
manifestations  of  one  law,  and  thus  link  together  or  reconcile  by 
a  wider  conception  what  seems  separate  or  opposed;  should, 
through  the  loving  care  it  bestows  on  animals  and  plants,  enlarge 
its  heart  and  sympathies,  and  prepare  itself  for  the  loving  care  it 
is  to  bestow  on  human  beings;  should,  in  studying  and  imitating 
the  conformity  of  His  works,  find  and  love  the  great  Master,  as 
the  Creator  of  nature,  and  as  its  own  Creator ;  should  breathe  in 
the  peace  which  rules  in  nature,  and  in  occupations  connected 
with  nature,  before  the  noise  of  the  world  and  sin  enter  its 
being.* 

Froebel  does  not  suppose  that  all  this  can  be  done  in  boyhood — 
it  may  not  even  be  accomplished  in  manhood — but  he  thinks  it 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  and  aim  of  every  educator  at  all 
times.  The  end  will  not  be  reached  by  book-learning,  listening, 
or  passive  contemplation,  but  only  by  action  ;  for  it  is  only  by 
action  that  man  learns  to  understand  himself  and  others,  only  by 
studying  the  effects  that  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  cause. 
Gardening  is  one  of  the  occupations  Froebel  would  have  us  most 
carefully  foster.  By  it  the  child  gains  his  first  glimpses  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature;  in  it  he  watches  the  workin  g  of 
an  unseen  power ;  through  it  he  learns  to  love  labour,  to  use 
labour  for  the  pleasure  and  good  of  others,  and  gains  for  himself 
a  first  touch  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  A  child’s 
activities  should  never,  if  possible,  be  left  vague  and  purpose¬ 
less.  Just  as  the  senses  are  to  the  organs  of  the  mind,  so  the 
activities  are  to  the  expressions  of  the  mind — of  the  mind  of  the 
actor,  the  child.  In  gardening,  therefore,  and  in  every  other 
occupation,  children  should  be  encouraged  and  led  by  every 
possible  means  to  make  use  of  the  results  of  their  infant  efforts 
by  giving  pleasure  and  help  to  others.  Work,  which  is  also  the 
fulfilment  of  duty,  Froebel  saw  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  moral 
culture.  But  it  is  necessary  that  such  work  should  not  only 
delight  the  worker,  but  should  also  satisfy  his  instinct  of  love.  It 
should,  therefore,  have  an  object.  And  to  give  pleasure  and  help 
to  others  should  be  that  object.  This  would  exercise  the  inborn 
social  impulses  of  children  ;  -would  link  them  to  their  fellows  and 
to  humanity  ;  and  from  love  of  their  fellows  would  be  developed 
the  love  of  God.  If,  besides  individual  work,  children  are  given 
work — such  as  gardening — to  do  in  common,  a  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  fellowship  in  dnty  will  still  further  be 
exercised.  It  is  evident  how  valuable  in  this  connection  will  be 
the  child’s  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  domestic  household 
work.  To  help  father,  mother,  or  nurse  is  always  a  privilege  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  ;  and  the  aim  and  utility  of  the  work  are  both 
always  clearly  manifest.  (E.ofM.,  §§  40  and  49.)  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  sight  in  this  world  of  ours  than  a  little  child 
working  for  love  and  honour’s  sake.  But  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  young  is  that  of  'play. 
It  is  the  freest  active  manifestation  of  the  child’s  inner  self,  and 
springs  from  the  need  of  that  inner  living  consciousness  to 
realize  itself  outwardly.  The  child  literally  lives  in  his  play,  and 
sees  himself  living  in  his  playmates,  just  as  he  sees  himself  acting 
and  doing  in  the  stories  he  loves  so  wrell.  All  that  wTe  can  do 
here  is  to  seek  to  prevent  the  activity  from  becoming  vague, 
erratic,  m eaningless.f  It  should  be  the  expression  of  some  idea  in 


#  See  Marenholtz- Billow,  Child  ancl  Child  Nature,  vi.,  passim. 
f  Children  often  half-consciously  confess  this  by  asking  some  sympa¬ 
thetic  adult  to  join  in  their  play.  Many  a  time  has  a  little  fellow  said  to 
me,  “  Oh,  do  come  and  play  with  us,  and  then  the  game  is  sure  to  be  jolly.” 
The  self- directing  powers,  in  games  as  in  all  else,  are  slow  in  growth. 
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the  child,  and,  undoubtedly,  those  ideas  will  be  best  which  lead 
him  into  intelligent,  loving  harmony  with  his  fellows  and  with 
nature  ( E .  ofM.,  §  30),  and  which  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  own 
life  all  through.  (M.  und  E.  Lieder,  vii.)  It  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  mei'ely  imitative ;  as  much  as  possible  creative,  i.e., 
the  child’s  own  endeavour  to  realize  the  idea  which  he  possesses. 
In  any  case,  the  idea  and  the  action  should  never  be  divorced. 
After  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  Froebel’s  view  of  develop¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  no  need  to  insist  further  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  creativeness  in  every  department  of  a  child’s  education, 
according  to  his  method.  As  soon  as  this  is  left  out,  the  plan 
ceases  to  be  Froebel’s.  We  need  not,  therefore,  touch  upon  the 
other  activities  and  occupations.  The  same  spirit  and  purpose 
runs  through  them  all — the  desire  to  develop  the  child’s  own 
innate  powers,  and  to  give  him  clear  perceptions  of  truth,  and  of 
his  relations  to  nature,  humanity,  and  God — and  to  keep  life  and 
all  that  surrounds  him  full  of  beauty,  suggestiveness,  and  peace. 

“  Religion,”  says  Froebel  (E.  of  II.,  §  60),  “  is  the  effort  to  raise 
to  clear  consciousness  the  anticipation  that  the  individual 
spiritual  self,  which  man  perceives  (the  spirit  of  man)  was 
originally  one  with  God,  and  is  to  be  in  union  with  God,  a  union 
founded  on  this  consciousness,  and  to  continue  to  live  in  this 
union  with  God  in  every  position  and  every  relation  of  life,  un¬ 
troubled  and  unweakened.  Religion  is  not  a  fixture,  but  a  con¬ 
stantly  advancing  effort,  and  just  on  that  account  has  a  constant 
existence.”*  Religious  instruction  consists  in  making  this  clear 
to  the  individual;  in  leading  him  to  perceive  and  understand  the 
laws  of  his  being  as  an  animal,  as  a  man,  as  part  of  humanity,  as 
a  child  of  God ;  and  in  accustoming  him  to  look  for  these  laws 
in  the  natural  world  around  him,  in  himself,  in  the  life  of 
humanity  and  the  history  of  its  development,  and  in  the  sacred 
books  which  have  applied  these  laws  to  life,  and  especially  to 
the  individual  life  of  each  person.  “  Even  in  boyhood  there  may 
be  most  unequivocal  proofs  and  convictions  that  God,  to  speak 
humanly  (as  we  can  in  general  speak  in  no  other  way  of  the 
Divine,  or  at  least  in  no  other  comprehensible  effective  way),  still 
uninterruptedly  guides  humanity  in  and  towards  its  develop¬ 
ment,  improvement,  and  outer  manifestation,  by  His  fatherly 
guardianship  and  care,  and  constantly  also  accompanies  each 
individual — each  as  an  essential  part  of  the  whole — in  all  the 
occurrences  of  his  life  with  fatherly  loving  protection  and  help.” 

( E .  of  II.,  §  88.)  Elsewhere  he  says  ( E .  of  II.,  §  23),  “  Religion 
without  work  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  empty  dreaming, 
passing  enthusiasm,  and  an  evanescent  phantom,  as  work  with¬ 
out  religion  makes  man  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  machine.”  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  department,  development  is  produced  by 
exercise,  in  doing,  in  creating.  Morality  is  produced  by  moral 
practices.  Froebel  holds  that  the  first  germ  of  religious  feeling 
lies  in  the  feeling  of  community  (E.  of  II.,  §  21) ;  and  that  this 
feeling  first  comes  into  active  consciousness  in  the  family  life. 
The  family  life,  therefore,  is  the  basis  and  medium  of  religious 
development ;  as  is  also  the  school-life  if  based  and  modelled  on 
that  of  the  family.  Moral  practices,  “the  expressions  of  the 
kind  heart,  and  the  thoughtful  pure  mind,”  are  what  he  urges 
both  for  home  aud  school ;  linking  these  on  to  what  has  been 
said  above  of  the  child’s  perception  and  feeling  of  God’s  father¬ 
hood,  and  taking  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the  model  life.  “  The  boy’s 
life,”  he  says,  “  should  be  an  expression  in  action  and  production 
of  the  prayer  of  Jesus”  (E.  of  II.,  §  88).  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  he  objects  to  dogmatic  teaching.  “  If  a  man  is  to  under¬ 
stand  many  truths,  especially  religious  truths,  he  must  be  made 
to  experience  much,  i.e.,  to  become  conscious  of  the  events 
(perhaps  small  in  themselves)  of  his  own  religious  life,”— his  own 
first,  and  then  that  of  others.  He  must  rise  gradually  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  He  objects  also  to  the 
inculcating,  in  early  life,  of  all  such  precepts  as  “  If  you  are 
good  you  will  be  happy.”  The  child  can  only  take  them  as  re¬ 
ferring  mainly  or  wholly  to  the  outer  life ;  and  of  that  life  they 
are  not  true.  Indeed,  Froebel  protests  strongly  against  holding 
out  bribes  to  virtue,  either  for  this  world  or  the  next,  (E.  of  M., 

§  88).  Outward  incentives  are  degrading  to  humanity.  What 
we  should  do,  as  far  as  possible,  is  “  to  make  the  boy  observe  and 
realise  the  reflex  action  of  his  conduct,  not  on  his  outer  more  or 
less  agreeable  position,  but  on  his  inner  spontaneous  or  fettered, 
clear  or  clouded,  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  condition  of  spirit  and 
mind,”  and  this  only  gradually  and  by  the  way  of  experience. 
The  child  has  to  have  some  intuition  of,  and  insight  into,  his 


*  What  Froebel  means  by  “  union  with  God”  has  already  been  made 
sufficiently  clear.  It  is  actively  living  out  the  idea  and  purpose  of  God 
consciously,  and  of  one’s  own  free  will  and  desire. 
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destiny,  and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  before  he  can  under¬ 
stand  such  a  consequence  as  arising  from  such  a  cause.  Froebel 
does  not  desire  to  produce  a  being  learned  and  fixed  in  religious 
dogma ;  but  to  realise  in  the  individual  God’s  idea  in  humanity. 
I  he  chief  instrument  he  would  use,  especially  in  earlier  life,  is 
love,  which  conquers  self-seeking — love  in  action,  in  the  family, 
m  the  school,  in  the  community  ;  and  from  love  of  his  fellows 
whom  he  has  seen  should  be  developed  the  love  of  God,  whom  he 
has  not  seen  with  his  outer  eye,  but  is  learning  to  see  with  his 
inner  mind  and  heart.* 

General  morality,  as  we  have  seen,  is  held  by  Froebel  to  depend 
largely  on  having  the  ideal  side  of  the  human  being  awakened 
and  gratified  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  in  order  to  afford  a 
counterpoise  to  sensual  desires,  and  to  delay  or  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  awakening  of  the  lower  appetites.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  while  the  reflective  powers  are 
still  slumbering  in  the  child’s  soul,  offers  the  best  means  for  this. 
Therefore,  from  the  earliest  infancy  onward,  the  eyes  of  the  child 
are  to  be  opened  to  forms,  colours,  &c.,  and  its  ear  to  music ;  and 
the  weak  childish  powers  are  to  be  prepared  and  used  in  the 
formation  and  creation  of  beautiful  objects.  Here  again 
creativeness  is  to  render  the  soul  susceptible  of  the  ideal. 
While,  moreovei’,  the  principles  which  underlie  the  formation  of 
beauty,  will,  in  this  way,  be  brought  home  to  the  worker,  and 
will  be  another  experience  in  the  beneficent  results  of  law  aud 
harmony.f 

Froebel  would  not  have  the  child  suspected  of  evil.  In  this 
way,  by  suspicion,  the  child  is  robbed  of  its  innocence,  and  is 
rendered  powerless  to  act ;  and  it  is  only  by  action  that  he  can 
develop  the  good.J  He  by  no  means  ignores  the  presence  of 
evil,  both  inherited  and  newly  acquired;  but  he  would  overcome 
it  by  (so  to  speak)  starving  it,  and  developing  what  is  good.  To 
do  this  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pronounce  actions  as  evil, 
but  must  look  into  their  springs  and  motives.  Often  enough  a 
good  meaning  and  endeavour  lie  behind  what  is  evil  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  evil  in  reality,  but  due  to  ignorance  and  misdirected 
exuberance  of  young  life  and  growing  powers,  to  exercise  which 
is  instinctive  and  delightful  (E.  of  II.,  §§  51-53).  If  evil  is  not 
wholly  extirpated  in  this  way,  its  proportion  is,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
stantly  lessened,  and  its  power  continually  reduced ;  while  the 
power  of  will  is  not  paralysed,  but  only  diverted  in  its  action. 
Punishment  is  not  abolished,  but  the  necessity  for  it  almost 
disappears,  and  the  spirit  of  it  is  entirely  changed.  Ho  longer 
does  virtue  need  to  be  avenged,  or  wicked  nature  to  be  rebuked 
and  put  down.  It  is  rather  ignorance  that  needs  enlightenment, 
weakness  that  needs  strengthening,  strength  that  needs  a  right 
direction,  contamination  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread, 
And  if  the  outer  life  suffers  constraint  and  penalty,  the  inner 
life  is  not  left  unappealed  to  or  uncounselled. 

“  The  development  and  cultivation  of  man  to  attain  his 
destiny,  to  fulfil  his  vocation,  is  a  perpetual,  uninterruptedly 
continuous,  unseparated  whole,  always  rising  from  one  stage  to 
another  ”  (E.  of  II.,  §  46).  “  By  his  own  observation,  and  his 

own  discovering,  by  his  own  notice  of  the  living  coherence  of 
nature,  by  direct  view  of  nature  itself  (not  by  explanations  in 
words  and  ideas,  for  which  the  boy  has  no  intuition)  there  will 
dawn  upon  him  early — and  however  dimly  at  the  beginning,  yet 
more  and  more  distinctly — the  great  thought  of  the  inner,  con¬ 
tinual,  living  connection  of  all  things  and  phenomena  in  nature” 
(E.  of  M.,  §  98).  “  No  new  subject  of  instruction  should  come 

to  the  scholar,  of  which  he  does  not  at  least  conjecture  that 
it  is  grounded  in  the  preceding  subject,  and  liow  it  is  so 
grounded  (as  shown  by  its  application),  and  concerning  which  he 
does  not,  however  dimly,  feel  it  to  be  a  need  of  the  human 


*  “All  work,  all  exercises  which  awaken  the  active  powers,”  writes 
Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Biilow,  “  which  form  the  capacity  for  rendering 
loving  services  to  fellow-creatures,  will  help  to  lay  the  groundwork  of 
religion  in  the  child.  The  awakening  of  love  goes  before  that  of  faith  ; 
he  who  does  not  love  cannot  believe,  for  it  is  love  that  discovers  to  us  the 
object  or  the  being  worthy  of  our  faith.  Loving  self-surrender  to  what 
is  higher  than  ourselves,  to  the  highest  of  all,  is  the  beginning  of 
faith.  But  love  must  show  itself  in  deeds,  and  this  will  be  impossible 
unless  there  be  the  ability  to  do.  A  child  can  no  more  be  educated  to 
a  life  of  religion  and  faith  without  the  exercise  of  personal  activity,  than 
heroic  deeds  can  be  accomplished  by  words  only.” — Child  and  Child 
Nature,  xi. 

t  Sec  Reminiscences,  chapter  viii. 

%  The  child  thus  reduced  to  inaction — often  mistaken  for  goodness — he 
compares  to  the  butterfly  or  beetle,  which,  from  much  handling,  is  feeble, 
“and  indeed  also  footless,”  and  which  the  little  boy  pronounces  to  be 
“quite  tame  now.” — E.  of  AT.,  §  53. 
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spirit  ”  (E.  of  M.,  §  99).  A  boy  is  a  boy,  not  because  be  has 
reached  a  certain  age,  but  because  he  has  lived  through  his  in¬ 
fancy  faithfully  to  the  requirements  of  soul,  mind,  and  body ;  a 
youth  is  a  youth,  because,  with  the  same  efficient  faithfulness,  he 
has  lived  through  his  infancy  and  boyhood ;  and  just  so  a  man  is 
a  man,  not  because  he  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  but  only 
because  the  requirements  of  his  infancy,  his  boyhood,  and  his 
youth,  have  all  been  faithfully  fulfilled  by  him.  These  so-called 
stages  are  in  no  sense  separate,  but  together  form  one  con¬ 
tinuous,  unbroken,  harmonious  development,  every  part  of  which 
vitally  depends  on  all  that  has  gone  before  it.  However  sad  it 
may  be,  no  after  effort  can  ever  wholly  remove  the  consequences 
of  earlier  neglect  ( E .  of  M.,  §  22).  Here  and  there  something 
may  be  retrieved ;  but,  in  general,  things  can  never  be  the 
same  as  if  there  had  been  no  neglect.  The  activity  that 
should  have  been  called  out  would  have  produced  some  result, 
and  that  result,  at  least,  must  be  lost.  Such  are  the  more  im¬ 
portant  thoughts  which  constantly  run  in  and  out  amongst 
Froebel’s  ethical  theories.  They  form,  indeed,  the  skeleton 
which  unites  and  supports  the  whole  body  of  these  theories. 
And  further — in  a  very  special  sense  they  constitute  the  ethics 
of  his  practice  of  teaching. 

We  might  carry  our  enquiry  further,  and  consider  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Froebel’ s  views  to  the  training  of  youth  as  well  as  boy¬ 
hood.  But,  if  what  has  already  been  said  is  sufficiently  clear  and 
connected,  the  repetition  of  principles  and  methods  would  be  too 
little  varied  to  avoid  wearisomeness— of  which  sin,  I  fear,  I  am 
already  guilty.  Let  us  rather,  in  conclusion,  glance  at  the 
results  in  manhood  which  Froebel  claims  to  produce  by  his 
system  of  education. 

True  freedom,  according  to  Froebel,  rests  on  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  development  is  but  another  name  for  progress 
according  to  law.  True  freedom  is,  therefore,  an  active  fulfilment 
of  the  purpose  of  our  existence  in  conscious  and  willing  submis¬ 
sion  to  law — the  law  of  our  life  as  individuals,  and  as  members 
of  society  :  not  a  narrow,  specialized  law,  but  a  broad,  human, 
natural  law.  The  large  amount  of  political  liberty  which  is 
common  at  the  present  day  can  only  be  beneficial  to  the  nation 
and  to  individuals — can  only  be  safe — on  condition  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  intelligent  and  law-abiding,  and  capable  of  self-direc¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  He  must  be  in 
some  measure  conscious  of  his  own  vocation,  and  that  of 
humanity ;  and  must  have  learnt  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
submission  to,  and  fulfilment  of,  law.  The  misuse  of  political 
liberty — which  has  grown  somewhat  frequent  of  late — arises  from 
ignorance  of  all  this,  from  ill-proportioned  development,  and  ill- 
directed  powers.  Between  the  strict,  and  often  mechanical — 
indeed,  necessarily  mechanical — discipline  of  our  large  schools, 
and  the  unchartered  liberty  outside  them,  there  is  no  mean. 
Children  have  no  education  in  true  freedom.  They  seldom  learn 
even  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  submission  to  natural  law 
— and  no  mere  “  Citizen  ”  readers  or  primers  of  biology  are  of 
any  great  avail.  Citizenship — the  flower  and  fruit  of  manhood — 
is  a  growth  produced  by  exercise,  not  something  learnt  in  a  book, 
or  presented  in  a  gilt  casket.  Of  all  this  Froebel  shows  an  ever 
present  consciousness,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  his  method ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  this  method  is,  on  the  whole,  well- 
fitted  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at.  In  bygone  times,  passive 
obedience  to  authority  was  sufficient  for  the  then  stage  of  the 
development  of  society.  But  this  is  no  longer  sufficient.  What 
is  now  required  is  active,  intelligent  self-direction ;  and  this  is 
what  Froebel  aims  at  producing  throughout.  Education,  in  his 
eyes,  is  emancipation — emancipation  of  the  inner  self  from  the 
tyranny  of  lawlessness  and  confusion.  It  demands  freedom  for 
development ;  it  uses  work  for  development ;  and  its  guiding 
spirit  should  be  unity  and  harmony  of  development.*  On  the 
perfection  of  the  individual  depends  the  perfection  of  the  State  ; 
and  he  cultivates  and  fosters  individuality  and  originality  most 
wisely  and  well.  Happiness  is  the  condition  most  favourable  to 
the.  growth  of  morality  and  brotherly  kindness.  Nothing  is  so 
fruitful  and. frequent  a  cause  of  unhappiness  as  ignorance  of,  and 
futile  opposition  to,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  life.  Froebel  trains 
the  child  from  the  first  to  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of  these 
laws.  Moreover,  he  holds — and  rightly  holds — that,  not  only  in 
childhood,  but  all  through  life,  a  free,  healthy  exercise  of  faculties 
and.  feelings  in  a  manner  which  accords  with  their  nature  and 
their  strength,  is  a.  never  failing  source  of  true  delight  and  moral 
(and  political)  purity  and  growth.  And  this  activity  he  provides  for 
and  promotes.  He  gives  to  common  human  work  its  true  dignity,  by 

*  Sec  Clnld  and  Child  Nature,  vi. 


showing  it  to  be,  and  using  it  as,  the  means  for  spiritual  and 
physical  progress.  It  is  no  longer  limited  to  mere  bread-getting 
and  material  ease ;  but  becomes,  as  the  instrument  of  develop¬ 
ment,  as  the  outward  and  visible  product  of  human  love,  a 
necessary  and  important  part  of  the  holy  fulfilment  of  man’s 
divinely-ordered  destiny.  Work,  consecutive  and  productive,  it 
Avill  be  remembered,  is  the  very  foundation  of  Froebel’s  system  ; 
and  the  chief  aim  of  the  Mutter-  und  Kose-Lieder  is  to  show  the 
value,  the  necessity,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  divine  nature 
of  work — which  is  not  man’s  curse,  but  his  blessing  and  privilege. 
Moreover,  by  his  spiritualizing  of  nature  and  natural  processes— 
which  reminds  us  continually  of  Wordsworth’s  teaching — he 
seeks  to  correct  and  change  the  view  that  worldly  gain  and 
prosperity  are  the  highest  aims  for  man.  And  if  such  a  change 
is  ever  to  be  effected,  if  but  greater  honesty  and  more  straight¬ 
forwardness  are  ever  to  be  infused  into  trade  and  business,  it  can 
only  be  done  by,  in  some  way  or  other,  spiritualizing  and 
ennobling  all  necessary  human  work,  and  by  showing  that  the 
ordinary  everyday  processes  of  human  occupation  are  capable,  if 
rightly  directed,  of  producing  that  continuous  development  which 
it  is  man’s  highest  duty  to  promote  and  to  fulfil.  And  this 
Froebel  claims  to  have  shown,  and  to  be  able  to  do.  Religion, 
in  his  teaching— in  which  he  follows  the  pure,  simple  view  of  the 
Gospels— is  brotherly-kindness,  growing  up  into  love  of  God — 
living,  moving,  and  having  its  being  in  the  practice  of  love.  It 
is  a  growing  into  union  with  humanity  and  with  God,  by  a 
willing,  conscious  endeavour  to  live  out  on  earth  God’s  grand 
purpose  in  humanity— a  purpose  which  more  than  once  has  been 
made  to  seem  narrow  and  unattractive,  but  which,  as  Froebel 
expounds  it,  is  again  worthy  of  man  and  of  man’s  Creator.  This 
growth,  too,  Froebel’s  plan  is  well  fitted  to  produce.  And  if  it 
be— as,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be — the  destiny  of  nations  to  grow 
more  and  more  into  unity  and  homogeneousness  within  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  mankind,  as  a  whole,  to  become  one,  even  as  its 
divine  cause  is  one — there  is  no  better  method  to  prepare  for 
and  to  promote  that  end  than  the  method  employed  by  Froebel. 
And,  while  fostering  and  cultivating  a  wide  feeling  of  human 
fellowship,  does  he  not  continually  by  it,  and  for  it,  teach  us  the 
truest  wisdom— intelligent  submission  to  the  true  conditions  of 
life  ;  and  that  best  human  virtue — cheerfully  to  do  without  what 
we  may  be  justified  in  wishing  for,  and  cheerfully  to  bear  what  is 
unpleasant,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and  this  in  no  indolent  or 
merely  Stoic  spirit,  but  as  the  honourable  duty  of  a  vigorous  and 
ever-striving  manhood  ? 

But  enough  has  been  said.  True  freedom  ;  firmly-built  happi¬ 
ness  ;  dignity  of  work ;  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion, 
together  with  a  sound  application  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  modern 
life  ;  a  vigorous,  law-abiding,  self-directing  manhood — what  more 
is  there  which  an  educator  of  man  could  wish  to  claim  as  the 
result  of  his  system  F  _____ 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the  Papei’,  said  the  lecturer 
had  brought  out  the  side  of  Froebel’s  teaching  which,  in  these  days, 
was  of  the  very  highest  value.  In  one  respect,  there  was  a  similarity 
in  the  teaching  of  science  and  religion.  Both  led  us  to  seek  for 
essential  unity  underlying  diversity  of  phenomena.  But  the  unity  at 
which  religion  arrived  ultimately  was  in  a  Creator  who  loved  what  He 
had  created.  So  religion  went  beyond  science,  and  Froebel,  devoted  as 
he  was  to  science,  went  beyond  science,  and  founded  his  system  on 
religion.  Froebel’s  writings  were  very  difficult ;  and  the  lecturer  had 
done  them  all  a  great  service  by  putting  so  clearly  some  fundamental 
principles  of  Froebel’ s  teaching,  and  had  shown  that  Froebel  resembled 
the  author  of  the  Be  Imitatione,  who  said  that,  before  man  could  bo 
at  peace  in  God,  he  must  see  all  things  in  One,  and  refer  all  things  to 
that  Unity. 

Mr.  Wilson  confessed  his  inability  to  find  in  Froebel’s  views  of 
moral  training  all  that  the  lecturer  and  the  Chairman  found  there. 
English  writers  on  education,  from  Ascham  and  Locke  to  Spencer  and 
Bain,  he  could  with  due  effort  understand ;  he  could  bring  his  own 
experience  as  a  teacher  to  the  test  of  their  doctrines,  and  enter  with 
interest  into  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  one  with  the  other, 
but  of  what  was  most  characteristic  of  Froebel  he  could  make  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing.  His  favourite  precepts,  when  subjected  to  analysis, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  turned  out,  when  intelligible  at  all,  to  be  the 
merest  truisms — the  common  possession  of  civilised  man — or  unveri- 
fiable  dogmas,  having,  in  fact,  no  other  authority  than  that  derived 
from  a  remarkable  individual  experience,  as  interpreted  by  a  dreamy 
mystical  student  of  nature  and  life.  He  regretted  that  the  lecturer 
had  not  seen  fit  to  define  “  character,”  “  conduct,”  and  “  religion,”  or 
to  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other,  as  preliminaries  to  showing  how 
exercise  to  develop  character,  to  form  conduct,  to  implant  religion  suit¬ 
able  to  child  life  and  on  Froebel’s  principles,  could  be  framed  and  used. 
He  imagined  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unreality  in  the  usual  talk  about 
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these  weighty  matters  in  reference  to  children  of  kindergarten  age, 
say  from  3  to  7.  He  could  understand  how  habits  of  obedience, 
healthy  dispositions  and  sympathies,  could  be  cultivated  and  their 
opposites  checked,  during  tender  year's,  by  a  due  apportionment  of 
praise  and  blame ;  and  this  is  the  method  that  parents  and  teachers 
have  almost  universally  used.  Whilst  fully  recognising  the  necessity 
of  moral  training,  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  ignoring  its  difficulties, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  the  teacher  of  either  sex  would  find  much  that 
was  helpful,  under  the  stress  of  every  day  work,  in  the  teachings  of 
Froebel. 

Mr.  Orchard  considered  that  Froebel’s  chief  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  were,  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  patient  investigator,  a 
sympathetic  spirit  looking  out  upon  education,  and,  seeing  many  things 
wrong,  endeavouring  to  remedy  them  ;  a  reformer,  who  did  service  in 
protesting,  in  action  as  well  as  in  words,  against  that  mechanical  theory 
of  child- culture,  which,  in  his  day,  was  in  many  quarters  sadly  pre¬ 
valent.  He  would  treat  the  child,  not  as  a  puppet,  but  as  a  person 
possessing  will  and  affection.  He  deserved  praise  for  aiming  to  lead 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,  and  for  emphasising  Plato’s  sublime 
thought  of  The  One  in  the  Many  and  the  Many  in  the  One.  But 
Froebel’s  reputation  would,  he  considered,  not  be  enhanced  by  his 
ethical  system,  which  exhibited  him  as  an  illogical  dreamer,  and 
not  os  a  sober  lover  of  truth.  He  appeared  to  think  of  God  as  being 
little  more  than  the  personification  of  natural  law ;  and  he  talked  of 
morality  as  being  “produced  by  moral  practices,”  as  if  there  could  be 
a  moral  action  possible  without  morality  in  the  agent.  Froebel  was 
said  by  the  lecturer  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  to  have  believed  in 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  inferred 
this  from  his  teaching  that  the  love  of  God  is  something  to  be  “  de¬ 
veloped  ”  out  of  a  child’s  love  for  his  associates.  The  source  of  much 
of  Froebel’s  error  appeared  to  have  been  due  to  an  illogical  habit  of 
mind,  through  which  he  confused  mere  analogy  with  identity. 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked,  that  when  Froebel,  as  had  been  stated,  laid 
stress  on  encouraging  activity  in  the  child,  this  recalled  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  happiness,  as  an  activity  of  the  mind  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  excellence  in  a  life  not  prematurely  cut  short.  Again,  the 
maxim  of  Froebel,  that  we  must  do  good  actions  in  order  to  become 
good,  to  which  the  previous  speaker  had  taken  exception,  was  all  but  a 
literal  translation  from  the  3rd  chapter  of  Book  ii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics:  “Men  must  do  just  actions  in  order  to  become  just,  and  tem¬ 
perate  actions  in  order  to  become  temperate.” 

Miss  Lord  said  that  all  students  of  Froebel  must  feel  grateful  to  the 
lecturer  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  explained  Froebel’s 
views  on  the  important  matters  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Paper. 
It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  introduce  religious  dogma  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  ;  doing  was  infinitely  better  than  talking,  for  the  true  purposes 
of  religious  teaching.  She  was  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  the  first 
speaker  in  particular,  and  thought  he  could  not  have  taken  any  serious 
trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  system 
which  Froebel  had  worked  out.  Only  one  who  had  attentively  watched 
a  real  kindergarten  at  work  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  power  of  the  reformer’s  ideas  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  child.  The  manual  exercises, 
which  were  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  kindergarten  work,  were 
not  the  most  important  part  of  the  teaching;  and  there  was  some 
danger  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  these,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
spiritual  influences,  which  the  lecturer  had  thrown  into  relief. 

Mr.  Bowen  having  replied  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the  various 
speakers,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  loth  ult. 
Present— Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Boulden,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Rev.  Dr. 
Conder,  Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Dr.  Knightley,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  Mr.  Mason,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stievenard,  and  Dr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  first  of  a  course  of  Six  Lectures  on 
“  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School,”  by  Professor  Laurie, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  delivered  at  the  College  on  the  3rd  of 
May.  The  lectures  would  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Times,  commencing  with  the  June  Number. 

He  reported  that  the  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  forthcoming 
Pupils’  Examination  was  about  5,300. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Miss  C.  J.  Weightman,  who 
had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  G.  J.  H.  Gumming,  Castle  Green,  Sandgatc. 

Mr.  G.  Leprevost  48  Chisholm  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Miss  E.  E.  Thorne,  75  St.  John’s  Street,  Bridgwater. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting : — 

Macmillans.— Wood’s  Third  Poetry  Book. 

Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston,  IJ.S. A.)— Montgomery’s  Leading  Facts  of  French  History. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  CONFERENCE. 

The  Second  General  Conference  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  was 
held  in  Montgomery  Hall  at  Sheffield,  on  April  30th  and  May  1st 
and  2nd.  The  first  two  days  were  devoted  to  discussion,  and  the 
third  to  visits  to  manufactories  of  various  kinds — including 
Sir  John  Browne’s  great  armour-plate  works — and  to  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  evening  of  May  1st,  there  was 
a  conversazione  in  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  which  was  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  for  the  occasion  and  attracted  a  large  gathering  of 
about  1,000  persons,  including  most  of  the  leading  residents  of 
the  town.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Sheffield,  headed  by  the  Mayor, 
Archdeacon  Blakeney,  Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  and  the  Master 
Cutler,  united  in  offering  the  members  of  the  Conference  every 
hospitality ;  and  about  125  visitors  were  entertained  during  the 
three  days  as  private  guests  by  the  members  of  the  Sheffield 
branch  of  the  Guild.  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Widgery  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  (of  Sheffield)  and  the  kind  co-operation  of 
several  of  the  leading  publishers,  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
educational  apparatus  and  books  was  held  in  the  smaller  rooms 
of  Montgomery  Hall,  and  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
people.  Throughout  the  Conference,  though  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  coming  aud  going,  there  were  seldom  less  than  200 
present  at  the  discussions,  which  were  both  earnest  and  lively, 
and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

On  the  first  day  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Percival,  the 
head  master  of  Rugby,  and  chairman  of  the  Guild.  After  a 
cordial  welcome  had  been  offered  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Mayor,  Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  and  Archdeacon  Blackeney,  Dr. 
Percival  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  retrospect  of  educational 
work  during  the  last  40  years — the  growth  of  public  elementary 
education,  the  spread  of  middle-class  schools,  the  rapid  advance 
in  the  education  of  women  and  schools  for  girls,  the  reforms  in 
grammar  schools,  the  great  Public  Schools,  and  the  Universities. 
Glancing  then  at  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  the  Headmasters’  Conference,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  &c.,  he  passed  on  to  consider  what  the  Guild  had  done 
and  what  it  had  now  to  do.  He  referred  to  the  strong  branches 
established  not  only  in  Sheffield,  but  also  in  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and  many  other  important  centres  ;  and  after  speaking  in 
high  terms  of  the  aims  of  the  Guild  and  the  work  it  had  already 
accomplished,  he  closed  his  very  interesting  address  by  calling  on 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Guild  to  unite  in  inspiring  into  all 
classes  of  teachers  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  a  great 
profession,  endowed  with  great  responsibilities,  carrying  with 
it  great  influence,  and  charged  with  duties  ou  the  right  per¬ 
formance  of  which  must  depend  most  important  results  for  the 
future  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wild  (President  of  the  N.  U.  T.) 
followed,  expressing  the  sympathy  which  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  felt  with  the  work  of  the  Guild,  and  touching  forcibly 
on  a  few  of  the  points  which  needed  attention  and  which  affected 
every  grade  of  our  national  education.  Mr.  Senior  (Sheffield 
Grammar  School)  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Bowen  also  spoke. 

The  next  subject,  the  “  Registration  of  Teachers,”  was  ably  and 
clearly  treated  by  Mr.  Storr  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  (Wesley 
College,  Sheffield)  on  lines  already  known  to  our  readers  ;  and 
the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  gave  striking  proof 
of  how  rapidly  this  important  question  is  ripening.  A  resolution 
was  passed  with  acclamation  urging  the  Central  Guild  and  the 
Branch  Guilds  to  agitate  for  an  effective  Registration  Act. 
Miss  Soames  (of  Brighton)  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Laurie  (University  of  Edinburgh) 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Widgery  dealt  with  the  question  of  a  “  Teachers’ 
Tripos  and  the  keen  sallies  of  the  latter  drew  forth  much 
laughter  and  applause.  Professor  Laurie  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
great  importance  of  professional  training  and  knowledge  to  the 
teacher,  and  urged  vigorously  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  recognise  education  as  a  professorial 
subject.  Mr.  Widgery ’s  main  theme  was  the  subjects  of  study 
for  teachers  and  the  grades  and  general  character  of  the 
examinations  iffconnection  with  them  ;  and  he  argued  that,  as  the 
nation  compelled  everyone  to  go  to  school,  it  was  hound  to  see 
that  teachers  were  competent,  and  that  the  Universities  especially 
ought  to  give  their  utmost  help  in  the  matter.  A  very  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mrs.  Sandford  (Chester)  and 
several  others  took  part.  The  feeling  expressed  in  favour  of  a 
training  for  teachers,  in  which  theoretical  and  practical  work 
should  be  properly  blended,  was  very  strong. 

Later  on  Mr.  F.  A.  Laing  (Glasgow)  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Toxall 
(headmaster  of  the  Sharrow  Lane  Board  Schools,  Sheffield)  dealt 
with  “  The  Relations  cf  the  Guild  to  Teachers  in  Elementary 
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Schools.”  Mr.  Laing  spoke  with  keen  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  made  many  useful  suggestions.  Mr.  Yoxall,  after  pleading 
that  the  term  “  Elementary  Teachers  ”  should  he  decently 
interred,  pointed  out  that  in  some  Branches  of  the  Guild  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  already  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  members — at  Sheffield  they  amounted  to  at  least  one  quarter 
— and  he  hoped  that  this  would  continue  and  increase.  After  a 
brief  discussion,  the  Conference  adjourned  till  the  following 
morning. 

On  Wednesday,  May  1st,  Sir  George  Young  took  the  chair,  and 
proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Bowen  and  Mr.  TI.  B. 
Garrod  (Secretary  of  the  Guild)  whose  subject  was,  “  How  can 
the  Guild  strengthen  and  extend  its  influence  P  ”  Mr.  Bowen 
said  that  the  Guild  was  formed  to  create  public  spirit  in  teachers  ; 
to  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  were  directly  interested  in  the 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  country — that  nothing  educa¬ 
tional  was  alien  to  them.  If  teachers  wished  the  public  to  come 
to  them  for  information  and  advice  on  educational  matters,  they 
must  first  persuade  the  public  that  teachers  themselves  took  an 
interest  in  such  matters,  and  were  fitted  to  deal  with  them.  In 
this,  as  in  other  things,  we  must  learn  to  do  by  doing— by  taking 
an  interest  iu,  by  studying,  and  by  working  for  things  educa¬ 
tional,  both  local  and  national.  Interest  and  knowledge  would 
grow  by  what  they  fed  upon,  until  at  last  there  would  be  gene¬ 
rated  such  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  service  to  their  great  calling  as 
would  prevent  teachers  from  quietly  and  ignobly  taking  their 
ease  while  'educational  questions  were  being  discussed.  Mr. 
Bowen  then  went  into  details  as  to  what  he  thought  members  of 
the  Guild  might  do.  Mr.  Garrod  followed  with  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  organization,  and  urged  the  Guild  to  seek  to  classify 
and  embody  professional  opinion,  and  to  press  on  vigorously  with 
the  questions  of  registration  and  training.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  mentioned  that  a  body  of  teachers  in  Natal  had  just 
applied  for  affiliation  to  the  Guild.  Considerable  discussion 
ensued,  inSwhich  Mr.  Findlay,  Miss  Buss,  Mr.  B.  Ewing  (Oxford), 
Mr.  Newbold  (Manchester),  Mr.  Olley  (Scarborough),  Mr. 
Stopford  (Halifax),  and  Mr.  Vie  (Stockton),  took  part.  The  last 
named  gentleman  pointed  out  that  as  lawyers,  doctors,  &c.,  had 
erected  barriers  round  their  professions,  it  followed  naturally, 
by  the  law  of  least  resistance,  that  the  unprotected  ranks  of 
teachers  must  become  overfilled.  The  next  subject,  “Latin  in 
Girls’  Schools,”  was  admirably  treated  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
(Sheffield)  and  Miss  Eaton  (Preston).  While  conceding  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  teaching  of  Latin, 
both  speakers  forcibly  pointed  out  that  lack  of  time  made  it  im¬ 
possible  in  girls’  schools  to  treat  Latin  adequately  as  a  class 
subject,  and  pleaded  that  it  would  be  better  to  recognize  this 
openly  and  fully,  and  to  throw  their  strength  into  modern 
languages,  literature,  and  the  other  subjects  which  were  urgently 
necessary  for  girls.  This  opinion  was  in  general  acquiesced  in 
by  the  numerous  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
amongst  whom  we  may  mention : — Mr.  Storr,  Miss  Buss,  Mr. 
Widgery,  Mr.  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Armitage.  The  last  mentioned 
lady  vigorously  defended  Latin  as  the  true  basis  of  intellectual 
development,  but  had  not  time  to  prove  this  point.  The  whole 
discussion  was  excellently  summed  up  by  Sir  George  Young. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  M.  G.  Glazebrook  (Headmaster  of 
Manchester  Grammar  School)  dealt  with  the  question,  “At 
what  age  ought  Specialisation  to  begin  P  ”  with  admirable 
force  and  point ;  and  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  from 
Mr.  F.  Bond  (Hull),  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Turner.  Mr. 
Glazebrook  pointed  out  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  specialisation,  which,  like  Mr.  Bond,  he  thought  should  never 
be  attempted  before  the  age  of  16.  “  Our  task  is  not  to  make 

classical  scholars  and  scientific  specialists,”  he  said,  “  but  to  train 
men;  and  that  is  just  where  the  narrow  training  in  one  subject 
fails.”  On  the  other  hand,  special  study  of  one  subject,  based 
on  a  sound  general  education,  was  of  great  value.  Many  of  the 
evils  complained  of  were  due  to  the  practice  of  using  scholar¬ 
ships,  both  at  schools  and  at  the  Universities,  not  as  aids  to  poor 
and  deserving  students,  but  as  the  means  for  buying  up  what 
talent  there  was  in  the  market,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  rivalry  and 
advertisement.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  Bowen,  Miss 
Findlay  (Stockton),  Miss  Cooper  (Edgbaston),  and  others,  took 
up  the  discussion  with  spirit,  and,  approaching  the  subject  from 
various  standpoints,  concurred,  in  the  main,  with  Mr.  Glaze- 
brook’s  views. 

The  last  subject  was,  “  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  and  Design¬ 
ing  in  Schools.”  The  openers  were  Mr.  Stopford  (Halifax)  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Cook  (Sheffield),  and  the  latter,  especially,  treated  the 
matter  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  way.  The  main  plea 


was  for  greater  consideration  for  the  subject,  and  for  sounder  and 
less  showy  methods  of  treatment.  Mr.  Bowen  gave  it  as  his  con¬ 
viction  that  there  could  be  no  liberal  and  generous  education 
without  drawing,  and  referred  to  Froebel’s  work  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  for  methods  and  suggestions.  Mr.  Newbold  (Manchester) 
and  others  followed,  all  pleading  for  more  attention  to  drawing. 
And  then,  with  short  speeches  from  Sir  George  Young  and  Sir 
Henry  Stephenson,  and  very  special  thanks  to  Miss  Denton,  one 
of  the  local  secretaries,  for  her  indefatigable  and  valuable 
services,  the  Conference,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
pleasant,  and  could  hardly  have  been  more  successful,  came 
to  a  close.  In  the  evening,  dinner  parties  were  numerous.  The 
next  day  (May  2nd)  was  devoted  to  sight-seeing  and  excursions. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

The  Month  of  May  has  been  somewhat  unusually  prolific  of  events  in 
this  University. 

First  in  order  of  time  came  the  unveiling,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
the  “Jubilee”  statue  of  the  Queen.  This  little  ceremony,  which 
occupied  barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  took  place  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  month.  Only  the  subscribers  to  the  statue-fund  were 
invited,  and  of  these  many  living  at  a  distance  did  not  attend,  so  that  the 
Prince’s  objections  to  a  great  crowd  were  amply  respected.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Wood  (Chairman  of  the  Jubilee  Com¬ 
mittee)  met  the  Prince  at  the  entrance,  and  escorted  him  to  what  is 
known  as  the  “  common  room,”  just  behind  the  statue,  where  the 
principal  members  of  the  Committee  were  assembled.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  centre  of  interest  shifted  to  the  first  landing  on  the  main 
staircase,  just  in  front  of  the  statue,  where  the  Chancellor  made  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  little  speech  to  the  Prince ;  the  Prince,  amid  loud 
applause,  drew  away  the  sheet  that  had  hitherto  concealed  the  statue, 
and  then  in  turn  made  an  equally  graceful  and  appropriate  little  speech, 
to  the  Chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  After  mounting  to  the 
upper  balcony  to  inspect  the  statue — with  which  he  declared  himself  to 
be  most  favourably  impressed  —  from  different  points  of  view,  the  Prince 
departed,  amid  a  volley  of  cheers  from  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Boehm’s  fine  statue  is  of  rather  heroic  proportions  (some  eight  feet 
high),  and  is  chiseled  out  of  a  magnificent  block  of  the  purest  white  marble  ; 
the  attitude  of  the  Queen  is  majestic,  and  her  extended  right  hand  offers  to 
everyone  who  mounts  the  stairs  a  copy  of  what  is  understood  to  be  the 
Charter  of  the  University.  The  statue  rests  upon  a  massive  and  hand¬ 
some  pedestal  of  grey  marble,  which  was  executed  and  supplied  (as  were 
also  the  temporary  decorations)  by  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  and 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

VICTORIAE  •  REGINAE  -  AC  '  FVNDATRICIS  ' 

HANC  •  EFFIGIEM  •  NVMIS  *  CONLATIS  *  GRADVATI  *  ALII  * 

ANNO  •  REGNI  '  EODEM  *  VNIVERSITATIS  ’  CONDITAE  .  LMO  . 

PC 

The  annual  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  on  the  evening  of  May 
14th.  For  once,  the  house  stuck  pretty  close  to»business,  and  very  nearly 
cleared  the  agenda-paper.  Among  the  more  interesting  proceedings  may 
be  mentioned,  first,  a  resolution  a  propos  of  the  resignation  by  Sir 
William  Gull  of  his  chair  in  the  Senate,  recognizing  his  past  services, 
and  expressing  sympathy  with  him  in  the  serious  illness  which  has  led 
to  his  resignation.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  University  Sir  William 
worked  hard  to  secure  the  recognition  of  an  incorporated  body  of  gradu¬ 
ates  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  University  ;  and  he  was  himself 
one  of  the  first  graduates  appointed  a  Fellow  under  the  new  charter  by 
which  Convocation  was  recognized.  His  successor  in  the  Senate  is  Prof. 
T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  who 
was  recently  an  examiner  in  the  University. 

The  same  meeting  adopted  an  amended  scheme  of  Local  Examinations, 
which  is,  like  former  schemes,  to  go  before  the  Senate :  it  is  probable, 
however,  that,  under  the  present  charter  of  the  University,  such  ex¬ 
aminations  are  ultra  vires  ejus.  Another  item  of  business  was  a  resolution 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  wide  differences  in  the 
percentage  of  failures  of  candidates  at  successive  examinations,  which 
appeared  to  depend  on  other  causes  than  the  state  of  preparation  of  the 
candidates  ;  the  Report  of  the  sub -committee  upon  this  subject  is  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  work.  Another  item  was  the  recommendation  of  a 
motto  for  the  University.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  great  institution 
should  have  existed  for  moro  than  half  a  century  without  a  legend  for 
its  shield.  More  than  two  years  ago,  however,  Convocation  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  the  destitution,  and  requested  the  Senate  to  select  a  motto. 
Many  graduates  and  others  are  said  to  have  sent  in  mottos  ranging,  as  to 
authorship,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  Mr.  Browning  ;  but  the  Senate 
appear  to  have  shelved  the  matter  :  they  were  not  even  allured  to  take 
action  by  Uno  ami  so  non  deficit  alter,  which  is,  being  freely  (very  freely) 
interpreted,  “We  pluck  fifty  per  cent,  at  every  examination,  but  just  as 
many  are  anxious  to  be  plucked  next  time.”  Now,  however,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Convocation  think  they  have  found  the  right  thing  in  Patet 
omnibus  porta ;  for  is  not  the  door  of  the  University,  like  that  of  an 
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omnibus,  open  to  everybody?  But,  just  as  the  adoption  of  this  motto 
was  about  to  be  proposed,  the  house  was  counted  out. 

Lastly  (although  it  was  taken  up  nearly  first),  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  upon  the  Senate  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  fixed  annual 
grant  from  the  Government  and  the  free  control  of  its  own  income  from 
fees.  The  resolution  was  originally  presented  in  a  much  more  forcible 
form  ;  but,  it  was  generally  felt  that,  at  the  present  crisis,  when  extensive 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  requirements  of  the  University  may  be 
imminent,  some  degree  of  caution  was  highly  desirable.  The  question 
of  sustentation,  opened  by  this  resolution,  is  one  which  few,  even  of  the 
graduates,  understand,  and  upon  which  we  could  have  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  here,  but  perhaps  we  may  find  time  and  space  for  doing  so 
next  month. 

The  loth  of  May  was  Presentation-day  (the  third  Wednesday  this 
year  ;  for  the  ceremony  is  not  fixed  for  the  second  Wednesday,  as  most 
people  think  :  it  is  held  on  the  day  following  the  May  meeting  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  which  is  fixed  for  the  second  Tuesday).  The  proceedings  were 
rapid  hut  mostly  dull.  The  presentation  of  the  ladies  evoked,  as  usual, 
considerable  enthusiasm,  especially  when  Mrs.  Scharlieb  appeared  for  the 
M.D.  degree,  and  Miss  Worley  for  the  M.A.  in  classics,  with  the  great 
gold  medal  in  that  subject.  Once,  indeed,  the  audience  was  aroused  to 
long-continued  hilarity  ;  it  was  when  a  young  gentleman  was  presented 
for  the  B.A.  degree  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  “William  Waterloo 

Wellington  Rolleston  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Guelph - ,”  a  combination 

that  deserves  record.  When  Mr.  Childers  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  among  the  sug¬ 
gestions  he  had  received  for  increasing  the  revenue,  one  was  that  he 
should  levy  a  tax  upon  all  Christian  names  beyond  the  first.  Certainly  a 
string  of  such  names  is  a  luxury  for  which  parents  who  hang  it  round 
their  child’s  neck  for  life  might  well  he  called  on  to  pay  ;  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  taxation  for  each  successive  name,  should  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio. 

Early  in  May  the  Colonial  Pass-list  of  the  January  Matriculation  Exa¬ 
mination  was  published.  Four  candidates  have  passed  in  the  West  Indies, 
seven  in  Mauritius,  two  in  Ceylon,  and  five  in  India  ;  only  one  candidate 
has  got  into  the  Honours  division,  viz.,  Mr.  Francis  Xavier  D’Souza,  a 
private  student,  examined  at  Madras ;  but  he  has  done  extremely  well, 
having  obtained  a  number  of  marks  which  places  him  above  the  first  can¬ 
didate  in  the  original  Honours  list.  The  Gilchrist  Scholarship,  assigued 
to  the  Indian  group  of  centres,  will  no  doubt  be  awarded  to  Mr.  D’Souza. 

Oxford. 

The  Council  of  Somerville  Hall  have  elected  as  their  new  Principal — 
to  succeed  Miss  Shaw-Lefevre  —  Miss  Agnes  Maitland,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  taken  an  active  part  in  various  movements  connected  with 
women’s  education  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  J udges  for  the  Gaisford  Compositions  have  awarded  the  Prizes  as 
follows  :  —  For  Greek  Prose —  Reginald  Carter,  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol 
College.  For  Greek  Verse  —  Rene  L.  A.  Du  Pontet,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College.  Proximo  accessit — William  M.  Geldart,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 

The  Chancellor’s  Prizes  : — English  Essay — F.  G.  Kenyon,  B.  A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen.  Proxime  accessit  —  R.  R.  Marett,  B.A.,  Balliol.  Latin 
Essay — J.  U.  Powell,  B.A.,  Balliol.  Latin  Verse — Not  awarded.  The 
Newdigate — D.  H.  B.  Roberts,  Scholar  of  Lincoln. 

The  Headmasters,  it  seems,  are  still  in  trouble  about  Smalls.  They 
complain  that  colleges  now-a-days  insist  on  men  taking  Smalls  before 
they  come  into  residence,  and  that  as  a  consequence  their  boys  spend  much 
of  their  time  going  to  and  fro  between  Oxford  and  their  schools  in  the 
attempt  to  fulfil  this  requirement.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the  Joint 
Board  Certificate  ought  to  meet  their  needs,  they  urge  that  the  standard 
for  certificates  is  higher  than  for  Smalls,  and  that,  if  their  boys  are 
ploughed  by  scores  for  Smalls,  they  are  ploughed  by  fifties  for  certificates. 
We  cannot  now  discuss  the  question  why,  after  a  public  school  education 
of  five  or  six  years,  boys  should  find  themselves  unable  to  pass  the  test  of 
Responsions— it  might  be  suggested  perhaps  that  there  is  a  defect  in  teach¬ 
ing  or  discipline  somewhere. 

Magdalen  College  announce  that  they  will  give  a  fellowship  for  Botany 
— the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  this  subject 
at  Oxford. 

Archdeacon  Watkins,  of  Northumberland,  has  been  appointed  Bampton 
Lecturer  for  next  year,  in  succession  to  Prof.  Cheyne. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Wykeham  Professorship  of  Logic,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
President  of  Corpus. 

Cambridge. 

The  Rede  Lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the  Senate  House  by  Professor 
Stokes,  on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  at  two  p.m.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  is,  “  Some  Effect  of  the  Action  of  Light  on  Ponderable  Matter.” 

An  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  University  for  1889 
has  been  presented.  The  receipts  of  the  University  chest  for  last  year 
exceeded  those  for  the  year  before  by  £1,300  ;  the  fees  for  matriculation 
produced  £360  less,  but  the  degree  fees  produced  £1,200  more,  and  the 
fees  for  examination  £400  more ;  the  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly 
£35,000.  It  is  expected  that  this  year  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  £1,500,  of  which  the  new  Professor  of  Greek  will  receive 
£210.  As  to  the  Common  University  Fund  (1889),  the  receipts  are 
estimated  at  £19,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  about  £12,600. 

An  appointment  to  the  Clark  Lectureship  in  English  Literature  at 


Trinity  College  will  shortly  be  made,  and  candidates  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  applications  to  the  Master  of  Trinity  College  not  later  than  4th 
June,  1889.  The  lecturer  will  be  appointed  for  three  years  from  October 
next.  He  will  be  required  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  during  full-term 
time  in  every  academical  year ;  such  lectures  to  be  free  to  all  members  of 
the  University,  and  to  be  distributed  over  two  terms  at  least.  The 
lecturer  will  receive  as  his  annual  stipend  the  sum  of  £200.  The  electors 
are  the  Council  for  the  time  being  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Le  Bas  prize  is  not  adjudged. 

The  examiners  for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarship  have  appointed  the 
following  selected  subjects  for  the  examination  to  be  held  in  the  Easter 
term,  1890  :  (1)  “John  of  Salisbury,”  (2)  “The  Pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.” 

For  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  three  candidates  presented  themselves  —  Dr.  Jebb,  for¬ 
merly  public  orator,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  now 
honorary  Fellow  of  that  Society,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  ;  Dr.  Jackson,  Fellow,  Classical  Lecturer  and  Praelector  in 
Ancient  Philosophy  at  Trinity  College ;  and  Dr.  Fennell,  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College.  Dr.  Jobb  has  been  elected. 

The  Lightfoot  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  W.  E.  Collins,  B.A., 
of  Selwyn  College. 

The  Winchester  Reading  Prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows :  First 
prize  to  Ds  R.  O.  Hutchinson,  Jesus,  the  second  prize  to  Ds  G.  F.  Still, 
Caius. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint- Committee  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan 
has  been  appointed  University  Lecturer  in  Geography,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Guillemard,  who.  has  been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  by  ill- 
health. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius,  has  been  reappointed  to  the 
Craven  Studentship  for  a  year. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker,  of  Cardiff  and  of  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Quain  Professorship  of  English  Literature  and  Language  at  University 
College,  London,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Henry  Morley. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Pearson,  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Amer- 
sham,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Market-Bosworth  Grammar 
School. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Cooper,  M.A.,  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Bowell,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clewer  House  School,  Windsor,  has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  Binley 
Grammar  School,  Warwickshire. 

Mr.  J.  Sterndale  Bennett,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of 
Derby  School,  in  succession  to  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Clark.  Mr.  Bennett 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  musician  and  composer. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Conway  College,  has 
been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Lynn  Grammar  School,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Francis  Arthur  Heron,  B.A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed,  after  competitive  examination,  to  the  Assistantship  in  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Dendy,  now  Demonstrator  of  Biology  in  the  University 
of  Melbourne. 

Professor  Thorpe,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Fellowship  of  the  University  of  London, 
with  a  seat  on  the  Senate,  in  place  of  Sir  W.  Gull,  resigned.  The 
appointment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Teaching  Univer¬ 
sity  for  London,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  shows  that  on  two  points  the  Commissioners  are 
agreed — first,  that  the  petition  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  be  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine  should 
not  be  entertained ;  secondly,  that  it  is  desirable  that  London 
should  have  a  teaching  university.  On  the  third  point,  whether 
a  charter  shall  be  granted  to  the  associated  colleges  of  King’s 
and  University,  constituting  these  colleges  the  teaching  univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  the  Commission  are  divided.  The  three  Com¬ 
missioners  connected  with  the  teaching  profession — Sir  William 
Thomson,  Professor  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Welldon— are  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  Sir  James  Hannen,  and  Dr.  Ball  are 
opposed  to  it.  The  report  ends  with  a  request  that  this  question 
be  referred  back  to  the  Commission  for  their  further  considera¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  they  may  determine  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  common  action  between  the  two  colleges 
and  the  existing  University  of  London. 


The  Bill  for  the  provision  of  technical  education,  introduced 
by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  has  been  read  a  second 
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time  without  opposition.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government 
will  accept  the  measure,  subject  to  a  few  modifications. 


Dr.  Gladstone  directs  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Nature 
to  the  effect  of  the  recent  alterations  of  the  Code  on  the  teaching 
of  science  in  elementary  schools,  and  contends  as  follows  : — 
“What  is  wanted  is  a  far  more  liberal  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
science  in  elementary  education.  At  present,  object  lessons  or  certain 
sciences  are,  no  doubt,  recognised  by  the  Code  ;  but  it  is  merely  as  an 
additional  subject  of  instruction  not  comparable  with  the  literary 
subjects  which  are  considered  essential,  and  which  occupy  the  great 
bulk  of  the  scholars’  time.  The  knowledge  of  nature  is,  in  fact, 
totally  neglected  in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  elementary  schools, 
especially  in  country  districts,  where  it  would  appear  to  be  even  more 
important  than  in  towns.  A  boys’  or  girls’  school  can  obtain  the  highest 
credit  in  the  Inspector’s  report,  and  the  highest  possible  grant  of 
money,  without  its  scholars  having  ever  heard  of  animal  or  plant,  or  of 
those  materials  of  the  world,  or  of  those  natural  forces,  with  which  the 
scholars  will  have  to  deal  all  through  their  lives.  And  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  anomalous,  those  pupil-teachers  who  are  possibly  expected  to 
give  object  lessons  in  their  schools  are  never  examined  in  natural 
history  by  the  Department,  and  may  gain  a  high  place  in  their  exami¬ 
nations  without  the  least  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  natural  science.” 


Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes,  the  eminent  agricultural  scientist, 
of  Rothamstead,  has,  it  is  stated,  just  completed  arrangements 
for  bequeathing  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  science  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  together  with  fifty  acres  of  land  and  the  laboratory  and 
museum  at  Rothamstead.  In  the  latter  are  stored  more  than 
45,000  bottles  of  experimentally-grown  produce,  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  of  soils.  The  income  of  the  fund  will  be  handed  over 
to  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  including  the  owner  of  Rotham¬ 
stead  for  the  time  being. _ 

The  Elementary  Education  (Continuation  Schools)  Bill  has 
been  published.  According  to  a  memorandum  by  which  it  is 
prefaced,  the  Bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  continuing  the 
education  of  children  who  are  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from 
attending  the  day  schools,  and  are  beginning  to  be  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  thus  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
outlay  on  elementary  schools.  In  these  continuation  schools  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  education  of  an  interesting  and  practical 
character,  such  as  will  be  attractive  to  children  and  of  service 
to  them  in  their  daily  employments.  The  Bill  does  not  make 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory,  save  in  the  case 
of  children  who,  not  having  passed  the  exemption  standard, 
elect  to  continue  their  education  in  a  continuation  school  instead 
of  a  day  school.  Such  children  will  remain  in  the  continuation 
school  till  they  have  passed  the  exemption  standard  or  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  It  will  thus  allow  children  who  have  not 
passed  the  exemption  standard  at  thirteen  to  attend  at  a  con¬ 
tinuation  school  until  they  either  pass  that  standard  or  reach 
the  age  of  fifteen,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  attend  a  day 
school  until  the  age  of  fourteen. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  treating  of  Free  Education, 
writes 

“  Unless  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  willing  to  give  their 
services  without  salary,  and  coal  merchants  and  gas  companies  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  and  light  without  charge,  and  that  in  buildings  placed  on  sites 
given  without  purchase,  planned  by  architects  who  took  no  fees  or 
commission,  and  erected  by  builders  who  did  the  work  gratis,  em¬ 
ploying  workmen  who  received  no  wages,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  free  education.  All  these  expenses  must  be 
met  by  some  one,  and  the  only  question  is  by  whom  ?  Education,  so 
far  from  being  ‘  free,’  is  a  very  costly  matter,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  any  very  great  hardship  that  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  it 
should  contribute,  at  least  in  some  small  degree,  towards  its  cost.  As 
it  is,  the  preliminary  expenses  of  building,  &c.,  are  defrayed  entirely 
by  persons  whose  children  do  not  attend  the  schools — namely,  the 
ratepayers  in  the  case  of  Board  schools,  and  voluntary  subscribers  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  schools.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  in  schools  thus  provided  for  them  free  of  cost,  parents  should  pay 
something  towards  working  expenses.  What  they  do  pay  is  not  more 
in  the  aggregate  than  a  fraction,  perhaps  a  third,  of  the  teacher’s 
salaries,  and  a  fifth  of  the  total  working  expenses,  and  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  about  the  price  of  two  glasses  of  beer  weekly.  It  is  surely 
unreasonable  to  speak  of  such  payment  as  ‘  this  great,  this  arbitrary 
tax,’  and  as  the  great  cause  of  irregularity  of  attendance,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  experience  shows  that  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  promoting  regularity  of  attendance,  by  teaching 
parents  to  value  the  education  which  their  children  receive.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  South  Wales  College,  at 
Cardiff,  an  offer  was  announced  from  the  Drapers’  Company  of 
London,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  educational  advantages 
of  that  institution.  The  Council  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Company,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  grant  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  mining  and  mechanical 
engineering.  The  Company  have  recognised  the  importance  of 
technical  education  in  the  large  provincial  centres  of  commerce, 
by  voting  from  their  corporate  fund  the  sum  of  £1,000  towards 
the  expense  of  establishing  such  a  department,  and  they  promise, 
in  addition,  to  contribute  £1,500,  in  five  annual  instalments  of 
£300,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  provided  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  building  and  equipment  is  obtained  within  a 
reasonable  time. 


Lord  Selborne  presided  at  Mercers’  Hall,  Cheapside,  over  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education.  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  Earl  of  Selborne  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  107  in  the  number,  of  students 
attending  the  Centi’al  Institute,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  In  1888  the  total  number  of  students  preparing  for  the 
technological  examinations  was  10,404  ;  in  the  present 
year  the  number  was  11,734.  In  1887  the  number  of  the 
classes  was  365,  in  1888  it  was  473,  and  this  year  it  was  505 ;  and 
the  towns,  in  which  the  classes  were  held,  numbered  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  133.  The  examinations  last  year  were  in  49  subjects, 
and  in  240  centres.  They  had  suffered  a  reduction  of  £4,000  a 
year  in  their  income,  from  the  separation  from  them  of  the 
Drapers’  Company,  from  whom,  in  the  past,  they  had  received 
most  generous  support,  and  who,  they  hoped,  would,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  return  to  them.  Valuable  assistance  had 
been  received  from  the  Fishmongers’,  the  Cloth  workers’,  the 
Skinners’,  and  the  Weavers’  Companies,  and  the  Institute  had 
also  received  several  donations  in  the  shape  of  scholarships.  In 
1888,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  them 
amounted  to  £24,960,  but,  for  the  present  year,  he  regretted  to 
say,  they  could  only  reckon  upon  £22,495.  The  votes  made,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  fees,  came  to  £22,385  for  the  current  year. 
Although  fully  appreciating  the  generosity  of  many  of  the 
companies,  he  really  thought  that  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  work  in  hand  were  such  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
languish.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  Institute  was  en¬ 
couraging,  excepting  the  one  matter  of  money.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  receive  greater  support  from  the  Corporation. 


Professor  Dr.  Foster,  director  of  the  University  Ophthalmic 
Clinique,  at  Breslau,  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  parents 
and  pedagogues  to  wrhat  he  believes  is  often  the  cause  of  short¬ 
sightedness  in  the  young — namely,  that  they  are  allowed  to  wear 
collars  which  are  too  tight  for  them.  In  300  cases  that  had  come 
under  his  notice  the  patients  were  suffering  from  a  chronic  com¬ 
plaint  brought  on  by  a  disturbance  in  the  regular  and  normal 
flow  of  blood  caused  by  the  wearing  of  collars  which  were  not 
large  enough. 


India,  it  would  seem,  is  practically  uneducated.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  in  schools  and  colleges  of  all  sorts  is  only 
three  and  a-quarter  millions,  or  1|  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  These  are  mainly  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
out  of  250,000,000  in  all  India,  less  than  11,000,000  can  read  and 
write.  A  census  of  the  illiterates  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  recently  published  in  the  “  Statistische  Monatsschrift,” 
places  the  three  Sclavic  States  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Russia 
at  the  head' of  the  list,  with  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  Latin  speaking  races,  Spain 
heads  the  list  with  63  per  cent.,  followed  by  Italy  with  48  per 
cent.,  France  and  Belgium  having  about  15  per  cent.  The  illiter¬ 
ates  in  Hungary  number  43  per  cent.,  in  Austria  39,  and  in 
Ireland  21.  In  England  we  find  13  per  cent.,  Holland  10  per  cent., 
United  States  (white  population)  8  per  cent.,  and  Scotland  7  per 
cent,  unable  to  read  and  write.  When  we  come  to  the  purely 
Teutonic  States  we  find  a  marked  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
illiterates.  The  highest  is  in  Switzerland,  2‘5 ;  in  the  whole 
German  Empire  it  is  1  per  cent. ;  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg  there  is  practically  no  one  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 


According  to  the  latest  educational  report  of  1884,  only 
1,466,913  of  the  fifteen  million  children  in  Russia  attended 
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schools.  About  90  per  cent,  therefore,  of  young  Russia  receive 
no  instruction  at  all.  In  sixty  governments  there  is  only  one 
school  for  secondary  instruction  to  every  18,000  boys  and  22,000 
girls.  Only  63  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  an  age  to  attend  a  public 
high  school  can  be  accommodated.  For  girls  the  number  of 
such  schools  is  even  more  insignificant. 


Professor  Richards,  of  Yale  College,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
records  of  2,425  students  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
relation  of  athletics  in  Yale,  to  scholarship.  The  general  result 
is  that  the  athletes  fall  slightly  behind  the  non-athletes  iu 
scholarship,  but  not  so  much  as  to  demand  a  suppression  of  such 
exercises.  In  some  branches  of  athletic  exercises  the  students 
who  engage  in  the  sports  are  above  the  average  of  the  non- 
athletes  iu  scholarship.  For  the  slight  difference  noted  between 
the  two  great  classes,  there  may  be  greater  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  or  physical  development  compensating  for  the  loss  of 
scholarship. 


The  university  delegates  have  decided  to  arrange  a  second 
meeting  of  university  extension  and  other  students  in  Oxford  in 
August  next.  The  objects  of  the  meeting  are  to  stimulate  and 
direct  systematic  home  study  by  means  of  short  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures,  to  supplement  university  extension  teaching  by  a  brief 
period  of  residence  and  study  in  Oxford,  and  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  conference  between  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
education  on  the  best  means  of  developing  university  ex¬ 
tension  and  other  educational  work.  The  meeting  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  arrangements  for  the  first  part, 
which  will  last  ten  days,  will  be  similar  to  those  which  were 
successful  last  year.  The  second  part  of  the  meeting  will 
consist  of  a  supplementary  period  of  three  weeks’  quiet  study. 
The  first  part  of  the  meeting  will  begin  with  an  inaugural 
address  by  Professor  Stuart,  M,P.,  on  Tuesday,  July  30,  and  will 
end  on  Friday  evening,  August  9.  During  the  ten  days  there 
will  be  delivered  on  each  morning,  at  10.15,  and  at  noon,  short 
courses  of  lectures  on  history,  literature,  science,  art,  and 
political  economy,  and  a  number  of  evening  lectures  of  a  more 
general  character.  Among  those  who  have  already  promised 
their  assistance  are  Professor  Max  Muller,  Professor  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw, 
Messrs.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  R.  G.  Moulton,  R.  W.  Macan,  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  E.  B.  Poulton,  D.  S.  M’Coll,  F.  Madan,  &c.  The 
second  part  of  the  meeting  will  begin  on  Saturday  morning, 
August  10,  and  end  on  Friday  evening,  August  30.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  period  should  be  devoted  to  quiet  study. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  each  morning  at  9.45  and  11.45,  and  a 
class  will  be  held  after  each  lecture.  The  courses  will  be  longer 
than  those  of  Part  I.,  and  will  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the 
subjects  then  introduced. 


The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the 
16th  ult.,  received  a  deputation  from  the  London  School  Board, 
in  reference  to  two  matters  which  seriously  impede  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts — viz.,  the  employment 
of  children  in  theatres,  and  the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
School  Board  non-attendance  summonses  by  the  London 
Magistrates.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the  deputation  urged 
that  the  employment  of  children  in  theatres  either  led  to  their 
education  being  interfered  with,  or  to  their  being  overworked. 
They,  therefore,  suggested  that  child  labour  up  to  the  age  of  ten 
should  be  prohibited,  and  after  that  age  should  be  regulated  in 
cases  where  the  Factory  Acts  did  not  apply.  Lord  Cranbrook 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  Department  of  State  would  take 
upon  itself  to  say  that  a  particular  employment  was  so  demora¬ 
lizing  that  it  would  interfere  with  it.  Therefore,  the  opinion  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  obtained  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  demoralizing  effect  of  theatrical  employment 
upon  children,  before  action  could  be  taken  in  the  direction 
desired.  If  it  was  immoral  to  employ  the  children  in  the  way 
described,  was  it  not  equally  immoral,  enquired  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  see  their  performance.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
this  latter  question,  however  important,  is  in  issue  at  all.  If 
grown-up  people,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  think  or  care  about 
the  amount  of  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  moral  degeneracy, 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  their  entertainment,  the  law  cannot 
take  account  of  their  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness.  But  the 
law  of  England  does  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
public  elementary  schools  if  their  education  is  not  otherwise  pro¬ 


vided  for,  and  if  employment  of  children  in  theatres  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  obedience  to  the  law,  then  it  seems  to  us  that  it  can  be 
dealt  with  quite  apart  from  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
theatre. 


“  The  old  order  changeth.”  So  plainly  thought  the  Wands¬ 
worth  Magistrate  who  recently  felt  himself  compelled  to  recognise 
modern  humanitarianism  to  the  extent  that  “  he  granted  sum¬ 
monses,  but  with  some  reluctance,”  against  the  headmaster  of  a 
grammar  school  and  one  of  the  assistant-masters  for  flogging  a 
pupil.  The  solicitor  who  appeared  for  the  pupil  who  had  been 
flogged,  and  who  could  not  quite  see  the  fitness  of  the  antique 
discipline  to  his  offence,  called  the  lad  into  the  witness  box,  and 
elicited  from  him  that  the  teacher  fetched  him  from  home,  and 
that  he  was  severely  flogged  about  the  body.  The  Magistrate  : 
“  Had  you  been  guilty  of  misconduct  ?  ”  Lad :  “  I  had  only  stayed 
away  from  school  for  three  days.”  Solicitor:  “I  submit  that  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  parents,  and  not  for  the  schoolmaster.”  The 
medical  man  who  had  examined  the  boy  then  went  into  the 
witness  box,  and  said  that  he  was  severely  bruised  about  the 
body,  back,  and  legs,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  flogging  was 
excessive.  The  Magistrate  :  “I  have  been  flogged  myself.” 
Doctor :  “And  so  have  I — in  a  public  school.”  Solicitor :  “And  so 
have  I.”  This  common  experience  of  the  professional  men  did  not, 
however,  suffice  to  prevent  the  Magistrate  granting  the  summons. 
The  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  humiliating,  whatever  may 
be  the  justification  for  the  punishment ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession,  it  is  one  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  present  day. 


Mr.  Samuel  Butler  concludes  a  whimsical  article  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Universal  Review — an  article  which  he  hopes  may 
give  his  readers  absolutely  no  food  whatever  for  reflection — with 
words  which,  though  themselves  whimsical,  are  not  without 
their  salt  of  truth,  and  might  perhaps  frustrate  the  very  hope 
which  he  expresses  : — 

“  I  have  sometimes  thought,”  he  says,  “  that,  after  all,  the  main  use  of 
a  classical  education  consists  in  the  check  it  gives  to  originality,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  prevents  an  inconvenient  number  of  people  from 
using  their  own  eyes.  That  we  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
things  for  ourselves  if  we  can  get  any  one  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
see,  goes  without  saying  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  to  assist  us  in  this  respect.  The  theory  of  evolution  teaches  that 
any  power  not  worked  at  pretty  high  pressure  will  deteriorate; 
originality  and  freedom  from  affectation  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  we  can  easily  have  too  much  of  them ;  and  it  is  better  that  none 
should  be  either  original  or  free  from  cant  but  those  who  insist  on  being 
so,  no  matter  what  hindrances  obstruct,  nor  what  incentives  are  offered 
them  to  see  things  through  the  regulation  medium.  To  insist  on  seeing 
things  for  oneself  is  to  be  an  tSiamjs,  or,  in  plain  English,  an  idiot  ; 
nor  do  I  see  any  safer  check  against  general  vigour  and  clearness  of 
thought,  with  consequent  terseness  of  expression,  than  that  provided  by 
the  curricula  of  our  universities  and  schools  of  public  instruction.  If  a 
young  man,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  fit  him  with  blinkers,  will  insist 
on  getting  rid  of  them,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own  risk.  He  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  his  mistake. 

There  is  a  fine  flavour  of  “  Hudibras  ”  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
which  Mr.  Sully  might  use  as  an  example  of  heredity. 


In  a  highly  important  and  interesting  address,  delivered  by 
the  President  (Professor  Marshall)  to  the  General  Medical 
Council,  at  the  beginning  of  the  46th  Session,  on  the  28th  in¬ 
stant,  there  is  the  following  paragraph,  which  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  all  Schoolmasters  : 

“  Jn  relation  to  the  latter  subject,”  ( i.e .,  Preliminary  Education)  “  it 
may  not  be  altogether  without  useful  effect  if  I  allude  in  terms  of  great 
disappointment  to  the  persistent  frequency  of  examples  of  bad  spelling, 
not  merely  of  scientific  terms,  but  of  common  English  words,  in  the 
written  papers  of  Candidates,  even  at  a  Final  Professional  Examination. 
This  defect,  though  often  associated  with  considerable  ability,  is  most 
deplorable  in  the  members  of  a  profession  whose  position  is  so  high, 
from  whom  society  and  Government  may  justly  claim,  and  will  more 
and  more  certainly  exact,  evidences  of  a  good  education,  and  who  are 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  engaged  in  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  bringing  them  into  relation  with  fully-trained  and  critically- 
disposed  members  of  society.  I  commend  these  remarks  especially  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  now  take  charge  of  the  Preliminary  Ex¬ 
aminations  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  come  to  pass  that 
for  the  cure  of  this,  and  certain  other  defects,  which  surely  reflect  blame 
somewhere,  a  Leaving-School-Examination,  such  as  has  been  recently 
established  in  Scotland  with  so  much  success,  will  yet  prove  to  be  the 
efficient  remedy.” 
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INTERMEDIATE  ARTS,  1889. 


UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE. 


A  Short  Course  in 

EARLY  ENGLISH, 

consisting  of  Twelve  Lessons,  and  including  a 

FULL  TRANSLATION 

of  the 

EARLY  ENGLISH  EXTRACTS, 

may  he  commenced  at  once  for  the  July  Examination  (1889). 
FEE — £1.  Is. ;  Self-Preparation,  10s.  6d. 

At  last  Inter.  43  U.  C.  C.  Students  passed. 


Further  particulars  may  he  had  from  TIIE  SECRETARY , 

LONDON  OFFICE  OF  UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLECE, 

1  STRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  W.C. 


tnmv*  Con\  doll  Jitter*  Brte  Books* 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  July  1889.  Is.  6d. 

[Ready  a  fortnight  after  the  Exam. 
Contents:  Introductory  Hints— University  Regulations  —  Advice  on  the 
Choice  of  Text-books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1890)  —Examination  Papers 
set  July,  1889— Full  solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  (except 
Special  Subjects  for  the  year),  by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence 
College. 

The  Intermediate  Arts  Directory  for  1888  may  still  be  had,  price  Is.  6 d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  (in  all  subjects), 

1889.  6d.  [Ready  a  week  after  the  Examination. 

The  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  for  1886  and  1887  may  still  be  had,  price  6 d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Book  Guide  for  1890,  containing  advice 

to  Private  Students  on  the  Choice  of  Text-books  in  all  Subjects,  including 
the  Prescribed  Authors.  6d.  [Now  Ready. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  For  Inter.  Arts  and  Science.  3s. 

”  This  is  a  book  of  very  special  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination  of  the  London  University  .  . .  The  value  of  such  a  book  to 
one  preparing  for  the  examination  is  very  great.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  aimless 
efforts ;  the  relative  value  of  every  part  of  the  work  is  known  at  the  outset ;  the 
mind  is  entirely  relieved  from  the  partial  paralysis  inseparable  from  uncertainty 
and  doubtful  gropings.  Everything  is  ‘  cut  and  dry,’  in  the  very  best  sense.”— 
Educational  Netvs. 

Intermediate  Latin.  2s. 

Intermediate  G-reek.  2s. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers.  All  set  up  to 

1888  in  accordance  with  the  present  Regulations.  Is.  Gd. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens,  including  nil  set  at  London 
University  up  to  Jan.  1888.  Is.  Gd. 

FOR  1889. 

Cicero,  Pro  Clnentio.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Cicero,  Fro  Cluentio.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Exam.  Papers.  Interleaved.  Is. 

Horace,  The  Epistles.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Horace,  The  Epistles.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Exam.  Papers.  Interleaved.  Is. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  Text  and  Notes.  2s. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  A  Translation,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Homeric  Dialect.  2s. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text. 
Interleaved.  Is. 

Homer,  Odyssey  XVII.  Complete.  Text  and  Notes— Transla- 
tion— Appendix — Vocabularies — Examination  Papers.  5s. 

Inter.  English,  1889.  Questions  on  all  the  subjects  set.  2s. 

Milton’s  Sonnets.  Fully  Annotated,  and  containing  Examination 
Papers.  Is.  6d. 

FOR  1890. 

A  larger  series  than  usual  will  shortly  be  completed. 


Full  Catalogue  of  books  on  application  to— 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 

UNIV.  COER.  COLL.  PRESS  WAREHOUSE, 
15  Booksellers  Row,  W.C, 


The  Multum  in  Parvo  Atlas  of  the  World,  The  best 

and  cheapest  of  miniature  Atlases,  Price  2s.  Gd. 

The  Unrivalled  Atlas.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Full 
Bound,  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  170,000  copies  of  this  Atlas  have  now  been  sold. 

The  Cosmographio  Atlas,  Imperial  Folio,  price  £1.  Is. 
Fourth  Edition  now  on  sale. 

Entirely  New  Large  School  Wall  Map  of  England 

and  W ales.  50  by  42  inches,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  Varnished,  with  Hand¬ 
book,  price  12s. 

The  Modern  Map  of  England,  for  Tourists,  Pedestrians, 

Cyclists,  &c.  A  fully  detailed  map,  coloured,  in  four  sheets  in  cloth  cases, 
price  2s.  per  sheet ;  or.  mounted  on  cloth,  and  in  cloth  cases,  price  3s,  6d. 
per  sheet. 

New  Map  Of  Central  Africa,  illustrating  Stanley’s  Jour. 

neys.  Price  Is. 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Trades.  First  series  of  six. 
Size  34  by  26  inches  each,  full  coloured  with  descriptive  letterpress  at  foot. 
On  Cloth,  Rollers,  and  Varnished,  3s.  Gd.  each;  or,  18s.  for  the  complete  set. 

Physiological  Diagrams  for  Use  in  Schools.  By 

George  Davies.  .9  Diagrams,  size  30  by  23  inches,  on  thick  paper, 
eyeleted,  and  in  wrapper,  with  Key,  price  Gs. 

New  Movable  Tropic  Diagram  of  the  Seasons. 

29  by  20  inches,  on  stiff  hoard,  price  10s. 

Diagrams  of  Colour.  Sheet  1.  Colours  and  their  combina¬ 
tions.  Sheet  2.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Size  33  by  27  inches  each,  price  6s.  per 
sheet,  with  Handbook  gratis. 

Pictorial,  Astronomical,  and  Geographical  Diagrams. 

An  entirely  new  Wall  Chart.  Size  60  by  42  inches,  full  Coloured,  on  Cloth 
and  Rollers,  Varnished,  with  Handbook,  price  12s. 

Movable  Alphabets  and  Numerals,  for  Elementary 
Schools  and  Home  Teaching.  Complete  in  Box  with  Wooden  Board, 
price  6s. 


Please  apply  for  Catalogue  and  1889  List  of  Recent  Publicat  ions,  sent  post-free. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON 

{Established  1825), 

Geographers  to  the  Queen,  Educational  and  General  Publishers. 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
5  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SCHOOL 


PRIZES. 


TO  HEADS  OF  GRAMMA  R  SCHOOLS,  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  LADIES’  COLLEGES,  Ac. 


Now  on  view  an  immense  Selection  of  BOOKS,  in  full  Leather 
Binding's  and  in  New  Styles  of  Half-Bindings,  at  wholesale  prices ; 
also  FANCY  and  USEFUL  ARTICLES,  CERTIFICATES, 
MEDALS,  &c.,  suitable  for  PRIZES. 


LISTS  POST  FREE. 


MIDLAND  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  Ltd., 

Corporation  St.,  Birmingham;  and  7  Market  St.,  Leicester, 
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UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


1890. 


INTER.  ARTS  EXAMINATION. 


AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1888, 

43  Students 

OF 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLL. 

PASSED. 

Being  the  LARGEST  NUMBER  ever  passed  by  one 
Institution  at  this  Exam. 


A  section  of  the  Intermediate  Arts  Class  will  be  com¬ 
menced  June  15th. 

The  fee  for  this  Class  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  Ordinary 
Course  (see  Prospectus,  page  12). 

The  object  in  forming  this  section  is  to  prevent  an  over¬ 
flow  in  the  September  section. 

The  large  number  of  our  successful  Matriculation  Candi¬ 
dates  will  in  themselves  almost  form  a  section,  and  we  are 
led  to  believe,  from  the  number  of  pupils  who  joined  the 
College  in  consequence  of  our  unprecedented  success  at  the 
Intermediate  Examination  in  1888,  that  a  still  larger  number 
will  join  our  September  section  when  the  result  of  this  year’s 
examination  is  announced,  as  we  feel  confident  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  we  passed  last  year,  although  the  largest 
ever  passed  by  any  one  Institution  at  this  Examination, 
will  be  far  outstripped  this  year. 


Prospectus  and  Inter.  Arts  Guide  (New  Edition) 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to 


THE  SECRETARY 


(London  Office), 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


LONDON,  JUNE  1,  1889. 

Of  the  various  important  matters  with  which  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  deals,  that  touch¬ 
ing  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Endowed  Schools, 
possesses  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  schoolmasters. 
It  is  very  characteristic  of  English  methods  of  administration 
that  a  public  body  originating  as  the  Charity  Commission 
did,  and  doing  the  work  it  does,  should  find  itself  compelled 
to  undertake  duties  which  would  more  fitly  fall  to  the 
Education  Department,  if  this  latter  was  not  organised  solely 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  Public  Elementary  Schools 
earned  their  grants  of  money  as  prescribed  in  the  Code.  We 
have  not  in  England  a  Department  of  State,  such  as  exists  in 
foreign  countries,  for  administering  a  public  school  system  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  Our  secondary  and  higher 
public  schools  continue  meanwhile  to  grow  rapidly,  mainly 
through  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  exercise 
of  their  powers  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  Thei*e 
are,  in  fact,  no  fewer  than  82  1st  Grade,  208  2nd  Grade, 
and  170  3rd  Grade  Schools  now  at  work  under  schemes 
framed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  or  their 
successors  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  surprising  thing 
is,  that  the  supervision  of  these  schools  wras  not  specifically 
entrusted  to  any  authority.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair’s  Committee 
(1886-87)  of  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  reported  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
Acts  should  be  fully  attained.  “  At  present,”  says  this 
report,  “  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  these  Acts 
are  limited  to  the  framing  of  schemes  and  do  not  include  the 
supervision  of  the  schemes  when  framed ;  while  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction  under  the  Charitabl  Trusts  Acts  is  not  specially 
adapted  to  it.” 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  and  although  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  not  armed  the  Commissioners  with  any  new  powers 
since  it  was  made,  they,  of  their  own  motion,  boldly  assumed, 
in  the  circumstances  that  had  arisen,  jurisdiction  to  super¬ 
vise  the  working  of  the  schemes  they  had  framed  with  so 
much  care.  They  are  indeed  at  pains  to  vindicate  the  legality 
of  the  position  they  have  taken  up.  “  In  old  times  ”  they 
plead : — 

“  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Visitor  of  an  educationaljfoundation  to  see,  in 
case  of  need,  that  it  was  properly  administered.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
subsequently  established  a  more  general  jurisdiction.  But  the  functions 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  respect  are  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts,  now  mainly  exercised  by  us  ;  and  further,  under  section  20  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  taken  together  with  the  provisions  which  have 
in  pursuance  of  that  section  been  inserted  in  Schemes,  your  Majesty 
has  now  become  sole  depositary  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Visitor  of  educational  foundations  under  such  Schemes,  and 
exercises  such  rights  and  powers  solely  through  our  agency.” 
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Haying  satisfied  themselves  by  such  reasoning  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  constituted 
under  the  Acts  they  were  administering,  they  resolved,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1887,  to  institute  a  systematic  inspection  of 
all  the  schools  and  educational  endowments  appropriated  to 
secondary  or  higher  education  in  the  Counties  of  Devonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Staffordshire,  in¬ 
tending,  if  in  the  result  it  should  appear  desirable,  to  extend 
the  inspection  to  other  Counties. 

The  work  of  inspection  was  entrusted  to  assistant  com¬ 
missioners,  who  received  very  precise  instructions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  inquiries  they  were  to  make.  They  were 
directed  to  take  note  of  any  point  in  which  the  provisions  of 
schemes  had  either  not  come  into  operation,  failed  of  effect, 
or  had  been  disregarded,  and  to  report,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  what  reasons  were  alleged  for  failure  or  disre¬ 
gard,  whether  any  amendment  of  the  scheme  seemed  proper 
to  be  made  or  was  desired  by  the  Governing  Body,  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  were  required  to  be  taken  in  order  that 
practice  in  fixture  might  conform  to  the  law.  Further,  the 
attention  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  was  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  directed  to  the  working  of  the  clauses,  usually  inserted 
in  schemes  prescribing  the  manner  of  appointing  representa¬ 
tive  Governors  and  other  business  arrangements ;  to  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  endowment  as  prescribed  by 
the  scheme ;  to  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  school 
and  scheme  ;  to  the  course  of  instruction,  whether  in  regard 
to  subjects  prescribed  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  scheme, 
and  in  regard  to  other  subjects  (if  any)  whether  it  was  suit¬ 
able  to  the  grade  of  school  contemplated  ;  to  the  working  of 
the  clauses  allowing  extra  fees,  especially  the  extra  fee  often 
prescribed  for  Greek  in  second  grade  schools  ;  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  scholarship  clauses,  the  preferences  established 
by  the  scheme,  the  places  to  which  leaving  exhibitions  were 
taken,  and  from  which  boys  came  with  extraneous  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  and  finally  to  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  com¬ 
pleteness  of  plant,  and  sufficiency  of  apparatus,  especially  for 
scientific  teaching ;  to  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  staff,  to 
the  rate  of  fees  actually  charged  to  the  scholars,  and  of  capi¬ 
tation  fees  paid  to  the  Headmaster;  to  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  school ;  and  to  the  degree  of  favour  with  which  it  was 
regarded  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  matter  of  any  practical  importance 
connected  with  the  working  of  a  school  could  elude  the  ob- 
servation  of  an  inspector  who  acted  intelligently  on  his  in¬ 
structions.  It  will  also  be  perfectly  clear  that  a  properly 
organised  central  body  having  acquired  expei’ience  of  the 
working  of  the  various  endowed  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  fairly  as  to  the  degree 
of  blame,  and  the  incidence  of  it,  in  cases  where  established 
schemes  have  been  disregarded.  As  put  by  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  “  The  want  of  some  unifying 
authority  seems  to  be  felt  in  connexion  with  secondary 
education.  The  larger  schools  live  in  a  state  of  complete 
isolation,  dreading  one  another’s  competition  and  working  at 
haphazard,  with  the  one  aim  of  sweeping  all  sorts  of  fish  into 
the  net.” 

The  Charity  Commissioners  may  not  be  the  best  possible 
body  to  supply  the  unifying  authority  needed  for  the 
efficient  organisation  and  control  of  secondaiy  endowed 
schools,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  competent 


authority  should  be  armed  with  the  means  and  powers 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  such  work.  The  Commissioners 
felt  some  hesitation  in  undertaking  one  important  branch  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  healthy  working  of  their  schemes,  viz., 
the  examination  of  the  scholars  in  the  schools.  They  recog¬ 
nise  the  fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a 
purely  administrative  inspection,  and  an  examination  into 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  accordingly  excluded  the  latter 
work  from  the  scope  of  the  inspections.  They  however  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  required  by  every  scheme 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  that  the  scholars  in  the 
schools  shall  be  annually  examined  by  an  Examiner  or 
Examiners  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Governors  of  the 
school,  but  otherwise  unconnected  with  it.  Having  enu¬ 
merated  some  of  the  requirements  of  such  examination,  they 
significantly  add,  “We  are  alive  to  the  necessity,  in  the 
general  interests  of  secondary  education,  of  providing 
additional  guarantees  of  the  efficiency  of  these  examinations, 
and  we  propose  to  consider  during  the  present  year  what 
measures,  if  any,  it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  take  with 
that  object.”  It  requires  no  great  foresight  to  predict  that 
this  new  departure  of  the  Commissioners  will  lead  to  very 
important  consequences  in  connection  with  the  organisation 
of  secondaiy  education. 


The  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill,  a  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government,  awaits,  as  we  write,  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  provide  for 
the  better  administration  and  endowment  of  the  Scotch  Uni¬ 
versities  and  for  improving  and  regulating  the  course  of 
study  therein.  Its  interest,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
Scotland,  for  the  successful  solution  of  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  University  extension  North  of  the  Tweed,  cannot  fail  in 
fruitful  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  University  expansion  here  in  London. 

Scotch  educational  reformers  do  not  desire  to  add  to  the 
number  of  their  ancient  Universities  ;  they  rather  seek  to 
make  these  efficient  for  all  purposes  for  which  they  exist,  and 
having  secured  efficiency  to  leaven  with  that  efficiency  the 
whole  education  of  the  countiy. 

To  effect  the  contemplated  informs  in  the  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  the  existing  Universities,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  increase  in  their  teaching  power,  the 
Government  Bill,  in  the  first  place,  nominates  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  empowers  them  to  do  all  things  that  the 
framers  of  the  measure  deem  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  Having  started  the  new  University  sys¬ 
tem,  these  Commissioners  retire.  On  their  retirement  each 
University  will  be  placed  under  a  supreme  goveiming  body, 
a  University  Court.  The  administrative  and  executive 
functions,  now  discharged  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  each 
Univei’sity,  will  in  future  be  vested  in  this  new  body,  which 
will  represent  more  or  less  adequately  all  those  interested  in 
University  work. 

These  changes  will  involve  the  sweeping  away  of  one 
venerable  relic  of  the  past,  viz.,  the  voting  by  “  nations,”  for 
the  rectors  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  a 
practice  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  dim  and  distant 
origin  of  European  Universities,  in  that  time  of  chaos  which 
followed  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Equally  significant  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  spirit  is 
the  clause  which  deals  with  the  admission  of  women  to 
graduation  “in  one  or  more  faculties,  and  to  provide  for 
their  instruction.”  Those  of  us  who  followed  with  deep 
intei’est  Miss  Sophia  Jex-Blake’s  single-handed  fight  with 
the  professorial  prejudice  of  Edinburgh,  and  were  grieved 
at  her  discomfiture,  can  now  read  in  the  clauses  of  this  Bill 
the  defeat  of  the  professors  and  her  triumph. 

In  Scotland,  University  expansion  is  sought  by  means 
either  of  “  affiliation,”  or  what  is  called  “  extra-mural  ” 
teaching.  Provision  is  made  in  the  present  Bill  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  and  development  of  both.  Affiliation  is  defined  as 
11  such  a  connexion  between  an  existing  University  and  a 
College,  as  shall  be  entered  into  by  their  mutual  consent, 
under  conditions  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  or  after 
the  determination  of  their  powers  by  the  Universities  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

By  “  extra-mural  ”  teaching  is  understood  such  teaching 
as  is  given  in  halls  or  colleges  having  a  recognised  position. 
For  example,  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Medical  School  a  student 
may  spend  two  anni  medici,  or  take  out  four  classes  of  the 
required  fifteen  in  the  extra-mural  school.  In  the  faculties 
of  Science  and  Divinity,  it  is  necessary  in  the  former  to  spend 
one  year  only  in  attendance  at  University  classes,  provided 
that  recognised  classes  are  attended  during  the  remaining 
two  years  ;  whilst  for  the  Divinity  degree  all  the  classes  may 
be  attended  in  the  extra-mural  theological  halls. 

In  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Arts  the  same  facilities  for 
extra-mural  teaching  are  not  accorded.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hostility  displayed  by  the  University  professors 
towards  both  affiliation  and  extra-mural  teaching.  This 
showed  itself  recently  in  the  action  of  the  Glasgow  professors 
against  the  Bill  for  the  Establishment  in  the  east  end  of 
Glasgow  of  a  college  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
called  St.  Mungo’s  College,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
action  of  the  Senatus  of  St.  Andrews  in  reference  to 
University  College,  Dundee,  about  which  a  deputation  from 
the  latter  waited  on  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a  week  ago, 
to  urge  upon  him  that  the  Universities  Bill  might  be  passed 
this  session,  and  to  pi'otest  against  the  action  of  the  Senatus 
of  St.  Andrews  in  respect  to  their  college. 

There  is  considerable  feeling  shown  in  Scotland  on  these 
two  questions  of  affiliation  and  extra-mural  teaching,  as  it 
is  suspected  that  the  influence  of  the  professors  will  be  used 
to  wreck  the  Bill. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between 
the  university  reformers  and  the  professors — as  to  which  we 
give  no  opinion — we  think  the  Bill  affords  the  means  of 
adjusting  all  conflicting  claims,  and  of  settling  the  basis  on 
which  a  reorganised  University  system  may  be  made 
capable  of  satisfying  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  higher 
education  in  Scotland. 


-  We  are  not  always  able  to  agree  as  completely  with  Miss 
Beale  as  we  should  like  to  do,  because  there  are  times  when 
we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  she  would  have  us  do,  or 
when  we  do  not  feel  convinced  that  she  has  looked  at  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore  with  special 
pleasure  that  we  refer  our  readers  to  her  article  on  “  the 
Evil  of  Scholarships,”  in  the  May  number  of  Murray's  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  which  we  very  heartily  agree,  and  for  which  all  who 


are  in  earnest  about  education  will  be  grateful.  The  case  is 
stated  with  clearness,  force,  and  good  judgment;  and  the 
recommendations  are  practical  and  tend  in  the  rieht  direc¬ 
tion.  Scholarships  are  rapidly  ceasing — if  indeed  they  have 
not  already  ceased  to  be  a  help  to  the  poor  deserving* 
scholar,  and  a  means  for  spreading*  sound  education.  They 
have  largely  become  the  implements  which  schools  use  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  buying  up  the  best  talent  in  the 
market,  to  be  used  afterwards  in  the  way  of  advertisement ; 
and  they  divert  the  attention  of  the  young*  from  the  value  of 
education  as  an  end  in  itself  to  mere  money- winning  and 
prizes.  They  foster  premature  specialisation  and  cram. 
They  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to  decrease  the  general 
cost  of  education  in  schools — for  the  many  who  do  not  gain 
them  have,  in  a  measure,  to  pay  for  those  who  do,  and  the 
schools  with  many  scholarships  are  by  no  means  the  least 
expensive.  They  delude  the  public  by  inducing  them  to  look 
upon  scholarship- winning  as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the 
education  given  ;  and  they  unduly  depress  the  work  of  the 
poorer  schools  by  enabling*  the  richer  ones,  as  Mr.  Milling¬ 
ton  puts  it,  to  “  pick  out  their  very  eyes.”  Through  the 
misplaced  ambition  of  parents — the  rich  even  more  than  the 
poor — preparatory  schools  are  forced  into  disregarding  the 
laws  of  health  and  of  sound  education,  and  are  driven  to 
converting  themselves  into  racing  stables — and  thereby 
sacrificing*  the  good  of  the  many  for  the  very  questionable 
advantage  of  the  few.  These  points — or  points  similar  to 
these — Miss  Beale  brings  forward,  and  urges  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  serious  teacher  can  afford  to  turn  away  from 
them.  More  than  one  of  them  were  stated  by  leading  Head¬ 
masters  at  their  Conference  last  Christmas — notably  by  Mr. 
Welldon,  of  Harrow — although  perhaps  not  quite  so  bluntly  ; 
and  Mai'k  Pattison  and  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  have  spoken  to  very  much  the  same  effect.  It  is 
time  that  something*  should  be  done.  But  what  to  do  is  the 
difficulty.  We  shall  not  spoil  our  readers’  interest  in  Miss 
Beale’s  article  by  stating  here  all  the  recommendations  which 
she  puts  forward  as  mitigations  or  improvements  — 
there  are,  however,  one  or  two  to  which  we  should  like 
to  call  special  attention.  We  think  it  was  Professor 
Max  Muller  who  first  proposed  that  scholarships,  instead  of 
being  used  for  buying  up  clever  boys,  should  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school  and  of  school  apparatus,  and 
to  the  cheapening  of  the  education  given.  In  this  way,  all 
the  boys  would  gain  something— the  less  clever  as  well  as 
the  geniuses— nor  would  the  school  itself  be  a  loser.  Many  a 
school  has  to  do  without  museums,  libraries,  laboratories,  &c., 
because  so  much  of  the  endowment  is  spent  in  scholarships. 
Again,  in  many  cases,  things  might  be  so  arranged  that  a  boy 
when  he  has  gained  a  scholarship  should  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  school  at  which  he  desired  to  be  educated — after 
the  manner  of  the  scholars  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust — and  some 
declaration  of  real  need  for  help  might  also  be  required. 
The  detaching  of  scholarships  from  particular  places  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  poorer  schools,  which  would  not  then  be 
so  often  robbed  of  their  best  boys.  It  would  be  a  boon  also 
to  poorer  parents,  who,  when  the  school  is  at  a  great  distance, 
have  to  spend  a  good  deal  over  railway  travelling.  And  it 
would  force  the  schools  themselves  into  a  healthier  rivalry — 
for  they  would  have  to  vie  with  one  another  in  proficiency 
and  completeness,  instead  of  in  money-giving  and  prizes. 
And  lastly  there  is  yet  another  plan,  which  has  been  worked 
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■with  success  in  the  case  of  women.  Tlie  scholarship  endow¬ 
ments  might  he  converted  into  a  fund  from  which  loans 
could  be  made  to  deserving  scholars  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education — such  loans  to  be  afterwards  repaid, 
wholly  or  in  part,  with  or  without  interest,  and  within  a 
specified  period  of  years.  In  this  way  help  would  be  given 
to  those  only  who  really  needed  it ;  and  the  help  given 
would  not  destroy,  but  would  foster  and  promote  a  right 
sense  of  the  high  value  of  education.  Scholarships  would 
then  aid  in  producing  character ;  instead  of  producing — as 
is  so  often  the  case  at  present — narrowness  and  overstrain 
and  false  ideals. 


The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  Convocation  to  consider 
the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  pass  the 
London  University  Examinations,  has  brought  to  light  some 
very  curious  facts.  In  the  Greek  for  instance,  for  thirteen 
years  in  succession,  from  1875  to  1887  inclusive,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  candidates  who  failed  at  the  January  Examination 
was  higher  than  the  percentage  in  the  June  Examination. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  period  of  thirteen  years  begins 
with  the  entrance  of  a  new  Classical  Examiner,  and  closes  a 
year  after  his  second  period  of  service  as  Examiner  terminates. 
The  cause  seems  to  be  that  this  examiner  set  the  January 
papers  and  his  colleague  set  the  Jure  papers.  It  appears 
that  under  the  present  arrangements  an  Examiner  may 
habitually  set  papers  that  on  the  average  cause  the  rejection 
of  nearly  twice  as  many  candidates  as  those  set  by  his 
colleague  ( e.g .,  30'6  as  against  16*7)  or  by  other  Examiners 
in  the  same  subject  (e.g.,  306  as  against  17'0). 

The  following  summary  of  this  and  other  strange  fluctu¬ 
ations  is  also  given  in  the  report :  — 

(1)  In  the  Matriculation  Greek,  the  January  paper  prior  to  1888  was 
for  thirteen  years  more  difficult,  usually  considerably  more  difficult,  than 
that  set  in  June. 

(2)  In  Latin  and  French  in  the  B.A.  Examination,  there  have  been 
fluctuations  of  a  serious  character. 

(3)  In  Mixed  Mathematics  in  the  B.A.  Examination,  the  fact  that  no 
candidates  failed  in  1884,  and  68‘1  per  cent,  in  1888,  is  a  startling  dis¬ 
crepancy,  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  instance  elsewhere. 

(4)  In  the  Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Exami¬ 
nations,  variations  that  seem  excessive  occur  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Mathematics. 

(5)  In  the  LL.B.  Examination  there  has  been  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  standard,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  Common  Law. 

In  almost  all  the  above  instances  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  a  serious  change  in  the  standard  of  a  paper  takes  place, 
it  is  concomitant  with  the  change  of  an  Examiner. 

The  sub-committee  point  out  that  these  large  variations 
are  neither  inevitable  nor  desirable.  It  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  some  fluctuations,  for  neither  can  the  examiners 
exactly  reproduce  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  in  successive 
examinations,  nor  will  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  successive 
bodies  of  candidates  be  the  same.  But  such  variations  as 
the  Committee  has  traced  to  their  causes  are  not  of  this 
natui’al  kind,  and  their  deliberate  production  by  examiners 
is  exceedingly  unfair  to  candidates.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  that  these  sudden  and  large  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  papers  have  often  caused  the  failure  of  maxiy  who 
have  deserved  to  pass.  They  must  have  discouraged  from 
study  those  to  whom  they  have  brought  undeserved  failui’e, 
and  have  proved  of  very  serious  import  to  those  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  work  they  have  unnecessarily  delayed.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  sub-committee  is  quite  justified  in  urging 


the  Senate  to  exercise  a  moi’e  careful  supervision  of  the  ways 
of  examiners  in  general,  and  particularly  of  new  examiners. 


The  recent  publication  of  a  New  Series  of  Vere 
Foster’s  Copy-books,  and  of  several  entirely  new  sets  by 
other  publishers,  shows  that  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  forms  of  letters  required  for  rapidity  of  writing  com¬ 
bined  with  legibility.  There  has  been  great  improvement 
in  this  respect  of  late  years.  Palmerston’s  Park  Railings 
have  disappeared.  Indeed,  the  improvement  in  five  year’s 
is  far  greater  than  some  people,  whose  observation  does  not 
keep  pace  with  educational  progress,  are  willing  to  admit. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  yet  room  for  further  improvement. 
Very  nice,  neat  copy-books  are  shown  in  our  schools  to 
H.M.’s  inspectors  or  any  one  else  who  cares  to  look  at  them. 
Sometimes  we  are  further  called  upon  to  admire  beautifully 
made  and  elaborate  flourishes  which  would  be  appropriate 
enough  in  a  class  for  teaching  free-hand  drawing;  but  this 
is  not  what  is  wanted  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  nor 
does  experience  show  that  skill  of  this  kind  leads  to  the 
clear,  compact,  and  rapid  hand-writing  which  is  required 
for  them. 

Failure,  too  often,  comes  in  after  the  copy-book  stage. 
The  transition  from  making  separate  letters  deliberately  to 
writing  whole  words  rapidly,  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  it  is 
this  process  which  is  too  generally  left  very  much  to  chance. 
But  the  writing  of  the  “  copy-book  ”  is  only  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  required.  The  child  has  to  be  taught  not  only 
to  copy  letters,  but  to  make  them  in  such  a  way  that,  with 
due  practice,  they  may  be  quickly  run  together  without  con¬ 
fusion  to  form  words.  The  more  complete  forms  first  taught 
are  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  have  necessarily  to  be  modified 
and  often  abbreviated,  yet  not  so  changed  that  they  cannot 
readily  be  recognised.  Any  one  who  will  carefully  examine 
copy-books  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  often  this  is 
neglected.  The  letters  look  very  well,  but  let  him  try  to 
write  them  quickly,  as  the  child  has  been  suffered  to  make 
them,  and  he  will  no  longer  wonder  that  the  result  is  a 
confused  scrawl  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases. 

Even  when  these  preliminaries  are  taught  with  due  fore¬ 
thought,  little ’more  can  be  said  than  that  the  child  has 
nothing  to  unlearn  :  nor  is  this  any  light  praise  at  this 
period.  But  this  good  and  seasonable  work  is  wasted  if 
we  do  not  go  on  to  instruct  the  pupils  how  to  apply  the 
modicum  of  manual  dexterity  which  they  have  learnt,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  bad  habits,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  are  very  easily  acquired.  Indeed,  very  few  will 
write  a  good  hand  unless  they  are  taught  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  for  themselves  over  any  little  eccentricities  into 
which  they  may  unconsciously  fall,  and  this  remark  applies 
quite  as  much  to  “  young  people  ”  as  to  children. 

Surely  the  best  way  to  teach  current  hand-writing  is  to 
practise  it  assiduously — at  first  under  close  supervision.  As 
soon  as  children  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  their  pens  let 
them  begin  to  put  what  they  have  learnt  into  practice.  A 
suitable  dictation  lessoii  may  answer  this  purpose,  with  the 
special  object  of  gradually  training  the  scholars  to  write  as 
they  will  have  to  do  in  after-life,  i.e.,  quickly  as  wrell  as 
neatly  and  legibly.  It  should  be  short ;  ten  or  even  five 
minutes  will  be  quite  enough  to  begin  with,  for  to  make 
this  practice  useful  it  will  call  for  a  very  full  concentra- 
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tion  of  the  scholars’  minds  on  every  successive  word  and 
letter  they  have  to  make  at  comparatively  high  speed.  The 
mere  pace  will  he  especially  trying  if  they  have  never  been 
used  to  it.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  immediate  gain, 
this  training  in  promptitude  and  vivid  attention  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  value.  In  due  time  the  effort  required  will,  as  a 
rule,  become  instinctive,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
train  of  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be  expressed.  At  the 
least,  a  good  and  useful  habit  is  gained. 

Writing  words  from  print  is  also  an  exercise  which  might 
be  more  used,  and  not  merely  for  the  lower  classes  in  a 
school ;  for  it  has  the  advantage  of  calling  upon  the  memory 
to  reproduce  the  form  learnt,  and  it  would  effectually  prevent 
little  ones  from  copying  their  own  copy  and  carefully  repro¬ 
ducing  their  own  mistakes  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

To  insist  on  too  exact  an  uniformity  is  at  best  a  very 
doubtful  advantage  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality 
shown  in  hand-writing,  which  it  is  needless,  if  not  indeed 
mischievous,  to  repress. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Gabriel 
Compayre  :  translated  by  W.  II.  Payne,  A.M.  (D.  C.  Heath 
and  Go.) 

Mr.  Payne  has,  before  this,  given  us  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Compayre’s  Histoire  de  la  Pedagogie,  and  now  he  gives  us 
another  of  the  Cours  de  Pedagogie .  Both  these  works  are  of  good 
average  merit — clear,  well-arranged,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  ; 
but  both  are  very  inferior  to  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Compayre 
first  made  his  reputation :  his  Histoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  de 
V Education  en  France  dcpuis  le  Seizieme  Siecle.  This  last  is  a 
very  striking  and  valuable  book — one  of  the  very  best  and  best- 
written  monographs  on  the  history  of  education  in  existence — 
and  it  seems  somewhat  hard  that  its  author  should  be  introduced 
to  those  English  and  American  readers  who  do  not  know  French 
by  works  which,  though  good  in  their  way,  are  distinctly  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  Histoire  Critique.  Mr.  Payne  should  atone 
for  his  mistake  by  giving  us  this  book  as  well ;  and  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Co.  should  set  it  forth  with  as  excellent  print  and 

paper  as  delight  us  in  the  “  Lectures  ”  now  before  us. 

These  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  are  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  theoretical,  which  treats  of  the  child  himself  in  his 

natural  development,  and  in  the  formal  school-culture  of 
his  faculties;  and  the  practical,  in  which,  turning  from  the  child 
to  the  matter  and  means  of  education,  Dr.  Compayre  deals  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  principles  and 
rules  of  discipline.  Let  us  say,  at  once,  that  the  general  views 
are  almost  invariably  excellent ;  that  the  points  are  made  with 
moderation  and  skill ;  and  that  the  quotations,  which  are 

numerous,  are  well  chosen,  though  they  might  perhaps  be  in¬ 
creased  with  advantage  in  the  department  of  German  pedagogy. 
But,  with  all  this,  the  book  nevertheless  leaves  us  with  a 
feeling  of  something  wanting.  And  this  does  not  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject  has  not  been  covered — 
Dr.  Compayre  himself  warns  us  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  write 
a  complete  treatise — but  rather  from  a  lack  of  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  bearing  of  psychology  on  education,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  very  definite  application  of  its  principles  to  the  art  of 
teaching.  In  other  words,  the  theory  does  not  seem  to  be 
adequately  set  forth ;  and  the  methods  and  practice  are  not  shown 
to  spring  directly  and  vitally  from  the  theory — in  some  cases,  as 
in  the  retention  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue, 
modified  though  this  be,  methods  and  practice  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  theory.  Dr.  Compayre  knows  psychology,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  most  educational  doctrines,  both  old  and 
new ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thoroughly  assimilated  these 
things.  In  him  the  old  scholastic  conception  of  education  has 
been  reformed ;  it  has  not  been  born  anew.  Much  as  the  book 
has  delighted  us  here  and  there,  and  highly  suggestive  as  it 
frequently  is,  we  have  felt  bound  to  give  this  warning,  lest  young 
teachers  should  imagine  that  it  expounds  the  views  of  those  who 
most  firmly  believe  in  a  science  of  education.  But,  having  said 
this,  we  strongly  recommend  teachers  to  get  the  book  and  read 


it.  The  first  chapter,  on  Education  in  general,  is  excellent ;  and 
so  are  those  on  Moral  Training,  and  on  Object-lessons,  while  some 
of  the  most  suggestive  things  in  the  book  are  contained  in  the 
chapters  on  Rewards  and  Punishments  and  on  Discipline  in 
general.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Payne’s  translation  is  nearly 
always  satisfactory,  and  at  times  very  good ;  and  the  notes  he 
adds  will,  we  think,  be  found  serviceable.  The  book  is  well  in¬ 
dexed,  and  costs,  we  believe,  some  seven  or  eight  shillings. 


Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.  By  Hugh  MacColl,  B.A. 

( Gliatto  and  Windus.  1889.) 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  Its  author,  one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  contributors  to  our  mathematical  columns,  re¬ 
appears  after  a  long  absence  with  a  problem  (Question  10,119) 
in  our  last  number,  and  the  present  volume,  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  which  the  problem  is  accounted  for,  and  discussed 
so  far  as  a  book  of  this  kind  will  permit.  Well,  in  story¬ 
writing,  as  in  far  other  work,  Mr.  McColl  has  a  way  of  his 
own.  Finding,  almost  in  his  schooldays,  that  Euclid’s  fifth 
book  was  both  perplexing  and  cumbrous,  he  forthwith  wrote  and 
published  a  method,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  wherein  pro¬ 
portion  was,  he  thought,  dealt  with  less  abtrusely.  As  he  thus 
began  so  he  went  on.  Coming,  by  and  by,  to  the  Theory  of 
Probability,  while  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  Integral 
Calculus,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  invent  a  Calculus  of  his  own, 
whereby  to  cope  with  problems  that  ordinary  geometry  or  algebra 
would  not  enable  him  to  solve.  And  now  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
writer  of  stories — as  a  novelist,  let  us  say,  if  this  remarkable 
book  can  be  called  a  novel.  We  do  not  see  why  he  should 
not  prove  as  good  at  story-telling  as  he  has  been  heretofore  at 
Geometry  and  Probability ;  indeed  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  this 
first  novel  of  his  cannot  fail  to  attain,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  an 
eager  recognition  and  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  not  often  that 
men  of  science,  least  of  all  mathematicians,  indulge  the  world 
with  imaginative  works,  but  when  they  do,  they  show,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  immense  advantage  their  scientific  knowledge 
gives  them.  Science,  romance,  and  adventure  are  blended  by  a 
master-hand,  so  that  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  page  in  the 
book.  It  is  true  that  other  writers  have  attempted  the  same 
kind  of  thing  before,  but  with,  as  yet,  only  partial  success.  The 
present  work  out-Vernes  Jtjles  Yeene,  leaves  far  behind  our  old 
friend  Baeon  Munchausen,  and  even  distances  Woecestee  with  all 
his  Century  of  Inventions.  To  few  of  us  is  given  the  magician’s 
wand;  there  is  only  an  Edison  or  a  Steangee  here  and  there  to 
point  out  the  immense  difference  between  the  improbable  and 
the  impossible.  Observe,  then,  the  magnificent  boldness  of  the 
following  conception  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  sample  of  Mr. 
McColl’s  imaginative  flights  :  — 

‘  *  Attraction  is  the  chain  which  hinds  us  to  this  earth — a  chain  which, 
it  is  supposed,  no  power  of  man  can  ever  loosen  or  break.  This  sup¬ 
position  is  erroneous.  Broken,  perhaps,  it  cannot  he;  loosened  it 
certainly  can.  That  very  force  of  attraction  which  now  hinds  us  to  the 
earth  can  he  converted  into  an  opposite  force  of  repulsion,  which  will 
take  us  away  from  the  earth.  How  this  may  be  effected  will  he  explained 
in  the  following  pages.” 

That  there  is  nothing  impossible  here  every  school-boy  is  ready 
to  acknowledge,  when  by  an  effort  of  his  will-force  he  springs 
from  the  earth  and  leaps  into  the  air,  having  broken  the  equili¬ 
brium  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the  earth  and  his 
body.  How  he  breaks  the  equilibrium  the  schoolboy  does  not 
know,  let  him  therefore  read  Mr.  Stranger’s  account.  He  will 
there  see  that  the  same  law  by  which  he  can  leap  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  earth,  if  logically  considered,  may  enable  him  to  rise  as 
many  miles,  nay,  to  surpass  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere  and 
penetrate  the  interplanetary  space.  For  the  purpose  indicated, 
Mr.  Stranger  constructed  a  machine,  which  it  took  him  three 
years  to  complete,  and  which  he  called  the  “  Shooting  Star.”  “  By 
raising  its  electrical  activity,”  he  says,  “  I  could  impart  to  the 
machine  a  velocity  compared  with  which  that  of  a  cannon-ball 
would  be  sluggish.”  When  in  the  interplanetary  ether,  fifty 
miles  per  second  was  no  unusual  pace  for  it,  but  when  in 
atmospheric  air  the  speed  had  to  be  greatly  reduced  on  account 
of  the  great  heat  generated  by  friction.  He  had — besides  food, 
a  good  telescope,  and  other  useful  articles— a  store  of  solidified 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  with  him  which  he  could  gasify  at  pleasure 
for  respiration.  Thus  equipped  he  took  his  first  voyage 
to  the  planet  Mars,  which,  as  most  resembling  the  earth,  would, 
he  judged,  be  most  likely  to  give  him,  on  his  arrival,  a  hospitable 
reception.  His  experiences  by  the  way  are  graphically  recounted. 
Indeed,  everything  is  worked  out  with  the  most  surprising  care, 
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He  reaches  Mars  in  nine  or  ten  days,  and  meets  with  many 
thrilling  adventures.  He  also  finds  a  more  attractive  force  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  quite  different  from  that  which 
impelled  his  machine ;  for  to  his  great  delight  the  planet  is 
inhabited  by  beings  like  himself  in  most  respects,  and  amongst 
them,  wonder  of  wonders,  a  beautiful  maiden  !  Their  love-story 
is  very  simply  but  most  powerfully  told. 

The  customs  of  the  Marsians  are  described,  and  specimens  given 
of  their  language,  which  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  Greek, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  Hebrew,  somewhat  resembling,  we  believe, 
the  present  (or  past)  Maori  dialect  of  Hew  Zealand.  Moreover 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  pourtrayed  with  the  greatest  veri¬ 
similitude,  and  many  amusing,  as  well  as  tragic,  incidents  are 
given.  Stranger  spends  his  honeymoon  in  the  “  Shooting  Star,” 
with  his  own  sweet  little  Bee;  and  we  are  sure  there  is  no 
male  reader  but  will  envy  him  in  that  charming  career  through 
space.  Even  an  old  fogey  like  Dr.  Johnson  could  find  delight  in 
driving  in  a  dog-cart  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with  a  lovely 
creature  seated  by  his  side.  But  what  is  that  to  going  through 
space — ethereal  and  star-bespangled — at  fifty  miles  a  second  w'ith 
the  same  lovely  creature,  all  one’s  own  ? 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  assuring 
them  all — whether  mathematical  or  otherwise— that  they  will 
find  in  it  abundant  and  varied  interest.  And  we  hope  that  Mr. 
McColl’s  success  in  this  new  field  may  stimulate  some  of  our 
other  mathematical  contributors  to  go  and  do  likewise.  We 
have  already  more  than  six  times  as  much  mathematics  as  our 
space  will  allow  us  to  publish ;  thus,  if  some  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  will  take  to  story -writing,  the  pressure  on  our  mathematical 
columns  will  be  lessened,  and  we  may  hope  to  have — what  we 
regard  as  far  better  —  more  delightful  stories  like  the  one 
before  us.  For  we  hold  that  the  popular  notion  of  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  as  an  arid  and  uninteresting  being  with  not  an 
atom  of  poetry  or  romance  in  him,  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
Among  mathematicians  —  as,  indeed,  among  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions — Peter  Bells  may,  no  doubt,  be  found 
who  satisfy  this  popular  misconception;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  mathematicians  that  we  have  known  well  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  pretty  full  of  both  poetiy  and  romance,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  are  apt  to  turn — and  naturally  enough,  we 
think — as  a  recreation  from  their  severer  studies.  And  as  to  music, 
own  sister  to  poetry,  we  need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
following  note,  which  our  illustrious  contributor,  Professor  Syl¬ 
vester,  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  mathematicians  of  the  day, 
inserted  at  the  foot  of  an  abstruse  paper  published  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  (of  the  Royal  Society)  for  1864 : — 

‘  ‘  Herein  I  think  one  clearly  discerns  the  internal  grounds  of  the 
coincidence  or  parallelism,  which  observation  has  long  made  familiar, 
between  the  mathematical  and  musical  ethos.  May  not  Music  be 
described  as  the  Mathematic  of  sense,  Mathematic  as  Music  of  the 
reason  ?  the  soul  of  each  the  same  !  Thus  the  musician  feels  Mathematic, 
the  mathematician  thinks  Music — Music  the  dream,  Mathematic  the 
working  life — each  to  receive  the  consummation  from  the  other  when  the 
human  intelligence,  elevated  to  its  perfect  type,  shall  shine  forth  glorified 
in  some  future  Mozart-Dirichlet  or  Beethoven- Gauss — a  union  already 
not  indistinctly  foreshadowed  in  the  genius  and  labours  of  a  Helmholtz !  ” 

We  think,  therefore,  that  if  our  mathematical  correspondents 
would,  as  we  suggest,  follow  Mr.  McColl’s  example,  and  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  novel- writing,  they  may  well,  by  and  by,  find 
out  for  us  something  altogether  new  and  delightful  in  the  way  of 
stories.  And  if  they  will,  moreover,  as  Mr.  McOoll  has  done, 
limit  themselves  to  one  volume,  in  place  of  the  much  padded  three 
of  the  lending  libraries,  we  shall  owe  them  all  the  more  thanks. 


The  New  Popular  Educator :  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Advanced  Education.  Vol.  1.  ( Cassell  fy  Go.) 

When  the  “  Popular  Educator  ”  first  appeared,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  private  plodders  in  learning  all  over  the 
land,  and  many  were  the  blessings  it  carried  with  it  wherever  it 
went ;  but  thirty  or  forty  years  have  wrought  great  changes  as 
regards  education,  and  the  new  edition  therefore  differs  from  the 
old  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  differences  which  strike  us 
on  comparing  the  first  and  last  editions  is  that,  in  the  days  of 
the  former,  the  private  and  self-taught  students  needed  to  be 
stimulated  to  exertion,  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  making  successful  progress  by  sheer  persever¬ 
ance.  Hence,  in  every  few  pages  the  advantages  of  study  and 
the  possibility  of  success  with  no  other  tutor  than  the  “  Popular 
Educator,”  are  set  forth  in  such  examples  as  the  following : — 
u  There  are  numerous  instances  in  every  hamlet  in  England  of 
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dwarfed  intellects  and  disappointed  aspirations,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  means  to  procure  even  elementary  works  on 
common  subjects.”  The  instructions  given,  particularly  if 
supplemented  by  oral  assistance,  are  expected  to  “create  an 
interest  and  a  desire  to  learn  among  our  working  population 
which  will  have  the  happiest  effects  on  their  social  and  industrial 
habits,  and  on  the  welfare  of  all  with  whom  they  are  connected 
by  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  ties.”  The  various  lessons  fre¬ 
quently  commenced  with  such  exhortation ;  for  example,  the 
lessous  on  music  began  thus  : — 

“We  have  a  friend,  who  was  long  persuaded  by  his  relatives,  who  were 
all  ‘musical,’  that  he  had  ‘  no  voice.’  Any  innocent  attempt  of  his  to 
unite  in  the  vocal  pleasures  of  the  family  circle  was  instantly  checked  by 
some  compassionate  expression  or  imploring  look.  He  humbly  acquiesced 
in  this  judgment  of  his  friends,  but  found  it  often  difficult  to  resist  the 
sympathy  of  song,  and  sometimes  startled  the  singers  by  adding  his 
honest  voice  to  the  closing  strain.  He  often  wondered  how  it  was  that 
he  came  to  be  born  with  ‘  no  voice,’  especially  when  ho  observed  that  the 
infants  of  the  present  day  are  so  much  more  highly  endowed,  every  one 
of  them  who  attends  an  infant  school  apparently  taking  for  granted  that 
he  ‘has  a  voice,’  and  using  it  accordingly.  .  .  .  Such  thoughts  as  these 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  ‘no  practice’  and  ‘no  cultivation,’ 
rather  than  ‘no  voice’  and  ‘no  ear,’  with  which  the  majority  of  men 
are  afflicted.” 

In  the  same  strain  are  given  the  biographies,  which  are  all 
lives  of  self-made  men  and  women. 

In  the  introduction  to  “  Sketches  for  Young  Thinkers,”  we 
have  the  following  typical  example  : — “  It  was  a  remark  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  that  ‘  what  has  been  done  by  one  man  can  be  done 
by  another,’  and,  in  remembrance  of  this,  he  assiduously  pursued 
his  studies,  until  he  raised  for  himself  a  monument  which  will 
not  decay,  so  long  as  literature  continues  to  occupy  the  proud 
position  which  is  its  due.  Left  an  orphan  at  three  years  of  age, 
he  knew  not  the  value  of  paternal  counsel,  but  he  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  mother,  who  lived  in  her  boy,  and  was 
desirous  for  his  intellectual  advancement.  Her  uniform  reply  to 
the  boundless  inquisitiveness  of  her  son  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  ;  instead  of  satisfying  his  curiosity,  by  any  endeavour  on 
her  part  to  solve  his  problems,  she  contented  herself  by  answer¬ 
ing,  ‘  Read,  and  you  will  know ;’  he  did  read,  and  the  world 
remembers  him  as  an  intellectual  prodigy!” 

Entertaining  matter  as  well  as  that  of  instruction  took  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  first  edition,  and  consisted  of  lessons 
in  reading  and  elocution,  physical  education,  and  problems  and 
queries.  All  these  are  excluded  from  the  new  edition,  and  we 
think,  rightly  so.  Ho  one  now  doubts  that  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  certain  amount  of  education  by  mere  reading  ;  and,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  be  for  ever  parading  the  self-made  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  question  whether  there  might  not  be  something 
of  a  different  type  in  the  new  edition  for  the  same  purposes  of 
entertainment,  encouragement,  and  stimulation.  Occasional 
bird’s-eye  views  of  what  lies  ahead  of  the  student,  masterly 
recapitulations  of  what  has  been  passed,  concise  expositions  of 
the  correlation  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  as  they  are 
simultaneously  followed,  will  suggest  thought  and  be  of  the 
nature  of  mental  recreation  to  the  matured  students  who  chiefly 
use  the  Educator. 

The  lessons  of  this  Educator  are  altogether  new  and  in  many 
respects  they  are  fully  thirty  years  in  advance  of  the  old.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  diagrams  and  the  printing.  The 
subjects  taken  up  are  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  English,  French, 
German,  Latin,  Geography,  Geometry,  Physiology,  Music,  Short¬ 
hand,  and  Drawing.  We  can  imagine  this  encyclopaedia  being 
used  with  success  as  the  sole  text-book  for  subjects  in  a  high 
class  school. 


The  Leading  Eads  of  French  History.  By  E.  H.  Montgomery . 
( Ginn  fy  Go.) — This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  well  our 
cousins  in  the  United  States  have  learnt  the  art  of  bringing 
out  a  school-book  properly.  The  binding  is  plain  and  good ;  the 
type  is  clear  and  well  spaced;  the  fourteen  maps  are  excellently 
printed;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  have  a  good  and  full  index, 
a  summary  of  the  principal  events  and  dates,  a  useful  set  of 
eight  genealogical  tables,  and  a  short  list  of  the  best  books  in 
English  on  French  History.  And  yet  the  book  is  only  a  small 
school-history  of  France  of  some  300  octavo  pages.  The  plan 
on  which  the  book  is  written  is  one  which  we  have  often  advo¬ 
cated,  and  which  we  therefore  are  glad  to  see  so  well  handled. 
This  plan  is,  to  restrict  ourselves,  in  a  history  for  beginners, 
solely  to  the  leading  facts  and  events,  linking  these  together  by 
just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  narrative  consecutively 
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intelligible,  and  at  proper  intervals  bringing  everything  into 
focus  by  the  use  of  brief  and  striking  summaries.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  done,  and  done  well.  The  right  books  have 
been  consulted ;  the  facts  and  views  are  well  up  to  date ;  and  the 
language  itself  is  bright  and  attractive — though  perhaps,  here 
and  there,  terms  and  expressions  are  used  which  those  for  whom 
the  book  is  intended  will  not  readily  understand.  One  fault  the 
book  has — to  our  mind.  Too  many  leading  facts  are  included  for 
a  book  of  this  size,  and  so  some  of  the  paragraphs  are  forced  to 
become  uninteresting  through  excessive  condensation.  In  these 
matters  we  must  keep  the  needs  and  minds  of  the  learners  more 
prominently  before  us  than  anything  else.  Our  knowdedge  of 
the  pupil  must  govern  our  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
not  our  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  our  treatment  of  the 
pupil.  Mr.  Montgomery  knows  this  well  enough,  and  shows 
that  he  knows  it ;  but  here  and  there  he  seems  to  let  it  slip  out 
of  sight.  The  book  should  have  been  half  as  big  again  for  the 
number  of  facts  it  contains  ;  or  the  facts  themselves  should  have 
been  reduced  in  number  to  allow  of  every  one  of  them  being 
treated  without  undue  condensation.  This  is  our  own  individual 
opinion.  But  teachers  of  French  History  will  do  well  to  get  the 
book  and  judge  for  themselves.  Whether  they  agree  with  us  on 
this  point  or  not,  they  certainly  will  not  regret  having  got  the 
book. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary.  In  Two  Parts  ;  German- 
English  and  English- German.  By  Elizabeth  Weir. — The  compiler 
of  the  present  portly  volume  candidly  acknowledges  that  “  the 
well-known  Dictionaries  of  Lucas,  Fliigel,  Hilpert,  and  Kobler 
form  the  basis  of  her  work,  and  that  their  contents  have  been 
modified  by  constant  reference  to  the  Deutsches  Worterbuch  of 
Daniel  Sanders,  to  that  begun  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  etc.” 
This  candid  admission  impressed  us  at  once  very  favourably,  and 
we  took  it  as  a  sign  of  honest  labour  on  the  part  of  the  compiler. 
For,  as  a  rule,  Lexicographers  rarely  acknowledge  the  results  of 
their  predecessors,  just  as  editors  of  text-books  so  very  fre¬ 
quently  omit  to  mention  the  labours  of  their  precursors,  to  whom 
they  owe  considerable  obligations.  On  carefully  consulting  Mrs. 
Weir’s  German  Dictionary,  we  found  our  first  impression  fully 
confirmed.  It  is  a  conscientious  piece  of  work,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  German-English  Dictionaries  we  know  of.  That  her  book 
is  not  perfect  is,  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task, 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  A  number  of  archaic  or  unnecessary 
expressions  are  given,  whilst  some  current  and  necessary  words 
are  omitted.  Some  renderings  of  phrases  require  correction. 
Thus,  iiber  Stock  und  Stein  does  not  mean  “  up  hill  and  down 
dale,”  but  “  hurry-skurry,”  or  “  helter-skelter.”  Some  phrases 
again  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  explained.  The  mercantile 
phrase,  die  Soli  “  und  Haben”  Seite  beim  Eintragen  verwechseln, 
is  merely  translated,  “  to  enter  on  the  wrong  side,”  which  phrase, 
as  it  stauds  in  English,  without  any  special  explanation  as  to 
what  subject  it  refers  to,  might  give  rise  to  a  curious  mistake  in 
conversation.  We  mention  these,  apparently  minor  details,  in 
order  to  call  the  compiler’s  attention  to  the  desirability  of  sub¬ 
jecting  her  work  to  a  thorough  revision,  before  issuing  a  new 
edition.  We  must  also  add  a  word  about  the  German  spelling, 
concerning  which  Mrs.  Weir  is  silent  in  her  preface.  On  the 
whole,  she  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  old  orthography,  but  in 
the  words  formerly  written  with  th  and  now  with  t  only,  she  has 
judiciously  put  the  letter  h  in  brackets.  The  device  is  very  good, 
more  especially  as  the  new  spelling  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
all  German  books,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  compiler  has  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  some  similar  expedient  with  regard  to  the  different 
spelling  of  other  words,  such  as  Brod  and  Brot,  Geheimnisz  and 
Geheimnis,  studiren  and  studieren,  etc.  The  type  has  been  very 
ingeniously  arranged,  but  we  are  afraid  that  in  the  longer  articles 
referring  to  the  same  word,  it  will  be  found  rather  trying.  We 
have  yet  to  add,  in  commendation  of  Mrs.  Weir’s  useful  German 
Dictionary,  that  it  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound,  and 
that  it  sells  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

The  English  Historical  Review.  No.  13,  January  1889,  and 
No.  14,  April  1889.  ( Longmans ,  Green  Sf  Co.) — It  is  manifestly 

impossible  for  us  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  very 
interesting  numbers  before  us.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter, 
the  piece  de  resistance  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury’s  paper  on  “  Eoman 
Emperors,  from  Basil  II.  to  Isaac  Komnenos  ” — an  excellent  con¬ 
tribution  to  Byzantine  history  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
January  number  Mr.  D.  M.  Ford  gives  a  short  clear  sketch  of 
“  the  Growth  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  and  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton  explains  in  a  most  interesting  way,  the  true  story  of 


“  the  Captains  of  the  ‘  Nightingale.’  ”  In  the  February  number 
what  attracts  us  most  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Lea,  on  “  El  Santo 
Nino  de  la  Guardia,”  a  Spanish  legend  connected  with  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  has  its 
parallel  in  the  tale  told  by  Chaucer’s  Prioress.  We  should,  per¬ 
haps,  also  mention  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady’ s  “  The  last  Kings  of 
Ireland,”  which  puts  his  view  very  clearly  that  these  kings  un¬ 
consciously  prepared  Ireland  for  its  conquest  by  the  Normans. 
Both  numbers  contain  several  “Notes  and  Documents”  of  decided 
value,  and  a  very  large  number  of  admirable  reviews  of  books. 
The  “  list  of  Historical  Books  recently  published  ”  and  the  “  con¬ 
tents  of  Periodical  Publications  ”  are  continued  as  heretofore,  and 
are,  as  they  always  have  been,  two  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  Review. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Homer's  Odyssey ,  Books  I. — IV.  By  B.  Perrin.  ( Boston ,  U, S. A. :  Ginn 
§  Co.) — We  cannot  be  too  lavish  in  our  praise  of  the  Series  of  Greek 
Authors  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  book  before  us 
forms  one  of  this  series,  and  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  binding,  paper, 
printing,  and  general  style  to  the  other  productions  of  this  firm,  which 
we  have  previously  noticed  with  real  pleasure.  The  notes  and  appendices 
furnish  considerable  material  for  the  higher  criticism  of  the  poem,  but  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  assistance  of  an  elementary  character  has  been 
provided  to  make  the  volume  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Homer.  Text  and  notes  appear  on  the  same  page,  which  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  good  plan ;  but,  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  complete, 
with  each  edition  of  text  and  notes  the  purchaser  receives  a  separate  copy 
containing  the  text  only,  and,  since  this  text  edition  can  only  be  obtained 
separately  at  a  very  small  cost,  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Homeric  Vocabulary.  By  T.  D.  Seymour.  ( Boston ,  XI.S.A. :  Ginn  §  Co.) 
— This  is  a  vocabulary  to  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  The  maker  has 
endeavoured  to  be  concise — to  give  nothing  but  what  is  important  for  the 
accurate  reading  of  the  poem — and  yet  to  show  the  original  and  derived 
meanings  of  the  words.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tell  the  history  of  each  word  in  pre-Hellenic  and  post-Homeric 
times.  The  unusual  words  that  are  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  Iliad, 
are  numerous,  and  the  use  of  this  Vocabulary  will  prevent  the  student 
from  unnecessarily  wasting  time  in  wading  through  a  Lexicon,  with 
frequently  fruitless  results. 

Lessons  in  French  Syntax,  adapted  to  conversation  by  F.  Julien.  ( Hachette 
et  Cie .)■ — The  title  of  this  small  book  sufficiently  describes  its  plan — which 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  formal  grammar 
till  the  pupils  have  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  itself, 
by  mean  of  oral  lessons  and  conversation.  Short  and  simple  rules  are 
supplied,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  examples  for  practice  and 
exercise ;  and  only  such  idioms  are  introduced  as  are  indispensable  for 
ordinary  conversation  or  reading.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Considerable  care  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  construction  of  the  book  ;  but  we  tbink  M.  Julien  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  framing  his  exercises  of  short,  disconnected  sentences,  instead 
of  giving  us  connected  narratives.  The  isolated  sentence,  like  the 
isolated  word — and,  indeed,  like  all  isolated  knowledge — slips  away  very 
soon  from  the  memory. 

French  Composition  through  Lord  Macaulay’ s  English.  II.  :  Warren 
Hastings.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  J.  Boielle. 

( Williams  and  Norgate.) — It  is  not  very  long  since  we  noticed  favourably 
the  first  volume  of  this  series — which  dealt  with  the  essay  on  ‘  ‘  Frederic 
the  Great  ” — and  we  have  nothing  new  to  add  in  the  way  of  criticism  and 
praise.  As  before,  M.  Boielle  succeeds  admirably  in  supplying  us  with 
the  means  of  viva-voce  French  composition — on  the  high  value  to  .be 
attached  to  which  we  are  quite  at  one  with  him.  But  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  majority  of  English  students  would  admit  that 
Macaulay’s  prose  “goes  smoothly  and  readily  into  French.”  The  plan 
is  to  print  the  text  of  the  essay,  with  footnotes  on  difficulties  of  phrase 
and  idiom,  and  a  short  introduction  (contributed  by  M.  Leon  Delbos), 
giving  very  serviceable  “  hints  on  French  composition.”  \Yhen  the 
pupils  have  mastered  all  the  difficulties  on,  say,  some  ten  pages,  another 
English  text  of  the  essay  without  notes  is  to  be  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
they  are  to  be  required  to  read  it  off  aloud  in  French.  The  idea  is 
excellent,  and  we  advise  all  teachers  of  French  to  try  it. 

Treatise  on  Trigonometry .  By  W .  E.  Johnson,  31. A.  ( Macmillan  &; 
Co.) — This  work  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  yet  published. 
The  matter  common  to  all  treatises  on  the  subject  is  treated  with  re¬ 
markable  fulness  and  detail,  and  may  be  as  well  studied  here  as  in  any 
other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is,  however,  on  the  newly 
introduced  propositions  that  the  value  of  the  book  depends.  Chapter  ix. 
contains  a  useful  treatment  of  the  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Irianglo 
which  subject  is  further  developed  in  connection  with  the  circle  in  the 
following  chapter.  Interpolation  is  very  well  explained  in  chapters  xi. 
and  xx.,  while  chapter  xix.  contains  the  Hyperbolic  Functions,  tan  d  and 
cot  6  as  continued  fractions  and  a  proof  of  the  incommensurability  of  7 r 
and  tt'2.  Imaginary  and  complex  variables  are  fully  explained,  before 
De  Moivre’s  Theorem  is  touched,  and  the  last  chapter  of  all  contains  the 
Geometrical  Interpretation  of  Imaginaries.  Altogether  the  book  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  done,  and  should  become  popular.  We  have  not  noticed 
any  serious  errors,  and  the  style  of  production  leaves  nothing  to  he 
desired. 

Mind:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  No.  LIV. 
April  1889.  {Williams  §  Norgate.) — There  are  many  things  of  interest  in 
this  number — in  particular  an  article  on  “  The  Double  Brain,”  by  Dr. 
Maudsley  ;  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  paper  on  “  Some  kinds 
of  Necessary  Truth  and  a  series  of  short  contributions  on  “Mental 
Association  investigated  by  experiment,”  by  Prof.  Cattell,  Mrs.  Bryant, 
Prof.  Edgworth,  Miss  Hughes,  Miss  Collett,  and  others.  Amongst  the 
notices  of  books  we  may  mention  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout’s  notice  of  Romanes’ 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  and  Prof.  Sully’ s  of  M.  Ribot’s  La  Psychologic 
de  V Attention.  To  teachers,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
is  the  account  given  of  the  experiments  in  connection  with  Mental  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  We  trust  that  these  will  be 
continued  so  as  to  afford  us  a  rather  wider  basis  for  generalisation,  though 
what  has  already  been  given  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

Jules  Michelet.  Recits  cVliistoirc  dc  France.  Part  I.  Edited  by  A. 
Esclangon.  ( Hachctte  et  Cie.) — It  is  a  good  idea  to  compile  a  French 
reading-book  from  Michelet’s  picturesque  and  interesting  “  History  of 
France and  M.  Esclangon  and  Dr.  Seignobos  have  done  their  work 
with  care  and  judgment.  In  order  to  make  the  narrative  connected,  a 
short  introduction  in  English  is  prefixed  to  each  chapter.  The  harder 
constructions  and  phrases  are  explained  in  brief  but  satisfactory  notes, 
and  a  vocabulary  and  an  explanatory  index  of  biographical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  names  are  added.  Three  good  maps  are  given ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  illustrations.  These  last  are  well  chosen,  but  for  the  most 
part  very  poorly  printed.  We  may  add,  that  Part  I.  extends  from  “the 
earliest  times  to  the  battle  of  Rocroy  (1642)  contains  170  pages  of  text ; 
and  costs  two  shillings. 

The  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics.  By  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.T).  ( Swan 

Sonnenschein  §  Co.) — This  seems  to  be  a  carefully  compiled  and  useful 
book ;  but  it  is  too  little  educational  for  us  to  be  able  to  notice  it  at  length 
as  it  deserves.  Dr.  Newsholme’s  “  School  Hygiene,”  is  probably  known 
to  most  of  our  readers  ;  and  those  who  value  that  book  and  have  a  taste 
for  statistics  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  new  work,  which 
deals  very  fully  with  such  matters  as  population,  birth,  sickness,  death, 
marriage,  &c.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  teachers  as  a  body,  are 
high  up  among  the  longer-lived  members  of  society,  being  only  beaten 
by  clergymen.  What  have  struck  us  most,  however,  are  the  pains  taken 
to  explain  the  exact  nature  and  sources  of  the  statistics,  and  the  extreme 
moderation  shown  in  the  deductions  which  are  drawn  from  them. 

A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry ,  and  its  application  to  Goedesy  and 
Astronomy.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ( Hodges ,  Figgis,  (j-  Co.; 
Longmans,  Green, 8;  Co.) — This  book  completes  Dr.  Casey’s  Trigonometrical 
course,  and  completes  it  well.  Written  in  the  same  style  and  with  the 
same  regard  to  modern  requirements  as  the  work  on  Plane  Trigonometry, 
it  well  sustains  the  author’s  great  reputation  as  a  writer  of  text-books. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  features  are  the  chapter  on  Formulae  con¬ 
necting  the  Sides  and  Angles  of  a  Spherical  Triangle,  and  the  many 
useful  applications  contained  in  Chapter  IV.,  which  include  the  most 
important  theorems  in  connection  with  transversals  and  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  circles.  Small  circles  on  the  sphere,  inversions,  and 
polyhedra  are  fully  discussed,  and  the  last  chapter  exhibits  the  applica¬ 
tions  to  Geodesy  and  Astronomy.  As  usual,  Dr.  Casey,  in  a  collection 
of  examples,  illustrates  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  includes  in  them 
the  most  elegant  theorems  of  the  subject. 

Teacher’s  Manual  of  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  John 
A.  Hartley,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  The  Adelaide  Illustrated  Arithmetical  Tables. 
The  Adelaide  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  { Adelaide  :  H.  F.  Leader.) — These 
little  books  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  very  young  children.  The 
author  has  treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  and  has  bestowed  much 
thought  on  the  graduation  of  the  work,  so  as  to  secure  a  scries  of  easy 
and  natural  steps.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  numbers  from  one  to  twelve, 
while  in  Part  II.  the  course  is  extended  as  far  as  one  hundred.  The 
illustrated  arithmetical  tables  are  excellent. 

Socialism  and  Christianity .  By  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  M.A.  ( Re¬ 
ligious  Tract  Society.) — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  of  Present- 
day  Tracts,  to  which  we  have  often  referred.  No  subject  more  urgently 
needs  popular  and  wise  exposition,  and  no  better  author  could  have  been 
selected  than  Mr.  Kaufmann,  whose  many  admirable  volumes  on 
“  Socialism”  have  constituted  him  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  the  subject.  This  tract  deals  almost  exclusively  with  compulsory 
Socialism  or  Collectivism ,  as  expounded  by  Karl  Marx  andtMr.  Lawrence 
Gronlund,  and  shows  the  many  weaknesses  in  the  proposed  recon¬ 
struction  of  society  and  the  dangers  of  some  forms  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda.  Mr.  Kaufmann  does  not  enter,  to  any  extent,  into  the 
aims  of  Christian  or  voluntary  Socialism,  but  believes  that  the  solution 
of  our  social  troubles  is  to  bo  found  in  a  more  practical  Christianity  and 
an  extension  of  co-operative  industry. 

Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  XI.  ( IV.  B.  Clive  and  Co.) — The  eleventh  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination  at  the  University  of  London.  This  work 
contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  an  analysis  of  the 
book,  some  notes  on  the  metre,  text,  and  notes  on  the  text.  It  will  be 
of  much  value  to  students  preparing  for  the  examination. 

Faciliora.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lingen  Seager.  {Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.) 

■ — This  is  a  book  of  graduated  easy  exercises  in  Latin  for  beginners.  It 


is  as  like  as  possible  dozens  of  other  Latin  exercise  books  in  its  plan  ;  but 
in  its  method  of  printing  it  seems  to  have  ideas  of  its  own. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgic  of  Virgil.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  W. 
Mack  ail,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  ( Rivingtons .) — This  book  is 
presented  in  a  very  artistic  style,  with  a  woodcut  on  the  title-page  after 
a  drawing  by  Raffaelle  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  The  translation 
follows  the  common  established  text  of  modern  authors  of  Virgil. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare' s  play  of  the  Tempest.  By  T.  Buff  Barnett,  B.A.  {G. 
Bell  Sons.) — These  notes  are  condensed,  accurate  and  interesting ;  the  in¬ 
troduction  contains  a  sufficient  discussion  of  the  usual  topics  and  also  a 
careful  summary  of  each  scene  of  the  drama.  A  number  of  appendices 
deal  with  quotations,  allusions,  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  similar 
matters.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Barnett’s  use  of  words  strikes  us  as  peculiar, 
as  when  he  terms  the  play  “  an  illustrious  extract  from  our  great  Library 
of  English  Literature  ”  and  classifies  the  evidence  for  date  under  the 
headings  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic. 

Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany.  By  Jane  H.  Newell.  ( Boston ,  U.S.A.  : 
Ginn  Co.) — The  outlines  of  lessons  are  suitable  for  children  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  They  follow  the  plan  of  “  Dr.  Gray’s  First 
Lessons”  and  “  How  Plants  Grow,”  and  are  intended  to  be  read  with 
either  of  those  books. 

Statics  for  Beginners.  By  John  Greaves,  M.A.  {Macmillan  Co.)— 
This  little  book  is  not  quite,  though  nearly,  on  the  lines  of  the  same 
author’s  “  Elementary  Statics.”  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  introducing  Duchayla’s  proof  of  the  Parallelogram  of 
Forces,  but  in  other  particulars  the  book  is  excellent.  Perhaps  the  best 
chapters  are  vii. — Centre  of  Gravity,  and  x. — Work.  As  in  the  larger 
work  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn  and  the  examples  exceedingly 
well  chosen. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  to  the  Code  Examinations  :  Standard  V.  By  the 
author  of  “  Row  to  Pass  Ninety  per  cent,  and  earn  ‘  Excellent.'  ”  {London 
and  Manchester:  John  Hey  wood) — contains  examinations  and  selected 
questions  in  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  given 
by  H.M.  Inspectors. 

Natural  Science  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E.  Steele,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
{George  Bell  and  Sons.) — This  compilation  is  intended  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  have  ready  in  their  hands  the  means  of  testing  their  pupils’ 
knowledge  and  progress.  The  part  before  us  contains  more  than  1,000 
questions  on  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  Pet  Readers.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Garlick :  Nos.  I.  and  II.  {Blackie 
and  Son.) — These  readers  are  illustrated,  and  printed  in  large  type.  They 
are  adapted  to  the  use  of  very  young  children. 

The  Beginner' s  Book  in  French.  By  Sophie  Boriot.  Part  II.  :  Reading 
Lessons.  {Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn  and  Co.) — The  reading  lessons  are 
numerous,  and  have  been  selected  with  care.  The  type  is  large  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  selection  are  a  novel  introduc¬ 
tion  in  a  French  reader. 

The  Choral  Book.  By  Friedrich  Zuchtmann  and  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
{Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn  and  Co.) — There  are  ninety  hymns  in  this  book, 
all  of  which  have  been  translated  and  adapted  from  the  German.  The 
tunes  are  unchanged,  and  the  hymns  have  been  translated  with  religious 
fidelity  to  both  sentiment  and  music. 

Voices  of  Children.  By  TV.  H.  Leib.  {Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  and  Co.) 
— This  work  contains  a  series  of  articles  and  lessons  on  the  principles  and 
discipline  through  which  the  voices  of  children  may  be  made  efficient  in 
speaking  and  singing. 

Alphonse  Baudot's  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes.  By  George  Petilleau,  B.A. 
{B.  Nutt.) — This  is  the  sole  authorised  edition  of  the  novel.  It  contains 
150  illustrations  by  eminent  French  artists,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and  grammatical,  philological,  and  explanatory  notes. 

New  Editions. 

A  Phonographic  and  Pronouncing  Bictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Isaac  Pitman.  {Isaac  Pitman  Sons.) — This,  the  sixth  edition,  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  Mr.  Pitman.  It  contains  the  shorthand  forms  for 
54,500  words  and  5,500  proper  names,  an  addition  of  more  than  6,000 
words  over  the  former  addition. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Memory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bacon.  {Isaac  Pitman  Sons.) — This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bacon’s 
work.  The  greater  portion  of  it  has  been  re-written. 

The  Citizen  Reader .  By  H.  O .  Arnold  Foster .  {Cassell  Co.) — The  first 
edition  of  this  admirable  work  was  published  rather  more  than  three  years 
ago.  The  hundredth  thousand,  now  ready,  is  revised  up  to  date,  and 
contains  information  respecting  the  new  County  Council.  The  Citizen 
Reader  has  evoked  great  interest.  It  was  originally  intended  for  schools 
only,  but  has  attained  a  wide-spread  circulation  among  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

La  Canne  de  Jonc,  ou  la  Vie  etla  Mortdu  Capitaine  Renaud.  Par  Alfred 
de  Vigny.  Edited  by  Victor,  J.  T.  Spiers,  M.A.  {Rivingtons.)) — The  new 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  revised,  and  several  corrections  have  been 
made.  A  few  grammatical  difficulties  are  elucidated  in  the  appendices. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  { W.  B.  Clive  and  Co.)— A  third  edition  of 
this  guide  is  now  issued  by  the  tutors  of  the  University  Correspondence 
College. 

Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  B.A.  {W.  B.  Clive  $  Co.) — 
Corrections  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  second  edition  of  this 
work. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  I. 

Language  as  the  supreme  Instrument  of  Education. 

Every  human  being  is  educated  by  the  experiences  of'  life.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  no  two  human  beings 
are  precisely  alike  in  respect  of  their  native  capacity  to  receive 
these  experiences  and  to  utilize  them  for  the  building  up  of  their 
characters.  The  experiences  begin  very  early.  The  babe  at  its 
mother’s  breast  is  receiving  impressions  for  good  or  for  evil  as 
certainly  as  a  seed  which  has  just  begun  to  sprout  is  already 
receiving  from  the  soil  those  influences  wdiich  are  to  make  it 
or  mar  it  as  a  vigorous  plant  of  its  kind.  As  next  he  walks 
non  aequis passihus  at  his  mother’s  side,  the  whole  world  of  nature 
is  seeking  to  form  the  child.  Earth  and  sky,  the  events  of  his 
little  life,  the  words  and  acts  of  those  about  him  are  all  busy  in 
the  work  of  his  education.  Unconsciously  at  first  and  thereafter 
consciously,  he  is  organising  into  himself  the  vast  and  infinite 
realm  of  feeling  and  education.  Every  human  being  is  under¬ 
going  this  process  of  education  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  question 
whether  he  is  to  be  educated  or  not,  but  simply  liow  and  to  what 
end  he  is  to  be  educated. 

When  one  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  history  of  education, 
one  is  driven  to  conclude  that  there  is  much,  very  much,  a  much 
that  is  almost  incalculable,  in  the  instincts  and  aptitudes  of  race. 
It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  Chinese  child,  the  Persian,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Hellenic,  the  Roman,  the  British,  as  we  find  them  in 
history,  and  not  be  convinced  of  this.  Next  to  race  in  educative 
power  is  the  spirit  of  the  race,  as  expressed  in  its  national 
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religion,  in  its  more  or  less  conscious  aims  as  a  political  society, 
in  its  public  life  and  national  acts.  These  alone  without  the 
help  of  schools  will,  under  favourable  conditions,  make  a  people 
and  a  great  people ;  and,  whatever,  may  be  done  of  set  purpose  by 
schools  and  teachers,  national  life  in  its  various  forms  will 
always  be  the  most  perfect  educator  of  the  young. 

The  parent  is  the  first  teacher  of  the  young  within  the  State  ; 
and  no  State  is  in  a  healthy  condition  where  the  family  life  is 
not  always  the  most  potent  as  it  is  the  nearest  of  educative 
influences.  But  as  the  pressure  of  life  becomes  heavier  and 
social  conditions  more  complex,  it  becomes  necessary  to  appoint 
a  substitute  for  the  parent,  but  not  on  this  account  to  set  aside 
the  God-appointed  tutor. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  individual  experiences,  and  the 
national  life  in  all  its  forms  as  the  most  potent  of  those  experiences, 
which  chiefly  educate,  andfrom  this  I  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
where  schools  are  instituted,  their  main  purpose  is  to  focus,  so 
to  speak,  the  life  of  the  nation  and  bring  its  best  elements — its 
language,  religion,  ethics,  art,  literature,  history — to  bear  on  the 
young  whom  we  gather  into  our  public  seminaries.  This  we  do, 
in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  may  make  sure  that  the 
experiences  which  educate  shall  not  be  arbitrary  and  uncertain, 
but  assured,  and  wisely  ordered  to  thelmaking  of  a  good  citizen. 
To  this  end,  it  is  the  best  in  the  life  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  that  we  have  to  give  to  the  young.  All  other  languages, 
literatures,  histoi’ies  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  contributory 
to  the  native  elements  and  the  national  character. 

It  is  always  character  indeed  that  we  keep  before  us,  not 
knowledge.  It  is  an  educational  truism  that  it  matters  not 
what  and  how  various  a  man’s  knowledge  may  be,  if  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  texture  of  his  mind  it  may  as  well  be  on  his  book¬ 
shelves.  Knowledge  which  is  not  w'oven  into  life  and  conduct  is 
so  far  from  being  wisdom  that  it  is  often  an  enemy  of  wisdom 
and  an  obstructor  of  wise  counsel. 

To  form  the  good  citizen,  remember,  we  must  first  form  the 
good  man.  So  thought  the  ancient  Athenian  ;  so  thought  the 
Roman,  whether  he  spoke  through  the  mouth  of  Cato,  or  Cicero, 
or  Quintilian  ;  so  assuredly  must  think  the  Christian,  for  he  has 
to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  the 
education  of  the  young  is  not  wholly  left  to  casual  influences 
and  custom,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  the  question,  What  is  a  good 
man  ?  and,  How  shall  we  form  him  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  contained  in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  Surely,  then,  a 
subject  worth  considering  by  all,  necessary  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  mean  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  task  of  educating. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  going  to  deal  here  and  now  with  the 
science  of  education,  or  even  to  show  what  it  precisely  means.  I 
have  to  confine  myself  to  one  element  in  all  education,  which, 
next  to  ethical  training,  I  consider  the  chief,  because  it  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  any  others  to  the  desired  ethical  result — viz., 
Language.  And  I  shall  speak  of  the  art  of  education  alone  in 
this  connection — of  those  methods  of  procedure  which  best  en¬ 
able  us,  as  educators,  to  achieve  our  self-imposed  task.  I  mean 
to  be  strictly  practical,  leaving  it  to  yourselves,  when  thinking 
over  what  I  may  say,  to  connect  it  with  the  science  which  under¬ 
lies  and  vindicates  the  argument. 

Of  the  education  of  man  generally,  we  may  say  with  the 
Greeks  that  our  aim  is  (Iperg,  the  excellence  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  after  his  kind,  and  that  the  action  of  mind  in  attaining  to 
this  excellence  is  o-afipoo-vvr],  if  wc  give  it  the  sense  of  self-regu¬ 
lation.  This  self-regulation,  which  is  the  wflse  conduct  of  life,  is 
dependent  on  the  Will,  which,  as  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
man,  sets  in  motion  (speaking  broadly)  his  intelligence  and  selects 
his  motives.  But  this  intelligence  and  this  will  cannot  work  in 
the  air,  and  materials  on  which  they  may  exercise  their  formal 
activity  must  be  provided,  and  it  is  these  which  the  instincts  of 
our  nature  and  the  experiences  of  life  furnish.  The  school 
interposes  to  formulate,  enrich,  and  elevate  these  experiences, 
and  supply  the  principles  and  aims  of  life,  out  of  which  the 
fabric  of  motives  may  be  built.  The  richest  mind,  however, 
may  be  weak  in  intelligence  and  will.  It  is  the  power  of 
discriminating  and  of  rightly  reasoning,  of  separating  the  right 
from  the  wrong,  the  good  from  the  bad,  which  must  always 
govern. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  may  plausibly  be  maintained  that,  by 
exercising  the  intelligence  purely  as  such — as  a  system  of 
abstract  powers,  we  shall  best  fit  it  for  coping  with  the  complex 
materials  of  experience  ;  that,  by  disciplining  these  powers  and 
mental  processes  which  enter  into  all  knowledge  and  make  it 
possible,  we  should  best  fit  a  human  being  to  regulate  his  life. 
,  And  why  so?  Because  these  powers  and  processes  of  mind  are 
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universal  and  not  partial  in  their  application.  They  cover  the 
whole  field  of  possible  human  knowledge  and  activity.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  ;  because  the  exercise  of  the  pure  abstract  faculties 
of  man  is  not  possible  at  all  in  their  purity.  They  can  be 
exercised  only  in  and  through  material  of  some  sort ;  and  even 
this  latter  kind  of  exercise  is  not  possible  till  the  period  of 
adolescence,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  population  has  already 
escaped  from  scholastic  control. 

Not  the  formal  and  abstract,  then,  by  itself  (logic  and  meta¬ 
physics),  but  these  as  entering  into  and  constituting  some  real  sub¬ 
ject,  something  which  has  substance  in  it,  must  be  the  instrument 
of  intellectual  discipline ;  and,  of  all  subjects,  that  will  necessarily 
be  the  best  which  is  most  universal,  viz.,  language.  Here  you  have 
mind,  in  all  its  formal  relations,  expressed  in  a  substantial  form — 
as  something  not  purely  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  capable  of  being 
grasped  and  handled.  By  the  analysis  of  language,  then,  you 
introduce  the  young  intellect  to  the  analysis  of  its  own  thinking 
in  its  whole  range,  while  so  resting  in  a  concrete  familiar  to  all, 
that  the  formal  discipline  it  yields  is  not  forced  into  view.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  boy  who  is  intelligently 
analysing  language  is  analysing  the  processes  of  thought,  and  is 
a  logician  without  knowing  it.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
study  of  language  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  logician  and  philosopher.  Hence,  too,  it  is 
the  best  preparation,  I  hold,  for  the  study  of  all  or  any  of  the 
sciences. 

Concrete  as  language  itself  is,  the  formal  study  of  it  is  the 
study  of  the  abstract,  and  as  abstraction  is  difficult  to  the  young 
(and  to  the  old,  too,  for  that  matter),  it  demands  an  effort  such 
as  the  “  real  ”  never  does.  A  very  young  child  may  receive  and 
enjoy  the  sentiment  of  Tennyson’s  “May  Queen,”  or  Words¬ 
worth’s  “We  are  Seven,”  and  yet  find  the  formal  analysis  of  the 
language  to  present  insuperable  difficulties  ;  and  yet  it  is  this 
formal  and  abstract  treatment  of  the  mere  vehicle  of  expression 
that  we  must  give  if  we  are  to  give  power  to  the  mind.  That  the 
discipline  yielded  by  the  study  of  the  formal  or  grammatical  in 
language  give  it  power  and  discrimination  to  find  its  intellectual 
way  amid  the  conflicting  experiences  and  contradictory  motives 
of  daily  life,  all  will  admit;  but  few  recognise  the  close  connection 
between  this  kind  of  discipline  and  moral  discipline.  Now,  what 
is  moral  discipline  ?  It  is  the  habituating  of  the  will — the 
dominant  fact  and  function  in  a  human  being — to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  temptation  to  stray  from  what  is  seen  and  affirmed 
to  be  the  right  path.  But  it  is  the  same  will  which  I  call  upon 
for  energizing  activity  when  I  present  the  mind  of  a  boy  with 
the  intellectual  difficulties  of  formal  studies,  and  call  upon  him 
to  overcome  these.  The  effort,  then,  which  all  formal  studies 
demand  of  the  young,  that  they  may  overcome  intellectual 
difficulties,  is  not  merely  intellectual,  but  moral,  in  its  effects  on 
character.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  labour  produces  ingenuous 
minds,  and,  if  we  translate  ingenuous  as  well-bred,  well-condi¬ 
tioned  we  see  the  truth  of  the  apophthegm. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that,  to  attain  this  great  result — 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline — the  language  of  elementary 
mathematics,  physics,  or  biology  would  serve.  It  would  serve, 
unquestionably,  but  not  so  well,  because  the  language  of  these  is 
partial  and  restricted,  whereas  the  language  of  which  we  are 
speaking — the  language  of  everyday  intercourse  and  of  literature 
— is  universal  in  its  sweep,  and  presents  a  variety,  a  delicacy,  and 
subtlety  of  thinking  processes  which  all  the  sciences  of  nature 
taken  together  cannot  for  a  moment  approach.  The  language, 
then,  of  ordinary  human  intercourse  and  of  literature  is,  when 
pursued  as  an  abstract  study — i.e.,  in  its  historical  forms  and 
logical  relations — the  best  of  all  possible  disciplines  of  the 
intellect ;  first,  because  it  is  the  study  of  the  intellect  itself,  but 
this  in  a  concrete  material  which  brings  it  within  the  capacity  of 
the  immature  mind  of  youth ;  and  secondly,  because  of  its 
universal  character — because,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  processes  of 
mind  are  presented  for  study,  and  this  in  every  possible  relation 
of  simplicity,  complexity,  and  subtlety. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  ground  of  the  claim  which 
language  makes  for  a  supreme  place  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Language  presents  to  us  not  merely  concrete  thinldng,  it  is  also 
concrete  thought  on  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  man  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  human  life,  no  complication  of  human 
motive,  no  ethical  relation,  no  human  emotion,  no  religious 
aspiration,  which  language,  as  medium  of  intercourse  and  as 
literature,  does  not  convey  and,  while  conveying,  illumine. 

Accordingly,  important  as  is  the  discipline  which  the  analysis 
of  logical  processes  gives,  as  these  enter  into  language, 


still  more  important  is  the  training  and  instruction  which 
language,  as  embodying  the  substance  of  thought,  yields.  It  is 
in  and  through  language  that  man  enters  on  the  inheritance 
which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  him.  Every  word,  almost,  has 
a  lesson  for  him.  A  large  proportion  of  words  introduce  him  for 
the  first  time  to  moral  and  religious  truths,  others  define  his 
social  relations,  others,  again,  contain  in  their  bosom  the  counsels 
of  perfection.  Nay,  there  are  words  which  bring  into  his 
consciousness  not  merely  one  thought,  but  a  whole  system  of 
thought.  If  we  wish  to  train  a  boy  in  the  true,  or  the  good,  or 
the  beautiful,  how  are  we  to  do  it?  There  is  no  way  but  by 
introducing  him  to  the  utterances  of  the  wise  and  good  on 
those  questions,  so  vital  to  all,  a  right  answer  to  which 
alone  makes  humanity  worth  preserving.  Through  the 
perusal  of  literature  alone  can  mail  enter  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hard-won  victories  of  the  past,  and  make  him¬ 
self  the  fellow  and  companion  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  our 
race — the  prophets  of  all  time.  The  content  of  literature  in  its 
various  forms  is  a  moral  content,  a  religious  content,  and  an 
a3sthetic  content.  It  is  the  very  core  and  substance  of  man 
universal.  The  substance  of  mind  is  of  more  importance 
than  discipline  in  the  logical  forms  by  which  that  substance  has 
been  elaborated  and  expressed.  After  what  I  have  said  above,  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  underrating  the  discipline  which  the 
formal  or  grammatical  study  of  language  gives  ;  and  yet  I  say  it 
has  been  allowed  to  obscure  the  education  that  lies  in  the  real 
study  of  it.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
the  ancient  tongues  which  has  led  to  the  exaggerated  importance 
assigned  in  education — especially  in  secondary  education — to  the 
pursuit  of  the  formal,  i.e.,  grammar,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  language,  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  formal.  Par 
more  effectual  in  moving  the  mind  than  any  logical  analysis  of 
language  can  be,  is  the  food,  the  nutrition  of  ideas,  which 
language  as  literature  conveys.  What  was  the  revival  of  letters 
in  its  influence  on  the  school  but  the  substitution  of  substance 
for  form — the  reading  of  authors  instead  of  grammars,  and 
rhetorics  and  logics  ?  Through  substance  (it  was  felt)  you  may 
best  reach  form  and  the  formal  itself ;  through  the  formal  you 
can  rarely  reach  substance. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  let  us  apply  this  same  conception  to  the 
moral  and  religious  sphere.  I  must  presume  that  in  educating  a 
boy  you  wish  to  make  him  familiar  with  great  thoughts  and 
to  inspire  him  with  a  high  ethical  spirit.  If  you  do  not  aim 
at  this,  then  in  what  sense  and  for  what  end  do  you  educate  ? 
Now  it  is  easy,  if  only  you  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  to  engage 
the  heart  of  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  on  the  side 
of  kindliness,  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  and  to  fill  him  with  ideals 
of  greatness  and  goodness.  You  thus  lay  a  basis  in  feeling 
and  emotion  on  which  may  be  built  a  truly  manly  character 
at  a  later  period.  Without  such  a  basis  you  can  accomplish 
nothing  ethical,  now  or  at  any  future  time.  But  when  the 
recipient  stage  is  past  and  boys  begin  to  assert  themselves,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  resist,  if  not  to  resent,  professedly  moral 
and  religious  teaching.  And  this  chiefly,  because  it  then  comes 
to  them  or  is  presented  to  them  in  the  shape  of  abstract  precept 
and  dogma.  Now,  I  hold  that  the  growing  mind  of  youth  is 
keen  after  realities,  and  has  no  native  antagonism  to  realities 
because  they  happen  to  be  moral  or  religious  realities.  It  is  the 
abstract  form  in  which  these  are  presented  that  they  detest. 
How  then  at  this  age  of  puberty  to  present  the  most  vital  of  all 
the  elements  of  education  is  a  supremely  important  problem.  I 
hold  that  you  can  only  do  so  through  literature,  and  the  New 
Testament  itself  I  should  introduce  simply  as  literature.  The 
words,  the  phrases,  the  ideals,  which  literature  offers  so  lavishly, 
unconsciously  move  the  mind  to  lofty  motives  and  the  true 
perception  of  duty.  You  do  not  commit  the  fatal  blunder  of 
making  a  didactic  lesson  out  of  what  is  read.  You  take  care 
that  it  is  understood  and  illustrated,  and  then  leave  it  to  have  its 
own  effect.  Just  as  concrete  language  treated  on  its  formal  or 
abstract  side  introduces  a  boy  to  logic  without  his  knowing  that 
it  does  so,  so  concrete  language  on  its  real  side  introduces  him  to 
the  ethical  life  in  all  its  relations  without  his  being  aware  that  it 
is  doing  so. 

I  may  now  conclude  that  language  as  formal  is  the  most 
effective  and  universal  of  all  pure  disciplines  possible  in  the 
school ;  language  as  real  is  the  most  effective  and  universal  of 
all  educators  of  the  mind  of  man  and  outweighs  the  formal. 

3.  But  this  is  not  all :  for  language  is  the  most  universal 
teacher  of  art.  Ear  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
vexed  question,  What  is  art  ?  But  this  much,  in  the  interests  of 
my  argument,  I  may  venture.  Art  is  the  beautiful  in  a  concrete 
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form.  What  again  is  the  beautiful  ?  When  I  say  a  thing  is 
beautiful  I  use  a  word  of  complex  meaning;  no  other  one 
word  can  define  it.  But  this  at  least  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
notion  which  the  word  conveys — the  beautiful  is  a  feeling 
of  the  perfection  of  a  thing  after  its  kind,  the  ideal  of  its 
kind. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  discourse  I  said  that  we  might 
very  well  take  the  Greek  apery,  excellence  (or  perfection)  of  a 
thing  after  its  kind,  as  summing  up  in  a  single  word  our  aim 
in  the  educating  of  a  human  being,  and  our  own  aim  consequently 
in  educating  ourselves.  No  man  in  whom  the  process  of  thinking 
has  been  started  but  has  an  ideal  of  life  for  himself  more  or  less 
consciously  expressed.  Whether  this  ideal  is  truly  the  apery, 
or  excellence  of  man,  it  is  for  the  thinkers  of  the  world  to  say. 
By  the  help  of  these  thinkers  every  nation  and  every  age  forms 
its  ideal  —  the  aperr ] ;  and  it  is  to  this  ideal  that  we  seek  to 
train  our  children. 

We  cannot  say  that  a  man  is  educated  until  he  is  possessed 
by  an  ideal  of  life.  So  we  cannot  say  that  a  man  is  educated 
until  the  ordinary  precepts  and  maxims  of  the  understanding 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  life  have  been  conceived  by  him 
not  as  mere  judgments,  but  as  ideas.  Now  to  conceive  an 
ordinary  maxim  ot  virtue  or  any  form  of  goodness,  as  not  merely 
a  judicial  maxim,  but  as  an  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  in  its 
purity  as  the  Divine  law  of  his  being.  A  certain  infinity 
is  thereby  given  to  the  prosaic  and  finite  maxim ;  and 
the  idea — be  it  of  benevolence,  or  of  integrity,  or  of  purity,  or 
justice,  or  holiness,  now  stands  out  in  his  consciousness  as  at 
once  imperative  motive  and  ideal  end  of  all  his  daily  life.  It  is 
only  then  that  he  is  a  spiritual  being  as  opposed  to  a  merely  moral 
being.  If  then,  we  can  train  so  as  to  give  an  ideal  of  life  and  so 
as  to  raise  maxim  and  precept  to  the  potency  of  divine  ideas  we 
have  attained  our  ethical  purpose  as  educators  ;  the  discipline  of 
life  must  do  the  rest. 

Now,  the  study  of  art  is  the  study  of  the  idea  in  the 
concrete,  and  the  emotion  which  the  perception  of  the 
concrete  idea  evokes  is  an  emotion  similar  in  kind  to  that 
which  those  spiritual  ideas  which  bear  on  the  conduct  ,  of  life 
evoke  in  us.  I  am  not  going  to  argu  that  you  can  moralise  a 
man  by  art,  or  that  there  is  salvation  in  esthetics.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  however  immoral  a  man  may  be,  yet  if  he  is  alive 
to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  he  must  be,  though  perhaps  a 
beast,  yet  a  more  l’efined,  more  delicate,  and  altogether  a  more 
human  beast  than  he  would  be  without  aesthetic  perceptions. 

The  unquestionably  close  alliance  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
spiritual,  as  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  indicate  it,  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Greeks.  All  aesthetic  training,  if  not  put  forward 
as  moral  and  spiritual  training,  but  kept  in  its  due  place,  is  only 
ancillary  to  the  spiritual  life,  but  it  may  awaken  the  spiritual 
in  boys  and  men  who  are  inaccessible  to  the  less  sensuous  forms 
of  ideas. 

Now,  the  most  universal  form  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  language 
as  literature.  Painting  has  its  limits,  sculpture  has  its  limits, 
architecture  has  its  limits ;  dados  and  wall-papers  will  not  do 
much  for  the  soul  of  man.  Literature  is  the  universal  medium 
for  the  expression  of  the  whole  range  of  man’s  nature  under  the 
impulse  of  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful.  Its  highest  form  is 
poetry.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  wherever  we  find  apt  and 
felicitous  expression,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  we  have  so  far 
a  work  of  art  to  be  admired  for  its  beauty.  And  this,  I  take  it, 
means  that  the  expression  of  thought  so  conveyed  not  only 
engages  the  activity  and  the  assent  of  our  reason,  but  touches 
also  our  emotions — the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  the  joy  in  the 
ideal. 

Thus  and  so  far  the  teaching  of  literature  is  a  training  in 
ideals,  and  so,  whether  it  moralises  or  not  directly,  is  a  potent 
indirect  force  in  the  formation  of  spiritual  ideals  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  spiritual  life  generally. 

I  shall  give  an  illustration.  The  brutality  and  egoism  of  the 
English  schoolboy  is  part  of  history — see  the  records  of  fagging, 
&c.  Now  what  I  venture  to  say  is  this,  that  even  were  there  no 
moral  or  Christian  education  at  all  from  day  to  day  (and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  none  consciously  aimed  at  in  our  public 
schools,  except  by  an  individual  here  and  there),  yet,  a  boy  who, 
having  read  beautiful  prose  and  poetry  suited  to  his  age,  with 
me  his  master,  was  enjoying  in  my  company,  and  that  of  his 
schoolfellows,  a  fine  creation  of  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  could 
not  possibly  leave  the  room  and  go  and  do  a  mean  or  nasty 
thing;  or  if  he  did,  he  could  not  do  it  without  bringing  down  on 
his  head  the  reprobation  of  his  fellows  and  his  own  self-con¬ 
demnation.  And  this,  not  because  of  the  substance  of  the 


thought  in  Wordsworth,  but  because  of  its  form,  because  of  the 
ideal  impulse  which  it  gave. 

Now,  the  beautiful  in  art  or  language  is  not  only  universal  in 
its  character,  but  it  is  universal  in  its  relations  to  the  human 
mind  as  compared  at  least  with  other  forms  of  art.  The  material 
used — language — is  familiar  to  all ;  all  can  be  made,  at  least,  to 
understand  it ;  and,  I  hold  further,  that  the  great  majority  at 
least  may  be  led  by  a  skilful  master  to  feel  it,  and  so  be  aestheti¬ 
cally  trained,  brought  under  the  influence  of  art-forms,  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  concrete — of  ideals. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  explain  what  I  mean  when  I  affirm 
that,  whether  we  regard  the  discipline  of  intellect,  the  substance 
of  morality  and  wisdom,  or  the  growth  of  the  distinctively 
spiritual  life,  language  as  a  formal  or  logical  study,  as  a  real  study, 
and  as  a  literary  or  art  study,  is  and  must  always  be  the  supreme 
subject  in  the  education  of  a  human  being,  the  centre  round 
which  all  other  educational  agencies  must  range  themselves  in 
due  subordination. 

In  conclusion,  when  I  say  that  language  is  the  supreme  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  education,  I  mean  the  vernacular  language.  Mind 
grows  only  in  so  far  as  it  finds  expression  for  itself;  it  cannot 
find  it  through  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  round  the  language 
learned  at  the  mother’s  knee  that  the  whole  life  of  feeling, 
emotion,  thought,  gathers.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  child  or  boy 
to  live  in  two  languages  at  once  equally  well,  so  much  the  worse 
I  should  say.  His  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  would  not 
thereby  be  doubled  but  halved.  Unity  of  mind  and  of  character 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  asserting  itself  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Language,  remember,  is  at  best  only  symbolic  of  a  world  of 
consciousness,  and  every  word  almost  is  rich  in  associations  of  life- 
experience,  which  give  it  its  full  value  for  the  life  of  mind. 
Subtleties,  and  delicacies,  and  refinements  of  feeling  and  per¬ 
ception  are  only  indicated  by  words.  The  rest  lies  deep  in  our 
conscious  or  half-conscious  life,  and  is  the  soui’ce  of  the  tone  and 
colour  of  language,  and  of  its  wide-reaching  relations  with  all 
that  is  not  itself  and  yet  is  itself.  Words  must  be  steeped  in 
life  to  be  living,  and  as  we  have  not  two  lives  but  only  one,  so 
we  can  have  only  one  language.  To  this  mother-tongue,  then, 
all  other  languages  we  acquire  are  merely  subsidiary,  and  are 
of  value  in  education  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  bring  into 
relief  for  us  the  character  of  our  own  language  as  a  logical 
medium  of  thinking,  or  help  us  to  understand  it  as  thought,  or 
to  feel  it  as  literary  art. 


MATHEMATICS. 


2419.  (The  late  T.  Cotterill,  M.A.) — 1.  If  AA',  BB',  CC'  are  the 
opposite  intersections  of  a  complete  quadrilateral,  an  infinite  number  of 
cubics  can  be  drawn  through  these  points  and  another  point  D,  touching 
DA,  DA'  at  A  and  A'.  Amongst  these  cubics,  there  are  two  triads  of 
straight  lines  and  four  cubics  having  respectively  a  point  of  inflexion  at 
B,  B',  C,  C'. 

2.  The  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  B,  B'  is  the  conio 
DAA'BB' ;  and  of  tangents  at  C,  C'  is  the  conic  DAA'CC'. 

Give  the  reciprocal  results  when  the  class  cubic  degenerates. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom. 

1.  Let  a,  /3,  7,  5  be  the  lines  of  the  quadrilateral ;  AA',  BB',  CC'  the 
intersections  of  a,  13;  y,  5  :  P,  y ;  a,  5  :  a,  y ;  /3,  3  respectively,  then  the 
equation  of  the  cubic  may  be  written  ( cy  +  dS)  a/3  =  k  (a a  +  b/3)  yS,  where 
aa  +  bfi  =  0  and  cy  +  db  =  0  are  the  tangents  at  A,  A';  and  the  curve 
passes  through  their  intersection  D  for  all  values  of  k. 

The  values  k  =  0,  l/k  =  0  give  the  triads  of  lines,  and  if  S  s  la,  +  mj 3  +  ny, 
the  tangent  at  C  will  bo  da  =  kby,  which  will  be  an  inflexional  tangent 
if  kina  =  c,  so  for  C',  B,  B'.  [The  rest  in  volume.] 


9632.  (Professor  Nilkantha  Saiikar,  M.A.)— If  a,  /9,  y,  5  be  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  which  the  normals  from  any  point  to  an  ellipse 
make  with  the  major  axis,  find  an  invariable  relation  between  them. 

Solution  by  Eev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Store,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

The  ellipse  being  b-x2  +  a-y-  —  (db-,  it  may  be  shown  that  a,  0,  y,  S  are 
the  roots  of  82A*V  —  2 b*hka?+  j b~k'2  +  «‘-A2—  («2—  A2)2}-  x3—  2a2hkx  +  a2k-  =  0, 
where  (A,  k)  is  the  point  through  which  the  normals  are  drawn  ;  hence 
the  relation  required  is  (a  +  /3  +  7  +  8)2  a~  —  4 b-  (a/378). 


10035.  (Professor  Gob.) — Sur  les  cotes  de  ABO,  on  construit  six 
triangles  isosceles  semblables;  soient  P„,  Pt,  Pc  les  sommets  des  triangles 
exterieurs  a  ABC,  et  soient  Q«,  Qs,  Q<-  les  sommets  des  triangles  interieurs. 
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Montrer  quo  les  quadrilateres  AP/,  Q„P,  >  AQ/,P„  Q(.  sont  des  parallelo- 
grammes. 

10096.  (W.  S.  M’Cay,  M.A.)— Let  A',  B7,  C7  be  three  corresponding- 
points  on  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC,  whose 
parameter  is  6  ( i.e .,  vertices  of  three  isosceles  triangles  on  the  sides,  with 
1  ase  angle  6).  Prove  that  the  lines  joining  ABC  to  the  middle  points  of 
corresponding  sides  of  A'B'C'  concur  at  a  point  on  Kiepert’s  hyperbola 
whose  parameter  is  —  9. 

Solution  by  Professors  Schoutf.,  Nash,  and  others. 

(10035.)  This  is  a  particular 
ease  of  the  following  due  to 
Prof.  II.  van  Aubel  : — If  on 
the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a 
given  triangle  are  constructed 
outward  the  triangles  BP„C, 

CP/,  A,  APrB,  and  inward  the 
triangles  CQ„B,  ACL  C,  BQ„.A, 
so  that  these  six  triangles  are 
similar  to  one  another  in  the 
indicated  order  of  the  vertices, 
the  figures  AQiP^Q,.,  AP/,Q„Pt,, 
etc.  are  parallelograms  (com¬ 
pare,  vcv  Mathesis  i.,  p.  166,  the  elementary  demonstration  by  Intf. it donato, 
and  in  the  Wislcundige  Opgaven,  hi.,  Question  36,  the  solution  by  means 
of  equipollences  by  Mantel). 

(10096.)  This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding,  and  of  the 
generally  known  mode  of  generation  of  the  hyperbola  of  Kiepert  (com¬ 
pare  Mathesis  vii.,  p.  208,  and  Schlomilclds  Zeitschrift ,  t.  xxxn.,  p.  61). 


C 


On  the  Recent  Geometry  of  the  Triangle,  emrodying  Solutions 

of  Questions  9950,  10007,  10045,  10101,  10139. 


10065.  (Professor  Mate,  M.A.) — A  man,  standing  on  a  plain,  observes 
a  row  of  equidistant  pillars,  the  tenth  and  seventeenth  of  which  subtend 
the  same  angles  as  they  would  if  they  stood  in  the  position  of  the  first 
and  were  respectively  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  height ;  show  that, 
neglecting  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  line  of  the  pillars  is  inclined  to  the 
line  drawn  to  the  first  at  an  angle  whoso  cosine  is  5/(168)*  or  nearly. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle  ;  C.  Morgan,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  the  distance  from  pillar  to  pillar  be  unity, 
and  AZ  =  x,  then 

AJ  =  9,  AQ  =  16,  JZ  =  2x,  QZ  =  3.r, 
and  cos  QAZ  =  (256  +  x2  —  9&2)/(32.r) 

=  (81  +  x2—ix2)/ (18#), 
whence  x  =  (42)*, 

and  cos  QAZ= —5/(168)*. 


10027.  (Professor  Arinash  Chandra  Basu.) — If 

y2  +  yz  +  z2  =  a2,  z2  +  sx  +  x2  =  b2,  x2  +  xy  +  y2  —  c2, 

a,  b,  c  being  the  sides  of  a  triangle ;  find  (1)  the  value  of  xy  +  yz  +  z. v  ;  and 
(2)  show  how  to  solve  the  set  of  equations. 


Solution  by  J.  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A. ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others . 

If  the  triangle  is  ABC,  and  x,  y,  s  are  the  distances  of  a  point  O  from 
A,  B,  C  respectively,  O  is  the  point  where  x  +  y  +  z  is  a  minimum.  For, 
if  B,  C  be  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  through  O,  AO  ( =  x)  is  shortest  when  AO 
is  normal  to  the  ellipse,  and  in  this  case  Z  AOB  =  Z  AOC,  and  similarly 
=  Z  BOC.  From  these  we  get 


.  r.  t>  x2  +  y2—c2  , 

cos  AOB  = - - - =  —  l 

2  xy  2’ 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


whence  x2  +  xy  +  y2  =  c2,  &c. 


By  R.  Tucker,  M.A. 

[*#*  The  Questions  will  he  added  in  Contents  to  Volume.] 

(9950.)  The  equation  to  the  join  of  the  Lemoine  point  (K)  and  the 
orthocentre  (O)  is  a  cos2  A  sin  (B  —  C)  +  ...  +  ...  =  0, 
and  2  (9875)  is  a  cos  A /a  cos  (B  -  C)  =  , 

whence  (1)  at  once  follows. 

The  join  of 

D  (0,  cos  C,  cosB)  and  <rx  [«,  b  cos  (C  —  A) /cos  B,  c  cos  (A  —  B)  / cos  C] 

is  a  ( b 2  -  c2)  cos  A  —  j8  a2  cos  B  +  y  a2  cos  C  =  0  ; 

hence  Eit2  is  a  b2  cos  A  +  0  (c2  —  a2)  cos  B  —  y  b2  cos  C  =  0, 

and  F(r3  is  —  ac2  cos  A  +  /3c2  cos  B  +  y  (a2  —  b2)  cos  C  =  0  ; 

these  cointersect  in  a  cos  A/ a2  =...=  ...  (the  point  tr'  say) . (2). 

From  the  above  equations  we  see  that  the  lines  pass  through 
{  —  a,  b,c),  (a,  -b,  c),  (a,  b,  — c ),  which  are  the  associated  points  (P,  Q,  R, 
Simmons,  p.  113)  of  K. 

The  join  of  n  and  O  is  a  ( b2  —  c 2)  cos  A  +  ...  +  ...  =  0,  which  clearly  passes 
through  the  circumcentre  and  the  centroid.  The  join  of  n  and  2*  will  he 
found  to  he  be  cos  Acos  2A  sin  (B  — C)  a+. ..  +  ...=  0,  and  it  evidently 


10034.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that,  of  the  four  focal  circles  of 
a  circular  cubic  or  bicircular  quartic,  any  two  are  orthogonal,  and  the 
radii  are  connected  by  the  relation  2  (g  ~ 2)  =  0. 


Solution  by  W.  .T.  C.  Sharp,  M.A. ;  Sarah  Marks,  B.Sc.  ;  and  others. 
If  x2  +  y2—2hx—2ky  +  c  =  0  and  x2  +  y2—  21dx—  2k'y  +  c'  —  0 
cut  orthogonally  2hh'  +  21  eld  =  c  +  c' ,  wo  have 

2  ha2  Id  a2  ^  ka2  Ida2  _  ai  ^  «4 
c  c'  c  c’  c  e‘  ’ 

therefore  the  following  inverses  of  these  circles  also  cut  orthogonally 
21ia2  __  2  ka2..,  A  2  Id  a2 ..  2k'a2  a' 

c 


„  „  zna-  z/ca“  ,  «•  A  ,  ,  zn  a- 

x2+y2 - x - ?/+—  =0  and  x-  +  y2 - —x— 

C  C  0  " 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


y  +  —  =  o. 

c 


9902.  (Professor  Laisant.)— On  donne  une  circonference  A,  un  point 
fixe  O  et  un  axe  fixe  OX.  Soit  M  un  point  quelconque  de  A.  (1)  Soient 
N  un  point  tel  que  angle  NOX  =  £MOX,  ON  =  («  .  OM)%  a  etant  une 
constante  ;  demon trer  que  N  deerit  un  ovale  de  Cassini.  (2)  Le  lieu 
d’un  point  P  tel  que  angle  POX  =  2MOX,  OP  =  OM 2/a  est  un  ovale  de 
Descartes. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 


passes  through  (rtsec2A,  ...  ,  ...)...., . (3). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


8926.  (Professor  Asutosh  Mukhopadhyay,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.)  —  A 
right  circular  cone,  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  which  is  tan  v1  -/u,  is  placed 
with  its  base  on  a  smooth  plane  inclined  at  75°  to  the  vertical;  to  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  is  attached  a  fine  string,  which,  passing  over  a  pulley, 
on  the  inclined  plane,  at  the  same  height  as  the  vertex,  sustains  a  heavy 
particle.  If  the  system  is  in  limiting  equilibrium,  show  that  the  ratio  of 
the  weights  of  the  cone  and  the  particle  is  such  that  the  slightest  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  particle  would  cause  the  cone  to  turn  about  the 
highest  point  of  the  base  as  well  as  to  slide. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. 

Let  AD  =  h,  GD  = 

AK  horizontal,  GM  vertical,  tan-1-3  =<* 

CL  „  CN  „  l* 

Now 

CD  ;  CM  =  h  tan  a  :  A  G  sin  /3 
=  1  ;  4  sin  /9, 

and  DK  ;  AK  =  cos/8  :  1, 

.-.  CD  ;  AM  =  DK  :  AK. 

Since  2  sin  20  —  1. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


If  upon  the  bisector  of  the  angle  A  of  a  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  1),  points 
P,  Q  be  taken  such  that  AP2  =  AQ2  =  AB  .  AC  ;  then 

BP  .  BQ  =  BC  .  AB,  and  CP  .  CQ  =  BC  .  AC. 

Let  D  be  the  mid-point  of  BC  ;  E,  F  the  extremities  of  the  diameter 
of  the  circumcircle  through  D,  F  and  A  lying  on  the  same  side  of  BC. 
Then,  since  the  triangles  ABP,  APC  are  similar,  and  the  angle 
BPC  =  n  —  ^A,  the  points  B,  P,  C,  Q  obviously  lie  on  a  circle  centre  F. 
Hence,  if  CM  he  perpendicular  on  AD,  CP  .  CQ  =  2CM  .  CF. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9982.  (Professor  Steggall.) — If  a  circle  intersect  the  sides  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  in  PP7,  QQ7,  RR7,  and  if  AP,  BQ,  CR  are  concurrent,  so  also 
are  AP7,  BQ7,  CR7. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 
BP  .  CQ  .  Alt/  CP  .  AQ  .  BR  =  1, 

therefore  BP7 .  CQ7 .  AR7  /  CP7 .  AQ7 .  BR7 
BP  .  BP'.  CQ  .  CQ7.  AR.  .  AR7 
~  CP  .  CP' .  AQ  .  AQ7 .  BR  .  BR7 

therefore  AP',  BQ',  CR7  are  concurrent. 

[This  theorem  is  true  if,  instead  of  a  circle, 
we  have  any  conic  intersecting  the  sides  of 
the  triangle.] 
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10076.  (Professor  Gf.nese,  M.A.)  —  ABA'B'  is  any  quadrilateral; 
AB',  BA'  meet  at  C ;  from  C  are  drawn  parallels  to  AB,  A'B',  meeting 
A'B',  AB  respectively  in  D',  D.  Prove  that  B'A'  ;  A'D'  : :  BA  :  AD. 
Hence  show  that  the  well-known  theorem  about  the  middle  points  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  completed  quadrilateral,  is  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem, 
that  the  mass-centre  of  two  particles  with  uniform  rectilineal  velocities 
describes  a  straight  line. 

Solution  by  It.  H.  W.  What  ham,  B.A. ;  Professor  Sarkar  ;  and  others. 

Draw  B'EF  parallel  to  AB  or 
CD',  therefore 

B'A'  :  A'D'  =  B'E  :  D  C 
=  B'E  :  B'F  =  BA  :  AD, 

Now  suppose  two  equal  masses 
at  A  and  A',  their  centre  of  mass 
is  at  gx,  the  mid-point  of  AA' ; 
let  these  masses  move  with  uni¬ 
form  velocities  proportional  to 
AB  and  A'B'  respectively  in  the 
directions  AD  and  A'D'.  Then, 
when  the  masses  are  at  B  and  B', 
their  centre  of  mass  will  be  at  g2, 
the  mid-point  of  BB'.  Also,  since 
B'A'  :  A'D'  =  BA  :  AD, 
the  masses  will  arrive  at  D'  and 
D  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
centre  of  mass  will  be  at  g3,  the  mid-point  of  DD' ;  but  y:i,  the  mid-point 
of  DD',  is  also  the  mid-point  of  CC'.  Therefore-^],  g2,  g3  are  in  a  line. 


trois  droites  faisant  respectivement  avec  OX  des  angles  egaux  aux  com¬ 
plements  de  A,  B,  C.  Demontrer  que  ces  droites  concourcnt  en  un 
memo  point  T,  ct  que  Tangle  TOX  est  le  complement  dc  Tangle  de 
Taylor,  e’est-a-dire,  cot  TOX  =  log  A  log  B  log  C. 

10143.  (Professor  Deerez.) — Sur  les  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB  du  triangle 
spherique  ABC  on  prend,  dans  le  meme  sens,  trois  arcs  egaux,  BA'  =  CB' 
=  AC'.  Demontrer  que  lc  point  de  rencontre  des  medianes  du  triangle 
A'B'C'  decrit  un  grand  cercle. 

-144.  (P  rofessor  Nash.) — Assuming  that  a  knight’s  tour  is  com¬ 
pletely  determined  when  the  first  and  last  squares  are  given  ;  show  that 
there  are  136  distinct  tours,  no  one  of  which  is  the  reflected  image  of 
another,  or  can  be  derived  from  another  by  rotating  the  board.  In  21  of 
these  tours  the  terminal  squares  are  a  knight’s  move  apart ;  if  these 
squares  he  joined,  show  that  a  tour  can  be  constructed  from  which  each 
of  the  remaining  20  re-entrant  tours  can  be  derived  cither  hy  rotation  of 
the  board  or  by  reflection.  Hence  the  136  tours  are  reduced  to  116. 

• — 145.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — On  donne  un  triangle  abc.  On  trace 
une  circonference  qui  passe  par  a,  clle  coupe  ab  en  e'  et  ac  en  b' .  On 
trace  une  circonference  qui  passe  par  b  et  c,  ellc  coupe  be  en  a'  et  la  pre¬ 
miere  circonference  en  i ;  les  points  i,  a',  c,  b'  sont  sur  une  meme  circon¬ 
ference.  On  prend  un  point  arbitraire  o  sur  le  plan  abc.  La  droite  oa 
coupe  en  a  la  circonference  qui  passe  par  a.  La  droite  ob  coupe  en  /3  la 
circonference  qui  passe  par  b.  Enfin  sur  la  troisieme  circonference  on  a 
le  point  7  a  sa  rencontre  avec  oc.  Demontrer  que  les  points  o,  a,  0,  y,  i 
sont  sur  une  mi] me  circonference  de  cercle. 

— 146.  (Professor  Beyens.) — llesoudre  le  systeme  des  equations 
x-n  ( yn-zn )  =  a,  yhl  (zn—xH)  =  b,  z2n  (xn - yn)  =  c. 


D 


9790.  (W.  J.  C.  Shake,  M.A.)  —  If  u  be  a  rational  and  integral 
symmetrical  function  of  xu  x2  ...  xn,  show  that 

,,  du  _  x»  du  aT ,A  rPdu  _P>du 
dXy  ci'Xg  iiXy  dx  $ 

are  divisible  by  x,.—xe  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  p,  r,  and  s. 


Solution  by  D.  Edwardes. 

Let  Xi,  x2  ...  xn  be  the  roots  of  p0x't—plxn~1  +  ...  =  0,  and  let 
PqX"  —  pixn~1  +  ...  =  (x — xr)  (pox>>~1—  PyX'*-2  +p'xn~3— ...), 

then  pk  —  p'k  +  xrp'k  V  therefore  (~k  —  p' 

dxr  k~v 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 


QUESTIONS  FOE  SOLUTION. 

10140.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — (1)  If  the  probability  of  i  or 
more  out  of  a  constituency  of  n  persons  (all  equally  likely  to  vote)  going 
to  the  poll  at  a  certain  election,  is  pi ;  show  that  the  probability  of  exactly 
i  electors  doing  so  may  be  symbolically  represented  by 

T-.(fi)-.  p.  (i  —p)n~i, 
tr  (*)  tr  (n  —  t) 

with  the  convention  that  the  laws  of  interpretation  are  to  be  the  same  for 
subscript  as  for  superscript  indices.  Thus,  ex.  gr.,p3  (1—  p)-a  is  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  p3  —  bp4  +  1 0p5  —  1 0p6  +  op- — ps. 

As  a  particular  case  the  probability  of  no  persons  voting  will  be  (1 — p)n. 

(2)  If  P{  represent  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  every  combination  of 
i  electors  voting  with  or  without  any  others,  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
probabilities  of  every  combination  of  i  (and  no  more)  voting  may  be 
expressed  under  the  same  convention  as  before  by  Pi  (1  +  Pi)-*' *. 

***  P^  will  be  liable  to  become  infinite,  or  the  series  to  diverge  and 
the  formulas  become  futile,  if  the  constituency  is  infinitely  great ;  but,  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  theorem,  the  number  of  voters  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  and  then  Pj  becomes  zero  whenever  j  is  greater  than  the 
limiting  number.  As  an  example,  let  the  limit  be  5,  and  let  Q;  represent 
the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  all  the  combinations  of  i  electors  voting 
without  any  others ;  then  we  shall  have 

Qj  =  P5,  Q4  =  P4— 5PS,  Q;j  =  P;j  IP4  +  10P5, 

Qs  =  P2-  3P3  +  6P4  -  10P5,  Q,  =  P4  -  2P.,  +  3Pa  -  4P4  +  oP6, 
and  Q0  (the  probability  of  no  electors  voting)  =  1  —  P4  +  P2— P3  +  P4  —  P5. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  formulae  have  a  purely  logical  basis, 
and  that  the  probability  of  A  and  B  both  voting  is  not  to  be  assumed  as 
known  when  the  probabilities  of  A  and  B  separately  voting  are  given ; 
i.e.,  A’s  voting  and  B’s  voting  are  not  to  be  treated  as  independent  events. 
Essentially  the  theorem  is  one  of  things  and  not  of  quantities. 


— 141.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne  l’orthocentre  H  d’un  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  le  centre  O  du  cercle  circonscrit  et  une  droite  d  sur  laquellc 
doit  se  trouver  le  sommet  A.  Demontrer  que  la  base  BC  enveloppc  une 
parabole,  et  que  les  deux  cotes  AB,  AC  enveloppent  une  memo  courbe  de 
la  4°  classe,  dont  d  est  une  tangente  double. 


— 142.  (Professor  Boltin.) — On  prend  sur  une  meme  droite  OX  les 
longueurs  OA',  OB',  OC'  proportionnelles  a  sin  2A,  sin  2B,  sin  2C,  ou 
A,  B,  C  sont  les  angles  du  triangle  ABC ;  on  mene  ensuite  par  A',  B',  C' 


— 147.  (Professor  Hudson.) — If  A,  B,  B  be  the  angles  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  2  sin2  (A  — B) (2  — cos  A)  =  (sin2  A  +  2  sin2B)(l  —  8  cos  A  cos:B). 

— 148.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — Prove  that,  if 

f(x)  =  /( o)  +  Xf  (0)  +  | \f"  (0)  + ...  +  ~f11  (ex), 

CUM  dx  =  rfr+JlI.®  r/'lM  d 

Jo  «'■  r  (n  +  r)  Jo  xr 

r  being  any  positive  quantity.  [If  r>  1,  both  integrals  generally  =  cc  .] 


— 149.  (Professor  Mathews,  M.A.) — If  n  is  a  real  positive  integer, 
and  t,  u  any  real  integers  such  that  t" — mi1  =  1,  prove  that  (1)  the  sub¬ 
stitutions  s'  =  (tz  +  uVn)l(zu  Vn  + 1),  where  t,  a  assume  all  possible  values 
consistent  with  the  above  condition,  form  a  discontinuous  group  ;  and  (2) 
if  complex  values  of  z  are  associated  with  points  (x,  y)  in  the  usual  way, 
then  there  is  one  and  only  one  substitution  belonging  to  the  group,  which 
will  transform  a  point  z  into  a  point  z'  which  is  situated  in  the  space 
bounded  by  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  circle 

x2  4-  y2-  (t,?  +  ««o2)  x/(t0u0  +  yn)  +  1  =  0, 
where  tu,  u0  arc  the  least  positive  values  of  l,  tt. 


— 150.  (Professor  Gob.) — Une  tangente  quelconque  au  eerie  ABC 
rencontre  les  cotes  du  triangle  ABC  aux  points  A',  B',  C',  que  Ton  joint 
au  point  de  Lemoine  K.  Demontrer  que 


cot  B'KC'  +  cot  C'K A'  +  cot  A'KB'  =  const. 


—151.  (Professor  Schoute.)  —  Given  the  binary  equation  dlx  =  0, 
representing  n  points  A,,  A.:,  ...  A„  along  a  line.  To  find  the  equation 
dy  =  0,  that  represents  the  n  points  Bj,  B3  ...  B„,  every  point  B,  of  which 

is  determined  by  the  condition  2  .  - 9t  *  =  0. 

At-  Anot  i 

— 152.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.) — Kesoudre  T  equation 
a  (x2— px  +  q)-  +  /3  (x2  +  px  +  q)2  =  x2. 

— 153.  (Professor  Mobley,  B.A.) — Let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  orthocentric 
points,  andE,  F,  G  the  intersections  of  lines  through  them.  The  locus  of 
the  double  focus  of  all  circular  cubics  through  the  seven  points  is  the  circle 
EFG  ;  the  locus  of  the  single  foci  is  the  four  self -polar  circles  of  the  tri¬ 
angles  A,  B,  C,  D  (Salmon’s  Higher  Curves,  p.  249) ;  the  envelope  of  the 
asymptote  is  a  thrce-cusped  hypocycloid  circumscribing  the  circle  EFG. 

-154.  (The  Editor.) — If  among  the  sides  and  diagonals  a,  b,  c,  d, 

e,  f  of  a  quadrilateral  we  have  e  :  f  =  ad  +  be  :  ab  +  cd . (a), 

prove  that  (1)  one  of  the  two  following  relations  (0,7)  will  also  subsist, 
cf  =  ac+  bd,  2  (ab  +  cd)  (ad  +  be) 

-  (ac  +  bd  +  ef)  ( -  ac  +  bd  +  ef)  (a-  +  b 2  +  c2  +  d-  +  e2  +/-') 

(2)  if  the  quadrilateral  be  convex,  the  sinister  of  (7)  is  always  positive ,  so 
that  in  this  case  (a)  implies  (j6). 

— 155.  (Ch.  Hermite.) — Prouver  que,  pour  toutes  les  valeurs  rcelles  et 
positives  de  la  variable  x,  T expression  (x"  -x* '“)/(+  —  1),  dans  laquelle 
a  designe  une  quantite  comprise  entre  zero  et  T unite,  peut  ctre  repre¬ 
sentee  par  (2a—  1)  e,  en  supposant  0  <  6  <  1. 

— 156.  (IT  Holmes,  B.A.) — Solve  the  differential  equation 

(1  +  *2*212  &U  +  =  0. 

'  //ri 
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10157.  (K.  W.  D.  Chiiistie.) — If  p  be  a  prime  number  >  2 ;  prove 

|(2p  !/2  x p  !  xp !)  —  1 J  =j92(M), 

where  M  is  the  sum  of  (p  — 1)/2  integral  square  numbers. 

— 158.  (C.  H.  Thompson,  B.A.) — On  the  sides  of  a  triang-lo  ABC  are 

described  three  similar  triangles  BCD,  CAE,  ABF  of  any  given  species, 
so  that  the  pairs  of  angles  at  A,  B,  C  are  equal.  Prove  that  the  circles 
described  about  the  three  triangles  pass  through  a  common  point,  and 
that  AD,  BE,  CF  meet  in  this  same  point. 

— 159.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the 
two  in-Isoscelian  triangles  of  the  circle  ABC 

=  R2  [sin  A  cos  3  (B  -  C)  +  ...  +  .. .] 

[See  “  Isoscelians,”  Lond.  Math.  S.  Proc.,  Vol.  xix.,  pp.  163 — 170. 
“  Isoscelians  ”  are  the  lines  defined  in  (3)  of  p.  441  of  the  Educational 
Times ,  Dec.  1886.] 

— 160.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  random  square  lies  randomly  within  a  given 

circle ;  find  the  probability  that  it  encloses  the  centre. 

—161.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  ABCD  un  quadrilatere  inscrit 
dans  un  cercle.  Par  le  sommet  A  on  menc  les  droites  AB'  et  AD'  syme- 
triques  par  rapport  a  la  hissectrice  de  l’anglc  BAC,  et  qui  coupent  CB  et 
CD  en  B'  et  en  D'.  Les  pieds  des  perpendiculaires  abaissees  respective- 
ment  de  B'  et  de  D'  sur  AB  et  sur  AD  sont  en  ligne  droite  avec  le  milieu 
de  BD. 

— 162.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — BKC,  CLA,  AMB  are  equilateral 

triangles  described  externally  on  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle 
ABC  ;  prove  that  AK,  BL,  CM  are  equal,  and  have  a  common  point. 

— 163.  (Rev.  D.  Thomas,  M.A.) — If  a,  /8,  y  be  the  vectors  from 
A,  B,  C  having  a  common  origin  at  the  circumcentre  of  ABC,  and  if 
la  +  m/3  +  ny  be  the  vector  joining  any  two  points  P,  Q,  prove  that 

PQ2  =  R2  (l  +  m  +  «)2  —  (ahnn  +  b-nl  +  c2lm) . 

[Example  : — OI2  =--  B2—  2Br.] 

— 164.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Show  that 

A"(0!)  or,.[l-l+i^-rA_3+...  +  (-l).A] 

=  (_i)r  [i_r  +  r(r-l)-r  (r-1)  (»•- 2)  +  ...  +  (- 1)2  r2  (r- 1) ...  3}. 

-165.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Find  the  locus  of  the  vertices 
of  the  triangles  circumscribing  a  fixed  circle,  and  of  which  the  ortho¬ 
centre  is  a  fixed  point. 

— 166.  (0.  A.  Swift.) — Equilateral  triangles  are  described  on  the 

four  sides  of  a  square,  the  triangles  all  lying  within  the  square.  Show 
that  the  area  of  the  eight-pointed  star-shaped  figure  formed  by  the  vertices 
of  the  triangle  and  the  corners  of  the  square,  together  with  three  times 
the  area  of  the  square,  is  equal  to  eight  times  the  area  of  one  of  the 
equilateral  triangles. 

-167.  (H.L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find  the  relation  that  must 
subsist  among  the  coefficients  of  the  general  cubic  equation 

xs  +  ax-  +  bx  +  c  =  0, 

in  order  that  it  may  he  soluble  by  a  simple  quadratic  method. 

-168.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — A  side  of  a  square  has  its  extremities  on 

two  straight  lines  at  right  angles,  and  touches  a  circle  which  touches  those 
straight  lines.  Show  that  the  other  angular  points  lie  on  two  hyperbolas  ; 
find  their  equations  referred  to  the  fixed  lines  as  axes. 

— 169.  (R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — If  the  area  of  the  triangle 
whose  base  is  the  polar  of  its  vertex  with  respect  to  the  ellipse 
b'2x2  +  a2y2  =  a2b2  is  constant  and  equal  to  k .  ah  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of 

the  vertex  is  [x2/a2  +  y2jb2  —  l)3  =  k2  [x2jar  +  y2jb2)2. 

— 170.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  sides  AB  and  CD  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  conic  meet  in  E  ;  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD  intersect  in  G ; 
prove  that  the  four  points  E,  G,  and  the  poles  of  AD  and  CB  are 
collinear. 

- — 171.  (Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.) — If  a,  /3,  7  are  the  vectors  of 
the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC,  M  the  mass-centre,  E  the  incentre,  I  an 
excentre,  P  the  orthocentre,  Q  the  circumcentre,  N  the  mid-centre  (i.e., 
of  nine -point  circle)  ;  prove  (1)  that  OM  =  A  (a  +  /3  +  7), 
qj,  _  aa  +  bfi  +  cy  qj  _  ±  aa  ±  b/3  ±cy  Qp  _  tan  Aa  +  tanB/8  +  tanGy 
a  +  b  +  c  ’  ±«±&±c  ’  tan  A  +  tan  B  +  tan  C  ’ 

qq  _  (tanB  +  tanC)  q+  ...  _  (2  tan  A  +  tan  B  +  tan  C)  a  +  . . .  . 

2  (tan  A  +  tan  B  +  tan  C)’  4  (tan  A  +  tan  B  +  tan  C)  ’ 

(2)  since  OP  +  OQ  =  20N,  that  N  bisects  PQ ;  (3)  if  X  is  the  join  of 
three  lines  drawn  from  the  corners,  cutting  the  opposite  sides  as  the 
*th  powers  of  the  other  sides,  that  is,  if  OX  cuts  BC  in  A',  and  that 

BA'  :  A'C  =  c*  :  b\  then  OX  =  aXA±^l±^l 

ax  +  bx  +  c * 

OM  and  OI  being  special  cases  for  x  =  0  and  x  —  1 . 

— 172.  (Col.  Servais.) — Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  points  d’une  courhe 
quelconque  2.  II  existe  une  conique  inscrite  au  triangle  ABC  et  ayant 


pour  foyer  un  point  donne  F.  Si  leS  points  B  et  C  se  rapprochent 
indefiniment  de  A,  le  rayon  de  courburfe  do  la  conique  au  point  A  tend 
indefiniment  versle  quadruple  de  celui  de  la  courhe  2  au  meme  point. 

10173.  (Rev.  T.  C.  Simmons,  M.A.) — Within  a  given  closed  convex 
area  a  random  point  is  taken,  and  joined  with  any  point  on  the  perimeter. 
Show  that,  if  two  more  random  points  he  now  taken  in  the  area,  the  odds 
are  two  to  one  in  favour  of  their  falling  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  thus 
drawn.  [This  is  Quest.  8604,  reproposed  by  Mr.  Simmons’s  desire.] 

-174.  CF.  Bouvier.) — Dans  un  hexagone  inscrit,  les  six  circon- 
ferences  passant  par  le  centre  du  cercle  circonscrit  et  par  les  extremites 
de  chaque  cote  se  coupent  deux  a  deux  en  trois  points  situes  sur  une  cir- 
conference  passant  par  le  centre  du  cercle  circonscrit. 

- — 175.  (M.  Truc.) — Trouver  le  lieu  geometrique  des  milieux  normales 
a  une  parabole  donnee  en  supposant  ces  normales  limitees  a  l’axe. 

— 176.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — Inscribe  a  regular  17-gon  in  a  circle. 

— 177.  (F.  R-  J-  Hervey.) — Prove  the  following  •statements  relating 

to  the  system  of  rectangular  hyperbolas  passing  through  four  given 
mutually  orthocentric  points  :  —  (1)  The  mean  point  of  the  centres  of  any 
six  equal  hyperbolas  is  the  mean  of  the  conjugate  triad  determined  by 
the  given  points.  (2)  The  asymptotes  of  six  such  hyperbolas  cut  the 
locus  of  centres  again  in  two  sets  of  six  points,  diametrically  opposite 
each  to  each,  such  that  the  mean  point  of  each  set  is  the  mean  of  the 
given  points.  (3)  The  system  of  mean  positions  on  the  circle  determined 
by  the  six  points  in  (1)  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  hyperbolas  ; 
the  same  applies  to  either  set  in  (2).  (4)  The  three  maximum  hyperbolas 

have  the  property  that  their  normals  at  the  given  points  are  concurrent ; 
the  mean  point  of  their  centres  divides  in  the  ratio  1  ;  2,  the  distance 
between  the  means  in  (2)  and  (1). 

— 178.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Soient  ABC,  A'B'C' deux  triangles;  a,  b,  c, 

a',  b',  c'  les  longueurs  de  leurs  cotes ;  soient,  en  coordonnees  normales, 
ABC  etant  le  triangle  de  reference,  &\  +  y  =  0,  yp  +  a  =  0,  av  +  fi  =  0 
les  equations  des  paralleles  a  B'C',  C'A',  A'B'  menees  respectivement  par 
A,  B,  C  ;  soient  aussi,  A'B'C'  etant  le  triangle  de  reference, 

/3A'  +  7=0,  yp'  +  a  =  0,  at/'  +  13  —  0 
les  equations  des  paralleles  a  BC,  CA,  AB  menees  respectivement  par 
A',  B',  C.  Cela  pose,  demontrer  que,  si  Ton  a  identiquement 
cos  A  ( b  -  Ac)  ( bpv  —  pa  +  c)  +  cos  B  (c  —  pa)  [cv A  —  vb  +  a) 

+  cos  C  (a  —  vb)  (a\p—  A c  +  b)  =  0, 

on  aura  aussi  identiquement 

cos  A'  {V-  aV)  (i VpV-p'a '  +  &)  +  cos  B'  (, o' -p! a ')  {c'p'h!-v’b'  +  a ') 

+  cos  C'  {a'-v'b')  («'aV  — AV  +  }')  =  0. 

—179.  (John  J.  Barniville.)  — Prove  that  (1)  the  continued  surd 

v/ a  +  b  v  a  +  b V a  +  &c.  —  —b+  —b+  —b  +  ’ 

(“)  R  \/a  +  5  -v/rt  +  b\/ &c.  =  X,  and  ^ a— b  a—b a—& c.  =  Y, 
then  XY  =  a,  and  X— Y  =  b  ;  (3)  2  cos|tt  =  ^ \  +  ,/l  +  v/f+'&c., 

and  2  sin  ^  _  ^1  -  v^l-fec.  =  ~  i 

(4)  %  —  »/ i— 1  —  \/ i  —  1  —  &c . , 

and  o>  or  co2  =  v/_  \  _  */  _  _  ZhL  Ili  ~ 1 

1  +  1  +  1  +  &c.’ 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Better  solutions  than  those  sent  as  yet  desired  to  the  following 
Questions,  from  10000  onwards  : — 6,  10,  17,  18,  33,  36,  40,  43,  44,  50, 
51,  52,  60,  61,  64,  67,  69,  70,  73,  74,  75,  77—79,  81,  85,  87—91,  97,  99, 
104,  108,  110,  113—116,  120,  122—124,  128,  129,  133,  137.  To  these 
our  contributors  should  give  attention,  rather  than  to  Questions  whereof 
from  3  to  30  or  more  solutions  are  already  in  the  Editor’s  hands. 
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Thursday,  May  9th. — J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  made  : — “  On  the  solution  in  Integers 
of  equations  of  the  form  x3  +  y3  +  A.c3  =  0,”  S.  Roberts,  F.R.S. ;  “  On  the 
Concomitants  of  k- ary  Quantics,”  W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A. ;  “  On  the 
Complete  Elliptic  Integrals  K,  E,  G,  J,”  Dr.  J.  Kleiber,  Privat-docent 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Tucker  (Hon.  Sec.)  read 
abstracts  of  papers  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Tanner,  M.A.,  “  On  Cyclotomic 
Functions,  §  iii. ,  the  Cyclotomics  belonging-  to  the  /-nomial  periods  of 
the  pth  roots  of  unity,  where  p  is  a  prime  number”  ;  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A., 
“A  Note  on  the  G  function  in  an  Elliptic  Transformation  Annihilator  ”  ; 
and  by  Signor  Betti  “On  the  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Solid  strained  by 
extraneous  forces.”  (“  By  Symmetrical  Algebraic  Analysis  the  Author  obtains 
an  expression,  in  terms  of  the  rotations  of  the  element,  for  the  unbalanced 
couples  acting  on  each  element  of  a  solid  when  strained  by  given  forces ; 
and  he  points  out  that  the  result  is  in  accordance  with  a  form  of  the 
elastic  equations  given  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.”) 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CiESAR,  Book  1 ;  JENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  Is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Yol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons ?  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1880  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “  King  John,”  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MARMION”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “Lady  of  the  Lake." 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL'S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 


are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer , 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  N 


1889 : — 

CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  AJNEID,  Book  II.  is. 
VIRGIL,  2ENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 
PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

tes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY.  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC  2s.  Gd. 
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Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Works. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


MARK  PATTISON’S  ESSAYS. 

Just  published,  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled,  21s. 

ESSAYS  BY  THE  BATE  MARK  FATTISON, 

sometime  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Col¬ 
lected  and  Arranged  by  Henry  Nettlesiiip,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford. 

"  A  lasting  memorial  of  Pattison’s  scholarship  and  sym¬ 
pathies.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  suggest  that  his 
knowledge  died  with  him.” — Rail  Mall  Gazette. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HODGKIN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  DYNASTY  OF  THEODOSIUS  ;  or, Eighty 
Years’  Struggle  with  the  Barbarians.  By  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Author  of  “Italy 
and  her  Invaders.” 

*«*  In  this  volume  the  Author  describes  in  brief  out¬ 
line  the  leading  events  recorded  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  book ,  “ Italy  and  her  Invaders 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK. 

Tenth  Edition,  Revised  to  December,  1888.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COBBEGES  OF 
OXFORD. 

***  This  Edition  has  been  caref  ully  revised,  and  the 
alterations  during  the  past  year  have  been  embodied. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

GRAY.— SEBECTED  FOEMS.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse,  M.A.,  Clark  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Sup¬ 
plementary  Notes  for  Schools,  by  Foster  Watson, 
M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

GRJECE  REDDENDA;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Practice  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Anglice 
Reddenda,”  “  Euripides’  Alcestis,”  Ac. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  18s. 

A  BATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOBS. 

By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  Lewis 
and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary. 

“  Within  the  limits  he  has  chosen  to  assign  himself, 
Dr.  Lewis  has  produced  a  work  without  a  rival  among 
school  dictionaries.” — Classical  Review. 

New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  Vol.  I.,  9s. ;  Vol.  II,,  Fourth 
Edition,  16s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Min- 
chin,  M.A.,  Professorof  Applied  Mathematics  at  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

CHAUCER.— THE  MINOR  FOEMS.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  “Piers  the 
Plowman,”  Chaucer;  “  Prioresses  Talc,”  Ac. ;  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  English  Etymology,”  Ac. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  HISTORICAB  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  COBONIES.  Vol.  I.  By  C.  P. 

Lucas,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  London.  With  11  Maps. 

*♦*  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  a  description 
of  the  Colonies  in  subordination  to  their  history ,  and 
as  connected  parts  of  a  single  Empire.  The  latest 
statistics  ha  ve  been  given,  and  the  book  has  been  revised- 
throughout  by  persons  possessing  special  local  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  several  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

SECOND  AND  NEW  EDITION. 

Just  ready.  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BIVY. — Books  XXI. -XXIII,  With  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  school  book.”— Saturday  Review. 
Book  XXII.,  separately,  2s.  6d. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  Is. 

BBEMBNTARY  POBITICAB  ECONOMY.  By 

Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  HATCH. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  IN  BIBBICAB  GREEK.  By  Edwin 
Hatch,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  Oxford,  and  sometime  Grinfield  Lecturer  on 
the  Septuagint. 

“  A  work  that  every  serious  student  of  Biblical  Greek 

may  regard  as  indispensable ;  it  challenges  eulogy  of  the 

warmest  kind.”— Spectator. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ART¬ 
IST.  A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Cambridge  University  (Extension)  Lecturer  in 
Literature.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  MONRO’S  SCHOOL  EDI- 
TION  OF  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HOMER. -IBIAD.  Books  XIII. -XXIV.  (for 
Schools).  With  Introduction,  a  brief  Homeric  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Notes,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Frovost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  a  “  Grammar  of  the 
Homeric  Dialect.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Extra  fcap. 

Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HOMER.— IBIAD.  Books  I.-XII.  (for  Schools). 
With  an  Introduction,  a  brief  Homeric  Grammar, 
and  Notes,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Book  I.,  separately,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  NATURE.  By 

David  II  ume.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition 
in  ThreeVolumes,  and  Edited  by  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge, 
M.A.,  Pellow  and  Lecturer  of  University  College. 

THIRD  AND  NEW  EDITION. 

Just  ready,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

TYPES  OF  ETHICAB  THEORY.  By  James 
Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  Man¬ 
chester  New  College,  London. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORKS 


COMPLETION  of  Professor  PRESTWICH’S  “  GEOLOGY.” 
GEOBOGY:  CHEMICAB,  FHYSICAB,  AND  STRATIGRAPHICAB. 

By  J.  Prestwich,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  CHEMICAL  and  PHYSICAL,  25s. 
Vol.  II.  PHYSICAL  and  STRATIGRAPHICAL,  with  New  Geological  Map  of 
Europe,  36s.  The  Map  of  Europe,  on  roller,  or  in  cloth  case,  separately,  os. 

COMPARATIVE  MORFHOBOGY  AND  BIOBOGY  OF  THE  FUNGI, 
MYCETOZOA,  AND  BACTERIA.  By  A.  de  Bary.  Authorised  English 
Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  I.  B.  Baleour,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh.  With  19S  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo, 
half-morocco,  22s.  6d. 

BECTURES  ON  BACTERIA.  By  Dr.  A.  de  Bary.  Authorised  Translation 
by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley  Baleour,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  NEW  CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

A  CBASS-BOOK  OF  EBEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.W. Fisher, 
M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FOSSIBS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISBANDS,  Stratigraphically  Arranged. 
Part  I.  PAL/EOZOIC.  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Species.  By  Robert  Ether¬ 
idge,  P.R.S.  4to  cloth,  30s. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  ROLLESTON’S  “FORMS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.” 
FORMS  OF  ANIMAB  BIFE  :  a  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with 
Descriptions  of  Selected  Types.  By  the  late  George  Rolleston,  D.M.,  F.R.S. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  w.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  36s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  I.,  9s. ;  Vol.  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  16s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  By 
Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  extrafeap.  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CLERK  MAXWELL’S  “  ELEMENTARY  ELECTRICITY,” 
AN  EBEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  EBECTRICITY.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Cambridge. 
Revised  by  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  NIXON’S  “EUCLID  REVISED.” 

GEOMETRY  IN  SPACE.  Containing  Parts  of  Euclid’s  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books,  and  some  Properties  of  Polyhedra  and  Solids  of  Revolution,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  valuable  introduction  1o  pure  solid  geometry  ....  the  examples  in  each 
chapter  are  numerous  and  well  selected.”— Journal  of  Education. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


ASPECTS  OF  POETRY;  being  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A.,  late 
Professor  of  Poetry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

YORK  FBAYS.  The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts 
or  Mysteries  of  York,  on  the  Day  of  Corpus  Christi, 
in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  Centuries ;  now  first 
printed  from  the  unique  Manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Lord  Ashburnham.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
andGlossary,  by  L.  Toulmin  Smith.  Svo, cloth,  21s. 

“  Will  doubtless  become  the  standard  edition,” 

Spectator. 

FRINCIFBES  OF  ENGBISK  ETYMOBOGY. 

First  Series.  The  Native  Element.  By  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  Crown  Svo,  9s. 

“  Must  at  once  be  the  text-hook  of  all  students  of 

English.”— Cambridge  Review. 

THE  ANCIENT  COPTIC  CHURCHES  OF 
EGYPT.  By  Alfred  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. 


HISTORIA  NUMORUM.  A  Manual  of  Greek 
Numismatics.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  in 
the  British  Museum.  Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  42s. 

‘  ‘  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  Numismatics  v>  h ich 
has  appeared  since  Eckhel’s  days.” — Classical  Review. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGBISH  SOUNDS  FROM 
THE  EARBIEST  PERIOD.  With  Full 
Word-Lists.  By  Henry  Sweet, M.A.  Svo,  cloth,  14s. 

“  Will  probably  long  continue  to  be  the  most  perfect 
existing  handbook  of  English  ph-onology.”— Athenceum. 

THE  FIBGRIMAGE  TO  PARNASSUS,  with 
Two  Parts  of  the  Return  from  Parnassus.  Three 
Comedies  performed  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a.d.  mdxcyii— mdci.  Edited  from  MSS.  by 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Medium 
Svo,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d. 

“  No  discovery  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  made  of 
greater  value  and  interest.” — Guardian. 


THE  VISION  OF  WIBBIAM  CONCERNING 
PIERS  THE  FBOWMAN,  in  Three  Parallel 
Texts;  together  with  RICHARD  the  REDELESS. 
By  William  Langland  (about  1362-1399  a.d.). 
Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  AV.  AV.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 
Two  Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

“A  standard  and  definitive  edition  of  a  great  English 
classic.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

DABMATIA,  the  QUARNERO,  and  ISTRIA, 

with  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of 
Grado.  By  T.  G.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“  Modem  Gothic  Architecture.”  Three  Vols.,  with 
many  Plates  and  Illustrations.  Svo,  half-bound, 
£2.  2s. 

“  This  most  instructive  and  interesting  work.” 

Athenceum. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PHONETICS,  including  a 
Popular  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Spelling  Re¬ 
form.  By  Henry  Sweet,  ex-President  of  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT,  • 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Refeistei.  Qualifications  required. 

15908.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  assist  with  jun.  Violin,  (fee.,  in 
return  for  boaiM,  res.,  and  lessors  in  Fr.,  (fee. 
15912.  A  Master  holding  D  cert,  for  Draw.,  also  Mag., 
(Elec.,  Piano.  35 Z.  res.  . 

15919.  Foreign  Master.  Ger.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  good 
Piano.  60/.  res.  >  ,  , 

15920.  Student  Teacher  (for  Sept.). 

15922.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Jun.  Grammar  School 
*  work,  with  some  Draw.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  If 
with  Sings,  10/.  r  <■ 

15934.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Shthd. 
'40/.  non-res.  (W.  Lond.) 

15937.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng..  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  From 
25/.  !  ■ 

15943.  Gov.- Student. 

15944.  Good  Jun.  Master.  Res.  in  London. 

1595G.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Math., 
Bkkp.,  Lat.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  French  Gov.  Res.  Mutual  terms 
at  first,  with  lessons  in  Eng.  and  Mus. 
15959.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  assist  for  two  hours  daily. 

Would  be  prepared  for  exam.,  and  receive  good 
''  lessons  in  Mus.,  &c.  Premium  .20/. 

15960.  A  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.  Age 
about  25.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 

15967.  Gov.  Student  in  Day  School  in  W.  oi  Eng. 

1  Res.  Mutual  terms.  , 

15970.  For.  Gov.  Adv.  Fr.  (for  Local  Exams.), 

‘  Ger.,  Mus.  40/.  res. 

15971.  A  Youug  Lady  as  Articled  Pupil.  Res.  S. 

•  London.  -r  '  . 

15972.  Jun.  Gov.  Jun., Eng., subj.,  Ger.  and  Draw. 

Small  salary,  or  mutual  with  good  advantages. 
15973.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Matli., 

1  Fr.,  Draw.  About  20/.  res,  (foy  Sept.) 

15981.  Jun.  Eng.  Gqv.  About  three  hours’  teaching 
daily  in  Eng.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  in  return  for  board 
1  and  res.  ,,  . 

15986.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  with  Math,  arid 
1  Ger.  30/.  Res; 

'15990.  Jun.  Master.  ,  Eng.,  Fr.,jun.  Piano.  Res. 
15993.  A  For.  Gov.  for  3  girls.  (A  Prot.)  Fr., 

1  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  30/.  Res. 

15997.  Jun.  Gov.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Eng.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Dane.  30/.  Small  School. 

'15999.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.  24/.  Res. 
16001.  Jun.  Master,  to  assist  with  little  boys.  Res. 

1  Mutual  terms.  Light  duties. . 

16003.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms.  Res.  and  would 
’  receive' lessons.  .  , 

16004;  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  and 
<  Math.  Res,.  Small  Salary.  i 
16006.  Gov.  Student  (Fr.  preferred),  to  assist  with 
jun.  Mus.,  and  receive  every  educ.  advan.  and 
‘  liberal  home  for  a  small  premium. 

16007.  A  Gov.  Able  tu  instruct  pupils  in  Dress- 
1  making,  Millinery,  .Laundry,  and  Hygiene.  Res. 
16014.  Music  Master  for  Public  Institution.  To 
teach  Mus.  (vocal  and  instrum.).  100/.  Res. 

‘  and  capit.  fees.  (For  Sept.).  , 

16019.  Gov.  Pupil.  Able  to  assist  with  a  Jun.  Sing. 

Class.  Mutual  terms.  Res. 

16021.  A  Gov.  For  4  children  (ages  6 — 14).  Eng., 

1  Math.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  30/.  to  35/. 

I  16023.  Jun.  Fr.  Gov.  On  Recip.  Terms.  Res. 
16026.  A  Master.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Sing.,  and 

II  to  assist  with  gen.  subj.  60/.  Res. 

16027.  A  Junior  (age  about  17).  On  Mutual  Terms. 
'•  Res.  ..  ..  , 

16030.  A  Gov,  Age  about  28.  Experienced  with 
boys.  Good  Gen.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Draw. 
About  40/.  •  i  .  .  , 

16031.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Piano.  20/.  Res. 

‘  Boys’  Prep.  Sell.  For  Sept.  , 

16032.  A  Gov.  Good  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Mus.,  Class. 
Sing.  30/.  Res.  .  , 

'  16033.  Student  Gov.  On  Mutual  Terms,  Res. 

16035.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat. 
10/.  to  15/.  Res.  For  Sept. 

‘  16036.  A  Master.  Able  to  teach  convers.  Fr.,  and 
'•  to  assist  with  some  subj.  in  lower  form.  30/. 
Res.  For  Sept. 


16037.  A  Gov.  for  5  girls,  eldest  16.  (Temporary). 
Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  dec.  Res. 

16038.  A  Gov.  Able  to  teach  Classics  for  Higher 
Local  and  B.A.,  and  to  assist  with  elem.  Math., 
&c.  Non-res.  High  School  for  Sept. 

16039.  A  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  (inch  Pol.  Econ.)  for 
Sen.  Locals.1  (Draw,  and  Lat.  desirable).  40/.  to 
50/.  Res.  For  Sept. 

16010.  A  Grad,  in  Math,  or  Sc.  for  school  in  Colonies, 
to  teach  good  Math,  and  Fr.  (convers.),  some  Eng. 
Church  of  England.  150/;  Non-res.;  or  100/.  res. 

16044.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  subj.  Plenty  of  time 
for  study.  Mutual  Terms.  Res. 

16045.  Jun.  Fr.  Gov.  For  Family.  To  teach 
Fr.  with  Mus.,  (fee.  About  20/. 

16047.  A  Gov.  Mus.1,  Eng,  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16048.  (i.)  A  Gov.  who  has  been  trained  in  elem. 
Infant  School,  and  holds  Gov,  Cert.  Non-res.  in 
High  School.  For  Sept. 

(ii.)  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Able  to  prepare 
for  the  Froebel  Exams.  Non-res.  in 
High  School.  For  Sept. 

16050.  A  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  fair  Lat.  and  Fr., 
Draw.,  Cricket.  30Z.  (about),  res.  Wanted  at 
once. 

16051.  A  Gov.  Gen.  school  subj.,  able  to  Knit., 
Sew,  and  do  fancy  work.  50/.  to  55/.  Non-res. 

16052.  Articled  pupil.  Age  15  to  17.  Res.  Small 
premium. 

16053.  Jun.  Fr.  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  elem.  Piano. 
Res.  Small  salary  at  first. 

16054.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov.  (Prot.),  to  teach  French 
and  Mus.  to  Juniors.  About  20/.  Res. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 


No.  in 
Register 


MASTERS. 

21299.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Math. 


Age  24. 


Res. 


45/.,  or  non -res. 

21303.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  jun.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  38. 
Res.  50/.  ;  non-res.  100/, 

21304.  Lat.,  Grk.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Music.  Age  20.  St. 

Andrews  Univ.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

21306.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  thoro.  Eng.,  Shthand., 
Writing  and  Commercial  subj.  Age  39.  Non-res. 
80/. ;  res.  50/. 

21308.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  26.  Res.  about  50/. ; 
non -i-es.  100/. 

21310.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.  Age  18.  1st  Cl. 

C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Res.  20/. 

21312.  Fr.  (thoro.),  elem.  Math.,  &c.  Age  45. 

Diplome'  Paris.  Res.  90/. ;  non-res.  140/. 

21315.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Rk.,  Draw.  (D. 
Cert.  S.K.),  Chem.,  Physics,  Sing.  Age  51.  1st 
Cl.  C.M.  Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  40/. 

21317.  Classics,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  23.  B.  \ . 

Lampeter  (Hon.  Class.).  Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  100/. 
21320.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Math.  Age  44.  Under¬ 
grad.  Lond.  JSIon-res.  or  visiting. 

21322.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (for  Army  Prelim.,  &c.),  elem. 

Span.  Age  27.  Non-res.  160/.,  or  res. 

21323.  Eng.  subj.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkp.,  Mens.,  Mus., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  18.  Res.  or  non-res.  Mod. 
salary. 

21324.  Math,  and  Eng.  (good),  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.,  Chem.  Age  32.  M.A.  Aberdeen,  Lond. 
Matric.  (Hon.)  Res.  60/.  to  80/. 

21326.  Class,  and  Math,  (good),  Eng.,,  elem.  Fr., 
Chem.  Age  31.  13. A.  Dub.  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res. 
21327.  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Greek  and  Lat.,  adv.  Math. 

Age  24.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  70/.,  or  non-res. 

21328.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Class.,  Eng.,  elem. 
Math.  Age  27.  Ger.  State  Exam.  Res.  or  non-res. 


21329.  Class,  (good),  Math.,  Eng.,  Fr.,.  Nat.  Phil., 
Chtem.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  26.  Lond.  Matric.  Non- 
res.  60/. 

21330.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr,  Math.,  Mens.  Age  24. 
Non-res.  70/. 

21331.  Lat.,  Greek,  elem.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mech., 
Hydros.,  Mag.  and  Elec.  Age  17.  Gymnastics. 
15/1  to  25/.  res.;  35/.  to  45/.  non-res. 

21331a.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Drill.  Age  27.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  50/.; 
noh-res.  60/.  to  80/. 

21332.  Math,  (pure  and  mixed),  Chem.,  Physics 
(thoro.,  th.  and  exp.).  Age  21-  B.Sc,  Lond.  (Hon.) 
Non-res.  150/. ;  res.  100/. 

21334.  Clasd.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Phil., 
elem.  Fr.  and  Ger.  Age  21.  Exhibitioner  Wadham 
Coll.,  Oxf.  For  the  vacation. 

21337.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  19„  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. ;  ncn-rcs.  70/. 


21338.  Math.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Jun.  Lat.  and  Fr., 
Hindustani,  Persian.  Age  43.  B.A.  Camb.  (Math. 
Hon,)  Res.  100/.,  non-res.,  or  receive  res.  pupils. 
21339.  Class,  (good),  Math,  (conics,  (fee.),  Mech., 
Eng.,  Jun.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Draw.,  elem.  Nat.  Sci. 
Age  38.  Exhibitioner  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxf.  Res. 
60/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21341.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mech.,  Draw. 

Age  29.  C-M.  Res.  30/.;  non-res.  60/. 

21342.  Math.  (adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  gen.  subj.  Age  31. 

L.C.P.,  Undergrad.  London  Univ.  Non-res.  150/. 
21343.  Class,  (fair).  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  22.  B.A. 
Oxf.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. 

21344.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom., 
pers.),  Erig.  subj.,  Geol.,  Physiog.,  Shorthd.  Age 
18.  Jun.  Oxf.,  S.K.  Draw,  and  Sci.  Certs.  Res. 
20/. 

21345-  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  Shorthd., 
Geol.,  Organ,  Jun.  Piano.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
S.K.  Sci.  and  Draw.  Certs.  20/. 

21346.  Class.,  Math.,  some  Science,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Piano. 

Age  26,  B.A.  Oxf.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21347.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.  and  Ger., 
Math.,  elem.  Chem.,  Shorthd.  Age  18.  Res.  25/. 
21350.  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Piano,  Chem.,  Math.  Age  32. 
Diplome'  Acad.  Paris.  Res.  35/.  to  50/. ;  non-res. 
80/.  to  100/.  For  August. 

2L351.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Math., 
elem.  Piano  and  Harm.  Age  19.  20/.  to  25/. 
Studying  for  Orders. 

21352.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  (fee.),  Math., 
elem,  Draw.  Age  21.  B.A.  London.  Non-res. 
100/. ;  res.  70/. 

21353.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr..  Arith.,  Alg. 

Age  17.  Res.  15/. ;  hon-res.  30/. 

21354.  Class.;  Math.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Mech., 
Eng.  subj  ,  Shorthd.,  Sing.,  Sports.  Age  27.  S.K. 
Draw,  and  Sci.  Certs.  Res.  40/.  to  80/. ;  non-res. 
80/.  to  120/. 

21355.  An  Articled  Pupil.  Ace  16. 

21356.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Violin,  Sing.,  Lat.,  Fr. , 
Eng.  subj.  Age  54.  F.C.O.  Res.  or  non-res. 
21357.  Math,  (high),  Physics,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw., 
Lat.,  Greek,  Ger.  Age  46.  M.A.  Camb.  (Hon.). 
Non-res.  200/.  to  250/.  1 

21358.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (conics,  &c.),  Chem.,  Sci., 
Class.,  good  Fr.,  Ger.,  geom.  Draw.  Age  43.  Non- 
res.  or  visiting. 

21359.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (all  styles),  Fr.  (Paris), 
Lat.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Sing.  Age  30.  S.K.  Draw.  (D) 
and  Sci.  Certs.  Res.  50/.;  non-res.  70/. 

21360.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Fr.,  Jun. 

Lat.  Age  40.  Non-res.  80/.,  or  res. 

21363.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  Math.  Age  46.  Ph.D. 
Gottingen.  Res.  or  riOn-res. 

21365.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Eng. 
subj.,  Shorthd.  Age  30.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  100/. 

21366.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.  Age 
42.  Ph.D.  '50/.  res.;  100/.  non-res. 

21367.  Elng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  elem. 
Span,,  Lat.,  Nat.  Sci.,  adv.  Chem.,  (fee.,  Math.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Shorthd.  Age  31.  L.C.P.,  S.K.  adv.  Sci. 
Certs.  Non-res.  120/.  to  140/. 

21368.  French  (all  branches).  Diplome'  Univ.  of 
France.  Age  39.  Res.  100/. ;  non-res.  150/. 

21369.  Math.,  Physics,  Bkkp.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw., 
Shorthd.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  Hon.  C.P.,  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  50/.;  non-res.  90/. 

21370.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Draw.,  Bkkp., 
Shorthd.  Age  21.  60/.  M.A.  Aberdeen. 

21371.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.  and  Ital.  (thoro.  convers.), 
Mfith.  (high),  Class.  Age  33.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Mod.  salary. 

21372.  Math,  (all),  Exp.  Physics,  Chem.  and  Biol, 
(th.  and  prac.),  elem.  Eng.,  Class,  and  Fr.  Age 
26.  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  &c.  Res.  70/.  to  80/.;  non- 
res.  120/.  ' 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

8832.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (theor.  and  prac.), 
elem.  Alg.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  18/.  to  20/. 

8833.  Eng.  (good),  Math.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Jun.  Mus.  and 
Ger.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  From  20/. 

8836,  Lat.,  Greek,  and  Arith.  (spfecihl),  Eng.  (lang., 
lit,,  &c.),  Math.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  22. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  Eng.  Non-res.  100/. 

8838.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
Res.  20/. 

8840.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Mus.,  BIc. 
Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Lond.  Matric,  1st  Div.  Non- 
res.  60/.  to  70/.,  or  visiting.  >.- 
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8841.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  <fcc.),  Arith.,  Bofc.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  32.  L.A.M.  Cert.  Family.  Res.  651. ;  non- 
res.  901. 

8845.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Kinder¬ 
garten.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Mornings,  201. 
to  251. 

8846.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
Lat.,  Physics,  Draw.  Age  32.  Lond.  Matric.  1st 
Div.  Non-res.  1001.  to  1201. 

8850.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  elem. 
Lat.  and  Mus.  Age  20.  Sen.  Aberdeen.  Kes. 
201. ;  non-res.  401. 

8852.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  elem.  Alg.,  Fr., 
and  Lat.,  Mus.  Age  30.  Glasgow  Univ.  Cert. 
Daily  from  301. 

8855.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Piano. 
Age  34.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Mornings,  501. 

8856.  Kindergarten  (1st  Cl.  Cert.  Home  and  Col. 
Coll.),  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  elem,  Lat.  Age  28. 
Non-res.  351.  to  401. 

8857.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Harp.  Age  23.  Trin.  Coll.  (Hon.). 
About  401. 

8862.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Arith.,  Phys.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Alg.,  Draw.,  Fr.  (fluent),  good  Mus.,  elem.  Ger. 
Age  20.  A-C.P-,  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  401.  to  501. ; 
non-res.  501.  to  601. 

8863.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  good  Mus.  and  Draw., 
fluent  Fr.,  good  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Paint.  Age 
21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Kes.  401.;  non- 
res.  601. 

8867.  Music  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.  Age  28.  Res.  from 
501. 

8868.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  hist.),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and 
Mus.,  Eloc.  Age  24.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Non- 
res.  501. 

8871.  Piano,  Theory,  Sing.,  Eloc.,  Ital.  Age  30. 
Visiting. 

8872.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Mus.  to  Juniors.  Age  15.  As 
Gov.  Pupil.  Recip.  terms. 

8874.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Jun.  Mus.  and  Draw.  Age  29. 
Daily  or  visiting. 

8875.  Piano,  Sing.,  liar.,  Eloc.  Student  R.A.M. 
Age  29.  Non-res.  501. ;  res.  351. 

8876.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.  and  Ital.  (fluent),  good 
Mus.  and  Sing.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  and  Lat.  Ago 
33.  Res.  601. ;  non-res.  601.  to  801. 

8879.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  good  Lat.  and  Ger., 
Fr.,  Draw-,  Paint.,  good  Mus.  Age  38.  Daily, 
601. ;  morning,  451. 

8880.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Zoo- 
Age  19.  Sen.  Camb.  251.  res. 

8881.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.  (aeq.  abr.),  Piano,  Sing., 
liar.  Age  28.  Lond.  Matric.,  Medallist  R.A.M. 
Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8882.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  20.  Res.  201. 

8883.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lat.,  adv.  Bot.  and  Phys.  (S.Iv. 
Certs),  Biology.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  (part). 
Res.  451.,  or  non-res. 

8888.  Math.,  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.  Age  19.  Lond. 

Matric.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Non-res. 

8890.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Piano  and 
Sing,  (thoro.,  L.A.M.),  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Draw. 
Age  34.  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Res.  601. ; 
non-res.  801. 

8892.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Sci., 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
and  Camb.,  L.L.A.  Hon.  Eng.  Non-res.  801.  to 
1001. 

8893.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Sci., 
Calis.  Age  26.  Family,  res.  451. ;  non-res.  801. 

8896.  Eng.  subj.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkp.,  elem.  Alg.  Age  47.  Higher  Camb. 
(part).  Non-res.  601. 

8897.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Art  Student’s 
Cert.  Non-res.  401.  to  501. 

8898.  Eng.,  adv.  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Har., 
elem.  Lat.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.  Daily,  651.,  or 
visiting. 

8899.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Math., 
Nat.  Phil.  Age  18.  Inter.  Ire.  Res.  151.  to  251. 

8901.  Mus.,  Cl.  Sing.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Drill,  elem. 
Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  201. 

8902.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint,  (thoro.,  all  styles). 
Age  33.  S.K.  Art  Mistress’ Cert.  Visiting.' 

8903.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat. 
Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Daily  preferred. 

8904.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Math,  (pure  and  ap¬ 
plied),  Lat.  (Virgil),  Science,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  27.  Lond.  Matric.  (lion.), 
Sen.  Camb.  (Hon.).  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8905.  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  Cl.  Sing.,  elem.  Eng. 
subj.,  Arith.  Age  18.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res.  161.  to  201 


8909.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Jun.  Draw.  Age 
30.  Lond.  Matric.  Visiting. 

8910.  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus.  Student  G.S.M.  Age 
20.  Res.  Small  salary  and  time  for  practice. 

8912.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.), 
elem.  Lat.,  elem.  Sc.,  Draw,  and  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  45.  Daily  or  Morning. 

8914.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Calis.  Age  20.  251. 

8915.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Geol.,  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Lat.  and  Draw.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.  P. ; 
Sen.  Camb.  Daily  or  Visiting. 

8917.  Eng.,  Lat.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Ger.,  elem.  Gk.  and  Math.  Age  26. 
401.  to  501.  Res. 

8918.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Res.  141.  to  201. 

8919.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Drill.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  201.  to  301. 

8921.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw., 
Drill,  Dane.  Age  16.  1st  Cl.  C.P. ;  Jun.  Camb.; 
Res.  201.;  non-res.  201.  to  301. 

8922.  Eng.,  Piano,  Har.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
101.  to  181. 

8925.  Eng.,  Mus..  Sing.,  elem.  Fr.  Age  28.  Daily. 
301.  to  401.  Or  Mornings. 

8926.  All  Kindergarten  subj.  and  Calis.  Prep, 
school  subj.  if  necessary.  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P., 
Lower  Froebel  Cert.  Res.  301. ;  non -res.  501.  to  601. 

8927.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Family.  401. 
to  601.  Res. 

8928.  Eng.  (thoro.),  good  Fr.,  fluent  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  32.  Res.  351.;  non-res. 
from  501. 

8930.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.  (convers.  Paris),  good 
Lat.,  Math.,  Sc.,  Ger.  Age  24.  Sen.  and  Higher 
Camb.  Non-res.  601.  to  1001. 

8931.  Fr.  Age  30.  Diplomee.  Visiting. 

8932.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Eloc.,  Gymnas.  Age  30. 
Diplomee.  Visiting. 

8933.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw., 
Mus.  Age  28.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  ;  Home  and  Col. 
Tr.  Coll.  In  Boys’  Prep.  School.  Res.  601.,  or 
non-res.  Or  as  Partner. 

8934.  Piano,  Violin,  Theory,  Har.  Age  24.  Cert. 
Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.;  Sen.  Hon.  R.A.M.  301.  to 
351.  Res. 

8935.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory,  Har.  Age  23.  Cert. 
Pianist  T.C.L.  ;  Sen.  R.A.M.  251.  to  301.  Res. 

8938.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.  Age  26.  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Jun.  Camb. 
(Hon.).  Res.  501. ;  non-res.  801. 

8939.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Ndlwk.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
Coll.  Precept.  201.  to  251.  Res. 

8940.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  23.  Non-res.  ;  or 
Visiting. 

8941.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  elem.  Ger.,  Lat. 
and  Draw.,  Arith.  Age  25.  Sen.  Oxf.  251.  res. ; 
or  non-res. 

8942.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Jun. 
Camb.  Student  G.S.M.  Non-res.  351. 

8943.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  Family.  Kes.  601. ;  non-res.  1001- 

8945.  Fr.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25. 
Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8946.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8947.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  water-col.). 
3rd  Grade  Certs,  S.K.  Age  26.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8948.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  26. 
251.  to  301. 

8949.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Arith.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  Afternoons. 

8950.  French  (all  branches).  Age  35.  Res.  401.,  or 
Visiting. 

8951.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Age  32. 
Cert.  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8952.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.),  elem. 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.,  1st  Cl.  Kindergarten  Cert.  Non-res.  601.  to 
801. 

8953.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Paint,  (oil  and  water-colour). 
Age  21.  Diplomee.  Res.  201.  to  301. 

8954.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.,  elem. 
Mus.  and  Lat.  Age  25.  Res.  301.,  or  non-res. 

8956.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Kindergarten.  Age 
24.  Res.  251.  to  301.,  or  non-res. 

8957.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  24.  Res.  301.  A  Prot. 

8958.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Lat.,  Math.  Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  401. 

8959.  Piano,  Theory,  liar.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Jun.  Violin.  Age  25.  L.R.A.M.,  &c.  Res.  701. 
to  801. ;  non-res.  1201. 

8960.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  201. 

8961.  Music  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Eng. 
Age  23.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  301. 


8962.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Eng.,  elem.  Ital.,  Mus., 
Ndlwk.  Age  35.  Diplomee.  Res.  501.  or  non-res. 

8963.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Draw.  Age  32.  Visiting. 

8964.  Eng.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Jun.  Fr.  Age  34.  301. 

8965.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw, 
and  Kindergarten.,  Mus.,  Calis.,  Math.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.  Res.  251.  to  301. 

8966.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Jun.  Mus. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  301.  to  401. 

8967.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwork. 
Age  20.  201. 

8968.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (theory  and  prac.).  Age 
23.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Res.  about  201. 

8969.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(fluent,  acq.  abroad),  good  Mus.  Age  36.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  (Hon.  Mod.  Langs.).  Daily,  801.  to  1001.  ; 
mornings,  501.  to  701. 

8970.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Violin, 
Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Visiting  or  daily. 

8971.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (all  styles), 
elem.  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Dane.  Age  27.  A.C.P., 
S.  K.  Draw.  Certs,  and  Prizes.  Res.  601. ;  non- 
res.  851. 

8972.  Piano,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  R.A.M. 
Res.  501. ;  non-res.  801. 

8973.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Lat.,  Arith.,  Ger., 
Mus.,  Draw.  Age  24.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  or 
non-res.  About  451. 

8974.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Paint.  Age 
31.  Non-res.  701. ;  or  res. 

8975.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  501.  to  601. ; 
res.  401.  to  501. 

8976.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  <fcc.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw, 
(good),  Bot.,  Drill.  Age  28.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher 
Camb.  (part),  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Non- 
res.  or  res. 

8977.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Har.,  Sing., 
elem.  Lat.  and  Draw.  Age  31.  Family.  Non- 
res.  801. ;  res.  601. 

8978.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus. 
(good).  Age  40.  As  Head  Mistress  ;  or  Visiting. 

8979.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Phys., 
Jun.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  Prec. 
Res.  151. 

8980.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25.  As 
Nursery  Gov.  Res.  221. 

8981.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Fr.,  Math.,  elem.  Lat.  Age 
31.  Durham  Loc.  Exam.  Res.  or  non-res. 

8982.  Eng.  and  Math,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.,  Draw.,  Sc.,  Bkkeep.  Age  26.  Sen.  Camb. 
S.  K.  Sc.  and  Draw.  Certs.  Abroad  if  possible.  201. 

8983.  Math.,  Mech.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Bot., 
Physiog.  Age  24.  Lond.  Matric.,  Camb.  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Non  res.  1201. ;  res.  701. 

8985.  Eng.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Sen.  Hon. 
R.A.M.,  (Piano).  Res.  301. 

8986.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory,  Ger.  Age  29.  Frank¬ 
fort  Conserv.  Res.  801. ;  or  non-res. 

8987.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  good  Mus. 
Age  20.  Non-res.  261. 

8988.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Log.,  &c.  Age 
22.  B.A.  R.  U.  Ireland.  Non-res.  1001. 

8989.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Kinder¬ 
garten,  Ndlwk.  Age  23.  Family.  351. 

8990.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint..  Phys.,  elem.  Mus.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  251.  to  301. ;  non-res.  401. 

8991.  Eng.,  Math.  Age  20.  201.  res. 

8992.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Fr.  (convers.),  Lat.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Lat.,  and  Bot.  Age  23.  Lond.  Matric. 

8993.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.,  Lat.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  Mus.  Age  42.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.), 
&c.  Daily  or  Visiting. 

8994.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  21.  Sen.  Oxf.  Family,  301. 

8995.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Piano,  Theory,  Calis., 
Kindergarten.  Age  26.  Family.  Daily,  301. 

8996.  Lat-,  Eng.  and  Math,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Sci.  and  Greek.  Age  24.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  801.  to  1001. ;  res.  451.  to  601. 

8997.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  23.  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  251.,  or 
non-res. 

8998.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Mech.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Fr., 
Ger.,  Lat.  Age  27.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.),  Lond. 
Matric.  Visiting. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary’. 
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pOLLEGE  OE  PRECEPTORS.— 

VO  The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  at 
2  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  July. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  arc 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMIN  ATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December. 


4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 

.  5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  .  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination.— The  following  Prizes  will  be 
competed  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinclies'Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS.  A  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  on  the  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  Principal  of  St.  John’s 
Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence  on  the 
26th  of  September. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-Guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  successive  Thursday 
Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square.— Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
Admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

(For  Syllabus,  see  page  268.) 

C.'  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

_  ANDREWS  grunts  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  AVOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1889. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 


The  Scholarships  are  tenable 


( а )  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(б)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lect  ures  on  the  Theory  and  Prac  tice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami- 
. nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  abovo  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  B.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  tlie  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &e., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


TO  those  who  wish  to  become  Teachers 

in  Girls’  High  Schools. 

A  FULL  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  in  preparation 
for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  is  ottered  to 
Ladies  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

TRAINING  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  Kindergarten  Teachers,  and  preparation  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  in  all  divisions. 

The  College  year  begins  September  17. 

Address— Principal,  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 


s 


T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 
CAL  SCHOOL. 


Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 


TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1S89. 

Special  Classes  are  lield  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examin¬ 
ations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital 
Practice,  and  special  arrangements  aremade  for  Students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  he  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


Datchelor  collegiate 

SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Syndicate. 

Principal — Miss  Rigg. 

Teachers  trained  for  work  in  High  Class  Girls’  Schools. 
Lectures ;  Practice  in  Class-teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  folly  trained  and  certificated  (Cambridge 
Syndicate)  Mistress  of  Method  ;  Model  and  Criticism 
Lessons;  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndi¬ 
cate1  Examination  (Practical  and  Theoretical). 

The  College  year  begins  early  in  September.  Fees 
£20  per  annum,  exclusive  of  examination  fees.  Ex-/ 
pupils,  £15.  Good  boarding-house  in  connection  with' 
the  College.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  to  the  Principal 
at  the  College. 


SLOYD  INSTITUTE.— Miss  Chapman 

and  Miss  Nystrom,  having  accepted  an  important 
appointment  in  connection  with  Sloyd  work  in  the 
Middle  Class  Schools  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kenning- 
ton,  feel  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  their  Summer 
Sloyd  Course  of  Training  for  Teachers  previously  an¬ 
nounced  to  he  held  at  the  above  Institute,  235  Queen’s 
Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PK0FESSEUKS  DE  FRANCAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.—  Misfi  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

113  King  Henry's  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  269,  281,  283. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series),  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  on  “The  Practice 
of  Education,”  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching.—  Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline — Development  of  Faculty — Love  for 
Learning — Formation  of  Mental  Habits — Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction— Rote-learning— Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson — Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter— Illustrations— Language  —  Manner  —  Ques¬ 
tioning —  Socratic  Teaching— Resumptive  Questions— 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Marking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature— Frobel  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten —  Natural  Instincts  —  General  Principles  of 
Frohel— The  Gifts— Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten- 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education — 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School — 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons—  Place  in  Education — Abuse  of — 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses— Modes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated— Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
Museums— Apparatus—  Experiments — Over-illustration 

—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 

IV.  Reading  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud— Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading— the  Alphabetic— The  Phonic— The 
Phonetic—  The  Look  and  Say— Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing — Correction  of  Errors — Recita¬ 
tion-Reading  Books — School  Libraries— Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— Mnemonic  Rhymes— Words 
of  Anomalous  Spelling— Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.— Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
— Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
tration— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration — New  Rules,  how  to  be  established — Practical 
Examples— Graduation  of  Examples— Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Dilliculty— Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions — Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography. — Aims  in  Teaching — Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment— Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points — Measure¬ 
ment — Reading  a  Map— Order  of  Treatmentofa  Country 

—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books — Map-drawing — Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History. —  Selection  of  Facts  —  Where  shall  we 
begin?— Modes  of  Treatment— Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction — Text-books — Biography — Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrations. 

VIII.  English. — Aim  of  Study— Right  Use  of  Words 

—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation— Children  to  Classify  and  Define 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
—Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar — Text-books— Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages—  Aims  in  Studying  Foreign 
Languages  — Order  in  Study  —  Methods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method — Vivh  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  Method— Double  Translation  —  Locke’s  Me¬ 
thod— Hamilton’s  Method— Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart— Use  of  Translations— Construing — Composition 
— Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 

X.  English  Literature. — Educational  Value  of — Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Schools— Methods — Word-work 
— Grammatical  Analysis— Figures  of  Speech— Allusions 

—  Subject-matter  —  Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  for  a 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing — His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 

XI.  Physical  Science. — Aims  in  Teaching — Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments— Physics— Chemistry — Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes — Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline. — Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching — 

Attendance  —  Order  —  Attention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules— Tone — Characteristics  of  good  Discipline— Power 
of  the  Eye— Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Religious  and 
Moral  Principles — Sympathy — Emulation— Punishment 
— Censure  —  Corporal  Punishment  —  Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope.  _ 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C. — Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal— H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford. 


Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects,  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.  A.  (Camb.and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . Henry  Jones,  M.  A.,  late  Clark  Fel¬ 

low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

late  Scholar  of  J  esus  Coll.  Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . R.W.  Phillips,  M. A.  (Camb.),  B. Sc. 

( Lond . )  ,late  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Courses  are  recognisedfor  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  aro  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar, 

Bangor,  June  1,  1889.  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

U  FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 


The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnliam 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women,  and  theCambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 


RED  MAIDS’  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

For  the  Education  and  Boarding  of  80  Girls. 


WANTED,  in  September,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  FORM  MISTRESS,  with'  good 
French,  Natural  Science  (Botany),  Drill,  and  Needle¬ 
work.  Age  about  30  years.  Must  be  a  good  disciplina¬ 
rian.  Salary,  £50  per  annum,  with  Board  and  Residence. 
Applications,  with  Copies  of  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  at  their  Office,  St.  Stephen 
Street,  Bristol,  on  or  before  the  13th  of  July,  1889. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 

John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers; 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

(Founded  in  1882.) 

A  LARGE  Association  of  Tutors  of* 

high  University  position  PREPARE  PUPILS 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE  for  all  the  Examinations 
of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

in  Arts  as  far  as  the  M.A.  degree,  in  other  subjects  as 
far  as  the  Bachelor  Degree  Honours  ;  also  for  the 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL. 


Also  for  the  Ii.Ii.A.  and  other  Examinations,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Examinations.  Terms  moderate.  62 
passed  the  Camb.  Higher  in  6  years,  81  the  Inter.  Arts, 
125  the  B.A.,  24  the  B.Sc.,  2  (in  1888)  the  M.A. 
Classes  in  Schools  are  Examined. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

at  King’s  Cross  to  prepare  for  London  University  Exam¬ 
inations,  and  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local. 

A  Prospectus  and  list  of  successful  candidates  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Weymouth, 

M. A.,  38  Christchurch  Road,  Brondesbury,  London, 

N. W. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Por  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address— Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


Mrs.  Marshall  wishes  to  recommend 
most  highly  a  TRAINED  NURSE  well  suited 
to  take  charge  of  a  School-Infirmary  or  Cottage-Hospital, 
or  to  fill  any  situation  where  nursing-skill  and  experience 
and  trustworthiness  are  required. 

10  Savile  Row,  London,  W. 


A  YOUNG  FRENCHMAN  (23),  B.A. 

of  Paris,  seeks  ENGAGEMENT  for  the  holidays 
or  longer  as  TUTOR  in  School  or  Family.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  salary,  object  being  to  acquire 
English.  Address  — Louis  Montreuil,  RiviCre  S. 
Sauveur,  Honfleur. 


/CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL 

\J  SCHOLAR  desires  ENGAGEMENT  for  July, 
August,  and  September.  Mathematics,  elementary 
Classics,  French,  and  Chemistry.  Experienced.  High¬ 
est  references.  Cricket,  Tennis,  etc.  M.,  16  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Walk,  Stoke  Newington. 


Experienced  teacher  (6  years’ 

reference)  requires  ENGAGEMENT  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Has  successfully  prepared  for  Cambridge  Exams, 
and  Matriculation  in  Arithmetic,  Latin,  Mechanics,  and 
Mathematics.  Would  undertake  English  subjects  if 
necessary.  Capable  of  taking  entire  management  of 
School-work.  Address— Zeta,  11  Cornwallis  Gardens, 
Hastings. 


"TV/TATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

■lYL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  bis  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T-O^DO^.-SHIKLEY’S 

-1— *  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  ls.6d.to  2s.6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


July  1,  1889.] 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


UNIV.  CORK.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 
Just  Published. 

The  Matriculation  Directory.  No.  VI., 
June,  1889,  Is. 

Contents:  Introductory  Hints  —  University 
Regulations  —  Advice  on  the  choice  of  Text¬ 
books  (including  Special  Subjects) — Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  Papers  set  June,  1889  — 
Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination 
Papers  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University 
Correspondence  College : — 

B.  J.  H  ates,  M.A.  Loud.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours 
in  Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  Gold 
Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 

W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Bond.,  First  Class  Honours  in 
Classics  at  It. A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at 
Inter.,  2nd  in  Honours  at  Matric.,  etc., 

H.M,  Fernando,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Two  Gold  Medals. 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  i  ist  in 
English  and  French,  Teacher’s  Diploma,  etc. 

L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter, 
and  Final  ;  B.-es-Sc.,  B.-Os-L.,  Paris  ;  also  of  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

H.  E.  Just,  B.A.  Lond.,  Double  Honours  in  French  and 
German,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  at  Inter. 

W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English). 

G.  Bryan,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Div. 
in  Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Fellow  of  the  Camb. 
Phil.  Soc.,  etc. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry  at  Inter.  Sc.,  and  First  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  it  is  eminently  practical.” — School  Board 
Chronicle. 

“  A  handy  guide  to  the  London  Matriculation  Exam¬ 
ination  ;  it  points  out  the  best  books  to  be  studied  .... 
The  papers  are  followed  by  ‘  Solutions,”  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  of  the  utmost  value.” — Educational  News. 

“To  any  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  London 
examinations,  we  cannot  give  better  advice  than  ‘  obtain 
at  once  a  copy  of  that  directory  specially  prepared  for 
the  particular  examination  for  which  you  intend  to 
sit.’  English  Teacher. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (in 

all  subjects).  June,  1889.  3d. 

Back  Sets  of  Matriculation  Examination  Papers 
{Jan.  1887  to  Jan.  1889)  may  be  had,  price  6d. 
each  set. 

***  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school 
examinations,  each  Paper  has  been  printed  on  a  leaf  by 
itself,  and  may  easily  be  torn  out  without  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid,  Metamoi’plioses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by 
a  First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford 
and  London. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers.  6d.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Part  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 

“  Most  excellent  notes,  occupying  three  times  as  many 
pages  as  are  occupied  by  the  poet’s  lines.”— School 
Board  Chronicle. 

“We  then  have  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
full  and  useful  set  of  notes.  This  seems  to  us  a  very 
useful  edition,  which  will  supply,  we  believe,  nearly 
exactly  what  the  pupil  wants,  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.” — Practical  Teacher. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  By  tbe  Editor  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  XI. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers.  Cd.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Part  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 


W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse, 
15  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1889, 

33 

Students  were  successful,  being  by  far  tbe 
largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  tbis 
Examination. 

All  other  Correspondence  Classes  together  show  only 
One  student  on  the  University  List. 


FREE  GUIDES 
TO  MATRICULATION. 

THU  MATRICULATION  GUIDE. 

Published  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination. 
Contents  :  The  Papers  set  at  the  Examination— 
A  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for  private 
students  preparing  for  the  Examination,  and  to 
editions  of  Authors  prescribed Abstract  of  the 
Regulations.  No.  VI.,  June,  18S9. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  inspired 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  necessities  and  demands 
of  the  occasion.” — School-Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  have  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  excellent  series  of  text  books  now  being 
published  by  the  University  Correspondence  College, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University.  Three 
more  of  these  volumes  have  been  issued  lately,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  as  well  of  these  as  we  were 

of  their  predecessors.  Their  titles  are . 

and  Matriculation  Directory ,  No.  V.,  January,  1889,  a 
copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  candi- 
didate  for  the  Matriculation  Examination.— School 
Guardian. 

MATRICULATION  LATIN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Author ,  Questions,  Unseens,  and 
Grammar. 

MATRICULATION  GREEK. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to,  the  Author  Questions,  Unseens,  and 
Grammar. 

MATRICULATION  FRENCH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar  and  Translation. 
MATRICULATION  GERMAN. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  with  model 
solutions  to  the  Grammar  and  Translation. 
MATRICULATION  ENGLISH. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,  History  and  Geography,  with 
model  solutions  to  all  the  questions. 
MATRICULATION  MATHEMATICS. 

Contents  :  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination  ii. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid.  A  specimen  set 
of  questions  in  these  three  subjects  wjtk  model 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  MECHANICS. 

Contents:  Practical  Guide  to  suitable  books  for 
private  students  preparing  for  the  Examination.  A 
specimen  set  of  Matriculation  Questions,  with  model 
solutions. 

MATRICULATION  CHEMISTRY. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 

Contents  as  above. 

MATRICULATION  MAGNETISM  AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

Contents  as  above. 

The  above  reprints  from  the  Tutorial  Series  of 
University  Correspondence  College,  may  be  had 
post  free  on  application  to— 

TKB  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  London,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- KX - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)-— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6 d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL:  Essay  towards 

Humane  Education,  By  W.  H.  Herford, 
B.A.  Lond. 

“  I  most  strongly  recommend  it.  .  .  .  Let  anyone  who 
has  thought  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  the  young  read  it 
carefully  through.”  —  Sedley  Taylor  in  Cambridge 
Review. 

London:  Wm.  Isbister,  Limited. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or.  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


and 


No. 

No. 

No. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 

No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 

No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective, 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St 


7.  Trees. 

8.  Tbe  HumanFigure. 

9 .  Animals  and  Rustic 

Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


,  E.C. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  (id. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C; 
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J.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS. 

SCHOOL  PRIZES  IN  CLOTH  AND  CALF  BINDING.  ALL  THE  MOST  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

LARGEST  SELECTION-  IN  LONDON. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  IN  VARIOUS  CHOICE  DESIGNS  AND  COLOURS. 

All  Kindergarten  Materials  Kept  in  Stock. 

4  WORSHIP  STREET,  FINSBURY,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION.  BRITISH  SECTION,  CROUP  2.  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  SECTION  4.  ON  SALE  AT  THE  CALICNANI  LIBRARY,  224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 

Third  Edition.  Cloth,  430  pages.  Price  4s.  This  Edition  has  been  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  and  the  Pronunciation  thoroughly  Revised. 

CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH. 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED  WITH  INTERLINEAR  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  ALFRED  HOLLOWAY  {who  igas  assisted  by  Three  Competent  French  Professors ). 


LONDON :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  “  AUTHOR,”  Dunmore  House,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 

“  Everyone  who  desires  to  become  proficient  in  the  French  language,  without  having  to  go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  will  find  this  work  simply  invaluable. 
Unlike  many  conversational  and  other  manuals  which  are  published  with  a  view  of  instilling  the  elements  of  French,  but  which,  alas!  are  so  often  found  wanting  when  the 
student  puts  his  acquirements  to  the  test,  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French,’  by  the  happy  idea  of  interlinear  pronunciation,  at  once  enables  the  reader  to  easily 
render  correctly  the  most  difficult  French  phrases.  So  that  with  the  aid  of  this  work  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  French  without  the 
aid  of  a  Teacher,  Grammar,  or  other  help.  We  can,  therefore,  with  every  confidence  recommend  all  American  travellers  and  tourists  generally  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
useful  book  before  commencing  their  continental  peregrinat  ions.  In  fact,  the  merits  of  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French  ’  need  but  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  thousands  of  English-speaking  pleasure  seekers,  who  will  wend  their  way  Paris-ward  this  year  on  account  of  the  exhibition,  to  be  appreciated.” — The  American 
Traveller. 

“  We  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  book,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  matter  contained  therein  is  just  that  required  by  travellers,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  useful  preparation  for  a  continental  tour  than  a  diligent  study  of  this  book.  The  author  has  used  the  book  himself  successful ly  with  his  pupils,  and 
he  is  fully  justified  in  promising  rapid  progress  in  Practical  French  to  those  making  a  diligent  use  of  the  volume.”— The  Schoolmaster. 

For  Terms  apply  to  Author. 


O-A-SZE^S  ZETTCLIID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  6 d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a- Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

OP  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 


Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Farts  for 

other  Schools. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III.  ...  each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V.  . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII.  each  3d. 


Parts  L,  II.,  III.,  &  V.  ...  each  2d. 

Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.— VI .  bound  2s. 


“Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
cliosen,  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.”— Schoolmaster. 

“Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  iti 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


;  >r!  l.  r! 


.- j.' 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

supplied  by 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Catalogue  and  Lists  free. 


CAREY’S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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Just  Published.  The  Book  for  a  Girl's  Prize. 

The  Qirl>’s  Own  Outboor  Book. 

Containing-  Practical  Help  on  Subjects  relating  to  Girl-Life  when  out  of  doors  or  when  absent  from  the  Family  Circle.  Edited  by  Ctr Alums  Peters. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  4to,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

This  book  contains  a  careful  selection  of  .the  best  articles  on  subjects  necessary  and  interesting  to  Girls,  that  have  appeared  in  The  Girl’s  Own 
Paper.  Each  subject  is  treated  by  a  skilled  and  competent  writer.  The  book  deals  comprehensively  with  all  the  important  outdoor  occupations  and 
amusements  to  which  girls  can  devote  their  time,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  recently  published  “  Girl’s  Own  Indoor  Book.” 


COFTTEUTS. 


Girlhood. 

Social  Amusements. 

Fowl  Rearing. 

Outdoor  Recreations. 

Etiquette. 

The  Botanist. 

The  Seaside. 

Travelling. 

The  Ornithologist. 

Our  Summer  Holidays. 

Shopping  and  Marketing. 

Nick-nacks  made  from  Na¬ 

Holiday  Needlework. 

The  Gardener. 

tural  Objects. 

Photography. 
Astronomy.  ’ 
Outdoor  Music. 
Christian  Work. 


sz-^isriDso^^] 


SCHOOL 


IPiRUCZIES. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN 

INDOOR  BOOK. 

Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  528  pages.  With  over  150 

Illustrations.  Quarto,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Containing  practical  help  to  girls  in  all  matters 
relating  to  their  material  comfort  and  moral  well¬ 
being.  By  the  Author  of  “  How  to  be  Happy  though 
Married,”  Dora  de  Bluquiere,  Dora  Hope,  Marie 
Karger,  Lady  Macfarren,  Lady  Lindsay,  Ernst  Pauer, 
Sir  John  Stainer,  the  Hon.  Victoria  Grosvenor,  John 
O.  Staples,  Canon  Fleming,  Medious,”  Ruth  Lamb, 
Sophia  Caulfield,  and  many  others. 

“  A  complete  repertory  of  female  occupation.”— 
Times. 

“  Our  girls  who  profit  by  the  teaching  will  cer¬ 
tainly  he  as  useful  in  domestic  life  as  ornamental  in 
society.” —  The  Graphic. 


By  the  late  Rev.  J.  G-.  WOOD,  M.A. 

THE  HANDY 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Author  of  “Homes  without 
Hands,”  etc.  With  224  Engravings.  Small  4to, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“  An  excellent  book  for  the  young,  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  written  in  lucid  and  fluent  style.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“A  handsome  volume,  in  which  the  author,  a  well- 
known  naturalist,  tells  his  readers  in  simple,  untech- 
nical  language  the  habits  and  nature  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles.  Mr.  Wood’s  style  is  excellently  adapted 
for  attracting  the  interest  and  insuring  the  attention 
of  even  ordinarily  careless  readers.” — Mail. 


INDOOR  GAMES 

AND  RECREATIONS. 

A  Popular  Encyclopaedia  for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A. 
Hutchison.  Including  Chapters  by  J.  N.  Maske- 
lyue,  Lieut. -Colonel  Cuthell,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
R.N.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  M.A.,  C.  Stansfeld-Hicks, 
Dr.  Stradling,  and  others.  With  Engravings. 
Quarto,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.  A  splendid 
Gift  Book  for  Boys.  The  articles  composing  it  have 
appeared  in  the  various  volumes  of  the  “  Boy’s  Own 
Paper,"  many  of  which  are  now  quite  out  of  print. 
“No  more  valuable  gift-book  could  be  chosen  for 
young  people  with  active  brains." — Saturday  Revieiv. 


Please  write  for  the  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


London:  “LEISURE  HOUR”  Office,  56  Paternoster  Row;  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Highest  Award  for  Educational  Literature. 


MELBOURNE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 

THE  NEW 

GRANVILLE  STANDARD  COPY-BOOKS. 

A  THOROUGHLY  GOOD  SET  OF  WRITING  BOOKS. 

Price  Twopence  each.  18s.  per  gross  net. 

ENGRAVED  IN  THE  BEST  STYLE ;  PRINTED  ON  THE  BEST 
FABER;  BOUND  IN  STRONG  COVERS. 

The  Series  consists  of  Twelve  Books,  21  pages  each,  two  for  each 

Standard  or  Class. 

*#*  Also  a  Cheaper  Series,  consisting  of  Twelve  Books,  22  pages  each. 

Two  for  each  Standard. 

Price  One  Penny  each.  9s,  per  gross  net. 


SPECIMEN  PAGES  ON  APPLICATION. 


“  An  excellent  series  of  copy-books.  The  writing-  is  clear  and  bold, 
combining  legibility  with  beauty.” — Schoolmaster . 

“  The  head -lines  are  designed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children 
grammatical,  historical,  and  geographical  facts  that  will  be  useful  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  standard  examinations.” — School  Guardian. 

“  We  recommend  these  books  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  large  percentages  and  satisfy  inspectors  in  the  subject  of  hand¬ 
writing.” — Schoolmistress. 

“  I  consider  this  series  the  best  in  the  market.  The  paper  is  excellent, 
while  the  copies  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  teaching  the  class-subjects.” 
— Head  Master. 


London :  BURNS  &  OATES,  Limited. 

Granville  Mansions,  Orchard  Street,  W,  ;  and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  PRICE  6s.  EACH. 

HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING. 

By  G.  RICKS,  B.Sc. 

With  Sixteen  Full  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  and 

Numerous  Diagrams  in  each  Pol.  Crown  Ho,  cloth. 

Vol.  I.,  For  Boys  and  Girls.  Yol.  II.,  For  Boys. 

The  Schoolmaster  says : — 

1  ‘  In  Book  I.  the  Author  shows  how  the  Kindergarten  idea  can  be  carried 
into  actual  practice  in  the  various  standards  of  our  public  elementary 
schools,  and  a  delightful  field  of  work  it  opens  up  to  the  restless,  eager, 
inquiring  little  ones  who  are  feverishly  desirous  of  using  their  eyes  and 
hands,  and  satisfying  their  curiosity  about  everything  they  can  see  or 
touch.  Here  boys  and  girls  are  shown  how  to  make  charming  patterns 
with  coloured  Kindergarten  tablets,  and  afterwards  how  to  cut  out  pretty 
designs  of  more  or  less  intricate  character  by  means  of  folded  paper ;  then, 
as  a  further  stage,  how  to  draw  and  colour  similar  designs  from  the  blank, 
to  he  afterwards  cut  out  and  mounted.  One  of  the  charms  of  the  hook  is 
the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  sixteen  plates  which  illustrate  it  have  been 
drawn  and  coloured  ;  they  are,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  publishing  firm,  as  is  also  the  printing,  paper,  and  general 
get-up  of  the  hook. 

“  Book  II.  is  written  for  hoys  only,  and  draws  us  still  closer  to  the 
workshop.  Starting  with  Kindergarten  cubes,  to  he  drawn  in  plan  and 
elevation,  the  lad  is  led  along  a  pleasant  path,  where  his  itchiDg  fingers 
find  delightful  occupation  in  cutting  out  and  shaping  in  wood  various 
things,  first  from  actual  objects,  and  afterwards  from  working  drawings, 
learning,  meanwhile,  the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  woods  used  and  the 
tools  he  handles,  with  plenty  of  scope  given  him  for  originality  of  design 
and  deftness  of  handiwork.  The  plates  are  numerous,  and  are  splendid 
specimens  of  drawing  and  printing  in  tint,  while  the  paper  and  bind¬ 
ing  are  excellent.  We  must  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Ricks  on  giving 
teachers  such  an  alluring  solution  to  the  problem  how  to  carry  into  prac¬ 
tice  a  training  for  two  of  our  active  senses ;  and  the  children  who  will 
receive  this  new  training  on  a  most  welcome  relief  to  the  usual  monotony 
which  has  hitherto  been  inseparable  from  school-work.” 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  June  12th,  1889. 

The  Chair  haying  been  taken  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Daniel,  M. A.,  delivered  the  following  Lecture: — 

COMMON  FAULTS  IN  TEACHING!  CONSIDERED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

The  critic  who  proposes  to  speak  of  Common  Faults  in 
Teaching  has  no  lack  of  matter  to  complain  of,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  move  a  step  in  education  without  committing  some  fault  or 
other.  We  may,  for  instance,  teach  a  subject  but  not  the  child, 
or  a  child  and  not  the  subject;  we  may  teach  the  right  class  of 
subjects  in  wrong  ways,  or  the  wrong  class  of  subjects  in  right 
ways  ;  we  may  do  too  much  for  our  pupils  or  too  little  ;  we  ihay 
teach  the  class,  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  individual,  or  the 
individual  and  not  the  class ;  we  may  attempt  too  much  or  too 
little ;  we  may  use  a  method,  suitable  at  one  stage  of  development, 
in  teaching  children  who  are  passing  through  a  very  different 
stage ;  we  may  cultivate  one  side  of  a  child’s  mind  at  the  expense 
of  another;  we  may,  in  short,  commit  mistakes  in  teaching  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  avoid  mistakes. 
We  may  follow  what  appear  to  be  the  best  examples.  It  has  not 
been  left  for  us  to  discover  the  whole  of  the  secrets  of  education. 
Education  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  if  not  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  us  that  certain 
methods  of  instruction  are  more  successful  than  others.  We  may 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  our  predecessors  and,  while  avoiding 
their  blunders,  appropriate  their  discoveries.  Hence  the 
enormous  importance  to  the  would-be  teacher  of  studying  the 
History  of  Education,  and  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  some 
school  where  he  may  at  once  enter  upon  the  possession  of  the 
highest  form  to  which  the  Art  of  Education  has  been  brought. 

But  there  is  something  more  wanted  than  good  models,  and 
that  is,  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  principles  on  which 
successful  education,  whatever  be  its  methods,  depends.  Without 
such  a  comprehension  we  are  liable  to  rob  the  best  methods  of 
much  of  their  value,  through  the  mechanical  way  in  which, 
regardless  of  varying  circumstances,  we  apply  them ;  and  we 
shall  be  unable,  except  by  accident,  to  improve  on  the  practice  of 
our  predecessors.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  extent  to  which 
intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  education  makes  a  vast 
difference  not  only  in  its  results,  but  in  the  character  of  the  work 
itself.  The  dullest  subject  and  the  dullest  child  become  inter¬ 


esting  when  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  are  set  to  work  to 
make  the  subject  interesting  and  the  child  acute. 

Now  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the  teacher  must  be 
guided  ?  I  know  of  none  that  do  not  rest  upon  the  laws  of  body 
and  mind.  We  must  conquer  Nature  by  obeying  her.  We  cannot 
teach  ivliat  we  like,  but  only  what  a  child  is  capable  of  assimi¬ 
lating.  We  cannot  teach  lioiv  we  like,  but  only  as  Nature  will 
allow  us  to  teach.  In  other  words,  all  our  methods  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  what  a  child  is,  and  a  knowledge  of  child  nature  is 
indispensable  to  intelligent  education.  I  do  not  propose,  in  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  attempt  any  general  survey  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  but  I  will  single  out  a  few  here  and  there  to 
illustrate  the  close  connection  between  theory  and  practice. 
This  I  do  the  more  readily  because  I  have  found  many  teachers 
sceptical  about  the  practical  value  of  mental  science.  It  is 
sometimes  argued,  in  depreciation  of  the  study  of  the  science  that 
underlies  art,  that  a  ploughman  will  not  drive  a  straigliter 
furrow  for  knowing  Euclid,  nor  a  cook  make  a  better  plum¬ 
pudding  for  knowing  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  ingredients. 
I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  as  regards  ploughmen  and 
cooks,  though  I  can  conceive  cases  where  the  ploughman  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  little  geometry,  and  the  cook  all  the  better 
for  a  little  chemistry ;  but  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  either  the  ploughman  or  the 
cook.  It  deals  with  much  more  difficult  problems,  in  the  solution 
of  which  rule  of  thumb,  skill,  and  the  l’ecipes  of  some  educational 
Mrs.  Beeton  go  but  a  little  way. 

I  have  said  enough  by  way  of  preface.  Let  us  come  to 
business  and,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  definite  order  of 
procedure,  let  us  follow  the  ordinary  classification  of  the  human 
faculties. 

We  all  know  that  Attention  is  a  condition  of  all  mental 
processes.  We  cannot  observe,  recall  our  observations,  analyse 
them,  classify  them,  combine  them,  or  reason  from  them,  without 
Attention.  And  as  it  is  with  our  own  independent  efforts  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  so  it  is  in  teaching,  which  is,  properly, 
only  a  mode  of  stimulating  the  efforts  of  our  pupils.  If  our 
pupils  are  not  attending  to  us,  our  labours,  no  matter  how 
excellent,  are  thrown  away.  We  are  wasting  our  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.  The  pitcher  is  not  beneath  the  spout.  This  last, 
by  the  way,  is  a  most  inadequate  illustration,  for  a  pitcher  is  the 
passive  recipient  of  the  water  which  flows  into  it,  whereas  the 
child  must  be  an  active  recipient  before  the  stream  of  knowledge 
can  flow  into  his  mind  at  all.  “We  learn,”  it  has  been  said, 
“  only  so  much  as  we  teach  ourselves.”  We  cannot  transfer 
knowledge  from  our  mind  to  the  minds  of  our  pupils  as  we  could 
transfer  some  material  object  from  one  room  to  another.  The 
pupil  must  do  something  for  himself,  and  the  first  thing  for  him 
to  do  is  to  attend  to  his  teacher,  the  next  to  attend  to  whatever 
his  teacher  sets  him  to  do. 

Now  I  constantly  find  that  teachers  disregard  this  essential 
preliminary.  They  begin  to  teach  before  the  pitcher  is  under 
the  spout,  and  often  continue  to  teach  long  after  the  pitcher  has 
moved  away.  They  forget  that  the  human  pitcher  has  power  of 
locomotion,  of  expansion,  and  of  contraction,  and  that  it  has  an 
unfortunate  propensity  to  get  from  under  the  spout  or  contract 
its  mouth,  even  while  seeming  to  be  perfectly  still.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  propensity  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  our  schools  never  enters  the  pitcher.  It  is  simply  spilled. 
More  serious  even  than  the  loss  of  information  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  teacher  is  the  failure,  consequent  upon  in¬ 
attention,  of  the  child’s  independent  efforts  to  perform  the  task 
assigned  him.  If  he  gives  but  a  corner  of  his  mind  to  matters 
which  demand  the  whole,  his  progress  will  be  commensurate  with 
his  attention.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  “  a  man  who  trains 
monkeys  to  act  in  plays  used  to  purchase  common  kinds  from 
the  Zoological  Society,  at  the  price  of  five  pounds  each ;  but  he 
offered  to  give  double  the  price,  if  he  might  keep  three  or  four  of 
them  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  select  one.  When  asked  how  he 
could  possibly  learn  so  soon  whether  a  particular  monkey  could 
turn  out  a  good  actor,  he  answered  that  it  all  depended  on  their 
power  of  attention.  If  when  he  was  talking  or  explaining  any¬ 
thing  to  a  monkey,  its  attention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a 
fly  on  the  wall  or  other  trifling  object,  the  case  was  hopeless.  If 
he  tried  by  punishment  to  make  an  inattentive  monkey  act,  it 
turned  sulky.  On  the  other  hand,  a  monkey  which  carefully 
attended  to  him  could  always  be  trained.”  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  how  much  of  the  monkey  nature  there  is  in  man,  but  there  is 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  a  monkey.  It  is  not 
only  inattentive  monkeys  that  are  attracted  by  “  a  fly  on  the  wall 
or  other  trifling  object.”  Most  of  us  have  to  deal  with  children 
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whose  attention  goes  out  to  flies  and  othei’  trifling  objects  more 
readily  than  to  matters  of  importance.  They  are  not  absolutely 
inattentive;  but  unfortunately  they  attend  to  the  wrong  thing. 
They  are  under  some  spout,  but  it  is  the  wrong  spout. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  Attention  which  are  often  dis¬ 
regarded — one  negative,  the  other  positive,  one  the  removal  of  all 
sources  of  distraction,  the  other  our  rendering  of  the  work  in 
hand  interesting.  At  every  moment  our  attention  is  solicited  by 
a  variety  of  candidates  all  anxious  for  notice,  and,  as  usual,  the 
most  clamorous  is  generally  the  most  successful.  The  teacher 
will  greatly  increase  his  chances  of  success  by  reducing  the 
number  of  his  rivals.  Like  eastern  potentates  he  should  tolerate 
no  rival  near  his  throne.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  often  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  multiply  them.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  in 
Object  Lessons  and  Science  Lessons  to  provide  each  pupil  with 
specimens  for  personal  observation  and  experiment,  but  there  is 
this  danger  in  the  practice.  The  specimen  may  beat  the  teacher 
out  of  the  field,  and,  though  this  might  seem  a  de. sir  aide  object, 
inasmuch  as  Nature  is,  in  her  own  department,  the  better 
teacher  of  the  two,  yet  there  are  moments  when  the  human 
teacher  ought  to  be  heard,  and  when  pupils  ought  to  attend  to 
him.  To  secure  this  we  need  special  means  for  withdrawing 
attention  from  the  specimen  and  directing  it  to  the  teacher  at 
the  right  moment.  Objects  for  examination,  whether  exhibited 
before  the  whole  class  or  placed  before  each  child  separately, 
should  be  exposed  only  -when  needed,  and  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  done  with.  Every  material  object  within  the  range  of 
children’s  senses  and  fingers  admits  of  an  endless  variety  of 
observations  and  experiments,  some  of  which  are  not  of  a  strictly 
scientific  character,  and  may  be  wholly  irrelevant.  I  have  known 
a  teacher  place  her  specimens  inside  an  envelope  laid  upon  the 
desk  before  each  child.  The  specimens  were  taken  out  wrhen 
wanted,  and  returned  to  their  hiding  place  when  done  with. 
This  was  an  excellent  artifice  as  far  as  it  went,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  envelope  itself  was  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  series 
of  experiments  on  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium.  An 
envelope  has  four  sides  and  four  corners,  on  each  of  which 
attempts  may  be  made  to  balance  it.  It  can  be  poised  in  the 
middle  on  the  tip  of  a  finger.  It  has  a  flap,  which  can  be  lifted 
at  various  angles.  It  can  be  made  to  stand  by  resting  it  on  one 
side  and  the  tip  of  the  flap.  And  these  and  many  other  such 
opportunities  were  seized,  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  In  the  absence  of  specimens,  children  will  find  con¬ 
venient  objects  of  distraction,  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
experiments  in  an  ordinary  penholder,  in  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  back  of  a  book,  in  the  motion  of  the  cover  of  an  ink-pot,  in 
the  examination  of  their  fingers,  to  say  nothing  of  furtive  explo¬ 
rations  of  the  contents  of  their  pockets.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
distraction  may  be,  you  must  remember  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  other  things,  the  less  is  given  to 
you.  The  law  of  Mental  Science  is — The  greater  the  area  over 
which  attention  is  spread,  the  less  intense  will  it  be  on  any 
point  in  that  area.  Plurihus  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus. 
My  advice,  therefore,  is,  Do  not  rest  content  without  obtaining 
the  whole  of  your  pupils’  attention.  Withdraw  objects  from 
observation  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with.  If  they  must  be 
repeatedly  examined  provide  some  contrivance,  such  as  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper,  by  which  they  may  be  covered  when  not  wanted. 
Remove  all  objects  that  are  not  needed  for  the  lesson.  Keep  the 
fingers  out  of  mischief  by  insisting  on  folded  arms ;  keep  the 
eyes  out  of  mischief  by  insisting  on  their  being  fixed  on  you. 
The  attitude  of  attention  favours  the  act  of  attention.  The 
attitude  is  not  enough  in  itself,  and  is  often  very  deceptive.  A 
child  looks  at  you  as  if  he  were  hanging  upon  your  Jips  as  you 
unfold  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  all  the  time  he  is 
speculating  whether  there  will  be  three  eggs  or  four  eggs  in  the 
thrush’s  nest  which  he  is  going  to  rob  after  school.  But  the 
attitude  of  attention  minimizes  the  sources  of  distraction,  and 
by  a  curious  reaction  on  the  mind  tends  to  arouse  the  meutal 
condition  desired. 

I  would  recommend  teachers,  however,  to  depend  less  on  drill 
than  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  and  of  the  share 
taken  in  its  investigation  by  the  pupils.  Make  the  lesson 
interesting  and  you  will  witness  a  miracle.  The  pitchers  will 
run  to  the  spout  of  their  own  accord  ;  their  mouths  will  expand ; 
their  necks  will  stretch  out ;  their  containing  power  will  swell 
visibly.  The  fly  on  the  wall  will  buzz  for  them  in  vain.  The 
once  welcome  barrel-organ  will  be  unanimously  voted  by  them  an 
obtrusive  nuisance. 

I  pass  on  to  lessons  demanding  the  employment  of  the  observ¬ 
ing  faculty,  and  here  the  commonest  error  I  find  is  the  neglect  of 
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observation.  Children  are  not  sufficiently  required  to  use  their 
senses.  They  are  allowed  to  observe  by  deputy.  They  look  at 
Nature  through  the  spectacles  of  books,  and  through  the  eyes  of 
the  teacher,  but  do  not  observe  for  themselves.  It  might  be 
expected  that  in  object  lessons  and  science  lessons,  which  are 
specially  intended  to  cultivate  the  observing  faculty,  this  fault 
would  be  avoided,  but  I  do  not  find  that  such  is  the  case.  I  often 
hear  lessons  on  objects  that  are  not  object  lessons  at  all.  The 
object  is  not  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  eloquent  though  it  is, 
and  capable  though  it  is  of  adapting  its  teaching  to  the  youngest 
child  who  interrogates  it.  The  teacher  buries  it  under  a  heap  of 
words  and  second-hand  statements,  thereby  converting  the 
object  lesson  into  a  verbal  lesson  and  throwing  away  golden 
opportunities  of  forming  the  scientific  habit  of  mind.  Now 
mental  science  teaches  us  that  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  material  world  can  come  to  us  only  through  our 
senses,  and  through  the  right  senses.  If  we  had  no  senses  we 
should  know  nothing  about  the  material  world  at  all ;  if  we  had  a 
sense  less  we  should  be  cut  off  from  a  whole  class  of  facts  ;  if  we 
had  as  many  senses  as  are  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius 
in  Voltaire’s  novel,  our  knowledge  would  be  proportionately 
greater  than  it  is  now.  Words  cannot  compensate  for  sensations. 
The  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  would  not  explain  to  a  deaf  man  what 
music  is,  or  to  a  blind  man  what  scarlet  is.  Yet  I  have  frequently 
seen  teachers  wholly  disregard  these  obvious  truths.  They  have 
taught  as  though  their  pupils  had  eyes  that  saw  not,  and  ears 
that  heard  not,  and  noses  that  smelled  not,  and  palates  that 
tasted  not,  and  skins  that  felt  not,  and  muscles  that  would  not 
work.  They  have  insisted  on  taking  the  words  out  of  Nature’s 
mouth  and  speaking  for  her.  They  have  thought  it  dero¬ 
gatory  to  play  a  subordinate  part  to  the  object  itself.  Like 
Bottom  in  the  play,  they  have  -wished  to  play  all  the  leading 
parts,  from  the  lion’s  to  Thisbe’s.  With  what  result  I  need 
not  say.  Now  in  object  lessons  and  science  lessons  the 
teacher  must  be  content  with  the  humble  duties  of  a 
demonstrator.  He  must  let  Nature  teach  for  herself,  and 
content  himself  with  arranging  the  order  of  her  teaching,  getting 
his  pupils  to  ask  her  the  right  questions  in  the  right  sort  of  way, 
securing  opportunities  for  her  replies  to  be  fairly  heard,  recording 
her  answers  in  intelligible  and  accurate  language,  and  registering 
them  in  convenient  forms  for  remembering.  Hitherto  he  has 
overshadowed  both  Nature  and  his  pupil;  he  must  be  taught  by 
meutal  science  to  know  his  place.  There  is  a  good  deal  for  him 
to  do  yet,  but  he  will  never  do  much  as  a  teacher  until  he  has 
disabused  his  mind  of  the  error  that  he  is  the  teacher.  He  is 
only  one  of  a  crowd  of  teachers,  and  in  Nature’s  school  he  must 
be  content  with  the  post  of  assistant.  Yes,  head-master  though 
he  be,  he  must  come  down  from  his  high  stool  and  let  Nature 
take  his  place. 

In  order  that  children  may  interrogate  Nature  for  themselves, 
specimens  should,  wherever  it  is  possible,  be  placed  before  each 
child  and  opportunities  should  be  afforded  for  each  child  to 
experiment,  care  being  taken  to  restrict  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  to  proper  times.  A  single  specimen  held  up  before  a  large 
class  is  not  enough  ;  it  can  be  observed  only  with  the  eye  and  with 
that  very  imperfectly.  An  experiment  performed  before  a  class  is 
not  enough ;  it  should  be  repeated,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards, 
by  each  pupil.  It  is  only  in  personal  intercourse  that  Nature 
gives  up  her  secrets.  She  never  tells  the  whole  of  her  mind 
through  the  medium  of  others.  We  must  know  her  personally 
and  consult  her  personally.  We  must  experiment  for  ourselves 
as  we  observe  for  ourselves,  and  we  shall  learn  as  much  through 
our  failures  as  our  successes.  There  is  this  further  advantage  in 
personal  experiment — the  truths  learnt  are  wrought  into  our 
life  history,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves.  They  are 
converted  from  objective  into  subjective  truths.  We  forget 
the  statements  of  books,  but  we  rarely  forget  the  teaching  of 
experiments  which  we  have  ourselves  performed. 

My  next  point  is  that  you  can  rarely  observe  any  object  well 
without  having  some  object  with  which  to  compare  it.  Mental 
science  teaches  us  that  all  our  knowledge  is  of  resemblances  and 
differences,  that  all  we  can  say  of  any  object  is  that  it  is  like 
some  other  object  or  class  of  objects  or  unlike  them.  It  follows 
that  in  all  lessons  of  observation  and  experiment  we  must  have 
materials  for  comparison.  Now  when  teachers  give  an  object 
lesson  or  science  lesson  I  often  find  that  they  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  specimens  of  the  object,  or  with  experiments  directly 
bearing  on  the  scientific  truth  to  be  established,  but  they  forget 
the  need  of  illustrations  for  comparison  and  contrast.  If  they 
are  giving  a  lesson  on  the  sparrow  they  think  they  have  done  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  them  in  providing  a 
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sparrow,  whereas  they  will  want  a  dozen  birds  besides,  one  with 
a  different  build,  another  with  a  different  beak,  another  with 
different  wings,  another  with  different  tail,  and  so  on.  If  they 
are  giving  a  lesson  on  Oxygen,  they  will  need  not  only  experi¬ 
ments  on  oxygen,  but  on  a  number  of  other  gases  that  resemble 
or  differ  from  oxygen.  Here  let  me  remind  you  that  the  closer 
the  objects  compared  are  brought  together  in  time  and  space 
the  more  effective  will  the  comparison  be. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  Memory.  One  of  the 
commonest  mistakes  committed  with  regard  to  memory  is  the 
disregard  of  the  conditions  of  retentiveness.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  retentive  faculty  is  an  independent  faculty  coordinate  with 
Observation,  Judgment,  Reason,  &c.,  whereas  it  is  a  phenomenon 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculties.  We  do  not 
observe  a  thing  and  remember  it  by  twro  different  processes,  but 
we  find  that,  if  we  observe  we  do  remember,  and  the  more  care¬ 
fully  wre  observe  the  better  we  remember.  So  with  the  other 
faculties.  If  I  wish  to  remember  the  contents  of  a  general  idea,  I 
go  through  the  process  by  which  the  idea  was  formed,  noting 
wherein  the  things  from  which  it  is  derived  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  and  wherein  they  differ  from  other  things.  I  do  not 
remember  the  idea  by  a  separate  effort,  but  if  I  go  through  the 
process  OL  generalisation  I  find  that  I  do  remember.  If  I  wish  to 
remember  a  line  of  reasoning,  whether  inductive  or  deductive,  I 
go  through  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  conclusion  is 
reached,  and  I  find  I  do  remember.  It  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  repeat  these  processes  again  and  again,  but  the  effect  of  repetition 
is  only  to  enable  me  to  observe  better,  conceive  more  accurately, 
reason  more  clearly,  and  so  forth.  Words  can,  of  course,  be 
remembered  without  going  through  the  mental  processes  by 
which  our  ideas  are  obtained;  but  words  arc  not  ideas,  and  if  the 
ideas  arc  not  in  our  minds  the  words  that  designate  them  are 
powerless  to  call  them  into  existence.  A  blind  man  may 
remember  what  some  one  has  told  him  about  the  colour  of  a  rose, 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour.  A  child  may 
remember  the  definition  of  a  plane,  and  yet  have  no  idea  of  a 
plane.  He  may  remember  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  and  yet  be 
utterly  unable  to  follow  the  reasoning. 

Now  the  common  fault  of  teachers  is  to  try  to  impart  ideas 
and  truths  without  going  through  the  mental  processes  by  which 
they  are  arrived  at.  They  try  to  get  the  memory  to  dispense 
with  the  faculties  on  which  it  is  dependent.  They  communicate 
through  words  information  that  children  can  only  acquire  through 
observation ;  they  teach  classifications  without  getting  their 
pupils  to  see  the  principles  on  which  the  classifications  are  based  ; 
they  teach  definitions  which  do  not  define  because  the  significance 
of  genus  and  differentia  has  never  been  apprehended  ;  they  teach 
conclusions  apart  from  their  premisses ;  they  teach  rules  without 
first  establishing  them.  Memory  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  mind; 
she  is  treated  as  a  drudge,  whilst  her  sister  faculties  are  left  in 
comparative  idleness.  She  is  expected  to  preserve  what  was 
never  confided  to  her,  and  to  restore  in  order  what  was  entrusted 
to  her  in  confusion.  We  give  her  “  words,  words,  words,”  and 
expect  her  to  give  us  in  return  ideas.  We  cultivate  her,  as  we 
facetiously  say,  and  expect  to  gather  where  we  have  not  slrawed. 
All  this  arises  from  the  confusion  of  verbal  knowledge  with  real 
knowledge.  Once  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  real  knowledge  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  without  the  exercise  of  the  appropriate  faculties, 
and  you  will  no  longer  trust  to  the  alchemy  of  memory.  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit.  Teachers  seem  sometimes  surprised  at  their 
pupils  forgetting,  whereas  the  pupils,  perhaps,  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  remember  but  the  empty  symbols  of  knowledge.  They 
are  astonished  at  the  muddle-headedness  of  their  pupils,  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  the  knowledge,  reproduced  in  a  state  of 
muddle,  was  stowed  away  in  a  state  of  muddle,  for  which  they 
are  themselves  responsible.  They  might  as  reasonably  expect 
to  find  an  empty  purse  fill  itself  with  gold,  or  the  contents  of  an 
old  drawer  sort  themselves.  I  would  say  to  them,  Do  not  in  the 
first  instance  ti’ouble  about  Memory.  See  that  the  other  faculties 
do  their  work,  and  Memory  will  not  fail  to  do  hers.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  is  no  original  difference  in  the  retentive  power  of 
different  memories.  Far  from  it.  But  I  am  convinced  that  most 
of  the  complaints  we  hear  of  bad  memories  are  groundless.  The 
real  defect  lies  further  back.  We  never  properly  observed,  and 
we  do  not  possess  correct  images  ;  we  never  properly  compared, 
and  we  do  not  possess  distinct  ideas ;  we  never  properly  noted 
the  relations  of  ideas,  and  do  not  possess  correct  judgment ;  we 
never  properly  compared  our  judgments,  and  have  not  drawn 
correct  conclusions. 

Teachers  are  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
repeating  information  and  mental  processes.  They  sometimes 


seem  to  think  that  it  is  enough  to  utter  a  statement  to  secure  its 
being  remembered,  whereas  it  will  often  require  to  be  made 
again  and  again,  illustrated  in  a  dozen  different  ways  and 
recurred  to  over  and  over.  The  younger  the  class  and  the  duller 
the  child,  the  greater  the  need  of  repetition  and  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  avoid  that  satiety  which  repetition  is  apt 
to  produce. 

Repetition  is  as  necessary  to  remembering  the  processes  of 
thought  as  to  the  memory  of  words  and  facts.  We  do  not  take 
in  the  wrhole  of  an  object  at  a  single  observation.  We  perceive 
only  so  much  as  we  attend  to.  Hence  with  each  observation  our 
percept  will  grow  fuller,  clearer,  more  accurate,  more  distinct. 
YVe  do  not  take  in  a  general  idea  at  once.  At  first,  perhaps,  we 
embrace  too  much,  then  too  little.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  we 
conceive  what  it  properly  includes  and  what  it  excludes.  We  do 
not  take  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  at  once.  It  takes  some  time  to 
know  exactly  what  it  is  we  have  to  prove,  and  what  are  the 
premisses  at  our  disposal.  If  the  chain  of  reasoning  be  long  and 
involved,  we  require  time  to  grow  familiar  with  the  route. 

The  necessity  of  repetition  is  greatly  diminished  whenever  a 
new  idea  is  accompanied  by  emotional  excitement,  as  of  surprise, 
wonder,  admiration,  awe,  &c.  Feeling  burns  in  impressions.  It 
has  been  said  that  you  do  not  need  to  be  twice  pitched  out  of  a  gig 
in  the  same  place  to  remember  the  spot  where  the  accident 
occurred.  I  often  think  that  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the  range  of  emotions  at  their  command.  They  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  human  mind  of  wonderful  compass,  capable  of 
discoursing  most  eloquent  music,  and  yet,  like  Rosenkranz  and 
Guildenstern,  with  the  recorders,  they  cannot  command  it  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony.  They  can  fret  their  pupils  but  not  play 
on  them.  They  deliver  themselves  of  what  they  have  to  say  as 
if  they  were  machines,  addressing  machines,  regardless  of  the 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  self-regarding,  social  and  other  emotions 
by  which,  not  only  the  work  of  memory,  but  all  mental  work 
might  be  brightened  and  facilitated.  They  have  numberless 
levers  by  which  they  might  stir  inert  and  iudifferent  minds,  and 
yet  they  never  touch  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.  Yet  every¬ 
body  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  remember  whatever  is  connected 
with  some  pleasant  or  painful  association.  The  emotion,  besides 
exalting  the  whole  frame,  compels  attention  at  the  time;  if  it  be 
pleasant  to  dwell  upon,  it  is  often  revived  in  memory  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  again ;  if  it  is  painful  to  dwell 
upon,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  relative  pleasure  in  knowing  that  it 
is  past,  and  in  contrasting  it  with  happier  circumstances.  A 
good  story,  a  touch  of  humour,  a  stroke  of  wit,  a  flash  of  surprise 
often  fixes  indelibly  some  important  fact  in  the  memory. 

Quanquam  ridentem  dicerc  verum 

Quid  vetat  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  art  of  memory,  so  far  as  there 
is  such  an  art,  consists  in  attending  to  the  three  A’s— Attention, 
Arrangement,  and  Association.  I  have  already  spoken  of  Atten¬ 
tion.  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  other  two  A’s,  and  first 
with  regard  to  Arrangement.  In  every  lesson  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  gather  up  its  results  into  a  neat  and  easily 
remembered  form  that  will  ease  the  grasp  of  memory  and 
facilitate  reproduction.  A  well-ordered  lesson  is  itself  helpful  to 
the  memory,  but  over  and  above  this  the  teacher  should  register 
the  points  established  in  his  lessons  and  arrange  them  in  a  logical 
and  lucid  way.  Mr.  F.  Harrison  recently  said,  “  The  examinee’s 
memory  is  a  ten-day  memory,  very  sharp,  clear,  methodical,  for 
the  moment,  like  the  memory  cultivated  by  a  busy  laAvyer,  full 
of  dates  of  three  different  courses,  of  four  distinct  causes,  of  five 
divisions  of  this  and  six  phases  of  the  other.  It  is  a  memory 
deliberately  trained  to  carry  a  quantity  of  things  with  sharp 
edges  in  convenient  order  for  a  very  short  time.  The  feats 
which  the  examinee  can  perform  are  like  the  feats  of  a  conjurer 
with  bottles  and  knives.”  This  criticism  was  not,  I  am  sure, 
intended  to  discourage  method  in  the  acquisition  and  storage  of 
knowledge,  but  only  superficial  artifices  and  trivial  dodges  for 
assisting  the  portative  memory  with  a  view  to  examinations.  It 
is  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  natural  order  and  logical 
relations,  but  a  satire  on  those  slender  threads  which  are  supplied 
by  crammers  and  professors  of  mnemonics  for  holding  together, 
for  a  short  time,  bunches  of  facts  that  might  be  held  together  by 
the  imperishable  bond  of  logical  or  causal  relation.  I  have  only 
one  caution  to  give  on  the  subject  of  arrangement.  As  far  as 
possible  let  your  pupils  arrange  and  analyse  for  themselves. 
Ready-made  abstracts  are  of  little  value.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
analysis  and  arrangement  that  we  grow  intimate  with  a  subject 
and  learn  the  value  of  a  luminous  order. 
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Another  great  help  in  the  reproduction  of  knowledge  is  a 
judicious  use  of  the  laws  of  Association.  There  are  associations 
and  associations.  Teachers  make  too  large  a  use  of  those  of 
mere  contiguity,  and  too  little  of  those  that  arc  rational.  It  is 
not  enough  to  supply  our  pupils  with  knowledge,  they  need  clues 
for  its  recovery.  What  shall  the  clues  he  ?  I  know  none  com¬ 
parable  to  the  heads  of  scientific  classification  aud  the  relations 
of  causality.  Categories  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  labels  on 
a  set  of  pigeon-holes  ;  they  help  us  to  put  our  hands  at  once  on 
what  we  want  without  upsetting  the  whole  collection,  and  there¬ 
with  our  own  temper ;  and  they  have  the  further  advantage  of 
contributing  to  exhaustive  treatment.  The  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  once  grasped,  can  be  easily  recovered.  So  can  the 
relations  of  premisses  and  conclusion.  In  utilizing  the  higher 
associations,  teachers  will  do  well  to  remember  that  their  pupils 
are  the  most  inveterate  of  crammers,  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
short  cuts,  tips,  and  dodges.  They  have  reduced  the  economy  of 
effort  to  a  science,  and  will  tell  you  to  a  nicety  which  is  the  more 
effective  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view — learning  by  heart  or 
understanding  a  principle — mastering  the  logic  or  cramming  a 
mnemonic.  The  best  way  to  counteract  this  tendency  is  to  make 
the  yielding  to  it  unprofitable.  When  cramming  ceases  to  pay, 
teachers  will  cease  to  ci’am,  and  pupils  will  cease  to  cram. 
Examiners  often  complain  of  the  undigested  knowledge  which 
pupils  tumble  out  upon  their  papers.  The  correction  of  the  evil 
is  in  their  own  hands.  Let  examiners  cease  to  ask  cpiestions 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  portative  memory  and  the  portative 
memory  will  cease  to  be  exclusively  cultivated.  Ask  for  know¬ 
ledge,  if  you  like,  but  always,  if  possible,  in  new  combinations 
that  require  from  the  pupil  some  independent  effort  either  of 
arrangement,  expression,  or  inference.  I  remember  reading  of 
Professor  de  Morgan  that  shortly  before  an  examination  he 
observed  that  his  pupils  had  ill  prepared  their  ordinary  work  and 
were  giving  him  very  little  of  their  attention.  “  I  know  what’s 
the  meaning  of  this,”  he  said,  “you  are  cramming  up  for  the 
examination,  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  get  questions  at  the 
examination  which  all  the  cramming  you  are  capable  of  will  not 
enable  you  to  answer.”  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  examinations,  I  should  like  to 
say  that,  while  I  heartily  concur  in  much  that  has  been  said 
against  competitive  examinations,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  I 
attach  the  very  highest  value  to  examinations  as  an  instrument 
of  education.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  constantly 
digging  up  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  see  if  it  grows,  and  this 
metaphor  is  supposed  to  settle  the  whole  question.  But  Mental 
Science  teaches  us  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  grows  by  being 
plucked  up,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  plucked  up.  If  you  leave 
it  alone  it  will  immediately  begin  to  die.  Your  facts  will  undergo 
strange  transformations ;  your  ideas  will  grow  hazy  ;  your  long 
lines  of  reasoning  will  unlink  themselves  and  refuse  to  reform  at 
your  bidding.  “  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man,”  said 
Sidney  Smith,  and,  of  course,  his  remark  is  equally  true  of  an 
idle  child,  “  to  keep  together  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge  than  it 
is  possible  to  keep  together  a  stream  of  ice  exposed  to  the 
meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  fact,  a  relation,  or  an 
inference,  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  value 
of  the  pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it.”  Ho,  not  the  only  way. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  the  bulk  is  not  by  adding  fresh  know¬ 
ledge  destined  to  follow  the  same  paths  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion, 
but  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have  already.  We  may  add  to  that 
knowledge,  if  we  like,  but  the  indispensable  condition  of  pre¬ 
serving  what  we  have  is  to  use  it.  Hence,  I  set  the  greatest 
store  on  all  sorts  of  examinations  and  exercises  which  require  the 
pupil  to  take  up  his  knowledge  by  the  roots. 

In  the  ti’eatment  of  the  Imagination,  the  commonest  fault  that 
I  note  is  the  endeavour  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  even 
without  clay.  The  imagination  is  expected  to  construct  its  airy 
fabrics  without  material  to  work  upon,  to  transport  the  mind  to 
distant  times  and  distatit  lands  without  supplying  it  with  wings, 
to  understand  the  occult  processes  of  Nature’s  operations  with¬ 
out  observing  those  processes  that  come  within  the  range  of 
observation,  to  enjoy  poetry  and  fiction  without  the  key  to  them 
supplied  by  personal  experience.  In  the  teaching  of  every  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  constructive  imagination  plays  an  important 
part,  the  teacher  should  consider  well  what  is  the  material  at  the 
disposal  of  his  pupils.  In  history  we  have  the  permanent  facts 
of  human  nature,  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  still  extant, 
buildings,  camps,  implements  of  war,  domestic  utensils,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  actual  remains,  photographs  and  other  modes 
of  graphic  representation,  and,  last  of  all,  the  words  of  the 
historian.  Though  Caesar  be  dead,  man  remains.  Though  the 


Homans  quitted  England  nearly  1500  years  ago,  they  left  a  thou¬ 
sand  traces  behind  them  that  we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes. 
With  the  help  of  a  good  archaeological  museum,  or  of  a  good 
pictorial  history,  we  can  reconstruct  the  past  with  tolerable 
minuteness  and  accuracy;  without  such  help  our  words  will 
either  cover  no  ideas  or  wrong  ideas.  When  children  first  hear 
of  a  Homan  soldier,  or  a  Roman  ship,  or  a  Roman  house,  they 
naturally  think  of  English  soldiers,  and  English  ships,  and 
English  houses.  Their  whole  conception  of  the  events  and 
scenes  of  the  past  is  a  mass  of  anachronisms.  I  was  once  told 
by  a  schoolboy  that  Henry  VIII.  fell  in  love  with  Anne  of  Cleves 
through  seeing  her  photograph.  Now,  we  may  easily  lay  an  undue 
stress  on  the  external  life  of  the  past,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
internal  life  which  is  more  or  less  permanent — the  life  of  thought 
and  feeling — but  I  find  as  great  a  disregard  of  the  materials  for 
entering  into  the  one  as  of  the  materials  for  entering  into  the 
other.  The  teacher  of  history  does  not  adequately  illustrate  his 
lessonfromwithoutorfrom  within.  He  does  not  make  sufficient  use 
of  those  elements  of  human  nature  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  remotest  ages  and  the  most  divergent  forms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  of  those  materials  that  are  furnished  by  the  remains  of 
bygone  times,  and  by  our  knowledge  of  countries  that  are  passing 
through  phases  of  civilization  similar  to  that  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spectator,  Judge  Hughes  tells  us  that 
on  last  Oak  Apple  Day  lie  met  some  Cheshire  lads  decoi’ated 
with  oak-leaves,  and  found,  by  dint  of  examination,  that  one  of 
the  lads  had  a  vague  notion  of  the  event  commemorated  on  that 
day.  The  boy  knew,  as  he  said,  that  “  a  fellow  had  hid  in  a  oak, 
aud  they  couldn’t  find  him,”  and  had  an  impression  that  the 
“  fellow’s  ”  name  was  Charles;  but  when  the  judge  said,  “  Well, 
boys,  do  you  wish  they  had  found  him  ?  ”  the  only  auswer  he  got 
was,  “  Don’t  matter  to  we,  one  way  nor  t’other.”  But  it  ought 
to  have  mattered.  If  that  boy  had  been  made  to  live  in  the  past 
of  which  he  had  read  or  heard,  the  story  would  have  assumed  a 
reality  that  would  have  engaged  his  sympathies,  and  called  into 
play  his  moral  sense,  and  impressed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  on 
his  memory.  The  nebulous  personage,  described  as  a  “  fellow,” 
and  named  “Charles”  would  have  taken  definite  form  and 
features,  and  been  the  representative  of  a  cause  in  which  even  a 
plough-boy  would  have  taken  a  permanent  interest.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  one  thing  which  the  boy  did  remember  was  just 
that  which  his  own  boyish  experience  of  climbing  trees  and 
playing  at  “Hide  and  Seek”  enabled  him  to  understand. 

Similai’ly  we  may,  by  a  skilful  use  of  materials  that  lie  at  the 
feet  of  our  pupils,  get  them  to  picture  foreign  lands  which  they 
have  never  seen.  Familiar  phenomena  will  explain  the  remote. 
The  village  brook  will  throw  light  oir  the  distant  Ganges.  The 
wind  whistling  through  the  keyhole  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  trade-winds  and  tornadoes.  The  boiling  of  the 
kettle  will  illustrate  aerial  and  oceanic  currents,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  phenomena  as  evaporation  and  condensation.  The 
British  schoolboy  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  “  the  heathen 
Chinee.”  But  too  often  Geography  is  treated  as  though  each 
new  country  or  each  new  law  of  Nature  investigated  were 
entirely  different  from  anything  of  which  the  child  has  had 
experience,  and  the  subject  is  reduced  to  dreary  strings  of  juice¬ 
less  facts  and  names  and  statistics. 

If  time  served  I  might  show  how,  through  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  the  Imagination,  the  study  of  English  Literature  in  our 
schools  is  often  reduced  to  the  study  of  the  meanings  of  archaic 
words  and  other  dry-as-dust  knowledge — valuable  in  its  pr-oper 
place,  but  not  literature.  The  imagination  of  the  child  must 
work  in  the  same  way  as  the  imagination  of  tbe  writer  whose 
works  we  place  in  his  hand.  It  must  be  supplied,  either  by 
personal  observation  or  by  reading,  with  the  same  material.  We 
do,  indeed,  talk  sometimes  of  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
but  the  imagination  cannot  create — it  can  only  combine.  “  The 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,”  is  only  the  light  of  common 
day  glorified  and  consecrated  by  the  poet’s  art.  The  noblest 
product  of  human  genius  is  only  a  piece  of  patch-work,  though 
the  stitches  may  be  marvellously  concealed. 

In  the  treatment  of  subjects  involving  the  exercise  of  the 
Conceptive  faculty  the  common  mistake  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  Classificatory  Sciences  like 
Grammar  in  which  teachers  constantly  begin  with  definitions  and 
rules,  instead  of  getting  their  pupils  to  form  them  for  themselves. 
When  children  have  been  got  to  see  by  comparison  that  a  number 
of  objects  agree  in  certain  respects,  and  differ  from  other  things 
in  certain  other  respects,  they  are  prepared  to  recognize  them  as 
a  class  and  are  ripe  for  learning  the  class-name  and  the  definition 
of  that  class-name.  Thus  classification  and  definition  are  things 
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to  be  worked  up  to,  not  from.  The  first  thing  is  to  collect  and 
examine  specimens,  the  next  to  arrange  according  to  agreements 
and  differences,  the  next  to  nam  e,  the  last  to  define.  One  great 
advantage  of  following  this  order  is  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  not 
only  teach  better  the  subject  in  hand,  but  we  shall  discipline  our 
pupils  in  logical  method,  that  will  be  applicable  to  any  other 
subject  in  which  classification  is  needed.  We  shall  accustom 
them  to  think  instead  of  merely  remembering.  We  shall  enable 
them  to  use  class-names  intelligently,  and,  if  memory  should 
play  them  false,  to  reconstruct  definitions  for  themselves.  Half 
the  blunders  of  children  are  owing  to  vague  or  inaccurate  con¬ 
cepts,  and  the  way  to  avoid  such  concepts  is  to  direct  the 
processes  by  which  concepts  are  formed,  to  recur  again  and 
again  to  their  contents,  and  to  insist  upon  a  consistent  use  of 
class-names.  As  a  rule,  children  acquire  ideas  from  observing 
how  the  words  denoting  them  are  used,  and  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  teacher’s  employment  of  words  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  confusion  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  If,  for 
instance,  the  teacher  uses  the  terms  “vertical”  and  “perpen¬ 
dicular,”  as  if  they  were  commutable,  the  pupil  will  soon  forget 
any  technical  definition  of  them  that  he  may  learn,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  ideas  will  be  ignored. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  errors  committed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Judgment  and.  the  Reasoning  Faculty.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  if  we  do  not  possess  clear  and  accurate  ideas,  we 
cannot  clearly  and  accurately  compare  them,  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  clear  and  accurate  judgments  we  cannot  deduce  from 
them,  or  induce  upon  them,  clear  and  accurate  judgments.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  A  is  B,  unless  I  know  what 
A  is,  and  what  B,  yet  I  constantly  observe  teachers  and  pupils 
disregarding  this  impossibility,  parsing  when  they  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  limits  of  the  parts  of  speech  are,  talking  about 
salts  when  they  have  no  notion  of  what  a  salt  is,  and  so  forth. 
As  deductive  reasoning  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  ideas 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  third,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we 
cannot  perform  this  process  accurately  unless  we  know  the 
contents  of  these  ideas.  Before  we  begin  to  reason,  therefore,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Before  we  set  about  the  solution  of  a  problem  we  must  see  that 
we  understand  the  data.  Before  we  can  be  sure  about  the 
application  of  a  principle  we  must  understand  the  principle. 
Every  deductive  problem,  whether  arithmetical,  algebraic,  geo¬ 
metrical,  or  scientific,  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
things  given  and  the  things  to  be  done  or  found  out,  and  no 
amount  of  time  will  be  thrown  away  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  things  given  clearly  understood.  You  will  all  doubtless 
remember  the  famous  definition  of  “  metaphysics  ”  : — “  Twa  folk 
disputin’ thegither ;  he  that’s  listenin’  disna  ken  w' hat  ho  that’s 
speakin’  means,  and  he  that’s  speakin’  disna  ken  what  he  means 
himsel’.”  I  believe  I  have  been  present  at  discussions  of  this 
character  when  the  subject  was  not  so  exalted  as  metaphysics. 

The  errors  committed  in  inductive  teaching  are  still  more 
serious  than  in  deductive.  In  the  study  of  physical  science  we 
have  constantly  to  establish  general  laws,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  we  should  set  about  this  task  in  a  scientific  way, 
not  only  because  that  is  the  best  way  for  the  object  we  have 
immediately  in  view,  but  because  it  is  of  more  importance  to  form 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind  than  to  impart  a  scientific  truth.  A 
great  deal  of  our  science  teaching  is  unscientific.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  belongs  to  science,  but  the  method  is  the 
method  of  authority.  The  pupil  learns  from  the  teacher 
and  from  books  what  he  ought  to  learn  from  observation 
and  reason.  Now  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  what  is 
the  proper  method  of  studying  science.  The  teacher  must 
teach  as  the  philosopher  discovers.  We  may,  indeed,  teach 
on  authority  the  principles  of  science,  if  our  main  object  is  the 
practical  application  of  those  principles,  but  in  that  case  do  not 
let  us  call  our  lessons  science  lessons.  The  first  thing  in  every 
science  lesson  is  to  collect  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject 
that  we  wish  to  investigate ;  the  next  is  to  devise  some  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  account  for  them;  the  next  to  verify  our  hypothesis. 
Let  us  suppose  our  lesson  is  on  Yolcanoes.  Our  first  business  is 
to  collect  all  we  know  from  personal  observation  or  trustworthy 
testimony  concerning  them.  Where  do  they  occur  ?  What  is 
the  appearance  they  present  P  What  are  the  phenomena  they 
exhibit  ?  By  what  phenomena  are  they  accompanied  ?  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  matter  ejected  by  volcanoes  P  The  answers 
to  these  and  such  like  questions  are  the  facts  that  will  have  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  the  hypothesis  that  best  explains  the  largest 
number  of  the  facts  will  most  probably  be  correct.  But  how  are 
children  to  form  such  a  hypothesis  P  Let  us  see.  In  volcanic 


eruptions  we  have  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  land  is  sometimes 
raised,  that  islands  are  upheaved  in  mid-ocean,  that  the  summits 
or  sides  of  mountains  arc  blown  away,  that  huge  masses  of  lava 
and  showers  of  ashes  are  ejected  from  the  craters.  There  is 
clearly,  therefore,  some  force  at  work  to  produce  these  effects. 
What  is  that  force  ?  It  may  be  some  special  force  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar ;  it  may  be  some  force  with  which  we  are 
familiar  already.  Before  rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force 
is  unique,  let  us  consider  whether  any  known  force  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  results  we  have  to  account  for.  Let  us  enumerate  some 
of  the  great  natural  forces  with  which  we  are  acquainted — elec¬ 
tricity,  heat,  gravitation,  steam.  Do  the  facts  that  we  have  col¬ 
lected  suggest  one  of  these  rather  than  the  others  ?  The  pheno¬ 
mena  themselves  embrace  manifestations  of  heat  and  steam. 
Which  of  these  is  the  more  powerful  in  its  disruptive  qualities  ? 
We  will  now  assume  that  some  pupils  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  agency  at  work  in  volcanic  outbursts  is  steam. 
How  are  wc  to  account  for  the  steam  P  Where  there  is  steam 
there  must  be  heat  and  water.  We  have  had  other  indications  of 
the  presence  of  fire— molten  lava,  hot  ashes,  flame,  and  smoke. 
We  also  know  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  a  mine  the  higher  the 
temperature  rises.  The  proximity  of  volcanoes  to  the  sea  and  the 
occurrence  of  springs  everywhere  sufficiently  account  for  the 
presence  of  water.  Our  hypothesis  seems,  therefore,  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Steam  is  a  vera  causa.  Its  existence  is  proved  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  volcanoes  are  produced.  It  is  capable  of 
accounting  for  all  the  facts  we  have  collected — -upheaval,  the 
ejection  of  matter,  the  disruption  of  mountains,  &c.  I  need  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  My  object  has  been  rather  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  line  of  scientific  investigation  that  should  be  pursued 
than  to  exhaust  the  subject.  What  I  object  to  is  the  starting 
with  a  cut-and-dry  theory  of  earthquakes  instead  of  getting  the 
pupils  to  establish  a  theory  of  their  own  under  the  direction  and 
criticism  of  the  teacher.  But  it  may  be  said,  What  is  the  use  of 
discovering  once  more  truths  that  have  been  already  established  ? 
I  reply  that  truths  can  rarely  be  apprehended  in  all  their  fulness 
and  significance  without  reference  to  the  process  by  which  they 
are  established,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  mind  is  best 
trained  for  discovering  new  truths  by  the  investigation  of  those 
that  have  been  discovered  already.  “  In  order,”  says  Descartes, 
“that  the  mind  should  acquire  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  find  out  things  that  have  been  already  found  out.” 

Now  I  have  found  enough  fault  for  one  evening.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  has  often  occurred  to  your  minds  in  the  course  of 
my  paper  that  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  than  to  correct  them. 
In  that  opinion  I  should  fully  concur.  My  object  to-night  has 
rather  been  to  put  you  on  the  track  of  correcting  faults  for  your¬ 
selves  than  to  put  forward  any  patent  methods  of  my  own.  I 
may  be  wrong  over  and  over  again  when  I  come  to  give  specific 
advice,  but  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  contending  for  the  principle 
that  there  is  no  successful  teaching  which  is  not  an  accommo¬ 
dation  to  natural  laws,  and  no  failure  in  teaching  which  does  not 
arise  out  of  their  violation. 


Mr.  Lee  remarked  that  the  lecturer’s  view  as  to  the  importance  of 
attention  as  a  prime  factor  in  acquisition,  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  what  Herbert  Spencer  had  advocated ;  and  herein  consisted  the 
great  advantage  of  oral  teaching  over  teaching  by  the  book.  Observa¬ 
tion  was,  he  considered,  mainly  an  intuitive  faculty,  which  the  teacher 
could  not  do  very  much  to  develop.  For  memory,  three  things  were  re¬ 
quired  :  attention,  arrangement,  and  association.  Much  depended  also 
on  the  duration  of  the  impression  on  the  mind ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  slowly  and  with  frequent  repetition.  He  regarded  language 
as  affording  the  best  field  for  the  application  of  method  in  the  imparting 
of  the  materials  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  complained  that  teachers  were  not  allowed  to  teach 
what  the  child  was  able  to  assimilate ;  for  in  the  elementary  school  they 
had  to  teach  what  the  Code  demanded,  and  in  the  secondary  school  what 
the  examiners  required.  As  an  example  of  the  proper  kind  of  object- 
lessons,  he  instanced  a  lesson  given  in  his  presence  by  an  eminent 
professor  at  a  school  in  Switzerland,  where  the  teacher  himself  had 
scarcely  anything  to  say,  and  all  the  explanations  were  given  by  the 
children.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  lecturer  as  to  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  teacher’s  securing  the  attention  of  the  class,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  how  the  teacher  could  be  helped  to  make  the  lesson 
interesting,  in  order  to  secure  that  attention.  As  to  memory,  he 
remarked  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  memory  corresponding 
with  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  What  was  specially  re¬ 
quired  in  teaching  was  that  the  teacher  should  have  prominently 
before  his  mind  a  teaching-objective  (Lehrziel),  not  in  relation  to 
parts  of  a  subject  only,  but  to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  lecturer’s  qualified  approval  of  external  examinations,  and 
insisted  that  none  but  the  teacher’s  own  examination  could  be  productive 
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of  good.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach  what-the 
pupil  could  not  he  expected  to  understand,  hut  ho  would  rather  say  that 
■what  the  pupil  could  not  understand  should  not  he  taught  at  all. 

Mr.  Orchard  observed  that  the  important  thing  was  not  so  much  to 
give  the  pupil  facts  as  to  give  him  a  learning  mind.  In  order  to  teach 
properly,  the  teacher  must  himself  again  become  a  child,  and  speak  in 
the  child’s  own  language,  and  to  call  things  by  names  which  the  child 
could  immediately  understand, — to  speak  of  “  slice”  rather  than  “sec¬ 
tion,”  “pull”  instead  of  “attraction,  and  so  on.  Retentiveness  of 
memory  was,  no  doubt,  in  great  part  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the 
original  impression ;  the  observing  faculty  took  hold  of  an  object  or 
idea,  and  attention  stamped  the  impression  thus  obtained.  As  to  exami¬ 
nation,  the  child  should,  he  thought,  be  led  continually  to  question  and 
examine  himself  in  what  he  had  been  taught. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  nearly  all  that 
the  lecturer  had  advanced,  and  he  thought  that  the  paper  would  be 
especially  useful  for  young  teachers  in  training  colleges.  With  regard  to 
the  lecturer’s  recommendation,  in  giving  an  object  lesson,  to  withdraw 
the  objects  from  the  view  of  the  pupils,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  some  danger  of  removing  the  object  before  there  had  been  time 
for  it  to  make  a  definite  impression  on  the  attention  ?  There  was  much 
truth  in  the  remark  that  object  lessons  had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
mere  verbalism,  where  the  ideas  that  such  lessons  were  designed  to 
convey  were  not  brought  out.  It  was  very  desirable  that  experiments 
should  be  repeated  till  they  were  fully  apprehended.  What  was 
more  important  still,  was  to  arrive  at  a  true  sense  of  proportion. 
Just  as  in  reading,  the  reader  would  vary  the  pace,  giving  greater 
prominence  to  the  more  important  words  and  phrases ;  so  in  giving 
a  lesson  it  w^as  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  dwell  more  upon  the 
significant  than  upon  the  less  material  points,  and  for  this  purpose  to  con¬ 
sider  well  beforehand  what  he  had  to  say.  With  regard  to  the  lecturer’s 
remarks  on  examinations,  and  “  pulling  up  the  plant  by  the  roots  to  see 
how  it  was  growing  ”  ;  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  metaphor  rather 
misleading.  The  essential  object  of  examination  was  reproduction,  as  a 
means  of  fixing  anything  in  the  mind,  and  we  could  not  be  said  to  know 
a  thing  until  we  could  reproduce  it.  Of  course  the  importance  of  exami¬ 
nations  might  easily  be  exaggerated,  but  their  utility  could  not  be 
questioned  by  practical  teachers,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  them  as 
perfect  as  they  could.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  child  must  have  material  to  wrork  upon, 
and  he  had  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  present  a  picture  or  drawing  as  a 
ground  work  on  which  to  build  up  a  story.  He  was  sure  he  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  tendering  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon 
Daniel  for  his  very  able  and  most  interesting  paper. 

Canon  Daniel  having  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers, 
the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

During  June  the  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  Matriculation  Examinations  have 
been  held.  At  the  M.A.  Branch  I.  (Classics),  15  candidates  have  passed  ; 
the  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Bernard  John  Hayes,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge  ;  but  almost  abreast  of  him  is  placed  a  lady,  Miss 
Annie  Forbes  Burnet,  a  private  student,  who  is  marked  worthy  of  the 
Medal ;  a  lady,  Miss  Jane  R.  Wishart,  of  University  College  and  private 
tuition,  is  bracketed  fourth.  In  Branch  II.  (Mathematics),  only  one 
candidate  passed,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Norris,  also  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  he  has  not  obtained  the  medal.  At  the  D.Sc.  Examination, 
two  candidates  have  passed  in  Experimental  Physics,  each  having  lodged 
a  Thesis  on  an  advanced  problem  in  Physics,  which  was  approved  by  the 
examiners,  and  upon  which  an  examination  was  afterwards  based.  The 
reports  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  M.A.  and  D.Sc.  Examinations 
have  not  yet  been  posted. 

At  the  Matriculation  Examination  it  is  said  that  about  1550  candidates 
appeared.  This  number  is  above  200  less  than  that  of  last  'year’s  candi¬ 
dates  ;  but  it  is  a  considerable  increase  upon  that  of  the  year  before,  and 
necessitated  the  transference  of  towards  200  candidates  to  extra  rooms 
which  had  been  procured  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall.  The  report 
on  this  examination  will  not  appear  until  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Report  of  the  “University  for  London”  Commission  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  volume  containing  the  Evidence 
appears  as  we  go  to  press.  A  paragraph  about  this  Report,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  and  found  its  way  into  this  Journal 
last  month,  was  not  quite  correct  on  two  or  three  points  ;  firstly,  the 
Report  actually  proposes  a  scheme  for  attaching  the  London  colleges  to 
the  existing  University ;  secondly,  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their  scheme 
being  rejected  by  the  University,  that  the  Commissioners  ask  Her  Majesty 
to  remit  the  whole  question  to  themselves  for  further  consideration  ;  if 
the  Colleges  reject  the  scheme,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  remain  as 
they  are ;  and  thirdly,  the  Report  is  signed  by  all  the  six  Commissioners  ; 
although  three  of  them  (Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Welldon)  explain  in  a  postscript  that  they  regard  the  scheme  in  the  light 
of  an  experiment  that  should  be  tried,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 


possible  inconvenience  of  having  two  Universities  in  London  ;  but  as 
they  doubt  the  possibility  of  effectually  adapting  the  present  University 
to  become  a  Teaching  University,  they  would  have  preferred  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  University. 

The  scheme  of  the  Commission  is,  in  the  main,  an  eclectic  one ;  its 
chief  provisions  will  be  readily  apprehended  by  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  preserved,  and  will  kindly  refer  to,  the  number  of  the  Educational 
Times  for  July,  1887,  in  which  (pp.  258,  259)  there  appeared  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  schemes  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  proposed  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  existing  University.  The  present  scheme  is  based 
principally  on  that  proposed,  about  five  years  ago,  by  the  Association 
for  Promoting  a  Teaching  University,  and  adopted,  substantially,  by  the 
first  Committee  of  Convocation ;  some  modifications  are  embodied  from 
the  scheme  of  the  Senate,  and  others  are  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves. 

It  is  proposed,  as  before,  that  the  University  should  consist  of  Senate, 
Convocation,  Colleges,  Faculties,  and  Boards  of  Studies. 

The  Senate  should,  for  the  present,  consist  of  38  members, — 10,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chancellor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  10,  including 
their  chairman,  to  be  nominated  by  Convocation ;  12  to  be  elected  by  the 
Faculties  ( three  by  each  of  the  four)  ;  and  the  six  others  to  be  made  up 
of — the  President  of  University  College,  the  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
one  nominee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  one  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  one 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  With  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
Constituent  Colleges,  the  number  of  senators  might  be  correspondingly 
increased.  ■ 

Convocation  is,  apparently,  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

The  Colley es  may  be  either  “constituent”  or  “associated”;  the 
former  term  denotes  such  as  give  academical  instruction  on  an  adequate 
scale  in  all  the  faculties ;  and  these  should  have  direct  representation 
upon  the  Senate  ;  the  latter  term  denotes  such  as  give  instruction  in  fewer 
faculties  ;  and  these  should  be  directly  represented  upon  the  “  Faculties” 
of  the  University,  and,  through  these,  indirectly  upon  the  Senate.  The 
area  of  selection  of  the  Colleges  in  both  categories  is  to  be  limited  to 
London  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Faculties  should  be  four  in  number — Arts,  Laws,  Science,  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  they  should  consist  of  professors  and  public  teachers,  severally 
elected  by,  and  representing,  the  whole  body  of  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  several  faculties  of  the  constituent  and  associated  colleges.  Their 
functions  should  be  elective  only,  and  be  exercised  in  selecting  represen¬ 
tatives  of  themselves  upon  the  Senate,  members  of  the  Boards  of  Studies, 
and  members  of  the  committees  for  choosing  examiners. 

The  Boards  of  Studies,  one  to  each  Faculty,  should  consist  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Faculties,  plus  (in  each)  one  examiner  and  one  member  of 
Convocation ;  they  should  be  consultative  bodies  only,  with  power  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Senate  on  any  matters  relating  to  examinations  and  degrees. 

Such  is  the  bare  framework  of  the  proposed  constitution,  about  which 
cluster  many  minor  provisions  and  suggestions.  Among  other  things,  a 
distinctly  lower  order  of  examinations,  especially  in  medicine,  appears  to 
be  contemplated ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  University  itself  should 
have  power  to  teach.  Examinations,  upon  the  present  plan,  are  to  re¬ 
main  open  to  all  comers ;  but,  in  order  to  give  a  definite  value  to  the 
training  and  teaching  at  the  recognised  colleges,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  who  have  undergone  that  training  be  exempted  from  the  Matri¬ 
culation  and,  perhaps,  the  Intermediate  Examinations, — the  degree  ex¬ 
aminations  remaining  the  same  for  all  candidates. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  sustentation  of  the  present 
University,  mooted  in  our  last  number,  we  have  to  remember  that  this 
institution  originated  in  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Crown;  and  that  by  its  Charter  it  is  placed  in  direct  subjection  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  in  respect  of  all  money  matters,  and  to  the  Home 
Department  in  respect  of  its  Regulations  and  By-Laws.  It  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  its  official  features,  virtually  a  Public  Department,  a  branch 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  like  other  departments  it  is  bound  to  render  to 
the  Treasury,  three  or  four  months  before  the  close  of  each  financial  year, 
a  detailed  estimate  of  its  calculated  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  financial 
year ;  this  appears  in  the  printed  (parliamentary)  estimates  of  the  year 
as  No.  7  of  Class  IV.  ;  and  no  new  item  can  be  inserted,  and  no  existing 
item  can  be  increased,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  And  as  it  is  the  business  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  officers 
to  keep  down  expenditure  (except,  perhaps,  where  million  after  million 
is  squandered  by  some  great  spending  department),  they  are  more  than 
suspected  of  not  infrequently  haggling  over  the  very  modest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  University.  When  the  estimate  is  voted,  the  Audit  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Somerset  House  checks  every  payment  made  by  the  University, 
to  see  that  no  money  is  diverted  to  other  purposes  than  those  specified  in 
the  Estimate,  and  that  no  item  is  exceeded  without  further  express  sanc¬ 
tion  from  the  Treasury.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the  income  of  the 
University  from  fees  is  rigidly  claimed  by  the  Government. 

For  more  than  forty  years  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  University  was  defrayed  out  of  public  moneys.  So  recently  as 
1878-79,  for  every  pound  paid  by  candidates  in  fees  the  Government 
had  to  provide  two  pounds.  But  during  the  last  ten  years  the  fees  have 
rapidly  increased  ;  and,  according  to  statements  made  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  Convocation,  they  amounted  during  1888-89  to  nearly  £15,000 
(against  about  £5,500  in  1878-79).  This  large  total  has  more  than 
‘  covered  the  amount  (over  £14,000)  of  the  parliamentary  vote ;  but  there 
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still  remain  the  value  of  the  building,  the  maintenance  thereof,  the  cost 
of  stationery  and  printing,  and  some  smaller  items  (altogether  amounting 
to  about  £8,000),  as  charges  upon  the  public  purse.  However,  it  may 
now  be  said  that  for  every  two  pounds  paid  by  candidates  in  fees,  the 
Government  has  to  provide  only  one. 

Cambridge. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  has  been  elected  to  the  Vice -Chancellorship  for 
nextyear;  hewillcomeintoofficein October.  Dr.  Peile,  Masterof  Christ’s, 
was  also  nominated,  and  will  therefore,  in  all  probability,  succeed 
Dr.  Butler.  The  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  and  the  Provost  of  King’s  will 
probably  be  the  next  on  the  list. 

The  Whewell  International  Law  Scholarships  have  been  awarded  as 
follows: — (1)  G.  Townsend-Warner,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Jesus  College; 
(2)  H.  S.  Mundahl,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  John’s  College.  The  electors. give 
notice  that  the  specified  period  for  the  study  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  principal  civilised  states  will  be  the  period  from  the  year  1764  a.d.  to 
the  year  1 S 1 5  a.d.  inclusive,  in  the  examination  for  1S90  and  subsequent 
years  until  further  notice. 

The  Marshall  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  A.  W.  Flux,  B.A.,  St.  John’s 
College. 

The  Thirl  wall  Prize  for  1889  has  been  adjudged  to  Edward  Jenks, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  now  Professor  of  Law  at 
Melbourne  University.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Prize  has  been  offered 
for  competition.  It  was  instituted  in  1884  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
dissertation  on  some  historical  subject  involving  original  research. 

IVe  have  to  congratulate  Professor  Stokes  on  his  elevation  to  a 
Baronetcy,  and  Professor  Sir  Thomas  Wade  on  receiving  the  Grand 
Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

The  first  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholarship  has  not  been  awarded.  The 
second  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,Tiinity  College. 

The  Mason  Prize  for  Biblical  Hebrew  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  Trinity  College. 

The  adjudicators  give  notice  that  the  subject  of  the  essay  for  the 
Le  Bas  Prize  of  the  ensuing  year  is,  “The  history  and  prospects  of 
Education  in  India  under  British  rule.”  The  candidates  for  the  prize 
shall  be  graduates  of  the  University  who  are  not  of  more  than 
three  years’  standing  from  their  first  degrees  when  the  essays  are  sent  in. 
The  Essays  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  before  the  end  of  the 
Lent  Term,  1890,  each  having  some  motto  prefixed,  and  accompanied  by 
a  paper  sealed  up,  with  the  same  motto  and  the  words,  “  Le  Bas  Prize  ” 
on  the  outside,  and  the  candidate’s  full  name  with  his  college,  and  the 
date  of  his  first  degree  written  within. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  has  been  conferred  upon 
Prof.  Mendeleeff,  the  distinguished  chemist  of  St.  Petersburg;  Doctor 
of  Literature,  upon  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  the 
complete  degree  of  M.A.  upon  Baron  A.  von  IIiige],  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology. 

Dr.  Robertson  Smith  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  shortly  place  his  resignation  of  the  University 
Librarianship  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Oxford. 

Sir  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.,  Magdalen  College,  formerly 
Organist  of  Magdalen  College  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  on 
Tuesday  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore-Ouseley. 

The  privileges  of  affiliation  have  been  extended  to  the  University  of 
Calcutta,  so  that  students  from  India  will  be  admitted  direct  to  the  'first 
public  examination,  and  on  passing  that  will  be  excused  one  year’s 
residence. 

The  Electors  to  the  Waynflete  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Professor. 

The  Lothian  Essay  has  been  awarded  to  C.  R.  Beazley,  Scholar  of 
Trinitj-  College. 

Mansfield  College  has  been  advanced  so  far  towards  completion  that  the 
grounds  are  being  laid  out.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  mainly  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  an  elaborate  series  of  Lawn  Tennis  Courts,  designed  by  an 
architect  who  was  unaware  that  all  grounds  for  that  game  must  be  of 
uniform  size  and  shape. 

The  delegates  of  the  Common  University  Fund  have  appointed  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  to  a  Lectureship  in 
Mediaeval  Palaeography. 

The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Edersheim  has  been  presented  by  his  widow 
to  Exeter  College. 

The  thanks  of  the  University  have  been  voted  to  Lord  Brassey  for  his 
munificent  contributions  to  the  Indian  Institute,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  £9,000. 

Mr.  Mowat  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
succession  to  the  late  Prof.  Chandler. 

Prof.  Rawlinson  has  resigned  the  Camden  Professorship  of  Ancient 
History. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Thompson,  B.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Lectureship  in  Higher  Mathematics  at  St.  David’s 
College,  Lampeter. 

The  rumour  that  the  Master  of  Balliol  intends  to  resign  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health,  and  is  anxious  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  is,  we  understand,  quite  without  foundation.  Dr.  Jowett  is  now 


restored  to  health,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Lbrd  Justice  Bowen  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his  present  position  for 
that  of  an  Oxford  Mastership. 

Other  Universities,  &c. 

The  Harkness  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in  Geology  and  Palaeontology 
has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Groom,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
College. 

The  Higher  Local  Examination  has  been  conducted  at  20  Centres. 
The  number  of  candidates  was  900. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Nicholson,  B.Sc.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Demonstrator  in  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

Dr.  Crombie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  St.  Mary’s  College, 
St.  Andrews,  died  on  June  19th,  after  a  protracted  illness. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


Dr.  Abbott  is  to  be  presented  with  a  testimonial  by  bis  old 
City  of  London  boys  on  his  retirement  from  the  heacl-mastership 
of  the  school.  The  Common  Council  seem  to  have  some  trouble 
in  finding  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr.  Abbott.  They  have  re¬ 
issued  the  advertisement,  relaxing  the  limit  of  age. 


The  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  boys 
of  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  School  at  Chester,  spoke  of  the  undoubted 
disadvantages  boys  experienced  who  were  educated  under  private 
tuition.  He  also  Raid  that  England  was  proud,  and  rightly  proud, 
of  her  public  boarding  schools,  and  he,  for  one,  should  be  utterly 
ungrateful  if  he  did  not  render  his  testimony  to  their  merits.  But 
they  had  one  radical  defect — they  were  all  to  a  very  great  extent 
unnatural.  Did  nature  ever  mean  that  boys  should  be  taken 
away  from  home  as  early  as  twelve,  nine,  or  even  eight  years  of 
age,  and  separated  altogether  from  the  influences  of  home-life, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  society  of  their  mothers  and  sisters  and 
girl  companions,  and  put  into  barrack  life  ?  However  good  that 
barrack  life  might  be,  with  all  the  admirable  characteristics  of 
these  schools,  with  all  the  conscientiousness  of  the  masters,  the 
system  had  upon  it  indelibly  the  stamp  of  unnaturalness. 


The  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  future 
management  of  Christ’s  Hospital  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
There  will  be  twTo  classes  of  schools,  the  hospital  schools,  and  the 
day  schools.  The  former  will  be  boarding  schools,  and  the  latter 
a  science  school,  to  be  built  within  three  miles  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  hospital  schools  are  to  take  700  boys  and  350 
girls,  and  120  boarders  in  a  preparatory  school.  The  day  schools 
will  be  for  600  boys  and  400  girls,  and  until  the  nevv  buildings 
are  completed  the  present  school  is  to  be  used.  The  religions 
instruction  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  At  least  a  third  of  the  boarders  are  to  be  upon  the 
foundation,  and  will  pay  nothing;  the  rest  maybe  required  to 
pay  fees  varying  from  CIO  to  £20  per  annum.  A  certain  number 
of  free  presentations  may  be  made  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  seven  of  the  City  Companies.  The  Council 
of  Almoners  will  have  100  places  on  the  foundation  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  to  be  allotted  to  children  of  persons  distinguished  in 
literature,  science,  or  art,  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  public  or  to  Christ’s  Hospital.  Scholars  in  public 
elementary  schools  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  179  places  on 
the  foundation,  certain  schools  having  a  preference.  There  are 
to  be  300  free  places  for  boys  and  200  for  girls  in  the  day  school, 
and  the  other  pupils  will  pay  tuition  fees  varying  from  £5  to  £10 
per  annum  ;  £1000  a  year  for  boys,  and  £500  for  girls  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  exhibitions  of  the  yearly  value  of  not  more  than  £40. 

The  freedom  of  classification  allowed  by  the  Draft  Code  was 
smartly  and  satisfactorily  emphasised  in  the  reply  of  the  Vice- 
President  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Article  100  (a)  vi.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  t  he  other  night.  A  large  number  of  teachers 
must  have  already  realised  the  fact  that,  under  this  new  provision, 
a  child  may  be  placed  in  three  different  standards  in  the  three 
subjects,  at  the  option  of  the  head  teacher ;  but  little  or  no  special 
notice  was  taken  of  this  material  fact  in  the  detailed  comment 
and  analysis  which  the  Draft  underwent  for  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  appeared.  The  paragraph  in  the  Article  runs 
thus  “  The  examination  of  the  scholars  examined  should  in¬ 
clude  the  three  elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  a.nd 
arithmetic,  in  a  standard  in  each  subject  suitable  to  their  capacity. 

I  As  a  rule  the  scholars  examined  in  any  subject  are  examined  in 
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the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught.”  Sir  John  Lubbock  wanted 
to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  “  for  a  scholar  to  be  examined, 
say,  in  Standard  4  for  arithmetic,  Standard  5  for  writing,  and 
Standard  6  for  reading ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  adoption  of  any 
such  classification  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  schoolmaster  ?  ” 
and  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  pronounced  that  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  the  object  contemplated.  It  would,  he  said,  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  to  adopt  such  a  classification  or  not, 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars  it  might  benefit.  This  is  a 
license  which  will,  in  many  cases,  be  of  great  advantage  to  teacher 
and  pupil. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Royal  Naval 
School,  at  which  the  Governing  body  was  strongly  represented, 
has  been  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  -when  a 
report  from  the  Council  was  submitted,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  steps  which  have  recently  been  taken  to  locate  the  school 
at  a  greater  distance  from  London  than  New  Cross,  which  the 
encroachment  of  buildings  has  rendered  unsuitable.  A  mansion, 
with  estate  of  about  17!4  acres,  has  been  purchased  in  West 
Chislehurst  Park,  and  the  former  is  being  enlarged  and  adapted 
for  a  school.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  alterations  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  next  month,  and  that  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Midsummer 
vacation.  The  situation  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and 
the  playing  fields  will  be  picturesque  and  spacious.  A  donation 
of  £100  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  announced,  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  The  hope  was  expressed  that 
this  example  would  be  followed  by  many  others  desirous  to 
befriend  the  naval  service. 


Nature,  in  commenting  on  Sir  H.  Roscoe’s  New  Technical 
Education  Bill  observes  : — In  the  first  place,  it  does  nothing  for 
girls — for  instruction  bearing  on  domestic  economy  can  hardly 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  Clause  2.  Till 
the  Government  amendments  are  put  on  paper,  it  is  hard  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  future  chances  of  the  measure.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  revive  the  clause  of  the 
last  Government  Bill  compelling  School  Boards  either  to  abstain 
from  providing  technical  instruction  altogether,  or  to  make  the 
same  provision  for  Voluntary  schools  as  for  schools  under  their 
own  management.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  difficult  to 
arrange  a  satisfactory  compromise,  and  so  remove  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  defect  in  the  present  measure  as  it  stands,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  the  large  majority  of  children  who 
are  educated  in  denominational  schools.  It  would,  indeed  (adds 
Nature),  be  pitiable  if  the  settlement  of  the  question  were  again 
postponed  owing  to  the  endless  difficulty  of  the  relation  between 
Board  and  Voluntary  schools.  After  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  technical  instruction 
necessarily  falls  within  the  realm  of  secondary,  not  of  elementary 
education.  The  ground  may  be  prepared  in  the  primary  school, 
but  that  is  nearly  all.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  those  dealing  with  non-elementary 
schools,  and  at  all  costs  these  must  be  preserved,  and,  if  possible, 
extended  ;  for,  as  we  read  the  Bill,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
give  the  local  authority  the  requisite  powers  to  build  new  tech¬ 
nical  schools. 


Nature  also  comments  on  the  Bill  for  Intermediate  Education 
in  Wales.  On  the  whole  (says  Nature),  the  Bill  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  advance,  leading,  as  we  may  hope,  ultimately  to  the 
organisation  and  supervision  of  Secondary  Schools  throughout 
the  kingdom.  All  interested  in  the  advance  of  scientific  and 
technical  teaching  know  how  higher  institutions  are  crippled  by 
want  of  better  teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  teachers  in 
Technical  Schools  and  Higher  Colleges  in  England  constantly 
complain  of  the  want  of  preparation  of  those  who  come  to  their 
institutions  from  private  schools.  In  Wales  much  of  the  work 
which  the  University  Colleges  are  now  compelled  to  do  ought  to 
be  done  in  Intermediate  Schools.  We  hail  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  as  a  sign  that  the  public  are  waking  up 
to  the  very  great  importance  of  this  side  of  the  educational 
problem. 


The  Bavarian  bishops  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Regent  embodying  their  demands,  which  are  based  on  an  old 
Concordat  of  1817.  They  ask:  1.  That  the  Universities,  which 
they  stigmatise  as  being  anti-religious  in  their  present  state,  be 
brought  again  under  the  influence  of  the  Church.  2.  That  all 


professors  in  theology  and  teachers  of  religion  in  the  middle 
schools  be  appointed  after  approval  by  the  bishops.  3.  That  no 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  the  post  of  teacher  in  a  school  who  is 
a  freemason,  or  who  is  known  to  have  anti-clerical  views.  4.  That 
the  middle  schools  be  made  more  confessional  in  character.  5. 
That  the  school  mass  be  reintroduced.  6.  That  none  but  clergy 
of  approved  orthodoxy  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  training 
colleges.  7.  That  the  Redemptorists,  the  Jesuits,  etc.,  be  allowed 
to  return.  8.  That  all  students  at  the  seminaries  be  exempted 
from  military  service. 


M.  Jules  Simon  and  others  have  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  “  Directors  of  the  Schools  and  Universities  of  England  and 
America :  ” — 

“  During  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  in  the  month  of  June,  a  Congress  will 
he  held  in  Paris  for  studying  the  aims  and  advantages  of  athletic  sports 
and  games,  and  their  physical,  moral,  and  social  effects  on  education. 
We  greatly  hope  that  you  will  he  able  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  give 
us,  on  this  most  important  question,  such  information  as  your  experience 
in  educational  matters  will  suggest.  At  all  events,  we  hope  you  will  he 
kind  enough  to  write  and  send  us  an  answer  to  the  following  questions  : — 
1.  What  are  the  games  played  in  your  school  or  university  ?  (If  local 
games,  please  to  give  the  chief  rules.)  2.  How  many  hours  do  the  boys 
play  a  day  ? — a  week  ?  3.  What  about  riding,  gymnastics,  fencing,  mili¬ 
tary  drill,  rowing,  bicycling  ?  4.  Are  the  boys  allowed  to  form  sporting 

associations  ?  5.  Have  they  a  debating  society,  and  of  what  kind?  6. 
Do  you  believe  in  athletic  games  improving  companionship,  morality, 
temper,  work  ?  7.  What  are  the  subscriptions,  extra  fees  .  .  .  paid  for 

the  games  and  sports  ?  Notci.- — Detailed  accounts,  books,  pamphlets, 
school-papers  will  be  received  with  gratitude.  All  information  to  be  sent 
to  M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  20,  Rue  Oudinot,  Paris.” 

Sir  John  Stainer  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Music  at 
University.  Professor  Stainer  was  born  in  London 
in  1840,  and  entered  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  a  choir  boy  seven 
years  later.  He  was  an  organist  in  a  City  church  at  thirteen, 
but  from  1856  till  1872,  when  he  was  nominated  organist  at  St. 
Paul’s  his  life  was  spent  in  the  University  town,  where  he  was 
conductor  and  organist  at  Magdalen  and  Exeter  Colleges  and 
organist  to  the  University.  On  his  retirement  from  St.  Paul’s 
last  year,  Dr.  Stainer  was  knighted.  He  retained  his  post  as 
Examiner  in  Music  of  Training  Colleges  under  the  Educational 
Department,  but  otherwise  his  life  has  since  been  spent  at 
Oxford.  _ 

Education  is  compulsory  in  nearly  every  European  country. 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  exceptions.  In  Italy  it  is  compulsory 
only  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine  years;  in  Bavaria  and 
Prance  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen ;  in  Hungary  between 
six  and  twelve ;  in  Prussia  it  begins  at  five;  in  Sweden, Neuchatel, 
Vaud,  Wurtemberg,  it  begins  at  seven,  and  in  Norway  at  eight. 


“The  American  Mr.  Knowles,  has,”  says  the  St.  James's 
Gazette,  “  collected  the  opinions  of  eighteen  educational  authorities 
— nine  presidents  of  universities,  one  ex-president,  five  university 
professors,  two  chancellors,  and  the  late  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Hon.  John  Eaton.  With  an  agreement,  which  grows 
as  tedious  as  a  Gregorian  chant,  these  eighteen  writers,  all  save 
one,  state  their  conviction  that  competitive  examinations  are  an 
evil;  an  unmixed  evil,  according  to  the  majority;  an  evil  that 
must  be  carefully  wTatched  and  checked,  lest  it  spread  and  fester, 
according  to  the  few  who  are  not  prepared  to  extirpate  it  root 
and  branch.  Doubtless  something  must  be  discounted  for  the 
one-sided  document  which  prompted  these  utterances.  Insen¬ 
sibly  these  principals  and  professors  may  have  taken  their  cue 
from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  fondly  believed,  like  the  editor, 
that  the  protest  represented  ‘  the  brightest  and  best  minds  of 
England.’  Still,  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  pre¬ 
judice,  the  fact  remains  that  professional  opinion  in  America  is 
strongly  opposed  to  competitive  examinations.  How  strongly 
the  main  current  of  opinion  in  England  sets  the  other  way,  in 
spite  of  temporary  eddies  and  fluctuations,  a  single  example  will 
show.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  headmasters’ 
conference  on  Dr.  Warre’s  motion,  the  committee  have  within 
the  last  week  issued  an  interrogatory  to  headmasters,  with  this 
preamble  : — ‘  Assuming  the  obvious  advantages  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  have  you 
felt  any  practical  evils  ?  ’  American  professors  and  English 
headmasters  evidently  move  in  different  planes.” 


We  hear  that  the  Russification  of  the  German  educational 
establishments  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  we  mentioned  in 
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this  Journal  some  time  ago,  goes  on  apace.  The  University  of 
Dorpat,  in  particular,  is  suffering  in  this  respect.  Recently 
the  Czar  specially  sanctioned  the  Russianizing  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  within  the  next  few  years,  and  now  it  is  intended 
to  transfer  the  Theological  Faculty  from  that  seat  of  learning 
and  enlightenment  to  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to 
deprive  it  entirely  of  its  “  German  Protestant”  character. 
German  culture  evidently  seems  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  Scotch  Universities  Bill  has  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  aud  is,  as  we  write,  being  considered  in 
Committee.  There  are  a  large  number  of  amendments  to  be 
moved,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  contributing 
the  more  important  ones.  There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  any  group  of  Scotch  Members  to  do  other  than  im¬ 
prove  the  Bill,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
become  law  this  session.  There  is  unanimity  on  one  point,  at 
least,  in  reference  to  the  measure,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of 
securing  an  increased  endowment  for  the  Universities  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  The  Scotch  Members  have,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  praying 
that  a  material  addition  may  be  made  in  the  grant  to  the  Scotch 
Universities.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Government  will  so  far 
accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  as  to  raise  the  grant  from 
£42,000,  its  present  amount,  to  £50,000. 


The  South  London  Polytechnic  Institutes’  Committee  has  been 
so  far  successful  in  raising  funds,  that  the  three  Institutes 
proposed  to  be  established  are  now  secured,  whilst  a  sum  of 
£55,000  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  scheme.  An  anonymous 
gift  of  £20,000,  and  an  endowment  of  £1,500  a  year  have  been 
offered  for  the  Battersea  Institute,  on  condition  that  a  further 
sum  of  £40,000  is  raised,  and  an  additional  endowment  of  £1,000 
a  year  provided.  The  measure  of  success  already  achieved  reflects 
very  great  credit  on  the  gentlemen  who  have  worked  on  the 
committee.  We  regret  to  note  that  there  seems  far  less  activity 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames  to  secure  the  grants  promised  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  than  on  the  south.  Of  course  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  this  dilatoriness  must  follow;  the  Institutes 
from  which  so  many  advantages  ai’e  to  be  reaped  cannot  be 
bi'ought  into  existence. 


Those  who  anticipated  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
getting  various  bodies,  such  as  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  come  into 
their  scheme  of  a  reorganised  London  University,  will  feel  much 
disappointed  when  they  read  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Commission.  Sir  Henry  James,  for  example, 
said  that  he  had  considei’ed  the  question  of  affording  greater 
opportunities  for  education  to  legal  students  mainly  in  connexion 
with  what  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves  could  do. 

“My  immediate  colleagues,”  he  added,  “  at  the  Middle  Temple,  I  know 
are  very  conservative,  and,  I  think,  that  the  same  feeling  pervades  the 
benches  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  too.  I  doubt  wherther  they  would  be 
disposed  to  act  with  bodies  other  than  themselves  ;  so  far  as  I  can  guage 
their  opinions,  I  think  that  there  would  be  great  jealousy  of  any  other 
body  acting  than  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  direction  in  which  I  have 
rather  considered  the  matter  is,  whether  the  Inns  of  Court  acting  together 
as  so  many  Colleges  united  in  one  University,  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  legal  education  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 
The  Inns  of  Court  have  a  very  large  gross  income,  and  their  net  income 
might  be  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment ;  they  would  have 
ample  funds  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  a  University  ;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  upon  themselves  the  burden 
of  that  education.” 

The  evidence  of  this  witness  disclosed  no  sympathy  or  even 
knowledge  of  what  educationists  want  when  they  ask  for  a  teach¬ 
ing  University.  His  idea  is  that  the  Inns  of  Court  might  do  better 
by  reviving  the  old  functions  of  the  Inns  than  by  joining  any 
new  institution  whatever. 

“  I  presume,”  he  said,  “that  in  former  times  the  education  given  by 
the  Inns  of  Court  was  much  more  extensive  than  that  which  exists  now. 
No  doubt  the  education  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court  was  formerly  of  a 
general  character,  and  I  believe  that  historically  even  down  to  teaching- 
dancing  it  used  to  extend.” 

In  fact,  we  think  from  the  rest  of  this  witness’s  evidence  his  be¬ 
lief  is,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should  promote  legal  education  far 
more  thoroughly  than  they  now  do ;  and,  also,  should  afford 
opportunities  for  general  education.  The  development  of  this  idea 
would  entirely  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  Inns  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  law  faculty  in  a  teaching  London  University. 


University  Correspondence  Coll. 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


AT  M.A.,  1888, 

A  Student  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1888, 

26  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  passed  by  any  Institution  at 
this  Exam,  up  to  that  date  (see  below). 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1888, 

43  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  one  Institution  at  this  Exam. 

NINE  also  passed  the  Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Science  Exams,  out  of 

eleven  who  went  up. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

TOUR  Students  took  HONOURS 
33  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

Being  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  passed  from  any  Institution. 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  or  Inter.  Arts  Pass  Lists  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application,  and  of  the  June  Matriculation  as  soon  as  published. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.  1889, 

33  STUDENTS  WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Being  by  far  the  largest  number  passed  by  any  Institution  at  this 

Examination. 

All  other  Correspondence  Classes  together  show  only  ONE  student 

on  the  University  List. 

AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  University  Correspondence  College 
passed  this  Exam,  in  Classics. 


Further  information  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

LONDON  OFFICE, 

1  STRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  W.C. 
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With  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  6s. 

DAYS  WITH  INDUSTRIALS: 

ADVENTURES  AND  EXPERIENCES  AMONG 
CURIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

By  ALEXANDER  H.  JAPP,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.E. 

Author  of  “  Industrial  Curiosities,”  “Golden  Lives,”  &c.,  &c. 


CONTENTS. 
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Second  Edition,  32mo,  price  6d. 

TOUS  LES  VERBES. — Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs, 

French  and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
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NOW  PEADY,  VOLS.  I.  and  II. 

To  be  completed  in  Eight  Vols.,  published  quarterly,  square  8vo,  cloth, 
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BLACK  IE'S 

MODEM  CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Reference  on  all  Subjects  and  for 
all  Readers. 

WITS  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  &  MAPS. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  “  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 
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ATHENAEUM. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 
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SPECTATOR. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


At  the  last  Examination 

(JUNE,  1889),  IN  CLASSICS 

2  STUDENTS 

OF 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 


AT  LONDON  M.A.,  1888, 

a  student  of 

UNIY.  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

headed  the 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  M.A.  List. 


The  Classes  for  M.A.  are  conducted  by  Tutors  of  the  highest 
standing ,  several  of  whom  took  the  Highest  Honours  attainable 
at  London  in  their  branches.  In  general ,  the  Courses  are 
spread  over  two  or  three  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  Notes , 
Paper,  and  Hints,  which  apply  equally  to  all  going  up  for  the 
same  Examination ,  the  tuition  is  purely  individual,  and  lessons 
can  be  taken  exactly  at  the  student's  convenience. 


Prospectus  aud  full  particulars  of  the  M.A.  Classes  may 
he  had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 


LONDON ,  JULY  1,  1889. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  expected  that  the  “  University 
for  London  Commission  ”  would  propound  some  heroic  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  questions  referred  to  it,  they  will  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  with  its  Report.  Exalted  expectations,  however,  were 
scarcely  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for,  unless  the 
Commissioners  had  left  things  as  they  are,  which  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  doing  nothing  at  all,  only  two  courses 
were  open  to  them — to  recommend  either  the  formation 
of  a  second  University  out  of  the  London  Colleges,  or  the  union 
of  these  Colleges  with  the  existing  University ;  and,  in  follow¬ 
ing  either  course,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  go  mainly 
upon  the  lines  already  laid  down  by  one  or  another  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  University  movement. 

On  the  principle  of  least  disturbance,  and  for  reasons  that 
will  be  respectfully  appreciated,  they  pronounce  for  the  union; 
and,  as  will  he  seen  in  our  “  University  Intelligence,”  tlie}r 
take  as  the  basis  of  their  scheme  for  effecting  that  union  the 
original  proposals  of  the  Association  for  promoting  a  Teach¬ 
ing  University,  which  were  afterwards  adopted,  with  very 
slight  modification,  by  an  influential  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  London  Graduates.  This  scheme,  apparently, 
lands  us  in  the  situation  of  four  or  five  yeai’s  ago  ;  hut,  in 
reality,  being  now  hacked  up  by  the  authoritative  conclusions 
of  the  Commission,  it  places  us  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ; 
for  the  authorities  of  the  present  University  are  to  he  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  to  consider  whether  they  will  accept  the 
scheme  or  not ;  and,  if  they  reject  it,  the  Commission  will  no 
doubt  he  armed  with  powers  for  determining  how  a  second 
University  may  best  be  constituted. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  some  reason  to  he  gratified  with 
the  leading  decisions  of  the  Commission,  harmonizing,  as  they 
do,  with  the  views  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  this  jour¬ 
nal*  (we  may  mention,  in  particular,  the  summary  rejection 
of  the  application  of  the  medical  Colleges  for  the  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  their  own  faculty,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  to  give  to  these  and  the  other  Colleges  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  the  Senate).  But  the  march  of  events,  and  the 
present  relations  of  the  parties,  compel  ns  to  share  to  some 
extent  in  the  misgivings  of  the  three  semi-dissentient  Com¬ 
missioners  who  sign  the  postscript  to  the  Report,  and  to  look 
upon  the  scheme  as  one  to  be  accepted  rather  in  hope  than  in 
confidence  that  it  will  succeed.  For,  not  to  mention  other 
points,  the  divergence  between  the  University  and  the  Col¬ 
leges  is  much  wider  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago ; 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  Senate  that  dropped  from  its 
scheme  of  reorganisation  the  provision  for  direct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  Colleges  upon  its  own  body  ;  on  the  other 

*  See  especially  our  numbers  for  July,  1887,  and  February,  1888. 
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hand,  the  Colleges,  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  or  not 
this  action  of  the  Senate  was  final,  struck  with  some  vehe¬ 
mence  for  a  University  charter  of  their  own,  and  appear  to 
have  set  their  minds  on  obtaining  it ;  hence  there  is  some 
danger  lest  union  under  pressure  of  a  Commission  may  be  felt 
to  he  too  much  like  a  forced  reconciliation  to  allow  of  cordial 
co-operation  in  working  the  somewhat  cumbrous  machinery, 
with  its  ample  opportunities  for  friction,  contemplated  by  the 
Report. 

But  wisdom  and  moderation  have  not  yet  fled  from  the 
earth  ;  and  the  need  for  these  qualities  will  become  still  more 
urgent  when  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  for  redu¬ 
cing  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations,  and  for  the  exemption 
of  collegiate  students  from  certain  of  them,  come  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  are  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  either  measure  ;  although,  without  exemptions  from 
Matriculation  at  least,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  appease  the  Colleges.  As  to  making  the  examinations 
easier,  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing  in  Convocation  would 
probably  raise  a  storm  that  would  endanger  any  scheme. 
With  the  extreme  views  of  some  graduates,  however,  who 
seem  prepared  to  resist  any  modification  of  the  University’s 
examinations,  we  have  very  little  sympathy.  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  evils  of  our  time  that  teaching  and  study  have 
so  often — although  sometimes  unavoidably — to  follow  the 
lines  of  one  examination-system  or  another.  For  the  solitary 
or  non-collegiate  student  it  is  an  advantage,  or,  at  any  rate, 
better  than  nothing,  that  an  examining  body  should  offer,  as 
the  University  of  London  does,  a  rigid  curriculum,  and  bid 
him  prepare  just  such  and  so  much  knowledge.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  wherever  possible — and  in  a  Teaching  University  it 
will  be  essential — examinations  should  follow  the  lines  of  the 
teaching,  except  when  and  where  the  examining  body  has 
reason  to  believe  the  latter  to  be  defective.  By  this  natural 
adjustment,  a  system  of  examinations,  without  being  of  ne¬ 
cessity  intrinsically  easier  than  a  system  independent  of  the 
teaching,  becomes  relatively  so  to  the  collegiate  student,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tends  to  remove  the  reasons  for  his  exemp¬ 
tion  from  any  of  them.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  examinations  of  the  University  would  appear 
to  us  unobjectionable,  or  even  advantageous  ;  and  this,  to  the 
non-collegiate  student  also,  as  bringing  him,  as  nearly  as  his 
circumstances  allow,  into  the  position  of  the  collegiate  student 
with  whom  he  ventures  to  compete. 

With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  for  the  present  this  valu¬ 
able  Report ;  we  will  only  add  that  any  reader  interested 
in  its  subject  cannot  better  invest  threepence  than  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  copy  from  the  Queen’s  printers. 


Ttie  memorandum  recently  issued  from  the  India  office, 
on  some  of  the  results  of  Indian  administration  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  contains  striking  evidence  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  progress  of  British  India  during  this  period.  The 
year  1858  begins  a  new  epoch  in  Indian  administration. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  the  transfer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown 
took  place ;  but  it  is  the  year  1854  that  marks  the  true 
starting  point  for  a  review  of  the  educational  system  now  in 
operation  in  India.  The  educational  policy  dictated  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood’s  famous  dispatch  of  that  year  is  the  policy 


which  has  ever  since  been  pursued.  It  had  begun  to  take 
effect  when  Her  Majesty  assumed  the  Government,  in  1858. 
Three  universities  had  been  established  in  1857,  but  they 
then  attracted  only  a  few  undergraduates.  In  the  larger 
provinces  education  departments  had  been  formed,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  awarding  grants  in  aid  of  the  schools  had  been  begun. 

From  the  very  incomplete  educational  statistics  of  1858 
that  exist,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  about  13  colleges, 
whilst  the  number  of  scholars  in  schools  of  all  grades  known 
to  the  Educational  Department  was  about  400,000. 

The  year  1805  is  the  earliest  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available,  and  the  comparison  of  the  figures  of  that  year 
with  a  recent  year  will  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  interval.  There  were,  in 
1865,  26  colleges  and  college  departments,  with  1,582  under¬ 
graduate  students.  In  1886,  the  number  of  colleges  and  col¬ 
lege  departments  had  risen  to  110,  and  the  number  of  under¬ 
graduates  had  increased  to  10,538.  In  1865,  the  number  of 
schools  of  all  grades  was  19,201,  with  619,260  scholars.  In 
1886,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  122,257,  with 
3,314,542  scholars. 

In  every  province,  also,  normal  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  training  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  a  staff  of 
inspectors  visit  and  examine  all  schools  on  the  departmental 
lists.  The  proportion  of  children  passing  in  the  several 
standards  continues  to  increase.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
progress  attained  in  secondary  schools.  In  1886,  there  were 
404,000  boys  and  25,000  girls  in  attendance  at  such  schools. 
The  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  girls  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unhappy  social  economy  which  assigns  to  the  Indian 
woman  a  position  for  the  due  performance  of  which  education 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  necessity.  Influences  arc,  however, 
at  work  which  must  in  no  long  time  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  educated  native  women. 

A  career  of  great  promise  and  usefulness  appears  to  be 
opening  out  for  them  through  the  agency  of  an  excellent 
association,  founded  by  the  Marchioness  of  Ilufferin,  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  her  husband,  which  is  now  employing 
women  doctors  for  work  in  women’s  hospitals  and  in  Indian 
homes,  and  is  imparting  the  necessary  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  and  nursing  to  Indian  women,  to  qualify  them 
to  undertake  such  work.  The  necessity  and  advantages  of 
education  will  be  brought  home  to  the  native  mind  by  the 
beneficent  work  of  this  association  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail 
to  induce  Indians  of  all  classes — inveterate  prejudices  and 
customs  notwithstanding — to  participate  with  greater  eager¬ 
ness  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the  means  open  to  them 
for  the  education  of  their  girls. 

In  reference  to  what  may  be  called  Technical  Education, 
using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense,  medical  colleges  and 
schools  furnish  annually  a  limited  number  of  graduates,  and  a 
larger  number  of  certificated  practitioners  who  do  duty  in  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  serve  in  the  Army  medical 
department,  or  find  lucrative  careers  in  private  practice. 
Engineering  and  other  technical  schools'  and  classes  have 
increased,  while  a  large  number  of  apprentices  obtain  tech¬ 
nical  training  of  the  best  kind  at  the  workshops  attached  to 
the  railway  lines. 

Law  is,  however,  the  most  popular  of  the  professions  with  the 
educated  natives,  and  consequently  attracts  a  larger  number 
of  students  than  any  other.  There  are  not  a  few  experienced 
Anglo-Indian  administrators  who  view  with  misgiving  this 
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crowding'  into  the  legal  profession,  whilst  they  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  present  generation  of  trained  native  lawyers 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  drawback  to  educational  progress  is  hut  one  branch  of 
the  difficulty  felt  not  only  in  India  but  here,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  countries  where  the  means  of  education  are  widespread 
and  efficient.  The  primary  schools,  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  universities  in  all  such  countries  produce  annually  a 
greater  number  of  educated  men  than  can  find  a  livelihood 
in  the  public  service,  or  the  learned  professions,  or  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  newspapers,  or  in  other  literary  work.  And  so, 
undoubtedly,  the  tendency  is  to  form  by  increased  annual  in¬ 
crements  a  class  of  discontented,  unproductive,  educated  men. 
Such  a  class  would  be  an  element  of  danger  in  India,  and 
vastly  increase  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  of  its  rulers.  The 
remedy  we  are  applying  here  for  a  similar  condition  of  things 
is  that  which  the  Indian  Educational  Departments  have  also 
adopted,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  science  and  the 
extension  of  technical  and  art  education,  so  as  to  fit  men  to  be 
successful  in  commerce,  in  engineering,  in  handicrafts,  or  in 
agriculture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  all  these  our  efforts  in 
India,  we  should  unceasingly  strive  to  entitle  the  Government 
of  the  Crown  to  claim,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  did  in  1858,  “  that  their  government  had 
been  not  only  one  of  the  purest  in  intention,  but  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  in  act  ever  known  among  mankind.” 

o 


The  subject  touched  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the 
course  of  an  address  to  the  boys  of  King  Henry  VIII. ’s 
School,  at  Chester,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  prize  dis¬ 
tribution,  is  one  of  perennial  educational  interest.  Pa¬ 
rents,  even  more  than  educationists,  are  concerned  in  find¬ 
ing  the  right  answer  to  the  question,  Which  is  the  better 
course — to  educate  young  boys  in  public  boarding-schools,  or 
at  home  under  private  tuition  P  We  cannot  say  that  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Bishop,  as  given  in  the  very  short  newspaper 
paragraph  we  have  seen,  carry  us  very  far  towards  discover¬ 
ing  any  rule  which  might  govern  the  conduct  of  parents  in 
this  most  momentous  matter.  He  spoke  of  the  undoubted 
disadvantages  boys  experienced  who  were  educated  under 
private  tuition.  He  said  England  was  proud,  and  rightly 
proud,  of  her  public  boarding-schools  ;  but  then,  he  added, 
they  had  one  radical  defect,  they  were  all  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  unnatural.  Did  nature,  he  asked,  ever  mean  that  boys 
should  be  taken  away  from  home  as  early  as  twelve,  nine,  or 
even  eight  years  of  age,  and  separated  altogether  from  the 
influences  of  home  life  and,  above  all,  from  the  society  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters  and  girl  companions,  and  put  into 
barrack  life  which,  however  good  that  barrack  life  might  be, 
and  with  all  the  admirable  characteristics  of  these  schools, 
with  all  the  conscientiousness  of  the  masters,  had  upon  it 
indelibly  the  stamp  of  unnaturalness. 

Let  us  at  once  admit  that  the  custom  of  sending  boys  from 
home  as  early  as  twelve,  nine,  or  even  eight  years  of  age,  is 
“  unnatural  ”  in  the  obvious  and  familiar  sense  of  that  word  ; 
but,  then,  having  in  mind  what  the  education  of  an  average 
English  boy  in  this  age  must  be  to  fit  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  after  life  effectively  and  worthily,  it  is  not  at  all 
possible  to  admit  so  l’eadily  that  the  practice  which  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  says  bears  the  stamp  of  xxnnaturalness  is 


“  unnatural  ”  in  the  sense  of  being  “  disproportionate  to  na¬ 
ture,”  the  sense  which  a  great  Anglican  bishop  called  the 
“  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  ”  of  the  word  when  applied 
to  human  conduct.  The  illustration  that  Bishop  Butler  in 
his  second  sermon  “Upon  Human  Nature”  gives  of  this 
meaning  of  “  unnatural”  is  in  itself  a  striking  one,  and  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  : — 

‘‘Man,”  he  says,  “may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  inclination 
which  for  the  present  happens  to  he  strongest,  and  yet  act  in  a  way  dis¬ 
proportionate  to,  and  violate,  his  real  proper  nature.  Suppose  a  brute 
creature,  by  any  bait,  to  be  allured  into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed  : 
he  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading-  him  to  gratify  his  ap¬ 
petite  ;  there  is  an  entire  correspondence  between  his  whole  nature  and 
such  an  action;  such  action  is  therefore  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush  into  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  present  gratification  :  he  in  this  instance  would  follow  his  strongest 
desire  as  did  the  brute  creature  ;  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  nature  of  man  and  such  an  action  as  between  the 
meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of  the  greatest  master  in  that  art ; 
which  disproportion  arises,  not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself, 
or  in  its  consequences,  but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  the 
agent.  And,  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  nature 
of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  unnatural ;  this  word 
expressing  that  disproportion.” 

Parental  affection,  then,  may  gratify  itself  by  keeping  boys 
under  the  home  influences  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
speaks,  and  yet  be  “  unnatural  ”  in  that  deeper  and  truer 
sense  of  the  word  which  Bishop  Butler  expounds. 

One  important  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  a  boy  for 
the  business  of  life,  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  as  it  now  is,  in  all  its  severe 
reality.  So  much  else  depends  on  the  fair  realisation  of  this 
all-important  aim  of  education,  that  all  parents  capable  of 
giving  precedence  to  what  makes  for  the  future  welfare  of 
their  children  over  present  inclinations  must  act  according 
to  the  best  judgment  they  can  form  on  the  question  whether 
home  influences  and  a  day-school  or  private  tuition,  or  the 
comparative  hardships  and  privations  of  a  boarding-school, 
will  be  the  better  preparation  for  the  sphere  in  life  which 
their  sons,  so  far  as  they  can  foresee,  are  to  fill.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  boarding-school  is  a  miniature  world 
in  which  the  weaknesses  of  boys  stand  revealed  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  apply  correctives  ;  that  the  like  weak¬ 
nesses  are  apt  to  be  obscured  at  home,  and  therefore  go 
uncorrected.  It  is  certain  that  boys  kept  at  home  till  they 
are  well  on  in  their  teens,  and  then  sent  to  a  boarding-school, 
find  it  very  awkward  to  fall  in  with  the  sort  of  life  they  ex¬ 
perience  there,  and  not  uncommonly  fall  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Then,  too,  there  are  home  influences  and  home 
influences.  Not  every  man  can  look  back  to  his  childhood 
and  say,  with  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  “  To  the  gods  I 
am  indebted  for  having  good  grandfathers,  good  parents,  a 
good  sister,  good  teachers,  good  associates,  good  kinsmen  and 
friends — nearly  everything  good.”  In  fact,  the  problem  of 
education  has  to  take  account  of  the  defects  of  parents  and 
the  retarding-  effect  of  home  influences,  as  well  as  the  moral 
injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  boys  by  subjecting  them  to 
what  the  Bishop  of  Chester  calls  the  “  barrack  ”  life  of  a 
large  boarding-school. 

It  is  natural  that  men  who  follow  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster,  and  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  practice 
of  that  profession,  should  on  the  whole  be  in  a  better  position 
for  securing  the  ends  of  education  when  they  can  carry  out 
their  methods  by  means  under  their  own  control,  than  when 
those  methods  are  apt  to  be  traversed  by  parental  interfer¬ 
ence,  as  in  the  case  of  private  tuition.  This  is  true  of  the 
average  teacher,  but  who  can  measure  the  gain  to  a  boy 
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brought  within  the  influence  of  a  school  which  is  governed 
by  an  Arnold  or  a  Thring — men  with  that  rare  gift,  the 
power  of  distinguishing  the  lines  of  thought  and  conduct 
which  are  ennobling  to  mind  and  character,  accompanied  by 
the  still  rarer  power  of  imparting  to  the  young  a  life-long 
stimulus  to  seek  what  is  time  and  excellent  themselves  ! 


The  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  now 
passing  through  Committee,  and  is  receiving  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  which  a  measure  so  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
full  of  points  quite  novel  to  English  law,  should  receive.  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  expectation  of  its  promoters  that  it 
would  pass  through  Committee  with  little  opposition  will  not 
be  realised.  Four  hours  were  given  to  it  last  week  and  five 
this  week,  and  the  Committee  have  only  just  reached  the 
fourth  clause.  With  the  clauses  passed  we  entirely  agree ; 
their  effect  will  be  to  check  child-vagrancy,  and  will  tend  to 
remove  children  from  the  demoralising’  influence  of  the 
streets.  The  restriction  of  the  hours  during  which  children 
may  be  employed  in  hawking  small  wares  is  also  good.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  the  danger  that  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  so  general  and  vague  as  to  possibly  include 
school  work  and  discipline  has  entirely  disappeared.  Hence 
we  counsel  the  continuation  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  the 
watchfulness  which  has  already  amended  the  first  three 
clauses. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie.  Herciusgcgeben  von  Her¬ 
mann  Paul.  I.  Lieferung.  ( Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Trubner.) 

Brought  up  on  the  sweetmeats  of  Archbishop  Trench  and 
Max  Muller,  the  British  public  expects  philological  work  to  be 
presented  to  it  in  a  form  requiring  no  effort  to  assimilate ; 
classical  scholars  are  still  capable  of  thinking  that  Whitsun  is 
derived  from  Pfingsten ,  or  that  Latin  and  Greek  as  languages 
are  intimately  allied. 

Our  grammars  are  full  of  “  exceptions  ”  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  days  of  exceptions  are  over.  Science  has  annexed  the 
study  of  language ;  parallel  to  the  cliauge  that  came  over  che¬ 
mistry  through  the  labours  of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  time  since  1868  has  witnessed  the 
rise  of  philology  into  an  exact  science,  with  fixed  principles  and 
a  fixed  method.  This  great  change  has  been  largely  brought 
about  in  Germany  by  a  small  band,  called  the  “  Young 
Grammarians”;  they  have  had  a  stormy  fight,  but  their  most 
determined  opponents  have  been  compelled  to  copy  their  methods. 
A  clear  summary  of  the  results  won  so  far  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  ;  the  want  will  be  fully  satisfied  by  the  work,  of 
which  the  first  part  lies  before  us. 

Since  the  war,  an  agreeable  change  has  come  over  the  method 
of  writing  German  books  ;  instead  of  loading  the  unfortunate 
reader  with  a  mass  of  worthless  bibliographical  and  other  details 
till  he  almost  feels  as  if  he  were  labelled  “  Intellectiial  rubbish 
shot  here,”  the  material  is  carefully  sifted,  the  best  only  is  pre¬ 
sented,  with  a  short  characteristic  summary,  and  the  work  is 
shared  among  a  group  of  scholars,  each  treating  his  own 
speciality, 

The  editor,  a  professor  at  Freiburg,  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
“  Young  Grammarians  his  chief  labours  have  been  directed  to¬ 
wards  method ;  they  are  summed  up  in  his  great  work,  translated 
recently  as  The  Principles  of  Language.  In  it  the  rich  mass  of 
isolated  facts  and  details,  furnished  by  the  comparative  and 
historic  method  of  investigation,  are  brought  into  line  with  the 
psychologic  bases  on  which  all  language  must  rest. 

The  Grundriss  opens  with  a  short  article  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'philology,  a  favourite  point  of  discussion  among  the 
Germans  just  at  present.  The  famous  definition  of  philology  as 
“  The  knowledge  of  what  is  known,”  includes  too  much,  and  in¬ 
deed  any  attempt  to  sharply  limit  the  meaning  must  fail,  since  a 
word  cannot  be  recalled  to  scientific  strictness  after  it  has  once 
passed  into  common  use,  with  a  shifting  sense  due  to  historic 


development.  According  to  its  derivation,  philology  means  the 
investigation,  of  literary  monuments ;  in  England  we  have 
narrowed  this  still  further  down  to  the  study  of  the  accidence  of 
the  language  in  which  the  monuments  are  composed. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  proverbial  thoroughness  of  German 
work  is  shown  by  the  editor  in  the  next  section.  The  History 
of  Germanic  Philology  lays  Germany,  Scandinavia,  England, 
Holland  under  contribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century  some  remarkable 
theories,  anticipating  in  a  striking  way  the  labours  of  Grimm 
were  published  by  Lambert  ten  Kate.  Like  the  most  modern 
philologist  ten  Kate  saw  rule  and  order  eveiywhere  in  language  ; 
lie  found  that  the  “  irregular  verbs”  were  most  regular,  and  by 
his  further  labours  gave  for  the  first  time  a  scientific  turn  to 
etymology. 

The  next  great  change  came  through  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit. 
It  is  now  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Sir  William  Jones 
introduced  Kalidasa’s  drama  of  Sakuntala  to  Europe ;  had 
Sanskrit  been,  a  new  “  line  ”  in  business  we  should  probably 
have  worked  it,  but  it  was  only  intellectual,  so  we  left  it  to  the 
Germans.  The  Englishman  Hamilton  taught  A.  W.  Schlegel 
Persian  and  Sanskrit,  in  Paris.  With  the  help  of  his  new  material, 
Schlegel  divided  all  languages  into  inflected  and  uninflected. 

In  the  former  the  inflexions,  instead  of  being  made  by  com¬ 
position,  grew  in  some  mysterious  manner  from  the  root ;  this 
false  view  still  lives  in  our  grammars,  through  Grimm’s  division 
of  the  verbs  and  nouns  into  “  strong  ”  and  “weak.”  The  way  in 
which  his  contemporaries  acted  on  Grimm  and  modified  his 
opinions  is  excellently  shown.  Great  men,  said  Emerson,  draw 
a  circle  around  their  contemporaries ;  Grimm’s  circle  lasted  for 
close  on  half  a  century.  Since  our  readers  know  something  of 
this  period  we  will  hasten  on  to  the  year  of  division,  1868. 

The  famous  chapter  in  Grimm’s  Grammar  showing  the  corres¬ 
pondences  of  the  words  in  the  various  Arian  languages  is  headed 
“  On  the  letters  ”  :  we  should  now  say  “  sounds.”  Without  a 
knovdedge  of  phonetics  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of 
language  is  impossible.  Instead  of  a  capricious  change  of 
letters,  we  find  a  regular  development  determined  by  the  phy¬ 
siological  formation  of  the  human  organs  of  speech.  A  great 
advance  was  made  by  A.  M.  Bell  in  his  Visible  Speech  (1867). 

We  may  analyse  sounds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker 
or  of  the  hearer  ;  we  may  make  it  physiological  or  acoustic. 

The  former  method  was  selected  by  Bell  and  led  to  a  perfectly 
new  arrangement  of  the  vowels  ;  his  views  have  been  adopted  and 
adapted  by  A.  J.  Ellis  and  Henry  Sweet.  Mainly  through  the 
latter  a  vigorous  school  of  phoueticians  has  sprung  up  in  Sweden. 
Sievers  introduced  his  results  to  Germany,  but  the  influence  of 
Briicke  whose  analysis  was  acoustic  has  caused  a  lively  expression 
of  opposing  views. 

In  1868  W.  Scherer  published  an  important  book  On  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  German  Language ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply 
Briicke’s  phonetics  to  the  problems  of  Arian  philology,  while 
analogy  was  employed  as  a  principle.  Another  point  of  the 
highest  importance  was  the  weight  laid  on  the  value  of  dialects. 
Ellis  in  England  and  Ascoli  in  Italy,  were  working  independently 
along  the  same  lines  ;  in  a  dialect  the  specific  laws  of  language 
suffer  least  perturbation,  and  their  action  can  be  most  clearly  seen 
there.  The  written  language  is  a  mixture  of  various  dialects, 
with  portions  belonging  to  different  ages ;  from  the  purely 
scientific  view  it  is  less  beautiful  and  less  valuable. 

Everything  pointed  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  laws  of 
phonetic  change,  and  at  last  in  1876  Leskien  made  the  famous 
declaration  that  these  laws  suffer  no  exception.  Why  have  we 
a  right  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  Greek  theos  cannot  be  the 
Latin  deus  ?  Th  becomes  d,  as  in  English  death,  and  German 
Tod  ?  In  Germanic,  yes,  but  not  in  Latin. 

The  initial  dh  of  Arian  is  represented  in  Greek  by  th,  in  English 
by  d,  but  in  Latin  by/.  Compare  ther,  deer,  and  f crus  ;  door  and 
forum-,  tithemi, facio,  do. 

A  brilliant  confirmation  of  the  regularity  of  the  changes  of 
sound  was  made  in  1877,  by  Karl  Yerner.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  word  Arian  p,  t,  k  are  represented  in  Gothic  by  f,  th,  and  li ; 
but  in  the  body  of  the  word  we  have  at  one  time  /,  th,  and  h,  at 
another  b,  d,  and  g.  The  latter  change  was  shown  to  take  place 
only  when  the  chief  accent  of  the  word  was  not  on  the  vowel 
immediately  preceding. 

Again,  our  horn,  kin  are  cognate  with  the  Latin  cornu,  genus, 
but  for  quattuor  we  have  the  Gothic  fidvor,  our  four ;  virus  cor¬ 
responds  to  qius  preserved  in  our  quick.  These  changes  were 
shown  by  Ascoli  to  be  due  to  two  different  k's  in  the  Arian 
language — one  k  pronounced  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
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other  Jc  further  back  and  accompanied  by  a  w  movement  of  the 
lips. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  consonants. 
Mainly  through  the  labours  of  K.  Brugmann,  the  vowels  have 
been  shown  to  be  just  as  regular  in  their  changes.  Sanskrit  lias 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  a,  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  showing  e  and  o  ;  Bopp,  apparently  quite  sale  in  taking 
Sanskrit  as  the  oldest  known  Arian  dialect,  assumed  a  for  the 
primitive  language,  and  an  elaborate  scheme  of  “  strengthened  ” 
and  “weakened”  vowels  was  gradually  drawn  up  to  explain 
the  Germanic  ablaut ;  no  reason  was  given  for  the  changes. 
When,  however,  we  give  full  weight  to  the  effect  of  acceut  we  see 
that  the  weakening  of  the  vowels  is  due  to  their  being  in  an 
unaccented  syllable ;  compare  in  English  am — to,  not — nt,  day— 
Monday  ( mundi ).  By  this  means  we  have  a  sure  criterion  for 
allied  forms  ;  the  vowels  must  belong  to  a  certain  series  and  to 
none  other.  Our  shire  cannot  belong  to  shear  because  of  the  i. 

We  now  ascribe  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  to  the  parent  language; 
the  primitive  condition  of  affairs  is  best  preserved  in  Greek,  but 
when  once  we  have  a  few  phonetic  equations  we  can  plainly  see 
the  beautiful  and  regular  formation  of  our  “  irregular  verbs.” 

If,  however,  the  sounds  were  unchecked  in  their  changes, 
graudfather  and  grandchildren  might  not  understand  one 
another ;  the  restraining  force  is  analogy.  The  mind  uncon¬ 
sciously  foimis  categories  of  sound,  of  inflexion,  of  syntax,  and 
these  afford  a  conservative  base  on  which  new  material  is  modelled. 

These  then  arc  the  two  fundamental  factors  in  the  history  of 
language ;  changes  of  sound  rigorously  determined  by  physical 
necessities  and  analogy.  Whatever  seems  to  contradict  needs  a 
fuller  investigation.  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to  consider 
more  in  detail  the  remaining  chapters  on  Method  and  the  Runes. 


A  History  of  the  Study  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  By  W.  W 
Bouse  Ball.  ( Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  is  a  book  of  pleasant  and  useful  reading  for  both  historians, 
and  mathematicians.  Mr.  Ball’s  previous  researches  into  this 
kind  of  history  have  already  established  his  reputation  as  a 
mathematical  antiquarian,  and  the  book  before  us  is  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  its  author.  It  is  more  than  a  detailed  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  mathematics,  for  it  involves  a  very 
exact  history  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  its  founda¬ 
tion.  The  first  seven  chapters  arc  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of 
eminent  Cambridge  mathematicians  arranged  chronologically. 
The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  chapters  describe  accurately 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  period,  and  very  full  foot-notes 
give  the  authorities  for  the  facts.  Chapter  I.,  on  mediaeval 
mathematics,  begins  with  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
ends  with  the  year  1535.  The  young  student  of  that  time  came 
to  Cambridge  at  about  twrelve,  under  the  charge  of  a  “  fetcher,” 
or  “bringer  of  scholars.”  On  his  arrival  he  was  handed  over  to 
a  Master  of  Arts,  who  kept  a  preparatory  boarding-house.  After 
some  little  preparation  he  entered  on  a  four  years’  course  of  study 
of  the  subjectsof  the  trivium  (Latin  grammar,  logic,  aud  rhetoric). 
He  then  ceased  to  be  a  school-boy,  and  received  the  title  of 
bachelor  (i.e.,  undergraduate).  He  was  required  as  a  bachelor  to 
spend  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  quadrivium,  comprising 
mathematics  and  sciences.  The  technical  term  for  a  student  on 
presentation  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  still  juvenis,  and  the 
word  vir  is  reserved  for  those  who  are,  at  least,  full  bachelors. 

The  University,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  did  not  concern  itself 
much  about  its  younger  members.  “Times  were  rough,  and  life 
was  hard,  and  if  a  student,  more  or  less,  died,  or  otherwise  came 
to  grief,  no  one  cared  about  it,  so  that  a  student  who  got  into  a 
bad  hostel  was  in  sorry  straits.”  There  were,  however,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  about  a  dozen  preparatory  schools,  called 
glomeral  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
University  known  as  the  magister  glomeriee.  The  “  glomerals,” 
under  him,  held  the  degree  of  “  master  of  grammar,”  wdiich 
served  as  a  license  to  teach.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  test  in  practice  for  this  degree ;  it  was  a  test  in  the 
art  of  flogging.  “Then  shall  the  Bedell purvay  for  every  master 
in  grammar  a  shrewd  boy,  whom  the  master  in  grammar  shall 
beat  openly  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  master  in  grammar 
shall  give  the  boy  a  groat  for  his  labour  and  another  groat  to 
him  that  provideth  the  rod.”  The  new  master  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  never  teach  Latin  out  of  an  indecent  book, 
and  he  was  then  free  to  exercise  his  profession.  These  glomerals 
had  to  yield  precedence  to  bachelors,  and  there  were  express 
statutes  that  the  University  should  not  attend  the  funeral  of  one 
of  them. 


The  course  of  a  student  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
is  sketched  in  detail  from  the  statuta  antiqua  of  the  University, 
and  we  are  able  to  follow  him  through  his  lectures,  his  “  acts  ” 
as  a  “  sophist,”  and  his  admittance  as  an  incepting  bachelor. 
The  official  account  of  the- last  ceremony  is  as  follows: — On  a 
day  shortly  before  Ash  Wednesday,  about  nine  o’clock  iu  the 
morning,  the  Bedells,  each  carrying  his  silver  staff  of  office,  “  shall 
go  to  the  College  House,  Hall  or  Hostel  where  the  Questionists 
be,  and  at  their  entry  into  the  said  house  shall  call  and  give 
warning  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  with  these  words,  ‘Alons,  alons, 
goe  masters  goe,’  and  then  toll,  or  cause  to  be  tolled,  the  bell  of 
the  house  to  gather  the  Masters,  Bachelors,  Scholars,  and  Ques¬ 
tionists  together.  And  all  the  company  in  their  habits  and  hoods 
being  assembled,  the  Bedells  shall  go  before  the  junior  Ques- 
tionist,  and  so  all  the'  rest  in  their  order  unto  the  common 
schools.”  The  Father  is  there  to  propound  his  questions,  the 
eldest  answering  first.  Then  the  Bedell  took  them  home  in  the 
same  order  and  at  the  school-door,  say  the  regulations,  “  the 
Questionists  shall  turn  them  to  the  Father  and  the  company  and 
give  them  thanks  for  coming  with  them.”  The  regulations  add, 
that,  “  if  the  Father  shall  ask  too  hard  questions  or  entrap  his 
children  into  an  argument  the  Bedell  shall  knock  him  out,”  by 
which  was  meant  knocking  at  the  door  so  loudly  that  nothing 
but  his  knocking  could  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ball  enables  us  to  continue  the  picture  iu  this  realistic 
manner  through  the  studies,  disputations,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
degree  of  master  was  conferred  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July. 
On  the  previous  evening  certain  exercises  of  inception,  known  as 
“Vespers,”  were  performed  in  the  Schools.  “The  students — 
by  immemorial  custom — were  permitted  to  seize  the  newinceptor 
as  he  came  out,  and  whether  he  liked  it  or  not — and  the  extant 
references  shew  that  he  usually  did  not — shave  him  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  morrow.” 

They  took  time  in  the  making  of  men  in  those  days,  and  the 
whole  course  of  a  scholar’s  education  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  genuine  student  generally  proceeded 
to  the  doctor’s  degree  in  civil  law,  canon  law,  medicine,  or  theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  in  most  colleges  it  was  obligatory  on  a  fellow  to  do  so. 
No  one  could  obtain  the  doctorate  in  any  subject  who  did  not 
really  know  it  as  it  was  then  understood.  These  courses  took 
from  eight  to  ten  years. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  reorganise  the  studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  embodied  in  the  Edwardian  Code  of  1549.  Mr.  Ball 
fully  and  fairly  describes  and  discusses  these  codes,  and  the 
Elizabethan  statutes  which  followed.  He  sketches  the  rise  of  the 
Newtonian  School,  the  later  Newtonian  School,  and  the  modern 
Analytical  School.  He  gives  us  excellent  pictures  of  the  tutors 
and  professors  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
“  pupil-monger  ”  or  private  tutor.  The  last  chapters  treat  of  the 
exercises  in  the  schools,  the  mathematical  tripos,  and  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  resume  of  the  history  of  the  university.  There  are  a  few 
slight  inaccuracies  and  inelegances  which  may  be  easily  corrected 
in  the  second  edition.  Of  the  latter  we  may,  in  conclusion,  quote 
the  following.  “The  year  at  which  I  stop  is  the  first  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  statutes  ;  and  is  a  well-defined  date  at  which  I  may  close 
this  history.” 

A  Century  of  Continental  History:  1780 — 1880.  By  J.  H. 
Bose,  M.A.  (Mr.  Edward  Stanford.) — The  primary  idea  of  this 
book,  as  Mr.  Rose  tells  us  in  his  preface,  is  to  provide,  by  means 
of  a  connected  narrative  of  continental  history  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  just  that  kind  of  help  which  many  readers  of  the 
daily  newspapers  constantly  need,  and  yet  cannot  easily  get  in  a 
handy  form.  He  hopes  that  it  may  also  prove  of  use  to  the  upper 
forms  of  schools— a  hope  which  we  sincerely  echo,  though  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  many  schools  which  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  anything  outside  the  usual  meagre  allowance 
of  English  history.  The  general  plan  which  Mr.  Rose  has 
adopted  seems  to  us  a  good  one.  He  begins  with  the  French 
Revolution  ;  leads  us  forward  into  the  wars  of  France,  and  so  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  describes  the  break-up  of  the 
continental  system  during  the  French  Empire;  relates  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  so  brings  us  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  narrative,  the  reconstruction  of  modern  Europe.  This 
last  theme  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  and  seems  to 
us  to  be  handled  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  all  the  book  produces  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction ;  but  we  have  not  felt  ourselves 
roused  to  any  feeling  stronger  than  this,  as  we  rapidly  ran 
through  the  chapters.  Naturally  enough,  we  have  towards  the 
end  a  brief  account  of  the  Eastern  Question ;  and  the  lesser  powers, 
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which,  of  course,  drop  into  the  back-ground  in  the  general  narra¬ 
tive,  get  the  last  chapter  entirely  to  themselves.  Books  of  this 
kind  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  criticism.  They  are  not 
meant  to  be  models  of  style,  or  to  broach  new  ideas.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  useful.  They  should  be  accurate,  up  to  date,  and 
clearly  and  pleasantly  written.  In  these  respects,  the  book 
before  us  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  satisfactory — and,  in  particular, 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  tawdry,  flippant,  and  would-be  wise  style 
of  writing,  which  some  people  think  the  only  language  fitted  for 
the  readers  of  newspapers.  It  is  clearly  printed,  neatly  bound, 
contains  about  400  pages  crown  octavo,  and  (wonder  of  wonders 
in  an  English  book  !)  it  actually  has  some  sixteen  pages  of  index. 

The  Uses  and  Triumphs  of  Mathematics .  By  V.  E.  Johnson,  B.A. 
(Griffith,  Farran,  OTceden,  and  Welsh.) — This  essay  is  an  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  Mathematics  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  in  the  language  of  every-day  life.  The  nine 
chapters  treat  in  succession  of  the  uses,  triumphs,  limits,  beauty, 
poetry,  attractions,  metaphysics,  &c.,  of  Mathematics.  The  pre¬ 
face  opens  with  a  dialogue  :  “  Ethel,  did  Mr.  A.  say  he  intended 
to  bring  a  friend  with  him  this  evening.”  “  Yes  mamma,  a 
mathematician.”  “  Oh  dear  !”  replied  the  mother,  “what  a  wet 
blanket  he  will  be.”  After  this  introduction  the  author  sets  to 
work  to  combat  the  notion  that  a  mathematician  is  necessarily 
unsociable,  unpoetical,  calculating,  and  without  faith  in  anything 
which  will  not  admit  of  a  rigid  demonstration.  He  aims  at 
“  creating  a  desire  for  the  study  of  Mathematics,  by  showing  its 
intimate  and  important  connecfion  with  science,  and  that  it  is  a 
subject  possessed  of  a  beauty  and  attraction  entirely  its  own.” 
The  work  is  made  up  chiefly  of  very  general  statements  in  favour 
of  Mathematics,  and  we  much  question  whether  the  author  will 
succeed  in  his  aim  by  a  laudation  so  general  and  vague.  The 
nature  of  the  work  may  be  fairly  shown  by  the  following  typical 
quotations  : — 

“  So  great  is  the  power  (i.c.,  that  of  the  Infinitesimal  Analysis)  that 
once  having  seized  on  a  wandering  planet  it  never  relaxes  its  hold  ;  no 
matter  how  complicated  its  movements,  how  various  the  influences  to 
which  it  may  he  subjected,  how  numerous  its  revolutions,  no  escape  is 
possible.” 

“These  and  other  triumphs  in  every  department  of  science  ‘have 
carried  us  to  sublime  genei’alisations,’  have  affected  an  imaginative  race 
like  poetic  inspirations.  They  have  taught  us  to  tread  familiarly  on 
giddy  heights  of  thought,  and  to  wont  ourselves  to  daring  conjec¬ 
tures. 

“  ‘Man,’  said  Jules  Sandeau,  ‘has  been  called  the  plaything  of  chance, 
but  there  is  no  logic  more  close  or  inflexible  than  that  of  human  life, 1  all 
is  entwined  together,  and  for  him  who  is  able  to  disentangle  the  premises 
and  patiently  wait  the  conclusion,  it  is  the  most  correct  of  syllogisms. 

“  ‘  Presented  rightly  to  the  mind,’  says  Professor  Tyndall,  ‘  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  generalisations  of  modern  science  constitute  a  poem  more 
sublime  than  has  ever  yet  addressed  the  human  imagination.  The 
natural  philosopher  of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  Milton.  Look  at  the  integrated  energies  of  our  world,— the 
stored  power  of  our  coal-fields,  our  winds  and  rivers,  our  fleets,  armies, 
and  guns.  What  are  they  ?  They  are  all  generated  by  a  portion  of  the 

sun’s  energy,  which  does  not  amount  to  - - - of  the  whole.” 

2,300,000,000 

This  is  not  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  author  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  Astei’oid  Ceres,  and  of  the  planet  Neptune,  and  in  the 
last  chapter  he  rejects  the  notion  of  four  dimensional  space  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  line  or  direction 
at  one  and  the  same  time  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  box,  and  yet  only  in  one  direction.  “If  this  is  possible,” 
says  the  author,  “then  the  whole  of  Euclid  falls  to  tlie-ground, 
science  becomes  of  no  value,  and  Chaos  is  once  more  triumphant 
in  the  world,” — a  world  may  be, 

‘  ‘  Where  nothing  is,  and  all  things  seem, 

And  we  arc  shadows  of  a  dream.” 

Mathematical  analogies  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
fashion. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel  (787  to  1001,  a.d.),  with 
Supplementary  Extracts  from  the  others.  By  Charles  Plummer, 
M.A.  (Clarendon  Press.) — Mr.  Plummer  tells  us  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  that  this  small  book — of  about  80  pages  of  text  and 
•50  pages  of  glossary — is  only  an  instalment  of  the  large  and  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  he  hopes  to 
bring  out  in  a  year  or  two.  It  is  meant  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  reading  for  the  London  B.A.  Examination  ;  and  a  hope 
is  expressed  that  it  may  bo  found  generally  useful  as  a  reading- 
book  for  beginners  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  texts  are  not  normalised,  but  abound  in  varieties  of  spelling 


and  grammar,  and  as  there  are  no  notes,  we  hardly  expect  that 
either  examination  students  or  beginners  will  derive  much  assist¬ 
ance  from  this  edition,  notwithstanding  the  textual  skill  shown, 
and  the  great  care  that  has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  the 
glossary.  Thetask  of  composing  the  glossary  must  alone  have  been 
no  easy  one ;  but  the  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
overcome.  The  texts  chosen  are  the  well-known  Parker  text  in 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  that  of  the 
Laud  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  supplement¬ 
ary  extracts  are  taken  from  the  five  other  texts  in  the  Coltonian 
MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  It  certainly  would  be  wise  for 
young  students  to  restrict  themselves  at  first  to  the  Parker  text 
solely,  and  to  omit  from  it  the  difficult  poetical  portions,  as  Mr. 
Plummer  advises.  And  advanced  students — well,  perhaps  they 
had  better  wait  for  the  large  and  complete  edition. 
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The  Pleasures  of  Life  ;  Part  II.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock.  (Macmillan  Co.) 
— Sir  John  Lubbock  hero  completes  the  series  of  addresses  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  rosier  and  healthier  tint  to  the  aspects  of  life.  The 
subjects  include  Ambition,  Wealth,  Health,  Love,  Poetry,  Music, 
Troubles  of  Life,  Religion,  &c.  The  author  in  his  preface  has  discounted 
two  criticisms  which  might  be  made  of  this  as  of  the  preceding  volume. 
The  first  is  that  his  life  has  been  exceptionally  bright  and  full,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  ho  cannot  judge  for  others.  This  is  not  a  criticism  in  which  wo 
have  any  share.  We  remember  a  sentence  in  his  former  preface  :  “  Being 
myself  naturally  prone  to  suffer  from  low  spirits,  I  have  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dwelling  on  the  privileges  and  blessings  wTe  enjoy”;  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  the  cheerful  and  bright  tone  of  these  addresses 
does  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  author  has  had  a  clear 
and  cloudless  life,  but  it  may  be  that,  in  the  presence  of  sorrows,  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  relief  from  blessings  which  have  to  be  sought, 
lie  who  knows  that  “  Love  is  the  light  and  sunshine  of  life  ”  has  prob¬ 
ably  had  to  seek  out  love  in  order  that  it  might  dispel  the  darkness  of 
sorrow  and  of  trouble.  The  other  criticism  is  this:  “Some  have  com¬ 
plained  that  there  is  too  much  quotation  and  too  little  of  my  own.”  With 
this  complaint  we  sympathize  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  John  receives 
the  criticism  as  a  compliment.  All  that  is  his  own  is  so  good  as  to  make  us 
wish  we  had  more  of  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  he  has  collected 
here  many  flowers,  he  has  not  only  selected  them  from  amongst  the  most 
beautiful,  but  has  arranged  them  with  excellent  taste,  and  has  bound 
them  together  by  a  flowery  band  which  is  all  his  own. 

The  Girl’s  Own  Outdoor  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  ( The  Religious 
Tract  Society.) — This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  “  Indoor  Book”  which 
we  have  recently  noticed.  The  former  dealt  with  needlework,  music,  and 
other  kinds  of  indoor  work  or  recreation,  the  present  volume  deals  with 
outdoor  work  such  as  gardening,  fowl,  and  bird-rearing,  shopping  and 
marketing,  photography  and  sketching,  packing  and  travelling.  These 
useful  matters  are  intermingled  with  accounts  of  outdoor  recreations ; 
riding,  swimming,  boating,  skating ;  cricket,  tennis,  base-ball,  and 
cycling.  Such  a  book  for  girls  would  not  conform  to  Miss  Prim’s  notions 
of  propriety  without  chapters  on  etiquette  and  thrift — hence  we  find 
articles  on  etiquette  in  walking  and  riding,  how  to  get  a  week’s  holiday 
for  ten  shillings,  how  to  manage  pic-nics  and  garden  parties,  musical 
graces  before  and  after  meat,  our  flower  mission,  and  our  Traetarian  move¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  articles  are  collected  from  the  “  Girls’  Own  Annual,” 
and  arc  generally  cither  conversations  or  narratives.  As  a  guide  for  out¬ 
door  engagements  the  book  is  defective,  for  it  does  not  plan  out  the  games 
or  occupations.  Take  cricket  for  instance,  there  is  no  information  as  to 
the  placing  of  the  “men,”  or  the  names  given  to  the  positions;  the 
chapter  is  an  amusing  account  of  a  girls’  match  with  the  exclamations 
likely  to  proceed  from  true  novices  :  “  Mary,  Mary,  bring  the  bat !  ”  “The 
ball  has  gone  into  the  brook,”  “  To  carry  the  ball  is  not  the  correct 
way  of  playing  !  ”  “No  one  ever  caught  the  ball  if  you  did  throw  it,  so 
it  saved  time  to  carry!”  This  and  similar  chapters  were  evidently 
written  by  girls,  but  there  are  some  others  evidently  written  by  men. 
The  chapter  on  riding,  for  instance,  contains  evidence  of  this  in  such 
expressions  as  the  following “  It  is  that 

‘  Mingled  form  of  gentleness  and  force.’ 
which  makes  the  sight  of  a  graceful  woman  on  horseback  a  pleasant  one 
to  see.”  The  first  class  of  articles  lack  the  definite  instruction  which 
would  make  them  useful ;  and  the  latter  class  are  disfigured  by  kinds  of 
complimentary  comment  which  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  work. 

Longmans’  Junior  School  Composition.  By  David  Salmon.  (Longmans, 
Green  §  Co.) — This,  a  small  primer,  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  sentence  in  their  barest  forms— gradually  en¬ 
larges  these— gives  some  practice  in  the  construction  of  simple  sentences 
— and  then  proceeds  to  the  combination  of  sentences  in  ordinary  state¬ 
ments.  After  this  we  have  a  long  chapter  on  punctuation,  followed  by 
easy  narratives  in  prose  and  verse  to  serve  as  models,  outlines  of  essays, 
and  letters,  a  few  remarks  on  grammar,  and  finally,  some  sensible  “  notes 
to  teachers.”  There  is  nothing  very  now  in  the  book,  but — except  for  an 
unnecessarily  hard  phrase  or  two,  such  as  “incomplete  predication” — the 
subject  is  simply  and  clearly  treated.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  to 
begin  with  analysis — analysis  of  what  the  children  are  accustomed  to  in 
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the  way  of  sentences — and  to  put  off  the  synthetic  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences  until  later,  after  we  have  honestly  found  out  the  elements  for 
ourselves.  And  then  would  come  synthesis,  and  then  analysis  again,  and 
so  on.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  good  work  on  the  lines  which  Mr. 
Salmon  follows ;  and  those  who  prefer  these  lines  will  find  his  little  book 
useful. 

Henry  the  Seventh.  By  James  G air dner.  ( Macmillan  <$■  Co.) — The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  series  of  short  biographies  of  English  statesmen  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  judicious,  thorough,  and  perfectly  lucid  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Gairdner  has  handled  his  subject.  The  early  life  of  the  King,  his 
attainment  of  the  crown,  the  settlement  which  he  effected  in  the  kingdom 
after  such  times  of  trouble,  the  rebellions,  the  war  with  France,  the 
comparative  tractability  of  Ireland,  his  foreign  policy,  and  the  domestic 
history  are  naturally  the  points  which  the  author  would  endeavour  to 
make  prominent.  One  little  anecdote  we  cannot  pass  over : — “John  de 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  having  called  him  ‘  pastor’  in  a  Latin  poem 
stuffed  full,  no  doubt,  of  the  elaborate  classical  compliments  then  in  vogue, 
the  King  rejoined  impromptu,  probably  in  the  very  same  metre — 

‘  Si  me  pastorem,  te  clecet  esse  pecus.’  ” 

Such  a  reply  shows  ready  wit  as  well  as  humour. 

(1)  Honoyraphs  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  (of  New  York). 
Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler ,  Ph.D.  (2)  Manual  Training  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  for  Boys.  By  A.  Slays.  (3)  The  Slojd  in  the  Service  of  the 
School.  By  Otto  Salomon ,  Eh. I).  (4)  Educational  Monographs  published 

by  the  Neiv  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  (5)  The  Training  of 
Teachers  in  Austria.  By  E.  Hannalc.  Ph.D.  (London  Agent :  Mr. 
Thomas  Laurie.)  Wo  can  do  no  more,  at  present,  than  just  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  these  two  series  of  monographs,  which  are  now 
being  published,  and  which  seem  to  us  to  be  likely  to  prove  extremely 
useful.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  them  later  on,  and  to  notice 
them  more  fully.  Meanwhile,  we  may  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know,  that  Mr.  A.  Sluys  is  director  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Brussels,  and  that  Dr.  Hannak  is  director  of  the  Eiidagogium  at  Vienna. 
Everyone,  of  course,  knows  that  Dr.  Salomon  is  Director  of  the  Normal 
School  for  Slojd  Instruction  at  Naas,  in  Sweden. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat.  By  H.  G.  Madan ,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
(Rivingtons.) — This  Treatise  represents  a  course  of  instruction  suitable  for 
boys  who  have  already  made  some  acquaintance  with  physiography  and 
the  elementary  dynamics  of  solids  and  fluids.  The  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  an  elementary  and  a  practical  character.  Especial  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  results  and  applications  of  the  general  laws  of  heat  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  of  common  occur¬ 
rence.  All  the  numerical  problems  which  we  notice  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
practically  occur  in  scientific  work.  The  illustrations  arc  excellent,  and 
no  experiment  is  described  and  illustrated  which  it  is  impossible  to  per¬ 
form.  This  is  one  of  the  respects  in  which  Mr.  Madan’s  book  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  right  direction. 

A  Graduated  Course  of  Natural  Science,  Fart  I.  By  B.  Loewy,  F.R.A.S. 
(Macmillan  8;  Co.)  This  volume  is  a  first  year’s  course  of  work  for  be¬ 
ginners,  and  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  insight  into  some  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  everyday  life.  There  arc  tw7cnty-five  chap¬ 
ters,  and  each  affords  a  fortnight’s  work,  assuming  that  not  less  than  two 
hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  Science.  The  experiments  present  little 
manual  difficulty,  so  that  the  pupils  can  perform  them  with  ease  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  By  Samuel  Fcdlcy.  (George  Philip  <j-  Son.) — 
This  little  work  will  be  found  a  reliable  stepping-stone  to  a  more  advanced 
text-book.  The  examples  arc  numerous  and  widely  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mensuration. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Rev.  Isaac  Warren,  M.A. 
(Longmans,  Green,  ij-  Co.) — This  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  Mechanics. 
We  notice  that  an  experimental  proof  only  is  given  of  the  Parallelogram 
of  Forces.  It  is  especially  rich  in  exercises,  and  for  this  reason  we  would 
recommend  it  to  practical  teachers. 

A  First  Euclid.  By  Rev.  II.  Daman,  M.A.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  $  Co.) — 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  “  First  Euclid  ”  are  (i.)  the  addition  to 
each  proposition  of  Arguments  of  a  very  simple  kind ;  (ii.)  the  special 
prominence  and  clearness  given  to  the  Principal  Argument,  or  Argu¬ 
ments,  in  each  proposition;  and  (iii.)  the  insertion  of  an  Abridged  Proof 
after  each  proposition.  It  contains  the  first  twenty  propositions  of  Book 
I.,  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  pupils  to  whom  the  subject  presents  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Examination  Papers  on  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pcndlcbury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
(George  Bell  Sf  Sons.)  The  Papers  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
corresponding  portion  of  Mr.  Pendlebury’s  “  Arithmetic  for  Schools.” 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  consists  of  140  papers, 
each  containing  seven  questions:  the  second,  a  collection  of  357  more 
difficult  problems  ;  the  third,  copies  of  the  arithmetic  papers  set  at  recent 
examinations. 

Teachers'  Handbook  of  Arithmetic.  By  G.  C.  Shutts.  (Ginn  Co.) — 
This  is  an  outline  for  a  course  of  nine  years  of  forty  weeks  each.  No 
examples  and  no  definitions  are  given.  The  work  is  simply  a  guide  to 
the  teacher  in  presenting  the  various  subjects. 

31.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Brutus  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  By  Martin  Kellogg . 
(Ginn  §  Co.)  This  edition  of  the  Brutus  is  intended  for  early  college 
reading.  The  Introduction  is  very  complete  ;  and  the  notes  are  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  text  in  its  historical  relations  and  its  diction,  rather  than  in  the 
commonplaces  of  grammar.  English  renderings  are  sparingly  suggested, 


the  chief  assistance  being  found  in  parallel  passages.  There  is  an  Index 
of  names  and  a  General  index  of  certain  words,  constructions,  topics,  etc. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare' s  Play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  By  T.  Duff 
Barnett,  B.A.  (George  Bell  Sons.)  The  Notes  contain  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  a  complete  study  of  the  Play.  Mr.  Barnett  has  been 
particularly  careful  in  verifying  the  derivations. 

The  Unrivalled  Atlas  (W.  §  A.  K.  Johnston)  contains  about  forty  ex¬ 
cellent  maps,  including  those  of  the  different  countries  usually  found  in 
atlases,  physical  maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  Europe,  Imperium  Ro¬ 
manian,  Orbis  Veteribns  Notus,  and  illustrations  of  the  Solar  System  and 
the  Seasons. 

Chambers's  Expressive  Readers.  Book  III.  (  W.  $  R.  Chambers.) — The 
illustrations  in  this  Reader  are  somewhat  quaint,  but  on  this  account  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  children.  The  selections 
are  new ;  and  the  tests  in  dictation,  grammar,  and  word-building  not  too 
difficult. 

The  Civil  Service  Manual.  By  G.  E.  Skerry.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &;  Co.) 

- — This  is  a  practical  guide  to  examinations  for  the  military  and  naval 
services,  Home,  Indian,  and  Colonial  civil  services,  and  the  Banks  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Many  examination  papers  are  given,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  for  intending  competitors. 

Five  French  Hymns.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  II.  L.  Jenner,  D.D.  (J.  Curwen 
c$-  Sons.) — The  hymns — with  one  exception,  Lcs  Alleluias  de  Noel — are 
translated  from  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Both  the  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  and  the  old  notation  are  given. 

A  Kindergarten  Drawing  Book.  By  T.  E.  Roper.  (Griffith,  Farran, 
Okeden,  $  Welsh.)  Part  I,  which  we  have  aleady  noticed,  dealt  with 
straight  lines.  Part  II,  which  is  now  published,  deals  with  curved  lines. 
Children  arc  taught  to  mark  out  the  course  of  many  striking  curves  and 
patterns. 

French  Life  in  Letters.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  (Macmillan  (j-  Co.)  This 
forms  one  of  the  Primary  Series  of  French  and  German  Headings,  edited 
by  Eugene  Fasnacht.  The  letters  describe  a  journey  to  France,  and  the 
more  notable  features  of  Parisian  Life. 

A  First  French  Writer.  By  A.  A.  Somerville,  31. A.  ( Rivingtons .) — One 
of  the  chief  objects  of  this  book  is  to  provide  the  beginner  from  the  first 
with  simple  connected  pieces  for  translation  into  French.  The  pupil  is 
led  on  by  easy  stages  to  the  management  of  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Somerville 
has  taken  great  pains  in  his  work,  especially  in  the  selection  of  his  ex¬ 
tracts.  His  grammatical  rules  are  excellent. 

New  Editions. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  By  B.  Williamson.  31. A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
F.A.  Tarleton,  LL.D.  2nd  Edition.  (Longmans,  Green,  Co.) — The  new 
edition  of  this  book  contains  some  changes  which  we  think  are  decided 
improvements.  The  main  alterations  are  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII. 
The  section  on  Generalized  Co-ordinates  and  Lagrange’s  and  Hamilton’s 
Equations  in  the  former  chapter,  is  enlarged,  and  the  theory  of  small 
oscillations  receives  a  new  and  fairly  simple  treatment  in  the  latter. 
Additions  and  modifications  of  a  minor  character  bring  the  book  up  to 
date,  and  tend  to  increase  its  value  as  a  text-book  introductory  to  the 
larger  treatises  of  Thomson  and  Tait  and  of  Routh. 

Helps' s  Essays :  Written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business.  By  F.  J.  Rowe, 
M.A.  and  TV.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  (Macmillan  <$■  Co.) — There  are  only  fifteen 
short  essays  in  this  book,  but  the  notes  and  epitomes  of  the  essays  have 
been  carefully  prepared.  The  introduction  gives  us  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Arthur  Helps  and  his  works,  and  many  characteristic  examples  of  his 
style. 

Caesar's  Commentaries ,  Book  I .  By  George  Long,  M.A.  Vergil's  Aeneid, 
Book  I.  By  Professor  Conington  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L. 
(George  Bell  §  Sons.)— To  each  of  these  books,  which  belong  to  the  Lower 
Form  Scries,  Mr.  Shilleto  has  added  a  V ocabulary,  which  we  can  heartily 
recommend  on  account  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  derivations  of 
Latin  words .  There  are  two  plans  in  the  Cmsar ;  one  explaining  the 
passage  in  which  the  lines  behind  the  Rhone  arc  mentioned,  and  of  the 
great  gap  in  the  Jura  ;  the  other  explaining  Cmsar’s  movement  when  the 
Boii  and  Tulingi  attacked  his  flank. 

Cassell's  Higher  Class  Readers.  A  Ramble  round  France  :  by  J.  Chesney. 
Chats  about  Germany :  by  Maggie  Brou  n.  All  the  Russias :  by  E.  C. 
Phillips.  (Cassell  §  Co.) — This  series  of  readers  is  now  being  issued  in 
new  and  attractive  bindings,  representing  the  national  colours  of  each 
country.  The  matter  is  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  editions. 

French  and  German  Journal.  By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A.,  B.Mus. 
(Joseph  Hughes.) — The  monthly  numbers  of  this  Journal,  which  we  have 
noticed  from  time  to  time,  arc  now  bound  together  and  published  in  one 
volume.  In  its  present  form  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  French  and  German  Commercial  Correspondence. 

Travel,  Adventure ,  and  Sport,  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  (  Win.  Black¬ 
wood  Sons.) — No.  II.  of  this  scries  is  mainly  taken  up  with  General 
Viscount  Wolseley’s  narrative  of  the  Red  River  Expedition.  It  also 
contains  “Remarkable  Preservation  from  Death  at  Sea,”  “  A  Ride  to 
Babylon,”  and  “The  King  of  Tristan  d’Acunha;  a  forgotten  Monarch.” 

Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard  Green.  Part  Ill. 
(3Iacmillan  $  Co.) — Wo  have  already  noticed  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  work. 
Part  III.,  like  the  two  previous  parts,  contains  numerous  Tables  and 
Mr.  Tait’s  Analysis.  It  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1G89. 

Ccesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  II.  and  III.  By  J.  H.  Merry  weather, 
31. A.,  and  C.  C.  Tancock,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — The  Appendices  and  Notes 
to  this  new  edition  are  very  complete. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Boohs,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  June  30th,  1S89. 

Alexander's  (Bisliop)  The  Epistle3  of  St.  John,  cr.  8vo,  /s.  6d.  cl.  (Expositor  s 
Bible.) 

Ball’s  (AV.  W.  R.)  History  of  the  Study  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  cr.  8vo, 
6s»  cl. 

Beale’s  (L.  S.)  The  Liver,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
8vo,  5s.  cl.  .... 

Brooksmith’s  (E.  J.)  Woolwich  Mathematical  Papers  for  admission  into  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  1880-88,  6s. 

Burchardi  (Th.)  :  Elementargrammatik  der  Sprache  d.  Neuen  Testaments,  2m. 

Carter  (J.  P.)  and  Radcliffe’s  (R.  C.)  Course  of  Examples  in  Elementary  Arith¬ 
metic,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Core’s  (T.  H.)  Questions  on  Stewart's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics,  12mo, 
2s.  cl. 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Sir  G.  Grove,  Yol.  4,  8vo, 
21s.  cl. 

Dummler  (F.)  :  Akademika,  Cm.  50. 

Edgar’s  (A.)  The  Bibles  of  England,  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Euripides’  Ion,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  M.  A.  Bayfield,  12mo, 
3s.  6d.  cl. 

Fiske’s  (J.)  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Geffcken’s  (Dr.)  The  British  Empire,  translated  by  S.  J.  Macmullan,  cr.  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cl. 

Graham’s  (R.)  Elementary  Algebra,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Gremli’s  (A.)  The  Flora  of  Switzerland,  translated  by  L.  AV.  Paitson,  12mo, 
7s.  6d.  cl. 

Hatherley’s  (S.  J.)  New  Genealogical  Scale  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  cr. 
8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Johnson’s  (V.  E.)  The  Uses  and  Triumphs  of  Mathematics,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Kaye  and  Malleson’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8,  Vol.  4,  Cabinet 
Edition,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Macdonald’s  (Rev.  D.)  Oceania,  Linguistic  and  Anthropological,  12mo,  6s.  swd. 

Macgregor’s  (Rev.  J.)  Exodus,  Part  2,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl.  (Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes.) 

Mackay’s  (AV.  P.)  Notes  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  12mo,  2s. 

Merriman’s  (M.)  Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  8vo,  15s.  cl. 

Millet  (R-):  La  Serbie  Economique  et  Commerciale,  5fr. 

Muller’s  (F.  Max)  Natural  Religion,  the  Clifford  Lectures,  Glasgow,  1888, 
cr.  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Novum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Latine,  Bishop  of  Salisbury’s 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  12s.  Gd.  paper. 

GSuvres  de  Moliere.  Edition  de  E.  Despois  et  P.  Mesnard,  Yol.  10.  7fr.  50. 

Ovidii  Nasonis  Carmina :  A7ol.  2,  Metamorphoses,  0m.  90. 

Ovidii  Nasonis  Tristium  Libri  V.,  recensuit  L.  G.  Owen,  16s.  cl. 

Ovid’s  Tristia,  Books  1  to  3,  translated  by  J.  Gibson,  2s.  Gd.  swd, 

Pelissier  (G.)  :  Le  Mouvement  Litte'raire  au  XI X.  Siecle,  3fr.  50. 

Remsen’s  (I.)  Inorganic  Chemistry,  8vo,  16s.  cl. 

Rose’s  (J.  II.)  Century  of  Continental  History,  1780-1880,  6s. 

Schorlemmer  (C.)  ;  Der  Ursprung  der  Organischen  Chemie,  5m. 

Schrader  (F.)  :  Atlas  de  Ge'ographie  Moderne,  Part  1,  lfr. 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  with  Life  and  Glossary  by  the  Editor  of  the  “  Chandos 
Classics,”  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Simon  (E.) :  L’Empereur  Guillaume  II.,  3fr.  50. 

Smith’s  (Horace)  Poems,  12mo,  5s.  cl. 

Theal’s  (G.  McC.)  History  of  South  Africa,  1854  to  1872,  15s.  cl. 

Tolstoi’s  (Count)  Childhood,  Boyhood,  Youth,  Translated  by  I.  F.  Hopgood, 
cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Two  ef  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel,  787-1001  a.d  ,  edited  by  C.  Plummer, 
8vo,  3s.  bds. 

Wellington,  by  G.  Hooper,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (English  Men  of  Action  ) 

Velasquez’s  (M.)  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages,  abridged, 
cr.  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

AViesener  (L.) ;  Etudes  sur  les  Pays  Bas  au  XVI.  Siecle,  5fr. 

Willm  (E.)  et  Hanriot  (M.) ;  Traite  de  Chimie  Minerale  et  Organique,  4  Vols., 
50fr. 

Wundt  (AAr.)  -.  System  der  Pliilosophie,  12m. 

Zimmern’s  (H)  The  tlansa  Towns,  5s.  (Story  of  the  Nations.) 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION  IN 
SHORTHAND. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  Shorthand  in  tho  study  and  practice 
of  Medicine,  and  especially  its  acquisition  before  special  studies  are  com¬ 
menced,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  prize  or  prizes  to  the  most  proficient 
among  those  Students  who,  having  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination, 
and  beginning  professional  study  at  a  recognised  Medical  School,  choose 
to  present  themselves.  For  this  purpose  an  examination  will  be  held  in 
the  third  week  of  October,  at  a  place  and  time  to  be  previously  announced 
in  the  Medical  Journals.  The  examination  will  only  be  held  if  at  least 
five  gentlemen  intimate  their  intention  to  present  themselves,  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Coupland,  16  Queen  Anne  Street,  not  later  than  October  7th. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  prizes,  which  will  consist  of  books  or  instru¬ 
ments,  will  depend  on  the  number  of  candidates. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  Shorthand  in  a  proper  manner  (men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Memorandum),  it  is  proposed  to  offer  another  prize  to  those 
who  have  been  at  least  one  year  at  a  recognised  Medical  School,  if  at 
least  five  names  are  sent  to  Dr.  Coupland.  For  such  Students,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  examination  should  include  such  evidence  as  is  afforded  by 
an  epitome  of  a  lecture  or  notes  of  a  case. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  details  of  the  examinations,  prizes,  &c.,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  Mr. 


Howard  Marsh,  Dr.  Gowers  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  Dr.  Coupland  (Hon. 
Sec.).  Particulars  as  to  tho  minimum  requirements  (in  which  accuracy 
in  writing  and  facility  in  reading  will  be  considered  of  greater  importance 
than  speed)  may  be  obtained  after  July  loth,  on  application  (or  by  post, 
if  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  sent)  at  Lewis’s  Medical  Library, 
136  Gower  Street,  London,  AV.C. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  tho  accompanying  Memorandum,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  system  acquired  should  be  Pitman’s  “Phono¬ 
graphy,”  but  if  a  Student  has  learned  another  system,  he  shall,  if  possible, 
be  examined  in  it. 

This  proposal  has  been  approved  by  nearly  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  asked. 

Dr.  Gowers  has  supplied  the  accompanying  “Memorandum,”  which 
has  been  submitted  to  each  of  those  who  have  signed  this  Proposal,  and 
is  based  on  his  own  experience  of  its  use  during  twenty- eight  years. 

Professor  Michael  Foster  writes  : — “  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  knowledge 
of  Shorthand  would  be  very  valuable  to  a  medical  man,  and  I  think  the 
professional  corporations  would  act  wisely  in  giving  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  it.  I  dislike  compulsory  examinations,  and  should  be  very  loth 
to  add  to  them  ;  but  something  might  be  done  by  rewarding  an  optional 
examination.  The  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  is  obvious,  and  from 
what  is  said  Pitman’s  is  clearly  the  one  to  be  adopted.” 

Dr.  Gray  has  used  Shorthand  for  thirty  years,  and  desires  to  say  he 
endorses  every  word  of  the  Memorandum. 

Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  has  been  good  enough  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
eight  members  of  the  profession  at  Canterbury  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  of  these  seven  approved  it.  Dr.  Lochee,  consulting  physician 
to  the  hospital,  has  used  Shorthand  for  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Parritt,  who  has  used  Phonography  in  medical  work  for  sixteen 
years,  strongly  urged  the  use  of  Shorthand  by  medical  Students  in  a  paper 
published  in  1S82.  In  the  preface  to  his  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1883,  he  says: — “If  intending  students  were  aware  of  the 
assistance  this  useful  art  can  render  them  during  their  career,  I  venture 
to  think  few  would  enter  a  medical  school  uninitiated  into  its  principles.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday  the  15th  ult. 
Present — Dr.  AVormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair ;  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
Miss  Bailey,  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Chettle,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Eve,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Ogle,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Robson,  Mr.  Rule,  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
Mr.  Storr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Midsummer  Certificate  Examination 
had  been  held  on  the  4th  to  7th  of  June,  at  65  London  and  Provincial 
Centres,  and  91  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  was  5214. 

Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  tho  next  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College. 

The  Draft  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was  considered, 
and  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Dean,  for  final  re¬ 
vision. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College 
Mr.  J.  G.  Chancellor,  M.A.  Camb.,  80,  Petherton  Road,  N. 

Miss  E.  C.  Fullicks,  L.C.P.,  63,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, 
Miss  F.  M.  P.  Mole,  A.C.P.,  Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

Miss  F.  Price,  The  Uplands,  Wylde  Green,  near  Birmingham. 

Mr.  T.  E.  J.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 

MissE.  S.\Vood,13,Marienstrasse,  Eisenach,  SaxeWeimar, Germany. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting : — 

Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston,  U.S.A.) — Doriot’s  Beginners’  Book  in  French :  Part  II. 
Kellogg’s  Cicero’s  “  Brutus.”  Perrin’s  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Books  I.— IV.)  Seymour’s 
Homeric  Vocabulary. 

Macmillan.— Cockshott  &  AValters’  Geometrical  Conics  ;  Greaves’  Statics  for 
Beginners;  Postgate’s  “  Serrno  Latinus Selby’s  Bacon’s  Essays;  Macmillan’s 
Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  Book  I. 

Calendar  of  University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  De  Sacy’s  “  Principles  of  General  Grammar,”  translated 
by  D.  Fosdick. 


MATHEMATICS. 


8184.  (Professor  Sylvesteh,  F.R.S.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  equations 
between  two  corresponding  points,  in  two  systems  homologically  related, 
may  he  put  under  the  form 

x'  =  px  +f(ax  +  by  +  cz),  y'  =  pij  +  g  (ax  +  by  +  cz),  z'  =  pz  +  h  {ax  +  by  +  cz) ; 
and  (2)  if  two  homographic  systems  of  points  connected  by  the  equations 
x'=  Ax,  y'=  By,  z'  —  C z,  are  moved  into  homology,  the  condition  that 
the  pole  shall  he  contained  in  the  axis  of  homology  is  expressed  by 
[AB  (A-C)  (B-C) iF  +  BC(B-A)  (C-A)<r  +  CA  (C-B)(A-B) 

+  A2B2C2 (A  — C)(B  -C)  p-  +  (B  — A)  (C  —  A)  ^  +  (C  - B)  (A - B)  v*f  =  0, 

where  p,  q,  r  are  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  fundamental  triangle. 
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Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Siucom. 

(1)  Evidently  the  axis  is  ax  +  by  +  cz,  the  polo  /,  y,  h.  (2)  The  absolute 
values  of  the  corresponding  coordinates  will  be  2aAx/(A px  +  B qy  +  C rz), 
&c. 

The  circular  points  at  infinity  a>,  w  being  given  by  px  +  qy  +  rz  =  0  and 
x-  +  y-  +  2 xy  cos  7  =  0,  the  coi’responding  points  0,  o'  by  A px  +  B qy  +  Os  =  0, 
A-.i;2+  B -y-  +  2AB xy  cos  7  =  0,  the  lines  00,  0 ;  00',  o’  intersect  in  the  point 

A(B-C).r,  2  a  ABC  (B  — A)(C  — A)(B  — C)  . 

p  M  ’  C  ’’ 

and  the  corresponding  point  will  be 

(B  —  C) x.2  =  2a(B-A)(C-A)(B-C)  &c>> 
where  p  N 


Right  o’er  the  centre  let  there  fall  A  smooth  and  polished  marble  ball. 
Dear  Reader,  may  I  ask  you  when  That  marble  would  come  back  again  ? 

[See  the  Proposer’s  amusing  story,  Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Paclcet.~\ 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle;  J.  C.  St.  Clair;  and  others. 

Let  the  sphere  (of  radius  =  1)  be  supposed  to  consist  of  concentric  shells  ; 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  those  to  which  the  marble  is  internal,  at  a  distance 
(1  —  *)  from  the  centre,  exert  no  attractive  force  upon  it  in  one  direction 
more  than  another  ( vide  Professor  Tait’s  Properties  of  Matter,  p.  113). 
Those  to  which  it  is  external  attract  it  with  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  their  mass,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  marble  from  their  common  centre.  Therefore  the  attractive  force 
varies  as  (1  —  x)a/(l  —x)“  —  1  —x.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


M  =  BC  (B  -  A)  (C  -  A)  p 2  +  CA  (C  -  B)  (A  -  B)  q2  +  AB  (A  -  C)  (B  -  C)  r2, 
N  =  (B  -  A)  (C  -  A)  p-  +  (C  -  B)  (A  -  B)  ?2  +  ( A  -  C)  (B  -  C)  r2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

3304.  (Professor  Cayley,  F.R.S.) — The  coordinates  x,  y,  s  being 
proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  sides  of  an  equilateral 

triangle,  trace  the  curve  (y  -z)xi  +  (z-  x)  y*  +  (x  —  y)  z*  =  0 . 

Mote  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A. 

The  curve  in  question  is  a  particular  case  of  that  which  presents  itself 
in  the  following  theorem,  communicated  by  me  to  Professor  Cayley 
(with  a  demonstration)  several  years  ago. 

The  locus  of  a  point  (x,  y,  z)  such  that  its  pedal  circle  (that  is,  the 
circle  which  passes  through  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
point  in  question  upon  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  reference)  touches  the 
nine-point  circle,  is  the  sextic  curve 

2  {#cos2A  (y  cosB  —  zcosC)  (y  cos  C  —  z  cos  B)}  -  =  0, 

which  I  have  shown  (Vol.  vm.,  p.  35)  to  consist  of  two  coincident  cubic 
curves  given  by  the  common  equation  2-r  cos  A  (y2  —  z-)  =  0. 


Note  on  Question  9588.  (Vol.  xlix.,  pp.  101-2)  By  the  Editor. 

We  give  here  in  regard  to  this  Question,  a  fnal  rejoinder  and  counter¬ 
rejoinder,  as  our  space,  wo  regret  to  say,  will  not  allow  a  word  more  to 
either  of  the  antagonists. 

1.  Professor  Tanner  states  that  “  in  Mr.  Dodgson’s  note  he  considers 
two  aggregates  of  points;  viz.,  (I.)  the  points  dividing  a  given  line  into 
two  commensurable  parts,  and  (II.)  the  points  that  divide  the  line  into  two 
incommensurable  parts  ;  and  he  asserts  that  a  random  point  in  the  line 
must  coincide  with  one  of  the  points  of  (I.)  or  of  (II.)  I  take  this  to 
mean  that  every  point  of  the  line  belongs  either  to  (I.)  or  to  (II.);  that  is 
to  say,  the  two  aggregates  make  up  the  whole  line.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Dodgson’s  axiom  2,  and  I  submit  that,  in  his  attempt  to 
convict  the  “opposition”  of  contradicting  one  axiom,  he  has  himself 
contradicted  the  other.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10056.  (Prof.  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.) — A  system  of  tri¬ 
angles  of  given  species  are  inscribed  in  a  given  triangle  ;  prove  that 
(1)  the  envelope  of  each  side  is  a  parabola  which  touches  the  two  sides  of 
the  given  triangle  including  that  side  ;  (2)  the  three  parabolas  have  a 
common  focus  which  is  the  common  centre  of  homology  of  the  system  of 
inscribed  triangles  ;  (3)  their  vertical  tangents  form  the  minimum  triangle 
of  the  system  ;  and  (4)  that  diameters  of  these  parabolas  through  corres¬ 
ponding  vertices  of  the  given  triangle  meet  at  a  point  which  is  isogonally 
conjugate  to  the  common  centre  of  homology. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

If  the  triangle  DEF 
inscribed  in  triangle  ABC 
is  given  in  species,  the 
point  S  common  to  the 
circles  AEF,  BFD,  CDE 
is  fixed.  For  this  point, 
be  it  fixed  or  not,  is  a 
point  of  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  for  all  the  triangles 
DEF  of  the  series,  the 
point  common  to  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  circles  de¬ 
scribed  on  EF,  FD,  DE, 
and  capable  of  the  angles 
supplementary  to  A,B,C. 

But,  as  L  CAS  =  L  EFS, 

L  SFD  =  L  SBC,  S  is 
fixed. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10119,  (Hugh  MacColl,  B.A.) — 

To  put  a  question  somewhat  queer,  Suppose  the  earth  an  airless  sphere, 
Through  which  is  bored,  from  pole  to  pole,  A  bottomless  cylindric  hole ; 


10054.  (W.  S.  M'Cay,  M.A.) — Soient  AB  un  diametre  d’une  cir- 
conference,  et  CD  une  corde  perpendiculaire  a  AB  au  point  E  ;  si  a,  b,  c,  d 
sont  les  distances  des  points  A,B,C,D  a  une  droite  quelconque  L  et  (\  :  p) 
le  rapport  des  segments  BE,  AE,  (1)  demontrer  que 

Aa2  +  pb 2  =  (\  +  p)  [cd+  (CE)2]  ; 

(2)  deduire  de  la  l’enveloppe  d’une  droite  L  satisfaisant  a  la  condition 

An2  +  pb'2  =  const. 


Solution  by  L.  Wiener  ;  G.  G. 


Draw  CK  perpendicular  to  d,  and 
join  B  to  M,  where  a  meets  the  circle ; 


then 


CK  _  am  _  a  —  b 
2CE  ~  AB  “  AB  ’ 


therefore  (CK)2  =  4(CE)2  • 

v  v  '  (AB)2  ’ 

but  (CE)2  =  AE .  EB 

=  AB  x  — AB, 

A  +  /X  A  +  /LL 

hence  (CK)2  =  («  —  5)2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


Storr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


10028.  (Professor  Decamps.) — On  donne  sur  une  droite  quatre  points 
A,  B,  C,  D.  Sur  AC  et  BD  coniine  cordes,  on  decrit  deux  segments 
capables  d’un  mcme  angle  variable  et  se  coupant  en  P  et  Q.  Lieu  du 
milieu  de  corde  commune  PQ. 


Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Professor  Genese  ;  and  others. 
Let  O,  O'  be  the  centres  of  a 
pair  of  segments,  and  let  AD 
meet  OO'  in  S  and  PQ  in  E. 

Then  S  is  a  fixed  point,  being 
the  ex-centre  of  similitude  of 
every  pair  of  circles ;  and, 
since 

AE.  EC  =  PE.EQ  =  DE  .EB, 


the  point  E  is  also  fixed.  Now  PQ  is  bisected  at  right  angles  by  OO', 
therefore  E MS  is  a  right  angle;  hence  the  locus  of  M  is  the  circle  on 
ES  as  diameter. 


10004.  (H.  W.  Segar.)  Given  the  lengths  of  six  lines  supposed  to 

be  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  six-sided  figure,  which  is  such  that  its 
opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  and  also  the  length  of  any  one  side, 
construct  the  figure. 

Solution  by  II.  E.  Palliser;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  be  the  given  straight 
lines  which  join  the  point  P  within  the 
figure  to  its  angular  points  A,  B,  C,  &c., 
and  AB  the  given  side.  On  one  side  of 
AB  construct  a  triangle  PAB  having  its 
sides  PA,  PB  respectively  equal  to  a  and 
b,  and  on  the  other  side  of  AB  construct 
a  triangle  QAB  having  its  sides  QB,  QA 
respectively,  equal  to  d  and  e  (the  lines 
joining  P  to  the  extremities  of  the  side  of 
the  figure  opposite  AB).  Through  A  and 
B  draw  lines  AE,  BD  equal  and  parallel 
to  QP.  Join  ED,  PE,  PD.  Then  PE  =  e, 

PD  =  d,  and  we  see  that  ED  is  the  side 
of  the  figure  opposite  AB. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10118.  (The  Editor.) — If  from  the  foci  E,  F  of  an  ellipse  whose 
centre  is  O,  parallel  radii  EA,  FB  be  drawn,  and  tangents  AP,  BP  ;  prove 
that  (1)  OP  is  parallel  to  EA  ;  (2)  the  angles  FPA,  EPB  are  right  angles ; 

(3)  the  angle  EPF  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  EAF  and  EBF ; 

(4)  PA  .  PE  ;  PB  .  PF  =  AE  :  BF  ;  (5)  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  EA, 
FB  is  constant ;  (6)  the  locus  of  the  intersection  (M)  of  the  diagonals  of 
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the  trapezoid  AEBF  is  an  ellipse  confocal  with  the  given  one,  and  normal 
at  each  position  to  PM ;  (7)  MP2  =  ME  .  MF ;  (8)  PE,  PF  bisect  the 
angles  AEB,  AFB  ;  (9)  PE  .  PF  =  PM  (major  axis) ;  (10)  If  through  E 
and  F  the  two  other  perpendiculars  he  drawn  on  the  tangents,  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  their  reciprocals  is  constant;  also  (11)  find  the  locus  of  P. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

(1)  The  diameter  OP  passes 
through  the  mid-point  G  of  the 
chord  AB  joining  the  points  where 
the  tangents  through  P  touch  the 
ellipse.  Therefore  PO  is  parallel 
to  AE  and  BF. 

(8)  This  property  holds  even 
when  A  and  B  are  arbitrary 
points  and  is  generally  known 
(congruency  of  the  triangles  CPF 
and  EPD,  etc.). 

(2)  For  the  mid-point  H  of  AF 
on  OP  we  have  All  =  IIP  =  HF, 
as  the  angles  AFP  and  PFB  or  HFP  and  FPH  are  equal.  This  proves 
APF  to  ho  a  right  angle.  And  so  the  mid-point  Iv  of  EB  gives  EK  =  KP 
=  KB,  i.e.,  EPB  is  a  right  angle.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10103.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.)— A  figure  composed  of  two 
circular  plates  of  equal  diameter  in  contact  is  thrown  upon  a  ruled  sheet 
of  paper  ;  twice  the  diameter  of  either  circle  being  supposed  less  than  the 
distance  between  contiguous  lines,  find  the  chance  of  the  figure  falling  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  be  intersected  in  four  points  by  one  of  the 
ruled  lines. 

Solution  by  H.  Biddle  ;  A.  W.  Robinson,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  radius  of  circles  =  unity,  and  2 a  =  distance  between  contiguous 
ruled  lines.  Also  let  x  =  distance  of  junction  of  circles  from  nearest 
ruled  line,  and  0  =  angle  formed  with  such  line  by  the  line  joining  the 
two  centres.  Then,  in  all  favourable  cases,  x  lies  between  0  and  1,  and 
6  between  0  and  sin'1(l  —  x).  Consequently 

P  =  —  [  sin -'xdx  =  L  ( 1-A\  =  (•3633802)/(?. 
an  J0  a  \  tt  J 

To  make  the  chance  exactly  one -sixth,  the  distance  between  the  ruled 
lines  must  exceed  the  combined  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1-0901407  :  1. 


9844.  (Professor  De  Wachter.) — Determine  a  point  in  the  plane  of 
a  given  ellipse,  such  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ellipse  shall  be  con¬ 
stant  for  any  coplanar  axis  through  that  point. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer;  Professor  Sarkar  ;  and  others. 

The  moment  of  inertia  INI  about  any 
axis  aa  at  a  distance  d  from  a  parallel 
PR  drawn  through  the  centre  O  of  the 
ellipse  (axes  AA'  =  2 a  and  BB'  =  2b) 
is  INI  =  irabd2  +  moment  of  inertia 
about  PR. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  PR 
may  be  derived  from  that  of  another 
ellipse  having  PR  and  its  conjugate 
diameter  QT  for  its  rectangular  axes. 

If  we  put  PR  =  2 a',  QT  =  2b' ,  this 
moment  is  expressed  by  \n a'b'3,  and 
that  of  the  ellipse,  where  L  QOR  =  <p, 

=  \na'b’2  sin3  cp  =  \nab  .  b'2  sin2  (p  =  ir«3£3/4«'2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10057.  (E.  Cesaro.) — Les  coniques  issues  de  P,  osculant  en  un  point 
Q  uno  meme  ligne,  ont  leurs  centres  sur  une  conique  dont  le  centre  ost 
aux  trois  quarts  de  PQ. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  and  others. 

The  locus  of  the  centre  of  the 
conics  that  pass  through  the  four 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  is  a  conic,  nine 
points  of  which  are  easilyindicated — 
the  mid-points  E,  F,  G,  II,  K,  L, 
of  the  six  sides,  and  the  diagonal 
points  P,  Q,  R  of  the  complete 
quadrangle  ABCD.  In  the  case  of 
the  equilateral  hyperbolas  that  pass 
through  the  vertices  of  a  triangle 
ABC  (and  its  orthocentre),  this 
conic  with  the  nine  points  is  tho 
classic  circle  of  the  nine  points. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9996.  (Hugh  MacColl,  B.A.)— Show  howto  calculate  the  logarithm 
of  any  number  to  any  base  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  without  any 
reference  to  the  Napierian  base  or  any  other  series. 

Solution  by  Prof.  De  Waciiter;  J.  J.  Barniville;  and  others. 

The  following  method  of  approximation,  based  on  tho  properties  of  the 
binary  system  of  numeration,  is  both  elementary  and  practical ;  it  was 
devised,  I  think,  by  Professor  Sarrus,  of  Strassburg.  In 

A*  =  N  . («), 

where  A  and  N  are  positive  numbers,  the  index  x  may  be  imagined  to  be 
written  in  the  binary  scale,  thus  x  =  i,z1z2z3z4  ...,  i  being  the  integer 
part  of  x,  and  zlt  «2,  z3 ,  z4,  ...  its  binary  digits  (viz.  0  or  1). 

1.  The  value  of  i  is  to  be  determined  empirically,  which  is  usually 
done  at  first  sight.  For  instance,  if  10*  =  94385,  iis  evidently=  4. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


2753.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — If  a  straight  line  be 
divided  at  random  into  four  parts,  prove  that  (1)  the  chance  that  one  of 
the  parts  shall  be  greater  than  half  the  line  is  ,[ ;  also  the  respective 
chances  that  (2)  three  times,  and  (3)  four  times,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  parts,  shall  be  less  than  the  square  on  the  whole  line,  are 
tVta/3  and  ^T)-7t2  Vo  . 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

With  reference  to  a  regular  tetrahedron,  the  height  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  length  l  of  the  given  line,  the  four  parts  x,  y,  z,  t  of  the  line 
represent  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P  situated  within  the  tetrahedron. 
This  point  P  may  be  called  the  image  corresponding  to  the  division. 

1 .  When  one  of  the  parts  is  greater  than  \l ,  the  image  P  is  situated 
within  one  of  the  four  regular  tetrahedrons,  the  vertices  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  mid-points  of  three  conterminous  edges  and  the  point 
common  to  these.  Each  of  the  four  regular  tetrahedrons  being  an  eighth 
part  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference,  the  chance  is 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10072.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.) — Construct  a  triangle  from  the 
symmedian  AKft  =  ka,  and  its  distances^  and  q  from  B  and  C. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  Professor  Sarkar  ;  and  others. 

Draw  the  symmedian  AK„,  and  on  it  as  hypotenuse  construct  right- 
angles  withp  and  q  as  sides.  Then,  since  K„  is  the  centroid  of  PQR,  P 
is  given  ;  draw  BC  perpendicular  to  KaP. 


10109.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — Une  droite  se  dcplace  de  fa<;on  que 
trois  de  ses  points  restent  sur  trois  plans  paralleles  a  une  meme  droite. 
Demontrer  qu’un  point  de  la  droite  mobile  se  deplace  sur  un  plan. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  and  others. 

Si  l’on  projettc  la  droite  mobile  d  sur  un  plan  8  perpendiculairo  aux 
trois  plans  donnes  a,  /3,  7,  il  est  evident  que  la  projection  d'  rencontre  les 
traces  des  trois  plans  donnes  sur  5  en  trois  points  A,  B,  C,  de  maniere 
que  AB/BC  reste  constante.  En  d’autres  termes,  d'  enveloppe  une  para- 
bole,  et  un  point  quelconque  D  de  cl',  pour  lequel  le  biquotient  (ABCD)  est 
constant,  parcourt  une  tangente  do  cette  parabole.  Done,  le  point  de 
d,  dont  D  est  la  projection,  reste  dans  le  plan  perpendiculaire  a  8  suivant 
cette  tangente,  etc. 


10047.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — Suppose  the  number  of  candidates 
(say  30)  at  a  School  Board  election  be  double  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled  (viz.  15),  which  latter  is  also  the  number  of  votes  any  one  elector 
can  give  to  one,  or  divide  amongst  two  or  more  candidates.  Find  in  how 
many  different  ways  the  said  elector  can  give  his  15  votes.  [This 
Question  is  said  to  have  caused  some  excitement,  as  two  different  sets  of 
mathematicians  have  given  different  solutions,  leading  to  tho  respective 
results  614429671,  229916315790.] 

10048.  (Dr.  Traill.  Generalisation  of  Question  10047.) — If  the 
number  of  candidates  at  a  School  Board  election  be  n,  and  the  number  of 
vacancies  r,  which  is  also  the  number  of  votes  belonging  to  any  elector, 
prove  that  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  the  said  elector  can 

give  his  r  votes  is  («  +  >•—  1) !  4-  {H  (»—  1) !}. 

[In  the  particular  case  which  forms  Question  10047,  this  gives 
(44  !)  -1-  (15  !  29  !),  which  agrees  with  tho  second  result  in  the  Note.] 

Solution  by  Anthony  Traill,  LL.D. ;  H.  J.  Woodall  ;  and  others. 

The  elector  can  give  r  votes  to  a  single  candidate  in  n  ways.  He  can 
select  two  candidates  in  i  [«  (»  —  1)]  ways,  and  he  can  divide  his  votes  be¬ 
tween  these  two  candidates  in  (r— 1)  ways.  Therefore  he  can  vote  for 
two  candidates  in  4  [«(«— 1  )](»•— 1)  ways.  He  can  select  three  candi¬ 
dates  in  n  (n  — 1)(«  —  2)/(l  .2.3)  ways,  and  he  can  divide  his  votes  amongst 
these  three  candidates  in  4  (r— l)(r-  2)  ways.  Therefore  he  can  vote  for 
three  candidates  in  n  («  — 1)(«  —  2)/(l  .2.3)  [£(?•  —  1)  (»'—  2)]  ways,  &c. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 
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QUESTIONS  FOB,  SOLUTION. 

10180.  (Professor  Sylvester,  F.E.S.) — n  round  beads  of  equal  size 
are  arranged  in  a  circular  necklace  each  in  contact  with  its  neighbour  on 
eithor  side,  i  of  the  beads  it  is  required  shall  admit  of  being  cut  by  the 
same  right  line.  Find  the  least  value  of  n  that  will  serve  to  fulfil  this 
condition. 

— 181.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.)  —  Arrange  (1) 
threo  systems  of  forces  which  equilibrate  along  five  intersecting  straight 
lines  such  that  the  resultant  of  each  system  is  along  the  line  of  collincarity 
of  the  middle  points  of  diagonals  of  one  of  the  four  quadrilaterals  formed 
hy  the  five  straight  lines  ;  and  hence  (2)  deduce  a  proof  of  Fox  Talbot’s 
well  known  theorem. 

— 182.  (Professor  Catalan.  )— Soit  a’  =  21-’*  (C„,i  — 3C„)3  +  32C„)5  —  &c.) 
Si  l’on  fait  n  =  1,  2,  3  ...,  les  valeurs  de  x  sont  +1,  —1,  ou  zero. 

— 183.  (Professor  Ramasyvami  Aiy'Ar.) — Prove  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  equal  particles  placed  at  the  vertices  of  similar  polygons  of 
any  species  whatever,  similarly  described  on  the  sides  of  a  given  polygon, 
is  a  fixed  point. 

— 184.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  l  1  I  1  l  1 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  9  +  10 

— 185.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  D.Sc.) — Prove  by  Statical  prin¬ 
ciples  that,  if  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  circle,  the  poles  of  AC,  BD 
with  respect  to  the  circle  lie  on  the  same  straight  line  with  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  AB,  CD  ;  and  of  AD,  BC. 

—186.  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyens.) — Si  f  (x)  =  0  est  une  equation 
algebrique  de  coefficients  entiers,  et /(0),/(l)  sont  des  nombres  impaires, 
1’ equation  n’a  pas  des  racines  entiers. 

— 187.  (Professor  Deprez.) — On  donne  le  centre  0  d’une  ellipse,  un 
point  P  de  cette  courbe  et  la  tangente  PQ.  Le  cercle  osculateur  a  1’ ellipse 
an  point  P  rencontre  la  courbe  au  point  R.  Demontrer  (1°)  que  le  lieu  du 
point  de  rencontre  de  la  corde  PR  avec  un  axe  de  1’eUipse  est  une 
strophoide  ;  (2°)  que  le  lieu  de  la  projection  de  R  sur  un  axe  de  1’ ellipse 
est  une  podaire  d’hypocycloide  a  trois  rebroussements  ;  (3°)  que  le  lieu  de 
la  pi’ojection  dc  0  sur  le  rayon  du  cercle  osculateur  rnene  par  R  est  un 
liimnjon  de  Pascal. 

— 188.  (Professor  Neueerg.) — Un  angle  de  grandeur  constante  tourne 
autour  de  son  sommet  A ;  ses  cotes  rencontrent  deux  axes  fixes  OX,  OY 
en  B,  C.  Trouver  (1°)  l’enveloppe  de  BC,  et  celles  des  hauteurs  BB',  CO' ; 
(2°)  les  lieux  decrits  par  les  pieds  A',  B',  C'  des  hauteurs  et  par  l’ortho- 
centre  H. 

— 189.  (Professor  De  Longchamps.) — Soit  une  circonference  A  ;  on 
prend,  dans  ce  cercle,  un  diametre  fixe  AB.  Par  un  point  M,  mobile  sur 
A,  on  trace  une  droite  rencontrant  AB  en  P  et  telle  que  PMB  soit  un 
triangle  isoscele: — (1)  Demontrer  que  le  lieu  des  centres  des  cercles 
circonscrits  a  PMB  est  une  strophoide  ;  (2)  Trouver  le  lieu  decrit  par  le 
pole  de  MP,  et  construire  ce  lieu  qui  est  une  cubique  unicursale ; 
(3)  Trouver  l’enveloppe  de  la  droite  PM. 

—190.  (Prof.  Morley,  B.A.) — Let  a  line  cut  a  cubic  at  ABC,  let  the 
tangential  of  A  be  a,  and  let  the  contacts  of  tangents  from  A  be  0,  P,  Q,  It. 
Then  the  following  conics  (denoting  the  repetition  of  a  point  by  a  power) 
pass  through  the  point  where  fta  cuts  the  cubic 

R5,  R3BC,  ICO2,  R3P2,  R3Q3,  R-’OPQ,  RB2C2,  OPQAa, 

03PQ,  OP3Q,  OPQ3,  OPQBC. 

— 191.  (Prof.  Tharaud.) — Etant  donnees  deux  droites  rectangulaires 
OX,  OY,  on  prend  sur  OY  les  points  A,  B,  et  sur  OX  lo  point  C,  tels  que 
OA  =  wiOB  =  mOC  =  a,  in  etant  un  nornbro  positif  quelconque  et  a  une 
longueur  donnee.  (1)  Trouver  sur  la  droite  indefinie  BC  un  point  M 
tel  que  le  rapport  de  ses  distances  au  point  A  et  a  la  droite  OX  ait  une 
valeur  donnee  A ;  (2)  discuter  en  laissant  m  constant  et  faisant  varier  A  : 
etudier  comment  sont  places  les  points  trouves  par  rapport  aux  point  B 
et  C  ;  (3)  il  y  a  en  general  deux  points  M  et  M'  satisfaisant  au  probleme : 
determiner  A  de  maniere  que  ces  points  se  eonfondent,  et  chercher  entre 
les  coordonnees  du  point  Q  correspondant  a  ce  cas,  une  relation  indepen - 
dante  de  m ;  (4)  en  partant  de  la  relation  precedente,  construire  le  lieu 
decrit  par  le  point  Q  lorsque  la  droite  BC  se  deplace  parall element  a 
elle-meme. 

— 192.  (Prof.  Decamps.) — Si  l’on  joint  lessommets  d’un  quadrilatere 
convexe  a  un  point  exterieur,  pris  a  volonte  dans  son  plan,  le  produit 
des  aires  des  triangles  qui  ont  pour  bases  les  diagonales  est  egal  a  la 
somme  des  produits  des  aires  des  triangles  ayant  pour  bases  les  cotes 
opposes.  Qu’ arrive -t-il  si  le  point  est  pris  a  l’interieur  du  quadrilatere  ? 

— 193.  (Prof.  Moreau.) — Trouver  le  lieu  des  centres  des  cercles  qui 
passent  par  le  sommet  A  d’un  triangle  donne  et  coupent  les  cotes  AB, 
AC  respectivement  aux  points  B',  C'  tels  que  BB'  =  CC'. 

— 194.  (The  Editor.) — A  sphere  is  divided  at  random  into  two  parts 
by  a  plane  ;  find  the  probability  that  (1)  the  surface,  or  (2)  the  volume  of 
the  one  segment  will  be  greater  than  n  times  those  of  the  other. 

— 195.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — Find  the  equation,  in  trilinear  coor¬ 
dinates,  to  the  Brocard  Circle  of  the  wth  medial  triangle  of  ABC  (see 
Question  10101). 


10196. .  (D.  Biddle.) — Two  equal  circles,  A,  B,  arc  described  at 
random  within  a  given  circle  C.  The  line  joining  their  centres  is 
produced  at  each  end  to  meet  the  particular  circumference,  and  upon  the 
line  so  produced,  as  major  axis,  an  ellipse  is  described  having  the  centres 
of  A  and  B  for  its  foci.  Find  the  average  area  of  this  ellipse. 

; — 197.  (Cji.  IIermite.) — Demontrer  que  1c  nombre  de  variations  de  la 
suite  de  Sturm,  pour  une  equation  donnee,  lorsqu’on  y  fait  x  =  a,  est  egal 
au  nombre  des  racines  reelles  de  cette  equation,  qui  sont  superieures  a  a, 
augmente  du  nombre  des  racines  imaginaires. 

— 198.  (John  Griffiths,  M.A.) — The  coordinates  x,  y,  z  being  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC, 
prove  that  (1)  the  locus  of  a  point  ( x ,  y,  z)  such  that  its  pedal  circle  (i.e., 
the  circle  which  passes  through  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from 
the  point  in  question  upon  the  sides  of  the  triangle)  touches  the  nine-point 
circle,  is  the  cubic  x  (y2 — z-)  cos  A  +  y  (s2  -  x2)  cos  B  +  z  ( x 2  —  y2)  cos  C  =  0  ; 
and  (2)  trace  this  curve. 

— 199.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — If  circles  can  both  be  described  about 
and  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  the  angle 
between  the  diagonals  6,  prove  that,  if  d  <  in, 


— 200.  (Capitaine  De  Rocquigny.) — Xeuf  nombres  entiers  consecutifs 
sont  disposes  en  carre  de  la  maniere  suivante  : 


n  —  4,  m  +  2,  n  —  2 
n—1,  11,  11  +  4 

11  +  3 ,  11  —  3 ,  w  +  1 

croissante.  Choisir  n 


cavalier  soit  un  carre  parfait. 


Le  centre  est  oecupe  par  le  nombre  du 
milieu  ;  les  autres  nombres  se  succedent,  d’apres 
la  loi  du  cavalier,  dans  l’ordre  de  grandeur 
de  maniere  que  la  valeur  de  ce  determinant  du 


-201.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find  the  relation  between  b 
and  c,  in  order  that  ad  +  x3  +  bx2  +  cx  +  1  =0  may  be  exhibited  as  the 
product  of  two  quadratic  factors. 


—202.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Si  les  cordes  AB  et  AC  d’une  conique 
passent  par  les  foyers  de  cette  conique,  la  normale  a  la  conique  en  A  et 
ses  tangentes  en  B  et  en  C  sont  concourantes. 


— 203.  (W.  S.  M'Cay,  M.A.) — Show,  from  the  theory  of  three  similar 
figures,  that  the  inscribed  and  nine-point  circles  of  a  triangle  touch  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Simpson’s  lines  of  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  of 
the  circumcircle  drawn  through  the  incentre. 


-204.  (J-  C.  St.  Clair.) — Through  each  vertex  of  a  triangle  are 

drawn  pairs  of  lines  parallel  to  two  fixed  lines  OX,  OY  ;  prove  that  (1) 
the  three  diagonals  of  the  parallelograms  having  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
for  their  other  diagonals  meet  in  the  same  point  P  ;  and  (2)  if  the  sides  of 
the  constant  angle  XOY  vary  in  direction,  find  the  locus  of  P. 


-205.  (F.  A.  Tarleton,  LL.D.) — A  billiard  player  plays  full,  with 

a  strong  top  twist,  against  a  ball  touching  a  cushion,  which  makes  a  small 
angle  with  the  line  of  direction  of  his  blow ;  find  an  expression  for  the 
greatest  distance  of  the  striker’s  ball  from  the  cushion,  after  hitting  it, 
and  show  that  approximately  the  ball  runs  along  the  cushion. 

[This  Question  is  connected  with  the  admirable  Treatise  on  Dynamics, 
by  Messrs.  Tarleton  and  Williamson.] 

-206.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Triangles  of  maximum  area 

are  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  ;  find  (1)  the  locus  of  their  orthocentres  ;  (2)  the 
locus  of  their  circumcentres  ;  (3)  the  envelope  of  the  polar  of  the  centre  of 
the  ellipse  with  respect  to  the  circumcircles  ;  also  (4)  the  same  in  the  case 
of  triangles  of  minimum  area  circumscribed  to  an  ellipse. 

-207.  (O.  Blignicourt.) — Si  les  sommets  d’un  quadrilatere  variable 
AA,  A2A3  parcourent  quatre  droites  fixes  qui  concourcnt  en  un  meme  point, 
pendant  que  trois  cotes  AAb  A[A2,  A2A3  tournent  autour  de  trois  points 
fixes  O,  Oj,  02,  le  quatrieme  cote  A3A  et  les  diagonales  AA2,  AjA3  passeront 
par  trois  autres  points  fixes  03,  04,  05.  Demontrer  quo  ces  six  points 
fixes  sont  les  sommets  d’un  quadrilatere  complet. 

-208.  (J.  J-  Barniville.) — Inscribe  in  a  quadrant  a  square  having 
two  angles  on  the  circumference. 

— 209.  (H.  J.  Woodall.  Arising  out  of  Quest.  10048.) — If  a  voter 
may  use  r,  r—  1,  r—  2,  ...  2,  1,  0  of  his  votes,  find  in  how  many  ways  he 
may  now  act. 

_ 210.  (E.  M.  Langley",  M.A.)  —  IJse  Ptolemy’s  theorem  (Euclid 

vi.,  D)  to  find  P  within  the  triangle  ABC  such  that  ZAP  +  ?«BP  +  «CP 
is  a  minimum,  l,  m,  n  being  any  three  constants  such  that  two  are  together 
greater  than  the  third. 

_ 211.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Par  les  milieux  A',  B',  C'  des  cotes  d’un  tri¬ 
angle  quelconqne  ABC,  on  mene  les  symetriques  de  BC,  CA,  AB  par 
rapport  a  une  direction  donnee.  Ces  trois  droites  concourent  en  un  point 
du  cercle  des  neuf  points  du  triangle  ABC. 

—212.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.)— Solve  (1)  the  equation  of  differences 
(m  +  1)  P„+i  —  (2m  +  1)  P)(  +  mP„_i  =  0  ; 
find  (2)  what  this  solution  becomes  when  P4  =  P2  =  1 ;  and  hence 
(3)  show  that  Legendre’s  coefficients  are  each  =  1,  when  x  =>  1. 
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10213.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — If  three  points  rxre  taken  at  random 

in  a  triangle ;  find  the  probability  that  the  triangle  formed  by  joining 
these  three  points  contains  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle. 

_ 214:.  (Rev.  T.  AY.  Openshaw,  M.A.) — The  sum  of  the  squares  on 

the  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  from  the  foci  of  the  conjugate  curve  is 
constant. 

_ 215.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — From  a  variable  point  0  on  the  latus 

rectum  of  a  parabola,  whose  focus  is  F,  tangents  are  drawn  to  meet  the 
curve  in  P,  Q  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  PQF  is  a 
semi -cubical  parabola. 

—  216.  (R.  AY.  D.  Christie.)— If  or,  y,  s  he  the  sides,  and  a,  l,  c  the 
medians  of  any  triangle,  prove  that 

33  (*3  +  +  cs)  =  1 2  (2 a  +  2b -  c) }2  +  {2  (2 b  +  2 c-  a) }2 

+  {2  (2c  +  2«  —  i)}2  =  (6«)2+  (6i)‘2+  (6c)2. 

—217.  (M.  Leroux.)— Dans  un  trapeze  isoscele,  on  connait  uue  base 

et  les  elites  egaux.  Quelle  doit  etre  l’autre  base  pour  que  le  volume 
engendre  par  le  trapeze  tournant  autour  de  la  premiere  base  soit 
maximum  ? 

-218.  (E.  Cesaro.) — On  partage  une  demi-circonference  en  n  parties 

egales,  et  l’on  joint  les  points  de  division  a  l’une  des  extremites  de  la 
demi-cii’conference.  Demontrer  que  la  somme  des  produits  p  a  p  des 
carres  des  cordes,  ainsi  obtenues,  egale  autant  de  fois  la  2peme  puissance 
du  rayon,  qu’il  y  a  de  manieres  de  combiner  2 n—p—  1  objets  p  h  p. 


LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  June  13fA.— J.  J.  AValker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  President  opened  the  meeting  by  alluding  to  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  mathematical  world  during  the  past  Session  through  the  deaths  of 
Prof.  Genocchi  of  Turin,  Prof.  Du  Bois-Raymond  of  Berlin,  and  M. 
Halphen  of  Paris.  The  following  communications  were  made:— “The 
Square  of  Euler’s  Series,”  Dr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S. ;  “A  Theorem  in  the 
Calculus  of  Linear  Partial  Differential  Operations,”  Major  MacMahon, 
R.A.  ;  “  On  Crystalline  Reflection  and  Refraction,”  A.  B.  Basset,  F.R.S.  ; 
“  On  some  Rings  of  Circles  connected  with  a  Triangle  and  the  Circles 
(Schoute’s  system)  that  cut  them  at  equal  Angles,”  AV.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.  ; 
“  The  Figures  of  the  Pippian  and  Quippian  of  a  Class  of  Plane  Cubics,” 
the  President  (Sir  J.  Cockle,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair) ;  “  A  Generalisation 
of  Buffon’s  Problem,”  Dr.  Sylvester,  F.R.S.  (communicated  by  J. 
Hammond,  M.  A.) .  The  following  papers  were  taken  as  read  : — 1  ‘  On  the 
Small  AVave  Motions  of  a  Heterogeneous  Fluid  under  Gravity,”  Prof. 
AV.  Burnside,  M.A. ;  “  On  the  Uniform  Deformation  in  two  Dimensions 
of  a  Cylindrical  Shell  of  finite  thickness,  with  applications  to  the  general 
Theory  of  Thin  Shells,”  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.  R.S. 
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16072.  A  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Science,  Eng. 

subj.  25/.  to  30/. 

16074.  Head  Eng.  Gov. 

16075.  Two  Masters,  to  teach  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Alg.,  Euc.,  Draw,  and  Ger.  30/.  to  40/. 

16076.  (i.)  Good  Math,  and  Sci.  (Chem.). 

(ii.)  Articled  Pupil. 

16079.  Two  Masters — (i.)  French  for  Locals,  Science 
and  gen.  subj.  105/.  non-res. 

(ii.)  Gen.  subj.,  Magnetism,  &c.  80/.  non-res. 
16080.  Two  Governesses — (i.)  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  to 
overlook  Mus.  practice.  20/.  to  30/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Eng.  Small  premium  and  lessons 
in  return. 


II— ASSISTANTS. 


No.  In 
Register. 


MASTERS. 


21358.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (conics,  &c.),  Chem.,  Sci., 
Class.,  good  Fr.,  Ger.,  geom.  Draw.  Age  43.  Non- 
res.  or  visiting. 

21359.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (all  styles),  Fr.  (Paris), 
Lat.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Sing.  Age  30.  S.K.  Draw.  (D) 
and  Sci.  Certs.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

21360.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Bkkp.,  Fr.,  Jun. 

Lat.  Age  40.  Non-res.  80/.,  or  res. 

21363.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  Math.  Age  46.  Ph.D. 
Gottingen.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21365.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Eng. 
subj.,  Shorthd.  Age  30.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  100/. 

21366.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.  Age 
42.  Ph.D.  50/.  res. ;  100/.  non-res. 

21367.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  elem. 
Span,,  Lat.,  Nat.  Sci.,  adv.  Cliem.,&c.,  Math.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Shorthd.  Age  31.  L.C.P.,  S.K.  adv.  Sci. 
Certs.  Non-res.  120/.  to  140/. 

21368.  French  (all  branches).  Diplome'  Univ.  of 
France.  Age  39.  Res.  100/. ;  non-res.  150/. 

213G9.  Math.,  Physics,  Bkkp.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw., 
Shorthd.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  Hon.  C.P.,  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  50/.;  non-res.  90/. 

21370.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Math.,  Draw.,  Bkkp., 
Shorthd.  Age  21.  60/.  M. A.  Aberdeen. 

21371.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.  and  Ital.  (thoro.  convers.), 
Math,  (high),  Class.  Age  33.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Mod.  salary. 

21372.  Math,  (all),  Exp.  Physics,  Chem.  and  Biol, 
(th.  and  prac.),  elem.  Eng.,  Class,  and  Fr.  Age 

26.  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  &c.  Res.  70/.  to  80/.;  non- 
res.  120/. 

21374.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Eng.  Age 
41.  B. A.  Durham.  As  Mod.  Lang.  Master.  Non- 
res.  150/. 

21375.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.),  Draw., 
Eng.,  Chem.,  Mech.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21376.  Math.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj., 
Mag.  and  Elec.,  Phys.  Age  23.  A. C.P. ;  C.M. 
Non-res.  85/. ;  res.  50/. 

21377.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Class.,  Fr.  Age  24. 
B.A.  Camb.  Res.  or  non-res.  Mod.  Salary.  And 
for  Vacation. 

21378.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  Age  23.  B.A. 

Oxf.  Non-res.  From  90/. ;  res.  50/. 

21379.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Tliys.  and  Nat.  Sc.,  Math., 
Gymnas.  Age  24.  B.-es.-Let.  Res.  or  non -res. 
21380.  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Ger.,  Math., 
Chem.,  elem.  Phys.  and  Mech.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Eloc. 
Age  27.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  100/. 
Appointment  required  on  the  Continent. 

21381.  Class,  (good),  Math.,  Mech.,  Eng..  Fr., 
Draw.,  Chem.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C,  P.  (1st  place 
Class.)  For  the  Vacation. 

21382.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Math.,  fair  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Bkkeepng.,  Shorthd.  Age  25.  For  the  Vacation. 
21383.  Eng.,’  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (convers.)  Age 

27.  B.A.  Oxf.,  A. C.P.  For  the  Vacation. 

21385.  All  subj.  required  for  Lond.  Matric.,  Sand¬ 
hurst  Prelim.,  Woolwich,  Law  and  Med.  Exams., 
Locals,  &c.  Age  33.  M.A.,  C.  Master.  Non-res. 
110/. ;  res.  80/. 

21386.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Nat.  Phil., 
Chem.  Age  26.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  35/.  to  50/. ; 
non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 

21387.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Gk.,  Short¬ 
hand.  Age  27.  S.K.  Certs.  For  the  Vacation. 
21388.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech., 
Bkkeepng.,  Draw.,  Shorthand,  Piano,  Organ.  Age 
22.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 
21389.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math..  Mech.,  Chem., 
Shorthand,  Piano,  Organ.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb. 
15/.  to  25/. 

21390.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Mech., 
elem.  Phys.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  (Prize  Sc.), 
Lond.  Matric.  (Hon.)  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

21391.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Math.,  Book- 
keepng.,  Shorthand.  Age  27.  Res.  or  non-res. 


21392.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Math.  Age 
29.  Non-res.  90/.  to  100/.;  res.  50/.  to  60/. 

21393.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Dutch,  good  Class.,  Math.,  Eng., 
Sc.,  Athletics.  Age  20.  Res.  25/. 

21394.  Eng.,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Org.,  Piano, 
Violin,  Callo.,  Sing.-  Age  29.  Lond.  Matric. ; 
Assoc.  T.C.L.  Res.  about  60/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
21395.  Lat.  and  Gk.  (good),  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Chem. 

Age  27.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  80/. 

21396.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Math.,  elem.  Mech.  and 
Phys..  elem.  Lat.,  Gk.  and  Fr.  Age  24.  Ex. 
P.  T.  Res.  35/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

21397.  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.,  Har.,  Counterpt.  Age 
26.  Res.  60/. 

21398.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Piano,  Violin,  Har., 
Class.,  Eng.  Age  35.  Ph.D.  Gessingen.  Res.  60/., 
or  non -res. 

21399.  Lat.,  Greek  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Eng.,  Math., 
Pol.  Econ.,  elem.  Ger.  Age  24.  B. A.  Lond.,  &c. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21400.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Lat.,  Greek.  Age  31.  Non-res. 
21101.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  Age  29.  Matric. 
R.U.I.  For  the  Vacation. 

21402.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  Age  26.  B.A. 

R. U.I.  Non-res.  120/. ;  res.  60/. 

21403.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci. 
For  Army  Exams.,  ifcc.  Age  3S.  B.-cs-Sc.  Non- 
res.  150/.,  or  visiting. 

21404.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Ital.,  Span.,  Jun.  Lat. 
Age  34. 

21405.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Lat.,  Math.  Age  25.  Univ. 
of  Munich  and  Paris.  For  the  Vacation.  Res.  or 
non-res. 

21406.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  elem.  Greek,  Shthd. 

Age  19.  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

21407.  Lat.  and  Greek  (thoro.),  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Fr., 
clem.  Math.  Age  22.  Merton  Coll.  Oxf.,  Hon. 
Class.  Mods.  120/.  to  150/. 

21408.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Bkkp., 
Draw.,  Shorthd.,  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil.  Age  23. 
A.C.P.,  &c.  Res.  about  60/. ;  non-res.  100/.  to  120/. 
21409.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (good),  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mech., 
Hydros.  Age  26.  Inter.  R.U.I.  Non-res.  120/. 
21410.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Logic,  Nat.  Sci.  Age  26. 

M.A.  Aber.  60/.;  non-res.  120/. 

21411.  Eng.  subj.,  Chem.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Greek,  Mus. 
(elem.),  Jun.  Math.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s  Cert.). 
20/.  to  30/.;  non-res.  30/.  to  40/.  Lond.  Matric., 
Camb.  Local,  S.K.  adv.  Chem. 

21412.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Hebrew,  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages.  For  the  Vacation. 

21413.  Fr.  (good,  convers.),  Mus.,  good  Piano,  Sing., 
Har.,  Science,  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  39. 
100/.  non-res.  Adv.  Sci.  Cert.  S.K. 

21414.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  elem.  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr., 
Math,  (jun.),  Draw,  (freeli.),  Bkkp.,  Shorthand 
(Pitman’s).  Age  20.  30/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

21415.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Chem.,  Fr„  Ital.,  Span., 
Math.,  Draw.,  Shorthd.  Age  24.  80/.  non-res. 

S.  and  A.  Dept. 

21416.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Classics,  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthd.,  Draw.,  Sci.  Age  25.  Non-res.  60Z. 
Matric.  Lond. 

21417.  Class.,  Mod.  Lang.,  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  &c., 
elem.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.  60/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
21418.  Draw,  (freeli.,  mod.,  pers.,  water-col.).  Non- 
res.  or  visiting. 

21419.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Mus.  (theory),  Sing, 
and  elem.  Har.  Age  20.  35/.  non-res.  or  res. 
Sen.  Trin.  in  Mus. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

8934.  Piano,  Violin,  Theory,  Har.  Age  24.  Cert. 
Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.;  Sen.  Hon.  R.A.M.  30/.  to 
35/.  Res. 

8935.  Piano,  Sing,,  Theory,  Har.  Age  23.  Cert. 
Pianist  T.C.L. ;  Sen.  R.A.M.  25/.  to  30/.  Res. 

8938.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.  Age  26.  1st  Class  C.  P. ;  Jun.  Camb. 
(Hon.) .  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80 /. 

8939.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Ndlwk.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
Coll.  Precept.  20/.  to  25/.  Res. 

8940.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  23.  Non-res.  ;  or 
Visiting. 

8941.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  elem.  Ger.,  Lat. 
and  Draw.,  Arith.  Age  25.  Sen.  Oxf.  25/.  res. ; 
or  non-res. 

8942.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Jun. 
Camb.  Student  G.S.M.  Non-res.  35/. 

8943.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  Family.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

8945.  Fr.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25. 
Non-res.  or  Visiting. 
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8946.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  Mod.  salary. 

8947.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  water-col.). 
3rd  Grade  Certs,  S.K.  Age  26.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

8948.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  26. 
25 /.  to  30/. 

8949.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Arith.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  Afternoons. 

8950.  French  (all  branches).  Age  35.  Res.  407.,  or 
Visiting. 

8951.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  liar.  Age  32. 
Cert.  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

8952.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.) ,  elem. 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.,  1st  Cl.  Kindergarten  Cert.  Non-res.  60/.  to 
80/. 

8953.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Paint,  (oil  and  water-colour). 
Age  21.  DiplonnSe.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

8954.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.,  elem. 
Mus.  and  Lat.  Age  25.  Res.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

8956.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Kindergarten.  Age 
24.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.,  or  non-res. 

8957.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  24.  Res.  30/.  A  Prot. 

8958.  Eng.,  Arith  ,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Lat.,  Math.  Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  40/. 

8959.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Jun.  Violin.  Age  25.  L.R.A.M.,  &c.  Res.  70/. 
to  80/. ;  non-res.  120/. 

8960.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  20/. 

8961.  Music  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Eng. 
Age  23.  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  30/. 

8962.  Fr.  (tboro.),  Ger.,  Eng  ,  clem.  Ital.,  Mus., 
Ndlwk.  Age  35.  Diplomee.  Res.  50/.  or  non-res. 

8963.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Draw.  Age  32.  Visiting. 

8964.  Eng.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Jun.  Fr.  Age  34.  30/. 

8965.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw, 
and  Kindergarten.,  Mus.,  Calis.,  Math.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

8956.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger,  (acq.  abroad),  Jun.  Mus. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  30/.  to  40/. 

8967.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwork. 
Age  20.  20/. 

8968.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (theory  and  prac.).  Age 
23.  Higher  Camb.  (part).  Res.  about  20/. 

8969.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  ifcc.),  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(fluent,  acq.  abroad),  good  Mus.  Age  36.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  (Hon.  Mod.  Langs.).  Daily,  80/.  to  100/.  ; 
mornings,  50/.  to  70/. 

8970.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  clem.  Ger.  and  Violin, 
Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Visiting  or  daily'. 

8971.  Eng.  subj.,  adv.  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (all  styles), 
elem.  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Dane.  Age  27.  A.C.P., 
S.  K.  Draw.  Certs,  and  Prizes.  Res.  GO/.  ;  non- 
res.  85/. 

8972.  Piano,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  R.A.M. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

8973.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Lat.,  Arith.,  Ger., 
Mus.,  Draw.  Age  24.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  or 
non-res.  About  45/. 

8974.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Paint.  Age 
31.  Non-res.  70/. ;  or  res. 

8975.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  33.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  50/.  to  60/. ; 
res.  40/.  to  50/. 

8976.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  dec.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw, 
(good),  Bot.,  Drill.  Age  28.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher 
Camb.  (part),  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Non- 
res.  or  res. 

8977.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Piano,  liar.,  Sing., 
elem.  Lat.  and  Draw.  Age  31.  Family.  Non- 
res.  80/. ;  res.  60/. 

8978.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus. 
(good).'  Age  40.  As  Head  Mistress  ;  or  Visiting. 

8979.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Pliys., 
Jun.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  Prec. 
Res.  15/. 

8980.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25.  As 
Nursery  Gov.  Res.  22/. 

8981.  Eng.  (lit.,  ifcc.),  Fr.,  Math.,  elem.  Lat.  Age 
31.  Durham  Loc.  Exam.  Res.  or  non-res. 

8982.  Eng.  and  Math,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  clem. 
Lat.,  Draw.,  Sc.,  Bkkeep.  Age  26.  Sen.  Camb. 
S.  K.  Sc.  and  Draw.  Certs.  Abroad  if  possible.  20/. 

8983.  Math.,  Mecli.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Bot., 
Physiog.  Age 24.  Lond.  Matric.,  Camb. Teachers’ 
Exam.  Non  res.  120/. ;  res.  70/. 

8986.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory,  Ger.  Age  29.  Frank¬ 
fort  Conserv.  Res.  80/. ;  or  non-res. 

8987.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  good  Mus. 
Age  20.  Non-res.  26/. 

8988.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Log.,  ifcc.  Age 
22.  B.A.  R.  U.  Ireland.  Non-res.  100/. 

8989.  Eng.  suhj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Kinder¬ 
garten,  Ndlwk.  Age  23.  Family.  35/. 
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8990.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint..  Phys.,  elem.  Mus.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  25/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  40/. 

8991.  Eng.,  Math.  Age  20.  20/.  res. 

8992.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Fr.  (convers.),  Lat.,  elem. 
Ger.,  Lat.,  and  Bot.  Age  23.  Lond.  Matric. 

8993.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.,  Lat.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  Mus.  Age  42.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.), 
&c.  Daily  or  Visiting. 

8994.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  21.  Sen.  Oxf.  Family,  30Z. 

8995.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Piano,  Theory,  Calis., 
Kindergarten.  Age  26.  Family.  Daily,  30/. 

8996.  Lat-,  Eng.  and  Math,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Sci.  and  Greek.  Age  24.  1st  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  80/.  to  100/. ;  res.  45/.  to  60/. 

8997.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  23.  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  25/.,  or 
non-res. 

8998.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Mech.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Fr., 
Ger.,  Lat.  Age  27.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.),  Lond. 
Matric.  Visiting. 

8999.  Lat.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ital.,  Eng.  Lit.,  ifcc.  Age 
34.  Higher  Camb-  (Hon.)  Visiting. 

9000.  Ger.  Kindergarten.  Age  25.  Cert.  Res. 
50/.  to  60/. ;  non-res.  8(1/.  to  90/. 

9001.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Sing. 
Age  24.  Res.  25/. 

9002.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ndlwk,,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work.  Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  65/.; 
res.  30/. 

9003.  Eng.  Lit.  ifcc.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Physiog., 
Fr.  (convers.).  Prepare  for  Exams.  Age  31. 
Higher  Camb.  (Hon.).  Visiting. 

9005.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Jun.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  20.  Res.  35/.  to  45/. 

9007.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Calis. 
Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9008.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (fluent),  clem. 
Ger.  and  Ital.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Cl.  Sing.,  Physicg., 
Calis.  Age  33.  Higher  Camb.  (Hon.)  Non-res. 
100/.  to  120/. 

9009.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class.),  liar.,  Hist,  of 
Mus.  Age  21.  Stuttgart  Conservatoire.  Non-res. 
100/. 

9010.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.  Age  22.  R.  Acad.  Loc. 
(Hon.)  Non-res.  80/. 

9011.  Mus.  and  Sing,  (thoro  ),  Ger.  and  Fr.  (convers.), 
Draw.  Age  26.  R.A.  Mus.  Munich.  Res.  30/. 
to  40/. 

9012.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (D.  Cert.  S.K.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.  col.),  elem.  Mus  ,  Lat.,  Gk.  and 
Math.,  Calis.  Age  36.  L.L.A.  (Hon.).  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  80/.  to  100/. 

9013.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint-,  jun.  Mus.  Age  35. 
40/.  Res. 

9014.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  (D.  Cert.  S.K.),  Paint.,  Fr., 
elem.  Mus.,  Calis.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.  Res. 
20/.  Less  if  with  lessons  in  Mus. 

9015.  Fr.  and  Ger-,  elem.  Mus.  Age  23.  20/.  to  25/. 
Swiss. 

9016.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (good),  Paint.,  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.,  Math.  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  20/.  Res. 

9017.  Eng.,  Fr.  (thoro.,  Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  29. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/. 

9018.  Fr.  (all  branches).  Age  22.  Diplome'e.  20?. 
to  40/. 

9020.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr,,  Draw.,  Drill. 
Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Res.  30/. ;  or  non-res. 

9021.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Dom.  Econ..  Mus. 
Age  23.  Higher  Camb.  and  Teachers’  Exam. 
Non-res.  65/. 

9022.  Piano,  Har.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.  Age 
25.  Res.  40/. 

9023.  Mus.  (prac.  and  t.heor.),Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr., 
elem.  Ger.  and  Draw.  Age  22.  Sen.  Camb. ; 
R.A.M.  Sen.  Res.  40/,  to  50/. 

9024.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.  col.) 
Exhibitor  at  R.  Acad.,  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  23. 
Nat.  Art.  Train.  School,  S.K.  Holder  of  Nat. 
Prizes.  Res.,  non-res.,  or  visiting. 

9025.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent,  acq.  abr.),  Mus., 
Sing.,  elem.  Violin,  Draw.,  Paint.,  elem.  Ital.  Age 
29.  Family.  Res.  About.  80/. 

9026.  Eng.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Ger., 
Lat.  Age  23.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Daily.  35/.  to  40/. 
Res.  30/. 

9027.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat. 
Age  21.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.;  Sen.  Oxf.  and  Camb. 
Res.  20/. 

9028.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Phys., 
Hygiene,  Piano,  Har.,  Sing.,  Calis.  Age  26. 
A.C.P.,  &c.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

9029.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  21.  Higher 
Camb.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

9030.  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  21.  Diplome'e.  25/.  to  30/. 
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9031.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  24.  2nd 
Arts  Exams.,  R.U.I.  For  the  Vacation. 

9032.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (adv.),  Gk-,  Math., 
Bot.,  Chem.,  Draw.  Age  24.  B.A.  Lond. ;  Camb. 
Teachers’  Exam.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to 
100/. 

9033.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  etc.,  thoro.),  Ger., 
Fr.,  Chem., Mech.,  Heat,  Hydros. ,&c.  Age21.  B.A. 
Lond.,  Hon.  Eng.,  die.  Visiting. 

9034.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  26.  Sen.  Camb.  Daily 
or  weekly.  50/. 

9035.  Piano,  Har.  Age  18.  Res.  or  non-res.  From 
12/.  Soc.  Arts  Exam. 

9036.  Eng.  subj.  (lit.,  ifec.),  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and 
Ger.,  Drill.  Age  22.  Higher  Camb.  Non-res. 
About.  80/.;  res.  50/. 

9037.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  good  Mus.,  liar., 
Counterpoint,  Draw.,  Kinder.  Age  22.  Trin. 
Coll.,  Sen.  Hon.  ;  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Coll.  Res. 
30/. ,  non-res.  75/. 

9039.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  30. 
Lond.  Matric.,  Inter.  R.U.I.  Visiting. 

9040.  Ger.,  elem.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Age  26.  20/. 

9041.  Piano,  Theory,  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Sing.  Age  24. 
Holder  of  Scholarships  and  Medals  for  Mus.  Res. 
60Z. ;  non-res.  100/. 

9042.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  good  Mus.  and 
Sing.  Age  18.  Trin.  Coll.  Certs.  Res.  Small 
salary. 

9044.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Jun.  Mus.  and 
Lat.,  Ndlwk..  Drill.  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P. ,  Higher 
Camb.,  and  Teacher’s  Cert.  Mornings,  30/.  to  40/. 

9045.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf. 
Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9046.  Eng.  (thoro.,  all  branches),  adv.  Arith.,  Fr., 
Lat.,  Zoo.i  Pol.  Econ.,  Logic.  Age  31.  Ee3.  60/. 
to  80/. 

9047.  French.  Diplome'e  Acad,  of  Paris.  Age  27. 
High  School  experience.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9048.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Draw.,  Kindergarten  (1st  Class),  Arith.,  Euc.  (1st 
Book).  Age  19.  Jun.  Camb.,  ifcc.,  Home  and 
Col.  Train.  Coll.  Non-res.  50/. 

9049.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris),  Mus.,  Theory  and 
Piano  (good),  Ger.  (good  elem.).  Age  40.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  35/.  to  45/.  res. 

9050.  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Euc.  and  Alg.  Age  23.  30/.  to  40/.,  or  non- 
res.  Sen.  Camb.  in  Hon.,  Higher  Local,  Trin.  Coll. 
Sen.  Hon.  Piano,  S.K.  Freeh.  Draw,  and  Math, 
(adv.). 

9051.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Bot.,  Phys.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr. 
(convers.),  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Ndwk. 
Age  28.  A. C.P.  For  the  Vacation. 

9052.  Eng.  (lang.  and  lit.,  ifcc.),  Bot.,  Zoo.,  elem. 
Geog.,  Lat.  Age  28.  30/.  to  40/.  res. ;  non-res.  60/. 

9053.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.),  elem. 
Math.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theory),  Draw.  Age  17. 
Mutual  terms.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  Sen.  R.A.M. 
Piano,  Sen.  Trin. 

9054.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Sing.  (elem.).  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  30/.  to  40/. 

9055.  Lat.,  Greek,  and  Arith.  (special),  Eng.  (lang., 
lit.,  ifcc.),  Math.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  22. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  Eng.  Non-res.  100/. 

9056.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Hist,  (ancient  and  mod.), 

Geog.,  Mus.,  Er.  (gram.).  Age  40.  60/.  to  80/. ; 

non-res.  100/.  Camb.  Higher  Locals. 

9057.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  freeh.  Draw.,  Mus., 
elem.  Phys.  and  Physiography.  Age  22.  Mutual 
terms  and  lessons. 

9058.  Math,  (conics),  Statics,  Dynamics,  ifcc.,  Eng., 
Draw.,  Har.  and  Phys.  (elem.).  Age  25.  70/.  to 
100/.  non-res.  Higher  Camb.  in  Math,  and  Arith. 

9059.  Eng.,  adv.  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom., 
pers.),  Paint  (oil  and  water-col.),  Mus.  (pract.  and 
theory),  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.  Family  or  School, 
50/.,  or  non-res.  in  London. 

9060.  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Piano  and 
Har.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  freeh.),  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
Non-res.  50/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Spec,  in  Fr.,  Ger., 
Mus.  1st  Cl.  Local  A  Piano. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  Ac. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  GREEK  -  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Just  Published,  small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK  -  ENGLISH  LEXI¬ 
CON.  Founded  upon  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Greek-English  Lexicon. 

This  Abridgment  of  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon  has  been  undertaken  in 
compliance  with  wishes  expressed  by  several  experienced  Schoolmasters.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  their  requirements. 
It  differs  from  the  old  Abridgment,  in  that — 

1st.  It  is  made  from  the  last  Edition  (1883)  of  the  large  Lexicon. 
2nd.  The  matter  contained  in  it  is  greatly  increased.  This  increase 
has  been  caused  by  giving  fuller  explanations  of  the  words,  by  inserting 
the  irregular  forms  of  Moods  and  Tenses  more  fully,  by  citing  the  leading 
Authorities  for  the  different  usages,  and  adding  characteristic  phrases. 

Generally  speaking,  ivords  used  only  by  late  writers  and  scientific 
terms  have  been  omitted.  But  from  Homer  downwards,  to  the  close  of 
Classical  Attic  Greek,  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  all  words.  Besides 
these  ivill  be  found  ivords  used  by  Aristotle  in  [his  moral  and  political 
treatises,  by  Polybius  and  Strabo  in  the  books  generally  read  by  students, 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives,  by  Lucian,  by  the  Poets  of  the  Anthology,  and 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. —  From  the  Preface. 

A  VOLUME  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  CLARENDON. 

Just  published.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 
CHARACTERS  AND  EPISODES  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 

Selected  from  the  History  and  Autobiography  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  M.A.,  Dean  of 
Salisbury. 

%*  Uniform  with  “  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson,”  by  Dr.  G. 

Birkbeck  Hill. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  Svo,  cloth,  18s. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  CATULLUS.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  University  Reader  in  Latin  Literature. 

BY  THE  SAME  EDITOR. 

CATULLI  VERONENSIS  LIBER.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatiun  criticum 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

CATULLI  VERONENSIS  CARMINA  SELECTA,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

P.  OVIDI  NASONIS  TRISTIUM,  LIBRI  V.  Rccensuit  S.  G.  Owen, 
A.M.  Accedunt  Libri  Mareiani  et  Libri  Turonensis  Simulacra. 

BY  THE  SAME  EDITOR. 

OVID’S  TRISTIA,  BOOK  I.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  S.  G. Owen,  B. A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  formerly  Open  Exhibitioner  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  feap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Gives  evidence  of  sound  scholarship  and  great  industry.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  Executed  with  remarkable  care.” — Academy. 

“  For  those  who  wish  to  read  with  ease  the  first  book  of  the  ‘  Tristia,’  this  edition 
is  not  only  sat  isfactory,  it  is  indispensable.”— Educational  Times. 


Just  Published,  small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ‘21s. 

CHRONICON  GALFRIDI  LE  BAKER  DE  SWYNEBROKE.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  With  a  facsimile  of  a  Folio  of  the  MS.,  a  Map  of  the  Raid 
of  the  Black  Prince,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Poitiers. 

FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Just  Published,  crown  Svo,  paper  boards,  3s. 

TWO  OF  THE  SAKON  CHRONICLES  PARALLEL  (787—1001  A.D.). 
With  Supplementary  Extracts  from  the  others.  A  Revised  Text,  Edited  with 
Introduction,  &c.,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Earle’s  Edition,  by  C.  Plummer, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  BIOLOGICAL 

MEMOIRS. 

Just  Published,  Svo,  cloth,  Ills. 

ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY  AND  KINDRED  BIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS.  By  Dr.  August  Weismann,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Authorised  Translation.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Tutor  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford;  Selmar  Schonland,  Ph.D.  •.  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

***  Uniform  with  “  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve,  Muscle,  and  of  the 

Electrical  Organ.”  Edited  by  Professor  J.  Burdon-Sanderson. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MERRY’S 'ARISTOPHANES’  “CLOUDS.” 

Just  Published,  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

ARISTOPHANES— CLOUDS.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Introductions, 
Ac.,  by  W.  W.  Merry',  D.D.,  Editor  of  “  Homer’s  Odyssey,”  &e. 

*A  A  Volume  of  the  “  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Aristophanes'  Plays." 

SECOND  AND  NEW  EDITION  ENLARGED. 

Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

LIVY— BOOKS  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXIII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  school-book.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  The  hook  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  good  work  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere, 

and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it.”— Journal  of  Education. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

GRJECE  REDDENDA  ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice 
in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Arranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Editor 

of  “  Anglice  Reddenda,”  “Euripides:  Aleestis,”  &c. 

THIRD  AND  NEW  EDITION. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  2  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

TYPES  OP  ETHICAL  THEORY.  By  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London. 

“  The  most  important  and  original  work  which  English  philosophy  lias  produced 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.” — Spectator. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

2  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  2ts. 

A  STUDY  OF  RELIGION:  its  Sources  and  Contents.  By  James  Mabtineau, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London. 

“  By  a  long  way  the  most  notable  theological  work  which  has  appeared  in  this 

country  for  many  a  day  .’’—Scottish  Review. 


STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 


THE  OXFORD  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL’S 
JOHNSON. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 
LL.D.,  and  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Ac.,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
D.C.L.,  Six  Vols.  Medium  8vo,  leather  back,  cloth 
sides,  with  Illustrations,  £3. 3s. 

“An  edition  which, for  splendour,  accuracy,  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  excels  that  of  any  other  English  classic.”— 

Westminster  Review. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  G.  Birk¬ 
beck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Edition 
of  “  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.”  Tastefully  printed 
in  crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  7s.  Gd. 

“An  extremely  interesting  book.”— Globe. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  SCULP¬ 
TURE.  By  L.  E.  Upcott,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  in 
Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“  A  very  excellent  epitome  of  the  subject.”— 

'Saturday  Review. 

CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  W. 

W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  Gd. 

“Mr.  Skeat’s  larger  dictionary  has  established  his 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  scholars  ;  and  of  his  smaller 
dictionary  wc  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  less  useful  and 
valuable. —Saturday  Review. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  CLARENDON’S  “HISTORY 
OF  THE  REBELLION." 

CLARENDON’S  (Edw.  Earl  of)  HISTORY 
OP  THE  REBELLION  AND  CIVIL  WARS 
IN  ENGLAND.  Re-edited  from  a  fresh  collation 
of  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  Mar¬ 
ginal  Dates  and  occasional  Notes,  by W.  Dunk  Mac¬ 
rae,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  SixVols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £2.5s. 
NEW  EDITION  of  PROFESSOR  JOVVETT’S  TRANS¬ 
LATION  OF  PLATO’S  “REPUBLIC.” 
PLATO. — THE  REPUBLIC.  Translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  an  Analysis  and  Introduction,  by  B. 
Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected  throughout.  Medium  8vo,  cloth, 
12s.  6d. ;  half-roan,  gilt  top,  14s. 

\  ***  The  Additions  and  Alterations,  both  in  the  In¬ 

troduction  and  in  the  Text  of  this  Edition,  affect  at 
least  a  third  of  the  Work. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PLATO.— THE  DIALOGUES.  Translated  into 
English  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  witli  Analyses  and 
Introductions.  A  New  Edition  in  5  Vols.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth,  £3. 10s. 

ARISTOTLE. -THE  POLITICS.  Translated 
into  English  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  Analysis,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Indices. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 
THUCYDIDES.  Translated  into  English  by  B. 
Jowett,  M.  A., with  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis, 
Notes,  and  Indices.  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  32s. 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

A  HISTORY  OP  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  By 

W.  Scherer.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F. 
Max  Muller,  M.A.  Two  Yols.  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  FRENCH  LITE¬ 
RATURE.  By  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SEVENTEEN  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  &  MODERN  HISTORY 
AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS.  By  William 
Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  late  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 
SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ART¬ 
IST.  A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Criticism.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge 
University  (Extension)  Lecturer  in  Literature. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  De¬ 
livered  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  G. 
G.  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

*,*  Uniform  with  “  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.” 
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POLLBGE  OP  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations. held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committeoof  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  exam ination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowahcesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Roval  Yeterinarv  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.— 


The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Exam ination. — In  addition  to  tho  Doreek 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classes  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
{be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
'‘Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  tho  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.Cj 

'  *  C.  R.JTODGSON,  R. A. .Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  3th  of  September. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


rPO  Iho.se  who  wish  to  become  Teachers 

J-  in  Girls’  High  Schools. 

A  FULL  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  in  preparation 
for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  is  offered  to 
Ladies  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

TRAINING  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  Kindergarten  Teachers,  and  preparation  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  in  all  divisions. 

The  College  year  begins  September  17. 

Address— Principal,  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 


LLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  ottered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of 'these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine -to  extend  the  period  of  training  Over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(n)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council  ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 
by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  oiler  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  tore- 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

J-  ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  ALA.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Aledicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  hut  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &e.. 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Alessrs.  AIacmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

ROSPECTUSES  for  the  SESSION 

1889-90  are  NOW  READY. 


1.  DEPARTMENT  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LAAY. 

2.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE. 

3.  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

4.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN. 

5.  DEPARTMENT  of  the  EVENING  CLASSES. 

(!.  SCHOLARSHIPS, &c.  (Value£12-£t00  per  annum.) 

The  College  Classes  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
Victoria  University,  and  for  many  of  the  Degree  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  for  the 
Diplomas  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
London,  Ac.  Prospectuses  wiil  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


H.  W.  HOLDER,  ALA.,  Registrar. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  AIEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  AIEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  AIEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  next  page. 


Datchelor  collegiate 

SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Syndicate. 

Principal — Aliss  Rigg. 

Teachers  trained  for  work  in  High  Class  Girls’  Schools. 
Lectures  ;  Practice  in  Class-teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  fully  trained  and  certificated  (Cambridge 
Syndicate)  Alistress  of  Atethod  ;  Model  and  Criticism 
Lessons;  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndi¬ 
cate  Examination  (Practical  and  Theoretical). 

The  College  year  begins  early  in  September.  Fees 
£20  per  annum,  exclusive  of  examination  fees.  Ex¬ 
pupils,  £15.  Good  boarding-house  in  connection  with 
the  College.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  to  the  Principal 
at  the  College. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Aliss  E.  P.  IIugiies,  late  of  Newnham 
College. 

Vice-Principal — Aliss  S.  Woon,  B.Se.  London,  Iale 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Bath  High  School. 

kPIIE  Students  attend  the  Cambridge 

J-  University  Lectures  on  Teaching,  and  have  ample 
opportunity  for  teaching  in  various  schools  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  College  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Principal. 


OME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY’S  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Roap,  London,  W.C. 


GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
September,  1S89. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  the  CAAIBRIDGE 
LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING,  with  Alodel  Lessons,  Class-teaching,  and 
Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  35  Aleck- 
Ienhurgh  Square,  W.C.,  Aliss  Daley,  Lady  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  College. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL- 

kJ  LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  EDINBURGH. 
President  Sir  \V»i,  AIliTR,  K  C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,'  LL.D. 
This  College  is  intended  for  Ladies  who  hold  Higher 
Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  Teachers,  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  in  the  Theory,  History,  and 
Methods  of  Education,  and  in  thfe  Art  of  Class-Teaching  '; 
and  the  Students  arc  prepared  for  the  Teachers’  Exami¬ 
nations  of  Cambridge  and  London.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  St.  George’s  Training  College,  3  Alelville 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  301,  317,  318,  319,  332. 
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QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI- 

O  CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1889-90  will  OPEN  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  at 
3  pan.  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  E.R.C.S. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships  of  125  guinras  and 
£60  respectively,  open  to  all  lirst-year  students,  will  be 
offered  for  competition.  The  examination  will  be  held 
on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  September,  and  the  subjects 
will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value 
are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as  also 
several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without 
extra  charge. 

The  Pees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments. 
Entries  may  be  made  separately  to  Lectures  or  to 
Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  aremade  for 
Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years; 
also  for  Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical 
Secretary,  who  also  has  a  list  of  Local  Medical  Practi¬ 
tioners,  Clergymen,  and  others,  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


pHARING 

yj 


CROSS  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION,  1889-90,  will  commence  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  the  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
fiTO  free 

TWO'ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  October. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  is  open 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
1  Kissed  the  First  M.B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  M.B.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Candidates  for  the  above  Scholarships  are  required  to 
give  notice  of  their  intention  to  compete  on  or  before 
Saturday,  September  21st. 

Pees. — For  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum,  or  100  guineas  in  five  instalments. 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Surgery  is  £42.  2s., 
payable  in  two  instalments. 

***  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

University  of  London. — Preliminary  Science  In¬ 
struction. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Students 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Science, 
such  as  that  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(M.B.)  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  to 
attend  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

The  Medical  School  is  being  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  and,  in  addition  to  other  improvements, 
new  Physiological  and  Pathological  Laboratories 
will  be  erected,  and  an  additional  Reading  and 
Writing  Room  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Students. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 

J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


C1T.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

KO  SCHOOL,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Natural  Science, 
one  of  £105,  and  live  of  50  guineas,  of  which  two  are 
specially  open  to  students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
will  be  awarded  by  examination  on  September  26th  and 
27th,  at  10  a.m. 

The  Prospectus,  to  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
School  Secretary,  contains  the  regulations  for  this 
examination,  and  gives  full  information  as  to  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  special  Classes  for  the  Higher  Univer¬ 
sity  Degrees. 

The  Residential  College  is  under  the  care  of  a  Warden, 
Dr.  Luff.  The  Winter  Session  begins  on  October  1st. 

HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.A.,  M.C.  Cantab.,  Dean. 


EABINGTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL  for 

YOUNG  LADIES,  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
healthful  localities  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Large  grounds,  careful  attention  to  health,  liberal  table 
Thorough  English  Education  without  pressure.  Special 
advantages  for  Languages.  Highest  references.  Prin¬ 
cipal— Mine.  G.  Rossel,  Eltham,  Kent. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal  —  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

Departments. 

I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.  A.  (Camb.and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . Henry  J  ones,  M.  A.,  late  Clark  Fel¬ 

low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M. A. .Fellow of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

la  te  Scholar  of  J  esus  Coll.  Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie.M.A.,  D. Sc., late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . R. W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc. 

( Loud. )  ,late  Scholar  of  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Courses  are  recognised  for  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £39  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar, 

Bangor,  June  1, 1889.  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

FOR  "WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women, and  theCambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  -  BRISTOL. 

The  SESSION  1889-90  will  begin  on  9th  October.  The 
College  supplies,  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  the 
ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Literature. 
The  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Engineering,  Geo¬ 
logical,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering  and  Surveying ; 
and  special  arrangements  for  practical  work  have  been 
made  with  various  Engineers  in  and  near  Bristol. 
Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may 
be  obtained  on  application.  Several  SCHOLARSHIPS 
are  tenable  at  the  College. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

University  College,  Bristol.  Courses  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Mineralogy  and  Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  Col¬ 
lege  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works’  Scholarships, 
and  special  arrangements  for  entering  into  professional 
life. 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is. 
(by  post,  Is.  3d.). 

For  prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary . 
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RANTTIAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlov. 

Visitor. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Lady  Principal. 

Miss  E.  J.  IIogg,  Mathematical  Tripos,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge. 

This  College  provides  a  sound  education  of  the  highest 
order  on  High  School  principles. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Lady  Principal  at  a  fee 
of  Twenty  Guineas  per  Term,  including  Board  and 
Tuition. 

The  next  Term  will  commence  September  16th,  1889. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

Epsom  college,  surrey 

Head  Master — 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Marlborough  College. 

Fourteen  Assistant  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  First  Grade  Public  School,  open  to  all,  with 
Special  Terms  for  the  Medical  Profession. 

Special  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and 
Science  Exams. 

House  System.  Boarders  received  by  the  Head 
Master.  Chapel,  Library,  Gymnasium,  Swimming 
Bath,  Carpenter’s  Shop,  Fives-Courts,  and  excellent 
Playing-fields. 

For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head  Mxster. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

First-rate  Education  Free.  TheGOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  will  shortly  PRE¬ 
SENT  FOUR  FREE  PUPILS  to  Queen’s  College,  or 
Queen’s  College  School,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Candidates  must  be  daughters  of  officers,  professional 
men,  or  gentlemen  of  equal  position,  between  11  and  18 
years  of  age,  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  governess 
relative. 

Applications  can  be  made  at  this  office  until  August  31. 
C.  W.  KLUGH,  Secretary  to  the  Governesses’ 
32  Sackville  Street,  W.  Benevolent  Institution. 


TTNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

vJ  OF 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal — Miss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

For  Teachers,  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  (pro  tern.)  to  Miss  L.  Haigh, 
44  Shirland  Road,  W. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRANQAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  acn&French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

143  King  Henry’s  RoaJ,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


TTATHEMATICS.— GEORGE 

TV1_  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hanm 


HEP- 

Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  For  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address— Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


SHORTHAND,  CLASS-SINGING,  AND  BOOK- 
KEEPING 

MR.  GEORGE  WELLS,  61  Gore 

Road,  South  Hackney,  VISITS  SCHOOLS. 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Shorthand  Master  at  the 
Coopers’  Grammar  Schools  since  1879;  Author  of 
“Singing-class  Handbook.”  At  the  Oxford  Local 
Shorthand  Exam,  last  July,  the  only  boy  in  London 
who  passed  the  Senior  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wells.  Also 
one  of  the  seven  in  the  Junior. 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


UNIV.  CORR.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 


Just  Published. 

The  Matriculation  Directory.  No.  VI., 
June,  1S89,  Is. 


Contents:  Introductory  Hints  —  University 
Regulations  — -  Advice  on  the  choice  of  Text¬ 
books  (including  Special  Subjects)  —  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  Papers  set  June,  1889  — 
Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination 
Papers  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University 
Correspondence  College : — 

B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Loud.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours 
in  Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  Gold 
Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 

W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  bond.,  First  Class  Honours  in 
Classics  at  B.A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at 
Inter.,  2nd  in  Honours  at  Matric.,  etc., 

H.M.  Fernando,  M.B.,  B. Sc.  Bond.,  Two  GoldMedals. 

A.  J.  Wvatt,  M.A.  Bond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  i  ist  in 

English  and  French,  Teacher’s  Diploma,  etc. 

B.  J.  Bhuissier,  B.A.  Bond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter. 

and  Final  ;  B.-Cs-Sc.,  B.-Cs-B., Paris  ;  alsoof  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

H.  E.  Just,  B.A.  Bond.,  Double  Honours  in  French  and 
German,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  at  Inter. 

W.  H.  Bow,  M.A.  Bond.  (German  and  English). 

G.  Bryan,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Div. 
in  Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Fellow  of  the  Camb. 
Phil.  Soc.,  etc. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Bond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Bond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry  at  Inter.  Sc.,  and  First  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  it  is  eminently  practical.”— School  Board 
Cli  ronicle. 

“  A  handy  guide  to  the  Bondon  Matriculation  Exam¬ 
ination  ;  it  points  out  the  best  books  to  be  studied  .... 
The  papers  are  followed  by  ‘Solutions,”  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  of  the  utmost  value.”—  Educational  News. 

“To  any  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  Bondon 
examinations,  we  cannot  give  better  advice  than  ‘  obtain 
at  once  a,  copy  of  that  directory  specially  prepared  for 
the  particular  examination  for  which  you  intend  to 
sit.’  ’’—English  Teacher. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (in 

all  subjects).  June,  1889.  3d. 

Back  Sets  of  Matriculation  Examination  Papers 
{Jan.  1887  to  Jan.  1889)  may  be  had,  price  Qcl. 
each  set. 

*«*  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school 
examinations,  each  Paper  has  been  printed  on  a  leaf  by 
itself,  and  may  easily  be,  torn  out  without  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  book. 


FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 


Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by 
a  First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford 
and  London. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers,  fid.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Part  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  fid. 

“  Most  excellent  notes,  occupying  three  times  as  many 
pages  as  are  occupied  by  the  poet’s  lines.”— School 
Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  then  have  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
full  and  useful  set  9f  notes.  This  seems  to  us  a  very 
useful  edition,  which  will  supply,  we  believe,  nearly 
exactly  what  the  pupil  wants,  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.”— Practical  Teacher. 


Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  By  the  Editor  o 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  XI. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Tcs 
Papers,  (id.  Interleaved,  9d. 

1  art  HI.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  fid. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION 

JTTTTEl,  1889. 


AT  THIS  EX  A  MIX  A  Tl  OX 

7 

(Seventy-eight) 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

ONE  OF  WHOM  STOOD  15th  IN  HONOURS, 
AND  ANOTHER  19th. 


A  reprint  of  the  University  List 
and  a  copy  of  the  Matriculation 
Guide  mill  be  sent  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  student  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  worlcing  for  the 
Exam.,  post  free  on  application 
to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  Matriculation  Guide  ” 

may  be  obtained  by  any  private  student 
who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for 
the  Examination ,  the  “  Inter.  Arts 
Guide  ”  by  any  private  student  ivho  gives 
date  of  Matriculation ,  and  the  “  B.A. 
Guide  ”  by  any  private  student  ivho  gives 
date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts ,  free  on  appli- 


NEW  WORK 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.C.P., 


Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 


in  the 


ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 


This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  book.  .  .  . 
Tlie  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  ‘  as,'  ‘ than ,’  and  ‘  but’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  tlie  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-first  Edition 
(125th  to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word-building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.” — Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal ,  by  S.  G.  Tremenheere,  Esq., 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d.,  clotli.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  SHORTER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-cliosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
‘  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
— Saturday  Review,  June  7th,  1879. 


Price  2s.,  clotli.  Fifteenth  Edition  C71st  to  T6th 
Thousand). 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

For  Junior  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Tenth  Edition  (41st  to  46th 
Thousand). 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

For  Young  Learners. 

“  For  a  foundation.m  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  ‘First  Notions  of  Grammar’.”— 
Address  by  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  standard  English  Grammar. 

XJST  DAETS 


W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse, 
15  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


cation  to  Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 

THE  SECRETARY,  - 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Gardert.' 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.O.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series),  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College, on  “The  Practice 
of  Education,”  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  26tli 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school ;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 


SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching. — Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline — Development  of  Faculty — Love  for 
Learning — Formation  of  Mental  Habits— Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction — Rote-learning — Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons — Conduct  of  a  Lesson — Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter — Illustrations— Language  —  Manner  —  Ques¬ 
tioning —  Socratic  Teaching  — Resumptive  Questions — 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Marking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature. — Frobel  and  the  Kin- 
dergai-ten  — Natural  Instincts  —  General  Principles  of 
Frobel— The  Gifts— Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten- 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education — 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School — 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons.— Place  in  Education— Abuse  of— 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses — Modes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated — Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
Museums— Apparatus —  Experiments  —  Over-illustration 

—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 

IV.  Beading  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud — Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading— the  Alphabetic— The  Phonic— The 
Phonetic—  The  Look  and  Say— Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing— Correction  of  Errors — Recita¬ 
tion-Reading  Books — School  Libraries— Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— Mnemonic  Rhymes— Words 
of  Anomalous  Spelling— Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
—Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
tration— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration — New  Rules,  how  to  be  established — Practical 

.Examples— Graduation  of  Examples— Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Difficulty — Unitary  Method — Paper-work — 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy— Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography . — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment— Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points — Measure¬ 
ment — Reading  a  Map— Order  of  Treatment  of  a  Country 

—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books— Map-drawing — Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History. —  Selection  of  Facts  —  Where  shall  we 
begin  ? — Modes  of  Treatment — Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction — Text-books — Biography — Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrations. 

VIII.  English. — Aim  of  Study — Right  Use  of  Words 

—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation — Children  to  Classify  and  Define 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
—Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar— Text-books -Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages. — Aims  in  Studyfng  Foreign 
Languages  — Order  in  Study —  Methods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method  — Vi v4  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  Method— Double  Translation  —  Locke’s  Me¬ 
thod— Hamilton’s  Method— Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart — Use  of  Translations — Construing— Composition 
— Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 

X.  English  I  literature. — Educational  Value  of— Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Schools— Methods — Word-work 
— Grammatical  Analysis— Figures  of  Speech— Allusions 

—  Subject-matter  — Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  for  a 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing— His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 

XI.  Physical  Science.— Aims  in  Teaching— Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments— Physics-Chemistry— Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes— Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching- 

Attendance  —  Order  —  Attention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules— Tone— Characteristics  of  good  Discipline— Power 
of  the  Eye— Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Religious  and 
Moral  Principles— Sympathy— Emulation— Punishment 
—Censure— Corporal  Punishment  — Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope.  _ 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


GERMAN  READING  BOOKS. 

Adapted  for  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  by 

Dr.  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Professor  of  German  in  King’s  College,  London. 


I.  EASY  GERMAN  READINGS. 

1.  NIEBUHR’S  GRIEOHTSOHE  HE- 

ROENGESCHICHTEN.  'With  Notes,  Questions 
for  Conversation,  and  Vocabulary.  Twenty-sixth 
Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

2.  GOETHE’S  ITALIENISCHE  REISE 

(Sketches  from  Goethe’s  Travels  in  Italy).  With 
Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Literary  and  'Biographical 
Introduction.  Eighth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

3.  SYBEL’S  PRINZ  EUGEN  YON  SA- 

VOYEN.  With  Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  and 
Biographical  Notice.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  improved.  2s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Bucliheim’s  notes  give  all  the  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  information  needed.” — Journal  of  Education. 

II.  DEUTSCHES  THEATER. 

(A  Collection  of  Modern  German  Plays.) 

Part  I.  Contents: — 1.  Eigensinn.  2.  Dichter  und 
Page.  3.  Dor  Hausspion.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Tenth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Part  II.  Contents  :— 1.  Der  Prozess.  2.  Ein  theurer 
Spass.  3.  List  und  Phlegma.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

(Parts  I.  and  II.,  together  in  One  Vol.,  4s.  6d.) 

Part  III.  Contents: — Der  geheime  Agent.  In  Five 
Acts.  By  Hacklander.  With  Notes.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  Gd. 

III.  SCHILLER’S  NEFFE  ALS  ONKEL. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

IV.  HUMBOLDT'S  NATUR  UND  REISEBILDER. 

Abridged  from  his  “  Reise  in  die  Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des  neuen  Continents”  (Personal  Narrative  of  Travel, 
&c.)  and  “  Ansicliten  derNatur.”  With  Notes,  Scientific 
Glossary,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

“  Ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  educational 
books.  .  .  .  The  notes  and  scientific  glossary  are  written 
with  great  care  and  lucidity.” — Public  Opinion. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  schoolmasters 
in  search  of  an  entertaining  and  improving  reading  book 
for  the  middle  or  higher  forms.” — Academy. 


Price  Is.  (large  folding  Sheet). 

TABLES  OF  DECLENSION  OF  THE 

GERMAN  SUBSTANTIVE,  to  be  used  with  every 
German  Grammar.  Arranged  by  A.  Von  Bohlen. 


AHN’S  FRENCH  METHOD  (Neveu’s  Edition). 

12mo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd.  each. 

First  Course.  Ninth  Edition. 

Second  Course.  Sixth  Edition. 

The  Two  Courses,  bound  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  3s. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

BUCHHEIM’S  FRENCH  READER. 

Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Notes  and 
complete  Vocabulary. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  By  A.  Biaggi, 
late  Professor  of  Italian  in  Queen’s  Coll.,  London. 
Second  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

BIAGGI’S  PROSATORI  ITALIANI. 

Extracts 'from  Italian  Prose  Writers  (from  the.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time).  Preceded  by 
a  Selection  of  Easy  Sentences,  with  Notes  for  Be¬ 
ginners. 

Twelfth  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

MARTOL'TI’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

Revised  and  Improved  by  A.  Gallenga,  late  Italian 
Professor  at  King's  College,  London. 

A  Key  to  the  Exercises,  12mo,  sewed,  Is. 

Third  Edition.  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

EURIPIDIS  ION.  With  Notes,  Intro¬ 
duction  (on  the  Greek  Metres,  &c.),  and  Questions 
for  Examination,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Badiiam, 
D.D. 

Price  3s.  Gd..  Svo,  cloth. 

THE  PROMETHEUS  YINCTUS  OE 

7ESCHYLUS.  Edited  from  the  text  of  Dindorf, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

IHNE’S  LATIN  SYNTAX.  A  Short 

Latin  Syntax,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Dr.  W.  inNE. 


London :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  Gd. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1S88,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6 d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

WRITING  SIMPLIFIED.  I.  Long- 

hand.  II.  Shorthand.  III.  Parallel  Symbols 
of  Holy  Writ.  By  Henry  Freeman. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Liverpool :  Adam  Holden. 


“NOTABILIA  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY” 

and 

“  NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.” 

These  books  have  reached  their  17th  and  9th  Thousand 
respectively— a  recommendation  in  itself. 

To  Principals  the  Author  would  be  happy  to  forward 
either  of  them,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  the  published 
price,  Is. 

Section  I.  (“  The  British  Isles  ”)  may  be  had  price  6d. 

Address— Walter  Blanchard,  A.C.P.,  TheCollegiate 
Sehool,  Yealand  Conyers,  near  Carnforth,  Lancashire. 

Also,  price  Dd., 

“PATTERN  LOGIC” 

(being  “Euclid,”  Book  I.,  on  a  New  Plan). 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

FOR  all  London  University  Examina¬ 

tions,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  and  the 

L.L.A. 

LATEST  SUCCESSES. 

M.A.,  Branch  III. 

Out  of  about  a  dozen  Candidates,  the  only  ones  suc¬ 
cessful  were  three  prepared  by  correspondence,  or  orally, 
or  both,  by  our  Tutor.  Only  one  of  these  three  had  ot  her 
assistance  in  addition. 

M.A.,  Branch  IV. 

For  two  years  in  succession  the  first  place  has  been 
obtained  by  a  pupil  of  these  Classes. 

Iu  Branch  I.  one  successful  Candidate  was  pri¬ 
vately  prepared  by  two  of  the  Tutors. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

at  Brondesbury. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Weymouth,  M.A.,  38  Christchurch  Road,  Brondes¬ 
bury,  London,  N.W. 


]\/rUSICAL  EDUCATION.  —  Har- 

-l»-l  mony.  Counterpoint,  Ac.,  carefully  taught  by 
CORRESPONDENCE  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bridges, 
L.Mus.T.C.L.  Preparation  for  Musical  Examinations. 
Terms  moderate.  Address— Ferndale  House,  Farn- 
borough,  Hants. 


IVTEUCHATEL.  —  EDUCATIONAL 

-LX  HOME  AND  PENSION— The  Sister  of  a  Phy¬ 
sician  receives  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  educate,  and 
Visitors  during  Summer  months.  Thorough  instruction 
in  French,  German,  Music.  Large  and  comfortable 
house,  beautifully  situated.  Summer  Trips.  Moderate 
terms.  Prospectus  and  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  M.  Hobbs,  Governess  and  School  Agency, 
Merchant’s  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


OAKHURST  COLLEGE.— For  the 

Preparation  of  Candidates  for  all  Examinations 
by  PRIVATE  TUITION.  W.  J.  Dickes,  B.A.  (Loud  ), 
12  Oakhurst  Grove,  E.  Dulwich  Road. 


THE  Headmaster  of  Paignton  School, 

S.  Devon,  lias  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED 
PUPIL,  who  could  be  prepared  for  a  London  degree, 
or  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Scholarship.  Great  advan¬ 
tages  offered  to  a  suitable  youth. 


CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

In  preparation  for  the  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Correspondence 
Classes,  Instruction  by  Correspondence  is  given  by  cer¬ 
tain  qualified  Ladies.  Students  not  preparing  for 
Examination  will  also  be  admitted.  Classes  open  from 
14th  October  to  end  of  May.  Apply  further  to  Miss  A. 
Shore,  Orchard  Poyle,  Taplow,  Maidenhead. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

IVTORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

-LX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.)— Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
H,  R.  Also  for  Vacancies  in  the  Post  Office,  Ac.— 
Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden 
Road,  N.W. 


REPARATION  for  the  UNIVER¬ 
SITIES  or  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 
Mr.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Camb.  and  Lond.,  wishes  to 
meet  with  one  or  two  Pupils  to  join  others.  14  Colville 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W.  Private  Lessons  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  London  University  Examinations. 


London  matriculation  and 

B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Ac.— Mr.  J. 
Lockey,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  &c.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  Last  year  15  pupils  passed  the  B.A. 
Exam.,  4  of  whom  took  Honours  in  English. 

Now  ready. — King  Edmund. ,  literally  translated  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (for  B.A.),  Is.  Greek  Extracts  (for 
B.A.),  Is.  4d.  Also  the  following  Series  of  Original 
Examination  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar,  Composition, 
and  Translation :— For  B.A.,  2s.;  Key,  Is.  6d.  For 
Inter.  Arts,  Is.  4d. ;  Key,  is.  For  Matrie.,  Is.  4d. ; 
Key,  Is. 


DETAILS  of  Mr.  Sellon’s  Lectures 

in  popular  Science,  Literature,  Contemporary 
History,  Ac.,  can  be  had  from  3  Glazbury  Road,  West 
Kensington.  W. 

Clear  teaching  and  ample  illustration.  Preparation 
for  the  Locals  in  class  and  privately.  See  also  September 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 


EDUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  ^  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  stall’  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


OVERNESSES,  MATRONS,  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  MOTHERS’  HELPS 
recommended  to  Schools  or  Families.  Pupils  intro¬ 
duced.  Partnerships  and  Transfers. — J.  F.  Moon, 
M.C.P.,  85  Newman  Street,  W. 


London  matriculation, 

College  of  Preceptors,  Apothecaries,  Arts,  Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Intermediate  Solicitors,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Exams.,  Ac.  PREPARATION  for 
the  above  by  Mr.  Goddard  Williams,  B.A.  (London). 
Last  year  four-fifths  successful  on  first  trial.  Terms 
moderate.  13  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


London  matriculation,  Medi¬ 
cal,  Legal,  and  other  preliminaries.  —  Special 
coaching  under  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  class  in  private  or  by  post.  Address  — 
H.  Sergeant,  8  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 


Mrs.  Marshall  wishes  to  recommend 

most  highly  a  TRAINED  NURSE  well  suited 
to  take  charge  of  a  School-Infirmary  or  Cottage-Hospital, 
or  to  fill  any  situation  where  nursing-skill  and  experience 
and  trustworthiness  are  required. 

10  Savile  Row,  London,  W. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER.— Wauled  to 

purchase.  Small  School  or  nucleus  of  good  one. 
South  Coast  or  neighbourhood  of  London  preferred. 
Address— B.C.,  8  Victoria  Rd.,  Finsbury  Park,  London. 


Boarding  and  educational 

ESTABLISHMENT  TO  SELL  OR  LET  ON 
LEASE. 

In  consequence  of  a  change  of  proprietor,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  to  Teachers  and  others  to  acquire  on 
most  favourable  terms,  either  by  Purchase  or  Lease,  a 
most  ELEGANT  and  COMMODIOUS  STRUCTURE, 
situated  within  its  own  grounds,  extending  to  about 
Eleven  Acres,  tastefully  laid  out  with  Lawn-Tennis 
Courts  and  other  facilities  for  games.  The  Property  is 
situated  in  the  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  suburb.  The  surroundings  are  of  the  most 
pleasing  description,  and  the  view,  which  is  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  embraces  within  its  range  the  Castle  op 
Edinburgh,  Arthur  Seat,  the  Firth  op  Forth, 
and  the  Fife  Hills,  The  air  is  salubrious  and  bracing. 
The  Building  is  of  large  extent,  the  ground  floor  covering 
an  area  of  1,900  superficial  yards.  It  consists  of  five 
floors,  containing  125  apartments  in  all.  The  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Sanitary  arrangements 
and  appliances.  The  Swimming  Bath  and  Recreation 
Rooms  are  important  features  in  the  Establishment. 

The  House  is  admirably  suited  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Class-Rooms  are  elegant,  capacious,  lofty, 
light,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  the  Bedrooms  and 
most  comfortable  and  well  furnished.  If  the  Building 
is  Sold,  the  School  Equipments  aud  Furniture  of  the 
House  may  be  had  at  a  valuation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  House  is  let  on  an  improving  lease,  the  lessor 
will  have  to  pay  a  percentage  upon  the  Furniture,  &c., 
if  he  desires  to  retain  these. 

For  further  particulars  address  No.  12G,  Keith  &  Co., 
Advertising  Agents,  65  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  900  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

II .  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T  OHD  OH.— SHIRLEY’S 

-J— J  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. :  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


THE  CITY 

TYPE-WRITING  OFFICE. 


The  demand  for  Lady  Type-writer  Clerks  who  are  also 
Shorthand  Writers,  has  led  us  to  establish,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  Teachers,  CLASSES  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  subjects,  as  also  in  Elementary  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Commercial  Correspondence. 

These  Classes  have  been  very  successful,  and  all 
Pupils  who  have  been  trained  by  us  and  become  duly 
qualified  have  been  placed  iu  situations  at  commencing 
salaries  ranging  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  week. 

We  are  continually  receiving  applications  from  City 
Firms  and  others  for  competent  Lady  Clerks,  and  are 
therefore  induced  to  issue  this  Prospectus  with  the 
view  of  making  known  the  opportunities  we  have  for 
procuring  remunerative  and  suitable  employment  for 
superior  and  intelligent  women. 


SEPARATE  CLASSES  FOR  MEN. 

We  undertake  all  kinds  of 

GENERAL  COPYING  at  the  usual  rate  of  three 
half-pence  per  folio  of  72  words.  Special  quotations 
for  large  quantities. 

DICTATION  WRITING  by  arrangement. 

COPYING  PLAYS  from  Five  Shillings  per  Act 
according  to  length.  Copies  in  triplicate  by  the 
“  Manifold  ”  process  at  reduced  cost. 

TRANSLATIONS  in  all  Languages. 


N.B.— Shorthand  Clerks  with  Type-writers  sent  to  all 
parts  for  short  or  long  periods. 


Further  particulars  on  application  to 

MARY  R.  DAY, 

City  Type-Writing1  Office, 

20,  Bucklersbtiry,  E.C. 


MURBY’S 

‘CHARMING’  JUVENILE  CANTATAS. 


Just  ready,  dedicated  to  HENRY  IRVING,  Esq. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  MERRIE  MEETING.  Scenes 
from  Five  Plays,  with  Music  interwoven.  Words 
selected  and  written  by  Robert  Ganthony.  Music 
by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  3s. 

“  This  bright  and  clever  work  ;  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  original  of  its  kind.” — Baity  Neu-s. 

“The  music  throughout  is  pretty,  and  easily  remem¬ 
bered.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  Will  fully  maintain  its  composer’s  reputation.”— 
Journal  of  Education. 

ELSA  AND  THE  IMPRISONED  FAIRY.  Music 
by  Thomas  Murby.  3s.net.  Choruses,  Is.  Words. 
5s.  per  160. 

“  Good  music  ....  tuneful  and  simple,  without  vul¬ 
garity.” — Atlienceum. 

“  Charming  though  simple  music,  easily  committed  to 
memory,  and  certain  to  please.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

QUEEN  ILOVEYOU’S  FIVE  O’CLOCK  TEA.  Music 
by  Thomas  Murby.  2s.  6d.  net.  Choruses,  Sd. 
Words,  4s.  6d.  per  100. 

“  One  of  the  best  children’s  Cantatas.”— Dispatch. 

“Very  pretty.” — Itcferce. 

“An  ideal  Cantata.”—  Teachers’  Aid. 

London  :  THOMAS  MURBY, 

3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.C. 


Feap.  8vo,  176  pp.,  price  2s. 

N  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOME¬ 
TRY.  For  the  Use  of  Beginners.  Consisting  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  Book  I.  Accompanied  by  numerous 
Explanations ,  Questions,  and  Exercises.  By  John 
Walmsley,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society;  Author  of  “Plane  Trigonometry  aud  Loga 
ritlims,”  Ac. 

London :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS,  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL,  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


SARLL’S  EXAM.  BOOK-KEEPING, 

THE  ONLY  SHILLING-  SERIES. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  ADELPHI.— RESULTS  UNSURPASSED 

By  ant  Teacher  either  in  London  or  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Andrew  Sarll,  A.K.C.,  has  pleasure  in  stating  that  at  the  last  Exami¬ 
nation  of  this  Society— Centres  •  People’s  Palace  and  Polytechnic— his  pupils 
obtained  84  Certificates,  accompanied  by  only  four  failures,  viz. : — 

22  First  Class;  45  Second  Class;  17  Third  Class; 

being  one-ninth  of  all  the  Certificates  awarded  in  Great  Britain,  and  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  First  Class.  His  lady  students  obtained  one-half  of  all 
the  Certificates,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  First  Class,  awarded  to  females. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  the  Candidates  presented  at  this  Examination  used 

Mr.  Sarll’s  Text-Books. 


SARLL’S  PRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  i/- 

An  Elementary  Text-Book,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  Bought, 
Sales,  Cash,  Bill  Books,  and  Ledger.  Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises, 
followed  by  Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fully  worked  and  outline  Keys.  112  pages. 

SARLL’S  DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Fully  illustrating  the  Art  of  Journalising  and  advanced  practical  work. 
Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises  and  numerous  Examination  Papers  set  by  the 
leading  Examining  Boards  (the  College  of  Preceptors,  Society  of  Arts,  Civil 
Sei’vice,  Chartered  Accountants,  &e.),  accompanied  by  fully  worked  and  outline 
Keys.  224  pages,  cloth,  Two  Shillings. 

SARLL’S  EXERCISES  IN  DOUBLE-ENTRY,  1/- 

The  above,  with  all  the  introductory  matter,  full  Explanations,  outline  Keys,  &c. 
112  pages,  cloth.  The  School  Edition. 

SARLL’S  MANUSCRIPT  BOOKS.  1/-  the  Set. 

1.  For  Practical.  II.  For  Exam.  Papers,  §c.  III.  For  Double  Entry. 


Address — A.  Sarll,  A.K.C.,  62  Oakley  Hoad,  Islington,  London, 
Visiting  and  Private  Lessons.  Also  by  Correspondence. 


G-.  GILL  &  SONS,  Warwick  Lane,  London, 


ASHER  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


Asher’s  Model  Books  of  Foreign  and  Commercial  Cor- 

respondence.  Intended  as  Class-Books  for  Schools  and  for  Self-Instruction. 
With  copious  Idiomatic  Foot  Notes  and  Glossaries  of  Commercial  Terms.  Svo, 
cloth,  Ss.  each. 

1.  The  English  Correspondent.  By  l)r.  H.  P.  Skelton.  With  German 

Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

2.  The  German  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  Che,  Vogel.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

3.  The  French  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  F.  Coueyoisier. 

With  English  Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

4.  The  Spanish  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  Don  G.  Gonzalez. 

With  English  Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

5.  The  Italian  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

Asher’s  International  Reading-Books  for  Schools.  In¬ 
tended  as  Class-Books  and  for  Self-Instruction.  With  copious  Idiomatic  Notes 
and  Glossaries.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Select  German  Stories.  By  Prof.  G.  Storhe,  Hanover.  Cloth,  2s.  Od. 

2.  Select  French  Stories.  By  E.  A.  Oppen.  Cloth,  £s.  6d. 

3.  Select  Italian  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

4.  Select  Spanish  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from 
Roediger’s  Edition  by  B.  Davies,  LL.D.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  the  help  of  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch’s  German  Edition  and  other  recent  autho¬ 
rities,  by  Edw.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.  With  full  Subject,  Scripture,  aud  Hebrew 
Indexes.  New  Edition.  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  The  True  Theory  of  German  Declension 

and  Conjugation  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language. 
For  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Student.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Koehler  (Dr.  F.)  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 

German  Languages.  8vo,  half-calf,  7s.  Gd. 

Murray  (A.  S.)  Manual  of  Mythology:  Greek  and  Roman, 
Norse  and  Old  German,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  With  Forty-five 
Plates  on  toned  paper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

Poitevin  (P.)  Choixde  Lectures.  A  Selection  of  Readings  in 

French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  compendious’  and  complete 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  .Testament,  with  an  English-Hebrew 
Index,  chiefly  founded  on  tile  works  of  Gesenius  and  Purst,  with  improvements 
from  Dietrich  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Davies,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Translator  of  Roediger’s  Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  Edw.  C,  Mitchell,  D.D.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 


ASHER  &  CO.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


CASEY?S  ETJC3LIID, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  pr ice  4s.  6 cl.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  Gs. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  acconnt  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 

Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp.  * 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

J ust  published,  crown  8vo,  1G5  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  EIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Graeton  Street,  Dublin, 
London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 

Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III.  ...  each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII.  ...  each  3d. 


Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V.  ...  each  2d. 

Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.— VI .  hound  2s. 


“Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
chosen,  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  largo  dis-  j 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory: 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  liooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogue  and  Lists  free. 


CAREYS  “  GrRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 


For  the  Decoration  of  the  Home  with  permanent  Photographs 
from  the  most  celebrated  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Drawings  of  the 
GREAT  MASTERS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  A  Pamphlet  of  40 
pages,  containing  a  Description  of  Autotype,  with  Four  Illustrations, 
showing  notable  Pictures  appropriately  framed,  &c.,  Free  per  post 
on  application  to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


AUTOTYPE  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


printed  direct  on  the  paper  with  suitable  margin,  are  widely  known 
for  excellence  of  photographic  rendering. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 


The  Autotype  Process  applied  to  Engraving  on  Copper  Plates, 
Copies  of  Paintings,  Art  Ware,  Antiquities,  &c.,  &c.  Specimens 
to  be  seen  at  the  Offices  —  74  New  Oxford  Street. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY. 


Elsom’s  Collegiate  ALGEBRAIC  Cards. 

For  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  In 
Three  Packets  of  15  Cards  each.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class,  with  Two  Sets 
of  Answers.  Price  Is,  per  Packet. 


Elsom’s  Collegiate  ARITHMETICAL  Cards. 

For  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  In 
Three  Packets  of  30  Cards  each,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class,  with  Two  Sets 
of  Answers.  Price  2s.  per  Packet.  Printed  on  Stout  Cards. 

The  whole  of  the  Sums  in  these  six  packets  consist  of  Examination  Questions 
some  of  the  Cards  being  complete  Examination  Papers. 


Seoond  Edition.  Now  ready,  Is.  6d.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  250  pages  and  Index. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  MAWER,  F.G.S. 

Meeting  all  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 

Department, 

The  Principal  of  a  College  writes : — “  The  Physiography  you  so  kindly  sent  me 
is  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus  than  any 
I  have  seen.  I  am  introducing  it  here.” 

“  There  is  a  grasp  of  intelligence  and  an  elevation  of  feeling  in  the  handling  of  the 
subject  not  usually  manifest  in  a  book  of  condensed  and  precise  instruction.”— The 
School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  That  it  is  not  a  mere  cram  book  is  evidenced  by  the  mass  of  useful  information 
which  is  given.  Apart  from  its  use  as  a  class-book,  it  can  be  recommended  to  the 
general  reader  as  an  outline  of  science.”— Nature. 


Cloth,  Illustrated.  One  Shilling. 

Primer  of  MICRO-PETROLOGY. 

By  W.  MAWER,  F.G.S. 


STOCKS  Simplified  and  Explained. 

By  A.  ELSOM.  Price  Threepence. 

“  A  very  useful  and  explicit  little  treatise  upon  a  rule  which  is  often  a  stumbling 
block  to  young  teachers  at  examinations.  Examples  of  every  type  are  worked  out, 
and  numerous  exercises,  with  their  answers.” — Schoolmistress. 


London  :  JOHN  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  42  Paternoster  Row. 
Hull  :  ELSOM  &  CO.,  Market  Place. 


WORKS  BY 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  380,  price  4s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  :  Its  Grammar,  History, 

and  Literature.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With  Chapters  on  Word- 

Building  and  Derivation,  Composition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punc¬ 
tuation.  With  64  pages  of  Exercises  and  Government  Examination  Questions. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  price  Is. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  English  Literature. 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 

METHOD.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  500,  price  4s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts— 

Part  I  .—Containing  Europe,  and  General  Introduction  on  Physical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.— Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  With  Index  and  Vocabulary. 
2s.  6d. 

This  hook  is  an  attempt  to  make  Geography  interesting,  and  also  easily  learned. 
Connection  is  aimed  at  throughout — every  fact  given  is  connected  with  some  other 
fact ;  and,  as  association  is  the  permanent  condition  of  a  good  memory,  the  facts 
given  in  this  book  will  be  very  easily  remembered  and  easily  reproduced.  Numerous 
diagram-maps,  diagrams,  &c.,  have  been  let  into  the  text  to  illustrate  the  matter. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  March  1,  1889  This  work  combines  most  ad¬ 
mirably  two  qualities  very  seldom  found  within  the  pages  of  the  same  book.  It  is 
at  once  a  mo6t  useful  manual  for  examiners,  and  is  full  of  stimulating  matter  for 
students  of  Geography.  It  contains  charts  and  tables  of  statistics  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  eager  searcher  after  details,  whilst  its  picturesqueness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  vividness  of  style  make  it  almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading  as 
a  book  of  travels.”  _ _ _ 


A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side-Lighta  from  History. 

Crown  Svo,  price  Is. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  diffioolt  problem  of  learning  to  spell.  Al1 
kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance  of  the  learner 
—  comparison,  contrast,  derivation,  rules,  and  hints  from  the  history  of  the 
language.  __________ 

FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  AND  STORIES.  For  Teaching 

Composition.  With  Hints  on  Letter-Writing.  160  pp.,  crown  Svo,  price  Is. 

This  little  book  gives  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very  simple 
style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple  sentences.  It  goes  on  to 
stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of  complex  sentences.  There  arc  also 
letters  and  forms  for  business  notes,  &c„  &c. 


THE  SPELLING  LIST  (10,000  Words).  For  Civil  Service 

and  other  Examinations.  With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling.  Crown  Svo, 
price  Is. 

This  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  errors  that  have  been  made  in  Examination 
Papers  of  all  kinds  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years. 


Dr.  Morell’s  Biographical  History  of  English  Literature. 

With  300  Exercises.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  620  pages,  strong  cloth  cover, 
3s.  Gd. 

This  hook  contains  a  brief  history  of  English  Literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Period  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Civil  Service  Teview  says: — “Candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service  will  find  a  study  of  this  book  of  the  greatest  service  to  them.” 

Dr.  Morell’s  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Com¬ 

position.  With  300  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  312  pp.,  strong  cloth  cover,  3s. 

The  introduction  in  this  hook  contains  clear  explanations,  with  numerous  ex¬ 
amples,  of  the  Law  of  Fulness,  the  Law  of  Clearness,  the  Law  of  Plainness,  &e. 

The  Educational  Times  says  One  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed  seems  to  be 
excellent.” 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.  ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  C'0. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. :  A.  M.  HOLDEN. 

And  all  Booksellers. 
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ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES. 

FOR 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  USE. 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Thousand. 

1.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES.  lSGpp.  Clotli,  Is.  4d.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers), '2s. 

Four  Hundred  and  Seventh  Thousand. 

2.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.,  containing  thou¬ 

sands  of  New  Questions,  from  Simple  Addition  to  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels, 

Fractions,  Proportion,  &c.  114  pp.  Strong  cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

Eightieth  Thousand. 

3.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  II.,  containing 

nearly  2,000  Questions  in  the  higher  llules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  more  useful 

Rules  of  Mensuration.  72  pp.  Cloth,  Sd.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

4.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES  and  KEY,  and  MEMORY-WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Bound 

together,  3s. 

5.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.  and  Key  together, 

Is.  4d. 

“  The  ‘ Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples’  we  should  wish  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  all  studying  Arithmetic.  The  Exercises  are  more  numerous,  and  exhibit 
greater  variety,  than  any  we  have  seen.  They  are  so  thoroughly  practical  that  they 
will  be  found'suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils — the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower.” — 
Educational  Hews. 

“  A  remarkably  cheap,  well-graduated,  and  practical  collection  of  Arithmetical 
Examples,  fur  Home  and  School  use.” — Educational  Times. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. ; 
and  through  all  Booksellers. 

Dr.  Davis  will  send  Presentation  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  Keys) 
to  School  Principals  who  may  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  their  adoption. 
Applications  should  be  addressed— St.  Germains,  Cheltenham. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D. 


In  view  of  the  great  deficiency  at  present  existing  of  Books  treating  Education 
from  the  historical  and  critical  side,  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  under  the  above  title, 
a,  library  for  teachers  and  school  managers,  and  Text-Books  for  normal  classes.  The 
aim  will  be  to  provide  works  of  a  useful,  practical  character,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
by  American  and  European  authors. 

The  following  conspectus  will  show  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  series:— 

7.  History  of  Education,  (a)  Original  systems  as  expounded 
by  their  founders,  (b)  Critical  histories  which  set  forth  the  customs  of  the 
past  and  point  out  their  advantages  and  defects. 

2.  Educational  Criticism.  (a)  The  noteworthy  arguments 
which  educational  reformers  have  put  forth  against  existing  systems,  (b)  The 
critical  histories  above  mentioned. 

Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Education. 

(a)  Works  written  from  the  historical  standpoint,  (b)  Works  written  from 
critii  al  standpoints. 

4.  The  Art  of  Education,  (a)  Works  on  Instruction  and  Dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  practical  details  of  the  Schoolroom.  (b)  Works  on  the 
Organisation  and  Supervision  of  Schools. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education.  By  Johann  Karl  Friede- 
Ricn  Rosenkranz,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Anna  C.  Brackett. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (Is. 

A  Histor  y  of  Education.  By  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 

College,  Virginia.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

The  Education  of  Man.  By  Friedrich  Froeuel.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
at  La  Porte,  Indiana.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

Elementary  Psychology  and  Education.  By  Dr.  J. 

Baldwin,  Author  of  ”  Art  of  School  Management,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

The  Mind  of  the  Child.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof. 
W.  Preyer. 

Part  I.  The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

Part  II.  The  Development  of  the  Intellect.  Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s. 

How  to  Study  Geography .  By  Francis  W.  Parker.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

Caxton  House,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


Now  ready,  the  Twentieth  Volume  of  “  The  Story  of  the  Nations.” 

THE  HANSA  TOWNS. 

By  HELEN  ZIMMERN. 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. ;  Presentation  Edition, 

gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. 

“  Unique  in  the  series  and  unique  in  itself.  .  .  .  Miss  Zimmern’s  work  is  admirably 
done.  ...  It  will  be  read  with  an  unusual  interest  and  profit  by  many  students  of 
history  who  have  hitherto  had  to  deplore  the  lack  of  any  book  of  the  kind.” — Scotsman. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Series. 

Borne.  Arthur  Gilman. 

The  Jews.  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer. 

Carthage.  Prof.  A.  J.  Church. 

Germany.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Alexander’s  Empire.  Prof.  J. 

Mahaffy. 

The  Moors  in  Spain.  Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

Ancient  Egypt.  Canon  Rawlinson. 

Hungary.  A.  Vambery. 

The  Saracens.  Arthur  Gilman. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  f  roe. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  26  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Fourth  Edition.  724  pages.  Crown  Svo,  with  more  than  GOO  Illustrations,  15s, 

HENFREY’S  BOTANY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany  :  Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic.  By 
Prof.  Uenfrey.  Edited  by  Prof.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in 
Botany  to  the  University  of  London ;  assisted  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  &c. 


Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post  8vo,  Gs.  Cd. 

THE  LABORATORY  GUIDE  :  a  Manual  of  Practical 

Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Specially  Arranged  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  Students.  By  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


GURNEY  &  JACKSON,  1  Paternoster  Row 
(Successors  to  Mr.  Van  Voorst). 


EIVE  PEE  CENT.  GUARANTEED  ON  SHARES  BY 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  &  GENERAL  PERMANENT 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

112  PjAlace  Chambers,  "W estminster. 


Ireland.  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
Chaldea.  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

The  Goths.  Henry  Bradley. 
Assyria.  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 
Turkey.  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
Holland.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Mediaeval  France.  Gustave  Masson. 
Persia.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
Phoenicia.  Canon  Rawlinson. 
Media.  Z.  A.  Ragozin. 


PIANOS,  £10  10s. 

Full  Compass,  Seven  Octaves,  Warranted. 

LONDON  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited, 

54  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

Originators  of  the  £10  10s.  Pianoforte.  Agents  for  Ward's  Patent 
Pianoforte  Lamp,  IOs.  6d. 


Vice-Presidents : 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Cecil  J.  Littleton,  M.A. 

Rev.  Burman  Cassin,  M.A.,  Rector,  St.  George’s,  Southwark. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Rosedale,  LL.D.,  Middleton. 


Perfect  safety  and  a  good  return  for  investments,  whether  large  or  small. 

Shares  £20,  payable  in  full,  or  by  monthly  instalments  of  five  shillings,  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  withdrawable  at  one  month’s  notice.  Four  per  cent, 
on  Deposits,  withdrawable  at  14  days.  No  fines. 

Rules,  Sixpence. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Agency  Appointments  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  A.  B.  Harding,  112  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  MANUALS; 


OR, 


“  Under  your  system  a  boy  must  learn  to  THINK.” 

THORNTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  USE. 

Edited  by 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  CLIFFORD,  M.A.  Oxon. 

N.B.— Over  12,000  Copies  have  already  been  sold, 

Now  ready. 

SELECTIONS  PROM  THE  BOOK  OP  GENESIS.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  Containing-  almost  the  whole  Text,  in  largo  type, 
and  with  Notes  in  parallel  columns  to  the  Text. 

Also, 

HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  JOSHUA  and  JUDGES; 
RUTH  and  I.  SAMUEL  ;  II.  SAMUEL  ;  I.  and  II.  KINGS ; 
EZRA  and  NEHEMIAH. 

In  preparation. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PHESS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN :—“  The  notes  are  brief,  scholarly,  and  spiritual.  Clear 
light  is  thrown  on  the  chief  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  tone  throughout  is  of  a 
commentator  who  honours  the  living  God.” 

LITERARY  WORLD:—' “  The  annotations  are  models  of  pithy  and  pregnant 
comments.” 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  MAGAZINE :— We  heartily  recommend  the  book 
to  preachers,  teachers,  and  Bible  students.” 

CHURCH  REVIEW:—"  A  useful  manual  for  the  teacher.” 

SCHOOL  G UARDIAN : — “These  books  are  models  of  accuracy,  judiciousness, 
and  careful  arrangement.” 

LONDON :  HENRY  FROWDE, 

Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


•SST  FOURTEEN  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  Pupils  have  obtained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  placed  PIRST  in  Book-keeping  at  recent  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Vitii  | 


2s.  6d. 

(Macmillan.) 

10s.  6d. 

(Macmillan.) 

9d. 

(SlMPKIN.) 

2s. 

(SlMPKIN.) 


First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping- . 

By  J.  Thornton.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

Used  m  nearly  all  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom. 

A  Key  to  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping  ... 

For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Private  Students  only,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Thornton.  Oblong  4to. 

Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping  . i 

Second  Edition.  Original  and  Select.  By  J.  Thornton.  ) 

With  Copious  Notes,  written  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 

A  Key . } 

EXEKCISE  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Boohs  Specially  Prepared  for  Working  out  the  Exercises  in 
Thornton1  s  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping. 

No.  1.— For  working  out  Exercises  on  Lessons  I.— X.  ...)  9d. 

Containing  Instructions,  Examples,  and  Special  Directions  > 
to  Junior  Pupils.  J 

No.  2.— For  working  out  the  Test  Exercises  on  Lessons'; 

X.-XII . (  9d. 

In  this  book  the  Exercises  are  worked  out  in  skeleton  form  ( 
only.  .  j 

No.  3.— For  working  out  the  Test  Exercises  fully . ")  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  show  in  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  manner  I 
“  How  to  Prove  the  Books,”  by  making  Capital  Account  and  f 
Balance  Sheet  agree.  J 

No.  4.— For  working  out  the  Exercises  on  Lessons  XIII. 

and  XIV .  Is.  6di 

Comprising  Journal,  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  Invoice  Book, 
and  Ledger.  A  very  cheap  and  useful  book  for  practical 
work. 

Case  to  contain  all  the  above  .  6d. 


Complete  Set,  with  Case  .  5s.  Od. 

EXERCISE  BOOKS.  CHEAP  EDITION. 

No.  5.— For  working  out  a  Selection  of  the  Exercises  oh) 

all  the  Lessons . J-  2s.  Od. 

Sufficient  for  advanced  or  intelligent  pupils.  j 

London  :  SlMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO. 


The  Multum  in  Parvo  Atlas  of  the  World.  The  best  and 

cheapest  of  miniature  Atlases.  Price  2s.  6d. 

First  Large  Edition  entirely  sold  out.  Second  Edition  now  at  press.  To  prevent 
disappointment,  orders  for  this  New  Edition  should  he  placed  early. 

The  Unrivalled  Atlas.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Full 
Bound,  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  170,000  copies  of  this  Atlas  have  now  been  sold. 

The  Cosmographie  Atlas.  Imperial  Folio,  price  £1.  Is. 
Fourth  Edition  now  on  sale. 

The  Threepenny  Atlas.  “  Modern  ”  Series.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Containing  Sixteen  Quarto  Coloured  Maps. 

Entirely  Hew  Large  School  Wall  Map  of  England 

and  Wales.  50  by  42  inches,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  Varnished,  with  Hand¬ 
book,  price  12s. 

The  Modern  Map  of  England,  for  Tourists,  Pedestrians, 

Cyclists,  &c.  A  fully  detailed  map,  coloured,  in  four  sheets  in  cloth  cases, 
price  2s.  per  sheet ;  or,  mounted  on  cloth,  and  in  cloth  cases,  price  3s.  6d.  per 
sheet. 

New  Map  Of  Central  Africa,  illustrating  Stanley’s  Journeys. 
Price  Is. 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Trades.  First  series  of  six. 

Size  34  by  26  inches  each,  full  coloured,  with  descriptive  letterpress  at  foot.  On 
Cloth,  Rollers,  and  Varnished,  3s.  6d.  each;  or  18s.  for  the  complete  set. 

Physiological  Diagrams  for  Use  in  Schools.  By 

George  Davis.  Nine  Diagrams,  size  30  by  23  inches,  on  thick  paper, 
eyeletted,  and  in  wrapper,  with  Key,  price  6s. 

New  Movable  Tropic  Diagram  of  the  Seasons. 

29  by  20  inches,  on  still  board,  price  10s. 

Diagrams  Of  Colour.  Sheet  1.  Colours  and  their  Combinations. 
Sheet  2.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Size  33  by  27  inches  each,  price  6s.  per  sheet,  on 
Cloth  and  Rollers,  Varnished  ;  with  Handbook  gratis. 

Pictorial,  Astronomical,  and  Geographical  Diagrams. 

An  entirely  new  Wall  Chart.  Size  50  by  42  inches,  full  Coloured,  on  Cloth  and 
Rollers,  Varnished,  with  Handbook,  price  12s. 

Movable  Alphabets  and  Numerals,  for  Elementary  Schools 
and  Home  Teaching.  Complete  in  Box  with  Wooden  Board,  price  6s. 

Please  apply  for  Catalogue  and  1889  List  of  Recent  Publications,  sent 

post  free. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON 

( Established  1825), 

Geographers  to  the  Queen,  Educational  and  General  Publishers, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
5  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDY. 

Now  ready,  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

Set  at  the  University  of  London  from  1839  to  January,  1888.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  Olficier  de  1’ Instruction 
Publique  (Univ.  of  France)  ;  Head  Master  of  the  French  School,  Christ’s 
Hospital,  London;  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  at  Eton  College, 
&c. ;  and  Ferdinand  Thomas,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  late  Assistant-Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Part  I.  Matriculation  and  the  General  Examination  for  Women. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Key  to  Part  I.,  price  5s. 

In  the  Key  all  the  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  French  Authors  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  all  the  Questions  on  Grammar,  Idiom,  and  Elementary 
Etymology  are  fully  answered. 

Part  II.  First  B.A.  (or  Intermediate  in  Arts)  and  B.A.  Pass  Examina¬ 
tions— Examinations  for  Honours  (Intermediate  in  Arts  and  B.A.),  and  for 
Certificates  of  Higher  Proficiency — M.A.  (Branch  IV.)  and  D.Lit.  Examina¬ 
tions.  Price  7s. 

The  Key  to  Part  II.  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  will  shortly 
be  published. 

London:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Second  Edition.  32mo.,  price  6d. 

TOUS  LBS  VERSES.  CONJUGATIONS  OF  ALL  THE  VERBS,  French 
and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Equivalent  Values,  from 
Bellows'  French  Dictionary. 

London  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  BEST  GRAMMARS  Sc  DICTIONARIES 

OF  MOST  OF  THE 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Including  Albanian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Assyrian,  Bantu, 
Basque,  Bengali,  Burmese,  Chinese,  Cuneiform,  Danish,  Dutch,  Egyp- 
tian,  French,  Frisian,  German,  Greek,  Gujarati,  Hebrew,  Herero, 
Hindi,  Hindustani,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese,  Keltic,  Kongo, 
Malagasy,  Malay,  Malayalim,  Marathi,  Nepali,  Pahlavi,  Pali,  Persian, 
Polish,  Prakrit,  Punjabi,  Pushto,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Sanskrit, 
Serbian,  Shan,  Singhalese,  Spanish,  Suaheli,  Swedish,  Syriac,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Tibetan,  Turki,  Turkish,  Uriya,  Zend,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as 
Comparative  Grammars,  Polyglottes,  and  other  Linguistic  Publica¬ 
tions,  are  published  by 

TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
DETAILED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  AND  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  B.A.  EXAMINATION,  1890. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  paper  boards,  3s. 

TWO  OF  THE  SAXON  CHRONICLES  PARALLEL  0787—1001  A.D.),  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  others.  A  Revised  Text,  Edited,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Earle’s 
Edition,  by  C.  Plummer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Founded  upon  the  Seventh  Edition  of 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon. 

This  Abridgment  of  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon  has  been  undertaken  in  compliance  with  wishes  expressed 
by  several  experienced  Schoolmasters.  It  is  an  entirely  new  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  their 
requirements.  It  differs  from  the  old  Abridgment  in  that — 

lsf.  It  is  made  from  the  last  Edition  (1883)  of  the  large  Lexicon. 

2ndly.  The  matter  contained  in  it  is  greatly  increased.  This  increase  has  been  caused  by  giving  fuller 
explanations  of  the  words,  by  inserting  the  irregular  forms  of  Moods  and  Tenses  more  fully,  by  citing  the 
leading  authorities  for  the  different  usages,  and  adding  characteristic  phrases.  ■ 

Generally  speaking,  ivords  used  only  by  late  writers,  and  scientific  terms,  have  been  omitted;  but  from 
Homer  downwards  to  the  close  of  Classical  Attic  Greek,  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  all  words.  Besides  these 
toill  be  found,  words  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  moral  and  political  treatises,  by  Polybius  andStrabo  in  the  books 
usually  read  by  students,  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives,  by  Lucian,  by  the  Poets  of  the  Anthology,  and  by  the 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament. — From  the  Preface. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.  1890. 


C3ESAR. -DE  BELLO  GALLIC©,  BOOKS 
III.-V.  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
Charles  E.  Moberley,  M.  A.,  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby  School.  2s.  Gd. 

XENOPHON.— HELLENICA,  BOOKS  I.  and 

II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  E.  Under¬ 
hill,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  3s. 

EURIPIDBS. — MEDBA.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  2s. 

PLATO.— THE  APOLOGY.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  St. 
George  Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
Editor  of  “  Plato  :  Meno.”  2s.  6d. 

LIVY.— BOOK  XXI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by M.T.Tatham,M. A. .Balliol College, Oxford.  2s. 6d. 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  School 
Edition,  with  English  Notes,  Biographical  and  Lite¬ 
rary,  Introduction,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim.  \_Nearly  ready. 


EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials  of 
the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid 
in  his  First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon, 
M.A.,  Mathematical  Master,  Royal  Academical  In¬ 
stitution,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sold  in  Parts  as  follows:— Book  I.,  Is. ;  Books  I.  and  II., 
Is.  6d.  j  Books  I.-IV.,  3s. ;  Books  V.-VI.,  3s. 

“  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 

schoolmasters.” — Journal  of  Education. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OP  ELEMENTARY  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  By  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball,  Co-Examiners  in  Book¬ 
keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Limp,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercises  Books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be 
had,  Is.  6d. 

***  Specially  selected  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland. 


SOME  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Extra  fcap 

A  TEXT  -BOOK  OP  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  Stead¬ 
man  Aldis,  Professor  and  Principal  of  Mathematics 
in  University  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  By  Bal¬ 
four  Stewart,  LL.B.,  F.D.S.  Fifth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  POLITICS.  By  T.  Raleigh, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.  Is.  6d. ;  stiff  cover,  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Alfred 
Hughes,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

Parti.  Practical  Geography.  With  Diagrams,  2s.  6d. 
THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  SERIES  OP  SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE’S  PLAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE.— SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  MW.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
Ml. A.,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Richard  the  Second,  Is.  6d. 
Hamlet,  2s.  |  Macbeth,  Is.  6d. 

- Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.  M.A. 


The  Tempest,  Is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  Is.  6d. 
Julius  Csesar,  2s. 

Richard  the  Third,  2s.  Gd. 
King  Lear,  Is.  6d. 


A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  Is.  Gd. 
Coriolanus,  2s.  Gd. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 
Twelfth  Night,  Is.  Gd. 


King  John,  Is.  Gd. 

JOHNSON.— RASSELAS.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L. ,  Editor  of 
the  Oxford  Edition  of  “  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.” 
Limp,  2s. ;  bevelled,  3s.  Gd. 

BACON.-ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  4s.  Gd. 

MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  2  Vols.,  6s.  6d.  Sold  separately— Vol.  I.,  4s. ; 
Yol.  II.,  3s. 

MILTON. — PARADISE  LOST,  Book  I.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 
ADDISON. — SELECTIONS  PROM  PAPERS 
IN  THE  “SPECTATOR.”  AVith  Notes,  by 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 
SCOTT.— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Minto,  M.A. 
With  a  Map.  Stiff  covers,  2s.  ;  ornamental  parch¬ 
ment,  3s.  Gd. 

BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD.  By  11.  F.  Tozer, 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BEST 
ENGLISH  WRITERS.  With  Introductory 
Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  2  Vols.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  |  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 


8vo,  cloth. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  O.  W.  Tancock, 

M.A.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  AV. 

AV.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Third  Edit.  Ci’own  8vo,  5s.  Gd. 

THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.  7s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Corporation  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  July. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  Dr.  Woemell,  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  was 
appointed  Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  every  member.  It 
was  as  follows 

Report  op  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  half-year  before  the  Members  of  the  Corporation  :■ — - 

1.  The  Midsummer  Examination  for  Certificates  was  attended  by  5,200 
candidates,  as  compared  with  5,400  entered  for  the  corresponding  exami¬ 
nation  last  year.  The  small  decrease  shown  by  these  figures  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  unusually  late  falling  of  Easter,  which  made  it  specially  in¬ 
convenient  for  schools  to  send  in  their  lists  by  the  required  time.  As  the 
plan  of  division  of  the  scholastic  year  has  gradually  been  changed,  in  the 
case  of  the  great  majority  of  schools,  from  “quarters  ”  to  “  terms,”  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  hold  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  at  a  date  nearer  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the 
Council  have  considered  whether  anything  could  he  done  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  “term”  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the" 
important  object  of  making  known  the  detailed  results  in  time  to  enable 
principals  to  incorporate  them  in  the  school-reports,  and  to  award  prizes 
thereon.  They  accordingly  propose  for  the  future  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
examination,  whenever  possible,  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  June, 
instead  of  the  first  week,  as  has  generally  been  the  case  heretofore.  The 
Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the  successful  candidates 
at  the  last  Christmas  Examination  took  place  at  the  College  on  the  18th 
of  February,  when  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  The  forthcoming  Distribution  will  take  place  on  the 
24th  of  July,  when  the  Chair  will  he  taken  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D., 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  London. 

2.  The  question  of  combining  oral  with  "written  examinations  has 
recently  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Council,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  conferences  of  teachers,  and  has  been  warmly 
advocated  in  papers  read  at  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  College. 
The  value  of  an  oral  test,  as  supplementing  the  written  examination,  is 
generally  conceded ;  hut  the  difficulties  of  working  any  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  purpose  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  opposing  insuper¬ 
able  objections  to  the  proposal.  In  the  case  of  the  Examinations  for 
Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Mercantile  Subjects,  colloquial  facility  in 
the  use  of  a  modern  foreign  language  being  held  to  he  essential  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  dictation  and  conversation  have  been  made  obliga¬ 
tory,  and  the  arrangements  for  these  Examinations  accordingly  include 
the  appointment  of  a  travelling  Examiner,  to  carry  out  the  oral  test  at  a 
certain  number  of  local  centres.  The  Council  have  decided  to  extend 
this  oral  examination  to  candidates  for  general  certificates,  to  whom  will 


now  he  afforded  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  proficiency  in  conver¬ 
sational  French  and  German,  and  of  having  the  fact  recorded  on  their 
certificates.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  real  want  in  our  examination 
system  will  he  supplied,  and  a  stimulus  afforded  to  the  cultivation  of  living 
foreign  languages  for  the  purposes  of  personal  intercourse  as  well  as  of 
literary  study. 

3.  Besides  the  general  Examination  for  Certificates,  the  Professional 
Preliminary  Examination,  for  intending  medical  students  and  others, 
was  held  in  the  second  week  in  March  last,  and  was  attended  by  254 
candidates. 

4.  For  the  forthcoming  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas,  66  candidates  have  entered  their  names.  The  Examination 
will  be  held  in  London,  and  at  local  Centres  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester. 

5 .  In  addition  to  the  above  Examinations,  and  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  entire  schools  hy  visiting  Examiners,  the  Council  have  con¬ 
ducted,  as  usual,  during  the  past  half-year,  the  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Series  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education  commenced  on  the  14th  February  with  a  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  on  “Mental  Science  for  Teachers,”  hy  Dr.  James 
Sully,  M.A. ;  and  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  “Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  hy  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Battersea 
Training  College,  will  he  delivered  in  the  autumn.  In  addition  to  the 
Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  a  Course  of  Six  Lec¬ 
tures  on  “  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School,”  hy  Dr.  S.  S. 
Laurie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  delivered  at  the  College  in  the  month  of  May.  The  Council  propose 
to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  a  similar  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  History  or  Geography,  or  a  branch  of  Natural  Science,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  These  Lectures  on  particular  subjects  of  instruction 
are  intended  to  supplement,  and  give  greater  definiteness  to,  the  Courses 
of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and.  Practice  of  Education  which  have  been 
delivered  at  the  College  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

7.  The  usual  Monthly  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Members  have  been 
held,  at  which  the  following  Papers  have  been  read  : — • 

February  20th. — “  On  Mental  Physiology — A  Study  of  the  Growth 
of  Mental  Faculty  and  its  Culture  in  Children,”  hy  Dr. 
Francis  Warner,  F.R.C.P. 

March  19th.— “  On  the  Teaching  of  Geography,”  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley,  F.R.S. 

April  nth. — “On  Hand-work  and  Head-work,”  hy  J.  G.  Fitch, 
M.A.,  LL.D. 

May  15th. — “  On  Character,  Conduct,  and  Religion  ;  or,  Frocbel’s 
Views  on  Moral  Training,”  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A. 

June  12th—  “  On  Common  Faults  in  Teaching,  regarded  in  the 
Light  of  Mental  Science,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A. 
The  Papers,  and  the  discussions  on  them,  have  been  reported,  as  usual,  in 
the  Educational  Times. 

8.  The  Council  regret  that  the  Government  have  not  yet  seen  their  way 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Organization  of  Secondary  Education,  which 
they  held  out  hopes  of  doing  in  the  course  of  last  year..  There  are  many 
indications  that  public  opinion  has  greatly  progressed  in  the  direction  of 
placing  the  secondary  education  of  the  country  under  the  control  of  a 
representative  Educational  Council,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  College  and  introduced  hy  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  in  the. Session  of  1879, 
and  again  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  1881 ;  and  the  Council  propose  to  take 
steps  to  keep  the  question  before  the  public  by  the  re-introduction  of  this 
Bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

9.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  two  candidates,  and  that  of  Associate  on  twenty-nine,  who  had 
passed  the  required  examination.  Thirty-eight  new  members  have  been 
elected,  while  notice  has  been  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  eleven.  The 
Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr..  Kennedy,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  Council,  and  a  life-member  of  their  body  ;  also  of 
the  following  members  : — Mr.  C.  J.  Fenner,  L.C.P.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Grigsby, 
L.C.P.,  Mr.  F.  Tappenden,  L.C.P.,  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Baker. 

Mr.  Southee  expressed  his  approval  of  what  was  foreshadowed 
in  paragraph  2,  believing  it  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
though  doubtless  the  proposal  would  take  some  time  to  work 
out  satisfactorily. 

The  Dean  thought  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  he 
gave  some  idea  of  the  method  that  was  pursued  in  conduct- 
fug  the  oral  examination  in  foreign  languages.  After  the  dicta¬ 
tion  test,  the  examiner  gave  the  candidate  a  passage  to  read, 
and  then  questioned  him  on  what  he  had  read.  .  Such  conversa¬ 
tion  was  much  less  embarrassing  for  the  candidate,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  examiner,  than  if  he  began  with  general 
questions  as  to  whether  he  had  been  at  school,  or  in  I  ranee,  and 
so  on.  He  hoped  that  this  kind  of  examination  was  one  that 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  prepare  for;  while  it  would  enable 
an  examiner  to  fairly  test,  not  only  those  who  talked  French 
or  German  with  great  readiness,  but  those  who  had  made  some 
progress  towards  using  the  language  conversationally. 

Mr.  Stewart,  referring  to  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  6, 
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expressed  a  hope  that  the  supplementary  course  of  lectures  would 
be  on  history  rather  than  on  geography  or  natural  science,  as  it 
was  evident,  from  the  results  of  the  College  examination,  that 
with  all  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject  by  candidates  and 
their  teachers,  a  good  deal  of  energy  was  exerted  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  of  the  examiner.  If  such  a  course  of  lectures 
Avere  given,  some  light  might  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  problem, 
how  to  go  about  to  teach  history.  They  had  an  abundance  of 
text-books  which  they  thought  very  good,  but  they  found  it 
difficult  to  get  on  to  the  examiner’s  lines. 

Mr.  Sottthee,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  paragraph  8,  referred 
to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
college,  to  awake  public  and  professional  opinion  as  to  the  need 
of  a  registration  of  teachers.  The  Scholastic  Registration  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  the  Teachers’ 
Association,  including  all  grades  of  the  profession,  had  worked 
with  the  greatest  energy  towards  this  end  ;  and  their  action  had 
always  been  in  loyal  co-operation  with  the  College,  which  had 
initiated  the  movement.  He  trusted  nothing  would  arise  to 
create  opposition  or  dissension,  and  he  regretted  to  observe  a 
tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  waste  strength  in  isolated  efforts, 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  defeating  or  retarding  the 
common  object  they  had  in  view.  He  believed  that  registration 
would  be  a  blessing  both  to  teachers  and  to  the  public,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Council  would  persist  in  their  efforts  to  re-intro- 
duce  the  Bill.  Some  might  desire  to  see  more  energetic  steps 
taken  to  promote  the  training  of  teachers  ;  but  until  they  had 
registration  it  was  of  little  use  to  urge  young  men  to  train,  when 
they  could  get  appointments  without.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Avere  not  a  few  who  contended  that  the  idea  of  making  a  teacher 
was  ridiculous, — that  teachers  must  be  endowed  Avith  the  neces¬ 
sary  faculty,  which  could  not  be  acquired  by  cultivation ;  and  no 
doubt  that  was  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Trainingwould  never  make 
a  man  excel  who  had  no  gift  for  teaching ;  but  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  a  love  for  it,  great  good  would  result  from  the 
study  of  principles  and  methods  of  education.  One  main  reason 
why  teachers  should  desire  to  see  a  Registration  Act  passed,  was 
that  young  men,  seeing  that  there  was  a  definite  end  in  view, 
would  be  led  to  train  in  order  that  they  might  qualify  themselves 
for  registration. 

Mr.  Mason  thought  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  was  calculated 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  College  approved  of  the  whole  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  country  being  handed  over  to  the  Government,  and 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  members  of  the  College  had  advanced 
as  far  as  that.  He  could  remember  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
discussion  there  was  a  very  clear  distinction  drawn  between  these 
two  objects,  and  that  many  who  very  strongly  objected  to  placing 
secondary  education  under  the  control  of  the  Government  were 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  proposal  for  the  registration  of 
teachers,  and  their  organisation  into  a  distinct  profession;  just  as 
those  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  had  been  organised 
and  formed  into  a  profession.  It  would  be  a  step  of  a  much  wider 
character  to  put  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  apprehensive  lest  what  they 
proposed  in  the  case  of  teachers  was  drifting  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Soutiiee  did  not  gather  the  same  meaning  from  this  para¬ 
graph  that  the  last  speaker  did.  The  proposed  Council  would 
be  independent  of  Government  after  it  had  once  been  appointed. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  for  it  to  go  forth  that  he  was  an  advocate 
for  the  Government  taking  entire  charge  of  secondary  education. 
He  merely  wished  the  Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  form¬ 
ing  the  Educational  Council. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  said  there  seemed  to  be  some  misapprehension 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Educational  Council.  As  early  as 
the  year  1860,  at  a  special  general  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy,  it  was  decided  to  advocate  the  principle  of 
scholastic  registration,  and  the  Committee  that  was  then  appointed 
for  the  promotion  of  this  object  grew  into  an  association  which 
was  affiliated  to  the  College,  which  subsequently  again  took  up  and 
carried  on  the  work.  Nevertheless  a  notion  seemed  to  prevail 
in  some  quarters  that  this  work  was  a  new  work.  He  never  under¬ 
stood,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Council  understood,  that  the 
whole  of  secondary  education  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Council,  as  primary  education  was  handed  over  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  That  had  never  been  pro¬ 
posed.  The  word  “control”  was  used  in  a  narrow  sense,  to 
imply  that  the  Educational  Council  should  have  a  general  power 
to  indicate,  to  guide,  and  direct,  without  controlling  or  exer¬ 
cising  any  direct  influence  over  the  teachers  individually.  It 
was  not  proposed  that  the  Educational  Council  should  have  a  right 
to  compel  admittance  into  a  school,  but  the  idea  Avas  that  it  should 


bear  the  same  relation  to  secondary  education  which  the  Medical 
Council  bore  to  medical  education.  They  asked  that  Parliament 
should  create  a  similar  influence  over  secondary  education,  leaving 
the  schoolmaster  as  free  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  the 
surgeon  and  physician  were  in  theirs.  With  regard  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Council,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as 
a  Government  department,  for  it  would  have  no  more  direct 
connection  with  the  Government  than  the  Medical  Council 
had.  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the 
Medical  Council ;  it  gave  birth  to  it,  and  then  ceased  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  it.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Educational  Council  should  hold  an  analogous  position,  that  it 
should  represent  the  teachers  of  secondary  and  higher  schools, 
but  not  teachers  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  Council 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  elementary  teachers,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should  have,  for  this  reason, 
that  if  they  as  a  College  were  to  make  such  an  unwise  suggestion, 
they  would  immediately  place  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the 
Education  Department.  The  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
country  were  under  the  control  (using  the  word  in  its  strictest 
sense)  of  the  Education  Department,  which  was  bound  to  exercise 
such  control,  being  entrusted  by  the  State  with  the  payment  of 
money.  But  there  would  be  no  such  payment  in  connection  with 
the  secondary  schools,  as  they  would  be  perfectly  free.  There¬ 
fore,  so  long  as  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  they 
Avould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Council ;  the  Council  would 
have  nothing  to  do  Avith  them,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  propose 
that  the  teachers  in  those  schools  should  be  represented  on  a 
council  constituted  for  the  control  of  other  schools  than  their 
own. 

The  Dean  said  he  might  be  allowed  to  quote  in  this  con¬ 
nection  a  little  story  of  what  happened  to  a  Browning  Society. 
That  society  discussed  for  many  meetings  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
most  obscure  poems,  and  thought  they  found  in  it  several 
hidden  meanings,  but  were  much  puzzled  as  to  which  Avas 
the  right  one.  At  last  they  summoned  up  courage  and  sent 
a  deputation  to  ask  Mr.  Browning  which  it  was,  and  he 
said  there  was  no  meaning  in  it  at  all.  He  thought  Mr.  Mason 
was  perfectly  right  in  objecting  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
paragraph  referring  to  the  proposed  Bill,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  Council  in  framing  it  meant  anything  more  than  what  had 
been  already  constantly  before  them  —  viz.,  a  Bill  for  the 
registration  of  secondary  teachers,  and  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education. 

The  Dean  presented  his  Report,  which  had  been  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members  present,  and  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

THE  DEAN’S  R.EFORT. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  Examination  work  of  the 
College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  1  have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the  statistics  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Ararious  Examinations. 

The  Midsummer  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  took  place 
on  the  4th  to  7th  of  June,  at  56  Local  Centres  and  91  Schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  total  number  of  Candidates  examined  was 
5,129,  of  whom  1,482  sat  at  the  London  Centres,  2,192  at  Provincial 
Centres,  and  1,455  were  examined  at  their  own  Schools.  The  Local 
Centres  besides  London  (where  there  were  8  Sub-centres),  were  Barn¬ 
staple,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Broxbourne,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Cheltenham,  Durham,  Eastbourne, 
Exeter,  Eye,  Gainsborough,  Grimsby,  Harleston,  Hastings,  Herne  Bay, 
Honiton,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Jersey,  Leamington,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Margate,  Newcastle -on -Tyne,  Norwich,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Oswestry,  Peterborough,  Plymouth,  Portsea,  Salisbury,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Southend,  Southport,  Spilsby,  St.  Asaph,  Stroud,  Sunder¬ 
land,  Taunton,  Thame,  Thirsk,  Truro,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Weston, 
Windsor,  Whitchurch,  Yeovil,  and  York. 

Of  the  5,129  Candidates  examined,  3,040  were  boys  and  2,089  were 
girls.  Of  these  there  were  examined  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

At  the  London  Centres 

...  780 

702 

At  Provincial  Centres 

...  1,136 

1,056 

At  their  OAvn  Schools 

...  1,124 

331 

Total  ... 

...  3,040 

2,089 

Taking  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  to 

gether,  the  total 

number  of  Candidates  examined  during  the  year  ending  Midsummer  1888 
(not  including  those  who  attended  the  Supplementary  Examinations  in 
March  and  September)  has  been  14,566. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Candidates  presented  at  the 
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Pupils’  Examinations  during  the  past  five 'years,  with  the  proportion  of 
those  who  obtained  Certificates  : — 

Year  ending  Candidates  entered.  Candidates  passed.  Percentage. 

Midsummer,  1885  .  13,628  10,247  .  75-2 

„  1886  13,996  10,834  .  77‘6 

,,  1887  14,671  11,477  .  79-6 

,,  1888  14,932  11,225  .  75-2 

,,  1889  14,566  11,165  .  76  7 

The  number  of  passes  in  the  above  table  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  Candidates  who  failed  to  pass  in  the  Class  for  which  they  were  entered, 
but  who,  under  our  rules,  were  entitled  to  receive  Certificates  of  a  lower 
class.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  Candidates  at 
the  recent  Midsummer  Examination  who  passed  in  the  Class  for  which 


each  candidate  was  entered: — 

Passed.  Percentage. 

Entered  for  First  Class .  385  ...  198  51-4 

,,  Second  Class  ...  1,903  ...  972  5D1 

„  Third  Class  ...  2,841  ...  1,957  68-9 


At  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  for  First  and  Second 
Class  Certificates,  which  was  held  on  the  5th  to  7th  of  March,  in  London 
and  at  four  Provincial  Centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and 
Liverpool,  256  Candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  80  obtained 
Certificates  qualifying  for  registration  as  medical  students. 

The  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  July  and  three  following  days  in  London  and  at  the  following 
Local  Centres — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Manchester.  It  was 
attended  by  62  Candidates,  of  whom  32  were  men  and  30  women.  The 
subjects  of  Examination  included  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
Scripture  History,  English  Language,  English  History',  Geography', 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry',  Analytical  Geometry,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Natural  Philosophy,  Experimental  Physics, 
Animal  Physiology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Music.  On  the 
results  of  this  Examination,  2  Candidates  have  obtained  the  Diploma  of 
Licentiate,  and  23  that  of  Associate. 

The  Preliminary  Literary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary' 
College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been  held,  as  usual,  at 
the  times  appointed  by  those  bodies.  For  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
9  candidates  have  been  examined  during  the  past  half-year  ;  and  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  752. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  —  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  took  place 
at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of 

July. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  Principal  of 
King’s  College,  who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Eve,  Dean  of  the  College ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  and  Mr.  J. 
Stewart,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr. 
Bidlake,  Mr.  Brown,  Professor  Buchheim,  Mr.  Chettle,  Dr. 
Dillon,  Dr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Hagreen,  Dr.  Kemshead,  Mr.  Langler, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Armitage  Smith,  Mr. 
Stievenard,  Mr.  Storr,  Mr.  Swift,  the  Rev.  R.  O.  T.  Thorpe,  and 
others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said, — In  accepting 
the  honour  which  your  Council  have  conferred  upon  me  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  prizes  on  this  occasion,  I  must  begin  by  congratu¬ 
lating  this  institution  on  the  continued  success,  and  the  increasing 
importance,  of  the  work  which  it  is  doing  throughout  the  country. 
Its  most  important  work,  I  suppose,  although  not  its  only 
work,  is  that  of  which  we  see  some  of  the  results  on  this  occasion, 
I  mean  the  examination  of  schools  and  students  throughout  the 
country.  The  other  work  which  it  does  is  perhaps  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  itself,  though  I  believe  of  less  extent,  and  that  is  the 
instruction  and  examination  of  teachers— a  work  that  is  likely  to 
grow,  both  in  extent  and  importance,  as  time  goes  on.  But  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  College 
consists  in  the  examination  of  schools  and  students  throughout 
the  country. 

Now  every  one  must  be  aware  that  this  is  a  time  at  which 
there  is  a  general  reaction,  or  an  appearance  of  reaction,  against 
the  system  of  examinations,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  with 
all  good  human  institutions  at  the  outset,  they  have  been 


pushed  a  little  too  far.  It  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  quite  incapable  of 
going  forward  in  a  straight  line,  but  necessarily  advances  by 
zigzags — going  a  little  too  far  to  the  right,  and  then  a  little  too 
far  to  the  left,  but  making  a  little  advance  at  each  movement, 
and  we  are  passing  through  a  phase  of  that  in  certain  quarters 
where  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  advantages  of  examination.  But 
everybody  concurs  in  this  truism,  that,  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
examinations  are  necessary,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  you 
have  to  do,  as  practical  people,  is  to  conduct  them  in  the  best 
way,  and  restrict  them  within  the  proper  limits.  There  is  one 
consideration  with  respect  to  that  point  which  it  appears  to  me 
is  not  so  often  borne  in  mind  as  is  desirable.  The  chief  mis¬ 
chief  of  examination  appears  to  come  in  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  more  original  and  independent  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
when  you  get  young  men  and  women,  at  the  age  when  they 
ought  to  begin  thinking  for  themselves,  put  in  the  strict  and 
arbitrary  trammels  of  a  system  of  rules  arranged  for  them  by 
an  external  authority  ;  so  that  the  teachers  in  the  first  instance, 
and  those  whom  they  teach  in  the  second  instance,  are  unable 
to  develop  their  thoughts  and  their  mode  of  instruction  with 
sufficient  freedom.  But  there  is  a  certain  age  and  a  certain 
class  of  study  to  which  that  objection  does  not  and  cannot 
apply.  There  are  certain  branches  of  study,  there  are  certain 
stages  of  every  study,  in  which  one  may  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
mechanical  necessity  that  people  should  know  certain  matters  of 
fact,  that  you  can  ascertain  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  whether 
they  do  know  them,  and  if  they  do  not  know  them  they  are  not 
qualified  to  proceed  further.  Take  for  example  the  simplest 
and  lowest  of  all  education.  Whether  a  person  knows  the 
multiplication  table  or  not,  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and,  until 
he  does  know  it,  it  is  not  the  least  use  advancing  any  further  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  languages,  there  are  some  primary  and  elementary 
points  with  respect  to  the  study  of  any  language,  which  the 
student  must  have  at  his  fingers’  ends  before  he  can  advance  any 
further  with  advantage.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to  how 
you  should  teach  language,  but  by  w’hatever  means  you  approach 
it,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  be  qualified  to  study  the  literature 
of  a  foreign  language  with  advantage  who  does  not  at  all  events 
know  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
elementary  parts  of  speech.  I  am  giving  some  very  simple  illus¬ 
trations,  and  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  what  I  say  about 
the  work  of  examination  applies  only  to  them.  There  is  a  point 
up  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascertained,  and  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  as  a  fact,  whether  a  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  as 
distinguished  from  thought,  has  been  attained.  When  you  pass 
that  line,  and  get  into  the  region  where  you  are  testing  thought 
and  not  mere  information,  then  the  question  of  examination 
becomes  a  very  much  more  difficult  one.  Consequently  I  do  not 
myself  see  that  any  reasonable  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  pupils  of  schools,  provided  of  course  that  too  large 
a  range  of  knowledge  is  not  exacted,  and  that  the  questions 
asked  are  reasonable ;  and  you  have  the  best  possible  security 
for  this  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  this  Institution, 
because  they  are  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers  themselves. 
Much  anxiety  and  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  London  with  respect 
to  examinations  at  the  University  of  London.  A  great  part  of 
the  difficulty  arises  from  this  fact,  that  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  examinations,  and  the  control  of  the  examinations, 
in  the  University  of  London  is  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  teachers.  That,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  large  body  of  able  and  experienced 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  exercising  control  over 
the  examinations,  and  directing  their  character ;  and  the  value  of 
such  a  combination  of  the  experience  of  teachers  in  reflecting 
back  that  experience  upon  every  part  of  the  country,  and  so 
fixing,  raising,  and  maintaining  the  general  standard  of  school 
education,  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  exaggerated. 

We  have  had  within  the  last  year  what  I  think  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  services  which  this  Institution  is  capable  of 
rendering  to  education  throughout  the  country.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  following  its  example,  determined  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
the  kind  of  education  which,  in  their  judgment,  was  desirafile 
for  the  great  commercial  classes  of  this  country ;  not,  I  may 
say — because  there  has  been  some  little  misapprehension  on  this 
point — of  that  second-rate  education  which  used  to  be  associated 
with  what  were  called  in  former  days  commercial  academies,  but 
the  sort  of  liberal  education  that  is  necessai’y  for  people  who  are 
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to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  in  a  liberal  and  intelligent 
spirit.  That  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  then  the  question  arose  by  whom  was  it 
to  be  administered.  Who  was  to  see  that  the  students  who 
presented  themselves  for  these  examinations  reached  the  re¬ 
quired  standard,  and  who  were  to  control  the  application  of  that 
standard?  I  was  associated  a  good  deal  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  doing  that,  and  I  happened  fortunately  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  your  Dean,  with  the  result  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  asked  your  institution  to  under¬ 
take  those  examinations,  but  they  did  what  is  in  some  respects 
equally  valuable — they  have  had  the  advice  of  your  Council  with 
respect  to  some  modifications  of  that  scheme,  so  that  your  ex¬ 
perience  has  contributed  to  the  important  result  which  has  been 
obtained.  That  result  may  best  be  explained  by  reading  this  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  tells  me  that  “  the  scheme  as  originally  drafted 
by  the  London  Chamber  has  been  amended  slightly  in  conference 
with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Examination  Board.  At  the  same  time  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Examination  Board  have  amended  their  scheme  in  order 
to  place  it  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  London  Chamber,  so  that 
from  next  year  forward  only  one  scheme  of  commercial  education 
will  be  before  the  country.”  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  all  combine  to  state  what  is 
desirable  for  this  class  of  education.  I  will  read  what  follows  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  interest  about  education  in  the  present  day.  “  The 
principal  alterations  are  that  in  both  schemes  Latin  is,  or  will  be, 
withdrawn  from  the  junior  section,  but  it  is  placed  as  an  optional 
subject  in  the  senior.  A  second  main  alteration  is  that  tempo¬ 
rarily  only  one  modern  language  is  made  compulsory,  and  the 
addition  of  other  languages  is  optional,  but  an  understanding 
exists  that  as  soon  as  it  is  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  youths 
possess  the  necessary  knowledge,  two  modern  languages  will  be 
required,  both  in  the  London  and  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Boards  curriculum.” 

That  is  part  of  a  general  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  Looking  back  at  some  of  the  addresses  of  occupants  of 
this  chair,  I  notice  that  Sir  Philip  Magnus  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  middle-class  educa¬ 
tion,  Latin,  with  other  dead  languages,  would  have  to  be  surren¬ 
dered,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  expressed  an  even  stronger  opinion 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Now,  the  omission  of  Latin  from 
the  scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  arose,  as  I  can  assure 
you  (having  gone  through  the  discussion,  which  was  a  very  long 
and  anxious  one),  from  the  mere  question  of  time.  There  was  a 
general  desire  in  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  retain  it ; 
but  we  were  told  by  experienced  men  that  if  you  had  to  teach 
two  modern  languages,  you  cannot  teach  Latin  as  well — to  use  a 
famous  illustration,  as  you  cannot  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar,  so  j  ou  cannot  drive  more  than  two  new 
languages  abreast  through  an  average  boy’s  mind,  and  so  Latin 
would  have  to  be  surrendered.  I  fear  an  impression  prevails, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so  with  the  respect  due  to  so  distinguished 
an  authority,  I  am  not  sure  there  was  not  some  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  mind,  that  this  involved  a 
subordination  of  literary  influences  to  those  of  commercial 
life.  If  it  involved  that,  I  should  very  deeply  regret  it, 
because  up  to  the  time  at  which  men  who  have  to  engage  in 
the  active  work  of  life  have  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks, 
nothing  is  more  important  thanthat  their  intellectual  faculties  and 
sympathies  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  a  very  high 
privilege  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  encouraging  that 
development.  But  I  own  I  cannot  see  any  reason  whatever  why  the 
same  degree  of  mental  cultivation — for  all  practical  purposes,  at 
all  events — I  will  not  speak  of  philosophical  purposes,  which  come 
afterwards — why  the  same  amount  of  mental  intelligence  cannot 
be  evolved  by  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  in  particular 
by  the  study  of  the  English  language,  as  by  the  dead  languages. 
I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  not  only  will  modern  languages  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  that  intellectual  drill  which  is  connected 
with  the  careful  study  of  grammatical  form  and  syntax,  but  when 
the  great,  masterpieces  of  English  and  modern  languages  will  be 
systematically  studied  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the 
masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  studied  in  the  Universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  intellectual  sympathies  and 
intelligence  of  the  students.  I  speak  not  entirely  without  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  matter.  When  I  was  a  student  at  King’s  College 
at  the  age  of  16,  I  had  the  privilege,  among  one  or  two 
available  teachers,  of  studying  under  one  man  whose  name  will 
be  familiar  to  and  honoured  by  many  of  those  here — I  mean  the 


late  Professor  Brewer  ;  and  nothing  was  more  valuable,  nothing 
more  influential  at  King’s  College,  than  the  manner  in  which 
Professor  Brewer  would  use  a  great  English  classic,  like  Dryden 
or  Pope,  or  Hooker  or  Hume,  to  develop  the  whole  mind — the 
whole  intellectual  capacity  and  sympathies  of  those  with  whom 
he  talked.  He  did  so  by  applying  to  the  study  of  those  English 
masterpieces  the  same  sort  of  methods  which  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  apply  for  centuries  to  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  dead  languages.  I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  that  in  the 
study  bestowed  on  English  there  has  been  something  rather 
too  technical  in  the  methods  employed.  People  have  laid 
great  stress  on  knowing  what  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  and 
the  other  roots  of  the  language,  and  all  its  ancient  history  of  the 
language.  With  respect  to  the  dead  languages,  it  would  have 
been  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  if  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  been  set  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
Sanscrit  roots  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  if  they  had 
been  set  to  study  the  obscurest  Greek  poets.  But  the  course  of 
education  in  the  dead  languages  at  the  Universities  has  been 
that  you  have  selected  a  few  great  masterpieces,  and  made  the 
minds  of  students  thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  and  by  means 
of  the  contact  of  the  thought  of  the  students  with  the  greatest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past,  you  have  had  their 
intellectual  sympathies  and  faculties  developed.  If  due  use  is 
to  be  made  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  we  must  pursue 
the  same  method,  and  not  confuse  young  men’s  minds  with  the 
whole  vast  range  of  English  literature,  from  Anglo-Saxon  begin¬ 
nings  down  to  the  present  time — though  of  course  some  general 
geography  of  the  language  may  be  known — but  to  take  a  few 
writers,  and  make  them  understood  “  up  hill  and  down  dale,”  as 
an  old  tutor  at  Oxford  once  said  to  me.  When  you  have  done 
that  I  think  you  will  find  the  English  language,  and  your  great 
English  writers,  will  do  a  great  deal  more,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
say,  for  the  intellectual  development  of  English  youths  than  you 
can  gain  by  that  comparatively  small  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages  which  can  be  acquired  to  the  age  of  16. 
It  was  a  very  happy  saying  of  a  French  minister — I  believe 
M.  Jules  Ferry — when  this  question  of  the  dead  languages  was 
argued  in  France.  He  begged  it  might  be  understood  he  had  no 
hostility  to  the  dead  languages,  but  the  only  question  he  wanted 
answered  was  this,  Whether  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy  to  spend  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  not  learning  Latin  ?  For  that  is  practically 
what,  to  a  very  large  extent,  is  done  at  the  present  time;  but 
before  the  age  of  15  or  16  you  might  give  a  boy  some  grasp 
of  the  leading  elements  of  English  thought. 

I  will  not  presume  to  occupy  your  attention  further  on  any 
general  points  of  education,  and  I  turn  to  offer  my  congratula¬ 
tions  to  those  who  have  won  prizes  on  this  occasion,  and  my  best 
wishes  to  those  who  have  not.  I  do  not  for  a  single  moment 
offer  them  my  condolence,  because  in  all  competitions  some 
must  win  and  some  must  lose,  and  we  take  our  chance.  I  hope 
that  the  same  sort  of  feeling  is  increasing  more  and  more 
with  respect  to  these  prize-givings,  for  success  in  the  intellectual 
work  of  schools,  which  is  fostered  by  that  which  I  will  own  I 
regard  as  the  salvation  of  English  education,  I  mean  athletic 
sports  of  all  kinds.  When  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  those  athletic 
sports  encourage  in  young  men’s  minds  more  than  anything  else 
the  principle  of  its  being  an  honourable  thing  in  itself  to  develop 
whatever  faculties  you  possess  to  their  highest  possible  point. 
That  is  really  the  sole  meaning  of  it.  One  sometimes  wonders 
why  boys  should  be  particularly  proud  and  pleased  at  excelling 
in  physical  pursuits,  and  not  be  equally  proud  and  pleased  in 
excelling  in  mental  pursuits.  This  competition  in  intellectual 
pursuits  may  have  its  danger  when  it  is  pursued  merely  for  the 
sake  of  some  advantages  which  are  got  from  it — advantages, 
even,  in  scholarships  and  things  of  that  sort.  There  are  many 
who  think  the  rewards  of  learning  have  been  carried  too  far. 
A  change  has  been  coming  over  them  which  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  change  in  connection  with  athletic  pursuits.  When  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  my  College  boat  the  highest  reward  I  got 
was  a  pewter  pot,  but  now  no  one  is  contented  with  anything 
but  a  silver  pot,  or  a  silver  fish-knife  at  the  very  least,  and  in 
proportion  as  you  get  people  fighting  for  things  in  that  spirit, 
you  spoil  the  whole  charm  of  the  sport.  There  is  aline  of  Homer 
which  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  for  a  man  to  follow — “  always 
to  develop  the  highest  excellence  and  be  superior  to  others.” 
I  do  not  quite  like  the  last  half  of  the  verse.  The  true  principle 
is  simply  to  do  your  best,  whatever  it  may  be.  As  long  as 
that  spirit  animates  those  who  compete  for  the  prizes,  those 
who  win  and  those  who  lose  are  equally  happy,  because  they  have 
equally  had  the  delight  of  free  and  fair  competition,  and  the  best 
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man  has  won.  In  that  spirit  I  will  now  proceed  to  distribute  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitoi’s. 

The  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  then  distributed,  after  which 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  said  it  was  his  very 
pleasant  duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  thank  Dr.  Wace  for  his  pre¬ 
sence  there  that  day,  and  for  the  very  interesting  address  he  had 
given  them.  That  address  touched  on  two  or  three  very  impor¬ 
tant  educational  subjects,  and  touched  upon  them  with,  he 
thought,  supreme  common-sense.  They  could  not  steer  clear  of 
examinations,  and  Dr.  Wace  had  pointed  out  their  proper 
functions,  and  the  extent  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  their 
usefulness.  It  was  clear  that  certain  things  could  be  exa¬ 
mined  in,  and  it  was  equally  clear,  though  not  equally  recognised, 
that  certain  things  could  not.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
Chairman  coining  back  to  a  subject  which  had  been  again 
and  again  discussed  on  that  platform,  viz.,  the  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  teaching  Latin  in  schools  where  boys  left  at 
a  comparatively  early  age.  His  own  feeling,  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  more  than  once  in  this  place,  was  that  the  study  of 
either  Latin  or  Greek,  if  not  carried  to  a  fair  extent,  was  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  a  waste  of  time.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  they  always  did  better  with  the  subjects 
that  were  taken  as  substitutes.  It  was  possible  to  teach 
English  and  to  teach  modern  languages  with  as  little 
good  result  as  was  got  from  the  ten  years  spent  in  not 
learning  Latin.  He  thought  what  schoolmasters  and  school¬ 
mistresses  had  yet  to  learn  was  how  to  bring  in  some  element  of 
quantity  into  their  teaching.  The  system  of  reading  English 
authors,  which  was  very  much  encouraged  by  our  own  exami¬ 
nation,  as  well  as  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations, 
was  good  in  its  way,  it  was  minute  and  careful,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  all  that  was  wanted  in  teaching  English.  He 
wished  he  could  see  his  way  to  something  that  would  induce  boys 
at  school  to  read  rather  more  in  quantity,  and  he  thought  that 
the  same  remark  exactly  applied  to  modern  languages.  A  good 
deal  of  good  discipline  could  be  got  from  reading  very  carefully  a 
German  book,  but  this  was  not  all  that  was  wanted.  It  was  a 
problem  for  teachers  themselves,  andthosefromwhomteachers  can 
sometimes  gather  hints,  to  see  how  a  wider  interest  in  literature 
could  be  brought  into  education  somewhere  about  the  age  of  15 
or  16.  The  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  at  school  by  the  age 
of  16  had  never  read  more  than  very  small  quantities  either  of 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German.  Was  it  possible,  without 
throwing  away  the  advantages  of  that  habit  of  reading,  to  teach 
them  how  to  read  greater  quantities,  and  to  get  some  profit  from 
it  ?  He  trusted  he  should  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  for  a  few 
moments  on  a  subject  which  he  thought  was  of  great  interest  in 
education,  and  which  the  Chairman’s  speech  naturally  suggested. 
He  trusted  that  the  teachers’  scholarships  would  become  more 
and  more  of  a  boon  to  teachers.  It  was  found  that  the  ladies 
have  the  facilities  for  holding  them,  under  conditions  that  could 
not  but  be  approved  by  the  Council ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  men.  He  hoped,  however,  they  might 
succeed  year  by  year  in  encouraging  institutions  giving  exactly 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  was  wanted  for  teachers. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
there  were  two  points  which  the  Chairman  had  touched  upon  in 
the  address  upon  which  he  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words. 
First  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  examinations.  Undoubtedly 
they  had  been  at  times  abused.  The  subjects  set  for  examination 
had  been,  perhaps,  unwisely  chosen.  The  questions  put  to  the 
pupils  had  been  unwisely  cast,  and  perhaps  the  principle  upon 
which  marks  had  been  awarded  had  not  been  the  best.  Even  the 
framers  of  syllabuses  and  examiners  were  fallible.  Everything 
human  was  liable  to  this  kind  of  criticism.  Nothing  was  perfect. 
Whilst  he  recognised  the  errors  which  had  been  committed  in  days 
gone  by  in  the  matterof  examinations, hehadastrongbeliefintheir 
value.  They  were  of  great  value  to  the  teachers,  to  the  pupils, 
to  the  parents,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  If  the  syllabus  was 
wisely  framed  it  called  the  teachers’  attention  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  to  which  their  efforts  should  be  directed.  He 
thought,  too,  that  the  examinations  were  of  great  educative 
value  to.  the  pupils.  He  did  not  believe  in  storing  up  knowledge 
unless  it  was  occasionally  reproduced ;  his  own  experience 
having  been  that  knowledge  which  was  not  reproduced  very 
rapidly  disappeared  altogether.  Examinations  were  of  great 
value  to  parents  and  the  general  public,  as  affording  some  sort  of 
gauge  of  tbe  work  done  in  the  schools  to  which  their  children 
were  sent.  The  other  point  upon  which  Dr.  Wace  had  touched 
was  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  and  that  was  the  value  of 
the  study  of  literature.  Two  things  which  were  quite  distinct 


were  perpetually  being  confounded — language  and  literature. 
Languages  were  learned  as  keys  to  literature,  but  the  value  of 
languages  as  languages  might  be  very  small.  In  case  of  modern 
languages  they  might  have  an  important  commercial  value,  but  as 
a  rule  dead  languages  were  learned  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as 
keys  to  the  literature  which  they  commanded.  Too  much  stress 
was,  perhaps,  laid  on  mere  grammar  and  composition,  and  on  such 
matter  as  derivation,  to  which  Dr.  Wace  had  referred,  and  too  little 
on  the  study  of  literature.  At  one  time  he  had  taught  a  class 
Latin,  and  also  read  Shakespeare  with  them,  and  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  Latin  produced  higher  results  upon 
them  than  Shakespeare.  As  literature,  Shakespeare  stood  higher 
than  any  Latin  author,  and  contact  of  the  young  mind  with 
Shakespeare  was  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results 
than  the  contact  of  the  same  mind  with  the  inferior  authors  of 
Latin  literature.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  Dr.  Wace  speak  so 
strongly  of  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  classical  authors  of  our 
own  and  modern  languages.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind 
acknowledgments.  It  gives  'me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day, 
and  I  am  much  relieved  to  find  that  the  observations  which  I 
ventured  to  make  commend  themselves  to  such  authorities  as  the 
Dean  and  Canon  Daniel.  I  agree  with  everything  they  have  said 
incorrection  or  insupplement  of  theobservationslventuredtouse. 
I  will  no  t  add  more,  except  to  say  one  word  to  those  who  have  received 
the  prizes,  which  may  be  a  useful  supplement  to  what  has  been 
said  about  examinations.  Examinations  have  one  danger,  that 
they  are  apt  to  make  those  who  gain  prizes  a  little  too  proud  of 
them.  That  old  master  of  mine  to  whom  I  have  referred,  said 
of  a  certain  school  which  perhaps  I  had  better  not  name,  that  he 
liked  the  boys  who  came  from  that  school — they  did  not  know 
much,  and  did  not  think  they  did.  I  hope  none  of  those  who  have 
gained  prizes  to-day  will  think  they  know  much. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  ult.  Present — Dr.  R.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair;  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Rev.  W.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Robson,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  and 
Mr.  Stewart. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  completed  their  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  of  Teachers  Licentiateship — • 
A.  T.  Bott,  J.  Lockey ;  Associateship — W.  G.  A.  Kam,  G.  Burge,  R.  D. 
Chalke,  Miss  H.  L.  Chandler,  P.  E.  Evans,  J.  Haigh,  J.  T.  Hindmarch, 
Miss  E.  Holmden,  J.  A.  Humphris,  A.  J.  H.  Marshall,  F.  W.  Mathews, 
R.  C.  Minton,  J.  C.  Mullins,  W.  0.  Payne,  P.  L.  Roberts,  J.  Robinson, 
Miss  C.  E.  Rogers,  C.  Sims,  Miss  E.  J.  Sowter,  Miss  J.  H.  Tabor,  F.  W. 
Watson,  S.  T.  Whitaker,  A.  Young.  The  prize  of  £10  for  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education,  the  prize  of  £5  for  Classics,  and  the  prize  of  £5 
for  Mathematics,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lockey. 


THE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

By  H.R.H.  Pkincess  Christian. 

(From  the  Queen.) 

I  was  asked  some  months  ago  to  write  something  for  this  paper,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  what  I  should  write.  It  has  struck 
me  that  a  few  words  about  women’s  technical  education  would  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  a  subject,  I  am  glad  to  find,  which  is  beginning  to  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  say  one  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  which  must  raise  tho 
tone  of  women’s  minds  and  develop  their  mental  faculties ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  such  education  too  far,  and  to  think  no 
knowledge  worth  having  which  does  not  vie  with  that  of  men.  I  have 
always  held  that  there  is  a  great  danger  in  this,  first  of  all  because  I  think 
it  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  Those  women  who  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  earn  their  daily  bread,  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  field  open  to  them 
but  in  competing  with  men  on  own  their  ground,  with  the  disastrous  effect 
adding  to  the  overcrowded  market,  and  thereby  necessarily  lowering  th6 
rate  of  remuneration.  Secondly,  I  feel  most  strongly  all  that  we  women 
lose  by  attempting  rivalry  with  men.  We  lose  sight  of  all  we  might  bo, 
and  of  tho  very  high  position  we  could  and  should  hold  in  this  world,  by 
struggling  to  be  a  weaker  imitation  of  them.  Exceptions  only  prove  tho 
rule.  That  small  section  of  women  whose  minds  are  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  to  them  every  facility 
ought  to  be  given  to  train  their  best  faculties,  and  enable  them  to  reap 
their  due  reward. 
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There  is  a  view  of  technical  education  which  I  should  like  to  mention, 
as  I  think  it  is  often  overlooked,  that  is,  the  reason  why  home  teaching, 
which  in  former  days  used  to  he  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter, 
can  now  he  taught  to  so  much  greater  advantage  in  schools.  Knowledge 
has  so  much  increased,  and  the  art  of  imparting  it,  that  experts  are  needed 
to  teach  it  accurately  and  well.  For  example,  hygiene  has  become  a 
modern  science,  absolutely  necessary  for  every  woman  to  study,  in  order 
that  her  house  may  he  a  healthy  habitation.  Gastronomy  in  its  widest 
sense  is  a  science.  The  choice  and  preparation  of  food  suitable  to  climates 
and  seasons,  ages  and  constitutions,  should  be  carefully  studied  and  known. 
These  subjects  were  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  understood  by  our 
ancestors.  Much  domestic  work  which  was  formerly  learnt  and  practised 
at  home  is  now  handed  over  to  special  workers,  and  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  separate  trade ;  for  instance,  laundry  work,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  of  to-day  are  quite 
different  from  thoso  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  they  no  longer  manage  their  own 
dairy  and  poultry,  nor  do  they  educate  their  daughters  to  take  part  in  these 
domestic  arts.  It  is  the  age  we  live  in  which  is  partly  to  blame  for  these 
changes  ;  it  is  impossible,  nor  could  one  wish,  to  stem  the  current,  the  true 
wisdom  lies  in  directing  it  wisely,  and  not  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  the 
attendant  evils.  Progress  is  inevitable,  and  therefore  desirable.  Let 
women  be  duly  qualified,  and  let  them  choose  discreetly  their  paths  of 
usefulness. 

This  idea  of  sound  technical  training  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream, _  for  a 
college  has  come  under  my  own  personal  notice  of  which  I  am  president, 
and  in  which  I  am  much  interested,  which  was  founded  for  this  purpose. 
I  believe  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  such  an  institution.  This 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  Miss  Forsyth,  daughter  of  Sir  Douglas 
Forsyth.  She  began  it  on  a  very  small  scale,  feeling  her  way,  and  only 
enlarging  it  as  she  saw  it  succeed.  Her  wish  has  not  been  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  existing  systems  of  female  education,  or  to  supplant  any  of 
them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  supplement  them,  intending  the  teaching- 
in  her  school  to  be  a  course  which  girls  should  go  through  after  they  have 
passed  the  higher  examinations,  and  the  groundwork  is  laid  for  the  duties 
of  practical  life.  Miss  Forsyth  is  most  anxious  that  her  school  should 
not  become  a  mere  fashionable  novelty,  and  her  object  is  to  give  real 
solid  training.  To  use  her  own  words :  “To  combine  thoroughness  of 
teaching  with  speed  in  learning,  and  so  concede  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
convenience  of  an  economical  and  hurry-loving  public.  My  original  idea 
was  to  start  a  school  where  every  girl  when  she  leaves  the  high  or 
ordinary  boarding  school  might  for  six  months  learn  those  things  which 
would  best  fit  her  for  her  home  life  before  she  is  called  upon  to  plunge 
into  society  or  a  profession  or  marriage,  and  where  her  brain  would  have 
that  true  recreation  which  exists  best  in  change  of  occupation  and  not  in 
mere  idleness.” 

I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Forsyth  that  the  advocates  for  brain  culture 
have  rather  too  much  faith  in  the  power  of  book  learning,  and  in  the 
theory  that  a  highly  educated  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  her  hand 
to  anything.  “  I  am  willing  to  grant  the  ought ;  but  what  I  fail  to  see 
is  that  she  does." 

In  addition  to  this  technical  school,  in  which  millinery,  upholstery, 
dressmaking,  cooking,  household  management,  and  fine  laundry  work  are 
thoroughly  tasught,  very  efficient  lectures  on  hygiene  and  finance  are 
given,  Miss  Forsyth  has  in  contemplation  a  further  development  which 
must  prove  of  even  greater  influence.  It  is  a  training  which  aims  at 
fitting  women  to  go  forth  to  the  colonies  properly  qualified;  so  that, 
instead  of  meriting  the  reproach  that  only  the  useless  women  emigrate 
for  whom  no  employment  can  be  found  here,  the  object  is  that  those  who 
go  out  should  be  capable  of  helping  in  the  development  of  the  colonies. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which  must  be  taught  if  this  further 
idea  is  to  be  carried  out — for  instance,  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  bee¬ 
keeping,  type-writing,  and  other  occupations  which  women  can  do  well. 
This  school  should  be  in  its  widest  sense  a  technical  college,  for  it  would 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  each  woman’s  strong  point  in 
“  technical  ”  matters.  It  will  enable  her  to  make  her  life  independent  of 
circumstances  by  earning  better  salaries  if  going  out  to  earn  her  livelihood, 
or,  if  called  upon  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mistress  of  a  household,  she  will  be 
saved  all  the  wearing  discomforts  of  the  little  daily  details  of  domestic 
life  which  press  so  heavily  on  those  who  are  devoid  of  such  training  and 
knowledge. 

Miss  Forsyth  has  lately  been  called  upon  to  give  attention  to  the 
immediate  formation  of  country  branches,  both  at  Bedford  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  will  have  an  opportunity  there  to 
start  this  wider  scheme,  which,  to  be  thoroughly  successful,  should  afford 
training  for  all  classes,  not  only  for  ladies. 

The  education  of  women  in  this  present  day  is  of  such  momentous 
interest,  and  stretches  over  such  a  wide  field,  that  I  feel  very  diffident  in 
giving  my  own  opinion  about  it ;  it  is  only  because  I  do  feel  so  strongly 
how  much  women  may  and  can  do  without  stepping  out  of  their  own 
sphere  that  I  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  Miss  Forsyth 
has  taken  for  her  motto,  and  hung  up  in  her  class-room,  the  following 
words:  “Be  not  simply  good,  but  be  good  for  something”;  and  I 
should  like  to  add  a  sentence  I  found  in  a  German  book  the  other  day  : 
“  Do  thoroughly  whatever  is  given  you  to  do,  love  thoroughly  that  which 
is  given  to  you  for  your  own,  and  help  to  work  out  the  future 
according  to  God’s  will.”  And  who  can  doubt  the  great  future  that 
women  have  before  them  ?  It  rests  with  them  alone. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 

University  of  London. 

The  Examiners’  Report  on  theM.A.  Examination,  Branch  III.,  shows 
that  only  three  candidates  have  passed,  out  of  a  total  of  eleven ;  and 
neither  the  gold  medal  nor  the  Gerstenberg  Prize  is  awarded.  The  first 
of  the  three  candidates  is  a  lady  (MissC.  A.  Foley,  prepared  at  University 
College,  and  by  the  Correspondence  Classes) . 

In  Branch  IV.,  five  candidates  have  passed  ;  and  here  both  the  first  and 
the  second  candidates  are  ladies,  namely,  Miss  E.  A.  S.  Dawes  and  Miss 
Minnie  A.  Brewer ;  both  are  private  students,  and  both  took  up  French 
and  German.  Miss  Dawes  was  already  M.A. ;  and  having  now  passed  in 
another  branch,  she  is,  so  far,  qualified  to  present  a  Thesis  for  the  degree 
of  D.Lit. 

At  the  D.Sc.  Examination  three  candidates  have  passed  (in  addition  to 
the  three  mentioned  by  us  last  month)  ;  they  all  presented  Theses  in 
Chemistry. 

At  the  Matriculation  Examination  it  appears  that  the  exact  number  of 
candidates  was  1,546,  against  1,773  in  the  June  of  last  year.  The  total 
of  passes  is  912,  or  59  per  cent,  (about  -3  per  cent,  last  year).  There  are 
52  in  the  Honours  Division,  the  standard  for  which  has  been  raised 
this  time,  and  for  the  future  by  100  marks ;  there  are  653  in  the  First 
Division,  and  207  in  the  Second.  It  is  said  that  tke  girls  present  num¬ 
bered  280,  and  we  find  164  (58-6)  in  the  pass  list;  there  are  4  in  the 
Honours  Division,  124  in  the  First,  and  36  in  the  Second.  Of  the 
4  in  Honours,  however,  one,  Miss  Blanche  Hewett,  a  private 
student,  stands  first ;  but,  by  being  over  twenty  years  of  age,  is  disquali¬ 
fied  for  holding  the  First  Exhibition,  which  is  passed  on  to  the  second 
candidate,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cott,  from  the  Boys’  Modern  School,  Leeds.  The 
third  candidate  in  Honours  is  also  a  lady,  Miss  Minne  Baldwin,  of  the 
Sheffield  High  School ;  and  to  her  the  Second  Exhibition  is  awarded.  The 
Third  Exhibition  goes  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Monahan,  of  Beaumont  College.  The 
first  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Allen,  of  Walthamstow  and  Monaux 
Grammar  Schools ;  the  second  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Schroder,  of  Tollington  Park 
College  ;  and  the  third  is  divided  between  Mr.  Guy  Attfield,  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College  School,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  A.  Osborn,  of  Royal  Mount  School, 
Colwyn  Bay. 

The  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts  and  in  Science,  and  the 
Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Medicine,  have  been  held 
during  J uly  ;  but  the  Reports  thereupon  will  not  appear  until  August. 

Cambridge. 

The  annual  grant  of  £100  by  the  University  to  the  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  lectures  on  the  theory,  history,  or 
practice  of  teaching,  has  been  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  five  years. 

During  the  coming  term  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Theory  of 
Education  will  be  delivered  before  the  University  by  Mr.  H.  Courthope 
Bowen,  M.A.  The  first  lecture  will  be  given  on  Saturday,  October  26th. 
All  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  King’s 
College,  Secretary  to  the  Training  Syndicate. 

The  candidates  for  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  University,  which  will 
be  vacant  next  term  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  are 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  also  of  Trinity. 
Both  candidates  are  influentially  supported. 

The  Hopkins  Prize  for  the  period  1877—1880  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Philological  Society  to  Prof.  George  Darwin. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  of  King’s  College,  London,  has  been  appointed  Clark 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at  Trinity,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  Watson,  Principal  of  Brasenose,  has  announced  his  attention  of 
resigning  his  post  as  head  of  that  college. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Plumptre,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Vice-Principal  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Hall,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Lovell,  B.D.,  resigned. 

Other  Universities,  &c. 

The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  C.  W.  Bourne,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Headmaster  of  King’s  College  School,  about  to  be 
vacated  by  Dr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bourne  is  now  Headmaster  of  the  College, 
Inverness,  and  was  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  Marlborough 
College,  and  then  Headmaster  of  Bedford  County  School.  In  all  the 
masterships  he  has  held,  Mr.  Bourne  has,  it  is  said,  been  a  most  successful 
administrator  and  teacher. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Leach,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  Second  Master  of  the 
Fauconberge  School,  Beccles,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the 
Henry  Smith  School,  Hartlepool. 

Miss  Lilian  Faithfull,  Assistant  Mistress  of  the  Oxford  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  Royal 
Holloway  College. 

The  Bishop  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.D.,  lately 
Headmaster  of  Cheltenham  College,  to  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Durham. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley,  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  to  the  Professorship  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Local  examinations  in  Music  will  in  future  be  undertaken  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  acting  in  conj  unction 
for  that  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Mr.  T.  Hodson  Beare  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Engineering-  and 
Mechanical  Technology  in  University  College,  London. 

The  University  of  Durham  will  henceforth  confer  degrees  in  Music, 
after  examination,  upon  students  who  have  previously  passed  certain 
examinations  in  general  education. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  have  offered  a  Student¬ 
ship  of  £50  for  one  year,  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Mr.  G.  A.  H.  Murray,  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Greek,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  succession  to 
Prof.  Jebb.  Mr.  Mur  raj-  is  twenty-five  years  old.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  School  five  years  ago. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


A  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Cruelty  to  Children 
Prevention  Bill,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  measure  should  take  away  the  right  of  a 
parent  or  other  person  or  teacher  having  the  lawful  control  or 
charge  of  a  child  to  administer  punishment. 


In  connection  with  the  visit  to  Oxford  of  the  University 
Extension  Students,  the  lecturers,  in  addition  to  those  whose 
names  have  been  already  mentioned,  are  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland;  Mr.  Henry  Morley,  Professor 
Herkomer,  and  Professor  Stuart,  M.P.,  to  whose  initiative  so 
much  is  due  in  regard  to  university  extension  work  in  England  ; 
Mr.  Murray  Butler,  head  of  the  Association  for  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  America ;  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  encouragement  of  Art  in 
Keswick;  Professor  Pritchard,  who  will  lecture  on  astronomy; 
Professor  McCunn,  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  English 
Literature  and  English  History ;  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
Mr.  Poulton,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Mr.  Price,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  George.  It  is  hoped  that  the  name  of  Professor  Henry 
Roscoe  may  be  added  to  the  list. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  Head  Mistresses  was  held  this  year 
in  Birmingham,  at  the  High  School  for  Girls,  under  the 
presidency  of  Miss  Cooper.  It  is  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  held,  and  the  meetings  were  most 
animated  and  interesting.  The  various  Head  Mistresses  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  much  gratified  at  the  hospitable  entertain¬ 
ment  given  them  by  Birmingham  residents.  Amongst  other 
matters  of  interest  to  teachers,  pension  schemes  were  discussed. 
It  appears  that  in  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country, 
both  boys’  and  girls’,  contributions  from  Masters  or  Mistresses 
are  supplemented  by  contributions  from  the  Governors,  and  the 
sum  total  with  interest  is  received  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  a 
given  term  of  service.  In  the  evening  Miss  Cooper  entertained 
the  Head  Mistress  and  a  large  number  of  friends  at  a  conversazione 
at  the  school-house.  There  were  present  about  400.  On  the 
following  morning  business  began  again,  and  various  reports 
were  read,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  Committee  appointed 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  tabulating  information 
concerning  the  work  done  in  Secondary  Schools  for  girls.  The 
morning’s  work  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  lunch  at  the  school- 
house,  which  Miss  Cooper  announced  to  have  been  prepared  by 
pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Cookery  School. 


In  reviewing  the  debate  on  the  employment  of  children  in 
theatres,  The  Times  points  out  that  the  paramount  reason  against 
exempting  the  managers  of  theatres  from  restrictions  which  are 
enforced  against  other  employers  of  labour  is  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  must  be  done  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious 
to  the  delicate  organisations  of  very  young  children.  The  dazzle 
and  the  bustle  of  the  stage,  the  highly  wrought  excitement  of 
dramatic  representation,  and  still  more  the  emotional  contact 
with  a  crowrded  audience,  the  applause,  the  late  hours,  combine 
to  create  a  strain  which  is  severely  felt  even  by  adults,  and  to 
which  children,  though  they  may  seem  to  take  delight  in  life  so 
novel  and  stirring,  ought  not  to  be  subjected.  There  is  hardly  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  think  of  exposing 
his  own  children  to  such  an  ordeal,  looking  at  the  physiological 
side  of  it  only,  even  for  a  few  days,  or  who,  if  he  tried  the 
experiment,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  reason  to  repent 
his  rashness. 


A  large  number  of  the  old  pupils  and  friends  of  Professor 
Henry  _  Moi’ley  assembled  in  the  University  College  to  present 
him  -with  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  the  Chair 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  that  College.  Mr.  Justice 
Charles, 'who  presided,  appropriately  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  the  past  and  present  students  and  of  the  governing  body  re¬ 
garding  the  great  services  which  have  been  rendered  by  Professor 
Morley.  He  then  read  the  address,  which  he  wished  were  even 
more  emphatic.  In  it  the  students  expressed  their  esteem  and 
regard  for  Professor  Morley’s  character  and  their  “admiration  of 
the  noble  work  which  he  has  accomplished.”  “Professor  Morley,” 
it  continued,  “  has  laboured  unweariedly  for  University  College 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  high  position  now 
occupied  by  the  Chair  of  English  and  the  College  generally  is 
largely  due  to  his  genius  and  industry.”  Professor  Arber  bore 
testimony  to  Professor  Morley’s  great  influence  as  a  teacher, 
instancing  his  own  work  in  reference  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  in  support  of  this.  Miss  Day  heartily  acknowledged 
Professor  Morley’s  work  on  behalf  of  women  students  at  the 
College.  That  women  were  admitted  at  all  was  due  to  his  support, 
and  she  should  never  forget  his  unselfish  sympathy. 


On  the  afternoon  of  July  10th,  an  influential  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  higher- grade  schools  in  this  country, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  for 
Teachers,  which  was  established  in  1878  by  the  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  and  Registration  Society.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  higher-grade  schools  in  this  country.  A  benevo¬ 
lent  lady  had,  under  certain  conditions,  promised  £2,000,  and 
had  collected  £1,000  among  her  friends,  and  the  Drapers’  Com¬ 
pany  had  given  £500,  and  Mr.  AV.  Mather,  M.P.,  £100,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  starting  with  a  nucleus  of  £3,600  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  £20,000,  which  sum,  with  the  fees  paid  by  pupils,  would 
make  the  proposed  institution  self-supporting.  It  was  proposed, 
looking  to  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  Empress  Frederick  in 
the  Maria  Grey  College,  to  call  the  new  branch  of  the  institution 
after  her  deeply  lamented  husband,  and  he  believed  the  Empress 
would  give  and  obtain  for  the  scheme  very  powerful  aid.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  seconded  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
“  That  this  meeting  affirms  the  great  importance  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  in  higher-grade  schools  on  the  principles 
of  Froebel  from  the  Kindergarten  upwards.”  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  formulate 
a  scheme  with  a  view  to  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  training  college.  He  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress 
Frederick  to  the  Princess  Christian,  viz. :  “  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  excellent  work,  and  deeply  interested  in  and  anxious  for 
its  success.  To  establish  a  thoroughly  good  Kindergarten  in 
connection  with  the  college  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  the  Kindergarten  and  the  succeeding  schools,  where  also 
AYilliam  Ellis’s  lessons  on  conduct  may  be  taught,  thus  forming 
a  ‘  Froebel  and  William  Ellis  institution,’  which  leads  up  to  the 
existing  Maria  Grey  Training  College  for  teachers  of  higher- 
grade  schools,  would  be  to  complete  a  work  which  would  be  an 
organic  whole  and  embrace  all  that  one  would  wish  to  see  taught 
logically  developed  step  by  step.”  In  seconding  this  resolution, 
Dr.  Abbott  said  that  he  did  so  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf 
was  better  than  no  bread.  What  was  most  wanted  was  a  law 
requiring  of  every  one  who  undertook  the  work  of  teaching  a 
diploma  or  certificate,  guaranteeing  that  he  or  she  was  fitted  to 
do  the  work.  From  his  own  long  experience  as  a  schoolmaster 
he  most  emphatically  asserted  that  the  loss  due  to  an  absence  of 
proper  training  could  hardly  be  calculated.  The  resolution  wras 
carried. 


It  would  be  well  (says  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  in  an  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review)  if  every  school  in  the  land  had  a 
Master  of  Elocution  attached  to  it,  and  if  the  art  of  delivery  were 
taught  to  every  boy  as  part  of  the  regular  course  of  education. 
As  long  as  it  is  only  an  “  accomplishment,”  a  luxury,  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  contempt  for  it  among  English  schoolboys. 
In  the  excellent  system  of  education  which  Rabelais  sketched 
out,  the  development  of  the  voice  is  expressly  mentioned  as  part 
of  Gargantua’s  Athletic  Training.  In  the  middle  of  a  detailed 
description  of  his  swimming  and  climbing  exercises  and  practice 
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in  the  use  of  weapons  of  all  kinds,  we  are  told  that  “  pour 
s’exercer  le  thorax  et  poulmons  crioit  comme  tous  les  diables. 
Je  l’ouy  une  fois  appellant  Eudemon  depuis  la  porte  Sainct 
Victor  jusques  a  Montmartre.  Stentor  n’eut  onques  telle  voix  a 
la  hataille  de  Troyc.”  There  is  a  hint  for  schoolmasters  of  the 
present  day.  The  “young  barbarians”  under  their  charge 
might  by  degree  be  made  to  look  on  strength  and  beauty  of 
voice,  and  skill  in  using  it,  as  an  athletic  distinction ;  this  would 
at  once  ennoble  the  subject  in  their  eyes,  and  make  elocution 
a  matter  of  keen  competition.  “  Throwing  the  voice  ”  might 
become  a  recognised  “  event  ”  in  their  sports,  like  throwing  the 
cricket  ball,  and  Brown  major  of  Harrow  might  win  deathless 
fame  by  “  beating  the  record  ”  of  Smith  minor  of  Eton. 


Sir  Edmund  Currie,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
People’s  Palace  Technical  Schools,  is  about  to  make  a  new  de¬ 
parture  by  establishing  a  Residential  Technical  School  for  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  at  Folkestone.  Having  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  poorer  classes  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Technical  Schools  at  the  People’s  Palace,  he  is 
desirous  of  placing  the  like  advantages  at  the  disposal  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons.  The  Residential  School,  over  which  Lady  Currie 
and  he  are  to  preside,  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner  of  the 
best  public  schools,  but  is  to  provide  a  scientific  and  technical 
training  for  its  pupils,  adapted  to  the  different  requirements  of 
their  destined  after-life  in  place  of  the  ordinary  general  and 
classical  education.  The  school  is  primarily  intended  for  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons  who  require  instruction  which  will  fit  them  for  a 
profession  needing  special  scientific  knowledge,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  a  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineer  ;  and  there  will 
also  be  a  course  specially  suited  to  those  who  intend  entering 
business  in  the  colonies. 


A  fire  broke  out  at  Wellington  College  on  July  12th,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Kempthorne, 
one  of  the  masters,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  property 
belonging  to  the  students  and  servants.  The  Broadmoor  Asylum 
and  Wokingham  Brigades  were  in  attendance,  and  the  boarders 
and  servants  worked  very  hard  to  check  the  flames,  but  they 
could  not  save  the  building.  The  cause  of  the  fire,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  roof,  is  unknown. 


The  public,  as  a  body,  is  probably  not  aware  (says  the  Globe) 
that  the  playgrounds  of  the  London  Board  Schools  are  closed  on 
Saturdays.  Saturday  is  the  children’s  whole  holiday,  and  it  is 
apparently  thought  by  the  Board  that,  this  being  so,  the  proper 
thing  is  to  shut  up  the  playgrounds.  The  Rev.  Edward  Canney, 
who  writes  to  us  on  the  subject,  thinks  otherwise,  and  most 
people,  we  fancy,  will  agree  with  him.  The  fact  that  Saturday 
is  a  holiday  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  the  playgrounds  should 
be  open  to  the  children.  Where  else  are  the  little  ones  to  play? 
As  Mr.  Canney  points  out,  the  last  day  of  the  week  is  a  busy  one 
with  the  parents,  and  to  get  the  youugsters  out  of  the  way  they 
send  them  into  the  streets.  Obviously,  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  them.  Apart  from  the  risks  they  run  of  accident  through 
passing  traffic,  there  is  the  danger  of  their  associating  with 
undesirable  companions,  to  say  nothing  of  their  proving  a  nuisance 
to  the  passers-by.  And  all  this  while  the  playgrounds  are  closed 
to  them,  because,  forsooth,  the  caretakers  have  work  to  do  in  the 
schools  on  Saturdays,  and  it  would  be  expensive  to  appoint 
special  caretakers  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Canney  is  justified  in 
saying  that  this  excuse  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
ratepayers  having  provided  playgrounds  for  the  children,  cannot 
but  desire  that  they  should  be  fully  utilised,  even  if  a  small 
additional  expense  should  be  incurred.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Canney 
suggests,  something  absurd,  as  well  as  wrong,  in  the  spectacle  of 
children  running  wild  about  the  streets  while  these  excellent 
playplaces  are  standing  empty  and  absolutely  inviting  use. 
Schools  would  have  less  than  its  usual  terrors  for  the  young  if 
they  were  able  to  associate  with  it  the  pleasures  of  Saturday 
holidays  spent  within  its  precincts.  Parents,  again,  would  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  their  children  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  safety. 


The  Russians  have  recently  improved  on  the  sleeping  coaches 
of  the  railway  and  the  perambulating  schoolmaster  of  the  rural 
regions.  They  have  provided  a  school-waggon  which  is  furnished 
with  a  room  for  the  teacher,  a  class-room  or  study,  and  a  librai’y, 
all  suitably  supplied  with  the  necessai’y  material.  This  waggon 
will  be  on  the  line  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  all  round  the 


year,  remaining  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  at  districts 
which  are  not  provided  with  a  school. 


On  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  22nd,  that  the  Government  had  failed  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  surrounds  the  question  of  Technical  Education 
in  regard  to  Elementary  Schools  (vide  Times,  July  23rd),  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland  said :  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  in  consequence  of 
the  complete  breakdown  of  the  efforts  which  the  Government 
has  been  making  for  three  years  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
question  which  deals  with  Elementary  Schools,  though  two  years 
ago  the  Government  declared  the  question  to  be  urgent,  I  shall 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  next  Session  move  the  following 
motion  : — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  only  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  universal  School  Boards  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  with  areas  of  adequate  size  under  their  control,  can  this 
country  hope  to  obtain  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  form,  for  the 
more  intelligent  and  capable  children  of  the  working  classes,  that 
higher  elementary  education,  general  and  technical,  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  welfare,  and  so  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  struggle  with 
other  countries.” 


In  its  half-yearly  report  on  the  public  schools  for  1889,  the 
Athenwum  refers  to  two  losses  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  world.  The  cloyen  of  ex-headmasters — who  renewed  his 
youth  at  an  age  when  most  people  have  almost  forgotten  it — who 
was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  after  more  than  thirty  years 
of  active  woi’k  as  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury — Dr.  Kennedy,  died 
in  April  last,  before  his  natural  force  was  abated,  if  not  before  his 
eyes  were  dim.  If,  as  we  said  last  year,  of  the  teachers  of  this 
generation,  Mr.  Thring  sowed  most  freely  the  seed  of  new  ideas, 
Dr.  Kennedy  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  foster  pure  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  to  hew  new  paths  through,  and  shed  fresh  illumination 
upon,  the  bewildering  jungle  of  classical  grammar.  If  ere  his 
death  the  educational  world  had  come  to  desire  that  those  paths 
should  be  shorter  and  clearer  still,  it  was  bound  to  remember  that 
Dr.  Kennedy  was  almost  the  first  to  make  any  paths,  properly  so 
called,  at  all — avlyxepov  ndely  rjpepcopevrjv.  In  the  statistics  of 
academical  success  there  is,  we  believe,  no  record  that  can  rival 
that  of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  pupils,  transmitted  by  him  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  the  Universities,  and  especially  to  Cambridge.  The 
second  loss  is  of  another  kind.  It  was  foreshadowed  last 
summer,  made  certain  by  Dr.  Abbott’s  farewell  to  the  Conference 
of  Headmasters  at  Christmas,  and  will  be  an  accomplished  fact 
within  a  few  days  from  the  appearance  of  these  words.  It  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  educational  profession 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Abbott.  What  he  has  been  to  his 
pupils  we  shall  hear  by  their  own  testimony:  to  the  educational 
world  outside  his  own  school  he  has  shown  the  rare  example  of 
being  not  only  an  admirable  teacher,  but  a  great  deal  besides. 
The  tendency  of  Headmasters  is  to  be  timid  theologians — Dr. 
Abbott  has  been  a  courageous  one  :  they  are  apt  to  let  the  read¬ 
ing  of  their  youth  suffice  for  their  maturity — Dr.  Abbott  has 
been  at  work  on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  He  has  adorned  what 
he  has  touched  :  the  note  of  distinction  is  upon  all  his  work. 


In  the  same  report  reference  is  made  to  the  progress  of  the 
great  day  schools  in  public  estimation.  Dulwich,  we  hear,  has 
reached  the  coveted  600.  A  striking  letter  in  the  Standard , 
signed  “A  Public  School  Master,”  has  recently  ascribed  this 
growing  favour  towards  day  schools  to  a  cause  which  we  have 
never  before  heard  so  confidently  alleged.  He  considers  that  at 
the  great  boarding  schools  the  time  allowed  for  and  spent  in  pre¬ 
paration  is  altogether  scanty  and  inadequate  ;  while  at  the  homes, 
where  day  school  preparation  goes  on,  not  only  more  time,  but 
more  encouragement,  is  given,  with  a  result  which  might  well  be 
envied  elsewhere.  It  is  a  view  worthy  of  all  consideration :  to  us 
it  seems  forgetful  of  the  disparity  of  homes,  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  at  a  boarding  school  preparation  is  not  necessarily  all 
crammed  into  the  preparation  hour.  It  is  well  that  the  great 
boarding  schools  should  take  this  and  the-other  warnings  to 
heart ;  deafness  and  undue  self-admiration  have  always  been  their 
foible.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  scarcely  a  question  of  rivalry, 
but  of  multiplication.  Whether  we  want  more  great  boarding 
schools  may  be  uncertain,  but  more  really  good  day  schools  are 
certainly  needed.  _ 

Without  waiting  to  learn  whether  the  University  of  London 
is  likely  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission, 
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University  and  King’s  Colleges  have  made  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  antipathy  to  the  proposed  incorporation  of  them¬ 
selves  into  the  University.  Or  possibly  they  may  have  reason 
for  suspecting,  and  are  afraid,  that  the  University  will  adopt  it ; 
otherwise  they  would  surely  have  waited  until  the  University  had 
declared  itself  in  the  opposite  sense.  Anyhow,  a  deputation  on 
their  behalf,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Sir  George 
Young,  waited  on  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  on  July  25th, 
to  urge  anew  “  the  desirability  of  granting  them  a  charter  for 
establishing  a  Teaching  University  for  London.”  The  Bishop 
acted  as  Mercurius  ;  and  after  charging  the  Commission  with 
having  “  ignored  the  main  purpose  of  the  petition  presented  to 
them”  by  the  colleges,  he  repeated  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
he  gave  before  the  Commissioners.  Lord  Cranbroolc’s  answer 
was,  in  substance,  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Univer¬ 
sity  had  put  its  final  decisions  in  form  (which  could  hardly  be 
before  next  spring) ;  and  that  any  question  of  a  new  Univer¬ 
sity  would  thereafter  be  refei’red  to  the  same  Commission.  The 
deputation  had  perhaps  already  seen  something  like  this  answer 
in  the  Commissioners’  Report-  What  could  be  more  whimsical 
than  a  deputation  from  University  College  being  ushered  in  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  ?  But  a  few  years  ago,  this  would  have 
been  the  last  college  to  give  its  brief  into  episcopate  hands. 


The  students  of  the  Bareilly  College,  in  Upper  India,  have 
started  a  Physical  Club.  The  Pioneer  quotes  the  following 
account  of  the  movement,  from  a  native  paper,  written  in  English 
as  she  is  spoke  by  the  educated  Hindoo  : — “  The  hygenic  status 
of  the  members  is  highly  satisfactory,”  we  are  tolcl,  “and  the 
daily  evening  exercises,  under  a  European  soldier  appointed  by 
the  Principal,  have  developed  a  manual  dexterity,  as  well  as  a  fair 
play  of  organic  juncture;  acuteness  of  optic  nerve  and  a  free 
capacity,  and  a  reactionary  digestinity  has  served  to  render 
every  man  with  might  a  trencher  man;  a  redemption  from 
arthmatic  proximity  has  saved  many  from  couching  their  own 
knell ;  and  many  darkling  inquests  of  prophylactics  have  become 
believers  of  the  virtues  of  physical  creed.” 


“  Now,  children,”  said  a  teacher,  after  reading  the  old  story  of 
Washington’s  exploit  with  his  hatchet,  “write  me  all  you  can 
remember  of  that  pretty  story  I  have  just  read  to  you.”  The 
Result. — Slate  I.  (Teddy,  8  years  old) — George  Washington  is  our 
father  did  he  tell  a  lie  no  he  never  did  he  did  with  hatchit.  Slate 
II.  (Ethel,  7) — george  Washington  was  the  father  of  is  countre  hes 
father  sed  did  you  do  it  he  sed  i  wud  not  lie  i  did  it  with  my 
Hathit  and  then  he  busted  in  tears.  Slate  III.  (Georgie,  9)  — 
George  Washington  is  the  father  of  our  country  and  he  did  it 
with  his  hatchit  and  he  sed  father  I  did  it  did  the  boy  deny  it  o 
no  did  he  try  to  put  it  on  some  other  feller  No  He  did  not  tell  no 
lie  he  burst  into  tears. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  copyright  of  several  works  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Sanders  have  been  purchased  by  the  publisher,  Hans 
Liistenroder,  at  Berlin,  and  will  in  future  be  sold  at  a  considerably 
reduced  price.  Thus  his  Ergdnzungs-Wdrterbuch,  which  formerly 
cost  £2.  10s.,  will  in  future  be  sold  at  £1.  10s.  Several  other 
grammatical  and  philological  publications  of  the  great  Germanist 
have  undergone  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price. 


The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  in  preparation  for 
early  publication  an  Intermediate  Greek  -  English  Dictionary, 
newly  abridged  from  the  seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
large  Greek-English  Lexicon.  It  differs  from  the  present  school 
abridgment  in  the  facts  that  the  matter  contained  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  fuller  explanations  of  the  words,  by  inserting  more 
fully  the  irregular  forms  of  moods  and  tenses,  by  citing  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  for  the  different  usages,  and  by  adding  charac¬ 
teristic  phrases.  Care  has  been  taken  to  insert  all  words  usually 
formed  from  Homer  downwards  to  the  close  of  Attic  Greek. 


At  a  meeting  held  lately  it  was  resolved  that  Merchant 
Taylors’  School  should  take  some  definite  part  in  the  Home 
Missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  further  resolu¬ 
tion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  of  the  school  should  be 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  raising  an  annual  sum  of 
not  less  than  £250  for  the  maintenance  and  general  assistance 
for  five  years  of  a  curate  or  curates  in  the  North-West  of  London, 
or  other  locality  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 
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A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch 

IY.  (English  and  French),  Teachers’  Diploma,  Early 
English  Text  Society’s  Prizeman.  Author  of  Notes  on  the 
Shepherd's  Calender,  a  Translation  of  Haveloh  the  Dane, 

&c.  . 

B.  J.  Hayes,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics, 

Editor  of  Homer's  Iliad  VI.,  Sophocles'  Antigone ;  Author 
of  Matric.  Latin;  A  Translation  of  Xenophon's  0  econo- 
micus,  Jointly  of  Inter.  Greelc. 

G.  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First 
DivisioninPart  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Camb.  Phil.  Soc. ;  Joint 
Author  of  Solutions  to  D.A.  Mathematics  Examination 

Papers.  _ 

Mons.  L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  both 
at  Inter,  and  Final ;  B.-es-Sc.  and  B.-es-L.  Paris  ;  also  of 
Stuttgart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

J.  Welton,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental,  and 
Moral  Science,  bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.’s  at 
Degree  Exam.,  Honours  in  French  at  B.A.  and  4th  of  27 
in  English  Honours  at  Inter. 

F.  P.  Shipiiam,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.  _  (in  Classics);  Author  of 
A  Translation  of  Vergil’s  Georgies.  * 

R.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours 
in  Chemistry  at  Intermediate  Science,  and  First  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 

PI.  M.  Fernando,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Second  in  First 
Class  Honours  Zoology,  and  Third  in  Honours  Botany  at 
Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci.,  First  Class  Honours  (deserving 
of  Scholarship)  in  Physiology  at  B.Sc. ;  Gold  Medal  in 
Physiology,  and  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry  at 
Int.  M.B. ;  Gold  Medals  and  First  Class  Honours  both 
in  Medicine  and  Forensic  Medicine  at  M.B. 

W.  F.  Masom,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  (Classics) 
at  B.A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at  Inter.  Arts, 
Second  in  Honours  at  Matric.,  University  Exhibitioner; 
Editor  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  XVII.,  and  Miltons  Sonnets ; 
Author  of  A  Translation  of  The  Epistles  of  Horace ;  A 
Synopsis  of  Roman  and  Grecian  History. 

II.  J.  Maidment,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Loud.,  First  Class 
Honours.  Author  of  A  Translation  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours 
in  Chemistry. 

E.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Honours. 

J.  H.  Dibb,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Double  Honours,  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

W.  H.  Low,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  German  and  English. 

A.  H.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  B.A.,  First  Class  Classical  Honours, 
Moderations,  and  Final  Classical  School,  Oxford. 

J.  H.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  Double  Honours  in  Classics 
and  English. 

All  the  above  Tutors  are  on  the  regular  staff  of  University 
Correspondence  College,  and  engage  in  no  other  tutorial  work. 

The  whole  staff  consists  of  36  Tutors ,  14  of  whom  headed  the 
University  Lists  in  their  several  departments. 

Prospectus  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

London  Office, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 
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llDatrtculation. 

THE  MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY.  No.  VI.,  June, 

1889.  Is. 

Contents:  Introductory  Hints— University  Regulations— Advice  on  the  choice  of 
Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects) — Reviews  of  Books— Matriculation  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  set  June,  18S9— Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  by 
the^Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (in  all  subjects).  June, 

1889.  3d. 

Back  Sets  of  Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (Jail.  1887  to  Jan.  1SS9)  may  be  had, 
price  6d.  each  set. 

***  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school  examinations,  each  Paper  has 
been  printed  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  and  may  easily  be  torn  out  without  injury  to  the  rest 
of  the  book. 

Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Second 

Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Choice  of  Text-Books — Plan  of  Study  for  18  Weeks,  with  Notes  and 
Hints — Matric.  Exam.  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar,  from  18S1  to  1889 — Illustrative 
Sentences  for  Latin  Prose — List  of  words  differing  in  meaning  according  to  quantity — 
Model  Solutions,  &c. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens :  A  Reprint  of  all  the  Latin 

and  Greek  Passages  set  for  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  Arts,  together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  1  s.  6d. 

Matriculation  French  Papers :  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Twenty 

Examination  Papers  in  French,  set  at  Matriculation  ;  with  Model  Solutions  to  the 
Paper  of  June,  188S,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the 

last  Twenty  Examination  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers :  A  Reprint  of  the  last 

Thirty  Examination  Papers  ;  with  Model  Solutions  to  that  of  June,  1888,  by 
W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

***  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school  examinations,  each  Paper  has  heen 
printed  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  and  may  easily  be  torn  out  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  By  a  Cambridge  Wrangler  and  a 

Mathematical  Scholar.  Third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Hints— Choice  of  Text-Books— Scheme  of  Study  for  IS  weeks — 18  Test- 
Papers — 66  Miscellaneous  Questions  —  256  Selected  Examples  —  Answers  —  Model 
Solutions  to  5  Sets  of  Examination  Papers — List  of  Euclid’s  Propositions  set  at 
Matriculation  during  10  years. 

Matriculation  Chemistry,  Notes  and  Papers.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books — Definitions  and  Theory— Notes  for  16  Lessons — 
18  Test  Papers — Answers  and  Model  Solutions— Glossary. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  The  last  Twenty-five  Papers 

set  at  London  Matriculation,  with  Solutions  to  June,  1888,  and  Jan.,  1889,  Hints 
on  Text-Books,  and  199  Additional  Questions.  Is. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid — Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by  a  First  Class  Honours 

Graduate  of  Oxford  and  London.  Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes, 
Is.  6d.  Part  11.  :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  6d. ; 
Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III.  :  A  Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts 
Complete,  2s.  6d. 

Ovid. — Tristia,  Book  III.  By  the  Editor  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses ,  XI. 

Part  1.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  Part  II.:  Vocabularies 
in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 

POR  JUNE,  1890. 

Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond. 

Part  I.  :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  Part  II. :  A  Vocabulary 
(in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero. — Pro  Balbo.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond. 

Part  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  Part  II.:  A  Vocabulary 
(in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 


3ntcr.  arts. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY,  Ho.  II.,  1889,  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations — Advice  on  the  Choice  of 
Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1890) — Examination  Papers  set  July, 
1889 — Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  (except  Special  Subjects  for 
the  year)  by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

The  Intermediate  Arts  Directory  for  1888  may  still  be  had,  price  Is.  6 d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  (in  all  subjects),  1889.  6d. 

The  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  for  1S87  may  still  be  had,  price  6 d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Book  Guide,  containing  Advice  to  Private 

Students  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  in  all  subjects,  including  the  Prescribed 
Authors.  6d.  [Published  18  months  before  the  Examination. 

Intermediate  Latin.  2s. 

Contents  :  Choice  of  Text-Books — Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  Notes  and 
Hints  on  Grammar  and  Roman  History — 30  Test  Papers  on  Grammar,  Composition, 
Unseen  Translation,  and  History  —  University  Examination  Papers,  with  Model 
Solutions. 


3nter  — continued. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens  :  A  Eeprint  of  all  the  Latin  and 

Greek  Passages  set  for  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Intermediate 
Arts,  together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  Is.  6d. 

Latin  Honours  Exam.  Papers  :  A  Eeprint  of  the  Papers  in 

Grammar,  History,  and  Geography  set  at  the  London  Intermediate  Examination 
in  Arts  (Honours),  1874 — 1888 ;  together  with  all  the  B.A.  (Honours)  and  M.A. 
Papers  in  Latin  Grammar  and  Criticism.  3s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Greek.  Edited  by  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books — Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indication  of 
important  points — Notes  and  Hints  on  20  Lessons — University  Examination  Papers  in 
Grammar  for  7  years,  with  Model  Solutions  to  the  last. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers,  1877  to  1888.  This 

collection  contains  all  the  Papers  set  in  accordance  with  the  present  Regulations. 

Is.  6d. 

Intermediate  Examination.  A  Guide  to  the  Mathematical  Subjects 

prescribed  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  at  the  Uni- 
'  versity  of  London.  By  the  Principal  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

Second  Edition.  3s. 

Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books — Scheme  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indication 
of  important  Book-work — 30  Test  Papers — 100  Miscellaneous  Questions — Directions  for 
Revision — On  the  Structure  of  the  University  Examination  Papers,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  Mathematical  Subjects— Answers  to  Test  Papers — Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  with  Model  Solutions,  18S6  to  1S88. 

Vergil. — Georgies  I,  and  II.  A  Vocabulary  {interleaved)  in  order 

of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers.  Is. 

Vergil. — Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Translation.  By  F.  P.  Shipham, 

M.A.  Lond.,  and  II.  J.  Maidment,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Livy,— Book  XXI.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  W.  P. 

Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Part  I. :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  A  Vocabulary  ( interleaved )  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  :  A  Translation,  2s,  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

4s.  6d. 

v  Ready  August ,  1889. 

Sophocles, — Antigone.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  B.  J. 

Haves,  B.A.  Lond.  Part  I.  :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d.  Part 
II.  :  A  Vocabulary  (interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is. 
Part  III.  :  A  Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  4s.  6d, 

History  of  English  Literature,  1660  to  1^14.  By  W.  H. 

Low,  M.A.  Loml.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1660  to  1714.  By  W.  E. 

Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Dryden. — Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  2s.  With  Notes,  3s.  6d, 

Notes  on  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt, 

M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Notes  on  Addison’s  Essays  on  Milton.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 

Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  English,  1890.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  subjects 

set.  2s. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into  Modern  English,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  Additional  Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  new  edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  (For  Honours.)  3s.  [Beady, 


3nter.  Sc  &  prel.  Set, 

Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Guide.  No.  I.,  July,  1889.  Is. 

[Ready  the  week  following  the  end  of  the  Examination. 
Contents:  Introductory  Hints— Advice  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  by  the  Authors 
of  Science  Model  Answers  (see  below)—  The  University  Regulations— The  Papers  set  at 
the  Examination. 

Science  Model  Answers :  being  Solutions  to  the  Intermediate 

Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  Papers  set  July,  1SS9.  4s.  6d. 

[Ready  early  in  August. 

Science  Chemistry  Papers  :  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 

Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  for  Twenty  years, 
with  full  Answers  to  the  18S9  Papers,  and  Advice  as  to  Text-Books,  by  W.  H. 
Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Science  Physics  Papers  :  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 

Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  for  Twenty  years, 
with  full  Answers  to  the  18S9  Papers,  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Science  Biology  Papers  :  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 

Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  for  Twelve  Years 
(those  not  bearing  on  the  present  Syllabus  being  denoted  by  an  asterisk),  with 
supplementary  Questions  and  full  Answers  to  the  1889  Paper,  and  Advice  as  to 
Text-Books,  by  II.  M.  Fernando,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 
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Model  Solutions  to  B.A.  Papers,  1888  (including  Special 
Subjects  for  the  Year),  by  Graduates  at  the  head  of  the  degree 
lists  in  each  department.  Second  and  cheaper  issue.  2s.  6d. 

“The  kind  of  book  a  student  should  have  by  his  side  during  liis  last  weeks 
of  preparation  ....  Concise,  accurate,  and  complete.”— Board  Teacher. 

“  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  so  complete  a  set  of  answers  in  so  excellent 
and  readable  a  form.” — Practical  Teacher. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers  (in  all  Subjects),  1889.  6d. 

Ready  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination.  Bach  sets  of  B.A.  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers  (1887  and  1888)  may  still  be  had,  price  6 d.  each  set. 
The  B.A.  Book  Guide,  containing  Advice  to  Private  Students  on 
the  Choice  of  Text-Books  in  all  Subjects,  including  the  Pre¬ 
scribed  Authors.  6d.  [ Published  two  years  before  the  Exam. 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers  ;  being  the  Questions  set  at 
the  London  B.A.  Examinations,  1871 — 1888  (excluding  those  on 
Prescribed  Authors),  with  full  Solutions  to  1888,  and  Additional 
Questions.  2s. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination  Papers  ;  being  the  Questions  set  at 
the  London  B.A.  Examinations,  1871 — 1887  (excluding  those  on 
Prescribed  Authors),  with  Additional  Questions.  2s. 

London  B.A.  Unseens :  all  being  the  Passages  set  for  Transla¬ 
tion  from  Books  not  prescribed  at  the  B.A.  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London,  together  with  Schemes  for  reading  in 
order  of  difficulty.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a.d.  96.  Is.  6d.  [In preparation. 

B.A.  French.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examinations 
1877 — 1888 ;  with  full  Solutions  to  1888,  and  Hints  on  Read¬ 
ing-Books,  Grammar,  &c.,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 
B.A.  Mathematics ;  Questions  and  Solutions.  Containing  all 
the  Pass  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  the  B.A.  Exa¬ 
minations,  including  1888,  with  complete  Solutions  ;  and  an 
article  on  Suitable  Books  for  Private  Students.  3s. 

“The  solutions  are  admirable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive  even  to  ex¬ 
perienced  mathematicians.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 

B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics :  being  the  Papers  set  at  the  London 
B.A.  Examinations,  1874 — 1888 ;  with  full  Solutions  to  1888, 
200  Miscellaneous  Examples,  and  Hints  on  Text-Books,  by  G. 
Bryan,  B.A.  2s. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London 
B.A.  Examinations,  1874 — 1888;  with  Solutions  to  1888,  and 
an  article  on  Text-Books  suitable  for  Private  Students,  by  J. 
Welton,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Test  Papers  on  Special  Classics  for  1889. — The  Authors 
and  Special  Periods  in  Latin  and  Greek.  (262  Questions.)  2s. 
Juvenal.— Satires  III.,  X.,  XI.  A  Translation  by  a  Gold 
Medallist  in  Classics  at  London  M.A.  2s. 

A  Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  63  B.C.— 14  A.D.,  with  short 
Biographies  of  the  Chief  Writers  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Aeschylus. — Agamemnon.  A  Translation  by  a  Gold  Medallist 
in  Classics  at  London  M.A.  2s. 

Xenophon. — Oeconomicus.  A  Translation  by  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A. 
Lond.  3s. 

“  This  translation  deserves  the  praise  of  painstaking  accuracy.” — Practical 
Teacher. 

A  Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  B.C.  382—338,  with  short 
Biographies  of  the  Chief  Writers  and  Statesmen  of  the  Period. 
By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into  Modern  English, 
preceded  by  the  Additional  Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in 
Prof.  Skeat’s  new  edition.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  3s. 

“  This  version  will  be  a  great  boon  ."—Practical  Teacher. 

“  Of  very  great  value  to  students  working  alone.” — English  Teacher. 

Notes  on  Spenser’s  Shepherd’s  Calender,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  (363)  on  the  Pass  Sub- 
jects  set  for  1889.  2s. 

W.  B.  CLIYE  &  CO., 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse — 15  Booksellers’  Row,  W.C. 
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The  judgment  recently  delivered  by  tlie  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  case  of  Allbutt  v.  The  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public,  and  is  particularly  instructive  at  the  present  time 
for  schoolmasters.  Many  members  of  the  latter  body  think 
that  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
status  of  the  scholastic  profession  raised,  if  teachers  were 
registered,  and  being  registered  were  placed  under  a  Council 
having  authority  to  act  in  matters  relating  to  professional 
conduct,  as  the  Medical  Council  does  in  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct  of  medical  practitioners.  Teachers  who 
hold  these  views  will  find  very  fully  and  forcibly  illustrated, 
in  the  various  stages  through  which  this  litigation  has  passed, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  and  privileges  with 
which  such  a  Council  must  he  clothed  in  order  to  discharge 
effectively  the  duties  towards  the  public  and  the  profession 
that  would  devolve  on  it. 

The  facts  of  this  case,  so  far  as  they  are  material  to  our 
present  purpose,  are  these.  The  plaintiff,  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  in  Leeds,  published  in  1887  a  cheap  pamphlet,  which 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Council.  They 
referred  the  pamphlet  to  a  committee  of  inquiry  for  exami¬ 
nation.  It  was  next  considered  by  the  Branch  Council  for 
England,  and  finally  the  plaintiff  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  General  Medical  Council  in  November,  1887.  He 
did  appear  and  was  defended  by  Counsel,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Medical  Council  passed  three  resolutions,  the  first  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Allbutt  bad  committed  the  offence  charged 
against  him  ;  the  second,  “  that  the  offence  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  respect  ”  ; 
and  the  third,  “  that  the  Registrar  be  directed  to  erase  the 
name  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Allbutt  from  the  Medical 
Register.” 

Mr.  Allbutt  appealed  from  this  decision  of  the  Medical 
Council  to  the  courts  of  law.  Two  important  issues  were 
raised  by  this  appeal,  viz. — Is  a  medical  man  whose  name  has 
been  erased  from  the  Register  by  order  of  the  General  Council 
entitled  to  have  this  order  reviewed  by  a  court  of  law  on 
an  application  for  a  mandamus  to  restore  his  name  on  the 
Register  ?  and  further,  can  he  maintain  an  action  for  libel  and 
recover  damages  against  the  Council  for  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  the  fact  that  his  name 
had  been  erased  from  the  Register,  with  a  statement  of  the 
cause  which  led  to  such  erasure  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  first  instance,  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
proceed  either  by  way  of  mandamus  to  restore  his  name  or 
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by  action  for  damages  for  libel,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendants.  Mr.  Allbutt  then  carried  his  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  where  it  was  argued  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  and  Lords  Justices  Lindley  and  Lopes,  who  took 
time  to  consider  their  judgment.  The  considered  judgment 
of  the  Court  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Medical  Council, 
thus  affirming  the  decision  of  Mr.  Baron  Pollock. 
The  authority  of  tbe  Medical  Council  is  thus  declared 
practically  unassailable  when  exercised  within  the  limits 
defined  by  tbe  Medical  Acts.  The  Court  holding  that  in 
striking  the  plaintiff’s  name  off  the  Register  the  Council 
were  acting  lawfully  in  tbe  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  as  they  had 
jurisdiction  to  enter  on  an  inquiry  in  respect  of  the  plaintiff’s 
conduct  they  are  constituted  by  tbe  legislature  tbe  sole 
judges  of  what  was  done  during  the  inquiry  which  they  had 
jurisdiction  to  initiate. 

Having  so  decided  in  respect  to  jurisdiction,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  hold,  as  in  fact  it 
did,  that  the  publication  in  the  minutes  of  Council  of  the 
erasure  of  the  plaintiff’s  name  from  the  Register  was 
privileged,  and  that  the  Council  were  fully  justified  in 
stating  the  cause  of  the  erasure. 

If  schoolmasters  really  want  a  tribunal  similar  to  the 
Medical  Council,  they  could  not  do  better  than  incorporate 
in  their  contemplated  Registration  Bill  the  section  in  the 
Medical  Act  under  which  the  Council  proceeded  in  this  case, 
with  the  necessary  verbal  substitutions.  The  section  is  the 
29th  of  21  and  22  Viet.,  chap.  90,  which  says: — “If  any 
registei’ed  medical  practitioner  shall  be  convicted,  in  England 
or  Ireland,  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour,  or  in  Scotland  of 
any  crime  or  offence,  or  shall  after  due  inquiry  be  judged  by 
the  General  Council  to  have  been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct 
in  any  professional  respect,  the  General  Council  may,  if  they 
see  fit,  direct  the  Registrar  to  erase  the  name  of  such 
medical  practitioner  from  the  Register.” 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  provide  that  striking  the  name 
of  a  teacher  off  the  Register  shall  carry  with  it  some 
adequate  penalties.  Here,  again,  something  may  be  leaimed 
from  what  obtains  in  the  medical  profession. 

In  Section  10  of  tbe  Act  already  quoted,  the  Medical 
Council  is  empowered  to  appoint  registrars  who  are  to  keep 
correct  registers,  and  in  every  year  to  cause  to  be  printed, 
published,  and  sold,  a  correct  Register,  a  copy  of  which  is 
made  evidence  in  all  courts.  Sub-sections  31  and  32  of  this 
section  deal  with  the  privileges  of  registered  persons  enabling 
those  registered  to  sue,  and  disentitling  those  not  registered 
from  suing  for  their  charges.  By  Section  34  of  -the  same 
Act,  a  “legally  qualified  medical  practitioner”  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  a  person  registered  under  the  Act.  Section  36 
disqualifies  unregistered  persons  from  holding  a  large  number 
of  appointments.  Section  37  declares  that  no  certificate 
required  from  any  medical  practitioner  shall  be  valid  if  the 
person  signing  it  is  not  registered. 

If  scholastic  registration  is  to  be  as  effective  for  its 
purpose  as  medical  registration  is,  it  is  clear  that  some  such 
disqualifications  as  those  just  enumerated,  as  far  as  applicable 
to  teachers,  must  be  created  by  statute. 

To  allow  an  unregistered  teacher  to  pursue  his  vocation  as 
if  no  registration  existed  would  be  to  render  registration 
nugatory,  if  not  ridiculous.  Again,  if  the  profession  is  not 
to  be  vexed  and  scandalised  by  litigation,  the  new  Educa¬ 


tional  Council  must  be  one  from  whose  decisions  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  professional  conduct  of  registered  teachers 
there  will  be  no  appeal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  Council 
charged  with  such  great  responsibility  and  authority  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  that  responsibility 
frittered  away,  its  initiative  hampered,  and  its  authority 
paralysed  by  the  possibility  of  its  decisions  being  questioned 
and  reversed  in  a  court  of  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Council  from  which  there  would  be 
no  appeal,  when  acting  within  its  jurisdiction,  should  be  as 
nearly  infallible  as  possible. 


The  International  College,  Spring  Grove,  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  much  talked  about  and  seemed  to  be  full 
of  promise,  ceases  to  exist  at  the  end  of  this  month.  It  offers 
another  example  of  the 

“  Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  hirth, 

But  perished  young  like  things  of  earth.” 

The  college  was  brought  into  existence  through  a  suggestion 
of  the  late  Richard  Cobden,  made  soon  after  the  French 
Treaty  of  Commerce  was  concluded  in  1860.  The  intention 
of  the  promoters  was  to  found  three  proprietary  colleges,  one 
in  England,  one  in  France,  and  a  third  in  Germany,  which 
should  follow  the  same  curriculum,  so  that  students  could 
spend  part  of  their  time  in  each  of  the  colleges,  the  change 
of  residence  being  effected  without  any  break  of  continuity 
in  their  studies. 

There  was  probably  involved  in  the  notion  a  dream  that 
the  international  intimacies  which  such  a  system  would 
necessarily  bring  about  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars.  Indeed,  we  find  it  suggested  in  one  of 
the  earlier  prospectuses  of  the  college  that,  “  if  the  boys  of 
these  nations  were  taught  each  other’s  languages  in  these  col¬ 
leges,  when  they  became  men  the  connection  would  be  made 
still  closer ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  if  this  principle  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  nations,  it  might  in  time  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  number  of  wars.” 

The  Continental  members  of  the  triangle  were  never  fairly 
started,  but  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  English  College.  The  eminent  physician,  Sir  James 
Clarke,  was  consulted,  and  he  recommended  Spring  Grove, 
Islewortli,  as  a  healthy  and  suitable  situation  for  such  a 
college. 

The  site  chosen  is  a  level  and  nearly  square  plot  of  about 
eight  acres,  between  Brentford  and  Hounslow,  about  two- 
and-a-half  miles  from  Kew  Gardens,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Thames,  and  90  feet  above  high-water  mark.  It  is 
within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  “  Spring  Grove  and  Isle- 
worth  ”  station  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  where  trains 
may  be  readily  obtained  to  Waterloo,  Willesden,  and  the 
City  and  West-end  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  with  shrubs,  trees,  &c., 
and  supply  ample  space  for  cricket,  football,  tennis,  &c.  The 
building  is  Gothic,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  con¬ 
sisting  of  afa9ade  of  three  stories,  and  was  originally  intended 
to  have  “  a  central  tower,  with  angle  turrets  and  a  dwarf  spire 
rising  from  within  a  parapet,  and  supporting  a  lantern  and 
projecting  wings,  with  reflexed  gables,  each  flanked  in  rear 
by  a  subordinate  tower  with  pyramidal  crested  roof,  and  the 
attic  in  the  roof  lighted  by  a  continuous  line  of  gabled  dormer 
windows.”  The  central  tower  and  east  wing  are  not  yet  built, 
but  a  large  gymnasium  has  been  erected  in  the  gTOunds. 
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Dr.  Schmitz,  formerly  Rector  of  the  High  School  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  appointed  the  first  Headmaster,  and  the  college 
was  opened  on  July  10th,  1867,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  For 
a  few  years  the  institution  flourished,  but  difficulties  of 
discipline  occurred  and  the  number  of  the  students  suddenly 
dropped.  In  May,  1874,  Dr.  Schmitz  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Ladell,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
Mastership  much  good  work  has  been  done  and  a  long  list 
of  honours  secured. 

Seeing  that  the  College  had  such  an  auspicious  com-- 
mencement,  and  possessed  such  advantages  of  position, 
it  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  we  are  so  soon  found 
writing  the  obituary  account  of  the  International  College. 
The  cause  of  its  decease  was  an  inherent  weakness  of 
constitution  often  to  be  found  in  schools  and  colleges 
founded  on  a  proprietary  plan.  There  was  not  enough 
contributed  in  the  first  instance  to  establish  it  on  a  firm 
basis.  £20,000  was  lent  towards  the  cost  on  interest 
by  the  late  William  Ellis,  and  the  charge  for  this 
was  a  heavy  rent  (£1,000  per  annum).  It  is  this  con¬ 
tinual  charge  which  has  crippled  Mr.  Ladell,  and  we 
cannot  help  sympathising  with  him.  He  has  struggled  on 
bravely  with  much  self-denial,  contributing  occasionally  from 
his  own  means  to  keep  the  college  afloat.  In  the  prosperous 
years  from  1876  to  1879,  he  was  able  to  lay  by  a  reserve  fund 
and  to  pay  off  £2,000  of  the  advances ;  but  two  or  three 
years  of  depression  followed,  and  the  reserve  was  absorbed. 
At  last,  seeing  that  they  could  not  meet  the  heavy  expenses, 
and  that  no  means  of  obtaining  external  help  presented 
themselves,  the  Directors  and  the  Master  resolved  to  close. 

Fortunately,  the  site  and  building  will  not  be  lost  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  purchased 
the  property,  and  are  about  to  complete  the  building  and  to 
move  their  Training  College  for  Men  from  the  Borough  Road 
to  Spring  Grove.  It  is  an  admirable  site  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  the  students  will  be  able  readily,  while  in  residence,  to 
make  visits  of  observation  to  the  best  schools  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  If  this  plan  of  remedying  the  disadvantage  of  having 
but  a  small  practising  school  be  adopted,  the  Spring  Grove 
College  may  soon  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  training 
colleges  of  the  country. 


A  Parliamentary  return  has  recently  been  issued  giving 
some  interesting  particulars  in  respect  to  the  aid  that  it  is 
proposed  to  give  next  year  to  University  Colleges  in  England. 
The  Government  decided,  as  early  as  March  last,  to  put  down 
in  the  estimates  of  the  year  1889-90  a  sum  of  £15,000  to  be 
distributed  as  grants  in  aid  to  University  Colleges  in  Great 
Britain. 

These  colleges  are  all  of  recent  origin,  and  have  sprung  up 
to  meet  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  great  centres  of 
population,  among  those  who  cannot  afford  to  Spend  two  or 
three  years  at  the  old  Universities.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  institutions  is,  that  they  give  teaching  of  a 
University  standard  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  are  located  in 
populous  districts. 

Another  characteristic,  we  fear,  of  the  institutions  is,  that 
they  cannot  live  and  thrive  on  the  amount  of  fees  received 
from  students  and  local  subscriptions.  “  All  of  them,”  says 
the  memorandum  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  “  with  the  possible  exception  of 


Owens  College,  Manchester,  are  in  pecuniary  straits ;  some 
of  them  arc  on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse,  and  that 
though  they  arc  doing  an  educational  work  of  some  value, 
and  have  been  founded  and  hitherto  maintained  by  con¬ 
siderable  local  efforts.” 

The  selection  of  the  colleges  entitled  to  aid,  and  the  sum 
to  be  allotted  to  each,  were  determined  by  a  small  but  well 
chosen  committee,  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby 
members.  Of  the  twelve  claimants  for  grants,  only  the 
Hartley  Institution,  Southampton,  failed  to  make  good  its 
claim,  as  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  “a 
professorial  staff  adequate  for  the  complete  teaching  of  Uni¬ 
versity  subjects ;  moreover,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
proper  representative  governing  body.”  Dundee  College 
the  Committee  consider  should  form  a  part  of  the  Scotch 
educational  system,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  but  they  proposed  to 
treat  this  college  exceptionally  this  year,  and  so  recommended 
a  grant  of  £500.. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  adopted  all  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
grants.  They  also  appi’oved  of  a  very  important  suggestion 
made  by  the  Committee,  viz.,  that  “  a  person  x-epresenting 
the  Government  should  visit  each  college  from  time  to  time, 
not  with  a  view  of  examining  the  students,  but  to  inspect 
the  buildings  and  laboratories  and  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  different  courses  of  study.” 
Further,  they  also  themselves  express  the  opinion  that  each 
college,  so  long  as  it  receives  State  assistance,  should  furnish 
annually  to  the  Education  Department  a  statement  showing 
the  result  of  the  last  academic  year’s  work,  the  state  of  the 
college  finances,  together  with  such  other  information  as 
might  supply  a  general  view  of  the  academic  achievements 
and  financial  position  of  the  college.  The  colleges  are 
emphatically  warned  that  continued  participation  of  any 
particular  college  in  the  grant  must  depend  upon  the 
evidence  forthcoming  of  its  continuing  adequately  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  which  the  title  “University  College” 
implies.  That  no  college  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
vested  right  to  share  even  for  a  limited  number  of  years  in 
the  sums  voted  by  Parliament.  “  On  the  contrary,”  says  the 
Treasury  Minute,  “  each  college  should  be  considered  as 
liable  to  be  excluded  at  any  time  from  further  participation 
in  the  grant,  if  it  should  appear  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
Education  Department  that,  owing  to  inadequacy  of  educa¬ 
tional  equipment,  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  its 
students,  or  to  any  other  cause,  it  had  ceased  to  be  deserving 
of  support  from  the  national  exchequer.” 

No  reasonable  person  can  find  fault  with  the  stringency  of 
these  conditions.  We  confess  that  we  would  like  to  see  some 
more  guarantees  exacted  than  are  here  laid  down  that  these 
colleges  discharge  “  the  duties  which  the  title  University 
College  implies.” 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  of  the  weaker 
colleges  admitted  students  without  applying  any  adequate 
test  to  find  out  whether  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enter  on  a  course  of  higher  study  in  Science  or  Arts  :  so  that 
in  fact  the  instruction  given  could  not  be  any  higher  than 
that  given  in  an  ordinary  secondary  school. 

We  do  not  think  that  State-aided  University  Colleges 
should  be  competitors  with  secondary  schools  for  pupils,  and 
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■we  therefore  regret  that  the  Government  have  not  seen  fit  to 
impose  on  these  colleges  the  condition  that  a  matriculation 
examination  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  should  he  passed 
by  every  student  of  the  colleges.  Such  examination  ought 
not  to  be  held  by  the  professors  of  the  particular  colleges, 
but  there  should  be  one  uniform  examination  for  all,  conducted 
by  a  joint  board  or  by  outside  examiners.  We  cannot  see, 
either,  how  the  comparative  merits  of  the  colleges  can  be 
adequately  tested  without  subjecting  the  students  to  an 
annual  joint  examination  with  a  view  of  determining  to  what 
extent  a  particular  college  is  to  share  in  the  annual  grant. 

W e  gladly  acknowledge,  however,  that  this  £15,000,  although 
a  small  sum  compared  with  the  £12,000  allotted  to  the  four 
Welsh  colleges,  will  greatly  help  the  higher  education  of 
England,  and  will  do,  we  trust,  what  it  is  intended  to  do, 
viz.,  (1)  “  to  appreciably  strengthen  the  financial  position, 
especially  of  the  newer  and  poorer  colleges,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  struggle  for  existence,  and  (2)  to  stimulate  local 
munificence  to  renewed  and  greater  efforts  in  view  of  the 
national  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  institutions 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  support.” 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Essays  by  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  sometime  Rector  of  Lincoln 
Colley  e.  Collected  ancl  arranged  by  Henry  Nettle  ship,  M.A., 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

( Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1889.) 

The  essays  in  these  volumes  are  a  selection  of  the  most 
generally  interesting  and  valuable  among  the  many  papers  and 
articles  published  by  Mr.  Pattison  between  the  years  1845  and 
1882.  When  we  remember  that  these  two  large  volumes  contain 
but  a  selection  of  his  fugitive  contributions  to  current  literature, 
we  see  how  fertile  was  his  pen.  Although  theology  was  the 
principal  subject  of  these  writings,  educational  questions  are  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  incidentally.  Those  essays  which  treat  of  the 
history  of  philology  and  education  have  been  printed  together, 
and  form  the  bulk  of  the  first  volume.  In  the  same  way  those 
which  deal  with  the  history  of  religious  thought  succeed  each 
other  in  the  second  volume.  In  all  cases  the  date  of  the  essay, 
and  the  name  of  the  book  or  periodical  in  which  it  was  first  given 
to  the  world,  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  left-hand  page.  Mr. 
Pattison’s  views  on  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  on  the 
history  of  education,  and  on  the  need  for  University  reform  are 
pronounced  and  clear. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  is  dealt  with  in  his  essay  on  Wolf. 
He  asks — 

“  How  are  well-prepared  schoolmasters  to  be  got  for  our  schools  ? 
How,  that  is,  are  able  young  men  to  he  got  to  take  the  trouble  of  edu¬ 
cating  themselves  as  schoolmasters  ?  Partly  by  exterior  inducements, 
by  better  payment,  and  higher  distinction,  honor  et  prtemium,  not  only 
by  raising  the  stipends  generally,  but  by  occasional  presents  to  deserving 
men.” 

He  then  points  out  that  inadequate  payment  was,  and  still  is,  a 
Prussian  schoolmaster’s  first  grievance,  and  discusses  Wolfs 
half-ironical  instructions  to  schoolmasters  :  “  Be  always  in  good 
health,  and  know  how  to  fast  courageously  whenever  necessary.” 
By  exterior  rewards,  then,  but  not  by  them  only,  are  we  to  expect 
to  get  good  schoolmasters.  The  first  condition  of  a  good  teacher 
is  that  he  should  be  a  teacher,  and 'nothing  else;  that  he  should 
be  trained  as  a  teacher,  and  not  brought  up  to  some  other  pro¬ 
fession. 

“  In  a  word,”  says  Pattison,  “  the  schools  will  never  be  better  as  long 
as  the  schoolmasters  are  theologians  by  profession.  The  theological 
course  in  a  University,  with  its  smattering  of  classics,  is  about  as  good  a 
preparation  for  a  classical  master  as  a  course  of  feudal  law  would  be. 
Examinations  may  be  better  than  no  test  of  fitness  at  all,  but  they  are 
insufficient  tests  of  fitness  for  office.” 

Again,  he  tells  the  heads  of  schools  that  they  must  train  their 
masters  under  their  own  eyes.  Ho  regulations  can  make  gooc 
schools  ;  we  must  have  men.  Even  training  cannot  do  all.  Ho 
man  should  dedicate  himself  to  the  profession  who  does  not  fee’ 
a  special  vocation  to  it.  “  A  zeal  for  his  occupation,  a  love  for 


youth,  a  genuine,  deeply-seated  religious  devotion  to  the  service 
of  the  young,  can  aloue  make  the  toilsome  occupation  of  school¬ 
teacher  endurable.” 

In  the  same  spirit  he  discusses  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  new 
knowledge  in  education  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  innova¬ 
tors  were  of  that  school  of  which  Locke  was  the  philosopher, 
and  Bousseau  the  prophet.  They  loudly  denounced  the  waste  of 
youthful  years  and  freshness  on  the  pedantic  methods  of  the 
grammar  schools,  the  confinement  of  instruction  within  the 
narrow  orbit  of  the  dead  languages  and  theology,  and  called  for 
a  modern  education  for  modern  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
schools  and  universities  were  in  possession,  and,  in  the  name  of 
orthodoxy,  clung  with  fierce  tenacity  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
modern  party  had  the  advantage  of  having  with  them  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  age,  the  power  of  the  press,  and  the  penetrative 
propaganda  of  French  literature.  The  call  for  school  reform  had 
spread  widely  over  the  Horth  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  had  it  met 
with  a  readier  response  than  in  Horth  Germany.  Its  represen¬ 
tatives  here  were  that  advanced  section  of  reformers  of  whom 
Basedow  is  the  best  known.  Their  programme  was  a  radical 
reform  of  the  methods  hitherto  used,  and  their  chief  principles 
were  as  follows  :  — 

“Education  was  no  longer  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  convent.  We  must 
follow  nature,  and  let  the  child  grow.  Education  of  the  head  is  every¬ 
thing,  for  the  road  to  the  heart  is  through  the  head.  What  is  taught 
must  be  realities.  Languages  are  only  to  be  learnt  for  the  matters  to 
which  they  are  the  key.  There  is  so  much  in  the  modern  world  worth 
knowing,  that  all  superfluities  must  be  retrenched  from  our  course  to 
find  room  for  the  essential.  All  dead  languages,  however  curious  their 
literature,  belong  to  the  superfluous.  All  teaching  should  be  by  intuition. 
Learning  should  be  made  agreeable  to  the  child.  Man  is  by  nature  good. 
God,  the  Almighty  Father,  loves  all  His  children.  The  love  of  man  is 
natural  to  man ;  children  should  be  trained  through  love.  They  should 
regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  world.” 

Turning  now  to  the  third  subject  we  have  mentioned,  namely, 
University  reform,  he  points  out  that  the  subjects  of  philology 
and  philosophy  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  examination 
system,  acquired  such  dimensions  that  we  cannot  pack  both  of 
them  into  a  space  of  time  formerly  filled  by  the  mere  shadow, 
the  bare  image,  of  one  of  them. 

“  Look  back  on  the  golden  days  when  the  student,  an  honour  student 
even,  his  ‘  Little-go  ’  past,  had  an  endless  vista  of  time  to  lounge  through 
his  eight  or  ten  books  in.  How  much  better  they  could  be  read  !  When 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  wc  did  it  well ;  now  in  opes  nos  copia  fecit.  Two 
vast  and  inexhaustible  subjects  have  risen  among  us,  just  discovered  in 
all  their  wonderful  proportions,  and  we  are  obliged  to  shut  up  our  study 
of  each  just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  beginning  to  appropriate  and 
substantiate  them.” 

He  suggests  that  a  solution  of  the  dilemma  may  be  found  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  time:  that,  in  order  to  ripen  the  golden 
fruit,  an  additional  year  may  be  added  to  the  academic  course, 
and  the  present  nominal  four  years  may  become  really  four.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  current  of  opinion  appears  at  present  to 
set  strongly  the  other  way ;  and  that  even  three  years  is  grudged 
as  too  much  to  be  wasted  on  useless  studies.  Merchants, 
solicitors,  fathers  of  the  middle  class  in  general,  who  design  their 
sons  for  business,  want  them  away  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
would  not  like  that  they  should  “  lose  any  more  time  ”  before 
beginning  life.  How,  so  far  from  complaining  of  this  state  of 
public  opinion  as  erroneous,  Mark  Pattison  saw  in  it  hopes  for 
the  future  of  liberal  University  education. 

“  Under  the  old  Oxford  system,  while  nothing,  or  nothing  but  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  taught,  while  the  only  habits  acquired  or  encouraged  by 
the  authorities  were  those  most  adverse  to  success  in  practical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  viz.,  idle,  dissipated,  dandified  habits,  and  the  peculiar 
incapacities  for  business  or  action  which  were  supposed  to  constitute  the 
gentleman,  this  aversion  for  Oxford  was  not  only  natural,  but  right  and 
wise.  But  let  it  once  be  felt  that  Oxford  can  teach  something  more  than 
Latin  writing  and  the  gentlemanly  vices — that  a  real,  palpable,  and 
practical  superiority  of  character  and  intellect  can  be  acquired  here — and 
the  same  well- judging  class  who  withheld  their  sons  from  the  contami¬ 
nation  of  rakish  gentlemen  commoners,  and  the  scandalous  neglect  of 
classical  tutors,  will  grudge  neither  time  nor  cost  for  the  purchase  of 
such  superiorities.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  written  twenty  years  ago, 
and  much  that  Mark  Pattison  then  recommended  has  been 
adopted  by  the  University.  In  the  concluding  essay  we  find 
him  in  one  of  his  pessimistic  moods  as  regards  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  education.  He  warns  us  that  we  must  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  our  own  country  contains  elements  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  on  which  education  has  yet  exercised 
no  dissolving  force. 
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“  When  we  think  of  our  aristocracy  in  possession  of  half  the  property, 
and  the  whole  of  the  government  of  the  country,  of  the  servility  and 
timidity  of  our  middle  classes,  of  their  Scripture  worship,  Sabbatarianism, 
and  intolerance,  we  see  that  a  persecution  of  knowledge  is  possible  at  any 
moment.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  when 
the  ignorant  classes,  whether  they  stand  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  have  not  vastly  outnumbered  the  instructed.  If  ever  they 
have  let  knowledge  grow  in  peace,  it  has  been  because  they  are  little 
alarmed  at  it,  are  not  aware  of  its  hostility  to  their  tenure  of  power.  .  Let 
them  but  become  aware  of  this,  and  they  can  at  any  moment  seize  a 
club,  and  dash  its  vaunted  fabric  to  the  ground.” 


The  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  F.B.S.,  LL.D.  By  William 
Pole,  F.B.S.  ( John  Murray.  1888.) 

Dr.  Pole  here  tells  the  story  of  a  very  remarkable  career  in  a 
way  which  will  make  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  many 
readers.  Among  England’s  scientific  worthies  of  the  nineteenth 
century  “  there  are  few  who  have  served  the  people  better  than 
this  her  adopted  son ;  few,  if  any,  whose  life’s  record  will  show  so 
long  a  list  of  useful  labours.”  The  biography  is  interesting  to  us 
as  educators,  because  of  the  clear  account  of  the  training  which 
developed  the  natui’al  gifts  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  because 
of  his  own  very  lucid  educational  statements  and  addresses. 

Sir  William  Siemens’  career  is  an  example  of  the  advantages 
of  a  sound  and  reasonable  technical  training.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  distinguished  as 
inventors.  William  was  born  in  1823  at  Leuthe,  in  Hanover. 
His  childhood  gave  no  promise  of  his  future  eminence,  a  point 
in  which  he  resembled  many  notable  men,  and  which  should  be 
suggestive  to  teachers.  As  a  schoolboy  he  was  backward,  and 
did  not  even  redeem  his  apparent  dulness  by  any  signs  of  a 
liking  for  mechanical  pursuits.  In  1838  he  entered  the  Trade 
School  at  Magdeburg,  where,  along  with  mechanics  and  elemen¬ 
tary  physics,  he  studied  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  commercial 
education,  including  modern  languages  and  mathematics.  The 
mother  of  the  Siemens  dying  in  1838,  and  their  father  in  1840, 
Werner,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  though  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  acted  henceforward  as  guardian  of  the  family,  and  as 
William  grew  up,  Werner,  who  was  seven  years  older  than 
William,  took  a  great  interest  in  his  education  and  general 
welfare.  Werner  had  entered  the  engineer  service  of  the 
Prussian  army,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  that 
intensely  inventive  propensity  which  ultimately  led  him  and  his 
brothers  to  fame  and  fortune.  Although,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
William  showed  no  special  bent  when  a  boy,  yet  Werner  during 
his  occasional  visits  to  the  paternal  home  noticed  the  bright 
intelligence  of  his  brother,  and  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  devote 
himself  to  the  business  career  in  a  banking  house,  for  which  his 
parents  intended  him. 

In  1841  William  left  the  Trade  School  and  went  for  a  year  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Herr 
Hemly,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Here  he  worked  hard  at 
science,  and  on  leaving  received  a  certificate  stating  that  he  had 
been  extraordinarily  industrious.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  he  said : 

“By  an  act  of  rebellion,  as  I  may  call  it,  against  my  guardians,  my 
parents  having  died,  I  went  to  Gottingen  with  scanty  means  to  get  a 
more  general  education,  and  I  there  got  a  love  of  science  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  my  own  way.” 

He  left  the  University  at  nineteen  and  went  to  a  machine 
factory  at  Magdeburg,  where  it  was  intended  he  should  remain 
for  two  years ;  but  he  learned  the  business  so  quickly  that  one 
year  was  found  sufficient.  He  then  came,  in  1843,  to  England  to 
dispose  of  an  invention  in  electro-gilding,  a  subject  to  which  both 
he  and  Werner  had  given  much  attention.  The  fact  that  these 
brothers  belonged  to  a  family  of  inventors  makes  it  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  personal  share  each  had  in  the 
many  inventions  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  them.  The 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  Siemens  machines  and  the 
various  improvements  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  or  rather  forms  (for  there  are,  of  course,  several 
varieties),  are  due  alike  to  the  younger  and  the  elder  brother. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  various  inventions  connected 
with  telegraphy  and  the  electric  light,  which  emanated  from  the 
great  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers.  Some  of  these  were  entirely 
worked  out  by  one,  some  by  the  other  brother ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  or  discriminate  between  them.  William 
had  to  meet  with  many  disappointments  and  partial  failures 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  residence  in  England,  but  he  never 
failed  through  careless  work  or  want  of  perseverance,  In  this  ' 


respect  his  biography  is  full  of  encouragement  and  suggestion 
to  all  young  and  aspiring  engineers.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
constitution,  and  singularly  healthy  mind.  He  possessed  an 
even  temper  and  kindly  disposition,  and  was  always  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  best  men  of  his  time. 

In  his  later  years  Sir  William  rendered  good  service  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  many  ways,  particularly  by  his  connection  with  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  He  differed  from  some  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Council,  by  having  a  clear  and  definite 
notion  of  the  right  province  and  purpose  of  technical  education ; 
hence  his  influence  tended  to  correct  the  serious  mistakes  which 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  education  caused  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  to  fall  into.  Probably  the  mistakes  would  have 
been  fewer  if  the  Institute  had  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice  earlier. 
He  was  an  extremely  lucid  speaker  and  writer  on  this  subject. 
In  April,  1883,  Dr.  Siemens  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
in  recognition  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  and  on  November 
18th,  1883,  he  died  of  heart  disease. 


Tales  of  the  Birds.  By  W.  Wards  Folder.  With  Illustrations 
by  Bryan  Hooh.  Second  Edition.  ( Macmillan  Co.) — These 

tales  by  a  lover  of  birds  are  written  in  a  simple,  pure,  and 
fascinating  style,  which  will  commend  them  to  readers  of  all  ages. 
The  first,  “  AWinter’s  Tale,”  is  one  of  disaster  and  danger  to  the 
birds  in  winter — a  story  of  “  adventure  and  struggle  for  life  and 
death.”  It  is  well  placed  for  awakening  interest.  “  Out  of 
Tune  ”  is  a  story  of  a  poor  musician  whose  despondency  was 
dispelled  by  the  song  of  a  nightingale.  The  composer,  not  the 
bird,  was  out  of  tune  ;  the  bird  was  the  physician  and  magician 
that  restored  him  to  health  and  prosperity.  All  the  stories  have 
a  good  purpose,  the  last,  “  The  Owl’s  Revenge,”  being  in  reality  a 
plea  for  their  preservation.  We  will  quote  this  at  some  length 
as  an  illustration.  Pour  men  visit  a  country  fair,  two,  a  Scotch 
gamekeeper,  McNab,  and  a  woodman,  Oliver,  being  friendly  to  the 
birds,  the  other  two,  Pogson  and  Weekes,  besotted  pig-dealers, 
incapable  of  love  for  anything  so  innocent.  At  the  fair  they 
hear  of  the  fashion  of  decorating  ladies’  bonnets  with  birds’ 
wings,  and  read  an  advertisement,  “  Wanted  at  once  by  a  London 
firm  one  thousand  owls.”  All  think  of  an  oak  which  contains 
owls’  nests.  Oliver  and  McNab  hurry  off  to  protect  the  owls, 
the  latter  buying  cord  to  make  a  “  boody  ti'ap  ”  around  the  tree. 
Then  Weekes  follows  to  get  his  gun,  and  finally  Pogson,  “after 
purchasing  some  fine  porkers  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  help  him 
in  getting  them  home.”  Pogson  and  his  pigs  slowly  reached  the 
wood,  when,  “  whether  it  were  a  badger  in  the  path  or  a  prowling 
fox  that  had  frightened  the  pigs,  certain  it  is  that  at  this  moment 
they  all  faced  about  and  vanished  in  a  general  stampede.” 

“  Mr.  Pogson  stood  aghast,  and  leant  against  a  tree-trunk  for  support. 
The  noise  of  the  pigs  died  away,  and  he  was  alone — alone  in  blank 
darkness.  Even  pigs  are  company,  and  now  he  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  for  the  companionship  of  a  single  one  of  his  victims.  There  was  a 
singing  in  his  ears,  a  cold  sweat  on  his  hard  brow ;  he  felt  quite  unable 
to  go  further  ;  his  head  swam. 

“Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  from  overhead — a  gentle  voice,  reproachful 
and  somewhat  hollow  and  ghostly. 

“  ‘  Whoo  ?  Tu-whoo  ?  ’ 

“Mr.  Pogson  felt  a  creepy  sensation,  and  would  have  cast  himself  to  the 
ground  and  hidden  his  face  in  the  bluebells,  but  again  the  voice  asked — 

“  ‘  Whoo  ?  Tu-whoo  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Pogson  o’  Highfield,  pig-dealer,’  cried  the  wretched  man  in 
stuttering  accents ;  ‘  a  man  as  never  did  no  harm  to  nothing  in  all 
his  life !  ’ 

“‘Whoo?  Whoo?’  said  the  voice,  seeming  to  retreat,  and  urged  to 
follow  it  by  some  mysterious  influence,  Mr.  Pogson  staggered  forward  a 
few  paces.  But  he  had  hardly  left  his  tree  for  more  than  half  a  minute 
when  something  caught  him  on  the  shins  and  tripped  him  up ;  at  the 
same  moment  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  which,  added  to  the 
effects  of  the  brandy,  stretched  him  quite  unconscious  on  the  ground. 
There  he  lay  in  the  darkness,  with  the  bottle  slipping  out  of  his  pocket, 
while  the  mysterious  voice  continued  to  question  him  in  vain  from  the 
old  oak  tree  overhead. 

‘  ‘  And  now,  but  for  the  voice,  all  is  silent  again  for  a  few  minutes.  Stay, 
who  is  this  coming  down  the  ‘  light,’  betraying  his  presence  by  the 
crackling  of  a  dry  twig  beneath  his  boot?  It  is  Mr.  Weekes,  bent  on 
further  profitable  destruction  ;  who  would  not  have  ventured  himself  in 
the  wood  after  dark  for  fear  of  ghosts  and  other  terrors,  but  is  now  urged 
to  unwonted  courage  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  by  the  companionship  of 
his  old  gun.  He  is  making  for  the  tree  where  he  saw  the  owl  at  sunset. 

“As  he  advanced  deeper  into  the  dead  blackness  of  the  wood,  Mr.  Weekes 
began  to  feel  a  slight  uneasiness,  which  was  soon  uncomfortably  increased 
by  strange  noises  on  his  right  hand,  as  of  weird  creatures  making  towards 
him  through  the  underwood.  But  he  was  now  close  to  his  trees  and  he 
could  hear  the  hooting  of  the  owls  that  were  to  be  his  prey.  He  was  in 
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the  act  of  raising  his  gun,  ready  to  fire  when  an  owl  should  cross  the  hit 
of  sky  line  open  above  him,  when  the  noises  increased  to  his  right,  and 
with  a  terrific  crackling  and  confusion  an  army  of  terrible  creatures  hurst 
out  upon  him  into  the  ride.  All  his  courage  fled.  With  a  yell  of  fear 
he  discharged  his  gun  at  the  advancing  foes,  and  then  throwing  it  at 
them  as  a  last  resource,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  from  them.  But  he 
had  not  run  many  yards  when  he  tripped  first  over  a  heavy  body,  and 
then  over  a  tightened  cord,  and  losing  at  once  his  balance  and  his  senses, 
Mr.  Weekes  swooned  outright. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Did  ye  hear  the  gun  then  F  ’  said  the  keeper  to  Oliver,  as  they  met 
a  few  minutes  later  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  ‘  There’s  mischief  here , 
forbye  at  the  barber’s.  Tak’  yon  big  stick,  mon,  and  gang  ye  on  wi’ 
the  lantern.’ 

“They  went  softly  down  the  ride  together,  neither  speaking  again. 
Presently  the  keeper  stumbled  over  some  solid  body  lying  in  the  grass, 
and  Oliver,  applying  the  lantern  to  it,  discovered  the  corpse  of  a  pig. 
The  keeper  whistled  softly,  and  turned  it  over  with  his  foot.  ‘  Lawfu’ 
spoil,’  he  whispered,  ‘lawfu’  spoil.  Ye  shall  taste  Pogson’s  bacon  yet 
afore  ye  die,  Oliver !  ’ 

“  Then  they  found  the  gun,  which  Mr.  McNab,  now  in  his  element, 
seized  as  further  spoil,  and  gave  to  Oliver  to  carry  instead  of  the  big- 
stick.  And  now  he  turned  aside  for  a  few  yards  to  see  what  other  sport 
his  lairn’s  tricks  of  that  day  might  have  brought  him.  Oliver  followed 
close  at  his  heels  with  the  lantern. 

“‘Whoo!  Tu-whoo!’  said  the  owl  overhead.  ‘Ay,  ye  may  weel 
hoot  at  ’em,’  said  the  keeper,  as  the  lantern  revealed  the  prostrate  forms 
of  Mr.  Pogson  and  Mr.  Weekes.” 

Oliver,  in  urging  the  keeper  to  protect  the  birds,  adds — 

“‘The  fine  ladies  wants  their  feathers,  but  they  don’t  know  what 
they’re  doing — they  don’t  think  what  they  do,  Mr.  McNab.  ’Tis  fashion, 
I  take  it,  only  fashion,  and  it’ll  blow  over  in  a  hit  if  you’ll  hut  stop 
’em  now.’  ” 

Characters  and  Episodes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Selected  from 
The  History  and  Autobiography  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Salisbury.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) — Clarendon  has 
in  the  past  received  from  many  historical  writers  concentrated 
attention,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reaction  in  favour  of  a 
respectful  study  of  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell,  started  by  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  great  historical  work,  has  brought  Clarendon’s  book  into 
unearned  disuse,  and  contempt.  We  are  all  democrats  now  ;  why 
then  read  Clarendon  ?  There  are  several  excellent  reasons,  and 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
Firstly,  Clarendon  is  a  great  English  classic.  His  descriptions 
of  famous  persons  of  the  Civil  War,  e.g.,  of  Lord  Falkland,  are 
rich  gems  of  English  prose.  Secondly,  it  is  only  while  reading 
the  enthusiastic  eulogiums  heaped  upon  his  friends  that  we 
democrats  duly  recognise  and  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
old  royalists.  The  chivalry,  the  devotion,  the  self-sacrificing 
faithfulness  to  a  royal  chief  stand  out,  distinctly  and  irresistibly. 
It  may  be  a  sentimental  reason,  but  we  think  it  is  one  not  with¬ 
out  its  weight,  that  while  reading  the  stately  periods  of  Clarendon, 
we  somehow  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  thing  to  maintain  that  Clarendon  should  be  studied 
closely  still,  although  his  point  of  view  and  his  conclusions  are  no 
longer  felt  to  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
demand  of  the  elementary  student  of  history  that  he  should  wade 
through  the  whole  of  Clarendon.  “  The  half  is  sometimes  greater 
than  the  whole,”  may  not  be  an  axiom  in  mathematics,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  in  literature.  Mr.  Boyle  evidently  thinks 
Clarendon  is  a  case  in  point.  Once  admit  that  the  primer’s 
knife  may  be  applied  to  a  work  of  literature,  and  few,  we  believe, 
will  be  found  hardy  and  rash  enough  to  find  fault  with  the 
delightful  edition  Dean  Boyle  has  prepared.  It  is  preoisely  what 
its  title  represents  it  as  being.  It  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  good 
things  of  Clarendon.  It  is  handsome  in  appearance,  good  covers, 
good  paper,  good  print— a  worthy  companion  volume  to  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill’s  Selections  from  Samuel  Johnson. 

Days  with  Industrials  :  Adventures  and  Experiences  among 
Curious  Industries.  By  Alexander  H.  Japp,  BL.D.  ( Triibner 
&  Co.) — This  book — of  some  300  crown  8vo  pages — consists  of 
a  somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of  sixteen  articles,  some  of 
Avliich  have  already  appeared  in  Good  Words,  All  the  Year  Round, 
and  other  periodicals.  They  are  somewhat  slight,  but  are  plea¬ 
santly  written,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  odd  and  end  informa¬ 
tion.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects:  —  Quinine,  canaries,  rice, 
pearls,  Burton  ale,  electric  telegraphs,  historical  bedsteads, 
knives  and  forks,  postage  stamps.  When  a  writer  in  this  way 
takes  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  we  must,  of  course,  expect 
inequalities  of  treatment — and  the  articles  in  this  book  (whose 
title  rather  jars  upon  us)  are  certainly  very  unequal.  The  sub¬ 
ject  most  elaborately  dealt  with  is  “  Quinine  and  its  Romance  ” 


— the  search  for  plants,  attempts  to  naturalise  them,  nature  of 
chinchona  trees,  preparation  of  quinine,  &c. — and  the  result  is  a 
magazine  article  pleasantly  written,  and  not  uninteresting  in 
itself.  The  description  of  the  petroleum  wells  at  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  also  extremely  well  done.  On  the  whole  we  can 
recommend  the  book  as  one  affording  the  means  of  agreeably, 
and  not  unprofitably,  filling  more  than  one  spare  half-hour ;  and 
boys  and  girls  might  very  well  do  worse  than  carry  off  such  a 
book  with  them  for  the  holidays. 
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New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Circular  of  Information. 
(The  College,  9  University  Place,  New  York  City.) — This  is  a  pamphlet 
which  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  methods,  curriculum,  &c. 
of  a  college  which  aims  distinctly  at  giving  a  strictly  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  teachers,  and  not  merely  a  general  education,  with  a  slight  flavour 
of  pedagogics.  The  information  given  will  be  found  useful  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  a  subject  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  which  is  steadily, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  growing  amongst  educationists  in  England. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Circular  of  Education,  No.  5,  1888.  Industrial 
Education  in  the  South.  By  Rev.  A.  E.  Mayo.  (Washington,  V.S.A.) — 
This  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  circulars  of  education  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  United  States,  which  always 
fills  us  with  envy  when  wo  remember  how  impossible  it  is  in  England 
to  obtain  any  information  on  educational  matters  outside  the  primary 
school.  Probably  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting, 
of  the  many  appendices  in  this  circular  is  that  which  gives  an  account 
(with  14  illustrations)  of  the  industrial  training  adopted  at  the  Tulane 
University  in  Louisiana.  But  the  whole  circular  is  instructive,  and 
should  prove  of  particular  value  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2. 
Socialism  in  England.  By  Sidney  Webb,  1L.B.  (Baltimore,  31a.)—' This 
is  a  pamphlet  on  the  development  of  the  Socialist  Ideal,  and  the  rise  and 
organisation  of  Socialist  movements  in  England.  The  subject  is  not 
quite  in  our  line,  but  Mr.  Webb,  a  lecturer  on  Economics  at  the  City  of 
London  College,  seems  to  have  treated  it  with  care  and  good  judgment. 
Within  the  67  octavo  pages  there  is  certainly  a  very  large  amount  of 
information  given,  and  what  is  given  is  well  arranged. 

New  Verse  in  Old  Vesture.  By  J.  C.  Grant.  (Messrs.  E.  W.  Allen  $  Co.) 
— This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  which  Mr. 
Grant  gives  us  many  examples  of  English  poems  written  in  old-fashioned 
and  obsolete  (or  nearly  obsolete)  verse-forms,  such  as  the  Chaunt  Royal, 
the  Gloze,  Kyrielle,  Rondeau,  Triolet,  Villannelle,  &c.  We  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Grant  has  persuaded  us  to  wish  for  the  renewal  of  the  “old 
vesture  ” — except  perhaps  in  the  cases  of  the  Ballade,  the  Chaunt  Royal, 
and  the  Rondeau • — but  many  of  his  poems  are  undoubtedly  delicate  and 
pretty.  Of  the  longer  poems,  “Vivian”  strikes  us  as  possessing  much 
beauty,  both  of  language  and  treatment. 

Shakespeare:  der  Autor  seiner  Bremen.  By  Br.  K.  H.  Schaible.  (Aug. 
Sicgle,  30  Lime  Street,  E.C.) — This  is  a  pamphlet  on  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  in  connection  with  the  Donnelly  con¬ 
troversy,  and  on  such  kindred  matters  as  the  contemporary  recognition  of 
the  dramatist,  the  way  to  spell  his  name,  &c.  Readable  and  learned  as 
his  pamphlet  may  be,  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Schaible  should  con¬ 
descend  to  notice  so  impudent  a  farrago  of  nonsense  as  Donnelly’s  book, 
and  so  to  aid  him  in  his  desire  to  advertise  himself. 

The  Power  of  the  Will.  By  Tom  Robinson,  M.B.  (Messrs.  Gilbert  <£■ 
Rivington.) — This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  some  thirty  pages,  being  a 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Working  Men  and  Working  Women’s  College, 
Queen’s  Square.  It  deals  in  a  bright  and  popular  way  with  the  value  of 
a  well-developed  and  well-directed  will,  and  the  danger  which  con¬ 
stantly  arises  from  the  bad  training  and  misuse  of  this  most  important 
faculty.  The  examples  given  are  well  chosen  and  well  put,  and  the 
lecture  affords  both  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 

Bacon's  Essays.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F.  G.  Selby, 
M.A.  (Macmillan  <f-  Co.) — To  editions  of  Bacon’s  Essays,  as  to  the 
making  of  books,  there  is,  we  suppose,  no  end.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  each 
new  editor  has  the  advantage  of  all  his  predecessors,  and,  by  a  process  of 
eclecticism,  should  find  little  difficulty  in  producing  a  useful  set  of  notes. 
Mr.  Selby,  indeed,  claims  little  in  the  way  of  originality.  He  is  well 
aware  that  Spedding,  Gardner,  Wright,  and  others  have  said  pretty  well 
all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Yet  few  elementary  students  can 
possess  the  critical  works  of  all  these  writers ;  hence  the  pains  Mr.  Selby 
has  taken  in  preparing  these  notes,  drawn  as  they  often  are  from  these 
learned  critics,  is  by  no  means  fruitless.  Moreover,  we  hold  it  a  distinct 
gain  that  many  of  Mr.  Selby’s  notes,  intended  as  they  were  in  the  first 
instanco  for  Indian  students,  are  very  simple.  The  book  has  not  the 
delightful  appearance  and  elegant  printing  of  the  “  Golden  Treasury  ” 
edition ;  but  for  school  purposes  it  is  satisfactory,  being  neat,  clearly 
printed,  fully  annotated. 

TlieHarpur  Euclid,  Books  III.  and IV.  By  Edward  M.  Langley,  M.A., 
and  W.  Leys  Phillips,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — TheHarpur  Euclid,  the  first 
and  second  books  of  which  we  have  noticed,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
an  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  Reports 
of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Mathematical  Studies,  and  the  Oxford  Board 
■  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Science. 
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C.  Julii  Ccesaris  De  Bello  Gallico,  Boohs  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  By  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.  { Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Tress.) — Two  cases 
are  given  by  the  author  in  his  introduction  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
Caesar  managed  the  German  war,  viz.,  that  of  Sir  C.  Napier  in  1843, 
and  a  still  more  strikingly  illustrative  parallel,  the  English  attack  on 
Copenhagen  in  1807.  There  are  hints  on  the  mode  of  translating  Cmsar  ; 
five  maps,  representing  the  repulse  at  Martigny,  the  British  expeditions, 
the  invasion  of  Usipetes,  Aquitania,  and  Armorica ;  a  well-printed  text, 
with  notes  and  appendices. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Robert  Graham,  M.A.,  T.C.B.  { Longmans , 
Green,  %  Co.) — The  student  is  led  in  this  hook  through  the  simple  stages 
of  Algebra  to  the  study  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  and  Notation.  We 
can  commend  it  on  account  of  the  special  prominence  given  to  the  subject 
of  Factors,  and  the  treatment  of  Equations  of  the  second  degree  in  one 
and  more  variables.  The  symbols,  however,  might  with  advantage  have 
been  printed  in  a  larger  and  more  distinct  type. 

Woolwich  Mathematical  Tapers  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Military 
Academy ,  for  the  years  1880-1888.  By  E.  J.  Broohsmitli ,  B.A.,  LL.M. 
(. Macmillan  §  Co.) — The  title  of  this  book  fully  explains  its  contents.  Its 
usefulness  is  increased  by  the  answers  to  all  the  papers. 

Systematic  Word-Building  and  Spelling.  { Blackie  $  Son.) — This  book  is 
intended  for  use  in  conjunction  with  ordinary  primers,  and  reading-books 
for  Standard  I.  It  gives  a  series  of  systematically  arranged  exercises  in 
word-building  and  spelling. 

The  Century  Readers,  No.  VI.  ( Blackie  Son.) — The  Century  Reader 
YI.  follows  the  general  plan  of  the  Century  Series,  as  laid  down  in  the 
preface  to  Reader  I.,  namely,  to  supply  selections  fitted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  “and  hereby  excite  an  interest  in  the  daily  tasks.” 
The  prose  readings  have  been  selected  from  Scott,  Dickens,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Charles  Reade,  and  Samuel  Smiles  ;  and  the  poetry  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Hemans,  &c. 
The  Grammar  Appendix,  containing  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  is 
specially  complete,  and  includes  a  section  on  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  Roots. 

The  Annotated  Liturgy.  By  Rupert  Garry.  { Hatchards .) — Mr.  Garry 
is  an  authority  upon  elocution,  and  in  this  book  the  Order  for  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Litany,  Prayers,  and  Thanksgiving,  Collect,  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  the  Burial  Service,  are  annotated,  with  full 
instructions  for  their  proper  reading.  To  clergymen  the  book  cannot  but 
be  a  great  assistance,  when  we  consider  that  elocution  is  most  frequently 
neglected  in  seminaries  of  education. 

The  Beginners'  Book  in  German.  By  Sophie  Eoriot.  {London  §  Boston, 
U.8.A. :  Ginn  S;  Co.) — This  book  is  well  printed  in  large  type  on  good 
paper,  and  is  an  admirable  text-book  for  children.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  humorous  in  Part  I.,  but  there  are  none  in  Part  II.  The 
exercises  are  short,  and  bear  directly  upon  the  illustration  which  precede 
each.  We  feel  confident  that  this  method  will  please  children  and  greatly 
stimulate  their  interest. 

Sermo  Latinus.  By  J.  T.  Tostgate,  M.A.,  Litt.E.  { Macmillan  Co.) — 
This  is  a  Key  to  the  selected  passages  for  translation  in  Part  II.  of  Mr. 
Postgate’s  Sermo  Latinus.  Each  translated  passage  is  printed  on  a 
separate  page,  and,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  observance  of  quantity, 
aU  vowels  in  Latin  words  and  classical  proper  names  which  are  known  to 
be  long  have  been  marked  as  such. 

A  Catechism  of  Music.  By  John  Towers.  {John  Hey  wood.) — The  catechism 
is  easy  and  well  suited  to  beginners.  There  are  three  appendices  on 
musical  terms,  musical  signs,  and  a  long  list  of  the  principal  composers 
and  vocalists  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Atlas  de  Geographie  Moderne.  Tar  F.  Schrader,  F.  Prudent,  et  E. 
Antliorne.  {Hachette  Cie.) — This  Atlas  is  published  in  21  parts,  and  also 
as  a  whole,  bound.  Each  part  contains  3  maps,  6  pages  of  letterpress, 
with  numerous  statistics,  diagrams,  detailed  plans.  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.  have  sent  us  a  part  containing  maps  of  the  British  Isles,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  these  three,  that  of  the  British  Isles  is  the 
least  valuable.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  colouring,  and  names  do 
not  stand  out  clearly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  map  of  Switzerland,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  is  wonderfully  graphic  and  clear. 
The  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  are  indicated  so  distinctly  that  they  are  seen 
at  a  glance,  and  their  relative  importance  is  evident.  The  map  of  the 
Russian  Empire  is  also  very  good.  The  carefulness,  clearness,  and  fulness 
of  these  picture-like  maps  are  worthy  of  ready  recognition  from  English 
as  well  as  from  French  readers. 

New  Editions. 

Algebra  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  Thompson,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  {Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  (j-  Riving  ton.) — A  second  edition  of 
Part  I.  of  this  work  is  now  published.  It  contains  the  elementary  sub¬ 
jects  in  Algebra,  reaching  to  Simultaneous  Equations  which  arc  not  of 
the  First  Degree. 

Everybody' s  Rocket  Cyclopcedia.  {Saxon  Co.) — The  fourth  edition  of 
this  Cyclopaedia  has  been  revised  and  enlarged.  A  great  deal  of  new 
matter  has  been  added. 

Le  Jeune  Parisien.  By  T.  Telecourt,  B.-es-L.  {John  Heywood.) — This 
contains  a  succession  of  carefully  graduated  conversations — simple  and 
suitable  to  beginners  who  know  very  few  of  the  idioms  of  the  French 
language. 

English  Men  of  Letters  :  Sterne.  By  H.  T,  Traill ,  Macaulay  :  By  J, 


Cotter  Morison.  {Macmillan  #  Co.) — The  first  editions  appeared  in  1882, 
and  the  essay  on  Macaulay  was  reprinted  in  1884,  and  again  in  1885. 

We  have  also  received — 

The  Corn  hill  and  English  Illustrated  Magazines ;  St.  Nicholas ;  The 
Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Own  Tapers,  and  the  Summer  Numbers  ;  Cassell's  Technical 
Educator,  Part  17,  and  the  Old  Testament  Commentary,  Tart  58;  The 
Sunday  at  Home  and  Leisure  Hour,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  II. 

The  Distinction  between  Discipline  and  Training. — Language 
as  Substance  oe  Thought. — Method. 

In  my  first  Lecture  I  have  indicated  the  threefold  claim  of 
language  to  a  supreme  place  in  education:  first, as  a  formal  or 
abstract  study,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  logical  and  historical 
analysis  of  words,  forms,  and  sentences  ;  secondly,  as  a  real  study 
conveying  the  substance  of  thought ;  and,  thirdly,  as  literature 
in  which  are  presented  to  us  the  forms  of  the  ideal  in  Art. 

I  mean  now  to  speak  first  of  Language  as  a  Real  Study,  as 
conveying  the  substance  of  thought,  but  before  doing  so  I  must 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

I  have  said  that  formal  study  disciplines  the  intelligence  more 
than  the  study  of  the  real.  Why  is  it  that  the  study  of  the 
formal  specially  disciplines  p  For  two  reasons  :  first,  because 
the  spontaneous  effort  demanded  of  the  pupil  is  greater  than  in 
other  kinds  of  study ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  formal  is  only 
another  name  for  the  abstract,  and  as  the  abstract  is  removed 
to  a  certain  distance,  so  to  speak,  from  the  substance  or  matter 
from  which  it  is  abstracted,  dealing  with  the  abstract  is  a  purer 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  processes,  simply  as  such,  than  the 
concrete  or  real  possibly  can  be.  Occupation  with  the  abstract 
thus  tends  to  give  power  to  our  intellectual  processes— a  power 
which,  inasmuch  as  these  processes  are  always  the  same,  is  of 
universal  application.  The  exercise  approaches  in  its  character 
the  exercise  of  mind  simply  as  mind.  For  example,  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  instruction  in  practical  mensuration  doubtless  trains 
and  disciplines  the  mind,  but  the  abstract  study  of  geometry, 
just  because  it  is  formal  or  abstract,  disciplines  the  mind  more 
effectually. 

The  logical  study  of  language  I  shall  henceforth,  for  shortness, 
call  by  the  traditionary  name,  grammar.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
seen,  midway  between  language  as  a  real  subject,  conveying 
substance  of  thought,  and  logic.  It  is  thus  logic  in  a  concrete 
form,  and  it  is  language  in  its  abstract  form.  As  such  it  disci¬ 
plines  ;  and  where  there  is  discipline  there  is  necessarily  also 
training  of  the  intelligence. 

The  question  now  arises — and  it  is  of  great  significance  in 
education — Can  I  not  train  the  intelligence  without  disciplining 
it  by  means  of  the  formal  or  abstract  ?  Is  there  any  distinction 
between  training  and  discipline  which  can  justify  me  in  saying 
that  I  can  train  without  disciplining  ?  I  think  there  is,  and  the 
question  is  so  important  in  its  general  educational  bearings,  as 
well  as  its  linguistic,  that  I  shall  here  introduce  you  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  distinction  between  these  Avords,  which  are 
almost  always  used  as  equivalent;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  neces¬ 
sarily  make  clearer  what  I  have  said  about  the  formal  or  abstract. 

Language  studied  as  the  substance  of  thought  is  food  for  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  so  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  comprehended.  Now, 
this  act  'of  comprehension  carries  the  intelligence  through  a 
mental  process.  This  process  is  necessarily  the  grammatical  and 
logical  process  in  the  concrete,  for  language  is  the  reflex  not 
merely  of  thought  but  of  the  thinking  process.  But  there  are 
various  stages  of  comprehension, rising  from  the  vague  and  inde¬ 
finitefeeling  that  something  has  been  said  to  the  partial  and  frag¬ 
mentary  understanding  of  what  has  been  said  (and  this  stage  again 
has  many  degrees),  and  to  the  final  grasping  of  the  thought  in  all 
its  particularity  and  fulness.  When  a  piece  of  language  is  so 
grasped  that  the  thought  it  conveys  is  reduced  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  that  order  aud  relative  subordination  of  parts  which 
it  had  when  it  first  took  complete  shape  in  words,  the  reader  has 
manifestly  carried  his  mind  through  the  mental  processes  which 
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oi’ginally  produced  the  thought  and  its  word-vestment.  Now, 
to  the  extent  to  which  any  mind  is  carried  through  such  processes 
of  thinking,  it  is,  I  hold,  being  trained  as  well  as  fed.  This  is 
training :  let  us  now  restate  by  way  of  contrast  the  nature  of 
discipline. 

It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  look  at  the  relations  of  the  word- 
vestment  apart  from  the  concrete  thought  that  we  deal  with  the 
formal  in  thought  and  language — the  abstract  — the  logical  and 
grammatical.  It  is  this  occupation  of  the  mind  with  form  which, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  gives  discipline  to  the  intelligence  as 
distinct  from  training  (though  it  necessarily  also  comprehends 
training). 

The  fixing  of  the  mind  on  the  formal  or  the  abstract, on  think¬ 
ing  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  concrete,  is  a  difficult  exercise 
of  mind,  and  rightly  not  attempted  till  boys  have  left  school.  It 
is  formal  logic.  The  fixing  of  mind  on  the  generalised  character 
of  words  and  their  inter-relations  in  a  sentence  is  also  a  difficult 
exercise ;  but  this,  which  is  grammar  and  grammatical  analysis, 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  schoolboy,  because  his  mind  is 
supported  by  the  symbols  which  we  call  words,  and  these  are 
presented  to  his  senses.  It  is  by  such  exercises  that  we 
give  what  is  to  be  distinctively  called  discipline.  We  thus 
strengthen  reason  for  all  particular  exercises  of  whatsoever 
kind.  For  the  subject-matter  of  formal  exercises  is  not 
necessarily  this  or  that  particular  thought  or  reasoned  statement, 
but  thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  the  conditions  of  rational  expres¬ 
sion  through  words  as  such.  Formal  exercises  are  thus  universal 
in  their  relations  and  extend  the  range  of  mental  power  simply 
as  power,  and,  while  extending,  also  intensify  the  power. 

The  distinction  between  training  and  discipline  is,  I  hope, 
made  clear.  I  would  wish  to  press  on  your  attention  next,  that 
training  has  constantly  been  assumed  to  be  identical  with,  or  at 
least  to  be  included  in,  discipline.  It  certainly  is  contained  in 
discipline ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  it  also  lies  outside  it,  as 
is  apparent  from  what  I  have  said.  To  the  neglect  of  the 
distinction  which  I  have  drawn  between  these  two  educational 
notions  is  due  the  corresponding  neglect  of  a  whole  side  of 
education.  Had  schoolmasters  seen  that  mental  training  can 
be  given  by  the  study  of  language  as  the  concrete  embodiment 
of  thought,  and  that  accordingly  you  could  give  food  to  the 
mind,  while,  at  the  same  time,  securing  the  training  of  it,  I 
think  school  would  have  been  a  pleasanter  place,  and  the  results 
of  school  work,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  manifest  that  when  a  schoolmaster  realises  that  he  can 
truly  train  the  mind  by  getting  it  merely  to  understand  litera¬ 
ture,  he  will  be  the  more  ready  to  believe  in  the  real  or  substance 
of  language  in  education  than  if  he  regards  reading  as  giving 
merely  the  matter  of  thought.  He  will  see  that  the  organism 
of  words  as  making  sentences  has  not  to  be  studied  with  his 
pupils  as  an  organism  in  order  to  secure  training,  but  simply 
as  substance  or  reality.  And  in  this  there  wiil  be  a  great 
gain  for  his  pupils.  The  most  real  of  all  “things”  are  the 
thoughts  of  man.  Food  is  what  the  hungry  want,  drink 
is  what  the  thirsty  want,  and  all  human  beings  hunger  and 
thirst  more  or  less.  One  true  thought,  take  it  whence  you  will, 
once  fairly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  a  boy,  will  do  more  for  him 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  shoemaker  or  statesman,  than  grammar  or 
the  calculus  or  the  syllogism  will  do.  So  subtle  are  the  secret 
relations  of  the  material  of  feeling  and  the  suggestions  of  expe¬ 
rience  which  are  always  flowing  into  our  consciousness,  that  one 
such  rooted  thought  quickly  finds  some  worthy  mate,  and  is  the 
father  of  a  whole  tribe.  Nay,  even  a  partial  thought  which  fails 
to  sustain  itself,  but  dies  where  it  took  root,  is  not  wholly  lost; 
it  enriches  the  soil  and  stimulates  future  productivity.  Mind 
is  not  the  machinery  of  thinking  only,  but  it  is  a  complex  of 
substantial  thought,  and  you  nourish  thought  in  the  young  only 
by  thought. 

Let  us  conclude,  then,  that  by  the  study  of  language  as  a  con¬ 
crete  study,  as  substance,  as  reality,  we  both  feed  and  train  the 
mind ;  we  enrich  the  blood  of  mind,  so  to  speak,  and  we  teach 
it  its  courses. 

Now,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the 
formal  or  grammatical,  and  the  real  or  substance  of  language  in 
educating  youth,  I  should  unquestionably  prefer  the  latter,  and 
leave  grammar  out  altogether.  For  more  than  2000  years  the 
formal  has  in  all  subjects  been  too  much  with  us.  Definition, 
precept,  dogma  can  be  easily  set  down  in  propositions,  and 
prescribed  for  a  boy’s  learning.  The  work  is  memory  work. 
The  progress  of  the  pupil  thus  seems  to  be  something  measur¬ 
able  in  respect  of  quantity,  and  the  master’s  task  is  easy  ; 


whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  true  process  of  education  is  a 
matter  of  quality,  and  is  not  measurable. 

You  will  not  conclude,  I  hope,  from  this  that  I  am  disposed  to 
set  aside  the  formal  in  language — grammar.  I  have  shown  its 
bearing  on  the  discipline  and  sti'engtliening  of  the  mind  in  all  its 
relations,  including  the  conduct  of  life.  But  I  very  decidedly 
hold  that  in  the  education  of  a  boy  or  girl,  language  is  to  be 
regarded  mainly  as  a  concrete  study,  and  that,  as  the  medium  of 
all  thought,  it  is  to  be  assigned  a  much  more  dominant  place  in 
the  school  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it. 

What  is  the  actual  state  of  things  ?  The  technical  arts  of 
reading  and  spelling  being  acquired  with  more  or  less  success, 
the  teacher’s  work  is  thereafter  largely  restricted  by  himself  to 
the  formal  or  grammatical.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  you  certainly 
discipline  the  mind  in  this  way,  but  you  cannot  so  best  educate 
it.  The  growth  of  mind,  and  the  growth  of  language  in  the  mind, 
go  together.  There  has  to  be  built  up  in  the  boy  the  language 
of  his  inner  life,  so  that  the  language  may  grow  with  the  life  and. 
the  life  may  grow  with  the  language.  Now,  this  great  object 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  pupil’s  reading  and  re-reading,  and 
comprehending  the  thoughts  of  others  as  expressed  in  fitting 
words,  and  by  his  expressing  his  own  observations  and  thoughts 
— native  or  borrowed — in  fitting  words.  Both  those  intellectual 
occupations  must  be  carried  on  together. 

Method. 

As  I  know  that  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  desire  to  have 
placed  before  them,  not  only  the  aim  of  their  work  and  the 
leading  principles  which  should  guide  them,  but  the  details  of 
method,  I  shall  now  go  into  these  details  with  reference  to 
language  in  its  three  aspects.  I.  Language  as  substance  of 
thought.  II.  Language  as  form  of  thought  or  grammar.  III. 
Language  as  art ;  or  literature. 

I.  Language  as  Substance  of  Thought. 

I  shall  take  here  for  consideration  the  different  stages  of 
language-teaching  as  these  are  fairly  enough  indicated  by  the 
external  division  of  school  woi’k — the  Infant,  the  Lower  Primai’y, 
the  Upper  Primary,  and  the  Secondary. 

(a.)  Infant  Stage  of  Language  Teaching  in  Relation  to  Thought. 

In  the  child  up  to  the  eighth  year  the  range  of  language  is  very 
small ;  he  probably  confines  himself  to  not  more  than  150  words. 
Our  business  as  educators  is  to  give  to  these  words  definite  and 
clear  significations,  and  to  help  the  child  in  adding  to  his  stock. 
For  in  adding  to  his  stock  of  understood  words  we  add  to  his 
stock  of  understood  things,  and,  consequently,  to  his  material  for 
thought  and  the  growth  of  mind. 

In  doing  this  we  must  follow  the  method  which  nature  is  itself 
pursuing the  pupil  is  daily  and  almost  unconsciously  adding 
to  his  store  in  conversing  with  others  and  in  hearing  the  names 
of  the  common  objects  which  pass  daily  and  hourly  before  his 
eyes.  The  infant  teacher,  then,  will  not  only  respect — taking  care 
that  they  are  clarified,  so  to  speak,  and  used  in  a  determinate 
sense— the  store  of  vocables  already  acquired,  but  will  add  to  the 
stock  in  seven  ways  and  so  promote  the  parallel  mental  growth. 

1.  By  conversing  with  the  class  on  any  subject  suggested  by 
the  incidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  class-room  in  such  language  as, 
while  it  may  be  in  advance  slightly  of  that  which  the  children 
themselves  use,  is  yet  within  their  comprehension  if  they  make  a 
slight  effort. 

2.  By  telling  them  simple  stories  and  narrating  or  reading 
fairy  tales.  Some  educationalists  have  objected  to  fairy  stories 
for  children  because  of  their  fictitious  character.  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  question  here,  but  merely  point  out  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  little  children  is  very  active  in  the  sphere  of  the  possible 
and  impossible,  that  this  abnormal  activity  of  the  imagination 
contributes  largely  to  the  growth,  culture,  and  enrichment  of 
mind,  and  that  it  has  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  educator 
who  respects  law  wherever  he  finds  it.  Where  would  Homer  and 
Sophocles  have  been  had  they  not  imbibed  mythological  lore  with 
their  mothers’  milk  ?  Even  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  would  have 
perished  in  the  thirsty  desert  of  a  childhood  of  bare  facts.  I 
would  further  say,  in  passing,  that  what  applies  to  children 
applies  a  fortiori  to  the  adult ;  and  that  fiction,  the  drama,  and 
art  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  excluded  from  all  life  by  those 
who  would  deny  the  unreal' to  children.  It  might  also  be  shown, 
were  this  the  place  to  do  so,  that  in  the  active  imaginations  of 
children  and  the  fairy  stories  which  they  greedily  seize  we  see  at 
work  the  capacity  for  art  and  religion. 

•  3.  By  means — and  this,  at  the  earliest  stage,  chiefly — of  object- 
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lessons.  Here  words  are  learnt  in  close  connection  with  the 
sensible  things  they  denote. 

4.  By  means  of  the  reading-lessons  and  examination  on  them, 
or  rather  observations  about  them.  You  will  see  the  importance 
of  the  kind  of  reading-books  which  should  at  this  early  period  be 
preferred.  They  must  contain  all  the  ordinary  words  of  child- 
life  ;  they  ought  also  to  contain  a  gradual  and  graduated  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  child’s  vocabulary  ;  and  give  expression  and  shape  to 
his  infant  thoughts  and  growing  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
man. 

5.  By  means  of  verses — e.g.,  nursery  rhymes  first,  and  there¬ 
after  verses  regarding  incidents  of  child-life  and  descriptive  of 
simple  moral  and  religious  story.  These  should  be  learnt  by 
heart  for  repetition  and  singing. 

6.  By  calling  on  the  children  to  give  an  account  in  their  own 
words  of  lessons  they  have  read  or  stories  that  have  been  told  to 
them. 

7.  By  means  of  writing  in  the  later  stage.  The  writing  of 
words,  and  simple  sentences  consisting  of  a  few  words,  does  much 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  accurate  expression — even  though  such 
exercises  be  only  transcriptions  from  the  book  or  blackboard. 

(b.)  Primary  and  Upper  Primary  School  Stage. 

(7  or  8  to  14.) 

When  the  pupil  has  left  the  infant-stage  behind  him,  that  is 
to  say,  when  he  has  got  his  second  teeth,  and  can  take  a  firmer 
bite  of  the  outer  world,  so  to  speak,  and  his  fingers  a  firmer  hold 
of  all  that  comes  within  reach  of  his  sense-tentacles,  his  instruc¬ 
tion  in  language,  as  the  highway  to  thought,  as  the  gateway  of 
the  humanities,  is,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  generally 
regulated  by  the  reading-books  used.  These  language  lessons 
constitute  for  the  boy  (except  among  the  wealthier  classes)  his 
whole  literary  curriculum.  How  important  it  is  then,  that  they 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a 
literary  course.  By  means  of  a  good  collection  of  prose  and 
poetry  we  extend  the  range  of  thought  and  language.  This  is 
not  to  be  done  by  reading  one  book  devoted  to  one  subject. 
Accordingly,  I  advocate  collections  of  good  pieces. 

The  question  of  method  at  this  stage  resolves  itself  very  much 
into  this — How  shall  we  best  use  the  reading-lesson  as  a  lesson  in 
language,  and  through  language  in  the  humanities  ?  Here,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  cultivation,  the  knowledge,  the  sympathy, 
the  imagination,  the  educative  skill  of  a  teacher  reveal  them¬ 
selves.  The  reading-lesson  is  the  common  ground  on  which  the 
true  mind  of  master  and  pupil  meet. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  object-lessons,  including  nature- 
lessons,  are  always  going  on,  and  that,  by  means  of  these,  the 
words  of  the  pupils  are  gradually  increasing  in  number,  and  in 
exactness  of  application.  But  this  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  training  in  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  that  which  is  not 
sense,  but  the  human  spirit  at  work  on  the  things  of  sense  and 
the  facts  of  human  life  and  conduct. 

We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  every  pupil  has,  as  yet, 
technical  difficulties  to  encounter  in  reading  the  lesson  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  lesson  is,  in  fact,  not  merely  a  lesson  of  thought, 
or  feeling,  or  imagination  to  him,  but  also  a  lesson  in  the 
deciphering  of  words,  and  in  intelligent  utterance. 

The  lesson  (we  shall  say)  is  on  “  Courage,”  or  “  Truthfulness,” 
presumably  well  written  as  regards  form,  and  illustrated  by 
examples. 

To  begin  with : — What  is  the  subject  before  me  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  and  education  p  Manifestly  the  lesson,  as  a  whole, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thought,  the  moral  teaching  of  the  lesson  in  its 
totality.  And  next,  what  are  the  units  of  the  lesson  on  which  I 
must  base  my  detailed  examination  P  Not  the  individual  words, 
but  the  sentences. 

Accordingly,  I  should  proceed  thus  : — 

1.  On  giving  out  the  lesson,  I  should  tell  the  subject  of  it; 
I  should  try  to  bring  the  children’s  minds  en  rapport  with  the 
subject  by  conversing  with  them  briefly  about  it ;  all  in  a  very 
informal  and  easy-going  style.  This  I  do  in  order  that  I  may 
bring  what  they  already  know  to  bear  on  the  fresh  thought  or 
information  which  they  are  about  to  receive.  Thereby  the  un¬ 
known  lesson  grows  out  of  the  known,  and  is  an  organic,  and  not 
a  mere  mechanical,  extension  of  the  thought  of  the  pupil.  “  This, 
now,”  I  say,  “  is  what  the  lesson  you  are  going  to  prepare  speaks 
about,  and  you  have  now  to  go  and  make  out  the  sentences,  and 
find  what  the  writer  has  to  say  about  the  subject,  and  how  he 
says  it.” 

2.  I  then  see  whether  there  are  in  the  lesson  any  words 


wholly  new,  and  to  these  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  class  by 
means  of  the  blackboard,  and  give  their  meanings. 

The  pupils  are  then  expected  to  prepare  the  lesson  for  the 
following  day. 

A  purely  narrative  lesson  is  easily  disposed  of.  We  do  not  need 
in  such  a  case  to  follow  the  above  mode  of  procedure ;  unless 
there  be  some  special  point,  moral  or  other,  which  the  writer 
desires  to  bring  into  prominence.  To  this  I  would  cursorily 
allude,  and  that  would  suffice  :  but  I  would  not  allude  to  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  lesson  of  its  novelty  or  its 
surprises. 

3.  On  the  following  day  the  lesson  is  read  with  due  regard  to 
the  rules  of  reading,  and  the  master  then  proceeds  to  examine  on 
the  general  scope  and  import  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole.  What  is  it 
all  about  P  What  does  it  mean  to  tell  us  or  to  teach  us  ?  This  is 
the  totality  of  the  reality  before  him,  just  as,  e.g.,  the  whole 
apple  is  the  totality  of  the  object  in  an  object-lesson  on  the 
apple. 

The  idea  (pray,  mark  !)  at  the  bottom  of  the  examination  on 
the  lesson  as  a  whole,  is,  that  it  is  a  quiet  and  rational  conversa¬ 
tion  between  an  instructed  mind  and  less  instructed  minds. 
And  this  idea  must  run  through  all  examinations  on  the  whole 
of  a  lesson,  from  the  infant  school  up  to  the  age  of  17.  When 
this  is  lost  sight  of,  the  art  of  examination  is  lost. 

4.  The  next  step  is  to  take  the  units  of  language  (which  I  have 
said  are  the  sentences)  in  their  order  with  the  booh  open ;  just  as 
in  an  object-lesson  I  give  the  total  object  to  perception  first,  and 
thereafter  proceed  to  look  at  the  units  which  make  up  the  total 
object — which  units  are  qualities.  Bach  sentence  is  read  again, 
and,  after  being  read,  the  master  asks  such  questions  as  will 
bring  into  view  its  various  parts  and  relations,  as  well  as  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  individual  words.  This  is  the  preliminary  stage 
of  what,  as  an  abstract  study,  we  know  as  analysis,  i.e.,  it  is  analysis 
in  relation  to  the  synthetic  or  concrete,  which  must  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  abstract  and  formal  in  thought. 

5.  The  lesson  should  now  again  be  viewe’d  as  a  whole,  having 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and  the  children  should  be 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  their  own  words.  One  or  two 
of  the  more  fluent  attempting  this,  the  rest  will  be  too  happy  to 
lie  in  wait  for  omissions  and  errors,  with  a  view  to  supply  and 
correct  them.  In  this  way,  the  lesson,  whether  it  be  descriptive, 
narrative,  or  didactic,  "will  be  reproduced  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  class.  The  master  will  then  read  the  lesson  to  the  pupils 
himself,  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  they  having  their  books  shut. 

7.  He  may  nowand  further,  at  this  stage,  enter  on  the  familiar 
and  colloquial  illustration,  and  extension  of  the  subject  of  .the 
lesson,  in  more  or  less  detail,  according  to  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  He  will  now,  also,  call  on  the  pupils  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  facts  or  thoughtful 
suggestions.  Thus  is  the  lesson  turned  to  use  by  being  made 
productive  of  many  deductive  or  collateral  lessons.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  practical  application  of  the  lesson,  if  it  be  a  moral 
one,  comes  in.  Do  not  dwell  too  emphatically  on  this,  however, 
as  if  children  were  so  constituted  that  they  naturally  resented 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  Take  for  granted  that  they  are 
children  of  God. 

It  may  not  be  possible  ever  to  do  all  that  I  have  suggested, 
for  want  of  time;  but  I  have  stated  in  detail  what  should  be 
aimed  at,  if  you  are  to  do  for  a  complex  literary  lesson  what  is 
done  for  a  complex  object  of  sense,  when  you  give  an  object- 
lesson. 

So  much  for  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  individual  sen¬ 
tences  ;  but  addressing,  as  I  do,  those  who  mean  to  be  teachers, 
I  would  go  now  more  into  detail  with  the  fourth  step  in  the 
examination  process — that  in  which  we  deal  with  sentences.  By 
so  doing  I  shall  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  teaching  of 
words  in  relation  to  thought.  I  shall  here  presume  that  the  boy 
is  at  the  end  of  his  primary  instruction,  or  about  14  years  of  age. 

Take  the  following  passage  as  illustrating  how  much  trianing 
as  well  as  instruction,  which  is  the  building  up  of  knowledge  in 
the  mind,  may  be  extracted  from  a  few  lines,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  questions  and  answers  are  merely  the  skeleton  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  conversation.  (The  book  is,  of  course,  open.) 

“  Every  student  ivho  enters  on  a  scientific  pursuit,  especially  if  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  will  find  not  only  that  he  has  much  to 
learn,  hut  much  also  to  unlea/rn.  Familiar  objects  and  events  are  far  from 
presenting  themselves  to  our  senses  in  that  aspect,  and  with  those  connec¬ 
tions,  under  which  science  requires  them  to  be  viewed,  and  which  constitute 
their  rational  explanation.” 

Q.  What  kind  of  student  is  referred  to  here  ? 

A.  The  student  who  enters  on  a  scientific  pursuit. 
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Q.  What  is  said  of  sucli  a  student  P 

A.  That  he  has  much  to  learn. 

Q.  Is  anything  else  said  of  him  ? 

A.  That  he  has  much  to  unlearn. 

Q.  The  author  says  that  every  student  of  a  science  has  much  to  learn 
and  unlearn  ;  but  he  says  that  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  a  certain 
class  of  students ;  what  class  ? 

A.  Those  who  begin  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  “  student  ”  ? 

A.  One  who  studies. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  studying  auy  subject  ? 

A.  Reading  about  it,  and  thinking  about  it. 

Q.  The  student  referred  to  is,  you  have  told  me,  the  student  “  who 
enters  on  a  scientific  pursuit  ” — pursuit  here  means  subject :  what  is 
meant  by  a  scientific  “pursuit  or  subject  ”  ? 

A.  A  subject  carefully  arranged,  so  as  to  show  its  facts,  causes,  and 
reasons.* 

Q.  This  explanation  is  difficult  for  you  to  understand ;  you  will  best 
explain  it  by  an  example. 

A.  Astronomy,  Geology,  &c.,  are  “  scientific  subjects  ”  or  sciences  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  real  facts  about  the  stars,  not  merely  what  seem  to  be 
the  facts  at  first  sight,  arranged  so  as  to  show  their  connections  and 
causes,  is  the  science  of  the  stars,  or  Astronomy  (and  so  of  Geology).* 

Q.  Can  any  of  you  now,  looking  carefully  at  the  sentence,  shut  the 
book,  and  give  me  the  substance  of  it  in  your  own  words  ? 

A.  A  person  beginning  to  study  a  science  will  find  that  he  has  much 
to  learn  as  well  as  to  unlearn,  and  this  all  the  more  if  ho  is  grown  up 
before  he  begins. 

Teacher.  We  shall  now  take  the  second  sentence. 

( The  teacher  here  reads  it  sloivly,  ivhile  the  pupils  follow  with  the  eye.) 

Q .  What  is  here  said  about  “familiar  objects  and  events  ”  ? 

A.  That  they  are  far  from  presenting  themselves,  etc. 

Q.  What  things  are  “  far  from  presenting  themselves,”  etc.  ? 

A.  “Familiar  objects  and  events.” 

Q.  In  the  science  of  Astronomy,  for  example,  what  would  the  “  fami¬ 
liar  objects  and  events  ”  be  ? 

A.  The  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions. 

Q.  Which  are  the  objects,  and  which  the  events  ? 

A.  The  bodies  are  the  objects,  and  their  motions  are  the  events. 

Q.  Now  the  author  says  that  these  objects  and  events  are  “  far  from 
presenting  themselves  in  a  certain  aspect  and  connection  :  ”  What  do 
you  mean  by  “  aspect  ”  ? 

A.  Appearance. 

Q.  Wbat  by  “  connection  ”  ? 

A.  Their  union  with  each  other,  or  other  things,  or  their  relation  to 
these  things. 

Q.  What  kind  of  appearance  and  connections  do  they  fail  to  present 
themselves  to  our  senses  in  P 

A.  The  appearance  and  connections  under  which  science  requires 
them  to  be  viewed. 

Q.  Does  the  author  say  anything  else  about  that  “appearance”  and 
“  connection  ”  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  says  that  they  constitute  their  rational  explanation. 

Q.  What  “  constitutes  the  rational  explanation  ”  of  what  ? 

A.  A  certain  aspect  and  certain  connections  of  objects  and  events 
constitute  the  rational  explanation  of  these  objects  and  events.* 

Q.  Can  we  accurately  say  that  an  aspect  or  appearance  and  certain 
connections  constitute  an  explanation  of  anything  ? 

A.  No.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  mind 
in  a  certain  light,  and  with  certain  connections,  “  constitutes  their 
rational  explanation.” 

Q.  Wbat  is  meant  by  “  constitute  their  rational  explanation  ”  ? 

A.  That  the  kind  of  presentation  referred  to  is  such  an  explanation  as 
satisfies  the  reason  of  a  man. 

Q.  Now,  can  any  of  you,  looking  carefully  at  this  sentence,  shut  your 
book  and  give  me  the  substance  of  it  in  your  own  words  ? 

A.  The  author  says,  that  “  things  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  are 
not  always  seen  in  such  a  way  as  science  requires  them  to  be  looked  at, 
and  that  the  way  of  looking  which  science  requires  gives  us  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  things  which  satisfies  our  minds.” 

Teacher.  Now,  take  your  slates  and  go  to  your  seats.  Your  composi¬ 
tion  lesson  to-day  will  be  putting  these  two  sentences  in  your  own 
words.  In  doing  this  you  may  make  as  many  sentences  of  them  as  you 
please. 

select  the  above  sentence  from  Herschell,  because  it  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  kind  of  prose  reading  suited  to  the  age  of  14 — the 
transition  from  the  upper  primary  to  the  secondary  stage  of 
education. 

Of  this  secondary  stage  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  you  go  on 
as  you  have  begun,  and  so,  meanwhile,  I  dismiss  it. 

I  have  made  an  important  distinction  between  training  and 
discipline — a  most  important  distinction  in  its  practical  bearings 
on  the  growth  of  the  child  as  a  moral  being  also  (if  this  were  the 

*  Of  course  an  answer  of  this  sort  is  worked  out  by  the  help  of  the 
master,  and  must  be  the  result  of  many  leading  questions. 


place  to  speak  of  that)  as  well  as  an  intellectual  being.  You  will 
now  see  that  you  cannot  cai’ry  a  boy  through  such  a  passage  as 
that  from  which  I  have  taken  a  sentence,  without  giving  him 
intellectual  training,  as  well  as  substance  of  instruction.  He  is 
induced  to  accompany  the  writer  step  by  step,  in  his  thought, 
and  so,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  is  being  exercised  in  the 
processes  of  thought,  by  identifying  his  own  thought-activity 
with  that  of  another  and  more  mature  mind.  If  there  is  intel¬ 
lectual  training  (as  distinct  from  discipline)  to  be  got  anywhere, 
it  is  surely  to  be  got  here. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


9977.  (Professor  Lampe.)- — Investigate  formulas  for  the  sums  of  the 
powers  of  the  rational  numbers,  and,  with  the  notation  S*  ( x )  —  l*  +  2k  +  ... 
+  xk,  prove,  from  general  expressions,  that 

16S45  =  SB  +  10S7  +  5S9,  12S23  =  S4  +  7Sb  +  4S8,  12S1S6  =  -S3  +  5Ss  +  8S7, 
30SjS4  =  —  S3  +  15S5  +  16S7,  72S4S2S3  =  3S4  +  42S6  +  27S8. 


Solution  by  (1)  J.  D.  H.  Dickson  and  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  (2)  the  Proposer. 


of 


1.  In  Vol.  xlix.,  p.  179,  the  following  equations  are  given  as  examples 
a  general  formula  there  quoted,  viz. : 


5S4  =  3S2{2S1-i}, 

6S5  =  48428,-1}, 

7S6  =  3S2{4S3-2S1  +  i}, 


8S7  =  4S3{4S3— + 
9S8=3S2{6S5-6S3  +  -V8S1-1}, 
ios9  =  4S3{6SB-8S3+6S1~f}. 


On  substituting  in  the  equations  to  he  proved,  they  become  identities. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


2683,  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — To  each  point  on  the  circumscribing 
circle  of  a  triangle  corresponds  a  foot-perpendicular  line  ;  this  cuts  the 
circle  in.  two  points ;  required  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  feet- 
perpendicular  lines  corresponding  to  these  points  of  section. 


Solution  by  G.  E.  Crawpord,  B.A. 

I  assume  that  the  following  construction  for  the  pedal  line  is  known  : — 
Join  P  to  the  orthocentre  I  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  through  E  the  mid¬ 
point  of  IP ,  draw  a  straight  line  making  with  AI  the  same  angle  that 
PA  subtends  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 


[Notice. — The  inner  curve  is  meant  to  he  the  9-point  circle  centre  E. 
It  passes  correctly  through  E,  IT,  Z,  K,  Q,',  hut  its  shape  is  somewhat 
deformed.] 

Now  in  the  triangle  ABC  let  I  he  the  ortho-,  O  the  circum-,  and  F  the 
nine -point  centre,  and  QR  the  pedal  line  of  P. 

Then  the  pedal  line  of  R  passes  through  R',  the  mid -point  of  IR,  and 
is  inclined  to  AI  at  an  angle  measured  by  RA.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


3216.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — A  sphere  is  cut  by  a  random 
plane,  and  then  cut  again ;  find  the  chance  that  the  last  section  is  a 
complete  circle. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

The  two  planes  are  severally 
parallel  to  tangential  planes.  It  is 
indifferent  with  which  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  the  tangential 
plane  parallel  to  the  first  is  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  hut  let  A  he  that  point,  and 
AB  the  diameter  perpendicular  to 
the  first  plane.  Let  ACBD  he  the 
great  circle  passing  through  A  and 
P  (the  similar  point  in  reference  to 
the  second  of  the  two  planes).  Then, 

MN  being  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  first  plane  with  ACBD,  and  MQ, 

NR  perpendiculars  upon  the  diameter 
PS,  it  is  evident  that,  in  fulfilling 
the  conditions,  the  second  plane  may 
cut  PS  anywhere  in  PQ,  or  RS, 

and  the  particular  chance  is  (PQ  +  RS)/PS.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10123.  (J-  Griffiths,  M.A.) — If 

I3  (x,  y)  —  OqX3  +  3 axxhy  +  3 a2xy2  +  a3iy3,  I2  (x,  y)  =  «0r2  +  2axxy  +  «2y3, 

prove  that  x  —  a{ a.2  --  a0 a3  and  y  —  2  (a0a.2  —  af)  will  invariantise  both  I3 
and  I2,  and  that  these  quantics  will  have  a  common  factor,  viz,,  the  dis¬ 
criminant  of  I3, 

Solution  by  W.  Gross,  Dr. Sc. 

Let  I2,  I3  he  the  transformed  values  of  I2  and  I3,  and  R  the  discrim¬ 
inant  of  I3.  Then  we  have 

12  =  «0R,  I3  —  (hi"  ht  —  3a{]axo,t  +  ‘Itif)  1{ ,  a3  —  3^n  a2  o2  2fit 
being  the  first  coefficient  in  the  cubic  covariant  Q  of  I3. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10145.  (Professor  Mannheim.)— On  donne  un  triangle  abc.  On  trace 
une  circonference  qui  passe  par  a,  elle  coupe  ab  en  c'  et  ac  en  b' .  On 
trace  une  circonference  qui  passe  par  b  et  o',  elle  coupe  be  en  a'  et  la  pre¬ 
miere  circonference  en  i ;  les  points  i,  a' ,  c,  b'  sont  sur  une  memo  circon¬ 
ference.  On  prend  un  point  arbitraire  0  sur  le  plan  abc.  La  droite  oa 
coupe  en  a  la  circonference  qui  passe  par  a.  La  droite  ob  coupe  en  fl  la 
circonference  qui  passe  par  b.  Enfin  sur  la  troisieme  circonference  on  a 
le  point  7  a  sa  rencontre  avec  oc.  Demontrer  que  les  points  0,  a,  j3,  7,  i 
sont  sur  une  meme  circonference  de  cercle. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  ;  Professor  Darboux  ;  and  others. 

Z  b'ic'  =  7 r  —  Z  b'ac' ,  and  Z  a'ic'  =  Z  c'ba' ; 
therefore  Z  b'ia'  =  tt  —  Z  b'ac'  +  z  c'ba'  =  Z  lac  +  Z  c'ba'  =  tt—  Z  acb, 
therefore  b'}  i,  a,  c  are  concyclic. 
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Again,  Liyc  =  Z  ib'c  —  it—  Z  ic'a  -  Z  ic'b  =  Z  i/3b  =  w—  L  ifio, 

therefore  i,  y,  o,  /3  are  concyclic,  and 

Z  iyo  =  Z  ib'a  =  Z  iaa  =  7r—  Z  i'/3o  ;  therefore  i,  7,  0,  a  are  concyclic ; 

i.e.,  i,  y,  0,  a,  0  are  concyclic. 


10158.  (C.  H.  Thompson,  B.A.) — On  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  are 
described  three  similar  triangles  BCD,  CAE,  ABF  of  any  given  species, 
so  that  the  pairs  of  angles  at  A,  B,  C  are  equal.  Prove  that  the  circles 
described  about  the  three  triangles  pass  through  a  common  point,  and 
that  AD,  BE,  CF  meet  in  this  same  point. 

10162.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — BKC,  CLA,  AMB  are  equilateral 
triangles  described  externally  on  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle 
ABC  ;  prove  that  AK,  BL,  CM  are  equal,  and  have  a  common  point. 

Solution  by  Eev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A. ;  D.  T.  Griffiths  ;  and  others. 

(10158.)  About  CBD,  AEC  de¬ 
scribe  circles  cutting  in  P.  Join 
points  as  in  figure. 

Z  APC  =  a  +  y,  Z  BPC  =  /3  +  y, 

■whence  Z  APB  =  a+ 1 3  ; 
therefore,  in  quadrilateral  APBF, 
angles  APB,  AFB  are  two  right 
angles,  therefore  circle  about  AFB 
passes  through  P. 

Again,  z  CPB  =  /3  +  7,  and  Z  EPC 

=  a,  and  their  sum  2  right  angles, 
therefore  EP,  PB  are  in  one  straight 
line  ;  so  AP,  PD  are  in  one  straight 
line,  and  CP,  PF. 

(10162.)  This  is  a  simple  case  of  this  more  general  proposition  [and 
both  are  included  in  Quest.  7818,  Yol.  xliii.,  page  88]. 


10166.  (0.  A.  Swift.)— Equilateral  triangles  are  described  on  the 

four  sides  of  a  square,  the  triangles  all  lying  within  the  square.  Show 
that  the  area  of  the  eight-pointed  star-shaped  figure  formed  by  the  vertices 
of  the  triangle  and  the  corners  of  the  square,  together  with  three  times 
the  area  of  the  square,  is  equal  to  eight  times  the  area  of  one  of  the 
equilateral  triangles. 


Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. ;  and  Eev.  J.  J.  Milne,  M.A. 
AB,  AC,  BC,  DF  make  triangles  ABC,  EFC,  DAE,  BDF. 

1.  Let  the  circles  round  ADE,  EFC  cut  in  G.  Then 
Z  AGC  =  Z  AGE  +  z  EGC  =  it-  z  EFC  +  Z  BDF 
=  Z  BFD  +  z  BDF  =  7T— DBF, 


therefore  the  circumcircle  of  ABC  passes  through  G.  Also 
Z  FGC  =  Z  FEC  =  Z  DEA  =  DGA, 
therefore  Z  AGC  =  Z  DGF,  and  also  Z  AGC  =  j r  —  Z  DBF, 
therefore  ZDGF  =  ir—  ZDBF, 

therefore  the  circumcircle  of  DBF  passes  through  G.  [The  rest  in  Vol.] 

10042.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne  deux  droites  rectangulaires 
OX,  OY.  Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  points  quelconques  de  OX ;  A',  B',  C' 
trois  points  quelconques  de  OY ;  A",  B",  C"  trois  points  divisant  les 
droites  AA',  BB',  CC'  dans  le  rapport  a  :  1 ;  A"',  B'",  C'"  trois  points 
divisant  ces  droites  dans  le  rapport  &  :  1 .  Cela  pose :  demontrer  que 
(1)  les  porpendiculaires  abaissees  de  A  sur  B"C",  de  B  sur  C"A",  de  C 
sur  A"B"  concourent  en  un  meme  point  P  ;  (2)  lorsque  a  varie,  P  decrit 
une  droite ;  (3)  les  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  A"  sur  de  B" 

sur  G'"A'",  de  C"  sur  A'"B"'  concourent  en  un  point  Q;  (4)  lorsque  a 
varie,  Q  decrit  une  droite ;  (5)  lorsque  j8  varie,  Q  decrit  une  hyperbole 
equilatere. 

Solution  by  L.  Wiener,  LL.D. 


Solution  by  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A. ;  and  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. 


Let  ABCD  he  a  square,  its  side  2 a. 
P,  E,  Q,  S  the  vertices  of  the  four  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles.  There  are  three  star- 
shaped  figures,  each  suiting  the  wording 
of  the  question  ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
star,  with  square  PEQS  cut  out  of  it,  is 
the  one  intended  by  the  question.’)] 

Now  EP  -  a*/ 3, 

therefore  EQ  =  2a  —  a  a/3, 
therefore  the  four  triangles 

AQB,  BEC,  &c.  =  4 a2  (2  —  ^/3). 

But  PQ  =  EP—  EQ  =  2«a/3  —  2a, 


therefore  area  of  square  PEQS  =  \  (2a  Vi  — 2a)'2  =  8«2  — 4«2a/3, 

therefore  star  =  4a2  —  8«2  +  4«2  s/3  —  8a2  +  4«2v/3, 

therefore  star  +  3  times  square  =  8a2  V3  =  8  times  equilateral  triangle. 


9650-  (Fannie  H.  Jackson, B. Sc.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  circles  that  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  four  triangles  got  by  omitting  successively  each  of  four  lines 
pass  through  a  point ;  and  (2)  their  centres  lie  on  a  circle  that  passes 
through  the  same  point. 


10132.  (W.  W.  Poole  Hughes,  B.A.) — OP  and  OQ  are  tangents  to 
an  ellipse,  whose  foci  are  S  and  S'.  SQ  and  S'P  intersect  in  E.  The 
normal  at  P  intersects  OE  produced  in  T  ;  TS  meets  the  tangent  at  P  in 
W.  Prove  that  TP,  OS,  and  EW  are  concurrent. 

Solution  by  T.  W.  Eobinson,  B.A. ; 

G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

We  know  that  SO  and  PT  bisect  angles  at 
S  and  P  of  APES,  and  PO  is  perpendicular 
to  PT,  therefore  O  is  S-esoribed  centre  of 
APES,  therefore  OE  bisects  angles  PEQ 
or  SES',  therefore  T  is  P-escrihed  centre 
of  APES,  and  therefore  W  is  E-escrihed 
centre,  therefore  EW,  PT,  and  OS  are  con¬ 
current. 


10066.  (Professor  Asutosh  Mukhopadhyay,  M.A.) — An  embank¬ 
ment  of  triangular  section  ABC  supports  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  side 
BC  ;  find  (1)  the  condition  of  its  not  being  overturned  about  the  angle  A 
when  the  water  reaches  to  B,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  ;  and  prove  (2) 
;hat,  if  s  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  embankment,  when  the  area  of  the 
riangle  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  stability  for  a  given 
depth  of  water, 

tan  A  =  (s2  +  2s  +  9)’/  (s—  1),  tan  C  =  (s2  +  2s  +  9)1/  (3  —  s). 
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Solution  by  C.  Morgan,  M.A.,  R.N. 


Considering  a  section  of  the  embank¬ 
ment,  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  water 
on  BC  acts  two-thirds  of  the  way  down. 
Let  h  =  depth  of  water.  Hence,  taking- 
moments  about  A,  we  must  have,  for  the 
condition  of  the  embankment  not  being- 
overturned, 

g .  1  .  \h  .  BC  .  AK  >  \h  .  AC  .  a  .  g  .  AL, 
BC  .  Alv  >  AC  .  AL  .  S, 


BC  (ABC  -  AC  cos  C)  >  AC  (f  AC  -  ^BC  cos  C)  s ; 

3c2  —  352— «2 

‘  ’  ^«2—  ab  cos  C  if  (lb2—  a  ab  cos  C)  s  or  + 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 
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QUESTIONS  FOB  SOLUTION. 

10219.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — (1)  Three  rigidly  connected  closed 
curves  (without  singular  points)  in  a  plane  are  thrown  down  on  a  grating 
composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  lines,  the  distance  between 
any  two  consecutive  ones  of  which  is  uniform  and  not  less  than  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  complex  contour  formed  by  the  three  given  curves. 
Show  that,  if  certainty  is  represented  by  the  periphery  of  a  circle  touched 
by  two  consecutive  parallels,  the  probability  of  intersection  between  the 
complex  contour  and  the  parallels  will  be  represented  by  some  one  of  a 
determinate  group  of  homogeneous  linear  functions,  with  (positive, 
negative,  or  zero)  integer  coefficients,  of  the  lengths  of  the  double  tangents 
that  can  be  drawn  between  the  curves  and  of  the  segments  into  which 
the  curves  are  divided  by  their  points  of  contact  with  those  tangents. 

(2)  Let  there  be  any  two  rigidly  connected  figures  whatever  (A  and 
C)  in  a  plane ;  suppose  an  endless  string  to  be  passed  round  them, 
crossing  itself  at  0,  and  let  a  third  figure  (B  intermediate  between  A 
and  C),  rigidly  connected  with  A  and  C,  lie  within  either  of  the  two 
open  angles  of  the  crossing  string.  Bound  A  and  C  pass  a  tight 
uncrossed  endless  elastic  band  (which  B  is  supposed  large  enough  to 
intersect),  and  bend  in  the  part  of  it  which  spans  the  angle  in  which 
B  lies,  towards  O,  until  it  passes  round  and  rests  on  B.  Show,  on  the 
same  suppositions  as  previously  made,  that  the  probability  of  A,  B,  C 
being  all  simultaneously  cut  by  one  of  the  parallels,  will  be  equal  to 
the  gain  in  length  of  the  elastic  band  in  passing  from  its  first  position  to 
the  second. 

(3)  If,  everything  else  remaining  the  same  as  in  (2),  the  figure  B  does 
not  intersect  the  uncrossed  elastic  band  round  A  and  C,  show  that  the 
probability  of  A,  B,  C  being  all  cut  by  a  parallel,  is  the  difference  iu  length 
between  the  bands  obtained  by  making  the  part  of  this  band  which  spans 
the  open  angle  in  which  B  lies,  twist  right  round  B  in  opposite  directions. 

In  (2)  it  is  to  be  understood  that  A,  B,  C  are  so  situated  that,  of 
any  straight  line  cutting  them  all  three,  the  portion  lying  upon  B  will  be 
intermediate  between  the  portions  lying  upon  A  and  C. 

[For  the  corresponding,  but  very  much  simpler,  theory  of  two  figures, 
Prof.  Sylvester  refers  to  Czuber’s  Geometrische  Wahrscheinlichkeilen , 
Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  117,  118,  125.] 

— 220.  (Frofessor  Wolsten holme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — A  circle  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  its  centre  on  the  directrix  of  a  given  parabola  and  diameter 
equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  centre  ;  prove  that  three  of  the  common 
tangents  to  this  circle  and  the  parabola  will  form  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 
and  the  centres  of  the  escribed  circles  of  any  such  equilateral  triangle  lie 
on  the  cubic  y2  (3#  +  7 a)  +  4 «2  (3a  —  sc)  =  0. 

— 221.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Integrer 

(\  —  1)  cos  (\  +  1)  #  +  (a+  1)  cos  (a—  l)x  ^ 

cos2  x 

— 222.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Soient  P  un  point  du  plan  du  triangle 
ABC,  et  A',  B',  C'  les  points  ou  les  droites  AP,  BP,  CP  rencontrent  les 
cotes  BC,  CA,  AB.  Le  lieu  d’un  point  P  tel  que  l’angle  de  Brocard  du 
triangle  A'B'C'  ait  une  valeur  donnee  V,  est  unecourbe  du  sixieme  ordre. 

— 223.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— Une  droite  AB  de  longueur  constante 
se  meut  entre  deux  droites  fixes  OX,  OY.  On  joint  ses  extremitcs  il  un 
point  fixe  C  du  plan  XOY.  Determiner  geometriquement  les  points  de 
contact  des  hauteurs  AA',  BB'  du  triangle  ABC  avec  leurs  enveloppes, 
ainsi  que  la  tangente  a  la  trajectoirc  de  T orthocentre. 

— 224.  (Professor  de  Longciiamps.) — Resoudro  les  equations 
x—b  —  c  x  —  c—a  x—a  —  b 

-  T  - r—  *r  -  +  1  =  U, 

x—2  a  x  —  'lb  x  —  2  c 

2 x  +  c—b  ,  2 x  +  a  —  e  2 x  +  b  —  a  ,  „  A 

- r -  4- -  +  - —  +  z  =  U, 

x+b—c  x+c—a  x+a—b 

x  +  b  +  c—  a  +  x  +  c  +  a  —  b  +  x  +  a  +  b—c  +  j_q 
x+oa  —  b  —  c  x  4  35  —  c — -a  a:  4  3c— a— b  ’ 

et  reconnaitre  que  la  clef  qui  peut  servir  a  former,  en  nombre  indefini,  les 
equations  de  ce  genre  est  representee  par  l’identite 

(a  4  fi)  (B  +  y)  (y  +  a)  —  aB  (a  +  B)  —  By  (B  +  y)  —  y a  (y  4  a)  —  2uBy  =  0 . 


10225.  (Professor  Dechamps.) — Si  A  represente  la  somme  des  diviseurs 
d’un  nombre  entier  pair  N  donnant  des  quotients  impairs,  B  la  somme 
des  diviseurs  donnant  des  quotients  pairs,  et  C  la  somme  des  diviseurs 
impairs,  on  a  A  =  B  4  C. 

— 226.  (Professor  Mandart.) — On  donne  un  cercle  O,  deux  diamelres 
rectangulaires  OX,  OY,  et  une  perpendiculaire  CL  en  un  point  C  de  OX. 
La  tangente  menee  au  point  P  de  la  circonference  rencontre  OX  en  A, 
OY  en  B  ;  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  on  A  sur  AB  coupe  CL  en  R. 
Demontrer  que  le  lieu  geometrique  du  point  d’ intersection  des  droites 
OP,  BR  est  la  circonference  decrite  sur  OC  comme  diametre. 

— 227.  (Professor  Fitz -Patrick.) — Sur  le  diametre  AB  d’un  demi- 
cercle,  on  prend  un  point  I  tel  que  AI  =  f  AB  et  un  autre  point  quel- 
conque  C ;  du  point  A  comme  centre  avec  les  rayons  AT,  AC,  on  decrit 
deux  arcs  de  cercle  qui  coupent  la  dcmi-circonference  en  D  et  E. 
Prouver  geometriquement  que  ID  >  CE. 

— 228.  (Professor  Mascart.) — Etant  donnes,  dans  un  plan,  deux 
droites  AE,  AF  et  un  point  O',  construire  un  triangle  ABC,  sachant  que 
la  bissectrice  et  la  hauteur  issues  de  A  sont  dirigees  suivant  AE,  AF,  et 
que  O'  est  le  centre  du  cercle  des  neuf  points. 

— 229.  (Professor  Stammer.) — La  perpendiculaire  elevee  au  milieu  du 
cote  BC  d’un  triangle  rencontre  les  deux  autres  cotes  AB,  AC  en  des 
points  B'  et  C'  tels  que  les  segments  BB'  et  CC'  sont  vus  de  tout  point  de 
la  circonference  ABC  sous  des  angles  egaux  ou  supplementaires.  Autre- 
ment  dit,  si  B'  et  C'  sont  deux  points  divisant  un  diametre  d’une  circon¬ 
ference  en  parties  harmoniques,  et  si  BC  est  une  corde  quelconque 
perpendiculaire  a  ce  diametre,  les  droites  BB',  CC'  sont  vuesde  tout  point 
de  la  circonference  sous  des  angles  egaux  ou  supplementaires. 

— 230.  (Professor  Morley.) — In  the  cardioid  let  parallel  tangents 
touch  at  PQR,  then  we  know  (Chasles’  theorem)  that  the  mean  centre 
of  PQR  is  fixed,  being  in  fact  the  triple  focus.  Show  that  (1)  OR, 
RP,  PQ  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  cusp  (this  point  in  a  triangle  might 
be  called  isoptic  centre)  ;  (2)  PQR  is  of  constant  area  ;  (3)  the  concentric 
ellipse  through  PQR  is  of  given  axes  ;  (4)  the  tangents  meet  the  con- 
centiic  circle  through  the  vertex  in  two  equilateral  triangles ;  (5)  from 
the  corners  of  one  of  these  triangles  draw  the  other  six  tangents ;  these 
meet  the  circle  again  at  a  regular  hexagon,  the  twelve  new  tangents  from 
these  points  meet  at  a  regular  12-gon,  and  so  on  ;  (6)  the  sum  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tangents  drawn  to  two  equal  concentric  cardioids  is  zero ;  (7)  the 
sum  of  the  radii  of  curvature  at  PQR  is  zero  ;  (8)  the  loci  of  orthocentre, 
circum- centre,  nine-point  centre  of  PQR  are  circles  ;  (9)  the  locus  of 
intersection  of  perpendicular  tangents  or  normals  to  a  cardioid  is  a  circle 
and  a  lima<;on.  [Much  of  this  holds  good  also  for  any  epicycloid.] 

— 231.  (Professor  De  Wachter.) — If  a,  b,  c  be  the  radii  of  gyration  of 
a  given  plane  area  about  three  axes  perpendicular  to  its  plane  in  A,  B,  C, 
show  that,  if  circles  be  drawn  wfith  centres  A,  B,  C,  and  radii  a,  b,  c, 
respectively,  their  radical  centre  will  be  the  area’s  centroid. 

— 232.  (Professor  Lemaire.) — On  donne  un  angle  quelconque  xO y. 
Une  droite  pivote  autour  d’un  point  fixe  I  du  plan  de  cet  angle  et  deter¬ 
mine  un  triangle  OAB.  Trouver  (1)  le  lieu  du  centre  du  cercle  circon- 
scrit  a  ce  triangle  ;  (2)  le  lieu  du  point  K  de  rencontre  du  cercle  circon- 
scrit  avec  la  symediane  (droite  symetrique  de  la  mediane  par  rapport  a 
la  bissectrice)  issue  de  O.  On  prend  la  droite  de  Simson  du  point  K 
relativement  au  triangle  OAB  :  demontrer  qu’elle  passe  par  un  point  fixe. 

—233.  (Professor  Moreau.) — On  donne  trois  points  fixes  A,  B,  0.  Le 
point  0  est  le  centre  d’un  cercle  de  rayon  variable.  Par  les  points  A,  B, 
on  mene  des  tangentes  AM,  AM',  BN,  BN'  au  cercle  variable  ;  on  joint 
les  milieux  P,  P'  de  AM,  AM',  et  les  milieux  Q,  Q'  de  BN,  BN'.  Lieu 
du  point  d’ intersection  des  deux  droites  PP'  et  QQ'. 

— 234.  (Professor  Schoute.)  —  Prove  that  the  Hessian  covariant 
(«5)2  «”’2  5"-2  of  the  binary  equation  «"  =  5“  =  0  represents,  when 
equalised  to  cipher,  every  point  P,  the  cubic  polar  system  of  which  with 
reference  to  a"  =  0  lies  equi-anharmonieally  to  the  point  itself. 

—235.  (The  Editor.)— If  a,  b,  c  bo  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  pu  p.2,  p3 
the  perpendiculars  thereon  from  the  opposite  corners,  and  A  the  area, 
solve  the  equation  a  (pi2— x2)  4  b  (pf—x2)  +  c  (pf—x2)  =  2a. 

— 236.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — What  is  the  greatest  number  of 
equal  spheres,  each  one  inch  in  diameter,  that  can  be  packed  in  a  hollow 
sphere  whoso  internal  diameter  is  three  inches  ? 

— 237.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — Tho  pairs  of  tangents  to  a  conic  from 

points  on  a  straight  line  determine  an  involution  on  any  transversal 
through  its  pole,  or  on  any  tangent  to  the  conic. 

— 238.  (J.  J.Barniville.) — A  triangle,  in  which  «2  :  b 2  ;  e2  =  9  :  7  :  1G, 
performs  a  complete  rotation  round  the  side  a,  prove  that  it  generates  a 
cone  whose  vertical  angle  is  equal  to  the  trihedral  angle  of  a  cube. 

-239.  (E.  VigariA) — Soient  ABC  un  triangle  et  G  son  centre  de 
gravite.  Les  droites  AG,  BG,  CG  coupent  le  cercle  circonscrit  respec- 
tivement  en  A',  B',  C'.  Demontrer  que  le  point  de  Lemoine  du  triangle 
A'B'C'  est  sur  le  diametre  qui  passe  par  les  points  de  Tarry  et  de  Steiner 
du  triangle  ABC. 

-240.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Any  power  of  any  prime  number 

either  equals  the  sum  or  else  equals  the  difference  of  two  squares. 
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10241.  (H.L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find  tlie  value  of  k,  in  order 
that  4x4  f  4x3  f  5kx2  t  2x  f  1  =0 

may  he  soluble  as  a  simple  quadratic. 

— 242.  (J.  C.  St.  Clair.) — Given  a  point  P  on  a  circle,  and  a  line  s 
which  is  the  SmsoN-line  of  any  inscribed  triangle  ;  prove  that  (1)  the 
triangle  may  vary,  and  find  the  locus  of  centroids ;  and  (2)  if  P  vary, 
s  remaining  fixed,  and  conversely — determine  geometrically  the  limiting 
positions  of  P  in  the  first  case,  and  the  limiting  envelope  of  s  in  the  second 
case,  so  that  it  maybe  possible  to  inscribe  an  acute-angled  triangle  having 
s  for  its  SisisoN-line. 

— 243.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  A  un  point  arbitrairement  clioisi 
sur  une  hyperbole  equilatere,  et  soient  B  et  C  les  extremites  d’un  diametre 
quelconque  de  cette  courbe.  La  tangente  en  A  a  cette  hyperbole  equi¬ 
latere  est  symediane  du  triangle  ABC.  (Ce  theoreme  permet,  connaissant 
le  centre  et  deux  points  d’une  hyperbole  equilatere,  de  construire  les 
tangentes  en  ces  points.)  Corollaire. — Si  un  cercle  et  une  hyperbole 
equilatere  sont  concentriques,  les  tangentes  a  P  hyperbole  aux  extremites 
d’un  de  leurs  diametres  communs  sont  perpendiculaires  a  1’ autre  diametre 
coramun. 

— 244.  (F-  R-  J.  Hervey.) — Prove  that  the  inverses  of  a  point  P  with 

respect  to  four  mutually  orthogonal  circles  invert  from  P  and  from  three 
other  points  into  mutually  orthocentric  points. 

— 245.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — The  distance  between  the  orthocentre  of  a 
triangle  and  the  centre  of  the  circumscribed  circle  is,  in  terms  of  the  sides 
of  the  triangle, 

{a2  («2_C2)  +S2(J2_C2)  (52_a2)  +C2  (C2_«2)  (c2_^/(4a)2_ 

-246.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — Find  the  volume  common  to  the 
intersection  of  a  cone  and  cylinder  for  all  positions  of  the  two  solids. 

-247.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — A  line  XY  is  divided  in  Z,  so 
that  ZY  =  2XZ.  Draw  through  X  a  line  such  that  chords  intercepted 
by  both  circles  may  be  equal. 

—248.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.) — Tangents  TP,  TQ  meet  a  parabola  in 

P,  Q ;  the  diameter  through  T  meets  the  curve  in  R  ;  the  tangent  at  R 
meets  TP,  TQ  in  M,  X  respectively  ;  prove  that  the  circles  TPQ,  TMN 
touch  at  the  point  T. 

— 249.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Construire  un  tetraedre  equifacial  SABC, 

connaissant  la  droite  sur  laquelle  est  1’ arete  SA,  le  plan  mene  par  SA 
parallelement  a  BC ;  un  point  de  BC  ;  un  triangle  LMN  sembable  a  ABC. 
Les  aretes  opposees  d’un  tetraedre  equifacial  sont  egales. 

— 250.  (E.  M.  Langley^,  M.A.) — 0,  A,  B,  C,  D  are  five  points  on  a 
circle.  If  the  circle  and  the  Simson  lino  of  the  quadrilateral  ABCD  (see 
Question  9917)  with  respect  to  0  be  inverted  with  0  as  centre  of  inversion, 
and  the  same  constant  of  inversion,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the 
inverses  and  0  as  between  the  originals  and  0. 

-251.  (D.  Biddle.)  —  A  figure,  consisting  of  three  equal  circles 

touching  each  other,  is  disposed  at  random  on  a  floor  ruled  with  parallel 
lines,  the  distance  between  which  exceeds  that  of  two  diameters.  Find 
the  probability  that  the  figure  will  be  cut  by  one  of  the  lines,  (1)  in  two 
points,  (2)  in  four  points,  (3)  in  six  points. 

— 252.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.)  —  The  “N.P.”  circle  cuts  the  sides  of 
ABC  in  D,  a ;  E,  0  ;  F,  y  ;  a,  0,  y  being  the  mid-points  of  BC,  CA,  AB. 
The  positive  isoscelians,  Ea,  F/3,  13 y,  form  a  triangle  whose  aroa  and 
eircumradius  are  Aj,  Rt ;  A.,,  R2  are  the  like  quantities  for  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  negative  isoscelians  Fa,  D/3,  Ey.  Prove 

Aj/Rj  +  A;/R,  =  A/R. 

— 253.  (H.  J-  Woodall.  Suggested  by  Quest.  10179.) — Solve  (1) 
the  cubic  x3  +  ax  =  b,  (2)  the  quintic  x5  +  ax'2  —  b,  by  means  of  a  continued 
fraction  of  the  form  x  =  K/(L  +  %/  &c.) ;  and  find  (3)  whether  the  form 
is  suitable  for  calculation. 


- — 254.  (L.  W.  Robinson,  B.A.) — If  (1+#)“  = 
prove  that,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd, 


1,  <h,  Co,  Co ...  cn 
C\,  C-2,  C3,  .  1 


0  or  2'*. 


1  +  cxx  +  c2x2+  ... , 


— 255.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Prove  that  (1)  if  n,  p,  and  r  be 
integers,  then,  if  n  be  prime  to  p, 

{n(n—p)(n—2p)  ...  {n-  rp  +p)}/ ( 1 .2.3  ...r) 
reduces  to  a  fraction  with  an  integral  numerator,  the  denominator  being 
ax  .  0li  ...  ,  where  a,  0,  ...  are  the  prime  factors  of  p,  and  A,  B  ...  the 
numbers  of  times  they  occur  respectively  in  r  ;  (2)  if  n  be  not  prime  to  p, 
and  m  be  their  greatest  common  measure,  so  that  n  —  mp',  p  =  mp',  the 
same  fraction  is  equal  to 

mr  {»'  {n'  - p') («'  —  2p')  ...  (; n'—rp '  +p')}  /  (1  .  2 . 3  ...  r). 

— 256.  (R-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — From  any  point  P  on  a  semi- 

cubical  parabola  are  drawn  normals  PQ,  PQ'  to  the  involute ;  PX  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  meeting  it  in  X,  and  V  is  the  vertex  of 
the  semicubical  parabola  :  if  PQ,  PQ'  meet  the  axis  in  G,  G'  respectively, 
show  that  YX  =  3XG  =  3VG'. 


Erratum.  —  By  a  printer’s  error  in  the 
earlier  issue  of  the  July  Prospectus,  the 
Greek  subjects  for  Matriculation,  Jan.  and 
June,  1890,  were  interchanged.  They  should 
be  as  follows  : — 

Jan.,  1890.  Euripides,  Hecuba. 

June,  1890.  Xenophon,  Hellenics,  Book  II. 


RE-OPENING  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Before  ordering  New  School  Books  consult  the  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  Number  of  the  PUBLISHER’S  CIRCULAR,  to 
be  issued  August  15th,  containing  the  latest  lists  of  the 
various  Publishers’  New  EDUCATIONAL  Works. 


SENT  POST  FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  PENNY  STAMP. 


The  Publishers9  Circular  is  issued  on  the  1st  and  15 th  of  each 
month.  Single  numbers  3 d.  each,  postage  extra.  Subscription  for  the 
year  ( including  Annual  Illustrated  Christmas  Number,  containing  nearly 
400  pages,  published  at  One  Shilling),  8s.  per  annum,  post  free. 

LONDON  :  PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR  OFFICE, 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  PRICE  6s.  EACH. 

HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING.  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  With 
Sixteen  Full  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams  in 
eacliYol.  Crown  4to.  Vol.  I.,  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Vol.  II.,  for  Boys. 

“  We  must  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Ricks  on  giving  teachers  such  an  alluring 
solution  to  the  problem  how  to  carry  into  practice  a  training  for  two  of  our  active 
senses ;  and  the  children  who  will  receive  this  new  training  as  a  most  welcome  relief 
to  the  usual  monotony  which  has  hitherto  been  inseparable  from  school-work.  The 
plates  are  numerous,  and  splendid  specimens  of  drawing  and  printing  in  tint.”— 
Schoolmaster. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


CASSELL’S  "  HIGHEK-CLASS  ’’  READERS. 

Specially  prepared  for  use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Schools,  and  the  Upper 
Classes  in  Elementary  Schools. 

THE  WORLD’S  LUMBER-ROOM.  An  Elementary  Science 
Reader.  Pully  Illustrated.  Very  Interesting.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards, 
price  2s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  PROM  NATURE.  With  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Diagrams.  Very  Interesting.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES.  Being  Graphic  Studies  in  the 
Geography,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  following  Districts.  Very  fully  and 
beautifully  Illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  each. 


*A  Ramble  Round  Prance. 

*A11  the  Russias. 

♦Chats  about  Germany. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids  (Egypt). 
The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 


The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
Peeps  into  China. 

Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 

The  Isles  of  the  Pacific, 


*  These  Volumes  are  published  in  New  and  Attractive  Bindings  representing  the 
National  Colours  of  each  Country. 

“  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  books  of  this  series  to  all  teachers.”— School¬ 
mistress. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


READING. 

THE  “  CITIZEN  ”  READER.  By  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster.  De- 
Designed  as  a  Special  Reader  for  the  Upper  Standards.  100th  thouaand,  with 
additional  Coloured  Plates.  Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  LAWS  OP  EVERY-DAY  LIFE.  An  important  New  Work 
by  the  Author  of  the  “  Citizen  Reader.”  Pully  Illustrated,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  HOME.  By  Mrs.  S.  Barnett.  A 
Reading-Book  on  Domestic  Economy  for  the  Upper  Standards.  Extensively 
adopted  in  Girls’  Schools.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is  . ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CASSAR,  Book  1 ;  2ENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  Is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  Gd. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St. Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  Neiv  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1880  are  NOW  READY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “  King  John,”  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  etc.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MARMION  ”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 


GILL'S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889 : — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  ChESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE,  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  2ENEID,  Book  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  2ENEID,  Book  VI.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC.  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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SCHOLASTIC  -A_GHEIHCr^. 

OFFICES : 

38  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

CONDUCTED  EY  MESSRS. 

ASKIN,  GABBITAS,  •  AND  KILLIK. 


By  applying  to  this  Agency  qualified  Masters  seeking  appointments 
in  Public,  Grammar,  or  Private  Schools  are  assured  of  timely  notice  of 
the  most  suitable  vacancies. 

Terms,.  Testimonials,  and  References  forwarded  on  application. 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Offices— 10  Berners  Street  London,  W. 


THIS  Association  has  for  many  years  been  recognised  as  a  high-class 
medium  for  the  transaction  of  every  description  of  Agency  Busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  Scholastic  Profession. 

ASSISTANT  MASTERS,  GOVERNESSES,  AND  PUPILS 

INTRODUCED. 


Schools  Transferred  and  Partnerships  Negotiated. 

Prospectus  and  List  of  Patrons  on  application  to 
Messrs.  BORMAN  &  CO.,  10  Berners  Street,  London. 

Third  and  Revised  Edition,  2s.  fid.,  cloth. 

MANUAL  OF  LANGUAGES 

FOR  TOURISTS  AND  STUDENTS. 

French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Roumanian,  Welsh,  Latin,  Modern  Greek, 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindostani,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Dialogues,  Vocabulary, 
and  Pronunciation  of  each  Language  Money  and  Exchange,  Weights,  Commercial 
Terms,  &c.  “  Commended”  by  Journal  of  Education.  With  Burmese,  One  Voh, 
4s.  fid.  By  Capt,  Ciias.  Slack. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Considerably  Enlarged. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

A  N  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS. 

Containing  Applications  to  Thermo-Dynamics,  with  numerous 
Examples.  By  Benjamin  Williamson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Francis  A. 
Tarleton,  LL.D. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 


University  Chambers. 


MIDSUMMER,  1889. 


MESSRS. 


ORELLANA  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OF 

3Rsengage&  jgufovs, 

which  contains  all  particulars  of  Candidates  seeking 
Appointments,  sent  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  SCHOOLS  FOE,  TBANSFER  and  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS  VACANT  sent  free  of  charge  on  application. 


SCHOOLS  VALUED  AND  INSPECTED. 


PUPILS  RECOMMENDED  TO  SCHOOLS. 


Established  185S. 


Address — 

ORELLANA  &  CO 

University  Chambers, 

53  Conduit  Street,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16014.  Music  Master  for  Public  Institution.  To 
teach  Mus.  (vocal  and  instrum.).  100b  Res. 
and  capit.  fees.  (For  Sept.). 

16021.  A  Gov.  For  4  children  (ages  6 — 14).  Eng., 
Math.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  30Z.  to  35 1. 

16026.  A  Master.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Sing.,  and 
to  assist  with  gen.  subj.  60/.  Re9. 

16031.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Piano.  20/.  Res. 

Boys’  Prep.  Sell.  For  Sept. 

16033.  Student  Gov.  On  Mutual  Terms.  Res. 
16035.  Juu.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.,  elem.  Lat. 

L0/.  to  15/.  Res.  For  Sept. 

16036.  A  Master.  Able  to  teach  convers.  Fr.,  and 
to  assist  with  some  subj.  in  lower  form.  30/. 
Res.  For  Sept. 

16038.  A  Gov.  Able  to  teach  Classics  for  Higher 
Local  and  B.A.,  and  to  assist  with  eleui.  Math., 
&c.  Non-res.  High  School  for  Sept. 


16047.  A  Gov.  Mus.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16052.  Articled  pupil.  Age  15  to  17.  Res.  Small 
premium. 

16053.  Jun.  Fr.  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  elem.  Piano. 
Res.  Small  salary  at  first. 

16054.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov.  (Prot.),  to  teach  French 
and  Mus.  to  Juniors.  About  20/.  Res. 

16055.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  Lit.,  Aritli.,  Alg., 
Draw,  and-  Paint.  30/.  to  40/. 

16058.  Gov.  Student.  To  assist  with  Juniors,  and  to 
receive  lessons  in  accomplishments.  Premium  18/. 

16060.  French  or  Ger.  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ge\ 

16064.  Jun. Master.  Gen. subj. pvithDraw.  and  Fr.  20/. 

16065.  (i.)  A  Gov.  Adv.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  either  good 
Mus.  or  Paint.,  with  Draw.  40/. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.,  to  teach  either  Paint  (oil  and 
water-col.)  or  good  Mus.  and  Eng.  and 
Draw.  30/.  about. 

16068.  Jun.  Master.  Good  gen.  subj.  20/.  to  30/. 

16070.  Pupil  Teacher. 

16071.  A  Gov.  Mus.,  and  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
C.P.  Exams.  20/.  to  25/. 

16072.  A  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Science,  Eng. 
subj.  25/.  to  30/. 

16074.  Head  Eng.  Gov. 

16076.  (i.)  Good  Math,  and  Sci.  (Cliem.). 

(ii.)  Articled  Pupil. 

16080.  Two  Governesses — (i.)  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  to 
overlook  Mas.  practice.  20/.  to  30/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Eng.  Small  premium  and  lessons 
in  return. 


16035.  Master.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  good  Disc. 
About  55/.  non-re3. 

16087.  A  Gov.  Draw.,  Oil  Paint.,  Ger.,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Eng.,  Disc.  20/.  to  25/.  res. 

16088.  (i.)  A  Grad.,  to  prepare  for  the  Camb.  Previous 
Exam,  in  all  three  parts.  50/.  res. 

(ii.)  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  with  Lat.  and  F r.  35/.  res. 
(lii.)  Mus.,  Piano,  and  gen.  subj.  30/.  res. 

16089.  A  young  French  lady  on  mutual  terms.  Res. 

16090.  A  Master  for  3rd  Class  Eng.  subj.,  Read., 
Aritli.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Alg  ,  freeli.  Draw.,  Phon., 
Sports.  30/.  to  40/. 

16092.  A  Gov.  Good  certd.  Draw,  and  Paint,  indis¬ 
pensable.  Ndhvk.  desirable.  40/.  res. 

16093.  Fr.  Gov.  Ger.,  Kindergarten,  Mus.  Must 
be  Protestant  and  have  had  experience  in  English 
school.  30/.  to  35/. 

1G097.  Master,  to  prepare  for  Lond.  Malric.  and 
Camb.  Junior.  Lat.,  elem.  Greek,  Math.,  Mech., 
Shakespeare  (if  possible,  Land  Surveying). 

16098.  Master.  Lat., elem.  Greek,  Eng.  subj.,  Sports. 
20/.  about. 

16099.  Two  Govs.,  one  Fr.,  one  Eng.  Fr.,  Eng., 
Drill,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  and  Mus.  Mutual  terms. 

16102.  Gov., res.  Swiss,  Fr.  or  Ger.,  and  Mus.,  Ndlwk., 
Kindergarten.  Small  salary  to  commence  with. 

16103.  Gov.,  res.,  for  private  family.  Good  Eng., 
Fr.,  Mus.  (if  possible),  Lat.  and  Ger.  Non-res.  4oZ. 

16104.  A  Certd.  German  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano, 
Sing.  About  20/. 
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16106.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  special  subj.  (one  who 
has  distinguished  himself  at  the  Cainb.  Locals  or 
Coll.  Precep.  preferred),  Gen.  subj. 

16L07.  Gov.,  to  teach  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Alg. 
and  Euc.  25 /. 

16108.  Gov.,  for  Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro  ),  Draw,  and 
Paint.,  Calis.  and  Ndlwk.  20 /.  to  25/. 

16111.  Jun.  Master.  Piano  and  Sing.,  Gen.  subj., 
Sports.  40/.  about. 

16112.  Jun.  Master.  Draw.,  Gen.  subj. 

16115.  Gov.  Kindergarten  methods  indispensable. 
Good  Disc.  Non-res.,  mornings  only,  25/. 

16116.  Gov.  Student,  age  about  17.  Premium  20/. 

16118.  Two  Masters,  (i.)  Lat.  and  Fr.  for  Local 
Exams  and  general  work.  30/.  (ii.)  Jun.  Master. 

Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  20/. 

16119.  A  Master  for  the  B.A.  Exam.,  R.U.I.  Eng., 
Ac. 

16120.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Yocal  Mus.,  Jun. 
Lat.  aud  Fr.,  Sports.  25/. 

16121.  Jun.  Master.  Class,  and  Math.,  Sports.  30/. 
about. 

16122,  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Mus., 
Piano  and  Har.  (Ger.  desirable).  25/.  to  30/. 

16123.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Arith. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16124.  Master.  Jun.  Lat.,  elem.  Fr.,  Sho’  thd.,  Draw., 
Gen.  Eng..  Sports.  20/.  to  25/. 

16125.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  (including  adv.  Hist.), 
Draw,  ((model  and  freeh.),  Paint.,  Lat.,  and  Pol. 
Econ. (desirable).  School  exp.essential.  40/.  to  50/. 

16127.  Gov.  for  two  little  girls  13  and  It,  and  a  boy 
of  6.  Good  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  thoro.  Eng. 
30/.,  with  laundry. 

16129.  Gov.  Kindergarten. 

16139.  Morning  Gov.  3  hours  per  day,  Saturday 
excepted.  Exp.  in  teaching.  Good  Arith.,  Draw, 
(freeh.  and  model),  Analysis.  18/. 

16132.  Master.  Good  elem.  Eng.,  confers.  Fr.  a 
decided  advantage.  30/.  to  40/. 

16133.  Ger.  Gov.  in  private  family  for  girl  of  13. 
Must  be  German  lady  and  good  scholar.  Music. 

16134.  Two  Govs,  (i.)  French  (Dip.).  Nun-res.  80/. 
(ii.)  Kindergarten.  Froebel  Exam  Higher.  Non- 
res-  80/. 

16135.  Gov.  Ger.,  Kindergarten,  Fr.,  Class  Sing., 
&c.  30/.  about. 

16136.  Two  Masters,  (i.)  Ger.  and  Piano  about  4 
hours  a  day  5  days  a  week.  10/.  to  15/.  (ii.)  Student 
to  teach  Juniors.  10/.  to  15/, 

16137.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  very  elem. 
Lat.,  Mus.  (theory),  and  small  Sing,  class. 

16138.  Gov,  exp.  Eng.  Certd.  Mus.,  Sing..  Paint 
25/.  to  28/. 

16140.  French  Gov.  (Dip.).  Good  Mus.  2)/. 

16141.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16142.  Master.  Draw.,  Piano,  Class,  and  Math. 
40/.  to  50/. 

16141.  Gov.  Morning  Jun.  Teacher.  About  15/. 
per  term. 

16145.  Articled  Pupil,  on  half  terms. 

16146.  A  Master,  for  good  gen.  subj.  Supervision 
of  school.  Temporary  charge.  Good  Disc. 

16147.  Gov.  Gen.  Eng.,  good  Draw.,  Mus.  20/. 

16148.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Draw., 
elem.  Lat.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus.  (adv.).  35/.  to  50/. 

Private  family'. 

16149-  Two  Govs,  (i.)  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  overlook 
Music  practice  if  necessary,  Ndlwk.  (ii.)  Gov. 
Student.  Mutual  terms. 

16150.  Gov.,  Articled  Pupil.  Mus.  and  Eng. 
Lessons  in  adv.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  and  Paint. 
Premium  12/.  per  annum. 

16151.  A  Certd.  Gov.,  to  teach  Mus.  (for  which  she 
must  hold  a  pract.  cert.)  aud  gen.  subj.  20/. 

16152.  Daily  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ger.  30/. 

16153.  Master.  Chem.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Writ.,  Sports, 
elem.  Lat.  (desirable).  100/.  non- res. 

16154.  Two  Govs,  (i.)  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (ii  ) 
Jun.  Gov. 

16155.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Eng.,  jun.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Math.  Disc.  40/.  res.,  or  non -res. 

16156.  For.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 

16157.  Gov.,  Jun.,  Kind. 

16158.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Fr.,  Shorthd., 
or  Lat.  20/.  to  30/. 

16159.  Master.  Elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sci.  (for 
Lond.  Matrie.)  100/.  non-res.,  for  London. 

16160.  Gov.  Elem.  Arith.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.  20/. 

16161.  (i.)  Good  Lat.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  40/.  to  50/., 
or  non-res.  (ii.)  Student  Teacher. 

16162.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Lat.,  elem. 
Math.,  Fr.,  Draw.  15/. 

16164.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.  Mor  lings  free.  Mutual 
terms. 

16165.  A  Master,  to  give  three  hours  a  day.  Board 
and  residence. 


II. — ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 

21420.  Math,  (calculus),  Mech.,  Hydros.,  Pbys., 
Geol.,  Chem.  (pract.  and  theor.),  Phys.,  Physiog., 
Eng.  subj.,  Gen.  Sc.,  elem.  Lat.,  Gk.,  and  Fr.  Age 
34.  B.Sc.,  Lond.  Non-res.  130/. 

21421.  Good  Eng.  and  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Gk., 
Phys.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.,  A.C.P.  lies.  50/.  to 
60/.  Non-res.  100/. 

21422.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger., 
Mus.  (Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Class  Sing.),  Shorthd., 
Bookkeep.,  good  discipline  and  sports.  Non-res. 
or  private  tutor.  120/.;  res.  70/. 

21423.  Class,  and  Fr.  (good),  Arith.,  Euc.  (11  Bks.), 
Eng.  subj.,  Bookkeep.  (single  entry'),  Sports. 
Age  28.  M.A.  Oxf. 

21424.  Class.,  Math.,  Trig.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  21. 
M.A.  Glasgow.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.;  non-res.  80/. 
School  or  Family'. 

21426.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Math,  (good),  Eng. 
subj.,  Chem.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  pers.,  geom.).  Age  25. 
Lond.  Matrie.  Hon.  For  the  Vacation. 

21427.  Ital.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  34.  Eng.  Dip. 
21428.  Ital.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (piano),  Eng.  subj.,  Arith. 

Re<.  or  non-res. ;  or  Visiting. 

21429.  Eng.  subj..  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.  Age  39. 

Lond.  Matrie.  Hon.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 
21433.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd.  (elem. 
Pitman’s).  Age  22.  Oxf.  Local.  Res  .27/. ;  non- 
res.  60/. 


21434.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat..  Fr.,  Math.,  Bookkeep.,  Short¬ 
hand.  Age  40.  Non- res.  90/. 

21135.  Elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math,  and  Mens.,  Eng.  subj., 
Draw.,  Writ.  Age  20.  20/.  to  25/. 

21436.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Age 
27.  lies.  50/. 

21437.  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Class.,  Math.  Age  27.  Univ. 

Exam,  in  Ger.  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  100/.  to  120/. 
21438.  Ger.,  Heb.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Arith.,  Bookkeep. 
For  Vacation. 

21439.  Arith.,  Alg..  Euc.,  Lat.,  elem.  Fr.,  Chem., 
Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Age  24.  Master,  or 
Tutor  for  the  Vacation. 

21440.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  (Trig.).  Mech. 
Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.  Sci.  and  Arts,  Mech.  and 
Math.  Res.  20/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

21441.  Eng.  (higher),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Heb.,  elem. 
Math.,  Sci.,  elem.  Bot.,  Chem.,  Physiol.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Mus.  (piano  and  organ).  Non-res.  120/. 
to  150/.. 


21442.  Eng.  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mens.,  Eloc., 
Shorthd.,  Alg.,  Mus.  (Vocal,  Staff,  and  Sol-fa. 
21443.  Chem.  (prac.,  theor.),  Phy'siol.,  Phy’siog., 
Phys.,  Geol ,  Hygiene,  Agricult.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Fr.  (elem.).  Math.  Age  19.  Hon.  Chem. 
(Sci.  and  Art  Dep.),  Sci.  Non-res.  (preferred). 
80/. ;  res.  40/.  To  teach  chiefly  Chem.  and  Sci. 
21441.  Thoro.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Bookkeep., 
Gram ,  Lat.  and  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Gk. 
Age  25.  S.  and  A.  Dep.,  Chem.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  70/. 

21445.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (thoro.,  not  fluent),  Eng.  subj., 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Arith.,  Mech.  Age  60.  B.A.  Lond. 
Res.  or  non-res. 

21448.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.  (Pit¬ 
man’s),  Draw.  Non-res.  from  70/. ;  or  visiting. 
21449.  Gen.  subj.,  Math.,  Nat.  and  Phys.,  Sc.  Age 
21.  Jun.  Oxf.  Hon.,  C.  P.  Higher  Com.,  1st  Cl. 
Coll.  P.,  Chem.  Lond.  Univ.,  18  Prizeman,  Hon. 
Interned.  Sci.,  Hon.  Phys.,  School  Univ.  Coll., 
Wales.  Locum  tenens  during  vacation  or  cor¬ 
respond.  tuition. 

21451.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (elem.),  Elem.  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Chem.,  Phy's.,  Mech.,  Phy-siog.,  Ac.  Age  20.  2nd 
Cl.  Coll.  P.,  S.K.  Adv.  Chem.,  Phys.,  Physiol., 
Agricult.  Elec.  Prize  in  Elec,  and  Mech.  Res. 
20/.  to  30/. 

21452.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  Heb.,  Math.  (Alg.  to 
Quad.)  Age  48.  Non-res.,  or  res.  in  a  good 
private  family'. 

21453.  Eng.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Geom., 
Draw.  (adv.  mod.,  freebd.,  landscape).  Age  19. 
Res.  Jun.  Master  or  Drawing  Master. 

21454.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg., 
Draw.,  Shorthd.  Age  24.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  For 
the  Holidays. 

21455.  Lat.,  elem.  Fr.,  Alg.,  Euc.  (I.  and  II.),  Eng. 
subj.,  Shorthd.,  Draw.  Age  23.  Res.  25/  ;  non- 
res.  60/. 

21456.  Eng.,  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat-,  Gk.,  Math.,  elem. 
Sci.  Age  41.  M.A.  Camb.  Math.  Tripos  (in 
Holy  Orders).  Appt.  with  view  to  partnership. 
21457.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Fencing.  Age  29. 
B.-cs.-L.  Paris  Univ.  Res.  about  40/.;  or  non- 
res. 


21458.  Gk.,  Laf.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  (I. — III.),  Eng. 
subj.,  Physiol.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Land 
Measuring  (theor.  and  pract.).  Age  39.  B.A. 
(in  Holy  Orders.).  Res.  from  40/. 

21459.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Geog,  Lit.,  Hist.  Age 
25.  Exam,  equiv.  to  B.A.  Non  rc<.  (preferred). 
100/. 

21461.  Arith.,  Geom.  (pure  and  analyt.),  Alg.,  Trig., 
elem.  Diff.  Cal.,  Mech.,  clem.  Science,  Lat.,  Gk., 
Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Ger.  Age  20.  Lond.  Matrie. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 

21462.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.  conver.,  acq. 
abroad).  Res.  or  non-res.,  and  for  the  Holidays. 
40/. 

21463.  All  subj.  for  Pass  B.A.  Lond.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Phil.  Age  61.  B.A.  Lond.  Non-res.,  or 
would  take  charge. 

21161.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Fr.  (good),  elem.  Gk., 
Draw.  (incl.  geom.),  Math.,  Ger.  Age  25.  Res., 
non-res.,  or  visiting. 

21465.  Eng  ,  clem.  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Math, 
(jun.),  Draw,  (elem.)  Age  22.  Passed  Math,  part 
of  previous  Exam.  Camb.  Res.  35/.  to  50/. 

21466.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (thoro.  conver.  and  gram.), 
elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  persp.), 
elem.  Math.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s) ,  Chem.,  Sound, 
Light.  Age  49.  S.K.  2nd  Grade.  40/.  to  60/.  or 
non-res. 

21467.  Chem.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Arith.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Hist., 
Geog.  Age  22.  Cavendish  Coll.  Camb.,  passed 
previous  gen.  exam.  Res.  35/.  to  40/. 

21468.  Math.,  Class.,  Div.  and  Nat.  Theol.,  Draw, 
(all  sty’les),  elem.  Sci.,  Engineering  (with  u-e  of 
tools).  Age  40.  B.A.  Durham,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P., 
Hons.  Ger.  and  Draw.,  Chem.,  pract.  and  theor. 
Mech.,  Machine  Draw.,  Steam,  Mag.  Soc.  A.  Non- 
res.  120/.  to  150/.;  res.  90/.  to  100/.,  or  Mastership 
in  a  technical  school. 

21469.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (trig.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Chem., 
Buokkeep.,  Mens.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.  Age  19. 
Junior  Mastership,  to  receive  benefit  of  Coll.  P. 
Scholarship  with  small  salary  (N.  of  Eng.  pre¬ 
ferred).  Lond.  Matrie.,  Scholarship  Coll.  P. 

21470.  Good  Classics  and  Math.,  thoro.  Eng.  subj., 
Fr.  (adv.),  Ger.,  Chem.,  and  other  Sciences,  Ac. 
Age  30.  B.A.  Lond.  1st  Div.  In  a  London  School- 
Non  -  res. 

21471.  Eng.  subj.,  advanced  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Fr.,  Ger. 
(adv.),  Math,  (good),  Nat.  Phil.,  Divinity'.  Age 
21.  A. K.C.,  Lond.  Matrie.  30/. ;  non -res.  80/. 

21472.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  elem.  Fr.,  Math.  (elem. 
trig.),  Chem.,  Mech.,  Hydrostatics,  Elect.  Age  20. 
A.K-C.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21473.  Good  Eng.,  Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  geom.),  Mus.  (piano,  organ, 
sing.,  cert.)  Age  36.  Non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 

21474.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Mus.  (piano, 
violin,  piccolo,  organ,  singing),  Draw.  Age  28. 
Cert,  by  Board  of  National  Education,  Switzerland. 
Res.  100/. 

21475.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Gk.  (all  authors), 
Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Chem.,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (conver.  good),  Shorthand.  Age  48.  M.A. 
Res.  or  non -res. 

21476.  Classics,  Hist.  (Gk.,  Rom.,  Eng.),  Eng.  Lit., 
Ac.,  Math,  (trig.),  Fr.  (gram.)  Age  24.  B.A.  Ire¬ 
land. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9063.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  elem.  Math., 
Draw.,  Lat.  Camb.  Local  Sen.,  1st  Cl.  C.  P., 
S.K.,  Trin.  Coll.  Age  19.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9064.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (abr.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.)  Age  23.  Sen.  Camb.,  2ndC.  P.,  S.K. 
Freeh,  and  Mod.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Non-res.  (in 
Lond.  N.W.)  50/. 

9065.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Eloc.,  Sci.,  Calis.  Age  18.  J.  Camb.,  S.K. 
Freeh.,  Mod.,  Sci.  Res.  from  20/.  Family'  pref. 

9066.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  Anglo-Saxon,  Phy'siol., 
Phys.,  Geog.,  Arith.,  Dom.  Econ.  Non-res.*  Head 
Gov.  100/.  to  120/.  Certd.  Hist,.,  Lit.,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hon.,  S.  Andrews,  Lond.,  Ac. 

9067.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Math., 
and  Lat.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Freeh. 
Draw.  Grade  II.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  School  prefd. 

9069.  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  elem.  Ital.  and  Lat.  Age  33.  Non-res. 
(daily'  preferred)  60/. ;  res.  40/.  to  50/. 

9070.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.,  Sing.  (Class 
and  Solo,  good).  Prepares  for  C.P.  Exams.  Age 
26.  Res.  40/.  (family'  preferred) ;  non-res.  (school). 

9071.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.  (sp.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Ger., 
Arith.  Age  20.  Camb.  Higher.  Non-res.  100/. 
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5)072.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.,  Ger.  (fluent,  24  years  in  Germany).  Age 
20.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  ;  Non-res.  40/. 

9074.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory.  Age  22.  E.A.M.  Med. 
Ees.  40/.  to  50/.  (In  or  near  Lond.  preferred.) 

9075.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Age 
25.  Daily,  25/.  to  40/. 

907G.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (elem.).  Age  22. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Ees.  30/. 

9077.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Math,  (good),  Chem.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Eloc.  Age  19.  Ees.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

9078.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.- 
col.),  Mus.  (elem.).  Age  24.  Ees.  24/.  Daily  (S. 
Lond.),  40/. 

9079.  Fr.  (good),  Calis.,  Draw.  (elem.).  Age  21. 
Lond.  Matric.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
1st  Div.  Hons.  Fr.  Trin.  Cull.  Mus.  Ees.  (High 
Sch.  prefd.)  30/.  with  laundress. 

9080.  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus.  (Intr.,  sing.,  theory,  voice 
culture),  Eng.  subj.,  Eloc.,  elem.  Dot.,  Physiol., 
and  Biol.  Age  27.  Res.  (prefd.)  from  20/. ;  non- 
res.  25/. 

9081.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  elem.  Bot.  and 
Physiol.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeli.), 
Music  (tlieo.  and  pract.),  Book-keeping.  Age  19. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Div.  Ees.  20/.  to  30/. 

9082.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Harm.,  elem.  Ger.  Fr.  and 
Math.,  Draw,  (freeli.),  Ndlwk.  Age  20.  Jun. 
Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Trin.,  Harm,  and  Piano 
playing.  Ees.  (school  prefd.)  25/. 

9085.  Eng.  (tlioro.,  including  Pol.  Econ.,  Eng.  Law, 
Sci.,  Phys.,  Geog.),  Alg.,  Draw,  (freeli.  and  mod.), 
Sing.,  Piano  (theory,  harm.,  tlioro.  bass),  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.).  Res.  (family  prefd.)  25/.  to  40/. 

9086.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Arith. 
Prepares  for  Jun.  Local  Exams.  Age  23.  Edin. 
Sen.  Local  with  Hon.,  LL.A.  Hon.  in  Eng.  Non- 
res.  (prefd.)  60/.  to  70/. ;  Res.  30/.  to  35/. 

9088.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeli. 
and  Mod.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.,  Sen.  Oxford, 
Ablett’s  Cert.  Ees.  20/.  to  25/. :  non-res.  35/.  to 
40/.  (latter  preferred). 

9089.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Math.,  and  Lat., 
Physiol.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
20.  C.  P.  1st  Cl.,  St.  Andrews  LL.A.  Cert,  in 
Eng.  Hon.  subj.,  Phys.,  Pol.  Econ.,  and  Educ. ; 
Draw.  Cert,  (freeli.  2nd  grade)  S.Iv.  Ees.  from 
40. ;  non-res.  from  70/. 

9090.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.  Age  20. 
2nd  Cl.  C.  P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  1st  Cl.  Hon.  Lond. 
Matric.  Ees.  30/.  to  40/. ;  or  non-res. 

9091.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk., 
Kinderg.  Age  25.  Trained  and  Certd.  Home  and 
Col.,  Kinderg.  Trained  and  Certd.  20/.  to  30/.; 
non-res.  40/.  to  50/. 

9092.  Eng.  subj.  (prepares  for  Exams.),  Fr.  (fluent, 
Paris),  Ger.  (fluent,  Berlin),  Mus.  (good),  Sci. 
(elem.)  Age  31.  Camb.  Women’s  Higher  Local, 
S.K.  Phys.  and  Physiog.  Non-res.  Salary  from 
100/.,  depend  upon  time. 

9093.  Eng.  subj-,  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Ndlwk., 
Draw,  (elem.)  Age  26.  Cert.,  Gov.  Educ.  Dept. 
Trained.  Ees.,  from  40/. ;  or  non-res.  (Boys  pre¬ 
ferred.) 

9095.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (21  years  abr.),  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.,  Mus  ,  Sing.  Age  22.  Glasgow  Local  Exam. 
Res.,  from  30/. 

9096.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Kind.,  Fr.  (fluent).  Age  25.  Cert. 
Kind.  1st  Cl.  Gotha.  Ees.  50/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/. 

9097.  Mus.  (theo.,  prac.,  clas.),  Draw,  (all  styles) . 
Age  22.  Trin.  Col.  Sen.  Prac.,  Thee.;  E.A.M. 
Theory  ;  Freeh.,  Mod.,  Geom.,  Draw.,  S.K.  Ees. 
(in  a  school)  15/.  to  20/.,  and  laundress. 

9098.  Eng.,  thoro.  Fr.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.) ,  elem.  Alg.  and  Chem.,  Phys.,  Physiog., 
Geol.,  Dane.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21.  A.  A.,  Sen.  Oxf. 
Hon.  Eng.;  S.K.,  elem.  Phys.  and  Physiog.,  adv. 
Geol.  Ees.,  from  35/.  (For  Xmas.) 

9099.  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Draw,  (from  cast  and 
living  mod.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Age  42. 
S.K.  mod.,  freeli.,  persp.,  and  Chem)  Visiting, 
non-res.,  or  res. 

9100.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (abr.),  Draw.,  elem.  Paint., 
Ger.,  and  Fr.  Lit.  Age  22.  Camb.  Local.  1st  C.P. 
Daily  (in  or  near  London  preferred)  50/. ;  res.  35/. 
to  40/. 

9101.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  24 
3rd  Cl.  C.  P.  Ees.  20/. 

9102.  Violin.  Age  21  (pupil  of  Carrodus).  Visiting. 

9103.  Mus.  (piano,  tlieo.,  bar.,  counterp,,  hist,  of 
Mus.,  if  required),  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Arith.  Prep 
for  all  Mus.  Exams.  Age  21.  Sen.  E.A.M.  Piano  ■ 
Sen.  Irin.  Col.  Piano,  liar.,  and  Counterp. ;  Sen' 
Soc.  of  Prof.  Musicians  ;  S.  K.  Draw.  Cert-  Non-' 
res.  50/.  to  60/. ;  visiting,  or  res. 


9101.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (theory),  Draw, 
(all).  Age  23.  Sen.  Trin.  Col.,  1st  C.  P.,  S.  K. 
lies.  35/.  to  40/. ;  and  for  the  vacation. 

9105.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (piano), 
elem.  Draw.  Age  26.  Res.  (family)  25/. 

9106.  Elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Alg.  and  Euc.,  Fr.,Eng.  subj., 
Comp,  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Draw.  Age  31.  Camb. 
Higher  Local  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit- ;  S.K.  Geol.  and 
2nd  Grade  Draw,  (mod.,  freeh.,  persp.,  and  geom.); 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Ees.  (school)  40/. 

9108.  Eng  subj.,  Kind.  Age  21.  1st  Cl.  Kind.  Home 
and  Col. ;  1st  C.  P.  Ees.  30/. ;  or  non-res. 

9110.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Mus,,  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and 
class),  ILar.,  Eloc.  Age  28.  Gold  and  silver  med. 
L.A.M. 

9111.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.,  Fr.,  Lat., 
Alg.,  Ger.  Age  18.  Camb.  Jun.,  2nd  Cl.  C.  P., 
E.A.M.  elem.  Res.  (school).  Mutual  terms,  with 
lessons. 

9113.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.). 
Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Heat.  Age  21.  1st 
Cl.,  1st  Div.,  C.P.  (sp.  Arith.  and  Scrip.),  Jun, 
Camb.,  Sen.  Trin  Jun.  and  Hon.  (tlieo.).  Ees.  Mu¬ 
tual  terms. 

9114.  Piano,  Har.,  elem.  Eng.,  and  Gen. subj.  Age  23. 
Jun.  Camb.,  Hon.  Cert,  for  Sen.  Trin.  Col.  Piano. 
Non-res.  Mus.  Gov.,  or  visiting. 

9115.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  19.  Jun. 
and  Sen.  Camb.  Ees.  20/. 

9116.  Eng.  (lang.,  hist.,  and  lit.),  Fr.  (gram,  and  con.), 
Eloc.,  Sci.,  Draw,  (freeli.  and  geom  ),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Women’s  Higher  Camb.  Phys. 
and  Hyg.,  elem.  Lat.  S.K.  Non-res.  (preferred)  in 
Public  School,  100/.  to  150/. 

9117.  Eng.(adv-), Arith. ,Fr.,  Mus. (piano  and  theory), 
elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  21.  Camb.  Higher  Local, 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  sp,  French.  Non-res.  or 
weekly  20/. ;  res.  30/. 

9118.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  28. 
Women,  Oxford.  Sen.  Oxf.  Local,  Jun.  Camb. 
Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Assistant  in  High  Sch.  or  temp, 
work  in  private  sch. 

9119.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.  Age  21.  Nursery 
Gov.  20/. 

9120.  Ger.,  Fr,,  1 1 al . ,  Gen.  subj.  Age  22.  Fr.  and 
Ital.  Dip.  Mutual  terms. 

9121.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  elem. 
Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.  Age  18.  1st  C.P.  (sp.  Draw.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Pract.  Mus.  S.K.  Freeli.,  Oxf. 
Exten.  Phy.  Geog.  Ees.  25/. 

9122.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Theory. 
Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  15/. 

9123.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Ger., 
Eng.  subj.  Age  22.  Class.  Tripos,  Camb.  Higher 
Local,  Group  B,  Class  1,  Group  C,  Class  3,  Dist.  in 
Aritli.  Matric.  (Hon.  Div.).  Non-res.  (Public 
School  preferred)  90/. ;  res.  (School)  50/. 

9124.  Eng.  (thoro.  in  all  branches),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.), 
Mus.  and  Sing,  (good),  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
water-col.).  Age  24.  2nd  Coll.  Prec.  Morning, 
25/. ;  daily,  35/.  to  40/. 

9125.  Math.,  Lat.  (standard  of  Lond.  Matric.),  Eng. 
Age  24.  1st  Cl.  Math.  Tripos  Camb.  34th  Wrangler, 
Higher  Camb.  Local  1st  Cl.  Lang,  and  Math., 
2nd  Cl.  Eng.,  visiting,  coaching,  or  class  teaching. 

9126.  Draw,  (freeli.,  model,  pers.,  geom.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  water-col.,  ligure,  flower,  &c.,  decorative  and 
glass  painting).  Age  28.  S.K.  Art  Class  Teacher’s 
Cert,  and  part  of  Group  I.  Bronze  Medal,  Natl. 
Bk.  and  other  Prizes.  Visiting. 

9127.  Eng.  (thoro.  Lit.),  llookkg.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr. 
(Camb.  Sen.),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw,  (freeli.), 
Mus.,  But.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Phys.,  Hygiene.  Age  25. 
Daily,  65/. ;  mornings,  50/.,  or  visiting. 

9128.  Draw. '(freeh.,  model,  outline,  shading,  geom., 
pers.,  figure,  from  nature,  &c.),  Paint,  (from  the 
flat  and  cast).  Age  37.  S.K.  School  of  Art. 
Geom.,  pers.,  model,  freeh.  1st  Cert.  Exams, 
figure,  &c.,  painting  from  cast,  and  monochrome. 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9129.  Solo  and  Class  Sing.,  Piano,  Har.  Age  29. 
1st  Cl.  Cert.  Society  of  Arts.  Sing,  and  Piano. 
Local  Cert,  from  E.A.M.  Visiting  (preferred)  or 
res.  Mus.  Gov. 

9130.  Eng  ,  Arith.  (good),  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age 
25.  Trin.  Coll.  Theory  of  Music. 

9132.  Arith.  (adv.),  Math.,  Lat.,  Mech.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  24.  Res.  (in  a 
school).  40/.  to  50/. 

9134.  Eloc.  and  Dramatic  Art,  Piano,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Dane.  Age  35.  1st  Cl.  Certs,  in 
Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.  Birkbeck  Inst. 
Visiting. 

9135.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Mus.  Age  21. 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  1st  Div.;  Sen.  Oxr,  Local,  Camb. 
Higher  Part.  Ees.  40/.;  non-res.  (preferred). 
60/.  to  70/. 


9136.  Eng.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Needlwk.  Age  22.  2nd 
Cl.  Coll.  P.  20/. 

9137.  All  Eng.  subj.  for  Local  Exams.,  Fr.,  Mus- 
Age  29.  S.K.  Science  and  Art,  Chem.,  Alexandra 
Coll.  Exam.,  Hygiene.  Res.  40/.  to  60/. 

9138.  Math,  (high),  Classics  (standard  of  Lond. 
degree  pass,  and  Camb.  Locals),  Eng.  subj.  and 
Divinity,  Math,  and  Mathl.  Science  preferred. 
Age  28.  B.A.  Lond.,  Math.  Tripos  Camb.,  Girton 
14th  Sen.  Opt.,  Cert,  student  of  Girton  Coll.,  1st 
Cl.  S.K.  Science  and  Art  in  Animal  Phys.,  Mag., 
Elec.,  and  Physiog.  Res.  150/. ;  non-res.  200/.  to 
250/. 

9139.  Gen.  Eng.  subj,,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Math.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric.  Non- 
res.  (preferred)  30/.  to  40/. ;  res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9140.  Draw,  (all  styles,  landscape,  and  in  chalk  from 
cast),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.,  pastels  on  china, 
terra-cotta,  silk,  portrait  painting.  Age  52.  Student 
and  Silver  Medallist,  R.A.  Exhib.  Res.,  visit.,  or 
mutual  terms,  with  time  for  private  lessons. 

9141.  Piano,  Theory,  Eng.  subj.  Age  20.  Sen.  Hons. 
E.A.M.,  Cert.  Piano  Trin.  Coll.,  Sen.  Har.  and 
Theory  Cert.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  45/.  to 
55/. 

9142.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Nat. 
Sci.,  &c.,  Bot.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Matric.  Lond.  1st 
Div.,  Camb.  Higher  Local  Hon.  1st  Cl.,  S.K.  Bot., 
Nat.  Sci.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Ac.  Age  37.  13  years’ 
experience.  Head  Mistress-sliip. 

9143.  Fr.,  Draw.,  elem.  Mus.  Age  24.  Institutrice 
brevetee.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

9145.  Eng.  Lit.,&c.,  Arith.  (good),  Pol.  Econ.,  Bkkp., 
Mus.,  Fr.,  Dancing,  Calisth.  Age  23.  1st  Cl. C.P. 
Sp.  Mus.,  and  Geog.  Ees.  30/.  to  35/. 

9146.  Arith.  (good),  Alg.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (good), 
Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  29.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Res, 
in  Eng.  Family  (for  France  especially)  60/.  to  70/. 

9147.  Draw,  and  Paint.  (Still  groups  and  from 
Nature),  Ger.,  and  Mus.  (if  necessary — prefer  Art 
alone),  S.  K.  Art  Class  Teachers’  Cert,  with  Hon. 
part  of  3rd  or  highest  grade  Cert.  Non-res.  or 
Visiting. 

9148.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw.  Age  19.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.  Ees.,  mod.  salary  (Boys’  Sch.  preferred). 

9149.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sp.  Fr.,  and 
Nat.  Hist.  A. C.P.  in  Ger.,  S.K.  Phys.  Ees.  or 
non-res.  40/.  to  60/. 

9150.  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.,  Fr.  (good),  Draw.,  Mus., 
liar.,  Cl.  Sing.  Age  30.  Higher  Exam,  for  Mus., 
Trin.  Coll.  Certf.  Pianist,  C.P.,  Exam.  Fr.  Hon. 
for  A.C.P.  Sen.  Oxf.  Visiting. 

9151.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Sen. 
Camb.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Sp.  Hist,  and  Draw.  Lond. 
Matric.  Mornings.  40/.  to  50/.  Visiting  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Sat. 

9152.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (inclu;  Lang.,  Lit.,  Hist., 
and  fluent  convers.  acq.  abr.),  Geog.,  Arith.,  Sing. 
Age  31.  LL.A.  lion.,  Sen.  Edin.  Hon.  Daily  in 
Sch.  preferred.  120/.  to  130/.  Ees.  80/.,  for  Ninas. 

9152a.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw- 
Fancy  work.  Age  32.  85/.  non-res.,  or  res.  60/. 

9153.  Eng.  subj.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint  ’ 
Age  20,  Ees.  (fam.  preferred)  14/.,  and  laundress 

9154.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (good),  elem.  Draw., 
Alg.  and  Euc.  Age  22.  C.P.  and  Camb.  Local 
Teachers’  Certs.  Ees.  40/. ;  non-res.  60/.  to  70/. 

9154a.  Eng.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  '  Age  18. 
Nursery  Gov.  Ees.  12/.  and  laundress  (country 
preferred,  children  under  10). 

9155.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  29.  Home 
and  Col.  Camb.  Exten.  Non-res.  (afternoon)  20/. 

9157.  Eng.,  subj.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Has  prepared  pupils 
for  C.  P.  Exams.  Age  24.  Camb.  Higher  Local, 
Jun.  C.  P.  and  S.K.  Ees.  (school  preferred). 
From  40/. 

9158.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  22. 
1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Jun.  Camb  Head  or  Second  Eng. 
Gov.  in  good  School.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

9159.  Kindergarten  subj.  (all),  Bot.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Er.g.  subj.  Age  30.  Froebel  Higher  Cert.,  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  S.K.  Mod.  and  Freeh.  Draw.  Non-res. 
Morning,  40/.  Afternoon,  30/.  Daily,  60/  to  80/. 

9160.  Good  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.  and  Mus.,  Fr.,  Piano, 
Ndlwk.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Age  20.  Don. 
Camb.  Certs.,  IligherLnc.il  1st  Cl.  Hist.  60/.  to 
100/. 

9161.  Fr.  andjGer.  (fluent),  Eng.  subj.  Age  28. 
German  Pub.  Exam,  in  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  Res. 
90/.,  Non-res.  120/. 

9162.  Worn.  Econ.  Phvs.,  Geog.,  Fr.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Mus.  (vocal  and  instrum,).  Age  27.  LL.A.  St. 

I  Andrews.  Non-res  (if  possible),  not  less  than  75/. 
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ASPIN  ALL’S 

ENAMEL. 

“  SIMPLY  PERFECTION.” — Queen. 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  DORMITORIES,  SCHOOLROOMS,  AND 

FOR  ALL  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  AND  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


TINT  CARDS  FREE. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN  TINS,  OR 

FOR  BATHS,  Is.  9d. 


POST  FREE,  7d.,  Is. 
AND  3s.  6d.,  PROM 


6d.,  AND  3s.; 


WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 


“PARAGON  BLACK  VEIN  SCHOOL  SLATE.” 

(Registered  No.  411,158.) 


NOT  A  bent:. 

‘  FOB  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY  UNEQUALLED  !  ' 
‘  THE  BEST  SURFACED  SLATE  IN  THE  MARKET.  ' 

‘  IT  SEEMS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DETACH  THE  FRAMES.  ’ 

4  THEIR  NEATNESS  IS  A  GREAT  FEATURE.  ’ 

4  GENERAL  APPEARANCE  IS  A  CREDIT,  ’ 

4  IT  HAS  BEEN  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  THEIR 
‘IMPROVEMENT  ....  THEY  ARE  NOW  PERFECTION.’ 


School  Board  Clerks  and 
Schoolmasters  should  ap¬ 
ply  direct  to  the  Works 
for  Samples  of  this  Slate. 
Their  introduction  to  a 
School  will  ensure  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Walkington 
&  Co.  devote  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  its  manufacture, 
and  their  is  no  doubt  it  is 
THE 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

WALKINGTON  &  COMPANY, 

Hope  School  Slate  Works,  Hope  Street,  LEEDS. 

W.  &  CO.’S  INK  POWDER,  is.  6d.  per  Packet,  post  free.  TRY  IT. 

LONDON  AGENTS— WAKE  A  DEAN,  111  London  ltoad,  Condon,  S.E. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION.  BRITISH  SECTION,  CROUP  2.  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  SECTION  4.  ON  SALE  AT  THE  CALICNANI  LIBRARY,  224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 

Third  Edition.  Cloth,  430  pages.  Price  Is.  This  Edition  has  been  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  and  the  Pronunciation  thoroughly  Revised. 

CONVERSATIONAL  rE,ENTOH 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED  WITH  INTERLINEAR  PRONUNCIATION. 

By  ALFRED  HOLLOWAY  (who  was  assisted  by  Three  Competent  French  Professors) . 


LONDON :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  “  AUTHOR,”  Dunmore  House,  Bletcliley,  Bucks. 

“  Everyone  who  desires  to  become  proficient  in  the  French  language,  without  having  to  go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  will  find  this  work  simply  invaluable. 
1  nlike  many  conversational  and  other  manuals  which  are  published  with  a  view  of  instilling  the  elements  of  French,  but  which,  alas!  are  so  often  found  wanting  when  t lie 
student  puts  his  acquirements  to  the  test,  this  ‘  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French,’  by  the  happy  idea  of  interlinear  pronunciation,  at  once  enables  the  reader  to  easily 
render  correctly  the  most  difficult  French  phrases.  So  that  with  the  aid  of  this  work  there  need  he  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  French  without  the 
aul  ol  a  lonelier,  ft  ram  mu  r,  or  other  help.  We  can,  therefore,  with  every  confidence  recommend  all  American  travellers  and  tourists  generally  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
useful  book  before  commencing  their  continental  peregrinations.  In  fact,  the  merits  of  this  4  Lexicon  of  Conversational  French  ’  need  but  he  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  thousands  of  English-speaking  pleasure  seekers,  who  will  wend  their  way  l’aris-ward  this  year  on  account  of  the  exhibition,  to  be  appreciated.” — The  American 
Traveller. 

]Vc  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  booh,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  matter  contained  therein  is  just  that  required  by  travellers,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  useful  preparation  for  a  continental  tour  than  a  diligent  study  of  this  book.  The  author  has  used  the  book  himself  successfully  with  his  pupils,  and 
he  is  fully  justified  in  promising  rapid  progress  in  Practical  French  to  those  making  a  diligent  use  of  the  volume.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

For  Terms  Apply  to  Author. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL 

Text-Books  suitable  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Examinations. 


SHAKESPEARE - THE  TEMPEST.  Edited  by  K.  Deiohton,  M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Globe  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


SCOTT - M  ARM  I  ON.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

TENNYSON - THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OP  LOHD  TENNYSON.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  (id.  School  Edition  in  four  parts.  2s.  6d.  each.  Part  III. 

Contains — Launcelot  and  Elaine  ;  Guinevere  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 

MACMILLAN’S  GEOGRAHHICAL  SERIES.— Edited  by  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.— New  volume. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OP  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.  Edin.  With  Illustrations.  Grown  Svo.  3s.  (id. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OP  EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS.  Including  Alternative  Proofs,  together  with  Additional  Theorems  and  Exercises,  Classified  and  Arranged.  By  II.  S.. 
Hall,  M. A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M. A.,  Masters  of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College.  Book  I.,  Is.  Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d.  Books  I.-I\.,  3s.  Books 
III.— VI,,  3s.  Books  I.-VL,  4s.  (id.  Book  XI.,  in  the  press. 

MACMILLAN’S  COURSE  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  G.  E.  Fasnaciit.  First  Course.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Key  in  the  press. 


The  Shorter  G-lobe  Readers.  Edited  by  A.  F. 
Murison,  sometime  Master  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  With  Illustrations.  Globe  Svo. 

Primer  I .  (48  pp.)  3d.  Stand. 111. ...(lTSpp.)ls. 

Primer  II .  (IS  pp.)  3d.  1  Stand.  IV.  ,.(lS2pp.)ls. 

Standard  I.  ...  (92  pp.)  6d.  j  Stand.  V.  ...(210pp.)ls.3d. 
Standard  II. ...(124  pp.)  9d.  |  Stand.  VI.  ,..(228pp.)ls.6d. 

English  Grammar.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris.  ISuio.  Is. 

Exercises  oil  Morris’s  Primer  of  English 
Grammar.  By  John  Wetherell,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 
English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.,  and  II.  C.  Bowen,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English 
Grammar,  containing  Accidence  and  Word-Forma¬ 
tion.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  2s.  Gd. 

Primer  of  English  Composition.  By  Professor 
Niciiol.  ISmo.  Is. 

Scott— Mar mion :  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Globe  Svo.  ,1s. 

Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  Rev.  Sror- 
ford  Brooke,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thompson.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  coloured  Maps.  ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 
A  History  of  England  for  Beginners*  By  Ara¬ 
bella  B.  Buckley.  With  Maps.  Globe  Svo.  3s. 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John 
Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps.  Crown 
Svo.  Ss.  Gd.  144th  Thousand. - 
Also,  in  Four  Parts.  I.  607 — 1200.  II.  1201 — 1553.  III. 
1540 — 1689.  IV.  16G0 — 1873.  Eacli  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  portion  of  Mr.  Tait’s  Analysis.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  each. 

[Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  ready ;  Part.  IV.  immediately. 

Analysis  of  English  History.  Based  on  Green’s 
“Short  History  of  the  English  People.”  By  C.  W.  A. 
Tait,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3b*  Gd. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A  Practical  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  n.iC  of  Teachers.  By  Archibald  Geikie, 
•F.R.S.,  &c.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

An  Elementary  Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

By  the  same  Author.  ISmo.  Is. 

A  Geography  of  Europe.  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 

]In  the  press. 

The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  21  Maps  in 
Colours,  fly  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Is. 
Glass-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition  (thoroughly  revised  in  18S9),with  Eighteen 
Coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  Svo,  sewed.  3s.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
A  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Islands. 
By  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice  Stopford 
Green.  With  Maps.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s. 

Easy  Arithmetical  Exercises  for  Beginners. 
By  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  2s.  With 
Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  J. 

Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.  New  Edition.  4s.  Oil. 
Buies  and  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Dalion,  M.A.  WithAnswers.  ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Containing  more  than  7,000  original 
Examples.  By  S.  Pedley.  5s.  Also  in  Two  Parts, 
2s.  Gd.  each. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  Key,  Ss.  Gd. 
Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Globe  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  Or  in 
Two  Parts  : — Part  I.,  up  to  and  including  Practice 
with  Answers,  2s.  Part  II.,  witli  Answers  and  1,000 
additional  Examples  for  Exercise,  3s.  Key,  10s.  Gd. 
Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  A  School  Class-Book 
of  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  the  same.  Globe 
Svo,  2s.  Gd.  Key  nearly  ready. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  By  II.  S'.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight, 
B.A.  Globe  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic  for  National  and 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith, 
M.A.  ISmo  cloth.  Or  separately,  Part  I.,  2d.  ; 
Part  II.,  3d. ;  Part  III.,  7d.  ;  Answers,  Gd.  With 
Answers,  Is.  6d.  Key,  ISmo.  4s.  Gd. 


Buies  and  Examples  in  Algebra.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Dalton,  M.A.  Part  I.,  2s.  Part  II.,  2s.  Gd. 
Key  to  Part  I.,  7s.  Gd. 

Algebraical  Exercises.  Progressively  arranged. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C.  H.  Cheyne, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  2s.  Gd. 

Solutions  and  Hints  for  the  Above.  By  Rev. 

W.  Failes.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  Isaac  Todhunter,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  ISmo.  2s.  (3d.  Key,  Gs.  Gd. 
Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A. 
Globe  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  Key,  10s.  Gd. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  By  II.  S.  Hall, 
M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  ,  Globe 
Svo.  3s.  Gil.  With  Answers',  4s.  Gd. 

Algebraical  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  To  accompany  Elementary  Algebra.  By 
the  same  Authors.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2s.  Gd. 
Higher  Algebra.  A  sequel  to  Elementary  Algebra  for 
Schools.  By  the  same  Authors.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd  Key,  10s. 'Gd. 

Euclid.  Book  T.  and  II.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Dodg- 
son,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  For  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 
New  Edition,  ISmo.  3s.  Gd.  Key,  6s.  6d. 

First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.  By  J.  Thorn¬ 
ton.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  Gd.  Key,  10s.  Gd. 
Macmillan’s  Latin  Course.  Globe  Svo.  First  Part. 
By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  341  pp.  Globe  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  Part  II. 

[7a  the  press. 

Macmillan’s  Shorter  Latin  Course.  By  the 

same  Author.  Being  an  abridgment  of  Macmillan’s 
Latin  Course,  First  Part.  Globe  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

A  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan, 
M.A.  Fcap.  Svo.-  Is.  Gd. 

First  Steps  to  Latin  Frose  Composition.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  Rust,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd.  Kev,  3s.  Gd. 
Short  Exercises  in  Latin  Frose  Composition. 
By  the  Rev.  II.  Belcher,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ISmo.  Part  I., 
Is.  Gd.  ;  Key,  3s.  Gd.  Part  II.,  2s.  ;  Key,  3s. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises.  Arranged  for 
Beginners.  By  AVilliam  AVelch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  K.  Macaulay  Eicke, 

B. A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Latin  Frose  Exercises  based  upon  Caesar’s 
Gallic  War.  With  a  Classification  of  Cesar's 
Chief  Phrases,  and  Grammatical  Notes  on  Cesar's 
Usages.  By  Clement  Br vans.  2s.  Gd.  Key,  4s.  Gd. 
Latin  Prose  after  the  Best  Authors.  By  F.  P. 
Simpson,  B.A.  Part  I.  Caesarian  Prose.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  2s.  Gd.  Kf.y,  0s. 

A  Latin  Header.  By  H.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 
Eutropius.  An  Easy  Latin  Reading  Book.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Beginners.  AVith  Notes,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabulary.  By  AV.  AVelch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Phaedrus— Select  Fables.  Adapted  for  the  use  of 
Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary, 
By  A.  S.  Walpole,  _M.  A.  ISmo.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Book  I.,  Is.  Gd.  ;  II.  and  III.,  Is.  Gd.  ; 
IV.,  Is.  Gd.  ;  V.,  Is.  Gd  ;  VII.,  Is.  Gd. 

- The  Helvetian  War.  Being  Selections 

from  Book  L  of  the  Gallic  AVar.  AVith  Notes,  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  A'ocabularv.  By  AV.  Welch,  M.A.,  and 

C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Cicero— The  Catiline  Orations.  Edited,  after 
Halm,  by  Prof.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  3s.  Gd. 

- Fro  Lege  Manilla.  By  the  same.  2s.  Gd. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  by  AV.  AV.  Capes. 

M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 
Virgil— Aeneid.  Book  II.  Edited,  with  Notes. and 
Vocabulary,  by  T.-  E.  Page,  M.A.  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

- Book  A’.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabul  \ry, 

by  Rev.  A.  Calvert.  ISmo.  is.  Gd. 

- -  Book  VII.  AVith  Notes  and  A'ocabularv,  by 

Rev.  A.  Calvert.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd.  [Just  Ready. 


Virgil. — Aeneid.  Rook  IX.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 
ISmo.  Is.  (id. 

JEschylus.— Prometheus  Vinctus.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  A’ocabulaiiy,  by  Rev.  II.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Homer — Iliad.  Book  I.  Edited  by  John  Bond,  M.A. 
and  A.  S.  AValpole,  M.A.  AVith  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Horace— Odes.  Books  I.  to  IV.  and  Carmen 
Seculare.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Gs.  ;  or  separately,  2s.  each. 

- Odes.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Edited 

by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  AVith  A'ocabulaiues.  ISmo. 
Is.  Gd.  each. 

Xenophon— The  Anabasis.  Books  I.  to  IV.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Profs.  AV.  AV.  Goodwin  and  J.  AV.  White.  5s. 
Macmillan’s  Greek  Course.  First  Greek 
Grammar.  By  AV.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
New  Edition.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 

- -—  Easy  Lessons  in  Greek  Accidence.  By 

H.  G.  Underhill.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 

- Greek  Headers.  Stories  and  Legends. 

AA'itli  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises.  By  F.  II. 
Colson,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  3s. 

First  Lessons  in  French.  I?y  H.  Courtliope 
Bowen,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Is. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Course.  By  G. 
Eugene  Fasnaciit.  1.  First  Year,  Is.  II.  Second 
Year,  2s.  III.  Third  Year,  2s.  Gd.  Keys, 4s.  Gd.  each. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Readers. 
By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

I.  First  Year,  2s.  Gd.  II.  Second  Year,  2s.  Gd. 

A  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for  Schools. 

By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language.  (Freneli-English  and  English-Frencli.) 
Adapted  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Profnsn«*w* 
Elwall.  By  Gustave  Masson.  Csowu  Svo.  Gs. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course.  By 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  I.  First  Year,  Is.  Gd.  11.  Second 
Year,  3s.  Gd.  Keys,  4s.  (id.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Headers. 

By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  I.  First  Year.  2s.  Gd. 

A  Compendious  German  and  English  Diction¬ 
ary.  By  Prof.  Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  7s.  Gd. 

PRIMARY  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  READERS. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  complete  Vocabularies. 

Cornaz  —  Nos  Enfants  et  Leurs  Amis.  Par 

S.  Cornaz.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Exercises,  by  Edith  Harvey.  Globe  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

De  Maistre— La  Jeune  Sihei’ienne  et  le  L6- 
preux  de  la  Cite  d’Aoste.  ByS.  Barlet.  Is.  Gd. 
French  Life  in  Letters.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 

Witli  Notes  on  Idioms,  &c.  Is.  Gd. 

Grimm— Kinder  und  Hausm&rchen.  By  G.  E. 

Fasnacht.  New  Edition  with  Exercises.  2s.  Gd. 

Hauff— Die  Karavane.  By  H.  Hager,  Ph.D.  New 
Edition  with  Exercises,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  3s. 

La  Fontaine— Select  Fables.  By  L.  M.  Mokiartv, 
B.A.  2s. 

Perrault,  Contes  de  Fees.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  Illustrated,  is. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Botany-  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4s.  Gel. 
Chemistry.  By  Sir  II.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  4s.  Gd. 
Chemical  Problems,  adapted  to  the  same.  By  Prof. 

Thorpe.  With  Key.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
Experimental  Physics,  Questions  and  Exam¬ 
ples  inPhysics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Lomvv, 
F.R.A.S.,  &e.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Course  of  Natural  Science  for  use  in  Schools. 

By  the  same  Author.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 

Physical  Geography.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  4s.  Gd. 
Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S.  4s.  Gd. 
Physiology.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  4s.  Gd. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism-  By  Professor  S.  P. 

Thompson.  Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  <M. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  With  Ques¬ 
tions.  By  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett.  2s.  Gd. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS,  1889  90. 


THE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR.  Revised  for  1890. 
ENGLISH— Annotated  Editions— 

ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  From  800  to~) 


[ Preparing . 
Editor  or  Author,  s.  d. 


1001  A.  d.  Two  Texts,  CCCC 173  and  Bodl.  Laud  >- 
633.  Edited,  with  Notes  &  complete  Vocabulary  ) 
BACON’S  ESSAYS.  With  Dissertation  and  Notes ... 
GRAY’S  POEMS.  With  Lite,  Appendix,  and  Notes 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Book  I.  Notes,  kc. 


R.  F.  Davis,  D.Litt. 
(Lond.). 

J.  Devey,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  Mitfokd. 

_ _  ,  C.  P.  Mason,  F.C.P. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  MERCHANT  of  VENICE  (No  Text)  [  T‘  (Jj^E^T’ 

„  HENRY  V. 

„  TEMPEST 

„  MACBETH 

„  HAMLET 

ENGLISH— Class-Books— 

FIRST  NOTIONS  OF  GRAMMAR.  47th  Thousand 

OUTLINES  OF  GRAMMAR.  7lst  Thousand  . 

SHORTER  GRAMMAR.  34th  Thousand  . 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR..  125th  Thousand  . . 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  pF 

SENTENCES . (Published,  recently) 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  &  ANALYSIS.  17th  Thpus. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  22nd  Edition . 


1  0 


C.  P.  Mason,  F.C.P.  0 


Dr.  Ernest  Adams. 


LATIN— Texts  only — 

C/ESAR-DE  BELLO  GALLICO  . 

CICERO — DE  SENECTUTE  et  DE  AMICITI4  ct 

EPISTOLAE  SELECTAE.  1  vol . 

HORATIUS  . 

JUVENAL  et  PE  RSI  US . 

LUCRETIUS  . 

SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CAT1L1NA  et  JUGURTIL 

TERENTI  COMOEDIAE  . 

VERGILIUS . 


G.  Long,  M.A. 


A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A. 
G.  Long,  M.A. 

Dr.  Wagner. 

J.  Conington,  M.A. 


1  G 


f'ith  ) 


George  Long,  M.A. 


LATIN— Annotated  Editions— 

C.ESAR-DE  BELLO  GALLICO  (Complete) 

,,  ,,  „  Book  I.  ( 

Vocabulary  by  W.  F.  R.  Shili.eto,  M.A.)  j 
„  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I.  to  ill... 

;;  ;;  Vi.ltyh.  ;; 

Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Maps  $  ^uv‘  ^ Compton 

CICERO-DE  SENECTUTE . . .  George  Long,  M.A.  1 

DE  AMICITIA . .  „  1 

HORACE.  (Complete)  . . J .  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  3 

,,  ODES.  Book  I.  (With  Vocabulary  by)  - 

W.  F.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.)  . i . )  ”  1 

„  ODES 


SATIRES,  EPISTLES,  &c . 

LIVY.  Book  II . 

SALLUST-JUGURTIIA . G.L( 

VIRGIL-ECLOGUES,  GEORGICS,  and  ,EN 

Books  I.  to  IV . 

„  JENEID.  Books  V.  to  XII.  ... 

,,  „  Book  I.  (Vocabulary  by  W.  F.  7 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.)  . . S 

„  „  I.  &  II.,  III.  &  IV.  In  t  vols. 

„  „  V.  and  VI.  In  1  vol . . . 

VII.  and  VIII.,  IX.  aid  X.,  j 


2 

J.  Pkendeville.  1 
ng,  M.A..&  J.G.  Frazer,  M.A.  2 
EID,  (  Prof.  Conington’s  7. 
.(  Edition  Abridged.  } 


XI.  and  XII.  In  3  vo|s. 

LATIN— Class-Books— 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN  PROSE 
(Key  to  the  above,  for  Tutors  only,  4s.  Gd.) 

“The  introduction  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
teacher  of  Latin.”— Guardian. 

SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  16th  Edition . .  J.  Hewitt  Key,  . M.A. 


ECLOGAE  LATINAE.  New  Edition 


Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A. 


plianici,  1550.  Editio  Major.  With  additional  j-  L  U-  Y  ‘ 
Readings  and  References.  Small  Post  8vo . ) 


4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4  G 


LATIN  PROSE  CONSTRUING  LESSONS.  Dth  Ed.  Prof.  A.. I.  Church, M.A. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES.  2nd  Edition,  rev  sed  ...  A.  M.M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  (for  Unseen  Translation)  ,, 

LATIN  “UNSEEN  PAPERS.”  Prose  and  Verse.  7  m  ™  , 

5th Edition . t . j  1-  Collins,  M.A.  2 

GREEK— Texts- 

J3SCHYLUS .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2 

EURIPIDES.  3  Vols .  each  2 

HERODOTUS.  2  Vols.  . j.  G.  Blakesley,  D.D.  each  2 

HOMERI  ILIAS.  I— XII .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  1 

SOPHOCLES  .  „  2 

THUCYDIDES.  2  Vols. .  . J.  G.  Donaldson,  D.D.  each  2 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI . J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B.  1 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAECE,  Textus  Ste-A  v 

nlioviini  1  RRD  T?rl5fi/\  Hfnlnu  WIiL _ 1  (  i  •  XL.  A.  oCRIVENERj 

.C.L.,  LL.D.  7 


4 

1 

each  1 
2 

each  1  6 


0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

G 

G 

6 

U 


Prof.  Nettleship.  3  0 


GREEK— Annotated  Editions— 

rESCHYLUS— AGAMEMNON,  PERSAE,  EUME-A 

NIDES,aPROMETHEUS  VINCTUS,  SEPTEM  j- F.A.PaleYjLL.D.  each  1 

ARISTOPHANES — PLUTUS  .  Dr.  Holden.  2 

EURIPIDES— HECUBA,  ALCESTIS,  BACCHrE,') 

MEDEA,  PHCENISSrE,  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAU-  >-F. A. Paley, LL.D.  each  1 

ItlS  . ) 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  I.  to  VI.  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2 


GREEK— Annotated  Editions— continued.  Editor  or  Author,  s.  d. 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  VII.  to  XI l .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2  6 

„  „  Books  XIII  to  XXIV.  ( Biblio-X  n 

theca  Classicci)  }  ^ 

PLATO— APOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES  and  CRLTO  .'  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2  G 

SOPHOCLES— ANTIGONE,  ELECTRA,  ®DIPUS717  .  PlTrTTT  ti  i  tx 
COLONEUS,  AJAX  . j F.A.Paley,LL.D.  each  1  G 

„  PHILOCTETES,  TRACIIINIiE .  „  each  2  6 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  VI . Prof. T.AV. Dougan,  M.  A .  3  G 

XENOPHON— ANABASIS.  Book  I . J.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.  1  G 

,,  „  ,,  II.  and  III .  „  16 

„  „  „  IV.  and  V .  „  16 

„  CYROPiEDIA.  Books  I.  and  II....  G.  M.  GonnAM,  M.A.  ca.  1  6 

,,  ,,  Books  V.  and  VI.  ...  ,,  16 

„  HELLENICS.  Book  II . Rev.L.D.DowDALL,M.A.,B.D.  2  0 

„  MEMORABILIA .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3  0 

GREEK— Class  Books— 

RUDIMENTS  of  ATTIC  CONSTRUCTION  and 

IDIOM . Rev. W.C.  Compton, M.A.  3  0 

“  Clear  and  concise.”— Atheneeum. 

ANALECTA  GRAECA.  New  Edition .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  2  0 

GREEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective.  8th  Edit.  J.  S.  Baird.  2  6 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Selections.  2ndEd.,  revised  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  2  6 
GREEK  “UNSEEN  PAPERS.”  Prose  and  Verse 
3rd  Edition  . : . 


T.  Collins,  M.A. 


3  0 


F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  each  0 
„  1 

,,  each  0 

,,  each  0 


A.  Gosset,  M.A. 


FRENCH— Annotated  Editions— 

CORNEILLE — HORACE,  LE  CID,  POLYEUCTE 

L  A  FONTAINE’S  FABLES.  18th  Edition  . 

MOLIERE— LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES,  LE  BOUR¬ 
GEOIS  GENTILHOMME . 

RACINE— IPHIGENIE . 

FRENCH  — Class-Books— 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  9Sth  Thousand . 

SECOND  ,,  ,,  47tli  Thousand  . 

(Key  to  the  above  two  books,  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.) 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  45th  Thousand 
FRENCH  PROSE  COM  POSITION.  17th  Thousand 
(Key,  6s.) 

„  PROSODY  . 

GERMAN— Annotated  Editions— 

BENEDIX — Dr.  WESPE.  With  Vocabulary  .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE— HERMANN  and  DOROTHEA  .  E.  Bell,  M.A. 

GUTZKOW’S  ZOPF  UNI)  SCIIWERT  .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

FREYTAG— DIE  J OURN ALISTEN . 

SCHILLER— MAID  OF  ORLEANS .  Dr.  Wagner. 

„  MARIA  STUART .  V.  Kastner,  B.-6s-L. 

WALLENSTEIN’S  TOD . .  Dr.BucHHEiM. 

GERMAN— Class  Books— 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  READER  .  Prof.  Lange. 

CONCISE  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  (Elementary). 

„  ,,  (Advanced) . 

PROGRESSIVE  EXAMINATION  COURSE  (Ele.) 

„  „  „  (Inter.) 

„  „  „  (Adv.) 

GERMAN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  12th  Edition  Dr.  Buchheim. 


3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 


4 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  SCHOOLS.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior 

Mathematical  Master  at  Charterhouse  School.  5th  Edition . 

TRIGONOMETRY,  INTRODUCTION  to  PLANE.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A. 

3rd  Edition .  4 

CONIC  SECTIONS  treated  Geometrically.  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  7th 
Editions.  (SOLUTIONS,  4s.)  . 4 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  - 

HYDROSTATICS,  ELEMENTARY.  W.  II.  Besant,  D.Sc.  13th  Edition  4 
DYNAMICS,  ELEMENTARY.  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Physical 

Science  College,  Newcastle.  Gtli  Edition .  G 

HEAT,  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  4th 

Edition,  Revised .  4 

OPTICS,  GEOMETRICAL.  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.  3rd  Edition .  4 

BOTANY- 

THE  BOTANIST’S  POCKET  BOOK.  W.  R.  Hayward.  0th  Edition  ..  1 

GEOLOGY- 

STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  A.  J.  Jukes- 

Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S .  6 

STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  OF  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne,  B. A.,  F.G.S. 


(Key  to  Parts  1  and  2,  2nd  Edit.,  3s. ;  to  Parts  3  and  4,  4s. 

MATHEMATICS- 

ARITHMETIC.  With  nearly  8,000  Examples.  C.  Pendlebuuy,  M.A., 

Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Third 
Edit.,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  or  without  Answers  4  6 

„  In  Two  Parts,  each  .  2  6 

,,  The  Examples  (without  Answers)  in  a  separate.  Volume  ...  3  0 

Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  is  extensively  used  in  the  large  Public  Schools 

and  Colleges. 

ARITHMETIC.  C.  Elree,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Rugby 

School.  13th  Edition  .  3  6 

ALGEBRA.  C.  Elsee.  7th  Edition  .  4  0 

,,  Examples  in.  W.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.,  and  II.  Prowde 

Smith,  M.A.  4th  Edition .  3  G 

GEOMETRY— 

EUCLID.  Books  I.— VI.,  and  Parts  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  Horace 

Deighton,  M.A .  4 

,,  Books  I.  and  II.  Separate  .  2 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  (for  Masters  only) 


6 

0 

0 

6 

G 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  Cambridge 


“An  admirably  planned  and  well-executed  handbook.” — Journal  of  Education. 

DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Bonnechose. — Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Intro¬ 
duction,  and  Commentary.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Moliere. — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Comedie-Ballet 

en  Cinq  Actes.  (1670.)  With  a  Life  of  MoliOre,  and  Grammatical  and  Philo¬ 
logical  Notes.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Hauff. — Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  By  Karl  Hermann  Bkeul, 

M.A.,  Ph.i).,  University  Lecturer  iu  German.  3s. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Com.  II.  III.  With 

Maps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College.  2s. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeueidos  Liber  VII.  Edited,  witli 

Notes,  by  A.  Sum  wick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 

J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 

M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  Gd. 

Tlie  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Book  V.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College.  2s. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  X.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College.  2s.  fid. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction. 

By  H.  R.  Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  [, Shortly . 


Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction, 

and  Maps,  by  E.  S.  Shuckiiurgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  4s. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  I).  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  Concise  and  Explana¬ 

tory.  By  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.  Crown  4to,  Gs. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon 

F.  W.  Farrar.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby, 

D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  SI. A.,  late  Fellow  ol  Trinity  College.  2s.  fid. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians.  Ry  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  M.A.  2s.  fid. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GJIEEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  6s. 


SUBJECTS  FOR 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS. 

DECE3IBER,  1S80. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.  and  V.  With  a 
Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  SI. A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Com.  III.  With 

Slaps  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  SI. A.,  Fellow  ol'  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  Is.  fid. 

- Comment.  I.,  II.,  HI.  By  tlie  same  Editor.  3s. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps. 

By  SI.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  fid. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Lib.  II.,  V.,  and  VII. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Is.  fid.  each. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  SI. A.,  SI.B. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work. 

By  SI.  SI.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS*  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleae,  D.D. 

With  Two  Slaps.  2s.  fid, 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With 

Slap.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev. 

A.  Carr,  SI. A.  SVitli  Two  Slaps.  2s.  fid. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W. 

Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  fid. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Bv  the  Rev.  Professor  Lusiby, 

D.D.  SVitli  Four  Slaps.  4s.  fid. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  tlie  Rev.  A. 
Carr,  M.A.  4s.  fid. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W. 

Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  Gs. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby, 

D.D.  6s.  J  ’ 


SUBJECTS  FOR 

OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY,  1890. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.  By  J.  Adam,  SI. A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College.  3s.  fid, 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Liber  VI.  Edited,  with 

Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  SI.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Chris! i  College, 
Oxford.  Is.  fid. 

Gai  luli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico  Comment  III.  With 

Slaps  and  English  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  SI.A.,  Fellow  of  Slagdaleue 
College.  Is.  fid. 

— -  Comment.  IV.  and  V.,  b>  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 

SI.  S.  Dimsdale,  SI.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College.  2s.  fid. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLK  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES- 

General  Editor  :  J.  J.  S.  Pekowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleae,  D.D. 

2s.  fid. 

Tlie  same  with  Greek  Text,  and  notes  by  tlie  same  Editor.  4s.  fid. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Rev.  Prof.  Lusiby,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 

Tlie  same  with  Greek  Text,  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  6s. 

First  Epistle  to  the  Coi*inthians.  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  2s. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text,  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  3s. 


A  Manual  of  Cursive  Shorthand.  By  Hugh  L.  CaLlen- 

dar,  SI.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pages  i. — iv.  +  l— 124.  Extra 
leap.  Svo,  clotli  back.  Price  2s. 

The  Primer  of  Cursive  Shoi’tliand.  A  complete  practical 

exposition  of  the  system,  arranged  so  as  to  bo  convenient  for  reference,  and 
suitable  as  a  class-book  for  beginners.  It  does  not  contain  the  “phonetic 
notation,”  or  the  controversial  portions  of  the  “  Manual.”  32  pp.  Price  fid. 

\_In  the  press. 

Heading  Practice.  Easy  Extracts  for  Beginners. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Part  I.  The  Gospel  according-  to  St.  Mark. 

Price  3d.  each  (8  pp.  of  Shorthand,  equal  to  about  20  pp.  of  print). 

[ Preparing , 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 

London.-  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Casibridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Aye  Maria  Lane ;  Glasgow:  263  Argyle  St. 
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CLASS  LIST 

OF  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


[ Throughout  the  List  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality .] 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

for  intending-  Teachers. 

Chapman, Miss  A.  Mrs.  Byers,  Victoria  College, 
S.  Belfast. 

Hamlet,  J.  G.  Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  Cpllege, 
Salop. 

Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 
Paignton.  \ 

Triidinger,MissC.  Miss  Griffiths,  Girls’  High  S., 


Spring  Gi’ove,  Islewor 


PRISES. 

General  Proficiency . 

1.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  $chool, 

( Isbister  Prize.)  Hastings. 

2.  Dale,  H.  H.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Tollfngton 

(Pinches  Prize.)  Park  College,  N. 

3.  Smythe,  H.  J.  Mr.Lees,Boys’College  anjl High 

School,  Southampton 
("Berry,  Miss  E.  Miss  Cheveley,  The  Cjollege, 

4.  Huddersfield. 

(^Cammock,  R.  Very  Rev.  T.  A.  Burge,  jVmple- 

forth  College,  York. 


h. 


1.  Smythe,  H.  J. 

2.  Fewings,  R.  J. 


Mathematics.* 

Mr.  Lees,  Boys’  College  and 
High  School,  Southampton. 
Mr.  West,  Cheltenhan  High 
School  for  Boys. 


Classics. 

1.  Cruttwell,  H.  M.  Rev.  II.  E.  Sanderson,  King 
Edward’s  School,  Batlr. 


2.  Bailey,  G.  C.  Rev.  Dr.  Conway,  St 


Mary’s 


College,  Woolhampton. 

English  Subjects,  f 

1.  Smythe,  H.  J.  Mr.  Lees,  Boys’  College  and 

High  School,  Southampton 

2.  Wood,  Miss  E.M.  Mrs.  Bishop,  Claremont  House, 

Notting  Hill. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages. % 

1.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Manuk,  I’.  P,  C.  Private  tuition. 

Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Rickards,  E.  H.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 


Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  'IIisiory , 

1.  Godsmark,  Miss  Mrs.  Simon, Wintersdorf,  South- 
F.  M.  port. 


\\ .  W.  Gibberd,  University  School,  Hastings,  was 
disqualified  for  the  1st  Prize  for  Mathematics,  having 
obtained  it  at  a  previous  examination  ;  and  Miss  C. 
Trlidiuger,  Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove,  Isle- 
worth,  was  disqualified  by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for 
Mathematics. 

t  J-  G-  Hamlet,  Wellington  College,  Salop,  was  dis¬ 
qualified  by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  English  Subjects. 

t  Miss  M.  S.  Smith,  private  tuition,  was  disqualified 
by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

§  Miss  M.  S.  Smith,  Private  tuition,  was  disqualified 
by  age  for  the  Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 


List  of  the  Candidates  who  were  First  and 
Second  in  each  Subject  of  Examination. 

Scripture  History. 

1.  Smith,  Miss  M.  S.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Godsmark,  Miss  Airs.  Simon, Wintersdorf,  South- 

F.  M.  port. 

English  Language. 

1.  Triidinger, Miss  C.  Miss  Griffiths,  Girls’  High  S., 

Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

2.  Dale,  H.  H.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Tollington  Park 

College,  N. 

English  History. 

1.  Hamlet,  J.  G.  Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 

Salop. 

2.  Smythe,  II.  J.  Mr.  Lees,  Boys’  College  and 

High  School,  Southampton. 

Geography. 

1.  Fawcett,  R.  Mr,  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 

Algebra. 

1.  Triidinger, Miss  C.  Miss  Griffiths,  Girls’  High  S., 

Spring  Grove,  Islew-orth. 

2.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

Euclid. 

1.  Triidinger, Miss  C.  Miss  Griffiths,  Girls’  High  S., 

Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 
f  Chapman,  Miss  Mrs.  Byers,  Victoria  College, 

2.  ■{  A.  S.  Belfast. 

^Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 
Hastings. 

Trigonometry . 

f  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 
1.  ■{  Hastings. 

I^Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 
Paignton. 

Mechanics. 

1.  Rickards,  E.  H.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School 

Hastings. 

2.  Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 

Book -keeping . 

Mr.  Vinter,  Woodhouse  Grove 
School,  Apperley  Bridge. 
Glover,  B.  H.  Mr.  Anthony,  Collegiate  School, 
Belper. 

Hannam,  J.  D.  Mr.  Vinter,  Woodhouse  Grove 
School,  Apperley  Bridge. 
Smythe,  H,  J.  Mr.Lees,Boys’College  and  High 
School,  Southampton. 

^Stewart,  P.  M.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 
Hastings. 

Mensuration . 

Hamlet,  J.  G.  Mr.  Bailey,  Wellington  College, 
Salop. 

Happold,  C.  Mr.  Speight, Commercial  School, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Harrison,  E.  It.  Air.  Thornhill,  Oxford  House 
School,  St.  Albans. 


1.  Smith,  IT.  W. 


2.  < 


French. 

1.  Laumonier,  Miss  Private  tuition. 

L.  A.  V. 

2.  Smith,  Miss  M.  S.  Private  tuition. 

German. 

1.  Smith,  Miss  M.  S.  Private  tuition. 

f  Disteli,  Miss  M.  Miss  Willoughby,  Queen’s  Col- 

2.  d,  lege,  Wood  Green. 

l^Tressler,  A.  W.  Mr.  Kirk,  University  School, 
Stroud  Green,  N. 

Italian, 

1.  Charbonier,0.  N.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Gibberd,  W.  W.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

Spanish. 

1.  Cepa,  E.  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Tooting  College 

School. 

2.  Lasala,  A.  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Tooting  College 

School. 

Latin, 

1.  Cruttwell,  H.  M.  Rev.  H.  E.  SandersoD,  King 

Edward’s  School,  Bath. 

2.  Bailey,  G.  C.  Rev.  Dr.  Conway,  St.  Mary’s 

College,  Woolhampton. 

Greek, 

1.  Cruttwell,  H.  M.  Rev.  H.  E.  Sanderson,  King 

Edward’s  School,  Bath. 

2.  Ilawson,  O.  M.  Air.  Haysman,  Anglo-French 

College,  Finchley  Road. 

Experimental  Physics. 

1.  Triidinger, Miss  C.  Miss  Griffiths,  Girls’  High  S., 

Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

2.  Chapman,  Aliss  Mrs.  Byers,  Victoria  College, 

A.  S.  Belfast. 

Chemistry. 

1.  Raymer,  R.  R.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 

2.  Hamlet,  J.  G.  Air.  Bailey,  Wellington  College, 

Salop. 

Natural  History. 

1.  Parry,  H.  W.  Mr.  Savage,  Seaford  College. 

f  Rickards,  E.  H.  Air.  Stewart,  University  School, 

2.  ■{  Hastings. 

(_  White,  J.  S,  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 
Hastings. 

Drawing . 

1.  Hodgson,  Miss  Miss  Smith,  The  Manse,  Alal- 

M.  C.  vern  Wells. 

2.  Aulton,  Miss  AI.  Private  tuition. 

Music. 

1.  AIcGowan.  Miss  Mrs.  Simon, Wintersdorf, South- 
A.  G.  port. 

{Cammock,  R.  Very  Rev.  T.  A.  Burge,  Ample  • 
forth  College,  York. 

Puzey,  Miss  AI.  Aliss  Masterman,  Heathfield 
J.  House,  Norton. 

Political  Economy. 

1.  AIoore,MissK.V.AI.C.  Private  study. 

f  Benn,  Miss  A.  Miss  Johnson,  All  Saints,  Iligh- 
2  M.  R.  gate,  Middle  Class  School. 

S  Buckle,  Miss  G.  Miss  AIcBean,  Camperdown. 
West  Dulwich. 

tMabbs,  Miss  B.  Miss  Mills,  Stroud  Green  High 
AI.  School  for  Girls,  N. 
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GENEBAL  CLASS  LIST— BOYS. 

-In  the  following  lists,  the  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special 

Certificate  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : 


a. 

al. 

bk. 

ch. 

d. 


=  Arithmetic. 

=  Algebra. 

=  Bookkeeping. 
=  Chemistry. 

=  Drawing. 


e.  =  English. 

ger 

=  Gorman. 

ms.  =  Atensuration. 

eu.  =  Euclid. 

h. 

=  History. 

mu.  =  Atusic. 

f.  =  French. 

i. 

=  Italian. 

nat.  —  Natural  History. 

V/.  =  Geography. 

1. 

=  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

vt. 

=  Alechanics. 

ph.  =  Physics. 

s.  —  Scripture. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
tr.  =  Trigonometry. 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 
Gibberd,  W.  W.  University  School,  Hastings. 

a.  al.  eu.  tr.f.gev.  i.  pli.  ch.  nat. 

Hamlet,  J.  G.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

e.  h.  a.  eu.tr.  ms.f.  ch.  d.  1. 

Raymer,  R.  R.  Paignton  School,  Paignton. 
a.  tr.  ch. 

Dale,  II.  H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

s.e.  1.  ch.  nat. 

Smythe,  H.  J.  Boys’Coll.&HighS.,S’hampton. 

e.  h.  bk.  ch. 

Cammock,  R.  Ampleforth  College,  York. 

ph.  d.  mu. 

(  Bailey,  G.  C.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
■3  e.  l.ph.  d. 

(.Rickards,  E.  H.  University  School,  Hastings. 

e.  ch.  nat. 

Redfern,  A.  E.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
e.  hlc.  per.  ch. 

Barlow,  F.  s.  ch.  d.  University  School,  Hastings. 
White,  J.  S.  s.  nat.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Lakeman,  J.  II. ch.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

(  Beck,  E.  G.  University  School,  Hastings. 

{  Fewings,  R.  J.  d.  Cheltenham  High  S.  for  Boys. 
Guerrier,  F.  E.yer.Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Brown,  W.  C.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Lindsey,  R.  W.  bk. Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

(  Benham,  C.  H.nat. University  School,  Hastings. 

<  Parry,  H.W. nat.d.  Seaford  College. 

C  Cruttwell,  H.  M.  King  Edward’s  School,  Bath. 

]  e.f.l.gr. 

(.  Miller,  B.  V.  eu.  1.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
(  Colman,H.C.  e.c/t.  Noncon.  Gram.  S.,Bp.Stortford. 
I  Sheard,  J.R.  S.  tr.  Almoudbury  Grammar  School. 
Round,  E.  W.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Tucker,  J.  W.  a.pli.  Portland  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Haworth,  F.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

|  Collyer,  A.  E.  University  School,  Hastings. 

(  Fawcett,  K.  g.  bk. University  School,  Hastings. 
Smith,  H.  W.  M-.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Cockroft,  A.  S.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Ilickett,  A.  nat.  University  School,  Hastings, 
f  Ashburner,  J.  A.  (/.Laurel  Bank  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
}  Brown,  II.  E.  Eton  House,  Hull. 

Fillingham, A.L.e.mn.  Cherville  College,  Romsey. 
Millard,  P.  W.  Stationers’  School,  E.C. 

Hastings,  R.  W.  Holloway  College,  N. 

(  Brook,  F.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

1  Spencer,  C.  K.  bk.  University  School,  Hastings. 
(Thornton,  A.  bk.  University  School,  Hastings. 

(  Kendon,  E.  T.  Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 

First  Class.— Pass  Division. 

Pearce,  S.L.  Noncon. Gram. S., Bp. Stortford. 

Cove,  T.  H.  d.  Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 

(  Cole,  R.  J.  Banham  Grammar  S., Attleboro’. 

1  Hingdon,  F.  M.  Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
(  Meade,  G.ph.nat.  Tooting  College. 

(  WaymarkjR.C.D.a.  Pennington  HallS.,Southboro’. 

Stribling,  E.  Banham  Gram.  S.,  Attleboro’. 

(  Dudley,  L.  C.  e.  a.  Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
(  Leeming,  Al.  Salford  Catholic  Grammar  S. 

Dormer,  W.  L.  ch.  Private  tuition, 
f  Davis,  P.  H.  blc.f.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

{  Manuk, P.P.C.f.ger.  Private  tuition. 

(Read,  H.  A.  The  College,  South  Penge  Park. 

Horsfall,  A.  E.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
j  Gartrell,  II.  J.  East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
(  Alaung-Gyi,  J.  A.  Private  tuition. 

Loretz,  L.  ch.  Ampleforth  College,  York. 
(Barnes,  J.  A.  P.  Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 

X  Wilson,  F.W.M.  d.  Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 


McCormick,  E. 
(  Cook,  W.  II. 

■<  Thorpe,  H.  AL 
(.Welch,  M.  E. 

Kernan,  F.  J. 
f  Al  organ,  E.  S. 

•j  Primavesi,  G 


S3  Alontpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 
Private  study. 

Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
e.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
ph.  Tooting  College. 


^Steele,  W.  H.  J.  Kellv  College,  Tavistock. 
Barnard,  W.  E.  Alayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Hobbs,  H.  R.  a.  Queen Eliz. Gram.  S.  Gainsboro’. 
Skuffham,  II.  R.  The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Dixon,  R.  A.  The  High  School,  Malton. 


Weaver,  F.  d. 
Weeden,  C.  T. 
f  Moore,  G.  L. 

<;  Stewart,  P.  Al. 

(  Quinlan,  H. 
Havart,  H.  II. 
Butts,  E.  P. 
(Kendon,  W.C.  d 
l  Zwinger,  T. 

(  Millies,  W.  S. 

{  Wiltshire, G.C.  nut 
Watts,  E.  AT. 

(  Leader,  S. 

]  Miller,  N.  ATcL. 

(.  Wernet,  A.  J. 

John,  J. H.  bk 
(  Read,  J. 

(  Yates,  R.  H. 

Benham,  S.  J. 
f Beamish,  G.  M. 
Saunders,  II .  f 
Simmons,  E.  J. 
Broadbent,  J.  E. 
Dighton,  E.  J. 
Lillie,  C.  F.  nat 
(  Hall,  N.  f 

\  Primavesi,  R.  II 
(  Bateman,  D.  E. 

1  Ilulley,  W.  C. 

(  Bellows,  W. 

I  Lychenheim,  J. 

Carter,  W. 
f  Brown,  R.  D. 

I  Hayes,  J.  E. 

Sutcliffe,  F.  E. 

( Egan,  J.  F.  bk 
\  White,  W.  L. 

Read,  F.  bk 

(  France,  J.  II.  d 
1  Haydon,  A.  L. 

1  Pollard,  R. 

C Wilson,  R.  W. 


I 


Forest  Hill  Aliddle  Class  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon. Gram. S.,  Bp. Stortford. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tooting  College. 

Alayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Woodliouse  Grove  School. 
.Herne  House,  Margate. 

Hoe  Grammar  School, Plymouth. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
Tooting  College. 

Truro  College. 

Stationers’  School,  E.C. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Margate. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Elgin  College,  Alaida  Yale. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Stationers’  School,  E.C. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

'.  Tooting  College. 

Tooting  College. 

Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 
Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Stationers’  School,  E.C. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
Banham  Gram.  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Tooting  College. 

Truro  College. 

Truro  College. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

East  Cornwall  Coll.,  Liskeard. 
Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 


d. 
<i. : 
bk.  < 


d.  \ 


bk. . 


d. 


Battye,  W.  R 
Greeves,  P. 

Green,  G. 

Knipe,  J.  W. 
f  Buck,  J. 

X  Tressler.A.W.  f.ger 
Way,  W. 

Harrison,  E.  R.  ms. 
Newsome,  H. 
Sutherland,  C.  W.  e. 
Happold.C.  ms. 
Watson,  E.  F. 
Silver,  H.  W. 
(Andrews,  II.  C. 
t  Crompton,  S. 

James.  F.  C. 

(  Denham,  L. 

(  Holder,  II. 

(Lean,  N.  II. 

I  Wright,  R.  E. 
f  Colwell,.lI.  A. 

I  Trythali;  W.  R. 
f  Darnley,  E.  R. 

X  Morris,  C. 

Johnson,  J.  R. 
rCook,  W.  G. 

I  Everington,  P. 
j  Hignelt,  J. 

|  Miers,  N.  B. 

L Paget,  P.  W. 
Pawlett,  E.  L. 
Alorrison,  J. 
(Nugent,  F. 

I  AVhiteford,  E.  II.  d. 
(May,  C. 

X  Stewart,  J.  H. 

(  Pearce,  S.  R. 

X  Powell,  A. 

(Ball,  W.  S. 

I  Catford,  F.  O. 

J  Shepherd,  G. 

]  Thomas,  F.  M. 

1  Walker,  C.  S. 

L Wells,  ,T.  W. 
(Bryan,  E.  F.  J. 

]  Hind,  G. 

(,  Jenkins,  J.  E. 


bk.  i 


d. 


Second  Class.— First  Division. 

Coombe  Down  School,  Bath. 
Stationers’  School,  E.C. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Alathematical  S.,  Rochester. 
Commercial  School,  Bognor. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
West Clifl’ Prep.  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
25  Earl  St.,  Coventry. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Commercials., Barrow-in-Furness 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
University  College  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Private  study. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Grammar  S. 

A  rchdeacoi  i  J  ohnson's  S.  .Oakham . 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Plymouth  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Aliddle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Aliddle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 


C  Alexander,  A.  P. 
j  Binns,  G. 
(.Torrance,  A.  AL 
(O’Dowd,  II. 

<  Rees,  W.  II.  d. 

(. Shuttle,  AV.  C. 

(  Finlay,  W. 

<  Frost,  F.  E. 

(  Kearne,  A.  II.  d. 

I  Connolly,  J. 
Crabtree,  G.  II. 
Rylance,  AV. 
Thornhill,  H.  L. 
f  Ince,  A.  G  d. 

(Tomkins,  A.  K.  I). 
Batty,  G.  F. 

( Allword,  F.  C.  d. 
Bell,  C.  L. 

Caines,  G.  S.  A . 
Dixon,  J.  F. 

X  Flory,  C.  H. 
Parsons,  AV.  J. 
roulton,  C.  H. 
Read,  E.  H . 

Tillctt,  A. 

Bremer,  S.  J. 
Brown,  F.  AV.  R. 
Cadcux,  A.  T. 
Harrington,  T.  J. 
Smith,  T.  AV. 
(Denman,  A. 

X  Exton,  J.  J. 
f  Beni  ett,  AV.  F.  C. 

I  Aides,  II.  P. 

(  Kershaw,  C.  AV. 

-  Ottaway,  E.  E. 
(.Spurway,  E. 

Barber,  J.  AV.  d. 
Casartelli,  L. 

Clarke,  AV.  E.  J. 
Lloyd,  L. 

Strong,  J.  A. 

(  Baxter,  J.  AV. 

X  Hall,  A.  AV. 
"Bateman,  II.  H. 
Keatinge,  R. 

Alyers,  T.  A. 

Spo Torth,  A. 
Willson,  R. 

Ellis,  W.  II. 
f  Benians,  AV.  S. 

\  Deakin,  N.  II. 

J  Greenliam,  G.  F.  d. 
)  Alorrison,  T. 

/  Stewait,  B.  H.  d. 
V  AVilson  H.  O. 

Eva,  AT.  J. 

(Dodd,  II.  Al.  F. 

I  Greenwood,  A.  R. 

X  Jackson,  F.  S.  mu. 
I  Jeeves,  F.  A. 
LMcGechie,  R.  G. 
(Burns,  E. 
j  Alott,  S.  V. 

1  PrentiC'),  G.  J. 
LTillott,  R. 

(Bridger,  J.  D. 

■{  Crust,  AV. 
Lllaffenden,  J.  W.  d. 
(Brown,  F.  W. 

I  Featherstone,  C. 
j  I’inckney,  E.  B.  a. 
Roberts  A.  H. 
Smith,  1'.  AV. 

Bard,  E.  H. 

Base,  G.  AV. 
Harrison,  D.  H. 

I  Jones,  H.  D. 

)  Jones,  J  E. 
i  Jones,  R.  G. 

I  Alarsden,  AV.  E,  d. 

!  Alar  tin,  T.  T. 

I  Pentney,  F. 

L Wright,  P.  At. 

(  Dutton,  J.  II.  P. 

)  Hawkes,  A. 

)  Rodgers.  C. 
(.Waterman,  J.  C. 
(Dillon,  A. 

Hartley,  T.  S. 

X  Alcek,  S.  AV. 

!  Atorley,  E.  G.  d, 
(Smith,  W.  G. 
(Chesterfield,  AV. 
Halfenden,  J.  AV.  d. 
Hillier,  A.  F. 

Hirst,  H.  J. 
Northwood,  S. 
Sidebotham,  H. 
Simmons,  P.  D. 


St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Collegiate  School,  Carlisle. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Greenwich. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Private  study. 

Private  tuition. 

AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
The  Mount,  Sheffield. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Leytonstone  College. 

The  College,  South  Penge  Park. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Private  tuition. 

Tooting  College. 

Boys’HighS.,SaltScliools, Shipley. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Plymouth  College. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Ascharn  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
New  College,  Worthing. 

Barton  School,  AVisbcch. 

Private  tuition. 

AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Singleton  Ho.  S.,  N’castle-ou-T. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Loughborough  College,  Bnxton, 
St  .  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Truro  College. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Paradise  Ho.  S. ,  Stoke  Newington. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Private  tuition. 

Ashford  Grammar  School. 
Paradise  HouseS., StokeN’iugton. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

Truro  College. 

Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Cavendish  Ho.  S.,  Hammersmith. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Grammar  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Almoudbury  Grammar  School. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

King  James’  Gram .  S .  ,Kn  aresboro’. 
Truro  College. 

Banham  Grammar  S. ,  Attleboro’ 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Greenwich. 
Paradise  House  S.,  Stoke  N’ington, 
Grammar  School,  Marlborough, 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
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Smith,  F. 

Sowerby,  R.  J. 
Spence,  H. 

.  Stone,  A.  E. 
..Walker,  R.  E. 

C  Baker,  A.  T. 
j  Moreton,  A.  V. 

)  Penrose,  J. 
v Whittington,  B.  \V 
'Bodeker,  H.  A. 
Osborn,  G. 
Robinson,  J.  E. 
Smith,  A.  J.  H. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Stewart,  W.  G. 
Williams,  T. 
Bernhardt,  D.  R. 
Homer,  E.  A. 
Margrett,  E.  T. 

-{  Scott,  G. 

Stewart,  A.  A. 

.  Vaughan,  H.  W. 
IVining,  H.  J.  B. 

T  Bennett,  J.  A. 

I  Langman,  A.  E. 
i  Larkin,  D. 

LLieck,  A.  H. 

("Bills,  A.  J. 

Bodgcr,  F.  J. 
Brampton,  F.  H. 
Butler,  E.  C. 
Fen-all,  J.  C.  N. 
Prendergast,  P. 
Smallshaw,  W.  H. 
Sutherland,  S.  A. 
'Brockmann,  A. 
Caley,  A. 

Hines,  C. 

Lovitt,  II.  G- 
Mathieson,  .J.  G. 
Praed,  B.  M.  C.  L. 
Saunders,  E.  W. 
Waller,  H.  B, 
Weld,  A.  W.  M. 

{Beaumont,  W. 
Long,  A. 

Smith,  M.  J. 
Tomlins,  R.  P. 
f  Alger,  C.  B. 
Blaydes,  A.  G. 

Fox,  B.  II. 
Gibberd,  J.  V. 
Havc-lock,  T.  II. 
Hinckel.  A.  A. 
Linley,  P.  H. 

Whit  marsh,  G. 
'Anderson,  J.  C. 
Dredge,  J.  A. 
Lacy,  J.  S. 

Manley,  H. 


Ampleforth  College,  York. 
blc.  South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Dunn  Foundation  S.,  Crediton. 
Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
The  Academy,  Crewe. 

Truro  College. 

Private  study. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Lewis’  School,  Gelligaer. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Chingford  High  School. 

Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hainpton. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  if. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gaiiisboro’. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton, 

The  College,  South  Pengej  Park. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Up.  Holland  Grammar  School. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Ampleforth  College,  York! 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
South  Hackney  High  S.,  N.E. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N . 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Private  tuition. 

cl.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  Yorl . 

Oxford  County  School,  T  iame. 
EdwardV  I.Gram.S.,' W.vn  ondham 
The  Grammar  School,  E;  e. 
Woodhouse  Grove  Schoo  . 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Singleton  Ho.S.  ,N  ’castlejon-Tyne. 
Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  Si,  York. 
Tooting  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,1  N. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiveitou. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wiybridge. 
Ampleforth  College,  Yol’k. 


Norfolk,  H.D.  D.blc.  Tooting  College. 


Plummer,  E.  S. 

L  Walker,  H.  V. 
("Allen,  W.  T.  W. 

J  Hildreth,  C.  J. 

(  Raybould,  H.  E. 
f  Acklam,  P.  J. 
Butcher,  F.  E. 
Howcroft,  F.  P. 
Latter,  T.  J. 
Lenfestey,  L.  d’E 
Warburton,  H. 
Winkley,  H.  G. 
'Barton,  H. 
Bidgood,  W.  A. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Capadose,  A.  E. 
Hanham,  E.  M. 
Robinson,  C. 
Squire,  M.  F. 
Stevens,  P.  B. 
Taylor,  I. 
Warwick,  W 
f  Ford,  R.  C. 

I  Griltiths,  G.  J. 

-t  Oakley,  J. 

|  Shaw,  H.  W. 
LSmart,  F.  W. 
"Butler,  II.  A.  G. 
Chapman,  R.  S. 
Crossfield,  J.  S. 
Kenny,  J.  H. 
Manisty,  II.  W.  E 
Powell,  W. 
Stanger,  A.  E. 

L  Wooldridge,  G.  W. 
("Daniel],  W.  F. 
Dykes,  A.  J. 
Holditch,  E.  D. 
Leader.  E.  W. 
May,  W.  J. 
Mordin,  F. 
Setehell,  H.  M. 
Whiteley,  F. 
Whitlock,  T.  S. 

L Wright,  W.  R. 


University  School,  Has  ings. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School . 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  County  School, 'Thame. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Gokdhurst. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Private  tuition. 

Dunn  Foundation  S.,  Crediton. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Nirthwich. 
North  London  Collegiite  School. 
Sandwich  School. 

Ealing  Commercial  Calege,  W. 
St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Brax bourne. 
North  London  High  Sthool,  N.W. 
d.  SummerleazeColl.S.,  1).  Harptree. 
cl.  Banham  Grammar  S.  Attleboro’. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,/Gainsboro’. 
Truro  College. 

Woodhouse  Grove  Sc  fool. 

H.  d.  Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
University  School,  Hustings. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  S.J  Cardiff. 
Private  study. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Dohcaster. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  Sdhool. 

Boys’ Coll.  &High  S.  jS’hampton. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Grammar  School,  Marlborough. 
d.  Burlington  House  S.,  Balliam. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Banham  Grammar  S,,  Attleboro’. 
Private  tuition. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Rastrick  Grammar  School. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 


Second 
C Hughes,  C.  E. 

Lenfestey,  S.  de  J, 
-(  Roberts,  J.  W.  G. 

Thomas,  H.  H. 
IWestgate,  F. 


Class.— 2nd  Division. 

Stroud  Borough  School. 

Dunn  Fonndation  S.,  Crediton. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Private  tuition. 

Btniham  Grammar  S„  Attleboro’. 


'Attlee,  E.  G. 
Bankart,  H.  M.  S. 
Bond,  H. 

Fuller,  G. 

.  Goadby,  K.  W. 
Greenwood,  P.  C.  A. 
Jennings,  H.  H.  J. 
Laxton,  W.  A. 
Morgan,  L.  R. 
^Nicholls,  A.  A.  blc. 

{Andrew,  J.  G. 
Bawden,  A.  C. 
Brown,  W.  d. 
Edwards,  J.  L. 
Ashford,  G.  W. 

Bell,  E.  P. 

Clare,  W.  II.  H. 
Edwards,  T.  N. 
Furber,  R.  A. 

Hart,  H.  T. 

Morris,  J. 

Ransom,  R. 

Watts,  S.  B. 
("Fennell,  W. 

-i  Hughes,  C. 

L Wharton,  H. 
Ayling,  E.  D. 

Bell,  J. 

Grice,  F. 

Holditch,  A.  H. 
Lewis,  W. 

Mosscrop,  G.  P. 
Trick,  W.  H. 
Walker,  G.  C. 
Weston,  J.  S. 

Baker,  P.  R. 

Foster,  S.  C. 

Gray,  G.  D. 
Mannox,  H.  C. 
Phillips,  R.  G.  A. 
Savage,  H.  W. 
Sidaway,  S.  B. 
Torbitt,  F.  C. 

Wain wright,  A. 
Wilmsliurst,  A.  C.  J. 
f  Hilton,  C. 

Norris,  A.  B.  cli. 
Payne,  W. 
Robinson,  A. 
IWagler,  P.  J.  T. 
("Billing,  F. 

I  Cloke,  F.  A. 

Hanes,  E.  S. 

Hogg,  C.  J. 
Newport,  G.  B. 

|  Ross,  II .  T.  R. 
LSurman,  H.  W.  bk. 
Blandy,  W.  H. 
Coley,  F.  S.  d. 

Foster,  C.  E. 
Hensliaw,  T. 

Jones,  G.  W.  G. 
Newall,  A. 

Rabone,  W.  d. 

Spong,  H.  A. 

(  Goodchild,  J.  H. 

J  Kett,  H.  J. 

)  Stead,  H. 

I  Taylor,  A.  F.  P.  d. 

(  Boote,  W.  G.  d. 

|  Hazlehurst,  G.  A. 

1  Higgins,  J. 

Milton,  J.  E. 
LStevens,  G. 
Bloxsidge,  W. 
Cardwell,  E.  E. 
Carnell,  G.  W. 
Mills,  M.  J. 
Montgomery,  G.  H. 
Pickering,  H.  J. 
Rowe,  R. 

Scruton,  T.  E. 
Welch,  S.  J. 

Brown,  J. 

Burren,  W.  E. 

Cole,  S. 

Crisswell,  H.  B. 
Cubley,  A. 

Milton,  W.  T. 
Sandford,  W.  Y. 
Scorgie,  G.  W. 
Bateman,  J.  H. 
Bowyer,  E.  n. 
Hughes,  F. 

Ikin,  J.  H. 
Stickland,  H.  D. 
Wall,  E. 

.Wyatt,  R. 

Body,  C.  S. 
Jameson,  H.  D.  R. 
Jones,  J. 

Peacock,  E. C. 
Phillips,  J. 

Preston,  J.  D. 
f Bennett,  J.  A. 

I  Goody,  N.  C. 
Hare-Dean,  S.  G.  d. 


Raybould,  A. 

.  Wilkes,  F. 
LWoollard,  A.  E. 
("Connor,  E. 
Hillier,  P.  C.  A. 
Hines,  F. 

Hitch,  W.  H. 


Herne  House,  Margate. 
NorthLondon  High  School,  N.W. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 

Rye  Grammar  School. 
RoyalGram.S.,  Henley-on-Thames 
Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
K.Ed.’s  High  Sch.,  Birmingham. 
Rastrick  Grammar  School. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Truro  College. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Sunderland. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
East  Finchley  College,  N. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  S. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

Laurel  Bank  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Rosslyn  House,  Hadleigh. 

The  College,  South  Penge  Park. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Cavendish  Ho.  S.,  Hammersmith. 
Seaford  College. 

Halesowen  Grammar  School, 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 

College  House  S.,  West  Croydon. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

Percy  House  S.,  North  Shields. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Grammar  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Sandwich  School. 

North  London  Collegiaie  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Cheltenham  H igh  School  for  Boys. 
Nottingham  High  School. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Salford  Catholic  Gram  mar  School . 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,Bp.  Stortford. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Old  Trafford  S.,  Manchester. 
Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Grammar  School,  Goole. 

26,  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater. 
Private  tuition. 

Bethany  HouseSchool,  Goudhurst. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
N’castl'eMod.S., N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

Singleton  Ho.S., N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

Anerley  High  School. 

High  Schls.,Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Hemel  Hempstead  Gram.  School. 
St.  Chad’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
N’castleMod.S-, N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Grammar  School,  St.  Clears. 
Hatton  House,  Newark. 

Chorley  Grammar  School. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Ma.yall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  School,  Cardiff. 
Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Marlborough. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 


I  Tedbury,  II. 

I  Webb,  A.  D. 
Cheatle,  W.  G. 
Franklin,  A.  C. 
Haine,  11.  R. 

Kent,  S.  H. 
Thomas,  E. 

Young,  W.  II. 
Carter,  H.  D. 
Challis,  (). 

Foulds,  G.  S.  d. 
.Fuchs,  C.  G. 
f  Barton,  E.  C. 

‘  Evans,  L.  M. 
Leeming,  A. 
Nicolson,  J.W.  H.  I 
[.Vernon,  S. 

Claybyn,  A.  T. 

Cole,  A. 

Davis,  A.  IT. 
Edwards,  J.  G. 
i  Fielding,  C.  A. 
McMullen,  P. 
Melvin,  A.  D. 
Patchett,  H. 
Satterth waite,  R. 
Andrews,  M. 

Byles,  R.  B. 
Gallard,  P.  S. 
Campbell,  E.  K. 
Charlton,  F. 

Howe,  A.  F.  A. 
Neve,  W.  R. 

C Barker,  A.  Y. 

Biscorab,  T.  H. 

J  Carry,  G.  F. 

James,  D. 

Maud,  F.  II. 

L Wells,  L.  T. 

S Baker,  J.  E. 

Crust,  J. 

Lacy,  J.  A. 
Newman,  H.  R.  C. 
(  Hooson,  C.  R. 

I  Ward,  J.  C. 
"Bainbridge,  C. 
Carey,  J.  G. 
Figgess,  W.  G. 
Hazlehurst,  H.  W. 
Moller,  A.  H. 
Simmons,  E.  II . 
Whitaker,  A. 
("Allen,  F.  W. 

|  Hall,  A.  W. 

J  Hannis,  R.  R.  V. 

1  Peacock,  F.  J. 
Reid,  E. 

LRowe-Ferrier,  A.  D. 
Bidgood,  P. 

Brown,  G. 

Fawcett,  F.  D. 
Hope,  J.  P. 

Huff,  J.  E. 
Laurence,  W.  M. 
Maitland,  J.  de  W. 
Pearson,  J.  II. 
Pearson,  T.  H. 
Plank,  A.  E.  W.  G. 
Plant,  R.  D.  II. 
Williams,  G.  C. 
Appleton,  W.  S.  d. 
Cox,  M. 

Douglass,  W.  H.  II. 
Stone,  F. 

Symonds,  T.  W. 
Town,  II.  D. 


Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Royal  Gram.  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

High  Street  Academy,  Fareham. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Truro  College. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

K.  E  d  w.  VI .  Gram .  S .  Wy  mondham . 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Private  study. 

.  Heath  House,  Ilorsmonden. 

High  School,  Smethwick. 

Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Lyttleton  Grammar  S.,  Malvern. 
Ampleforth  College,  Y’ork. 

Private  tuition. 

Victoria  Collegiate  School,  Eritli. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Seaford  College. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
High  School,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Arnold  Coll.,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Aberavon  Academy,  Port  Talbot. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Redcliffe  House,  Clifton. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
N'castle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
KingEdwardVI.Gram.S.,Spilsby. 
Private  tuition. 

Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Stationers’  School,  E.C. 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
P.ynes  House  School,  Thorverton. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Grammar  School,  Uckliekl. 
Ealing  Commercial  College,  W. 
St.Joseph’sAcad.,Kennington  Rd. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Singleton  Ho.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne 
The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Brockley  High  School,  S.E. 
Classical  &Comm.  Sell.,  Stamford. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Raymond  House,  Bramley. 
Blundell's  School,  Tiverton. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
The  College,  Broadstairs. 

Tho  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Commer.  S.,  Barrow-in-Fume-s. 


Second  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


("Cheese man,  C.  F. 
!  Hewlins,  A.  P. 
j  Le  Cudennec,  L. 
[.Thompson,  C.  W. 
f  Johnson,  A.  J. 

I  Keene,  R. 

Miller,  M.  E. 
Penney,  C.  G. 
Silverlock,  H.  B. 
(" Atkinson,  F.  L. 
Byrne,  J.  A. 
Moggridge,  C.  F. 
Overy,  A.  E. 
Scarlett,  E. 
Whittle,  A. 
("Breton,  H.  II. 

J  Jones,  R.  G. 

)  Vigor,  J.  A. 
[White,  H.  M. 
f  Bloomer,  M.  L. 

J  Harries,  W.  L. 

1  Heath,  F.  G. 

L Warner,  E.  S. 
fBasilio,  H.  J.  S. 

J  Melhuish,  F.  H. 
i  Roberts,  R.  I). 
LWhite,  C.  E. 
("Bedford,  F.  C. 

J  Huxham,  W.  S. 

1  Smith,  A.  W. 
IWright,  A. 
("Berge,  H. 

J  Brown,  P. 

|  Johnson,  F.  W. 
[.Richards,  W.  J. 


K.  Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 

Cameron  House  S.,  Leatherhead. 
E.  Private  tuition. 

B.  Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 

Royal  Gram.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Eton  House,  Hull. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Charlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
B.  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
Heath  House,  Ilorsmonden. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hampton. 
Grammar  School,  Pontypridd. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Loughborough  College,  Brixton. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

26  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater. 
d.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Belmont  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Hillm arti n  Col  1 . , Camd en Rd .  N.W 
Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  Countv  School,  Thame. 
The  Mount,  Sheffield. 

Stroud  Borough  School. 
Highbury  Park,  School,  N. 
Whalley  Range  Coll.  S.,  M’chester 
Thorne  Grammar  S..  Doncaster. 
Camden  ltd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Endowed  Grammars. .Northwich. 
Aberavon  Academy,  Port  Talbot. 
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Abney  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Private  tuition. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

1  Arthur  Road,  Holloway. 
N’castleMod.S.,N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

Ivineton  Mid.  Class  S.,  "Warwick. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  S’hampton. 
Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
1  Napier  St.,  Stoke,  Devonport. 
Private  tuition. 

Ashford  Grammar  School. 

The  School,  Tavistock. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,Gainsboro’. 
331  Crookesmoor  Rd.,  Sheffield. 
M.  Loughborough  Park  S.,  Brixton. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Private  tuition. 

Hingham  Endowed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Pir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

'de  Castro,  J.  P.  F.  L.  Heme  House,  Margate. 

Fislnvick,  H.  A.  M.  Heme  House,  Margate. 
Harrington,  A.  W.  Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Private  study. 

Clarendon  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Warwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
(  Davies,  D.  M.  Grammar  School,  Pontypridd. 

J  Hillard,  G.  C.  SummerleazeColl.  S.,E.Harptree. 
|  Shaw,  T.  AV.  St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 

I  Snow,  W.  K.  University  School,  Hastings. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  S„  Mayfield. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 

,  jiiuitn,  u.  c.  Abney HouseS. .Stoke Newington. 

;  Apps,  C.  T.  T.  Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 

. .  K.  Edward  VI.  Gram.  S.,  Spilsby. 

S.  Joseph’sAcad.,Kennington  Rd. 
King’s  College  School,  Strand. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Royal  Masonic  lust.,  Wood  Green. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Private  study. 


f Elder,  H.  G. 

1  Wood,  C.  W. 
Batty,  T.  J. 

Hurst,  J. 

Platt,  F. 

Pudney,  C.  C. 
Stutfteld,  1).  W. 
f  Davies,  R.  L. 

-{  Phillips,  E.  M. 
LRollin,  C. 

( Baines,  E.  E. 

1  Dunn,  P. 

Melliss,  E.  McH. 
Price,  AV. 
ISanders,  C.  P. 
r Brown,  A.  J. 

I  Mich  ell,  W.  II. 

-{  Morter,  H.  A. 

|  Norley,  E.  P. 
LRhodes,  F. 
fBarton,  G.  R. 

I  Edey,  A.  M. 

-{  Forsayeth,  J.  R. 

|  Pitt,  S.  B. 
LRicliardson,  W.  D. 
('Clarke,  H. 
Conghtrey,  A.  H. 
Fair,  AV. 
(.MacKenzie,  D. 

(  Haynes,  F.  E. 

X  Stimson,  H.  P. 


Pearce,  E.  T. 
Shearsmith,  H.  W. 
f  Holroyd,  A. 
j  Lewis,  F.  W. 

1  Stephens,  J.  F. 
b  Wright,  A.  B. 
Davies,  D.  M. 
Hillard,  G.  C. 
Shaw,  T.  W. 

Snow,  W.  K. 
fMcSwiney,  S. 

J  O’Beirne,  A.  { 
j  Steinmoun,  A. 

I  Williams,  II.  S.  F. 
("Adams,  G.  B. 

'  Alcock.  E.  S. 

Apps,  C.  T.  T. 
^Nightingale,  C. 

Donovon,  W. 

X  Newman,  W. 
("Boyle,  M. 

/  Flack,  S.  E. 

ISims,  G.  C.  V. 

5"  Dawes,  E. 

(.  Rod  dam,  C.  J. 
r Butler,  S.  G. 

■1  Hansom,  P. 
LScriven,  E.  C. 


T. 


G. 


Charlesworth,  E.  A.  Private  tuition. 


Gray,  II. 

Keats,  G.  W. 
i  Poile,  G.  E. 
LSchneiders,  H. 
('Murray,  E. 

3  Roberts,  H. 

1  Swan,  G.  G. 
(.White,  A.  B. 
f  Besly,  J.  C. 

1  Fell,  T. 

-1  Llewelyn,  J.  G. 

Sandford,  A. 
(Wilton,  S.  D. 
f  Elliott,  R. 

I  Metcalfe,  II.  D. 
j  Pillans,  A.  A. 

L  Yates,  T.  P. 
f  Kirkpatrick,  C.  S. 
X  Wright,  E.  H. 


Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
43  Maryon  Road,  Charlton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Ilolmwood,  Bexhill. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Hingham  Endow  ed  S.,  Attleboro’. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Commercial  Academy,  Crook. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kenn’gton  Rd. 
Singleton  Ho.S.,N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Iv.  James’  Gram.  S.,  Knaresboro’. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Oakhurst  College,  East  Dulwich. 
Moore  Park  Gram.  School,  S.W. 


Thikd  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Beeson,  H.  G.W. 
Allan,  H.  L. 
Pratt,  P.  W. 
Moss,  F.  J. 

Sears,  E.  E. 

(  Hobbs,  H.  A. 

X  Payne,  W. 

Charbonier,  O.  N. 
f  Sutton,  T.  P. 


Mill  Hill  House  S.,  Leicester. 
cl.  Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
f.  Grammar  School,  Barnstaple. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
d.  Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
i.  University  School,  Hastings. 

The  College,  South  Penge  Park. 

I  Trethewy,  W.  J.  Lie.  Truro  College. 

Edwards,  T.  W.  The  Poly  techniejS., Regent  Street. 

(  Davie,  J.  W.  Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple 

1  Horne,  E.  R.  cl.  Private  tuition, 
f  Dawes,  W.  d.  Ampleforth  College,  York. 

I  Jones,  J.  H.  Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 

Jackson,  G.  R.  Rosslyn  House,  Hadleigh. 
Stahlschmidt.E.E.H.  High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Turner,  P.  H.  Stationers’  School,  E.C. 

Buckhurst,  B.  J.  Private  tuition. 

Fflucker,  R.  ger.  Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Wilkes,  S.  J.  cl.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Nash,  R.  P.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

I  Brice,  J.  H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

J  Pamphilon,  W.  J.  Non-con.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
(Stephenson,  E.  Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 

Botley,  H.  P.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
r  J ames,  W.  d.  The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
-|  Lewin,  W.  S.  Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 


|  Smith,  B.  S. 
(Wilkes,  W.  M. 
f  Dunstan,  A.  E. 

\  Jones,  L. 
f  Ellerton,  F.  J. 

X  Samson,  E. 

(  Edwards,  L.  A.  C. 

X  Styles,  W.  K. 

(  Jones,  G.  H.  B. 

(  Nelson,  C. 

Walker,  W.  W. 

( Balme,  H. 

\  Thomas,  A. 
/March,  H.  d 
l  Payne,  S.  E. 

(  Dixon,  C.  J. 

’  Copley,  I. 

Fennell,  S. 

Phillips,  AV.  C. 
Rudin,  M.  R. 

Wac  liter,  A.  E. 
James,  F. 

(  Baumann,  R.  T.  cej 
Elder,  A.  S. 
O’Connell,  J. 

-  Terry,  C.  F. 
j  Tregelles,  J.  A. 

|  Way,  A.  O.  d. 
I  West,  G. 

Boyd,  J. 

Capes,  J.  L. 

France,  S. 

Griffiths,  F.  W. 
Littlejohn,  N. 

Mills,  J. 

Straker,  P.  W. 
AVykesmith,  P. 

(  Evans,  AV.  B. 
Feeny,  E. 

French,  J. 

Norton,  AV.  E. 
Rains,  A.  E. 
Roberts,  G.  F. 

Shad  well,  R. 
Chapman,  P.  H. 
Foster,  E. 

Hicks,  F.  J. 

May,  O. 

Noblett,  T. 
Rodgers,  J.  H. 
j  Woulfe,  T.  V.  cl. 

(.Young,  H.  cl. 

(  Dunstan,  W.  R. 

■]  Friend,  H.  P. 
(.Newton,  J. 

Callard,  C.  R. 
Campbell,  W.  A.  d, 
Jennings,  G.  M. 
Nash,  j.  D. 

Ridge,  AV.  S. 
(AVright,  P. 
Edwards,  S.  P. 
'Lait,  C.  A. 

Johnson,  R.  C. 
Mellows,  AV.  J. 
Moxon,  G.  R. 
LWarlow,  G.  II. 
'Boggon,  R.  O. 

'  Butler,  D.  La  M. 
Collinson,  F.  C. 
Gillespie,  A. 

Jessop,  H. 

Lunn,  H.  P. 
Rimmington,  AV. 
Smith,  B.  A. 
Sutcliffe,  H. 
Ulithoff,  H.  A. 

(  Sachs,  J.  C. 

\  Sharpley,  N.  C. 
'Barnes,  F.  C. 
Calow,  H.  W. 
Cooke,  E.  W. 
Holford,  E.  AV. 
Jacobs,  H.  J. 
Leicester,  T. 
Melling,  E. 

Morris,  K.  A. 
Phillips,  T.  W. 
Prince,  D.  C. 
Shirley,  S.  H. 
Truefitt,  F.  T. 
f  Aldridge,  AV.  F. 
Harvey,  A. 
Holland,  A.  B. 
Plowman,  T.  R. 
Rees,  P. 

Smeaton,  J.  A.McN. 
Stoneman,  H.  J.  cl. 
Barber,  J. 

Darbin,  W.  T. 

Day,  H.  F. 
Grimsdell,  E.  V. 
Moat,  C.  W. 

Pern,  II . 

Venn,  J.  F.  H. 
Browning,  A. 
Chandler,  T.  R. 
Guest,  C.  AV.  cl. 
Kitchin,  J. 

Lawrie,  E.  A.  d. 
Potous,  M. 

Poulter,  S.  G. 
Spencer,  M. 
Walker,  E,  J. 


AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

Truro  College. 

Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 

The  Huisli  School,  Taunton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Non-con.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Iliglifield  Coll.  S.,  Rock  Ferry. 
The  Polytechnic  S., Regent  Street. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Grammar  School  Knutsford. 

,  North  London  High  School,  N.AV. 
North  London  High  School,  N.W. 
Collegiate  School,  Sunderland. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Colesliill. 
Truro  College. 

Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
.Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Abney  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
St.Joseph’sAcad.,KenningtonRd. 
Ashton  High  S.,Ashton-on-Mersey 
St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Polytechnics.  .Regent  Street. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
North  London  High  School,  N.AV. 
Borough  Collegiate  S., Rotherham. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
AVillow  House  College,  AValsall. 
Seaford  College. 

Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

The  Polytechnics.,  Regent  Street. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Trevu  Academy,  Camborne. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Camden  Road  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Camden  Road  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Truro  College. 

AA’esley  College,  Sheffield. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Seaford  College. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

81  Minerva  Terrace.  Hull. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 

“  Brudenell,”  Tunbridge  AVells. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

The  Middle  Class  S.,  Sheffield. 
Collegiate  School,  Carlisle. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
St.  George’s  College,  AVeyb ridge. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Noneon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Loughborough  College,  Brixton. 
St.  Chad’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Sandwich  School. 

Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwicli. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwicli. 
Cheltenham  High  School  for  Boys. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Seaford  College. 

Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Truro  College. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 

Vale  House,  Ramsgate. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Gram  marSchool,  Market  H  arboro’. 
Birehfield  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  Modern  School,  Tliirsk. 


I  AVarren,  W.  H. 
(Wolter,  P.  E. 
('Brownliill,  C.  H.  cl 
Dunkley,  W.  R. 
Gill,  J.  F. 

Hanson,  A.  J. 
Harrison,  F.  H. 
Lindsey,  A.  B. 
Patterson,  H.  D. 
Porter,  II.  AV. 
AVard,  A.  F. 

Allan,  A.  II. 

Baker,  A. 

Brown,  E. 

Camffi,  R.  J.  d 
Carter,  S. 

Cook,  F.  R. 
Cranlleld,  R.  T. 
Dodds,  M. 

Dunn,  II. 

<1  Holt,  AV.  E. 
Johnson,  E.  M. 
Kendall,  R. 
Kendall,  T. 
Latham,  H.  J. 
Pick,  G. 

Rosser,  F. 

Smith,  P.  AV. 
French,  C.  Le  Poer 
Williams,  P. 
Bruzelin,  A. 

Cash,  N. 

Collin,  J.  F. 

Field,  E.  P. 

Gibson,  G.  II. 

.  Gledhill,  A. 

-j  Harrison,  T.  B.  d. 
H  yam  son,  A. 

Lvell,  J.  C. 

Phillips,  F.  S.  C. 
Roberts,  P.  C. 
Smith,  T.  R. 
Turner,  D.  G. 
Whiting,  C.  J. 
f  Allpress,  E. 

I  Balls,  R.  AV.  J. 

I  Batey,  G. 
j  Blackledge,  P. 

I  Holliday,  T.  H. 
LWorsley,  J.  G. 

Ault,  P. 

Denton,  A.  D.  AV. 
Capps,  J.  H. 
Clacher,  T. 

Evans,  T.  H. 
Fordliam,  J.  W. 
Fowler,  J. 

Gill,  A.  M. 
Goodman,  F.  T. 
Gover,  J.  M. 
Hardie,  J.  J. 

Hiller,  .1.  C. 

Isaac,  15.  A. 

Oxley,  0.  E. 

Pack  wood,  A. 

Pool,  F,  R. 

Rayner,  G.  H. 

Rees,  A.  H. 
Robinscn,  C.  O. 
Simpson,  C.  cl. 
Smith,  A.  A. 
Andersen,  J.  S. 
Capps,  A .  F. 
Charlton,  G. 

Eady,  K. 

.  Kendall,  A. 
Parsons,  H.  AV. 
Pedlar,  J.  H.  C. 
Pentony  W, 
Raffen,  It. 

Spence,  J.  M. 
Spraggett,  AV.  G. 
^Stapley,  H. 
Blanchard,  W.  E. 
Bunting,  AV.  H.  J. 
Eagles,  E. 

Duffell,  T.  H. 
Gardner,  AV. 

Gates,  H.  C. 
Harding,  H.  L. 
Holl,  H.  A. 
Hunter,  E.  F 


Ives,  J. 
Kendrick,  H. 
Lucas,  S. 

Finn,  H.  E. 
Seaborn,  M.  B. 
Sutherland,  E. 
Troake,  E.  M. 
(Zambra,  M. 
Barnes,  H.  C. 
Cameron,  F.  G. 
Carter,  E.  V. 
Dryden,  E.  V. 
Fell,  J.  L. 
French,  H.  J. 
Gjemre,  E.  AV. 
Parker,  J. 
Permezel,  L. 
Westrup,  R.  J. 
Wild,  F. 

Bell,  J.  C. 
Bevington,  E. 
Chennels,  A,  E, 


cl. 
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The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
HillmartinColl.,  Camden  R.,  N.AV. 
.  Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
College  House  S.,  AVest  Croydon. 
Bront  Hill  Coll.  S.,  Hanwell. 

St.  Katharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper, 

South  Hampstead  Collegiate  S. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Cheltenham  High  School  for  Boys. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
,  Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Mirfield  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Moore  Park  Grammar  S.,  S.W. 
Collegiate  School,  Sunderland. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Coopers’ Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
The  College,  Broadstairs. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Harboro’. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Eton  House,  Hull. 

Southolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Private  tuition. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

Sidney  Sussex  House,  Hastings. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Great  Yarmouth  College. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E 
Hemel  Hempstead  Grammar  S. 
Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

St.  Margaret’s  Coll.,  Lowestoft. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Blenheim  House  S„  Fareham. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Singleton  Ho. S., N’castle-on-Tyne. 
E  udowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwicli . 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Huntingdon. 
Truro  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Private  study. 

Percy  House  S.,  North  Shields. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Richmond  Ho.  S.,  Handsworth. 
Eldon  College,  Hull. 

St.  Margaret’s  Coll.,  Lowestoft. 
St.  Oswald’s  Coll.,  Tynemouth. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Harboro’. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Seaford  College. 

Truro  College. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 

N  ’castle  Mod.S. ,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
St.  John’s  Hospital  S.,  Exeter. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Yealand  Conyers  Collegiate  S. 
Seaford  College. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 

St.  John's  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Middle  Class  School,  Cardiff. 
Hatton  House,  Newark. 
Heavitree  Collegiate  S. 

Birehfield  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
Borough  Collegiate  S., Rotherham. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 

St.  John's  College,  Finsbury  Pk. 
High  Cross  Coll.  S.,  Tottenham. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Colesliill. 
N’castleMod.S.,N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

N  ’cast leM  od.  S. ,  N  ’castle-on-Tyne. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  S. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Hemel  Hempstead  Grammar  S. 
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Clabon,  A.  Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School. 

Coulson,  F.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Dorte,  P.  F.  St.  George’s  College,  Wey bridge. 

Godfrey,  H.  Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Grainger,  E.  II.  Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
Green,  C.  Weston  School,  Bath. 

Hicks,  M.  P.  Vale  House,  Ramsgate. 

Hollis,  W.  Camden  Road  Collegiate  S„  N. 

Howard,  F.  G.  <7.  University  School,  Hastings. 


Husband,  A.  E.  N. 
Kelly,  J. 

Murray,  M.  M. 

Pul  brook,  M. 
Simpson,  A.  B. 
Stanton,  II. 
Walbank,  H. 
Waterhouse,  R. 
IWyse,  H. 
f  Angier,  II.  N. 

|  Barton,  A.  C. 

|  Bonnor,  E.  W. 

1  Brockmann,  W. 
Button,  C.  J . 

Col  drey,  H.  M. 
Collier,  H.  J. 
Marsden,  W.  B. 
O'Dell,  G.  E. 
Osmond,  T. 
Pearce,  E.  T. 
Polley,  H.  A. 
Sloco’mbe,  C.  II. 
Spencer,  W.  D. 
Stevens,  A. 
Stribley,  J. 
Underhill,  S.  H. 
Whiteley,  G.  H 
LWilley,  C.  D. 
Archer,  R-  E. 
Dymond,  R. 
Gibson,  A.  J. 
Parker,  E.  G. 

,  Ratelifl'e,  E.  J. 

J  Rugg,  A. 

Shute,  F. 

Smith,  II. 
Sopwith,  H.  N. 
Sutherst,  AV .  F. 
AVorswick,  R. 

LW right,  E.  A. 
r  Addison,  R. 
Ballard,  G.  O- 
Brayn,  P.  II.  G. 
Brown,  W. 
Cornier,  H. 
Creighton,  J.  A. 
Dobson,  P.  J. 
Fox,  G.  M. 

•  Hammond,  W. 
Loosely,  A.  E.  A. 
Munro,  W.  C. 
Noble,  F.  B. 
Peniston,  J.  E. 
Peters,  E.  E. 
Rayner,  R.  G. 
Scott,  S. 
Shannon,  W.  B. 
Swinburne,  II. 
LTyte,  J.  H. 

Abell,  H.  A. 

Cepa,  E. 


East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-T. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
AVoodliouse  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

22  Lansdown  Terr.,  Cheltenham. 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

The  Academy,  W akefield. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
Weston  School,  Bath.  I 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill,  j 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Haudswofth. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Trevu  Academy,  Camborne. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  C6mm. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N.  J 
East  Cornwall  College,  Lislward. 
Collegiate  School,  Wakelield. 
Woodland  Ho.  S. ,  New  Soutligate. 
High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Stroud  Borough  School. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Huntington. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley.  ; 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castlejon-T. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northv  ich. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Kettering. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Seaford  College. 

Whitchurch  Grammar  Scluol. 

’.  St.  Joseph's  Acad., KenningtpnRd. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Yrealand  Conyers  Collegiate  S. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborcjugh. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Cavendish  Ho.  S.,  Hammersmith. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Halbrake  S.,  AVandsworthComm. 
Lyttleton  Grammar  S.,  Mklvern. 
Vernon  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Tollington  Park  College,  If. 
Commercials.  Barrow-in-lfnrness. 
Fern  Hill  House,  Handsworth. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsfird. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 
University  School,  Hastiigs 
sp.  Tooting  College  School. 


Cilia,  •  •?//.  AWiuif,  vwivpv 

Climenson,  S.  W.  A.  The  College,  South  Penge  Park. 


Harvey,  L.  J.  T. 
Harvey,  P.  L. 
Haywood,  C. 
Hosking,  F. 
Hutchinson,  F.  A. 
Jay,  J.  S 


Royal  Masonic  Inst,,  Wood  Green. 
Bancroft  House,  Hitchin 
Bedford  House  School, Stieatham. 
Truro  College. 

The  Polytechnic  S. ,  Regeit  Street. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

“  '  '  "  ~  ’  ’  Albans. 


jay,  j.  >3. 

Lagerwall,  II.  W.  E.  Oxford  House  School,  St 

^  m  m  A  TV  TV  ..  „  T  I  :  rrtl  ,  C!  rtl^  d 


May,  T.  A.  P 
Storey,  F.  A. 
Terry,  H.  F. 
Townend,  E.  H. 
Venn,  W.  T. 
^.Wharton,  A. 

(  Alclis,  F.  G. 
Bettison,  W. 
Connery,  D.  P. 
Goulding,  J. 
Harper,  J.  J. 
Heath,  G.  F. 
Hockin,  L. 
Hogan,  F. 

Lang,  T.  E. 
Lucas,  C.  A. 
Milnthorpe,  II. 
Needham,  G.  A. 
Parkes,  A.  E. 
Reynolds,  T. 
Rice  H. 

Thomas,  C. 
^Woodham,  C.  B. 
Baehhoffuer,  C. 
Buist,  J. 

Carey,  A.  S. 
Constable,  C.  E. 
Gray,  F.  H. 
Hamkens,  A. 
Hatele.v,  E. 
Hirst,  F. 
Martin,  T.  H. 

-J  Oliver,  J. 

1  Pape,  H. 

|  Parkes,  H.  A, 


Brockley  High  School,  S.E 
St  Martin’s  School,  York. 

A  shtonHighS.,  Ashton -oi-Mcrsey. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

St.John’s  Hospital  School,  Exeter. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Redenhall  School,  Harl^ston. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  Scliool. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Tooting  College. 

The  Gram.  S.,  West  Bromwich. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Di  mfries. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovi . 

The  Huish  School,  Tauhton. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Dondaster. 
Montgomery  Ho.Tunbr  dgeWells. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Huntingdon. 
Truro  College. 

Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 

3  West  Park  Villas,  Southampton. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Collegiate  School,  MelkSham. 
Camden  Road  Collegiate  S.,  N. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Tollinglon  Park  College,  N, 


Pierson,  A.  E. 

Silver,  T. 

Simmons,  J.  d 
Styles,  J.  C. 

Thomas,  J. 

Tweedy,  S. 
lYoung,  M. 
f  Berryman,  G.  S.  D. 
Binns,  N. 

Bowyer,  F.  R. 
Branson,  A.  W. 
Hughes,  A.  O. 

Jarvis,  F. 

Mayer,  R.  D. 
Mousley,  J.  A. 
O’Bryen,  O. 

O'Neill,  M. 

Powell,  J. 

Proudfoot,  G.  K. 
Rose,  W.  B. 

Sadler,  J. 

Sheppard,  W.  R.  L. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  W. 
Symington,  II.  W. 
Vickery,  A. 
^Wilkinson,  H. 
fBroadbent,  F.  J. 

!  Dalton,  E.  G. 
Garside,  D. 

Gilbert,  O.  I. 
Jennings,  F.  D. 
Jessop,  E. 

John,  H.  B. 
Johnson,  W.  G. 
Lake,  C.  J, 

-  Lambert,  C.  W. 
Manning,  J. 
McLoughlin,  AV.  M 
Ozanne,  R.  C. 
Rigby,  J. 

Sayner,  C.  D. 

Scott,  A.  A. 
Surridge,  W. 

Tirrell,  A.  W. 
Walker,  H.  J. 
Appleby,  F.  C. 
Beaumont,  R. 
Davies,  J.  E. 
Gilchrist,  S. 
Gillman,  W.  N. 
Holden,  H.  G. 
Jones,  H.  M. 
Kendle,  R.  II. 
Macfadyen,  H.  A. 
Orton,  G.  H. 
Pinckney,  A.  A. 
Robins,  H.  G. 
Schofield,  J.  A. 
Sippe,  C.  B. 
Stevenson,  C. 
White,  A.  Y. 
Wilcockson ,  H .  C .  E . 
C Atkinson,  C.  I. 
Hartness,  J.  B. 
Hazlewood,  E. 

Hoy  land,  A. 
Peterkin,  E. 
Phillips,  A.  E. 
Phillips,  It.  J. 

Pick,  R.  O. 
Pickersgill,  E.  B. 
Pool,  W.  G. 

Seeley,  W.  N. 
Shaw,  C.  R. 
Stamm,  J.  C. 
Thomas,  R.  H. 
Beclcerleg,  W.  J. 
Broome,  G.  B. 
Colbeck,  N. 

Curran,  P. 

Duncan,  F.  II. 
Foster,  C.  C. 
Foster,  S.  C. 
Georges,  C. 
Godfrey,  S.  W. 
Hazlehurst,  A.  N. 
Howell,  F.  M. 
Johnson,  B.  J. 
Mantle,  F.  W. 
Milburn,  E.  W. 
Parkinson,  C.  E. 
Roman,  S. 

Soar,  II . 

Straub,  J. 

Turner,  G.  A. 
White,  W.  II 
bWood,  J. 

Allen,  J. 

Bailey,  H. 

Bates,  H.  M. 
Brand,  E. 

Byatt,  H.  C. 
Chaloner,  C. 
Damon,  R.  C. 
Draper,  R.  W. 
Elsom,  H.  H. 
Gibson,  A.  G. 
Guymer,  P.  J. 
Hardy,  E.  C. 
Mallinson,  T.  H. 
Oscroft,  J.  H. 
Renwick,  R. 

|  Rogers,  E.  N.  C, 


Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Commercials., Barrow-in-Furness 
.  The  Polytechnic  S., Regent  Street. 
Commercial  S.,Borrow-in-Furness 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
EndowedGrammarS.,Northwich. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Anerley  High  School. 

High  School,  Smethwick. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
The  College,  Hendon. 

Ger.  &  Fr.  Coll.,  Wandsworth. 
Tliirsk  High  School. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Towcester  School. 

Ampleforth  College,  Yrork. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Harboro’. 
Plymouth  Public  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

Longwood  Gram. S.,  Huddersfield. 
Cavendish  College,  Southampton. 
Cheltenham  High  S.  for  Boys. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Private  study. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Carter  House  School,  Deal. 

,  Private  study. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Private  study. 

Cheltenham  High.  School  for  Boys. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Hatton  House,  Newark. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

Royal  Gram.'S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Hanwell. 
Central  H.S.,Queen’sColl.,B’ham. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
AVhalley  Range  Coll.  S.,  M’chester. 
The  College,  Broadstairs. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Clayton  College,  Peckham. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro  . 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Comm.  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
The  Modern  School,  Tliirsk. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Truro  College. 

St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Brent  Hill  Coll.  S.,  Hanwell. 
Truro  College. 

Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
St.  John's  College,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Tooting  College. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Newton  Scliool,  Rock  Ferry. 

3  Belgrave  Villas,  Lee,  S.E. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
The  College,  Hendon. 

St.Joseph’sAcad.,KenmngtonRd. 

Highfield  Coll.  S„  Rock  Ferry. 
Grove  House  School,  Ilighgate. 
Solsgirth  House,  Ilighgate. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Seaford  College. 

The  Grove,  Hooe,  Pevensey. 

The  High  S.,  Waltham  Abbey. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncastei-. 
Cavendish  Ho.  S.,  Hammersmith 
Kingston  Commercial  S.,  Hull. 
Manor  School,  York. 

St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestolt 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford, 


Rowe,  IV. 

Savage,  AV.  C. 
Shettle,  E.  G. 
Tyson,  T.  A. 
Wesencraft,  A.  E. 
Weston,  P. 

Baird,  P.  J. 
Beaumont,  W. 
Brister,  O.  L. 
Cochrane,  II.  B. 
Cole,  F.  E. 

Gruner,  O.  C, 
Joyes,  A.  E. 

Major,  W. 
McGowan,  W.  E. 
Parker,  11.  J. 
Punch,  J.  F.  T. 
Renwick,  F.  F. 
Robb,  S.  II. 
Roberts,  W. 
Scarborough,  E.A. 
Smith,  AV.  V. 

Snow,  C.  J. 
Walker,  H. 
.Williams,  A.  E. 
Ambrose,  D. 

Clark,  H.  H. 
Dawson,  E. 

Eagle,  AV.  C. 

Ellis,  J.  C. 

Gamier,  C. 

Keir,  C. 

Mickle  wood,  G.  R. 
Old,  H.  A. 

|  Palmer,  J.  M. 

|  Rowe,  W.  F.  bk 
|  Savage,  J. 

Thomas,  A.  AAr. 

I  Tiplady,  G.  J. 

|  Upton,  AV.  B. 

Williams,  AV.  J. 
LAVdlis,  F.  AV. 
Baker,  S.  M. 
Coltman,  E. 
Farley,  J. 
Franklin,  G.  A. 
Hazelby,  T.  W. 
Hirst,  B.  H. 
Larkin,  T.  C. 
Mellisli,  L.  O. 

J  Monro,  E.  G. 
Moorcroft,  F.  A. 
Oldham,  S. 

Oxley,  O.  C. 
Pinnock,  A.  V. 
Roberts,  AV.  H. 
Rowney,  B. 
AVilcox,  B. 
.Wilkinson,  J.  H. 
r Barnett,  A.  AV. 
Brilliant,  J.  H.  N. 
Colliuge,  D. 
Connolly,  AV.  H. 
Duncan,  J.  L. 
Durward,  AV.  C. 
Eggleston,  II. 

J  Harbord.JS. 


cl 


Hughes,  T. 
Jackson,  H. 
Oakley,  F.  A. 

Tew,  F.  B. 

Walton,  C.  F. 
Waterhouse,  A.  AV 
Whitwam,  J.  H. 
Brown,  W.  L. 
Butcher,  F.  J. 
Campbell,  II.  M. 
Curling,  R. 

Edy,  C.  AV. 

Ensor,  J.  AV. 
Golding,  D.  H. 
Graham,  II.  J. 
Harrison,  W.  J. 
Lemin,  O.  E. 
Little,  A. 

Moody,  E.A.  P. 


Ozanne,  L.  AV. 

Pick  worth,  G.  B. 
Robinson,  H.  S. 
Robinson,  J.  E. 
Scott,  F.  AV. 
Sheldrake,  A.  M. 
Stimson,  E. 

Stoner,  R. 

Sutcliffe,  L.  B. 
Wilson,  P. 
^Woodward,  W.  F 
C Allwood,  F.  E. 
Brims,  C.  A\r. 
Burrows,  E.  J. 
Dawkins,  A.  E. 
Edwards,  C.  J. 
Evans,  J. 

Godwin,  E.  H. 
Hales,  H. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hearder,  D. 
Ironmonger,  H.  L. 
LawfiekL  J. 
Robinson,  T.  J. 
Tappenden,  P.  II. cl. 
Tasker,  H.  C. 
Thompson,  E.  M.  cl. 
Walter,  W.  J. 


Truro  College. 

Archbishop  llolgate’s  S.,  York. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Wavertree  Academy. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
RoyalMasonic  Inst.,  AVood Green. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
New  College,  Worthing. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Comm.  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 

Buxton  College,  Forest  Gate. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
AVillow  House  College,  AValsall. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Harboro’. 

St.  John’s  Hospital  S.,  Exeter. 
Ventnor  Collegiate  &  High  School. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Tooting  College. 

Chingford  High  School. 

Percy  House  S.,  North  Shields. 
Banham  Gram.  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
Tooting  College  School. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
K.Edw.VI.Gram.S.,Wymondham. 
Truro  College. 

Tooting  College. 

Abney  HouseS., Stoke  Newington. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
The  Grammar  School,  Coleshill. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 
Longwood  Gram. S. ,  Huddersfield . 
Liversedge  Grammar  School. 

Thirsk  High  School. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
High  St.  Academy,  Fareliam. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Longwood  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield. 
The  Polytechnics.,  Regent  Street. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

North  London  High  School,  N.AA  . 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  AArood  Green. 
RichmondTerr.  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Yealand  Conyers  Collegiate  S. 
Truro  College. 

Oxford  House  School,  Highgate. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Oakfield  School,  Crouch  End. 
Collegiate  School,  Sunderland. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Northwich. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 

High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
HillmartinColl.,CamdenRd.,N .AA  . 
University  School,  Hastings. 

3  Belgrave  Villas,  Lee,  S.E. 
Longwood  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield . 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Collegiate  School,  Lapford. 

Private  tuition. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Private  tuition. 

North  London  High  S.,  N.AV. 
Belmont  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 

81  Minerva  Terrace,  Hull. 

North  London  High  School,  N.AA  . 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
AVest  House  College,  Congleton. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
AVhitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Sunnyside  H.S.,Chorlton-c-Hardy 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
The  Grammar  School,  Coleshill. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Bancroft  House,  Hitchin. 

I  mmanuelColl . ,  Streatham  Com  m . 
Truro  College. 

Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Leytonstone  College. 

AVoodliouse  Grove  School; 
YealandConyers  Collegiate? cliool 
Private  tuition. 

Iv.  Edward  VI.  Gram.  S.,Spilsby. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Huntingdon. 
Cambridge  House,  Bradford. 
Gunnersbury  College,  AAr. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School, 
Carter  House  School,  Deal, 
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I  Whiskin,  J.  E. 
LWhitehea.il,  G.  J. 
f  Alcock,  A. 
Bakewell,  L.  C. 
bevington,  A. 
Clark,  H. 
Clarkson,  J.  S. 
Day,  J.  .1. 

Douse,  J.  E. 
Eugster,  A. 
Palder,  T.  F. 
Ha.yncs,  F.  II. 

-j  James,  C.  H. 

’  Keene,  II.  H. 
Lane,  H.  It. 
Mousley,  AV.  It. 
Osmond,  G.  II. 
Owen,  It.  J. 
Packer,  F.  E. 
Itanwell,  J.  W. 
ltoy,  II.  W. 
Symonds,  G.  E. 
LWhilc,  W.  It. 
""Atkinson,  B. 

'  Bensted,  J.  D. 
Colman,  A.  W. 
Couban, J. 

Dixon,  E.  M. 
Durrans,  J. 
Evans,  H. 
Forshaw,  J. 
Hammond,  II. 
Haworth,  C. 
Hehl,  F.  W. 
Hodgson,  U.  J. 

I  Ingram,  E.  J. 

I  Kelsey,  E.  L.  R. 

I  Langford,  E.  J. 

<  Mackrill,  E.  S. 
Merrell,  W. 
Morgan,  W.  D. 
Morris,  S.  H. 
Muir,  A.  L. 
Mumford,  G.  B. 
Nunneley,  H.  AV. 
Pope,  T.'M. 

Rose,  J.  M. 

Seal,  A.  II. 

Smith,  C.  F. 
Wolford,  W.  S. 
Watts,  II.  S. 

.  Williams,  J. 
LAVilliams,  AV. 
'Barham,  W. 
Blunt,  E.  J. 
Bown,  A. 

Britton,  T.  W. 
Burt,  J.  W. 
Crook,  N.  C. 
Dawson,  J.  T. 
Dell,  R.  J. 
Donohoe,  F. 
Dymond,  T.  M. 
Franco,  S.  P. 
Gardner,  S.  R. 
Garstang,  W. 

I  Hannay,  W.  S. 

I  Hope,  S.  H. 

|  Ives,  G.  A. 
j  Jones,  C.  E. 

-j  Ivcast,  A. 
Landierth,  II. 
Lewis,  A. 

Lowry,  T.  M. 
Marcroft,  H. 
Marriott,  A.  S. 
Marsh,  H.  L. 
Mountain,  S.  W. 
Oades,  S. 

Phillips,  E. 


BOYS,  Third  Class—  Continued. 


Collegiate  School,  Helper. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad., KcnningtonRd. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Dill. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green 
Collegiate  School,  Carlisle. 

North  Loudon  Collegiate  School. 
Truro  College. 

Breydon  House,  Bournemouth. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  WoodGreen 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

Banliam  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’, 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Private  tuition. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
High  Schools,  Chorlton-c-Hardy. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Cambridge  House,  Bradford. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
Commercials., Barrow-in-Furness 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Stroud  Borough  School. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 

G  ram  ra  arSch  ool ,  M  ar  k  ct  Ha  rbor  o’ 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
GrammarSchool.MarketHarboro’ 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Albert  House  School,  S.  Hackney. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 
Sandwich  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  A  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Collegiate  School,  Lapford. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
High  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Seaford  College. 

Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Brighton  Modern  School. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
AVoodland  House  S.,New  S’thgate. 
Baylis  House  S.,  Slough. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Truro  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

Truro  College. 

Borough  ColiegiatejS. ,  Rotherham 
Collegiate  School,  Saltburn. 
Endowed  Gram.  Sch.,Northwich. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 


N  ’castleMod .  S . ,  N’castle-on-Ty  ne. 
Postleth waite, R.  G.  Comm.  School, Barrow-in-Furness 
Reiohenheim,  W.  E.  St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Richards,  D.  S.  Tredegar  Grammar  School. 

|  Saunders,  H.  Ealing  Commercial  College,  AY. 

I  Smith,  W.  II.  Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Sopwith,  J.  St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 

Stocker,  J.  B.  Truro  College. 

Summerhayes.M.W.The  Grammar  S.,  Wellingborough. 
Tonkin.  E.  East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 

Vallis,  C.  Hatton  House,  Newark. 

LWatson,  W.  G.  University  School,  Hastings. 

Third  Class.— 2nd  Division. 


Barritt,  J.  W. 
Bridgwater,  F. 
Clayton,  W.  II. 
Dadson,  H.  II. 
Davies,  A. 
Draper,  P. 
Green,  E.  A. 
Hamc,  W.  J. 
Hatton,  W. 
Hook,  J. 

.  Jaggar,  H. 

Lambert,  E.  S. 

|  Alayo,  A.  T. 

|  Mitchell,  J.  A. 

|  Mordin,  H. 

■!  Peckitt,  M. 

|  Phillips,  W.  II. 
|  Pringle,  C.  E. 

I  Pritchard,  I.  G. 
|  Richardson,  F. 


ITamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Grammar  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  lid. 
East  Finchley  College,  N. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

Truro  College. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

Fullarton  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Alwyne  House,  Canonbury. 
Dolgelly  Grammar  School. 


I  Rosevere,  G. 
Sayner,  F.  T. 
Simmons,  J.  W. 
Tyler,  W.  ,1 . 
Vincent,  P. 
Wadeson,  G. 
Wilson,  W.  A. 
Wood,  W.  A. 
Wooldridge,  R.  A. 
Youngman,  A.  G. 
Atton,  R.  C. 
Butters,  C. 
Cornish,  W.  G. 
Cutter,  A.  C. 
Douglas,  R. 
Dunkin,  W.  II. 
Fairweather,  E.  V, 
Farmbrougli,  W. 
Hebard,  ().  R. 

-!  Long,  AV. 

New,  E.  S. 

Prosser,  F.  W. 
Rollason,  E.  G. 
Russell,  G.  B.  A. 
i  Smith,  T.  J. 

|  Steer,  S.  R. 

I  Vincent,  T.  T. 

|  Whiteway,  A. 
LWood,  J. 
fAnnison.A.  C. 

I  Bailey,  G.  H. 
Beeny,  J. 

Briggs,  E.  F.  H. 
Browne,  J. 
Crowther,  T.  II. 
Davies,  C.  E. 
Dowdy,  S.  E. 

Gray,  11.  II. 
Hemsley,  O.  T. 
Higginson,  G.  A. 
Hutchins,  F. 
James,  D.  M. 
Lambert,  E.  T. 
Lees,  F. 

Leresche,  J.  R. 
Mash,  II.  J. 

Mason,  II.  G. 
Murray,  A.  W. 
Parkes,  E.  II. 

Pope,  E.  II. 

I  Prior,  G.  P.  IT. 

'  Pritchard,  C. 
Robinson,  E. 
Speight,  G. 

Toomv,  W. 
.Wicker,  AV.  E. 
'Ashworth,  J. 

Bell,  II. 

Brooke,  J.  R. 
Charlton,  J.  FitzG. 
Clarke,  A.  J. 
Collyer,  N.  R. 
Dundas-Mouat,  G. 
Durrans,  P. 

East,  AV. 

Fox,  P.  J. 

Freeman,  A. 

Glover,  H. 

Green,  AV. 

Hards,  G. 

Hopkins,  S. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Macqucen,  A. 
Mason,  G.  II. 
Moore,  E. 

Moore,  L.  C. 
Morrissv,  F. 

Pigeon.  AV.  II. 
Pringle,  II.  M. 
Richards,  A.  AV. 
Robins,  E.  B. 

Ross,  P.  T. 

Russell,  T.  P. 
Sharpe,  C.  M. 
Shirley,  A.  E. 
Silverstono,  C. 
Sissons,  H.  P. 
Stephenson,  F.  J. 
Stratton,  R. 
.Yeomans'  J.  E. 
Ashton,  A.  AV. 
Bishop,  Iv.  C. 

Bott,  W.  S. 

Brooke,  S.  W. 
Campsall,  AV.  II. 
Clifton.  P.  H. 

Dunt,  AV.  E. 
Durand,  E.  A.  II. 
Gaston,  G.  P. 
Hampshire,  D.  II. 
Hodg.-on,  J.  F. 
Jacobs,  F.  J. 

Kemp,  H.  B. 
Matthews,  S. 
Morley,  II.  E. 
Pearson,  H.  J.  M. 
Pitt,  AV. 

Raineock,  C. 

Scott,  F. 

Smith,  V. 

Town,  G.  A. 

Adey,  F.  P. 
Andrews,  E.  R. 
Apperson,  A.  E. 


The  School.  Tavistock. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 
HillmartinColl., Camden  Rd.N.AV. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Yealand  Conyers  Collegiate  S. 
Denton  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Marlborough. 
St.  Chad’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Classical  &  Comm.  S.,  Stamford. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Kingston  School,  Y'eovil. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Truro  College. 

Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Prince  Henry’sG ram. S., Evesham. 
The  Grammar  School,  Coleshill. 
Cen.  High  S., Queen’s  Coll.,B’ha.m 
Private  tuition. 

Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
Trevu  Academy,  Camborne. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Longwood  Gram. Si,  Huddersfield. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Breydon  House,  Bournemouth. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Ealing  Commercial  College,  AV. 
Middle  Class  School,  Cardiff. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

The  Grammar  School,  Coleshill. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Stanwcll  House,  Brondesbury. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Blenheim  House  S.,  Fareham. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Warwick  House  S.,  Southsea. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Percy  House  S.,  North  Shields. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.. KenningtonRd. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
AVesley  College,  Sheffield. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Buxton  College,  Forest  Gate. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Bedford  House  S.,  Streatliam. 
St.John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Giles  College,  Norwich. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
AVesley  College,  Sheffield. 

71)  Lancaster  Rd.,  Notting  Hill. 
Ba.vlis  House  School,  Slough. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Fullarton  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Belmont  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Truro  College. 

University  School,  Hastings. 

St.  George’s  College,  AVey bridge. 
Rye  Grammar  School. 

Endowed  Grammar  S.,Northwich. 
Denbigh  Lodge  Coll.S.,Edgbaston. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
St.  Oswald's  College,  Tynemouth. 
Horne  House,  Margate. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Fossdyke  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Halhrake  S.,  AVamlsworth  Conim. 
Commer.  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Buxton  College,  Forest  Gate. 
Stroud  borough  School. 

Plymouth  Public  School. 

Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

Tooting  College  School. 
Gunnersbury  College,  AV. 

East  Cliff  School,  Bournemouth. 
Buxton  College,  Forest  Gate. 
Private  tuition. 


Bounevialle,  C. 
Collins,  F.  AV.  S. 
Dash,  R. 
Edginton,  L.  S. 
Edwards,  B.  L. 
Garle,  J.  L. 
Hansom,  V. 
Harris,  G.  II. 
Healey,  F. 

Hunt,  AV.  C. 
Jones,  F.  M. 
Lawrence,  J. 
Martin,  II.  T. 
Martin,  S.  A. 
Sharp,  II. 
Shoolbred,  C. 
Short,  O. 

Steven,  J.  D. 
Stoton,  E.  II. 
Swan,  I.  J. 
Thcakston,  J. 
Vertigen,  H.  T. 
AVindsor,  F. 
_AVoods,  T. 
f  A  rmitage,  AV. 
Bagge,  J.  L. 
Batty,  F. 

Berg,  E. 

Bolton,  J.  E. 
Brown,  V.  R. 
Burgess,  S.  II. 
Burnett,  T. 
Butler,  E. 

Clarke,  G. 

Clay,  E.  L. 
Cocksedge,  R.  D. 
Collins,  E. 

Deere,  E.  AV. 
Deighton,  C.  II. 
Furber,  M. 
nonstock,  F.  AV. 
HoMitcli,  R.  S. 
Hopkinson,  J.  A. 
Jones,  AV.  P. 
Merrit,  E.  H. 
Riley,  F.  T. 

Robb,  G. 

Russell,  E.  F. 
Scott,  G.  A. 
Southey,  S. 
Tebbutt,  T.  P. 
^Walters,  S. 
Barker,  W. 
Barnwell,  R. 
Blockey,  E.  J. 
Bullen,  J. 
burton,  E.  G. 
Carr,  F.  U. 

Carr,  J.  W. 
Clemens,  P.  AV. 
Gale,  W.  II. 
Brabham,  R.  J. 
Gray,  S.  B. 
Greenall,  J.  R. 
Grimsliaw,  C.  II. 
Hamilton,  R.  C. 
Jacobs,  H.  Ar. 
Jull,  T.  E. 
Keighley,  R. 
Oates,  H. 

Steer,  B.  R. 
Swingler,  J. 
Venables,  B.  C.  S. 
Wadoux,  M.  II. 
Williams,  A.  E. 
Williams,  G.  Y. 
f  Adam,  S.  1). 
baily,  J  A.  M. 
Bedding,  T. 
Brooks,  F. 
Calvert,  F. 

Elliott,  A.  J. 
Firth,  E. 

Grugeon.  II. 
Hebblethwaite,  S. 
H colas,  AV. 

Hill,  P.  P. 
Jamieson,  G.  A. 
Jones.  P.  E. 
Muddle,  A.  S. 
Oldham,  J.  R.  D. 
Owsley,  J.  AV. 
Priest,  S.  B. 
Proctor,  «.  S. 
Rowton,  AV.  C. 
Smith,  AV. 
Vaughan,  II. 

Vink,  C. 

Andrews,  C.  O. 
Andrews,  C.  T. 
Anslow,  F. 

Ball,  E. 

Barker,  T. 
Belshaw,  P. 

Betts,  J.  H. 
Burton,  F.  M. 
Coomber,  II. 
Dakin,  C.  C. 
Hartgill,  H. 

Hearn e,  J. 

Hunt,  AV. 

McAU,  R.  L. 
Miller,  A.  E. 
Newton,  W.  H, 
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Tooting  College  School. 

Longwood  Gram.  S..  Huddersfield. 
Kent  County  School,  Birchington. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 
Holmwood  House,  Hampstead. 
Ilcrne  House,  Margate. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Commercial  School,  Rastriek. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

K.  Edward  VI.  Gram.  S.,  Spilsby. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Percy7  House  S.,  North  Shields. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-T. 
Private  study. 

Banliam  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 
Waresidc  End.  Grammars.,  AVare 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 
Clarendon  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Borough  Collegiate  S., Rotherham. 
Tooting  College. 

Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Oakfield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Erme  House  School,  Mutley. 
Middle  Class  School,  Cardiff. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Heme  House,  Margate. 

Collegiate  School,  Belper. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
AVaverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Kettering. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
The  Grammar  School,  Coleshill. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
BethanyHouse  School, Goudhurst. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Redcnhall  School,  Harlcston. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 

Private  tuition. 

Sandwich  School. 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Private  tuition. 

2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton,  S.  W. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
ImmanuelColl., Streatliam  Comm. 
Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Yale. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Huntingdon. 
University7  School,  Hastings. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Private  tuition. 

RoyalMasoniclnst.,  AVood  Green. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Rastriek. 
Bedford  House  S.,  Streatliam. 
College  House,  Spofforth. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S., Gainsboro’. 
Private  tuition . 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Gram.  School,  Market  llarboro*. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Englefield,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

The  Grammar  School,  Goole. 
Cambridge  House  School,  AVigan. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Beech  Terrace  S.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  RegentStreet. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Up.-Holland  Grammar  School. 
AVestbury  House,  Worthing. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
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BOYS,  Thi 
Richards,  H.  J. 
liiden,  A.  W. 
Sandiland,  D. 
Suckling,  L. 
Theophilus,  G.  E.  H 
Thornton,  0.  J. 
Warren,  S.  R. 
Worthington,  A. 
Barnsley,  R. 

Ben  tall,  L.  II. 

Hloss,  W.  E. 

Bravn,  R.  0.  H. 
Bull,  J.  H. 

Clifton,  S. 

Ford,  E.  B. 
Ford-Smith,  A. 
Green,  A. 

Harvey,  J. 
Hepworth,  H. 

Isner,  H.  0.  S. 
Mclnerriy,  M. 

J,  Nicholson,  E. 

Bye,  R. 

Ramsden,  T. 

Roe,  S. 

Rust,  S. 

Sloman,  II. 

Snow,  W.  II. 
Taylor,  W.  S. 
Waller,  J. 

Weston,  A.  F. 
Witten,  J, 

L Wright,  J.  H. 

C Agate,  F.  G. 

Booth,  H. 

Booth,  H.  J. 

Booth,  W.  It.  W. 
Bowler,  F.  H. 
Broadley,  E. 
Cooper,  A.  S. 

Field,  A.  E. 

Gleed,  J. 

Gross,  A. 

Hedges,  G. 

Jones,  P.  G. 

Laury,  A. 

Murray,  B. 

Offord,  L.  E. 

Reid,  J.  F. 
Scharschmidt,  H.  S. 
Scott,  H.  W. 

Tracy,  R.  S. 
Weston,  S.  J. 
Woodland,  E.  J. 
Alexander,  F.  L. 
Andrews,  H.  C. 
Birch,  O.  A. 

Brown,  J. 

C hater,  J. 

Clarkson, E. 

Dexter,  J.  R. 
Edwards,  E.  W. 
Frost,  AY.  F. 

Gibbs,  S.  J. 

Hack,  L.  A. 
Hopkinson,  J. 

Ingle,  H.  E. 

Jeffery,  W.  G. 

{  Kemp,  C.  H. 

King,  II.  G. 

Legg,  J.  C. 

Martin,  T.  H. 
Morford,  F. 

Pearse,  E. 

Pointing,  T. 

Ritchie,  G. 

Rolfe,  E.  J. 

Ruck,  C.  E. 
Stewart,  C.  L. 
Strong,  S.  F. 
Tompkins,  C.  E. 
Vaughan,  G. 
Westlake,  B.  B. 
Wilson,  J.  C. 
^Worsfold,  J.  L. 

Axe,  A. 

Barrett,  E.  F. 
Curtis,  A. 

Davis,  E.  J. 

Gauge,  E. 

Harding,  E.  II. 
Harris,  C. 

Harris,  P.  H. 

Hunt,  E. 

Jacques,  F. 

Jones,  M.  B. 
Knowles,  C. 
Lickfold,  M. 

Lucas,  E. 

Marks,  II. 

Mason,  G. 

Ma  wson,  R. 
Mcthold,  A.  E. 
Murray,  F. 

Palk,  V?. 

Sawyer,  W.  J. 

Stott,  J.  H. 
Thomas,  W.  J. 
Topping,  W. 
Turnbull,  AY.  G. 
Warren,  C.  A. 
Whattotr,  J.  C. 
Whichelo,  II.  H.  G. 


rd  Class— Continued. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Private  tuition. 

Alwyne  House,  Canonbury. 
Oaklield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Bethany  Ho.  School,  Goudhurst. 
Private  tuiton. 

Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
AYhitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Fossdyke  House  S.,  AVinchester. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Ashton  HighS.,  A'ton-on-Mersey. 
The  College,  Hendon. 

AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Tufnell  Park  Terr.  S.,  Holloway. 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  S.,  May  field. 
Up. -Holland  Grammar  School. 

St. Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Wernetli  Academy,  Oldham. 
Arundel  House,  AVest  Mailing. 
Anglesea  House  S.,  St.  Mary  Cray. 
38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
St.  George's  College,  Wey bridge. 
St.  Kenelm’s,  Cowley,  Oxford. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley". 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School, 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Truro  College. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

College  House  S.,  AVest  Crovdon. 
AYar\vickHouseS.,AIai(laHill  West 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham . 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Lidkeard. 
St  George’s  College,  Wey  bridge. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Collegiate  School,  Sunderlind. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Harljoro’. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Bradmore  College,  Chiswick. 
Holm  wood  House,  Hampstead. 
Clarendon  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Brighton  Modern  School. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay-. 
Almondbury  Grammar  Scjiool. 
Highbury  Park  School,  N, 

St.  Kcnelm’s,  Cowley,  Oxford. 
HillmartinColl.,Camdenlul.,N.W. 
38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Truro  College. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Cheltenham  High  School  for  Boys. 
AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Radnor  House  School,  Rcdhill. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
North  London  High  School,  N.W. 
Grammar  S.,  Market  Hatboro’. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Brunswick  House  S.,  Windsor. 
Old  Trafford  S.,  Manchester. 
Sandwich  School. 

Manor  School,  York. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Solsgirtli  House,  Highgute. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Ventnor  Collegiate  &  High  School. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Private  study. 

Malvern  House,  Shirley! 

The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,AVood  Green. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  S.,  N. 

The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Bradmore  College,  Chiswick. 
Ashford  Grammar  Scliocu. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Sandwich  School. 

Tooting  College. 

Plymouth  Public  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Melksham. 
Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  AVigan. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  Street. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Brockley  High  School,  S.E, 


|  AViekhara,  S.  II. 
IWorsfold,  H.  H.  H. 
Adams,  H.  C. 
Crofts,  W. 
Crowther,  W.  II. 
Edwards,  A.  P. 
Hanson,  A. 

Hayr,  R.  H. 

Hillier,  H.  E. 
Holland,  J.| 
Jamieson,  J.  B. 

«!  Lee,  A. 

'  Osborne,  H, 

Shield,  A.  R. 
Sladden,  T.  C. 
Slater,  G.  H. 
AVeatherdon,  R.C.  A, 
Welch,  F.  D. 
AVilkinson,  F. 
Wolfe,  J.  A. 
.Wright,  AY.  J. 
Aston,  II. 

Brand,  T. 

Burridge,  T.  A. 
Cotter,  E.  B. 
Crcasey,  H.  H. 
D’Abadie,  L. 

Druce,  L.  V. 
Gilbert,  R. 
Harrison,  J.  C. 
Iledley,  G.  AY. 
Judd,  J.  M. 

Keillar,  A.  N. 
Lutley,  C.  E. 
Newstead,  G.  H. 
Rowe,  J. 

Sharrock,  T. 

Story,  C.  AV. 
Thwaites,  J.  A. 
Tully,  G. 

Williams,  E.  J. 
.AYoolton,  A.  G. 
Barling,  L.  F. 
Beard,  T. 
Brickwell,  J.  R. 
Cooke,  R.  L. 

Cooper,  P.  AY. 

East,  C.  A.  A. 
Fordham,  S.  H. 
Frampton,  G. 
Gilbert,  F.  AV. 

Gill,  R.  H. 

Gothard,  S. 
Harrison,  F.  J. 
Heaton,  T.  .W. 
Jones,  A.  L. 

Jones,  J.  B. 

Kirk,  A.  L. 

Lawson,  D. 

Lewtas,  M. 

Marsh,  R. 

Milne,  A. 

Murray,  AY.  P. 
Nightingale,  A.  E. 
Oakes,  H.  II. 
O’Hea,  J. 

Pern,  S. 

Roberts,  P.  B. 
Saunders,  A.  E. 
Sidaway,  F.  II.  II. 
Skinner,  W. 
Thornton,  J.  M. 
Trapp,  C.  H. 

Upton,  F. 

Watson,  S.  M. 
AVestcott,  F.  AV. 
AVhitehorn,  H. 

,  AVhittle,  W. 
f  AVilson,  J.  A. 
Adams,  S.  II. 
Bryant,  V.  S. 
Butcher,  C.  St.  A. 
Byrne,  J.  D. 

Cooper,  R.  AV. 
Fletcher,  R.  H. 
Gapper,  E.  H. 
Glover,  H. 

Hall,  G.  R. 

Harvey,  W. 
Henderson,  W. 
Long,  A.  J. 
Mitchell,  R.  C. 
Roberts,  II.  F. 
Saunders.  L. 
Vernon,  AV.  T. 
Wilson,  W.  E. 
'Alexander,  II. 
Buckley,  A.  N. 
Clark,  H. 

Constable,  E.  J. 
Cruickshank,  J.  G. 
Cusel,  E. 

Day,  J.  S. 

Gamble,  M. 
Gammage,  P.  H. 
Gardner,  F.  AV. 
Green,  A. 

Harper,  P.  M. 
Home,  E.  M.  R. 
John,  D. 

Marriott,  E.  L. 

-(  Mills,  F. 

Mitton,  H. 
Needham,  F. 


Trafalgar  House  S.,  AVinchester. 
Sandwich  School. 

Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
Sandwich  School. 

Commercial  School,  Rastrick. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Brent  Hill  Coll.  S.,  Hanwell. 
Grammar  S.,  Market. Harboro’. 
Grammar  School,  Marlborough. 
Barton  School,  YVisbech. 

Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Hanwell. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
Sandwich  School. 

The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Streatham  School,  Surrey. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Harborne  Vicarages.,  Bir’ngham. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 

3  Warfelton  Terrace,  Saltash. 
Redcnhall  School,  Harleston. 
Tooting  College. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Commercial  Academy,  Crook. 
Heavitrce  Collegiate  School. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Salford  Catholic  Gram.  School. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 
Commercials.,  Barrow-in-Furness 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Stroud  Borough  School. 

The  College,  Hendon. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Newcastle  Mod.  S.,  N’castle-on-T. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Bayldon  House,  Hartford. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Paradise  Ho.  S.,  StokeNewington. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Camden  Road  Collegiate  School,  N. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Yealand  Conyers  CollegiateSchool 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Haverfordwest. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
The  College,  Broadstairs. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Clifton  Pk.  School,  Birkenhead. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Cambridge  House  School,  AVigan. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
AVeston  School,  Bath. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
St.  Joseph’sAcad., Kennington  Rd. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Leytonstcine  College. 

St.  Oswald's  College,  Tynemouth. 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Streatham  School,  Surrey. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

Truro  College. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
Rugby  .House  School,  Eastbourne. 
St.  George’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Pomfret  College,  Pontefract. 
Cheltenham  High  School  for  Boys. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Cavendish  Ho.  S.,  Hammersmith. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Anglo-French  Coll..  Finchley  Rd. 
Westbury  House,  Worthing. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Denton  High  School,  Manchester. 
The  School,  Tavistock. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 

East  Cliff  School,  Bournemouth. 
St.  Joseph’sAcad.,  Kenningtonltd. 
3  West  Park  Villas,  Southampton. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Kersal  Glen  S., Higher  Broughton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

The  Gram.  S.,  West  Bromwich. 
Ventnor  Collegiate  and  High  S. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Collegiate  School,  Saltburn. 
Wernetli  Academy,  Oldham. 
Wnodhouse  Grove  School. 

Miltgn  College,  UHesthorpe. 


Newman,  J.  J. 
l’carcey,  F.  G. 
Phillips,  L. 

Phillips,  S.  L. 
Preece,  A. 
Richardson,  J.  R. 
Rousell,  A.  J. 
Sanders,  R.  S.  McC. 
Stanton,  E.  AV.  C. 
Starkey,  F. 

Surman,  B. 

.  Taylor,  AV.  J.  AV. 
LWarren,  W.  R. 
Beaty,  S. 

Blewitt,  B. 

Brain,  R.  H. 
Brissenden,  A.  AV. 
Capes,  G.  U. 
Churchman,  R. 
Clarke,  A.  J. 
Cruickshank,  C.  F. 
Gregory,  J. 
Gubbins,  L.  B.  B. 
Hale,  F.  M. 

Lake,  B. 

Lovibond,  T.  L. 
McEnery,  J. 

Park,  C.  M.  AV. 
Robinson,  J.  L. 
Scott,  F. 

Shaudley,  E. 

Stead,  H. 

Thomas,  A.  AV. 
Tucker,  A. 

Vinson,  H. 

AValker,  J. 

_AVood  C.  F. 


Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 

Denb  igh  LodgeCol  1 .  S. ,  Edgbast  on . 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Vale. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 
Kingston  Commercial  S.,  Hull. 
Ventnor  Collegiate  and  High  S. 
North  London  High  School,  N.W. 
Towcester  School. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 

AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Collegiate  School,  Saltburn. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Westbury  House,  Worthing. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Truro  College. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School. 
Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Livcrsedge  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Strood  Hill  School,  Rochester. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 


Third  Class. — 3rd  Division. 


Allin,  J.  AV. 

Broad,  E.  AV. 
Cautley,  J.  B. 
Coleman,  J. 

Duncan,  C.  L. 
Hampshire,  G.  N. 
Illingworth,  J.  P. 
Jackson,  R. 
Kirkpatrick,  C.  L. 
McAdam,  J. 
McKenzie,  A.  T. 
Moore,  C. 

Moore,  R. 

Phillips,  A.  C. 
Richardson,  J. 
Roberts,  E.  B. 
Rowe,  S.  A. 
Scolding,  F.  H. 
Spencer,  AV. 

Taylor,  D.  M. 

( Apps,  AV.  J.  E. 
Bethell,  F. 

Bilby,  AV.  II. 

Blake,  M.  F. 

Daly,  N. 

Elmore,  F. 

Fippard, A. 

Gilbert,  G.  H. 

Greig,  J. 

Hope,  J. 
i  Laver,  R.  J. 

Lewis,  D. 

Holmes,  H. 

Pagan,  AV.  J. 
Parsons,  E. 

Peduzzi,  C. 
Primavesi,  E. 
Scotton,  AV. 
Silversides,  J. 
Simpson,  A.  E. 
Squibb,  E.  G. 
Sulman,  J.  H. 
Swinchatt,  S.  H. 
AValter,  J. 

AVliittam,  B. 
AVilliams,  R.  J. 

Yule,  J. 

Archibald,  R.  L. 
Barry,  S. 

Blakely,  P.  L. 
Burbidge,  R.  AV. 
Burnip,  W.  A. 
Churchill,  H.  AV. 
Constable,  A. 
Fenner,  D.  AV. 
Gibbons,  II.  AV. 
Gibson,  P. 

Gowland,  A.  B. 
Hearn,  J.  R. 
Hopkins,  J. 
Johnston,  R.  R. 
Marston,  A.  T. 

Rice,  F.  M.  P. 

Sell,  E. 

Smith,  J.  A. 
Stevenson,  H.  R. 
Stocks,  E. 

Thompson,  G.  AV.  A. 
Tremearne,  P. 
lAVyler,  E. 

'Anstey,  AV.  J. 
Brunton,  H.  C. 
Cattell,  S.  K. 

Farrar,  AV. 


Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  A'ale. 
Boys’  Coll. &  High  S.,  Southampton 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

23  Pine  Street,  Burnley. 

Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Private  study. 

Tooting  College  School. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 
German&FrencliColl.jAVandsworth 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
Truro  College. 

Redenliall  School,  Harleston. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

22  Lansdown  Terr.,  Cheltenham. 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 
Charlotte  St.  High  Class  S.,  Bath. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Caversliam  House  S.,  Reading. 
Private  tuition. 

Petherton  School,  Highbury. 

East  Cliff  School,  Bournemouth. 
Classical  &  Comm.  S.,  Stamford. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Commercial  College,  Pontefract.] 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 

The  College,  Hendon. 

Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Grove  House  School,  Higligate. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Seaford  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Arnold  College,  AV.  Bournemouth. 
The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Commercial  Academy,  Crook. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 

Truro  College. 

Tooting  College. 

Commercial  Academy,  Crook. 

2  Hilton  St.,  Higher  Broughton, 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 

Private  tuition. 

Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Oaklield  School,  Crouch  Enel. 
AVeston  School,  Bath. 

Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Camden  Rd.  Collegiate  Sclio  ol,  N 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Queen  Eliz,  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
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|  Fitfcon,  \V.  W. 

|  Holmes,  L.  C. 

|  Nichols,  P. 

{  Parkhouse,  T. 

|  Philpott,  E.  R. 

|  Potts,  T. 

|  Shone,  H.  J. 

I  Thomas,  H.  G. 

|  Wilkinson,  J. 

I  Williams,  H.  J. 

1. Williamson,  G.  L. 
( Buckworth,  E. 

I  Clay,  F. 
j  Clifford,  H. 
j  Dunsford,  G. 
Hardy,  G. 
Holland,  S.  E. 

Le  Gresley,  F. 
Lomax,  J.  H. 

May  on,  M.  S. 
Millar,  C.  S., 
Smith,  F.  J.  W. 
Thomas,  G. 

Toye,  P.  W. 
Wilson,  R. 

Bull,  G.  F. 
Capper,  F.  H. 
Davies,  J. 
Gammond,  O.  J. 
Gomersall,  P. 

|  Hart,  E.  S.  I. 
Horne,  E. 

Jenkins,  H.  E. 
Lansdell,  W.  J.  P. 
Mawson,  C.  B. 
Morecral’t,  A.  T. 
Pliillipson,  J. 
i  Prescott,  W. 
Preston,  W. 
Pymar,  C.  A. 
Railton,  E.  A. 
Sanders,  J. 

Senior,  F. 

Sinclair,  L.  E. 
Stallard,  H.  O. 
Topp,  J. 

Wallace,  R.  W. 

L White,  H.  M. 
Attale,  II. 
Bathurst,  C.  P. 
Benjamin,  D.  J. 
Chew,  E.  A. 
Finch,  E. 
Heatlicote,  G.  W. 
Helliar,  H.  J. 
Hodge,  I.  L. 
Hope,  W.  N. 

|  Hosmer,  S. 

|  Ibbotson,  W.  F. 

|  Lamb,  H.  H. 

|  Mason,  E.  D. 

Matterson,  G.  A. 

I  Newcombe,  S. 

|  Pocock,  P.  J. 

|  Sleightholme,  J. 
kSpouncer,  H.  S. 
f  Anderson,  A.  H. 

I  Clarke,  E. 

]  Dunbar,  S.  T. 

|  Eldridge,  D. 
j  Field,  F.  E. 

|  Higgins,  J.  I. 
j  Hopwood,  T.  H, 


Tjiird  Class —Continued. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Oakfield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
The  College,  Hendon. 

Sandwich  School. 

Collegiate  School,  Sunderland. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Truro  College. 

Wlialley  Range  Coll.  S.,  M’chester. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Kent  County  School,  Bircliington. 
Private  study. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Nortlnvich. 
Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Gorey,  Jersey. 

Ashton  High  S. ,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Sandwich  School. 

Tower  House  S.,  Newton  Abbot. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 

1  York  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

Ventnor  Collegiate  &  High  School. 
Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Nortlnvich. 
Wynnstay  House  School,  Wrexham. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
S3  Montpellier  Rd.,  Brighton. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Cavendish  HouseS., Hammersmith. 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Brighton  Modern  School. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Vale. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Banham  Gram.  S.,  Attleboro’. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Ventnor  Collegiate  &  High  School. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

North  London  High  School,  N.W. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Ainplefortli  College,  York. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Grammar  S. 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Holbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goud  hurst. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Collegiate  School,  Melksham. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Private  tuition. 

Ainplefortli  College,  York. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Grammar  School,  Uckfield. 

Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Truro  College. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 


Lacey,  C. 

Morgan,  T.  II. 
Phillips,  P. 

Pullen,  T.  A. 
Roberts,  H.  E. 
Itowsell,  L.  J. 
Ryder,  L.  S. 
Simpson,  F.  S. 
White,  A. 
IWillford,  H.  E. 
Allen,  A. 

Argali,  A.  C. 
Chandler,  H.  G. 
Foley,  E. 

Gregory,  D. 

Hill,  D. 

James,  G. 

Johnson,  C. 
Kendle,  F.  C. 

King,  C.  C. 
Nicliolls,  C. 
Norbury,  L. 
O’Brien,  J. 
Roberts,  H.  S. 
Tomlinson,  W. 
Weston,  A.  T.  J. 
White,  H.  E.  A. 
LWickett,  F. 

(  Attale,  C.  E. 

Clark,  A.  B. 

Cole,  H. 

Hatch,  S. 

Kaye,  A. 

Kidney,  R.  C.  S. 
Mattocks,  W. 
Mosely,  L. 

Parr,  H.  J. 

Smith,  S. 

Stahl,  J. 

West,  H. 
fDaly,  C. 
Dunderdale,  II. 
Edmunds,  P. 
Hawkins,  S. 

Hill,  C. 

Hinchley,  J. 
Illingworth,  J. 

Le  Marcliand,  G.  J 
Maples,  P.  F. 
Mason,  A.  II. 
Needham,  H.  A. 
Osborn,  P.  J. 
Pettitt,  C.  E. 

Plant,  J.  P. 

Pretty,  J. 
Shapland,  W. 

Sikes,  G.  II. 
Walker,  F. 

White,  F. 

Wigmore,  J. 
Gibson,  A. 
Gullaclisen,  L.  W. 
Harper,  G.  W. 
Hencke,  F. 
Herman,  J.  B. 
Houtum-Scliindler, 
Kennedy,  L. 
Martin,  G.  R. 

Read,  B.  H. 

Tracey,  C.  F. 

( Allen,  A.  C. 

|  Butler,  IT.  E. 

|  Connor,  W. 

I  Foggon,  T.  A. 


Tooting  College  School. 
Cheltenham  High  School  for  Boys. 
Denbigh  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Collegiate  School,  Melksham. 
Strood  Hill  School,  Rochester. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 

Central  HighS., Queen’s'Coll.jB’ham. 
Heath  House,  Horsmonden. 

The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
Truro  College. 

Burlington  House  School,  Balham. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Malvern  House,  Shirley. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Sunnyside H.  S.,Chorlton-c-Hardy. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
The  Mount,  Sheffield. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Sandwich  School. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

Truro  College. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Sandwich  School. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Arnold  College,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Nortlnvich. 
The  Grammars.,  West  Bromwich. 
Moldova  House  School,  Clapliam. 
Niddry  House  School,  Eccles. 
Commercial  Academy,  Crook. 
Yealand  Conyers’  Collegiate  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Oakfield  School,  Crouch  End. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Ilolmwood  House,  Hampstead. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Richmond  House  S.,  Handsworth. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

Dunn  Foundation  S.,  Crediton. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
1  York  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

A.  Taplow  Grammar  School. 

St.  J  oseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

The  Huish  School,  Taunton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Ampleforlh  College,  York. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 


Gowar,  W.  J. 
Gregory,  E.  G. 
Hall,  C.  F. 
Hoarder,  K.  B. 
King,  E. 

Law,  F.  D. 
Mason,  J.  P. 
Nnrsey,  C.  F.  L. 
Stott,  J.  E. 
White,  F. 
..Woodward,  H.  G. 
'Buckingham,  J. 

'  Cooper,  J.  E. 
Gifford,  C. 

Green,  R.  L. 
Holdaway,  F.  II. 
Kinnings,  J.  II. 
Nott,  F.  H. 
Stubbs,  B.  T. 

( Alexander,  D.  M. 
Cheatle,  N. 
Hosier,  H.  W. 

J  Jaques,  II.  P. 
Lewns,  A.  T. 
Lumaye,  G.  J.  W. 
Trick,  P.  W. 

L Wood-Hill,  II.  G. 
rConolly,  J.  E. 

|  Fuller,  W.  F. 

■{  Lotery,  J. 
j  Smith,  G.  F. 
ITucker,  G. 
f  Adams,  F.  E. 
Ingram,  II. 
Kitching,  J. 
Lawson,  A.  H.  D. 
Mason,  H. 
Needham,  F.  G. 
('Browning,  S. 

'  Collier,  A. 

Knapp,  A.  L. 
Macqueen,  F. 


Morgan,  V. 


Needham,  J.  G. 
Short,  C. 

West,  J. 

Day,  A. 

Ferguson,  A.  J. 
Jennings,  R.  L. 
Lavender,  L. 
Mathias,  V.  S.  W. 
Niall,  E. 
Robinson,  C.  E. 
Sharp,  L.  C. 
Thain,  O. 

Ward,  N. 

Calcott,  A.  B. 
Davison,  R.  H. 
Eales,  P.  J. 

Owen,  J.  L. 

Reed,  H. 

Rudge,  J.  A. 
Spinks,  A.  K. 
Sutcliffe,  W. 

L Walsh,  G. 


Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Bradmore  College,  Chiswick. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth 
The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Redenliall  School,  Harleston. 
Charlotte  St.  High  Class  S.,  Bath. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Grammar  School,  Dudley. 

Ventnor  Collegiate  &  High  School. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Private  tuition. 

Chatham  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Holloway  College,  N. 

The  College,  Broadstairs. 

Rye  Grammar  School. 

The  Polytechnic  S.,  Regent  St. 
Hemel  Hempstead  Grammar  S. 

20  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater. 

St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Rye  Grammar  School. 

Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Ashton  High  S.,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House,  Hull. 

Taplow7  Grammar  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Ashton  High  S.,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Private  tuition. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
The  Grammar  S.,  West  Bromwich. 
High  Schools,  Cliarlton-c. -Hardy 
Tooting  College  School. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
CentralIIighS.,Queen’sColl.,B’ham. 
The  College,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Percy  House  S.,  North  Shields. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Sunderland. 
Towcester  School. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Barnstaple. 
Halesowen  Grammar  School. 

Queen  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 


[The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former  Examina¬ 
tion .] 

Bakewell,  C.  II.  bk.  Collegiate  School,  Belper. 

Glover,  B.  II.  Ik.  Collegiate  School,  Belper. 

Stutfield,  V.  C.  a.  f.  St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Wickett,  C.  ’  ch.  Truro  College. 


PASS  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. 


Hannam,  J.  D. 
Smith,  H.  W. 
Waters,  E.  ... 


sp.  Book-keeping 

sp.  Shorthand  and  Book-keeping 

sp.  Shorthand  and  Book-keeping 


Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Loughborough  College,  Brixton. 


GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— GIRLS. 

N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special  Certificate  in  the  subjects  specified. 

(For  list  of  abbreviations  see  page  98.) 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Triidinger,  C.  Girls’  High  S.,  Spring  Grove,  W. 

s.  e.  a.  al.  eu.  tr.  ger.ph. 

Chapman,  A.  S.  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

e.eu.tr.J '.ger.ph. 

Moore,  K.V.M.C.  Private  study. 
e.  f.  nat.  p. 

Berry, E .s.e.f.ger.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Waters,  E.  Clapham  Pk.  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.W. 

s.  e.f.  ger. 

Griffith,  K.  L.  e.  Private  tuition. 


Murray,  A. Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Richardson,  L.’M.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
s.  e. 

Aked,H.F  .s.d.mu.  Girls’  High  S.,SpringGrove,  W. 
Ward,  A.  M.  f.  Belmont  HouseS.,  Richmond. 
Milledge,  M.  f.  Manor  Mount  S.,  Forest  Hill. 

First  Class. — Pass  Division. 

Smith, M.S.s./.ger.d.  Private  tuition. 

Mabbs,  B.  M.s.jo.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Wood,  E.  M.  4-,  e.  Claremont  House,  Hotting  Hill. 


Goodwin,  F.  e.f.  HigherTranmereHighS.forGirls 
Mackereth,C.M,s.  The  High  S.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Vincent,  M.  E.s.d.  Private  tuition. 

Crowe,  E.L.C.s.jC  Fern  Bank, Wandsworth  Comm. 
Turnbull,  J.  s.  City  of  Durham  S.  for  Girls. 
Cleveland,  C.  E.  Girls’Coll.&  HighS. ,S’hampton. 
e.  mu. 

Hill,  J.  C.  d.  mu.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Godsmark,F.M.s.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Hogg,  M.  D.  s.  Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Buckle,  G.  s.f.p.  Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 


Aug. 


1,  1889.] 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


GIRLS,  First  Class— Continued. 

(Taylor,  E.  E.  s.  Princess  Helena  Coll.,  Ealing. 

1  Woodcock, E.s  f.d.  Clapham  Pk.  Ladies’ Coll., S.W. 


Leese,  G. 
Daniel,  E 
Robinson,  G.  E. 
Ascroft,  M. 
Waddell,  A.  J. 
j  Furness,  M.  E. 
(  Robson,  E.  A. 
Grierson,  E.  C. 
Benn,  A.  M.  K. 
Noble,  I. 

Gent,  E.  J.  C. 


d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 

e.  Oakhurst  Coll.,  E.  Dulwich  Rd. 
Private  study. 

Grosvenor  College,  Path. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Andrew’s  House,  Hove. 

7,  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Pk. 

j>.  AllSaints’HighgateM id.ClassS. 
d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
c.  Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell. 
Kynaston,  E.  F.  s.  86, BalmoralRd., Fairfield, L’pool. 
Joslin,  E.  M.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Disteli,  M.  f.r/er.  Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green. 

(  Culverhouse,  M.  e.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

(  Pegler,  E.  M.  Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
Taylor,  S.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Evans,  G.  M.  /'.  Fern  Bank, Wandsworth  Comm. 
f  Carter,  M.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

|  Cook,  E.  E.  48,  Trinity  Square,  Borough. 

-f  Edmonds,  A.  L.  Stafford  House  S.,  Clapham. 

I  Shillington,  M. C.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

C Tilley,  F.  L.  The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

(Johnson,  A.  I.  WoodcoteYilla.W’dcote, Epsom 
(  Whitehead, A. I.s.d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

(  Fisher,  E.  M.  Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

X  Short,  E.  M.  Hamilton  College,  Sidcup. 

~  7,  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Pk. 

Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell. 
<{  Laumonier,L.A.V.  bJc.f.  Private  tuition. 

(Miers,  E.  A.  Granville  Coll.,  West  Croydon. 

Whitworth, C.S.s.rf.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Water  Orton, 
f  Haigh,  S.  E.  Fern  Lea,  Fallowfield,M’che6ter. 
j  Mason,  B.  M.  Girls’CollegiateS.,BexleyHeath. 
j  Robinson,  M.  H.  GranvilleIIouseS.,HornseyRise. 
(Smith,  M.  Private  tuition. 

Watson,  A.  M.  d.  Collegiate  School,  Sundgrland. 

C  Cox,  D.  C.  Cashiobury  House,  Southeijd. 

(  Russell,  M.  mu.  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Williams,  A.  E.W.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Underwood,  C.  Knightsville  College,  Lewisham, 

f  Donald,  L.  E.  Southolnre  TI.S.,WhalleyRfnge. 

-(  Greaves,  E.  D.  d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
(Mackie,  E.  K.  f  Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell 
f  Buckley,  E.  F.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

]  llopwood,  E.  M.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
(Picton- Warlow,V.M./‘.  Ryeford  Hall,  Stoneliouse. 
Apperly,  R.  C.  d.  Stroud  Ladies’  College. 


Fisher,  E.  M. 
Short,  E.  M. 

(  Chamney,  M.  E. 
{  Cooke,  A.  B. 

(  Kozel,  E.  A. 


Second  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Wilkins,  R.  C.  /. 
Underdown,  L.  mu. 
Marles-Thomas,  M. 
Berry,  R. 

Lotz,  L.  A.  d. 
Butler,  R.  mu. 
Westlake,  W.  A. 
Whiting,  E. 
Chettle,  M.  A.  ed. 
Masom,  A. 

{Harding,  A. 

Mew,  E.  L.  s.  e.  d. 
Todd,  M.  E.  .9. 
Heaton,  L.  M.  s. 
Wetherell,  F.  M.  f. 
"Bentley,  C.  J.  s.  d. 


d. 


\  Fry,  M.  R. 

(.Miller,  N.  M 
Mossop,  M. 

(  Davis,  E. 

I  Grant,  L.  S. 

Smith,  M.  M.  d. 

f  Patching,  M.  d- 

L  Rawstron,  M.  H. 

C  Black,  L.  S. 
i  Henry,  J. 
f  Evans,  E.  M. 
t.  Simson,  A.  E. 

Walkom,  C.  A.  P. 
t  Bullock,  B.  d. 

'  Gaiger,  F.  A. 
(Weston,  A. 

{Bournes,  H.  M.  e.  d. 
Graham,  M.  d. 

Martin,  F.  /.  d. 
(Grundy,  E.  M.  d. 
■!  Harris,  M.  d. 

I  Tilly,  K. 

C  Austen,  F.  J.  d. 
\  Stuart,  M. 
(Watkins,  C. 
Brierley,  F.  E.  d. 
Syson,  H.  d. 

(  Cnabot,  J.  O. 

J.  Schenk,  M.  P.  E.  d. 
(  Simon,  S.  S.  s. 

Bartlett,  M.  L. 

C  Brierley,  M.  H.  B.s.e. 
■4  Galloway,  G. 
LNisbett,  M.  M’K. 


Private  study. 

Win.  Gibbs’  Middles., Faversham. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Private  study. 

Private  study. 

47,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Comm. 
Oakfield,  West  Dulwich. 

Hr.  Trammere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  study. 

Ashchurch  Pk.  Collegiate^.,  W. 
Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green,  N. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
The  Laurels,  Wetherden. 
JerminghamH.,  TunbridgeWells. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
FernBank,  W  andsworth  Common. 
Private  study. 

Ashchurch  Pk.  Collegiate  S.,  W. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Wm. Gibbs’ Middles.,  Faversham. 
Private  study. 

WhetstoneHouseS. ,  Hr.Trnnmere. 
Southfield  School,  Hessle. 

Private  tuition. 

Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 

10  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
QueensboroughColL.NottingHill. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Private  study. 

Edgworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Oakfield,  West  Dulwich. 

Beaufort  Villa,  South  Norwood. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Comm. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Roclidale. 
Ellesmere  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Oakfield,  West  Dulwich, 


/ 


/"Hunt,  G. 

I  Morgan,  D. 

■I  Sones,  F.  E. 

|  Thomas,  E.  E. 
(Whiting,  M. 

Epps,  E. 

(  Dutton,  E.  M. 

(.  Tyler,  T. 
f  Deakin,  B.  A. 

\  Methley,  A.  M. 
Stokes,  lv.  E. 
Ferrar,  G. 

<  Ireland,  A.  E. 
(Feat,  E. 

Hill,  C.  II. 
'Blenkarn,  M.  A 
Britten,  L.  M. 
Broadfoot,  M. 
Cohen,  M. 

I  Fernie,  J.  M. 

I  Hobday,  M. 
Llronside,  E.  M. 
f'Clapperton,  M. 
j  Stone,  E.  M. 

1  Welsh,  E.  L. 
(With,  O.  B. 
f  March  ant,  E. 

I  Mycoek,  K.  J. 
f  Andrews,  C.  E. 

|  Berry,  E.  H. 
j  Bonham,  L. 


mu.  Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Comm. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
mu.  Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S., Faversham. 
d.  Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
d.  Private  tuition. 

Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 
d.  Castledine,  Anerley  Park,  S.E. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 

Tile  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 

3  Snowden  Terrace,  Oundle. 

Hr.  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
The  Grammar  S.,  Maidenhead. 
The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
Private  study. 

Wm. Gibbs’  M iddle S.,  Faversham. 


f.  Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Pelican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Friars  House,  Hereford. 

Private  tuition. 

Hereford  Ladies’  College. 

Newton  Hall,  Middlewieh. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Radcliffe. 
Clapton  &  Hackney  High  School. 
210  Tufnell  Park  Road,  N. 
Buckingham,  H.  E.  Acacia  House,  Harleston. 

|  Crick,  A.  E._  d.  7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 


get 


J. 


(Swanwick,  I. 
f  Hughes,  F. 

(  Plowright,  H.  I 
(Duckworth,  G. 

Manton,  M. 

{  Sauber,  I.  E. 

I  Watkins,  G. 
(Watson,  A. 
f  Hanna,  R. 

(.  Stainfortli,  M 
( Boyd,  M. 

3  Tarrant,  E.  F. 

1  Turner,  E.  E. 
(Williams,  S. 
(Baron,  E. 

[  Bray,  M.  R.  M. 

|  Britten,  F.  H. 

\  Calvert,  F. 
Chancellor,  J. 
Holmes  I. 
Jackson,  M. 
^Skelton,  E.  E. 
fBrailsford,  M.  R. 
-{  Pitcher,  E. 
(Walton,  B. 


Private  tuition, 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Pelican  Ho.,  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell.  ' 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 
Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens. 
d.  Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Bisliopsgate  Girls’ School,  E.C. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Pelican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Grammar  S.,  Maidenhead. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Pemberton  College,  Higligate. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport, 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath, 


|"Braith  waite,  H.M./ArgyleRoadSehool,Southborough. 


\  Flambert.A. 
LMacdonald,  F. 
Atkins,  E.  I. 
Couzens,  E.  R. 
Dannatt,  E. 
Diehl,  T.  A. 
Taylor,  E.  M. 
Downev,  B. 
Kirk,  M. 
Ramage,  F.  M. 

1  Seal,  F.  J.  E. 

|  Todd,  B. 
LWhiteway,  S.  E. 
'Banbury,  E.  A. 
Bell,  M.  J. 

Bull,  E. 

Clifton,  F. 
Power,  E.  A. 
Saxon,  F.  M. 
fiNichols,  C. 

-!  Parslow,  E. 
(Porritt,  E. 
f  Coates,  M.  E. 
(Devereux,  E. 


Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

210  Tufnell  Park  Road,  N. 
mu.  Great  House  School,  Cowbridge. 
Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
d.  Highfield,  Highbury  Place.  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Summerland  House,  Honiton. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Cleveland  College.  S.  Hackney. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Dovonia  House  School,  Exeter. 
S.W.  London  Coll.,  Clapham  Rise. 
The  Laurels,  Wetherden. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Victoiia  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Private  study. 

Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

High  S,  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 


Second  Class.— 2nd  Division. 


f  Bartlett,  F.  E. 

(.  Otter,  A.  E. 
fBreakell,  C.  I. 

1  Browne,  F.  I. 

J  Hearder,  E.  S. 

*  Kirk,  L.  H. 
Rennie.  B. 
Whitley,  E.  G. 
f  Cameron,  H. 

|  Hall,  K. 

Henderson,  M.  J. 
‘  Pol  sue,  M.  L. 

’  Redgrave,  F. 
Wood,  J.  K. 
Worts,  A.  M. 
("Henley,  H.  P. 
j  Hughes,  L. 

|  Perkin,  J.  K. 
(Smeeton,  L. 
I'Allsop,  H.  C. 

-{  Edmondson,  A. 
(Thorpe,  A.  F. 
(FitzRoy,  E.  S.  L. 
4  Judge,  J.  E. 
(Rollinson,  A.  R. 
'Atkins,  M.  E. 
Culverhouse,  H. 
Goode,  B. 


The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Comm. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 
Crofton  House,  Cheetham, 
Maidenhead  High  School. 
d.  47  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
d.  Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Birklands,  Holland  Park  Gardens. 
Mount  Pleasant  School,  Barnsley. 
Forest  HallS., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Queen’s  Coll.,  W.  Kensington  Pk. 
N.  Camberwell  High  Schools,  S.E. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Pelican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
Dartmouth  Girls’  School. 

Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 
d.  Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 

J erningham  Ho., Tunbridge  Wells. 
Norwood  College,  Withingtcn. 
Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
S.W.  London  Coll., Clapham  Rise. 
Chess  Vale  House  S.,  Chesham. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Pelican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 


!  Shenton,  J. 

|  Sparshott,  A.  L. 

|  Stanton,  H. 

L Wright,  A.  S. 
fBott,  B.  M, 

Gooclall,  E.  A. 
Hearder,  L.  S. 
Hinc.hliffe,  A.  N.  d. 
Keighley,  A.  M.  M. 
Richards,  L. 
Whitelaw,  H. 
fGardner,  L.  E. 
j  Heaton,  P. 

1  Levin,  E.  M. 
(Smedley,  A.  M. 
Allan,  M. 

Grundy, M. 

Smith,  L.  L. 

")  Thompson,  E. 
j  Thomson,  J.  D. 
LUnderdown,  G.  d. 
("Hepple,  L.  C. 

|  Milling,  E.  N. 

J,  Smith,  J. 

|  Smith,  M.  I.. 

(Wild,  M.  G. 
("Binnie,  E.  F. 

Bonham,  K. 

-j  Haigh,  M.  L. 

Hitchman,  C.  L. 
(Smart,  M.  E. 

I" Bridgland,  B. 

I  Britten,  E.  E. 
Brumleu,  O.  C.  W. 
Davies,  A.  E. 

,  Ewen,  C.  M.  d. 

)  Garman,  M.  E. 

Gar,  E.  A. 

Hardy,  M.  E.  d. 

,  Kendall,  M. 

Utyan,  M.  E. 

I" Harrod,  K.  E. 
Marman,  M.  B. 
Murray,  M. 

.  Robson,  M. 

(Slater,  A . 

("Coates,  B. 

■{  Mansell,  R.  B. 
(Shaw,  F.  E. 
Atkinson,  M. 
Davies,  M.  J.  mu. 
Griffin,  L. 

3  Shaw,  A. 

Tapper,  B. 

Wheeler,  E.  C. 
Marsh,  L. 

("Archer.  D. 
j  Burrows,  E. 

■t  McLean,  S.  B. 

Smith,  J.  E. 
(Woodcock,  M. 
("Bray,  M.  C. 

\  Brooksbank,  A.  M. 
^Wood-Hill,  K.  M. 
Lougher,  C. 

Orton,  E.  K. 
Prentice,  E.  M. 
Radcliff,  E.  G. 

Syer,  A. 

White,  M. 

Whitney,  A.  N. 
Anderson,  E. 

Ellis,  B.  S. 

Flyter,  L. 

Hotten,  E. 

Moss,  H.  L. 
^Seaward,  A.  E. 
fAulton,  M.  d. 
Brown,  L.  B. 
Cooper,  R. 

Folson,  E.  E. 

Fox,  M.  M.  S. 
Johanning,  L.  C. 

J.  Lewis,  A.  A. 

Mead,  M.  B. 
Paradise,  F. 
Sherren,  A.  C. 
Watkins,  G. 
^Withers,  J.  M. 

{Daniels,  A.  G. 
Harris,  A.  M. 
Mercer,  E. 

Stagg,  E. 

Knights,  L.  R. 
Nichols,  C.  P. 
Raven,  M. 
Robinson,  F.  P. 
Saunders,  E.  M. 
.Whittle,  S.  G. 
"Davis,  M.  L. 
Deacon,  E.  J. 

Early,  E.  H. 
Haagensen,  C. 

Hall,  A. 

Ireland,  L.  C. 
Montgomery,  E.  J. 
.Roy,  C.  M. 
("Alexander,  E. 

|  Franklin,  G. 

Greenway,  C. 

J  Jupp,  C 
|  Langdon.  M.  L. 

!  Mackinder,  A. 

|  Russell,  R. 
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Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 
Brownliills  House,  Southampton. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Wylde  Green  S.,  Birmingham. 

1  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Chelmsford. 

2  St.  Steplien’sVillas.W.  Norwood. 
47  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

Lansdown  House  School,  Stroud. 
7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Private  tuition. 

Birklands,  Holland  Pk.  Gardens. 
Russell  House,  Plymouth. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Museum  Terrace  S.,  Chelmsford. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Wm. Gibbs’  Middle  S., Faversham. 
Private  tuition. 

86  Ladbroke  Grove  Road. 

Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Girls’  High  S.,  Spring  Grove,  W. 
210  Tufnell  Park  Road,  N. 

Fern  Lea,  Fallowfield,  M’chester. 
Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 
Pelican  House  Coll. .Denmark  Hill. 
JeniinghamHo.,TimbridgeWells. 
The  Grammar  S.,  Maidenhead. 
Private  tuition. 

Boughrood  House  College,  Brecon. 
Southfield  School,  Hessle. 

Pelican  House  Coll. .DcnmarkHill. 
Brownliills  House,  Southampton. 
Clermont  House,  Cranbrook. 
Granville  College,  West  Croydon. 
Private  tuition. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 

3  Park  Villas,  Salisbury. 

Millburn  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Ladies’  School,  Spilsby. 
ClevedonHouse,StokeNewington. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Tooting  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Great  House  School,  Cowbridge. 
The  Elms,  Coventry  Park,  S.W. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Cranleigh  Ho.,  Adelaide  Rd.,N.W. 
Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
FaringtonLadies’Coll.,  Blackpool. 
The  Hall  School,  Billing-borough. 

4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Whetstone  Ho.  S.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Thornhill  College,  Barnshury. 

1  Grinfield  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
3Pembridge  Gardens,  Bayswater. 
Saint  Andries,  Penarth. 
Kenilworth  College,  Hastings. 
Acacia  House,  Harleston. 

36  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Highfield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Brincliffe,  Nottingham. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 
Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

Cecile  House,  Crouch  End. 

Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Oroolong  House,  Colyton. 

Private  tuition. 

South  College,  Kettering. 
Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

Mayall  College,  Brixton. 

The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Finsbury  Park  High  School,  N. 
The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Alpine  Villa  S.,  Sunninghill. 

Fern  Bank,  W andsworthCommon . 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Wantage. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Acres  House,  Edenfield,  Bury. 
Farington  Ladies’Coll., Blackpool. 
Stanley  House,  Norwich. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Mornington  Ho.,  W.  Kensington. 
Eden  Lodge,  Handsworth. 
Belgrave  Ho.  S.,  Wandsworth. 
Boughrood  House  Coll.,  Brecon. 
Brighton  High  School. 

Park  House,  Belmont  Park,  Lee. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Anglo-FrenchSchool,  Leamington. 
Glemham  House  S.,  Southport. 

4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 

!)  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheath. 
Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
54  Kensington  Gardens  Sq.,  W. 
Belgrave  Collegiate  Schodi,  S.W. 
Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Brookside  School,  Walsall. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


GIRLS, 
ITailby,  M.  L. 

(Collins,  E. 
Mullett,  B.  C. 
Waters,  M.  L. 
Yoyee,  K. 
'Allen,  A. 

Brown,  L. 
Coates,  M.  M. 
Collier,  A.  L. 
Garnham,  C.  A. 

.  Pitt,  E. 
JSherman,  E.  E. 
( Bartlett,  it. 
j  Bennett,  E.  A. 

-j  Hodgson,  C.  L. 

I  Parsons,  N. 
LSprange,  E.  A. 
r  Clutten,  E. 

5  Jamieson,  J. 

(. Vaughan,  M.  E. 


Second  Class — Continued. 

Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Lime  House,  Kensington. 

High  S„  Wood  Yale,  Forest  Hill. 
5  Abbeville  Rd.  N.,  ElmsPk.,  S.  W. 
Ashdeane  College,  Croydon. 
South  Front  Acad.,  Southampton. 
Jjadies’Col.,Gordonville, Coleraine. 
High  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 
L.  llmorran  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Ashchurcli  Park  Collegiate  S.,  W. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Chorley  Grammar  School. 

Private  study. 

Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

Stoke  Newington  Rd.  High  Cl.  S. 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 
Glemham  House  S.,  Southport. 


Second  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


d. 

d. 


d. 


I1 


Bloxsidge,  M. 
Eldridge,  K. 
Ireland,  M.  A. 
Lovibond,  B.  D. 
Mock,  L. 

|  Smith,  A. 

|  Turner,  J.  M. 

|  Walter,  F. 

I  Ware,  E.  A. 
fBelton,  G. 

Davey,  L.  M. 

Kemp,  S. 
MacArthur,  K.  L 
MacMunn,  N.  E. 
Pounden,  J. 
.Wilson,  M.  E. 
f  Aldwinckle,  F. 

X  Cousins,  A. 
kPaton,  E.  M. 

C  Abercrombie,  E.G.L 
Adames,  L.  M. 

I  Brierley,  E. 

-  Harvey,  E. 

James,  E.  L. 

Ladler,  L.  N. 

.Reid,  A.  M. 
r Hawkins,  M. 

Jacob,  A. 

J,  Kemp,  A.  M. 

|  Littlewood,  H. 
(.Smith,  E.  C. 
I'Chapman,  1).  A. 
Crisp,  W.  B. 
Kaberry,  E. 

Lowe,  L.  K. 

•  Nice,  E.  S. 

Simpson,  M.  E. 
Taylor,  E. 

Toy,  E.  M. 

.  VVilkerson,  G.  E. 
f Coates,  A. 

Gimson,  E. 

Rattey,  II.  E. 
f  Ball,  O. 

Beaven,  M. 
Bennett,  L.  E. 
Bushby,  A.  V. 
Dugdale,  K.  J. 
Harral,  E. 

King,  E. 
Margarson,  R. 
McFaul,  M.  K. 
Molineux,  A.  E. 
.Stevenson,  M.  E.  V 
Beaumont,  A. 
Cooper,  A.  G. 
Kimmins,  W.  E.  G 
Lotz,  F. 

Shaw,  F.  D.  d. 
.Shaw,  S. 
f Caldwell,  K.  E. 

Clarke,  M. 

■{  Hindley,  ?J. 

Kennard,  B.  E. 
LSpeedyman,  M.  A. 
fCheeswright,  E.  S. 
Knight,  B. 

(.Pearce,  A.  J. 
Adcock,  M.  F. 
Brand,  G.  M 
Cudlipp,  C.  A. 
Griffiths,  B. 

Kyle,  I.  T. 

Lewis,  E. 
j  Mayers,  E.  M. 
Osborne,  H.  L. 
Robinson,  B. 

I  Rogers,  L. 

I  Spencer,  F.  A. 
(.Thompson,  E.  W. 
'Barnes,  H.  M. 
Bates,  D. 

Blyton,  H.  J. 
Chardon,  E. 

-I  Fowler,  N. 
j  Gath,  M. 

1  Patterson,  J. 

!  Prockter,  F.  C.  E. 
(.Stringer,  A. 
("Callaghan,  H. 


Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Highlands,  Lewes. 

Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

High  S.  for  Girls,  Herne  Bay. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Qn.  St.,  W.C. 
5  Binswood  Avenue,  Leamington. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Up.  Lichfield  Grove,  Finchley. 
Private  tuition. 

4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 
Clevedon  Lodge,  Reading. 

Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
Ladies’  College,  Frenchay. 
Hightield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 

.  Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
Private  study. 

Queen  Eliz.  S.,  W.  Kensington. 
Bellevue,  Binstead. 

Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

The  Hollies,  Malvern. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

2  St.  Stephen’s  Villas,  W.  Norwood. 
4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Private  tuition. 

Ilamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Ropergate,  Pontefract. 

Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Littlehampton. 

3  Cranfurd  Villas,  Maidenhead. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Askew  College,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  W. 
Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Carlton  House,  Bristol. 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Kelvedon  Lodge,  Sidcup  Hill. 
Conv.of  Ladies  of  Mary,  Croydon. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 
Fairfield  House  S.,  E.  Dereham. 
St.  Joseph's  Con., Clay  Ids  Rd.,S.W. 
Preston  Classical  &  Comm.  S. 

.  32  Westbourne  Park  Villas,  \V. 
Oak  Hill  School,  Huddersfield. 
Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Ryeford  Hall,  Stonehouse. 
Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 
Girls’  High  S.,  Spring  Grove,  W. 
Kenilworth  College,  Hastings. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
Beech  House  School,  Eccles. 
Belgrave  House  School,  Lee. 

314  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
Holmcroft,  Loughton. 

Pelican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
St. Mildred’s,  W.CromwellRd.S.W. 
Godolphin  Ladies’  S.,  Salisbury. 
The  Grove,  Hooe,  Pevensey. 
Private  tuition. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

Oakfield,  West  Dulwich. 

St.  John’s  College,  Ashbourne. 
Brincliffe,  Nottingham. 

Eastgate,  Hillmartin  Road,  N. 
St.Joseph’sCo.jClaylandsRd.S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

18  Britannia  Square,  Worcester. 

3  Park  Villas,  Salisbury. 

Point  View  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 
Avondale  College,  Bowes  Park,  N, 
Kelvedon  Lodge,  Sidcup  Hill. 
Conv.  of  Ladies  of  Mary,  Croydon, 


I  Kentish,  N. 

J  Morley,  A.  E. 

1  Stent,  E.  L. 

|  Sutton,  G.  A. 
LTompson,  L. 
Agard,  G.  H. 
Buskin,  A.  G. 
Gregory,  L.  A. 
Part  on,  M.  E. 
Tarratt,  K. 
('Clark,  A.  M. 

1  Clarkson,  M. 

|  Hibberd,  G. 

■{  Longland,  P. 
Macdonald,  M.  G. 
Shaw,  M.  J. 
LThompson,  M.  II 
J  White,  H.  M. 

X  Worth,  B.  M. 
r  Hitt,  B. 

J  Ketton,  L.  M. 

1  Morgan,  M.  II. 

I  Robertson,  R.  M. 
'Brown,  E.  S. 
Dickinson,  A.  M. 
Eglinton,  M.  M. 
Hooper,  E.  A. 
Studdert,  C. 
Taylor,  S.  A. 
Thompson,  M. 
Watson,  F.  R. 
LYoung,  A.  C. 
Davies,  A. 
Eachus,  F.  II.  E. 
Grigor,  A.  G. 
Hare,  M.  A. 

|  Lamb,  B. 

I  Lloyd,  G. 
ISapsf'ord,  E.  D. 

C  Jackson,  E.  E. 

■{  Lees,  H. 
LWeekes,  H. 
fBroad,  A.  E. 

J  Green,  D. 

1  Rush,  A.  M. 
LTrickett,  A.  J. 

(  Endall,  E.  M. 
t  Worts,  F.  A. 
f  Davis,  K. 

X  Heap,  E.  B. 

Bullock,  N.  F. 

(  Coombs,  F.  Iv. 

■{  Sisterson,  R. 
LWenn,  L.  M. 

Dumelow,  E. 
f  Waddington,  W. 
X  Williams,  F.  E. 
Dickie,  E.  J.  M. 


Gresham  College,  Brixton  Rond. 
Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
“Berrima,”  Feme  Park  Rd.,  N. 
Park  Crescent  High  S.,  Worthing. 
Ryeford  Hall,  Stonehouse. 

All  Hallows  Orphe.,  Ditchingham. 
Private  tuition. 

Avondale  College,  Bowes  Park,  N. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Brookfield  House  S.,  Manchester. 
Hereford  Ladies’  College. 

Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 

The  Rookery,  King’s  Norton. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

10  Wallace  Terr.,  Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Sherringham  House  S.,  Mansfield. 
Private  tuition. 

Summorland  College,  Honiton. 
Fail-bank,  Fulwood  Pk.,  Preston. 
Clarendon  Girls’  School,  Kineton. 
Granville  House  S.,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
Market  Place  School,  Reepliam. 

“  Y.  Gam,”  Bromley,  Kent. 
Oakfield,  West  Dulwich. 
Dalestorth  House,  Mansfield. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Herne  Bay. 
The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Olinda,  New  Brighton. 

Private  tuition. 

Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Ladies’  Seminary,  Crook. 

Harrow  Ho.  Coll.,  Tollington  Pk. 
New  Prospect  Ho.,  Southampton. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Suminerland  College,  Honiton. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Acacia  House,  Harleston. 
Woodhouse  Hall,  Leeds. 

St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 
Pelican  House  Coll.  Denmark  Hill. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Baih. 
Martin’sVillaS.,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 
Mayail  College,  Brixton. 

Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
j.  Ropergate,  Pontefract. 

Fovernn,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
“Airedale,”  Strcatham  Common. 


Third  Class — 1st  Division. 


Hare,  M.  A. 
Gardiner,  M.  ph.,  d. 
(  Puzey,  M.  J.  d.,  inu. 
X  Wot.herspoon,  M.  R. 
Jones,  F.  S. 

Herbelet,  M.  /. 

Tremlett,  E.  J. 
ICemp,  A.  /. 

Smith,  N. 

Armstrong,  S.  d. 

C Atkins,  L.  L. 

J  Henderson,  A. 

]  Plummer,  E. 
LWilford,  E. 
f  Hodgson,  M.  T.  d. 

X  Williams,  M. 
f  Donaldson,  L. 

-(  McGowan,  A.  G.  mu. 
^Winder,  M.  d. 

(  Russell,  J.  G.  d. 

X  Sidford,  M.  d. 

Beard,  E.  E. 

Wliyatt,  L.  M. 
Evans,  A.  A.  d. 

/  Bickford,  A.  H. 

{  Swanwick,  E.  M.  d. 
f  Halstead,  M. 

X  Makin,  N. 

C Challiner,  F.  M.  d. 

-!  Goddard,  M.  L. 
LWadsley,  M.  A.  L. 

Williamson,  E.  L. 
f  Archer,  A. 

X  Varwell,  G. 

I  Nicholson,  M. 

X  Onyon,  L.  d. 

("Edwards,  C.  S. 

A  McElderry,  E.  M. 
LPrince,  M.  E. 
('Dakin,  M.  S. 

■<  Goss,  M.  E. 

LPerry,  F. 

f Close,  E.  M.  M.  d. 

•I  Dutton,  A.  B. 
Lllargreaves,  E.  M. 
Ferguson,  S.  P. 
Simmons,  E.  S. 
falser,  A. 
f  Hepple,  E.  B. 

X  Pinchin,  A.  M. 
fClianler,  E. 

<(  Dunstan,  E.  L. 


\  i 

LW: 


Private  tuition. 

Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell. 
Heatlifield  Ho.,  Norton,  Malton. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Private  study. 

Private  tuition. 

Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  tuition. 

Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Private  study. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Ashdeane  College,  Croydon. 
Datchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell. 
The  Manse,  Malvern  Wells. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

S.W.  London  Coll.,  Clapham  Rise. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  study. 

Brookside  School,  Walsall. 

The  VicarageS.,  Clapham  Common. 
Cheltenham  Ladies’  College. 
Soutliolme  High S.,  Wlialley  Range. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Barnfield  House,  Hyde. 

Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Lyndthorpe,  Romford. 

Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Pelican  House  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
St.  Winifred's,  West.  Hampstead. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

3G  Balmoral  ltd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Convent  of  Mercy,  Chelsea. 
Clermont  House,  Cranbrook. 

West  View,  Caterliam  Valley. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Bouglirood  House  College,  Brecon. 
High  School,  Wood  Vale,  Forest  Hill. 
Cambridge  Coll.,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 
Private  tuition. 

Alderliurst,  Sale. 

Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 
High  School,  Wood  Vale,  Forest  Hill. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath, 
lti  Edward  Street,  Sheerness. 


{wi 

l  Ye 


LQuaile,  E.  P. 
f  Williamson,  C.  A.  d. 
-  Wilson,  A.  M. 
kWorger,  A.  M. 

(  Baker,  F.  d. 

-J  Dixon,  A.  M. 
CFoulds,  E.  J. 
('Cowan,  M. 

|  Curling,  C.  d. 

|  Eedes,  I,  M. 

J  Ferguson,  V.  M. 

1  Hardy,  L.  C. 

Jones,  M.  L. 

Sage,  B. 

Sanderson,  Iv. 
Plowman,  F.  E. 
Shaw,  M. 

AVitli,  A.  D. 
Yeomans,  F.  d. 

r Dyson,  M. 

Hatch,  L.  C. 

\  Kirker,  M.  A. 
Stuttard,  F.  1C.  d. 

Webb,  A. 
Beckingsale,  M. 
Brandenburg,  M.  S. 
Chappel,  II.  C.  E. 
Cooper,  M. 

Lovell,  V.  E. 

Mosby,  E.  G. 
f  Allen,  B. 

Church,  L. 

Goodwin,  E.  A. 

Ross,  A.  C. 


White,  M.  L. 
^Wotherspoon,  A.  II. 
fliill,  S. 

I  Mackie,  C. 

J  Pope,  W.  E.  D. 
j  Severs,  D. 

Thorne,  E.  FI. 
LWoodrow,  E.  M. 
('Barber,  M.  N. 

J  Ebel,  M.  A. 

1  Steede,  II. 

LThomas,  M.  A. 
rCoulson,  M.  K.  E. 

J  Holme,  L. 

|  Stewart,  E.  R. 
LTepper,  P.  E. 
Bnshell,  L. 
Goodacre,  M.  L. 
Kelly,  M.  E. 

Rhodes,  A. 

Sawyer,  H.  C. 
Turner,  A.  M. 
Wallace,  S. 
'Crennell,  E.  A. 
Evans,  E.  II. 
Ground,  C. 

*(  Groves,  N. 

Rhind,  J.  II. 

Sharpe,  E. 

Warwick,  M.  E.  d. 
Adams,  M. 

Alcock,  H.  E.  E. 
Bannister,  M. 
Blackman,  F.  M.  J 
Grceme,  M.  V. 

Hick,  H. 

Higgins,  E. 

Major,  S.  G. 

Ord,  M.  A. 
Partington,  G.  F. 
Sedgwick,  M. 
Williams,  W.  AV. 

(  Brown,  D.  C. 

|  Croot,  E. 

|  Dncker,  B.  S. 

|  Feilniaun,  A.  G. 

■{  Roberts,  M. 

Smiles,  M. 

Stokoe,  E. 

Thomson,  B. 
AVrigley,  F. 

Bishop,  A.  M.  J. 
Carter,  M. 

Edington,  E.  G. 
Esplin,  M.  (7 

Gething,  E.  M. 
Horton,  F. 

Lindsay,  L.  M. 


Martin,  E. 
McAllister,  E.  A. 
Pottinger,  R.  J. 
Pring,  B.  C. 
Raczek,  F. 
Sehlimper,  E. 
v_Slinn,  A.  M. 

C Adamson,  P. 

|  Annealey,  A.  T. 

|  Davies,  C. 

|  Farr,  F.  F. 

I  Fuller,  M. 

•{  Hockey,  S.  F. 
Mackey,  M . 

Moth,  F.  K. 
Norris,  J. 

Swain,  J. 
AVheatly,  F.  E. 
("Groves,  A.  E. 

-j  Moran,  E. 
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Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
TheRoystons,  Grove  Pk.,  Chiswick. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
Airetliwaite  School,  Kendal. 
Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 
Wellington  Pk.  Ladies’  S.,  Belfast. 
AVm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversliam. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Airetliwaite  School,  Kendal. 
Private  tuition. 

Merion  House,  Brierley  Hill. 

Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

9  St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheath. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Crofton  House,  Cheetliam. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
St.  Winifred’s,  Clifton.  ’ 

Clifton  House  School,  Swinton. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

South  College,  Kettering. 

Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Oakfield,  AVest  Dulwich. 

Russell  House  School,  Grimsby. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Surbiton  High  School. 

Airetliwaite  School,  Kendal. 
Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 
Inglewood,  Bramhall,  Stockport. 

10  Edward  Street,  Slieerness. 
Rectory  Place  School,  Woolwich. 
Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

I  Sidlaw  Terrace,  Bognor. 

Tooting  High  School. 

AVcstbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Regent  House  School,  Leicester. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 
Airetliwaite  School,  Kendal. 
Private  study. 

Mill  Street  School,  Oakham. 
Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

Upland  College,  Aintree. 

Fern  Bank,  AVandswortli  Common. 
3(5,  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Western  House  School, N  ottingham. 
Claremont  House,  Sunderland. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Radclitfe. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 

St.  Mai-y’s  School,  Bungay. 

Bridge  House,  Lewes. 

Brownhill’s  House,  Southampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Edgwortli  House  S.,  Finsbury  Park 
Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

Vernon  House  S.,  AVillesden. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

N.  Hackney  HighS.,  Stamford  Hill. 
Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

Onslow  Hall,  South  Kensington. 
Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
Jerningham  Ho.,  Tunbridge  AVells. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Private  tuition. 

Saint  Andries,  Penartli. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
St..Toseph’sConv.,ClaylandsR.,S.AVT. 
Boldmere  Ladies’  Coll.,  Erdington. 
Pemberton  Coll.,  Highgate  Hill. 

.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

3  Arthur  Terrace,  Prestwicli. 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 

Olinda,  New  Brighton. 

Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Belmont  House  S.,  Richmond. 
AVm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
52  Acre.  Lane,  Brixton. 

Milton  House,  Plympton. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Private  tuition. 

Mornington  House,  AV.  Kensington. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 
The  A’icarage  S.,  Clapham  Comm. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Conv.  of  Faithful  Virgin,  Norwood. 
Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

Surbiton  High  School. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Conv.  of  Faithful  A’irgin,  Norwood. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 

|  Stretton,  F.  E.  Holdstock  Coll.,  Pemberton  Gdns. 
L  Warren,  M.  P.  44  Angell  Road,  Brixton. 

Boswell,  I.  M.  Anglo-French  School,  Leamington. 
Braithwaite,  L.  Airetlnvaite  School,  Kendal. 

Clark,  B.  S.  Highbury  &  Islington  High  School. 

Cromer,  J.  Win.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 

Downer,  F.  E.  Willesden  Park  College,  N.W. 

Fish,  E.  Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 

Franklin,  G.  E.  Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Greig,  M.  J.  St. Jamcs’Terr.S.,Newland, Lincoln. 

Ingoldby,  E.  M.  Highbury  &  Islington  High  School. 
Morgan,  A.  E.  TheRoystons,GrovePark, Chiswick. 

Patterson,  W.  M.  High  S.,  Wood  Vale,  Forest  Hill. 
Rogerson,  A.  M.  The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
CBurgis,  E.  Soho  Hill  School,  Birmingham. 

|  Jones,  E.  The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 

!  Kenyon,  F.  M.  Acres  House,  Edinfiekl,  Bury, 
j  Margitson,  E.  St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

]  Myhill,  M.  G.  Wolverton  House,  Broadstairs. 

i  Nunn,  J.  d.  40  St.  Paul’s  Road,  N.W. 

j  Perkin,  R.  A.  Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Powell,  E.  The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapliam  Common. 

Blight,  E.  Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 

Bowketfc,  A.  E.  St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
Buchanan,  M.  B.  Wintersdorff,  Southport. 

Carlton,  M.  C.  Oakwood  House,  Brighton. 

Gregory,  A.  Ladies’  School,  North  Walsliam. 

Hamer,  E.  Norwood  College,  Withington. 

Hartill,  L.  Stanhope  House  School,  Ilarborne. 

Heywood,  F.  E.  High  School,  Cliorlton-cum-llardy. 

Ireland,  K.  M.  Hamilton  College,  Sidcup. 

Jenkins,  A.  M.  Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Robinson,  E.  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

Short,  E.  M.  Hamilton  College,  Sidcup. 

LWiglesworth,  G.  d.  Private  tuition. 
fBovis,  E.  B.  Campden  Hill  College,  Kensington. 

Uyson,  B.  Blwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Campini,  E.  I.  32  Westbourne  Park  Villas,  W. 
Carse,  L.  Victoria  College,  Belfast, 

j  Cranke,  E.  E.  Private  study, 

i  Monsarrat,  E.  L.  Airetlnvaite  School,  Kendal. 

Sims,  A.  G.  Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 

Taylor,  T.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

Walter,  A.  M.  Holmfels  College,  Redhill. 

L  Woodley,  E.  N.  d.  Clermont  House,  Cranbrook. 
fBrewis,  E.  E.  Ladies'  College,  Goudhurst. 

|  Careless,  B.  A.  Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

|  Cook,  M.  Wanstead  High  Grade  Schoolj 

j  Evans,  M.  M.  The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

|  Harry,  M.  M.  Leylands,  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 

|  Holder,  M.  High  S.  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 

-j  Lang,  I.  51  Hope  Street,  Liverpool. 

Lees,  H.  S.  Holly  Ten-ace  School,  Liverpool. 

Liles,  B.  Private  study. 

Perkins,  B.  Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley,  i 

Ruddock,  E.  M.  Hr.  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Wliitford,  F.  Chorlton  House  Acad., Leamington. 

.  Wood,  E.  d.  Collegiate  Day  School,  Malton. 

f  All  sop,  K.  Jcrningliam  Ho.  Tunbridge  Wells, 

j  AsherSmith,  L.  M.  “Airedale,”  Streatham  Common. 

Bickell,  E.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Bishop,  S.  L.  Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 

Bond,  M.  E.  Private  tuition. 

Davies,  A.  Summerfield  Hall,  Maesycwmmer. 

4  Dawson,  F.  R.  1  Ashwood  Terrace,  Headingley. 

Dobbs,  E.  A.  Montpelier  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 

Fordham,  F.  Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

Moore,  M.  L.  Albert  College,  Upper  Holloway. 

Morris,  M.  L.  J.  The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Ruffle,  M.  H.  Kniglitsville  College,  Lewisham. 

Williams,  J.  Boughrood  House  College,  Brecon. 

('Barney,  M.  Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 

'  Bogle,  C.  du  T.  Private  tuition. 

Bumstead,  L.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

Close,  E.  C.  M.  Cambridge  Coll.,  Shepherds  Bush. 
Croker,  H.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Hill,  E.  Highbury  and  Islington  Hjgli  S. 

Kendon,  E.  A.  Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Lock,  A.  G.  Roath  Cottage  School,  Cardiff. 

Munyard,  J.  Avondale  College,  Bowes  Park. 

Myall,  M.  7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tolling  tor.  Park. 

Postance,  E.  C.  Newnham  House,  Liverpool. 

Rice,  W.  E.  Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Richards,  L.  E.  Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Rorke,  A.  E.  Western  House  S.,  Nottingham, 

Rose,  E.  E.  Llandaff  House,  Norwich. 

Rowe,  R.  E.  C.  Addiscombe  High  School. 

Sherratt,  E.  Private  tuition. 

Rims,  E.  F.  Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 

Wise,  L.  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

L  Wright,  V.  C.  S.  Grosvenor  College,  Bath. 

'Breuer,  C.  Private  tuition. 

Buchanan,  E.  S.  W.  London  Coll.,  Claplam  Rise. 

Curtiss,  R.  F.  St.  Cloud,  Southsea. 

Dunn,  M.  Win.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 

Exton,.  L.  Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 

Hunt,  M.  C.  Maidenhead  High  School] 

Kitchiner,  E.  M.  Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  8. ,  Purlcy. 

|  Legg,  A.  Girton  House,  Yeoyil. 

I  McCaw,  I.  Manor  Mount  School,  Fullest  Hill. 

Muir,  E.  Private  tuition. 

I  Seaton,  M.  G.  T.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Brighton, 

LSharman,  H.  M.  Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
('Alexander,  W.  7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 

Becket,  E.  Brincliffe,  Nottingham,  i 

Clark,  H.  Lewisham  Middle  Class  Schools. 

Crosse,  K.  W.  Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 

Ellis,  L.  A.  Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 

M’llquham,  M.  Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 

Peters,  F.  H.  Holly  Terrace  School,  Liverpool. 

Potous,  E.  d.  Chiswick,  High  School  for  Girls. 

Severs,  B.  Airethwaitc  School,  Kendal. 


I  Spouse,  K.  L.! 

|  Whitley,  F.  M. 
hWilson,  B. 
'Backshall,  L. 
Balkwill,  M.  E. 
Braddock,  E.  B. 
Briant,  F. 

Bryer,  F. 

Carter,  M.  E. 
Cartwright,  A. 

Cole,  E. 

Culverwcll,  E.  M.  A. 
Emley,  M. 

Evans,  B. 

Herger,  E.  V. 
Hockley,  L.  D. 
Howell,  R.  M. 
Kekwiclc,  C. 

Leaver,  A. 

Morris,  E. 

Morton,  H. 

Ostler,  L. 

Patching,  S. 

Pond,  J. 

Ringland,  M. 

Say,  E.  M. 

Sewell,  E.  M. 

Squire,  B. 

Webster,  E. 
Wolilauer,  K. 
f  Balding,  C.  M. 
Carter,  L.  F.  d. 
Choice,  M.  R. 
Davies,  M. 

Efflck,  M. 

Guinan,  C. 

Jago,  G.  M. 

Jones,  M.  F. 
Juggins,  C. 

Mclnnes,  A.  L. 
Paine,  R.  I. 
Robinson,  F.  A. 
Stallybrass,  R. 
Stokes,  E.  H. 
Wermelinger,  P.  E. 
Adam,  A.  M. 
Beddington,  E.  R. 
Dobie,  B. 

Dunn,  A.  E. 
Edwards,  G. 
Fletcher,  B.  d. 
Gamble,  K.  M. 
Hawkins,  E.  E. 

Hill,  L.  M. 

Holland,  G. 

Jones,  A.  P. 

Jones,  W.  E. 

Leslie,  A.  G. 
Liddelow,  B.  M. 
Loveitt,  A.  M. 
Martin,  E.  S. 
Partington,  M.  L. 
Robinson,  G. 
Sotham,  E. 

Taylor,  M.  M. 
Trewin,  A. 
Westlake,  M.  P. 
Worsey,  A. 

'Brooks,  E.  S. 
Cleverton,  J.  A. 
Duggleby,  A.  I. 
Earnsliaw,  A.  H. 
Gabb,  F. 

Harcourt,  K. 

Heath,  E.  K. 

Lomas,  L. 

Mansfield,  L. 

Nicol,  A.  de  l’O. 
Panton,  E.  S. 
Parkes,  E.  S. 

Seed,  A. 

Spooner,  V.  L.  R. 
Stancombe,  L.  A. 
Vivian,  A.  L. 
f  Baldry,  K. 

Barrett,  L.  M. 
Berry,  J. 

Breach,  M.  A. 
Button,  E. 
Chevallier,  E.  E. 
Crimpe,  E.  L. 

Day,  D. 

Dunford,  E.  M. 
Ford,  A.  M.  M, 
Gover,  R. 

Hall,  M. 

Jones,  M.  H. 
Knight,  M.  E. 
McConnell,  A. 
Nixon,  C. 

Paige,  H.  P. 
Robinson,  F. 
Scharsclnnidt,  V.  E. 
Scott,  B.  A. 

Webb,  E.  M. 
Whiteside,  F.  II. 
Williams,  M.  L- 
Wright,  B. 


Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Woodcote  Villa,  Woodcote,  Epsom. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Whetstone  House  S.,Hr.  Tranmere. 
Rye  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 
Great  House  School,  Cowbridge. 

59  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Summerfield  Hall,  Maesycwmmer. 
Ryeford  Hall,  Stoneliouse. 

28  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheatli. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 
Fortuna,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Melbourne  House  Coll.,  Clapton  Sq. 
Montpelier  Girls’  S.,  Bristol. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Holborn Estate  Middled.  S.,  W.C. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Rougemont  School,  Exeter. 

Dawson  Sq.  Ladies’  S.,  Tynemouth. 
Farington  Ladies’  Coll.,  Blackpool. 
Wintcrsdorf,  Southport. 

35  Dulwich  Road,  Herne  Ilill. 
Albert  College,  Upper  Holloway. 
Holborn  Estate  Middle  Cl.  S.,W.C. 
Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Hanwell. 
Saint  Andries,  Penarth. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Convent  Day  School,  Birkdale. 
Bredgar  Villa,  Wanstead. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry.  - 
The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Oakliurst,  Anerley  Road,  S.E. 
Clermont  House,  Cranbrook. 
Private  tuition. 

Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Private  tuition. 

Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Holmed unc,  BlundeBsands. 

3  Arthur  Terrace,  Prestwicli. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

Eversley  House  S.,  Southport. 
Whetstone  House  S.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Private  tuition. 

Albert  College,  Upper  Holloway. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 

Private  tuition. 

Trinity  High  School,  Coventry. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Vernon  House  S.,  Willesden. 
Whinrey  House,  Ealing. 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 
Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 
Riversdale,  Acock’s  Green,  B’liam. 
Ladies’  Coll., Little  QueenSt.,  W.C. 
Westlands,  Saltasli. 

18  Railway  Street,  Beverley. 
Private  tuition. 

Bisliopgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

The  Roystons,  Grove  Pk. ,  Chiswick. 

9  St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheatli. 
Warden  Court  School,  Cuckfield. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

10  Dalmeney  Road,  Tufnell  Park. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

Whetstone  HouseS.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Godolphin  Ladies’  S,,  Salisbury. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Private  tuition. 

High  S.,  Wood  Vale,  Forest  Hill. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  School. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 

9  Cambridge  Gardens,  Hastings. 
Girton  House  School,  Bexliill. 

28  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton. 

9  St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheatli. 
Rose  Hill  House,  Whittington. 
Forest  Ilill  Middle  Class  S.,  S.E. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Private  tuition. 

Montague  College,  Salisbury. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Whinrey  House,  Ealing. 

Elm  House  Collegiate  S.,  Enfield. 
59  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Abney  Park  College,  N. 

Grove  House,  Southend. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapliam  Common. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
SUerringliam  House  S.,  Mansfield. 


Third  Class.— 2nd  Division. 

C Adapis,  J.  Holborn  Estate  Mid.  Class  S,,  W-C, 

I  Bull,  L.  M.  Surbiton  High  School. 

I  Cleare,  M.  M.  Holmfels  Cojlege,  pedliill. 


Davy,  M. 

Fi  ankenburg,  J. 
Gibson,  K. 

Gill,  E. 

Goddard,  M.  M. 
Grant,  I.  A. 

Groves,  F.  M. 
Hargreaves,  E. 
Holford,  E. 

Imray,  C. 

James,  L.  E. 
Johnson,  E. 

Kaye,  M.  H. 
Longman,  E. 
Mackaig,  H.  M. 
Mackrill,  M.  M. 
Moon,  E.  L. 

Oliver,  C.  E. 

Painter,  E. 

Pirouet,  E.  A. 

Smith,  E. 

Smith,  E.  A. 

Smith,  E.  F. 
Sullivan,  K.  M. 
Tanner,  G.  M. 
Butler,  N. 

Cook,  M.  C. 

Davies,  E.  M. 
Esdaile,  F.  L. 

Evans,  E.  M. 

Farley,  L. 

Gare,  E. 
Glendinning,  J. 
Hancock,  B.  C. 
Jones,  E.  G. 

Lay cock,  L. 

Payne,  J. 

Ryde,  E.  M. 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Smith,  F. 

Strong,  E.  L. 
Thompson,  M. 
Wasson,  A. 

Whitliam,  J. 

Witney,  M.  d. 

'Brewer,  M.  F. 
Churchyard,  A.  E. 
Dean,  A. 

Dudley,  L.  Ii. 
Eastwood,  M.  E. 
Hains,  E.  W. 

Hazel,  L. 

-  Reynolds,  M. 

Vinson,  I. 

Wliitford,  M.  E. 
Wilkinson,  N. 
Wolters,  F.  A. 
Woolley,  E. 

Young,  F. 
f  Batten,  G.  A.  M. 
Beharell,  F. 
Chadwick,  M. 
Forbes,  A. 

Harding,  A. 
Harrison,  E. 
Ileafield,  S.  E. 
Jacob,  H. 

Kendall,  L. 

Lake,  E.  A. 

4  Laurence,  E.  H. 

'  Lee,  M.  A. 

Morris,  A.  ' 

Owles,  E.  C. 

Packer,  E. 

Saqui,  E. 

Shaw,  K.  H. 

Smith,  A. 

Smith,  T. 

Thurston,  G.  M. 
Topp,  G. 

..Westwood,  M.  J. 
Atlierden,  E. 
Blacker,  M.  B. 
Davies,  C. 

Dove,  E.  R. 

Dow,  D.  A. 

Ellis,  C.  M. 
Epwortli,  E.  A. 
Ewing,  H. 

Garinan,  M. 

Gay,  M.  M. 

■{  Henson,  F.  E. 
Laurence,  51.  H, 
Nunn,  E- 
Parkes,  C. 
Rattenbury,  C.  A. 
Simmonds,  A.  51. 
Trench,  A.  H. 
Walton,  D.  51. 

Webb,  E. 

Wilkinson,  II.  L. 
Wragg,  G. 

Atkins,  J. 

I  lags  haw,  M.  d. 

Baveystock,  51,  A.  E. 
Bradwell,  J. 
Chamberlain,  L, 
Davis,  A.  S. 

Lee,  I, 

Martlp,  51.  E. 

4  Rigiipm,  E. 

Shreeve,  B. 

Sinee,  L. 


The  George  Green  Schools,  Toplar. 

3  Montague  Terrace, Hr.  Broughton. 
Rastrick  Grammar  School. 

Girls’  High  School,  Walsall. 

Private  tuition. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Collegiate  Day  School,  51alton. 
Alderhurst,  Sale. 

Lime  House,  Kensington. 

Oaktield,  West  Dulwich. 

St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Oroolong  House,  Colyton. 
Collegiate  School,  Gosport. 

Strood  Hill  School,  Rochester. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Bloomsbury  Ho.  S.,  Southampton. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House,  Norwich. 
Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 
Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

Conv.  of  Ladies  of  51ary,  Croydon. 
Kensington  House,  York. 
Higlifield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Higlifield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Askew  College,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 
Rocklands,  St.  Leonards. 

West  Lydford  Coll.  S.,  Somerton. 

1  Asliwood  Terrace,  Headingley. 

47  Lad  broke  Grove,  W. 

Ronhilda  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Cambridge  House,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Oakliurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Bel  voir  Mount,  Heaton  Moor. 
Whinrey  House,  Ealing. 

Private  tuition. 

Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

Sunny  Bank,  Haulgh,  Bolton. 

75  Brixton  Hill,  S.5V. 

Gresham  College,  Southsea. 

N.W.  London  Coll.,  Primrose  Hill 
Convent  Day  School,  Birkdale. 
Private  tuition. 

Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
South  Liverpool  High  S.  for  Girls. 
N.  Camberwell  High  Schools,  S.E. 
Brookfield  Villa,  Highgate  Rise. 
Park  House,  Belmont  Park,  Lee. 
Amble  College,  Streatham. 

Crofton  House,  Cheetham. 

44  Angell  Road,  Brixton. 

59  Brixton  Hill,  S.5V. 

Surbiton  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House,  Leyton. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Seaton  House  School,  5Iutley. 
Whetstone  House  S.,  Hr  Tranmere. 
Norwood  College,  Withington. 
Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zoucli. 
The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

18  Canterbury  Road,  Bri-xton. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Private  tuition. 

Hereford  Ladies’  College. 

4  Summerhill  Villas,  Cliislehurst. 
Acacia  House,  Harleston. 

Fulford  Field  House,  York. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  5Iiddle  S.,  Faversham. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Summerfield  Hall,  Maesycwmmer. 
Girls’  5Iodern  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Havelock  House  S.,  Southsea. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Oakliurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast, 
Pellican  Ho.  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
Brownhill’s  House,  Southampton. 
High  Street  School,  Petersfield. 
Private  tuition. 

40  St.  Paul’s  Road,  N.W. 

Private  tuition. 

Girls’  5Iodern  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
West  Green  College,  Tottenham. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 
Ringstead  School,  Catford,  S.E. 
Greenfield  House,  Waltham  Cross. 
Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 
Borough  Collegiate  S.,  Rotherham. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  School, 
Norwood  College,  Withington, 

7  Clapton  Square,  N.p. 

Western  House  S.,  Nottingham. 
High  Sphpftl  for  Girls,  Herne  Bay. 
Tynvhitt  College,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N, 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Ladies’  School,  North  Walsliam. 
Up.  Lichfield  Grove,  Finchley. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 
Stapledou,  E.  Merchant  Taylors’  S.,  Gt.  Crosby. 

Tracy,  M.  The  Ridgeway  School,  Enfield. 

Wastle,  J.  A.  7S  Waterloo  Road,  Blythe. 

Whale,  S.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Wliittingliam,  H.  A.  Palmerston  House,  Ross. 


I  Willis,  O.  M. 

L Wright,  L.  M.  B. 

( Adams,  Iv. 
j  Blackwell,  G.  A. 

|  Bloomer,  E.  M. 

|  Bohers,  E.  J. 
j  Campini,  I.  M. 

Cracknel  1,  E.  M. 

|  Craven,  A.  M. 

|  Elliott,  A. 

|  Fitzpatrick,  M.  E. 

-[  Hallett,  E. 

|  Hutchinson, M.  J.  M 
j  Markham,  E. 

|  Nicol,  G.  R.  B. 
j  Percival,  L. 

1  Porter,  E. 

|  Rudkin,  A.  J. 
j  Sanderson,  E. 

|  Spark,  B.  V. 

|  Stancombe,  F.  E. 
^Williams,  A. 

f  Ashby,  E.  M. 

I  Bell,  M.  A. 

|  Bishop,  C.  M.  G. 

|  Britton,  F.  E. 
i  Brough,  E.  M. 
j  Bumstead,  C. 
Coombs,  I).  II. 
Davis,  G. 

French,  E.  I.. 
Hudson,  A.  L.  A. 

-{  Kirton,  C.  T. 

Lovell,  E.  J. 
Salisbury,  L.  E. 
Smith,  A.  C. 
Townshend,  M. 
UUyatt,  E.  M. 
Warren,  B.  N. 
Webb,  G.  M. 

|  Wells,  A.  P. 

I  Wilcox,  Iv.  E. 
LWorger,  G. 
f  Adams,  G.  A. 

|  Allen,  E.  M. 
j  Ashby,  B.  M. 
Bimbaum,  K. 

Bone,  F. 

Burnet,  E. 

Carry er,  U.  M. 
Cosbie,  J. 

Cotterell,  E.  A. 
Evans,  E.  E. 

Inge,  A.  F. 

Jones,  E.  M. 

Lake,  B.  E. 

Rees,  E. 

Roofe,  I.  L. 
Seymour,  L.  K. 

Tall,  K.  L. 
j  Thomas,  A.  J. 
Trethowen,  E. 
Walker,  E. 

Ward- Jones,  G. 
Weymouth,  M.  L. 
Wlialley,  A. 

Wright,  A.  L. 
'Aitken,  L. 

Atkins,  A.  G. 
Chamberlain,  M.  L. 
Chaudet,  F. 

Cole,  E.  L. 
Engleliart,  G.  P.  J. 
Ford,  H.  B. 

Garson,  M.  T. 
Gleadell,  E. 

Godwin,  E.  M. 
Grose,  A.  I. 

Howard,  E.  D. 
Hurst,  S.  P. 

Lough,  E. 

Marsden,  E.  F. 
Pearson,  E. 
Saunders,  L.  A. 
Shaw,  F. 

Simmonds,  E.  S. 
Turner,  L. 

Waite,  M.  A. 
j  Warner,  F.  S. 
Westcott,  E. 
Wilkinson,  B.  A. 
Wilson,  A.  G. 

Wood,  E. 
fCottrill,  F. 

Dines,  A. 

Dutton,  E. 

Fowler,  A.  M. 
Furber,  E.  S. 
Howling,  E. 
Kendrick,  A.  M. 
King,  C.  M. 
Landsberger,  F.  A. 
Paine,  E, 

Parkinson,  L. 
Pasmore,  F.  L. 


31  Sussex  Place,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

Winford  Villa  School,  Bristol. 
Keswick  House,  Putney. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 

32  Westbourne  Park  Villas,  W. 
Melbourne  Ho.  Coll.,  Clapton  Sq. 
Highbury  and  Islington  High  S. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Favorsham. 
Tanslielf  Hall,  Pontefract. 

Milton  House,  Plympton. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Brighton. 

High  School,  Wood  Vale, Forest  Hill. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Ropergate,  Pontefract. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,Purley. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Private  tuition. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud, 

Hurst  Leigh  School,  Southampton. 
1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.ClaylandsR., S.W. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond 
Northolme  College,  Hastings. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Lyndtliorpc,  Romford. 
Anglo-French  School,  Leamington, 
Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend, 
Merion  House,  Brierley  Hill. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 

Fulford  Field  House,  York. 
Borough  Collegiate  S.,  Rotherham. 
Clarendon  Girls’  School,  Kincton. 
Highbury  and  Islington  High  S. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Private  study. 

Hill  House  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudlmrst 
W i ntersd < >rff,  Southport. 

Private  tuition. 

Moravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
Hampden  Lodge,  Moseley. 

Regent  House  School,  Leicester. 
Ladies’  School,  Ballymena. 

Private  tuition. 

Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Boughrood  House  College,  Brecon. 
Private  study. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

Market  Place  School,  Reepliaiu. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Northolme,  Gainsboro’. 

Boughrood  House  College,  Brecon. 
Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 

59  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Langmead,  Greenlieys,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Beech  Hill  Ladies’  Sell,  Southport. 
Bredgar  Villa,  Wanstead. 

Ellesmere  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Great  House  School,  Cowbridge. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Clifton. 

Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Tower  Ho.Coll.jBrockley  Park, S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

The  George  Green  Schools,  Poplar. 
Northolme,  Gainsboro’. 

Clarendon  Girls’  School,  Kincton. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill, 
47  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

Private  tuition. 

Keswick  House,  Putney. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

Belgrave  House  S.,  Wandsworth. 
Oakfield,  West  Dulwich. 

West  Green  College,  Tottenham. 

30  Hilldrop  Road,  N. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Cricklewood  High  School,  N.W. 
Seaton  House  School,  M utley. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Ladies’  School,  North  Walsliam. 

210  Tufnell  Park  Road,  N. 

3  Montague  Terr.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Inglewood,  Bramhall,  Stockport. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 

9  Ivingsgate  Street,  Winchester, 
Peterborough  House,  Handsworth. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  School, 
Hartland  House  School,  Pengc, 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield, 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon, 

Private  tuition. 


Powell,  A.  B.  C. 
Searle,  E.  M. 
Spence,  A.  M. 
^Underwood,  M.  C. 

'Andrew,  M. 
Bennett,  A.  C. 
Bentley,  G.  M. 
Bond,  R.  M. 

Cooke,  E. 

Cooper,  I.  D. 

Curie,  M.  A. 

Diun,  B.  t 

Gamliu,  E.  B. 
Harvey,  E. 

Heath,  E.  L. 
Ireland,  B.  L. 
Jackson,  R. 

Judd,  E.  B. 
Kingsbury,  E.  M. 
Knowles,  J.  M. 
Morgan,  E. 

Napier,  M. 
Needham,  M.  A. 
Oliver,  A. 

Terkins,  L. 

Pettitt,  E.  A. 
Sweatman,  II.  E. 
Theobald,  K.  M. 
White,  C.  Iv. 
Williamson,  A.  L. 
Webb,  F. 

Wood,  L.  R. 
Woodbridge,  M.  L. 

f  Adcock,  L. 

I  Anthony,  lv. 
Battley,  E.  B. 
Bowkett,  F. 

Brown,  L. 

Carbutt,  Iv.  A. 
Cockrom,  M. 
Collier,  M.  E. 

Dale,  L. 

Dixon,  E. 

Doran,  K.  M. 
Griggs,  G.  II.  M. 
Hanna,  C.  L. 
Hellyer,  A. 

Holt,  F. 

Hordern,  F.  E.  II. 
Howes,  E.  II. 

Levy,  A. 

Longmore,  A.  B. 
Orman,  A.  II. 
Robinson,  E.  M. 
Sayer,  F.  E. 

Seaton,  A.  E. 
Walton,  E. 

Waters,  F. 

fBcrry,  W.  II. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Edgar,  E.  B. 

Eecles,  M.  E. 

Elliott,  G.  A. 

Fuller,  E.  M. 
Huntly,  D.  J. 

Innos,  M.  C. 
Jennings,  lv.  M. 
Johnson,  H.  J. 
Margarson,  E. 

Masli,  E. 

Maxted,  F. 
Parkinson,  E. 

Peace,  B.  H. 
Philpot,  E.  M. 
Sandes,  F. 

Sclfe,  W.  L. 

Street,  F. 

Swordcr,  L. 

Tacon,  J. 

Tilley,  F.  C.  F. 
Wakeliam,  M. 

Welch,  E. 
Woodliams,  A. 

f  Austin,  E. 

Bicknell,  F.  E. 
Buchanan,  E. 
Camidge*  J.  G. 
Charge,  E.  W. 
Coggan,  M.  E. 
Cooper,  M.  A. 
Darling,  E.  D. 

Davis,  L.  E. 
Edwards,  M. 

Heape,  N. 

Kaberry,  M.  L. 

Kent,  E.  M. 

Lang,  E. 

Mack,  J. 

McAlecnan,  E.  M. 
Porteous,  J.  E. 
Pugh,  E.  O. 

Sarell,  A  E. 
Summerhill,  II.  T. 
Theyer,  E. 

Thornlcy,  R. 
Wilkinson,  J.  L. 
Williams,  B.  M, 
Williams,  E.  M. 

rBall,  R. 

I  Banghurst,  J.  S, 


Amble  College,  Streatham. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

10  Wallace  Terr.,  Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Private  study. 

Old  Abbey  School,  Derby. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 

Private  tuition. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Grove  House,  Southend. 

.  Mostyn  House,  West  Kirby. 

Hr.  Tranmere  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Edgworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Park  Crescent  High  S.,  Worthing. 
Alderhurst,  Sale. 

Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 
Belgrave  House  S.,  Wandsworth. 
Moravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield, 
14  Barrack  Street,  Devonport. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Montgomery  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Peterborough  House,  Handsworth, 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbliry. 
Belgrave  House  S.,  Wandsworth. 
St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 
TheRoystons,  Grove  Pk., Chiswick. 
Chorlton  HouseAcad., Leamington. 
Whetstone  HouseS.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Bisliopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Collegiate  School,  Belper. 
Montague  House,  Gt.DoverSt.,S.E. 
The  George  Green  Schools,  Poplar. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

The  Highlands,  Lewes. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Northolme,  Gainsboro’. 

2  Grove  Place,  Swansea. 
Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
Holdstock  Coll.,  Pemberton  Gdns. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Edgerton  House,  Huddersfield. 
Private  tuition. 

Denbigh  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Ladies’  S.,  Russell  St.,  Wednesbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Surbiton  High  School. 

Kenilworth  College,  Hastings. 
Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Rye  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Whetstone  House  S.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Girton  House,  West  Brighton. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudlmrst. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Ladies’  School,  North  Walsliam. 
Private  tuition. 

Holdstock  Coll.,  Pemberton  Gdns. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Brighton. 

Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Fairfield  House  S.,  East  Dereham. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudlmrst. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Fail-bank,  Fulwood  Pk.,  Preston. 
Win te rsdorf ,  Southport. 

Hill  House  College,  Brixton  Hill. 

9  St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheath. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Modena  House,  Ramsgate. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Harbome. 
Edgworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Fk. 
Rye  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
CranleigliHouse,AdelaideRd.,N.W. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

“Airedale,”  Streatham  Common. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

51  Hope  Street,  Liverpool. 

4  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 

10  Wallace  Terr.,  Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Westgate  House,  Peterborough. 
Private  tuition. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Ladies’S,,  Russell  St.,  Wednesbury. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Tewkesbury. 
St,  Cloud,  Southsea. 

Woodland  House  School,  Tliirsk. 
Private  study. 

27  Nelson  St., Cliorlton-on-Medlock. 

35  Dulwich  Road,  Herne  Hill. 

1  York  Terrace,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 


Barnard,  E.  J. 
Bateman,  A.  F. 
Carter,  E.  C. 

Curtis,  E. 

Hobbs,  G.  O. 
Hooper,  C.  M. 

<{  Hooper,  E. 
Jempson,  E.  J. 
Johnson,  N. 

Lyon,  U. 

Miles,  M.  C. 
Randall,  S. 

Scott,  P.  E. 

Sugdon,  B.  E. 
Thompson,  E. 

I'Birnbaum,  M.  M. 
Brierley,  H.  C. 
Bungey,  L.  A. 
Claney,  M. 

Collins,  L. 

Cowley,  L.  E. 
Dixon,  M.  M. 
Emmerson,  M.  J. 
Finney,  I.  E. 

Firth,  Edith 
Foggitt,  C.  I. 
Goodwin,  L. 
Heather,  G. 
Kenneth,  E. 

Larner,  A.  E. 

Lironi,  M. 

Mansell,  E.  F.  C.  F. 
Pattison,  A. 

Scott,  L. 

Smith,  D. 

Snead,  E.  F. 

LWilks,  M.  C. 

('Bond,  M.  H. 
Carleton,  M. 

Cluff,  M. 

Curling,  E. 

Davison,  E.  A. 
Emmerson,  E. 
Evans,  H.  M.  S. 
Fitch,  E.  M. 
Foreshen,  E.  M. 
Hodge,  G. 

<,  Mertz,  E. 

Milner,  A. 

O’Neill,  1. 

Peeke,  A. 

Richards,  S.  E.  D. 
Smith,  S.  A. 

Stewart,  E.  M.  M. 
Taylor,  II. 

Warren,  F. 

L  Westcott,  A. 

Attenborough,  E.  M. 
Belton,  G. 

Bristow,  B. 

Brook,  R. 

Carr,  S.  E. 
Chenoweth,  I. 

Dore,  E.  M. 

Evans,  K.  M. 

Farmer,  L. 

-  Gilmour,  L. 

Glass,  K. 

Griffiths,  M. 

Holton,  L.  S. 
Hudson,  E.  M.  L. 
Jarvis,  C.  E. 

Milnes,  A. 

Morland,  I. 

|  Spink,  E.  A.  M. 

L Yeats,  J. 

'Acheson,  G. 

Beach,  E. 

Bunch,  M.  A. 
Burnett,  A.  M. 
Butterfield,  C. 

Carey,  G. 

Clark,  M.  M. 

Cowley,  C.  H. 

Darch,  E.  E. 

Evans,  S.  M.  G. 
Good,  H.  B. 

Grist,  L.  M. 

Kettle,  L.  M. 

Knaggs,  C. 

Lamb,  J. 

Leather,  M.  E.  M. 
Lomas,  E.  M. 
Longwolth,  M.  G. 
Mayo,  F.  L. 

Mill,  J. 

Ransomc,  H.  E. 
Robertson,  1.  II. 
Smith,  A.  S. 
Thompson.  J.  M. 
Vialou,  J.  C. 
Watkiuson,  A.  M. 


High  Street  School,  Petersfield. 
Claremont,  Margate. 

Private  tuition. 

Solsgirtli  House,  Ilighgate. 
Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

59  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Rocklands,  St.  Leonards. 
Brincliffe,  Nottingham. 

Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 
The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Russell  House  School,  Grimsby. 
Inglewood,  Bramhall,  Stockport. 
18  Railway  Street,  Beverley. 

3  Cranfurd  Villas,  Maidenhead. 

Private  tuition. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Tresanton  Villa  S.,  Southampton. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordon ville,  Coleraine. 
Raine’s  Girls’ S.,  Cannon  St.  Rd.,  E. 
Aschurch  Pk.  Collegiate  School,  W. 
Ladies’  School,  North  Walsliam. 
Summerfield  Hall,  Maesycwmmer. 
Girls’  Modern  S.,  N’castle-on-Tyne. 
Westfield,  Selby. 

Woodland  House  School,  Tliirsk. 
Acacia  House,  Harleston. 

New  Prospect  House, Southampton. 
Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
Cato  House  School,  Walthamstow. 
Corn-,  of  Faithful  Virgin,  Norwood. 
Tooting  High  School. 

Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

52  Acre  Lane,  Brixton. 

St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brixton. 

75  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Elm  House  Collegiate  S.,  Enfield. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  8.,  Purley. 
210  Tufnell  Park  Road,  N. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Private  tuition. 

Clifton  House  S.,  Pembroke  Dock. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rliyl. 
Westliolme,  Maidenhead. 

28  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Convent  Day  School,  Birkdale. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Private  tuition. 

Sceton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

The  Camp  Hill  House,  Wordsley. 
Hurst  Leigh  School,  Southampton. 
Farington  Ladies’ Coll.,  Blackpool. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Winford  Villa  School,  Bristol. 

Private  tuition. 

Oakfield  School,  Handsworth. 
Oakfield  School,  Handsworth. 

High  Street  School,  Petersfield. 

1  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
New  Cross  High  School,  S.E. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Ilarborne. 
Private  tuition. 

Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Wynnstay  House  S.,  Wrexham. 
Hartland  House  School,  Pengc. 
Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

Woodbridge  House,  Moseley. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Private  tuition. 

Ferrers  College,  New  Wandsworth. 
Avondale  College,  Bowes  Park,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Laurels,  Walsall. 

Knightsvillc  College,  Lewisham. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

59  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Brighton. 

Hurst  Leigh  School,  Southampton. 
The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Askew  College,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 
Conv.  of  Faithful  Virgin,  Norwood. 
The  Middle  Class  School,  Sheffield. 
Private  Study. 

Alderhurst,  Sale. 

Vale  House,  Wlialley. 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Thame. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 

The  Laurels,  Wetherden. 

Acacia  House,  Harleston. 

Wm.  Gibbs'  Middle  S.,  Faversham. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 


Third  Class. — 3rd  Division. 


f'Bcatson,  A.  M. 
Bennett,  F.  M. 
Bond,  E.  L. 
Collin,  i.  M. 
Cross,  A.  J. 


Private  tuition. 

Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Casliiobury  House,  Southend. 
Clydesdale  High  S.,East  Finchley. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class— Continued. 

Dampier,  K.  Palmerston  House,  Ross. 

Erskine,  M.  Queen’s  Oollege,  Wood  Green. 

Fitcli,  M.  A.  Private  tuition. 

Hancock,  L.  Surbiton  High  School. 

Hart,  E.  M.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

Johnson,  L.  Collegiate  School,  Ilfracombe. 

Lake,  M.  H.  Higher  School,  Barnstaple. 

Leach,  E.  M.  Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Livesay,  E.  K.  Private  tuition. 

Mackenzie,  A.  M.  South  Liverpool  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Penney,  F.  Victoria  Road  School,  Harbome. 

Ridler,  E.  F.  Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 

Ryan,  R.  2  St.  Mary’s  Terrace,  Grassendale. 

Tilbury,  A.  L.  The  Highlands,  Lewes. 

LWatt,  51.  M.  J.  Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 


f'Arundell,  E. 

Barons,  M.  L. 
Baskerville,  B.  C. 
Beard,  P.  A. 
Blowlield,  M.  A. 
Chandler,  E. 
Coughlin,  R.  M. 
Fisher,  51. 

Jenkins,  A.  M. 
Johnson,  K. 
Johnson,  M.  M. 

|  Kidd,  M.  L. 
Lancaster,  M. 
Lawson,  J.  I. 

Lea,  B. 

-1  Lcacliman,  II. 
Mackie,  S.  K. 
Moffat,  B. 

Reynolds,  A. 
Samuel,  F. 
Sanderson,  E.  M. 
Scott,  E.  I. 

Shelley,  H. 

Stent,  E.  C. 

Suter,  F. 

Taylor,  F. 

Tickle,  E. 

Turley,  L. 
Warrington,  M. 
Williams,  51. 
^Williams,  M.  G. 

('Briden,  E.  M. 

|  Brown,  N.  F. 
Cackett,  E.  51. 
Cummings,  A.  V.  A. 
Dickinson,  A.  L. 
Evans,  E.  J. 

Hall,  D. 

Holland,  E.  F. 

I  Lovett,  E.  E. 

Lowe,  M. 
s  Mackie,  J. 
Madgwick,  K.  A. 
51athews,  E. 
51athews,  51.  H. 
5Iontgomery,  A. 
Morris,  51. 

Sanders,  I.  51. 
Taylor,  C.  G. 
Tomlinson,  C. 
Wakefield,  51.  II. 
^Winch,  A. 

f  Alliott,  F.  51. 
Brooks,  L. 
Chapman,  E.  C. 
Clarke,  E. 

Dore,  51.  C. 

Fraser,  M. 

Frond,  E. 

Hockley,  B. 
Holford,  B. 
a  Jacob,  W.  E.  L. 
Jarrett,  E. 
Lightbouud,  A.  E. 
Lyon,  R. 

5Iunro,  51. 

Moakes,  E.  51. 
Preece,  E.  51. 
Riddel,  M. 

Stroyan,  R. 

„Wear,  B. 

f  Allen,  J, 

Biggs,  F.  J. 
Burnett,  A. 
Cobbett,  E.  C. 
Dennison,  L. 

Frood,  I. 

Gaskell,  L. 

Hatton,  J,  5V. 

Kerr,  A. 

Kilsby,  A.  F. 

-J  Lewis,  G. 

Nicholls,  A. 
O'Brien,  K.  J. 

Ody,  E.  M. 

|  Ryle,  51.  B. 
Somerville,  R. 
Underwood,  F.  51. 
Webb,  A. 

Wilson,  A. 

.Wood,  J. 

C Anthony,  F.  A. 

|  Bailey,  E.  A. 

1  Bremner,  C. 


Westliolme,  5Iaidenhead. 
Langmead,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 
Lonsdale  S.,  Coventry  Park,  S.W. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Parley. 
Westliolme,  Maidenhead. 

South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Grammar  School,  Cardiff. 

Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill. 
Elm  House  Collegiate  S.,  Enfield. 
Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Holly  Terrace  School,  Liverpool. 
5Ielbourne  House  Coll. , Clapton  Sq. 
Forest  Hall  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

St.  51ary’s  Hall,  Brighton. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Tinwald,  Rock  Ferry. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Addiscombe  House,  Brighton. 
Craigliolin,  Buxton. 

Vernon  House  School,  WilleSden 
5Iodena  House,  Ramsgate. 

“  Berrima,”  Fern  Park  Road,  N. 
Clydesdale  High  S.,  E.  Finchley. 
Lewisham  Middle  Class  Schools. 
Whetstone  House  S.,Hr.Tranmerc. 
Westboume  House,  Dudley. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Foveran,  Wavertree,  Liverpool, 
if  Queen  Square,  Tredegar. 

Belmont  House  School,  Stevenage. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Moravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York.. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli.  : 
Oakhurst,  Anerley  Road,  S,E. 
Westliolme,  5Iaidenhead. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Friars  House,  Hereford. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Bridge  House,  Lewes. 

Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 
Conv.  of  Faithful  Virgin,  Norwood. 
The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 

33  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 
Ladies’  School,  Ford,  Devonport. 
The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Woodbridge  House,  51oseley. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Leith  House,  Actou. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stirtford. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  School. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Betley  Ladies’  College. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworthi 
3(3  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairflekl,  L’pool. 
Upland  College,  Aintrec. 
Craigliolin,  Buxton. 

Lime  House,  Kensington. 

9  St.  John’s  Park,  Blacklieath. 
Conv.  of  Ladies  of  Mary/  Croydon. 
Westboume  House,  Dudley. 
Osbaldeston  Coll.,  S.  Newington. 
Higli  School,  Crewkerna 
2  Church  Rd.,  Upton,  Birkenhead. 
Stroud  Ladies’  College. 

Norwood  College,  Witldngton. 

1,  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Craufurd  House,  5Iaideilhcad. 
Borough  Collegiate  S.,  Rotherham. 
St.  Mildred’s,  Brighton. 

Private  study. 

Upland  College,  Aintruo. 
Alderhurst,  Sale. 

75  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Hereford  Ladies’  CollegE. 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 

St.  Edmund’s  House,  Hunstanton. 
Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 

31  Sussex  Place,  Queeim Gate, S.W. 
Oakfleld,  West  Dulwich. 

Private  tuition. 

Belgrave  House  S.,  Wandsworth. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Summerflekl  Hall,  Maesycwinmer. 
5fell<ir  Lodge,  Marple. 

Palmerston  House,  Ross, 

Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 
HigliSehools,Chorlton-ci|m-Hardy. 
St.  5Iary’s  School,  Wantage. 


Brown,  K.  A. 
Churchyard,  L. 
Cowan,  I. 
Davison,  51.  S. 
Firth,  C.  51. 
Fletcher,  51.  E. 
Fyson,  51.  A. 
Hancock,  D.  51. 
Ladbrooke,  D.  A. 
Moss,  S.  B. 
Roberts,  A.  Z.  D. 
Stansbury,  E. 
Tilly,  C. 

Varley,  E. 
^Wright,  B.  E. 


Towcester  School. 

N.W.  London  Coll.,  Primrose  Hill. 
Wellington  Park  Ladies’  S.,  Belfast. 
Stoke  Newington  College,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  George’s  College,  Barnsley. 
Guildford  Lodge  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Sunderland. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  S.,  Fairfield. 
Avondale  College,  Bowes  Park,  N. 
3  Snowdon  Terrace,  Oundle. 

10  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Belmont  House  S.,  Stevenage. 


Bell,  M.  L.  C. 
Binns,  L. 

Bowen,  R.  C.  51. 
Bulgin,  51. 
Ewing,  E.  H. 
Garland,  51. 
Goddard,  51. 
Hancock,  E.  L. 
Headington,  G. 
Jennings,  J. 
Levy,  K. 
5!acdonald,  A. 
Mudd,  C. 
Norfolk,  E. 
Pariitt,  J.  A. 
Parrinder,  A. 
Pilkington,  E. 
Powers,  E.  51. 
Thompson,  E.  51. 
Trench,  B. 
Wannop,  C. 
Williams,  51.  A. 
.Wilis,  J. 


H, 


Linden  College,  Nunhead  Lane. 
Moravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
St.Joseph’sConv.,Cla"ylandsR.,S.W. 
Lime  House,  Kensington. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Southampton. 
Westboume  House,  Dudley. 
Brincliffe,  Nottingham. 
Summerland  House,  Richmond. 
Craufurd  House,  Maidenhead. 
5Iodena  House,  Ramsgate. 

Denbigh  Lodge  Coll.  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Blandford  Lodge,  Chiswick. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Barrow  House,  Barrow-on-Humber. 
30  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Win.  Gibbs’  Middle  S.,  Faversliani. 
Borough  Collegiate  S.,  Rotherham. 
Summerfield  Hall,  5Iaesyc\vmmer. 
7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 


'Broom,  C.  E. 
Churchill,  H. 
Clark,  A.  L. 
Doutliwaite,  G.  B. 
Lea,  A. 

5Iaxted,  E.  B. 
Muckleston,  F.  E. 
5Iurray,  V. 

Nott,  51.  A. 

Owles,  51.  C. 
Phillips,  G.  A. 
Robbins,  E.  51. 
Rowland,  J.  51. 
Sharpie,  A.  U.  A. 
Swaffield,  E. 
.Williams,  A. 


Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S. ,  Purley. 
The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 
Summerland  House,  Richmond. 
The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

5Vhetstone  HouseS.,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Claremont,  Margate. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
12  Seafield,  West  Brighton. 

Tower  House  S.,  Newton  Abbot. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Ryeford  Hall,  Stoneliouse. 

Dudley  House,  E.  Dulwich. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

Vale  House,  Whalley. 

Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Anglesea  House  S.,  St.  5Iary  Cray. 


Baylis,  B. 

Bloom,  E.  M. 
Burton,  E.  J. 

Carter,  A.  S. 
Cummings,  51.  E. 
Harwood,  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Kennedy,  M.  A. 
Lees,  S. 

Lock,  B.  51. 
51athieu,  L. 

Munro,  E. 

Patterson,  E.W.5IcF. 
Powell,  F. 

Summer,  L. 
Williams,  F.  C. 


3  Craufurd  Villas,  Maidenhead. 
Godolphin  Ladies’  S.,  Salisbury. 
Amble  College,  Streatham. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 
Moravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
Claremont,  Margate. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
AVestbourne  House,  Dudley. 
Belgrave  House  S.,  Wandsworth. 
Conv.  of  Ladies  of  5Iary,  Croydon. 
High  School,  Crewkerne. 

Public  Day  School,  Cheltenham. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

1  Beech  Terrace,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 


rBoddy,  A.  51. 
Callender,  A.  51. 
Clixby,  F. 
Crosby,  A.  51. 
Fulleylove,  C.  J. 
J  Haughton,  P. 

'  Hewetsou,  II.  E. 
Jones,  J.  E. 

May,  F.  E. 
Posnett,  A.  51. 
Smith,  M. 
.Spong,  C.  W. 


Kensington  House,  York. 

Askew  College,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 
Nortliolme,  Gainsborough. 

Clifton  Lodge,  Stafford, 
Westboume  House,  Dudley. 
Chorley  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Hall,  Leeds. 

Ladies’  Coil.,  Little  Queen  St.,  W.C. 
Tower  Ho.  Coll.,  Brocklcy  Pk.,  S.E. 
W intersdorf,  South  port. 
Bisliopsgatc  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

12  Seafield,  West  Brighton. 


'Ackerley,  M. 
Arnold,  E.  51. 
Dadds,  51.  E. 

Fox,  A.  E. 

Godwin,  E.  G. 
Hosken,  E. 
51illington,  D.  E.  I. 
’  Ryder,  A. 

Squire,  A. 

Stanesby,  N.  R. 
Stanley,  E.  51. 

|  Taylor,  51.  V. 

|  Thackrali,  A.  51. 

I  Wall,  51. 


Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool. 
Cleveland  College,  S.  Hackney. 
Collegiate  School,  Ilfracombe. 
Schrittstein,Burley-in-Wharfedale. 
10  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
314  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
Mellor  Lodge,  5Iarple. 

4  The  Crescent,  Selby. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Dudley  House,  East  Dulwich. 
Ladies’  S.,  Russell  St.,  Wednesbury. 
The  Laurels,  Wetherdcn. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 


'Cackett,  A. 
Elliott,  D. 

Gibbs,  F. 
Hackforth,  B.  E. 
Heather,  F.  51. 
Kendle,  51.  A. 

■(  Langford,  N.  K. 
5Iathews,  E. 
Mitchell,  51. 
5Iorton,  E. 

Parry,  S.  H. 
Phillips,  E.  51. 
Williams,  lv. 


314  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
314  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Ronliilda  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 
Linden  College,  Nunhead  Lane. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

The  College,  Crystal  Talace  Pk.  Rd 
Conv.  of  Ladies  of  5Iary,  Croydon. 
The  Elms,  Belmont,  Belfast. 
Beech  Hill  Ladies’  S.,  Southport. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 

3  Queen  Square,  Tredegar. 
Belmont  House,  Derby. 


LWinder,  E. 

'Booth,  N. 

Firth,  Ellen. 

Fisher,  51. 

Harris,  51. 

Hartje,  L.  G. 

Kent,  51.  B. 

•j  Messervy,  A.  51. 
51cFaul,  A.  51. 
5Iorris,  L.  51.  E. 
Nixon,  M.  E. 

Ryder,  51.  I. 

Welch,  51. 

^Coglilan,  A. 
'Frendentlieil,  51.  A. 
Hall,  FI. 

Morris,  51.  E. 

Reid,  51. 

Rose,  F.  A. 

Selbie,  E. 

4  Simon,  E.  B. 

Upton,  M.  L. 
Williams,  E.  51. 
Wright,  A.  R. 
Barlow,  51.  E. 
^Cattrall,  E. 
'Charlton,  51.  E. 
Cleverton,  E.  A. 
Duncombe,  E. 

Kay,  H.  51. 

Kemp,  C.  A. 

-j  Livesay,  L.  51. 
51atthew,  K. 

Mills,  51.  W. 
5Iorgan,  M. 
Sandford,  A.  51. 

L  Watts,  F.  A. 


Inglewood,  Bramhall,  Stockport. 
The  51iddle  Class  School,  Sheffield. 
Westfield,  Selby. 

Birdhurst  College,  S.  Croydon. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

Bank  House  School,  Seaforth. 
Solsgirth  House,  Higligate. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
St.Josepli’sConv.,ClaylandsR.,S.W. 
11  Frederick  Place,  Clifton. 
Wliinrey  House,  Ealing. 

Claremont,  5Iargate. 

Alderhurst,  Sale. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

11  Frederick  Place,  Clifton. 
Addiscombe  House,  Brighton. 
Priory  House  School,  Dunstable. 
Private  tuition. 

Park  House  School,  Ruthin. 
Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Belmont  House  School,  Stevenage. 
Soutliolme  High  S.,  tVhalley  Range. 
Ballure  House  School,  Gt.  Crosby. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
Westlands,  Saltasli. 

Raine’s  Girls’  S.,  Cannon  St.  Rd.,  E. 
5Iercliant  Taylors’  S.,  Gt.  Crosby. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Ursula’s  Convent,  Stowmarket. 
Lome  House,  51argate. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool. 
Westwood  Villas  S.,  Withington. 

2  Grove  Place,  Swansea. 


'Biddy,  A. 
Calvert,  G.  51. 
Carruthers,  E.  F. 
Coglilan,  C. 
Gimson,  H. 
Harris,  C. 

<  Holmsliaw,  J. 
Jack,  E.  R. 
Jones,  E.  E. 
Lowe,  B. 
51ackwood,  E.  T. 
Marshall,  A.  E. 
LRawle,  L. 
'Broatcii,  51. 
Charge,  J.  W. 
Gamble,  L. 
Gibson,  51. 

4  Hunt,  51. 

Redisli,  F. 
Reynolds,  R.  51. 
Tile,  F. 

L.  Whitworth,  I. 


The  George  Green  Schools,  Poplar. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Langmead,  Greenbays,  51ancliester. 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

The  5Iiddle  Class  School,  Sheffield. 
Briarfield,  Rock  Ferry. 

Park  House  School,  Ruthin. 

35  Clifton  Park,  Birkenhead. 

The  George  Green  Schools,  Poplar. 
Westfield,  Selby. 

Private  tuition. 

Carlisle  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

Brincliffe,  Nottingham. 

Wellington  Pk.  Ladies’  S.,  Belfast. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  School,  Fairfield. 
Foveran,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

Anglesea  House  S.,  St.  5Iary  Cray. 
Brookfield  Ho.  S.,  Manchester. 


fBarber,  T. 

I  Daines,  D.  H. 
f  Donaldson,  51. 
|  Hicks,  E.  M. 
IMaude,  G.  E. 


f  Codings,  E.  J. 
j  Needham,  51. 

1  Kennedy,  F.  B. 
iPhillips,  N. 


33,  Barlow  5Ioor  Road,  Didsbury. 
Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Pelican  House  Coll.,  Denmark  Hill. 
4  St.  Ann’sPk. Terr., Wandsworth C. 
Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Conv.  of  Ladies  of  51ary,  Croydon. 
SO  Claverton  Street,  S.W. 
Bouglirood  House  College,  Brecon. 


'Bishop,  A. 
Carlisle,  H.  B. 
Cross,  G.  M. 
Davies,  G.  E.  51. 
Downs,  C.  51. 
Margctts,  51.  E. 
Nixon,  D. 
Osmond,  E. 
_W£ide,  51.  E. 


70  Gainsborough  Terrace,  5Iutley. 
Towcester  School. 

Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Wynnstay  House  School,  Wrexham. 
1(30  Sinclair  Road,  W. 

Ladies’  Seminary,  Brierley  Hill. 
Private  study. 

Belmont  House  School,  Stevenage. 
Woodhouse  Hall,  Leeds. 


[The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former  Examination.] 

Blythe,  II.  1.  d.  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Francis-Williams,5I./.  Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Hunt,  51.  L.  d.  Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Lowry,  E.  d.  Edgworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Pk. 

Raves,  L.  A.  d.  Green  Mount,  Moi’ley. 

Scott,  lv.  /.  d.  Kensington  High  School,  W. 

Stanley,  E.  C.  cl.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  51asler.  By  George 
Caktenter,  Principal  Drawing  5Iaster  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company's  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 

No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 

No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  80  Farringdou  St.,  E.C. 


Trees. 

The  HumanFigure. 
Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  51aps. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS. 

1.  THE  STUDENT’S  CICERO.  Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Munk,  bj  W.  Y.  Fausset,  M.A.,  of  Fettes  College, 

Edinburgh. 

2.  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN.  Edited,  from  the  French  of  Victor  Henry,  by 

R.  T.  Elliott,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

3.  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Edited,  from  the  German  of  Prof.  Seyffert,  by 

Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

4.  CYCLOP2EDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Containing  Articles  by  the  most  eminent  Specialists.  A  new  Edition,  revised 

and  edited  by  A.  E.  Fletcher.  7s.  6d. 


1.  History  and  Science  of  Education. 

BULOW’S  Child  and  Child  Nature.  3s. 

BULOW’S  Hand- Work  and  Head-Work.  3s. 
BUXTON’S  Over-Pressure  and  Elementary  Education. 
2s.  and  Is. 

CATTON’S  ABC  Guido  to  the  Civil  Service.  2s. 
COMPAYRE’S  History  of  Pedagogy.  Gs. 
MALLESON’S  Early  Training  of  Children.  Is. 
NEWSHOLME'S  School  Hygiene.  2s.  Gd. 
NEWSHOLME’S  Vital  Statistics.  Vs.  Gd. 
PEMBER’S  Croesus  Minor:  his  Education  and  its 
Results.  3s.  Gd. 

PEREZ'  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  with  Preface 
bv  Professor  Sully.  4s.  Gd. 

RICHTERS  (JEAN  PAUL)  Lcvana.  3s. 
SONNENSCHEIN'S  (A.)  Foreign  Educational  Codes. 
3s.  6d. 

SONNENSCHEIN’S  (A.)  Truth  about  Elementary 
Education.  Gd. 

GUIMP’S  Life  of  Pestalozzi.  Gs.  [October. 

RUSSELL'S  (J.)  Students’  Life  of  Pestalozzi.  ls.Gd. 


2.  The  Kindergarten. 

FROEBEL’S  Course  of  Paper-Cutting.  By  E.  Heek- 
4V ART.  3s. 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten. 

3s. ;  or  in  Parts,  4d.  and  3d.  each. 

FROEBEL’S  Autobiography.  By  Michaelis  and 
Moore.  3s. 

PEABODY’S  The  Home,  the  Kindergarten,  &c.  3s.Gd. 
PORTUGALL’S  (MME.  DE)  Synoptical  Table  of  the 
Kindergarten.  2s.  Gd. 

SHIRREFF’S  The  Kindergarten.  Is.  4d. 

WIEBE’S  Paradise  of  Childhood.  10s.  Gd. 


3.  Text-Books  and  Apparatus  for  the 


Kindergarten. 

BEALE’S  Froebel’s  Primer.  Is. 

MAIR’S  Arithmetic,  for  Children.  9d. 

MOORE’S  (KEATLEY)  Child’s  Pianoforte  Book. 
3s.  Gd. 

MOORE’S  (KEATLEY)  Music  for  the  Kindergarten. 
4d. 

MOORE’S  (N.)  Manual  of  Kindergarten  Drawing. 
3s.  6d. 

MULLEY’S  Songs  and  Games  for  our  Little  Ones.  Is. 
ROOPER  S  Illustrated  Manual  of  Object  Lessons. 
3s.  6d. 

SONNENSCHEIN’S  “Special  Merit”  Readers.  In 

"Ponv  Parts  Is  •  Ivj 

SONNENSCHEIN’S  Number  Pictures.  16s. ;  7s.  Gd. 


4.  Manuals  and  Text-Books  for  Students. 
Classics. 

CAREY’S  Greek  Verbs  in  a  Fortnight.  Is.  Gd. 
ISOCRATES’  Evagoras.  By  Clarke.  2s.  Gd. 
PLAUTUS’  Captivi.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  Gs. 
School  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

XENOPHON’S  Hiero.  By  Shindlek.  2s.  Gd. 

N.  G.  A.  Latin  Primer.  By  G.  Stewart  Levack. 
4s.  Gd. 

English. 

CRAWFORD’S  Reform  of  English  Spelling.  Gd. 
FLEAY’S  Logical  English  Grammar.  2s. 

FORBES’  Practical  Essay  Writing.  Is.  Gd. 

LOOKE  on  Words.  By  Ryland.  4s.  6d. 
RITCHIE’S  Word  Formation.  9d. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  Plays — Othello,  2s.  Hamlet,  Is. 

Macbeth,  Is.  As  You  Like  It,  Is. 

SCHAIBLE  and  ALTHAUS’  Seeing  and  Thinking. 
3s.  Gd. 

WHITE’S  Unconventional  English  Grammar.  4s.  Gd. 

French. 

POOLEY  and  CARNIE’S  Common-Sense  Method  of 
Teaching  French.  I.,  Is.  II.,  2s.  Exercise  to 
ditto.  Is. 

DORIOT’S  French  for  Beginners.  Is. 

German. 

GOETHE’S  Select  Poems.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein 
and  Pogatscher.  Is.  Gd. 

HEIN’S  German  Copy  Book.  Gd. 

LUBLIN’S  Primer  of  German  Literature.  3s.  6d. 
NICHOLSON’S  Manual  of  German  Literature.  3s.  Gd. 
STRONG  and  MEYER’S  History  of  the  German 
Language.  9s. 

Geography. 

SONNENSClIElN’SLinearBlackboardMaps.  1.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  16s.  2.  Europe,  21s.  3.  Two 

Hemispheres,  21s.  4.  Africa  (in  preparation). 

History. 

ANDERSON’S  Charts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory.  5s.  each. 

BAKER’S  First  History  of  the  English  People.  Four 
Parts.  Is.  each. 

HAWTHORNE’S  Manual  of  Indian  History.  3s.  Gd. 
NORTON’S  Child’s  History  of  Greece.  Is. 
NORTON’S  Child’s  History  of  Rome.  Is. 

NORTON’S  Child’s  History  of  France.  Is. 

OXON’S  Examination  Questions  in  English  History. 
4s.  Gd. 

OXON’S  Manual  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  3s.  Gd. 
OXON’S  Manual  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  4s.  Gd. 


Mathematics. 

DAMAN’S  A  First  Euclid.  2s. 

EDWARD’S  Rules  for  the  Mental  Calculator.  Is. 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  4s.  Gd. ;  or  in  Two 
Parts,  2s.  Gd.  eaeli. 

Elementary  Geometrical  Copies.  Is.  Gd. 

MILNE’S  Elementary  Notions  of  Logic.  2s.  6d. 
SENIOR'S  M.v  First  Trigonometry.  2s.  6d. 
SONNENSCHEIN’S  (A.)  and  NESBITT’S  Science 
and  Art  of  Arithmetic.  5s.  6d,  &c. 
SONNENSCHEIN’S  Ciphering  Book.  3s.  per  dozen. 
WRIGHT'S  New  School  Arithmetic.  3s.  Gd. 

Music. 

PRENTICE’S  Musician.  In  Six  Grades.  2s.  each. 
PRENTICE’S  Edition  of  Filmore’s  History  of  Piano¬ 
forte  Music.  3s.  Gd. 

HAUPTMANN’S  Harmony.  15s. 

Needlework. 

BRANT’S  Systematic  Cutting-Out.  2s. 

ROOFER’S  Plain  Needlework  and  Knitting.  3s.  Gd. 
DORINDA’S  Needlework  lor  Ladies.  Is.  Gd. 

Philology. 

PAUL’S  Principles  of  the  History  of  Language. 
Edited  by  H.  A.  Strong,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  College,  Liverpool.  10s.  6d. 

Philosophy,  &c. 

FISCHER’S  (IvUNO)  Critique  of  Kant.  Gs. 
HINTON'S  Scientific  Romances.  (1  to  5),  6s.;  or 
separately,  Seven  Parts,  Is.  each. 

HINTON  S  New  Era  of  Thought.  4s.  Gd. 
SCHOFIELD’S  Another  World.  2s.  Gd. 
KIRCHNER’S  Psychology.  4s.  Gd. 

MILNE’S  Problems  in  Political  Economy.  4s.  6d. 
RYLAND’S  Questions  on  Psychology,  Metaphysics, 
and  Ethics.  3s.  Gd. 

ERDMANN’S  History  of  Philosophy.  3  vols.  15s., 
10s.,  12s.  [ October . 

Science  (Elementary). 

CLEMENT'S  Tabular  View  of  Geological  Systems.  Is. 
EWING’S  Handbook  of  Agriculture.  Gd. 

ORME’S  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.  2s.  Gd. 

5.  Physical  Education. 


HOG  GAN’S  Physical  Education  of  Girls.  4s. 
LEFFLER-ARNIM’S  Health  Maps  for  Instruction  in 
..  Gymnastics.  In  Live  Parts,  21s.;  or  5s.  each  part. 
LOFVING’S  Physical  Education.  Is.  Gd. 
MCCARTHY’S  Quarter-Staff.  Is. 


PARALLEL  GRAMMAR  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Professor  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

LATIN.  Accidence,  Is.  Gd. ;  Syntax,  Is.  Gd. ;  or  together,  2s.  Gd.  First  Reader  and  Writer,  Is. 
ENGLISH.  Analysis  and  Syntax,  Is.  ;  Accidence,  Is.  ;  or  together,  Is.  Gd.  First  Reader  and  Writer 
FRENCH.  Accidence,  Is.  6d. ;  Syntax,  Is.  Gd.  ;  or  together,  2s.  Gd.  First  French  Reader  and  Writer 
GERMAN.  Accidence,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Syntax,  Is.  Gd.  ;  or  together,  2s.  Gd.  First  German  Reader  and  Writer, 
GREEK.  Accidence,  Is.  Gd. ;  Syntax,  Is.  Gd.  ;  or  together,  2s.  Gd.  First  Greek  Reader  and  Writer 


[in  preparation, 
[in  preparation . 

Is. 

[in  preparation. 


London  :  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. — 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  alio  waneesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Roval  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1889. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. — Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination—  In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  ofBooks  will  aRo 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cate^  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


TO  those  who  wish  to  become  Teachers 

in  Girls’  High  Schools. 

A  FULL  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  in  preparation 
for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  is  offered  to 
Ladies  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

TRAINING  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  Kindergarten  Teachers,  and  preparation  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  in  all  divisions. 

The  College  year  begins  September  18. 

Address— Principal,  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 


/COLLEGE 

KJ  (B1 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  October,  when 
G.  Armitage  Smith,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on  “  The 
Teaching  of  Economics  in  Schools.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  c.  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


Uf  OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(S)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 
by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Pract  ice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  sec  next  page. 


Datchelor  collegiate 

SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Syndicate. 

Principal — Miss  Rigg. 

Teachers  trained  for  work  in  High  Class  Girls’  Schools. 
Lectures  ;  Practice  in  Class-teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  fully  trained  and  certificated  (Cambridge 
Syndicate)  Mistress  of  Method  ;  Model  and  Criticism 
Lessons ;  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndi¬ 
cate  Examination  (Practical  and  Theoretical). 

The  College  year  begins  early  in  September.  Fees 
£20  per  annum,  exclusive  of  examination  fees.  Ex¬ 
pupils,  £15.  Good  boarding-house  in  connection  with 
the  College.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  to  the  Principal 
at  the  College. 


OME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY’S  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 


GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
September,  1S89. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  the  CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING,  with  Model  Lessons,  Class-teaching,  and 
Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  35  Meck- 
lenburgh  Square,  W.C.,  Miss  Daley,  Lady  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  College. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL¬ 
LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  EDINBURGH. 
President — Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
This  College  is  intended  for  Ladies  who  hold  Higher 
Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  Teachers.  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  in  the  Theory,  History,  and 
Methods  of  Education,  and  in  the  Art  of  Class-Teaching ; 
and  the  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Teachers’  Exami¬ 
nations  of  Cambridge  and  London.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  St.  George’s  Training  College,  3  Melville 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 

ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornisii,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  35G,  357,  359,  377,378,  379. 


EPSOM  COLLEGE,  Surrey.  Head¬ 
master,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  HART  SMITH,  M.A., 
lata  .Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  Four¬ 
teen  Assistant  Masters.  Classical  and  modern  sides. 
Special  preparation  for  London  Matriculation  and 
Science  Exams.,  and  for  the  Army  and  Civil  Service. 
House  system.  Boarders  received  by  the  Headmaster. 
Chapel,  Library,  Swimming  Bath,  Carpenter’s  Shop, 
Fives  Courts,  and  excellent  Playing  Fields.  The  NEXT 
TERM  BEGINS  on  Thursday,  the  19th  September. 
For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PR0FESSEURS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and.  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  “B.  P.,”  Secretary,  20  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 
CAL  SCHOOL, 


Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1S89-90  will  OPEN  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  at 
3  p.m.  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  E.R.C.S. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships  of  125  guineas  and 
£G0  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year  students,  will  be 
offered  "for  competition.  The  examination  will  be  held 
on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  September,  and  the  subjects 
will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value 
are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as  also 
several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without 
extra  charge. 

The  Pees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments. 
Entries  may  be  made  separately  to  Lectures  or  to 
Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ; 
also  for  Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical 
Secretary,  who  also  has  a  list  of  Local  Medical  Practi¬ 
tioners,  Clergymen,  and  others,  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Canton  Street,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  October 
2nd.  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Abraham, 
at  4  p.m.,  followed  by  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £80  and 


£40,  and  one  of  £20  for  Dental  Studepts,  on  Examination, 
September  23rd  and  24th. 

There  are  also  numerous  Prizes. 

Pees  :  100  guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in 
two  payments,  or  £120  in  five  payments.  The  Hospital 
has  a  service  of  over  200  beds,  and  the  usual  special 
departments. 

Information  as  to  suitable  residence  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to 

H.  B.  DONKIN,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Dean. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


Tlje  WINTER  SESSION  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
October  1st,  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  Prizes  awarded  during 
the  previous  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst,  and  an 
Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  J.  Bland 
Sutton,  Esq.,  P.R.C.S.  At  4.30  a  Reception  will  be 
held  in  the  School  Buildings. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Students  and  their  friends  will  take  place  the  same 
evening  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  at  7  o’clock,  Dr. 
Douglas  Powell  in  the  Chair. 


HOSPITAL  STAPP  AND  LECTURERS. 


Consulting  Physicians  —  Dr.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  Henry 
Thompson. 

Physicians  —  Dr.  Cayley,  Dr.  Sidney  Coupland,  Dr. 

Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  D.  W.  Pinlay. 

Assistant  Physicians — Dr.  J.  K.  Powler,  Dr.  C.  Y.  Biss, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  W.  Pasteur. 

Obstetric  Physician— Dr.  W.  Duncan. 

Consulting  Physician  to  Skin  Department— Dr.  Robert 
Liveing. 

Physician  to  Skin  Department— Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle. 
Assistant  Obstetric  Physician — Dr.  R.  Boxall. 
Consulting  Surgeons— Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Nunn. 

Surgeons— Mr.  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  George  Lawson,  Mr. 

Henry  Morris,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Assistant  Surgeons— Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould,  Mr.  J.  Bland 
Sutton. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  William  Lang. 

Aural  Surgeon — Mr.  Arthur  Hensman. 

Consulting  Surgeon  Dentists— Sir  John  Tomes,  P.R.S., 
Mr.  J.  S.  Turner. 

Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  Storer  Bennett. 

Assistant  Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  W.  Hern. 

Other  Lecturers— Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  Mr.  Foster,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Mickle. 


The  Hospital  contains  310  beds.  There, are  Special 
Departments  for  Cancer,  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Skin,  Throat,  and 
Ear,  and  for  cases  requiring  Electrical  treatment. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £100  and  £60,  will 
be  competed  for  on  September  26th  and  following  days. 

Inclusive  Pee  £100,  or  by  three  yearly  instalments  of 
£45,  £40,  and  £25. 

Preliminary  Science  Instruction. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Students  desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Science,  such  as  that  required  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  to  attend  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  South  Kensington. 

The  Residential  College  adjoining  the  Hospital  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  for  thirty  students.  The  Warden 
assists  students  in  preparing  for  examination. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  Hospital  to  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  or  to 

A.  PEARCE  GOULD,  Dean. 


INTERMEDIATE  ARTS 


AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 
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Students 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

ELEVEN  of  whom  took  HONOURS  (Two 
First  Places  and  One  Second). 


A  T 

INTER.  SC.  &PREL.SCI.  1889 


21 

University  Correspondence  College 
Students 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

FIVE  OF  WHOM  WERE  IN  HONOURS. 


Classes  for  Inter.  Arts  and  Inter.  Science, 
1890,  commence  7th  September,  and  for 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.,  1890,  14th  September. 
Students  should  apply  at  once,  as  the 
number  in  these  Sections  will  be  limited. 


A  Copy  of  the  “Matriculation  Guide”  may 
be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who  expresses 
liis  intention  of  working  for  the  Examination,  the 
“  Inter.  Arts  Guide  ”  by  any  Private  Student 
who  gives  date  of  Matriculation,  and  the  “B.A. 
Guide  ”  by  any  Private  Student  who  gives  date  of 
passing  Inter.  Arts,  free  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings, 
Booksellers  Row,  W.C. 


flUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

v!T  SCHOOL. 

The  Hospital  contains  695  beds,  of  which  500  are  in 
constant  occupation.  Special  Classes  are  held  for  Stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  other  Higher  Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are 
made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— Two  OrEN  Scholarships  in  Arts, 
one  of  the  value  of  100  guineas  open  to  candidates  under 
20  years  of  age  ;  and  one  of  50  guineas  open  to  candidates 
under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in 
Science,  one  of  the  value  of  125  guineas,  and  another  of 
50  guineas,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age. 
PRIZES  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  £300. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  is  attached  to 
the  Hospital,  which  affords  ao  Students  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

COLLEGE. — A  Residential  College  is  in  course  of 
erection  upon  a  site  close  to  the  Hospital,  to  accommo¬ 
date  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the  Resident  Staff 
of  the  Hospital.  The  College  contains  a  large  Dining 
Hall,  and  Reading-Rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Students’ 
Club. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the 
Dean,  Dr.  PERRY,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal  —  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford. 


Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Eel- 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  Y.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Prench  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.A.  (Camb.and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark  Pel- 

low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  P.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie.M.A.,  D.Sc.,  late  Clark 

Pellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . R.W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc. 

( Lorid. )  ,late  Scholar  of  St.  J ohn’s 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Courses  are  recognised  for  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar, 

Bangor,  June  1,  1839.  W.  CADWALADR  DAYIES. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 


Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub- 

f:ts  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
omen,  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


TJNIV.  CORE.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 
Just  Published. 

The  Matriculation  Directory.  No.  VI., 
June,  1889,  Is. 

Contents:  Introductory  Hints  —  University 
Regulations  —  Advice  on  the  choice  of  Text¬ 
books  (including  Special  Subjects) — Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  Papers  set  June,  1889  — 
Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination 
Papers  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University 
Correspondence  College : — 

B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours 
in  Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  Gold 
Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 

W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  in 
Classics  at  B.A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at 
Inter.,  2nd  in  Honours  at  Matric.,  etc., 

H.  M.  Fernando,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Two  Gold  Medals. 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  List  in 
English  and  French,  Teacher’s  Diploma,  etc. 

L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter, 
and  Final  ;  B.-tls-Sc.,  B.-Cs-L.,  Paris  ;  alsoof  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

H.  E.  Just,  B.A.  Lond.,  Double  Honours  in  French  and 
German,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  at  Inter. 

W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English). 

G.  Bryan,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Div. 
in  Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Fellow  of  the  Camb. 
Phil.  Soc.,  etc. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Chemistry  at  Inter.  Sc.,  and  First  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 

“  The  candidate  may  save  himself  much  expense  and 
waste  of  time  by  seeking  the  help  of  this  little  book. 
Everything  in  it  is  eminently  practical.”— School  Board 
Chronicle. 

“  A  handy  guide  to  the  London  Matriculation  Exam¬ 
ination  ;  it  points  out  the  best  books  to  be  studied  .... 
The  papers  are  followed  by  ‘  Solutions,”  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  of  the  utmost  value.”  —Educational Neivs. 

“To  any  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  London 
examinations,  we  cannot  give  better  advice  than  ‘  obtain 
at  once  a  copy  of  that  directory  specially  prepared  for 
the  particular  examination  for  which  you  intend  to 
sit.’  ” — English  Teacher. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (in 

all  subjects).  June,  1889.  3d. 

Back  Sets  of  Matriculation  Examination  Papers 
(Jan.  1887  to  Jan.  1889)  may  he  had,  price  6 cl. 
each  set. 

*»*  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school 
examinations,  each  Paper  has  been  printed  on  a  leaf  by 
itself,  and  may  easily  be  torn  out  without  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by 
a  First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford 
and  London. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers.  Gd.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Part  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  6d. 

“  Most  excellent  notes,  occupying  three  times  as  many 
pages  as  are  occupied  by  the  poet’s  lines.”— School 
Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  then  have  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
full  and  useful  set  of  notes.  This  seems  to  us  a  very 
useful  edition,  which  will  supply,  we  believe,  nearly 
exactly  what  the  pupil  wants,  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.” — Practical  Teacher. 

Ovid,  Tristia,  Book  III.  By  tbe  Editor  of 

Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  XI. 

Part  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers.  Gd.  Interleaved,  9d. 

Part  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  Gd. 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse, 
15  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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AT  THIS  EXAMINATION 

7 

(Seventy-eight) 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

ONE  OF  WHOM  STOOD  15th  IN  HONOURS, 
AND  ANOTHER  19th. 


A  reprint  of  the  University  List 
and  a  copy  of  the  Matriculation 
Guide  ivill  be  sent  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  student  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  working  for  the 
Exam.,  post  free  on  application 
to 

TEE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  Matriculation  Guide  ” 

may  he  obtained  by  any  private  student 
who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for 
the  Examination ,  the  “  Inter.  Arts 
Guide  ”  by  any  private  student  who  gives 
date  of  Matriculation ,  and  the  “  B.A. 
Guide  ”  by  any  private  student  who  gives 
date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Bu&dings,  London,  W.C. 
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NEW  WORK 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.C.P., 

'Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 

IN  THE 

ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  tbe  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  bints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  Is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  book.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  ou  the  uses  of  ‘  as,'  ‘  than,’  and  ‘  but ’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty -first  Edition 
(125th to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word- building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.”— Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal,  by  S.  G.  Tremenheere,  Esq., 
II. M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exorcises. 

“  This  bookis  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-cliosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
‘  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
— Saturday  Review,  J  une  7 th,  1879. 


Price  2s.,  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Eor  Junior  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Tenth  Edition  (41st  to  46th 

Thousand) . 

First  Motions  of  Grammar. 

For  Young  Learners. 

“  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  ‘First  Notions  of  Grammar’.”— 
Address  by  E.  LI.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H. M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  Standard  English  Grammar. 

ITT  IP-A-IRTS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THORITE  from  own  Mine  can  always 

be  supplied  by  Smith  and  Thommesen,  Arendal, 
Norway. 

English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  lier  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Mathematics.— george  hep- 

PEL,  M.A.,  ISO  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 

MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparations  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Weak  subjects  receive  special  help.  Payments 
based  on  results.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Eor  terms, 
testimonials,  &c.,  address — Mr.  J.  Charleston,  B.A., 
Greenhill  House,  Godley,  Manchester. 


MRcSc 

terms. 


LAACKE’S  YOUNG  LADIES’ 

COLLEGE,  Eberswalde,  near  Berlin.  Moderate 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 


(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)—  Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)—  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


D  ALSTON  JEWISH  SCHOOLS, 

Birkbeck  Road,  Sandringham  Road,  Dal- 
ston,  E. — WANTED,  a  qualified  FRENCH  MASTER 
for  above  schools.  Apply  in  the  first  instance  only  by 
letter,  with  not  more  than  three  Testimonials,  to  Rev. 
M.  Hyamson,  B.A.,  Headmaster,  at  the  above  address. 

Schoolmistress.— a  young-  Lady 

with  experience  wishes  engagement  in  or  near 
London.  Fluent  in  French,  German,  and  English  ;  also 
Drawing,  Music,  &c.  Address— E.  L.,  34  Albert  Gate, 
S.W. 

OOTHAM  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Cotham,  Bristol.  — A  STUDENT-MISTRESS 
required. 


Trice  2 s.  6 cl. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  ORAL  and  CORRE¬ 

SPONDENCE  classes,  Edinburgh. 

Fifteenth  Session,  1889-1890. 
CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  to  prepare  for  the 
L.L.A.  Examinations,  and  to  direct  private  reading. 
Open  on  October  1st. 

ORAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  of  a 
less  advanced  nature  to  prepare  for  the  Local  Examina¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  give  help  in  Home  Educa¬ 
tion.  Open  on  October  10th. 

The  Subjects  taught  include  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  History,  Geography,  Scripture,  Church 
History,  English  Composition,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Comparative 
Philology,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Drawing, 
History  of  Art,  and  Theory  of  Music. 

Prospectuses  from  the  Secretary,  St.  George’s 
Classes,  3  and  5  Melville  Street ;  Mr.  Thin,  55  South 
Bridge;  and  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Foulis,  9  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


ANGLO-SAXON  for  BEGINNERS 

-XJL  by  CORRESPONDENCE. — A  Special  Class  for 
Beginners  will  begin  early  in  October  in  connection 
with  the  St.  George’s  Classes.  Further  particulars  from 
the  Secretary,  3  and  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


M 


A.  Lond.  Classics.  Owens  College 

•  Prizeman.  2!f  years  at  last  place.  Beside 
Classics  willing  to  teach  Mathematics,  English  (both 
taken  as  optional  subjects  for  B.A.),  and  elementary 
French  or  German.  Joins  in  school  games,  &c.  Good 
testimonials  and  references.  EL  H.,  “Educational 
Times  ”  Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


GOLD 

MEDAL, 


E 


DUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

MUSIC  MISTRESS  (visiting) 

Thorough  Teacher  of  High  School  experience. 
Medallist  R.A.M.,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony.  Very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preparing  for  R.A.M.  Local  and  Senior,  and 
Junior  Cambridge.  Excellent  testimonials.  Miss  Line, 
Chislehurst,  Kent. 


PARIS, 

1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 

. T-!  ■■■■■■!  I  —  I  I. 


Eiglity-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton  , 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogery’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 

Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OE 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson, 89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 

SCHOOL  PIANOS. 


Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count.  ■  ; 

supplied  by 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

S team  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Booms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Catalogue  and  Fists  free. 


TDROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

J-  of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent, 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM”  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


PIANOS, 


HICH-CLASS  FOR 
THE  MILLION, 


£10  10s 


Full  Compass,  Seven  Octaves,  Warranted. 

LONDON  MUSIC  PUBLISHING-  COMPANY,  Limited, 

51  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


Originators  of  the  £10  10s.  Pianoforte.  Agents  for  Ward’s  Patent 
Pianoforte  Lamp,  10s.  6d. 

Just  published,  price  2s. 

rrrr  A  TVr  DUD 

EXAMINATION  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Comprising  Theory  and  Practice,  with  Civil  Service  and  other 
Examination  Papers  fully  solved.  By  John  Bell,  LL.D. 

The  papers  set  extend  over  every  variety  of  question,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tory  information  wijl  enable  candidates  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  &  Edinburgh, 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  — 

)  (BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series),  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College, on  “The  Practice 
ot'  Education,”  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching. — Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline— Development  of  Faculty— Love  for 
Learning —  Formation  of  Mental  Habits— Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction— Rote-learning— Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons — Conduct  of  a  Lesson — Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter— Illustrations— Language —  Manner-  Ques¬ 
tioning  —  Socratic  Teaching  —  Resumptive  Questions — 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Marking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature. — Frobel  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten-Natural  Instincts  — General  Principles  of 
Frobel— The  Gifts— Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten- 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education — 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School- 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons.— Place  in  Education— Abuse  of— 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses — Modes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated— Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
Museums — Apparatus —  Experiments — Over-illustration 

—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 

IV.  Reading  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud— Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading — the  Alphabetic — The  Phonic — The 
Phonetic—  The  Look  and  Say— Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing— Correction  of  Errors— Recita¬ 
tion— Reading  Books— School  Libraries— Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— Mnemonic  Rhymes— Words 
of  Anomalous  Spelling — Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry—  Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
—Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
tration— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration-New  Rules,  how  to  be  established— Practical 
Examples— Graduation  of  Examples— Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry— Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography. — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment— Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points— Measure¬ 
ment— Reading  a  Map— Order  ofTreatment  of  a  Country 

—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books— Map-drawing— Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History. —  Selection  of  Facts  —  Where  shall  we 
begin  ?— Modes  of  Treatment— Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction— Text-books— Biography— Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrat  ions. 

VIII.  English. — Aim  of  Study— Right  Use  of  Words 

—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation— Children  to  Classify  and  Deline 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
— Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar— Text-books— Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages.— Aims  in  Study  fug  Foreign 
Languages  —  Order  in  Study —  Methods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method— VivA  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  Method— Double  Translation— Locke’s  Me¬ 
thod — Hamilton’s  Method— Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart— Use  of  Translations— Construing— Composition 
—Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 

X.  English  Literature.— Educational  Value  of— Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Schools— Methods— Word-work 
—Grammatical  Analysis— Figures  of  Speech— Allusions 

—  Subject-matter  —  Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  fora 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing— His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 

XI.  Physical  Science. — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments — Physics — Chemistry — Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes — Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching- 

Attendance  —  Order  —  Attention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules— Tone — Characteristics  of  good  Discipline— Power 
of  the  Eye— Motives  to  be  appealed  to — Religious  and 
Moral  Principles— Sympathy— Emulation— Punishment 
— Censure — Corporal  Punishment  —  Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope.  _ 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  I  he  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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University  Correspondence  College  Students 
WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 


CLASSES. 


F°£ 


L.L.A. 


all  London  University  Examina¬ 

tions,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  and  the 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESSES. 


M.A.,  Branch  III. 


Out  of  about  a  dozen  Candidates,  the  only  ones  suc¬ 
cessful  were  three  prepared  by  correspondence,  or  orally, 
or  both,  by  our  Tutor.  Only  one  of  these  three  had  ot  her 
assistance  in  addition. 


M.A.,  Branch  IV. 

For  two  years  in  succession  the  first  place  has  been 
obtained  by  a  pupil  of  these  Classes. 

In  Branch  I.  one  successful  Candidate  was  pri¬ 
vately  prepared  by  two  of  the  Tutors. 


ELEVEN  OF  WHOM  TOOK  HONOURS, 
Two  First  Places  and  One  Second). 


Ordinary  Course.— Before  beginning  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Course  for  Intermediate  Arts  in  any  subject, 
the  student  is  assumed  to  possess  a  knowledge  .of  it 
up  to  Matriculation  standard.  As  Greek  and  French 
are  alternative  at  Matriculation,  courses  have  been 
arranged  for  students  in  the  subject  not  taken  up  at 
Matriculation,  assuming  only  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  ou  admittance  to  the  ordinary  Matriculation 
Course  (see  p.  12  of  Prospectus,  under  Preliminary 
Courses).  A  new  class  is  formed  on  the  first  Satur¬ 
days  of  September,  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  Those  joining  early  have  the  special  advantage 
of  frequent  short  revisions. 


Fees. 

( Strictly  inclusive, "  and  payable  as  arranged  or- 
joining.)  £.  s.  d. 

Mathematics  or  Latin .  2  12  6 

Greek,  French,  or  English  .  2  2  0 

Greek,  Longer  Course, not  assuming  Malric. 

Standard  . 3  3  0 

Composition  fee  at  a  reduction  for  three 
or  more  subjects. 

All  Subjects  for  Intermediate  Arts  Pass  ...  9  9  0 

With  Longer  Greek  Course .  9  19  6 


A  single  Pass  Course  consists  of  not  less  than 
thirty  Lessons.  The  advantage  of  this  over  shorter 
courses  is  obvious.  The  pupil  sustains  an  interest 
in  his  work  more  readily,  and  gains  confidence  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  proper  amount  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  each  part,  and  that  all  will  be  gone 
over  and  recapitulated  in  good  time  for  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Mathema¬ 
tics  Course  a  success  ;  it  is  carefully  graduated,  and 
smooths  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  ;  a,  type  of 
every  Examination  question  is  solved,  and  in  Conics 
an  Illustrative  Example  is  introduced  after  nearly 
every  paragraph  in  the  text-hook.  The  Full  Course 
consists  of  thirty  Lessons  in  Trigonometry,  thirty  in 
Algebra,  thirty  in  Geometry,  twenty  in  Conics,  ten 
in  Arithmetic,  and  each  Lesson  is  followed  by  a  set 
of  questions. 

A  full  translation  of  the  Early  English  extracts  is 
provided. 


Self-Preparation  Courses. 


For  Self- Preparation,  weekly  lessons  are  given, 
each  consisting  of  a  scheme  for  study,  selections  from 
text-books,  distinction  of  important  points,  hints, 
notes  on  difficult  and  salient  portions,  &c.,  ancl 
illustrative  examples  with  selected  text-book  exer¬ 
cises  in  Mathematics.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a 
Test  Paper  (compiled  from  previous  Examination 
Papers  in  fixed  subjects)  for  self-examination  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  followed  by  complete  solutions  to  it. 
The  differences  between  those  and  other  courses 
are,  that  Students’  answers  have  not  to  be  sent  to 
the  tutor,  and  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made 
as  to  solution  of  difficulties.  The  lessons  are  sent 
out  on  the  same  dates  as  in  the  Ordinary  and 
Special  Courses ;  or  by  arrangement  commencing 
any  time  up  to  the  month  before  the  Exam.,  so 
proving  useful  for  revision. 

Self-Preparation  Courses  are  intended  mainly  for 
Students  who  are  taking  full  preparation  in  some 
subjects,  but  who  feel  that  they  do  not  require  so 
much  help  in  their  stronger  subjects. 

£.  s.  d. 

Any  Single  Subject .  1  1  0 

Three  Subjects .  2  12  G 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects  ...  4  4  0 

A  Copy  of  the  Inter.  Arts  Guide  and  a  reprint 
of  the  Examination  List  will  be  sent  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  student  giving  date  of  Matriculation,  post 
free,  on  application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes 
may  be  had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings, 
Booksellers  Row,  W.C. 


DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 


at  Brondesbury. 


For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Weymouth,  M.A.,  38  Christchurch  Road,  Brondos- 
bury,  London,  N.W. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

IVTORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

i-l  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.) — Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
II,  R.  Also  for  Vacancies  in  the  Post  Office,  &c. — 
Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Torus,  202  Camden 
Road,  N.W. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T  OYDOY.-SHIBLEY’S 

TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  live  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  amt  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.’S 

PUBLIGATIOUS. 


THE  INCE  AND  GILBERT  SERIES. 

Two  Revised  Volumes,  621th  Thousand.  Sewed,  Is. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Arthur  Harsall, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Author  of 
“  Life  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  ”  (Statesmen  Series) . 
The  Guardian  says:— “The  work  has  been  revised 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Harsall,  so  as  to  embody  the  latest 
results  of  historical  research,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  done.” 

54th  Thousand.  Sewed,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Revised  and  in  great  part  Re-written.  By  Arthur 
Harsall. 

One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  PLANE  TRIGONO¬ 
METRY.  A  comprehensive  Manual  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  1,500  Exercises  specially  adapted  to  the 
present  system  of  Examinations.  By  Thomas 
Roney  Ceretial,  Model  Schools,  Dublin. 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  says : — “  M  r.  Roney  has 
given  us  a  really  important  and  substantial  new  text¬ 
book  of  Plane  Trigonometry  for  Students  and  for  tho 
Schools.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  Examination 
Candidates  and  for  the  Schools.” 


LONDON:  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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BLACKWOOD’S  EDUCATIOJMAL  WOF(KS. 


DICTIONARIES. 

THE  ONE  VOLUME  DICTIONARY. 

Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelf,  BI.A.  Cantab. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  Large  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  31s.  Cd. 
STUDENTS’  EDITION.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  School  Etymological  Dictionary  and  Word-Book. 

By  Rev.  J.  Stormonth.  Ecap.  8vo,  2s. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Biographical  and 

Critical ;  designed  mainly  to  show  characteristics  of  Style.  By  Professor 
Minto,  Aberdeen  University.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  (Id. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Shirley. 

By  the  Same.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

English  Prose  Composition.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Schools. 
By  Dr.  James  Currie.  Forty-seventh  Thousand.  Is.  6d. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  Dr. 

John  Ross.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar.  By  Rev.  J.  Gerard.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

Aditus  Faciliores.  An  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book.  With  Com¬ 
plete  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  Potts  and  Rev.  C.  Darnell.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Grseci.  All  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with 
Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  same  Authors.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

Greek  Testament  Lessons,  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private 
Students.  By  Rev.  J.  Hunter  Smith.  Crown  Svo,  6s'.' 


HISTORY. 

The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
Rev.  J.  White.  Post  Svo,  with  Index,  Gs. 

History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Sixth  Thousand. 
By  the  Same.  Post  8vo,  with  Index,  6s. 

CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Philosophical  Classics.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight,  LL.D.,  St. 
Andrews  University.  Crown  Svo,  with  Portraits,  price  3s.  Gd.  each. 
DESCARTES.  By  Professor  Maliaffy.  —  BUTLER.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
Collins,  BI.A. — BERKELEY.  By  Professor  Campbell  Fraser. — FICHTE.  By 
Professor  Adamson.— KANT.  By  Professor  Wallace. — HABIILTON.  By  Professor 
Veitch. — HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird. — LEIBNIZ.  By  John  Theodore 
Bier/,. — VICO.  By  Professor  Flint. — HOBBES.  By  Professor  C room  Robertson. — 
HUBIE.  By  the  Editor. — SPINOZA.  By  Principal  Caird. — BACON.  Part  I.  Life. 
By  Professor  Nichol.— BACON.  Part  II.  Philosophy.  By  Professor  Nichol. 

Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.  By  various  Authors. 

Edited  by  Blrs.  Oliphant.  Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  Cd.  each. 

Contents  .—  DANTE  —VOLTAIRE  —  PASCAL  —  PETRARCH  —  GOETHE  — 
BIOLIERE  —  BIONTAIGNE  —  RABELAIS  —  CALDERON  —  SAINT  SIMON  — 
CERVANTES— CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE— SCHILLER—  ROUSSEAU  —  LA 
FONTAINE,  and  other  French  Fabulists  —  B1ADABIE  I)E  SEVIGNE — 
TASSO. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Lucas  Collins,  BI.A.  Complete  in  2S  Vols.,  2s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth  (sold 
separately);  or  bound  in  14  Vols.,  with  calf  or  vellum  back,  £3. 10s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Manual  Of  Modern  Geography  :  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Political.  By  Dr.  Alex.  BIackay.  Eleventh  Thousand,  Revised,  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography.  Revised  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  the  Same.  Fifty-third  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.  By  the  Same.  Twelfth 

Edition,  Revised  to  the  Present  Time.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the  Same.  Revised  to 

the  Prerent  Time.  17Gth  Thousand.  18mo,  Is. 

First  Steps  in  Geography.  Revised  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
the  Same.  Eighty-sixth  Thousand.  18mo,  sewed,  4d. ;  in  cloth,  Gd. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Page’s  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations,  Revised  by  Professor  Charles 
Lapwortii.  Twelfth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  Page’s  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Engravings.  Revised  by  the  Same.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

Examinations  on  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Same. 

Sixth  Edition.  9d. 


Elements  of  Physiography  and  Physical  Geography. 

By  Dr.  Alex.  BIackay.  With  Illustrations.  Thirtieth  Thousand.  Is.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  Professor  Nicholson,  Aberdeen 
University.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  with  En¬ 
gravings,  18s. 

Text  Book  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  the  Same. 
Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  By  the  Same.  Sixth 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  156  Engravings,  3s. 

Outlines  Of  Natural  History.  For  Beginuei’3.  By  the  Same. 

Third  Edition.  BVith  Engravings,  Is.  Gd. 


GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Page’s  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.  New 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Professor  Lapworth.  With  Engravings 
and  Glossarial  Index.  3s.  Gd. 

Dr.  Page’s  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Descriptive 

and  Industrial.  With  Engraving  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Geological  Examinator.  By  the  Same.  9d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Primer  of  Geometry.  All  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Propositions 
of  Euclid.  By  Dr.  F.  Cuthbertson.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Arithmetic.  With  Numerous  Exercises  for  Teaching 

in  Classes.  By  James  Watson.  Fcap.,  Is. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Johnston’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 
try.  Eighty-Sixth  Thousand.  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Bl.D. 
F.R.G.S.I.,  &c.  With  Engravings,  Is. 

Professor  Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 

try  and  Geology.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Same.  Fcap.,  6s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOKS. 


STANDARD  READERS. 

BOOK  I.,  8d. ;  II.,  9d. ;  III.,  Is.;  IV.,  Is.  3d.;  V„ 
Is.  4d. ;  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

INFANTS’  READERS. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIB1ER.  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIB1ER.  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
INFANTS’  PICTURE  READER.  Cloth,  Gd. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS.  First  and  Second 
Series.  Unmounted,  eacli  3s.  Gd.  Also  to  be  had 
mounted  on  Boards  or  on  Roller. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIBIER,  9d.  BOOK  I.,  9d. ;  II., 
Is. ;  111.,  Is.  3d.;  IV.,  Is.  Gd. ;  V.,  Is.  Gd. ;  VI.,  ls.9d. 


HISTORICAL  READERS. 

SHORT  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Is. 
FIRST  HISTORICAL  READER.  160  pages.  Is. 
SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER.  224  pages.  ls.4d. 
THIRD  HISTORICAL  READER.  256  pages.  Is.  Gd. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  InlVol.  20S  pages.  ls.4d. 


STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Is.  3d. 
TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  Is.  2d. 
VICAR  OE  WAKEFIELD.  Is.  2d. 

OUR  VILLAGE.  Is.  2d. 


SHORT  STORIES  FOR  COBIPOSITION.  First 
Series.  With  Remarks  on  Teaching  Letter-W riting, 
&c.  112  pages.  Price  Is. 

Second  Series.  With.  Lessons  on  Vocabulary. 
112  pages.  Is. 


ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Chas.  Smith. 
St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse.  In  Three  Parts.  04 
pages,  cloth  limp,  each  Gd. 

Answers  to  each  Part,  price  2d. 


A  FIRST  BOOK  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
With  Diagrams,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  64  pp.,  4d. 


BIRS.  HEMANS’  POEMS.  Selected  for  use  in  Schools. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  With  Copious  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  64  pages.  3d. 


AYTOUN’S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  for  Junior  Classes. 
EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN.  32  pages.  2d. 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE.  32  pages.  2d. 
THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE.  [ Immediately . 

SCHOOL  RECITATION  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  I.  and  II.,  32  pages,  2d.  III.  and  IV.,  48  pages, 
3d.  V.  and  VI.,  64  pages,  4d. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS. 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Code. 
STANDARD  II,  ljd. ;  III.,  l^d. ;  IV.,  2d. ;  V.,  3d.;  VI., 
3d. ;  VII.,  3d. 

In  Course  of  Publication. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES. 

Adapted  to  the  New  Code. 

STANDARDS  1.  and  II.,  each  Hd.;  III.,  2d. 
STANDARDS  IV.  to  VII.  [ In  active  preparation. 
Answers  to  STANDARDS  I.,  II.,  &  III.  [ Immediately , 
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Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Neil,  P.E.I.S.  Cloth,  is. 


Also,  uniform  with  the  above  : 


Julius  Caesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
King  John. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian  Studies.  By 

Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay.  M.A.  Is. 


Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culham  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  Gd. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  F.  A.  Laing. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Literature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  By  W.  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  ls.Gd. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Andrew  Comstock,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Made. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  doth,  250  pages,  Is.  Gd. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Tiros. 
Morkison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  Svo,  Is.  3d. 

Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Tuos.  Morrison,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  Cloth,  Is. 

Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  F.C.P., 
F.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 

Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Formation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Boots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  &c.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo,  64  pp.,  cloth,  4d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 


ARITHMETIC.  ' 

The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 
II.  Evers,  LL.D.  Is. ;  Key,  3s.  Gd. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 
Schools.  With  Examplesselectedfrom the  Govern¬ 
ment  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry'  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  Gd. ;  Key,  5s. 

Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Forms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 
and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester.  Is. 

Elements  of  Euclid  (Simson’s Text),  with  Exercises. 
Post  8vo,  Book  I.,  Gd. ;  Books  I.— IV.,  Is.;  Books 
I. — VI.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  8vo,  Book  I.,  9d.'; 
Books  I.— III.,  Is. 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Evers,  LL.D;  Swd.,6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Evens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Hew  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Containing  16  Maps,  Gd. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 


Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  With  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is, 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  Williayi  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macturk,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  50  pp.,  Is. 

Rome.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  Is.  6d. 


Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle -Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.A. ,  LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192pp.,  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  H.  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  160  pp.,  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  &c.,  &c. 
First  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exercises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  French  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  &e. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s.  Gd. 

Key  to  Third  Course.  3s.  J 


LANGUAGES  ( continued ). 

GERMAN. 


German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 

First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Book. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 


LATIN. 


By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 

Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 
Key,  3s.  Gd. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  276  pp.,  2s.  Key,  5s. 
Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1.— V II.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is. 

Ctesar.— Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  184  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Virgil. — rENEiD,  Books  I.— VI.  With  Life  of  Virgil 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  Gd. 
In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 
Cloth,  each  8d. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  B.c.  753  to 

A.D.  64.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 

ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 
The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,000  names.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 
The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  G  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  giltside,  Gs. 
The  Colleg'iate  Atlas.  40  Modern  Maps  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  Svo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  16 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Sciimitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  Gd. ;  quarter- 
bound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  6d. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
lGmo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  by  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 

Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (28  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  Imperial 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  16mo, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pp.)  by  William  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  lOrno,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  20 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  svo,  cloth,  5s. 
Complete  List  of  Atlases  post  free. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works,  Science  Text -Books,  &c.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Glasgow:  LONDON:  Edinburgh: 

139  Stirling  Road.  Bridewell  Place,  E.C.  The  Mound. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S 
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THE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR.  Revised  for  1890.  Price  Is. 


[. Preparing . 


ENGLISH— Annotated  Editions— 

ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  Prom  800  to') 
1001  a.d.  Two  Texts,  CCCC 173  and  Bodl.  Laud  k 
636.  Edited,  with  Notes  &  complete  Vocabulary  ) 
BACON’S  ESSAYS.  With  Dissertation  and  Notes  . . 
GRAY’S  POEMS.  With  Life,  Appendix,  and  Notes 
MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Book  I.  Notes,  &c. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  MERCHANT  of  VENICE  (No  Text) 
„  HENRY  V. 

„  TEMPEST 

„  MACBETH 

„  HAMLET 


Editor  or  Author,  s.  d. 


R.  P.  Davis,  D.Litt. 
(Lond.). 

J.  Devev,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

C.  P.  Mason,  P.C.P. 

T.  Duff  Barnett, 
B.A.  (Lond.). 


C.  P.  Mason,  P.C.P. 


Dr.  Ernest  Adams. 


G.  Long,  M.A. 


CICERO- 

HORACE. 


LIVY. 


each 


1  6 


ENGLISH— Class-Books— 

FIRST  NOTIONS  OP  GRAMMAR,  47th  Thousand 

OUTLINES  OF  GRAMMAR.  7lst  Thousand . 

SHORTER  GRAMMAR,  34th  Thousand  . 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  125th  Thousand  . 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 

SENTENCES . (Published  recently) 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  &  ANALYSIS.  17th  Thous. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  22nd  Edition . 

LATIN— Texts  only— 

CAESAR-  DK  BELLO  GALLICO  . 

CICERO-DE  SENECTUTE  et  DE  AMICITIA  et 

EPISTOLAE  SELECTAE.  1  vol . 

HORATIUS  .  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

JUVENAL  et  PE  RSI  US . 

LUCRETIUS  .  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A. 

SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CATILINA  et  JUGURTHA  ...  G.  Long,  M.A. 

TERENTI  COMOEDIAE  .  Dr.  Wagner. 

VERGILIUS .  J.  Conington,M.A. 

LATIN— Annotated  Editions— 

CiESAR— DE  BELLO  GALLICO  (Complete)  .  George  Long,  M.A. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Book  I.  (With  7 

Vocabulary  by  W.  P.  R.  Shileeto,  M.A.)  j  ” 

„  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I.  to  III... 

,,  „  ,,  ,,  IV.  and  V.  ,, 

,,  „  „  ,,  VI.  and  VII.  ,, 

Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Maps  S  ReV-  Compton. 

DE  SENECTUTE .  George  Long,  M.A. 

DE  AMICITIA . 

(Complete)  .  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

ODES.  Book  I.  (With  Vocabulary  by  7 

W.  F.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.)  . j  ” 

ODES,  CARMEN  SECULARE,  and 

EPODES  . 

SATIRES,  EPISTLES,  and  ART  OP 
POETRY  . 

Book  II .  J.  Prendeville. 

,,  ,,  XXI . Rev.  L.D.Dowdall,  M.  A.,  B.D. 

„  „  XXII . 

SALLUST— J U GU  RTHA . G.  Long,  M.A..&  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A. 

VIRGIL-ECLOGUES,  GEORG1CS,  and  7ENEID,  f  Prof.  Conington’s  7 

Books  I.  to  IV . l  Edition  Abridged,  f 

„  GEORGICS.  Books  I.  and  II . 

„  iENEID.  Books  V.  to  XII . 

,,  „  Book  I.  (Vocabulary  by  W.  P.  7 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.)  . J  ” 

,,  ,,  I.  &  II.,  III.  &  IV.  In  2  vols. 

,,  ,,  V.  and  VI.  In  1  vol . 

„  „  VII.  and  VIII.,  IX.  and  X.,7 

XI.  and  XII.  In  3  vols . $ 

GREEK- Texts- 

ASSCHYLUS .  F.  A.  Palet,  LL.D.  2  0 

EURIPIDES.  3  Vols .  ,,  each  2  0 

HERODOTUS.  2  Vols . J.  G.  Blakesley,  D.D.  each  2  0 

HOMERI  ILIAS.  I.— XII .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  1  6 

SOPHOCLES  .  „  2  6 

THUCYDIDES.  2  Vols . J.  G.  Donaldson,  D.D.  each  2  0 


4  6 


1  6 


each  1  6 


GREEK— Texts  (continued)—  Editor  or  Author,  s.  d. 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI . J.  P.  Macmichael,  A.B.  1  6 

NOVUM  TESTAMEXTUM  GRAECE,  Textus  Ste-h  v  w 

plianici,  1550.  Editio  Major.  With  additional)-  .  xt  ri  r  i  ii  n’ 
Readings  and  References.  Small  Post  Svo . )  '  ’’  "Kj"  ’’  ’  ‘ 


7  6 


GREEK— Annotated  Editions— 


iESCHYLUS— AGAMEMNON,  PERSAE,  EUME-") 

NIDES,  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS,  SEPTEM  >  P. A. Paley, LL.D.  each  1 

CONTRA  TIIK BAS  . ) 

ARISTOPHANES— PLUTUS  .  Rev. H.  Holden, LL.D.  2 

EURIPIDES -HECUBA,  ALCESTIS,  BACCHiE,") 

MEDEA,  PHCENISSiE,  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAU-  7 F. A. Paley, LL.D. each  1 

RIS  . ) 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  I.  to  VI .  F.  A.  Palet,  LL.D. 

,,  „  Books  VII.  to  XII. .  P.  A.  Paley,  LL.D, 

„  „  Books  XIII  to  XXIV.  (Biblio-  7 

theca  Classic  a)  . )  ” 

PLATO-APOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES  and  CRITO ...  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 


SOPHOCLES-ANTIGONE.  ELECTRA,  (EDIPUS7™  .  PitvvTt  n  i 
COLONEUS,  AJAX  . . j  F.A.Paley.LL.D.  each  1 

„  PHILOCTETES,  TRACHINIZE .  „  each  2 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  VI . Prof.T.W.  Dougan.M.A.  3 

XENOPHON— ANABASIS.  Book  I . J.  F.  Macmichael.  M.A.  1 

,,  „  II.  and  III .  „  1 

„  „  IV.  and  V .  „  1 

CYROPiEDIA.  Books  I.  and  II. ...  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.  ea.  1 
,,  Books  V.  and  VI.  ...  ,,  1 

HELLENICS.  Book  II. . Rev.L.D.DoAVDALL,M.A.,B.D.  2 

MEMORABILIA .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3 


FRENCH— Annotated  Editions— 

CORNEILLE— HORACE,  LE  CID,  POLYEUCTE 

LA  FONTAINE’S  FABLES.  18th  Edition  . 

MOLIERE-LES  FEMMES  SAV ANTES,  LE  BOUR¬ 
GEOIS  GENTILHOMME . 

RACINE— IPHIGfiNIE . 

FRENCH  -  Class-Books— 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  106th  Thousand  . 

SECOND  ,,  ,,  47th  Thousand  . 

(Key  to  the  above  two  books,  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.) 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  45th  Thousand 
FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  17th  Thousand 
(Key,  6s.) 

„  PROSODY  . 

GERMAN— Annotated  Editions— 

BENEDIX-Dr.  WESPE.  With  Vocabulary  .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE-HERMANN  and  DOROTHEA  .  E.  Bell,  M.A. 

GUTZKOW’S  ZOPF  UND  SCHWERT  .  .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

FREYTAG— DIE  JOURNALISTEN . 

SCHILLER— MAID  OF  ORLEANS .  Dr.  Wagner. 

„  MARIA  STUART .  V.  Kastneb,  B.-bs-L. 


WALLENSTEIN’S  TOD. 


GERMAN— Class  Books— 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  READER  . 

CONCISE  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  (Elementary) 
„  „  ,,  (Advanced)..  .. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXAMINATION  COURSE  (Ele.) 
„  „  „  (Inter.) 

,,  ,»  »>  (Adv.) 

GERMAN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  12th  Edition 


Dr.  Buchiieim. 


Prof.  Lange. 


Dr.  Buchheim. 


F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  each  0  6 
„  1  6 

,,  each  0  6 

„  each  0  6 


1  0 
1  6 

„  2  6 

„  3  0 

A.  Gosset,  M.A.  3  0 


(Key  to  Parts  1  and  2,  2nd  Edit.,  3s. ;  to  Parts  3  and  4,  4s.) 

BOTANY- 

THE  BOTANIST’S  POCKET  BOOK.  AV.  R.  Hayavard.  6th  Edition .  4  6 

GEOLOGY- 

STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  A.  J.  Jukes- 

Broavne,  B.A.,  F.G.S .  6  0 

STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  OF  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  A.  J.  Jukes- 

Broavne,  B.A.,  F.G.S . .' .  6  0 

“An  admirably  planned  and  well-executed  handbook.”— Journal  of  Education. 


A  List  of  Books  published  by  Messrs >  Bell ,  suitable  for  the  Examinations  of 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

CLASS  IB  O  OILS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

WITH  8,000  EXAMPLES. 

By  Charles  Fendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

Head  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  or  without  Answers. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  In  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Examples  (without  Answers)  and  Examination  Papers  can  also  be  had  in  a 

separate  volume,  8s. 

The  Arithmetic  is  in  use  at  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Christ's  Hospital,  Sherborne,  Manchester,  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  Daniel  Steivart's  College,  Edinburgh ,  and  is 
being  extensively  adopted  in  schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prospectus,  with  the  opinions  of  teachers,  sent  post  free. 


ARITHMETIC. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A., 

Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Rugby  School ;  late  Eellow  of  St.  John’s  Coll., Cambridge. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 


ALGEBRA. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A. 

Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby. 
Seventh  Edition.  4s. 


EUCLID. 

BOOKS  I.— AM.,  AND  PART  OF  BOOKS  XI. -XII. 

With  numerous  Exercises. 

By  Horace  Deighton. 

Principal  of  Harrison  College,  Barbados. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  Books  I.  and  II.,  price  2s.  Books  I.  to  III,  shortly. 
Key  to  the  Exercises,  5s.  (for  Tutors  only). 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A., 

Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse. 
Fifth  Edition.  Revised.  4s.  Gd. 


SOEID  GEOMETRY. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 

By  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 
By  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.  4s. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


CONIC  SECTIONS. 

TREATED  GEOMETRICALLY. 

By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  4s.  Gd.  Solutions  to  Examples,  4s. 
Enunciations  and  Figures  only,  Is.  Gd. 


ASTRONOMY. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANE  ASTRONOMY. 

By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Natural  Science  at  the  same  College. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  4s. 


HYDROSTATICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 
By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 


DYNAMICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 

By  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Principal  of  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  6s. 


HEAT. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 
By  William  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  4s. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS. 

EXAMPLES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN. 
By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A., 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 


Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose. 

Preceded  by  Essays  on  I.  Political  and  Social  Ideas.  II.  Range  of  Metaphorica 
Expression.  III.  Historical  Development  of  Latin  Prose  Style  in  Antiquity. 
IV.  Cautions  as  to  Orthography. 

By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A., 

Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  A  Ivet  (for  Masters  only).  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

“  The  Introduction  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  teacher  of  Latin.” — Guardian. 


Extracts  for  Translation  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,1 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  University. 

H.  Jackson,  Litt.D., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and 
W.  E.Currey,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8 vo,  4s.  Gd. 


Rudiments  of  Attic  Construction  and  Idiom. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Syntax  for  Beginners  who  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Cookworthy  Compton,  M.A. 

Assistant  Master  in  Uppingham  School. 

Crown  8vo,  3s. 

“  Clear  and  concise.”— Athenaeum. 

“  An  excellent  little  book.” — Journal  of  Education. 


Latin  Prose  Construing  Lessons. 

Ninth  Edition. 

By  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  at  University  College,  London. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

Introductory  to  the  study  of  Caesar. 


Tales  for  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Arranged  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 


Easy  Latin  Exercises. 

On  theSyntax  of  the  Revised  Latin  Primer  and  ShorterLatinPrimer.  With  Vocabulary. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A., 

Wadham  College,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  to  accompany  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Revised  Latin  Primer  and 
Shorter  Latin  Primer,  but  it  may  be  used  with  any  Grammar.  The  Exercises  illus¬ 
trate  all  the  elementary  rules,  and  are  more  copious  than  in  most  similar  books. 


Pirst  Latin  Lessons. 

For  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A., 

Wadham  College,  Oxon. 
Square  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


Latin  Vocabularies  for  Repetition, 

Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Gd. 


Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 


Latin  Exercises,  Grammar  Papers,  &  Hints  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  the  Latin  School,  Newport,  Salop. 

Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 


“Unseen  Papers”  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Examination  Questions. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 


“Unseen  Papers”  in  Greek  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Examination  Questions. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s, 


Easy  Translations  of  Nepos,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  &c. 

For  Retranslation  into  Latin. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  2s. 


1890—91,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
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New  Edition,  Revised.  136  pp. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Du.  C.  MORRISON,  M.A.,  E.R.G.S. 

“  This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

“  A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.”— Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  3G8  pp.,  3s.  Cd. 

“The  Author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  book.  He  has  most  certainly  succeeded.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Hr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text-books. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.”— Practical  Teacher. 

“  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 

Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  the  Author ,  32  Abercrombie  Place,  Edinburgh, 
on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


HAVET’S 

1/6  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 


FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  with  Pronunciation,  300  pages,  220  Exercises 
in  question  and  answer,  in  clear  and  lively  conversational  French, 
easily  understood  and  remembered. 

HAYET  AND  SCHRHMP’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  on  the  plan 
of  “  First  French  Book.” 

Gratuitous  copy  of  either  to  teachers  applying  to  Alfred  Havet ,  20  Rue  de 

Longchamps,  Paris, 

London  :  Simpicin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


CASEY’S  ETJCXjIID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s .  6 d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown , 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  0d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 


Poynter’s  South  Kensington 

Drawing  Books. 

Produced  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  New  Edition.  With  Instructions 
and  Diagrams  attached  to  the  Examples,  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  both 
Teacher  and  Pupil.  Each  Boole  contains  fine  Cartridge  Paper  for  drawing  on. 

Freehand  for  Children  . 4  Books,  price  4d.  each. 

Freehand,  Elementary  Design . 2  Books,  price  4d.  each. 

Freehand,  First  Grade,  Ornament  .  6  Books,  price  4d.  each, 

Freiotand,  First  Grade,  Plants .  6  Books,  price  4d.  each. 

Freehand,  Second  Grade  . 4  Books,  price  Is.  each. 


THE  DESIGNS  ARE  PUBLISHED  ALSO  ON  CARDS. 

“The  choice  of  subjects  is  admirable;  there  is  not  an  ugly  drawing  in  the 
book.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


ADVANCED  SERIES. 


Elementary  Human  Figure  . 

Advanced  Human  Figure  . 

Figures  from  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
Elementary  Perspective  Drawing 
or  complete  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  5s. 

“These  are  magnificent  publications,  and 
teacher  of  Drawing.’’— Saturday  Review. 


.  4  Books,  price  6d.  each. 

.  3  Books,  price  2s.  each. 

.  4  Books,  price  2s.  each. 

.  4  Books,  price  Is.  each. 

must  prove  valuable  helps  to  the 


Poynter’s  Drawing  Books 

for  the  Standards. 

A  Series  of  New  Designs,  with  Selections  from  “Dyce’s  Drawing  Book.”  Produced 
under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  approved  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  8  Books  at  2d.  each,  and  20  Books  at  3d.  each. 

THE  DESIGNS  ARE  PUBLISHED  ALSO  ON  CARDS. 

“Poynter’s  ‘Drawing  for  the  Standards’  is  excellent,  and  has  no  rivals.”— 
Journal  of  Education. 


Vere  Foster’s  Drawing  Books. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  PAPER  FOR  DRAWING  ON. 


In  Fifty  Numbers,  price  2d.  each. 


A  1—2.  Elementary. 

B  1—2.  Simple  Objects. 

C  1—2.  Domestic  Objects. 
D  1—2.  Leaves. 

E  1—2.  Plants. 


G  1—2.  Flowers. 

I  1—4.  Ornament. 
J  1—4.  Trees. 

Kl— 4.  Landscape. 
Ml— 4.  Marine. 


O  1 — 10.  Animals. 

Q  1 — 4.  Human  Figure. 
R  1 — 3.  Geometry. 

T  1—4.  Mechanical. 

Z.  Blank  Exercise  Book, 


Vere  Foster’s  Drawing  Cards. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

First  Grade.  Set  I.— Familiar  Objects.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 

First  Grade.  Set  II.— Leaf  Form.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 

First  Grade.  Set  III.— Elementary  Ornament.  24  Cards.  Price  Is. 

Second  Grade.  Ornament.  By  F.  E.  Hulme.  18  large  Cards.  Price  2s. 
Advanced  Series.  Animals.  By  Harrison  Weir.  24  Cards.  Price  Is.  6d. 


Vere  Foster’s  Copy-Books. 

These  books  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  clear  and  legible  handwriting,  and  to  afford  a  simple,  rapid,  and  elegant  style  of 
writing  for  general  correspondence.  The  writing  is  continuous,  each  word  being 
written  from  end  to  end  without  lifting  the  pen.  By  means  of  this  system  a  legible, 
elegant,  and  rapid  style  of  handwriting  is  certain  to  bo  formed. 

The  Original  Series.  In  18  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Bold  Writing  Series.  In  17  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Palmerston  Series.  In  11  Numbers,  at  3d.  each. 

“We  have  never  seen  any  books  of  the  kind  so  admirably  graduated  and  so  helpful 
to  the  scholar.”— Standard. 


Vere  Foster’s  National  Competition 
in  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  Scheme  of  Prizes  for  the  present  year  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Publishers, 


%*  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  POST  FREE  OR  APPLICATION. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  k  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

LATIN  COURSE. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA. 

♦Part  I.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer¬ 
cises,  anil  Vocabularies.  3s.  Oil. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  anil 
Examination  Papers  2s.  Oil. 

♦Part  II.  A  Fi  rst  Latin  Reading-Book.  3s.  Gil. 
♦Part  III.  A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  3s.  Od. 

♦Part  IV.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  3s.  Oil. 

♦Part  V.  Short  Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation 
into  Prose.  3s. 

You  ng  Begi  n  tiers’  1st  Hat  in  Hook.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina.  Part  I.  2s. 

Young  Beginners'  2nd  Butin  Book.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina.  Part  II.  2s. 

Students’  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 
Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Oil. 

Latin-English  Vocabulary  to  Phsedrus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  anil  Ciesar’s  Gallic  War.  3s.  6d. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Comprising  a  Full  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the 
Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  A  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  2s, 

Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  and  First  Book  of  the 
Annals.  With  Notes.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

GREEK  COURSE. 

INITIA  GEJECA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  3s.  Oil. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and 
Examination  Papers.  2s.  Od. 

♦Part  II.  A  Greek  Reading-Book.  3s.  Od. 

♦Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  3s.  Od. 

Students’  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Od. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s.  Od. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  Od. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

♦English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  3s.  Od. 

♦Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and 

Questions.  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  A  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition.  With  Coloured  Map.  (430  pp.)  2s.  Od. 

Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

English  Composition.  With  Illustrations  and  Exer¬ 
cises.  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  COURSE. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and 
Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  6d. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and 
Examination  Papers.  2s.  Od. 

♦Part  II.  A  French  Reading-Book ;  with  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary.  4s.  Od. 

♦Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  4s.  Od. 

Students'  French  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction 

by  M.  LittrIs.  Os. 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies, 
and  Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  Od. 

♦Part  II.  A  German  Reading-Book;  with  a  Dic¬ 
tionary.  3s.  6d. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For  Advanced  Students. 
3s.  Od. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabula¬ 
ries.  3s.  6d. 

♦Part  II.  An  Italian  Reading-Book.  3s.  Oil, 


.  MURRAY’S 

ISTUDENTS’  MANUALS. 

Crown  8 vo,  7 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Student’s  Hume :  A  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  tiie  Revolution  in  108S.  ' 
Thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  continued  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  1878.  By  the  late  Prof.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts  (830  pp.). 

The  Work  may  also  be  obtained  in  Three  Divisions, 
price  2s.  Od.  each.  Part  I.  b.c.  55-a.d.  1485.  Part  II. 
a.d.  1485-10SS.  Partlll.  10S8-1878. 

Students'  Modern  Europe.  From  the  Pall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  R. 
Lodge,  M.A.  7s.  Od. 

Students’  History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam.  7s.  6d. 

Students’  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
Henry  VII. — George  II.  By  Henry  IIallam.  7s.  Oil. 

Students’  Old  Testament  History.  By  Philip  Smith. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students'  New  Testament  History.  By  Philip  Smith. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ancient  History,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  By  Philip  Smith.  With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ecclesiastical  History.  2  Vols.  I.  a.d. 
30—1003.  II.  1003—1014.  By  Philip  Smith.  With 
Woodcuts. 

Students’  English  Church  History.  3  Vols.  I.  596— 
1509.  II.  1509—1717.  III.  1717—1884.  By  Canon 
Perry. 

Students’  History  of  Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest. 
With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  History  of  Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of 
the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  With  Coloured  Maps 
aud  Woodcuts. 

Students'  Gibbon:  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  tile 
Roman  Empire.  With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  History  of  France.  To  the  Fall  of  the  Second 
Empire.  By  W.  II.  Jervis.  With  Coloured  Maps  and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ancient  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Modern  Geography.  Bv  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Geography  of  British  India.  By  Dr. 

George  Smith.  With  Maps. 

Students'  English  Language  :  Its  Origin  aud  Growth. 
By  George  Marsh. 

Students’  English  Literature.  With  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors.  By  T.  B.  Shaw. 

Students’  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  By  T. 

B.  Shaw. 

Students'  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Fleming. 


DR.  SMITH’S 

SMALLER  MANUALS. 

Scripture  History.  Continued  down  to  a.d.  70.  With 
40  Illustrations.  16mo,  3s.  6d. 

Ancient  History.  Down  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  With  70  Illustrations.  16mo,  3s.  6d. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  30  Illustrations.  lOrno, 
3s.  6d. 

Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  lGmo, 
2s.  6d. 

Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
Coloured  Map  and  70  Illustrations.  lOino,  3s.  Oil. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Coloured 
Maps  and  74  Illustrations.  lOrno,  3s.  6d. 

Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  anil  Young 
Persons.  With  90  Woodcuts.  lOrno,  3s.  Oil. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1S78.  With 
Coloured  Maps  and  G8  Woodcuts.  lGmo,  3s.  Od. 

English  Literature.  With  Lives  of  our  Chief  Writers. 
lGmo,  3s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.  To  be  used  with 
the  foregoing  Book.  lOmo,  3s.  Od. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Smaller  Latin-Englisli  Dictionary.  With  a  Dictionary 
of  Proper  Names.  A  New  Edition.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith 
and  Prof.  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  (730  pp.),  7s.  6d. 

Th  is  Edition  is  to  a  great  extent  a  new  and  original 
Work.  Every  article  has  been  carefully  revised. 

Smaller  English-Latiu  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  the  Calendar,  Mea¬ 
sures,  Weights,  Proper  Names,  &c.  16s. 

Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

Compiled  from  original  sources.  16s. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  illustrations.  2is. 

Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  od. 

Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mytho¬ 
logy,  Biology,  and  Geography.  With  750  Wood- 
cuts.  18s. 

Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
7s.  6d. 

Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities.  200  Woodcuts.  7s.  0d. 

Readable  English  Dictionary.  Etymologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  By  David  Milne,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 


Mrs.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORIES. 

England.  From  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  down 
to  the  year  18S0.  With  100  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d. 
France.  From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Cresar  down  to 
1878.  70  Woodcuts.  3s.  6il. 

Germany.  From  the  Invasion  by  Marius  to  1S80.  50 
Woodcuts.  3s.  6d. 


LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORIES. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times.  Continued  down  to 
1878.  With  30  Woodcuts.  Is.  6d. 

France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.  Witli  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 


ETON  COLLEGE  BOOKS. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  An  entirely  New  Work 
for  Advanced  Students.  By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A., 
and  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.  0s. 

The  Eton  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  A.  C. 
Ainger,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editors, 

*A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Adapted  to  the  above 
Grammar.  2s. 

The  Preparatory  Eton  Grammar.  Abridged  from  the 
above  ivork.  2s. 

The  Eton  Fourth  Form  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  With 
Notes  by  H.  G.  Wintle.  2s.  6d. 

The  Eton  Horace.  The  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen 
Sasculark.  With  Notes  by  F.  W.  Cornish.  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

♦Eton  Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  E.  P.  Rouse  and  A. 
Cockshott.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 

♦Eton  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature  :  Some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Physical  Science  for  Young  Beginners.  By 
E.  M.  Caillard,  0s. 

Kirkes’  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Edited  by  W. 
Morrant  Baker  and  V.  D.  Harris.  Illustrations. 
14s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Place-Names.  Giving  their  Deriva¬ 
tions.  By  C.  Blackie,  with  an  Introduction  by  John 
Stuart  Blackie.  7s. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Analysis 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Newth’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Small 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Oxenham’s  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs.  With 

Rules  of  Composition.  3s.  6d. 

Hutton’s  Principia  Grseca.  Comprehending  Gram¬ 
mar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  &e. 
12mo.  3s.  Od. 

Lyell's  Students’  Elements  of  Geology.  A  New 

Edition.  By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan.  600  Illustra¬ 
tions.  9s. 


%*  Detailed  Catalogue  sent  gratis  hy  Post  on  application. 

*  Keys  to  these  Works  Supplied  to  Authenticated  Teachers  on  written  application. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  DR.  CORNWELL,  F.R.G.S. 


“  We  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes,  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  Wo  have  never  known  so 
much  interest  evinced  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.” — Educational  Times. 


A  School  Geography.  78th  Edition ;  3s.  Gd.,  or 

with  30  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d. 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which 
the  exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by 
the  parrot  system.” — Athenaeum. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting  cf  Thirty  Small  Maps. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “  School  Geography.” 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  58th  Edition ;  is.,  or 

with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  Gd. 

“  A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  either  author  or  editor.  It  (‘  The  Geography  for 
Beginners’)  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  elementary  bcok,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is 
required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  A  Selection  of  Short  and 

Easy  Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  11th  Edition,  Is. 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar. 

G2nd  Edition;  2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

“The  excellence  of  the  grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided 
improvement  is  this  department.” — Athenaeum. 

Grammar  for  Beginners.  An  Introduction  to 

Allen  and  Cornwell’s  “  School  Grammar.”  82nd  Edition ;  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

“  This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used.” — 
Spectator. 

The  Booh  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word-Building ,  with 
exercises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  in 

English  Composition.  46th  Edition,  Is.  Gd. 

Key,  3s. 

“The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded 
this  little  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.” — 

Westminster  Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners,  A  Method  of  Teaching 

Reading  and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.  3rd  Edition,  Is. 


London :  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co.;  W.  Kent  &  Co.— Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


Copyrighted  (1888)  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hayti,  and  Tunis. 

T  IEI  IB  OIXIEPOIR.ID  SHOBTH  AIsTD. 

The  FIFTH  Edition  (electro-stereotyped)  of  the  famous  “SIX  LESSONS,”  embodying  the  whole  System,  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 

SIXTH  Edition  is  in  preparation. 

“  I  have  taught  Pitman’s  for  several  years,  and  always  found  it  over  the  heads  of  boys.  I  learned  as  much  of  the  Oxford  in  half-an-hour  as  of  the  old  system  in 
a  week.”— The  Headmaster,  The  Grammar  School,  West  Kirby. 

“  I  shall  recommend  the  Oxford  to  the  schools  in  this  district  as  being,  in  my  judgment,  incomparably  better  than  Pitman’s.” — Dr.  Reichel,  University 
College,  Bangor. 

“  I  like  the  Oxford  immensely,  it  is  so  very  simple  and  clear.” — The  Headmaster,  The  Grammar  School,  Market  Drayton. 

“  I  found  Pitman’s  hopeless.  I  think  your  criticisms  quite  justified.”— The  Headmaster,  The  Grammar  School,  Llanfair. 

“  I  think  your  system  much  better  in  every  way  than  Pitman’s.”— The  Headmaster,  Southwood  Lane  Collegiate  School,  Highgate. 

“  Infinitely  preferable  to  Pitman’s.”— The  Headmaster,  Wroxall  College,  I.W. 

“  I  have  been  accustomed  to  Pitman’s,  and  the  two  systems  are  not  to  be  compared.” — The  Principal,  Cambridge  House  School,  Norwich. 

“  We  tried  Pitman’s,  but  it  is  both  unscientific  and  difficult,  and  cannot  be  successfully  adopted  in  schools.”— The  Headmaster,  St.  John’s  Collegiate 
School,  Truro. 

"  I  oin  pleased  with  the  Oxford.  Pitman’s,  I  am  confident,  is  not  the  system  of  the  future.” — The  Principal,  The  Baptist  College,  Llangollen. 

“  Just  tlie  very  system  that  will  make  its  way  in  schools.” — The  Headmaster,  The  Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 

“  Pitman’s,  in  my  experience,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  Oxford  is  excellent.”— The  Headmaster,  The  Grammar  School,  Bishop  Stortford. 

The  above  extracts  are  merely  samples  of  the  unsolicited  testimony  which  reaches  us  daily  from  Headmasters  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 


Fifteenpence,  post  free,  of  THE  OXFORD  SHORTHAND  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION,  DOVER, 

(and  Stall  283,  York  Exhibition.) 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OF 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S 

WALL  MAPS,  WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PENNY  MAPS,  SCHOOL  ATLASES,  GEOGRAPHICAL 

HAND-BOOKS,  TERRESTRIAL  AND  CELESTIAL  GLOBES,  &c,  &c., 

See  their  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  which  is  sent  Post  Free  to  any  Address , 

w.  (5c  _A..  jsl.  croHnsrsToisr, 

( ESTABLISHED  1825,) 

GEOGRAPHERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS, 

EDINA  WORKS,  EASTER  ROAD,  EDINBURGH;  and  5  WHITE  HART  ST.,  WARWICK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Commercial  Geography,  A  Complete  Manual  of  the 

Countries  of  the  World,  their  Chief  Centres  of  Trade  and  Means  of  Communi¬ 
cation  ;  Natural  Productions,  Mineral  Resources,  Exports,  Manufactures,  &c. 
By  Dr.  Carl  Zehden.  Translated  by  Findlay  Muiehead,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  Taught  by  Picture 

and  Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  the  Elements  of  Maps,  Definitions,  &c.  The 
Pictorial  Examples  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Geographical  Features  of 
England.  By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A.  Cloth,  is.  9d.  [Just  published. 

Practical  French  Grammar.  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 

With  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  C.  O.  Sonntag.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 
“  Practical,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  seems  to  us  just  the  thing 
for  elementary  school  work  .’’—Schoolmaster. 

Dr.  Burns’  Praxis  Primaria.  Progressive  Exercises  in 

Writing  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Syntax,  Idiomatic  Differences,  and  Latin  Style. 
Eighth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  Key,  3s.  Gd. 

“  Amongst  the  many  similar  works  this  ought  to  take  a  high  place.”— Educa¬ 
tional  Times. 

Compendious  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  For 

Schools  and  Pupil  Teachers.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“A  clear,  simple,  sensible  elementary  grammar,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
forms.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Stories  and  Essays.  A  Series  of  Exercises  in  English 

Composition.  Cloth,  Is.  [Just  published. 

“  This  is  a  useful  sequel  to  the  ‘Handbook  of  Composition  Exercises’  already 
noticed.  The  stories  are  all  striking  and  sufficiently  varied,  and  are  classilied  with 
a  view  to  correct  in  succession  the  common  errors  of  beginners  in  composition.” — 
Educational  Times. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  on  an  entirely  New  Method. 

By  John  Jackson.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“Compiled  on  new  lines,  at  once  clear  and  exhaustive.  Mr.  Jackson’s  work  is, 
best  of  all,  eminently  practical.” — Educational  Times. 


A  Synopsis  of  English  History ;  or,  Historical  Note- 

Book.  For  the  use  of  Pupil  Teachers,  Students,  &c.  Compiled  by  Herbert 
Wills.  Cloth,  2s. 

“An  excellent  abstract  of  the  memory  work  of  history.  We  can  recommend  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence.” — Schoolmaster. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar  Sanderson, 

M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations,  Genealogical 
Tables,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  book,  well  designed,  and  faithfully  executed." — School¬ 
master. 

An  Epitome  of  History,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern. 

For  Students  and  General  Reference.  By  Carl  Ploetz.  Translated,  with 
extensive  additions,  by  H.  Tillinghast.  Cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

“  In  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  fulness  and  general  accuracy 
of  its  details,  the  work  is  almost  unique.” — Times. 

Baynham’s  Elocution.  Select  Readings  and  Recitations, 

with  Rules  and  Exercises  on  Pronunciation,  Gesture,  Tone,  and  Emphasis.  By 
Geo.  W.  Baynham,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  Glasgow  University,  &c. 
Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“As  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  the  adornments  and  graces  of 
expression,  this  volume  is  marked  by  qualities  of  more  than  ordinary  value.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; 

Literary,  Scientific,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing.  Based  on  the  New 
Edition  of  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary.  By  Charles  Annandale,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  morocco,  15s. 

“  The  ‘  Concise  Dictionary  ’  stands  first — and  by  a  long  interval— among  all  the 
one- volume  English  Dictionaries  hitherto  published.” —  The  Academy. 

The  Student’s  English  Dictionary,  Etymological,  Pro¬ 
nouncing,  and  Explanatory.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  300 
Engravings.  Imperial  lGmo,  Roxburgh,  7s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  61. 

“This  is  the  best  Etymological  Dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within  moderate 
compass.” — Spectator. 


NEW  CLASS  READING-BOOKS. 


The  Century  Readers.  With  Numerous  Illustrations, 

Specially  Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  Series,  and  bound  in  Cloth. 

Primer  I.,  2|d.  Primer  II.,  3d.  Infant  Reader,  5d. 


Reader  I.,  8d. 
Reader  II.,  8d. 
Reader  III.,  is. 


Reader  IV.,  Is.  4d. 
Reader  V.,  is.  Gd. 
Rea.der  VI.,  Is.  Gd. 


The  Century  Readers  are  most  prepossessing  in  appearance.  Paper  and  type 
are  excellent,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  a  prettier  binding.  The  passages  are  well 
graduated,  and  those  written  expressly  for  the  series  are  admirably  simple  and 
sometimes  charming  without  degenerating  into  silliness.” — Journal  of  Education. 


The  Sovereign  Reader.  Scenes  Rom  the  Life  and  Reign 

of  Queen  Victoria.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“A  really  admirable  volume,  describing  with  some  completeness  the  eventful 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  its  stirring  events  and  wonderful  progress,  right  down 
to  the  present  year  ."—Teachers’  Aid. 

The  Dickens  Reader.  Selected  Passages  from  the  works 

of  Charles  Dickens,  arranged  and  annotated  for  Class  Reading.  With  a 
Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  Is.  4d. 

“  Such  a  selection  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  the  young.  The  style  is  good,  the 
moral  is  good,  and  the  story  is  fascinating.” — Educational  News. 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 


An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  W.  Jerome 

Harrison,  F.G.S.  Copiously  illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just published. 

Barth  Knowledge  :  a  Text- Book  of  Physiography.  By 

W.  J.  Harrison  and  H.  R.  Wakefield.  Cloth.  Part  I.,  Elementary, 
Is.  Gd. ;  Part  II.,  Advanced,  2s. 

“  Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement  will 
cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.” — Schoolmaster. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  With 

a  Course  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  a  Series  of  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
By  Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  Clear,  and  calculated  to  be  useful.” — Nature. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics. 

By  R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.4.  Oxon.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  The  fundamental  units  are  thoroughly  well  explained,  and,  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” — Nature. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  H. 

Pinkerton,  B.A.  Oxon.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“An  excellent  text-book.  The  exposition  and  demonstration  of  principles  are 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  fulness.” — Athenceum. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 

David  Allan  Low  (  Whitworth  Scholar),  M.Inst.  M.E.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  little  text-book,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  author’s 
previous  works.” — Science  and  Art. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  Comprising  Arithmetic, 

Algebra  (to  Simple  Equations),  and  the  First  Book  of  Euclid.  Cloth,  ‘2s. 

[Just  published. 


Deschanel’s  natural  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Edited 

by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised  throughout.  Copiously 
illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18s. ;  in  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  each. 

Part  I.— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  &c.  I  Part  III.— Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Part  II.— Heat.  |  Part  IV.— Sound  and  Light. 

“  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms  a 
model  work  for  a  class  in  experimental  physics.”— Saturday  Review. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett. 

Illustrated  by  many  Woodcuts.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  An  unexceptionable  work,  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  its  teach¬ 
ing.” — Journal  of  Science. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy:  a  Text-Book  of 

Elementary  Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett.  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  A  book  of  groat  merit;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement  and  lucidity 
of  the  author's  former  publications.” — Athenceum. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  J. 

M’Gregor-Robertson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  A  good  system  of  arrangement  and  clear  expressive  exposition  distinguish  this 
book.  The  definitions  of  terms  are  remarkably  lucid  and  exact,  and  the  woodcuts 
and  explanatory  diagrams  are  numerous  and  good  .—Saturday  Review. 

Algebra.  Up  to  and  including  Progressions  and  Scales  of 

Notation.  By  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.A.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“A  well-arranged,  clear,  and  useful  text-book.”— Athenceum. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  With  Notes,  Examples, 

and  Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Books  I.  to  IV., 
complete  in  one  volume,  2s.  6d. ;  or,  separately,  Book  I.,  Is.  Book  II.,  Gd. 
Book  III.,  Is.  Book  IV.,  6d. 

“Carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  .  .  .  will  become  a  favourite  with  many 
teachers.” — Saturday  Review. 


*%*  Blacliie  8f  Son's  Full  Catalogue  of  Educational  Books  post  free  on  application. 


London:  BLACKIE  AND  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


DE  FiVAS'  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCH 

GRAMMARS.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Exam¬ 
ples  illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr.  V.  De  Fivas, 
M.A.,  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Grammatical  Society 
of  Paris,  &e.  Fiftieth  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  History  and 
Etymology  of  the  French  Language.  Fcap.  Svo, 
450  pp.,  3s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. — A  Key  to  the  same, 
3s.  6d.,  bound. 

“  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
text-book  of  its  kind.  Those  who  master  its  contents 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  the  examinations  of  any 
of  the  universities.” — Educational  Neivs. 

DE  FIVAS’  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

GRAMMAR.  Based  upon  the  Accidence  of  the 
“  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.”  By  Dr.  V. 
De  Fivas,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S  With  numerous  Exercises 
and  Examples  illustrative  of  every  rule.  To  which 
is  added,  a  FRENCH  READER;  or,  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Verse  from  Standard  Authors,  with  a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  of  all  the 
WordsUsed.  Second  Edition,  Rev.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.,  cl. 
*«*  Intended  to  prepare  the  younger  students  and 
Junior  Classes  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  work. 

“Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  French  to 
beginners  could  not  base  their  teaching  upon  a  more 
useful  school-book.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
study  of  junior  classes.” — Scotsman. 

DE  FIVAS.— New  Guide  to  Modern  French 

Conversation  ;  or,  The  Student  and  Tourist’s 
French  Vade  Mecum.  Thirtieth  Edition,  with 
Additions.  18mo,  2s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound. 

“‘De  Fivas’  has  the  advantage  over  other  French 
conversation  books  of  indicating  the  liaisons  and  giving 
other  helps  to  pronunciation.” — Academy. 

DE  FIVAS.— Beautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran- 

cais,  Anciens  et  Modernes.  Quinzidme  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo,  3s.  Gd.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS.— Introduction  a  la  Langue 

Francaise ;  on,  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,  Anec¬ 
dotes  Instructives,  Fails  Memorables,  Ac.  Twenty- 
seventh  Edition.  12mo,  2s.  6d.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS.— Le  Tresor  National;  or,  Guide 

to  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight. 
Seventh  Edition.  2s.  6d.  Key,  2s. 

The  French  Language  :  a  Complete  Com¬ 
pendium  of  its  History  and  Etymology.  By  E. 
Roubaud,  B.A.  (Being  the  Appendix  to  De  Fivas’ 
French  Grammar.)  Fcap.,  Is.  Gd.,  cloth. 


DICTIONARIES 

(MODERN  EUROPEAN.,  AND  CLASSICAL). 

Latin  -  English  and  English  -  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Goodwin,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. ; 
or,  Latin-English,  2s. ,  English-Latin,  Is.  6d. 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

By  H.  R.  Hamilton.  570  pp.,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  or  in 
two  parts,  Greek-Euglish,  2s.  Gd. ;  English-Greek,  2s. 

Hebrew  -  English  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  7S0pp.,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

English  -  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  280  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  as 

Spoken  and  Written.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L., 
Ac.  Eighth  Edition.  470  pp,,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

French- English  and  English- French  Dic¬ 

tionary.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  420  pp.,  cloth,  3s. 

German  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  N.  E.  S.  A. 

Hamilton.  In  Three  Parts.  Ger.-Fr.-Eng.,  Eng.- 
Ger.-Fr.,  Fr.-Ger.-Eng.  3s. 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes. 
Vol.  I.  Ital.-Eng.-Fr.,  2s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  II.  Eng.-Fr.-Ital., 
2s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  III.  Fr.-Ital.-Eng.,  2s.  Gd. ;  or  in  1  vol., 
800  pp.,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Spanish  -  English  and  English  -  Spanish 

Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  600  pp.,  cloth  limp,  4s. 

Portuguese  -  English  and  English- Portu¬ 

guese  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  610  pp.,  5s. 


WEALE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


LATIN  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 


Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  By  H.  Young.  2s. 
Cicero:  Oratio pro  Sexto.  Rev.  J. Davies.  ls.6d. 
Cicero :  Catiline,  Verres,  Archias.  By  Rev. 

T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.  Is.  Gd. 

Cicero :  Cator  Major,  De  Amicitia,  &c.  By 

W.  Brownrigg  Smith.  2s. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  By  H.  Young.  Is. 

Horace :  Odes,  Epodes,  &c.  H.  Young,  is.  fid. 
Horace  :  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica. 

By  W.  B.  Smith.'  Is.  Gd. 

Juvenal :  Satires.  By  t.  h.  S.  Escott.  2s. 
Livy.  Notes  bv  II.  Young  and  \V.  B.  Smith. 
3  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Sallust.  By  W.  M.  Donne.  Is.  6d. 

Terence  :  Adelplii,  Hecyra,  Phonnio.  2s. 
Terence:  Andria  and  Heautontimoru- 

menos.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  Gd. 

Terence  :  Eunuchlis.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  6d. 
Virgil :  Bucolics  and  Georgies,  is.  6d. 
Virgil :  iEneid.  By  H.Young  and  Rev.  T.  H.  L. 
Leary,  D.C.L.  Books  I.  to  VI.,  is.  Gd.  Books  VII. 
to  XIl.,  2s. ;  or  complete,  3s. 

Latin  Verse  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 
Latin  Prose  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 


GREEK  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 


iEschylus:  Prometheus  Vinctus.  is. 
iEschylus  :  Septem  contra  Thebas.  is. 
Aristophanes :  Acharnians.  is.  fid. 
Euripides :  Alcestis.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  Is.  6d. 
Euripides :  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Smith,  is.  Gd. 
Homer’s  Iliad.  T.H.L.Leary.  4  vols.  Is. fid. each. 
Homer’s  Odyssey.  Leary.  4vols.  3atls.Gd.  Iat2s. 
Herodotus.  Leary.  4  vols.  3  at  2s.,  1  at  Is.  fid. 
Lucian’s  Select  Dialogues.  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 
Plato’s  Dialogues.  By  Rev.  James  Davies.  2s. 
Sophocles :  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  H.Young.  is. 
Sophocles:  Antigone.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  2s. 
Thucydides.  Notes  by  H.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  H.Young.  2  vols., is. ea. 
Xenophon’s  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  is.  fid. 
Demosthenes :  Oratio  de  Corona  and  the 

Philippics.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  is.  6d. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


French  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Strauss.  Is.  fid. 
French  and  English  Phrase-Book.  is.  6d. 
German  Grammar.  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,  is.  6d. 
German  Reader.  By  G.  L.  Strauss,  is. 
Italian  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  is.  fid. 
Spanish  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  Is.  fid. 
Portuguese  Grammar.  By  A.  Elwes.  is.  6d. 


CLASSICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES. 


Latin  Delectus.  By  Henry  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Latin  Grammar.  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin.  Is.  fid. 
Greek  Delectus.  By  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 
Greek  Grammar.  By  H.  C.  Hamilton,  is.  fid. 
Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  Is.  fid. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


English  Grammar.  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.  Is. fid. 
Comparative  Philology.  Hyde  Clarke,  is. 
Composition  &  Punctuation.  Brenau.  is.  fid. 
Derivative  Spelling-Book.  Rowbotham.  is.6d. 
Extempore  Speaking.  By  M.  Bautain.  2s.  fid. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Practical  Surveying :  a  Text  -  Book  for 

Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey 
Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  W.  Usill, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  With  4  Plates  and  upwards  of  330 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Five 
Languages— English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  Containing  Forms  of  Correspondence 
such  as  are  required  for  daily  use  in  a  Merchant’s 
Office.  By  C.  E.  Baker.  Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 
“A  well- written  manual  of  aids  to  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  should  prove  of  practical  service  to  any 
one  using  it.” — Scotsman. 

Motteau’s  French  and  English  Talk-hook  ; 

or,  Petites  Causeries.  Being  Elementary  French 
and  English  Conversations  for  Young  Students  and 
Home  Teaching.  Illustrated  by  eight  full-page 
Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  By  Achille 
Motteau.  In  Two  Parts,  9d.  each,  strongly  bound 
for  school  wear  and  tear  in  stiff  cloth  cover  ;  or  One 
Vol.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling.  With 

Ample  Rules  and  Carefully  Arranged  Exercises. 
By  E.  S.  II.  Bagnold.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  3d.,  cloth. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDBOOKS. 

The  Precis  Book ;  or,  Lessons  in  Accuracy 

of  Statement  and  Preciseness  of  Expression.  By  W. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  2s.  Gd.— Key,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Civil  Service  Coach :  a  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Civil  Service  Curriculum,  and 
Guide  to  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Service  and  its 
Competitive  Examinations.  By  S.  Saville.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Essay  Writer:  being  Hints  on  Essays 
and  How  to  Write  Them.  With  Outlines  of  Eighty 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  H.  Skipton. 
Fcap.  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  H. 

A.  Dobson,  Board  of  Trade.  F’cap.  Svo,  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Geography,  General  and 

Political.  By  the  late  L.  M.  D.  Spence.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Thomas  Gray.  Ninth  Edition.  Corrected 
to  the  Present  Time.  Fcap.,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  History  of  England. 

By  F.  A.  White,  B.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Corrected 
and  Extended  by  H.  A.  Dobson.  2s.  6d. 

The  Civil  Service  First  French  Book.  By 

AcniLLE  Motteau.  Is.  Gd.— Key,  2s.  6d. 

The  Civil  Service  English  Grammar.  By 

W.  V.  Yates.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Book-keeping,  is.  6d. 
The  Civil  Service  Chronology  of  History, 

Art,  Literature,  and  Progress.  By  W.  D.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  3s.  Gd. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

(Vols.  of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series.) 
Mathematical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 

Heather  and  A.  T.  Walmisley.  2s. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Heather.  2s. 
Algebra.  By  J.  Haddon.  2s. — Key,  Is.  6d. 
Euclid’s  Elements.  By  H.  Law.  2s.  6d. 
j  Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

By  Hann  and  Young.  2s. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  J.  Hann.  Is.  6d. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  J.  Hann.  Is. 

Mathematical  Tables.  By  H.  Law  and  Prof. 

J.  R.  Young.  4s. 

Differential  Calculus.  By  Woodhouse.  is.6d. 
Integral  Calculus.  By  H.  Cox.  is. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Heather.  2s. 
Commercial  Book  keeping.  Haddon.  is.6d. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Is.  fid. 
Equational  Arithmetic.  By  w.  Hipsdey.  2s. 
Mensuration.  By  Baker  and  Nugent.  Is.  6d. 
i  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Haddon.  Is.  6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


NEW  AND  FOETHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 

Treatise  on  Dynamics.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Sidney  Sussex  College.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics.  By  E.  J.  Routii, 

Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,'  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London,  Honorary  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  [In  the  press. 

A  Treatise  on  the  General  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Pnclcctor  in  Chemistry  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  15s. 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  after  Euclid.  Edited  for 

the  Syndics  of  the  Press,  by  H.  M.  Tateor,  M.A.,  Fellow,  Lecturer,  and 
formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Books  I.  and  II.  [In  the  press. 


A  Manual  of  Cursive  Shorthand.  By  Hugh  L.  Callen- 

I)AR,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pages  i. — iv.+l— 124.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo,  cloth  back.  Price  2s. 

The  Primer  of  Cursive  Shorthand.  A  complete  practical 

exposition  of  the  system,  suitable  as  a  class-book  for  beginners.  32  pages. 
Price  6d. 

Reading’  Practice.  Easy  Extracts  for  Beginners. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Part  I.  The  Gospel  according;  to  St.  Mark. 

Price  3d.  each  (8  pp.  of  Shorthand,  equal  to  about  20  pp.  of  print). 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Commodities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mibb,  D.Sc., 
P.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


SUBJECTS  FOR 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS, 

DECEMBER,  1889. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Books  I.  and  V.  With  a 

Map  and  English  Notes  by  A.  Pretok,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment.  III.  With 

Maps  and  English  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

— - Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.,  by  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 

by  M.  S.  Dimsdabe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  6d. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos,  Liber  II.,  V.,  and  VII. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charges  Sbater,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work.  By 

M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleak,  D.D. 

With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With 

Map.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev. 

A.  Carr,  M.A.  With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby, 

D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  Gs. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  VOLUMES 

OR  THE 

^ift  gSeries. 


Sophocles.  —  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  School  Edition.  By 

R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  4s.  Gd. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Appendices,  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Platonis  Crito.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix, 

by  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Gd. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction 

by  H.  R.  Tottenham,  M.A.  [Shortly. 

Plxitarch. — Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Lexicon,  by  Rev.  II.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [ Nearly  ready. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With 

Introduction,  Notes, -and  Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction, 

and  Maps,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  4s. 

Books  VIII.  and  IX.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 

duction  by  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.  2s. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by 

J.  D.  Durr,  M.A.  2s. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduc¬ 

tion,  and  Maps,  by  M.  S.  Dimsdabe,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Com.  II.,  III.  With 

Maps  and  English  Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  2s. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Oratio  Philippica  Secunda.  With 

Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  same  Editor.  3s.  Gd. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 

duction.  Libri  I. — XII.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Each  Is.  Gd. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Georgicon.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 

duction  by  the  same  Editor.  Libri  I.,  II.,  2s.  Libri  III.,  IV.,  2s. 

P.  Vergiii  Maronis  Bucolica.  With  Notes  and  Intro- 

dnetion  by  the  same  Editor.  Is.  6d. 

Horace. — Epistles,  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by 

E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Bonne  chose. — Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Intro¬ 

duction,  and  Commentary.  Revised  Edition.  By  C.  Cobeeck,  M.A.  2s. 

Moliere. — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Comedie-Ballet 

en  Cinq  Actes.  (1G70.)  With  a  Life  of  MoliOre,  and  Grammatical  and  Philo¬ 
logical  Notes.  Revised  Edition.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Cbapin,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

L’Ecole  des  Femmes.  Moliere.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  George  Saintsburt,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Le  Fhilosophe  sans  le  Savoir.  By  Sedaine.  With 

Notes  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Buee,  M.A.  2s. 

B6cits  des  Temps  M^rovingiens.  I. — III.  By  Augustin 
Thierry.  By  Gustav  Masson,  B.A.  Univ.  Gallic.,  and  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A. 
With  Map.  3s. 

Hanff. — Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 

duction,  by  Kare  Hermann  Breub,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  3s. 

Doctor  Wespe.  Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen.  VonBoderich 

Bencdix.  With  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

Selections  from  Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Edited  by 

James  Sime,  M.A.  3s. 

On  Stimulus.  A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers’ 

Training  Syndicate  at  Cambridge,  May  1882.  New  Edition,  By  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.  Is. 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETION  OP  WATSON  AND  BURBURY’S  “ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.” 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  (id. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  By  H.  W. 

Watson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Eellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  S.  H.  Burrury,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Yol.  II.— Magnetism  and  Electrodynamics. 

%*  Yol.  I.— Electrostatics  may  still  be  had.  10s.  (id. 

Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (id. 

EURIPIDES;  HECUBA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  H.  Rcssell,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton  College,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.  By  W.  R.  Morrill,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
With  Reading  Lessons. 

***  The  author’s  object  has  been  to  give  a  concise  and  dear  analysis  of  the  word  forms  and  syntax  of  the 
Russian  language. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  doth,  (is. 

TERTULLIANI  APOLOGETICUS  ADVERSUS  GENTES  PRO  CHRISTIANIS.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  H.  Bindley,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

***  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  tvants  of  young  theological  students. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Bayne. 

***  Uniform  with  Prof.  Mint  o'  s  Edition  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  (is. 

CHAUCER.— THE  LEGEND  OF  GOOD  WOMEN.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  AY.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  “  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  “Piers  the 
Plowman,”  &c. 

***  A  companion  volume  to  Chaucer’s  Minor  Pccins,  by  the  same  Editor. 

THE  OXFORD  EDITION  OF  THE  VULGATE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Just  published,  4to,  stiff  cover,  12s.  6d. 

NOUUM  TESTAMENTUM  DOMINI  NOSTRI  IESU  CHRISTI  LATINE  Secundum 
Editionem  Sancti  Hieronymi  ad  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Fidem  Recensuit  Iohannes  Wordsworth, 
S.T.P.  Episcopus  Sarisburiensis,  in  Operis  Societatem  Adsumto  Henrico  Iuliano  White,  A.M.  Societatis 
S.  Andreae  Collegii  Theologici  Sarisburiensis  Uice-Principali,  Partis  Prioris  Fasciculus  Primus  Euangelium 
Secundum  Mattlieum. 

A  NEW  GREEK-ENGLISII  LEXICON. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  cloth.  12s.  (id. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Founded  upon  the  Seventh  Edition  of 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-Englisli  Lexicon. 

This  Abridgment  of  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon  has  been  undertaken  in  compliance  with  wishes  expressed  by 
several  experienced  Schoolmasters.  It  is  an  entirely  new  ivork,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  tvill  meet 
their  requirements. 

FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  B.A.  EXAMINATION,  ISL'O. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  paper  boards,  3s. 

TWO  OF  THE  SAXON  CHRONICLES  PARALLEL  (787—1001  A.D.),  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  others.  A  Revised  Text,  Edited,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Earle’s 
Edition,  by  C.  Plummer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford. 

NEW  EDITION  OP  CLARENDON’S  “HISTORY  OP  THE  REBELLION.” 

6  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  £i.  6s. 

CLARENDON’S  (EDWARD,  EARL  of)  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  AND  CIVIL 
WARS  IN  ENGLAND.  Re-edited  from  a  fresh  collation  of  t lie  originel  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  Marginal  Dates  and  Occasional  Notes,  by  W.  Dunn  Macrav,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.,  University  College,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand ;  formerly  Principal  of  the  Nexvcastle-on- 
Tyno  College  of  Science.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
“A  well-written  and  comprehensive  treatise.” — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

EUCLID.-GEOMETRY  IN  SPACE.  Contain¬ 
ing  Parts  of  Euclid’s  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books. 
By  the  same  Editor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (Id. 

“  May  be  safely  recommended  to  students  and  teachers 
as  a  clear  and  precise  introduction  to  the  study  of  solid 
geometry.”— Nature. 

A  NEW  CLASS-BOOK  OE  CHEMISTRY. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  By  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry,  Oxford,  late  Eellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

“  The  book  is  of  sterling  value.” — Mature. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  B.  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

ACOUSTICS.  By  W.  B.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Min- 
chin,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  i.,  The 
Equilibrium  of  Co-Planar  Forces,  9s. ;  Vol.  II.,  16s. 
“A  most  important  work;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  the  day.” — Nature. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  by  W.  Garnett,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Science.  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 
“  Every  chapter  will  repay  diligent  study.”—  Academy. 

ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY  AND  KIN¬ 
DRED  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS.  By 

Dr.  August  Weismann,  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg.  Authorised  Translation.  Edited  by 
E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,F.L.S.,  Tutorof  Keble  College, 
Oxford,  Selmar  Schonland,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  E. 
Shipley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

***  Uniform  with  “  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of 
Nerve,  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ,"  Edited 
by  Prof  ssor  J.  Burdon-Sanderson. 


GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS. 

LANGE’S  GERMAN  COURSE. 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  Scherer.  Translated  from  the  Third  Ger¬ 
man  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Edited  by 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
with  Index.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

“  An  extraordinary  achievement  in  scholarship.” — 
Athenaeum . 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITE¬ 
RATURE.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 

“  It  is  in  many  ways  a  masterpiece.”— Atlienceum. 


THE  GERMANS  AT  HOME  :  a  Practical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  German  Conversation,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar.  By 
H  ermanL  ange, Teacher  of  ModernLanguages, Man¬ 
chester.  Third  and  New  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  fc»d. 

GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  A  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Translating  English 
Prose  into  German.  By  Herman  Lange,  Teacher 
of  Modern  Languages,  Manchester.  Second  and 
New  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  GERMAN  MANUAL.  A  German  Grammar, 
a  Reading-Book,  and  a  Handbook  of  German  Con¬ 
versation.  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 
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CJESAR.-DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  BOOKS 

III.-V.  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby  School.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  Stands  high  among  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” 

— Saturday  Review. 
PLATO.— THE  APOLOGY.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  St. 
George  Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
Editor  of  “Plato:  Meno.”  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  better  edition  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  student.” — Schoolmaster. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA,  BOOKS  I.  and 

II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  E.  Under¬ 
hill,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

EURIPIDES. — MEDEA.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s. 

“  Will  be  found  useful.  The  notes  are  practical  and 
to  the  point.” — Spectator. 

LIVY.— BOOK  XXI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials  of 
tlie  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid 
in  his  First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon, 
M.A.,  Mathematical  Master,  Royal  Academical  In¬ 
stitution,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sold  in  Parts  as  follows:— Book  I.,  Is. ;  Books  I.  and  II., 
Is.  Gd. ;  Books  I. -IV.,  3s. ;  Books  V.  and  VI.,  3s. 

“  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 

schoolmasters.” — Journal  of  Education. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball,  Co-Examiners  in  Book¬ 
keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  limp,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercises  Books  adapted  to  the  above,  Is.  Gd. 

*»*  Specially  selected  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland. 

{SHAKESPEARE.  —  KING  HENRY  THE 
FIFTH.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  Edition 
for  Schools.  Edited,  with  Introductions  Biographi¬ 
cal  and  Literary,  English  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by 
EmmaS. Buchheim.  Extra  fcap. 8vo.  [Nearly  ready . 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE 
VEGETATIVE  ORGANS  OF  THE 
PHANEROGAMS  AND  FERNS.  By  Dr. 

A.  de  Bary.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.L.S.  With  241  Woodcuts  and  an  Index.  Royal 
Svo,  half-morocco,  22s.  Gd. 

“  Deserves  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  all  competent 
botanists.” — Atlienceum. 

OUTLINES  OF  CLASSIFICATION  AND 
SPECIAL  MORPHOLOGY  OF  PLANTS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Sachs’s  “Text-Book  of  Botany,” 
Book  II.  By  Dr.  K.  Goebel.  Translated  by  H.  E. 
F.  Garnsey,  M.A.,  and  Revised  by  I.  B.  Balfour, 
M.A.jE.R.S.  With  407  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  half¬ 
morocco,  21s. 

“As  a  clear,  succinct,  and  scholarly  abstract  of  all 
that  is  known,  up  to  date,  as  to  the  morphology  of  plants 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  will  hold  its  own  for 
several  years  to  come.” — Academy. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
PLANTS.  By  Julius  von  Sachs.  Translated 
by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Botany,  R.I.E.  College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  ltoyal  Svo, 
lialf-morocco,  31s.  6d. 

“  Gives  the  fullest  and  clearest  account  of  vegetable 
physiology  in  its  present  condition.”— Atlienceum. 

GEOLOGY :  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Strati- 
graphical.  By  J.  Prestwich,  M.A.,  P.lt.S. , 
Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  Royal 8vo,  cloth,  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.,  Chemical  and  Phy¬ 
sical,  25s.  Vol.  II.,  Physical  and  Stratigraphical, 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  III. 

Language  as  Substance  of  Instruction. — Method  continued. 

Composition. 

I  trust  I  have  made  clear  that  in  teaching  language  as  a 
concrete  or  real  subject  we  truly  train  the  mind,  although  we 
cannot  be  said,  in  any  strict  sense,  to  discipline  it.  Further,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  before  you  the  right  method  of  training 
in  language  in  its  earlier  stages  with  a  view  to  the  expression  of 
the  individual  life  and  thought,  and  the  comprehending  of  the 
thought  of  others.  [Training  to  the  expression  of  thought  will 
again  be  taken  up  in  its  proper  place.]  The  question  of  method, 
as  applied  to  training  in  the  substance  of  languages,  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  Numerous  subsidiary  processes  may  be  thought 
of  by  the  teacher,  and  some  of  these  I  shall  now  bring  before  you, 
either  to  condemn  or  to  commend  them.  Let  us  consider  first, 
words,  and  then  go  on  to  complete  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

(1)  Worcl-building. — The  great  majority  of  the  words  in  use  are 
notjEnglish,  but  Latin.  Mere  custom  will  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  signification  of  these  foreign  words,  especially  of  those  which 
have  become  thoroughly  domesticated.  But  even  with  these,  and 
still  more  with  all  the  others,  a  thorough  acquaintance  can  be 
gained  only  by  a  conscious  analysis  of  their  elements.  The 
mere  statement  of  the  root  helps  very  little.  The  word 
“element,”  for  example,  has  just  been  used  by  me;  but  I  get 
little  light  as  to  its  signification  by  being  told  that  its  root  is 
elementum.  Better  tell  me  the  meaning  at  once,  and  then  give 
me  elemental,  elementary  as  derivatives.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
are  to  give  boys  effectually  the  derivatives  of  any  simple  word, 
we  must  introduce  them  to  the  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  exercise 
them  in  the  precise  signification  of  these.  This  is  far  more 
important,  and  (like  everything  that  is  important  in  education) 
far  more  interesting,  than  the  Latin  origin  of  the  word,  which 
in  itself,  and  by  itself,  is  often  barren  of  all  intellectual  nourish¬ 
ment,  except  when  it  is  part  of  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

With  words,  however,  which  are  fruitful  and  have  a  progeny, 
the  case  is  different.  To  confine  ourselves  to  words  used  by 
myself  here  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  let  us  take 
“  signification.”  It  unquestionably  is  of  great  value  in  the 


*  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  during  the  month  of  May,  1889. 


acquisition  of  the  language  to  know  the  root,  “  signum,”  a  sign, 
and,  having  understood  this,  to  build  on  this  foundation  signal, 
signify,  signification,  significant,  significance,  design,  designation, 
&c.,  resign,  resignation,  &c.,  consign,  and  so  forth.  All  these 
words  are  then  bound  together  by  a  common  root-idea,  and  are 
thus  better  remembered,  and  ever  after  more  correctly  used.  So, 
“  constitution  ” :  here  ive  have  stare,  to  stand,  and  out  of  it  we 
have  a  numerous  progeny.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  exercise  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  indispensable,  if  we  are 
to  take  possession  of  our  own  language — our  sole  vehicle  of 
expressing  our  own  thoughts,  and  understanding  the  thoughts 
of  others  ?  Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  not  to  be  given  from  text-books  and  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
but  must  arise  casually  out  of  the  daily  reading  lesson,  the  pupils 
having  note-books  in  which  they  enter  all  that  is  of  value. 
Interest  disappears  the  moment  you  leave  the  page  before  you 
and  try  to  give  a  formal  and  didactic  character  to  word-teaching, 
apart  from  the  living  use  of  language.  The  teaching,  moreover, 
is  easily  forgotten,  because  of  its  being  divorced  from  its  natural 
associ  ations. 

Synonyms  also,  for  advanced  classes,  as  in  the  appendix  to 
Whately’s  “  Logic,”  fall  under  this  section  of  method. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  while  prefixes  and  affixes  substantially 
retain  their  meanings  wherever  used,  English  words  derived 
from  the  Latin,  especially  when  they  have  come  to  us  not  directly, 
but  through  the  French,  frequently  lose  their  primary  meaning. 
But  the  fact  that  this  is  so,  or  that  the  primary  meaning  has 
acquired  connotations  in  the  course  of  daily  use,  gives  them  an 
additional  claim  on  our  attention,  and  additional  importance  as  a 
mental  training.  The  words  we  acquire  by  scientific  study  are 
like  the  words  we  acquire  through  an  object-lesson — neither 
more  nor  less.  White  is  white,  horse  is  horse,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  But  the  words  which  carry  down  through  the  ages 
the  thought  of  man,  and  not  merely  his  fact -observation,  are 
complex  in  their  nature,  subtle  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
full  of  imagination,  rich  in  history.  They  are  the  mind  of  Man 
in  an  objective  form,  and  were  we  to  substitute  for  them  the 
boasted  exactness  of  scientific  terms  we  should  destroy  our 
inheritance.  Mankind  would  have  to  begin  over  again  :  there 
would  be  nothing  left  but  the  “  prairie  value  ”  of  our  opulent 
estate. 

(2)  History  of  Words. — These  remarks  naturally  introduce  us 
to  our  second  subsidiary  expedient  under  the  head  of  method — 
the  history  of  words.  This  is  a  most  stimulating  study  for  the 
young,  especially  in  the  secondary  school  stage.  It  is  itself  a 
kind  of  historical  education,  and  calls  forth  and  cultivates  the 
imagination  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  history  of  words  is  well  handled  by  Archbishop  Trench 
in  his  well-known  book  (whether  he  is  always  accurate  or  not  is 
beside  the  present  question).  The  moral  and  intellectual  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  teaching  is  too  obvious  to  require 
more  than  mention.  Take  for  example  “idiot,”  which  means 
originally  only  a  “  private  person”;  then  a  man  either  careless 
of  public  duties  or  incompetent  to  exercise  them;  hence  a  man 
uneducated  and  with  undeveloped  intelligence  ;  finally,  an  “idiot,” 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  word.  Much  significant  instruction, 
surely,  for  the  young  citizen  here. 

So  also  many  lessons — lessons  full  of  moral  substance — may  be 
drawn  by  the  intelligent  teacher  from  such  words  as  “simple,” 
“  silly,”  “  virtue,”  “  honour,”  and  so  forth.  These  and  numerous 
other  words  illustrate  the  history  that  is  in  all  words,  save  those 
that  record  a  sense  fact.  And  yet  we  are  told  to  teach  “  things,” 
that  is  to  say,  realities  of  sense  and  not  words  in  educating  the 
young,  and  that  words  are  barren.  Why,  it  is  through  words  first 
of  all,  as  vehicles  of  things — things  of  the  mind — that  we  learn  all 
that  is  worth  learning.  Wendell  Holmes  well  says,  “By  words 
we  share  the  common  consciousness  of  the  race  which  has  shaped 
itself  in  these  symbols.”  Again,  “  Every  word  we  speak  is 
the  medal  of  a  dead  thought  or  feeling  struck  in  the  die  of  some 
human  experience.”* 

In  further  enforcing  this  teaching  of  word-history  I  cannot  do 
better  than  introduce  Archbishop  Trench  to  plead  for  it.  After 
speaking  of  “tribulation”  as  derived  primarily  from  tero,  to 
rub,  from  which  came  tribulum,  a  threshing-sledge  (which  was 
a  wooden  platform  studded  with  iron  teeth  underneath),  hence 
tribulare,  to  crush  and  oppress,  he  says  : — • 

“  This  word  some  Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  Church  appropriated 
for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth  ;  and  sorrow,  distress,  and  adversity 
being  the  appointed  means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  whatever  in  them 


*  “  Elsie  Yenner,”  Chap,  xxviii. 
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was  light,  trivial,  and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the  true,  their  chaff  from 
their  wheat,  he  therefore  called  these  sorrows  and  trials  ‘  tribulations,’ 
threshings,  that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  could 
he  no  fitting  him  for  the  heavenly  garner.  Now,  in  proof  of  my  asser¬ 
tion  that  a  single  word  is  often  a  concentrated  poem,  a  little  grain  of  pure 
gold  capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold-leaf,  I  will 
quote,  in  reference  to  this  very  word  ‘  tribulation,’  a  graceful  composition 
by  George  Wither,  a  prolific  versifier,  and  occasionally  a  poet,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  all  wrapped  up 
in  this  word,  being  from  first  to  last  only  tho  explicit  unfolding  of  the 
image  and  thought  which  this  -word  has  implicitly  given;  it  is  as 
follows ; — 

“  ‘  Till  from  the  straw  the  flail  the  corn  doth  beat, 

Until  the  chaff  be  purged  from  the  wheat, 

Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear, 

The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 

So,  till  men’s  persons  great  afflictions  touch, 

If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much, 

Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  yet 
That  value  which  in  threshing  they  may  get. 

For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God’s  corrections 
Have  threshed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections  ; 

Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  Thy  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us ; 

Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 

Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures, 

Yea,  till  His  flail  upon  us  He  doth  lay 
To  thresh  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away, 

And  leave  the  soul  uncovered ;  nay,  yet  more, 

Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 

We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire  ; 

But  then  we  shall ;  and  that  is  my  desire.’  ” 

I  may  here  aptly  interpose  the  pregnant  remark  of  Emerson — 
“  Words  are  fossii  poetry.” 

“  Great  will  be  our  gains — our  pupil’s  gain  and  ours,”  the  Archbishop 
goes  on  to  say,  p.  42,  “for  teacher  and  taught  will  for  the  most  part 
enrich  themselves  together — if,  having  these  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  lying  round  about  us,  so  far  more  precious  than  mines  of 
Californian  gold,  we  determine  that  we  shall  make  what  portion  of  them 
we  can  our  own,  that  we  shall  ask  the  words  which  we  use  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  to  say  whence  they  are  and  whither  they  tend. 
Then  shall  we  often  rub  off  the  dust  and  rust  from  what  seemed  to  us  hut 
a  common  token,  which,  as  such,  we  had  taken  and  given  a  thousand 
times  ;  but  which  now  we  shall  perceive  to  be  a  precious  coin  hearing  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  great  King ;  then  shall  we  often  stand  in 
surprise,  and  in  something  of  shame,  while  we  behold  the  great  spiritual 
realities  which  underlie  our  common  speech,  the  marvellous  truths  which 
wo  have  been  witnessing  for  in  our  words  ;  but,  it  may  be,  witnessing 
against  in  our  lives.  And  as  you  will  not  find  (for  so  I  venture  to  pro¬ 
mise)  that  this  study  of  words  will  he  a  dull  one  when  you  undertake  it 
yourselves,  as  little  need  you  fear  that  it  will  prove  dull  and  unattractive 
when  you  seek  to  make  your  own  gains  herein  gains  also  of, those  who  may 
be  hereafter  committed  to  your  charge.  Only  try  your  pupils,  and  mark  the 
kindling  of  the  eye,  the  lighting  up  of  the  countenance,  the  revival  of  the 
flagging  attention  with  which  the  humblest  lecture  upon  words,  and  upon 
the  words  especially  which  they  are  daily  using,  which  are  familiar  to  them 
at  their  play  or  at  their  church,  will  be  welcomed  by  them.  There  is  a 
sense  of  reality  about  children  which  makes  them  rejoice  to  discover  that 
there  is  also  a  reality  about  words  ;  that  they  are  not  merely  arbitrary 
signs,  but  living  powers  ;  .  .  .  not  innumerable  disconnected  atoms, 

but  growing  out  of  roots,  clustering  in  families ;  connecting  and  inter¬ 
twining  themselves  with  all  that  men  have  been  thinking  and  doing  and 
feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  now. 

“And  it  is  of  course  our  English  tongue  out  of  which  mainly  we  should 
seek  to  draw  some  of  the  hid  treasures  which  it  contains,  from  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil  which  custom  and  familiarity  have 
thrown  over  it.  We  cannot  employ  ourselves  better.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  more  help  than  will  this  to  form  an  English  heart  in  ourselves 
and  in  others.” 

(3)  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.— 1  have  already  shown  in  the 
examination  on  a  sentence  from  Herschell  how  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  in  order  to  secure  full  comprehension  of  a  passage  by  the 
pupil,  but  I  introduce  the  subject  here  again  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that,  as  boys  grow  in  years,  much  more  may  be  aimed  at 
and  accomplished  than  I  have  yet  suggested.  If  you  wish  to  see 
what  this  “  more  ”  is,  I  refer  you  to  Locke’s  “  Conduct  of  the 
Human  Understanding” — a  book  too  seldom  read  by  teachers 
and  others.  And  I  shall  here  hold  it  as  read,  and  so  save  space 
and  time. 

Paraphrasing. — To  facilitate  the  full  comprehension  of  difficult 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  the  exercise  of  paraphrasing  came 
into  general  use  in  this  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Paraphrasing  consists  in  the  turning  into  commonplace  language, 
which  “any  fellow  may  understand,”  the  verses  of  a  poet  or  the 
succinct  prose  of  Bacon  or  Browne.  A  more  detestable  exercise 


I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  impious  and  unholy  use  of  pen  and  ink. 
One  would,  of  course,  submit  to  it  as  an  unhappy  necessity  were 
there  no  other  way  of  showing  that  we  understand  an  author. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  To  paraphrase  Milton 
or  Shakespeare  is  to  turn  the  good  into  the  inferior  or  bad,  and 
to  degrade  literature.  Moreover  it  is  false.  For  the  youth  who 
has  done  it  imagines  that  his  bald  sentences  give  all  that  is  in 
the  passage  of  Milton  or  Bacon.  If  this  were  so,  then  there 
would,  alas  !  be  no  such  thing  as  literature,  no  such  thing  as  Art 
in  language.  When  all  is  done  you  have  no  longer  got  Bacon  or 
Milton,  but  only  your  much  lesser  self.  I  believe  that  this  exer¬ 
cise  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  situation. 
Teachers  were  vaguely  groping  for  some  way  of  assuring  them¬ 
selves  that  their  pupils  really  saw  their  way  through  the  organism 
of  a  piece  of  poetry — terse,  elliptical,  and  frequently  inverted  in 
the  ordo  verborum.  But  this  object  can  quite  well  be  attained  by 
a  process  which  I  would  call  “  Resolution,”  or,  to  please  those 
fond  of  big  words,  Dialysis.  It  simply  consists  in  the  writing 
out  of  the  piece  of  poetry  in  grammatical  prose  order,  supplying 
words  understood,  but  always  preserving  the  language  of  the  poet. 
This  prevents  a  boy  from  contenting  himself  with  that  vague 
knowledge  which  is  not  knowledge  at  all,  but  mere  impression 
made  by  dim  disconnected  images,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  mere 
musical  sounds  or  rhythm  of  language.  It  compels  him  to 
be  exact,  and  may,  perchance,  startle  him  for  the  first  time  into 
the  perception  that  poets,  alter  all,  talk  plain  sense,  and  so 
awaken  his  critical  faculties. 

(4)  Reading  and  Elocution. — To  read  well  is  difficult.  It  is  a 
rare  accomplishment :  nowhere  more  rare  than  among  teachers 
of  elocution. 

The  secret  of  good  reading  lies  in  the  practice  of  distinct 
articulation  (even  a  little  exaggerated)  and  deliberateness,  in  the 
case  of  very  young  children  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  sentence  read.  In  this  way  we  secure  reading  that  is 
articulate,  intelligent,  and  intelligible.  Emphasis  comes  next — 
the  emphasizing  not  merely  of  a  word,  but  of  a  clause,  so  as  to 
bring  out  its  importance  relatively  to  the  other  clauses. 

All  this  is  quite  teachable  and  attainable  in  the  lower- 
primary  stage,  and  may  be  much  improved  in  the  upper- 
primary.  But  more  than  this  we  cannot  expect  (save  where 
there  is  a  genius  for  reading),  and  we  ought  not  to  try  to 
get  more.  If  wo  call  upon  children  to  add  to  intelligi¬ 
bility  and  emphasis,  the  emotional  and  imaginative  as  dramatic 
elements,  we  at  best  secure  a  wooden  imitation  of  somebody  or 
other — a  falsetto  elocution.  Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  or 
more  offensive.  The  teacher,  however,  may  so  read  the  passage 
to  them  as  to  bring  out  its  full  meaning,  if  he  can. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  secondary  school 
stage,  we  may  begin  to  aim  at  really  good  reading.  We  shall 
finally  attain  our  aim  only  when  there  is  a  combination  of  phy¬ 
siological,  intellectual,  and  emotional  conditions,  which,  though 
not  so  rare  as  the  conditions  of  good  singing,  is  in  truth  a  gift 
of  nature.  We  may  approximate  to  it  in  a  good  many  cases, 
however.  To  begin  with,  it  is  based  on  imitation,  and  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  got  by  the  mere  imitator.  There  is  always  a  certain 
originality  in  it  which  your  elocution  master  never  respects,  but 
which  has  to  be  respected  if  we  are  not  to  call  forth  mere 
slavish  imitation  of  a  model  which  is  an  external  thing.  Good 
reading  comes  from  within.  It  is  not  acting — no,  not  even 
when  reading  a  drama.  The  reader  has  to  subordinate  himself 
to  his  author  and  let  him  speak. 

As  to  the  reading  of  ordinary  prose,  I  think  perfection  consists 
in  the  approximation  which  the  reading  makes  to  saying  the 
sentences  as  if  direct  from  yourself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  appro¬ 
priate  from  a  printed  page  what  another  says,  and  then  say  it  as 
from  yourself.  It  is  a  complex  psychological  process. 

But  all  this  about  Reading  is  intended  in  the  interests  of 
language-teaching.  For,  by  reading  well,  training  in  language  as 
the  expression  of  thought — as  a  mental  process  uttered — is  largely 
aided,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  reader,  but  of  those  who  hear 
him.  Good  class-reading  is  thus  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
imitative  processes  by  which  a  boy  acquires  language. 

Expression  of  Thought  in  Language. — Composition. 

Oral  Composition,  Transcription,  Abridgments,  Translation, 
Imitation,  Original  Composition. 

The  growth  of  mind,  if  it  is  to  be  an  effectual  growth,  must  be 
at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  language.  In  many  and  subtle 
ways  they  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  This  must  be  so,  because 
language  is  merely  the  externalizing  of  the  inner  life  of  mind. 
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(1)  Oral  Composition. — In  giving  rules  for  language-teaching 
in  the  infant  school  1  had  to  include  the  synthetic  exercise  of 
putting  words  together  so  as  to  form  sentences  as  both  an  oral 
and  a  written  exercise,  but  above  all  as  an  oral  exercise. 

I  am  not  going  here  to  repeat  what  I  then  said;  but  I  must 
assume  that  through  the  whole  period  of  education  the  rules 
which  I  laid  down  are  referred  to  and  are  daily  observed. 
Much  may  be  done  to  aid  oral  composition  by  always  re¬ 
quiring  a  complete  sentence  from  the  pupil  in  reply  to 
questions.  However  scurvily  we  adults  may  treat  our  noble 
language,  content  to  convey  our  meaning  in  any  sort  of  way,  the 
process  of  education  assuredly  demands  that  language,  simply  as 
language,  be  respected. 

(2)  Transcription. — To  make  boys  and  girls  sit  down  and  write 
out,  with  due  attention  to  distinct  writing  and  punctuation,  prose 
paragraphs  and  poems  from  celebrated  authors,  is  an  admirable 
exercise.  There,  is  no  strain  in  it.  At  all  ages,  but  especially  in 
the  earlier  years  of  language-teaching,  this  exercise  should  be 
almost  a  daily  one.  Why  should  we  dwell  on  the  many  advantages 
that  belong  to  this  practice?  Is  it  because  it  is  so  simple  that 
teachers  disdain  it?  Much  of  teaching  and  much  of  learning  is 
unnecessarily  laborious  because  teachers  will  not  do  what  is 
simple  and  natural  and  obvious. 

In  connection  with  transcription  we  naturally  mention  the 
learning  of  good  pieces  of  literature  by  heart.  It  is  these  two 
exercises,  along  with  much  intelligent  reading  and  intelligent 
conversing,  that  constitute  the  imitative  in  language-education; 
and  they  are  as  remarkable  for  not  overstraining  the  powers  of 
mind  as  they  are  for  building  up  these  powers  in  the  healthiest 
possible,  because  most  natural,  way. 

(3)  The  next  stage  in  training  to  the  expression  of  thought  is 
the  formation  and  writing  of  sentences  from  words  given,  or  in 
answer  to  some  question  naturally  arising  out  of  the  reading- 
lesson,  or  recording  some  incident  of  the  day.  Though  I  am 
opposed  to  the  early  beginning  of  formal  grammar,  I  think  that 
at  a  very  early  age,  say  eight,  the  attention  of  pupils  should  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  a  proposition  or  sentence  is  an  affirma¬ 
tion  regarding  something  or  other,  and  the  distinctions  of 
“subject”  and  “predicate”  be  taught.  By  frequently  giving 
numerous  examples  on  the  blackboard,  children  quickly  learn  this 
logical  groundwork  of  the  sentence,  and  their  knowledge  can 
then  be  used  to  correct  the  sentences  which  they  themselves  are 
required  to  write  on  their  slates.  In  this  way  they  will  very  soon 
get  a  firm  and  solid  hold  of  the  structure  of  a  sentence.  In  exa¬ 
mining  the  sentences  made,  the  teacher  should  invite  the  children 
to  inspect  each  other’s  productions,  and  he  should  always  select 
some  sentence  shown  up  to  him  which  contains  a  typical  blunder, 
and  place  it  on  the  blackboard  for  the  criticism  of  the  class. 
It  is  well  also  to  select  the  sentence  which  he  considers  the 
best  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  if  he  can  improve  on 
it  himself  to  do  so  there  and  then. 

In  all  such  lessons  Composition  text-books  are  to  be  avoided. 
They  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  hurtful.  Children  should 
learn  to  express  themselves  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
reading-lessons  and  history  and  geography.  Exercises  should 
always  arise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  t lie  day’s  work.  The 
moment  we  formulate  processes  in  a  text-book  and  give  the  book 
to  the  children,  the  formal,  pedantic,  and  formidable  aspect  of 
the  subject  frightens  the  pupil,  and  misleads  him  into  the  notion 
that  he  is  required  to  do  something  very  hard  and  uninteresting. 
The  elements  of  composition  should  be  acquired  without  the 
children  knowing  that  they  are  acquiring  them.  It  is  a  most 
natural  exercise.* 

(4)  Abridgment  and  Narrative-Writing. — The  next  stage  is  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  write  consecutive  sentences  which  contain 
an  abridgment  of  the  day’s  reading-lesson,  or  of  the  lesson  in 
geography  or  history,  or  which  reproduce  something  read  to 
them.  The  stories  read  should,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  upper¬ 
primary  period,  be  “  iEsop’s  Fables,”  and  this  class  of  books. 
This  for  many  obvious  reasons  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you  by  giving  in  detail.  In  order  to  compel  the  children 
to  see  when  they  have  made  a  complete  sentence,  each 
sentence  should  be  written  for  a  time  as  a  separate  paragraph. 
This  abridgment  and  reproduction  takes  the  form  of  precis¬ 
writing  in  the  secondary  stage;  and  by  precis-writing  1  mean 
the  reproduction  of  some  historical  narrative  or  some  report 
so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  its  leading  points  logically,  and 
clearly,  and  briefly. 

*  The  teacher  should  have  one  or  two  text-books  for  his  own  private 
guidance. 


(5)  Translation. — During  the  secondary  stage  of  education,  and 
indeed  also  in  the  last  year  of  the  upper-primary,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  for  the 
purposes  of  English  composition.  The  day’s  lesson  should  be 
written  out  in  good  English.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
exercise  so  useful  as  this  for  giving  a  command  of  the  native 
tongue.  In  the  first  place,  the  materials  are  provided  and  the 
pupil  has  simply  to  think  of  the  language  he  shall  use.  In  the 
second  place,  the  language  to  be  used  is  suggested.  In  the  third 
place,  the  contrast  between  the  foreign  and  the  vernacular  comes 
into  prominence  and  compels  attention  to  the  comparison  of  the 
two,  thereby  giving  that  consciousness  of  language  which  it  is 
one  of  our  aims  to  give.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  different  turn 
of  expression  which  must  be  resorted  to,  when  translating  into 
the  vernacular,  leads  the  pupil  to  iveigh  words  and  phrases  and 
idioms,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  right  and  wrong,  the  better  and 
the  worse.  Thus  not  only  is  his  range  of  English  extended,  but 
the  critical  faculty,  as  applied  to  language,  is  cultivated.  The 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  judgment,  is  exercised. 

(6)  Imitation. — About  the  close  of  the  secondary  stage  it  may 
not  be  a  bad  exercise  to  require  youths  to  read  a  good  deal  of  an 
author,  such,  say,  as  Addison,  or  Macaulay,  or  Burke,  and  to 
write  on  some  subject  in  their  style.  But  1  cannot  attach  much 
importance  to  this  exercise,  though  it  had  a  leading  place  in  the 
rhetorical  schools  of  the  ancients.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  am 
disposed  to  think-  that  a  youth  who  means  to  acquire  style,  in 
addition  to  grammar,  should  select  a  good  author,  and  write  in 
imitation  of  him. 

(6)  Original  Essays. — Original  essays  on  subjects  prescribed, 
that  is  to  say,  themes,  may  be  begun  as  early  as  the  upper-primary 
period  if  you  confine  the  subjects  to  a  narrative  of  what  has  been 
experienced,  or  to  a  description  of  something  which  has  been  seen. 
Abstract  subjects,  such  as  Patience,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  so 
forth,  are  wholly  out  of  place,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  till  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the  earliest,  and,  even  then,  they  should 
be  written  on  the  basis  of  essays  by  good  writers  on  the  same 
subject.  They  thus  become  essentially  reproduction,  and  are 
harmless.  They  are  also  useful  in  so  far  as  they  enable 
boys  to  try  to  fly  with  their  own  wings,  and  if  they  should 
fall,  they  fall  much  to  their  own  advantage,  and  not,  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.  Letter-writing,  giving  an  imagi¬ 
nary  account  of  a  journey,  is  a  useful  form  of  original  com¬ 
position,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  leave 
even  a  primary  school  without  being  taught  to  use  the  ordinary 
forms  of  business  or  social  correspondence. 

But  whatever  is  done,  let  it  always  arise  out  of  the  daily  work 
and  occupations,  and  be  natural  and  not  forced.  And  always 
remember  that  it  is  by  the  extensive  and  critical  reading  of  good 
authors,  chiefly,  that  we  get  possession  of  our  own  or  any  other 
language.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  language, 
or  anything  else,  till  we  can  use  it ;  but  we  must  first  have  the 
language  to  use  :  and  this  we  shall  never  get  out  of  the  miserable 
scraps  read  in  school,  even  when  supplemented  by  boys’  books  of 
adventure. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  language-instruction  in  its  Formal  or 
Abstract  character,  i.e.,  as  Grammar. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT  PARIS. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Towards  the  end  of  1888  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  as  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Exhibition  of  Paris, 
announced  a  Congres  International  de  V Enseignement  Primaire, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  organisation  to  draw  up  regulations. 
The  committee  fixed  the  date  of  the  Congress  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  of  August,  and  invited  (1)  foreign  delegates  ;  (2)  delegates 
elected  by  their  colleagues  in  numerical  proportions  named,  to 
represent  masters,  mistresses,  directors,  professors,  and  inspec¬ 
tors  engaged  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  and  normal 
schools  in  France  and  the  colonies  ;  (3)  general  inspectors  and 
others  officially  connected  with  education. 

The  Congress  was  held  in  the  amphitheati’e  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  adjacent  rooms.  It  appeared  as  a  fitting  prolongation  of  an 
interesting  function,  namely,  the  inauguration  of  the  New  Sor¬ 
bonne  by  President  Carnot  as  the  part  first  completed  of  the 
new  University  of  Paris. 

The  old  Sorbonne  owed  its  origin  to  Robert  de  Sorbon,  who 
was  born  in  1201,  and  died  in  1274.  This  Robert  was  of  humble 
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origin,  and  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  the  “fils  cle  villain  et 
de  villaine.”  Being  fond  of  study  he  took  up  his  abode  with  other 
poor  scholars  who  even  at  that  date  attended  the  colleges  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  He  succeeded  in  his  studies,  and  obtained  a 
doctor’s  hat.  He  then  became  a  priest  and  rose  in  the  favour  of 
Louis  IX.  He  soon  showed  himself  full  of  solicitude  for  the  poor 
students  whose  difficulties  and  privations  he  knew  so  well,  and 
set  to  work  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  He  instituted  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  “  secular  ecclesiastics,”  who,  working  in  groups,  gave 
gratuitous  instruction  to  poor  students.  Louis  IX.  approved 
of  the  benevolent  effort,  and  granted  a  charter  “ceding  to  Master 
Robert  de  Sorbon  as  a  dwelling  for  poor  scholars  a  house  and 
stables  which  had  belonged  to  one  Jean  d’Orleaus.”  On  this  site 
Robert  founded  his  college. 

While  London  has  been  considering  whether  or  not  it  shall 
have  a  University,  Paris  has  been  at  work  reconstituting  and 
enlarging  its  own.  As  far  back  as  1855  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
the  sombre  pile  of  the  old  Sorbonne ;  but  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  the  State  resolved  to  take  in  additional  ground,  and  to  give 
to  the  University  a  building  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  day, 
and  in  style  and  character  worthy  of  its  purpose.  A  grant  of 
nearly  a  million  pounds  (22  million  francs)  was  made,  and  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1885. 

The  new  Sorbonne  will,  when  completed,  cover  about  6!4  acres 
in  a  rectangle  bounded  by  the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Rue  Saint- 
Jacqnes,  Rue  Civjas,  and  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne.  It  will  comprise 
three  parts,  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  The  third  part  is  not  yet  commenced, 
the  second  is  in  progress,  and  the  first,  namely,  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  is  comjdeted,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  August. 
The  Academy  is  an  immense  square  building  with  a  colossal 
fat^ade  in  the  Rue  des  Ecoles.  It  opens  into  a  circular  vestibule 
in  which  are  statues  of  Homer  and  Archimedes,  and  from  which 
two  grand  staircases  rise,  leading  to  a  vast  gallery  adorned  with 
paintings  representing  the  history  of  progress  of  learning  in 
France,  on  the  left  the  Sciences,  from  Vincent  de  Beauvais  to 
Francois  Arago  ;  on  the  right,  Letters  from  the  days  of  Abelard 
to  those  of  Renan.  From  this  gallery  open  the  various  council 
chambers. 

The  most  remarkable  room  in  the  building  is  the  amphitheatre, 
which  will  accommodate  an  assembly  of  over  3,000  persons.  Tt 
would  take  long  to  describe  the  decorations  and  arrangements 
for  comfort  in  this  grand  amphitheatre.  Light,  sound,  and  ven¬ 
tilation  have  been  considered  on  all  sides.  The  light  comes 
through  a  transparent  roof — in  the  daytime  from  the  lantern 
above,  and  in  the  evening  from  lights  between  the  transparent 
roof  and  the  lantern.  Plot  or  cold  air,  as  required,  can  be  turned 
on  beneath  each  seat,  so  that  an  even  temperature  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  was  in  this  amphitheatre  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
inauguration  took  place.  The  Congress  was  held  in  the  older 
buildings,  which  still  occupy  the  site  which  is  to  be  covered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  received  the  delegates  on 
Sunday,  August  11th;  he  opened  the  Congress  on  Monday,  the 
12th,  presided  over  the  concluding  sitting  on  the  16th,  gave  a 
dinner  in  the  Salons  of  the  Ministry  in  honour  of  the  foreign 
members  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  16th,  and  held  a  general 
reception  afterwards. 

Although  the  questions  propounded  were  of  general  importance 
and  the  discussions  were  always  vigorous,  and  often  heated,  and 
even  turbulent,  the  daily  papers  took  little  notice  of  them,  thus 
showing  a  marked  difference  between  the  Press  of  France  and  that 
of  this  country.  The  only  reference  we  noticed  in  any  paper  to  the 
operations  of  the  Congress  was  the  following  : — “  Ce  soir,  a  neuf 
lieures  et  domic,  M.  Fallieres  offrira,  dans  les  salons  du  ministere 
de  l’instruction  publique,  tin  punch  aux  membres  du  Congres  de 
1 ’instruction  primaire  et  secondaire.”  M.  Fallieres,  in  his 
speeches  and  conversations,  produces  the  impression  of  being 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  profession.  He  is  only  in 
his  forty-eighth  year;  he  has  been  member  of  several  Governments 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  once,  on  M.  Sadi  Carnot’s  becoming 
President,  he  was  charged  by  the  President  to  form  a  Ministry. 
In  February  of  this  year  he  became  again  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  choosing  this  portfolio  in  preference  to  others 
because  of  his  liking  for  the  work. 

I  he  President  of  the  Congress  was  M.  Greard,  member  of  the 
Institute  and  Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  a  man  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body.  M. 
Greard  was  born  in  1828;  he  entered  a  normal  school  in  1849,  and 
on  leaving  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  Lycee  of  Metz, 
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then  at  Versailles,  and  then  at  Paris.  In  1866  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  his  thesis  on  Plutarc  written  on 
that  occasion  is  considered  a  gem  on  classical  antiquity.  He  was 
then  made  Director  of  Primary  Instruction  for  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  immediately  set  about  organising  elementary 
education  in  his  department,  and  his  scheme  has  been  adopted 
for  the  whole  of  France.  He  was  subsequently  made  Inspector- 
General  for  secondary  schools,  and  in  1879  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  Univer¬ 
sity  reform,  and  although  this  naturally  moves  slower  than  that 
of  primary  education,  yet  M.  Greard  has  here  also  succeeded  in 
securing  the  approval  and  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
M.  F.  Sarcey,  an  able  critic,  says  of  him  that  he  is  “  the  most 
illustrious  representative  of  an  order  of  ideas  which  is  gaining  a 
higher  and  higher  place  in  public  opinion,  namely,  ideas  included 
under  the  title  of  pedagogju  M.  Greard  has  written  on  primary 
and  secondary  education,  and  his  reports  and  memoirs  are  chefs - 
d' oeuvre  of  high  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  of  practical  common 
sense,  and,  I  must  add  further,  of  style.”  M.  Ferry  said  of  M. 
Greard,  “  Je  l’appelle  volontiers  le  premier  instituteur  de  France.” 
Such  is  the  President  of  the  Congress.  Another  man  to  whose 
unostentatious  administrative  ability  the  success  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Congress  is  due  deserves  mention  here,  namely, 
M.  Ferdinand  Edouard  Buisson.  M.  Buisson,  who  was  the  son  of 
Protestant  parents,  after  completing  his  education  at  Paris,  went 
to  Switzerland,  and  from  1866  to  1870  was  professor  at  Neuchatel. 
While  here  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  religious 
questions.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  M.  Jules  Simon 
Inspector  of  Schools,  but  the  opposition  of  the  clerical  party, 
particularly  of  the  Bishop  Dupanloup,  caused  the  appointment 
to  be  withdrawn.  His  report  on  the  Education  Section  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in 
1876,  attracted  much  notice,  and  in  1879  he  was  called  by  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  direction  of 
primary  education.  Since  1879  M.  Buisson,  as  permanent  director 
attached  to  the  Education  Department,  has  been  the  adviser  and 
co-worker  of  the  different  Ministers  who  have  in  succession  taken 
charge  of  this  department.  He  has  thus  assisted  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  past  ten  years  on  public  instruction,  and  is  the  chief 
author  of  the  programmes  and  circulars  which  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  effect  to  that  legislation.  As  Vice-President  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  in  his  position  of  Director  of  Primary 
Education,  he  has  brought  his  administrative  ability  and 
experience  to  the  service  of  the  members,  and  it  is  due  to  him 
that  their  labours  proceeded  so  smoothly  and  successfully. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  more  minutely  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  and  the  lessons  they  convey.  The  three  general 
subjects  proposed  were  :  (1)  Technical  and  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Primary  Schools,  (2)  The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Work  of 
Education,  (3)  The  Training  of  Teachers.  These  questions  were 
discussed  in  three  separate  sections,  each  presided  over  by  its 
own  elected  president.  Resolutions  were  formulated  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  whole  Congress,  and  then  in  two  general  sittings 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Greard  the  resolutions  were  submitted, 
discussed,  aud  voted  on. 

After  the  discussions  in  the  sections,  the  third  of  these  questions 
was  dealt  with  first  in  the  general  sitting  of  Wednesday,  aud  the 
twelve  hundred  members  present  were  upon  some  points  very 
evenly  divided.  On  the  question  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Practising  School,  the  inspectors  and  the  teachers  were  mani¬ 
festly  on  opposite  sides.  The  resolutions  ultimately  arrived  at 
were  the  following:  —  First,  a  practising  school  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  normal  school;  second,  the  practising  school 
should  be  annexed  to  the  normal  school,  as  is  at  present  the 
custom.  A  very  large  minority,  however,  on  this  point  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment  of  M.  Letrait,  to  the  effect  that  any 
school  whatever  in  the  town  may  be  selected  for  the  practising 
school ;  third,  the  practising  school  shall  be  of  the  type  of 
school  which  is  most  common  in  the  department  where  the 
teachers  will,  after  the  completion  of  their  training,  have  to 
work.  This  was  an  amendment  to  a  proposition  giving  to  the 
training  school  a  special  organisation.  Fourth,  the  headmasters 
of  the  practising  schools  should  be  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  of  the  masters  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  it  should  be  a  condition  that  to  qualify  for 
candidature  for  the  normal  practising  school,  a  master  should 
have  been  at  least  five  years  in  charge  of  an  ordinary  public 
elementary  school.  Other  points,  such  as  the  title  of  the  head¬ 
master,  his  independence  of  action,  his  rank  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  training  college,  and  the  staff  which  should  support  him, 
all  aroused  fierce  and  turbulent  discussions  without  being  settled 
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by  decisive  vote.  The  second  question,  namely,  the  part  which 
women  should  take  in  primary  education  as  teachers,  mistresses, 
and  inspectors,  aroused  much  heat  and  feeling.  The  questions 
were  somewhat  prejudiced  by  the  indiscretion  of  some  of  the 
advocates  in  favour  of  women,  who  lapsed  into  general  arguments 
not  only  on  the  aptitude  of  women  for  teaching,  but  also  their 
equality  with  men  as  regards  capacity  ;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
that  women  should  be  made  inspectors  of  schools,  a  very  decided 
fear  seemed  to  come  over  the  majority  of  male  members  that  the 
motion  tended  to  place  in  jeopardy  an  occupation  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  men,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  received  with  un¬ 
compromising  hostility.  The  question  of  mixed  schools  was 
discussed  apparently  with  the  same  feeling,  and  what  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  called  the  “sentiment  du  pays”  was  against  mixed 
schools  and  the  employment  of  women  in  these  schools.  The 
cause  of  the  women  was  so  far  waning  that  one  of  the  proposers 
of  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  men  and 
women  teachers  in  mixed  schools  admitted  that  the  women 
teachers,  where  there  was  a  master,  should  be  relatives  of  the 
master.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  stepped  to  the 
Tribune  in  the  defence  of  women,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
discussion  to  a  higher  level.  He  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and 
an  effect  greater  than  we  have  ever  noticed  when  we  have  heard 
him  speaking  in  English.  At  the  beginning  of  his  address,  when 
he  declared  that  the  moral  tone  in  mixed  schools  in  England 
was  at  least  as  high  as  that  in  any  other  schools,  his  statement 
was  received  with  what  might  be  called  a  sensation  of  incre¬ 
dulity  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  he  had  brought  the  meeting  into 
perfect  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
return  of  indiscretion  in  the  next  speaker,  the  vote  would  have 
gone  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  women.  We  shall  reserve 
the  further  account  of  these  interesting  discussions,  particularly 
that  on  the  first  question,  viz.,  Under  what  form  and  in  what 
proportion  should  professional,  technical,  or  commercial  instruc¬ 
tion  be  given  in  primary  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  and  in 
normal  schools  ?  We  shall  also  give  some  account  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  Fontenay-aux-Roses  and  Saint-Cloud,  which  were  visited 
as  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Congress. 

(To  be  continued ,) 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  somewhat  difficult  task  of  keeping  a  discussion  on 
educational  subjects  among  teachers  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  within  the  prescribed  limits  was  accomplished  at  the 
Paris  Congress  by  a  set  of  admirable  reports  drawn  up  before¬ 
hand  by  members  of  the  organizing  committee.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  five  questions  proposed  were  concerned  with  method 
in  girls’  schools,  and  the  means  of  facilitating  study  abroad 
during  the  student’s  undergraduate  life. 

As  far  as  a  stranger  could  judge,  the  general  level  of  scientific 
attainment  in  French  schools  for  girls  is  below  that  of  ours. 
The  elements  of  algebra  were  considered  necessary  mainly  as  a 
means  of  simplifying  some  of  the  processes  in  arithmetic. 
Geometry  was  to  be  taught  purely  for  its  value  in  the  training 
of  the  intellect,  with  as  early  an  application  as  possible  to 
exercises  on  the  proposition.  The  elements  of  physics  and 
chemistry  were  to  be  treated  purely  experimentally.  By  the 
side  of  these  were  placed  natural  science  and  cosmography; 
picturesque  in  the  lower  classes,  and  mathematical  in  the  higher. 
The  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  naturally 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate  in  which  views  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  were  expressed.  Miss  Beale,  Miss  Buss, 
and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  represented  the  English  section,  which 
was  miserably  deficient  in  point  of  numbers.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  begin  a  foreign  language  as  early  as  possible,  at  the 
age  of  8  or  9,  the  instruction  being  almost  entirely  oral.  After 
the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge  in  the  mother-tongue  had 
been  acquired,  say  at  12  or  13,  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  syntax  could  begin.  Particular  insistance  was 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  making  the  teaching  both  practical  and 
theoretical.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Widgery  to  the  effect  that  a 
knowledge  of  phonetics  was  necessary  for  the  teacher  was 
accepted. 

The  question  of  Latin  came  in  rather  a  disguised  form,  under 
the  report  on  the  various  forms  of  secondary  education  :  what, 
weight  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
science  ?  The  President,  M.  Greard,  the  Yice-Rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  leading  writer  on  education  in 
France,  considered  three  types  necessary.  After  an  animated 


discussion,  mainly  on  the  proper  terms  to  use,  these  three  were 
baptised  with  more  accuracy  than  elegance :  1st,  Greco-Latin 
classical  education  ;  2nd,  Latin  humanities  ;  3rd,  modern 
secondary  education.  The  proposal  to  do  away  with  Latin  in 
favour  of  Greek  was  held  to  be  impracticable.  For  romance 
countries  this  is  obviously  true ;  but  whether  Teutonic  nations 
might  not  follow  such  a  course  remains  a  question  worth  discuss¬ 
ing.  For  the  modern  type  Latin  was  ruled  out  altogether,  a 
motion  to  make  the  subject  optional  being  promptly  negatived. 
An  interesting  pendant  was  the  insistance  on  the  necessity  of 
science  for  all  three  types,  the  amount,  of  course,  in  the  classical 
school  being  relatively  small. 

In  the  report  the  words  “  literary  in  a  large  degree  ”  gave  rise 
to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  a  brilliant  speech  was  made  by 
M.  Chappuis,  the  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  on  the  value 
of  the  literary  spirit.  Finally  it  was  determined  to  alter  the 
wording  into  “  literary  and  scientific,”  both  being  placed  on  an 
equal  footing.  A  supplementary  motion  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley 
to  make  the  teaching  in  the  lower  classes  practical,  and  in  the 
higher  literary,  was  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  proper  form  of  the  examination 
intermediate  between  school  and  university  was  not  advanced  far 
towards  a  solution.  In  France  the  Baccalaureat  has  been  attacked 
from  many  quarters,  mainly  because  it  completely  ignores  the 
student’s  training,  a  criticism  to  which  our  own  matriculations 
are  open.  In  Germany  the  examination  takes  jalace  in  the  school 
in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  and  the  pupil’s  previous  industry 
counts.  So  many  difficulties,  however,  of  apolitical  and  administra¬ 
tive  nature  lie  in  the  way  of  a  practical  reform,  that  the  Congress 
went  no  further  than  to  assert  the  need  for  some  intermediate 
examination. 

A  similar  difficulty  attended  the  discussion  on  the  place  to  be 
assigned  in  the  University  curriculum  to  social  and  economic 
science.  Here,  again,  the  free  and  pliant  constitution  of  the 
German  Universities  gave  them  the  leading  place  in  Europe. 
Under  the  head  of  “  philosophy,”  new  ideas  and  theories  found  a 
ready  expression.  Whereas  in  France  the  science  would  have  to 
be  made  into  a  separate  faculty,  or  some  section,  say  of  law, 
would  have  to  be  widened  to  admit  it.  The  Congress  contented 
itself  with  stating  that  the  science  deserved  greater  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  University. 

A  truly  international  question  was  touched  on  in  the  question 
of  the  equivalency  of  degrees.  With  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
feeling,  all  the  speakers  deprecated  the  existence  of  the  present 
barriers  that  prevent  a  student  from  studying  or  obtaining 
degrees  abroad.  To  determine  the  exact  relative  value  of  the 
different  diplomas  granted  by  so  many  different  bodies  was 
obviously  impossible,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a  grade  in  one 
University  should  not  free  a  student  for  the  corresponding  lower 
grades  in  another.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  Law  or  Medicine, 
the  possession  of  a  foreign  degree  would  be  of  a  purely  scientific 
value  ;  it  would  confer  no  right  to  practise. 

The  Congress  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  following 
resolutions : — 1.  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  and  establish  the 
international  equivalence  of  certificates  necessary  for  proceeding 
to  a  University.  2.  It  is  desirable,  as  an  international  custom,  to 
permit  students  of  Law  to  pass  a  part  of  their  time  at  a  foreign 
University.  3.  It  is  desirable  after  the  production  of  the  proper 
certificates  to  admit  their  international  equivalence  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  as  a  condition  for  taking  a  higher  degree. 

After  an  admirable  summing-up  from  the  President,  followed 
by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
reluctantly  separated. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

Max  O’Rell,  in  his  new  book,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  gives 
the  following  somewhat  cynical  reminiscence  of  “  school  life  in 
France  ” 

‘  ‘  Winter  and  summer  the  French  schoolboy  rises  at  five  in  the 
morning ;  or,  rather,  he  is  supposed  to  do  so.  The  first  hell  rings  at 
5  a.m.,  to  tell  him  he  is  to  get  up  ;  a  second  rings  at  5.25,  to  inform  him 
that  in  five  minutes  he  must  he  down  ;  and  a  third  bell,  at  5.30,  enjoins 
him  to  leave  the  dormitory.  Of  course  he  rises  at  5.25,  puts  on  his 
clothes  with  prodigious  rapidity,  gives  himself  a  dry  polish,  d  la  Squecrs, 
with  a  towel,  or  more  often  with  his  knuckles,  and  is  quite  ready  at  5.30 
to  go  down  to  the  study-room.  From  this  you  will  easily  infer  that  a 
pint  of  water  goes  a  long  way  in  a  dormitory  of  sixty  French  hoys.  In 
the  study-room,  under  the  supervision  of  an  usher,  called  pion,  and  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-by,  he  prepares  his  lessons  for  the 
professors  till  7.50.  Breakfast  is  ready  at  eight.  Considering  what  the 
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menu  of  this  repast  consists  of,  I  have  always  wondered  how  it  could  take 
the  cook  so  long  to  get  it  ready.  During  the  free  ten  minutes  that 
precede  breakfast  time,  a  few  hoys  go  and  have  a  wash.  These  go  by  the 
name  of  aristos  (aristocrats). 

“  The  three  meals  of  the  day  hear  the  grand  names  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Breakfast  consists  of  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  large 
piece  of  bread.  Most  boys  keep  chocolate  or  jam,  or  buy  some  of  the 
porter,  to  eat  with  their  bread.  At  8.30  they  have  to  be  in  their  re¬ 
spective  class-rooms  with  their  masters.  The  class  lasts  two  hours,  after 
which  they  return  to  the  study-room  to  prepare  until  twelve  for  the 
afternoon  class.  From  twelve  to  one  they  dine  and  play.  Both  these 
words  would  convey  to  an  English  mind  a  meaning  that  it  has  not  in 
French. 

“  The  dinner  generally  consists  of  stews  and  vegetables  swimming  in 
mysterious  sauces.  The  bread  is  ad  libitum.  When  a  boy  has  finished 
his  piece,  he  holds  up  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  is  ready  for  another.  A 
man  holding  a  basket  full  of  cut  loaves  is  stationed  in  such  a  position  as 
will  allow  him  to  fill  all  those  pairs  of  empty  hands  as  fast  as  they  are 
put  up.  He  flings,  the  boys  catch ;  it  is  quite  a  dexterous  game,  I  assure 
you.  If  a  boy  misse3  the  piece  intended  for  him,  his  neighbour  not 
unfrequently  catches  and  pockets  it,  partly  as  a  precaution  against 
possible  pangs  of  hunger  before  the  next  meal,  partly  for  the  love  of 
disobeying  the  rul  s,  one  of  which  enacts  that  no  food  shall  be  pocketed. 
The  drink  is  called  abondance,  and  is  made  up  of  a  good  tablespoonful  of 
wine  in  a  decanter  of  water. 

“As  for  play,  it  has  to  take  place  in  a  more  or  less  large  yard,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  walls,  very  much  like  a  prison  walk.  Hot  a  tree,  not  a 
blade  of  grass  to  be  seen ;  a  mere  gravelled  yard,  nothing  more.  There 
the  boys  walk  two  by  two,  or  in  larger  groups — the  big  ones  talking 
politics  and  smoking  cigarettes  inside  their  coats  while  the  usher  is  at  a 
distance ;  the  little  ones  indulging  in  a  game  of  top  or  marbles  in  one  of 
the  corners.  At  one  o’clock  they  are  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  study- 
room  till  two,  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  aftornoon  class,  which  lasts 
till  four  o’clock.  On  leaving  the  masters,  to  be  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  ushers,  they  each  receive  at  four  a  piece  of  bread,  which  they 
are  allowed  to  eat  in  the  yard  with  whatever  relish  they  may  possess. 
They  play  till  5.30,  when  they  return  to  the  study-room  to  do  their 
lessons  for  the  following  day.  At  eight  o’clock  supper  is  ready.  To 
this,  like  to  all  their  other  meals,  they  go  two  by  two,  after  having 
previously  all  formed  into  ranks  in  the  yard.  The  supper  consists  of 
boiled  beef,  or  a  course  or  two  of  vegetables ;  sometimes  an  apple  or  a 
few  cherries,  according  to  the  season,  brighten  the  not  very  festive  board. 
In  my  time  cherries  were  the  most  popular  dessert ;  after  having  refreshed 
the  inner  boy,  it  provided  him  with  missiles,  which  were  turned  to  good 
account  on  the  spot,  when  the  usher  had  his  back  turned.  For  drink, 
the  mixture  as  before.  After  this  frugal  repast,  the  boys  repair,  two  by 
two,  to  their  respective  dormitories.  Those  who  care  to  indulge  in  a 
little  washing  may  do  so  before  going  to  bed,  so  as  to  be  clean  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  I  say  ‘  those  who  care,’  for  never  will  an  usher  make  a  remark 
to  a  French  boy  over  twelve  (when  he  is  no  longer  under  the  supervision 
of  a  matron)  because  he  is  dirty,  not  even  in  the  refectory.  Provided  he 
has  a  cravat  on,  nobody  will  scold  him  for  having  a  dirty  neck.  If 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  the  French  schoolboy  is  most  ungodly. 

“  On  Thursday  he  gets  a  holiday — that  is  to  say,  that  no  class  is  held ; 
but  he  has  to  be  in  the  study-room  the  whole  morning  and  evening.  In 
the  afternoon  he  goes  for  a  walk.  Here,  again,  an  Englishman  would 
not  understand,  without  some  explanation,  what  is  meant  by  the  French 
schoolboy’s  walk.  The  college  is  divided  into  big,  middle,  and  small 
boys.  Each  division  is  formed  into  ranks,  and  thus,  two  by  two,  accom¬ 
panied  by  ushers,  the  boys  are  marched  through  the  streets.  Silence  is 
compulsory  while  in  town,  and  the  ranks  are  not  to  be  broken  until  the 
little  battalion  has  reached  the  country.  There  they  can  play,  walk,  or 
sit  on  the  grass,  under  the  eyes  of  the  ushers,  for  an  hour  or  two,  when 
the  ranks  are  formed  again,  and  they  are  marched  back  to  what  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  their  barracks,  not  to  say  their  prison.  On 
Sundays  the  boy  who  has  his  parents  or  guardian  in  town  is  allowed  to 
go  home  for  the  day,  if  he  is  not  kept  in  for  one  of  those  thousand  and 
one  petty  offences  invented  at  pleasure  by  the  ushers  and  their  supporters. 
On  leaving  school  on  Sunday  morning  he  receives  an  exeat,  on  which  the 
hour  of  his  departure  is  marked,  and  the  parents  are  to  write  on  it  at 
■^vhat  time  he  has  reached  home.  He  has  to  be  back  at  school  at  10  p.m. 
punctually,  and  again  his  parents  have  to  write  on  the  exeat  at  what 
time  he  left  their  house.  He  generally  returns  on  Sunday  night  in  a 
comatose  state,  and  the  home  fare  tells  sadly  on  the  work  he  does  on 
Mondays.  He  gets  fewer  holidays  than  the  more  fortunate  British 
schoolboy :  two  months  in  the  summer,  two  or  three  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  at  Easter.  Such  is 
the  happy  life  that  boys  lead  in  French  public  schools.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  gay  philosophy  in  the  French  mind,  and  the  close 
friendship  that  springs  up  between  the  schoolboys,  and  their  esprit  de 
corps,  help  them  to  endure  this  secluded  life  of  hardship  and  privation.” 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. 
Erratum  in  Class  List  (Midsummer,  1889.) 
Associateship. — for  W.  0.  Payne,  read  W.  H.  Payne, 
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Key,  compiled  by  G,  A.  Schrumpf,  University  of  France.  5s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 

Idioms.  For  the  use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Schools,  Local  and 
other  Examinations.  Second  Edition. 

“A  most  useful  and  learned  book.” — Professor  Kennedy. 

Key,  compiled  by  P.  HEBBLErnwAiTE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Classical  Lecturer, 
University  College,  Liverpool.  6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by  R.  J.  Morich, 

Manchester  Grammar  School. 

“  Distinctly  the  best  book  of  its  kind.”—  Chief  Modern  Master,  Merchant 
Taylors’  School. 

“  The  most  useful  book  of  its  kind  for  students.”—  T.  H.  Hitter,  Cooper’s  Hill. 
Key,  compiled  by  G.  A.  Schruhpp.  5s. 

Greek  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 

Idioms. 

“  Teachers  will  certainly  find  them  very  useful.”— Sped  a  tor. 

“Very  useful.”— Saturday  Review. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by 

C.  H.  Spence,  M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College. 

“  Mr.  Spence’s  questions  are  sensible  and  suggestive.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“The  questions  are  decidedly  good.  We  heartily  commend  these  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers.”— Private  Schoolmaster. 

Science  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 

In  Three  Volumes— 

Part  I.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  [ Just  published. 

Part  II.  Physics  (Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity). 

[In  the  press. 

Part  III,  Biology  and  Geology.  [In  the  press. 

General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers.  Compiled  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping.  Set  at  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  Society  of  Arts,  and  other  Examinations.  With  Preliminary  Exercises. 
Collected  and  written  by  J.  T.  Medhuest,  F.  S.  Accts.  and  Auditors,  and 
Lecturer  at  City  of  London  College.  3s. 

English  Literature,  Questions  for  Examination  in. 

Chiefly  collected  from  College  Papers  set  at  Cambridge.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  on  the  Study  of  English.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Siceat,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  University.  Second  Edition, 
Revised. 

Arithmetic,  Examination  Papers  in.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul's  School.  [Key,  5s.  ( immediately ). 

Contents  :— 140  Papers,  each  containing  seven  straightforward  questions  ; 
and  a  collection  of  357  more  difficult  problems.  By  combining  one  of  the 
papers  With  a  few  selected  problems,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  form  an  exami¬ 
nation  paper  of  any  length,  and  of  any  degree  of  difficulty  that  may  be 
required.  Arithmetic  Papers  set  at  some  of  the  most  recent’ Examinations 
are  appended. 

Trigonometry,  Examination  Papers  in.  By  G.  H.  Ward, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  In  the  press. 

[Key  preparing. 
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MESSRS.  GINN  &  COMPY.’S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 

This  series  includes  such  works  as  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  ABABIAN  NIGHTS, 
LAMB'S  TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE,  LAMB’S  ADVENTURES  of  ULYSSES, 
several  of  SCOTT'S  NOVELS  with  Introductions  by  MissYoNGE,  and  other  volumes 
suitable  for  reading  circles  and  schools.  The  special  features  are  large  clear  type 
and  good  paper.  The  volumes  are  bound  either  in  cloth  or  boards,  at  prices  varying 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  illustrated. 

HUDSON’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  this  edition  each  Play  is  issued  separately,  with  suitable  Notes  and  Introduc¬ 
tions.  Paper  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Od.  The  type  is  clear  and  bold,  and  the  Notes 
are  such  as  to  interest  the  student  in  Shakespeare  as  a  master  of  English  literature 
rather  than  to  burden  him  with  excessive  philological  explanations.  (For  School 
use  it  has  been  pronounced  the  best  in  the  market.) 

MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Smith,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Camp 
Hill,  Birmingham.  This  volume  includes  sustained  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Dumas,  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo  (by  special  permission),  Gautier,  and  the  Countess  de 
Segur  (by  special  permission) .  Another  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  HELPS 
FOR  COMPOSITION,  with  Exercises  based  upon  the  French  Extracts  with  altered 
constructions.  The  third  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Notes  upon  the  Text. 

H Just  ready. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  This  book  is  based  upon  the  original  American  edition  of  Williams,  largely 
re-written  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  English  Schools.  Its  special  feature 
consists  in  constantly  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  prove  that  he  understands  what  he 
is  being  taught  by  means  of  Question  and  Experiment.  There  are  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Mr.  Lascelles  is  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  to  Professor  Tilden,  Dr. 
Loewy,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  experienced  teachers  of  Chemistry. 

[Just  ready. 

THE  BEGINNER’S  LATIN  BOOK 

Has  now  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 
The  freshness  and  originality  of  its  treatment,  combined  with  sound  scholarship, 
are  recognised  wherever  the  book  is  used.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  300  pp.,  3s.  Gd. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

“No  worker  in  Latin  Grammar,”  says  the  Classical  Review,  “and  no  teacher  of 
Latin  Grammar,  can  dispense  with  the  book  in  this  new  edition.  Every  reader  will 
get  both  stimulation  and  light  from  it.”  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  publishers  to  add 
anything  to  this  testimonial.  12mo,  half-morocco,  488  pp.,  5s. 

PRACTICAL  LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

This  is  a  new  book  by  the  Author  of  “The  Beginner’s  Latin  Book.”  It  consists 
of  carefully  graded  Exercises  (in  which  from  the  very  first  the  sentences  hang  to¬ 
gether  consecutively)  based  upon  the  text  of  sustained  extracts  from  Nepos,  Cicero, 
and  Caesar,  that  arc  given  later  in  the  book.  The  constructions  are  altered  so  as  to 
practise  the  pupil  in  all  the  science  of  Latin  Prose,  but  he  finds  a  type  of  them  all 
in  the  Passages  for  Translation  which  follow.  A  Vocabulary  is  added.  Crown  8vo, 
268  pp.,  3s.  Gd. 

LATIN  TEXT -BOOKS. 

Professors  Allen  and  Greenough’s  editions  of  CjESAR  (5s.),  CICERO  (5s.), 
VIRGIL  (6s.),  OVID  (6s.),  SALLUST’S  CATILINE  (2s.  6d.),  DE  SENECTUTE 
(2s.),  GERMANIA  and  AGRICOLA  of  Tacitus  (4s.)  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  the 
Higher  Forms  of  Schools.  Stickney’s  edition  of  CICERO  de  NATURA  DEORUM 
(4s.  6d.),  with  Schoemann’s  Commentary,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  cheap  edition  of 
this  work  published  in  English.  The  COLLEGE  SE RIES  OF  LATIN  AUTHORS 
has  been  increased  by  Professor  Kellogg’s  BRUTUS  OF  CICERO  (4s.),  a  book 
which  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  of  Owens  College. 

GREEK  TEXT -BOOKS. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  COLLEGE  SERIES  of  GREEK  AUTHORS 
are  PLATO’S  PROTAGORAS  (4s.),  ODYSSEY,  Books  I.— IV.  (4s.),  and  the 
IPHIGENIA  of  Euripides.  Other  Volumes  in  this  Series  include  PLATO’S 
APOLOGY  (4s.),  SOPHOCLES'  ANTIGONE  (4s.),  THUCYDIDES  I.  (4s.  6d.), 
V.  (4s.),  VII.  (4s.),  and  other  volumes.  Seymour’s  HOMERIC  VOCABULARY 
(3s.),  and  the  ILIAD,  Books  I.— III.  (4s.),  should  also  be  noticed.  CEBES’ 
TABLET  (3s.),  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  is  a  book  that  should  be  more  used  in 
the  lower  forms  of  Schools. 

Halsey’s  ETYMOLOGY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  (4s.  Gd.)  represents  the 
latest  advances  of  Philological  research  in  America.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  use 
by  boys  about  to  enter  for  Scholarship  Examinations. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Wentworth’s  Series  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigono¬ 
metry,  are  fully  described  in  the  Catalogue.  Of  the  Higher  Mathematical  Works, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Hardy’s  QUATERNIONS(8s.),  Hanus’  DETERMINANTS 
(7s)  Bverley’s  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (7s.  Gd.),  Byerley’s  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS  (7s.  6d),  Taylor’s  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  (7s.), 
Smith’s  COORDINATE  GEOMETRY  (8s.),  Peirce’s  NEWTONIAN  POTENTIAL 
FUNCTION  (os.  6d.),  and  Carhart’s  PLANE  SURVEYING  (8s.). 

Young’s  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY  (10s.  6d.)  has  been  approved  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  Professor  Grant  of  Glasgow,  and  other  competent 
authorities.  It  is  well  suited  for  students  in  the  advanced  stage  of  Physiography 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

LOTZE’S  PHILOSOPHIC  Ala  OUTLINES. 

The  Spectator  says:-— “  No  man  of  letters,  no  specialist  in  science,  no  philosopher, 
no  theologian,  but  would  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  the  thorough  study  of 
Lotze’s  system  of  Philosophy.”  Professor  Ladd’s  edition  brings  this  great  work 
within  the  reach  of  every  student.  There  are  the  following  Six  Volumes,  each 
obtainable  separately,  price  3s.  •  I,  METAPHYSICS,  II.  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  RELIGION,  III.  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  IV.  PSYCHOLOGY, 
V.  /ESTHETICS,  VI.  LOGIC. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Knapp’s  SPANISH  GRAMMAR  (5s.  Gd.)  and  SPANISH  READINGS  (5s.  Gd.) 
are  supplemented  by  Becker’s  SPANISH  IDIOMS  (7s.  Gd.).  Collar’s  GERMAN 
LESSONS  (4s.),  Doriot’s  BEGINNER’S  BOOK  IN  GERMAN,  Illustrated  (3s.  6d.), 
and  Stein’s  GERMAN  EXERCISES  (2s.)  form  a  complete  introduction  to  that 
language.  Two  new  French  Reading-Books,  “  The  Memoires  of  Saint-Simon”  and 
“  Les  Trois  Mousquetaircs  ”  of  Dumas,  will  be  ready  immediately. 

SANSKRIT  WORKS. 

KAEGI’S  RIGVEDA,  translation  by  It.  Arrowsmith  (6s.),  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Theological  Examinations  at  Oxford.  Lanman’s  Sanskrit  Reader  (10s.  6d.) 
and  Perry’s  Sanskrit  Primer  (6s.)  should  be  taken  in  this  connection. 

ANGLO-SAXON 

Is  a  study  rapidly  growing  into  greater  prominence.  Sievers’  OLD-ENGLISH 
GRAMMA,R  (5s.  6d.),  Carpenter’s  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR  (3s.),  Harrison  and 
Sharp’s  BEOWULF,  Text  and  Notes  (5s.),  and  Garnett’s  BEOWULF  (Translation), 
(5s.),  are  all  valuable  works  on  this  subject. 


(In  1888  Thirty -three  TJniv.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  passed.) 

The  General  Method  of  Work  is  pursued  for  this  Examination, 
Special  Papers  for  the  prescribed  Authors  and  Special  Periods 
being  provided.  The  Test  Papers  are  compiled  exclusively  from 
questions  set  at  previous  Examinations,  except  when  the  present 
regulations  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  force  to  admit  of 
this,  or  when  solutions  are  easily  obtainable  ( e.g .,  from  our  “  B.A. 
Mathematics  ”)  In  such  cases  questions  of  the  same  type  have 
been  introduced. 

Ordinary  Course. 

An  Ordinary  Course  in  any  subject  embraces  Thirty  Lessons. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of  three  parts ;  the 
first  part  covering  the  Grammar  and  General  History  ;  the  second 
and  third  dealing  alternately  with  either  (A)  Unseen  Translation 
(now  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  subjects  at  B.A.) 
and  (C)  Composition  (in  Latin  only),  or  (B)  Special  Period  of 
History  and  (D)  Prescribed  Authors.  There  is  a  great  advan- 
tage  in  detailed  courses  like  these,  with  full  Notes  and  Hints  to 
every  lesson,  over  a  series  of  Test  Papers  whose  main  purpose  is 
to  correct  a  student’s  errors  rather  than  show  him  in  advance 
how  t,o  avoid  them : — by  help  of  the  easy  graduation  a  greater 
interest  is  sustained  in  the  work,  the  specialities  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation  are  brought  out  in  stronger  relief,  time  is  economised,  and 
confidence  gained  from  the  knowledge  that  the  proper  amount  of 
attention  is  being  given  to  each  part,  and  progress  more  surely 
counted.  £•  s-  d. 

Fees. — Full  Preparation  for  the  Examination  -  12  12  0 

Any  single  Subject . 3  13  6 

Additional  for  2nd  and  3rd  Subjects  each  3  3  0 

The  best  time  to  commence  the  Ordinary  Course  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  September  in  the  year  in  which  Inter.  Arts  has 
been  passed;  but,  as  this  is  inconvenient  for  many  students, 
there  are  classes  commencing  in  the  second  weeks  of  October, 
November,  and  December;  arrangements  can  also  be  made  to 
suit  each  applicant. 

The  Lessons  are  distributed  over  the  whole  session  from  the 
time  of  joining,  short  recesses  being  provided  fo r  revision. 
Students  joining  late  are  worked  through  the  vacations  if  they 
desire  it. 

Self-Preparation  Course. 

For  Self -Preparation,  weekly  lessons  are  given,  each  consisting 
of  a  scheme  for  study,  selections  from  text-books,  distinction  of 
important  points,  hints,  notes  on  difficult  and  salient  portions, 
&c.,  and  illustrative  examples  with  selected  text-book  exercises 
in  Mathematics.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a  Test  Paper  (compiled 
from  previous  Examination  Papers  in  fixed  subjects)  for  self-ex¬ 
amination  is  provided,  and  followed  by  complete  solutions  to  it^ 
The  differences  between  these  and  other  courses  are,  that  students’ 
answers  have  not  to  be  sent  to  the  tutor,  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made  as  to  solution  of  difficulties.  The  lessons 
are  sent  out  on  the  same  dates  as  in  the  Ordinary  and  Special 
Courses;  or  by  arrangement  commencing  any  time  up  to  the 
month  before  the  Exam.,  so  proving  useful  for  revision. 

Self-preparation  Courses  are  intended  mainly  for  students  who 
are  taking  Full  Preparation  in  some  subjects,  but  who  feel  that 
they  do  not  require  so  much  help  in  their  stronger  subjects. 

£.  s.  d. 

Single  Subjects  -  -  -  -  -  2  2  0 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects  -  5  15  6 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  tt nil  be  sent  to  any  Private  Student 
giving  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  post  free,  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

TJniv.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAJVIIN/cTIOJ^S. 

DURING  THE  LAST  MONTH  THE  FOLLOWING  OPINIONS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  LEADING  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

Th e  Schoolmaster  of  13th  July,  1889,  says : — “  They  are,  of  course,  compiled  for  a  special  purpose ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them, 
that  they  more  than  amply  fulfil  the  object  they  have  in  view.  We  most  heartily  recommend  the  work,  especially  to  those  who  intend  ‘  going  in  ’  for  these  Examinations.” 

The  Educational  News  of  13th  July,  1889,  says  ‘’Books,  methods  of  study,  and  other  matters  of  importance  are  treated  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  that  only 
experts  can  possess.” 

The  Board  Teacher  of  July,  1889,  says  “  The  series  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  multitude  of  young  teachers  who  now  daily  look  for  assistance  in  this  direction, 
but  who  are  debarred  from  residence  at  a  University.” 

The  Private  Schoolmaster  of  July,  1889,  says : — “  To  say  that  they  are  useful  is  to  say  but  little,  for  we  believe  that  for  any  one  who  is  studying  for  the 
London  University  Examinations  they  are  practically  indispensable.” 


THE 

flDatriculation. 

THE  MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY.  With 
full  Solutions.  No.  VI.,  June,  1889.  Is. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints— University  Regulations 
— Advice  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  (including  Special 
Subjects)  —  Matriculation  Examination  Papers  set  June, 
18S9 — Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers 
by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 
Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (in  all  sub- 
jects).  June,  18S9.  3d. 

Back  Sets  of  Matriculation  Examination  Papers  (Jan.  1887 
to  Jan.  1889)  may  be  had,  price  6d.  each  set. 

Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens:  A  Reprint  of 
all  the  Latin  and  Greek  Passages  set  for  Unprepared 
Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts, 
together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty. 
Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the 
last  Twenty  Examination  Papers  in  French,  set  at 
Matriculation  ;  with  Model  Solutions  to  the  Paper  of 
June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 
Matriculation  English  Language  Papers :  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Twenty  Examination  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers :  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination  Papers  ;  with 
Model  Solutions  to  that  of  June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  Third  Edition. 

Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papers. 
Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  The  last 
Twenty-five  Papers  set  at  London  Matriculation,  with 
Solutions  to  June,  18SS,  and  Jan.,  18S9,  Hints  on 
Text-Books,  and  199  Additional  Questions.  Is. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid.— Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by  a 
First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford  and  London. 
Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d.  ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III.  :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

Ovid.— Tristia,  Book  III.  By  the  Editor  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses  XI. 

Part  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

FOR  JUNE,  1890. 

Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A. 
Oxon.  and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Pro  Balbo.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon. 
and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6 cl. 


TUTORIAL  SIE 
3ntei\  Hits, 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY.  No. 

]BIES. 

B.iL 

THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY.  No.  1,  1S89.  2s. 

II.,  1889,  Is.  6d.  [Now ready. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  (in  all 

Ready  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination. 

Model  Solutions  to  B.A.  Papers,  1888  (including 

subjects),  1859.  6d. 

The  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  for  1887  may  still  be  had, 
price  6 d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Book  Guide,  containing  Advice 

Special  Subjects  for  the  Year),  by  Graduates  at  the 
head  of  the  degree  lists  in  each  department.  Second 
and  cheaper  issue.  2s,  6d. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers  (in  all  Subjects),  1889. 

to  Private  Students  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  in 
all  subjects,  including  the  Prescribed  Authors.  6d, 
Published  IS  months  before  the  Examination. 

Intermediate  Batin.  2s. 

6d. 

Ready  a  fortnight  after  the  Examination.  Back,  sets  of 
B.A.  Examination  Papers  (18S7  and  1888)  may  still  be  had, 
price  6 d.  each  set. 

The  B.A.  Book  Guide.  Containing  Advice  to  Private 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens :  A  Reprint  of 

Students  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  in  all  Subjects, 
including  the  Prescribed  Authors.  6d. 

Published  two  years  before  the  Exam. 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers:  being  the 

all  the  Latin  and  Greek  Passages  set  for  Unprepared 
Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts, 
together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Is.  6d. 

Latin  Honours  Exam.  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the 

Questions  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examinations, 
1871-1888  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors), 
with  full  Solutions  to  188S,  and  Additional  Questions. 

2s. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination  Papers :  being  the 

Papers  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Geography  set  at 
the  London  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts 
(Honours),  1S74-1SS8 ;  together  with  all  the  B.A. 
(Honours)  and  M.A.  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar  and 
Criticism.  3s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Greek.  Edited  by  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Questions  set  at  ths  London  B.A.  Examinations, 
1871-1887  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors), 
with  Additional  Questions.  2s. 

London  B.A.  U nseens :  being  all  the  Passages  set 

Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers, 

for  Translation  from  Books  not  prescribed  at  the 
B.A.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
together  with  Schemes  for  Reading  in  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  2  s. 

B.A.  French.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A. 

1877  to  18S8.  This  collection  contains  all  the  Papers 

set  in  accordance  with  the  present  Regulations. 

Is.  6d. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  A  Guide  to  the 

Mathematical  Subjects  prescribed  for  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University 
of  London.  By  the  Principal  of  University  Corre¬ 
spondence  College.  Second  Edition.  3s. 

Vergil.  — Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Vocabulary  (in- 

Examinations  1S77-1SSS,  with  full  Solutions  to  1SS8, 
and  Hints  on  Reading-Books,  Grammar,  &c.,  by  A.  J. 
Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Mathematics  :  Questions  and  Solutions. 

Containing  all  the  Pass  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics 

given  at  the  B.A.  Examinations,  including  1888,  with 
complete  Solutions  ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books 
for  Private  Students.  3s. 

B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics^Miein"  tlie  Papers  set  at 

terleaved )  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers.  Is. 

Vergil.  —  Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Translation, 

By  F.  P.  Shipham,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  H.  J.  Maidment, 
B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Livy. — Book  XXI.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A., 

the  London  B.A.  Examinations,  1S74-18SS  ;  with  full 
Solutions  to  1S8S,  200  Miscellaneous  Examples,  and 
Hints  on  Text-Books  by  G.  Bryan,  B.A.  2s. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  Papers 

and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  A  Vocabulary  ( interleaved )  in  order  of 
the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  :  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 
4s.  6d. 

Sophocles.— Antigone.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Allcroft, 

set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examinations,  1874-1SSS ; 
with  Solutions  to  1SSS,  and  an  article  on  Text-Books 
suitable  for  Private  Students,  by  J.  Welton,  M.A. 
Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Test  Papers  on  Special  Classics  for  1889. 

B.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

Part  I.  :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  A  Vocabulary-  (interleaved)  in  order  of 
the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  :  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 
4s.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1660  to  1714. 

The  Authors  and  Special  Periods  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

(262  Questions.)  2s. 

Juvenal,  Satires  III.,  X.,  XI.  A  Translation 

by  a  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  London  M.A.  2s. 
A  Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  63  b.c.— 14  a.d. 

With  Short  Biographies  of  the  Chief  Writers  of  tlie 
Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 
Aeschylus. —Agamemnon.  A  Translation  by  a 

lly  W.  II.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 

Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1660  to  1714. 

Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  London  M.A.  2s. 
Xenophon.  —  Oeconomicns.  A  Translation  by 

2s. 

Dryden.— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  2s.  With 

B.  J.  Hay'es,  M.A.  Lond.  3s. 

A  Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  b.c.  382— 33S. 

Notes,  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

With  Short  Biographies  of  the  Chief  Writers  and 

Statesmen  of  the  Period.  By  W.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 
Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into 

By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

Lond.  2s. 

Notes  on  Addison’s  Essays  on  Milton.  By  A.  J. 

Modern  English,  preceded  by  the  Additional  Notes 
and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  new  edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  3s. 

Notes  on  Spenser’s  Shepherd’s  Calender. 

Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  II.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  English,  1890.  Questions  on  all 

the  Pass  subjects  set.  2s. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into 

With  an  Introduction.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 

2s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  (363)  on 

Modern  English,  preceded  by  the  Additional  Notes 
and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat's  new  edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  (For  Honours.)  3s, 

the  Pass  Subjects  set  for  1889.  2s. 

Catalogue  of  books  in  the  Tutorial  Series,  including  over  100  works  by  the 
Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College,  for  London  University 
Examinations,  will  be  sent  on  application  being  made  to— 

Messrs.  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 
Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENOE  COLLEGE. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  COURSES  OF  LESSORS 

AHE  GIVEN  FOR  THE 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON 

In  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Laws,  and  Music  ;  they  embrace  all  that 
is  requisite  for  success,  yet  relieve  students  from  all  superfluous  work, 
the  specialities  of  the  Examination  being  always  kept  in  view.  These 
Correspondence  Classes  furnish  an  amount  of  aid  to  each  pupil  for 
which  the  fees  charged  would  be  totally  inadequate  but  for  the  large 
number  requiring  the  same  preparation. 

The  Educational  Times  says:  —  “The  University  Correspondence 
College,  a  new  but  useful  and  thriving  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  edu¬ 
cational  machinery.” 

The  Schoolmaster  says: — “The  tutors  of  the  University  Corre¬ 
spondence  College  have  provided  a  complete  system  of  tuition  by 
correspondence.’  ’ 

The  Journal  of  Education,  speaking  of  University  Correspondence 
College,  says: — “It  has  so  often  been  our  duty  to  expose  the  im¬ 
postors  who  offer  their  services  for  this  examination  (Matriculation) 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  certify  to  one  competent  guide.” 

The  School  Guardian  says  : — “  The  University  Correspondence  Col¬ 
lege,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Cambridge,  is  now  pretty  widely 
known  all  over  the  country  as  a  coaching  institution.” 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  says : — ‘  ‘  The  University  Correspondence 
College  has  earned  high  distinction  among  students.” 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

AT  MATBICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

78  Students  passed. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

71  Students  passed, 

Eleven  in  Honours,  Two  with  first  places,  and  One  with  a  second  place. 

21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  aud  Prel.  Sci.  Exams., 

Five  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

Tour  Students  took  Honours. 

33  Students  passed, 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before  passed  by  any  Institution. 

A  COPY  OF  THE  MATEIC.,  INTER.  ARTS,  OR  B.A.  PASS  LIST  WILL  BE  SENT 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in  Branch  1., 
and  in  1888 

One  headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 


A  COPY  OF 

The  Matriculation  Guide 

May  be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who  expresses  his  intention  of  working 

for  the  Examination ; 

The  Inter.  Arts  Guide 

By  any  Private  Student  who  gives  date  of  Matriculation  ;  and 

The  B.A.  Guide 

By  any  Private  Student  who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts, 

Free  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  STRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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In  the  Blue  Book  recently  issued  by  the  Education  Depart 
ment,  containing  the  reports  on  the  training  colleges  for  the 
year  1888,  there  is  printed  in  an  Appendix  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Fitch,  entitled,  “  Notes  on 
American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges.”  The  object  of 
the  paper,  as  stated  by  its  author,  is  to  give  “  such  of  the 
chief  facts  and  considerations  ”  brought  under  his  notice  in 
the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  leading  schools  and  colleges  in 
America  as  he  “thought  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  and 
suggestive  to  teachers  and  school  managers  at  home,  especially 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers.”  The  comments  of  an  experienced  and  sagacious 
observer  on  the  contrasts  presented  by  the  aims,  methods,  and 
results  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  communities  cannot  fail  to  he  instructive  to  the 
educationists  of  both.  The  comparative  method  finds  its 
justification  in  this,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  educationists 
of  different  countries  pursue  frequently  the  same  end  by 
different  means.  For  example,  we  have  a  national  system 
of  elementary  education  in  this  country,  with  a  State 
department  to  administer  it.  In  America  there  is  no  such 
system,  hut  each  of  the  forty-two  States  that  now  constitute 
the  Union  has  a  school  system  of  its  own  which  it  conducts 
in  its  own  way. 

The  explanation  of  this  dissimilarity,  as  of  some  other 
features  of  British  and  American  education,  is  an  historical 
one.  The  thirteen  British  colonies  who  achieved  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  1783  were  in  no  mood  to  surrender  their 
separate  autonomy  and  become  one  consolidated  State  of 
thirteen  counties  or  provinces.  They,  in  fact,  regarded  the 
central  authority,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  set  up,  with  so  much  jealousy  and  distrust 
that  they  failed  to  provide  it  with  the  means  of  enforcing  its 
decrees,  and  it  was  found  after  a  few  years’  experience  utterly 
ineffective  for  its  purpose.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1789,  which  still  left  the  States  sovereign  in  all  matters 
not  distinctly  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government.  So  it 
happens  that  Education  is  not  a  concern  of  the  national 
Government,  but  of  the  States,  in  America.  The  Educational 
Bureau  at  Washington  is  hardly  an  exception  to  what  has 
been  stated,  for,  although  this  institution  is  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government,  its  function  is  merely  to  collect 
statistics  and  distribute  information.  It  has  no  power  to  call 
upon  the  authorities  of  any  State  to  supply  it  with  facts  or 
figures,  much  less  to  act  as  a  controlling  or  advising  body  to 
the  State  authorities. 

The  drawback  to  a  decenti-alised  system  of  this  sort  is 
undoubtedly  that  to  which  Mr.  Fitch  points,  when  he  says  : — 

“  But  if  a  local  educational  authority  chooses  to  accept  a  narrow  and 
poor  ideal  of  education,  or  to  make  a  grudging  and  insufficient  appropria- 
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tion  of  public  money  for  its  support — if,  for  example,  its  law  is  satisfied 
with  country  schools  which  are  open  only  six  or  even  four  months  in  the 
year  or  contains  no  provision  for  enforcing  attendance — there  is  no  central 
authority  which  can  exercise  any  influence  upon  it,  or  which  is  entitled 
to  declare  that  the  educational  provision  is  insufficient.” 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  much  diversity  will  exist  in 
educational  arrangements  dictated  by  the  exigencies,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  so  large  a  number  of  local  bodies.  Yet  the 
plans  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  various  American  States 
have  a  family  likeness.  The  schools  are  all  secular ;  the 
classification  of  the  scholars  by  .age  is  the  prevalent  one. 

The  grading  of  American  schools  differs  widely  from  that 
which  obtains  here.  The  elementary  school  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  primary  and  the  grammar ,  the  ages  of 
the  scholars  ranging  from  six  to  ten  in  the  former  and  from 
ten  to  fourteen  in  the  latter.  Above  the  grammar  school 
is  the  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  no  exact  equi¬ 
valent  with  us.  “  It  is  essentially,”  Mr.  Fitch  says,  “  a 
continuation  school,  and  is  in  close  organic  connection  with 
the  primary  or  grammar  schools.  It  does  not  receive  pupils 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  all  its  arrangements  pre¬ 
suppose  that  before  entering  it  the  pupil  has  gone  successfully 
through  the  ‘  grammar  ’  grades.”  In  an  English  grammar 
school,  the  pupils  are  of  a  different  social  rank  to  those 
attending  the  elementary  school,  are  destined  to  fill  very 
different  positions  in  after-life,  and  so  from  the  first  they  are 
subjected  to  a  course  of  instruction  that  does  not  enter  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  at  all.  An  English  boy, 
therefore,  who  remained  in  an  elementary  school  until  he 
had  completed  the  course  of  instruction  there  given,  could 
not  then  enter  a  grammar  school  and  take  up  his  studies 
where  he  left  them  off  in  an  elementary  school ;  the  continuity 
would  be  broken.  The  contrast  presented  between  his 
position  and  that  of  an  American  boy  draws  from  Mr.  Fitch 
this  significant  comment : — 

“But  in  America  the  ladder  is  differently  constructed.  The  end  of  the 
grammar  school  curriculum  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  that  of  the 
high  school.  Both  schools  are  generally  under  the  same  management ; 
and,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  poorest  parent  who  is  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  child  earliest  for  labour,  both  are  attended  by  the  same 
class  of  pupils.  Hence  a  good  deal  of  the  waste  of  power  in  England, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  children  of  different  social  ranks  into  distinct 
schools  during  the  period  of  purely  elementary  education,  is  avoided.  Our 
‘  higher  ’  schools  are  higher,  not  because  they  are  occupied  in  doing 
advanced  work,  nor  because  relatively  to  the  needs  of  a  scholar  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  education  they  are  giving  better  elementary  instruction, 
but  partly  because  they  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  studies  to  a  later 
age,  and  mainly  because  they  are  attended  by  pupils  whose  parents  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  therefore  do  not  need  the  help 
of  a  Government  grant.” 

We  doubt  whether  the  American  system  has,  on  the  whole, 
any  very  great  advantages  over  our  own,  or  that  the  waste 
of  power  above  alluded  to  does  really  take  place.  Even  if 
the  State  were  to  establish  secondary  schools,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  feasible,  paying  due  regard  to  the  facts 
of  our  social  life,  to  so  construct  a  curriculum  for  these  as  to 
make  them  continuation  schools.  Social  inequalities  would 
still  remain,  and  would  find  expression  in  our  educational 
arrangements. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  topics  which  this  paper 
raises  for  discussion,  but  of  these  we  can  now  only  select  one 
for  a  brief  notice,  viz.,  “  Lessons  in  Patriotism.”  Special 
lessons,  Mr.  Fitch  tells  us,  are  everywhere  given  on  the 
American  Constitution,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  American 
citizens,  of  the  President,  of  Congress,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
States.  And  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  School  Board 
prescribe  that,  on  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  4tli  of 


July  and  the  22nd  February  (Washington’s  birthday)  in  each 
year,  “the  principals  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city  shall 
assemble  the  pupils  of  their  respective  schools,  and  read  or 
cause  to  be  read  to  them,  either  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  or  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  combining  therewith  such  other  patriotic 
exercises  as  may  be  advisable.”  Such  lessons,  no  doubt,  not 
only  familiarise  the  school  children  'with  the  character  of  the 
institutions  under  which  they  live,  and  prepare  them  betimes 
to  use  their  political  privileges  intelligently,  but  beget  in 
them  a  pride  and  affection  for  their  country. 

There  is  a  famous  collection  of  letters,  The  Federalist , 
written  by  three  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic — 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison — in  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789,  whilst  still  awaiting  the 
national  acceptance,  which  is  not  only  the  best  treatise  in 
existence  on  Federal  Government,  but  contains  as  much 
political  wisdom  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found  within  the  same 
compass.  This  excellent  treatise  is  a  text-book  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  doubt  has  an  immense  influence  in  steadying  and 
sobering  political  speculation  and  pi'actice,  and  inspiring 
respect  for  the  existing  order  of  government. 

We  have  long  thought  it  a  great  defect  in  our  own  educa¬ 
tional  programmes  that  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  our  laws 
and  constitution.  Our  people  have  now  as  much  political 
power  as  those  of  the  United  States;  our  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  brought  into  their  present  shape  by  the 
aid  of  political  experience,  sagacity,  and  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  of  no  mean  order;  and  yet  no  adequate  attempts  are 
made  in  our  school  courses  to  give  instruction  even  about 
political  institutions  and  laws  that  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
party  contention. 


In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  physical  or  natural 
science,  facts  ai’e  frequently  thrust  upon  us  which  would 
justify  the  inference  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  in  what  order  the  sciences 
are  studied.  It  would  seem  to  be  believed  that  each  science 
is  rounded  off  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  that  one  in 
point  of  difficulty  is  very  much  as  another.  Even  the 
training  colleges,  where  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sequence 
of  studies  is  to  be  looked  for  than  in  schools,  are  not  free 
fi'om  such  mistakes.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  errors  when 
committed  in  institutions  which  profess  to  study  the  science 
of  Education.  Writers  on  this  science  lay  much  stress,  and 
rightly  so,  on  a  proper  sequence  of  studies.  Professor  Bain, 
e.g.,  gives  the  order  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of  the  five 
fundamental  sciences  thus:  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  psychology  ;  and  in  the  natural  history  sciences, 
mineralogy,  botany,  zoology  —  mineralogy  following  on 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  botany  and  zoology  being  one 
aspect  of  biology.  He  adds  that  psychology,  properly  taught, 
would  succeed  biology.  Professor  Huxley  gives  very  much 
the  same  order ;  he  would  take  physics  after  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  mathematics  had  been  acquired.  “  Now  there 
are  two  kinds  of  physical  science,”  he  goes  on  to  say :  “  the 
one  regards  form  and  the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another, 
the  other  deals  with  causes  and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we 
term  our  sciences  these  two  kinds  are  mixed  up  together ; 
but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of  the  former  kind, 
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and  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science.  Every  educational 
advantage  which  training  in  physical  science  can  give  is 
obtainable  from  the  proper  study  of  these  two.”  He  expresses 
himself  satisfied  with  these  two,  botany  and  physics — which 
he  apparently  regards  as  of  equal  value,  and  to  he  taken  at 
the  same  stage  of  the  student’s  progress — if  they,  added  to 
“  Erdkunde,”  formed  the  whole  of  the  scientific  curriculum 
of  the  school.  But  he  would  he  better  pleased  if  chemistry 
and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  human  physiology  could 
be  added. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  order 
which  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Huxley  would  con¬ 
sider  the  proper  one  for  the  study  of  these  sciences,  viz., 
botany  or  physics,  chemistry,  physiology. 

He  elsewhere  expresses  the  opinion  that  systematic  teaching 
in  biology  cannot  be  attempted  with  success  until  the  student 
has  attained  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  same  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  preliminary  training 
in  physics  and  chemistry  before  the  study  of  physiology  can 
be  profitably  undertaken,  finds  expression  in  a  Report,  on  the 
Training  Colleges,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge.  He  says  :  “  I  have 
visited  Whitelands  College  at  Chelsea,  Southlands  at  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  the  College  at  Saffron  Walden,  having  in  each  case 
interviews  with  the  principal  or  vice-principal,  and  the 
teacher  in  physiology.  The  causes  of  want  of  success  seem 
to  me  so  much  the  same  in  all  three  cases  that  I  can  treat 
the  three  together.”  And  then  first  among  the  causes  he 
enumerates  this  : — “  The  students  for  the  most  part  take  up 
the  subject  of  physiology  without  any,  or  without  an  adequate, 
previous  training  in  chemistry  or  physics.  This  tells  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place  they  are  ignorant  of  matters  with 
which,  in  studying  physiology,  they  ought  to  he  familiar; 
and  in  the  second  place  they  miss  the  advantage  of  the 
more  rigid  scientific  training,  of  the  acquiring  a  scientific 
attitude  and  habit  of  mind  which  is  more  easily  obtained 
through  the  more  exact  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
than  thi’ough  physiology  itself.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  large  stock  of  facts  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physiology  may  be  acquired  as  information ;  the 
statements  in  regard  to  these  facts  may  be  correct,  the 
conclusions  from  scientific  laws  may  be  seized  and  applied 
accurately,  and  yet  the  peculiar  mental  discipline  which 
science  is  capable  of  imparting  be  wholly  missed. 

Again,  it  may  be  conceded  that,  if  our  science-teaching  is 
to  stop  short  at  the  teaching  of  facts  as  instruction,  it  matters 
comparatively  little  in  what  order  such  groups  of  facts  are 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  Physiological  facts 
are  as  interesting  and  as  easily  understood  as  chemical  facts 
or  physical  facts.  Professor  Foster,  in  explaining  the  second 
of  the  causes  to  which  he  considers  the  failure  of  the  students 
in  training  due,  lets  us  see  how  fallacious  undigested  facts 
may  prove.  “  The  number  of  new  facts  and  new  ideas,”  he 
says,  “  which  a  teacher,  desirous  of  telling  the  pupils  every¬ 
thing  which  might  be  asked  for  in  an  advanced  paper,  is  led 
to  place  before  the  pupils  in  a  year’s  course,  is  distinctly  too 
much  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp  without  previous  pre¬ 
paration.  The  result  is,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  answers 
sent  up,  that  the  pupils,  while  remembering  technical  names 
and  formal  statements,  do  not  really  understand  the  subject, 


and  thus  frequently  make  gross  mistakes  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  their  doing  so.”  A  result  such  as  this  is  surely 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  teaching  science  as  information. 
Professor  Foster’s  remarks  on  another  defect  in  the  physio- 
logy-teaching  of  the  training  colleges  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  schools  which  teach  this  science.  “  The  appliances,” 
he  says,  “  for  the  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  are  not 
adequate,  and  in  consequence  the  practical  teaching  suffers.” 
In  illustration  of  what  he  would  regard  as  essential,  he 
continues  : — “  The  great  lack  was  in  experiments  of  a  chemical 
nature.  I  regard  it  as  most  important  that  not  only  the 
advanced,  but  also  the  elementary  pupils,  should  see  for 
themselves  some  of  the  simpler  experiments  in  chemical 
physiology,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  characters  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body  and  food,  proteids,  starch,  glycogen, 
&c.,  those  relating  to  artificial  digestion,  &c.  ...  I  am  very 
confident  that  a  series  of  simple  experiments  of  this  kind, 
especially  if  they  were  repeated  by  the  pnpils  themselves, 
would  keep  the  pupils  from  making  many  of  the  mistakes 
which,  being  made,  lead  to  rejection.” 

Psychology,  the  last  in  order  of  the  sciences  wre  have 
named,  is  not  a  subject  of  study  in  schools  ;  it  is,  howrever, 
studied  in  training  colleges  as  furnishing  the  principles 
which  underlie  and  govern  the  rules  of  teaching.  Now,  as 
this  science  is  one  which  taxes  the  powders  of  the  acutest  and 
most  highly  trained  intellects,  it  is  not  to  be  studied  scien¬ 
tifically  without  preparation  in  sciences  whose  facts  and  laws 
are  less  complex  than  its  own.  As  physiology  is  based  on 
physics  and  chemistry,  so  in  turn  it  becomes  the  basis  of  the 
still  more  difficult  science  of  psychology.  As  John  Stuart 
Mill  remarks,  “Physiology  is  the  first  science  in  which  we 
recognise  the  influence  of  habit — the  tendency  of  something 
to  happen  again  merely  because  it  has  happened  before. 
From  physiology,  too,  we  get  our  clearest  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  development  or  evolution.”  Moreover,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that,  as  far  as  human 
experience  goes,  mind  is  only  known  to  us  as  associated  with 
the  brain — a  brainless  animal  is  a  mindless  animal.  The 
student,  therefore,  of  the  mental  operations,  and  of  the  laws 
which  govern  these,  cannot  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nerves  and  brain  which  are 
concerned  in  the  processes  of  sensation,  perception,  emotion, 
thought,  and  volition. 


The  Reports  for  1888  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
Schools  have  just  been  published.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
uniformly  satisfactory  as  regards  the  performances  of  pupil- 
teachers — intellectual  performances,  we  mean.  We  are  not, 
it  is  true,  very  much  surprised;  for  the  average  pupil-teacher 
does  not  know  very  much  when  he  starts  on  his  career,  and 
he  has  very  little  time  during  his  apprenticeship  to  extend 
and  improve  his  education.  Here  is  what  one  of  the  reports 
says  about  some  of  the  results  in  pupil-teachers’  English 
work : — 

“  ‘  I  have  been  much  surprised  by  the  amount  of  had  English  and  worse 
spelling,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  many  of  the  candidates  have  ever 
survived  to  reach  an  admission  examination.’  Paraphrasing  seems  to 
have  been  a  subject  bristling  with  difficulties  for  many  of  the  examinees, 
and  some  ludicrous  specimens  are  given.  Thus  :  ‘  There  is  in  souls  a 
sympathy  with  sounds  ’  was  rendered,  ‘  In  spirits  there  is  pity  with 
vibrations,’  ‘  The  conscience  answers  when  it  hears  any  sonorous  sounds, 
because  it  has  a  liking  for  pleasant  noises,5  ‘  In  souls  there  is  a  feeling 
with  symphonies,’  ‘  In  some  people  is  planted  a  kindness  it  can  be  found 
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out  when  they  speak,’  ‘In  the  inner  part  of  mankind  there  is  a  sort  of 
desire  for  sounds,’  &c.  Such  answers,  as  a  rule,  are  only  found  in  the 
worst  papers;  hut- it  seems  astonishing  that  any  hoy  or  girl  who  has 
been  pupil-teacher  for  four  years  should  show  such  absolute  want  of 
education.” 

Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  this 
matter  of  interpreting  an  author’s  language.  The  passage 
may  be  given  in  such  a  way  that,  divorced  from  its  context, 
not  even  Matthew  Arnold  himself  could  say  what  it'  meant. 
Or  its  subject-matter  and  point  of  view  may  be  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  unfortunate  candidate  called  upon  to  inter¬ 
pret.  Nevertheless,  Matthew  Arnold  was  right  in  the  main 
when  he  said  that  the  clearness,  accuracy,  and  appreciation 
of  a  learner’s  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  good  poetry  formed 
an  admirable  gauge  of  the  reality  and  ripeness  of  his  work, 
or,  to  use  the  Arnoldian  word,  his  culture.  But,  after  all, 
the  pupil-teacher  even  at  his  worst  has  something  to  say  on 
his  side.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  even  with  the  regulations  be¬ 
fore  us,  that  though  pupil-teachers  are  examined  in  the  last 
year  of  their  apprenticeship  in  the  history  of  the  language  and 
literature,  they  are  not  required  all  through  their  course  to 
study  a  single  English  author.  The  sum  of  their  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  as  represented  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Code — and  they  seem  to  have  quite  a  religious  scruple 
about  going  outside  those  requirements — is  ability  to  recite 
and  understand  350  lines  of  English  poetry.  Even  the 
wonderful  New  Code  we  have  heard  so  much  about  seems  to 
make  things  no  better. 

A  short  while  ago  it  might  have  been  questioned,  with  even 
some  slight  show  of  justice,  whether  literature  should  be 
taught  in  schools  at  all ;  and  it  might  at  least  have  been 
pleaded  that  we  knew  little  about  results,  and  still  less  about 
methods,  of  teaching  literature.  But  now  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  Our  girls’  schools — in  this  as  in  so  much  else — 
have  gone  ahead  while  we  were  talking ;  have  actually 
taught  English  literature,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  and  have 
produced  excellent  results.  A  very  short  glance  at  the 
reports  of  the  schools  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Com¬ 
pany,  and  other  schools  of  a  like  nature,  would  soon  convince 
any  doubter  of  the  reality  and  value  of  the  literature  teaching 
given,  and  of  its  power  to  enlighten  and  refine.  There  is 
much  in  these  schools,  and  in  our  great  Public  Schools  for 
boys,  which  we  can  never  hope  to’give  to  pupil-teachei’s.  But 
this  thing  we  can  give ;  and  we  ought  to  give  it  without 
delay. 


The  summer  gatheidngs  at  Oxford  have  again  proved  a 
great  success.  The  first  began  early  in  August,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  were  of  a  general  and  stimulating  character. 
The  second  was  inaugurated  a  fortnight  later,  and  the 
lectures  aimed  more  definitely  at  consecutive  and  connected 
instruction.  Both  were  largely  attended ;  the  first  somewhat 
better  than  the  second.  But  even  for  the  second  something 
like  1,200  students  came  into  residence.  Most  of  the  visitors 
were  of  course  women  ;  and  from  morning  to  night  the  “  High  ’’ 
and  the  colleges  and  college  gardens  were  as  gay  and  as 
crowded  as  if  Oxford  was  keeping  one  long  “  Commem.”  One 
could  almost  have  fancied  that  one  was  dreaming  ;  that  all 
things  were  changed  ;  that  it  was  the  women  who  went  to 
college  and  the  men  who  stayed  at  home — so  much  did  the 
women  predominate  everywhere,  overflowing  into  the  halls 
and  chapels,  and  even  debating  freely  in  the  sacred  Union 
itself.  That  they  wei’e  enjoying  themselves  no  one  could 


doubt  who  saw  them,  and  that  the  enjoyment  was  being 
combined  with  decided  intellectual  benefit  must  have  been 
obvious  to  any  one  who  entered  the  large  but  crowded  lecture- 
rooms,  and  listened  to  the  admirable  lectures  provided. 
There  are  not  many  better  lecturers  in  existence  than 
Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton  and  Mr.  Mackinder.  To  hear  the  former 
dramatically  expound  The  Agamemnon — hellenizing  his  vast 
audience  without  a  word  of  Greek — or  the  latter  explain 
what  earth-knowledge  is,  and  its  bearing  on  the  history  and 
progress  of  mankind,  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
memory  of  which  could  not  but  bear  useful  fruit.  Moreover, 
as  Professor  Stuart  pointed  out  in  his  inaugural  address,  the 
place  itself  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  must  have 
counted  for  much.  It  was  something  to  pass  out  from  the 
humdrum  of  everyday  life  and  to  move  awhile  in  a  society  in 
which  intellect  holds  its  rightful  place,  and  where  one  can 
hardly  lift  one’s  eyes  without  seeing  some  memorial  of  intel¬ 
lectual  desire  or  achievement  in  the  past  or  present.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  direction  of  stimulation  and  of  imparting  a 
sense  of  union  and  fellowship  with  others  whose  needs  and 
longings  are  the  same  as  ours,  that  these  great  gatherings 
are  likely  to  do  their  best  work — in  lifting  learners  out  of 
ruts,  and  in  inspiring  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  a  sensei  of 
how  large  and  noble  and  wonderful  a  thing  true  learning 
is.  In  the  bustle,  and  toil,  and  littleness  of  everyday  life,  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  this — and  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  give 
this,  and  give  it  as  no  other  places  can.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal  the  actual 
instruction  itself  given  by  the  lecturers  can  never  amount  to 
much — even  when  restricted  wholly  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  courses  of  study  to  be  continued  hereafter  by  the  students 
themselves.  Let  the  Universities  therefore  seek  to  do  this, 
and  not  vainly  imagine  that  even  were  their  courses  of 
lectures  twice  as  long  as  they  are  they  could  do  more,  or  do 
anything  else  which  we  should  value  more  highly. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  86c. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen.  Vols.  XVII.— XIX.  {Smith,  Elder  &  Go.)— The  three 
latest  volumes  of  this  truly  national  work,  which  gains  in 
importance  and  solidity  as  it  advances,  comprise  names  which 
range  alphabetically  from  “Edward”  to  “Forman.”  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  rich  in  historical  memoirs  ;  for  in  addition 
to  a  hundred  pages  of  the  Saxon  and  Plantagenet  Edwards, 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Professor 
Tout,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee,  we  have  a  majority  of  the  earlier 
English  monarchs  (Edward,  Egbert,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  Ethel- 
wulf),  and  Dr.  Jessop’s  delightful  chapter  on  Elizabeth.  There 
is  more  of  a  literary  flavour  in  this  last  contribution  than  the 
other  historical  items  of  the  Dictionary,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
it  loses  in  accuracy  or  fulness  on  that  account.  Take  two  sen¬ 
tences  as  a  justification  for  this  remark.  “  Her  life  was  the  life 
of  a  man,  not  of  a  woman ;  she  could  hunt  all  day,  dance 
or  watch  masques  or  pageants  all  night,  till  the  knees  of  strong 
men  trembled  under  them  as  they  wearily  waited  in  attendance 
upon  her  person ;  yet  she  never  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
immense  tension  at  which  she  lived.  With  her  amazing  energy, 
her  want  of  all  sympathy  for  weakness,  her  fierce  wilfulness  and 
self-assertion,  and  a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre,  it  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  be  unfeminine.”  The  editor  supplies  a  somewhat 
bald  account  of  Henry  Fawcett ;  and  it  is  surely  a  little  mis¬ 
leading,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  to  say  of  a  man  who  died  in 
1884  that  “  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.”  He  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject  as  an 
actuality  of  imperial  politics ;  but  no  dorrbt  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  dissented  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  in  1886. 
From  Fitzailwin  to  Fitzwilliam,  the  bearers  of  the  Norman 
patronymic  prefix  occupy  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  last 
volume  under  notice.  Whether  of  royal  origin  or  otherwise,  the 
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Fitzalans,  Fitzgeralds,  Fitzwilliams,  and  the  rest  have  played  a 
prominent  and  often  a  very  romantic  part  in  the  social  and 
political  development  of  the  country  ;  and  several  of  this  group 
of  biographies  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
Vol.  xix.  We  can  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  the  special 
value  and  attraction  of  certain  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
memoirs,  such  as  the  Faraday  of  Professor  Tyndall,  the  Farqnhar 
and  Fielding  of  Mr.  Stephen,  the  Nicholas  Ferrar  of  Professor 
Tout,  the  Flaxman  of  Professor  Colvin,  and  the  Fletcher  of  Mr. 
Bullen.  Professor  Laughton’s  sketch  of  Captain  Matthew  Flin¬ 
ders  is  a  good  example  of  judicious  and  adequate  biographical 
treatment,  within  the  scope  assigned  by  the  original  plan  of  this 
Dictionary  ;  and  precisely  the  same  recognition  is  due  to  Dr. 
Garnett’s  admirable  notice  of  Albany  Fonblanque. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Composition  :  a  Lecture.  Eg  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.  ( Bivingtons. ) — This  is  another  little  eighteen- 
penny  book  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Form 
Discipline  and  On  Stimulus,  both  of  which  must  be  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  charm  and  brightness  of  style 
are  enough  to  make  any  subject  interesting— even  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition  ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  booklet 
there  is  not  a  dull  page.  The  only  drawback  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  that  after  all  the  entertainment 
we  are  frequently  left  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what  he  would 
precisely  have  us  do.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  no  cause 
to  make  such  a  complaint,  though  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  advice  is  by  no  means  new  to  us.  Tt  is  amusing  moreover  to 
find  that,  after  assuring  us  that  he  disapproves  of  verses,  and 
that  verses  are  not  to  be  his  subject,  Mr.  Sidgwick  devotes  very 
nearly  as  much  space  to  telling  ns  what  to  do  when  we  are 
teaching  verses  as  he  gives  to  the  teaching  of  prose  composition. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  plans  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick  ;  but  we  would  remind  readers  of  the  book  that  there  are 
other  good  plans  which  seem  to  have  escaped  his  notice. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  following :  ( a )  A  modified 
form  of  re- translation,  in  which  a  fresh  narrative  is  constructed 
out  of  the  material  (vocabulary,  syntax,  idiom,  &c.)  of  the  recent 
translations,  to  be  put  back  into  the  original  language  by  the 
help  of  a  little  thoughtfulness — this  fresh  narrative  being  always 
kept  up  to  date  without  dropping  the  former  lessons.  ( h )  Oral 
composition  in  full  class,  for  which,  amongst  other  things,  the 
narrative  just  mentioned  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect. 
(c)  The  preliminary  canter  over  the  ground  in  the  case  of  a  new 
bit  of  prose,  just  to  get  the  pupils’  minds  into  the  right  tone,  and 
to  make  them  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties.  Every  teacher 
knows  only  too  well  the  admirable  unconsciousness  of  danger 
and  obtuseness  to  real  difficulties  which  boys  are  capable  of 
showing.  This  preliminary  survey  will  often  very  usefully 
disturb  their  serenity.  We  will  not  continue  our  appendix,  but 
bid  our  readers  get  and  enjoy  and  profit  by  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
little  book,  merely  bidding  them  bear  in  mind — what  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  forgotten  to  mention— that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  correct  composition  at  once,  on  the  spot,  if  possible. 
It  stales  even  sooner  than  oysters. 

Friedrich  Froebel's  Course  of  Paper-Cutting.  Edited  and  Supple¬ 
mented  by  Eleonore  Ileerwart.  ( Swan  Sonnenschein  Sf  Co.) — All 
kindergarten  teachers  in  England  and  America  should  be  grateful 
to  Fraulein  Heerwart  for  collecting  and  arranging  Froebel’s 
complete  course  of  paper-cutting,  which  hitherto  has  been  known 
to  us  in  fragments  only.  By  securing  the  aid  of  Fraulein 
Schellhorn  of  Weimar,  Frau  Froebel  of  Hamburg,  and  Herr  H. 
Hoffman  of  Altona,  and  b}r  consulting  the  records  which  she 
has  kept  of  the  time  (1853-4)  when  she  herself  was  a  pupil  of 
Froebel’s  at  Keilhau,  Fraulein  Heerwart  has  made  her  collection 
of  designs  as  trustworthy  and  authentic  as  it  could  possibly  be 
made.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  ten  plates  of  designs  are  preceded  by 
several  pages  of  introductory  remarks  and  advice — simple,  direct, 
business-like,  and  full  of  suggestions.  No  one  has  had  a  longer 
or  more  varied  experience  of  kindergarten  work,  both  in  England 
and  Germany,  than  Fraulein  Heerwart,  and  young  students 
cannot  do  better  than  trust  to  her  ripe  judgment  and  sound  good 
sense.  While  at  home,  also,  mothers  will  find  much  in  the  course 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  pleasant  and  instructive 
occupation  for  their  little  ones.  In  the  directions  given  they  will 
find  all  the  help  they  need. 

Strength  :  Hov)  to  Get  Strong  and  Keep  Strong ;  with  Chapters  on 
Ttoiving  and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  ( Longmans  Sf  Co.) — The  title  of  this  small  book  is  so 
comprehensive  that  our  readers  will  quickly  gather  what  its 
contents  are,  especially  if  they  are  already  acquainted  with  Mr. 


Proctor’s  clear  and  lively  style.  There  arc  twelve  chapters  and 
nine  illustrations.  The  first  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  chest 
and  the  muscles  generally — explaining  their  nature  and  mode  of 
doing  their  work,  and  giving  full  descriptions  of  various  exercises 
by  means  of  which  they  may  be  made  and  kept  healthy  and 
strong.  Then  follow  three  chapters  on  “  Fat,”  “  Advancing 
Years  and  Weakness,”  and  “  Nature’s  Waist  and  Fashion’s.” 
Even  the  “  divided  skirt  ”  comes  in,  and  is  discussed  in  a  letter 
a  very  sensible  letter)  by  a  lady.  She  pleads  for  a  “  divided 
petticoat,”  not  a  divided  dress,  and  gives  her  experience  of  its 
comfort  and  warmth.  Lastly,  we  have  two  chapters  on 
“  Rowing  ”  and  “  Learning  to  Swim  ”  respectively.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lively  way,  and 
is  marked  throughout  by  sound  common-sense.  We  fancy  that 
a  good  many  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  Knowledge  shortly 
before  Mr.  Proctor’s  death.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  readers 
of  thatexcellent  periodical  will  be  glad  to  have  the  papers  collected 
and  arranged  in  this  prettily  bound  and  well-printed  little 
volume. 

Brink  and  Poverty.  By  Councillor  Alexander  McDougall. 
(Manchester:  United  Kingdom  Alliance.) — Every  social  reformer 
will  be  indebted  to  Mr.  McDougall  for  his  researches  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Manchester;  he  has  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  position  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  has  devoted  years  of  labour  to  the  collection  of 
the  statistics  now  given  to  the  world.  In  this  pamphlet  there  is 
an  utter  absence  of  rhetorical  exaggerations;  the  author  is 
evidently  anxious  not  to  overstate  his  case.  Prolonged  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  circumstances  of  the  recipients  of  parochial 
relief  in  Manchester  have  established  the  fact  that  5P24  per  cent, 
of  the  pauperism  is  due  directly  to  drinking  habits,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  is  indirectly  due  to  drink.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  fair  conclusion  that  one-half  of  the  total  poverty  of  the  nation  is 
due,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  habits  of  intemperance. 
Mr.  McDougall  corrects  many  false  impressions  widely  pre¬ 
valent  ;  he  shows,  for  example,  that  there  is  very  little  hereditary 
pauperism ;  extended  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  all 
aided  at  Manchester  showed  that  the  percentage  of  paupers,  who 
were  the  children  of  paupers  (i.e.,  who  were  themselves  supported 
out  of  the  rates  during  some  part  of  the  period  of  infancy,  or  the 
first  thi’ee  years  of  life)  was  only  1*48 ;  this  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  poor-law  school  system  ;  aud  it 
indicates,  as  we  might  expect,  that  it  is  “  more  difficult  for 
persons  who  have  come  down  from  competence  to  poverty,  to 
rise  again,  than  for  those  born  in  poverty  to  struggle  and  over¬ 
come  adverse  circumstances.”  Mr.  McDougall  shows  that  while 
9‘78  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  from  time  to  time  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief,  the  average  percentage  at  any  one  date  is  2*81. 
We  urge  our  readers  to  send  a  couple  of  stamps  to  the  offices  of 
the  Alliance,  and  to  study  for  themselves  this  most  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  of  facts. 
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The  School  and  College  Examination  Arithmetic.  By  John  Boicick, 
B.A.,  LL.T).  ( Relfe  Brothers.) — This  is  an  Arithmetic  (price  3s.  6d.)  as 
like  numerous  other  Arithmetics  as  possible,  except  that  it  claims  to  have 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Standards’  Commission  with  regard 
to  Weights  and  Measures.  Something  is  also  said  about  giving  the  pupil 
a  thorough  grasp  of  principles,  which  seems  practically  to  mean  giving 
statements  in  words  of  the  actual  working  of  sums  ;  and  this  seems  to  us 
a  very  different  thing.  The  book  is  copiously  supplied  with  examples 
and  sets  of  examination  papers. 

Coin  of  the  Realm  :  What  is  it  1  By  E.  C.  Sharland,  with  an  Appendix 
by  J.  H.  Norman.  (Watcrlow  Sons.) — This  book  (which  costs  2s.)  is 
full  of  instruction  and  very  readable,  especially  that  part  of  it  by  Miss 
Sharland,  which  consists  of  talks  about  gold  and  silver  coins.  A  few 
practical  lessons  are  added  based  on  Mr.  Norman’s  “  Single  Grain 
System.”  In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Norman,  who  has  long  since  made 
himself  an  authority  on  coinage,  gives  us  some  useful  tables,  and  several 
papers  on  bi-metallism,  an  exchange  calculus,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
There  is  also  a  paper  added  explaining  the  “Single  Grain  System,” 
which  is  a  method  for  determining  the  par  value  of  all  moneys  of  account 
and  gold  and  silver  coins  between  all  countries.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
add  interest  and  liveliness  to  their  lessons  on  Arithmetic  and  commercial 
work  generally  will  do  well  to  get  the  book,  and  if  they  cannot  climb  to 
the  rugged  heights  of  bi-metallism,  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  get  much 
that  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining  from  Miss  Sharland’s  talks, 
which  touch  upon  everything  connected  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
much  else  besides. 

Mind:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  No.  LV., 
July,  1889.  ( Williams  8;  Norgate.) — Mr.  G.  F.  Stout  continues  his  able 

series  of  papers  on  Herbart’s  System,  this  time  dealing  with  “The 
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Psychological  Work  of  Herbart’s  Disciples.”  Prof.  Bain  also  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  “  The  Empiricist’s  Position,”  which  he  read  early 
this  year  before  the  Aristotelian  Society.  There  is  the  usual  number  of 
good  critical  notices  and  notes  on  new  books,  amongst  the  former  of 
which  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Alfred  AV.  Bonn’s  criticism  of  Air. 
AV.  L.  Newman’s  “  Politics  of  Aristotle,”  and  Air.  J.  Venn’s  discussion 
of  Air.  F.  Dalton’s  “Natural  Inheritance,”  while  amongst  the  latter  a 
note  on  Air.  AVallace’s  “  Darwinism  ”  is  capital  in  its  way. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Phrenology,  designed  for  the  use  of  Children  and 
Youth.  By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler.  ( John  Heywood.) — AVe  had  thought  that 
Phrenology  had  followed  the  example  of  that  old  nigger  Uncle  Ned,  and 
gone  dead  long  ago.  But  hero  is  a  little  pamphlet  (price  Gd.)  to  tell  us 
we  were  wrong,  for  it  is  in  its  eleventh  edition.  Evidently  “children 
and  youth”  have  found  the  treatise  to  their  liking.  AVe  doubt, 
however,  whether  adults  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  useful.  It  abounds 
with  assertions  for  which  no  evidence  is  given,  and  for  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any. 

Matriculation  Directory,  No.  II.,  June,  1889.  ( Clive  $  Co.,  Book¬ 

sellers  Row.) — This  is  one  of  the  University  Correspondence  College 
Tutorial  Series.  The  matriculation  in  question  is  that  of  the  London 
University.  Part  I.  (of  about  nine  pages)  contains  a  short  introduction 
and  an  abstract  of  matriculation  regulations.  Parts  II.  and  III.  (of 
18  pages)  deal  with  text-books  to  be  used.  Part  IV.  contains  the 
papers  of  questions  set  in  June,  1889.  And  lastly,  Part  Ar.  gives  the 
solutions  to  those  examination  papers  in  the  same  order  as  Part  IV. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  little  book  will  be  found  useful  by  those 
who  aspire  to  matriculation  at  London  University. 

Celestial  Motions  :  a  Handy  Book  of  Astronomy.  By  TF.  T.  Lynn. 
[Edward  Stanford.) — This  excellent  little  book  has  now  appeared  in  its 
sixth  edition,  revised  and  re-arranged.  It  is  but  a  very  short  account  of 
the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  discovered  with  regard  to  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  dimensions  of  those  belonging  to 
our  own  system ;  but  it  is  written  brightly  and  clearly,  and  can  be 
depended  on  for  its  accuracy.  AVe  notice  that  in  this  new  edition  a 
chapter  has  been  added  on  “The  Calendar.”  Small  as  the  book  is,  it 
nevertheless  contains  a  good  deal  of  information,  and  that  not  unduly 
crowded  ;  and  it  is  provided  with  an  index. 

Aytoun' s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  :  Edinburgh  after  Flodden. 
With  Notes.  [Blackwood  <$•  Sons.) — This  is  one  of  a  series  (price  2d.  each 
number)  of  annotated  booklets  for  the  use  of  junior  classes.  The 
introduction  seems  carefully  done,  and  the  notes  are  full  and  useful. 
The  “Lay”  itself  is  too  well  known,  and  too  well  liked,  to  need  any 
fresh  praise  of  ours.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  roused  by  it  must 
indeed  be  dull. 

Colomba,  par  Prosper  Merimee.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Parry,  M.A.  [Riving  - 
tons.) — This  edition  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  upper-middle  forms  in 
schools.  The  notes  have  been  carefully  written,  and  give  many  render¬ 
ings  of  the  text  which  would  not  bo  discovered  in  a  small  dictionary. 

Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  1852-1882.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.  C.L. 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  E.C.B.  [Mac¬ 
millan  Co.) — This  volume  contains  the  nineteen  General  Reports  of 
Alatthew  Arnold  to  the  Education  Department  on  Elementary  Schools  in 
this  country. 

Everybody' s  Book  of  Jokes.  [Saxon  $  Co.) — This  is  a  small  book  of  retorts, 
jokes,  rhymes,  anecdotes,  bulls,  puns,  conundrums,  and  aphorisms.  It  is 
a  collection  of  good  things,  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  them  classi¬ 
fied.  There  is  the  good-humoured  wit  at  which  even  the  victim  can  laugh 
heartily,  and  there  is  the  clever  and  incisive,  but  cruel  and  uncalled-for 
retort  which  must  make  the  victim  wince,  and  may  rankle  in  his  memory 
for  ever.  Things  that  are  in  good  taste  are  here  mingled  with  others  that 
are  in  execrable  taste.  But  we  can  suggest  an  educational  use  of  the 
book  :  it  may  be  used  as  an  exercise-book,  the  task  being  to  arrange  the 
jokes,  &c.,  in  three  classes — positive,  neutral,  and  negative — as  regards 
taste ;  and  then  as  regards  interest  or  other  forms  of  merit. 

AVe  have  also  received — 

The  Cornhill  and  English  Illustrated  Magazines ;  St.  Nicolas ;  The 
Boy's  and  Girl’s  Own  Papers ;  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  Part  18,  and 
The  Old  Testament  Commentary ,  Part  59  ;  The  Sunday  at  Home  and  Leisure 
Hour,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 


IMAGINATION. 

II. 

[Continued  from  page  173.) 

Some  general  remarks  on  “  Imagination  ”  were  contained  in 
the  April  number  of  this  Journal.  It  is  proposed  now  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  further,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions 
under  which  this  faculty  is  brought  into  play  to  meet  the  various 
exigencies  of  civilized  society.  These  conditions  may  be  regarded 
as  falling,  broadly,  into  two  classes :  (1)  Those  dominating  the 
active  affairs  of  life,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  carried  on  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  often  with  very  uncertain 
knowledge;  and  (2)  those  which  concern  the  work  of  science, 
which,  with  unwearying  patience,  resists  eveiy  temptation  to 


accept  conclusions  until  its  investigations  are  thorough  and 
complete.  The  statesman,  the  jurist,  the  warrior,  and  those 
engaged  in  what  Mr.  Bagehot  termed  the  higher  commerce,  are 
among  those  who  are  subject  to  the  former,  and  though  their 
labours  may  leave  few  of  those  definite  results  which  can  be 
clearly  identified,  they  preserve  the  continuity  of  political  exist¬ 
ence,  and  may  do  much  to  develop  national  character  by  moulding 
those  institutions  which  affect  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  term  Science  boars  two  meanings,  which,  from  our  present 
standpoint,  are  essentially  different.  In  one  sense  it  refers  to  a 
body  of  facts  and  doctrines,  so  amply  verified  and  so  accurately 
defined  that  they  may  reasonably  be  accepted  as  affording  a 
secure  basis  for  further  deductive  reasoning.  These  are  the 
lasting  gains  which  Science  gives  to  humanity.  It  is  used  also 
to  denote  the  method  of  scientific  investigation,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  it  is  often  most  required  in  dealing  with  those 
subjects  which  are,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  brought  within  its 
domain.  Professor  Huxley  has  tersely  described  this  method  of 
science  as  “  organised  common-sense”;  accepting  this,  the  term 
“mobilised  common-sense  ”  may  be  used  to  denote  the  method 
more  immediately  applicable  to  that  surging  tide  of  events  which 
has  just  been  referred  to.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  use  of 
one  of  these  methods  is  by  no  means  held  to  exclude  the  use  of 
the  other.  They  are  rather  two  twin  processes,  which  cannot  be 
too  clearly  distinguished  in  the  mind,  or  too  closely  associated  in 
practice. 

Our  thesis  is,  that  in  both  these  ranges  of  thought  and  action 
the  validity  of  the  imagination  determines  the  relative  value  of 
the  work  done  in  them  respectively ;  and,  regarled  from  the 
psycho  -  physiological  standpoint,  “common-sense”  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  strong  and  well-trained  imagination.  The  argument 
must  needs  be  stated  in  general  terms.  It  may  be  very  true  that 
no  “  image  ”  can  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  what  are,  strictly 
speaking,  termed  “concepts,”  and  the  word  “  ideation  ”  is  more 
appropriate  to  these  advanced  products  of  thought.  Still,  we 
are  permitted  to  say  that  we  “  see  ”  ideas,  even  of  the  most 
abstract  kind,  and  as  no  other  word  more  aptly  expresses  our 
meaning,  “imagination”  will  be  used  in  a  somewhat  extended 
sense  without  fear  of  confusion  or  misapprehension,  and  as 
regards  the  work  of  early  education  we  are  concerned  rather  in 
showing  the  continuity  of  the  growth  of  the  faculty  generally 
considered,  than  in  defining  the  differences  which  arise  later  on 
in  the  forms  of  its  manifestation. 

Mr.  Romanes  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  very  useful 
word  into  the  vocabulary  of  mental  science.  Regarding  “  per¬ 
cepts  ”  and  “  concepts  ”  as  the  more  active  work  of  the  mind,  he 
uses  the  word  “  recept  ”  to  indicate  those  impressions  which  are 
spontaneously  received  rather  by  simple  observation,  than  by  any 
conscious  process  of  reasoning  upon  the  things  observed.  With¬ 
out  touching  upon  the  questions  which  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
“  origin  of  human  faculty,”  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  he  has 
conclusively  shown  how  intimately  this  “  receptual  ”  faculty  is 
associated  with  the  early  development  of  intelligence.  It  leads 
up  also  to  the  prudens  interrogatio  of  Bacon,  though  never  super¬ 
seded  by  it,  and  these  two  types  of  mental  activity  must  advance 
together,  each  modified  and  extended  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  other.  The  “  division  of  labour  ”  implied  is  more¬ 
over  a  growing  necessity,  to  enable  us  to  grapple  with  the  higher 
problems  of  life  and  of  Nature.  We  must  needs  take  the  work, 
as  it  were,  in  sections,  mutually  accepting  the  results  achieved— 
subject  always  to  the  tests  of  further  investigation  and  experience. 
For  with  this  increasing  specialization  there  arises  (as  Herbert 
Spencer  teaches)  an  increasing  interdependence  between  all  those 
who  form  a  part  of  the  organised  body  politic. 

This  great  truth  is  very  generally  realised  by  those  leading 
minds  in  which  imagination  has  been  fully  developed,  but  too 
often  itis  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence  among  those  whose  range 
of  view  is  more  narrowly  bounded  by  their  own  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  “  scientist  ”  knows  nothing  of  affairs,  and  the 
mere  “  man  of  business  ”  knows  nothing  of  science.  It  is  not 
intended,  nor  is  it  possible,  that  any  one  worker  should  know  all 
the  details  and  difficulties  which  have  to  be  mastered  by  others, 
even  when  their  interests  are  closely  associated  together.  To  aim 
at  independence  of  this  barbarous  kind  would  be  to  undo  the 
whole  fabric  of  civilized  life.  But  some  common  “understanding” 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  others,  some  knowledge  of  what 
results  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  them,  may,  and  ought,  to 
form  a  part  of  all  liberal  education.  To  put  the  point  in  econo¬ 
mic  terms,  an  irrational  and  ignorant  demand  must  lie  met  by  an 
unsuitable  supply,  and  the  waste  of  resources  thus  engendered  is 
incalculable — and  all  because  we  cannot  “  imagine  ”  what  other 
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people  really  want,  and  cannot,  therefore,  put  two  and  two 
together  in  our  dealings  with  them,  unless  the  items  are  imme¬ 
diately  present  to  our  senses.  Imagination,  undeveloped  in 
social  and  political  life,  leaves  us,  in  many  respects,  in  the  isolated 
condition  of  the  mere  savage.  Its  association  with  the  higher 
reasoning  powers  is  required  to  call  into  life  the  noblest  func- ' 
tions  of  its  maturity.  The  two  faculties  are  inseparable,  and 
both  are  equally  fallible  ;  their  strength  is  in  their  union. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  elements  of  training  are  common  to  both. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  child  should  not  be  called  upon  to  think  pre¬ 
maturely,  but  rather  to  reflect,  in  the  most  simple  sense  of  the 
word,  that  *s,  merely  to  receive  the  images  impressed  on  its 
senses,  with  just  so  much  attention  as  is  required  to  distinguish 
them  clearly.  To  attain  this  end,  it  may,  at  first,  be  advisable 
rather  to  restrict  than  to  extend  the  number  of  objects  presented 
to  it.  Too  many  toys  may  be  as  great  a  disadvantage  as  too  few, 
if  they  are  suffered  to  lead  to  the  evil  habit  of  not  observing 
beyond  the  mere  vague  promptings  of  caprice.  But  a  child  may 
be  led  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  thing,  and  to  see  a  good  deal  about 
it,  without  going  beyond  that  “  receptual  ”  stage  which  is  suitable 
to  its  capacity.  And  to  see  anything,  however  simple,  fully  and 
clearly,  is  instinctively  to  see  also  its  likeness  or  difference  to 
other  things  which  are  also  familiar.  Whether  the  next  steps  are 
made  in  the  way  of  analysis,  or  of  more  extended  and  critical 
observation,  it  is  on  this  basis  only  that  we  begin  to  think  truly 
and  carry  out  our  thoughts  to  valid  conclusions.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  former  process  is  the  forerunner  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  the  latter  of  that  “intuition  by  inspection  ’’(Anschauung) 
which  is  predominant  in  the  management  of  the  current  affairs  of 
life,  and  to  this  mode  of  the  imagination  much  attention  has  been 
well  directed  of  late  years. 

This  brings  us,  though  by  somewhat  hasty  steps,  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — differences  not 
so  much  existing  generically  in  the  faculties  brought  into  use,  as 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  applied.  Ignorance  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  science  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  lucid  descriptions  of  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  No  one  now  denies  that  imagination  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  science,  or  that  its  full  strength 
is  most  specially  required  by  those  engaged  in  the  highest  work 
of  original  research.  Wide  as  is  the  unknown  field  before  them, 
baffled,  as  they  may  be  by  the  many  difficulties  which  obstruct  their 
course,  tempted  by  every  subtle  form  of  fallacy  which  can  lead 
the  wisest  astray,  it  is  yet  their  privilege  to  be  in  a  position  to 
build  up  by  sure  degrees,  and  upon  well-tested  data,  those  valid 
theories  which  extend  human  insight  into  the  laws  by  which  all 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  governed. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  pressing  affairs  of  active  life 
have  to  work  under  very  different  conditions.  They  have  not 
only  to  consider,  but  to  deal  promptly  with,  facts  of  all  kinds, 
imperfectly  known,  with  a  due  regard  to  contingencies,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  To 
attempt  a  description  in  set  terms  of  all  the  shifting  data  upon 
which  action  must  be  taken,  would  exhaust  the  subjunctive 
mood,  but  there  is  no  time  to  apply  the  elaborate  processes  of 
science,  or  of  formal  reasoning,  to  the  complex  problems  for 
which  some  practical  solution  must  at  once  be  found.  Facts, 
scientifically  determined,  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
a  man  ignorant  of  them  is,  so  far,  ill  prepared  for  his  work.  But 
he  cannot  at  will  split  up  his  problem  into  convenient  issues, 
and  though  the  range  of  his  observation  must  be  extensive  and 
accurate,  lie  can  deal  only  with  those  aspects  which  immediately 
concern  him.  He  may  not  be  able  even  to  foresee  what,  and  how 
far,  approved  rules  of  conduct  may  eventually  serve  for  his 
guidance.  Formal  theories  are  seldom  much  in  favour  with  the 
man  of  business  affairs,  for  they  can  very  rarely  include  the  more 
shifting  elements  which  modify  his  course  of  action  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  very  concrete  judgment,  based  upon  the  many  factors 
both  certain  and  uncertain,  in  various  degrees,  which  do  bear,  or 
may  bear,  upon  the  matter  which  he  has  in  hand.  Some  of  these 
he  regards  as  operative  and  essential,  others  he  sets  aside  as,  for 
the  present,  of  no  appreciable  weight,  yet  without  losing  sight  for 
a  moment — if  a  long  word  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity — 
of  their  potentialities.  He  must  run  risks,  and  must  also  provide 
against  them,  and  never  “  lose  his  head,”  even  under  the  most 
unexpected  and  trying  emergencies.  He  may  not  be  able  to  see 
his  way,  but  like  an  experienced  traveller  he  must  never  “  lose 
himself.”  There  is  much  shrewd  suggestion  in  the  proverb, 
“  Nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected.”  A  new  element  may, 
at  any  moment,  come  into  force  requiring  the  modification,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  entire  reconstruction  of  his  whole  scheme  of  action, 


whether  in  politics,  in  war,  or  in  commerce.  And  every  element 
assumes  a  new  relative  value  in  entering  into  a  new  combination. 
The  imagination  must  needs  epitomise,  as  it  were,  all  the  mental 
processes  required  in  thus  rapidly  passing  without  misconception 
or  confusion  from  one  association  of  ideas  to  another,  and  further, 
numerous  and  shifting  as  these  elements  must  be,  no  one  in  the 
keen  struggle  for  life  can  afford  to  be  mistaken  about  any  one  of 
them,  as  far,  that  is,  as  they  affect  his  conclusions.  He  has  not 
to  do  with  static  problems,  or  with  any  mere  succession  of  pro¬ 
blems,  presented  in  static  form,  but  with  factors  continuously 
developed  in  time,  and  subject  to  external  influences  from  all 
sides,  which  he  can  neither  extrude  nor  ignore.  Moreover,  the 
man  of  affairs  is  concerned  not  merely  with  facts  and  events, 
but,  even  more,  with  the  opinions  which  other  men  may  form 
upon  them.  So,  until  some  Sociological  Joule  can  determine  the 
equivalent  of  human  caprice,  he  can  never  hope  to  rival  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  exact  sciences.  Nevertheless,  act  ho  must  in  the 
“  living  present,”  and  ho  who  waits  too  long  is  hopelessly  swept 
away  in  the  hurrying  tide  of  events. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  close  resemblances  between  the 
use  of  that  most  powerful  “philosophical  instrument,”  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  that  of  the  forecasts  and  schemes  of  policy  which  are 
framed  by  men  of  affairs.  In  both  there  is  a  very  large  basis  of 
established  truths  and  principles  which  are  in  no  way  impugned. 
There  is  much  in  evidence  which  cannot  be  set  aside,  though  its 
full  significance  cannot  at  the  moment  be  perceived.  But  where 
the  man  of  science  can  say  “I  do  not  know,  but  will  work  on  till 
I  do  know  before  coming  to  a  conclusion,”  the  man  of  affairs  has 
often  to  say,  “  Though  I  do  not  and  cannot  know,  I  must  act,  but 
will  act  with  my  eyes  open,  and  bo  prompt  to  adapt  my  course 
according  to  any  further  light  which  I  may  be  able  to  gain  here¬ 
after.”  In  some  sense  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  science  selects 
its  facts,  but  facts  are  forced  upon  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
current  affairs. 

But  in  both  cases  it  is  common-sense,  “  organised  ”  or  “  mobi¬ 
lised,”  which  carries  on  all  the  best  work  of  the  world  when 
inspired  by  that  energy  of  imagination  which  sustains  its  con¬ 
tinuous  activity.  Why  this  term  has  been  applied  to  one  of  the 
rarest  of  human  attributes,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  has,  perhaps, 
taken  up  and  satisfied  instinctively  several  meanings  which  are 
thus  concisely  expressed.  This  “  sense  ”  does  not  despise  com¬ 
mon  things,  for  the  least  of  them  maybe  essential  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  work.  It  is  diffused  in  common  over  all  things 
with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  is  prompt  in  perceiving  their 
relevency  to  the  issues  at  stake.  It  can  make  use  of  expedients 
and  even  “  makeshifts,”  while  never  forgetting  their  provisional 
nature.  In  a  word,  it  is  all  the  powers  of  a  well-balanced  mind 
working  together  in  due  correlation,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Here,  on  the  common  ground  of  common-sense,  modern  science 
and  sound  practise  are  at  one,  nor  is  the  range  of  imagination 
restricted  by  it  from  any  heights  to  which  mankind  can  aspire. 
During  long  ages  “  science  ”  showed  none  of  the  attributes  of  life. 
It  decried  empiricism,  forgetting  that  as  all  science  is  based  upon 
experience,  it  was  merely  taking  empiricism  at  second-hand.  It 
was  vivified  by  direct  observation  of  the  realities  of  Nature,  and 
thus  led  on  to  the  discovery  of  those  great  laws  which  so  well 
serve  those  who  know  how  to  obey  them. 

On  the  other  side,  imagination  was  shut  out  from  its  proper 
sphere  in  the  affairs  of  life,  till  its  very  name  came  to  be  regai’ded 
as  a  synonym  for  those  untrustworthy  fallacies  and  fictions  which 
are  its  worst  and  crudest  productions.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  still  so  largely  governed  by  habits,  customs, 
and  precedents  long  after  they  have  become  meaningless,  and 
should  have  become  obsolete.  Their  limited  significance  was 
never  fully  realised,  and  still  the  conditions  of  the  past,  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  future  are  alike  imperfectly  apprehended.  Change 
is  foolishly  dreaded  or  courted  because  the  imagination  has  not 
energy  enough  to  realize  the  consequences  of  change,  and  timidity, 
recklessness,  and  procrastination  are  all  the  natural  consequences 
of  this  one  shortcoming.  The  pedantic  teachings  of  the  pseudo- 
“  scientist  ”  have  done  much  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  “  doctrinaire,”  not  being  sufficiently  “  mobilised,” 
cannot  take  account  of  the  full  course  of  events,  and  would  fain 
arrest  their  course  so  that  he  may  solve  a  problem  which  he  is 
not  able  even  to  state  in  adequate  terms.  But  the  world  goes  on 
and  the  great  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  prevails. 

The  great  lesson  which  science  has  to  teach  in  this  range  is 
thoroughness  of  investigation.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  a 
knowledge  of  its  methods  is  often  most  needed  in  those  regions 
which  are,  as  yet,  most  imperfectly  brought  within  its  domain. 

Still,  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  on  the  side  of  simple  observa- 
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tion.  There  are  some  who,  without  formal  teaching  of  any  kind, 
master  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  sheer  dint  of  persistent  and  in¬ 
telligent  watching.  They  have  learnt  to  see  how  things  come1, 
and  go,  and  change,  what  they  will  do  alone,  and  what,  when  put 
together  in  various  ways.  Granting  that  their  notions  are  con¬ 
fined  to  visible  phenomena,  yet  still  these  are  so  fully  realized  in 
imagination  that  they  are  thoroughly  at  command,  and  can  be 
effectually  utilized.  How  and  by  what  mental  processes  this  is 
done  it  is  hard  to  explain,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
powers  will  ever  be  generated  by  weak  and  inert  minds,  and,  at 
least,  we  must  take  care  that  so  rare  a  faculty  is  not  dwarfed  or 
discouraged  by  unsuitable  training. 

Lastly,  is  it  not  well  in  all  difficult  affairs,  or  in  the  higher 
deductions  of  science,  to  fall  back  sometimes  for  awhile  on  the 
primitive  receptual  faculty  of  the  imagination :  to  place  the 
reasoning  and  critical  powers  for  a  while  in  abeyance,  in  order 
the  better  to  review  without  bias  or  prepossession  all  those 
“  recepts  ”  which  have  been  the  first  bases  of  our  thought,  and 
thus  to  verify  our  conclusions  by  careful  comparison  with  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  originally  derived? 

E.  H. 


A  TEACHING  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

The  following  Petition  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  above 
subject  has  somehow  escaped  the  careful  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commissions.  As  we  think  that  others,  who  are  perhaps  more 
interested  in  the  subject  than  the  Royal  Commissioners,  will  be 
glad  to  know  our  Bishop’s  views,  we  here  give  the  Petition  in 
full.  It  showeth — 

That  your  Petitioner,  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  means  of  education  provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  his 
Diocese. 

That  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  persons  therein  who  could  and 
would  profit  by  an  Academical  Education  if  it  were  brought  within  their 
reach. 

That  most  of  these  persons  could  neither  afford  the  time  nor  the  money 
to  leave  their  homes  l'or  this  purpose. 

That  the  highest  and  best  Academical  Education  is  not  supplied  at 
present  within  the  Metropolis. 

That  for  such  Education  it  is  essential  that  the  instruction  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  students  should  he  parts  of  one  whole,  leavened  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  conducted  on  the  same  genei’al  lines. 

That,  for  instance,  it  would  seriously  hurt  and  lower  the  work  done  at 
Oxford  if  the  examiners  were  always  brought  over  from  Cambridge,  and 
the  work  done  at  Cambridge  if  the  examiners  were  always  brought  over 
from  Oxford.  And  still  more  hurt  would  be  done  if  each  of  these  Uni¬ 
versities  not  only  sent  examiners  but  also  prescribed  the  examination  for 
the  other. 

That  the  University  of  London  has  chosen  an  Imperial  in  preference  to 
a  Metropolitan  position,  and  is  doing  valuable  service  to  a  large  number 
of  educational  institutions,  and  to  many  solitary  students  scattered  over 
the  whole  Empire  ;  hut  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  service  required  in  a 
Metropolitan  University,  nor  does  it  provide,  nor  help  to  provide,  the 
best  aud  highest  kind  of  Academical  Education. 

That  the  two  positions,  the  Imperial  and  the  Metropolitan,  cannot 
respectively  he  combined. 

That  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  adapt  the  University  of  London  to 
the  needs  of  the  Metropolis. 

That  the  Metropolis,  containing  over  four  millions  of  people,  ought  not 
to  he  left  without  the  best  Academical  Education  for  the  sake  of  the 
University  of  London. 

That,  on  the  contrary,  this  vast  population  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
the  existence  of  and  to  supply  material  for  two  Universities,  framed  on 
different  lines. 

That  for  these  reasons  your  Petitioner  earnestly  desires  the  grant  of  a 
Charter  to  a  Teaching  University  for  the  Metropolis. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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University  of  London. 

The  Pass  and  Honours  Lists  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts 
and  in  Science,  and  of  the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations 
in  Medicine,  appeared  early  in  August.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  the  Arts  candidates,  but  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  at  each  of  the  other  examinations,  so 
that  the  total  of  candidates  at  all  the  four  has  been  above  seventy  more 
than  last  year’s  total. 

At  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  the  number  of  candidates  is 
said  to  have  been  613  (against  653  last  year).  The  successful  candidates,  J 
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Pass  and  Honours  together,  number  328,  or  53-5  per  cent,  of  the  number 
that  entered  (against  52  per  cent,  last  year).  Of  ladies  there  were  some 
1 1 G  present  (against  100  last  year) ;  and  the  total  number  successful  is  65, 
or  56  per  cent,  (against  62  per  cent,  last  year).  The  whole  number  in 
honours  is  58  (against  30  last  year),  of  whom  13  are  ladies;  and  5  of  the 
whole  number,  1  being  a  lady,  take  double  honours.  The  Latin  honours 
list  shows  20  names,  2  being  those  of  ladies;  the  exhibition  goes  to  Dir. 
G.  W.  Steevens,  of  the  City  of  London  School  and  Balliol  College,  who 
carried  off  the  first  exhibition  at  Matriculation  in  January  last ;  the 
second  and  third  candidates  (Mr.  W.  A.  Stone,  of  Warrington  Grammar 
School,  and  Mr.  John  Mercer,  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College)  are  also 
marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition.  There  are  25  candidates  (4  being- 
ladies)  in  English  honours:  the  exhibition  is  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brockington,  of  Mason  College  ;  and  again  the  second  and  third  candidates 
(Miss  Agnes  Ewart,  of  Bedford  College,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Flynn,  a  private 
student)  are  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition  ;  the  first  and  second 
candidates  also  had  assistance  from  the  University  Correspondence 
College.  The  French  list  contains  11  names  (5  ladies):  the  prize  is 
carried  off  by  Miss  Constance  Biclrnell,  of  the  Royal  Holloway  College  ; 
two  candidates  (Miss  E.  S.  Dugard,  of  Clapham  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Moran,  of  Stonyhurst)  are  bracketed  second,  and  each  is  marked 
worthy  of  the  prize  ;  the  fourth  candidate  in  the  first  class  is  also  a  lad  y 
(Miss  K.  M.  Baines,  of  the  Clapham  High  School).  The  German  list 
comprises  five  candidates  (three  ladies)  ;  the  first  candidate,  Mr.  Johann 
Joerg,  a  private  student  (with  help  from  the  Correspondence  College),  is 
disqualified  by  age  for  the  prize  ;  the  other  candidate  in  the  first  class  is 
a  lady  (Miss  A.  F.  Kershaw,  of  the  Royal  Holloway  College).  In  the 
Mathematical  list  only  two  of  the  five  candidates  are  Arts  men :  one, 
however,  Dir.  A.  L.  Dixon,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  stands  second, 
and  is  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition. 

At  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Science  there  were  201  candidates 
(against  163  last  year),  and  the  passes  and  honours  together  number  125, 
or  62-2  per  cent,  (against  58  per  cent,  last  year).  It  deserves  mention  that 
no  less  than  66  of  the  pass  candidates  are  in  the  first  division.  Thirty  - 
eight  ladies  entered,  but  only  19  are  successful.  The  total  number  in 
honours  is  29,  of  whom  only  two  are  ladies,  and,  of  the  27  men,  7  take 
double  honours.  In  Mathematics,  out  of  5  candidates  3  are  Science 
men :  the  first,  Mr.  G.  T.  Walker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  last  list  of  wranglers,  obtains  the  exhibition  ;  the 
third  candidate  in  the  first  class,  Mr.  G.  A.  Schott,  also  of  Trinity,  is  a 
Science  man,  and  is  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  Chemistry 
honours  list  there  are  12  Science  men  :  the  first  class  is  a  very  remarkable 
one ;  it  contains  four  candidates,  all  of  whom  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  the  exhibition,  which,  however,  passes  over  the  heads  of  the 
first  three,  viz.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Short,  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the 
Birkbeck  Institution,  Mr.  William  Tate,  of  the  Midland  Institute  and  the 
Normal  School  of  Science,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hewitt,  of  St.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  are  all  above  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  is  assigned  to  the 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howard,  of  King’s  College  and  the  Birkbeck  Institu¬ 
tion.  In  Experimental  Physics  14  Science  candidates  obtain  honours, 
and  here  Dir.  Hewitt  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place,  with  the 
exhibitiou  (the  “Neil  Arnott  ”)  and  a  medal.  In  Botany  only  two  Science 
candidates  are  successful,  and'in  Zoology  only  five,  of  whom  two  are  ladies. 

At  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  some  186  candidates  took 
up  the  whole  examination,  against  147  last  year:  of  these  127  (68‘3  per 
cent.)  have  been  successful — 111  in  the  pass,  and  16  in  honours,  of  whom 
1  takes  double  and  1  treble  honours.  Sixteen  of  the  candidates  were 
ladies,  and  of  these  no  less  than  15  have  succeeded.  In  the  honours 
lists,  4  Preliminary  candidates  appear  in  Chemistry,  4  in  Physics,  2  in 
Botany,  and  9  in  Zoology.  In  the  last-named  list  appear  the  names  of 
the  only  two  ladies  in  honours;  but  one  of  the  two,  Dliss  Laura  R. 
IIowcll,  of  Girton  (with  help  from  the  Correspondence  College),  is  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  standing  alone  in  the  first  class,  and  being  recommended 
for  the  exhibition,  which,  however,  she  is  somewhat  too  old  to  receive. 
Besides  the  candidates  who  took  up  all  the  subjects,  37  candidates  (out  of 
59),  one  being  a  lady,  have  passed  in  two  subjects;  and  32  (out  of  29), 
three  being  ladies,  have  passed  in  one  subject.  It  should  be  added  that 
of  the  candidates  for  the  whole  examination,  no  less  than  46  have  also 
passed  in  the  DIathematics  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Science, 
and,  like  the  successful  candidates  in  Science,  may  proceed  to  the  B.Sc. 
degree,  besides  going  on  in  Dledicine. 

At  the  Intermediate  in  Dledicine,  118  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  the  whole  examination.  Seventy  (59-3  per  cent.)  of  that  number 
are  successful,  54  in  the  pass  and  16  in  honours.  Seven  of  the  candidates 
were  ladies,  of  whom  4  pass,  and  one  other  gets  honours  in  Physiology.  In 
the  honours  lists  the  most  noticeable  point  is  the  unusual  success  of  Dir. 
W.  M.  Stevens,  of  University  College,  who  carries  oft'  three  of  the  four 
exhibitions,  with  the  three  gold  medals  attached  thereto — those  namely 
in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica.  The  fourth  exhibition, 
that  in  Chemistry,  with  its  gold  medal,  is  assigned  to  Dir.  DV.  L.  Andriezen, 
of  University  College,  who  also  obtains  good  positions  in  the  three  other 
honours  lists.  Dir.  Andriezen  hailed  originally  from  the  Royal  College, 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  where,  in  January,  1886,  he  obtained  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship  offered  to  the  Indian  group  of  centres.  A  second  medal  in 
Physiology  is  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Dl.  Richards,  also  of  University 
j  College  ;  and  both  in  Chemistry  and  in  Materia  Dledic-a  the  second 
candidates  (Dir.  G.  S.  Buchanan,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  Dir.  Thomas 
J  Holmes,  of  Guy’s)  are  severally  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition  and 
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medal.  Twelve  other  candidates  passed  without  taking  Physiology  ;  and 
nine  passed  in  Physiology  only,  thus  completing  their  examination. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  medical  graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dr.  Quain,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  George  Johnson,  F.R.S.,  have  recently 
been  appointed  Physicians  to  the  Queen. 

[Errata. — In  last  month’s  “  Intelligence,”  par.  4,  lino  3,  read — 
(about2per  cent,  more  than  last  year) ;  and  in  line  7  read — (58  per  cent.).'] 

Oxford. 

The  electors  of  the  Waynflete  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  have  elected  Mr.  T.  Case,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  late  Prof.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Slade  Professorship 
of  Fine  Art. 

Colleges,  Schools,  &c. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Conder,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  of  Leeds, 
and  assistant  classical  mistress  of  the  Leeds  Girls’  High  School,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  Milton  Mount  College,  for  the 
daughters  of  Congregational  ministers  at  Gravesend.  Miss  Conder 
studied  at  Girton  College,  and  obtained  a  second  class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Beare  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Dr.  J.Struthers  has  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  at  Aberdeen, 
which  he  has  held  for  more  than  forty-four  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  recent  degree  list  of  the  Victoria 
University  the  highest  honours  were  obtained  by  a  woman,  Miss  Alice 
Crompton,  who  was  placed  alone  in  the  first  class  in  classics. 

The  Council  of  University  College,  London,  have  conferred  the  status 
of  Emeritus  Professor  upon  Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  who  recently 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Technology  after  a 
tenure  of  several  years. 

The  Cameron  Prize  in  Therapeutics  at  Edinburgh  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Pasteur,  in  recognition  of  the  high  importance  and  great  value  in 
practical  therapeutics  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  discovered  by 

him. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


The  House  of  Lords’  Standing  Committee  on  Law  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Prevention  Bill.  The  Earl  of 
Dunraven  moved  to  omit  the  provision  prohibiting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  theatres  and  music- 
halls.  The  Chairman  opposed  the  amendment.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  thought  it  went  too  far,  but  he  suggested  that  some 
authority — say  the  factory  inspector  or  the  Lord  Chamberlain — 
should  be  enabled  to  permit  the  employment  of  young  children 
in  theatres  under  particular  circumstances.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  said  that,  having  made  inquiries  of  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  schools  and  hospitals,  he  was  informed  that  the 
combination  of  theatrical  work  with  ordinary  education  placed 
such  pressure  upon  children  that  they  continually  failed  to  pass 
their  standards  at  school,  and  were  often  subject  to  nervous 
diseases.  The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  subsequently  proposed  the  following  new 
clause  : — “  When  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  that,  having  due  regard  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  well¬ 
being  of  any  child  above  seven  years  of  age  and  under  ten,  such 
child  may  safely  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  some  public  enter¬ 
tainment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  give  his 
license  to  permit  such  child  to  take  part  in  such  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  in  such  license  it  shall  be  specified  during  what 
number  of  hours  and  how  many  days  in  each  week  such  child 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  such  performance ;  and  such 
license  shall  provide  conditions  as  to  the  custody,  food,  and 
education  of  such  child  during  the  period  for  which  such  license 
shall  be  granted.”  His  lordship  said  that  he  intended  to  confine 
the  operation  of  this  clause  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  agreed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  move  his  clause 
in  the  House.  At  a  later  stage  the  clause  became  part  of  the 
Bill. 


“  We  readily  admit,”  says  the  Lancet,  “  the  value  of  child  actors 
in  rendering  certain  plays  ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  must  be  quite 
exceptional,  for  which  the  ten  years’  limit  does  not  make  due 
provision.  Even  at  this  age,  and  still  more  certainly  before  it, 
the  late  hours,  heat,  and  excitement  of  the  theatre,  added  to  the 
work  of  rehearsals,  and  often  also  to  the  tasks  of  school,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  conducive  to  health.  The  functions  of  the  bread¬ 
winner  should  not  be  thrust  upon  children  at  this  early  period, 


and,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  cultivate  a  theatrical  instinct, 
we  must  remember  that  an  actor  should  not  be  less  efficient  for 
devoting  his  early  years  to  ordinary  school  work.  We  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  legislation  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  new  Act  ought  to  accomplish  much  good,  and  can  do  but 
little  harm.  Compared  with  similar  enactments  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent  it  is  a  measure  of  the  most  moderate  cha¬ 
racter.” 


The  Era,  the  chief  organ  of  the  theatrical  profession,  has  also 
raised  its  voice  against  the  employment  of  very  young  children 
on  the  stage.  “  We  believe  ”  (says  the  Era)  “  that,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  child  with  real  talent  for  acting,  it  is  injurious  to  the 
development  of  that  talent  to  put  its  little  possessor  to  work  too 
early.  The  forcing  process  is  always  an  unhealthy  one,  and 
many  a  boy  or  girl  who  might  have  developed  into  a  clever  actor 
or  actress  had  liis  or  her  faculties  been  allowed  proper  time  for 
their  natural  growth,  has,  we  believe,  been  converted  into  a  pert 
and  transient  precocity  by  being  put  on  the  boards  too  soon. 
Wc  think  with  the  public  and  Parliament,  who  have  brought 
into  operation  the  Act  by  which  a  child  under  ten  years  old 
cannot  even  legally  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  any  place  of 
business,  or  even  as  an  errand  boy,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
children  below  that  age  should  be  earning  money  by  labour  of 
any  kind.  If  it  is  agreed,  as  wc  believe  it  now  is  generally  and 
unanimously,  that  this  arrangement  is  the  best  for  the  rising 
generation,  why  should  an  exception  be  made  in  the  favour  of  a 
calling  like  that  of  the  stage,  which  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  exhausting  and  exacting  both  for  nerves  and  body  ?  ” 


At  Cambridge  during  the  month  of  August  about  twenty 
elementary  teachers  have  been  in  residence  for  a  brief  visit  at 
Newnham  College,  and  short  courses  of  lectures  were  started  in 
history,  literature,  and  jihysiology,  which  might  serve  as  a  useful 
kind  of  university  extension  on  a  small  scale.  Full  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  interesting  lectures  in  history,  literature, 
physiology,  logic,  and  other  subjects.  The  lecturers  and  students 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  their  visitors’  holiday  as  happy 
as  possible,  arranging  walking  and  boating  excursions,  impromptu 
concerts,  tea  parties,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  for  them. 
The  so-called  old  hall,  the  oldest  of  the  three  halls  which  now 
form  the  college,  was  given  up  to  the  visitors,  who  were  under 
the  care  of  two  lady  lecturers.  The  pretty  rooms  and  tasteful 
decorations,  the  quiet  and  beauty  which  form  the  charms  of  an 
academic  life,  will  doubtless  be  pleasant  memories  to  those  whose 
ordinary  work  lies  in  less  beautiful  places. 


It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  university  extension 
gathering  will  in  all  probability  take  place  annually  at  Oxford. 
It  appears  that  the  facilities  offered  by  the  place,  such  as  the 
new  schools,  the  general  emptiness  of  the  colleges,  &c.,  are 
much  greater  than  at  Cambridge,  and  that  the  number  of  ladies 
attending  these  gatherings  is  likely  to  increase  in  future  years. 
As  a  means  of  drawing  women  together,  and  giving  an  impetus 
to  education,  these  meetings  have  already  proved  of  great  value. 
They  supply  an  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  for  knowledge  and 
culture  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  gathering  together 
of  teachers  and  students.  The  actual  instruction  given  can, 
of  course,  hardly  be  of  consequence;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
second  pai’t  of  the  meeting,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
during  which  lecturers  continued  in  greater  detail  the  subjects 
introduced  during  Part  I.,  was  probably  found  by  the  fraction 
of  students  who  remained  for  it  to  have  considerable  educational 
value.  Mr.  Moulton,  Mr.  Mackinder,  Professor  Green,  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Hewins  were  the  lecturers 
who  worked  out  in  greater  fulness  the  subjects  which  they  had 
already  dealt  with  in  a  more  summary  fashion. 


This  summer  meeting  at  Oxford  has  been  marked  by  an 
incident  which  may  in  time  become  quite  famous.  The  debating 
hall  at  the  Union  has  for  the  first  time  been  invaded  by  lady 
speakers.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sign  of  the  times,  which  he  who 
runs  may  read.  In  an  audience  of  600  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
Women  Suffrage  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  3  to  1.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  place  without  official  sanction,  and  were  tainted 
with  the  grossest  illegality;  but  yet  the  roof  did  not  fall,  as 
doubtless  it  should  have  done,  had  it  retained  a  scrap  of  reverence 
for  the  monastic  traditions  of  old  Oxford. 
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The  interest  of  continental  countries  in  the  women’s  colleges 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  increases  every  year.  Last  year  a 
Norwegian  lady  was  in  residence  at  Newnham  College,  and 
quite  recently  some  of  lier  countrywomen  visited  the  College. 
An  Italian  lady  who  spent  a  few  days  in  hall  last  term,  and  was 
charmed  with  the  life,  left  a  general  invitation  to  any  New n ham 
student  travelling  in  Italy  to  visit  her  in  Rome  or  Naples,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  has  residences,  and  to  become  honorary 
members  of  a  society  for  women’s  lectures  and  readings  which  she 
proposes  to  start  in  Rome.  Two  students  of  one  of  the  great 
French  training  colleges  visited  the  College  under  the  guidance 
of  an  English  lady  who  lectures  in  the  college  to  which  they 
belong.  Americans  generally  flock  to  the  College  during  the 
May  term,  and  the  students  of  Wellesley  Smith’s  and  other 
women’s  colleges  in  the  United  States  who  have  completed  their 
course  at  Cambridge  seldom  fail  to  revisit  Newnham  when  they 
return  on  a  holiday  to  Europe. 


At  the  Privy  Council  Office,  Miscount  Cranbrook,  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  received  a  deputation  representing  University 
and  King’s  Colleges,  London,  to  urge  the  desirability  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  teaching  university  for  London.  The  deputation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  complained  that  the  views 
of  University  and  King’s  Colleges  had  been  ignored  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  a  university  for  London.  His 
lordship  detailed  the  advantages  which  would  be  afforded  by  a 
teaching  university  in  London,  which  would  provide  the  highest 
form  of  academical  education.  There  was  an  increasing  demand 
in  the  metropolis  for  such  education,  and  this  could  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  teaching  university  independent  of  the  present  univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  merely  an  examining  body,  and  the  value  of  some 
of  whose  degrees  he  submitted  was  much  overrated.  The  depu¬ 
tation  desired  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  such  a  body  as 
could  afford  the  highest  academical  education  for  the  metropolis. 
— Sir  George  Young,  Mr.  Erichsen  (president  of  University  Col¬ 
lege),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace  (principal  of  King’s  College),  and  Sir 
Henry  Acland  also  spoke  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  depu¬ 
tation. — Lord  Cranbrook,  in  reply,  explained  that  a  reasonable 
time  should  be  allowed  to  the  University  of  London  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  whether  they  would 
apply  for  a  charter.  No  such  application  had  at  present  been 
received.  When  it  was  made  it  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Government.  In  the  meantime  he  would  point  out 
that  the  Royal  Commission  were  to  this  extent  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  the  deputation,  viz.,  that  they  had  reported  in  favour  of 
a  teaching  university  for  London.  The  question  was  how  it 
should  be  established.  The  deputation  thanked  his  lordship  and 
withdrew. 


At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  Dr.  Abbott  said  that,  after  twenty-four  years’  connection 
with  the  school,  this  was  the  last  opportunity  he  would  have  of 
delivering  the  annual  address.  He  had  elected  to  deal  more  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  future  prospects  of  the  school,  though  he  could 
not  forbear  saying  that  the  institution  had  done  excellent  and 
progressive  work  for  half  a  century.  Although  during  this  period 
the  maximum  number  had  been  twice  increased,  the  school  had 
always  been  full.  As  to  the  future,  some  alarm  had  been  expressed 
to  him  that  the  school  was  about  to  suffer  a  departure,  and  that 
the  higher  departments,  which  gave  attention  to  classics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  kindred  subjects,  were  about  to  be  superseded.  There 
was,  however,  no  reason  for  apprehension,  for  the  Corporation 
would  never  allow  the  higher  departments  of  the  school  to  suffer. 
The  Lord  Mayor  then  addressed  the  meeting,  referring  especially 
to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Abbott.  All,  he  said,  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  previous  history  of  the  school  would 
regret  as  much  as  he  did  that  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  resign, 
because  they  knew  how  ceaselessly  be  had  laboured  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  school.  As  they  knew,  some  change  in  the 
character  of  the  teaching  had  been  decided  on,  and  they  sympa¬ 
thised  with  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  well  that  the 
new  order  of  things  should  be  begun  by  a  new  regime,  unfettered 
even  by  good  traditions  and  results. 


In  Austria  the  law  assigns  eighty  scholars  to  a  teacher;  in 
Belgium  the  law  says  fifty  or  sixty — the  practice  is  seventy  or 
eighty.  In  France  the  maximum  is  fifty  ;  in  Holland  forty ;  in 
Hungary  the  law  says  eighty — practice  says  sixty-four.  In  Italy 
the  law  says  seventy — practice  says  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 


In  Norway  the  average  is  sixty;  in  Prussia  eighty.  In  Saxony 
the  law  says  sixty,  forty,  or  thirty,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
class,  and  a  teacher  may  have  two  classes.  In  Sweden  the  law 
says  thirty  or  forty ;  in  Berne  the  law  says  eighty — practice, 
thirty  to  seventy.  In  Geneva  the  average  is  fifty ;  in  Ticino, 
sixty  ;  in  Yaud,  sixty  ;  in  Zurich,  one  hundred  ;  in  Wurtemberg, 
ninety.  _ _ _ 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  12,000,000  children 
are  taught.  Ten  States  and  territories  do  not  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  data,  but  if  these  make  the  same  progress  as  the  others  the 
yearly  increase  of  pupils  would  be  305,772,  or  at  the  rate  of  2'66 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  only  five  States — New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Nevada — and  one  territory, 
Arizona,  has  the  enrolment  decreased.  Dakota  furnishes  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  the  increase,  1P70,  followed  by  Indiaua  with 
9'20.  According  to  the  most  recent  returns,  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  all  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  while  they 
are  in  session  is,  on  the  average,  7,571,416.  The  greatest  increase 
in  average  attendance  is  observable  in  the  South,  Florida  leading 
in  the  greatest  growth  of  this  sort,  with  13'94  per  cent.  The 
average  attendance  has  decreased  in  six  States,  so  far  as  reported 
— viz.,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  South  Carolina.  The  greatest  decrease,  3‘64  per 
cent.,  took  place  in  New  Hampshire. 


Russia  is  organising  a  system  of  technical  schools  of  a  very 
complete  form.  The  schools  are  of  three  classes — lower  and 
middle  technical  schools,  and  upper,  or,  as  they  are  also  called, 
trade  schools.  The  first  consist  of  three  divisions,  for  mechanics, 
chemists,  and  builders  respectively,  and  the  instruction  is  strictly 
technical  and  manual.  The  second  class  is  intended  for  assistant 
engineers  and  architects,  foremen  builders,  and  agricultural 
bailiffs.  The  courses  of  study  cover  four  years,  and  the  students 
must  have  completed  their  primary  education  before  entering  the 
schools.  The  subjects  of  study  are  drawing,  mechanics,  applied 
mathematics,  and  practical  exercises  bearing  on  the  industry  to 
be  followed.  These  middle  schools  arc  divided  into  five  kinds — 
technical  schools  of  a  general  character,  schools  of  chemistry, 
schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of  architecture,  and  schools  of 
mines.  Some  schools  combine  two  or  more  of  these  functions, 
that  of  Nijni-Novogorod,  for  instance,  two;  that  of  Moscow, 
three ;  that  of  Krasuovodsk  also  two  (agriculture  and  mining). 
None  of  the  courses  are  simply  fanciful,  all  are  practical.  For 
instance,  in  the  school  of  architecture  the  time  will  not  be  spent 
in  sketching  Pantheons  or  designing  triumphal  arches,  but  in 
planning  dwellings  of  a  moderate  cost  which  shall  be  sound  and 
durable,  Avell  warmed  and  ventilated,  well  drained,  comfortable, 
and  pleasant  to  live  in.  The  superior  trade  schools  are  intended 
to  produce  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  in  wood  and  metal. 
The  Minister  of  Instruction  calculates  that  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  lower  school  will  be  18,000  roubles  per  annum  (£3,000), 
that  of  a  middle  school  26,000  roubles  (£4,000),  that  of  a  trade 
school  12,000  roubles  (£2,000). 


The  Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  School  Board,  writing  to 
the  Daily  News,  thus  summarises  the  objections  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Bill  from  his  standpoint “  (1)  It  would  prevent  a 
School  Board  spending  its  own  rate  on  teaching  the  scientific 
principles  of  industry,  although  a  School  Board  may  even  now 
teach  chemistry  and  mechanics  by  means  of  apparatus  and 
laboratories.  (2)  A  Town  or  County  Council  would  have  the 
right  of  deciding  whether  technical  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
a  Board  School,  and  of  managing  the  school  for  that  purpose. 
Or  the  Council  may  appoint  a  Committee,  consisting  in  large 
part  of  persons  neither  on  the  Council  uor  the  School  Board,  to 
manage  the  technical  instruction.  Thus  three  authorities  would 
be  muddling  where  one  might  be  really  managing.  (3)  Sectarian 
day  and  evening  schools  would  in  many  cases  be  managed  by 
sectarian  delegates  of  Tory  County  Councils,  while  a  School 
Board  would  have  no  right  of  management  under  the  Bill  in  its 
own  schools.  (4)  In  Nottingham,  for  example,  a  dozen  Church 
of  England  schools  or  institutions  would  soon  be  getting  sub¬ 
ventions  from  the  local  rates.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
constitute  classes  or  schools  of  exempted  or  of  ex-Standard  VII. 
children  under  the  superintendence  and  manipulation  of  the 
clergy;  ‘  the  local  authority  ’  would  simply  fix  a  programme  of 
subjects  and  find  the  money.  The  real  managers,  the  Church, 
would  have  the  power  to  prevent  any  Nonconformist  serving  as 
teacher  in  rate-aided  schools.  (5)  The  Bill  shuts  out  nearly  all 
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scholars  now  in  an  elementary  school  from  technical  instruction 
in  their  own  school  building  in  the  daytime.  (6)  No  secondary 
school  could  be  transferred  to  a  School  Board  in  England,  while 
Scotland  has  her  secondary  schools  under  Boards.  Mr.  Mather’s 
amendments  in  no  way  redeem  the  Bill  from  its  evils.  They 
would  give  a  School  Board  and  the  managers  of  certain  schools 
(including  Church  schools)  an  equal  right  to  compel  a  Council  to 
vote  them  money  out  of  the  rates,  a  provision  which  would  work 
with  friction,  which  lowers  the  status  of  School  Boards,  and 
revives  the  religious  difficulty  as  to  the  rate-aiding  of  denomina- 
tionalism.  Surely  Liberal  members  will  not  send  us  such  a  Bill 
as  this.”  Most  of  these  objections  have  been  met  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Government ; 
and  on  August  28th  the  Bill  was  read  for  the  third  and  last  time. 


Tiie  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  about  to  issue  questions 
to  the  leading  houses  in  the  City  and  home  trade  as  to  what 
advantages  they  are  prepared  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  com¬ 
mercial  certificates,  granted  either  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 
Practically,  unanimity  has  now  been  secured,  and  the  examina¬ 
tions  to  be  conducted  by  both  bodies  will  be  almost  identical. 
The  modifications  agreed  to  are  the  addition  of  Latin  as  an 
optional  subject  in  the  course  of  higher  commercial  education, 
and  the  obligatory'  requirement  of  competency  in  one  modern 
foreign  language.  In  the  near  future  two  modern  foreign 
languages  will  be  necessary  in  the  examinations  of  the  London 
Chamber. 


The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  has  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  agaiust  the  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
Technical  Institutes  in  the  metropolis,  on  the  ground  of  there 
being  no  provision  in  the  scheme  for  a  Technical  Institute  for  the 
large  and  populous  parish  and  borough  of  Islington.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  borough  of  Islington  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
neglect  against  which  their  Vestry  now  petitions  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  the  wealthier  residents  and  owners  of  property 
in  North  London  shown  the  public  spirit  displayed  in  South 
London,  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  and 
Hackney  would  each  have  secured  an  endowment  from  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  on  the  same  scale 
as  that  applied  to  the  southern  boroughs.  To  petition  against  a 
scheme  because  its  benefits  are  only  to  be  participated  iu  by 
those  boroughs  or  parishes  which  fulfil  the  condition  of  securing 
such  amount  of  local  co-operation  as  will  ensure  its  successful 
working  is  not  the  best  way  of  attaining  the  object  of  the 
V  estry. 


A  modification  of  the  scheme  of  competition  adopted  in  1880 
for  the  valuable  Whitworth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  came 
into  operation  last  year.  Experience  had  shown  that  it  was 
desirable  to  revert  to  some  extent  to  the  scheme  previously  in 
force.  Accordingly  at  the  first  examination  held  under  the 
modified  scheme,  four  scholarships  of  £125  a  year,  tenable  for 
three  years,  twenty  exhibitions  of  £100,  and  ten  of  £50,  tenable 
for  one  year,  were  announced  for  competition.  There  were  124 
competitors,  as  compared  with  94  in  the  preceding  year.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  Whitworth  Scholarships  were  first 
established  they  were  awarded  for  three  years,  but  under  the 
scheme  of  1880  these  were  converted  into  exhibitions,  tenable  for 
one  year.  The  present  scheme  is  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  so  far  has  been  pronounced 
as  highly  satisfactory. 


The  inevitable  appeal  that  one  excellent  institution  after 
another,  at  some  period  of  its  career,  is  compelled  to  make  to  the 
public  for  funds  shows  conclusively  the  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  such  institutions  self-supporting.  The  Working 
Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  founded  some  thirty-five 
years  ago  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  has  now  to  appeal  for 
such  pecuniary  support  as  will  enable  it  to  pursue  its  beneficent 
work.  The  circular  issued  with  this  object,  and  signed  by  the 
Principal  of  the  College,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  the  Vice- 
Principal,  Mr.  R.  J.  Mure,  states  that  the  College  enducates  at 
the  present  time  800  students,  at  a  cost  of  about  17s.  a  head  ; 
that  its  income  from  fees  does  not  cover  more  than  half  its 
expenditure,  and  that  recurring  deficits  seriously  cripple  its 


work  and  retard  its  development,  and  are  the  source  of  constant 
anxiety  to  its  Council. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  recently  issued  shows  very  satisfactory  progress  under  the 
head  of  Science.  The  number  of  Science  schools  examined  in 
1888  had  increased  by  268  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  by  279,  and  the  number  of  students  under 
instruction  by  9,720.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  by  the 
Department  in  May,  1888,  was  70,162,  from  1,386  schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  3,876  self-taught  students  and 
pupils  from  classes  not  entitled  to  claim  payments  on  results. 
The  Science  schools,  exclusive  of  training  colleges,  obtained  a 
sum  of  £85,562  15s.  lid.  as  payments  on  results  of  the 
examinations  for  the  year  1888,  being  an  increase  of  over  £1,187 
on  the  sum  earned  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  learn  on  such  good  authority  that  this  large  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  instruction 
has  been  attended  with  excellent  results.  “The  effect,”  says  the 
Report,  “of  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  elementary 
science-teaching  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  very 
marked  in  the  case  of  students  joining  the  Normal  School  of 
Science.” 


In  the  Art  division  the  progress  is  not  so  much  marked  as  iu 
Science.  In  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1888,  drawing  was 
taught  iu  3,531  elementary  schools,  with  806,048  scholars ;  590 
of  these  schools  were  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department.  The  number  of  schools  and 
scholars  is  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  3,979  schools, 
with  875,263  scholars,  ivere  examined.  This  is  certainly  an 
unwelcome  fact,  as  we  hoped  that,  owing  to  the  labours  of  the 
advocates  of  technical  instruction,  drawing  was  being  recognized 
more  and  more  as  an  essential  subject  of  instruction  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  It  may  be  that  a  recent  alteration  in  the  syllabus 
of  instruction  by  which  model  drawing  will  no  longer  be  re¬ 
quired  in  Standard  IV.  will  lead  to  drawing  being  taught  in 
many  of  the  smaller  schools  which  have  given  up  teaching  the 
subject,  or  have  not  as  yet  taught  it  under  the  minute  of  the 
8th  of  March,  1887.  The  grants  paid  to  elementary  schools 
for  drawing  during  the  year  have,  however,  increased  to 
£42,336  11s.  10d.,  as  agaiust  £33,483  Is.  9 cl.  in  the  previous  year. 

Much  good  work  (says  the  British  Medical  Journal)  has  been 
done  by  the  London  School  Board  in  promoting  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  Board  schools  was 
commenced  by  Madame  Bergman-Oesterberg,  who  for  some  years 
held  classes  in  various  schools,  and  in  her  College  Gymnasium 
for  female  teachers  as  well  gave  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on 
the  Laws  of  Health,  and  on  matters  specially  concerning  the 
physical  development  of  children ;  the  number  of  lectures  given 
has  since  been  reduced  to  six.  The  pupil  teachers  who  require 
a  certificate  in  “  drill  ”  have  to  pass  an  examination,  written  as 
well  as  practical.  To  judge  by  the  questions  answered  by  the 
pupils,  some  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  is  expected  of 
the  candidates.  Besides  technical  questions  as  to  drill  they  were 
asked  at  the  last  examination:  “In  what  manner  does  exercise 
influence  (a)  the  circulation,  (b)  the  respiration  P  State  the  course 
you  think  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  physical  training 
with  (a)  children  insufficiently  fed,  ( b )  children  who  are  delicate. 
Mention  the  exercises  you  deem  best  for  rectifying  any  or  all  of 
the  following  conditions  :  (a)  the  ‘  contracted  chest,’  (b)  the 
‘stooping  habit,’  (c)  the  ‘poking  head.’”  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  Board  should  further  extend  this  kind  of 
instruction  for  teachers,  including  the  study  of  the  development 
and  conditions  of  the  children  generally,  both  of  brain  and  body. 
Teachers  ought  to  be  instructed  further  as  to  the  material  upon 
which  they  have  to  work  in  their  daily  avocation.  We  are  now 
spending  £101,627  a  year  on  school  inspection,  and  some  funds 
might  be  found  to  advance  the  careful  study  of  children  in  their 
school  life. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  (says  the  Globe)  the  British 
pedagogue  took  the  fat  with  the  lean  in  respect  to  clever  and 
dull  boys.  He  made  the  best  that  he  could  of  both,  well  aware 
that  juvenile  quickness  in  learning  is  no  criterion  of  success  in 
after-life.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  dispute  that  it  was  as  much 
his  mission  to  teach  the  stupid  as  the  smart.  Now,  however, 
there  are  many  schoolmasters — and  their  number  is  increasing — 
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who  seem  to  consider  that  the  main  object  of  education  is  to 
enhance  the  renown  of  the  place  where  it  is  imparted,  and  not  to 
benefit  the  recipient.  In  their  eyes  the  dull  boy  is  simply  a 
blunder  and  a  nuisance  ;  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  wretched 
dunce,  and  relegate  his  training  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
Even  at  some  Board  Schools  there  is  said  to  be  a  disposition  to 
work  on  this  plan.  But  for  really  notable  instances  of  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  pupil’s  interests  to  those  of  the  school  resort 
must  be  had  to  a  higher  sphere.  A  case  in  point  occurs  just  now 
at  Manchester,  where  the  grammar  school  has  won  a  high  and 
deserved  reputation  for  educational  excellence.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  character,  the  high-master  sets  his  face  against 
dull  boys  ;  if  they  cannot  learn  as  quickly  as,  in  his  opinion,  they 
ought,  they  must  leave.  A  father,  who  has  just  received  an 
intimation  of  this  sort,  naturally  considers  it  rather  hard  that  his 
boy  should  be  cast  adrift  for  no  other  fault  than  mental  sluggish¬ 
ness.  lie  admits  that  the  lad  is  dull,  but  contends  that,  when 
he  himself  was  at  school,  the  pedagogic  method  was  to  bestow 
especial  care  on  pupils  of  that  sort,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
often  turned  out  excellent  men  of  business.  It  is  the  more  acute 
competition  between  schools  which  has  worked  the  change;  the 
dull  boy  is  now  a  persona  ingrata  to  headmasters,  because  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  winning  those  educational  distinctions  which 
serve  as  school  advertisements. 


From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  at  the  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
prizes,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  students  has  increased 
during  the  year  from  1,269  to  1,297,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than 
380  are  in  the  Medical  School.  The  number  of  associates  elected 
during  the  year  was  33;  the  associates,  of  whom  there  are 
now  more  than  300  on  the  roll,  are  alumni  of  the  college,  and 
are  ouly  elected  after  taking  a  degree  at  a  University.  It 
appears  also  that  during  the  last  year  104  Owens  College 
students  passed  in  arts,  science,  and  law,  and  57  in  medicine 
at  the  Victoria  University.  In  the  London  University  51  Owens 
College  students  passed  in  arts,  science,  and  law,  and  24  in 
medicine.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  most  recent  extension 
of  the  college  buildings  is  devoted  to  the  housing  of  the  old 
Manchester  Natural  History  and  Geological  Museums,  and  the 
additions  made  to  them  since  they  were  handed  over  to  the 
college.  In  addition  to  the  sum  of  £3,000  previously  given,  the 
Whitworth  legatees  extended  their  gilt  by  the  further  benefac¬ 
tions  of  £25,000  to  the  Museum  Building  Fund,  and  of  £10,000  in 
augmentation  of  the  Museum  Trust  Fund. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  August  31st,  1889. 

Annals  of  Botany,  edited  by  J.  B.  Balfour,  Vol.  2,  8vo,  4'2s. 

Baumann  (J.) :  i’latons  Plitldon,  Philosophiscli  Erkliirt,  4m. 

Bennett’s  (It.  A.  R.)  Marine  Aquaria,  cr.  8vo,  ‘2s.  6d.  cl. 

Bull  rig  (II.)  :  Die  Sage  vom  Kdnig  Rother,  lm.  60. 

Carte  dc  France,  a  l’echelle  de  1  :  100,000,  per  sheet,  75c. 

Cowham’s  (J.  H.)  Graphic  Lessons  in  Physical  and  Astronomical  Geography, 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Dalhousie  (Marquis  of),  Life  of,  by  Capt.  L.  J.  Trotter,  ‘2s.  6d.  cl. 

Droysen  (II.)  :  Heerwesen  u.  Kriegfiihrung  der  Griechen,  Part  2,  5m. 

Great  Authors  (The)  of  English  Literature,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Grimard  (E.)  :  L’Enfant,  son  Passe,  son  Avenir,  3fr. 

Guigard  (J.):  Nouvel  Armorial  du  Bibliophile,  50fr. 

Hiorn’s  (A.  H.)  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture,  l‘2mo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Irving’s  (A.)  Chemical  and  Physical  Studies  in  the  Metamorphism  of  Rocks, 
8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Josephi  Opera  Omnia,  rec,  S.  A.  Naber,  Vol.  2,  3m. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Sailing,  2s.  (The  All-England  Series.) 

Lalitte  (P.)  :  Cours  de  Philosophie  Premibre,  Vol.  1,  7fr.  50. 

Lagarde  (P.  de)  :  Uebersicht  liber  die  im  Aramiiischen,  Arabischen,  u.  Hebrai- 
schen  iibliche  Bildung  der  Nomina,  20m. 

Lames’s  (J.  M.)  English  Composition  Exercises,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

MacColl’s  (M.)  Christianity  in  Relation  to  Science  and  Morals,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 
Maitland’s  (S.  R.)  The  Dark  Ages,  Religion  and  Literature,  8vo,  12s.  cl. 
Middleton’s  (G.  A.  T.)  Strains  on  Structures,  illus.,  cr.  8vo,  4s. 

Miller’s  (II.)  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Monk,  by  J.  Corbett,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (English  Men  of  Action.) 

Morgens'tern  (G.) .  Cyprian,  Bisphof  v.  Carthago,  als  Philosoph,  lm. 

Mosse'  (B.)  :  Dom  Pedro  II.,  4fr. 

Poyser’s  (A.  W.)  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  12mo,  ‘2s.  6d.  cl. 

Pulpit  Commentary  :  St.  Luke,  Vol.  2,  roy.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Quatrefages  (A.  de) :  Introduction  a  l’Etude  des  Races  Ilumaines,  Part  2,  15fr. 
Ramsay’s  (\V.  M.  and  C.  D.)  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Goths  and  Study 
of  the  Gothic  Tongue,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Robson’s  (Rev.  J.  II.)  Solutions  of  Examination  Papers  in  Algebra,  &c.,  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  1880-88,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination,  edited  by  A.  Herbert,  8vo,  2s.  cl. 
Schubert  (F.)  u.  Sudhotf  (Karl)  :  Paracelsus- For  schungen,  Part  2.  8m. 

Schurer  (F.):  Geschichte  d.  Jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  Part  1,  6m. 

Shakespeare's  Cvmbeline,  Othello,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  I\.  Deigh- 
ton,  l‘2mo,  2s.  6d.  each,  cl. 

Thuin’s  (Dr.  R.)  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  of  Business,  from  the 
German  by  Whitfield,  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Watts’  Dictionary  cf  Chemistry,  revised  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir  and  II.  F. 

Morley,  Vol.  2,  8vo,  42s.  half  bound. 

Weiss  (Prof.  J.  B.) :  Lehrbuch  der  Weltgeschichte,  Vol.  9,  Part  1,  10m. 
Wilson's  (A.  E.)  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,  cr.  8vo,  ‘2s.  cl. 

Young’s  (A.)  Travels  in  France,  1787-9,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  (Bohn’s  Standard 
Library.) 


MATHEMATICS. 


Some  time  ago  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  South  London  Polytechnics  with  the  offer  of  an  annual 
endowment  of  £2,500  for  the  New  Cross  Institute.  They  have 
now  completely  eclipsed  the  munificence  of  that  proposal.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  their  arrangements  with  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners,  they  have  received  an  unexpected  accession  of  income, 
so  that  they  now  propose  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  this  valuable  Polytechnic.  This  means  altogether 
an  outlay  of  something  like  £30,000,  and  the  provision  of  an 
endowment  of  £5,000  a  year.  The  Charity  Commissioners,  who 
are  thus  relieved  of  their  share  in  the  bargain,  accept  the  offer  in 
fitting  terms. 


In  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
Delegates  some  interesting  particulars  are  given  (says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette)  of  the  devotion  to  learning  under  difficulties  which 
some  of  the  students  display.  Thus,  at  Camborne  one  of  the 
students  was  a  miner,  who,  after  the  evening  lecture,  had  to  go 
in  the  night  shift  underground.  At  Burnley,  a  weaver  in  a 
cotton  mill,  in  order  to  have  more  time  for  study,  sacrificed  her 
dinner-houi’,  and  l’emainedattheloom  reading  between  her  houi’s 
of  work.  To  supplement  the  regular  courses  of  lectures,  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  therein  begun,  an  increasing  number  of  reading 
circles  and  students’  associations  have,  we  see,  been  formed.  Of 
the  latter  one  of  the  most  successful  is  at  Exeter.  It  consists  of 
ladies  only,  and  during  the  year  it  has  held  about  twenty  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  and  the  reading  of  essays, 
besides  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  ten  special  scientific  lectures. 
The  movement  has  received  an  additional  impetus  from  the 
genei’osity  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Mr. 
F.  D.  Mocatta,  the  Rector  of  Exeter,  and  other  donors,  who 
offered  scholarships,  lately  awarded,  to  enable  poorer  students  to 
attend  the  summer  meeting  at  Oxford. 


2842.  (Mokgan  Jenicins,  M.A.)— In  Degen's  table  of  the  quotients 
to  be  used  to  form  the  convei'gents  to  the  value  of  a^N,  where  N  is  any 
non-square  integral  number  from  1  to  1000,  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of 
quotients  in  the  period  (excluding  the  first  quotient  which  does  not  re¬ 
cur)  never  exceeds  2 a,  when  N  lies  between  a "  and  («+  l)2.  Can  this  be 
proved  generally  ? 

Solution  bg  Ahtemas  Martin,  LL.D. 

It  is  not  true  generally.  Let  a  =  90,  then  8269  is  between  a 2  and 
(a  +  l)2.  The  number  of  terms  in  a  period  of  ^(8269)  is  181,  which 
exceeds  2 a  —  180.  Let  a  =  94,  then  8941  is  between  a 3  and  [a+  l)2. 
The  number  of  terms  in  a  period  of  ^(8911)  is  207,  which  exceeds 
2 a  —  188.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10009.  (Rev.  W.  T.  AVellacott,  M.A.) — Prove,  geometrically,  that 
the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  a  triangle  from  its  circum- 
centre  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  in-circle  and  circum-circle. 

Solution  bp  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  ;  E.  Rutter,  and  others. 


Take  O,  0lt  02,  0;i,  I  the 
circum-,  ex-,  in- centres. 

HD  =  DG, 

.•.  2DK  =  r.2  +  r3. 

IOj  bisected  in  E, 

2DE  =  rx  —  r, 

2EK  =  t'i  +  r2+  r3  —  r  =  4R. 
DE  =  i  (r,  -  r)  =  d 
=  d', 

i(r3— ?-)  = 

.-.  2R-r  =  rf  +  rf'  +  rf"; 


and  OD  +  ...  +  DE  +  ...  =  2R, 

therefore  OD  +  ...  =  3R  —  (2R  —  r)  =  R  +  r. 
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10086.  (W.  .T.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Through  any  point  M  on  the 
normal  to  an  ellipse  at  P,  draw  normals  MQ,  MR,  MS.  Find  the  locus 
of  the  ortho-,  the  circum-,  and  mass  centres  of  the  triangle  QRS. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sciioute. 

In  the  diagram  P  is  the  given  point,  P'  the  point  diametrically  opposite 
to  P,  and  l  the  line  parallel  to  the  normals  p  and  p'  in  P  and  P'  that 
bisects  the  distance  of  the  centre  0  and  p' .  According  to  the  known 
theorems  of  Joachimstaiil  the  circle  through  P',  the  centre  of  which  is 


any  point  C  of  l,  meets  the  ellipse  in  three  other  points  Q,  R,  S,  the 
noi’mals  of  which  concur  in  a  point  M  of  p.  So  the  locus  of  the  circum  - 
centre  C  is  the  line  l,  that  is  complementary  to  the  normal  p  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  0  (expression  due  to  E.  Hain).  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10058.  (Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime.) — ABC  is  a  given  triangle,  and  the 
sides  are  divided  in  A',  B',  C' so  that  BA'  :  A'C  =  n  :  m,  CB'  :  B'A  =  1  \  n, 
AC'  :  C'B  =  in  :  l,  where  l—m  —  n  =  0  ;  alsoB",  C"  are  taken inCA,  AB, 
where  C'A',  A'B'  meet  them;  and  AA',  BB',  CC'  meet  in  0.  Prove  that, 
if  OA  is  produced  to  P,  so  that  OP  =  30A,  the  points  B",  C",  and  P  are 
collinear  ;  BB"  and  CC"  are  parallel ;  and  B"C"  is  the  diameter  of  a  conic 
to  which  ABC  is  self- conjugate  ;  BB"  touching  at  B",  CC"  at  C",  CC' 
at  C',  and  BB'  at  B'.  Prove  that,  if  m  =  n,  P  will  be  the  centre  of 
the  conic. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  three  vectors  OA  (a),  OB  (#),  OC  (y)  be  connected  together  by  the 
relation,  la  +  in) 3  +  ny  —  0,  and  complete  triangle  ABC.  Then 

BA'  _  n_  .  CB'  l  ,  AC[  _  m 

A'C  m  ’  B'A  n  ’  C'B  “  T 


In  investigating  the  curve  (in  anharmonics)  x1  —  y-  —  z2  =  0,  we  find  that 
ABC  is  self-con  jugate  with  respect  to  it,  and  that  BB",  BB',  CC",  CC' 
are  tangents  at  B",  B',  C",  C',  respectively.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

There  are  29  such  square  numbers,  and  they  are  as  follows  : 


1.  139854270  =  11820-. 

2.  152843709  =  12303% 

3.  157320849  =  12543% 

4.  215384970  =  14070% 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10.  587432109  =  24237% 

17.  589324170  =  2427G2. 

18.  597302481  =  24441% 

19.  015387249  =  24807% 


10018  &  10060.  (10018.)  (J.  Lemaire.) — SoitO  le  centre  du  cerele 
circonscrit  a  un  triangle  ABC.  Lieu  de  la  projection  du  point  O  sur  la 
symediane  relative  au  sommet  A  quand  le  triangle  se  deforme  de  maniere 
que  l’angle  A  demeure  constant,  les  sommets  B  et  C  restant  fixes. 

(10000.)  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  intersection  of  the 

Brocard-axes  Af^C,  An.j.13  is  the  intersection  of  the  Brocard-circle  and 
the  symmedian  through  A. 

Solution  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  the  Brocard-arcs  Afl,C,  AILB  inter¬ 
sect  in  a,  and  let  Aa  cut  BC  in  D.  There¬ 
fore  AB,  AC  are  tangents  at  A. 

Z  BAa  =  Z  ACa  and  Z  ABa  =  Z  CAa ; 
therefore  triangles  ABa,  ACa  are  equiangular' 

.  •.  BA2 :  AC- : :  a  ABa  :  a  ACa, 

: :  BD  :  DC ; 

therefore  AD  is-  the  symmedian  through  A. 

Again,  Z  CaD  =  CAa  +  ACa  =  BAa. 

Similarly  Z  BaD  =  BAa. 

(1)  a  lies  on  circle  through  B,  C  and  the 
circum-centre  O  of  A  ABC  ; 
and  (2)  AD  passes  through  the  other  end  E 
of  the  diameter  OE  of  this  circle. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 


10170.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  sides  AB  and  CD  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  conic  meet  in  E  ;  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD  intersect  in  G ; 
prove  that  the  four  points  E,  G,  and  the  poles  of  AD  and  CB  are 
collinear. 

Solution  by  D.  T.  Griffiths;  and  G.  G.  Storr, 

M.A. 

A  {ABCD}  =  D  {ABCD}  =  D  {DCBA}  ; 
therefore  A  {PEGD}  =  D  {PEGA}. 

Since  these  two  equal  pencils  contain  one 
common  ray  AD,  the  corresponding  rays 


intersect  on  a  straight  line  ;  hence  P,  G,  E  are 
collinear. 

In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that  Q,  G,  E 
are  collinear. 


10075.  (Professor  Nilkantha  Saricar,  M.A.)— The  vertices  ABCD 
of  a  quadrilateral  are  to  be  connected  by  a  system  of  straight  lines  ;  prove 
that  (1)  the  systems  AP,  BP,  PQ,  QC,  CD  and  BP,  CP,  PQ,  QA,  QD, 
where  P,  Q  are  such  that  the  angles  at  P,  Q  are  all  equal,  are  systems 
whose  total  lengths  are  minima  ;  (2)  if  equilateral  triangles  AEB,  CED, 
BGC,  AHD  be  drawn  outside  the  quadrilateral,  the  length  of  the  first 
system  is  equal  to  EF,  and  of  the  second  GII ;  and  that  if  d,  d'  are  the 
lengths  of  the  diagonals  AC,  BD,  and  a  the  angle  between  them,  these 
lengths  are  the  two  values  of 

{tf2  +  d' 2  ±  2 dd'  cos  (a  T  ’tt)}  \ 

Solution  by  Professor  Syamadas  Mckhofadhyay,  B.A. 

Join  EF.  Let  the  circumcircles  of  AEB,  CFD  intersect  EF  at  P,  Q. 
Take  any  two  points  P',  Q'.  Then,  since  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any 
point  from  two  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  distance  from  the  third  vertex  as  the  point  lies  on  the  circum - 
circle  or  elsewhere,  we  have 
AP'  +  BP'  +  P'Q'  +  Q'C  +  Q'D 
not  <  EP'  +  P'Q'  +  Q'F, 
that  is,  greater  than  EF,  and 
EF  =  EP+PQ+QF 
=  AP  +  BP  +  PQ  +  QC  +  QD. 

This  proves  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  question. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


3276.  (A  iitemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Give  all  the  different  square 
numbers  that  can  be  made  with  the  nine  digits,  using  all  the  digits  once 
\  and  only  once)  in  each  number. 
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9987.  (Professor  De  AVachter.) — A  sphere,  acted  on  by  gravity, 
rolls  down  a  surface  of  revolution  with  vortical  axis.  Find  at  which 
point  of  the  generating  curve  the  sphere  will  leave  the  surface,  supposing 
the  generatrix  to  he  (1)  a  circle  ;  (2)  an  ellipse;  (3)  a  cycloid. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

The  generating  plane  curve  is  referred  to 
a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  having 
its  origin  at  the  vertex  0,  and  the  positive 
X-axis  being-  taken  along  the  direction  of 
gravity.  The  motion  is  supposed  to  take 
place  along  the  generating  curve  on  the 
outer  or  convex  side  of  the  surface,  the 
rolling  sphere  being  reduced  to  a  material 
point  starting  without  initial  velocity  from  a 
given  point  A  (x0,  y0). 

In  consequence  of  this  motion,  an  increasing  amount  of  centrifugal 
force  is  called  into  play ;  it  is  directly  opposed  by  that  component  of 
gravity  which  acts  normally  to  the  generatrix.  The  moving  point  is 
kept  on  the  surface  by  the  same  component  until  contact  ceases  beyond  a 
certain  point  Z  ( x ,  y)  where  both  contending  forces  cancel  each  other, 
and  free  motion  sets  in.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10251.  (D-  Biddle.)  —  A  figure,  consisting  of  three  equal  circles 
touching  each  other,  is  disposed  at  random  on  a  floor  ruled  with  parallel 
lines,  the  distance  between  which  exceeds  that  of  two  diameters.  Find 
the  probability  that  the  figure  will  be  cut  by  one  of  the  lines,  (I)  in  two 
points,  (2)  in  four  points,  (3)  in  six  points. 

Solution  by  Professor  P.  II.  Schoute. 

In  the  diagram  <p  denotes 
the  inclination  of  MN  on  the 
parallel  lines  of  the  floor;  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6  are  the  tangents 
to  the  circles  parallel  to  these 
lines;  and  ( a  —  b)\l ,  ( b—c)jl , 
cjl  indicate  the  relative  pro¬ 
babilities,  when  the  angle  <p 
is  given,  and  l  is  the  distance 
of  the  floor  lines.  Now,  b  =  2r, 
a  =  2r  { 1  +  cos  (Aw  —  <£)}, 
c  =  2r  { 1  —  cos  ()v7r  —  <p) } , 
when  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circles  ;  hence  the  probabilities  are 
ttt  2 r  fair  .  6r  6r 

Wl  =  i^J0  cos  («7r-4))  d(P  =  Wo  = 

9525.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — Prove  that,  through  any  two  sets  of 

mutually  orthoccntric  points,  each  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
pairs  of  perpendicular  tangents  to  a  three-cusped  hypocycloid,  a  rectan¬ 
gular  hyperbola  can  be  drawn,  cutting  the  cycloid  generally  at  the  ends 
of  two  or  four  complete  tangent  chords,  which  are  respectively  parallel  to 
the  normals  of  the  hyperbola  at  its  intersections  with  the  circle  through 
the  vertices  of  the  cycloid  ;  the  tangents  to  the  hyperbola  at  such  inter¬ 
sections  being,  as  well  as  the  asymptotes,  tangents  to  the  cycloid. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

The  circles  X,  Y,  Z 
rolling  upon  F  (centre  0), 
the  diameters  A,  B  (at 
right  angles)  of  Z  and  MN 
of  Y  envelope,  and  points 
t  on  X,  and  M,  N  on  Y 
describe,  the  same  three- 
cusped  hypocycloid  with 
vertices  on  S.  When,  as 
in  the  figure,  X,  Y,  Z  touch 
F  at  a  common  point,  t  is 
the  point  of  contact  of  MN, 
and  M,  N  those  of  A,  B. 

Cm  is  the  third  tangent 
through  C.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  system  of 
hyperbolas  having  the  re¬ 
volving  line-pair  AB  for 
asymptotes.  The  mid¬ 
point  m  of  the  tangent 
chord  MN,  of  constant  length,  may  be  called  briefly  the  mid -point  of 
the  tangent.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


result  when  substituted  for  x  in  5.r3  — 18#°—  7%,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
four  (impossible)  roots  of  the  biquadratic. 

Solution  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Assume  as  one  pair  a  ±  i/3,  then  5  (a  +  ii 8)3  — 18  (a  +  i/ 3)2  — 7  ( a  +  i/3 )  is 
real ;  hence  a2—-1/®  =  T\  ( 5/8 2  +  7)  =  §  if  j8  =  2. 

Thus  a  =  3,  £  =  2,  and  one  trial  pair  being  3  ±  i .  2,  the  quadratic  factor 
is  x2—6x  +13  =  0.  The  other  factor  is  found  to  be  3.r2  +  2.r  +  3  =  0  ;  and 
roots  —  -j-  ±  j  V2  i,  the  four  roots  are  3  ±  2t,  —  }  +  §  i. 


10112.  (Professor  Morel.) — On  considere  deux  cercles  concentriques 
0.  On  trace  un  troisieme  cercle  variable  C,  tangent  en  un  point  fixe  A 
du  plus  petit  des  cercles  O  et  coupant  lo  plus  grand  aux  points  M,  N  ;  on 
joint  M  et  N„au  point  B  diametralemont  oppose  a  A  dans  le  cercle  C. 
Demontrer  que  les  droites  BM  et  BN  enveloppent  un  ellipse  fixe. 


Solution  by  R.  Ivxowles,  B.A. ; 

J.  C.  St.  Clair;  and  others. 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  the 
lines  BM  and  BN  envelope  .  the 
ellipse  with  the  major  axis  PQ  of 
which  A  is  a  focus. 


10126.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — The  straight  lines  ABC,  DEF  cut  three 
others  which  meet  in  a  point  0  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F ;  prove  that 
AD.BC/OD  +  BE.CA/OE  +  CF.AB/OF  =  0. 


Sohition  by  Professors  Schoute,  Beyens,  and  others. 


AEOF  +  aFOD+aDOE  =  0,  or  2AE0F. 

This  gives  immediately  in  a  transparent  notation 
the  identities 


sin  EOF  = 
OD 


DA 

S^.OB.  OCsinBOC  =  0, 


or 


OA 
2  OD 


ABOC  =  0, 


^  OA. BC 
2  OD 


=  0. 


By  subtraction  of  SBC  =  0,  we  get  the  identity  in  question. 


9960  &  10121.  (E.  Lemoine.)— On  circonscrit  a,  toutes  les  ellipses 
liomofocales  de  foyers  F  et  F'  des  rectangles  dont  la  direction  des  cotes  est 
donnee ;  demontrer  que  tous  les  points  de  contact  appartionnent  a  une 
meme  hyperbole  equilatere  qui  passe  par  F  et  F'  et  a  pour  asymptotes 
les  paralleles  menees  par  le  centre  des  ellipses  aux  cotes  des  rectangles. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute  ;  G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

Comme  les  droites  FP  et  F'P  sont  tou jours 
antiparalleles  par  rapport  aux  directions  des 
cotes,  le  lieu  de  P  est  une  hyperbole  equilatere 
concentrique,  qui  passe  par  F  et  F'  et  dont  les 
asymptotes  out  ces  directions  donnees.  (See 
Vol.  li.,  p.  66.) 

10005.  (R-  Lachlan,  M.A.) — If  SY  be  the  perpendicular  from  the 
focus  S  of  an  ellipse  on  the  tangent  at  the  point  P,  find  the  position  of  P 
when  the  area  of  the  triangle  SPY  is  a  maximum. 


Solution  by  II.  AV.  Segar  ;  C.  Bickerdike  ;  and  others. 


Let  PY,  P'Y'  be  consecutive  tan¬ 
gents  ;  SY,  S'Y'  the  perpendiculars  on 
them,  meeting  in  O.  Then  evidently, 
for  a  maximum,  we  have 

AOSY'  =  AOPP'  +  A  TOY 
ultimately ;  that  is, 

SY2  =  SY .  p  +  PY2, 
p  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P. 

Let  SY  =  p,  SP  =  r,  then  this 

,  dr  2«2 — r* 

becomes  r  —  =  + - 

dp  P 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


2560.  (J-  J-  Walker,  F.R.S.) — Given  that  either  of  one  pair  of 
impossible  roots  of  the  equation  3.r*  —  16a;3  +  30.r2  +  8.r  +  39  =  0  gives  a  real 


10125.  (Ch.  Hermite.) — Demontrorque,  lorsque  m  est  un  multiple  de  n, 
(>»-*  1)(»m  —  2)...(>» -  m  +  2)} /m!  est  un  nombre  entier. 
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Solution  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A.  ;  W.  Gross,  Dr. Sc.  ;  and  others. 

m  ( m  —  1 )  (m  —  2) . . .  (in  —  n  +  2)  is  always  divisible  by  (n  —  1) !  as  it  is  tbe 
product  of  (n  —  1)  consecutive  integers  ;  when  m  is  a  multiple  of  n,  it  is 
divisible  by  n ;  therefore  also  in  this  latter  case  by  n  ! 


QUESTIONS  FOE  SOLUTION. 

10257.  (Professor  Sylvester, F.R.S.) — If  Aj,  A2  ...A,)  means  the  least 
of  the  quantities  Aj,  A2 ...  A,-,  find  an  expression  for  the  rth  in  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  quantities  A1(  A2  ...  A„  in  terms  of  the  symbols  2Aj  ; 
2  (Aj,  A2)  ;  2  (Aj,  A2,  A3) ... ;  2  (Aj,  A2 ...  A;i_j)  ;  (Aj,  A2  ...  A„),  and 
show  the  application  of  the  question  to  the  theory  of  life  contingencies. 

— 258.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  considere  toutes  les  coniques  ayant 
meme  axe  focal  2a,  un  foyer  fixe  F  et  lo  second  foyer  F'  en  un  point 
quelconque  d’une  (lroite  donnee.  Trouver  1°  le  lieu  des  sommets  de  l’axe 
focal ;  2°  l’enveloppe  des  directrices  ;  3°  l’enveloppe  de  ces  coniques. 

— 259.  (Professor  de  Longciiamps.)— On  considere  une  conique  H  ot 
un  point  fixe  M.  De  M,  comme  centre,  avec  un  rayon  variable,  on  decrit 
un  cercle  r.  Trouver  le  lieu  des  points  de  rencontre  des  tangentes  com¬ 
munes  a  II,  r.  Ce  lieu  est  une  Strophoide  oblique. 

— 260.  (Professor  Lemaire.) — On  donneun  triangle  ABC,  inscrit  dans 
un  cercle  de  rayon  R,  et  l’on  joint  deux  a  deux  les  milieux  A/,  B',  C'  des 
cotes  BC,  CA,  AB.  Si  a,  /3,  y  desig-nent  les  distances  du  centre  O  aux 
cotes  du  triangle  ABC,  et  a',  13',  y'  les  distances  analogues  relatives  au 
triangle  A'B'C',  on  a  R3  =  a?fi2y2l u'P'y’. 

— 261.  (Professor  Deprez.) — On  decrit  des  coniques  semblables  entre 
elles,  ayant  meme  centre  0  et  passant  par  un  meme  point  P.  Demontrer 
que  (1)  les  sommets  et  les  foyers  de  ces  courbes  decrivent  des  podaires  de 
coniques ;  (2)  le  centre  du  cercle  osculateur  en  P  decrit  une  quartique  ; 
(3)  les  directrices  enveloppont  une  conique. 

— 262.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.)  —  An  equilateral 
triangle  is  drawn  self -conjugate  to  the  parabola  if-  =  4 ax,  prove  that 
(1)  the  equation  of  a  side  of  the  triangle  will  be  (x  —  a)  cos  6  —  «/sin  d 
=  4«cos  0/(3  —  4  cos2  6)  ;  and  (2)  the  envelope  of  these  straight  lines  is 
the  first  negative  pedal  of  the  hyperbola  x2—3 if  =  a-  with  respect  to 
that  vertex  which  coincides  with  the  focus  of  the  parabola. 

— 263.  (Professor  Mobley.) — Equilateral  triangles  have  sides  passing 
through  given  points;  prove  that  the  centre  locus  is  two  concentric 
circles,  coincident  when  points  collinear. 

— 264.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Si,  dans  un  tetraedre  OABO,  trirectangle 
en  0,  a  represente  1’ angle  diedre  forme  par  les  faces  ABC  et  OBC,  on  a 
tan2  a  =  tan2  ABO  +  tan2  ACO. 

— 265.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.)  —  A  hexagon, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  has  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  parallel.  Prove,  by 
elementary  geometry,  that  the  triangles  ACE  and  BDF  are  of  equal  area, 
and  that  the  three  lines  joining  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  have  a 
common  point. 

— 266.  (Professor  Gob.)  —  Soient  Cl,  Cl'  les  points  de  Brocard  du 
triangle  ABC  (flAB  =  n'AC  =  o).  En  menant  par  B,  C,  A  des  paralleles 
respectivemont  a  flA,  UB,  nC,  on  forme  un  nouveau  triangle  A'B'C'. 
Demontrer  que  Cl  est  le  point  do  Lemoine  de  A'B'C',  et  que  Cl'  le  conjugue 
isotomique  d’un  point  de  Brocard  de  A'B'C'. 

— 267.  (Professor  Hermite.) — On  sait  que  les  coefficients  de  la  puissance 
m  du  binome  sont  di visibles  par  m,  a  1’ exception  du  premier  et  du  dernier, 
lorsque  tn  est  un  nombre  premier.  (1)  On  propose  d’etcndre  cette  pro¬ 
position  en  montrant  que  P  expression  (A)  [m  (in  —  1) ...  (m— n  +  1)}  / n  ! 
est  divisible  par  mjS,  5  designant  le  plus  grand  commun  diviseur  do  m  et 
n.  ( 2)  Soit  e  le  plus  grand  commun  diviseur  des  nombres  m  +  1  et  n  ;  on 
demande  d’etablir  que  le  nombre  entier  (A)  est  divisible  par  (in— n  +  1  )/e. 

— 268.  (Professor  Steggall.) — Prove  that  a  prime  number  which  is 
the  sum  of  two  squares  can  only  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  two  squares 
in  one  way. 

-269.  (P.  R-  J.  Her- 
vey.)— Cut  out  the  accom¬ 
panying  polygon  (erasing 
the  black  outline),  and  cut 
it  into  twelve  parts,  from 
which  reconstruct  the  poly¬ 
gon,  turning  the  whole 
figure  into  its  perversion,  or 
image  in  a  plane  mirror. 

[This  is  one  of  many  species 
of  symmetrical  transforma¬ 
tion  obtainable  by  the  same 
process,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  regular  polygon 
having  an  even  number  of 
sides ;  the  effect  produced 
depending  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  observed  in  drawing 
the  original  figure.] 
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10270.  (The  Ebitor.) — If  the  mid-points  of  the  arcs  cut  off  by  the 
sides  of  a  convex  quadrilateral  in  a  circle  be  joined  so  as  to  form  a  second 
quadrilateral,  and  a  third  be  similarly  formed  from  the  second,  and  so  on, 
find  the  ultimate  form  towards  which  these  quadrilaterals  tend. 

271.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny). — Determiner  n  de  maniero  que 
l3  +  33  +  53  +  ...  +  (2 n  —  l)3  soit  egale  a  un  carre. 

— 272.  (R-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — If  straight  lines  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  of  a  triangle  ABC,  so  as  to 
form  with  the  intercepted  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  an 
equilateral  hexagon,  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  hexagon  will  be 
R  (sin  2A  sin  2B  sin  2C)  /  (sin  2B  sin  2C  +  sin  2C  sin  2A  +  sin  2A  sin  2B), 
R  being  the  circum-radius  of  ABC. 

273,  (J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.) — Show  that  the  anharmonic  polars 

of  three  collinear  points  of  inflexion  on  a  plane  cubic  meet  in  a  point. 

—274.  (Rev.  R.  Harley,  F.R.S.)— “  The  members  of  a  board  were 
each  of  rhem  either  bondholders  or  shareholders,  but  not  both ;  and  the 
bondholders,  as  it  happened,  were  all  on  the  board.  What  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  ?  ”  (Venn,  Mind,  vol.  i.,  p.  487.)  Show  (1)  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  “No  shareholders  are  bondholders,”  can  be  drawn  from  part  of 
the  premise,  and  (2)  give  all  the  conclusion. 

—275.  (D.  T.  Griffiths).— The  perpendiculars  from  the  vertices 

on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  meet  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  DEF 
at  the  points  d,  e,f.  If  AB  and  DE,  AC  and  FD,  BC  and  FE  intersect  at 
the  points  X,  Y,  Z  respectively,  prove  that  each  side  of  the  triangle  def 
passes  through  one  of  three  points  X,  Y,  Z. 

—276.  (Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.)— If  gh  =  V2cot2alog  sec  a 
where  Y,  g,  and  a  are  constants,  and  p  =  2y^V*2tan2a,  find  the  value  of 
the  integrals 

I  =  si5L?  [h . dx  and  y  =  sing  f> _ dx 

V  J  of  e-P  -  COS2a  V  C0S2a  J  0V  sec  2« — d‘  ’ 

— 277.  (E.  Cesaro.)— Si  «  est  la  nime  partie  d’un  quadrant,  demontrer 
que,  pourvu  que  p  <  2 n, 

sin2;'  g  +  sin2^  2g  +  sin2''  3g  +  . . .  +  sin2;' na  =  h  +  n  1  •  3  •  5  •••  (%P-  1) 

2. 4. 6.. .2 p 

— 278.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Prove  that  (1)  “  in  an  aggregation 
of  closely-packed  equal  spherules  the  unoccupied  space  is  1—  |7ri/2  of 
the  whole  volume  ”  (A.  G.  Greenhill  in  Nature,  for  May  2,  1889,  p.  10.) ; 
and  find  (2)  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  equal  spheres,  each  one 
inch  in  diameter,  that  can  be  packed  in  a  cubical  box  whose  inside 
dimensions  are  one  foot  each. 

— 279.  (H.  B.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.)  —  Solve  the  simultaneous 

differential  equations  ~  =  2 y  f  x  f  3,  (^1L  —  4#  f  5y  f  6. 

dt-  dt- 

— 280.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Prove  [that 

»Cj  (lm)  —  „C2  (2"‘)  +  uCo  (3m)  —  ±  „C)(  (nm)  =  0. 

— 281.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Circles  are  described  to  touch  AB, 
AC  at  A  and  pass  through  C  and  B  respectively.  If  the  median  through 
A  meets  these  circles  again  in  H  and  L,  show  that  these  points  are  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  circumcentre  of  ABC.  Show  also  that  BL  =  CH. 

— 282.  (D.  Biddle.) — Six  balls  of  different  colours,  but  otherwise 
indistinguishable,  are  placed  in  a  bag.  One  is  drawn,  and  its  colour 
having  been  recorded,  is  replaced.  The  process  is  subsequently  repeated 
five  times,  the  drawer  receiving  a  sovereign  if  he  draw  a  new  colour,  but 
forfeiting  a  sovereign  if  he  draw  one  already  drawn.  Prove  that,  if  the 
drawer  pay  a  sovereign  to  begin  with  each  round,  the  bank  secures  on  the 
average  something  less  than  sixpence,  or  about  4 \d. 

— 283.  (E.  Vigarie.) — Etant  donnes  un  angle  yox  et  un  point  P  dans 
son  plan,  on  mcne  par  ce  point  une  droite  quelconque  YPX  qui  coupe  oy 
en  Y  et  ox  en  X.  Par  X  et  Y  on  trace  deux  droites  XM,  YM  respective  - 
ment  paralleles  a  deux  directions  donnees.  Lieu  du  point  M  quand 
XY  varie. 

— 284.  (J-  J-  Barniville.) — If  C*  denote  the  combinations  of  y  things 
taken  x  at  a  time,  find  in  terms  of  Cvx  and  C*  . 

— 285.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — Show  that  the  surfaces 


cannot  have  a  common  tangent  plane  without  touching  one  another. 

-286.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — Two  given  conics  osculate  at  a  point  P  ; 
their  transverse  axes  meet  the  normal  at  P  in  Q,  and  R  respectively ; 
prove  that  the  ratio  QP  :  RP  is  constant  for  all  positions  of  P. 

— 287.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  A’-ary  «-ie  has 
an  invariant  of  order  7c,  when  n  is  even  ;  and  (2)  of  order  2k  when  n  is 
odd  ;  (3)  it  has  a  covariant  of  order  k  in  the  coefficients,  which  is  of  order 
k  in  the  variables  when  n  is  odd,  and  (4)  of  order  2k  in  the  variables 
when  n  is  even. 
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10288.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.)— Find  the  envelope  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  which  is  inscribed  in  an  ellipse,  and  whose  orthocentre  is 
a  fixed  point. 

—289.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — Two  equal  ellipses  fastened  together 
so  as  to  move  freely  about,  are  thrown  on  a  horizontal  plane  at  random  ; 
find  the  average  area  common  to  the  two  ellipses. 

—290.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soient  ABC  un  triangle  rectangle  en 
A,  All  la  hauteur  issue  de  A,  HK  la  perpendiculairc  abaissee  do  H  sur 
AB.  CK  coupe  AH  en  I.  Demontrer  que  la  perpendiculairc  abaissee  de 
I  sur  AC  coupe  ce  cote  au  meme  point  que  la  symediano  issue  de  B. 

—291.  (L.  W.  Eobinson,  B.A.) — If  E  be  radius  of  circum-circle  of  a 
triangle  and  i),  Dj,  A,  i);t  the  distances  of  its  centre  from  escribed  centres, 

prove  that  D2  +  ifi2  +  i)22  +  i);t*  =  1 2E2. 

— 292.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Soit  ABC  un  triangle:  soient  A',  B',  C'  les 
points  dii  cote  de  l’exterieur  de  ABC,  et  A",  B",  C"  les  points  du  cote  de 
l’interieur,  oil  les  mediatrices  de  BC,  CA,  AB  coupent  respectivement  les 
circonferences  decrites  sur  BC,  CA,  AB  comme  diametres.  Demontrer 
que  (1)  AA'  et  B'C'  sent  perpendiculaires  ainsi  que  AA"  ct  B"C" ;  (2)  de 
meme  BB'et  C'A',  etc.,  AA'  et  B'C'sont  egales  ainsi  que  A  A"  et  B"C",  de 
meme  BB'  =  C'A',  etc;  (3)  les  milieux  des  4  droites  AB',  AC',  B'A', 
C'A'  forment  un  carre  ainsi  que  les  milieux  de  4  droites  AB",  AC",  B"A", 
C"A",  le  centre  de  les  carres  et  le  centre  de  gravite  de  ABC;  (4)  on  a 
AA'2— AA"2  =  BB'2— BB"2  =  CC'2-CC"2=  surface  de  ABC. 

— 293.  (G.  Eusso.)— En  un  point  quelconque  de  la  base  BC  d’un 
triangle  isoscele  ABC,  on  eleve  une  perpendiculaire,  qui  rencontre  AC  en 
D,  AB  en  E.  Etudier  geometriquement  le  lieu  du  point  de  rencontre 
des  droites  BD,  CD. 

-294.  (M.  Thenard.) — Construire  un  triangle  isoscele  ABC,  con- 
naissant  un  des  deux  cotes  egaux  et  la  somme  BC  +  CD  de  la  base  BC  et 
de  sa  projection  CD  sur  AC. 
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masters  in  England  would  adopt  it,  they  would  have  fewer  occasions  to  complain 
of  boys  not  having  read  their  notes,  and  fewer  grumblings  on  the  part  of  Patres 
Familias  at  the  heavy  items  of  the  book  bill.” — Saturday  Review. 

“We  believe  that  the  publication  of  this  series,  especially  of  the  English  part, 
will  prove  a  great  gain  to  the  literary  education  of  the  country.” — Spectator. 

“Such  books  were  much  needed.  They  are  edited  with  great  care  and 
ability.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Ovid.  Elegiac  Verse.  8d. 

Ovid.  Metamorphoses.  8d. 
Horace.  Select  Odes.  8d. 

Virgil.  iEneid.  Book  VI.  8d. 
Caesar.  Selections.  Sd. 

Cicero.  Select  Passages.  lOd. 
Livy.  Select  Passages.  8d. 
Phaedrus.  Select  Eables.  8d. 
Cornelius  Nepos.  Select  Lives.  8d. 
A  Latin  Delectus.  sd. 

Easy  Latin  Reading  Book.  Sd. 
A  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Part  I.Sd. 
A  LatinExerciseBook.  Part  LI.  8d. 
Latin  Prose  through  English 
Idiom.  2s.  Gd. 

First  Latin  Grammar.  Is. 

The  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  JEneid.  A  Classical  Reading 
Book.  By  Prof.  Church.  Is. 


PrioraLatina.  AEirstLatinBook.ls. 
First  Latin  Dictionary.  Is.  fid. 
Xenophon.  Anabasis.  Book  IV.  Is. 
Milton.  Comus,  Ac.  8d. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes.  Is. 
Cowper.  Two  Books  of  the  ‘  Task.’  Sd. 
Goldsmith.  The  Traveller,  &c.  8d. 
English  Verse  for  Repetition. 
Parti.  Is. 

English  Verse  for  Repetition. 

Part  II.  Is. 

Literary  Selections  for  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Spelling'.  Is. 

Algebra.  Is. 

Euclid.  Is. 

Arithmetical  Exercises.  Pricels. 

To  be  had  with  or  without  Answers. 
French  Verse,  is.  fid. 

French  Grammar.  Is.  fid. 


DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  HANDBOOK  OP  DRAWING.  By  William  Walkfr,  Lecturer  in 
the  Owens  College.  With  more  than  200  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  7s.,  cloth. 

ART  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  By  W.  Walker.  2s„  sewed. 

FLAXMAN’S  CLASSICAL  OUTLINES.  Cheap  Edition  for  the  use 

of  Schools  of  Design.  With  Notes  by  J.  C.  L.  Sparkes,  Head  Master  of 
the  National  Art  Training  Schools,  South  Kensington.  14s.,  complete,  cloth. 
Homer's  Iliad.  39  plates.  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Homer’s  Odyssey.  34  plates.  4s.  fid.,  cloth. 

.TEschylus’  Tragedies.  36  plates.  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  and  Theogony.  37  plates.  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 
For  the  convenience  of  Art  Students,  each  Work  is  issued  as  a  set  of  detached 
Plates,  in  a  clise,  price  3s.  Gd.  each.  The  Notes,  separately,  price  Is. 


London :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  Essex  Street,  Strand ; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 


SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6cl.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

C-ffiSAR,  Book  1 ;  iENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  FHEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Vol.  1,  Is.;  Vol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Mannion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  Geo  rye  Gill  &  Sons 1  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1889  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  lias  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “  King  John,”  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  M ARMION  ”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  cpiestions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 


are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889  : — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  VI.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies . 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY  2s,  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC.  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E  C. 
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Second  Edition,  32mo,  price  Gd. 

TOUS  LES  VERBES.— Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs, 

French  and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Equivalent  Values,  from  Bellows’  French  Dictionary. 

London:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDY. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  lettered. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 

Set  at  the  University  of  London,  from  1839  to  January ,  18S8. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  ERNEST  BRETTE,  B.D., 

Officier  de  1’ Instruction  Publique  (Univ.  of  France) ;  Headmaster  of  the 
French  School,  Christ’s  Hospital,  London; 

Examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  at  Eton  College,  &c. ;  and 

FERDINAND  THOMAS,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Late  Assistant  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Sold  Separately . 

Part  I.  Matriculation  and  the  General  Examination  for  Women. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Key  to  Part  I.,  price  6s. 

In  the  Key,  all  the  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  French  Authors 
are  Translated  into  English,  and  all  the  Questions  on  Grammar, 
Idiom,  and  Elementary  Etymology  are  fully  answered. 

Part  II.  First  B.A.  (or  Intermediate  in  Arts)  and  B.A.  Pass  Examina¬ 
tions)  ;  Examinations  for  Honours  (Intermediate  in  Arts  and  B.A.) 
and  for  Certificates  of  Higher  Proficiency  ;  M.A.  (Branch  IV.)  and 
D.Lit.  Examinations.  Price  7s. 

The  Key  to  Part  II.  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 

London:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Bill. 


APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  J.  C.  CURTIS,  B.A. 


Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Thousand  !  !  Price  SIXPENCE. 

OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Arranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  1888,  and  printed  from  now  type. 

“As  an  introduction  to  English  History  we  know  of  none  equal  to  it.”— 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

“  For  the  elementary  facts  of  English  History  there  is  no  book  so  useful  as 
Curtis’s  ‘  Outlines.’  ’’—Educational  Times. 

“  Decidedly  the  best  and  fullest  summary  of  English  History  that  we  have 
seen.” — Museum. 

JiY  THE  SAME  AUTHOlt. 

School  and  College  History  of  England.  5s.  Od. 

Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables.  2s. 

Short  Manual  of  English  History,  Gd. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History.  Gd. 

An  English  Grammar  for  Schools,  is. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar.  Gd. 

Manual  of  Graammtical  Analysis.  Gd. 

Manual  of  English  Etymology.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Grammar  and  Analysis.  3d. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  Gd. 

Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Gd. 

First  Book  of  Geography.  3d. 

The  Junior  Reader :  Prose  and  Poetry,  is. 

The  Poetical  Reader,  is. 

The  New  Poetical  Reader,  is. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Reader.  2s. 


London :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS  &  CO., 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


Messrs.  WHITTAKER’S  LIST. 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 

By  A.  Barriebe,  Professor  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 

Recits  Militaires.  From  Valmy(l792)  to  the  Siege  of  Paris  (1870).  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Biographical  Notices,  by  A.  Ba rr]5re,  OHieicr  do 
l’lnstruction  Publique,  Professor  of  French,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.  For  the 
use  of  military  students  and  candidates  for  the  Army  Examinations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  [Just  published. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar  and  First  Steps  in  Idioms.  With 
numerous  Exercises  and  a  Vocabulary.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the 
“  Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar.”  Crown  8vo,  ‘2s. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and  Idioms,  and  Guide 
to  Examinations.  2nd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

[Now  ready. 


MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  James  Boielle,  Senior  French 
Master  at  Dulwich  College. 

DAUDET. — La  Belle  Nivernaise.  Histoire  d’un  vieux  bateau  et  de  son 
equipage.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  With  Six  Illustrations.  2s.  Gd.  For 
Beginners. 

VICTOR  HUGO.— Bug  Jargal.  By  Victor  Hugo.  3s.  For  Advanced 

Students. 


GERMAN  CLASS  BOOKS. 

By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich ; 

Examiner  in  German  at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester; 

Examiner  in  German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Elementary  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  collection  of  Readings  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Advanced  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Readings  in  Prose 
and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  [In  the  press. 

Concise  German  Grammar.  In  Three  Progressive  Parts.  With  special 
reference  to  Pronunciation,  Comparative  Philology,  English  and  German 
Equivalents,  and  Idioms.  Crown  8vo.  I.  Elementary,  2s.  II.  Inter¬ 
mediate,  2s.  III.  Advanced,  in  preparation. 

Progressive  German  Examination  Course.  Comprising  the  Elements 
of  German  Grammar,  an  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Teutonic  Languages,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  Equivalents,  Materials  for  Translation,  Dictation,  Con¬ 
versation,  and  Complete  Vocabularies.  I.  Elementary  Course,  cloth,  2s. 
11.  Intermediate  Course,  cloth,  2s.  III.  Advanced  Course,  Second  revised 
Edition,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“  A  sound  and  sensible  course,  well  planned  and  well  executed.”— Journal  of 
Education. 

“  It  is  admirably  worked  out,  and  few  books  are  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  study  of  German  in  England." — Practical  Teacher. 


MODERN  GERMAN  AUTHORS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Edited  by  E.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  in  co-operation  with  F.  Storr,  B.A.,  Chief  Modern 
Master  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  and  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A., 
Deputy  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  University. 

First  Series.— For  Beginners. 

Edited,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary. 
Hey’s  Pabeln  fur  Kinder.  Illustrated  by  O.  Speckter.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  Grammatical  Summary,  Words,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary, 
by  E.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Same,  with  a  Phonetic  Introduction  and  Phonetic  Transcriptions  of  the 
Text.  By  F.  Lange,  Professor,  Ph.D.  2s.  Gd. 

“There  could  not  be  a  better  book  for  studying  German.”  —  Journal  of 
Education. 

Second  Series.— For  Intermediate  Students. 

Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary. 
Doktor  Wespe.  Lustspiel  in  ftinf  Aufziigen  von  Julius  Roderick 
Benedix.  Edited  by  E.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor.  2s.  Gd. 

Third  Series.— For  Advanced  Students. 

Edited,  with  a  Literary  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Meister  Martin,  der  Kiifner.  Erzahlung  von  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  Edited 
by  E.  Lange,  Ph.D.  is.  Gd. 

Hans  Lange.  Schauspiel  von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdonell, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  University  of  Oxford.  2s. 
AufWache.  Novelle  von  Berthold  Auerbach.  Der  Gefrorene  Kuss. 

Novelle  von  Otto  Roquette.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Macdonell,  M.A.  2s. 
Der  Bfbliothekar.  Lustspiel  von  G.  von  Moser.  Edited  by  F.  Lange, 
Ph.D.  Second  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Eine  Frage.  Idyll  von  George  Ebers.  Edited  by  F.  Storr,  B.A.  2s. 

Die  Journalisten.  Lustspiel  von  Gustav  Ereytag.  Edited  by  Professor 
F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Second  Revised  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Zopf  und  Schwert.  Lustspiel  von  Karl  Gutzkow.  Edited  by  Professor 
F.  Lange,  Pli.D.  2s.  6d. 

German  Epic  Tales  in  Prose.  I.  Die  Nibelungen,  von  A.  F.  C. 
VlLMAR.  II.  WALTnER  UND  HlLDEGUND,  VOll  ALBERT  ltlCHTER. 
Edited  by  Karl  Neuhaus,  Ph.D.,  The  International  College,  Islewortli. 
2s.  6d. 


London : 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  2  White  Hart  Street,  Paternoster  Square;  and 
GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  2  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 


Stationers,  Booksellers,  Publishers,  and  Desk  Manufacturers, 

42a  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON. 


School  &  College  Furniture  of  Every  Description. 


_  JAMES  COLIilNGS,  Managing1  Director. 

JUST  P  UR  U I SITED . 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SERIES  OF  COPY-BOOKS. 

A  new  style  of  Upright  W riting.  The  writing  of  the  future. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

Customers’  special  requirements  can  he  exactly  and  expe¬ 
ditiously  met. 

Samples  of  Exercise  Books,  generally  used  in  High 
Class  Schools  and  Colleges,  will  he  sent  on  application. 

Manuscript  Books  of  every  Quality  of  Paper,  Style  of 
Ruling,  and  Description  of  Binding,  are  always  kept  in  stock. 


A  GREAT  VARIETY  of  designs  in  Desks,  Tables, 
School  Cupboards,  Easels,  and  General  Apparatus 
may  be  inspected  at  the  EXTENSIVE  SHOW-ROOMS, 
42a  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 


Drawing-Books,  Models  and  Materials. 

Examination  Paper  of  Superior  Quality,  approved  by 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &  College  of  Preceptors’  examining 
bodies. 


ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MAY  BE  HAD  POST  FREE: — 

Catalogue  of  Stationery  and  Published  Boohs. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  Church  Furniture. 

Catalogue  of  Reward  Books  and  Friges. 

Catalogue  of  Kindergarten  and  Needlework  J\ later i<t Is. 

Catalogue  of  the  Holborn  Series  of  Fabrications. 


EVERY  SCHOOL  REQUISITE  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16021.  A  Gov.  For  4  children  (ages  6 — 14).  Eng., 
Math.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  30?.  to  35Z. 

16031.  A  Gov.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Piano.  20 1.  lies. 

Boys’  Prep.  Sch.  For  Sept. 

16033.  Student  Gov.  On  Mutual  Terms.  Res. 
16035.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat. 

10/.  to  15/.  Res.  For  Sept. 

16036.  A  Master.  Able  to  teach  convers.  Fr.,  and 
to  assist  with  some  subj.  in  lower  form.  30Z.  Res. 
For  Sept. 

16038.  A  Gov.  Able  to  teach  Classics  for  Higher 
Local  and  B.A.,  and  to  assist  with  elem.  Blath., 
&c.  Non-res.  High  School  for  Sept. 

16047.  A  Gov.  Mus.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16052.  Articled  pupil.  Age  15  to  17.  Res.  Small 
premium. 

16053.  Jun.  Fr.  Master  to  teach  Fr.  and  elem,  Piano. 

Res.  Small  salary  at  first. 

16054.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov.  (Prot.).  to  teach  Fr.  and 
Mus.  to  Juniors.  About  20/.  Lies. 

16055.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  Lit.,  Arith.,  Alg., 
Draw,  and  Paint.  30/.  to  40/. 

16058.  Gov.  Student.  To  assist  with  Juniors,  and  to 
receive  lessons  in  accomplishments.  Premium  18/. 
16060.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger. 

16064.  Jun. Master.  Gen.subj.with  Draw.andFr.  20 1. 
16068.  Jun.  Master.  Good  gen.  subj.  20/.  to  30/. 
16070.  Pupil  Teacher. 

16071.  A  Gov.  Mus.,  and  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
C.P.  exams.  20/.  to  25/. 


I  16076.  (i.)  Good  Math,  and  Sci.  (Chem.). 

(ii.)  Articled  pupil. 

16080.  Two  Governesses — (i.)  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  to 
overlook  Mus.  practice.  20/.  to  30/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Eng.  Small  premium  and  lessons 
in  return. 

16087.  A  Gov.  Draw.,  Oil  Paint.,  Ger.,  elem.  Fr. 
and  Eng.,  Disc.  20/.  to  25/.  res. 

16089.  A  young  French  lady  on  mutual  terms.  Res. 

16092.  A  Gov.  Good  certd.  Draw,  and  Paint,  indis¬ 
pensable.  Ndlwk.  desirable.  40/.  res. 

16097.  Master,  to  prepare  for  Lind.,  Matric.,  and 
Camb.  Junior.  Lat.,  elem.  Greek,  Math.,  Mech., 
Shakespeare  (if  possible,  Land  Surveying). 

16099.  Two  Govs.,  one  Fr.,  one  Eng.  Fr.,  Eng., 
Drill.,  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.,  and  Mus.  Mutual  terms. 

16102.  Gov.,  res.  Swiss,  Fr.  or  Ger.,  and  Mus., Ndlwk., 
Kirdergarten.  Small  salary  to  commence  with. 

16103.  Gov.,  res.,  for  private  family.  Good  Eng., 
Fr.,  Mus.  (if  possible),  Lat.  and  Ger.  Non-res.  40/. 

16104.  A  Certd.  German  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano, 
Sing.  About  20/. 

16111.  Jun.  Master.  Piano  and  Sing.,  Gen.  subj., 
Sports.  40/.  about. 

16112.  Jun.  Master.  Draw.,  Gen.  subj. 

16115.  Gov.  Kindergarten  methods  indispensable. 
Good  Disc.  Non-res.,  mornings  only,  25Z. 

16116.  Gov.  Student,  age  about  17.  Premium  20/. 

16118.  Two  Masters,  (i.)  Lat.  and  Fr.  for  Local 
Exams,  and  general  work.  30/. 

16119.  A  Master  for  the  B.A.  Exam.,  R.U.I.  Eng., 

&c. 

16122.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  elem.  Mus., 
Piano  and  Har.  (Ger.  desirable).  25/.  to  30/. 

16123.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Arith. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16124.  Master.  Jun.  Lat.,  elem.  Fr.,  Shorthd.,  Draw., 
Gen.  Eng.,  Sports.  20/.  to  25/. 

16127.  Gov.  for  two  little  girls  13  and  11,  and  a  boy 
of  6.  Good  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  thoro.  Eng. 
30/.,  with  laundry. 

16130.  Morning  Gov.  3  hours  per  day,  Saturday 
excepted.  Exp.  in  teaching.  Good  Arith.,  Draw, 
(freeh.  and  model),  Analysis.  18/. 


16134.  Two  Govs.  (L)  French  (Dip.).  Non-res.  80/. 
(ii.)  Kindergarten.  Froebel  Exam.  Higher.  Non- 
res.  80/. 

16135.  Gov.  Ger.,  Kindergarten,  Fr.,  Class  Sing., 
&c.  30/.  about. 

16136.  Two  Masters,  (i.)  Ger.  and  Piano  about  4 
hours  a  day  5  days  a  week.  10/.  to  15/.  (ii.)  Student 
to  teach  Juniors.  10/.  to  15/. 

L6138.  Gov.,  exp.  Eng.  Certd.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Paint. 
25/.  to  28/. 

16140.  French  Gov.  (Dip.).  Good  Mus.  2)/. 

16141.  Gov.  Morning  Jun.  Teacher.  About  15/. 
per  term. 

16 145.  Articled  Pupil,  on  half  terms. 

16146.  A  Master,  for  good  gen.  subj.  Supervision 
of  school.  Temporary  charge.  Good  Disc. 

16149.  Two  Govs,  (i.)  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  overlook 
Music  practice  if  necessary,  Ndlwk.  (ii.)  Gov. 
Student.  Mutual  terms. 

16150.  Gov.,  Articled  Pupil.  Mus.  and  Eng. 
Lessons  in  adv.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  and  Paint. 
Premium  12/.  per  annum. 

16152.  Daily  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ger.  30/. 

16155.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Eng.,  jun.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Math.  Disc.  40/.  res.,  or  non-res. 

16156.  For.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 

16157.  Gov.,  Jun.,  Kind. 

16158.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Fr.,  Shorthd., 
or  Lat.  20/.  to  30/. 

16164.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.  Mornings  free.  Mutual 
terms. 

16165.  A  Master,  to  give  three  hours  a  day.  Board 
and  residence. 

16166.  Master.  Fr.  (ccnv.),  Shorthd.,  Mus.  (Piano, 
Violin,  Sing.),  good  Eng.  and  Math.  25/.  to  30/. 

16167.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Math.  15/.  to  20/. 

16168.  Tutor  for  two  little  boys,  to  prepare  for  Camb. 
Local.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Jun.  Math.,  Eng.  subj. 

16176.  German  or  Swiss  Gov.  for  three  children, 
ages  12,  11,  8.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj. 

16180.  Gov.,  with  experience  in  preparing  for  Exams. 
Draw,  and  Har.  desirable.  Sen.  Oxf.  or  Camb. 
Cert.  30/. 

16181.  Gov.,  Certd.  Eng.  Lang.,  ic.  Arith.  (good) 
Mus.  30/.,  about. 
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16182.  Gov.,  Certd.  First  Class  in  Eng.  subj.,  Draw, 
anil  Paint.,  Mus.  and  Sing.  25 /. 

16183.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lat.  (Euc.  and  Alg. 
desirable).  4  hours’ teaching  daily.  Mutual  terms. 

16184.  Two  Masters.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Class., 
Math.,  Eng. 

16185.  German  Go?.  (North  Country). 

16186.  Two  Govs,  (i.)  Certd.  exper.  Gov.  Eng., 
good  Mus.,  Calist.  25 1.  to  35/.  (ii.)  French  Gov. 
Good  Mus.  (Draw,  desirable).  20/.  to  25/. 

16188.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.  (Caes.),  Fr.  (fair), 
Alg.,  Euc.  (two  bks  ),  Bkkp.,  Shortlid.,  and  Draw, 
if  possible.  35/.  to  commence. 

16190.  Master.  Elem.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Shorthd , 
Math.,  Eng.,  Sports.  15/.  to  25/. 

16191.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj. (Shorthd.  desirable), 
Sports.  Mutual  terms. 

16192.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Shorthd.  and  Draw, 
desirable.  5/.  first  term,  with  increase. 

16193.  Gov.  Jun.  and  Eng.  subj.  15  >ys’  Prep.  Sell. 
Mutual  terms,  with  lessons  in  Conv.  Fr. 

16194.  Certd.  Gov.  Entire  charge  of  three  girls, 
ages  13,  II,  9.  Eng.,  Mus.  (with  theory),  Fr., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  20/. 

16196.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  good  Discipline.  Non- 
res.  60/ 

16197.  Jun.  Master  for  class  of  young  boys.  Mutual 
terms. 

16198.  Three  Govs,  (i.)  Fr.  Gov.  able  to  teach  Ger. 
25/.  to  DO/,  (ii.)  Eng.  Gov.  able  to  teach  Fr. 
(gram.)  35/.  to  40/.  (iii.)  Jun.  and  Eng.  subj., 
chiefly  Jun.  Piano  and  Solo-Sing.  20/.  to  25/. 

16199.  Second  Master.  To  teach  Drill  and  good  Fr., 
with  Piano  preferred.  25/.  to  45/.,  according  to 
acquirements. 

16201.  Tutor.  Script.,  Lat.  (Caes.),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj., 
Arith  ,  Draw.,  elem.  Gk.  Musical  prefd  lies.  30/. 

16203.  Gov.  Arith.  (good),  Alg.,  Lat.  (Jun.),  Fr. 
(desirable).  Non-res. 

16205.  Gov.,  for  mixed  class  of  boys  and  girls  under 
10  years  of  age.  Eng.  subj.,  Music,  Piano  and 
Theory  (thoro.). 

16206.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Gk.,  13kkp., 
Mus. 

16207.  Master.  Draw.  (Cert.  D.  essential),  good 
Arith.,  Sports.  30/.  and  Grant. 

16208.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms. 

16209.  French  certd.  Gov.,  to  teach  Fr.  aud  Ger.  257. 
and  laundry. 

16210.  Music  Master.  Violin  and  good  vocal  Mus. 
60/.  to  80/. 

16211.  Certd.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and 
Draw.  Small  salary  or  mutual  terms. 

16212.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16213.  Gov.,  to  teach  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.  30/.  about. 

16214.  Gov.,  for  Eng.  and  Math.  25/.  to  30/. 

16215.  Two  Govs,  (i.)  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro. 
Eng.,  good  Fr.  and  Arith.  40/.  to  70/.  (ii.)  2nd 

Eng.  Gov.  Sing.,  Draw.,  and  Paint.  30/.  about. 

16216.  French  Gov.  Exp.  Parisienne,  Musical.  30/. 

16217.  Exp.  Gov.,  to  prepare  for  Local  Exams.  Eng. 
subj.,  Math.,  Draw.  30/.,  with  laundry. 

16218.  Exp.  Gov.,  for  three  girls.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Lat.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  Private  family. 

16219.  Jun.  Gov.  Non-res. 

16220.  Gov.  to  prepare  for  Local  Exams.  Ageabt.26. 

16221.  Student  Gov.  Jun.  Fr.  and  Mus.,  to  receive 
in  return  first-class  instruction  in  Eng. 

16222.  Kindergarten  for  mornings.  Receive  lessons 
in  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus.  10/, 

16223.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr-,  Draw.  Mutual  terms. 


No.  In 
Register. 


II—  ASSISTANTS. 
MASTERS. 


21170.  Good  Classics  and  Math.,  thoro.  Eng.  subj., 
Fr.  (adv.),  Ger.,  Chem.,  and  other  Sciences,  &c. 
Age  30.  14. A.  Loud.  1st  Div.  In  a  London  School. 
Non -res. 

21471.  Eng.  subj.,  advanced  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Fr.,  Ger. 
(adv.),  Math,  (good),  Nat.  Phil.,  Divinity.  Age 
21.  A.K.C.,  Lond.  Matric.  30/.:  non-res.  80/. 
21472.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  elem.  Fr.,  Math.  (elem. 
trig.),  Chem.,  Mecli.,  Hydrostatics,  Elect.  Age  20. 
A.K-C.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21473.  Good  Eng.,  Lat.,  Euc  ,  Alg.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  geom.),  Mus.  (piano,  organ, 
sing.,  cert.)  Age  36.  Non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 

21474.  Lat.  (elem.),  I'r.,  Ger.,  I  tab,  Mus.  (piano, 
violin,  piccolo,  organ,  singiDg),  Draw.  Age  28. 
Cert,  by  Board  of  National  Education,  Switzerland. 
Res.  100/. 

21475.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Gk.  (all  authors), 
Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Chem,,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (conver. good),  Shorthand.  Age  48.  M.A. 
Res.  or  non-res. 


21476.  Classics,  Hist.  (Gk.,  Rom.,  Eng.),  Eng.  Lit. 
•fee.,  Math,  (trig.),  Fr.  (gram.)  Age  24.  B.A.  Ire¬ 
land. 

21477.  Eng.,  Lat  ,  Gk.,  clem.  Math.,  Much.,  Shorthd. 
Age  31.  Sen.  Soph.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Res.  50/. 
to  60/. 

21478.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  Age  19. 
Camb.  Locals,  S.K.  elem.  Mag.  and  Math.  Res. 
20/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  70/. 

21479.  Thoro.  Class,  and  Eng.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Fr.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Eloc.  Age  21.  B.A.  Ireland,  Prize  Inter. 
Exam.,  Certd.  1st  Cl.  S.K.,  Eloc.  Medallist  Queen’s 
Coll.,  Belfast.  Res.  from  30/.;  non-res.  from  60/. 

21481.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Classics,  Eng.,  elem. 
Math.  Age  27.  Wurtemburg  State  Exam.  Vis. 
or  non -res. 

2L482.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Math,  (trig.), 
Chem.,  Mag.,  Elect,  (with  experiments),  good 
Draw.  Age  28.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  S.K.  Draw. 
2  Certs.  3rd  Grade,  Math.  2nd  Stage.  Non-res. 
100/.  to  150/. ;  res.  60/.  to  100/. 

21481.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Theol.,  Chem.  Age  22. 
B.A.  Non-res.;  or  res.  40/. 

21485.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Draw.,  clem.  Math.,  Gk., 
and  Ger.,  Lat.,  Fr.  Age  26.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.; 
non-res.  60/.  to  80/. 

21486.  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Lat ,  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Piano  (good).  Age  44.  Res.  50/.  to  60/.;  Non- 
res.  90/.  to  100/. 

21487.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Math..  Phys., 
Gymn.  Age  27.  Ph.D.  Exam,  for  Teachers’ 
Gymn.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  or  non -res. 

21490.  Math.,  Sci.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Eng.  subj. 
Age  26.  B. Sc.  Louvain,  Lond.  Matric.  Hon.  Non- 
res.  100/. ;  res.  from  60/. 

21491.  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Math., 
Shorthd.  Age  58.  Visiting  or  non-res. 

21492.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.).  Res.  80/. ;  or 
non-res. 

21493.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Piano  and  Har.,  Sports. 
Age  20.  Res.  20/. 

21494.  Fr.  Lit.  and  Lang.  Age  30.  B.-es-Let.  Res. 
4(7.  to  80/. ;  non-res.  100/.  to  150/. 

21495.  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Alg.,  Euc.,  and  Lat., 
Shorthd.,  Volapuk.  Age  20.  Res.  10/.  to  15/. 

21497.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (Lit.,  Ac.),  Sing. 
Age  20.  Late  Sen.  Exhibitioner  Bradfield  Coll., 
Oxf.  and  Camb.  Higher.  Res.  50/.,  and  time  for 
study. 

21498.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Math., 
Mens.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  persp.).  Age 
21.  1st  CL  C.P.,  Queen’s  Scholarship  Exam.  2nd 
CL,  351.  Res.  35/. ;  or  non-rcs. 

21501.  Ger.,  Fr  ,  Lat.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Violin,  Sing., 
Organ),  Draw.,  Eng.  Age  34.  Res.  50/. ;  or  non- 
res. 

21501.  Fr.  (all  branches  and  com.  corres.),  Draw, 
(freeh.),  Gymn.  Age  23.  Brevet  de  Capacite 
Supe'rieure,  Cert.  d’Aptitude  Pe'dagogiquc,  Dip, 
Maitre  de  Gym.  Non-res.,  Visiting,  or  Res  .  (in 
London). 

21505.  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Gymn.  Age  22.  Bach, 
de  l’enseigncment  secomlaire  special.  Res.,  small 
salary',  or  mutual  terms. 

21506.  Ger.,  Fr.  (for  Army'  prelim.),  Span,  (elem.), 
Eng.  subj.,  Math.  Age  27.  Non-res.  160/.  to  200/. ; 
or  res.  in  London. 

21507.  Eng.,  Math,  (good),  Class.,  Fr.,  and  Ger. 
(13  years  abroad).  Age  35.  Prize  Math.  Dip. 
Exam.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21508.  Math.,  Phys.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hist.  I’h.D., 
M.A.  Heidelberg. 

21509.  Class,  and  Math,  (for  Matric.),  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(gram.),  Dutch,  Malay,  Eng.  Hist.,  &c.,  But., 
Zool.,  Gymn.,  Sports,  Drill.  Age  19.  Fifth  Form 
Gram.  Sch.,  Gymn.  Univ.  Student.  Res.  20/.  ; 
time  for  study. 

21510.  Math,  (adv.),  Mech.  (elem.),  Lat.,  elem.  Gk., 
Eng.  Age  19.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Prizeman  and 
Exhib.  Univ.  Coll.  Wales.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

21511.  Gen.  Eng.,  elem.  Math.,  Lat.,  and  Fr.,  Draw, 
(freeh.  and  mod.),  Sports.  Age  23.  Non -res. 80/. ; 
res.  35/.  For  Xmas. 

21513.  Ger.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Draw-  (elem.).  Age 
30.  Ph.D.  Univ.  Hall.  60/. 

21514.  Class.,  Math,  (pure  and  mixed),  Eng.,  Fr., 
Script.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.  1st  Div.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  110/. 

21516.  Good  Math,  and  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Sci.,  Mech., 
Hydros.  Age  21.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.  Res. 
30/.  to  40/. 

21519.  Gen.  Eng.,  Class.,  Fr.,  elem.  Shorthd.  and 
Eloc.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Age  19.  Matric.  Melbourne 
Univ.,  Sen.  Camb.  Non-rcs.  or  res.  Mutual  terms. 

21520.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.  (elem.).  Camb. 
Local  S.K,  Res.,  not  less  than  15/. 


21521.  Classics  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Math.,  Eng., 
Theol.,  Hebrew,  Athletics.  Age  21.  B.A.  Class. 
Hon.,  Durham  Licent.  in  Theol.,  2nd  CL  Hon., 
late  Scholar  and  Prizeman.  Non-res.  100/.,  res.  50/. 
21522.  Phvs.,  Chem.,  Physiog.,  Math.,  Mech.  and 
other  Sci.,  Shorthd.,  Classics  (elem.).  Survey'., 
Photog.,  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Non-res.  from  100/. 

21523.  Gen.  subj.,  sp.  Math.,  adv.,  pure,  and  applied. 
Age  31.  Cert.  S.  and  A.  Dept,  in  Math,  and  Draw, 
(pers.  geom.,  freeh.,  mod.),  2nd  Grade.  Non-res. 
21524.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Bkkp.,  Draw.,  Shorth. 
Age  20.  Res.  20/.  about. 

21525.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Bkkp., 
Mens.  Age  25.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  35/.  to  60/. ; 
non-res.  80/.  to  120/. 

21526.  Eng.,  Classics,  Math.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Shorthd. 
Age  24.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  S.K.,  adv.  stage, 
Prac.  Chem.  60/.  to  80/. ;  or  non-res. 

21527.  Eng.  subj..  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Writ. 
Age  16.  Res.  10/. 

21528.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.,  Writ.  Age 
21.  Res.  35/. 

21529.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Class.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Fr. 
(elem.),  Script.,  them.,  Zuol.,  Bot.  Age  26. 
A. C.P.  100/.  about. 

21530.  Math.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Fr,  Eng.  subj.,  Chem., 
Elec.,  Mech.  Age  17.  C.P.  1st  CL,  Jun.  Camb. 
Hon.,  S.K.  Math.,  adv.  stage.  1st  stage  Elect,  and 
Chem.  Res.  15/. 

21531.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (all),  Math,  (elem.),  Nat. 
Phil.,  elem.  Draw.  Sports.  Age  25.  Res.  40/. 
to  60/. 

21532.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Fr.,  Chem  ,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Mens.,  Theor.  and  Prac.  Education.  Age  40. 
A. C.P.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Cl.  S.A.  S.K.  Cert., 
Cl  em.  Res.  50/.  to  70/. 

21533.  Eng.  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus. 
(Piano  and  Violin),  Shorthd.  Age  19.  Res.  4/. 
to  51.  per  term. 

21534.  Eng.  subj.,  convers.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Lat.  (adv.), 
Math,  (higher).  Age  19.  Lond.  Matric.  62nd 
PI.  Indian  S.C.  Res.  30/.  about;  or  non-res. 
21535.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Math. 

Age  19.  Oxford  Sen.  Res.  30/.  about ;  or  non-res. 
21536.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Latin.,  Fr.,  Biikp.,  Mecli., 
Chem.  Age  39.  A. C.P.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 

21537.  Fr.,  Class.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Mental  and  Moral 
Sci.  Age  25.  B.-es.-L.,  B.A.  Paris.  Res.  from 

60/.;  non-res.  from  120/. 

21539.  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  and  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gl<„  Mag.  and 
Elec.,  Draw.,  Sing.  Age  33.  Queen’s  Scholar, 
Gov.  Cert.  Non-res.,  Lond.,  90/.  to  100/. 

21540.  Class.,  elem.  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (elem.  Lit.). 
Age  30.  Non -res. 

21541.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (convers.),  Ital.,  Span.,  Class., 
Math.,  Piano,  Solo-Sing.  Age  29.  Ph.D.  Bonn. 
Res,  80/.  to  109/.;  non-res.  180/.  about. 

21543.  Ger.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Ital.,  Class.,  elem.  Math., 
Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  Age  27.  Ph.D.  Strasburg. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21544.  Fr.,  Span.,  Draw.,  Violin.  Age  23.  Dip. 
Res.  20/.  about. 

21545.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (all),  Math,  (elem.),  Chem., 
Bot.,  Elec.,  Geol.,  Phys.  Age  30.  S.K.  Queen’s 
Prizeman.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  about. 

21546.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Writ.  Age  21.  Non-rcs.  50/.  about ;  res.  20/.  about. 
21547.  Fr.  thoro.  (abr.),  Eng.  (adv.).  Draw.  (v.  good 
lands.,  freeh.,  and  mod.),  Math.,  Logic,  Jun.  Lat. 
and  Ger.  Prepares  for  Exams.  Age  33.  Res. 
50/. ;  nun-res.  90/. 

21548.  Elem.  Eng.,  Mod.  Lang.,  Class.,  Hebrew, 
Sanscrit.  Age  25.  B.-ps.-L.  Res.  60/.;  non- 

res.  120/. 

21519.  Thoro.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Span.,  Ital.,  Piano,  Lat., 
Hist.,  Geog.  Age  32.  B. A. ,  B.Sc.  France.  Certd. 
Master  of  Ger.,  Paris.  Res.  8C/.  about.;  non-res. 
120/. 

21550.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Sing.,  Ger.,  jun.  Fr., 
Geog.,  Drill,  Draw.  Res.  or  non-res.,  50/.  to  60/. 
21551.  Elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Eng.  Age  28.  Non- 
res.,  visiting,  or  res. 

21552.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Math.,  Draw.  (Geom.). 

Age  25.  C.  Tli.  From  30/. 

21553.  Ger.,  Fr.  Ago  37.  Ph.D.,  State  Exam., 
Leipzig.  Non-res.  200/. 


ttegis'ler.  GOVERNESSES. 

9152.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Gcr.*(inclu.  Lang.,  Lit.,  Hist., 
and  fluent  convers.  acq.  abr.),  Geog.,  Arith.,  Sing. 
Age  31.  LL.A.  lion.,  Sen.  Edin.  Hon,  Daily  in 
I  Sch.  preferred.  120/.  to  130/.  Res.  80/.,  for  Xmas. 
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9153.  Eng.  subj.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint. 
Age  20,  Res.  (fam.  preferred)  14Z.,  and  laundress. 

9154.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (good),  elem.  Draw., 
Alg.  and  Euc.  Age  22.  C.P.  and  Camb.  Local 
Teachers’  Certs.  Res.  401. ;  noil-res.  601.  to  701. 

9154a.  Eng.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18. 
Nursery  Gov.  Res.  121.  and  laundress  (country 
preferred,  children  under  10). 

9155.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  29.  Home 
and  Col.  Camb.Exten.  Non-res.  (afternoon)  201. 

9157.  Eng.,  subj.,  Aritli.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Has  prepared  pupils 
for  C.  P.  Exams.  Age  24.  Camb.  Higher  Local, 
Jun.  C.  P.  and  S.K.  Res.  (school  preferred). 
From  401. 

9158.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  22. 
1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Jun.  Camb  Head  or  Second  Eng. 
Gov.  in  good  School.  Res.  401.  to  501. 

9159.  Kindergarten  subj.  (all),  Bot.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Eng.  subj.  Age  30.  Froebel  Higher  Cert.,  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  S.K.  Mod.  and  Freeh.  Draw.  Non-res. 
Morning,  401.  Afternoon,  301.  Daily,  601  to  801. 

9160.  Good  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.  and  Mus.,  Fr.,  Piano, 
Ndlwk.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Age  26.  Hon. 
Camb.  Certs.,  Higher  Local  1st  Cl.  Hist.  601.  to 
1001. 

9161.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent),1  Eng.  subj.  Age  28. 
German  Pub.  Exam,  in  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  Res. 
901.,  Non-res.  1201. 

9162.  Worn.  Econ.  Phys.,  Geog.,  Fr.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Mus.  (vocal  and  instrum.).  Age  27.  L.L.A.  St. 
Andrews.  Non-res.  (if  possible),  not  less  than  751. 

9164.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Dip.  France.  Res.  301. 

9165.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (Sing.,  &c.),  Draw.  Age 
31.  A.C.P.,  Cert.  Mus.  651. 

9166.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Har.,  and  Theor. 
Age  29.  R.A.M.  Student.  401. 

9167.  Draw,  (shading  from  cast),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.. 
col.).  Age  30.  R.A.  Student.  Visiting. 

9168.  Har.,  Counterp.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.  Age  26. 

R. A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.  Locals.  351. 

9169.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sci.  Age  30. 
Camb.  Extens.  1st  Cl.,  &c.  1001. 

9170.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Physiol.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Bkkp. '  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  161.  to  181. 

9171.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Sci.,  Math.  (Lond.  Matric.).  Age  29.  Sen.  Camb., 
Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  801.  to  1001.  non-res. 

9172.  Eng.,  Arith,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  22.  Camb. 
Sen.  Higher  Locals,  Univ.  Extens.  Dist.,  &c.  401. 

9173.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  &c.,  Draw.  Age  25.  Camb.  Hons. 
Head  Mistress-ship. 

9174.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  23.  Non-res. 

9175.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Hygiene, 
Math.,  Swedish  Drill,  Draw.,  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Age 
21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Camb.  Univ.  801. 
to  901.  non-res. 

9177.  Mus.  (Piano,  Theor.,  Har.,  Sing.),  Draw,  (freeh. 
and  crayon),  Paint,  (oils).  Age  27.  Trin.  Coll. 
Har.  Cert.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Hons.  Solo-Sing.  Mus. 
Gov.  Non-res.  551. ;  res.  331. 

9178.  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Cert.  Art 
Teachers  3  Prizes,  Cert.  Art  Masters  3  Prizes. 
Exam,  in  Plant  Draw.,  Antique  and  Life.  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

9179.  Eng.  (thoro.  Lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Mus.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Freeh.),  Elec.,  Physiol.,  Ndlwk, 
Age  25.  Higher  Camb.  (Hist,  and  Arith.),  S.K. 
Elec.,  Phys.  Home  and  Col.  Res.  301.  to  401. ; 
non-res.  601. 

9180.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  lands.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Ger.,  (elem.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Non-res. 

9181.  Elem.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Lat.,  Arith.  (good),  Mus., 
Draw,  (mod.,  freeh-,  shading),  Faint.  Age  27. 

S. K.  Mod.  and  Freeh.  Res.  301.  to  351.  (Boys’ 
School.) 

9182.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Dr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing,  (class), 
Bot.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19.  Res.  401. 

9183.  Sing,  (voice  production),  Declamation.  Age 
29.  Medallist,  Sing,  and  Eloc.  R.A.M.  Visiting, 
non-res.,  or  res.  (country  only)  from  601. 

9185.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus.  Age  16.  Jun. 

Camb.  Res.  Small  salary. 

9187.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  and  Sing., 
Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  251.  to  301. 

9189.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  (elem. 
freeh.,  persp.),  elem.  Bot.,  Physiol.,  and  Lat., 
Ndlwk..  Kinderg.  Age  28.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trained 
Home  Col.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

9190.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Elec. 
Age  22.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Eng.,  Mus. 
Res.  301.  to  401, 


9191.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Violin, 
Zither,  Guitar,  Mandoline,  and  Banjo).  Age  19. 
Res.  251.  to  301. 

9192.  Eng.  subj.,  good  conv.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Ital.  (acq. 
abr.),  good  Span.,  Music  (v.  good  Piano,  and  class.). 
Age  43.  Non-res.  or  Visiting,  whole  day  120  gns. 

9193.  Mus.  (theory),  Fr.  (convers.),  Jun.  Eng., 
Ndlwk.  Age  32.  L.A.M.  and  Harrow  Mus.  Sch. 
Res.  201.  to  301. 

9194.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lat., 
Nat.  Phil.,  Bot.,  Cheni.,  Phys.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Class-Sing.  Age  22.  Non-res.  901.  to  1001.  ; 
res.  601.  to  701.  For  Xmas. 

9195.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Har., and  Sing.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Ndlwk.  Age  19.  Res.  201. 

9196.  Draw,  (freeh.,  shading  from  cast,  geom.  and 
pers.),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  27.  2nd 
Grade  S.K.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

9197.  Fr.  (adv.  Lit.  die.),  Draw.,  Dane.  Age  20. 
Brev.  Superieur,  Brevet  de  2nd  Order.  Res.  from 
501. 

9198.  Jun.  Eng.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Har.  Res.  201. 

9199.  Headmistress-ship  of  Girls’  School  required. 
Thoro.  Exp,  all  branches. 

9202.  Piano  and  Theory,  Fr.  (Paris),  elem.  Eng., 
Ndlwk.  Age  32.  L.A.  Mus.  Harrow  Mus.  Sch. 
Res.  201.  to  301. 

9204.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (good),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Paint,  (water-col.,  landscp.,  and  flower). 
Pol.  Econ.,  Shakespeare,  elem.  Mus.  Age  26. 
Res.  301.  to  401. ;  non-res.  501. 

9205.  Fng.  subj.  (all),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  elem.  Lat.  and  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  41.  Non-res.  (if  poss.  daily)  401.  to  601. 

9206.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  24.  Non-res. 
301. 

9207.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Alg., 
Arith.,  Dom.  Econ.,  Jun.  Euc.,  Draw.,  Mus.  and 
Ger.  Age  18.  Grade  Inter.  Exam.,  Ireland. 
Res.  (in  a  Sch.)  151. 

9209.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Jun. 
Mus.  and  Theory.  Age  20.  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxfd. 
Senior  Trained  Teacher.  Non-res.  from  701.  (in 
sch.);  res.  401. 

9211.  Fr.  (lang.  and  lit.),  Anct.  Lit.,  elem.  Math., 
Phys.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Draw.,  Writ.,  Recitat., 
Eng.,  (elem.),  Music  (vocal).  Age  19.  Certd. 
elem.  studies.  Brevet  de  capacite,  1st  Cl.  Res. 
from  20Z. 

9212.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.  Age  17. 
Res.  (sch.)  121. 

9213.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Draw.  Kindergarten.  Age  22.  Jun.  Camb. 
Non-res.  from  301. 

9214.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Calis.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.,  C.P.  Hon., 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  301. 

9216.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (lang.,  lit.,  hist.),  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.),  Paint.,  Lat.,  Piano  (theor.  and 
pract.).  Age  34.  Morn,  or  Daily.  Morn.  501. 

9219.  Eng.  subj.  (Lit.  and  Script.),  Arith.,  Mus., 
Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (water-col.),  Ger.  (elem.), 
Dancing,  Calis.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  401.  to  501. 

9220.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Mus.  (Jun. 
and  Piano),  Ndlwk.  Age  29.  Res.  from  301. 

9221.  Eng.  subj.  (and  Script.),  Fr.,  Arith.,  Bot., 
Mus.  (theor.  and  pract.).  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Primary  Div.  Pract.  Mus.  and  Jun. 
Theor.  Jun.  Gov.  or  Gov.  Student  on  mutual 
terms. 

9222.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Gen.  help.  Age  23. 

9225.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Fr.  Age  20.  Res.  121. 

9227.  Classics  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Math.,  (Conics),  Eng. 
subj.  Age  28.  B.A.  Lond.  Visiting. 

9228.  Eng.  (all  subj._),  elem.  Math.,  Ger.  and  Lat., 
Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  Int.  Coll.  Mus.  Sen.  2nd  Cl. 
Hon.  Res.,  small  salary. 

9230.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Chem.,  Elec.  Bot., 
Phys.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  B.A. 
Camb.  Hon.  951.  to  1001.  non-res.  ;  res.  501.  to  601. 

9231.  Eng.  (adv.  Lit.  and  Comp.,  &c.),  Arith.  (good). 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.),  Classics  (elem.),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw,  (freeh.,  lands.,  head.,  crayon),  Geol., 
Chem.  Age  47.  Daily  or  Afternoons. 

9232.  Mus.  (Piano,  Har.,  Violin,  Sing.).  Age  20. 
Certd.  R.A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  201.  to  251. 

9233.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
(Jun.).  Age  17.  Jun.Gov.  Res.  or  mutual  terms. 

9234.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Ger.  Age  24.  Higher 
Course  of  the  Higher  Sch.  St.  Croise  Certd. 
Non-res.  or  res.  351.  to  401. 

9235.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Ger.  (one  year  in 
Germany),  Mus.  Age  19.  Jun.  Camb.  Res. 
Mutual  terms. 


9236.  Mus.,  Theory  (good).  Age  20.  Two  Certs. 

R. A.M.  Res.  or  non-res. 

9237.  Eng.,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (two  years  in  Ger¬ 
many’),  Mus.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Alg.  Age  25.  Sen. 
Camb.  Hon.  Camb.  Higher  Local  Hon.  Res.  401. 
abt.,  or  non-res. 

9238.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sp.,  Eng.  and  Draw.  S.K. 
Freeh,  and  Mod.  Res.  161.  (sch.). 

9239.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing,  (good),  elem.  Draw,  and 
Lat ,  Ndlwk.  Age  28.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Morning, 
Afternoon,  or  Daily. 

9240.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Phys.,  Psychol.,  Fr.,  Draw., 

Mus,  (Piano  and  Theory),  Script..  Ndlwk.  Age 
21.  A.C.P.,  R.A.M.,  Sen.  S.K.  freeh.  and  mod. 

Res.  (sch.)  from  301. 

9241.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.), 
Lat.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  35.  Oxf.  Sen.  Re*. 
Daily  or  Visiting. 

9242.  Eng.  (thoro.,  Lit.,  die.),  Math.,  Class.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Chem.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  27.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  1st 
Cl.  Hon.  Eng.  Lit.  Arnott  Scholar,  Bedford  Coll. 
(Hon.).  Daily,  Morning,  or  Visiting. 

9243.  Eng.,  thoro.  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Jun.  Gov.  Mod.  salary. 

9244.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (in  Germany),  Sing,, 
Ndlwk.  Age  24.  Res.  301.  to  401.  Non- res.  501. 
to  601. 

9245.  Adv.  Lit.  of  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Dutch.  Mus., 
thoro.  Classical.  Foreign  State  Exam.  Visiting. 

9246.  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Gov. 
Student.  Mutual  terms. 

9247.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  crayon) ,  Paint,  (oil,  w.-col., 
and  china),  Jun.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Arith., 
Ndlwk.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  S.K.  Mod.  Draw.  Res.  401. 

9249.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Age  18.  Jun.  R.A.M., 
playing.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Hon.  Theory.  S.K.  freeh., 
mod.,  pers.  geom.  Res.  (sch.)  151.  to  201. 

9250.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Sing.,  Script.,  Jun.  Arith. 
Age  23.  Res.  401.  to  501.  Non-res.  701.  to  801. 

9251.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing., 
Draw.,  Oil  Paint.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  Res. 
201.  to  301. 

9252.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  (fam.)  201.  to  251. 

9253.  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (Lang., 
Lit.,  Hist.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  21. 
Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  Res,  60  gns. 

9254.  Ger.  (fluent),  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw., 
Mus.  (adv.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb. 
Non-res.  501.  ;  res.  301. 

9255.  Class.,  Math,  (elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj. 
Age  27.  1st  CL  C.P.  Spec.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat., 
Arith.  Camb.  Higher  Locals,  Groups  A,  B,  C. 
Camb.  Prev.  Class,  and  Ger.  1st  Cl.  Math.,  2nd. 
Non-res.  from  1001. ;  res.  601. 

9256.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Bot., 
Chem.,  Hygiene,  Har.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.  Hon.,  Higher  Camb.  Hist.  Hon. 

S. K.  Bot. 

9257.  Piano,  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Ger.  As  Music 
Mistress  and  Performer.  Age  25. 

9258.  Mus.  (Sing.,  Theo.,  Har.),  elem.  Eng.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  Age  21.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Pract.  and  Theor. 
Res.  301. 

9259.  Mus.  (Prac.,  Theor.,  Har.,  Solo-Sing.),  Jun. 
Eng.  Age  24.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Prac.  and  Theor. 
Res.  (Boys’  Sch.  pref.)  301. 

9260.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Age  23. 

B. A.  Mod.  Lat.  R.U.I.  Salary'  401. 

9261.  Eng.  (all),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.  Age  21.  Bedford  Kinder. 
Coll.  Tonic  Sol-fa.  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

9262.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 
Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Camb.  Higher 
in  Arith.,  Hist.,  Eng.  Lang.  Res.  201. 

9263.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Chem.,  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.  Daily'. 

9264.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem.  Draw-  and 
Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  (sch.) 
161. 

9266.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class-Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Inter.  Cert.  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Soc.  for  Sing.  Res.  251. 

9267.  Draw,  (good  freeh.,  mod.,  and  from  cast), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  elem.  Aritli.,  Eng.  subj., 
and  Mus.  Age  33.  2nd  Grade  S.K.,  3rd  Grade 
(Art  Teachers)  Prizes,  oil  and  w.-col.,  shading  from 
mod.,  and  design.  Non-res.  from  70 1. ;  res.  from  401. 

9268.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Aritli.  (adv.),  Mus.  (Jun.) 
Ndlwk.,  elem.  Fr.,  and  Draw.  Age  27.  2nd  Cl. 

C. P.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Theory.  Res.  25 1.  to  301.  ;  non- 
res.  (London  only)  50/. 

9269.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith  ,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  (mod.  and 
freeh.),  Mus.  (Piano,  Violin,  Harp).  Age  23.  3rd 
Cl.  C-P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Daily  or  res.  401, 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Alternative  Elementary  Chemistry  :  being  a  Course  of  Lessons  adapted  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  new  Syllabus 

of  Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  By  John  Mills,  of  the  Normal  School,  South  Kensington.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  65  Drawings.  104  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“  It  is  a  practical  and  business-like  manual,  clear  in  its  descriptions,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  serviceable  diagrams.” — Scotsman. 

Chemistry  for  Beginners.  Adapted  for  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Examinations 

in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  With  Illustrations,  and  over  200  Questions  and  Problems.  By  It.  L.  Taylor,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  Central  Higher  Grade  Board  School,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Examinations,  and  forms  generally  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  being  unusually  full.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Analysis  Tables  for  Chemical  Students.  Adapted  for  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 

ment’s  Examinations  in  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is. 

“  The  arrangement  is  so  clear  and  scientific  that  these  tables  will  prove  a  welcome  assistant  to  teacher  and  taught.” — Saturday  llevieiv. 

Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry  (Inorganic).  By  T.  Hands,  M.A.,  E.R.A.S.,  Science  Master  in  Carlisle 

Grammar  School,  and  late  Scholar  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  with  the  Answers  in  one,  2s.  6d. ;  the  Answers  separately,  6d. 

“  We  find  them  not  too  difficult  for  their  purpose,  the  answer  coming  out  in  nearly  all  cases  exact.” — Educational  Times. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

School  Electricity.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.  Camb.,  M.S.T.E.,  Member  of  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians, 

Paris,  1S81 ;  Manager  of  the  Electric  Light  Department  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  5s. 

“  Has  a  thoroughly  practical  aim,  and  seems  well  suited  for  conveying  to  classes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science  as  shall  be  useful.  The  principal  electrical 
appliances  and  methods  are  discussed,  with  good  notes  here  and  there  on  theory,  and  many  clearly  marked  definitions.”— Saturday  Review. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  Bhysical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  JKagnetism.  Second  Edition.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  700  pages,  with 

72  Full-page  Plates  and  313  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  £2.  2s.  This  Edition  has' been  Re-arranged,  Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged,  both  in  Text  and  Plates,  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  present  date.  “  Bids  fair  to  be  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come.” — Globe. 


.  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

By  Mobs.  F.  JULIEN,  French  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  Grammar  School,  Birmingham. 


FRENCH  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL.  Containing  the  Accidence, 

the  most  indispensable  Rules  of  Syntax,  Useful  Sentences  for  Conversation,  the 
Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs,  and  French-English  and  English-French  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

ORAL  AND  CONVERSATIONAL  METHOD.  Seventh  Edition. 

PETITES  LECONS  de  CONVERSATION  et  de  GRAMMAIRE. 

Little  Lessons ’on  the  most  Useful  Topics,  Ac. — Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular- 
Anecdotes— Correspondence,  Ac.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  250  pages,  price  3s. ; 
with  “  Phrases  of  Daily  Use  and  Practice,”  3s.  6d. 

“  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  teacher  who  would  use  this  book  in  the  manner  M. 
Julien  directs  him  to  use  it  will  find  a  far  more  satisfactory  result  achieved  in  a  far 
shorter  time  than  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  grammar,  supplemented  by  a  conversa¬ 
tion  book,  or  by  one  of  the  reading-books  in  general  use.  — John  Bull. 

PHRASES  OF  DAILY  USE  AND  PRACTICE.  Forming  a  Sup¬ 
plement  to  *•  Petites  Lemons.’’  Square  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6d. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  “Petites  Lepons  de  Conversation  et  de 
Grammaire.”  Fcap.  8vo,  128  pages,  price  Is. 

“  An  admirable  elementary  manual.  It  brings  the  rudiments  of  French  within 
the  capacity  of  the  youngest  pupil.” — Scotsman. 

ENGLISH  STUDENT’S  FRENCH  EXAMINER.  Being  a  Series 

of  Progressive  Papers  intended  to  prepare  Students  for  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examinations,  the  Higher  Examinations,  the  London  University, 
Ac.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

“  The  work  of  a  practical  teacher ;  especially  adapted  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  examinations.” — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

PRACTICAL  AND  CONVERSATIONAL  READER.  Adapted  also 

to  Translation,  Recitation,  and  Dictation ;  followed  by  an  Outline  of  French 
Accidence  in  “  Questions  and  Answers.”  Square  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 


LOW’S  GERMAN  SERIES. 

8*5"  The  attention  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Schools  is  respectfully  directed  to  this  Series  of  German  School  Books,  comprising  thoroughly  reliable  Text-Books, 
edited  by  German  Scholars  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  published  at  a  price  which  will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  ad.  The  Series  comprises : — 


Being  the  easiest  Introduction 
Small  post  8vo,  price  Is. 


VOL.  I. 

The  Illustrated  German  Primer. 

to  the  study  of  German,  for  all  beginners. 

YOL.  II. 

The  Children’s  Own  German  Book.  A  Selection  of  Amusing 
and  Instructive  Stories  in  Prose.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

VOL.  III. 

The  First  German  Reader,  for  Children  from  Ten  to  Fourteen. 
Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner. 


of 


VOL.  IV. 

The  Second  German  Reader.  Edited 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

VOL.  V. 

Bhchheim’s  Deutsche  Prosa.  Two  Volumes,  sold  separately,  viz.  :— 
Schiller’s  Prosa.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works 
Schiller,  with  Notes  for  English  Students.  By  Dr.  Buchheim.  Small  post 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

VOL.  VI. 

Goethe’s  Prosa.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of 
Goethe,  with  Notes  for  English  Students.  By  Dr.  Buchheim:.  Small  post 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 


AS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS.  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 


LTIPIRDIGI-IETT  IFIEItTIMIALfcTSIEIIIP. 


JACKSON’S  NEW  STYLE  VERTICAL  WRITING  COPY-BOOKS. 

IN  EIGHT  BOOHS.  PRICE  TWOPENCE  EACH. 

1  &  2.  SMALL  TEXT.  3  &  4.  ROUND  HAND.  5  &  6.  SMALL  ROUND  HAND.  7  &  8.  SMALL  HAND. 

Throughout  the  entire  series  one  uniform  style  and  one  method  of  construction  are  observed,  thus  avoiding  those  bewildering  inconsistencies  which  so  much 
retard  the  pupil’s  progress  in  the  ordinary  systems  of  writing.  The  books  have  been  most  carefully  compiled  by  John  Jackson,  F.E.I.S.,  M.C.P.,  Author  ot  A  Practical 
Arithmetic  on  an  entirely  New  Method,”  &c. _ 


PROFESSIONAL  OPINIONS. 


“  I  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Jackson’s  new  style  of  vertical  writing.”— The 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland. 

“  The  specimens  are  of  great  excellence.”— General  Gamble,  War  Office. 

“  It  can  be  more  readily  acquired  than  the  orthodox  system.”— Thos.  Smith, 
Capt.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Admiralty  Department. 


“There  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  system  now  in  use."  —  Triibner’s  Literary 

Record.  „  .  ■  .  ,  .  . .  . 

“  Especially  useful  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  ashy  its  adoption  a  frequent 
cause  of  disqualification  would  be  removed. ” — (Rev.)  W.  S.  Earley,  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  &  RIVINGT0N,  Limited,  St.  Dunstan’s  House, Tetter  Lane,  Eleet  Street,  E.0. 
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TO  HEADMASTERS. 


MURBY’S  IMPERIAL  COPY-BOOKS. 


SEE  THAT  YOUR  BOYS  EEARN  “PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.” 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  THOSE  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.”— Daily  News. 

Taught  in  oyer  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  &c., 


Including  Rugby,  King’s  College,  Hailetbury,  Dulwich  College,  &c. 
THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  6d.  Over  a  Million  Copies  sold. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Catalogue  post  free. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  OF  "TEACHER”  FREE  TO  HEADMASTERS. 


“EXCELLENT.” 


Enlarged  from  24  to  82  pp., 
without  increase  of  price. 


“UNEXCELLED.” 


17 

1.  Half  Text  i  j 

2.  Half  Text  j 

3.  Half  Text 

3*.  Large  and  iText  >  II. 

4.  Half  Text  ' 

5.  Small  Text  III. 


Numbers,  price  2d. 

5|.  Large  &  Small  ■> 

6.  Small  Hand  [  III. 
6|.  Double  Hand  ' 

7.  Small  Hand 

71.  Three  Hands  VIV. 

8.  Small  Hand  1 


9.  Small  Hand  7  y 

10.  Small  Hand  > 

11.  Small  Hand 

12.  Small  Hand  >-VI. 
121.  Ladies’  Hand'* 


LONDON:  THOMAS  MURBY,  3  LUDGATE  CIRCUS  BUILDINGS,  E.C. 


IvT  IT  IR,  IB  Y’S 

“CHARMING"  JUVENILE  CANTATAS. 

Lost  Dimplechin.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price  3s.  Words, 
5s.  per  100. 

Shakespeare’s  Merrie  Meeting.  Scenes  from  Five  Plays,  with 
Music  interwoven.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Price3s.  Words,  5s.  per  100. 
“This  bright  and  clever  work;  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  original  of 
its  kind.” — Daily  News. 

Elsa  and  the  Imprisoned  Fairy.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby. 
3s.  net.  Choruses,  Is.  Words,  5s.  per  100. 

“  Good  music  .  .  .  tuneful  and  simple,  without  vulgarity.” — Athenceum. 
Queen  Iloveyou’s  Five  o’clock  Tea.  Music  by  Thomas  Murby. 
2s.6d.  net.  Choruses,  8d.  Words,  5s.  per  100. 

“  Charming  though  simple  music,  easily  committed  to  memory,  and  certain 
to  please.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

“  An  ideal  Cantata.”— Teachers'  Aid. 

The  Hobby  Horse,  or  Work  and  Play.  A  Kindergarten  Cantata. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain.  Words  by  W.  Allingham.  Price  6d. 

The  Happy  Reader.  By  E.  L.  Young.  Part  I.,  Word-Building, 
with  60  full-paged  Pictures  to  paint.  Price  Is. ;  Sup.  Edition,  2s. 

“  In  this  volume  only  regular  words  are  given,  with  short  vowel-sounds.  Each 
word  learned  is  pictured  on  the  opposite  page,  and  the  child  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  paint  these  pictures,  thus  associating  the  sound  with  the  object.  The  system, 
if  followed,  would  certainly  do  much  to  help  young  children  struggling  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  spelling.”—  Graphic. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  1  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


London:  THOMAS  MURBY,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.C. 


GEO.  JVI.  HAMMER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  &  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 


370  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


Special  attention  is  also 
directed  to  the 

“LOUISE,” 

“  VICTOR,” 

and  other  Patterns  of 
Single  and  Dual  Desks 
manufactured  by 

GEO.  M.  H.  &  Co. 


No.  25,  DUAL  DESK. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


Estimates  given  for  completely  furnishing  Technical  Colleges,  Museums, 
Laboratories,  !fc. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

CASSELL  AND  COMPANY^  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  PRICE  6s.  EACH. 

HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING.  ByG.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  With  Sixteen  Full  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Diagrams  in  each  Vol.  Crown  4to.  Vol.  I.,  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Vol.  II.,  for  Boys. 


CASSELL’S  COLOURED 

Size  45 

The  Landing  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  By  Walter  Paget. 

King  John  Signing  Magna 
Charta.  By  Ch.  Gregory,  R.W.S. 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury 
Port.  By  E.  Blair  Leighton. 

Cromwell  Dissolving  the  Long 
Parliament. 


HISTORICAL  CARTOONS. 

by  35  in. 

The  Meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  at  La  Belle  Al¬ 
liance  after  Waterloo.  By  E. 

Blair  Leighton. 

The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Thanksgiving  Service  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 


The  Cartoons  are  handsomely  produced  in  Colours,  and  published  at  ‘2s.  each, 
unmounted  ;  or  5s.  each,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished. 


CASSELL’S  “HIGHER  CLASS”  READERS. 

Specially  prepared  for  use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Schools,  and  the  Upper  Classes 

in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  World’s  Lumber-Room.  An  Elementary  Science  Reader.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Very  interesting.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Short  Studies  from  Nature.  With  full-page  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Very  interesting.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  World  in  Pictures.  Being  Graphic  Studies  in  the  Geography, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  following  Districts.  Very  fully  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  2s.  each. 

(French 


Strongly 

A  Ramble  Round  Prance 

tricolour  binding.) 

All  the  Russias.  (Imperial  yellow 
binding.) 

Chats  about  Germany,  (German 
tricolour  binding. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids 
(Egypt). 


The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Ja¬ 
pan), 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
Peeps  into  China. 

Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa, 

The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Adopted  by  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  School  Boards. 

The  Citizen  Reader.  By  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  New  and  Special  Illustrations.  One 
Hundredth  Thousand,  With  an  additional  Coloured  Plate  and  Chapter 
on  the  County  Councils.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  216  pages.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  H.  0.  Arnold-Foster.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d.  Presentation  Edition, 
lialf-persian  calf,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  ,  .  _  _ 

This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  Reader  for  the  higher  classes  in  Elementary  Day 
Schools,  and  for  Night  Schools,  Mechanics’  Institutes,  Ac. 

Adopted  by  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  School  Boards. 

The  Making  of  the  Home.  A  Reading  Book  in  Domestic  Economy 
for  School  and  Home  Use.  By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.  Nineteenth 
Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Athenaeum  says:  “It  is  an  excellent  manual  of  domestic  economy  for  the 
poorer  classes.’’ 

Drawing  Books  for  Young  Artists:— 

How  to  Draw  Elementary  Por ms,  ModelSv&c. 

hand.  By  Charles  Ryan.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Ploral  and  Ornamental  Porms. 

hand.  By  Charle  Ryan.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Landscapes,  Trees,  Ships,  See. 

hand.  By  R.  P.  Leitch.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Animals,  Birds,  and  Dog's.  64  Studies  in  Animal  Life. 
By  A.  T.  Elwis.  Price  6d. 

N.B.— The  above  Books  contain  Blank  Paper  for  Copying  and  Examples. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry. 

son.  With  about  150  Illustrations.  Cloth  2s. 


100  Studies  in  Free- 
80  Studies  in  Free- 
60  Studies  in  Free- 


Geometrical  Drawing  for  Army  Candidates. 

M.A.  2s. 


Model  Drawing.  By  E.  A.  Davidson 
and  Six  double-page  Plates.  Cloth,  3s. 

Practical  Perspective.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
double-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s. 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading.  Illustrated. 


By  Ellis  A.  David- 
By  H.  T.  Lilley, 
With  Twenty  single-page 
With  Thirty-six 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  &  STUDENTS 

Book-Keeping  for  Schools.  By  Theodore  Jones.  Paper,  2s.;  cloth,  3s. 

Book-Keeping  for  the  Million.  Paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  3s. 

Books  for  Jones’  System,  Ruled  Sets  of.  2s. 

Class  History  of  England.  A  Text-Book  for  use  in  connection  with 
Oral  Class  Teaching  and  Lectures,  and  for  the  Preparation  of  work  for  Exami¬ 
nation.  With  Maps,  Analysis,  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.  400  pp.,  2s.6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell’s.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.  140th  Thousand,  Is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Pour  Books  of.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  9d. 

Energy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  By 
William  Paice,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo,  128  pages,  Is.  6d. 

Prench-English  and  English-French  Dictionary,  Cassell’s. 

Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly  3,000  words.  262nd  Thousand,  3s.  6d. 
French,  Cassell’s  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  123rd 
Thousand.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each  2s.  6d. ;  complete,  4s.  6d. ;  Key,  Is.  6d. 
German  Dictionary,  Cassell’s  New.  German-English,  English- 
German.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  9s. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.  By  A.  Jagst.  Illustrated 
throughout.  Is. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  62nd 

Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

Latin-English  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
corrected,  and  in  part  re-written  by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Master  of  St. 
Paul’s  School.  3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks’  History  of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations.  Eleventh  and  Cheap  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.  By  Henry  Leslie.  Tenth 

Edition.  Is. 

Shakespeare  Reading  Book,  The.  By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  also  in  three  separate  books,  Is.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of,  on  the  Principles  of  Con¬ 
trast  and  Comparison.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.  88th  Thousand,  Is. 


2s. 


THE  “MARLBOROUGH”  SERIES. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Examples.  Cloth,  3s. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Rules.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Marlborough  French  Exercises,  The.  Enlarged  and  Revised. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  De  Lisle,  M.A.  Cloth,  3s.  6cl. 

Marlborough  French  Grammar,  The.  Enlarged  and  Revised. 

Arranged  and  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
Marlborough  German  Grammar,  The.  Revised  Edition.  Com¬ 
piled  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.-  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Scientific  Manuals.  By  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 


Plane  Trigonometry.  2s.  6d. 
Euclid.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  2s.  6d. 

„  „  IV.,V.,VI.  2s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Tables.  3s.  6d. 
Mechanics.  3s.  6d. 

Natural  Philosophy.  3s.  6d, 
Optics.  2s.  6d. 


Hydrostatics.  3s.  6d. 

Astronomy.  5s. 

Steam-Engine.  3s.  6d. 

Algebra.  Part  I.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Complete,  7s.  6d. 

Tides  and  Tidal  Currents.  New 

Edition,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 


The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  A  Record  of  the  Doings  of 

the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Royal  8vo.  Cheap  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature.  From  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Prof.  Henry  Moeley.  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Concise  Cyclopaedia.  Containing  about  12,000  subjects. 

With  about  600  Illustrations.  1,344  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  15s. ;  roxburgh,  18s. 
igg"  The  above  Three  Volumes  have  been  adopted  by  the  London  School  Board 

for  the  Teachers’  Reference. 

The  Story  of  English  Literature.  Bjr  Anna  Buckland.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  A  charming  Reading  Book  for  Pupil  Teachers 
and  Young  Students  generally.  Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board  as  a 
Reading  Book  at  the  Pupil  Teachers’  Centres. 

Complete  School  Arithmetical  Exercises  (Ricks).  Without 

Answers,  cloth,  Is.  9d.  With  Answers,  2s. ;  Answers  separate,  6d. 

Complete  Tot-Book  for  all  Fublic  Examinations.  By  W. 

Stewart  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  Is. 


rgi”  A  Copy  of  Cassell  &  Company’s  Educational  Catalogue ,  containing  full  particulars  of  the  above  and 
other  Educational  Works  published  bg  them,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

Ay  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B. — The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 

PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  : 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1890. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

PRIZES. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10;. 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  tq  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON.  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres :  —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE 
yj  (bi 


OF  PRECEPTORS.  — 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  onWednesday,  the  16th  of  October,  when 
G.  Aemitage  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  The  Teaching  of  Economics  in  Schools.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  Q,  n>  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view'of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  mule  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(а)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(б)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  TheoryandPracticeof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  commenced  on 
the  26th  of  September.  For  Syllabus,  see  page  407. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  &t. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 

^  LONDON. 

The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  be  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  6th 
and  7th  December,  1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  candidates  for  registra- 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  may  be 
parsed  at  one  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  7tli 
and  8th  March,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D. 

I  'T  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


OITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 

INSTITUTE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
Finsbury. 

Principal— Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc. 

Day  Department  for  Students  not  under  14  years  of  age, 
The  College  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Laboratory, 
Lecture  Room,  Workshop,  and  Drawing  Office  for 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Chemists  COMMENCE  ON  TUESDAY,  OCTO- 
BER  8th.  Chemical  Laboratories  specially  organised 
for  Instruction  in  Technical  Manufacturing  Processes, 
Fee  for  Session,  inclusive  of  Laboratories,  Workshops, 
and  Drawing  Office,  £12. 

The  Entrance  Examination  will  take  place  Wednesday, 
October  2nd,  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 

Scholarships  of  £30  a  year  each,  the  Holl  Scholarship 
of  £20  a  year,  and  Two  Free  Studentships  all  tenable  for 
two  years,  will  be  awarded  (in  accordance  with  the 
several  schemes)  on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation. 

For  particulars  of  Scholarships  and  Programmes  of 
Instruction,  apply  at  the  Technical  College,  Leonard 
Street,  City  Road,  E.C. ;  or  at  Gresham  College,  E.C. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  1  ™  ~ 

WALTER  S.  PRIDE AUX, )  Uon-  i,ecs 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL¬ 
LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  EDINBURGH. 
President— Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
This  College  is  intended  for  Ladies  who  hold  Higher 
Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  Teachers.  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  in  the  Theory,  History,  and 
Methods  of  Education,  and  in  the  Artof  Class-Teaching ; 
and  the  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Teachers’  Exami¬ 
nations  of  Cambridge  and  London.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  St.  George’s  Training  College,  3  Melville 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  ORAL  and  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH. 
Fifteenth  Session,  1889-1890. 
CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  to  prepare  for  the 
L.L.A.  Examinations,  and  to  direct  private  reading. 
Open  on  October  1st. 

ORAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  of  a 
less  advanced  nature  to  prepare  for  the  Local  Examina¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  give  help  in  Home  Educa¬ 
tion.  Open  on  October  10th. 

The  Subjects  taught  include  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  History,  Geography,  Scripture,  Church 
History,  English  Composition,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Comparative 
Philology,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Drawing, 
History  of  Art,  and  Theory  of  Music. 

Prospectuses  from  the  Secretary,  St.  George’s 
Classes,  3  and  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


A  NGLO-SAXON  for  BEGINNERS 

YX  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— A  Special  Class  for 
Beginners  will  begin  early  in  October  in  connection 
with  the  St.  George’s  Classes.  Further  particulars  from 
the  Secretary,  3  and  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


T^DUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

-L*  grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  404,  405,  407,  423,424,  425 
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NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 


Principal  —  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford. 


Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  . W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  . E.  Y.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  B.  A.  (Camb.and 
London),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

English  . The  Principal. 


low  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . G.  B.  Mathews,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . J.  J.Dobbie,M.A.,  D. Sc., late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . R.W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc. 

( Loud. )  ,late  Scholar  of  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  next  Session  opens  on  October  1st,  1889.  Inclusive 
Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is.  Od. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Botany  Coursesare  recognised  for  Medical  Gradu¬ 
ation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus  at  this  College. 
The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for  two  years  of  the 
three  years’  degree  course  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  next  Session. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£10.-  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar, 

Bangor,  June  1,  1889.  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal-Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent 
accommodation  for  thirty  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bed-rooms.  The  house 
stands  in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden, 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the 
students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub- 
j  ects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women,  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 


TO  those  who  wish  to  become  Teachers 

in  Girls’  High  Schools. 

A  FULL  COURSE  OF  TRAINING  in  preparation 
for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  is  offered  to 
Ladies  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

TRAINING  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  Kindergarten  Teachers,  and  preparation  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  in  all  divisions. 

The  College  year  begins  September  18. 

Address— Principal,  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEUKS  DE  FRANCAIS 

t 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  tend  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprUtvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

71 

Students  passed. 

Ordinary  Course.— Before  beginning  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Course  for  Intermediate  Arts  in  any  subject, 
the  student  is  assumed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  it 
up  to  Matriculation  standard.  As  Greek  and  French 
are  alternative  at  Matriculation,  courses  have  been 
arranged  for  students  in  the  subject  not  taken  up  at 
Matriculation,  assuming  only  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  on  admittance  to  the  ordinary  Matriculation 
Course  (see  p.  10  of  Prospectus,  under  Preliminary 
Courses) .  A  new  class  is  formed  on  the  first  Satur¬ 
days  of  September,  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  Those  joining  early  have  the  special  advantage 
of  frequent  short  revisions. 

Fees. 

( Strictly  inclusive,  and  payable  as  arranged  on 
joining.)  £.  g>  d 

Mathematics  or  Latin .  2  12  6 

Greek,  French,  or  English  .  2  2  0 

Greek, Longer  Course,  not  assuming  Matric. 

Standard  . 330 

Composition  fee  at  a  reduction  for  three 
or  more  subjects. 

All  Subjects  for  Intermediate  Arts  Pass  ...  9  9  0 
With  Longer  Greek  Course .  9  19  6 

A  single  Pass  Course  consists  of  not  less  than 
thirty  Lessons.  The  advantage  of  this  over  shorter 
courses  is  obvious.  The  pupil  sustains  an  interest 
in  his  work  more  readily,  and  gains  confidence  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  proper  amount  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  each  part,  and  that  all  will  be  gone 
over  and  recapitulated  in  good  time  for  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Mathema¬ 
tics  Course  a  success  ;  it  is  carefully  graduated,  and 
smooths  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  a  type  of 
every  Examination  question  is  solved,  and  in  Conics 
an  Illustrative  Example  is  introduced  after  nearly 
every  paragraph  in  the  text-book.  The  Full  Course 
consists  of  thirty  Lessons  in  Trigonometry,  .thirty  in 
Algebra,  thirty  in  Geometry,  twenty  in  Conics,  ten 
in  Arithmetic,  and  each  Lesson  is  followed  by  a  set 
of  questions. 


Inter.  Arts  Honours. 

In  July,  1889,  Eleven  students  took  Honours, 
two  with  first  places,  and  one  with  a  second  place. 

In  Mathematics  a  student  cannot  profitably  enter 
upon  the  Honours  Course  without  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  equal  to  that  required  for  the  B.A.  Pass  Pure 
Examination.  In  Latin  and  French  a  knowledge 
up  to  the  Inter.  Arts  Pass  Standard  at  least  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  Mathematics  and  I>atin  the  Honours 
Courses  consist  of  Thirty  Lessons,  to  each  of  which, 
as  the  requirements  are  so  wide,  there  are  several 
parts  ;  to  render  the  step  to  B.A.  Honours  as  gentle 
as  possible,  these  Courses  have  been  made  very  full, 
and  the  greatest  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

Fee  for  each  Course  .  £6  6s. 

Students  are  allowed  to  take  two  years  over  the 
Honours  Courses  in  Mathematics  and  Latin  without 
extra  fee. 

In  French  either  15  or  30  Lessons  may  be  taken. 
Fee  for  the  shorter  Course  (Thirty  Papers)  £3  3  0 
For  the  longer  Course  (Forty-five  Papers)  ...  4  14  6 

In  English  there  are  30  Lessons  covering  all  re¬ 
quired  for  Honours,  including  the  Pass  subjects : 
fee,  £3.  3s. 

Fifteen  Lessons  may  be  taken  on  the  Honours  sub¬ 
jects  not  required  for  Pass,  at  a  fee  of  £2.  2s. 

A  copy  of  the  English  Honours  List  for  1889  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

Further  information  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Building's, 
London,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 

FOR  all  London  University  Examina¬ 

tions,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  and  the 

L.L.A. 

NOTEWORTHY  SUCCESSES. 

Out  of  about  a  dozen  Candidates  in  the  M.A.,  Branch 
III.,  the  only  ones  successful  were  three  prepared  by 
correspondence,  or  orally,  or  both,  by  our  Tutor.  Only 
one  of  these  three  had  other  assistance  in  addition, 

For  two  years  in  succession  the  FIRST  place  in  the 
M.A.,  Branch  IV.,  has  been  obtained  by  a  pupil  of  the 
Classes. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 


at  Brondesbury,  or  at  the  Tutors’  houses. 

During  the  year  1888  and  1889  no  Candidate  from  these 
Oral  Classes  for  the  Intermediate  Science,  Preliminary 
Scientific,  or  Cambridge  Higher  Local  failed  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  worked  through  the  whole  course,  and 
for  the  Intermediate  Arts  only  one  failed. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr,  E.  S 
Weymouth,  M.A.,  38  Christchurch  Road,  Brondes¬ 
bury,  London,  N.W. 


IX/TISS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  LEC- 

-Lt_L  TURE-READINGS,  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  at 
3  o’clock 

Oct.  15.  Wordsworth.  |  Nov.  5.  Tennyson. 

„  22.  Coleridge.  ,,  12.  Browning. 

,,  29.  Byron,  Shelley.  I  „  19.  George  Eliot. 
Nov.  26.  Longfellow,  Lowell. 

Dec.  3.  Emerson. 

,,  10.  Walt  Whitman. 

Fee  for  the  Course  of  Three,  10s.  0d. ;  for  One,  4s.  6d. 
143  King  Henry’s  Road,  London,  N.W. 


^TORNING  and  EVENING  SCIENCE 

CLASSES  for  TEACHERS  conducted  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  London.  MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS  at 
Government  Examination. 

Science  Subjects: 


AGRICULTURE. 

BOTANY. 

MATHEMATICS. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


GEOLOGY. 

HYGIENE. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


Syllabus  and  Time-table  of  76  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes  open  to  all  may  be  had  free  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Hoopee,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W. 


A  SPECIAL  CLASS  in  MECHANICS 

-Am-.  will  meet  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  on  Wednesdays, 
at  7  p.m.  Full  particulars  from  the  Lecturer,  Mr.  Au¬ 
gust  Peel,  Exeter  Hall,  London. 


Il/rATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-LiJL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION. — Miss  Louisa  D  re  wry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


T^OR  TRANSFER,  a  DAY  SCHOOL 

J-  for  Girls,  in  London.  50  pupils.  Income  £500. 
No  competitors  from  a  High  School.  Expenses  low. 
Established  40  years.  (823.)  Messrs.  Bivee,  298  Regent 
Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  FOR  TRANSFER.  Seaside. 

38  pupils,  boarders,  and  day  boys.  Income  £350. 
Rent  £45.  Good  house— 20  rooms.  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  reriring.  (812.)  Messrs.  Biyee,  298  Regent  St.,  W, 


Kindergarten  and  prepara¬ 
tory  SCHOOL.-To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a  First 
Class  Connection  in  a  well-known  educational  centre  in 
West  of  England.  Principal  retiring  for  satisfactory 
reasons.  Full  particulars  on  application  to  A.  A.,  “  Edu¬ 
cational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon  St.,  London,  E.C. 


DRAINED,  Certificated  TEACHER 

-L  wishes  Engagement  as  FORM-MISTRESS  in  good 
School.  College  of  Preceptors,  1st  Class,  1st  Div. ;  Senior 
Oxford ;  Cambridge  Higher,  Groups  B,  H,  and  Arith¬ 
metic.  Thorough  English,  French,  German,  Music, 
Latin  (elem.).  Address— A.  R.,  152  Hartfield  Road, 
Wimbledon, 


Oct.  1,  1889.] 
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The  General  Method  of  Work  is  pursued  for  t’lis 
Examination,  Special  Papers  for  the  Prescribed 
Authors  and  Special  Periods  being  provided.  The 
Test  Papers  are  compiled  exclusively  from  questions 
set  at  previous  Examinations,  except  when  the 
present  regulations  have  not  been  sufficiently  long 
in  force  to  admit  of  this,  or  when  solutions  are 
easily  obtainable  ( e.g .,  from  our  “B.A.  Mathema¬ 
tics”).  In  such  cases  questions  of  the  same  type 
have  been  introduced. 

Ordinary  Course.— An  Ordinary  Course  in 
any  subject  embraces  Thirty  Lessons.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of  three  parts  :  the 
first  part  covering  the  Grammar  and  General  His¬ 
tory  ;  the  second  and  third  dealing  alternately  with 
either  (A)  Unseen  Translation  (now  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  subjects  at  B.A)  and 
(C)  Composition  (in  Latin  only),  or  (B)  Special 
Period  of  History,  and  (D)  Prescribed  Authors. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  detailed  courses  like 
these,  with  full  Notes  and  Hints  to  every  lesson, 
over  a  series  of  Test  Papers  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
correct  a  student’s  errors  rather  than  show  him  in 
advance  how  to  avoid  them  by  help  of  the  easy 
graduation  a  greater  interest  is  sustained  in  the 
work,  the  specialities  of  the  Examination  are 
brought  out  in  stronger  relief,  time  is  economised, 
and  confidence  gained  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  each 
part,  and  progress  more  surely  counted. 

£  s.  d. 

Fees.— Full  Preparation  for  the  Examina- 

nation  . 12  12  0 

Any  Single  Subject . 3  13  6 

Additional  for  Second  and  Third 

Subjects . each  3  3  0 

The  best  time  to  commence  the  Ordinary  Course 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  September  in  the  year  in 
which  Inter.  Aids  has  been  passed  ;  but,  as  this  is 
inconvenient  for  many  students,  there  are  classes 
commencing  in  the  second  weeks  of  October, 
November,  and  December ;  arrangements  can  also 
be  made  to  suit  each  applicant. 

The  lessons  are  distributed  over  the  whole  session 
from  the  time  of  joining,  short  recesses  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  revision.  Students  joining  late  are  worked 
through  the  vacations  if  they  desire  it. 

B.A.  Honours  Examination. 

(In  1888  four  students  took  Honours ). 

ForB.A.Honours  the  remarks  at  the  top  of  the  page 
headed  “  Master  of  Arts  Examination  ”(p.  20,  Pros¬ 
pectus)  apply ;  one,  two,  or  three  years  being  neces¬ 
sary  according  to  a  student’s  knowledge  on  joining. 

Mathematics.— By  those  who  have  worked  up 
to  Inter.  Arts  Pass  standard  only,  90  lessons  should 
be  taken,  spread  over  about  three  years.  Fee, 
£15.  15s. 

Assuming  a  knowledge  of  B.A.  Pass  subjects,  two 
years  might  suffice  for  the  60  lessons  (several  parts 
to  each).  Fee,  £11. 11s. 

Students  who  took  Honours  at  Inter.  Arts,  not 
below  the  Second  Class,  30  lessons.  Fee.  £6.  6s. 

Students  not  failing  in  any  of  these  three  classes 
will  be  treated  according  to  the  number  of  lessons 
required. 

French  or  Mental  and  Moral  Science.— 

Forty-five  lessons  (not  including  the  Pass  Course). 
Fee,  £9.  9s. 

In  English  there  are  30  lessons,  covering  all  re¬ 
quired  for  Honours,  including  the  Pass  subjects, 
fee,  £4.  4s. ;  or  15  lessons  may  be  taken  on  the 
Honours  subjects  not  required  for  Pass,  at  a  fee  of 
£2. 12s.  6d. 

Classics.— The  full  Course  preparing  for  B.A. 
Honours  consists  of  60  lessons.  Fee,  £11. 11s.  Stu- 
who  have  taken  Honours  in  Latin  at  Inter.  Arts 
may  dispense  with  some  or  all  of  the  Latin  Papers, 
according  to  their  proficiency  on  joining.  In  such 
cases  a  proportionate  fee  will  be  charged. 

Further  information  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY. 

X  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  I 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


At  the  June  Exam.,  1889, 
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The  Ordinary  Course. 

A  student  who  is  well  qualified  in  most  parts  to  begin 
the  Ordinary  Course,  but  wishes  to  revise  or  prepare 
some  part  privately  before  commencing  systematic  work, 
may  send  in  his  Form  of  Entry  in  advance,  and  be  ad¬ 
vised  what  to  do  in  the  interim  without  additional  fee. 


Any  single  Subject . £1  11  6 

For  each  additional  Subject  .  1  1  0 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects .  0  6  0 


An  Ordinary  Course  consists  of  eighteen  lessons  (or 
sets  of  lessons),  in  each  subject,  in  addition  to  Author 
Papers.  If  all  subjects  are  being  taken,  it  is  generally 
best  to  study  half  one  week  and  the  remainder  the 
next,  distributing  the  work  over  about  a  year,  reckoning 
vacations. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  failed  in  one  Exami¬ 
nation,  and  wish  to  proceed  to  the  next,  or  for  those  who 
can  devote  all  their  time  to  study,  there  is  a 


Special  Course, 

for  each  January  Examination,  beginning  the  last  week 
in  August,  and  for  each  June  Examination  the  first  week 
in  January  or  February. 

Students  joining  late  receive  the  lull  number  of  papers 
distributed  uniformly  over  t  he  time  to  their  examination. 

No  one  should  join  this  course,  however,  who  has  any 
subject  to  learn  from  the  beginning — except,  perhaps, 
Mechanics,  or  Experimental  Science,  in  which  case  his 
other  work  should  be  good  all  round,  and  Mathematics 


especially  strong. 

One  Subject . £1  11  0 

For  each  additional  Subject  .  1  1  0 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects .  5  15  G 


The  Honours  Course. 

For  students  who  have  been  through  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  have  either  failed  to  pass  the  Examination  in 
one  or  two  subjects  only,  or  who  have  deferred  going  up 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good  place  at  the  next  Exami¬ 
nation,  an  Honours  Course  is  provided. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  in  all  Subjects... £3  13  6 

In  this,  single  subjects  cannot  be  taken,  but  part  may 
be  worked  in  the  Extension  Course  (see  below) . 

This  Course  may  be  commenced  not  earlier  than  the 
last  week  in  August  for  the  January  Examination  and 
the  first  week  in  February  for  the  June  Examination. 

There  are  nine  double  lessons,  each  followed  by  a  test 
paper,  in  addition  to  Author  Papers.  The  Honours 
Course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  strong. 


The  Extension  Course 

is  intended  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  take 
the  Honours  Course,  but  who,  after  having  worked  over 
the  ground  required,  feel  that  they  cannot  enter  for 
examination  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Fee,  date  of  starting,  and  arrangement  of  Course  the 
same  as  for  the  Honours  Course  ;  notes  and  hints  pre¬ 
ceding  each  test  paper. 


Further  information  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  London,  W.C. 
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NEW  WORK 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.C.P., 

Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 

IN  THE 

ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  book.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  ‘  as,’  'than,’  and  ‘but’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-first  Edition 

(125th  to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word-building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.” — Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal,  by  S.  G.  Teemenheebe,  Esq., 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  (Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  6th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-chosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
‘  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
— Saturday  Review,  June  7th,  1879. 


Price  2s.,  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Foe  Juniob  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Eleventh  Edition  (47th  to  56th 

Thousand), 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

Foe  Yotjng  Leaenees. 

“  For  r  foundation  \w  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  ‘First  Notions  of  Grammar’.” — 
Address  by  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  Standard  English  Grammar. 

1 1ST  PAETS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  EVERY  HOME. 

The  following  are  commencing  New  Volumes  with,  the  NOVEMBER  MONTHLY  PARTS,  which  will  be 

published  on  October  25th. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN  PAPER.  6d.  Monthly,  Id.  Weekly.  First 
Weekly  Number  October  1st. 

“It  bears  the  reflection  on  every  page  of  that  inimitablo  character,  the  bright, 
sensible,  lady-like  English  girl.” — The  Bookseller. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME.  6d.  Monthly,  Id.  Weekly. 

“  As  a  Sunday  magazine  for  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the  Sunday  at  Home 
is  yet  without  a  successful  rival.” — English  Churchman. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  PAPER.  6d.  Monthly,  Id.  Weekly.  First 
Weekly  Number  October  1st,  with  Coloured  Plate. 

“A  model  of  what  a  boy’s  periodical  ought  to  be.” — Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR.  6d.  Monthly. 

“  One  of  the  most  readable  of  the  magazines.” — Graphic. 

“  Quality  and  quantity  are  alike  surprising.” — Liverpool  Post. 


MAKE  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS  ATTRACTIVE! 

BKIGrHTEN  THE  WALLS  AND  INSTRUCT  THE  CHILDREN. 

TEACH  THROUGH  THE  EYE  AS  WELL  AS  THE  EAR. 

Now  that  dark  days  are  coming,  a  few  of  the  Cartoons  mentioned  below  would  do  wonders  in  brightening  the  walls  of  School  or  Mission  Rooms,  &c. 

They  can  be  had  in  various  styles,  all  ready  for  hanging  or  fastening  to  the  walls. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY’S 


SCRIPTURE  CARTOONS. 

SIZE  45  INCHES  BY  35  INCHES. 


A  New  Series  of  Bible  Pictures,  drawn  in  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  style  by  W.  J.  Morgan  and  W.  S.  Stacey.  Well  printed  by  Chromo-lithography 
Price  Is.  4d.  each  on  thick  paper ;  2s.  pasted  on  linen  ;  2s.  6d.  on  linen,  eyeletted  and  varnished ;  4s.  on  linen,  varnished,  and  on  roller  (Map  style) . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

•t. 

5. 


The  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Sower. 

The  Call  of  Andrew  and  Peter. 
Jesus  Blessing  the  Little  Children. 
Jesus  in  the  Storm. 


6.  Jesus  Amongst  the  Doctors. 

7.  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son. 

*8.  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal. 

9.  Blind  Bartimseus. 

*10.  The  Good  Samaritan. 


*n.  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den. 

12.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
is.  Jesus  &  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 
*14.  The  Brazen  Serpent. 

15.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


16.  Finding  the  Lost  Sheep. 

'17.  The  Conversion  of  Saul, 
is.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

10.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins. 
20.  Paul  and  Silas  in  Prison. 


N.B. — The  subjects  which  have  been  printed  upright  are  marked  * — all  the  others  are  printed  lengthwise. 


LONDON:  50  PATERNOSTER  ROW;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


FOR  DISPOSAL,  an  Olcl-establisbed 

SCHOOL  in  the  Midland  Counties  ;  or  would  be 
EXCHANGED  for  one  in  London  or  on  the  South  Coast. 
Address,  by  letter— Scholastic,  care  of  Mrs.  Hadley, 
93  Shepherd’s  Bush  Road,  Kensington. 


R.  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle-Class  Schools. 


ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY'  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Ecap.  2s. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


t  h:  o  ir,  i  t  :e 

FROM  OWN  MINE 


can  always  be  supplied  by 

SMITH  &  THOMMESON,  Arendal,  Norway. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OP  PKECEPTOKS. 

6s.  per  Ream,  9G0  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T  O YD OE\— SHIRLEY’S 

*  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.to  2s. 6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
Bad  on  application. 


W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.’S 

PUBLICATION'S. 


THE  INCE  AND  GILBERT  SERIES. 

Two  Revised  Volumes,  G24tli  Thousand.  Sewed,  Is. 
Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Arthur  Harsall, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Author  of 
“  Life  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  ”  (Statesmen  Series). 

The  Guardian  says  : — “  The  work  lias  been  revised 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Harsall,  so  as  to  embody  tile  latest 
results  of  historical  research,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  done.” 

64tli  Thousand.  Sewed,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

OUTLINES  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Revised  and  in  great  part  Re-written.  By  Arthur 
Harsall. 


One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  PLANE  TRIGONO¬ 
METRY.  A  comprehensive  Manual  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  1,500  Exercises  specially  adapted  to  the 
present  system  of  Examinations.  By  Thomas 
Roney  Ceretial,  Model  Schools,  Dublin. 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  says: — "Mr.  Roney  has 
given  us  a  really  important  and  substantial  new  text¬ 
book  of  Plane  Trigonometry  for  Students  and  for  the 
Schools.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  Examination 
Candidates  and  for  the  Schools.” 


LONDON:  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogery’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  Gd. 

CORRIGE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  57th  Edition,  price  2s. 


THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  Lady.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


Just  Published. 

BH.  BLACKWELL’S  CATALOGUE 

•  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS.  Part  I.— Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  Lexicons,  Grammars,  &c.  Part  II. — 
Modern  History,  Philosophy,  Science, Theology,  Oriental, 
&e.  Either  or  both  sent  free  on  receipt  of  address.  50 
and  51  Broad  Street,  Oxford, 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Hbywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
AdamSj  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  Twelve  Numbers}  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 

IRST  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING  and 


F 


DESIGN ;  or.  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No.  1. 


Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  The  Human  Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  80  Famiigdon  St„  E.C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


LOND.  UNIV.  EXAMS. 


By 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series) ,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College, on  “The  Practice 
of  Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school ;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching.—  Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline — Development  of  Faculty — Love  for 
Learning— Formation  of  Mental  Habits— Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction— Rote-learning— Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson— Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter — Illustrations— Language — Manner  —  Ques¬ 
tioning —  Socratic  Teaching  —  Resumptive  Questions— 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Marking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature. — Frobel  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten —  Natural  Instincts  —  General  Principles  of 
Frobel — The  Gifts — Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten — 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education — 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School- 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons.— Place  in  Education— Abuse  of— 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses— Modes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated — Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
Museums— Apparatus —  Experiments — Over-illustration 
—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 


Chief  Successes  during1  the  past  year. 

At  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

Over  *73  Students  passed  ; 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

Over  *7 1  Students  passed. 

Eleven  in  Honours,  Two  with  First  Places, 
and  One  with  a  Second  Place. 


(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.) —  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  IIeat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(Gr.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d . 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  lS64to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  now  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


IV.  Reading  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud— Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading— the  Alphabetic— The  Phonic— The 
Phonetic —  The  Look  and  Say— Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing— Correction  of  Errors— Recita¬ 
tion — Reading  Books — School  Libraries — Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— Mnemonic  Rhymes— Words 

Iof  Anomalous  Spelling — Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
— Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus- 

Stration— Composition  of  Numbers— Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration — New  Rules,  how  to  be  established — Practical 
Examples— Graduation  of  Examples — Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Difficulty — Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity — Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography . — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment — Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points— Measure¬ 
ment— Reading  a  Map— Order  of  Treatment  of  a  Country 
—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books— Map-drawing — Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History—  Selection  of  Facts  —  Where  shall  we 
begin?— Modes  of  Treatment— Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction — Text-books— Biography— Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrations. 

VIII.  English. — Aim  of  Study — Right  Use  of  Words 
—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation— Children  to  Classify  and  Define 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
— Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar— Text-books— Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages. — Aims  in  Studying  Foreign 
Languages  —  Order  in  Study  —  Methods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method— VivA  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  Method — Double  Translation  —  Locke’s  Me¬ 
thod— Hamilton’s  Method — Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart — Use  of  Translations — Construing — Composition 
—Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 


X.  English  Literature. — Educational  Value  of— Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Schools— Methods — Word-work 
—Grammatical  Analysis— Figures  of  Speech — Allusions 
-Subject-matter  —  Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  for  a 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing— His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 


XI.  Physical  Science. — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments— Physics— Chemistry — Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes— Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching- 

Attendance  —  Order  —  Attention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules— Tone — Characteristics  of  good  Discipline— Power 
of  the  Eye — Motives  to  be  appealed  to — Religious  and 
Moral  Principles— Sympathy— Emulation— Punishment 
— Censure  —  Corporal  Punishment  —  Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope.  _ 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  arc  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.— Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci. 
Exams.,  Pive  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

Pour  Students  took  Honours. 

33  Students  passed, 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before 
passed  by  any  Institution. 


A  copy  of  the  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts,  or  B.A. 
Pass  Lists  will  be  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in 
Branch  I.,  and  in  1888  One 

Headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 


FREE  GUIDES. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  Matriculation 
Guide  ”  may  he  obtained  by  any  Private 
Student  who  expresses  his  intention  of  working 
for  the  Examination,  the  * 6  Inter,  Arts 
Guide  ”  by  any  Private  Student  who  gives 
date  of  Matriculation,  and  the  ii  B.A, 
Guide  ”  by  any  Private  Student  who  gives 
date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  free  OU 
application  to  the— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings, 

London,  W.C. 


ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language.  By 

F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.,  Classical  Master  in 
University  College,  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
Questions  on  the  English  Language.  Set  at 
the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  1861  to  1889.  With  hints  and  advice  on 
the  Examination,  &c.  Arranged  by  F.  W.  Levan¬ 
der,  F.R.A.S.  2nd  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  Set  at 
the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  1844  to  1886.  Arranged  by  the  same  editor. 
2nd  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Matriculation  Classics,  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Walters,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

For  the  Matriculation,  the  Intermediate  Science,  and 
Preliminary  Scientific  Pass  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and 

Electricity,  from  1866  to  1844.  By  F.  W.  Levan¬ 
der,  F.R.A.S.  2nd  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

For  the  B.Sc.  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations. 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry :  the  Detection  and 
Properties  of  some  of  the  more  important  Organic 
Compounds.  By  Samuel  Rideal,  D.Sc.  Lond., 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London, 
12mo,  2s.  6d.  _ 

H.  K.  Lewis,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

136  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Go.  s  New  List. 


A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  is  now  ready. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Contributed 
to  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Educational  Specialists,  and  edited 
by  A.  E.  Fletcher.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“The  appearance  of  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia  of  Education”  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  most  important  event  in  the  growth  of  educational  literature,  and 
teachers  who  take  my  advice  will  avail  themselves  of  its  cheapness.  It  is 
likely  to  be  unrivalled  in  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century.” — Rev. 
R.  IT.  Quick,  in  “  The  Journal  of  Education.” 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LECTURES.  By  M.  E.  G.  Hewett, 
A.K.C.,  Head-Mistress  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Napier,  New 
Zealand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  CODES  relating  to  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  :  Prescribed  by  Austrian,  Belgian,  German, 
Italian,  and  Swiss  Governments,  with  the  South  Australian  Code 
and  the  Regulations  of  the  Prussian  Cadet  Corps.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  A.  Sonnenschein.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Edited  by  H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.,  Mus.  Bac.,  and 
Mme.  Michaelis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  [Shortly. 

THE  HOME,  THE  KINDERGARTEN,  AND  THE 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  With  an 
Introduction  by  E.  A.  Manning.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

“Ought  to  be  read  by  mothers  and  teachers  of  young  children.” — 
Guardian. 

“We  could  wish  this  work  in  the  hands  of  every  educated  mother.” — 
Schoolmaster. 

BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 

1.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

Part  I.  (corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.),  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  (corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  III. -VI.),  2s.  Cd. 

Or  in  One  Vol.,  4s.  6d.  New  Edition. 

“  This  book  is  the  work  of  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  and  deserves  much 
commendation.  Every  part  is  methodical,  and  each  springs  from  the 
preceding.” — Schoolmaster. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  CONICS.  With 

Three  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


MY  FIRST  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  M.  H.  Senior, 
Author  of  “  My  First  Mensuration,”  &c.,  &c.  With  Figures.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  There  need  be  no  mystery  about  them  (logarithms)  if  properly  ex¬ 
plained,  as  in  this  book.” — Schoolmaster. 

COMMERCE  AND  BANKING  :  an  Introductory  Hand¬ 
book.  By  B.  B.  Turner,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Author  of  “A 
Guide  to  Commercial  Knowledge.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  We  can  recommend  this  handy  and  well -printed  volume  as  a  text¬ 
book  and  handbook  of  reference  for  young  men  commencing  business 
life.” — Stock  Exchange. 


A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

By  Amy  Baker.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  each  part. 

1.  Anglo-Saxons  to  Henry  III.  I  3.  James  I.  to  Revolution. 

2.  Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth.  I  4.  William  III.  to  Victoria. 

“It  is  admirably  designed  to  enchant  the  interest  of  the  little  pupils  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  accuracy  has  nowhere  been  sacrificed  to  effect.” — 
School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FESTALOZZI.  By  Roger  de  Guimps. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  Russell,  B.A.  In  One  Vol.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  \In  October. 

THE  STUDENT’S  FESTALOZZI.  Based  on  the  Histoire 
de  Festalozzi  by  Roger  de  GuiMrs.  By  J.  Russell,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo,  paper  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

BIRD’S-EYE  MAP  OF  PALESTINE.  By  Frances  H. 

Wood.  Glazed,  on  rollers. 

Palestine,  68  x  34  in.,  12s.  6d.  Judaea,  34  x  23  in.,  3s.  6d. 

Jerusalem,  25  x  20  in,,  2s.  6d.  Palestine,  on  rollers,  70  x  34^  in. 

Handbook  to  the  above.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  A.  W.  Holmes 

Forbes,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“A  handbook  of  real  utility.” — Saturday  Reaiew. 

EXERCISES  IN  WORD  FORMATION  AND  DERI¬ 
VATION.  By  Frank  Ritchie,  M.A.  9d. 

“  A  very  useful  little  manual  for  teaching  boys  how  to  understand  and 
handle  their  own  language.” — Spectator. 

1  ‘  There  are  few  school  books  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  useful  matter 
in  so  small  a  compass.” — Athcncewn. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Temple 

Orme,  Teacher  at  University  College  School.  With  several  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  It  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  the  style,  and  will 
be  an  excellent  boy’s  first  handbook  in  chemistry.” — Science  Gossip. 

HEALTH  MAPS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  GYM¬ 
NASTICS.  By  Anna  Leffler-Arnim,  Author  of  “The  Cause 
and  Prevention  of  Spinal  Curvature,”  &c.,  &c.  In  Five  Parts,  each 
os. ;  or  together,  21s. 

“Very  useful  to  those  entrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of 
children .  ” — Lancet. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  YEAR-BOOK,  1889.  First 
Year  of  Publication.  Edited  by  Three  Public  School  Men  (Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester).  Parti.  Educational.  Part  II.  Athletics. 
In  limp  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  complete.  The  Athletics  may  be  had 
separately,  in  picture  wrapper,  Is. 

Appendices. — I.  Public  School  Bibliography.  II.  Entrance  Scholars, 
1889.  III.  Regulations  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  IV.  Entrance 
Scholarships  Papers — (i.)  Harrow  ;  (ii.)  Winchester. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Swan  Sonnenschein  & 


WORKS 

Co, 


ALL  STRONGLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH.  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  STATED. 


1.  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Buxton’s  Over-Pressure  and  Elementary  Education.  2s. ;  paper,  Is. 
Catton’s  ABC  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service.  2s. 

CoMPATRfi’s  History  of  Pedagogy.  Gs. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  7s.  6d. 

Malleson’s  Early  Training  of  Children.  Is. 

News  holme's  School  Hygiene.  2s.  6d. 

Pember’s  Croesus  Minor:  his  Education  and  its  Results.  8s.  Gd. 
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,,  Truth  about  Elementary  Education.  6d. 

2.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  EDU¬ 

CATION. 

Bulow’s  Child  and  Child  Nature.  3s. 
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Froebel  Society’s  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.  3s. 

Froebel’s  Autobiography.  By  Michaelis  and  Moore.  8s. 

Portugall’s  (Mme.  de)  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Kindergarten.  2s.  fid. 
Shirreff’s  The  Kindergarten.  Is.  4d. 

Wiebe’s  Paradise  of  Childhood.  10s.  6d. 

3.  KINDERGARTEN  and  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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Mair’s  Arithmetic  for  Children.  Is. 

Moore’s  (Keatley)  Child’s  Pianoforte  Book.  3s.  Gd. 

„  ,,  Music  in  the  Kindergarten.  4d. 

Moore’s  (N.)  Manual  of  Kindergarten  Drawing.  3s.  Gd. 
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Paley’s  Greek  Comic  Poets.  4s.  6d. 

Parallel  Grammar  Series.  By  various  Writers. 

Paul’s  Principles  of  Language.  By  Strong.  10s.  6d. 

Plautus’  Captivi.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  6s. ;  School  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Xenophon’s  Hiero.  By  Shindler.  2s.  Gd. 

English. 

Crawford’s  Reform  of  English  Spelling.  6d. 

Fleay’s  Logical  English  Grammar.  2s. 

Locke  on  Words.  By  Ryland.  4s.  6d. 

Ritchie’s  Word  Formation.  9d. 

Shakespeare’s  Plays,  with  notes— Othello,  2s.  Hamlet,  Is.  Macbeth  and 
As  You  Like  It,  Is. 

Schaible  and  Althaus’  Seeing  and  Thinking.  3s.  6d. 

White’s  Unconventional  English  Grammar.  4s. 

French. 

Doriot’s  Beginner’s  First  Book  of  French.  Is. 

PoOLEYand  Carnie’s  Common-Sense  Method  of  Teaching  French.  I.,  Is. 
II.,  2s.  Exercises  to  Ditto,  Is. 


MANUALS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  (continued), 
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Goethe’s  Select  Poems.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein  and  Pogatscher.  Is.  Gd. 
Hein’s  German  Copy-Book.  Gd. 

Lublin's  Primer  of  German  Literature.  Ss.  Gd. 

Nicholson’s  Manual  of  German  Literature.  3s.  6d. 

Strong  and  Kuno  Meyer’s  History  of  the  German  Language.  Gs. 

t 
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,,  Child’s  History  of  France.  Is. 

Oxon’s  Examination  Questions  in  English  History.  4s.  Gd. 

,,  Manual  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  3s.  6d. 

„  Manual  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  4s.  6d. 

Mathematics. 

Daman’s  (H.)  A  First  Euclid.  2s. 

Edwards’  Rules  for  the  Mental  Calculator.  Is. 

Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  4s.  Gd. ;  or  in  Two  Parts.  2s.  6d.  each , 
Elementary  Geometrical  Conics.  Is.  Gd. 

Milnes’  Elementary  Notions  of  Logic.  2s.  Gd. 

Senior’s  My  First  Trigonometry.  2s.  6d. 

Sonnenschein  (A.)  and  Nesbitt’s  Arithmetic.  5s.  Gd.,  &o. 
Sonnenschein’s  Ciphering  Book.  3s.  per  dozen. 

Wright’s  New  School  Arithmetic.  4s.  Gd. 

Music. 

Hauptmann’s  (Moritz)  Nature  of  Harmony  and  Metre.  15s. 

Prentice’s  Musician.  In  Six  Grades.  2s.  each. 

,,  Edition  of  Fillmore’s  History  of  Pianoforte  Music.  3s.  Gd. 

Needlework. 

Brant’s  Systematic  Cutting-Out.  2s. 

Roofer’s  Plain  Needlework  and  Knitting.  Ss.  Gd. 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  &c. 

Coit’s  Student’s  Manual  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  4s.  6d. 

Erdmann’s  History  of  Philosophy.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  15s. ;  Vol.  III.,  12s. 
Fischer’s  (Kuno)  Critique  of  Kant.  Gs. 

Hinton’s  Scientific  Romances.  6s. ;  or  separately,  Is.  each. 

,,  A  New  Era  of  Thought.  4s.  6d. 

Kirchner’s  Student’s  Manual  of  Psychology.  4s.  6d. 

Milnes'  Problems  in  Political  Economy.  4s.  6d. 

Ryland’s  Questions  on  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics.  3s.  6d, 
Schofield’s  Another  World.  2s.  6d. 

Science  (Elementary). 

Clement’s  Tabular  View  of  Geological  Systems.  Is. 

Ewing’s  Handbook  of  Agriculture.  Gd. 

Volapiik  :  vide  separate  list. 

5.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Hoggan’s  Physical  Education  of  Girls.  4d. 

Lofving’s  Physical  Education.  Is.  6d. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  IV. 

The  Formal  or  Grammar  Discipline. 

I  have  entirely  failed  iu  the  preceding  argument  if  I  have  not 
satisfied  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  Language  taught  as  a 
concrete  subject,  that  is  to  say,  with  special  reference  to  the 
substance  of  thought,  both  nourishes  and  trains  the  mind — 
nourishes  it  intellectually  and  morally,  and  trains  it  by  carrying 
it  through  the  processes  of  thinking,  which  find  their  body  in 
the  forms  of  utterance.  This  subject,  indeed,  at  once  nutrifying 
and  training,  is  the  main  instrument  of  education  :  it  is  only 
by  an  ample  and  adequate  treatment  of  it  that  the  teaching 
of  the  school  can  be  made  contributory  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  life,  and  above  all,  to  the  supreme  ethical 
purpose  of  man’s  existence  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member 
of  a  society.  Let  the  young  then  read  largely  with  under¬ 
standing. 

But  (as  I  have  already  also  shown)  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Discipline  of  intelligence ;  and  this  discipline,  as  distinguished 
from  training,  is  most  directly  and  effectively  insured  by  formal 
or  abstract  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  mathematics,  grammar, 
and  logic.  Education  without  discipline  must  be  held  to  be  de¬ 
fective,  both  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  process.  Discipline 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  a 
rational  mind  ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  due  subordination, 
I  hold,  to  nutrition  and  training — especially  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty. 

Givqn,  then,  that  we  recognise  the  significance  of  the  teaching 
of  the  formal  in  language  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  a  mind, 
the  question  now  is,  How  shall  we  proceed  ?  In  other  words, 
What  shall  be  our  method  P 

Now  I  cannot  adequately  deal  with  method  in  teaching 
grammar  without  applying  certain  principles  and  rules  of 
method.  Were  this  the  time  and  place,  I  should  ask  you  to  follow 
me  through  an  analysis  of  the  movements  of  the  human  mind  in 
leai’ning  anything,  with  a  view  to  the  deduction  of  these  rules 
from  the  Science  of  education.  As  I  am  now  dealing  with  the 
Art  alone,  I  must  assume  these  rules  as  established.  They  are 


*  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  during  the  month  of  May,  1889. 


not  rules  applicable  to  grammar  alone,  but  to  all  subjects  of 
instruction.  I  shall  draw  on  them,  only  so  far  as  necessary. 

A  few  words,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  in  past  lectures, 
on  the  nature  of  the  abstract  will  introduce  us  to  our  fundamental 
principle  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  abstract  and  formal  in 
education.  Man  does  not  live  upon  abstracts.  There  is  no  feed¬ 
ing  in  them.  And  yet  he  is  for  ever  abstracting  and  generalizing, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  He  lcuows 
anything  only  by  determining  it  as  a  single ;  but  if  he  stopped 
there,  the  world  of  knowledge  would  be  a  world  of  isolated 
atoms.  He  sees  the  common  in  the  diverse,  and  then  proceeds 
to  abstract  and  generalize.  But  this  he  does,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  abstract  or  general  in  itself.  It  is  merely  a  logical 
device,  so  to  speak,  whereby  he  attains  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  individual  real  things  themselves,  as  they  truly  are. 
The  general  and  abstract,  in  short,  reveal  to  him  a  com¬ 
munity  of  character  and  principle  in  the  diverse,  and  so 
help  to  reduce  all  to  a  unity  of  fact  and  process  of  which  all 
individuals  are  only  the  particular  manifestations  or  cases. 
Thus  abstraction  and  generalization,  while  they  start  from  real 
things,  return  also  to  real  things:  they  interpret  them  by  showing 
their  relations  and  common  ground,  and  find  repose  ultimately 
only  in  the  primal  unity  of  all  differences — God  Himself. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  play  with  abstractions,  without  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  things,  we  plunge  into  a  sea  of  troubles. 

The  occupation  of  the  intelligence  with  the  abstract  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  discipline,  because  in  contemplating  the  abstract  wre 
are  not  far  from  the  contemplation  of  mind  itself,  in  its  naked¬ 
ness,  as  a  living  process,  and  are  thus  making  an  almost  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  organon  of  all  knowledge.  But  this  is 
not  (as  I  have  shown)  in  the  truest  sense  education  :  it  is  to  be 
compared  to  the  sharpening  of  the  edge  of  a  tool  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  body  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  food  or  nutri¬ 
tion  by  which  mind  lives  and  grows.  It  is  this  food  that  we 
call  the  concrete  or  the  real. 

Now,  grammar,  like  every  other  science,  is  a  system  of  abstrac¬ 
tions.  But  like  all  other  abstractions  it  must  be  always  kept  in 
close  intimacy  with  the  real  on  which  it  rests — the  real  of  words 
and  sentences,  if  the  abstractions  are  to  have  any  significance  at 
all  for  the  mind  of  a  boy ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  a  man. 

This  remark  gives  the  key  to  the  leading  principle  of  method 
in  the  teaching  of  the  abstracts  and  generals  of  all  sciences  as 
well  as  of  grammar.  The  method  must  be  the  Real  method.  It 
must  grow  out  of,  l’est  on,  and  continually  refer  back  to  the 
matter  of  words  and  sentences.  If  this  be  not  done  the  teaching 
fails  as  a  discipline  in  the  abstract,  and  it  fails  also  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  aim, — the  acquisition  of  power  over  language. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  generally  that  all  education  should  be 
education  in  the  Real,  and  that  when  we  have  to  educate  in  the 
abstract  our  method  must  be  the  Real  method  if  we  are  to  give 
our  teaching  life  and  meaning  to  the  learner. 

1.  The  formal  or  abstract  in  language — in  other  words, 
Grammar — should  not  be  begun  until  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  grasp  it.  “  Of  course  not,” 
will  be  the  general  response  to  this  obvious  proposition.  And 
yet  this  rule  of  method  is  scarcely  ever  attended  to  in  practice. 
My  own  opinion  is  (but  this  is  a  matter  on  -which  there  will  be 
difference  of  view)  that  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year  is  the 
earliest  age  at  which  grammar  can  be  effectively  taught — taught 
so  as  to  be  educative  in  its  effects.  Prior  to  this,  and  indeed  very 
early,  a  child  should,  by  the  help  of  numerous  examples,  be  taught 
to  recognise  the  subject  and  the  predication  regarding  it — the 
tohole  logical  subject  I  mean,  and  the  whole  predicate — as  going 
to  constitute  a  sentence  or  proposition.  This  formal  condition  of 
a  possible  sentence  can  not  only  be  taught  very  early,  but  it  is 
for  practical  reasons  desirable  to  teach  it  early.  (In  a  previous 
lecture  I  have  said  at  eight  years  of  age.)  A  recognition  of 
this  fundamental  fact  of  both  grammar  and  logic  is  very  helpful 
in  enabling  children  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  express 
what  they  desire  to  express.  Beyond  this  one  grammatical  fact  I 
would  not  go  until  the  pupil  had  entered  his  twelfth  year. 
Before  this  age,  grammar  has  no  place,  either  in  the  infant  school 
or  the  lower  primary,  which  is  not  usurped.  Now  the  first  objection 
which  will  meet  us  is  this  :  Inasmuch  as  a  subsequent  rule  of 
method  demands  that  foreign  grammars  should  be  based  on  the 
native  grammar,  we  should,  by  beginning  native  grammar  only  in 
the  twelfth  year,  postpone  Latin  and  French  till  the  thirteenth  at 
the  earliest.  To  which  my  answer  is  :  By  all  means ;  why 
not  ?  In  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  whom  you  knew  were  to 
study  French  and  Latin,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  giving 
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them,  by  the  help  of  the  blackboard,  a  certain  number  of  French 
or  Latin  ivords  before  the  thirteenth  year — names  of  the  familiar 
things  of  ordinary  experience.  But  more  than  this  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do.  I  am  speaking  of  general  school  education ;  the 
merely  imitative  acquisition  of  elementary  conversation  in 
French  or  German  which  children  may  acquire  in  the  nursery — 
mere  memory  work  at  best — lies  outside  my  present  argument. 
But  I  will  say  here,  in  passing  (as  a  private  conviction  of  my 
own),  that  children  should  be  made  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
their  mother-tongue  alone,  and  think  through  the  vehicle  of  it 
alone,  if  we  are  to  promote  in  them  depth  and  solidity  of  nature 
and  unity  of  character. 

2.  As  the  first  rule  of  method  concerns  the  “when,”  so  the 
second  rule  of  method  to  which  I  shall  advert  concerns  the 
“  how  much.”  The  rule  of  method  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
which  requires  us  always  to  keep  the  practical  aim  in  view. 
“  Turn  everything  to  use  which  you  teach,  and  teach  nothing 
which  you  cannot  turn  to  use.” 

This  is  a  large  question,  and  would  afford  materials  for  much 
interesting  discussion  were  I  writing  a  big  book  on  method 
instead  of  a  brief  course  of  lectures.  I  must  be  excused  for 
dealing  here  somewhat  dogmatically  with  this,  as  indeed  with 
some  other  requirements  of  method. 

You  at  once  see  that  you  would  not  shovel  the  whole  of 
grammar,  even  in  the  restricted  school  range  of  this  subject,  into 
the  mind  of  a  child  in  his  first  year  of  studying  it.  And  yet  we 
all  know  that  in  the  department  of  Latin  this  was  done  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  still  is  done  in  many  places — not  only  the 
whole  of  the  formal  generalizations,  but  the  exceptions  to  boot. 

I  must  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  main  current  of  my 
argument  to  meet  the  obvious  remark  which  we  can  all  for  our¬ 
selves  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  fossilized  teacher,  “  all  of  the 
olden  time  ”  before  he  utters  it :  “  And  yet  they  got  up  their 
grammar  somehow,  and  knew  it  too,  perhaps  better  than  any  of 
your  modern  boys  brought  up  on  your  new-fangled  methods.” 
To  this  1  reply  “  Did  they  ?”  Who  were  the  “  they.”  The 
teaching  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  secondary  schools,  has  been  till 
quite  recently  exclusively  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  A 
few  clever  boys  out  of  the  thousands  who  have  passed  through 
the  schools — boys  whose  brains  were  such  that  they  would  have 
mastered  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  with 
all  that  has  been  written  about  them,  if  these  had  been 
prescribed — have,  of  course,  overcome  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
no-method  of  the  past  through  the  innate  energy  of  their  own 
minds.  But  what  of  the  rest  p  Is  it  not  high  time  that  classical 
masters  should  cease  to  humbug  the  public  on  this  subject?  I 
use  a  strong  expression,  but  I  use  it  deliberately  and  in  cold 
blood. 

In  this  connexion  I  would  have  you  observe  an  irresistible 
claim  of  sound  method.  It  is  thus  that  it  always,  and  at  every 
point,  educates  the  mind.  By  this  I  mean  that  at  whatever 
point  a  boy’s  study  of  a  subject  may  be  arrested,  he  has  yet 
received  from  the  study,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  that  hind  of 
education  in  the  exercise  of  the  processes  of  mind  which,  though 
not  measurable  by  the  standard  of  quantity  of  material  annexed, 
is  the  most  potent  of  all  disciplinary  influences  in  his  future 
intellectual  life.  If  method  as  opposed  to  no-method  does  not 
accomplish  this,  but  merely  makes  the  acquisition  of  this  or  that 
subject  quicker  and  surer,  it  can  have  little  interest  for  the 
philosophical  educationalist,  though  it  may  still  retain  its  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  practical  instructor. 

As  regards  mere  acquisition,  I  affirm  that  “no-method”  has 
been  a  scandalous  failure. 

I  return  to  the  “  how  much,”  as  determined  by  practical  use ; 
and  I  ask,  what  is  the  practical  use,  as  distinguished  from  pure 
intellectual  discipline,  of  English  grammar,  which  intellectual 
discipline  may  be  called  a  theoretical  use?  I  answer,  First, 
the  enabling  a  boy  better  to  grasp  the  language  of  litera¬ 
ture;  and,  secondly,  the  enabling  a  boy  better  to  express 
his  own  thoughts  (when  he  has  thoughts  to  express).  Do 
you  think  you  do  this  by  the  detailed  analysis  of  sentences 
now  in  vogue  ?  Beyond  that  general  analysis  which  brings 
into  relief  the  logical  construction  of  a  complex  sentence, 
you  do  not  help  the  boy.  You  present  him  with  linguistic 
riddles  to  solve,  and  make  his  native  tongue  as  offensive  to  him 
as  was  Latin  when  it  meant  a  mass  of  Latin  rules  in  Latin.  Let 
us  protect  our  vernacular  literature,  at  least,  from  this  barbaric 
dissection,  and  not  defeat  the  literary  purpose  we  should  always 
keep  prominently  before  us  in  teaching  language. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  “how  much”  we  should  teach  in 
all,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  close  of  the  secondary  school  course, 


the  age  of  17  complete,  at  which  point  I  place  the  proper 
termination  of  the  secondary  school.  But  it  is  evident  to  you 
that  the  “how  much”  applies  equally  to  each  successive  year 
of  study,  and  that  we  must  limit  each  year  of  study  by  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  and  by  what  we  can  turn  to  use.  All  else  is 
useless  ;  all  else  is  positively  hurtful. 

Here  now  enter  the  subsidiary  rules  of  method  :  “  Little  at  a 
time,  and  that  little  well.”  Little  by  little,  step  by  step.  Without 
haste,  but  without  rest ;  and  so  forth. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  one  lecturing  on  method 
should  (especially  after  what  he  has  said  in  his  first  lecture) 
insist  so  strongly  on  the  practical,  and  keep  out  of  view  the 
theoretical  aim,  the  pure  discipline  of  the  intelligence.  It  would  be 
too  long  a  task,  and  carry  me  too  far  into  the  psychology  of 
method,  to  explain  this.  But  if  I  did,  you  would  find  the  result 
to  be  this,  that  a  sound  theory  or  philosophy  of  instruction  and 
education  is  always  practical,  both  in  its  instruments  and  its  aims. 
Further,  that  a  sound  method  of  mere  instruction  is  also  a  sound 
method  of  mental  disciq>line  ;  that  the  one  secures  the  other,  and 
thus  the  twofold  task  of  the  teacher— discipline  and  acquisition— 
is  harmonized. 

3.  The  method  of  procedure  must  be  Beal.— The  real,  the  real, and 
again  the  real— that  is  the  one  governing  word  in  all  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  also  in  educational  method,  even  in  the  sphere  of  the 
formal  and  abstract.  In  teaching  real  subjects,  such  as  literature, 
geography,  science,  it  is  manifest  enough  that  the  method  must 
be  real :  but  what  I  say  is  that  in  teaching  formal  or  abstract 
subjects,  such  as  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  logic,  the 
method  must  be  real — that  is  to  say,  the  abstract  must  rest  on 
the  concrete,  be  led  up  to  through  the  concrete,  and  return  to 
the  concrete.  For,  in  truth,  there  is  no  abstract  in  the  imiverse, 
and  there  is  no  abstract  in  the  mind  of  man  which  is  not  an 
abstract  of,  and  in,  the  concrete.  Hence  the  rule  of  method  to 
which  I  am  directing  your  attention,  viz.,  the  abstract  and 
general  must  always  be  taught  through  the  concrete. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  abstract  in  general ;  this  is  the 
place  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  said  in  specific  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  language.  Language,  as  an  abstract 
or  formal  school  study,  is  the  study  of  those  generalizations 
of  likenesses  and  differences  in  vocables  and  in  the  organic 
relation  of  these,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  external  history 
of  word-forms,  we  sum  up  under  the  name  Grammar.  When, 
again,  we  generalize  the  characteristics  of  a  continuous  com¬ 
position,  its  logical  sequence  and  persuasive  development — all 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  its  end,  whatever  that  end 
may  be,  Avhether  to  please  or  convince — we  call  the  body  of  gene¬ 
ralized  rules  and  maxims  of  composition  which  the  analysis  yields, 
Rhetoric.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  alike  tend  to  become  a  com¬ 
plicated  body  of  organized  rules,  and  as  such  to  become  an  object 
of  study  with  a  view  to  correct  expression  in  the.  one  case,  and  elo¬ 
quent  expression  in  the  other.  Now  the  learning  of  the  body  of 
grammar,  even  with  examples  tagged  on,  will  not  make  a  correct 
writer,  nor  will  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  with 
illustrations  tagged  on,  make  an  eloquent  writer.  Nay,  I  go  further 
than  this,  and'hold  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  even 
enable  you  to  appreciate  grammatical  accuracy  and  nicety  on 
the  one  hand,  or  literary  form  and  the  secret  of  oratorical  or 
poetical  beauty  on  the  other. 

To  be  of  any  utility,  either  as  a  discipline,  or  as  training,  or  as  a 
knowledge,  grammar  has  to  be  studied  in  and  through  sentences, 
and  to  be  extracted  from  sentences  by  the  pupil  if  it  is  to  be 
really  taught;  and  rhetoric  has  to  be  studied  in  and  through  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  and  extracted  from  them,  if  it  is  to  be 
really  taught.  This  last  sentence  sums  up  the  true  significance  of 
the  Revival  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the 
department  of  Education.  The  meaning  of  the  Revival  was 
not  always  fully  comprehended  by  the  teachers  of  the  time. 
Hence  the  belief  in  style  simply  as  style,  and  the  craze  of 
the  Ciceronians.  Hence,  too,  the  inevitable  reaction  and 
retrogression  in  the  school  to  words,  rules,  and  forms,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  realities  of  literature  and  of  observation.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Baconian  school,  when  it  arose,  was  perfectly  justified 
in  its  assault  on  “  words,”  and  to  this  day  it  is  justified. 

It  is,  in  truth,  in  the  interests — the  perennial  interests — of  the 
revival  of  letters  that  we  call  on  teachers  to  note  that  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  if  taught  as  abstract  systems,  are  a  mere  aggregate 
of  names,  dead  names.  These  so-called  “arts”  must  be  taught 
in  close  connection  with  the  living  body  of  flesh  and  blood  from 
which  they  are  abstracted.  To  illustrate  this  in  detail  would  carry 
me  beyond  my  present  purpose.  I  am  content  thus  far  to  have 
brought  before  you  the  distinction  between  language  as  a  real 
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study  and  language  as  a  formal  or  abstract  study — to  have 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  training  and  discipline,  and 
the  consequent  inference  that  mental  training  can  be  given 
through  the  real  as  well  as  through  the  formal ;  and  to  have 
emphasized  the  further  fact  that  even  in  teaching  the  formal  we 
should  do  so  really  if  we  desire  to  succeed  in  our  educative  aim. 
“  Matter  before  Form,”  says  Oomenius. 

But  all  this  is  said  in  vindication  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
leading  rule  of  method  in  all  formal  subjects,  which  is  that 
language  should  be  taught,  much  more  than  it  is,  as  areal  sub¬ 
ject,  that  we  should  constantly  teach  it  in  relation  to  the  thought 
it  is  intended  to  convey — the  use  to  which  words  are  put  in 
expressing  a  thought,  and  the  functions  of  each  word  and  phrase 
in  the  thought  as  expressed. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  grammar 
generally,  I  would  now  pass  to  the  teaching  of  the  grammar  of 
our  native  tongue. 

Grammar  of  the  Vernacular  Tongue. — Purpose. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  natur'e  of  an  examination  in  a  sentence 
of  English,  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  it — an 
examination  which  I  gave  you  in  a  former  lecture — that  the 
reader  who  fully  comprehends  it,  has  already  analysed  words 
and  clauses  in  relation  to  thought,  and  performed  an  important 
aualytico-synthetic  exercise.  He  may  now  be  said  to  have  an 
implicit  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  analysis  of  the  sentence. 
Our  object  in  teaching  grammar  is  to  make  the  implicit  know¬ 
ledge  explicit  and  conscious,  and  to  do  this  we  classify  words 
and  clauses  under  certain  abstract  generalizations  or  heads 
which  we  call  Noun,  Adjective,  and  so  forth,  according  to  the 
function  they  respectively  discharge  in  the  expression  of  a 
thought.  We  then  generalize  the  logical  connection  of  the 
■words  and  the  rules  observed  in  connecting  them. 

This  is  the  analysis  of  words  and  sentences,  with  a  view  to 
collecting  together  all  those  that  are  like  each  other  under  a 
common  designation  or  name.  The  exercise,  then,  is  pre¬ 
eminently  analytico-synthetic,  or  inductive. 

We  are  no  longer  teaching  concrete  realities  by  means  of  their 
symbols — words  and  sentences  ;  we  are  teaching  the  generalized 
and  abstract  relations  of  words  and  sentences  ;  and  our  instruc¬ 
tion  is  therefore  formal,  and  no  longer  concrete. 

When  we  carry  this  analysis  further  and  deal  with  the  inner 
logical  development  of  any  writing,  and  still  further  to  its 
aesthetic  characteristics,  we  train  (as  I  have  said  above)  in  formal 
logic  and  rhetoric. 

The  scope  of  our  grammar-teaching  is  limited  by  what  is 
practicable  within  the  years  of  school  life,  and  must  therefore  be 
so  taught  that  at  whatever  stage  a  boy’s  education  ceases,  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  benefit  which  grammatical  teaching  is 
supposed  to  give  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  purpose  of  teaching  it 
shall  be  so  far  attained. 

Now  this  purpose  is  to  give  discipline  by  means  of  a  highly 
analytico-synthetic  exercise  of  an  abstract  or  formal  kind,  whereby 
we  make  him  conscious,  through  the  concrete,  of  intellectual 
processes  ;  and  further,  to  give  greater  command  over  words  and 
their  relations,  as  used  by  others  and  by  himself. 

Method :  First  Stage. 

1.  I  think  that  the  first  rule  of  method,  which  requires  us  to 
adapt  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  growth  of  mind,  demands 
special  attention  in  our  consideration  of  the  way  of  teaching  gram¬ 
mar,  or  the  analysis  of  language.  We  must  not  burden  the  young 
with  this  abstract  work  too  early.  By  the  perusal  of  simple 
mind  literature  as  a  synthetic  study  after  the  method  already  laid 
down,  and  by  the  practice  of  composition  as  an  imitative  exercise 
(of  which  we  have  already  spoken),  a  boy  is  subjected  to  the 
training  which  language  gives  without  deliberately  dissecting 
it.  My  opinion,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  that  we  should  rely 
on  these  exercises  almost  solely  till  a  boy  enters  his  twelfth 
year.  Prior  to  this,  however,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  obviate 
the  blunders  that  pupils  constantly  make  in  imitative  compo¬ 
sition,  I  have  said  that  the  division  of  every  sentence  into  subject 
and  predicate  should  be  given  even  as  early  as  the  ninth  year, 
and  constantly  applied  on  the  blackboard  to  correct  errors  in 
the  sentence-making  of  the  pupils.  Nothing  more  than  this,  I 
repeat,  should  be  taught  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year, 
and  then  the  dissection  of  language  should  be  set  about  as  a 
daily  exercise.  In  what  way  ? 

2.  We  are  dealing  with  generalizations,  consequently  we  ought 
not  to  give  these  general  words  called  the  parts  of  speech,  or 


rules  of  syntax,  to  our  pupils,  but  guide  them  in  the  attempt  to 
find  them  out  for  themselves.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  real 
method.  You  have,  however,  to  propound  to  your  pupils  the 
object  of  search,  just  as  a  science  professor  would  propound  the 
object  of  search  to  his  pupils  in  a  laboratory.  For  example,  the 
proper  analytic  exercise  consists  in  seeking  for  those  things 
among  a  multitude  that  have  a  common  character,  and  collecting 
these  together  under  that  common  chai’acter  to  which  you  give  a 
name.  This  is  a  generalization.  But  in  teaching  the  very  young 
we  must  lead  the  way  by  telling  them  the  character  which  we  are 
seeking  :  e.g.,  this  sentence,  “  the  warm  sun  shines  by  day,  and 
the  bright  moon  and  twinkling  stars  by  night,”  having  been 
written  on  the  board,  we  ask  for  those  words  that  are  names  of 
things.  These  being  picked  out  and  arranged  in  columns  by 
themselves  on  the  board,  we  next  give  a  few  additional  sentences 
and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  The  words  thus  brought  together 
as  “  Name- words  ”  in  the  column  are  then  revised,  and  the  first 
lesson  in  grammar  is  given.  The  child  has  brought  them 
together  himself  with  your  co-operation  and  guidance. 

Thus  we  fulfil  two  rules  of  sound  method,  for  we  teach  generali¬ 
zations  through  particulars,  and  we  get  the  pupil  to  instruct 
himself. 

3.  The  next  step  is  to  pick  out  name-words  from  the  day’s 
lesson,  and  to  give  this  as  a  slate  exercise  in  school  or  to  be  done 
at  home.  Thus  we  fulfil  the  rules  of  sound  method  which  require 
us  to  repeat  and  revise,  and  further,  to  turn  to  use, what  has  been 
acquired.  W e  may  at  this  stage  substitute  the  word  noun  for 
“  name-word,”  but  we  should,  in  the  whole  course  of  grammatical 
teaching,  be  continually  testing  the  pupil  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
simple  meaning  and  force  of  all  the  technical  words  used,  and 
this  because  they  are  Latin  and  highly  abstract  terms. 

The  greatest  difficulty  you  will  meet  with  at  this  stage  of 
teaching  will  be  the  recognition  by  the  boy  of  those  nouns  which 
are  names  of  things  not  sensible.  This  is  because  a  certain 
power  of  abstraction  is  necessary  to  the  mere  identifying  of 
them.  You  overcome  this  and  other  difficulties  oidy  by  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences  and  continual  construction  of 
similar  ones  on  the  blackboard,  taking  care  to  confine  yourself 
to  simple,  or  at  most  compound,  sentences. 

Never  give  a  lesson  of  more  than  ten  minutes’  length.  Two 
lessons  of  ten  minutes  each  daily  is  of  far  greater  advantage  than 
one  of  sixty  minutes.  Thus  we  fulfil  the  rule,  “Little  by  little  :  a 
short  step  at  a  time.” 

Also  iuvite  the  pupils  to  test  the  word  whether  it  be  a  noun 
by  putting  “  a  ”  or  “  the  ”  before  it,  and  seeing  if  it  makes  sense. 
This  mechanical  help  is  justifiable  in  so  abstract  a  study. 

4.  We  now  proceed  gradually  in  the  same  way  ( i.e .,  step  by 
step,  little  by  little,  repeating  and  revising,  and  turning  to  use 
daily)  with  culnouns  (or  adjectives),  then  for-nouns,  then  verbs, 
and  then  adverbs,  giving  five  or  six  lessons,  at  least,  to  each  new 
partof  speech.  A  verbshouldbe  introducedas  a  “doingor  telling 
word,”  and  an  adverb  as  qualifying  a  verb.  But  a  mechanical 
help  may  be  given  (as  in  the  case  of  nouns)  by  suggesting  to 
them  to  try  a  word  by  putting  “  I”  before  it  and  see  if  it  makes 
sense. 

5.  Having  reached  this  point  we  should  pause  a  while  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  these  generalizations  are  thoroughly  known; 
in  this  way  obeying  the  rule  demanding  exactness  as  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  a  sure  foundation  for  the  next  step,  knowledge  being 
an  organic  growth,  and  the  further  rule  which  requires  us  to  dwell 
long  over  the  beginnings  of  a  subject.  [If  we  put  “«”and  “the” 
among  the  adnouns,  which  is  the  simplest  way  of  doing  it,  as  well 
as,  perhaps,  the  most  correct,  we  reduce  the  parts  of  speech  to 
seven,  for  interjections  do  not  count;  and  of  these  seven  the  five 
most  important  are  now  acquired.] 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  beginning, 
provided  there  is  continual  turning  to  use  of  the  knowledge 
gained,  we  may  go  on  to  prepositions,  and  thereafter  to  con¬ 
junctions.  When  the  words  under  a  class-name  are  limited  in 
number,  as  in  the  case  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  I  would 
have  the  children  make  a  list  of  them  as  they  occur,  and  enter 
them  in  a  grammar  note-book,  with  which  each  child  should  be 
provided.  In  this  way  the  child  gradually  makes  his  own 
grammar-book,  and  the  rule  as  to  self-instruction  is  fully 
operative. 

The  pupil,  before  he  has  begun  this  grammar  course,  is 
presumed,  remember,  to  be  familiar  with  the  things  and  names, 
“subject”  and  “predicate.”  If  he  is  not,  you  must  interposo 
this  instruction  before  you  can  rationally  teach  conjunctions. 

6.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  number.  This  we  do  by  asking 
the  children  to  make  the  plural,  and  then  putting  down  such 
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words  as  they  may  make — e.g.,  horse,  horses ;  church,  churches — on 
the  hoard.  The  pupils  quickly  see  that  the  one  word  denotes  a 
single  thing,  and  the  other  a  more-tlian- single  thing ;  and  we  may 
now  teach  the  terms  “  singular  ”  and  “plural,”  as  more  conve¬ 
nient.  Thus  we  follow  the  rule  of  teaching  through  the  senses, 
and  the  further  rule  of  constructing  the  abstract  out  of 
particulars  already  implicitly  known. 

7.  Having  become  familiar  with  singular  and  plural  in  a 
single  lesson  followed  by  a  home  exercise,  we  can  now  put  on 
the  board  and  have  an  amusing  exercise  in  exceptional  words, 
such  as  mouse,  ox,  sheep,  and  so  forth.  Thus  you  follow  the  rule, 
“The  prominent  or  salient  facts  of  a  subject  should  be  taught 
first.”  To  bother  children  with  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 
plnral,  and  to  require  them  to  learn  by  heart  lists  of  exceptions 
which  they  already  know  tlmough  colloquial  usage,  seems  to 
me  a  perverse  attempt  to  make  difficult  what  is  easy,  and  to 
disgust  children  with  what  is,  properly  taught,  a  pleasing  and 
even  amusing  exercise.  You  are  entitled  to  ask  for  the  plural 
of  child,  or  ox,  &c-.,  but  not  to  ask  for  a  list  of  irregular  plurals. 
This  last  is  rote-memory  work. 

8.  Gender  is  in  English  a  very  easy  matter.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  time  use  the  terms  male,  female,  and  neither,  and 
employ  the  word  hind  instead  of  the  Latin  term  gender.  I  think 
you  may,  without  danger  to  the  child’s  intellectual  and  moral 
progress,  omit  the  feminine  of  “  Landgrave  ”  and  certain  other 
words  of  this  class. 

9.  The  knowledge  up  to  this  time  acquired  by  the  pupil — 
and  I  use  the  word  acquired  advisedly,  for  it  has  not  been  put 
into  him,  but  brought  out  of  himself  by  himself,  with  your 
guidance  and  co-operation — being  thoroughly  revised,  the  pupil 
is  now  in  a  position  to  name  the  class  of  each  of  the  words  in  four 
or  five  lines  of  the  reading-lesson  of  the  day.  Occasionally  he 
should  do  this  on  the  slate  in  columns.  From  day  to  day  he 
is  adding  to  his  stock  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  which 
he  inserts  in  his  note-book.  He  may  now  learn  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  proper  and  common  nouns,  but  further  distinctions 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  salient  and  prominent  arc 
to  take  precedence  of  the  rare  and  exceptional.  Note  that  we  are 
daily  turning  to  use  what  has  been  acquired ;  and  in  order  to 
maintain  an  intelligent  connexion  with  past  teaching,  and  the 
organic  character  of  our  teaching,  we  must  be  constantly  going 
back,  by  the  help  of  the  blackboard,  to  our  past  introductory 
teachings. 

A  short  daily  lesson  during  one  school  quarter  ought  to  bring 
a  class  composed  of  pupils  in  their  twelfth  year  as  far  as  I  have 
yet  got.  A  fair  familiarity  with  the  parts  of  speech,  the 
numbers  and  genders,  will  now  have  been  obtained,  and  we 
then  enter  upon  the  second  stage  of  grammar-teaching,  which 
involves  us  in  syntax ;  and  syntax  is  unintelligible  save  as 
analysis. 

Second  Stage. 

1.  I  now  bring  more  conspicuously  forward  the  knowledge 
the  pupil  already  has  of  subject  and  predicate,  thus  : 

The  child  sleeps, 

The  child  cries, 

The  child  dresses  her  doll, 

and  So  on.  I  keep  in  mind  the  rule  of  method  that  generals  are 
to  be  formed  out  of  known  particulars. 

The  Verbs  having  been  named,  I  now  call  for  the  difference 
between  cries  and  dresses,  and  bring  into  view  the  fact  of 
transiting  verb  and  the  noun  as  an  object.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  verb  does  not  express  by  itself  a  complete  sense. 

2.  For  the  next  week  or  two  (taking  care  meanwhile  to  observe 
the  memory  rules  of  method,  and  daily  to  revise  briefly  all  the 
child  cis  '}! et  knows),  I  do  nothing  but  exercise  my  pupils  in  this 
distinction  of  subject  with  intransitive  verb,  as  the  principal  word 
in  the  predicate,  and  transitive  verb  as  the  principal  word  in  the 
predicate,  bat  requiring  an  object.  In  the  course  of  these 
exercises  the  change  of  form  which  the  verb  in  the  present 
tense  undergoes,  when  we  substitute  a  plural  subject  for  a 
singular  01(1e,  is  apparent.  By  dwelling  long  on  this  I  obey  the 
rule  of  Exactness  and  that  which  demands  a  sure  and  solid 
foundation  for  further  knowledge. 

Observe  that  at  this  stage  we  still  continue  to  give  the  whole 
subject  and  the  whole  predicate,  but  we  have  now  begun  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  subject-noun  and  the  object-noun.  The  words  in 
italics  in  what  follows  are  the  whole  subject :  “  That  fierce  nation, 
the  Goths,  of  Europe,  emerging  with  daring  plans  from  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  marched  slowly 
but  steadily  southward.” 


Subject-noun  and  object-noun  are  the  terms  to  be  used  instead 
of  nominative  and  objective  case. 

I  need  not  further  illustrate  this  stage  to  those 'who  have 
studied  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

3.  The  pupil  next  turns  to  use  the  above  instructions  and  all 
his  previous  instructions  (thus  revising  and  repeating) ;  for  he  now 
parses  lines  from  his  daily  reading-lesson — that  is  to  say,  he 
names  first  the  whole  subject  of  a  sentence  and  the  whole 
predicate ;  he  then  selects  the  predicative  verb,  and  next  the  lead¬ 
ing  subject-noun,  and  the  object-noun  in  relation  to  the  verb  when 
it  is  transitive.  He  then  names  each  part  of  speech  successively, 
points  out  the  nouns  which  the  adjectives  qualify,  also  their 
number,  gender,  and  so  on.  The  second  quarter  of  the  school  year 
is  now  at  an  end. 

4.  You  next  direct  the  pupil’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  called  prepositions,  which  he  has  been  gradually  collecting 
in  his  note-book,  do  not  make  a  complete  sense  any  more  than 
transitive  verbs  do,  without  an  object;  and  you  exercise  him  in 
this  with  the  help  of  the  blackboard  and  embrace  this  piece  of 
syntax  in  your  parsing  lessons  henceforth. 

5.  When  we  enter  on  tense,  you  follow  the  rule  that  we  raise 
vague  and  implicit  knowledge  to  clear  and  explicit  knowledge, 
beginning  thus  : — “When  you  leave  school  you  say  ‘  I  go  home,’ 
but  you  left  school  yesterday  also,  and  would  you  say  ‘  I  go  home 
yesterday’?  To-morrow  also  you  will  leave  school  and  you  say 
‘  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow.’”  They  know  the  tenses  implicitly 
alread}",  and  you  are  now  simply  raising  the  vagueness  of  the 
implicit  to  the  clearness  of  explicit  knowledge ;  the  word  time 
being  used  always  instead  of  the  word  tense.  Every  fresh  step 
is  to  be  written  on  the  board,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  time,  illustrated  to  the  eye.  But  only  present,  past,  and 
future  should  at  this  stage  be  taught.  All  this  will  carry 
you  well  into  the  third  school  quarter;  for  an  endless  variety 
of  simple  exercises  arc  needed  at  this  stage,  and  you  cannot  go 
fast.  (Step  by  step:  little  by  little :  be  exact:  repeat.)  More¬ 
over,  remember  that  you  are  parsing  daily  as  far  as  the  pupil  can 
parse,  and  so  applying  all  knowledge  as  yet  acquired. 

G.  Observe  now  that  the  pupil  has  been  gradually,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  observation,  acquiring  a  few  general  rules  of  Syntax, 
viz.:  “A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject-noun”;  “A  transitive 
verb  and  a  preposition  require  an  object-noun.”  These,  after 
they  have  been  inscribed  on  the  blackboard,  should  be  written 
out  by  him  in  his  note-book. 

7.  You  now  decline  the  pronouns,  introducing  them  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  verbs  and  not  by  themselves  :  thus,  you  say 
“  J  learn  my  lesson,”  but  if  you  are  speaking  to  another  you  say 
— what  ?  “  You  learn  your  lesson.”  Here  explain  about  thou  as 
the  true- singular.  If  speaking  of  another  you  say,  “  Ho  or  she 
learns  his  or  her  lesson.” 

In  this  way  you  pick  out  the  personal  pronouns  and  put  them 
fully  declined  on  the  board,  and  get  the  pupils  to  write  them 
down  in  their  note-books  as  a  home-lesson. 

8.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  pupil  should  be  led  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  time  or  tense  and  then  moods,  you  using 
such  words  as  telling-mood,  commanding-mood,  “may ’’-mood. 
You  work  out  the  verb  in  all  its  tenses  and  moods  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  drawing  them  out  of  the  children 
and  getting  them,  after  a  few  slate  exercises,  to  write  them  out 
in  tabular  form  in  their  note-books. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  course  gives  a  child  as 
extended  and  definite  a  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  grammar 
as  any  boy  or  girl  need  have.  Revise  and  re-revise,  and  apply 
the  knowledge  in  every  possible  way  ;  above  all,  forcing  your  way 
through  words  to  realities ;  e.g.,  gender  is  hind,  singular  is  single, 
verb  is  word,  tense  is  time.  Use  these  words  indifferently,  or 
repeat  them ;  e.g.,  “  What  time  or  tense  is  it  ?” 

You  will  have  observed  that  I  have  assumed  that  you  teach 
orally  by  the  aid  of  the  blackboard  and  the  ordinary  lesson-book 
only,  the  child  making  notes  in  his  book,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
constructing  a  Grammar  for  himself.  But  you  yourself  should  be 
guided  by  some  little  text-book  :  this  for  the  sake  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  as  a  relief  to  your  own  mind. 

The  pupil  has  now  reached  his  thirteenth  year  (twelve  com¬ 
plete)  and  may  have  some  cheap  text-book  put  into  his  hands.  I 
speak  of  the  mass  of  children.  The  children  of  intelligent  and 
educated  parents  may  easily  reach  this  stage  by  the  time  they 
are  eleven  complete.  The  pupil  will  now  very  quickly  run  over 
the  text-book  with  you  ;  but  the  chief  addition  to  his  knowledge 
in  doing  so  will  be  in  the  relative  pronouns.  There  is  really  little 
or  nothing  more  to  do  except  to  confirm  what  has  been  already 
acquired  by  means  of  a  daily  brief  exercise.  The  pupil  will  now 
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begin  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  analysis,  step  by  step  and 
slowly.  But  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  go  beyond  what  is  called 
general  analysis.  Analysis  of  sentences  is  unquestionably  overdone. 
The  value  of  it  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  correct  application 
of  a  little  thoroughly  known.  For  example,  if  a  boy,  even  at  four¬ 
teen,  can  readily  distinguish  the  enlargement  of  the  subject,  the 
extension  of  the  predicate,  the  principal  and  subordinate  clauses, 
the  noun  clause,  the  adnoun  clause,  and  the  adverb  clause,  he 
knows  the  logical  organization  of  a  complex  sentence,  and  this 
is  enough.  Avoid  minute  distinctions  which  draw  attention 
away  from  the  broader  and  more  uniform  relations  of  clauses ; 
but  take  care  that  the  boy  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  and 
ready  in  discriminating  them.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  analysis, 
like  ordinary  grammar,  should  be  extracted  from  sentences  by 
the  pupil  with  your  help,  not  learned  from  a  book. 

The  purpose  you  have  in  view  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  a  disciplinary  purpose;  but  besides  this,  and  chiefly,  you  wish 
to  increase  the  boy’s  power  of  seeing  through  the  meaning  of 
long  and  complex  sentences,  especially  in  poetry,  and  so  extend¬ 
ing  his  grasp  and  comprehension  of  literary  language.  You  have 
the  further  practical  purpose  of  giving  him  a  more  exact  grasp 
of  the  language  he  himself  daily  uses,  with  the  view  to  his 
employing  it  in  his  set  compositions. 

As  a  help  I  would  be  disposed  to  draw  up  a  wall-sheet  of  the 
chief  points  in  grammar  and  analysis  to  be  constantly  referred 
to.  Do  not  buy  somebody  else’s  wall-sheet.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  best  in  training  mechanical  engineers,  but  in 
general  education  the  master  and  his  boys  should  not  only  make 
the  machine,  but  also  their  own  tools  as  they  need  them. 

Historical  grammar  may  occasionally  be  referred  to  by  your¬ 
self  to  illustrate  peculiarities,  such  as  oxen,  kine,  &c. ;  but  no 
historical  grammar  should  be  taught  before  the  age  of  sixteen. 
If  you  attempt  it  in  the  early  stages  of  study  you  will  hopelessly 
confuse  the  child’s  mind.  His  business  is  to  learn  what  is,  and 
not  either  what  was,  or  may  be,  or  will  be. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  whole  of  grammar.  It  would  be  to 
presume  that  teachers  have  no  intellects  at  all  were  we  to  enter 
into  details  of  method  over  the  whole  field. 

The  importance  of  method,  moreover,  in  abstract  subjects  lies 
in  the  initiation  into  the  subject,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
the  new  knowledge  in  its  organic  relations  to  what  is  already 
known. 

The  principal  defect  found  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  in 
schools  is  want  of  accuracy  and  precision  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  This  prevails  to  a  scandalous  extent.  This  defect 
manifestly  vitiates  the  whole  teaching,  and  makes  it  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  The  importance  of  grammar,  remember,  for  boys  and  girls 
lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  valuable  exercise  of  mind  in  analysis  and  in 
the  making  of  verbal  distinctions,  and  therefore  cultivates  the 
power  of  distinguishing  in  general ;  and,  above  all,  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  things  which  are  objects  of  reflection  (notional), 
and  not  merely  the  things  of  external  observation.  How,  if  the 
distinctions  made  cross  each  other,  or  are  vague  and  indefinite, 
parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences  are  illusory.  And,  again, 
however  accurate  the  distinctions  may  be,  if  they  are  too 
numerous,  they  defeat  their  own  end. 

Grammatical  teaching  can  have  only  three  possible  objects  in 
a  school — the  formal  discipline  of  mind,  the  more  thorough 
understanding  of  reading-lessons,  and  the  art  of  composition. 
The  first  is  not  only  not  promoted,  it  is  unquestionably  retarded, 
by  vagueness  of  definition  or  the  slurring  over  of  difficulties  ;  the 
second  and  third  are  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  parsing,  unless 
it  take  the  form  of  analysis  and  be  supported  by  actual  practice 
in  the  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Merely  “  fair  ”  results  in  a  subject  of  a  formal  kind  arc  of  little 
practical  value,  disciplinary  or  other. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  in  a  believer  in  philosophical 
method  to  have  recommended  what  may  be  called  mechanical 
helps  in  intellectual  subjects,  but  I  have  found  these  some¬ 
times  very  useful.  For  example,  a  child  may  have  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  a  verb  through  the  definition  of  it,  although 
he  may  have  been  led  by  you  inductively  to  that  definition. 
To  help  him  I  have  recommended  you  to  ask  him  to  put  “I” 
or  “we”  before  it,  and  see  if  it  makes  sense.  Again,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  put  “  a”  or“the”  before  a  word  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a 
noun,  and  further,  to  make  a  list  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
in  his  note-book,  are  mechanical  expedients.  The  justification  of 
all  such  expedients  is  that  some  little  extraneous  aid  is  necessary 
to  the  young  in  forming  and  applying  abstract  conceptions  :  and 
if  such  aids  do  not  cause  the  teacher  to  omit  reducing  every  step 
to  its  rational  grounds,  they  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  nor  will  they  ' 


do  any  harm  if  you  are  careful  to  be  constantly  presenting  to  the 
pupil’s  mind  the  real  function  of  the  word  as  that  function  is 
explained  in  the  definition. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  teacher  or  the  man  of  science  consider 
for  a  moment  the  mental  processes  a  boy  is  putting  himself 
through  when  he  parses  a  sentence,  he  will  see  that  there  is 
in  intelligent  and  accurate  parsing  a  true  discipline  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  Take  one  of  the  simplest  exercises — the  parsing 
of  “  shall  have  seen.”  The  boy  first  selects  the  word  to  which 
the  others  are  auxiliary,  referring  it  to  a  class  in  respect  of  the 
function  it  discharges  in  the  sentence — a  process  first  of  analysis 
and  then  of  deductive  reasoning  ;  he  refers  the  auxiliary  portions 
to  their  proper  “  time,” — an  act  of  disci’imination  among  pos¬ 
sible  times  or  tenses  ;  he  relates  the  whole  to  its  antecedent 
subject  and  its  sequent  object,  which  involves  a  perception  of 
relations  among  separate  thoughts  and  symbols  of  thoughts. 
Each  successive  word  attacked  is,  in  truth,  a  separate  problem. 
Realize  this  and  you  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
exercise  and  the  necessity  for  exactness.  Analysis  of  sentences 
is  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  process  in  relation 
to  the  clauses  of  a  complex  sentence  instead  of  to  the  woi’ds 
alone. 

On  this  special  branch  of  grammatical  teaching  known  as 
Analysis  of  sentences,  I  have  not  time  here  to  do  more  than 
repeat  what  I  have  already  said  :  It  should  be  restricted  within 
narrow  limits  ;  and  secondly,  the  terms  applied  to  words  should 
also  be  applied  to  clauses,  viz.,  noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

In  dealing  with  grammatical  teaching  I  have  been  speaking  of 
the  work  of  the  upper  primary  school  period,  from  11  to  14. 

If  pupils  continue  at  school  during  the  strictly  secondary 
period  of  instruction,  14  to  18,  the  formal  grammatical  studies 
find  their  completion  in  the  elements  of  comparative  philology. 
By  this  time  both  boys  and  girls  have  some  knowledge  of  two 
or  three  languages,  and  whether  it  be  Romance  or  Teutonic  or 
Classical  philology  which  we  teach,  we  are  exercising  the  young 
scholar  in  scientific  work — -work  as  scientific  in  all  its  aspects  as 
physics — more  scientific  in  the  large  sense  than  chemistry  or 
zoology.  Ho  man  is  a  competent  linguistic  teacher  in  a 
secondary  school  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  the  comparative 
science  of  language.  About  the  age  of  16,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  a  good  foundation  laid  begin  to  reason  actively,  and 
are  not  only  fit  for  inductive  and  deductive  studies,  but,  if  these 
are  kept  within  due  limits,  they  are  attracted  by  them.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  all  depends  on  the  teacher,  on  his  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  on  his  method.  Text-books  and  rules,  got  up  and 
applied  deductively ,  reduce  even  the  elements  of  comparative 
grammar,  naturally  so  fresh  and  stimulating,  to  the  dreariness 
and  aridity  which  characterized  all  our  teaching  in  the  past,  and 
very  much  of  it  now.  The  desire  to  attain  to  a  measurable 
result  in  acquisition  is  ruinous.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  a 
natural  and  pleasing  activity  of  intelligence  in  the  direction  and 
on  the  lines  of  the  various  subjects  Ave  teach.  Let  us  have  quality, 
and  quantity  will  take  care  of  itself.  This,  I  think,  is  certain,  that 
if  we  fail  to  arouse  intellectual  interest  and  a  voluntary  and 
happy  mental  activity  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  we  teach, 
either  we  are  as  educators  entirely  on  the  Avrong  track,  or  our 
pupils  are  hopelessly  stupid. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  things  boys  must  learn, 
whether  they  can  be  led  to  take  a  living  interest  in  them  or  not. 
Out  of  this  compulsory  learning  arises  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
discipline  and  a  training  of  the  commonplace  mind  in  submission 
to  conventionality  and  external  rule,  which  help  to  make  them  safe 
citizens  when  they  grow  up — a  result  not  to  be  despised.  While 
fully  recognising  this,  my  business  in  these  lectures  is  to  speak 
of  education  in  its  true  Irving  sense,  as  an  inner  movement  of 
mind  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  from  anarchy  of  feeling 
to  ordered  character. 


IHTERHATIOHAL  COHGRESS  AT  PARIS. 
( Continued  from  p.  375.) 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

We  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  that  three  questions 
were  to  be  discussed— 

I.  On  the  functions  and  organisation  of  the  practising 
schools  attached  to  training  colleges. 

II.  On  the  part  of  the  work  of  Elementary  Education 
which  should  be  assigned  to  women. 
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III.  Under  what  form  and  to  what  extent  can  profes¬ 
sional  instruction  (agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial) 
be  given  in  primary  schools  (elementary  and  superior)  and 
in  training  colleges  P 

Memoirs  on  these  question  had  been  sent  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  from  other  countries,  to  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  abstracts  of  all  had  been  printed  and  circulated,  so 
that  the  arguments  for  and  against  any  proposition  were  known 
by  the  delegates  at  the  beginning,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  time 
in  arriving  at  a  vote  on  any  question. 

I.  In  connexion  with  question  I.,  we  gave  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  and  promised  further  information  on  the  Training 
College  system.  There  are  three  grades  of  Ecoles  Normales  in 
France  :  (n)  those  for  ordinary  primary  school  teachers  ;  ( b )  those 
for  the  teachers  of  higher  primary  schools  and  normal  schools ; 
(c)  one  for  higher  grade  teachers. 

It  will  probably  be  interesting  and  useful  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  colleges.  They  show  (i)  what  strenuous  efforts  France 
has  made  since  1879  in  favour  of  education  ;  (2)  that  she  is 
striving  to  complete  the  system  by  levelling  up  — he.,  by  building 
on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  primary  system — rather  than  by 
working  down  from  the  nai’row  apex  of  the  higher  public  schools; 
(3)  that  in  every  development  the  first  step  taken  in  France  is 
to  prepare  the  teachers.  With  us,  whether  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  City  Guilds,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  a  Government 
Department  have  to  arrange  for  a  branch  of  education,  they 
invariably  begin  by  examining  the  pupils,  and  “  paying  for 
results.”  In  "no  other  country  of  the  world  has  such  an  absurd 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  commended  itself  to  the 
administrators  of  public  instruction. 

We  will  notice  the  three  classes  of  normal  colleges  iu  order. 

(a)  Les  Ecoles  Normales  d’  Instituteurs  et  d’ Institutrices.— The 
training  colleges  of  France  wTere  formerly  controlled  by  religious 
communities,  but  since  1870  all  have  been  liberated  and  their 
number  has  been  greatly  increased.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  third  Republic  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  itself 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  with  which  war  had  afflicted  France  ;  it 
was  not  able  to  attempt  anything  definitely  in  favour  of  primary 
instruction,  or  of  the  ecoles  normales,  although  there  were 
abundant  evidences  that  the  Republicans  were  universally  in 
sympathy  with  national  education.  For  instance,  M.  J.  Simon 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  siege  of  Paris  (Oct.  13th,  1870)  wrote 
to  the  Mayor  of  Paris  praying  him  to  provide  funds  for  two 
ecoles  normales  primaires,  which  were  needing  them.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1879,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  first  Ministry  of 
M.  Jules  Ferry  (February  4th,  1879,  to  November  4th,  1881), 
that  decisive  action  was  taken  to  provide  for  the  efficient  training 
of  teachers.  With  loftiness  of  purpose  and  wisdom  as  regards 
method,  M.  J.  Ferry  skilfully  profited  by  the  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  to  deal  with  this 
question.  Seconded  by  M.  Buisson,  the  permanent  Director  of 
the  Department  for  Primary  Education,  to  whom  we  have  ah’eady 
referred,  he  entirely  and  completely  reorganised  the  national  sys¬ 
tem,  making  the  education  provided  by  it  both  gratuitous  and 
secular.  The  ecoles  normales  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  hence,  during  the  last  ten  years,  laws,  decrees, 
resolutions,  and  circulars  affecting  these  institutions  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  almost  continuously.  Most  important  of 
these  was  the  law  of  August  9th,  1879,  creating  ecoles  nor¬ 
males  d' institutrices,  and  thus  providing  for  the  primary  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls.  All  the  departments  were  required  within  a 
period  of  four  years  to  providing  themselves  with  an  ecole 
normale  cV instituteurs  and  an  ecole  normale  d’ institutrices, 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  masters  and  mistresses  for  their 
public  elementary  schools.  All  the  departments  have  satisfied 
the  law  in  this  respect,  and,  in  addition,  Algeria  actually  has 
its  two  ecoles  d' instituteurs  established  at  Algiers  and  at  Con¬ 
stantine,  so  that  these  colleges  now  number  84. 

The  training  of  women  teachers  began  in  1840,  but  was  for 
thirty  years  confined  to  the  cours  normaux  attached  to  certain 
religious  institutions  ;  but  since  1870  this  has  been  entirely 
altered.  Both  the  training  schools  for  men  and  those  for  women 
are  provided  with  practising  schools,  but  the  latter  have  a  second 
ecole  d’ application  for  teachers  of  the  ecoles  maternelles,  resem¬ 
bling  of  course  the  kindergarten  schools  attached  to  some  of  our 
training  colleges  — Stockwell,  for  example.  Since  1879  many  of 
the  old  training  schools  have  been  rebuilt  or  enlarged,  and  the  last 
official  reports  state  that  at  the  present  time  out  of  the  171  ecoles 
normales  for  both  sexes  there  are  only  thirty-four,  twenty-one  for 
instituteurs  and  thirteen  for  institutrices,  which  are  described  as 


being  poorly  equipped.  All  the  others  are  placed  in  excellent 
situations,  and  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  After  having 
created  these  ecoles  normales  in  all  parts,  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  was  given  to  their  organization,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  animate  them  with  a  new  spirit  in  harmony  with  the 
present  times ;  to  break  the  bonds  which  united  them  to  an 
obsolete  past ;  to  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  extend  or  to 
limit  the  programmes  of  study  according  as  they  were  found  to 
be  too  narrow  or  too  vague.  These  attempts  have  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  the  municipalities  having  loyally  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Ministry  in  the  work. 

(b)  We  have  next  to  notice  the  Ecoles  Normales  superieures 
cV enseignement  primaire  de  Saint-Cloud  et  de  Fontenay,  designed 
to  train  teachers  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  provide 
masters  and  mistresses  for  higher  grade  elementary  schools. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  point  out  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
France  has  established  a  system  of  ecoles  primaires  superieures — 
higher  grade  elementary  schools,  or  what  in  this  country  are 
sometimes  called  middle-class  schools.  Of  this  class  there  are 
at  present  256  schools,  185  for  boys  and  71  for  girls  (an  average 
of  three  for  a  department),  containing  25,000  children  from  about 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
working  classes,  including  superior  artizans,  clerks,  farmers, 
&c.  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  of  a  general 
character,  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  lower  schools;  but 
there  has  been  a  growing  opinion  that  the  education  here  given 
should  bo  practical  and  specialized,  and  should  be  of  a  more 
immediate  utility  for  the  trades  which  the  pupils  are  preparing 
to  follow.  Complaints  have  arisen  almost  everywhere  that  this 
superior  elementary  instruction  has  tended  too  much  towards 
that  of  the  Lycees,  and  has  not  been  in  accord  with  the  needs  of 
the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended ;  that  it  is  not  an  effective 
preparation  for  industry,  for  commerce,  or  for  agriculture,  but 
on  the  other  hand  has  tended  to  turn  the  sons  of  artizans  in  town 
and  country  away  from  profitable  careers  open  to  them,  and  to 
send  them  to  recruit  a  class  which  contains  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  unemployed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  if  they  had  been 
more  wisely  taught  might  have  been  useful  to  themselves,  to 
society,  and  to  the  country.  This  amounts  to  sayiug  that  the 
superior  elementary  schools  are  the  right  schools  for  technical 
and  manual  instruction  of  an  elementary  degree.  This  fact  has 
been  taken  account  of  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  training 
colleges  we  are  considering.  One  of  their  functions  is  to  provide 
teachers  to  give  technical  and  commercial  instruction  in  the 
superior  elementary  schools. 

Their  other  function  arises  from  the  need  for  special  training 
for  certain  special  certificates.  In  1880  a  special  certificate  of 
capacity  for  a  professorship  was  established,  and  two  years  later 
(December,  1882)  a  new  decree  established  another  special  certi¬ 
ficate  of  capacity  for  directorship  of  any  ecole  normale.  In 
January,  1881,  the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses,  assistant- 
masters  and  assistant-mistresses,  and  also  of  professors,  were 
raised  and  fixed  at  a  rate  which  compares  favourably  with  the 
salaries  of  other  trades  and  professions.  In  July,  1880,  the 
Ecole  Normale  superieure  d' institutrices  de  Fontenay-aux-Roses 
was  founded,  and  in  March,  1882,  that  of  St.  Cloud  was  opened 
— the  former  for  women,  the  latter  for  men.  The  founding  of 
these  two  institutions  is  the  crowning  of  all  that  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers. 
The  college  at  St.  Cloud  became  necessary  as  soon  as  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  teachers  in  training  colleges  and  professors  should  be 
required  to  obtain  special  certificates  as  a  qualification  for  office. 
In  February,  1881,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
to  find  some  means  of  providing  for  promising  assistant-masters 
preparatory  courses,  which  should  fit  them  to  undergo  the  re¬ 
quired  examination.  On  their  report,  M.  J.  Ferry  carried  a 
resolution  providing  preparatory  courses  for  the  certificate  of 
capacity  for  a  professorship  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  15th  of 
July,  1881,  in  favour  of  assistant-masters  of  the  superior  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  State  undertook  the  expense  of  maintenance 
and  instruction,  and  the  rectors  were  invited  to  point  out  from 
amongst  the  assistants  of  the  schools  of  their  districts  those 
who  appeared  to  them  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  help  which 
was  offered  them.  These  were  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
for  letters,  the  other  for  science.  Thirty-three  assistant-masters, 
of  whom  twenty-one  belonged  to  Vordre  des  sciences,  and 
eleven  to  Vordre  des  lettres,  received  lectures  from  the  best 
qualified  professors  of  Paris.  Of  these  thirty-three  volunteers 
nineteen  received  certificates  —  six  for  .literature,  and  thirteen 
for  science.  The  course  was  renewed,  and  the  conditions  for 
admission  were  then  arranged  as  follows  candidates  must  be 
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not  younger  than  twenty-one  years,  and  not  older  than  twenty- 
five  ;  must  be  unmarried  ;  must  have  entered  into  a  ten  years’ 
engagement  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  the  University  or  in 
connexion  with  education;  and  must  give  proof  of  having  served 
for  at  least  two  years  in  a  public  elementary  school ;  must  have 
either  the  schoolmaster’s  certificate,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  of  Science,  or,  lastly,  the  teacher’s  certificate  for  special 
secondary  instruction  (i.e.,  the  qualification  to  teach  on  the 
modern  side  of  the  Lycees).  These  conditions,  with  slight  modi¬ 
fications,  are  still  in  force.  The  experimental  lectures  led  to  the 
founding  of  L’ Ecole  Normale  superieure  d’enseignement  primaire 
de  Saint-Cloud  ;  and  the  budget  of  the  year  provided  a  grant  to 
develop  it.  A  year  later,  the  special  school  for  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Paris  was  removed  and  attached  to  the  college  of 
Saint-Cloud.  Hence  this  college  became  charged  with  the  double 
function  of  preparing  teachers  and  professors  for  the  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  of  the  higher  elementai’y  schools,  and  of 
preparing  the  instructors  in  manual  exercises  in  these  establish¬ 
ments.  The  directors  and  professors  of  the  higher  elementary 
schools  are  (since  1886)  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  consequently  the  students  who  go  out  from  the 
Training  College  of  Saint-Cloud  provided  with  the  necessary 
certificate  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Department, 
which  may  send  them  to  lecture  either  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
or  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  We  may  mention,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Day  Training  Colleges,  that  the 
College  of  Saint-Cloud  receives  resident  and  non-resident 
students.  Both  sets  are  divided  into  first  year  and  second  year 
students,  and  each  year  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  devoted 
to  science  and  the  other  to  literature.  The  resident  students 
are  selected  by  a  competitive  examination,  which  takes  place 
every  year  towards  the  month  of  July.  The  non-resident 
students  are  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  college  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  Minister.  There  are  two  sections  of  the  latter 
— those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  examination  for  the 
professorial  certificate,  and  those  who  intend  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  next  competition  for  admission  to  the  college.  The 
first  have  usually  already  undergone  examination  for  a  professor¬ 
ship,  have  passed  in  the  general  subjects,  and  have  obtained 
reports  for  the  rest  which  justify  the  expectation  that  a  year  of 
specially  directed  study  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  their  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  others  have  usually  attended  the  latest  competition 
for  admission,  and  have  given  in  the  examination  proofs  of  their 
capacity,  although  they  have  fallen  short  of  what  is  required 
for  resident  studentship.  They  must  also  have  presented  excep¬ 
tionally  good  reports  from  the  rectors  of  the  academies  to  which 
they  have  been  attached. 

In  reality  there  seems  to  be  only  one  difference  between  these 
classes  of  students,  which  is,  that  those  selected  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  whilst  the  others  live  at  their  own  cost,  generally  lodging 
in  the  town.  A  more  liberal  provision  is  made  for  students  at 
V ecole  de  Saint-Cloud  than  at  the  ordinary  ecole  normale. 
Confidence  is  placed  in  the  students,  and  much  liberty  is 
accorded  them.  They  are  not  directly  superintended  in  the 
rooms  for  private  study.  They  take  their  recreation  in  the  fine 
and  large  park  of  Saint-Cloud;  they  sleep  in  separate  rooms,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  work  there,  nor  to  stay  there  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  They  have  at  their  service  a  common  room  in  which 
games  of  different  kinds,  such  as  billiards,  chess,  &c.,  may  be 
played.  French  political  journals,  German  and  English  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  all  the  literary  reviews,  scientific  and  pedagogic, 
which  may  serve  to  divert  and  instruct  the  students  lie  on  the 
tables.  On  Sundays  they  are  free  to  visit  their  friends,  or  to 
make  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  museums 
and  monuments,  and  above  all  by  being  present  at  matinees, 
for  which  they  have  a  taste,  which  is  easily  explained.  Without 
exception  all  must  return  to  the  place  at  10  o’clock. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  seems  to  be  proud  of  this 
college.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were  invited  to  visit  it, 
and  we  in  particular  obtained  from  M.  Buisson  a  special  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  able  and  experienced  director,  M.  Jacoulet,  who 
courteously  gave  us  the  information  we  have  here  reported. 
The  appliances  and  scientific  manual  work,  he  told  us,  were  yet 
incomplete,  but  we  visited  rooms  for  working  in  wood  containing 
well-appointed  lathes  and  benches,  one  for  each  student ;  and 
similar  rooms  for  working  in  iron,  also  with  a  lathe  and  bench 
for  each  student,  so  that  they  could  work  simultaneously.  Here 
too  was  a  forge  and  its  accessories.  The  Natural  History 
Department  gave  practice  in  the  preparation  of  specimens  for 
object-lessons,  and  the  Museum  contained  an  aquarium  and  cages 


with  living  animals.  There  were  other  rooms  for  carving  and 
modelling  in  clay.  They  mean  real  work  at  Saint-Cloud. 

The  expenses  of  maintenance  and  education  for  1888  were 
166,674  francs  (£6,660). 

The  college  has  a  director  and  a  sub-director,  and  most  of  the 
lectures  are  given  by  professors  from  Paris  or  Versailles,  each 
professor  giving  only  two  lessons  of  one-and-a-half  hours  each 
per  week. 

The  two  sections  of  Science  and  Literature  have  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  common  ;  for  instance,  the  students  of  science 
as  well  as  those  of  literature  attend  the  ordinary  courses  on 
literature  and  modern  languages,  both  take  the  lessons  on 
pedagogy  and  mental  science,  but  the  members  of  the 
literary  section  only  study  historical  grammar,  old  litera¬ 
ture,  the  science  of  pedagogy,  history  of  educational  theories, 
political  economy,  &c. ;  and  the  members  of  the  science  sec¬ 
tion  only  engage  in  practical  manipulation  in  the  physical 
and  chemical  laboratories,  and  prepare  specimens  and  studies 
in  natural  history,  at  first  under  their  visiting  professors, 
and  afterwards  under  the  demonstrators  attached  to  the  college. 
About  four-and-a-lialf  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  workshops, 
and  this  is  obligatory  for  science  students,  and  optional  for  others. 
The  science  students,  under  the  guidance  of  their  professors,  pay 
every  year  ten  visits  to  the  works  and  principal  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  make  the  same  number 
of  geological  and  botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  the  first  year  every  student  has  to  hold  himself  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  answer  questions  viva  voce  put  by  visiting  professors,  other 
than  those  who  have  given  the  instruction,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  these  interrogatories  are  changed  for  short  lessons,  which 
the  second  year  students  have  to  prepare  on  short  notice.  In  the 
same  way  for  the  students  of  the  literary  section,  the  director 
engages  or  invites  noted  literary  men  to  meet  the  students  at 
conferences  and  discussions  on  subjects  selected  in  advance. 
There  are  discussions  and  criticism  lessons,  presided  over  by  the 
director  in  one  section,  and  the  sub-director  in  the  other,  about 
five  times  a  week.  Each  professor  finishes  his  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  two  months  before  the  examination  for  the  certificate,  and 
during  the  two  months  the  students  give  in  turn  lessons  or  lec¬ 
tures,  such  as  are  given  to  students  in  ordinary  training  colleges, 
the  subjects  being  afterwards  discussed  by  the  students.  Not 
content  with  this  professional  preparation,  it  has  been  recently 
decided  that  for  the  future  there  shall  be  a  third  year’s  course, 
which  shall  consist  chiefly  of  practice  in  an  adjoining  ecole 
normale.  Hence,  when  this  plan  is  matured,  the  practising 
school  for  the  ecole  normale  superieure  will  be  an  ecole  normale, 
having  an  ecole  primaire  for  practice. 

We  have  gone  into  details  in  this  description  for  several  reasons. 
In  regard  to  its  equipment  for  technical  and  mauual  training 
and  libraries,  general  and  pedagogic,  this  college  is  far  beyond 
any  training  college  in  England,  and  we  wish  to  excite  an  emula¬ 
tion.  Saint-Cloud  is  to  Paris  what  such  a  place  as  Richmond  is 
to  London,  and  a  training  college  near  Richmond  will  have  all 
the  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  that  of  Saint-Cloud. 

Again,  some  of  the  non-resident  pupils  are  foreigners  ;  there 
have  been  during  the  last  few  yefirs  three  from  Luxembourg,  a 
German,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Japanese,  all  holding  scholarships 
under  their  own  Governments.  Why  should  there  not  be 
English  students  here  too  ?  The  college  has  also  sent  its  own 
students  abroad  as  exhibitioners  under  the  State  ;  forty  of  these 
students  have  passed  some  a  year  and  some  two  years  in  England 
or  Germany.  Why  should  not  the  College  of  Preceptors  make 
some  of  its  professional  scholarships  valuable  enough  to  enable 
the  holders  to  reside  for  a  year  or  two  at  Saint-Cloud  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  training  college  will  supply  exactly  what  the 
College  of  Preceptors  has  been  vainly  looking  for  for  years.  The 
French  Government,  under  the  third  Republic,  is  so  cosmopolitan 
in  its  desires  to  assist  education  that  we  can  confidently  predict 
for  such  students,  if  they  present  themselves,  a  cordial  w'elcome. 

We  have  but  little  space  for  the  description  of  the  sister 
college  at  Fontenay.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Maria 
Grey  College  closely  resembling  it  in  many  respects,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  its  freedom  from  financial  difficulties.  Like  the 
college  at  Saint-Cloud,  that  at  Fontenay  receives  boarders 
and  day  students  ;  the  boarders  being  admitted  after  a  com¬ 
petition  among  the  candidates  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty-five.  Candidates  must  hold  the  school-mistress’s 
certificate,  or  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  or  a  certificate  of  capacity  to 
teach  in  secondary  classes.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
for  Literature  and  Science  respectively.  These  sections  pursue 
distinct  studies,  but  have  in  common  certain  classes  for  litera- 
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ture,  psychology,  ethics,  pedagogy,  modem  languages,  and  vocal 
music. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  has  been  very  great.  There  have  been  about  80 
candidates  to  fill  15  vacancies  in  the  literature  section,  and  80 
for  the  science  course. 

The  lecturers  are  drawn  from  the  University  and  higher  and 
secondary  schools,  the  colleges  of  political  science,  and  daily 
Press.  We  are  told  that  great  changes  are  wrought  in  the 
students  in  the  course  of  two  short  years,  seriously  modifying 
their  habits  of  mind  and  language,  the  manners,  the  methods, 
and  everything  relating  to  their  education.  One  of  the  principles 
of  Pontenay  is  that  the  masters  shall  always  remain  scholars, 
modifying  and  perfecting  their  teaching  from  experience,  in 
view  of  a  common  object — the  improving  of  popular  education. 

To  quote  the  words  of  M.  Jacoulet  —  “  This  college  places 
cordially  at  the  service  of  the  people,  and  the  children  of 
the  country,  the  accumulated  experience,  the  light,  the  talent, 
the  culture  of  the  men  who  are  leaders  in  thought,  or  are  at  the 
head  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country.” 

(c)  Training  College  for  Secondary  Teachers.  —  We  must 
be  content  to  mention  the  Secondary  Training  College 
at  Cluny  without  describing  it  in  detail.  It  has  about 
200  students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  modern  schools,  such, 
for  instance,  as  correspond  to  the  modern  side  of  the  higher 
public  schools,  or  Lycees.  Classics  are  not  studied,  and  there  are 
points  in  which  the  college  seems  not  altogether  to  be  successful. 
The  French  public  does  not  appreciate  the  splitting  of  the  Lycees, 
and  schools  for  which  the  teachers  at  Cluny  are  in  training  seem 
to  be  somewhat  unpopular.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  college  should 
restrict  its  training  to  modern  subjects.  It  would  be  better  to 
take  in  all  the  work  of  the  Lycee  and  divide  the  students  into 
sections  as  at  Saint-Cloud. 

II.  We  also  promised  a  fuller  account  of  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  second  question,  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at. 
This  section  met  in  a  lecture-room  in  the  Faculte  de  Droit, 
adjoining  the  old  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  special  committee  was  elected  by  show 
of  hands  consisting  of — 

1.  M.  Carriot  (President  of  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Associa¬ 

tion),  the  oldest  member  both  as  regards  age  and  active 
service.  President  (voted  unanimously  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm). 

2.  Miss  Dorothea  Beale  (Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham),  Vice- 

President. 

3.  Mr.  Jost  (Inspector  of  Elementary  Education),  second  Vice- 

President. 

4.  Mdlle.  Baslaire  (Headmistress  of  the  Communal  School,  de 

la  Rue  Amelot,  Paris),  Secretary. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  speeches  of  the  Hon.  Lyulph 
Stanley  at  the  general  meetings,  and  his  speech  in  this  section 
made  a  great  impression.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  sup¬ 
porting  the  course  which  was  found  practicable  in  England,  but 
took  account  of  the  opinions  current  in  France.  Hence  he 
was  recognized  as  a  moderator.  He  told  the  fervent  advocates 
of  women  that  the  best  means  of  gaining  ground  was  to  wait, 
for  that  which  was  impossible  to-day  would  become  practicable 
to-morrow. 

The  deliberations  were  admirably  conducted  by  M.  Carriott, 
with  tact,  fh-mness,  and  great  moderation. 

The  debates  were  pitched  in  a  very  high  key,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  high  even  at  the  start.  The  ladies  were  not  a  little 
disturbed  to  see  such  an  active  opposition  to  the  views  which 
they  held  so  firmly.  We  may  divide  the  propositions  under 
three  heads — Female  Teachers,  Directors,  Inspectors. 

(a)  Female  Teachers. 

(1)  Mdlle.  Barberousse  moved — “That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
earliest  instruction  of  children,  boys  or  girls,  up  to  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  should  be  confided  to  women.”" 

M.  Bagger,  of  Copenhagen,  supported,  and  all  the  papers  con¬ 
tributed  on  the  subject  recognized  the  fitness  of  women  for  the 
instruction  of  young  children.  The  vote  on  this  question  was  of 
course  unanimous. 

Then  the  very  early  age  at  which  babies  are  entrusted  to  the 
schoolmistress  came  up.  It  appeared  that  in  many  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  provinces  and  in  rural  districts,  one  governess, 
very  often  without  any  assistant,  in  the  ecoles  maternelles  has  to 
attend  to  a  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five. 
Many  inspectors  have  remarked  this,  and  pointed  out  that  the 


mistress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  elder  ones,  is  obliged 
to  spend  her  time  in  attending  as  nursemaid  on  the  little  ones. 
These  facts  led  Madame  Kergomard,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  dignity  and  position  of  women  teachers,  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  that  in  all  cases,  whatever  the  number  of  children  might 
be,  a  nursemaid  should  be  provided  to  attend  to  the  babies. 

Almost  all  the  women  were  on  the  side  of  Mme.  Kergomard, 
and  much  feeling  was  shown  in  the  matter.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  consent  to  leave  even  matters  of  the  nursery 
entirely  to  the  women,  and  suppoi’ted  the  status  quo.  After  a 
lively  debate,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  one  nursery-maid  should 
be  provided  for  each  school  containing  less  than  fifty  children  on 
the  register.  The  temperature  of  the  debate  then  began  to  rise. 

(2)  Mdlle.  Scordia,  who  spoke  out  courageously  and  with  great 
judgment  for  the  women,  moved — “That  every  infant  school 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven  should  have 
annexed  to  it  an  ecole  maternelle ;  that  the  infants  should  have 
a  separate  room,  and  should  receive  the  first  steps  in  elementary 
instruction,  and  that  les  ecoles  maternelles  should  take  the 
babies.” 

Mdlle.  Scordia’s  influence  and  experience  were  sufficient  to 
carry  the  motion. 

(3)  Elementary  Divisions  of  Boys’  Schools. — The  debate  on  this 
subject  was  animated,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  bitter.  In  fact 
the  temperature  continued  to  rise.  The  women  were  anxious  to 
gain  ground,  and  the  men  defended  themselves  with  asperity, 
and  sometimes  with  little  courtesy  and  not  very  good  taste. 
Mme.  Chapalain  (headmistress  of  the  public  school  of  Saint- 
Nazaire)  moved — “  That  the  lower  classes  in  boys’  schools  should 
be  taught  by  women.”  This  motion  was  carried  with  some 
difficulty.  The  question  whether  the  staff  of  teachers  in  a  boys’ 
school  should  consist  of  both  sexes  came  up  here  for  the  first  time. 
All  the  foreign  delegates  admitted  that  this  was  qxrite  a  natural 
thing  in  England,  America,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  It  had  been  tried  in  France,  but 
generally  in  these  cases  the  mistresses  were  wives,  daughters, 
mothers,  or  sisters  of  the  masters,  and  no  one  at  first  dared  to 
propose  a  departure  from  the  restriction.  Madame  Defretieres 
proposed  that  female  teachers  who  were  wives,  sisters,  or  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  headmaster  ought  always  to  be  preferred  in  boys’ 
schools  to  male  junior  teachers.  Mr.  Perbose  proposed  that  the 
widest  latitude  possible  should  be  given  to  the  law  of  1886, 
which  was  that  the  wives,  sisters,  or  parents  of  the  headmasters 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  as  assistants  in  boys’  schools. 
Mr.  Taillefer  proposed  that  the  preparatory  classes  in  boys’ 
schools  should  be  exclusively  given  to  married  certificated 
governesses,  [but  that  these  mistresses  should  in  all  cases  be 
related  to  the  masters.  There  seemed  to  be  no  escaping  the 
conscription  of  marriage. 

(4)  With  regard  to  Girls’  Schools.  Mme.  Bonnet  proposed 
that  female  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  babies  and 
infants’  classes,  in  the  mixed  schools,  in  the  elementai’y  and 
higher  primary  schools  for  girls,  and  in  the  nonnal  schools  for 
female  teachers,  except  (in  case  of  need)  for  the  teaching  of 
science  and  drawing,  which  should  be  given  to  a  married  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  position  secui’ed  up  to  this  point,  therefore,  was 
that  that  the  question  of  female  teachers  was  settled,  with  regard 
to  ecoles  maternelles.  In  infants’  schools,  although  disputed,  it 
appeared  admissible.  With  regard  to  the  mixed  schools  there 
was  a  determined  struggle,  and  in  spite  of  Mme.  Kergomard,  M. 
Pridoux,  and  others,  the  voting  determined  that  women  should 
only  teach  in  elementary  classes  in  mixed  schools.  Some  of 
the  arguments  were  curious,  such  for  instance  as  that  there 
was  danger  to  health  and  morality,  that  there  were  material 
difficulties  in  the  way,  that  a  citizen’s  duties  must  be  considered. 
The  electoral  propaganda  which  the  headmaster  conld  create  was 
dwelt  on.  Then  came  the  question  whether  professors  should 
be  allowed  in  girls’  schools,  and  the  women  turned  the  tables  on 
the  men  by  insisting  that  male  professors  must  be  married. 

(5)  Higher  Primary  Education  for  Girls. — Then  M.  Bagger,  of 
Copenhagen,  proposed  and  carried — “That  the  education  of  girls 
should  not  be  exclusively  confided  to  female  teachers.”  The 
temperature  of  the  debate  still  continued  to  rise. 

(6)  Mixed  Schools. — Mme.  Kergomard  proposed — “That  the 
management  of  mixed  schools  containing  boys  up  to  ten  years  of 
age,  and  schools  for  boys  of  the  same  age,  should  be  entrusted 
to  women.”  At  this  point  the  temperature  culminated  and  the 
storm  burst.  The  arguments  brought  forward  a  few  minutes 
before,  on  the  introduction  of  female  teachers  into  boys’  schools, 
were  brought  up  again  with  greater  force.  A  sensation  of  lioi’ror 
was  evinced  whenever  it  was  suggested  that  boys  of  ten  years 
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old  should  be  entrusted  to  women.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
conclusions  were  come  to  as  regards  mixed  schools  after  this. 

Mr.  E.  Mqreau  proposed  that  in  future,  primary  instruction 
should  be  given  to  mixed  classes  of  all  kinds.  He  developed  a 
plan  by  which  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  there 
are  no  advanced  classes,  should  be  taken  in  pairs,  and  gradually 
changed  into  two  mixed  schools.  One  should  take  the  middle 
and  higher  courses  under  a  headmaster,  the  other  the  pre¬ 
paratory  and  elementary  courses  under  a  headmistress.  Such 
an  elaborate  proposition  had  no  chance.  Other  similar  propo¬ 
sitions  added  to  the  confusion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Houzeau  de  Lahaie,  the  Belgium  dele¬ 
gate,  gave  evidence  that  in  his  country,  where  public  teaching 
attains  a  high  standard,  all  but  the  highest  courses  are  entrusted 
to  women,  and  that  M.  Zubiaur,  general  inspector  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  also  said  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  women 
have  been  employed  in  all  positions  for  which  they  arc  fitted, 
and  the  results  had  been  most  satisfactory. 

Then  the  subject  dropped,  and  M.  Taillefer  proposed  that  in  all 
girls’  schools  containing  five  classes,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  at  least  250  pupils,  the  headmistress  should  not  be  required 
to  take  a  class.  She  would  have  enough  to  do  to  look  to  order, 
culture,  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  &c. 

The  meeting,  however,  insisted  that  the  headmistress  should 
be  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  subjects  for  which  she  was 
particularly  fitted. 

(b)  Then  came  the  question  of  Inspection. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vote  that  women  should 
be  appointed  inspectors  for  the  ecoles  maternelles,  and,  after  some 
discussion  and  hesitation,  for  infant  schools  also. 

M.  Caire  proposed  that  a  staff  of  inspectresses  should  be  formed 
in  each  department,  not  only  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
ecoles  maternelles ,  but  also  to  visit,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  girls’  schools  of  all  kinds. 

The  temperature  of  the  debate  at  this  point  again  reached 
fever  heat. 

During  the  discussion  on  inspection  a  scene  occurred.  One 
of  the  delegates  spoke  in  very  uncomplimentary  terms  of  the 
headmasters  and  inspectors  present,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  utilize  their  leisure  for  their  own  personal  improvement, 
and  not  use  it  to  torment  their  assistants.  The  meeting  in  great 
indignation  brought  the  speaker  to  silence,  and  demanded  his 
immediate  expulsion.  The  cries  of  “turn  him  out”  were  lulled 
fora  moment,  and  some  one  suggested  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
remain  silent  in  his  place  he  might  hear  something  which  would 
be  instructive  to  him.  The  suggestion  was  applauded,  and  M. 
Baju,  the  offending  delegate,  was  allowed  to  remain.  But  with 
all  the  heat  the  second  section  got  through  its  programme  more 
completely  than  either  of  the  others. 

We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  third  question. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst. 
Present — Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Chair;  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Bidlalce,  Dr. 
Buchheim,  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Cuthbertson,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve, 
Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr. 
Pinches,  Mr.  Barrow  Rule,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Stewai’t,  Mr.  Stievenard,  and  Dr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Council  decided  not  to  allow  the  College  Arms  to  ho  stamped  on 
prize  books  awarded  by  the  local  Committee  to  candidates  at  local  centres. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  Dean  submitted  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  paper  in  Zoology  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  should  be  divided  into  two  separate  sections, 
— (1)  Vertebrate  Animals,  (2)  Invertebrate  Animals;  and  that  can¬ 
didates  should  be  allowed  to  take  either  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both,  of 
these  sections.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  paper  in  Geography  for  the 
First  Class  should  be  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  Political,  (2)  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Geography  ;  and  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  obtain  full  marks  on  the  physical  and  mathematical  section, 
but  not  on  the  political  section  only. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Rev.  A.  J.  Bennoch,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Woodside,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Miss  S.  A.  Burstall,  B.A.  Lond.,  25  Steele’s  Road,  Haverstock  Hill, 
N.W. 

Mr.  S.  Dyer,  Thorn  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 

Rev.  A.  Evans,  M.A.  Camb.,  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Booking, 
Braintree. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Holder,  212  Evering  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 

Mr.  T.  Oldfield,  The  School  House,  Ipsley  Street,  Redditch. 


The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — • 

Blackie. — Century  Reader,  No.  VI. ;  Modern  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  II. ;  Pet 
Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Word  Building  and  Spelling;  Low’s  Applied  Mechanics. 

Clarendon  Press. — Bayne’s  Scott’s  “Marmion”;  Buchheim’s  Chamisso’s 
“Peter  Schlemihl”;  Matheson’s  Livy,  Bk.  V.  ;  Moberley’s  Caesar's  “  Gallic,  War,” 
Bks.  III.,  IV.,  V. ;  Owen’s  Ovid’s  “  Tristia,”  Bk.  III.  ;  Plummer  and  Earle’s  “Two 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  781—1001  a.d.”  ;  Tatham’s  Livy,  Bk.  XXI. 

Ginn  &  Co. — Collar’s  Practical  Latin  Composition ;  Doriot’s  Beginner’s  Book  in 
German;  Elagg’s  Euripides’  “  Iphigenia’’ ;  Garnett’s  Translation  of  Cynewulf’s 
“  Elene,”  &c. ;  Hogue’s  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose ;  Kent’s  Cynewulf’s 
“Elene”  ;  Patterson’s  Arithmetical  Reviews. 

Longmans.— Junior  School  Composition;  Bell’s  “Theatre  de  la  Jeunesse”; 
Po.vser’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Macmillan.— Deighton’s  Shakespeare’s  “ Cymbeline”  and  “ Othello Donkin’s 
“  Cicero  pro  Sexto  Roscio  ” ;  Loewy’s  Graduated  Course  of  Natural  Science,  Part  I. ; 
Mill's  General  Geography. 

Norgate. — Paley’s  “  Homeri  quae  nunc  exstant  ”  ;  Post  Epic  or  Imitative  Words 
in  Homer,  and  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  and  the  Homer  of  the  Tragic  Poets. 

Relfe.— Bowick’s  Examination  Arithmetic ;  Nagel  and  Hall’s  Book-Keeping. 

AVilliams  &  Norgate. — Herbert’s  “Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination”; 
Watson’s  /Eschylus’  “  Prometheus  Vinctus  ”  ;  Wright’s  Irish  Grammar. 

Glasgow  University  Calendar,  1889-90. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION— PASS  LIST. 

September,  1889. 


Tiie  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
for  Certificates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
bodies,  was  held  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September,  in  London, 
and  at  five  other  local  centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Jersejv  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certi¬ 


ficates  : — 


First  Division. 

Bridger,  S. 
Cock,  C.  J.  E. 
Dorr  ell,  E.  A. 
Eccles,  E.  S. 
Fothergill,  E.  R 
Helm,  J.  E. 
Keatinge,  R. 
Lavan,  L.  T. 
Noble,  AV.  G. 
Welch,  E. 


First  Class. 
Mackintosh,  J.  S. 

Second  Class. 
Second  Division. 

Clutterbuck,  Iv.  I. 
Cooke,  F.  A. 
Dewduey,  E.  L.  D. 
Eley,  N.  W. 
Ffolliolt,  C.  N. 
Harrowell,  T.  N. 
Ison,  W.  K. 

Liles,  B. 

Pern,  H. 

Phillips,  E.  T. 


Shields,  0. 
Swalwell,  M.  F.  T, 
Sworn,  A.  B.  R. 
Towne,  II.  R.  F. 

Third  Division. 
Jackson,  G.  R. 
Rose,  J.  H. 

Ruegg,  C.  P. 
Wallis,  II. 
AVestover,  H.  P. 


The  following  qualified  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students, 
but  did  not  pass  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate : — 


Armitage,  F. 
Barker,  J. 
Barnes,  J.  S. 
Beley,  G. 
Bentley,  R.  AV, 
Bottomley,  E. 


Cowes,  A. 
Firth,  A. 
Fisher,  S.  B. 
Heard,  J. 
Heard,  AY.  N. 
Meacher,  J.  II. 


Oates,  J. 

Ryland,  R.  F. 
Serjeant,  R. 
Slovoutsky,  M. 
Tregaskis,  E.  P.  R. 


The  following  passed  in  subjects  required  to  complete  their 
qualification  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students  : — 


Atkvns,  H. 
Brookes,  H.  J. 
Coroneo,  C . 
Jeaffreson,  C.  J. 
Jones,  R. 
Moffatt,  G.  G. 


Muller,  J. 

Nichols,  H.  G. 
Pearson,  AY.  P. 
Rowthorn,  AV.  II. 
Snell,  AV.  S. 
Sutcliffe,  AY. 


Tregenza,  AV. 
AVade,  B. 

AVestlake,  A.  J. 
AVhiteliouse,  AV.  M. 
AVilliams,  L.  A. 
AAhllmore,  AV.  S. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxford. 

The  trustees  have  elected  to  the  Derby  Scholarship  Air.  G.  G.  A. 
Murray,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hinchcliffe,  M.A.,  late  Munsteven  Exhibitioner  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Tenhury. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  to  appoint  Professor  Archibald  Barr,  of  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  to  he  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  room  of  Professor  James  Thomson, 
who  has  resigned. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  AVilliams,  of  Loughborough  Grammar  School,  has 
been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hutton,  Warden  of  Daventry  School,  and  late 
scholar  and  prizeman  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Pocklington  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  Headmaster  of  Crawford  College,  Maidenhead, 
has  been  appointed' Warden  of  St.  Paul’s  College,  Stony  Stratford  ;  and 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  Chaplain. 

The  Rev.  A.  Evans,  M.A.,  formerly  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Wigan,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Hew  Church 
High  School,  at  Braintree,  Essex. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

Speaking  lately  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association- 
Sir  Lowtliian  Bell  said  :  “  If  technical  education  means,  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  a  system  by  which,  along  with  scientific 
instruction,  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools,  or  a  practical 
knowledge  of  various  manufacturing  processes  has  to  be 
acquired,  I  confess  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results.  Certain 
I  am  that,  if  foreign  workmen  are  more  skilful  in  their  trade, 
which,  as  a  rule,  I  doubt,  and  which  in  the  iron  trade  I  deny, 
this  superiority  is  not  due  to  scientific  training  in  the  manner 
proposed,  for  in  this  they  possess,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  our  own  workmen.  My  objection  to  the  whole  system 
is  the  impossibility  of  anything  approaching  a  general  application 
being  practicable.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  rudiments 
of  science  being  taught  wherever  this  is  possible.  The  know¬ 
ledge  so  obtained  may  often  give  the  future  workman  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  employment  than  he  at  present  pos¬ 
sesses,  but  I  think  they  who  expect  much  good  to  attend  such  a 
thin  veneer  of  chemistry  or  physics  do  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  more  highly 
educated  men  who  are  now  directing  the  great  workshops  of  the 
world.  It  is  by  extending  and  enlarging  this  that  substantial  aid 
has  to  be  afforded  to  industry  and  science,  and  not  by  teaching  a 
mere  smattering  in  our  primary  or  any  other  schools.”  The 
Evening  Neivs  says,  commenting  on  the  above  :  “  Sir  Lowtliian 
Bell’s  treatment  of  the  technical  education  question,  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association,  is  full  of  common-sense. 
The  school  years  of  a  boy  in  working-class  ranks  are  too  few  for 
the  mastery  of  necessary  elementai’y  knowledge.  To  spend  time 
in  handling  tools  which,  when  a  boy  starts  to  earn  his  own 
living,  may  be  thrown  into  a  scrap-heap,  would  be  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage.  It  is  in  the  workshop  proper,  rather  than  in  the 
schoolroom,  that  the  first  steps  to  knowledge  of  a  handicraft  can 
best  be  taken.  But  let  the  State  or  municipalities  provide  means 
whereby  a  lad  may  carry  his  education  forward,  and  acquire  the 
scientific  principles  underlying  the  work  of  his  hands.  It  is  in 
the  want  of  those  means  that  many  of  our  great  manufacturing 
centres  are  deficient.” 


The  vexed  question  of  obtaining  some  recognition  of  physical 
as  well  as  intellectual  powers  in  competitions  for  the  public 
service  was  well  put  before  the  British  Association  by  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  in  his  paper  “  On  the  Advisability  of  Assigning 
Marks  for  Bodily  Efficiency  in  the  Examinations  of  Candidates 
for  the  Public  Service.”  The  curious  and  hardly  accountable 
disregard  of  bodily  efficiency  in  those  examinations  through 
which  youths  are  selected  to  fill  posts  in  which  exceptional  bodily 
gifts  happen  to  be  peculiarly  desirable  must,  he  said,  strike  the 
attention  of  anthropologists  with  especial  force.  The  reform 
now  asked  for  is  to  give  additional  mai-ks  to  those  youths  who, 
being  fit  for  service,  are  at  the  same  time  exceptionally  well  fit  so 
far  as  bodily  efficiency  is  concerned.  There  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  lax  assertion  in  reference  to  this  matter,  some  saying 
that  high  intellect  is  often  associated  with  stunted  and  weakly 
frame,  and  others  pointing  to  instances  in  which  high  mental 
and  high  physical  powers  have  been  connected ;  but  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  we  have  secured  a  firm  and  sufficiently  large 
basis  of  facts.  These  are  the  various  measures  of  Cambridge 
students  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  discussed 
by  Dr.  Venn,  F.R.S.,  in  an  excellent  memoir  recently  published 
iu  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.  “  The  number  of 
those  who  were  measured  is  1,095,  and  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes — (1)  high-honour  men;  (2)  low-honour  men;  and 
(3)  poll  men — that  is  to  say,  those  who  did  not  compete  for 
honours,  but  took  an  ordinary  pass  degree.  The  result  was  that 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  three  classes  proved  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
deficiency  in  eyesight  among  the  high-honour  men.  Otherwise 
they  were  alike  throughout  :  alike  in  their  average  bodilj- 


efficiency,  and  alike  in  the  frequency  with  which  different 
degrees  of  bodily  efficiency  were  distributed  among  them. 
Therefore  the  fact  that  a  man  had  succeeded  in  a  literary 
examination  does  not  give  the  slightest  clue  to  the  character 
of  his  physical  powers,  and  an  opinion  that  the  present  literary 
examinations  are  indirect  tests  of  bodily  efficiency  must  be 
considered  erroneous.  The  intellectual  differences  are  usually 
small  between  the  candidates  who  are  placed,  through  the 
present  literary  examinations,  near  to  the  dividing  line  between 
success  and  failure.  But  their  physical  differences  are,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  as  great  as  among  an  equal  number  of  the 
other  candidates  taken  at  random.  It  seems  then  to  be  most 
reasonable  whenever  two  candidates  are  almost  on  a  par  intel¬ 
lectually,  though  one  is  far  superior  physically,  that  the  latter 
should  be  preferred.  This  is  practically  all  I  propose.” 


The  whole  number  of  students,  past  and  present,  whose  names 
are  on  the  books  of  Newnham  College  up  to  the  close  of  the 
University  year  just  ended  is  502.  Of  these,  says  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Examiner,  most  have  taken  a 
tripos  examination,  either  informally  before  these  examinations 
were  opened  to  women,  or  formally.  Others  have  taken  the 
higher  local  certificate,  or  passed  in  various  groups  of  the  higher 
local  examination.  Fifty-six  former  students  have  married, 
Othei’S  have  found  posts  as  head-mistresses  of  high  schools, 
assistant-mistresses  in  these  and  in  private  schools,  not  only  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  in  India,  the  Colonies, 
America,  and  Japan.  A  few  are  still  closely  connected  with 
Newnham  College  as  lecturers,  or  are  on  the  Newnham  College 
correspondence  staff.  Two  have  gone  to  the  Royal  Holloway 
College,  one  as  mathematical  and  the  other  as  classical  lecturer. 
One  student,  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  has  distinguished  herself  as  a 
writer  on  archaeology  and  a  lecturer  at  the  British  Museum. 
Two,  Miss  Constance  Black  and  Miss  Olivia  Dymond,  act  as 
librarians  to  the  People’s  Palace,  and  one,  Miss  Edith  Wilson, 
is  secretary  for  the  women’s  department  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Others,  for  example  Miss  Amy  Levy,  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  literature.  Several  are  actively  engaged 
in  newspaper  work,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  record  of  Newn¬ 
ham  College  speaks  well  for  the  movement  in  women’s  education, 
of  which  it  is  the  outcome. 


A  lady  lecturer  from  Wellesley  College,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  students  of  Newnham,  considerably 
astonished  her  audience  with  the  information  that  the  students 
of  Wellesley  take  an  active  share  in  the  domestic  work  of  the 
college — not  only  being  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their 
separate  rooms,  but  helping  to  get,  serve,  and  clear  away  their 
own  meals,  and  wash  the  dishes.  The  object  of  this  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  healthy  democratic  tone  among  the  students,  who  belong 
to  widely  different  classes.  The  daughter  of  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  a  merchant  prince  can  hardly  look  down  on  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  tradesman  or  mechanic  when  she  has  washed  the  dishes 
the  latter  has  wiped.  Yet  Wellesley  College  is  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  Girton,  Newnham,  or  Holloway  College,  where  the  hardest 
domestic  work  ever  done  by  a  student  is  to  supplement  the 
maid’s  dusting  by  a  little  special  attention  to  the  pictures,  books, 
and  knick-knacks  with  which  a  student’s  room  is  generally 
crowded. 


The  Girls’  College  at  Cheltenham  has  just  concluded  an 
arrangement  of  a  remarkable  character  with  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  managers  of  that  establishment  have 
notified  the  French  authorities  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
for  one  year,  and  provide  with  board  and  instruction,  a  few 
French  governesses  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  English.  The  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  the  Minister  has 
notified  French  ladies  who  are  desirous  to  become  candidates 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be  provided  with  the  diploma  estab¬ 
lishing  their  qualifications  as  teachers  in  normal  schools. 


The  division  lists  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  for  the 
the  year  1889  have  been  issued  at  Oxford  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Gerrans,  Worcester  College,  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy.  The 
examinations  were  held  in  June  and  July  at  59  centres,  of  which 
22  were  special  local  centres  at  which  school  examinations  were 
combined  with  the  local  examinations,  and  four  were  new  centres. 
The  examinations  in  June  were  held  at  eight  centres,  at  four  of 
which  both  boys  and  girls,  and  at  four  girls  only,  were  examined. 
The  number  of  local  candidates  examiued  in  June  was  306,  viz., 
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196  juniors  and  110  seniors.  The  examinations  in  July  were 
held  at  51  centres,  at  34  of  which  both  boys  and  girls,  at  11 
boys  only,  and  at  six  girls  only,  were  examined.  The  number  of 
local  candidates  examined  in  July  was  2,534,  viz.,  1,787  juniors 
and  747  seniors  ;  the  total  number  of  candidates  examined  in 
1889  being  2,763,  viz.,  1,941  juniors  and  822  seniors.  Of  these 
1,460  juniors  and  643  seniors  passed,  making  a  total  of  2,103. 
In  addition  to  these,  four  persons  who  intended  to  become  medi¬ 
cal  students  were  admitted  to  the  junior  examination,  and  they 
all  passed.  Nine  persons  who  intended  to  present  themselves 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  were  admitted  to  the  senior 
examination,  of  whom  two  passed.  The  total  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  other  persons  entered  for  the  examination  was  2,840, 
of  whom  50  failed  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  and 
two  were  disqualified  for  having  taken  unfair  advantage  during 
the  examination.  Amongst  the  juniors,  1,263  boys  and  678  girls 
were  examined.  Of  these,  923  boys  and  537  girls  passed.  For 
the  senior  examination  276  boys  and  546  girls  were  examined. 
Of  these,  218  boys  and  425  girls  passed.  Taking  seniors  and 
juniors  together,  2,763  were  examined— viz.,  1,539  boys  and  1,224 
girls,  of  whom  2,103  passed — viz.,  1,141  boys  and  962  girls.  Com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  figures,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  examined ;  but  more  candidates  passed,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  changes  in  the  regulations  with  regard  to  junior  candidates. 
In  1888,  1,340  boys  and  749  girls  were  examined,  making  a  total 
of  2,089,  and  of  this  number  1,406  passed,  908  being  boys  and  398 
girls.  Amongst  the  seniors,  815  were  examined — viz.,  276  boys 
and  539  girls,  of  whom  587  passed,  199  being  boys  and  388  girls. 
Taking  seniors  and  juniors  together,  2,904  were  examined,  1,616 
boys  and  1,288  girls,  and  1,993  gained  certificates — viz.,  1,107 
boys  and  786  girls.  Persons  over  16  may  now  enter  for  the 
junior  examination,  and  this  year  whole  forms  were  sent  in  re¬ 
gardless  of  age.  Some  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
regulations  for  1890. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Technical  Science  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  Dr.  Gladstone  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Loudon 
School  Board)  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  science  in  elementary  schools.  It  stated  that — 

This  year  has  been  one  of  continued  depression  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  science  in  elementary  schools,  and  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  legis¬ 
lative  action.  The  return  of  the  Education  Department  for  this  year 
shows  again  a  diminution  in  the  teaching  of  the  science  subjects.  The 
statistics  of  the  class  subjects  for  six  years  are  given  in  a  table,  which  shows 
an  actual  decrease  in  elementary  science  and  a  comparative  decrease  in 
geography.  The  return  of  scholars  individually  examined  in  the  scientific 
specific  subjects,  shows  an  actual  or  relative  falling  off  in  every  subject 
except  mechanics  and  chemistry.  The  rapid  and  serious  decrease  of 
attention  paid  to  these  science  subjects  is  shown  by  the  percentage  of 
children  who  have  taken  them,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  scholars 
that  might  have  taken  these  subjects.  This  decrease  is  from  29-0  per  cent, 
in  1882-3  to  16*9  in  1887-8.  The  Government  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  a  New  Code,  which  would  have  had  a  slightly  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  teaching  of  science,  hut  it  has  been  entirely  withdrawn.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  introduced  no  Technical  Instruction  Bill  this  year  except  just 
at  the  last  moment,  and  that  is  confined  to  secondary  education.  It  was 
hurried  through  the  Committee  and  final  stages  during  the  last  week  of 
the  session.  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  however,  re-introduced  his  Bill  with 
some  modifications,  and  it  passed  the  second  reading  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  the  session ;  hut  the  Government  would  only  give  facilities 
for  its  progress  through  the  House  on  the  understanding  that  very  serious 
changes  were  to  he  made  in  it.  As  he  could  not  accept  these  it  did  not 
pass  the  Committee  stage,  and  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


The  authorities  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  have  resolved 
upon  opening  the  medical  classes  to  ladies.  For  some  time  past 
they  have  had  before  them  applications  from  a  number  of  young 
ladies  who  wished  to  enter  medical  classes  with  a  view  to  studying 
medicine,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  the  college  have  resolved  to 
accede  to  the  request. 


We  observe  (says  the  St.  James’s  Gazette )  that  Dr.  Murray,  the 
lexicographer,  has  been  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries  about  what 
he  calls  “  that  good,  useful,  and  well-formed  and  ancient  word 
‘  reliable.’  ”  That  there  is  abundant  and  sound  precedent  for  the 
formation  of  the  word  all  students  have  known,  at  all  events 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall’s  monograph.  But 
that  the  word  is  ancient  is  not,  we  fancy,  equally  well  known. 
At  least,  in  a  pedantic  little  book,  “  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,” 
which  was  published  in  Edinburgh  some  years  after  this  mxmo- 


graph,  and  quoted  its  substance, the  word  is  still  called  a  neoterism. 
We  now  have  it,  on  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Murray,  that  its 
current  use  dates  back  to  1624.  Whether  it  is  a  nice  word  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  what  has  been  good  enough  for  Coleridge 
and  Cardinal  Newman  should  be  good  enough  for  most  people. 


Miss  May  Huddlestone,  of  Liverpool,  is  (says  the  Daily  News) 
the  inventor  of  a  new  Kindergarten  system  of  teaching  the  staff 
notation,  to  the  usefulness  of  which  in  the  training  of  young 
children  Sir  George  Gi’ove  has  given  a  well-merited  testimonial. 
Miss  Huddlestone  originally  conceived  the  idea  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  little  toy  by  trying  in  a  country  house  to  teach  some  little 
folks  the  rudiments  of  music  by  the  aid  of  ten  pea-sticks  and  an 
apple.  In  the  “  Theoria-Harmonica  ”  the  children  build  the 
lines  and  spaces  for  themselves  with  ten  small  rods  fitted  in  a 
grooved  frame,  while  balls,  subdivided  into  various  sizes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  notes,  fix  that  value  very  clearly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young.  There  are  also  models  of  sharps,  flats, 
naturals,  and  other  things  to  help  little  students  over  rudimen¬ 
tary  troubles.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  seems  to  be  highly 
ingenious. 


The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teach¬ 
ing  is  making  a  new  departure  in  commencing  the  formation  of  a 
reference  librai’y  of  text-books  on  Mathematics  and  Physics.  This 
should  increase  its  usefulness  to  teachers  of  Mathematics,  especially 
to  such  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  already  con¬ 
tains  a  respectable  number  of  books,  mostly  supplied  by  various 
authors  and  publishers.  It  is  intended  to  consist  chiefly  of 
modern  works,  but  it  contains  a  loan  collection  of  older  text¬ 
books,  amongst  which  may  be  noticed Cocker’s  Arithmetic, 
Taquet’s  Elementa  Geometriae,  D.  Chale’s  Euclid’s  Elements,  and 
Yiviani’s  Quinto  Libro  deqli  Elementi  d’Euclide.  The  library 
is  at  present  at  2,  Princes’  Mansions,  Yictoria  Street,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  C.  Y.  Coates,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of 
books,  pamphlets,  &c. 


A  scheme  has  beeni’ecently  issued  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  charities  included  in  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883.  By  this  scheme  the  income  arising 
from  the  several  charities  is  divided  into  two  parts,  (1)  the  Central 
Fund  for  general  purposes,  (2)  the  City  Church  Fund,  which  is 
applicable  simply  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  A  governing  body 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members  is  entrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  two  funds.  The  Crown  appoints  five 
members  of  this  governing  body  ;  the  Corporation  of  London, 
four ;  the  London  County  Council,  two ;  the  University  of 
London,  two ;  the  Council  of  University  College,  London,  two  ;  - 
the  Council  of  King’s  College,  London,  two ;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  two;  the  governing  body  of  the  Bishopsgate 
Foundation,  one;  the  governing  body  of  the  Cripplegate 
Foundation,  one.  The  nominations  by  the  two  latter  bodies  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  charities  within  the 
purview  of  the  scheme  are  possessed  by  the  parishes  of  Bishops¬ 
gate  and  Cripplegate.  The  Commissioners  direct  that  out  of  the 
Central  Fund  various  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  £150,000,  shall  be 
expended  on  open  spaces.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  support 
or  establishment  of  polytechnic  institutes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
middle  and  working-classes.  Amongst  the  recommendations 
of  expenditure  made  are  these : — Establishing  institutes  and 
branches  under  the  Bishopsgate  and  Cripplegate  Foundations, 
£80,000 ;  for  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  Institute  improve¬ 
ment  a  sum  not  exceeding  £4000  ;  for  the  foundation  of  the  City 
Polytechnic,  including  the  Northampton  and  Birkbeck  Institutes 
and  the  City  of  Loudon  College,  £6,100  consols,  and  a  further 
sum  not  exceeding  £45,000;  for  adapting  and  equipping  the 
Yictoria  Hall  and  Morley  College,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,000. 
Annual  grants  in  all  amounting  to  £22,550.  The  scheme  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  various  bodies  interested,  and  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  opposition,  it  will  forthwith  pass  into  law.  London, 
when  these  institutions  so  fortunately  provided  for  are  in  full 
activity,  will  no  longer  be  open  to  unfavourable  comparisons 
with  other  European  capitals  in  the  matter  of  technical 
education. 


We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once,  recently,  to  notice  the 
success  with  which  the  movement  for  establishing  polytechnics 
in  South  London  has  been  attended.  We  have  also  had  occasion 
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to  express  our  regret  tliat  no  similar  success  has  hitherto 
attended  the  labours  of  the  Committee  for  the  establishment  of 
technical  and  recreative  institutes  in  North  London.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause — whether  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  local 
organisations,  or  the  lack  of  public  spirit  amongst  the  great 
landlords  and  property  owners— the  fact  remains  that  Hackney, 
Islington,  and  St.  Pancras  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  impose  of 
procuring  by  local  agencies  a  fund  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
amount  required  so  as  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  an  equal 
amount  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  will  be  followed  by  others.  This  nobleman  has  recently 
announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  grant  Goldington-Crescent 
Garden,  Camden  Town,  as  a  site  for  a  technical  institute,  and 
that  he  will  not  object  to  the  sale  of  the  Crescent  Garden  and 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  acquisition  of  a  more 
eligible  site  elsewhere  for  the  Institute.  The  Central  Executive 
Committee  for  North  London  suggested  to  the  St.  Pancras 
Yestry  that  the  London  County  Council  be  asked  to  purchase 
this  garden,  and  maintain  it  as  an  open  space.  The  Yestry 
approved  of  this  suggestion.  This  marks  progress ;  still,  the 
movement  in  North  London  requires  a  good  deal  of  propulsion 
of  this  sort  before  it  overtakes  that  of  South  London. 


The  German  clerk  has  rendered  such  signal  service  to  British 
commercial  education,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  displace  him  from 
the  position  he  has  so  long  filled,  of  bugbear  to  the  English 
mercantile  community.  One  of  his  own  countrymen,  however, 
who  is  Yice-Consul  at  Manheim,  performs  this  office  by  writing 
a  report  on  his  position  and  training.  The  Yice-Consul  asserts 
that  the  merits  of  the  German  clerk  are  due  largely  to  his  having 
to  serve  two,  three,  or  even  four  years  as  an  apprentice,  before  he 
can  become  a  clerk.  School  is  not  intended  to  produce  excellence 
in  any  one  direction,  and  between  the  youth  of  both  countries  on 
leaving  school  there  is  little  difference.  The  German  may  be 
more  provincial,  steadier,  perhaps  more  diligent,  and  more  bent 
on  self-education ;  but  the  English  youth  is  probably  quicker, 
more  intelligent,  more  impulsive,  and,  forthe  moment  at  least,  more 
energetic.  The  German  is  rarely  a  good  ready  reckoner  on  leaving 
school,  frequently  writes  a  bad  hand,  and  expresses  himself  in 
writing  without  simplicity  or  clearness.  He  has  indeed  two 
experiences,  at  home  and  abroad,  while  his  English  competitor 
has  only  one.  But  apart  from  this,  the  superiority  of  German 
clerks  in  general  to  English,  is,  the  Yice-Consul  thinks,  quite 
illusory.  German  business  men  constantly  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  efficient  assistants.  The  clerks  who  go  to 
England  are  frequently  the  very  best ;  most  of  them  are  North 
Germans,  and  are  most  energetic  and  practical  men.  German 
office  work,  the  Yice-Consul  tells  us,  is  painstaking  to  the 
minutest  particular,  and  is  old-fashioned,  not  to  say  pedantic. 
The  present  position  of  German  trade  is  not  due  to  any  superior 
knowledge  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  but  to  the 
boldness,  energy,  and  enterprise  born  of  the  recent  great  political 
changes  in  Germany. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — On  looking  through  the  July  number  of  your  Journal 
I  met  with  a  sentence  which  staggered  me  considerably,  and  on 
which  I  humbly  request  the  writer  to  vouchsafe  a  little  more 
light. 

In  the.  review  of  Hermann  Paul’s  Grundriss  dev  germanischen 
Philologie,  the  writer  observes  that  “classical  scholars  are  still 
capable  of  thinking  that  Whitsun  is  derived  from  Pfingsten,  or  that 
Latin  and  Greek  as  languages  are  intimately  allied.” 

Now,  as  the  false  etymology  referred  to  has  long  been 
exploded,  the  writer  would  seem  to  imply  that  those  who 
“  believe  that  Latin  and  Greek,  as  languages,  are  intimately 
allied,”  are  as  densely  ignorant  as  the  belated  believers  in  the 
connexion  between  Whitsun  and  Pfingsten. 

There  is  perhaps  some  subtle  meaning  underlying  the  expres¬ 
sions  “as  languages”  and  “  intimately  allied,”  which  I  fail  to 
catch,  and  which,  if  made  clear  to  my  obtuseness,  would  enable 
me  to  accept  as  true  and  convincing  a  statement  which,  in  its 
present  form,  seems  to  me  the  most  perversely  paradoxical  that 


I  have  met  with  for  many  a  day.  Will  the  writer  condescend  to 

my  old-fashioned  standpoint,  and  make  clear  what  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  that  “  intimate  alliance  ”  which  is  denied  to  subsist 
between  Latin  and  Greek  “  as  languages  ”  ?  Perhaps  he  only 
means  that  “  intimate  alliance  ”  is  a  phrase  altogether  inadequate 
to  express  the  close  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  If  he  had  said  so  a  little  more  plainly,  the  present 
communication  would  have  been  unnecessary  from  one  who,  as 
matters  stand,  can  only  describe  himself  as  Puzzled. 

[While  working  at  the  review,  an  Oxford  man,  a  double  first 
and  classical  scholar,  complained  to  me  rather  warmly  of  Skeat’s 
language  in  discussing  the  etymology  of  Whitsun.  He  didn’t 
see  why  Pf  couldn’t  become  Wh,  Ac.  I  sat  still  in  amazement 
and  thought  of  Wordsworth’s  remark,  that  an  author  has  to 
create  his  own  audience ;  the  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
modern  phonetics  and  philology.  The  classics  are  now  paying 
the  heavy  penalty  of  being  privileged;  they  have  snubbed  and 
neglected  other  branches  of  linguistics  so  long  that  at  last  their 
own  subject  suffers.  From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view, not  only 
are  Greek  and  Latin  not  connected,  they  are  as  different  in  their 
sound  system  and  grammatical  structure  as  any  two  dialects  of  the 
parent  Aryan  speech.  Although  coupling  them  is  not  so  egregious 
a  blunder  as  deriving  Whitsun  from  Pfingsten,  still  classical 
scholars  ought  to  know  by  this  time  something  of  the  recent 
German  investigations  into  the  morphology  of  Aryan.  The 
criteria  on  which  relations  between  different  dialects  can  be 
affirmed  have  not  yet  been  properly  investigated  ;  we  must  settle 
on  the  relative  weight  to  be  apportioned  to  phonology,  morpho¬ 
logy,  and  syntax.  Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  great 
difference  in  age  between  the  literary  monuments  on  which 
comparisons  must  be  based.  The  oldest  portions  of  the  Rigveda 
run  back  to  1500  B.c.  Latin  we  begin  to  know  about  300  b.c. 
The  oldest  High  German  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  Ac.  Again,  many  correspondences  on  closer  exami¬ 
nation  turn  out  to  be  fortuitous,  and  therefore  of  no  weight. 
In  some  points  Teutonic  is  like  Armenian,  modern  English 
presents  analogies  to  Russian,  the  Guariau  dialects  of  India 
behave  like  Romance,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  since  Schleicher’s 
“tree”  was  washed  away  by  the  “wave  theory”  of  Johannes 
Schmidt,  scholars  have  been  very  chary  in  coupling  the  Aryan 
dialects  into  smaller  groups.  Latin  is  certainly  not  a  close 
relative  of  Greek.  The  nearest  to  Italic  is  Keltic.  There  is  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  declensions,  and  they  both  employ 
the  r  passive  and  the  b  future,  Latin  fertur,  Irish  carthir ;  Latin 
amabo,  Irish  carfa.  Since  Brugmann’s  famous  article  on  the 
ncisalis  sonans,  or  n  with  a  vowel  function,  as  in  English  heaven, 
i.e.,  hevw,  it  has  been  found  that  Greek  and  Sanskrit  present 
striking  similarities  in  their  treatment  of  vocalic  l,  m,  n,  and  r. 
I  have  had  to  write  the  above  at  very  short  notice  :  should 
“  Puzzled  ”  care  to  send  me  his  address  through  the  editor,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  find  the  exact  references,  and  to  show  him  the 
recent  literature  on  philology. — The  Reviewer.] 

“  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — May  I  hint  a  remonstance,  and  offer  a 
suggestion  ?  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a  resume  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  above-named  work,  and  of  the  results  at  which  the 
author  has  arrived,  but  it  is  one  of  those  immense  productions 
which  the  ordinary  reviewer  (oiot  vvv  Pporol  clo-l),  if  he  takes  it 
up,  drops  again  as  quickly  as  he  would  a  hot  bullet.  We  have 
only  got  to  the  end  of  Part  Y.,  and  the  work  already  stands 
814  inches  thick  “in  its  stocking  feet,”  so  to  say — that  is,  in 
paper  covers,  and  with  its  introductory  matter,  addenda,  Ac., 
extends  to  something  like  2,400  pages.  How  does  the  author  get 
through  it  all  P  Is  he  a  sort  of  Glossic  Cerberus — “  three  gentle¬ 
men  in  one  ”  P  I  would  gladly  make  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  and  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, 
but  what  would  you  have  P  Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat 
inchoare  longam.  If  you  want  the  work  thoroughly  dealt  with, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  must  get  hold  of  a  young  critical  Methuselah,  of 
say  not  more  than  60  or  70  years  of  age.  Such  an  one  might 
hope  to  tackle  it  successfully.  For  myself  I  fear  I  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  “  take  ”  the  book  “  as  read.”  But  oh  !  what  a  boon  it- 
would  be  if  the  author,  who  knows  more  about  the  subject  pro¬ 
bably  than  any  other  half-dozen  men  living,  would  give  us  the 
gist  and  pith  of  the  matter  in  a  book  not  exceeding  some  250  or 
300  pages.  The  flight  of  time,  alas  !  compels  me  to  write  myself 
down  as  Jam  Senior. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  BOOKS. 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

THE  ATTIC  THEATRE :  a  Description  of  the  Stage  and  Theatre  of  the 
Athenians  and  of  the  Dramatic  Performances  at  At  hens.  By  A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  With  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

***  My  purpose  lias  been  to  collect  and  piece  together  all  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  outward  features  and  surroundings  of  the  old  Athenian 
dramatic  performances  ;  in  other  words,  to  write  a  history  of  the  Attic  drama 
from  the  theatrical  as  opposed  to  the  literary  point  of  view. — From  the  Preface. 
FOR  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION,  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY 
OF  IRELAND,  1890. 

J ust  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

CAMPBELL’S  GERTRUDE  OP  WYOMING:  a  Pennsylvanian  Tale. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M.  FitzGibbon,  M.A. 

SECOND  EDITION,  CORRECTED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  MECHANICS.  By  Bartholomew 
Price,  M.A.,  F\R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Oxford.  Vol.  Dynamics  oe  a  Material  System. 

***  Being  Vol.  IV.  of  the  same  Author’s  “  Treatise  on  the  Infinitesimal 

Calculus.” 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CHAMBERS’  “HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.” 
Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OP  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  Vol.  I.— The  Sun,  Planets,  and 
Comets. 

The  remaining  Volumes,  II.— Instruments  and  Practical  Astronomy  ; 
III.— The  Starry  Heavens,  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

COMPLETION  OF  WATSON  AND  BURBURY’S  “ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM.” 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  fid. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OP  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM.  By  H.  W.  Watson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  S.  H.  Burbury,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  II.  —  Magnetism  and  Electro¬ 
dynamics. 

***  Vol.  I.— Electrostatics,  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.,  still  on  sale. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES  :  HECUBA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  H. 
Russell,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Clifton  College,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.  By  W,  R.  Morfill, 
M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With  Reading  Lessons. 

***  The  author's  object  has  been  to  give  a  concise  and  clear  analysis  of  the 
word  forms  and  syntax  of  the  Russian  language. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 

Bayne. 

***  Uniform  with  Prof.  Minto's  Edition  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 

NEW  EDITION  OF  FOWLER’S  “INDUCTIVE  LOGIC.” 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  INDUCTIVE  LOGIC,  designed  mainly  for  the  use 

of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Logic 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Examples. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SWEET’S  “ANGLO-SAXON  READER.” 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Grammatical 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

OVID. — TRISTIA.  BOOK  III,  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHAUCER.— THE  LEGEND  OP  GOOD  WOMEN.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  “An 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  “  Piers  the  Plowman,”  &c. 

*  **  A  companion  volume  to  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  by  the  same  Editor. 

A  NEW  GREEK -ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Just  published,  small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Founded 
upon  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon. 

This  Abridgment  of  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon  has  been  undertaken  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  wishes  expressed  by  several  experienced  Schoolmasters.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  their  requirements. 

FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  B.A.  EXAMINATION,  1890. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  paper  boards,  3s. 

TWO  OP  THE  SAXON  CHRONICLES  PARALLEL  (787  — 
1001  A.D.),  with  Supplementary  Extracts  from  the  others.  A  Revised  Text, 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Earle’s  Edition,  by 
C.  Plummer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

UNIFORM  WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  CLARENDON. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  gilt  top,  6s. 

BURNS.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary,  by  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  BIOLOGICAL 

MEMOIRS. 

Just  published,  8'vo,  cloth,  16s. 

ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY  AND  KINDRED  BIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS.  By  Dr.  August  Weismann,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Authorised  Translation.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Tutor  of 
Keble  College.  Oxford,  Selmar  Schonland,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  E.  Shipley, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

*»*  Uniform  with  “  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve,  Muscle,  and  of  the 
Electrical  Organ,”  Edited  by  Professor  J.  Burdon-Sanderson. 

“  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  Prof.  Weismann’s  Essays  on  Heredity, 
collected  and  translated  in  the  present  volume,  are  the  most  important  contributions 
to  speculative  biology  which  has  been  made  since  the  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’  was 
published.” — Guardian. 

Full  Clarendon  Press  Catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 

London :  HENRY  FR0WDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


©vat  Classes  in  Xonbon. 

FOR  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1890. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  London  Lecture  Rooms,  15  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  as 


follows  :— 

Latin,  M.  and  Th .  7.15  to  8  p.m. 

Erench,  Tu.  and  E .  8  ,,  8.45  ,, 

Greek,  Tu.  and  Fr .  8  ,,  8.45  ,, 

English,  W„  7.15  to  8  p.m.,  and  S .  10  „  10.45  a.m. 

Mathematics,  M.  and  Th .  8  ,,  8.45  p.m. 

Mechanics,  Tu.  and  F .  7.15  ,,  8  ,, 

Chemistry,  W„  8  to  8.45  p.m.,  and  S .  10.45  ,,  11.30  a.m. 


The  fee  for  any  one  subject  is  One  Guinea;  for  all  subjects  there  is  a  composition 
fee  of  Pive-and-a-half  Guineas  for  the  whole  course,  or  Three  Guineas  for  the  half 
term.  The  term  divides  on  31st  October. 

Classes  will  he  arranged  in  German,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Heat  and  Light, 
and  Botany,  if  not  less  than  six  students  give  in  their  names. 

Students  paying  the  composition  fee  for  all  subjects,  and  who  are  only  able  to 
attend  some  of  the  classes,  may  take  the  other  subjects  by  correspondence. 

FOB  INTER.  ARTS,  1890,  commencing  23rd  September. 


£  s.  d. 

Latin,  M.  and  Th.,  8  to  9  p.m .  Fee  2  12  6  per  Session. 

Greek,*  Tu.  and  P.,  7  to  8  p.m .  2  2  0  ,, 

French,*  Tu.  and  E.,  8  to  9  p.m .  2  2  0  ,, 

English,  W.,  8  to  9  p.m .  1  11  6  „ 

Mathematics,  M.  and  Th.,  7  to  8  p.m .  2  12  6  ,, 


( The  session  consists  of  three  terms.) 

When  more  than  one  subject  is  taken,  a  reduction  of  Half-a-Guinea  in  the  fee  is 
made  on  each  additional  subject.  The  composition  fee  for  all  subjects  for  the 
session  is  Eight  Guineas  (if  more  convenient  this  may  be  paid  m  four  equal  parts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  four  half-terms) :  students  paying  this  composition  fee 
may  take  any  of  the  subjects  by  correspondence  without  increase  of  fee,  except  in 
English,  where  the  fee  is  Half-a-Guinea  more. 

The  fee  for  any  one  subject  for  the  term  of  ten  weeks  is  One  Guinea. 

FOR  INTER.  BO.,  PRELIM.  SOI.,  AND  B.Sc. 


Chemistry.  —  Demonstrations  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  (beginning  25th 
September)  at  7  p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  Laboratory  work  up  to  9  p.m.  Fee,  One 
Guinea  per  term,  or  Two  Guineas  for  the  session. 

The  Laboratory  will  also  be  open  on  Saturday  mornings  for  two  hours.  Fee  for 
Saturday  mornings  or  Wednesday  evenings,  to  students  who  have  formerly  attended 
the  Demonstration  Classes,  Half-a-Guinea  per  term.  One  terms  Demonstrations, 
followed  by  Laboratory  Practice  once  a  week,  is  generally  sufficient. 

Sessional  oral  students  may  take  the  Correspondence  Course  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry  at  a  fee  of  One-and-a-half  Guineas. 

Biology.— Two  hours’  Demonstrations  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evenings  at  7 
p.Im  Fee,  One  Guinea  per  term,  Two  Guineas  for  the  session,  or  half  these  fees  to 
students  taking  the  Correspondence  Course. 


ORAL  TTTTOZELS. 

S  Moses  Esq  M  A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  London  and  Oxford 
(Double),  Exhibitioner  in  Latin  at  Inter.  Arts,  First  in  Honours  at  Matricula¬ 
tion  ;  Editor  of  Cicero  Be  Amicitia  and  Pro  Balbo. 

Robert  Bryant,  Esq.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  B.A.  Lond. ;  Assistant  Examiner  in  Classics 
at  London  University. 

H.  M.  Fernando,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  M.B.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  in  six  sub¬ 
jects  and  three  gold  medals. 

H.  K.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  P.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Honours  in  Chemistry  at  B.Sc, 
Assisted  by  other  Graduates  in  high  Honours  and  experienced  in  teaching, 


Further  information  from 

The  Secretary  of  the  Evening  Classes, 

1  Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  W,C . 
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matriculation. 

MATRICUBATIOW  DIRECTORY.  With  Full 

Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  VI.,  June, 
1889  Is. 

Contents:  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations 
—Advice  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  (including  Special 
Subjects)  — Matriculation  Examination  Papers  set  June, 
1SS9— Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers 
by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 
Matriculation  Directory.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  (con¬ 
taining  the  Exam.  Papers  of  Jan.  and  June,  1887,  and 
Jam,  188S  ;  with  Answers  to  the  Mathematical  Ques¬ 
tions),  6d.  each.  Nos.  IV.,  V.  (containing  the  Exam. 
Papers  of  June,  18SS,  and  Jan.,  18S9,  with  full 
Answers.  Is.  each. 

Matriculation  I.  at  in.  By  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

T»ondon  Undergraduate  Unseens.  Is.  6d. 
Matriculation  Trench  Papers.  Is. 
Matriculation  English  I.anguage_ga£ers :  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Twenty  Examination  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers ;  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination  Papers  ;  with 

Model  Solutions  to  that  of  June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  By  a  Cambridge 
Wrangler  and  a  Mathematical  Scholar.  Third  Edition. 

Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papers. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 
Matricvilation  Mechanics  Papers.  The  last 
Twenty-live  Papers  set  at  London  Matriculation,  with 
Solutions  to  June,  18S8,  and  Jan.,  1889,  Hints  on 
Text-Books,  and  199  Additional  Questions.  Is. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

FOE  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid.— Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  Edited  by  a 
First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford  and  London. 
Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

Ovid. — Tristia,  Book  III.  By  the  Editor  of  Ovid’s 

Metamophoses  XI. 

Part  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

POR  JUNE,  1890. 

Cicero. — De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A. 
Oxon.  and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I.  :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Pro  Balbo.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon. 
and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text) ,  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6d. 


3ntet\  Hrts. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY.  With 
full  Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  II., 
1889.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  as  Matric.  Directory. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  (in  all 

subjects),  1889.  6d.  (1888  can  also  be  had.) 

[. Published,  a  week  after  each  Examination. 
The  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  for  1886  and  1S87  (with 
Answers  to  the  Mathematical  Questions)  may  still  be  had, 
price  Is. 


Intermediate  Arts  Book  Guide,  containing  Advice 
to  Private  Students  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  in 
all  subjects,  including  the  Prescribed  Authors.  6d. 

[Ready  IS  months  before  the  Examination. 

Intermediate  Latin.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus.  Is. 

[In  preparation. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a.d.  96.  Is.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 

Datin  Honours  Exam.  Papers:  A  Reprint  of  the 
Papers  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Geography  set  at 
the  London  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts 
(Honours),  1874-1SS8 ;  together  with  all  the  B.A. 
(Honours)  and  M.A.  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar  and 
Criticism.  3s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Greek.  Edited  by  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A. 
Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers, 

1877  to  1888.  This  collection  contains  all  the  Papers 
set  in  accordance  with  the  present  Regulations. 

Is.  6d. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  A  Guide  to  the 
Mathematical  Subjects  prescribed  for  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University 
of  London.  By  the  Principal  of  University  Corre¬ 
spondence  College.  Second  Edition.  3s. 

Vergil.  — Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Vocabulary  ( in¬ 
terleaved )  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers.  Is. 
Vergil.  —  Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Translation. 

By  F.  P.  Shipham,  M.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Divy.— Book  XXI.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A., 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  A  Vocabulary  ( interleaved )  in  order  of 
the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  :  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 
4s.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Antigone.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
B.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

Part  I.  :  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  :  A  Vocabulary  ( interleaved )  in  order  of 
the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  :  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 
4s.  6d. 

History  of  English  Diterature,  1660  to  1714. 

By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 

Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1660  to  1714. 

2s. 

Dryden.— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  2s.  With 
Notes,  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

Lond.  2s. 

Notes  on  Addison’s  Essays  on  Milton.  By  A.  J. 

Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  English,  1890.  Questions  on  all 
the  Pass  subjects  set.  2s. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into 
Modern  English,  preceded  by  the  Additional  Notes 
and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  new  edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  (For  Honours.)  3s. 


THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  with  PUH  AN- 

SWESS  to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  1, 
1889.  2  s.  ’ 

Contents  as  Matric.  Directory. 

Model  Solutions  to  B.A.  Papers,  1888  (including 
Special  Subjects  for  the  Year)  ,  by  Graduates  at  the 
head  of  the  degree  lists  in  each  department.  Second 
and  cheaper  issue.  2s.  6d. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers  (in  all  Subjects),  1889. 

6d. 


The  B.A.  Book  Guide.  Containing  Advice  to  Private 

- Students  on  the  Choice”  of  Text-Books  in  all  Subjects, 

including  the  Prescribed  Authors.  6d. 

Published  two  years  before  the  Exam. 

B.A.  Datin  Examination  Papers.  2s. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination_Papers.  2s. 

Bondon  B.A.  Unseens.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a.d.  96.  Is.  6d. 

. .  [In  preparation. 

B.A.  French.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A. 
Examinations  1S77-1SS8,  with  full  Solutions  to  1888 
and  Hints  on  Reading-Books,  Grammar,  &c„  by  A.  J. 
Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Mathematics :  Questions  and  Solutions. 

Containing  cdl  the  Pass  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics 

given  at  the  B.A.  Examinations,  including  188S,  with 
complete  Solutions  ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books 
for  Private  Students.  3s. 

B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics.  2s. 

B.A,  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  2s. 
Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  A.  J. 
WyattTmjL  Is.  6d. 

B.A.  Test  Papers  on  SpecialClassiPsfor_1890. 

The  Authors  and  Special  Periods  in  Latiu  and  Greek. 

2s. 

Cicero.— De  Cratore.  Book  II.  A  Translation  by 
a  London  Graduate  in  First  Class  Honours,  Transla¬ 
tor  of  Sophocles'  Electra  and  Demosthenes'  Androtion. 

3s. 

Vergil.— Aeneid.  Books  VII.— X.  A  Translation. 

By  A.  A.  Irwin  Nesbit,  M.A.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  a.d.  14—96.  With 
With  Short  Biographies  of  eminent  men,  and  a  History 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 
Aristophanes,— Plutus.  Expurgated  Text,  Intro- 
duction,  and  Notes.  By  M.  T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond. 
3s.  6d. 

Aristophanes.— Plutus.  A  Translation  by  M.  T 
Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Aristophanes.— Plutus.  Text,  Notes,  and  Trans¬ 
lation  (complete).  By  M.  T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  5s. 
Thucydides.  Book  IV.  A  Translation.  By  C.  F.  H. 
Sykes,  B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Classics  at 
Lond.  Univ.  2s.  6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  b.c.  405— 35S. 

With  Short  Biographies  of  the  Chief  Writers  and 

Statesmen  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A. 
Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Is. 
Shakespeare.— Hamlet.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 
Dan  Michel.— Agenbite  of  Inwit.  A  Translation 
of  the  more  difficult  passages  (including  the  whole  of 
pp.  1 — 48),  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  H. 
Low,  M.A.  Lond. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  from  SOO  to  1001  a.d.  A 
Translation  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  A,  J 
Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  on  a 
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LONDON,  OCTOBER  1,  1889. 

The  last  Session  of  Parliament  has  not  been  as  con¬ 
spicuously  unfruitful  in  educational  legislation  as  some  of 
its  predecessors.  Three  measures — one  relating  to  England 
and  Wales,  one  to  Scotland,  and  one  exclusively  to  Wales 
and  Monmouth — have  become  law.  Each  and  all  are  of  a 
very  unambitious  order,  but  none  the  less  are  they  capable 
of  exercising  an  immense  influence  over  the  future  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Being  in  a  large  degree  permissive, 
they  are  likely  to  produce  results  proportioned  to  the 
intelligence  and  energy  with  which  the  local  authorities  use 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  new  Acts.  There  will 
doubtless  be  apathy  enough  in  some  localities,  and  zeal 
without  knowledge  in  others ;  but  we  think  the  outcome,  a 
generation  hence,  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  session  will  not 
consist  wholly  of  abortive  schemes  and  monuments  of  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Scotch  Universities  Act, 
whether  it  does  all  it  is  intended  to  do  or  not,  will  be  so 
administered  as  to  prove  a  very  useful  measure.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  for  centuries  been  a  matter  of  national  concern  in 
Scotland,  and  so  her  educational  machinery  works  more 
smoothly,  and  is  more  effective  for  its  purpose,  than  that 
existing  in  any  other  division  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Her 
Universities  are  organically  connected  with  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  of  the  country.  She  has  had  for 
some  years  a  Technical  Education  Act,  and  during  the 
present  session  the  practical  solution  of  the  much-vexed 
question  of  free  education  has  been  reached  by  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  Scottish  share  of  the  probate  duty  to  the 
payment  of  school  fees.  In  fact,  Scotland  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  connexion  with  her 
educational  matters  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  Wales,  however,  that  carries  off  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  educational  legislation  of  the  session.  She  divides  with 
England  the  advantage  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  and 
has  secured  for  herself  the  long-sought  boon  of  a  public  pro¬ 
vision  for  intermediate  education.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  Welsh  nationality  has  been  humoured,  not  merely 
by  making  provision  for  instruction  in  Welsh,  but  by 
annexing  Monmouth  to  Wales  for  educational  purposes,  and 
providing  by  an  Interpretation  Act  that  when  England  is 
used  in  the  statute  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  include  Wales, 
and  in  statutes,  in  the  future,  Wales  must  be  separately 
mentioned. 

These  last  are  essentially  trivial  matters ;  but  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Education  Act  itself  is  a  really  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Power  is  conferred  on  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  to  deal  with  the  intermediate  or 
secondary  education  of  Wales  and  Monmouth,  and  also  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes  to  deal  with  technical  education  oyer 
the  same  area.  As  a  Secondary  Education  Act  it  will  provide 
for  instruction  in  “  Latin,  Greek,  the  Welsh  and  English 
languages  and  literatures,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  and  applied  science,  .  .  .  and  generally  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.”  As  an  Act  for  promoting  technical 
education  it  provides  for  the  teaching  of — 

(1)  Any  of  the  branches  of  Science  and  Art  with  respect 
to  which  grants  are  for  the  time  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

(2)  The  use  of  tools,  and  modelling  in  clay,  wood,  or  other 
material. 

(3)  Commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  shorthand. 

(4)  Any  other  subject  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  industries,  trade  or  commercial  life  and  practice, 
which  may  be  specified  in  a  scheme  as  a  form  of  instruction 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  district. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  of  subjects  that  the 
Act  provides  in  a  comprehensive  manner  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  in  the  thirteen  counties  to  which  it 
applies.  Whether  its  objects  will  be  attained  or  not  must, 
however,  largely  depend  on  the  local  authorities  who  are  to 
initiate,  direct,  and  control  its  working.  The  framers  of  the 
Act  have  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  Local  Educational 
Boards  at  once  efficient  and  popular. 

To  this  end  it  is  enacted  that  each  of  the  County  Councils 
of  the  thirteen  counties  concerned  shall  nominate  three 
persons  to  serve  on  a  “Joint  Education  Committee.”  To 
these  will  be  added  two  other  persons,  nominated  by  the 
Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  who  are  to 
be  “  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Wales  and  the 
wants  of  the  people,  preference  being  given  to  residents 
within  the  county  for  which  such  joint  committee  is  to  be 
appointed.”  It  is  provided  also,  that  whenever  a  vacancy 
arises  in  this  joint  committee,  it  is  to  be  filled  by  the  parti¬ 
cular  authority  which  had  selected  the  retiring  or  deceased 
member,  so  that  as  long  as  this  joint  committee  exists  it  will 
be  composed  of  three  members  nominated  by  the  County 
Council,  and  two  by  the  Lord  President. 

The  committee  thus  constituted  is  to  prepai’e  schemes  for 
the  secondary  and  technical  education  of  the  county  for 
which  it  acts.  Each  such  scheme  will  then  be  submitted  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  it  will 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  as  if  originally  prepared  by 
themselves.  If  not  approved,  the  Commissioners  will  treat 
it  in  all  respects  as  a  scheme  submitted  to  their  judgment 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  Welsh  Act  is  to  be  construed  as  one 
with  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  from  1869  to  the  present 
time.  That  being  so,  schemes  for  dealing  with  existing 
endowments,  or  for  creating  new  schools,  will  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  same  way  as 
if  proceedings  were  being  taken  under  the  Act  of  1869. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  endowments  not  specially  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Act,  the  Joint  Education  Committee  of  the 
county  will  have  the  right  to  initiate  action,  with  a  view  of 
framing  new  schemes,  or  proposals  for  schemes,  the  Charity 
Commissioners  foregoing  their  own  right  to  do  so  for  three 
years  ending  November  1,  1892,  and  for  such  further  period 
as  Parliament  may  hereafter  determine. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  measure  is,  of  course,  of  the 


utmost  importance.  If  the  working  of  the  new  system 
proves  costly,  care  is  taken  that  those  mainly  concerned 
shall  know  of  it  in  good  time.  The  County  Council,  being 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  may  be  trusted  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  But,  further,  whenever  the  Joint  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  submit  a  scheme  for  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners,  not  only  must  the  contribution  from  the  rates 
mentioned  in  the  scheme  have  first  received  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  County  Council,  but  it  must  also  provide  that 
this  body  shall  be  adequately  represented  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  for  which  the  scheme  has  been  framed. 
Again,  the  gross  amount  of  county  rate  to  be  levied  in  any 
year  is  limited  to  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the 
county,  as  ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  the  levy  of  the 
county  contributions.  And,  as  an  additional  protection  for 
the  ratepayer,  it  is  provided  that  every  increase  of  rate  levied 
under  the  Act  must  be  described  separately,  and  “  when 
collected  from  the  individual  ratepayers  shall  be  specified  as 
a  separate  item  of  rate.”  It  may  happen,  and  indeed  it  is 
expected  to  happen,  that  when  endowments,  pupils’  fees,  and 
contributions  from  the  county  rates  up  to  the  limit  of  one 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  are  all  added  together,  the  sum  will 
be  insufficient  to  provide  adequately  for  the  work  in  hand. 
That  event  is  anticipated  and  provided  for.  There  is  to  be  a 
contribution  from  the  Treasury,  available  for  every  secondary 
school  assisted  by  the  county  rate.  The  amount  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  is  to  depend  in  each  individual  case  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  claiming  it,  and  in  no  case  will  it 
exceed  the  amount  payable  to  the  school  concerned  out  of 
the  county  rate.  An  annual  official  inspection  will  therefore 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  receipt  of  the  Treasury 
grant. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act.  One  can  hardly  rise  from  the  perusal  of  its 
seventeen  sections  without  wondering  why  it  is  that  England 
should  be  condemned  to  in  part  support  a  system  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Education  on  her  borders,  whilst  there  is  no  public  pro¬ 
vision  to  supply  her  own  deficiencies  in  this  particular. 

Of  the  third  educational  measure  of  the  session — the  Tech¬ 
nical  Instruction  Act — little  need  be  said.  It  is  modestly 
referred  to  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  as  “  steps  ta,ken  towards 
the  establishment  of  Technical  Education  in  England  and 
Wales.”  It  was  hurried  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
last  days  of  the  session,  when  to  amend  or  enlarge  it  was 
tantamount  to  its  rejection.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
second  reading  was  moved  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and 
it  passed  through  its  subsequent  stages  at  the  same  sitting. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  adverse  criticism  to  which 
the  Act  is  justly  open,  it  offers  great  facilities  for  aiding  the 
establishment  of  Technical  Schools.  A  Town  Council,  or  a 
County  Council,  when  it  thinks  fit,  may  aid  schools  giving 
technical  instruction.  Such  schools  may  be  Board  Schools, 
Night  Schools,  or  Mechanics’  Institutes.  So  much,  in  fact,  is 
entrusted  to  the  local  authority,  that  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Act  will  only  be  secured  by  those  local  bodies  which  are 
capable  of  using  its  provisions  intelligently.  The  Act 
makes  a  beginning  in  a  difficult  field,  and,  whether  it  proves 
an  unmixed  good  or  no,  its  working  will  supply  the  expe¬ 
rience  by  the  light  of  which  its  deficiencies  may  be  supplied. 
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In  his  lecture  on  “  Languages  as  the  substance  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,”  printed  in  our  last  number,  Prof.  Laurie  makes  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  “paraphrasing”  as  a  part  of  the  study 
of  English  ;  but  his  words  seem  to  show  that,  north  of  the 
Tweed,  the  term  has  a  meaning  very  different  to  that  which 
it  commonly  has  with  us.  Prof.  Laurie  says  : — “  Para¬ 
phrasing  consists  in  the  turning  into  commonplace  lan¬ 
guage,  which  ‘  any  fellow  can  understand,’  the  verses  of  a 
poet,  or  the  succinct  prose  of  Bacon  or  Browne.  A  more 
detestable  exercise  I  do  not  know.  ...  To  paraphrase 
Milton  or  Shakespeare  is  to  turn  the  good  into  the  inferior 
or  bad,  and  to  degrade  literature.  .  .  .  When  all  is  done, 
/you  have  no  longer  got  Bacon  or  Milton,  but  only  your  much 
lesser  self.”  But  really  Prof.  Laurie  seems  to  us  himself 
“  to  misunderstand  the  whole  situation.”  It  is  strange  to  us  to 
find  that  any  one  still  supposes  “  paraphrasing  ”  to  mean  the 
substitution  of  one’s  own  or  the  pupil’s  language  for  that  of 
a  master  in  the  art  of  language.  It  is  not,  as  usually  under¬ 
stood,  an  exercise  in  composition  or  the  art  of  writing  at 
all ;  it  is  an  exercise  in  thought  or  thought-reading.  At 
least,  this  is  the  generally  accepted  view  in  England.  No 
rearrangement  or  change  of  words  is  demanded  ;  for  it  would 
not  help  us  in  the  least.  What  is  asked  for  is  the  full 
meaning  of  a  passage  which,  in  the  author  in  question,  is 
expressed  in  a  brief  and  condensed  or  figurative  form,  or 
perhaps,  at  times,  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  It 
requires  in  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  real  bearing  of  the 
references,  an  appreciation  of  the  exact  force  of  the  metaphors 
and  similes,  and  a  consciousness  of  that  associated  meaning 
(or  colour)  which  certain  words  and  phrases  acquire,  and 
which  are  brought  out  most  distinctly  in  the  contrasts 
between  so-called  synonyms.  And  it  is  only  when  this  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  insight  into  th q  full  meaning  of  what  the  author 
tells  us  has  been  sought  for  and  gained,  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  truly  appreciate  and  really  delight  in  the  art  arid 
beauty  of  his  mode  of  expression.  This  is  the  method,  in  our 
opinion — and  not  Prof.  Laurie’s  plan  of  writing  out  a  piece 
of  poetry  in  grammatical  prose  order,  supplying  the  words 
understood,  but  always  preserving  the  language  of  the  poet 
- — which  is  best  fitted  and  most  likely  to  “  prevent  a  boy 
from  contenting  himself  with  that  vague  knowledge  which  is 
not  knowledge  at  all,  but  mere  impression  made  by  dim 
disconnected  images,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  mere  musical 
sounds  or  rhythm  of  language.”  This  it  is  which  “may 
perchance  startle  him  for  the  first  time  into  the  perception 
that  poets,  after  all,  talk  plain  sense,  and  so  awaken  his 
critical  faculties.”  While  the  correcting  of  the  grammatical 
order  and  the  supplying  of  omissions  are  liable  to  give 
our  pupils  the  impression  that  poets  are  rather  clumsy 
writers,  and  do  not  much  care  whether  their  readers  under¬ 
stand  them  or  not. 

Suppose  that  the  poem  we  are  studying  is  Wordsworth’s 
famous  “Lines  on  revisiting  the  banks  of  the  Wye,”  and 
that  we  have  come  to  these : 

“  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  hut  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  musio  of  humanity.” 

What  enlightenment  or  help  do  we  get  from  writing  these  as 
— “  I  have  learned  to  look  on  nature,  not  as  (Hooked  on  it)  in 
the  hour  of  thoughtless  youth,  but  (as  one  who)  hears  often¬ 
times  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity”?  There  is  little  in 


the  way  of  omission  to  supply,  or  of  excessive  terseness  to 
unfold,  and  the  grammatical  order  is  already  that  of  prose. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  metaphor 
“  music  of  humanity,”  and  why  this  music  is  called  “  still  ” 
and  “  sad,”  and  in  what  respects  the  attitude  of  mind  implied 
in  this  differs  from  that  “in  thoughtless  youth,”  and  why 
this  newly  acquired  power  is  also  “a  joy.”  When  these 
things  are  grasped  and  understood,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  beauty  with 
which  Wordsworth  expresses  the  ideas  ;  and  the  question  of 
grammatical  order — though  at  times  a  valuable  test,  certainly 
not  so  here — will  shrink  into  the  background  ;  while  the 
ideas,  and  all  that  they  bring  with  them  of  association  and 
feeling,  will  be  seen  governing  and  directing  and  informing 
the  mode  of  expression. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  make  this  protest,  partly 
because  we  recognize  Prof.  Laurie  as  one  of  our  best 
authorities  in  educational  matters ;  partly  because  we 
have  been  getting  so  much  profit  and  pleasure  from 
his  lectures ;  and  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  because  we 
consider  the  right  study  of  English  literature  and  language 
of  such  supreme  importance  in  our  schools  that  we  look 
upon  any  misconception  in  the  matter  as  peculiarly  harmful. 
We  know,  however,  that  Prof.  Laurie  shares  with  us  our 
strong  belief  in  the  value  of  these  subjects ;  and  we  attribute 
his  attack  on  “paraphrasing”  to  his  having  before  his  mind 
at  the  time  linguistic  training  only,  and  so  connecting  this 
exercise  with  linguistics  or  language  work  only — forgetting 
that  the  term  is  usually  employed  in  connexion  with  literature 
rather  than  language,  and  that  his  readers  and  hearers  would 
be  certain  to  take  it  in  this  connexion.  As  far  as  language 
exercises  alone  are  concerned,  we  agree  with  Prof.  Laurie  as 
to  the  frequent  value  of  his  plan  of  “  Dialysis  ”  or  “  Resolu¬ 
tion,”  especially  where  a  writer  is  peculiarly  terse  and 
abounds  in  ellipses  and  inversions.  But  such  writers  are 
not  usually  the  best  fitted  for  school-work.  Besides,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  restrict  our  literature-work  at  school 
wholly  to  poetry,  and  to  omit  prose  altogether;  though 
undoubtedly  the  former  will  always  supply  the  greater  part 
of  our  material  for  study.  Dialysis  would  not  often  help  us 
in  the  study  of  prose  literature.  Paraphrase  is  always 
valuable. 


The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  their  Thirty-third 
Report,  recently  published,  revive  an  almost  forgotten  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  subject  of  Competitive  Examinations.  They 
deem  it  expedient  to  examine  the  main  ai’guments  which 
have  been  advanced  during  the  past  year  against  the 
principle  of  open  competition.  These  they  comprise  under 
three  heads,  viz.: — (1)  That  competitive  examination  fails  to 
secure  the  selection  of  the  fittest  persons.  (2)  That  the  health 
of  candidates  is  affected  by  the  strain  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tions.  (3)  That  competitive  examinations  for  admission  into 
the  public  service  exercise  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
education  of  the  country. 

In  reply  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  they  content  themselves  with  quoting  from  the  reports 
of  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  from  time  to  time  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  competitive  system.  These 
reports  shoiv  that  the  results  of  competition,  whether  a3 
applied  to  the  Indian,  Home,  or  Military  Services,  have  been 
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eminently  satisfactory.  The  Commissioners  give  one  fact  in 
confirmation  of  the  statements  in  the  reports,  viz.,  that  out  of 
3,241  men  clerks  appointed  between  1876  and  1888,  only  23 
have  been  rejected  on  probation  on  the  score  of  inefficiency. 
Now,  reports  and  facts  like  these  ought  to  dispose  opce  for 
all  of  the  attacks  under  this  head  on  open  competition,  if 
indeed  these  attacks  are  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  as 
exercises  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason. 

As  to  the  outcry  that  the  health  of  the  candidates  is 
injured  by  the  strain  of  the  examinations,  the  Commissioners 
print  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  successful  candidates 
in  some  of  the  principal  competitions  between  1876  and  1888 
rejected  on  medical  grounds,  and  this  they  regard  as  sufficient 
reply  as  far  as  the  Home  Civil  Service  is  concerned.  Of 
course  it  is  open  to  this  obvious  objection,  that  the  number 
of  successful  candidates  is  so  small  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  competitors,  that  no  general  conclusion  .  can  be 
drawn  from  the  number  of  such  candidates  rejected  on 
medical  grounds  as  to  the  number  whose  health  suffered  from 
the  strain  of  prepai’ation.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
successful  men  would  have  felt  the  strain  most.  A  successful 
candidate,  specially  favoured  with  mental  gifts,  need  not  have 
felt  it  at  all.  The  stress  is  felt  most  by  those  who,  to  make 
up  for  comparatively  inferior  mental  endowments,  resort  to 
severe  continuous  work.  Again,  when  a  breakdown  occurs 
before  the  examination,  or  where  a  partial  breakdown  places 
the  competitor  amongst  the  unsuccessful,  the  Commissioners 
have  no  cognizance  of  the  injury  to  health  caused  by  the 
examination. 

Even  the  figures  which  the  Commissioners  give  to  show 
the  small  number  of  rejections  on  medical  grounds  yield 
evidence  of  a  further  fact,  viz.,  that  as  the  examination 
increases  in  severity  the  number  of  rejections  increase.  The 
percentage  of  rejections  in  Class  I.  clerkships  is  3'0 ;  in  the 
lower  division  men  clerkships,  2‘4 ;  in  the  lower  division 
boy  clerkships,  '68  ;  and  in  the  assistants  of  Excise,  1’7. 

It  is,  we  admit,  no  easy  matter  to  determine  how  far 
injury  to  health  can  in  any  individual  case  be  attributed  to 
mental  overwork  pure  and  simple,  i.e.,  as  isolated  from  all 
other  acts  of  disobedience  to  the  common  laws  of  health.  A 
very  remarkable  letter,  dated  22nd  June,  1889,  from  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  on  the  health  of  the  selected 
candidates  for  the  India  Civil  Service  since  the  year  1877, 
printed  in  the  report,  shows  clearly  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  the  health  statistics  of  the  successful 
candidates.  He  says  : — “  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  health  of 
those  443  candidates  as  compared  with  the  health  of  an 
equal  number  of  persons  of  like  age,  social  position,  physical 
habits,  and  educational  training.  At  present,  however,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact  inquiry  of  this  kind  are 
insurmountable,  and  one  must  be  content  with  the  impressions 
derived  from  a  mere  empirical  experience.”  In  another 
paragraph  of  his  letter  he  makes  the  significant  admission 
“  that  in  some  way  or  another,  from  avoidable  or  unavoidable 
causes,  the  competitive  examination  has  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  albuminaria,”  —  he  adds  that  “  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  course  of  health  experienced  by 
temporary  albuminarics  would  prove  inexpi’essibly  valuable 
to  the  art  of  medicine,”  and  ventures  “  to  commend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.” 


We  confess,  from  our  own  “empirical  experience”  of 
candidates  and  competitive  examinations,  that  it  seems  to  us 
unavoidable  that  injury  to  health  should  result  in'  some 
cases.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  the  examinations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  those  of  any  other 
examining  body,  responsible  for  such  cases. 

The  Commissioners  are,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  successful 
in  their  reply  to  the  statement  that  competitive  examination 
for  admission  into  the  public  service  exercises  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  education  of  the  country. 

As  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  examinations  to  the  lower 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
influence  the  course  of  instruction  in  schools  one  way  or 
another.  As  the  Commissioners  point  out,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  candidates  for  these  appointments  leave  school 
at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  some  work  that  will  give  them 
a  livelihood.  “  Examination  in  their  case  therefore  does  not 
interfere  with  any  established  school  curriculum.”  If  the 
suggestion  that  the  Commission  make  of  raising  the  standard 
of  qualification  in  these  examinations  were  adopted,  they 
might  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence,  if  not  on  school 
education,  then  by  way  of  a  stimulus  on  those  desirous  of 
entering  the  public  service  to  continue  their  studies  after 
leaving  school. 

It  is,  however,  the  examinations  for  higher  appointments 
in  the  Home  Civil  Service,  the  India  Civil  Service,  and 
admission  to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  that  exercise  most 
influence,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  school  education  of  the 
country.  To  show  that  the  influence  of  the  scheme  for  the 
India  Civil  Service,  on  which  that  of  Class  I.  clerkships  was 
modelled,  was  in  its  origin  intended  to  include  only  those 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  English 
gentlemen  who  mean  to  remain  at  home  should  pay  attention, 
the  report  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Committee,  published  in 
1854,  is  quoted: — “We  think,”  says  that  report,  “it  most 
desirable  that  the  examination  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  condidate  who  may  fail  shall,  to  whatever  calling  he 
may  betake  himself,  have  any  reason  to  regret  the  time  and 
labour  which  he  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  be  examined.” 
The  Director-General  of  Military  Education,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commission  in  June  last,  in  reference  to  the  Army  examina¬ 
tions,  expresses  the  opinion  that  “  The  main  object  to  be 
borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  entrance  examination  is 
to  secure  a  youth  who  has  had  a  thoroughly  well-grounded 
education  as  an  English  gentleman.  Any  curriculum  which 
renders  those  who  are  unsuccessful  unfit  for  other  professions 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Equally  to  be  avoided  is  any 
course  which  requires  boys  to  be  trained  specially,  at  an 
early  age,  for  the  Army  apart  from  boys  training  for  the 
liberal  professions.  It  is  most  desirable  that  boys  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  who  have  had  no  previous  idea  of  entering  the 
Army,  should  be  at  no  disadvantage  if  they,  at  that  age,  take 
up  a  military  career.  Such  boys  are  more  likely  to  make 
good  officers  than  those  who,  without  personal  predilec¬ 
tion,  have  been  devoted  to  the  Army  from  their  cradles.” 
The  Commissioners  contend  that  their  schemes  of  examina¬ 
tion  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  here 
expressed.  But  we  must  say,  on  their  own  admission,  that 
they  have  not  always  attained  their  object  of  harmonising 
their  Army  examinations  with  the  general  course  of  English 
education.  The  predominating  place  in  the  existing  scheme 
assigned  to  modern  languages  has  led  to  an  annual  exodus 
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of  English,  boys  to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  colloquial  readiness  in  French 
and  German,  to  the  dislocation  and  curtailment  of  their 
school  life  at  home.  A  new  regulation,  which  comes  into 
force  in  1891,  will  remedy  this  very  serious  evil.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  that  the  Commissioners  succeed  in  showing 
that  they  so  administer  their  system  as  to  exercise  a 
stimulating  and  healthy  influence  on  the  higher  education 
of  the  country. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


A  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660  to  1780.)  By 
Edmund  Cosse,  M.A.  ( Macmillan  8f  Co.) 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  meet  us  when  starting  to 
consider  what  a  History  of  Literature  should  be,  is  that  of 
deciding  what  the  term  “literature”  shall  include.  It  is  plain 
that  it  cannot  include  everything  that  has  been  printed  or  writ¬ 
ten.  A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  subject  within  manageable  limits.  Every  one  will 
agree  that  we  should  not  include  such  documents  as  Acts  of 
Parliament,  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and  the  like — that  is  to  say, 
compilations  whose  sole  object  is  to  record  facts  or  convey 
information.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  that  it  is  well  to  exclude 
everything  which  does  not  in  some  measure,  however  slight, 
show  in  its  manner  and  method  a  conscious  desire  for  graces  of 
style  and  beauty  of  expression.  Or  we  might  put  it  another 
way,  and  say  that  we  would  include  everything  which  by  its 
form  and  mode  of  presentment  seeks  to  give  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  or  ethic  pleasure.  But,  having  erected  our  barrier,  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  estimate  everything  within  its 
limits  merely  as  so  much  more  or  less  artistic  language ;  to 
consider  style  alone,  and  to  refuse  to  take  account  of  subject-matter 
and  thought.  We  certainly  would  never  so  far  narrow  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “  literature”'  as  to  be  able  to  say,  without  a 
a  saving  clause,  that  “  what  is  written,  what  is  contributed  to 
thought,  is  not  valuable  in  literature  in  proportion  to  its  intel¬ 
lectual  quality  ”  (p.  386).  Nothing  is  gained,  and  much  is  lost,  by 
the  attempt  to  make  the  History  of  Literature  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  History  of  Style  ;  for  style  being  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
produce  some  effect  of  sentiment,  in  addition  to  the  mere  impart¬ 
ing  of  knowledge,  can  never  be  properly  understood,  or  rightly 
estimated  apart  from  thought  and  subject-matter.  While  what 
is  durably  interesting  to  mankind  in  general  is  not  by  any 
means  solely,  or  even  mainly,  the  manner  in  which  a  writer 
expresses  himself,  but  what  he  has  to  tell  us.  In  other  words, 
the  test  of  style  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
allow  this  narrowing  we  should  soon  arrive  at  some  very  striking 
results ;  we  should  have  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Rusltin  urging  us 
to  place  “  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cats  ”  above  “  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  ” ;  or  we  should  be  forced  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  in 
honouring  the  weak  and  wishy-washy,  but  smooth-worded, 
Cowley  more  highly  than  the  thoughtful,  keen-sighted,  bu.t 
homelier-mannered  Locke. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  somewhat  at  length,  because  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  one  noticeable  blemish  in  a  book  otherwise 
thoughtful,  interesting,  and  well-expressed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gosse  knows  his  subject  thoroughly ;  and  he  writes 
with  good  judgment,  and  much  liveliness  and  precision. 
Moreover,  he  does  constantly  include  in  his  consideration  much 
else  besides  style.  Still  the  narrower  view  will  at  times 
assert  itself ;  and  it  leads  him  into  'giving  us  here  and  there 
descriptions  of  books  which  are  so  incomplete  that  we  learn  little 
of  what  the  book  is  about,  or  whether  it  contains  any  thought  at 
all. 

Having  said  so  much  in  disagreement,  we  have  little  else  but 
praise  to  add.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent.  The  central 
figures,  around  which  the  lesser  writers  are  grouped,  are  well 
chosen  and  well  treated.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  writers  are 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  a  due  proportion  is  preserved  in  the 
space  allotted  to  each.  The  tone  is  moderate,  and  the  judgments 
free  from  exaggeration ;  while  the  connectedness  of  the  book  is 
well  preserved  throughout.  We  might  indeed  dispense  with  a 
few  of  the  “  perhapses  ” ;  and  we  are  apt  to  be  a  little  tired  of  so 
many  people  being  the  best  something  or  other  between  some 
one  and  some  one  else ;  Ave  think  that  Locke’s  style  is  very  much 
undervalued.  We  wonder  a  little  at  Butler’s  “  passion  for 


truth”  (p.276);  and  at  “The  Hermit”  being  called  “a  very 
perfect  piece  of  sententious  narrative  work  ”  (p.  136).  Nor  are 
we  prepared  to  admit  all  that  is  said  about  “  the  healthiness  ”  of 
“  Tom  Jones  ”  (p.  255).  But  most  of  these  things  are  matters  of 
opinion,  in  which  differences  are  not  only  admissible,  but  even 
pleasant  and  stimulative.  We  have  read  Mr.  Gosse’s  book  with 
considerable  interest  and  undeniable  profit ;  and  in  particular  his 
chapters  on  “  The  Novelists  ”  and  “  The  Dawn  of  Naturalism  in 
Poetry”  seem  to  us  very  excellent  bits  of  work.  While,  if  Con¬ 
greve’s  witisa  little  over-admired,  and  Waller’s  influence  on  metre 
a  little  overstated,  the  descriptions  and  estimates  of  the  positions 
occupied  in  literature  by  Dryden  and  Pope  respectively  are 
fresh  and  sound,  and  expressed  with  great  clearness  and  point. 
Altogether  students  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Gosse  for  the  help  and  pleasure  which  his  book  will  give  them. 

In  conclusion  we  have  one  suggestion  to  make.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  very  rightly  not  attempted  to  give  us  in  the  body  of  his 
book  catalogues  of  all  the  works  of  even  the  most  prominent 
writers.  But  would  it  not  be  well  in  a  History  of  Literature  to 
add  an  Appendix  consisting  of  such  a  catalogue— complete,  briefly 
descriptive,  and  dated?  This  would  certainly  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  student ;  while  such  an  Appendix  would  be  the  right 
place  in  which  to  mention  the  very  small  -writers,  such  as  Amory, 
Oldys,  &c.,  the  brief  appearance  of  whose  names  in  the  body  of 
the  book  makes  the  general  story  harder  to  follow,  and  over¬ 
weights  some  of  the  pages. 

Henry  the  Seventh.  By  James  Gairdner.  ( Macmillan .) 

When  a  writer  finds  himself  engaged  in  producing  a  volume 
of  a  series  to  which  Edward  Freeman,  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
John  Morley  are  contributors,  when  he  has  to  follow  such  books 
as  Freeman’s  “  William  the  Conqueror,”  and  Mrs.  Green’s 
“  Henry  II.,”  his  work  must  be  of  a  very  high  standard  if  it 
is  to  avoid  unfavourable  comparison.  But  if  to  give  us  new 
views  and  new  knowledge,  and,  in  Plutarch’s  Avords,  to  “  bring 
together  such  things  as  are  not  commonly  known,  and  lie  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  in  other  men’s  writings,  or  are  found  among 
the  ancient  monuments  and  archives,  not  collecting  mere  useless 
pieces  of  learning,  but  adducing  what  may  make  the  man’s  dispo¬ 
sition  and  habit  of  mind  understood,”  are  the  measure  of  success, 
then  Mr.  Gairdner  may  be  well  satisfied  with  his  “  Henry  VII.” 

Henry’s  appreciation  of  a  character,  and  of  a  situation,  is 
finely  drawn  in  the  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  Irish  lords, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  pretender, 
Lambert  Simnel : — 

“  They  appeared  together  before  the  Council.  He  had  a  long  talk  with 
them  about  their  rebellion,  in  the  end  of  Avhich  he  said  to  them  :  ‘  My 
masters  of  Ireland,  you  will  croA\m  apes  at  length.’  Nor  was  this  all. 
They  were  ordered  to  dine  that  day  in  court,  where  Lambert  Simnel 
waited  upon  them  in  the  character  of  cup-hearer.  This  was  the  most 
galling  indignity  to  which  they  could  have  been  exposed.  ‘  None  would 
have  taken  the  cup  out  of  his  hand,’  says  a  lively  writer  of  the  next 
generation,  ‘  but  bade  the  great  Devil  of  Hell  him  take  before  that  ever 
they  saw  him.’  ” 

And  Ave  could  ill  have  spared  the  quotation  from  an  unknown 
contemporary,  which  so  plainly  gives  the  lie  to  the  exaggerated 
statement  of  Bacon  as  to  his  domestic  tyranny.  The  death  of 
Prince  Arthur  was  a  great  blow  to  Henry,  and  “  when  his  Grace 
understood  that  sorrowful  heavy  tidings,  he  sent  for  the  Queen, 
saying  that  he  and  the  Queen  would  take  the  painful  sorrow's 
together.”  Like  the  brave  woman  she  was,  she  endeavoured  to 
console  him. 

“  Then  the  king  thanked  her  of  her  good  comfort.  After  that  she  was 
departed  and  come  to  her  own  chamber,  natural  and  motherly  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  great  loss  made  her  so  sorrowful  to  the  heart,  that 
those  who  were  about  her  Avere  fain  to  send  for  the  King  to  comfort  her. 
Then  his  Grace  of  true  gentle  faithful  love  in  good  haste  came  and 
relieved  her,  and  showed  her  how  Avise  counsel  she  had  given  him  before. 
And  he  for  his  part  would  thank  God  for  his  son,  and  Avould  she  do  in  like 
wise?” 

Coming  from  a  life  which  had  been  a  continual  struggle,  not  for 
the  crown,  but  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  liberty,  it  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if  the  obsequiousness  of  a  parliament 
which,  by  a  legal  fiction,  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  against  the 
usurper,  and  those  avIio  had  fought  for  him  at  Boswoi'tli,  had 
blinded  Henry  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  tight  hold  of  the 
reins  so  suddenly  thrust  into  his  hand.  But  he  neglected  no  pre¬ 
caution.  An  oath  was  proposed  in  the  Lords,  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  suppressing  of  disorders  in  the  country,  and  it  Avas 
recited  in  the  King’s  presence.  Even  the  marriage  Avith  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  so  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  own  position,  was 
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made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  favour  granted.  And  no  grip 
could  have  been  too  tight ;  for  this  reign  was  one  long  struggle 
with  foreign  Powers,  with  those  kingly  nobles  whose  spirit  had 
survived,  although  the  long  Civil  War  had  drained  their  resources, 
and  with  the  public  discontents  and  uprisings  against  which 
the  oath  mentioned  above  had  been  directed.  Abroad,  his  plans 
were  continually  thwarted,  sometimes  by  his  avowed  enemy  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  more  often  by  his  allies,  the  laggard  in 
love,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  had  no  further  need  of  his  friendship,  proceeded  to  inves¬ 
tigate  “  how  easily  he  could  sustain  the  loss  of  theirs.” 

Ireland  was  •  the  playground  of  agitators,  the  incubator 
wherein  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  were  brought  to 
maturity.  The  encouragement  given  to  Perkin  Warbeck  must 
be  regarded  by  this  light :  — 

“A  true  Prince  of  the  House  of  York  would  have  been  a  more  valuable 
piece  on  the  political  chess-board ;  but  an  impostor  was  a  very  useful 
pawn  that  might  have  been  exchanged  if  successful  for  a  man  of  more 
importance.” 

Yet,  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  the  last  chapter  of  his  reign 
is  called  “  Prosperity  and  Alliances.”  At  home,  with  the  end  of 
it  ceases  the  power  of  the  noble,  and  financially  the  country  is 
left  with  a  balance  which  would  be  represented  by  about 
£'18,000,000  of  our  money.  And  this  was  accumulated  not  by 
oppression  of  the  people,  for  Empson  and  Dudley  had  fleeced 
the  individual,  and  such  money  as  the  nation  had  contributed 
had  been  merely  the  outcome  of  their  own  desire  for  war. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Gairdner  has  written  the  completest  and  most 
succinct  account.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  having  given  so  able 
a  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign,  he  has  not  told  us 
more  of  its  legislation,  of  the  development  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  people.  These  are,  perhaps,  matters  too  large  to  be 
summarised,  and  their  history  still  remains  to  be  told.  But  the 
work  is  such  as  every  student  will  welcome.  Its  details  are 
arranged  as  concisely  and  regularly  as  in  a  chronological  table, 
and  are  above  suspicion  of  want  of  completeness  or  accuracy. 
It  is  not  a  story-book,  and  though  the  chapters  on  Ireland  and 
Perkin  Warbeck  are  deeply  interesting,  its  chief  attraction  will 
always  be  its  severe  attention  to  the  subject  in  hand  rather  than 
the  glamour  with  which  the  subject  is  invested.  But  it  has  its 
bright  moments,  and  as  its  author  says  of  Heimy — 

“It  may  be  that  these  touches  of  humour  were  comparatively  rare,  but 
he  was  always  a  ready  and  pleasing  speaker,  and  it  was  certainly  well 
known  that  at  times  at  least  he  could  be  very  genial.’  ’ 


The  Critical  Period  of  American  History  ( 1783-1789 ).  By  John 
Fiske.  ( Macmillan  Sf  Co.) 

This  thoughtful  and  admirably  written  book  is  a  sketch  of  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  aims  specially,  as  Mr.  Fiske  tells  us,  at  grouping  facts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  their  causal  sequence  ;  and 
it  sets  forth  and  explains  with  great  vividness  and  ability  the 
main  questions  at  issue  during  what  has  rightly  been  called  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  American  people.  In 
1783  the  thirteen  commonwealths,  which  fringed  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  great  continent  from  the  St.  Croix  River  on  the 
north  to  St.  Mary’s  River  on  the  south,  had  managed  to  get  rid 
of  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  when  the  pressure  from 
without  had  been  removed,  they  showed  but  little  inclination  to 
draw  together  into  one  body,  or  to  relinquish  any  part  of  their 
individual  independence  for  the  sake  of  a  common  national  good. 
For  some  years,  indeed,  there  existed  scarcely  any  sentiment  of 
union,  and  in  consequence  of  this  there  Avas  not  only  an  ever¬ 
present  danger  of  anarchy,  but  in  more  than  one  district  out¬ 
breaks  from  time  to  time  actually  occurred,  of  a  very  serious 
character.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Fiske  points  out,  that  the  several 
States  never  enjoyed  complete  sovereignty.  Under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  they  had  been  completely  independent  of  one 
another ;  and  they  Avere  as  sovereign  over  their  own  internal 
affairs  then  as  they  are  to-day.  But  there  never  was  a  time 
when  they  presented  themselves  before  other  nations  as 
sovereign,  or  Avere  recognised  as  such.  In  the  very  act  of 
severing  their  connexion  Avitli  Great  Britain  they  had  entered 
into  some  sort  of  union.  By  the  articles  of  confederation  they 
had  established,  or  sought  to  establish,  a  “league  of  friendship  ” 
between  one  another ;  but  they  had  failed  to  create  a  federal 
government  endowed  with  any  real  sovereignty.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  had  no  military  strength;  it  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  revenue,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  the 


army,  grew  afraid  of  it;  until  at  last  in  June,  1783,  it  Avas 
actually  driven  from  Philadelphia  by  a  band  of  mutinous  soldiers. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Congress  found  itself  Avholly  unable  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  Avith  Great  Britain.  It 
could  not  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  to  British  creditors ;  and 
in  Europe  the  commercial  credit  of  the  Government  steadily 
shrank  and  dwindled  till  it  seemed  likely  to  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  While,  to  make  matters  worse,  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  bitter  persecutions 
broke  out  against  the  Loyalists,  Avho  had  been  solemnly  pi’omised 
complete  indemnity. 

In  1783  Pitt  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  which  Avould 
have  secured  mutual  unconditional  free  trade  between  the 
States  and  Great  Britain;  but  his  measure  was  defeated,  and 
the  regulation  of  commerce  with  America  was  left  to  the  King  in 
Council : — 

“‘Orders  were  forthwith  passed,”  sarcastically  remarks  Mr.  Fiske, 
“  as  if  upon  the  theory  that  America  poor  would  he  a  better  customer 
than  America  rich.”  “The  carrying  trade  to  the  West  .Indies,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  American  indus¬ 
try.  The  men  of  NeAV  England  were  famous  for  seamanship,  and  better 
and  cheaper  ships  could  he  built  in  the  seaports  of  Massachusetts  than 
anywhere  in  Great  Britain.  An  oak  vessel  could  be  built  at  Gloucester 
or  Salem  for  24  dollars  per  ton ;  a  ship  of  live  oak  or  American  cedar 
cost  not  more  than  38  dollars  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  fir  vessels  built 
on  the  Baltic  cost  35  dollars  per  ton,  and  nowhere  in  England,  France,  or 
Holland  could  a  ship  he  made  of  oak  for  less  than  50  dollars  per  ton. 
Often  the  cost  was  as  high  as  60  dollars.  It  Avas  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  before  the  Avar  more  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  afloat  under  the 
British  flag  was  launched  from  American  dockyards.  The  war  had 
violently  deprived  England  of  this  enormous  advantage,  and  now  she 
sought  to  make  the  privation  perpetual,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  confining 
British  trade  to  British  keels,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  height  of 
wisdom  to  impewerish  the  nation  which  she  regarded  as  her  best  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  July,  1783,  an  Order  in  Council  proclaimed  that  henceforth  all 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  must  he 
carried  on  in  British-built  ships,  owned  and  naATigated  by  British  sub¬ 
jects.  A  serious  blow  was  thus  dealt,  not  only  at  American  shipping, 
but  also  at  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  States  and  the 
islands,  which  was  greatly  hampered  by  these  restrictions.” 

In  1785  John  Adams  tried  in  vain  to  negociate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  But  he  could  see  no  escape  from  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  except  in  systematic  reprisal. 
But  any  such  reprisal  Avas  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  for 
the  several  States  imposed  conflicting  duties  on  imported  goods. 
Attempts  were  then  made  to  give  Congress  the  poAver  of  regu¬ 
lating  commerce ;  but  these  proAmd  unsuccessful,  ancl  the  various 
States  began  to  make  commercial  war  upon  one  another.  New 
York  quarrelled  with  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut ;  Connecticut 
with  Pennsylvania  ;  and  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  came  to 
loggerheads  over  the  possession  of  the  Green  Mountain. 

Everything  seemed  drifting  toAvards  anarchy.  And  the  craze 
for  paper  money,  and  later,  in  1786,  the  Shays  insurrection 
added  considerably  to  the  general  distress  and  excitement.  On 
May  14th,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  (to  use  Hamilton’s  words)  of  devising  such  further 
provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union,  and  to  report  to  Congress  such  an  Act  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every 
State,  Avon  Id  effectually  provide  for  the  same.  The  Convention 
sat  for  four  months.  Into  the  details  of  its  proceedings  avc  can¬ 
not  attempt  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  treated  by 
Mr.  Fiske  Avith  admirable  clearness  and  vigour,  and  form  a 
chapter  in  constitutional  history  which  no  student  can  afford 
to  neglect,  and  which,  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  pages,  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  many  novels.  Few  will  be  able  to  lay  down  the 
book  till  Virginia  ratifies  the  Constitution  (on  June  25th,  1788), 
and  the  cause  of  federation  is  safe. 

W e  have  not  attempted  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  this 
valuable  and  delightful  book,  because  the  questions  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  far  too  large  for  the  space  at  our  disposal.  Nor  have 
we,  indeed,  found  anything  of  importance  in  which  we  disagree 
with  Mr.  Fiske,  either  as  to  matter  of  fact  or  matter  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  could  bo  better  than  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  book,  the  mode  of  expression,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Constitutions  of  European  States — and  especially  that  of  Eng¬ 
land — are  made  to  bring  out  and  render  clear  the  particular 
difficulties  of  America.  One  learns  more  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Fiske’s  “  Critical  Period  ”  of  what  is  the  real  value  of  a 
constitution  and  constitutional  government  than  one  does  from 
those  of  many  treatises  of  a  more  general  character — and  one 
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does  this  without  incurring  a  single  moment  of  weariness.  The 
Sixth  Form  of  every  Modern  Side  should  make  use  of  the  book, 
which  contains  only  350  crown  8vo  pages,  and  is  provided  with 
a  capital  index,  and  a  very  useful  table  of  contents.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  not  eyen  Green’s  History  will  be  more  heartily 
enjoyed. 


Modern  Views  of  Electricity.  By  Oliver  ,J.  Lodge,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
(Macmillan  Sf  Go.) — Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  possesses  in  a  marked  and 
high  degree  the  power  of  representing,  by  concrete  appliances, 
the  theories  associated  with  “  the  imponderables.”  As  Faraday 
with  his  tubes  of  force,  Rankine  with  his  waves  and  vortices, 
Clerk  Maxwell  with  his  sources*  cells,  and  sinks,  so  Lodge  with 
his  rings,  wheels,  and  gear,  makes  the  theories  he  expounds  as 
clear  as  day.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  showing  what  are,  he 
shows  what  might  be,  the  mechanical  principles  which  produce 
the  observed  results  of  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Dr. 
Lodge’s  pupils  all  know  that  he  has  quite  a  happy  knack  of 
clearing  up  a  vague  and  misty  statement  by  a  half  facetious  and 
half  serious  analogy,  and  he  here  applies  his  natural  gift  to  dress 
in  a  popular  and  easily  intelligible  form  the  mechanical  theories  of 
Electricity.  He  is  himself  a  patient  and  laborious  experimenter. 
Not  content  with  labouring  in  unexplored  fields,  he  is  constantly 
putting  accepted  theories  to  experimental  tests,  frequently  with 
the  result  of  leading  to  their  modification,  or  exploding  them 
entirely.  He  tells  us  that  “  the  doctrine  propounded  in  his  book 
is  the  ethereal  form  of  energy.”  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  named  respectively  :  1.  Electrostatics,  or  electricity  at 
rest ;  2.  Current  electricity,  or  electricity  in  locomotion ;  3. 

Magnetism,  or  electricity  in  vortex  motion  (forming  whirlpools)  ; 
4.  Radiation,  commonly  called  light,  or  electricity  in  vibration. 
To  the  question,  “  What  is  electricity  ?  ”  the  usual  answer  is, 
“We  only  know  what  it  does;  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.”  Dr. 
Lodge  confesses  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark ;  but 
“not  as  much  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago.”  We  know  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  we  know  energy,  by  its  effects.  In  earlier  theories  of 
electricity,  two  fluids  were  invented,  one  for  positive,  and  the 
other  for  negative  electricity  :  each  kind  of  fluid  repelling  itself 
and  attracting  the  other.  The  fluids  were  useful  to  assist 
the  imagination  and  their  use  was  justified  by  such  facts  as  that 
electricity,  as  an  energy,  has  got  the  property  of  indestructibility; 
it  is  constant  in  quality,  as  can  be  tested  in  various  ways  ;  it 
distributes  itself  as  would  a  fluid  which  had  no  weight,  but 
which  repelled  itself  wTith  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Dr.  Lodge  considers  that  electricity  is  most 
probably  a  form  or  condition  of  the  ether  which  pervades  space, 
capable  of  being  transferred  from  place  to  place,  but  not  of  being 
destroyed.  The  properties  of  the  imagined  ether  have  varied 
with  time.  With  Newton  it  was  an  elastic  medium,  pervading 
all  matter  and  space,  and  conveying  pressures  from  one  place  to 
another.  0.  Maxwell’s  ether  is  a  viscous  substance,  formed 
into  cells.  The  mor’e  modern  ether  is  a  continuous  fluid,  the 
whirlpools  of  which  constitute  the  atoms  of  ordinary  matter. 
Dr.  Lodge’s  ether  does  not  oppose  the  passage  of  material  bodies; 
but  only  of  electricity.  Conductors  afford  no  resistance  to 
electricity,  and  therefore  are  gaps  or  holes  in  that  medium. 
Magnetic  effects  are  looked  upon  as  due  to  vortices  or  whirlpools 
in  the  ether,  or  in  matter  around  the  lines  of  force  as  axes.  Dr. 
Lodge  accounts  for  an  electric  current  by  vortex  rings  generated 
in  a  dielectric  about  a  wire,  the  surface  of  which  acts  as  a  slide 
on  which  the  rings  can  move  with  very  slight  resistance.  On 
this  curious  hypothesis  Dr.  Lodge  accounts  for  the  heating  and 
other  effects  of  the  current.  The  mechanical  models,  which  Dr. 
Lodge  has  devised  to  exhibit  the  electrical  and  magnetic  actions 
of  the  ether,  are  described  in  his  own  fashion.  An  Appendix 
gives  a  number  of  equations  referring  to  the  latest  developments 
of  the  mathematical  theory,  and  to  magnetic  and  electric  units. 
The  book  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  original  and  most  sugges¬ 
tive  books  for  thinking  workers  in  this  subject,  which  the  last  few 
years  have  pi’oduced. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  Geo .  G.  Chisholm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Fell oio  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  ( Longmans ,  Green,  S)'  Co.) — This  book  is  so  far  in 
advance  of  other  books  recently  published  with  similar  titles, 
some  of  them  excellent  in  their  way,  that  we  must  conclude  that 
the  highest  excellence  is  not  yet  attained.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  best  Geography  for  schools  was  a  compilation  of  extracts 
from  Malte-Brun,  and  similar  sources  ;  but  we  have  made  some 
progress  since  then,  as  a  comparison  of  the  book  before  us  with 
Cornwall’s  Geography  will  show.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 


imparting  what  Mr.  Goschen  calls  “  an  intellectual  interest  ”  to 
the  study  of  the  geographical  facts  relating  to  commerce.  He 
informs  us  that — 

“in  writing  the  book  he  has  had  threo  classes  chiefly  in  view — first, 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  impart  additional  zest  to  their  lessons  in 
geography  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce  ;  secondly,  pupils  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges  that  are  now  devoting  increased  attention  to 
commercial  education ;  and  thirdly,  those  entering  on  commercial  life, 
who  take  a  sufficiently  intelligent  interest  in  their  business  to  make  their 
private  studies  bear  on  their  daily  pursuits.” 

The  contents  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads— I. 
General  facts  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange  of  commodities.  (2)  Commodities  dependent  directly 
or  indirectly  on  climate.  (3)  Products  of  fisheries.  (4)  Mineral 
products.  (5)  Manufactured  articles  in  which  various  materials 
are  used.  II.  Countries  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  of 
America,  of  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.  III.  Appendix  of 
statistics.  The  sections  under  the  head  of  commodities  form  a 
commentary  on  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions.  It  is 
this  publication  that  is  frequently  referred  to  as  simply  the 
“  Annual  Statement,”  or  the  “  Annual  Statement  of  British 
Trade.”  In  this  commentary  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading- 
processes  of  manufacture  has  been  given,  as  these  processes  have 
often  an  important  bearing  on  the  geographical  description  of 
industry.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  intelligent  interest  in  trade 
without  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  why  certain  commodities 
are  produced  and  exchanged  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  the 
explanation  of  this  involves  the  knowledge  of  manufacturing- 
processes.  Commodities  depending  directly  or  indirectly  on 
climate  are  arranged  under  the  heads,  “  Products  of  the  Tem¬ 
perate  Zone,  Sub-Tropical  and  Tropical  Products.”  There  are  29 
maps  in  the  book,  16  of  which  contain  railways.  These  railway 
maps  serve  two  purposes.  Those  of  the  parts  of  Europe  where 
railways  are  abundant  show  the  interruption  to  communication 
caused  by  mountain  ranges.  Those  of  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
railways  are  still  few  show  the  lines  along  which  traffic  is  already 
promoted  by  this  means  of  communication,  and  the  routes  by 
which  it  is  expected  that  traffic  is  most  likely  to  be  developed  in 
the  future  by  railway  construction.  We  have  probably  said 
enough  to  justify  the  remark  that  the  work  possesses  the 
intellectual  interest  above  referred  to. 

Blackie’s  Modern  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Information.  A 
Handy  Booh  of  reference  on  all  subjects  and  for  all  readers.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

( Blaclcie  and  Son.) — The  aim  of  this  Cyclopedia  is  described  in 
the  Preface  as  “to  provide  a  convenient  work  of  reference  for 
readers  of  all  classes — comprehensive  in  scope,  handy  in  size, 
moderate  in  price,  and  generally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
While  matters  that  belong  to  ancient  times  are  by  no  means 
neglected,  attention  is  more  especially  given — as  the  title  of  the 
book  suggests — to  those  which  pertain  to  the  present  day  and  to 
the  modern  world.”  The  editor,  Dr.  Charles  Annandale,  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Imperial  Eictionary,  and  in 
his  hands  accuracy  is  certain.  The  three  characteristic  features 
of  the  work  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following: — (1)  The  volumes 
are  convenient  iu  size,  and  although  they  are  far  from  cumber¬ 
some,  the  type  is  not  microscopic.  (2)  The  articles  are  written 
tersely;  but  clearly,  and  with  a  common-sense  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  information  which  inquirers  look  for.  They  are  always 
readable,  and  often  suggestive.  (3)  The  illusti’ations  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  often  teach  more  than  a  page  of  print  would,  although 
we  must  confess  that  they  sometimes  seem  to  us  to  occur  where 
they  are  not  particularly  wanted,  and  sometimes  do  not  appear 
where  they  are  much  needed.  Why  should  there  be  portraits  of 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  of  Bacon,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
but  not  of  the  Alexanders,  of  Joseph  Addison,  or  of  Jane  Austin? 
Scarcely  a  page  but  contains  information  which  corrects  common 
or  popular  misuse  of  words.  For  instance,  opening  the  book  at 
random,  at  page  40,  we  fall  upon  the  following : — 

“  Advocatus  Diaboli  (Devil’s  advocate),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  functionary  who,  when  a  deceased  person  is  proposed  for  canonization, 
brings  forward  and  insists  upon  all  the  weak  points  of  the  character  and 
life  of  the  deceased,  endeavoui'ing  to  show  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  saint¬ 
hood.  The  opposite  side  is  taken  by  the  Advocatus  Dei,  God’s  advocate.” 

Thus,  the  common  notion  that  the  Advocatus  Diaboli,  like  the 
Queen’s  Proctor,  interferes  to  save  the  wickod  one  from  the  just 
penalty  of  liis  misdeeds,  is  erroneous.  Wo  have  only  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  compared  the  third  of  these  volumes 
with  the  first  and  second,  and  observe  no  falling  oft'  in  the  care 
bestowed  on  them. 
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Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  Edward  Aveling,  E.Sc.  ( Chapman  $ 
Hall.) — Most  intending  candidates  for  London  Matriculation  -will  be 
aware  that  the  new  regulations  affecting  the  science  subjects  have  been 
in  force  since  last  June.  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  have  been 
replaced  by  Mechanics,  which  is  compulsory,  and  Chemistry,  Light  and 
Heat,  or  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  To 
meet  these  new  requirements,  Dr.  Aveling  has  prepared  a  series  of  text¬ 
books  on  the  specified  subjects,  of  which  the  book  before  us  is  one.  The 
book  is  of  necessity  planned  on  examination  lines ;  and  although  the 
author  hopes  “  that  the  matter  and  method  may  be  of  service  in  the 
introduction  of  students  generally  to  the  subjects  considered,”  we  could 
hardly  recommend  it  to  those  who  do  not  require  it  for  examination 
purposes.  However,  it  covers  the  complete  syllabus,  and  gives  accurate, 
though  often  scanty  information.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  “  Examples 
on  Formulae,”  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  service  to  students, 
although  the  title  is  rather  suggestive  of  cramming.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  throughout,  and  although  it  is  more  an  epitome  of  the  chief 
laws  and  experiments  than  a  text-book,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 
service  to  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

Heat  and  Light.  By  Edward  Aveling,  E.Sc.  ( Chapman  §  Hall.) — 
This  is  another  text-book  of  the  series  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
notice,  and  follows  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same 
bare  outline,  the  explanations  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  various 
data  generally  including  no  suggestion  whatever  as  to  the  difficulties  and 
corrections.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on 
the  composition  of  white  light  and  the  spectrum.  The  merest  outline  of 
the  subject  is  given,  and  there  are  one  or  two  obvious  slips.  For  instance, 
on  page  165,  the  electric  light  and  lime-light  are  quoted  as  examples  of 
monochromatic  light,  and  again  on  page  166  it  is  stated  that  “glowing 
gases  yield  spectra  with  dark  lines.”  Like  its  predecessor,  the  book 
contains  numerous  examples  and  illustrations. 

New  General  Atlas  of  the  World:  containing  all  the  Latest  Geographical 
Biscoveries,  with  General  Eescription,  Gazetteer,  and  Alphabetical  Lndex. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  (G.  W.  Bacon  $  Co.) — This  is  an 
atlas  for  reference  rather  than  for  ordinary  school  use.  Although  the 
■maps  are  very  full  indeed  of  names  they  are  clear  and  distinct.  They  are 
not  of  the  kind  intended  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  country,  showing 
where  are  mountains  and  valleys,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
tithe  of  the  names  with  anything  like  the  distinctness  in  the  modern 
pictorial  maps.  These  are,  in  every  respect,  definite  and  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Roads  and  railroads  are  very  distinctly  shown  in  all  the  maps,  and 
even  in  England  all  railway  stations,  excepting  those  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  towns,  are  named.  Maps  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  are  given 
in  the  corners  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  maps.  There  are  altogether 
fifty-five  of  these  supplementary  maps  of  cities  and  ports,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  their  size,  they  are  marvels  of  distinctness.  The  only  serious 
inaccuracy  we  have  been  able  to  discover  is  in  the  astronomical  diagram 
at  the  beginning  ■  in  this  the  number  which  used  to  be  given  as  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  a  number  now  known  to  be  too  large 
by  two-and-a-half  million  miles,  is  here  retained,  and  as  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  calculation  of  the  distances  of  the  other  planets  from  the  sun  these 
also  are  much  too  great.  The  book  is  well  bound,  and  the  maps  are 
preceded  by  a  useful  dissertation,  entitled  a  “  General  View  of  the 
World,”  a  Gazetteer  of  Towns,  and  a  complete  Index  alphabetically 
arranged.  We  know  of  no  more  convenient  or  complete  atlas  for  refer¬ 
ence  at  the  price  (10s.  6d.). 

Euripides  :  Lpliigenia  among  the  Tanrians.  By  Lsaac  Flagg.  ( Ginn  § 
Co.) — This  is  a  volume  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  authors  edited 
under  the  supervision  of  Professors  J.  W.  White  and  T.  D.  Seymour. 
Those  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  glaring  blunder  Eukipedes  with 
which  the  binder  has  embellished  the  side  and  back  of  the  volume  will 
find  in  it  an  excellent  edition  of  what  is  justly  called  “  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  dramas,  and  especially  -well  fitted,  with  its  spirited  adventure, 
thrilling  suspense,  and  delightful  happy  ending,  to  captivate  the  minds  of 
young  and  ingenuous  readers.”  The  introduction  of  over  fifty  pages 
deals  very  fully  with  the  subject-matter,  structure,  and  metres  of  the  play. 
The  commentary  under  the  text  is  entirely  explanatory,  but  there  is  a 
short  critical  Appendix  in  which  the  chief  derivations  from  IMS.  authority 
are  pointed  out.  On  p.  87  is  an  unfortunate  misprint  of  Lyaeo  for 
Lycaeo  in  a  quotation  from  Hor.  Carm  L.  17,  but  the  volume  generally 
is  accurately  as  well  as  handsomely  printed.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  series 
that  a  copy  of  the  text  only,  printed  in  very  large  clear  type,  and  with 
broad  margins,  is  presented  with  each  copy  of  the  complete  work. 

Outlines  of  Mcdiceval  and  Modern  History.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.M. 
( Ginn  $  Co.) — The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  History  has  been  to  blend  in 
a  single  narrative,  clear,  continuous,  and  attractive,  some  account  of 
the  social,  political,  literary,  intellectual,  and  religious  developments  of 
the  peoples  of  medifeval  and  modern  times — to  give  in  simple  outline  the 
story  of  civilization  since  the  meeting,  in  the  fifth  century,  of  Latin  and 
Teuton  upon  the  soil  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Events  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  gathered  under  reigns  or  dynasties,  the  principles  of 
grouping  being  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  recent  occurrences,  and  the  student  is  led  up  to  the  Egyptian 
War  of  1885.  The  work  is  embellished  with  progressive  historical  maps. 
On  the  whole,  although  for  examination  purposes  exclusively  the  book  fs 


hardly  fitted,  still  it  affords  an  admirable  course  of  historical  reading  for 
students  who  are  not  bound  down  to  our  examination  system. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare' s  Play  of  Hamlet.  By  T.  Buff  Barnett,  B.A. 
[Bell  Sons.) — Although  this  work  covers  only  100  pages,  it  contains 
all  the  student  is  likely  to  require  in  the  study  of  the  play : — Intro¬ 
duction  ;  Date  and  Source  of  the  Play ;  The  Unities  ;  The  Masque  ; 
Folios  and  Quartos ;  Summary  of  the  Play,  scene  by  scene ;  Notes, 
Etymological  and  Explanatory ;  Prosody  and  Scansion ;  Various 
Readings;  Puns;  Anachronisms;  Grammar  Notes;  Alliteration;  Allu¬ 
sions;  Familiar  Quotations ;  Simile  and  Metaphor  ;  Doublets;  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers.  Upon  the  etymological  part  of  the  notes,  Mr.  Barnett  has 
bestowed  special  attention.  Not  a  word  of  real  value  has  he  overlooked. 
Every  derivation — and  they  are  far  from  scant  in  number — has  been 
verified  in  Skeat.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  style  in  which  words  are 
dealt  with,  we  have  selected  the  following  at  random: — “Orchard, 
garden.  O.E.  ort-geard.  Ort,  herbs,  vegetables  ;  and  geard,  a  yard.  A 
yard  is  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground.  In  Scotland  a  garden  is  still  called  a 
yard,  cf.  ‘churchyard.’  The  Lat.  hortus  is  cogn.  with  geard  or  yard,  not 
with  ort,  another  form  of  which  is  wort.” 

The  Empire  :  Royal  England  Readers.  ( Nelson  §  Son.) — This  Reader,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  consists  not  of  a  number  of  detached 
subjects,  but  a  single  one — the  British  Empire  from  the  time  of  the 
Britons  to  the  Jubilee  year.  The  matter  is  clearly  arranged,  and  is  so 
divided  as  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  successively  to  the  religious, 
social,  and  constitutional  aspects  of  each  period.  The  paragraphs  on 
constitutional  history  are,  however,  occasionally  inaccurate.  For 
instance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  defined  as  a  writ  to  a  keeper  of  a  prison 
requiring  him  to  produce  the  prisoner  for  trial.  The  little  girl  whom  by 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Dr.  Barnardo  was  lately  required  to  produce  was 
scarcely  a  prisoner  for  trial.  Again,  in  the  paragraph  on  the  National 
Debt  it  is  stated  that  it  began  with  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  in  1693.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  National  Debt  began  in  1672,  on  the  closing  of 
the  Exchequer  by  order  of  Charles  II.  and  his  Cabal  Ministry.  About  a 
million  and  a  half  had  been  advanced  to  the  Government  by  the  London 
goldsmiths,  who  in  l'eturn  received  assignments  of  the  revenue.  At  the 
accession  of  William  the  interest  on  this  was  paid,  but  the  principal 
remained  to  become  the  foundation  of  our  National  Debt.  Statements  on 
such  matters,  not  absolutely  correct,  are  very  numerous.  An  Appendix 
contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  England,  and  an  account  of 
our  colonies  and  constitution.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  a  feature  is 
the  large  number  of  good  portraits  of  kings  and  statesmen. 

General  Geography .  By  Hugh  R.  Mill.  ( Macmillan .) — For  a  book 
which  professes  to  be  elementary,  this  Geography  is  exceedingly  well 
filled  with  information.  The  first  three  chapters  describe  the  general 
principles  upon  which  geography  depends,  and  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  continents.  Instead  of  dry  lists  of  mountains, 
plains,  and  rivers,  the  natural  features  of  each  continent  are  first  de¬ 
scribed  in  narrative  form.  A  good  feature  is  the  citation  of  such  portions 
of  a  nation’s  history  as  have  led  to  its  existing  people  and  its  territorial 
boundaries.  In  effect  the  book  is  interesting  and  complete. 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  par  Alexandre  Bumas.  By  F.  C.  Simichrast. 
( Ginn  <j-  Go.)— This ’edition  is  a  condensation  of  the  original  novel.  Too 
frequent  filling-out  and  passages  of  doubtful  morality  have  proved  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  Dumas’  novels  for  school  use.  In 
this  edition,  while  the  main  features  of  the  story,  the  brilliant  descrip¬ 
tions,  the  characteristic  dialogue,  and  the  captivating  rush  of  adven¬ 
tures  are  left  untouched,  all  objectionable  passages  are  excised,  and  the 
volume  brought  within  such  limits  of  length  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
used  as  a  text-book.  At  the  same  time  the  original  division  into  chapters 
has  been  preserved.  All  difficult  passages  and  allusions  are  explained  in 
the  notes.  There  are  also  brief  notices  of  the  principal  historical  per¬ 
sonages  and  places  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  book 
is  well  bound  and  well  printed,  and  its  appearance  is  pleasing  in  every 
respect. 

Andocides  de  Mysteriis  and  de  Reditu.  By  E.  C.  Mar  chant,  B.A.  ( Riving - 
tons.) — The  author  has  prepared  this  edition  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the 
number  of  the  readers  of  Andocides.  In  this  country  Andocides  has  been 
strangely  neglected,  although  he  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  example 
of  colloquial  Attic,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  by  admirers  of  Greek  idiom 
side  by  side  with  Aristophanes.  The  work  contains  a  life  of  Andocides 
and  introductions  to  both  speeches,  texts,  and  notes,  which  clearly 
explain  the  technical  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  also  an  Appendix 
on  the  connexion  of  Andocides  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae. 

The  Century  Reading  Sheets.  ( Blackie  $  Son.) — The  sixteen  sheets  are 
arranged  in  progressive  order,  and  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  youngest 
of  pupils.  The}r  are  very  durable,  being  printed  on  parchment-paper 
and  suspended  from  a  wooden  rod.  The  printing  is  in  the  clearest  of 
types,  and  is  very  effective. 

(i.)  Cursive  Shorthand,  (ii.)  Reading  Practice  in  Cursive  Shorthand,  and  A 
Primer.  By  Hugh  L.  Callendar  ,M.A.  ( C.J .  Clay  $  Sons.) — We  have  so  often 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  having  an  universal  system  of  shorthand, 
and  we  have  recognized  so  fully  the  excellence  of  Pitman’s  system,  that 
we  cannot  approve  of  the  present  epidemic  of  shorthand  systems,  which 
so  often,  in  correcting  some  defect  in  Pitman,  render  themselves  wholly 
unpractical.  It  may  be  an  advantage,  as  the  author  of  “  Cursive  Short¬ 
hand”  claims,  to  have  shorthand  symbols  of  the  same  nature  as  longhand 
characters,  but  this  does  not  console  us  for  the  exceedingly  lengthy 
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combinations  in  which  this  involves  us  ;  and  whatever  method  may  he 
adopted  of  putting  in  the  vowels,  none  seems  to  us  so  good  as  that  which, 
as  in  Pitman’s  Keportorial  Shorthand,  leaves  them  out  altogether. 

The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With 
Life  and  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  lvens.  [ John  Hey  wood.) — This 
unpretentious  little  hook  forms  one  of  John  Heywood’s  twopenny  series 
of  School  Classics.  It  contains  brief  notes  on  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  a 
very  well  printed  version  of  “  The  Traveller  ”  and  “The  Deserted  Village,” 
and  notes  appended  to  each  poem.  The  notes  are,  on  the  whole,  usefully 
explanatory,  hut  occasionally  they  drop  into  unnecessary  and  useless 
criticism:  e.g.,  “an  exquisitely  beautiful  line.”  Surely  it  would  ho 
better  in  such  instances  to  point  out  its  beauty  in  simple  language,  and 
leave  the  conclusion  to  the  reader.  Again,  laboured  -mole  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  “  mound,  or  dyke.”  The  editor  in  such  instances  should 
explain  why  the  adjective  laboured  is  employed. 

La  Societd  Frangaise  au  Dix-septieme  Siecle.  By  T.  F.  Crane,  A.M. 
[G.  P.  Putnam'1  s  Sons.) — We  have  in  this  work  a  picture  of  a  period  in 
social  history,  and  an  account  of  those  great  social  influences  that  modi¬ 
fied  manners  and  affected  literature.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet,  to  the  question  of  the  education  of 
women,  and  to  the  art  of  conversation.  It  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  main 
currents  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  makes  it 
possible  for  students  to  enjoy  Moliere’s  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  Femmes 
Savantes,  works  which  satirise  the  society  of  the  seventeenth  century . 

Grammar  of  French  Business  Language.  By  Ed.  E.  Whitfield.  [ Eachettc 

Co.) — A  work  which  declares  itself  exclusively  intended  for  commercial 
students.  Its  exercises  and  sentences  for  translation  arc  drawn  from 
correspondence  or  from  market  reports.  A  distinctive  feature  is  that 
the  notes  after  each  chapter  give  hints  as  to  pronunciation.  Concise 
French,  by  the  same  author,  contains  extracts  which  are  supplementary  to 
those  contained  in  the  preceding  work. 

Explanatory  Notes  of  Shakespeare' s  Tempest.  By  0.  Cooper.  ( Heywoocl .) 
— These  notes  are  arranged  especially  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for 
public  examinations,  are  clearly  tabulated,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Theatre  de  la  Jeunesse.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  [ Longmans  Co.) — These 
little  French  plays  are  for  the  use  of  young  students  in  French.  With¬ 
out  being  difficult  they  contain  a  large  number  of  idiomatic  French 
expressions,  and  are  interesting  enough  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
who  study  them. 

A  Prose  Translation  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  At, acid  of  Vergil.  By  IT. 
T.  Dufton,  B.A.  ( Berryman  $  Sons.) — The  translator  wishes  his  work  to 
serve  as  a  “  dictionary,”  or  book  of  reference,  for  those  students  who  read 
Vergil  of  choice,  or  for  such  as  are  in  for  examination,  by  helping  them, 
without  unnecessary  trouble,  to  a  suitable  word  for  translation  and  to  the 
general  meaning.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  words, 
and  on  the  wffiole  the  book,  though  literal,  is  yet  readable  and  correct. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  [Blackwood .)— This  series  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  text-books  which  contain  information  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  requires  initiation  into  the  practical  use  of  nouns  and 
verbs  in  a  sentence,  and  to  that  which  has  mastered  all  the  ordinary  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  parsing  and  analysis.  The  examples  consist  largely  of  verse, 
which  is  regarded  as  superior  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  pupil. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  [ Williams  §  Norgate.) — This  is  a  convenient 
pocket  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  after  Vander  Hooght.  No  notes  of 
any  kind  are  supplied. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Spines’ s  admir¬ 
able  little  Text-Book  of  Political  Economy,  published  by  Messrs.  Kivington, 
has  been  called  for. 

Fllustrations  of  the  Creed.  By  Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  [ Rivingtons .) 
— We  heartily  thank  the  gifted  Principal  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford,  for  this  handbook  on  the  Creed.  The  various  chapters  were 
originally  given,  at  least  in  substance,  to  a  class  of  young  lady  students 
at  Oxford  three  years  ago.  The  exposition  is  largely  based  on  Pearson’s 
monumental  work,  but  in  every  address  may  be  noted  original  and 
happy  illustrations  of  the  great  truths  under  review.  We  have  been 
struck  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  arguments  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God  are  presented  in  the  comparatively  long  section  devoted  to 
this  subject  ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  dealing  with  the  so-called  “  separa¬ 
tists”  and  “schism,”  the  whole  of  the  volume  commands  our  warm 
approval. 

Reporting  Hints  and  Practice.  By  Alfred  Bacon.  (Lsaac  Pitman.)  — 
During  the  last  few  months  there  have  appeared  in  “  Pitman’s  Phonetic 
Journal  ”  a  series  of  articles  which  contain  hints  to  reporters  as  to 
the  method  of  summarising  speeches,  of  writing  descriptive  reports,  and 
of  reporting  such  lectures  as  involve  the  use  of  technical  expressions. 
These  are  now  collated  in  book  form,  and  under  each  heading  an 
example  is  given  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  write. 
The  extracts  are  all  strictly  to  the  point,  and  no  information  is  given 
which  will  not  be  useful. 

“  The  Chimes  "  and“A  Christmas  Carol ”  in  Shorthand.  [Lsaac  Pitman.)  — 
This  is  another  of  the  now  large  number  of  well-known  English  works 
printed  in  Pitman’s  shorthand.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  clearness 
of  type  and  freedom  from  error  this  publication  is  no  way  behind  its 
predecessors. 

J{cy  to  Todhunter's  Integral  Calculus.  By  11.  St.  J.  Hunter,  M.A. 
[Macmillan.) — There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  practical  utility  to  the  private 


student  of  a  key  to  an  important  work.  But  though  it  supplies  him — if 
it  is  as  well  constructed  as  the  present  work — with  the  shortest  and  clearest 
ways  of  working  out  examples,  it  puts  a  premium  upon  that  lack  of  energy 
which  runs  for  assistance  before  it  has  given  full  attention  to  a  difficulty, 
and  it  puts  an  end  to  the  keen  joy  which  the  student  finds  in  annotating 
an  example  himself  with  its  ready  solution.  However,  one  cannot  have 
everything,  and  so  we  must  thank  Mr.  Hunter  for  what  is,  at  least,  a  very 
good  specimen  of  its  class. 

Chamisso.  Peter  SchlemihVs  Wundersamc  Geschichtc.  Edited  by  Emma 
S.  Buchheim.  [Clarendon  Press.) — Miss  Buchhcim  has  prepared  a  very 
satisfactory  edition  of  Chamisso’s  simple  and  familiar  story  of  the 
“  Shadowless  Man.”  The  book  is  very  suitable  for  a  student  of  German 
in  his  first  or  second  year,  who  has  made  fair  progress  with  grammar  and 
exorcises.  The  notes  are  ample,  and,  with  the  Index,  render  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  assistance  to  an  industrious  reader.  But  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  book  is  admirably  calculated  to  smooth  the  path  of 
those  who  use  it,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  whilst 
economising  both  time  and  trouble. 

Taciti  Annalium ,  Lib.  XIV.  By  J.  R.  Worthington.  [Longmans.) — 
Mr.  Worthington  intends  this  edition  chiefly  for  the  use  of  candidates 
for  the  Pass  degree  examination  at  Dublin,  but  apparently  hopes  that  it 
may  also  find  its  way  into  the  public  schools.  The  notes  arc  a  hasty  and 
perfunctory  piece  of  work,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  very  useful  to 
either  class  of  students.  Many  of  them,  from  carelessness  of  expression 
and  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  use  of  type,  are  scarcely  intelligible  until 
the  text  has  been  previously  mastered.  Others  consist  of  the  principal 
parts  of  verbs  occurring  in  the  text,  as — “  Provoluta :  Pf.  pass.  p.  of 
provolvo,  -volvi,  -volutum,  3.”  The  edition  is  said  to  be  “  taken  from 
the  text  of  the  highest  authorities.” 

Ovid:  Tristia,  Book  LLP.  By  S.  G.  Owen.  [Clarendon  Press.) — 
Candidates  for  the  January  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University 
of  London  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this  excellent 
edition,  in  which  Mr.  Owen  places  before  them  the  results  of  his  Ovidian 
studies  in  a  text  hitherto,  we  believe,  unedited  in  England.  The 
admirable  notes,  which  are  entirely  explanatory,  the  text  being  simply 
reprinted  from  Mr.  Owen’s  recently  published  critical  edition,  are 
expressed  with  a  skilful  clearness  which  makes  them  available  to  any 
schoolboy,  while  in  spite  of  their  moderate  compass  there  are  very  few 
schoolmasters  who  will  not  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  We  notice 
one  slip  in  the  note  at  p.  43  on  the  use  in  the  Augustan  poets  of  the  oblique 
cases  of  is,  where  the  reference  under  cius,  “xix.  29,  240,”  should  follow 
another  reference  to  the  Hcroides  under  co. 

Horace:  Odes  I.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Book  IF.  [Bell  §  Sons.) — In 
these  instalments  of  a  handy  Lower  Form  series,  the  text  and  notes  aro 
taken  from  the  well-known  editions  of  Long  and  Macleane,  the  new 
features  being  vocabularies  compiled  respectively  by  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Dennis  and  W.  F.  E.  Shillcto.  Much  care  has  evidently  been  bestowed 
upon  these,  and  they  will  no  doubt  prove  very  useful.  Each  volume 
supplies  a  term’s  reading  in  a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

The  Royal  England  Reader,  Standard  VI.  [Nelson.) — Instead  of  a 
number  of  heterogeneous  extracts,  the  compilers  have  divided  into  sixty 
lessons  a  single  subject — the  History  of  the  British  People  since  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns.  An  Appendix  contains  historical  tables  and  lists. 
The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  is  illustrated  throughout. 

The  French  Participles.  By  Henry  Attcwell.  [Hachette.) — The  parti¬ 
ciple  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  student,  and  we  have  here 
a  successful  attempt  to  place  before  him  its  chief  difficulties  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  a  concise  form. 

Edmond  About,  Recits  et  Nouvcllcs.  Edited  by  A.  P.  Huguenet. 
[Hachette.) — From  About’s  Souvenirs  et  Nouvelles  M.  Huguenet  has 
taken  five  extracts.  These  sketches  widely  differing  in  character  introduce 
un  unusual  number  of  words  and  expressions,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  adequate  idea  of  the  author’s  style.  A 
sufficient  vocabulary  and  notes  of  more  than  ordinary  completeness  arc 
appended. 

Scott’s  Marmion.  By  Thomas  Bayne.  [Clarendon  Press.) — We  have  in 
the  editor’s  Preface  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  poet’s  home  at 
Ashestiel  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirk¬ 
shire,  his  composition  of  “Marmion,”  its  characteristics,  and  the  criticisms 
which  it  met  with.  The  notes  on  the  text  are  concise  and  to  the  point, 
more  especially  in  those  relating  to  persons  who  are  mentioned  by  Scott 
in  the  poem. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  Arthur  Win.  Poyser,  M.A.  [Longmans 
$  Co.) — This  is  an  elementary  book  intended  for  beginners  and  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  South  Kensington  Examinations.  There  are  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  exercises,  and  numerical  examples.  Different  types  have  been 
used  throughout  with  much  effect.  The  book  is  sure  to  be  of  value  to 
students  who  are  reading  magnetism  and  electricity  for  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

Lust  und  Lehre.  By  Otto  Schlapp.  [Hachette  Co.) — A  progressive 
reading  book  in  German  for  students  who  have  gone  through  the  acci¬ 
dence,  and  are  familiar  with  the  general  outline  of  the  syntax.  There 
are  notes  on  the  text,  and  also  a  vocabulary. 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Trades.  [W.  §  A.  K.  Johnston.)—  Six  very 
pretty  plates  form  the  first  series  of  “  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Trades  ”  : 
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The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Bakers,  a  view  of  a  bakery  in  full  working'  order, 
with  a  dozen  persons  busily  engaged ;  The  Smiths,  going  through  the 
“  Anvil  Chorus  ”  (we  miss  the  children  though  in  this  plate:  we  thought 
they  were  a  recognized  institution  at  the  door  of  a  forge)  ;  The 
Carpenter’s  Shop,  large  and  airy,  with  a  “  Bogie  ”  in  the  background ; 
The  Shoemakers,  with  shoes  in  their  various  stages  of  completion  at 
their  feet;  The  Tailors;  and  the  Builders.  The  description  at  the  foot  of 
each  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  very  limited  space.  The 
plates  are  well  mounted  and  varnished ;  altogether  they  present  a 
pleasing  aspect,  and  should  be  found  on  all  school  walls. 

Modem  Atlas  of  the  World,  (lluddiman  Johnston  %  Co.) — We-  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  more  complete  atlas  at  the  price  at  which  this  is 
issued  (one  shilling).  As  many  as  eighty-eight  maps,  large  and  small, 
are  included,  and  wc  notice  that  astronomical  and  physical  maps  find  a 
place.  The  whole  seems  corrected  up  to  date,  and  some  of  the  maps, 
such  as  those  of  N.  Egypt,  New  Guinea,  and  the  British  W.  African 
Possessions,  arc  specially  interesting  on  account  of  recent  events  or 
disputes.  Wc  could  wish  that  a  stronger  cover  were  provided,  even 
though  the  price  had  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  additional  cost. 

Arithmetical  Reviews.  By  J.  Ij.  Patterson,  B.Sc.  (Ginn  §  Co.) — This 
little  book  of  twenty-six  pages  contain  a  large  number  of  examples  in  the 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic.  Numerous  hints  for  solution  are  supplied, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  dealing  with  interest  and  discount,  new  methods 
of  working  are  indicated.  For  use  in  England  the  money  problems  will 
need  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  English  currency. 

Euripides,  Hecuba.  By  Cecil  II.  Russell,  M.A.  (Clarendon  Press.) — 
The  introduction  to  this  edition  is  ably  written.  In  a  few  words  Mr. 
Bussell  gives  us  a  clear  account  of  the  Legend  of  the  Hecuba,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  play  and  its  scenic  arrangements.  The  analysis  of 
the  play,  too,  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  text  is  well  printed,  in 
large  and  distinct  type,  and  the  lines  are  by  no  means  crowded.  The 
notes  are  more  of  an  elementary  character  than  is  usually  found  in 
editions  of  Greek  plays. 

Wo  note  that  Cassell’s  National  Library  is  again  enriched  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  valuable  copyright  work.  Professor  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave  has  followed  the  good  example  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  Mr. 
T.  Woolner,  and^Mr.  Aubrey  de  Ycre,  and  presented  the  publishers  with 
his  Visions  of  England  to  appear  as  one  of  the  weekly  volumes  in  Prof. 
Henry  Morley’s  popular  series.  The  Visions  consist  of  a  number  of 
separate  poems,  dealing  with  the  most  notable  events  in  our  national 
history ;  young  and  old  will  be  stirred  in  spirit  as  they  read  them,  and 
will  be  constrained  to  thank  the  gifted  author  for  bringing  the  work  of 
his  genius  within  reach  of  the  poorest. 

New  Editions. 

Livy,  Book  V.  By  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.,  and_  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A. 
(Clarendon  Press.) — This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition  of 
Books  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  The  only  difference  which  we  notice  between 
this  and  the  former  edition  of  the  three  books  is  the  omission  of  the 
text  of  Books  VI.  and  VII.,  and  the  notes  thereupon  ;  for  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  the  Excursus  on  Livy’s  Latin,  and  the  Index  are  unaltered,  and  all 
references  that  are  given  in  these  are  to  the  complete  edition. 

Livy,  Book  XXL.  By  M.  T.  Latham,  M.A.  ( Clarendon  Press.) — This 
bookisan  excerpt  from  the  second  edition  of  Books  XXI.-NXIII.,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  modification  that  has  been  made  in  the  preliminary 
matter  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  single  book.  In  this  respect  it  is  far 
more  useful  than  the  preceding,  for  the  references  in  the  Excursus  on 
Livy’s  Latin  are  to  Book  XXI.  only.  There  is  a  Map  of  the  Trebia 
explaining  the  view  the  author  has  taken  as  to  the  site  of  the  battle,  and 
also  one  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  time  of  Hannibal. 

Cassell’s  Modern  School  Readers.  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  (Cassell  §  Co.) 
— The  revised  edition  of  Cassell’s  Sixth  Header,  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  of  the  New  Code,  lies 
before  us.  The  selections  from  the  works  of  eminent  and  popular 
English  writers  are  full  of  interest,  and  well  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  boys.  Difficult  words  are  explained  at  the  close  of  each  lesson. 
Although  the  meanings  given  are  generally  satisfactory  in  some  cases,  a 
striving  after  brevity  has  caused  an  insufficient  explanation:  e.g.,grim- 
visaged  means  something  more  than  “  ugly  appearance”  ;  engendered  has 
a  fuller  meaning  than  “produced,  caused,”  or  “brought  about.”  The 
pibroch,  too,  is  rather  insufficiently  explained  as'  “a  special  piece  of 
music  played  on  the  bagpipes  ;  usually  the  war-song  of  one  of  the  old 
clans.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  music  descriptive  of  a  battle,  imitating 
the  different  phases  of  an  engagement — the  march,  the  conflict,  the 
flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the  lament  for  the  fallen.  The  book  is  provided 
with  an  Appendix  containing  sixty-one  spelling  exercises  suitable  for 
home-work,  selected  from  the  several  reading  lessons,  and  a  number  of 
rules  and  examples  of  word-building  and  derivation. 

The  Child's  Bible  Expositor.  By  S.  E.  Scholes.  (John  Hcywood.) — 
This  little  book  has  reached  its  eleventh  edition,  and  we  therefore 
imagine  that  it  has  been  found  useful  by  some  parents  and  teachers.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  of  very  slight  value.  The  leading  facts  of 
Bible  history  are  narrated  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  some 
simple  explanations  given.  But  we  fail  to  understand  the  utility  of 
teaching  a  child  that  in  the  case  of  Naaman  “his  own  cherished  opinions 
and  preconceived  plans  ”  were  set  at  nought.  The  New  Testament 


section  is  very  incomplete,  and  there  are  many  inaccuracies  :  as,  e.g.,  the 
reference  to  Habaoth  (given  as  Koinans  xxix.  29),  and  the  explanation  of 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Scales  and  Pattern  Drawing,  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  John  S.  Rawlc,  E.S.A.  (Simpkins .) — This  work 
is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  for  Government  aud  other  examinations, 
it  has  been  revised  throughout,  aud  considerably  enlarged,  so  that  it 
contains  now  more  than  is  required  for  the  elementary  course  of  the 
South  Kensington  Examination  in  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Nearly  four  hundred  notes  have  been  appended  to  the  problems,  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  student,  and  some  two  hundred  problems  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  work  to  test  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  in  every  way  likely  to  bo  most  useful  to  those 
preparing  for  South  Kensington  and  similar  examinations. 

How  we  are  Governed.  By  A.  de  Fonblanque.  Revised  by  IV.  T.  Gordon. 
( Warns  §  Co.) — It  is  now  thirty  years  since  A.  de  Fonblanque  wrote 
“  How  we  arc  Governed,”  and  new  editions  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time.  In  this,  the  sixteenth,  tlio  whole  has  been  re-written,  and  the 
amount  of  additional  information  introduced,  and  the  omission  of  such 
as  is  obsolete,  have  necessitated  a  new  arrangement  of  chapters.  But 
the  plan  upon  which  De  Fonblanque  wrote,  which  was  to  impart  a 
“knowledge  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live,  of  the  machinery 
by  which  the  government  of  the  country  is  conducted,  and  of  the  judicial 
tribunals  by  which  obedience  to  the  law  is  enforced,”  is  closely  adhered 
to. 


Illustrations,  Mr.  Frances  George  Heath’s  Magazine  of  Amusement, 
Art,  Biography,  Economy,  Invention,  Literature,  and  Science,  will 
commence  its  fifth  volume  in  October  with  a  new  pictorial  cover,  and  its 
forthcoming  issues  will  include,  besides  fiction,  illustrated  papers 
embracing  drawings  of  the  month,  reproduction  of  National  Gallery 
pictures,  pretty  places,  art  studies,  eminent  artists,  pen  and  pencil 
portraits  of  celebrities,  public  and  private  schools,  Tyrolese  winter 
resorts,  popular  flowers,  fern  gossip,  and  miscellaneous  “  sketches  ” 
of  men,  things,  places,  art,  literature,  and  science.  Illustrations  will 
be  published  by  the  firm  about  to  amalgamate  as  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co. 
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10219.  (Professor  Sylvesteh.) — (1)  Three  rigidly  connected  closed 
curves  (without  singular  points)  in  a  plane  are  thrown  down  on  a  grating- 
composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  lines,  the  distance  between 
any  two  consecutive  ones  of  which  is  uniform  and  not  less  than  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  complex  contour  formed  by  the  three  given  curves. 
Show  that,  if  certainty  is  represented  by  the  periphery  of  a  circle  touched 
by  two  consecutive  parallels,  the  probability  of  intersection  between  the 
complex  contour  and  the  parallels  will  be  represented  by  some  one  of  a 
determinate  group  of  homogeneous  linear  functions,  with  (positive, 
negative,  or  zero)  integer  coefficients,  of  the  lengths  of  the  double  tangents 
that  can  be  drawn  between  the  curves  and  of  the  segments  into  which 
the  curves  arc  divided  by  their  points  of  contact  with  those  tangents. 

(2)  Let  there  be  any  two  rigidly  connected  figures  whatever  (A  and 
C)  in  a  plane  ;  suppose  an  endless  string  to  be  passed  round  them, 
crossing  itself  at  O,  and  let  a  third  figure  (B  intermediate  between  A 
and  C),  rigidly  connected  with  A  and  C,  lie  within  cither  of  the  two 
open  angles  of  the  crossing  string.  Round  A  and  G  pass  a  tight 
uncrossed  endless  elastic  band  (which  B  is  supposed  large  enough  to 
intersect),  and  bend  in  the  part  of  it  which  spans  the  angle  in  which 
B  lies,  towards  0,  until  it  passes  round  and  rests  on  B.  Show,  on  the 
same  suppositions  as  previously  made,  that  the  probability  of  A,  B,  C 
being  all  simultaneously  cut  by  one  of  the  parallels,  will  be  equal  to 
the  gain  in  length  of  the  clastic  band  in  passing  from  its  first  position  to 
the  second. 

(3)  If,  everything  else  remaining  the  same  as  in  (2),  the  figure  B  docs 
not  intersect  the  uncrossed  elastic  band  round  A  and  C,  show  that  the 
probability  of  A,  B,  C  being  all  cut  by  a  parallel,  is  the  difference  in  leng  th 
between  the  bands  obtained  by  making  the  part  of  this  band  which  spans 
the  open  angle  in  which  B  lies,  twist  right  round  B  in  opposite  directions. 

In  (2)  it  is  to  be  understood  that  A,  B,  C  are  so  situated  that,  of 
a  in/  straight  line  cutting  them  all  three,  the  portion  lying  upon  B  will  be 
intermediate  between  the  portions  lying  upon  A  and  C. 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

(1)  The  function  referred  to  is  the  sum  of  the  throe  double  tangents, 
represented  by  DE,  FG,  HK  (Fig.  1),  and  of  the  three  curve-segments, 
EF,  GH,  KD,  extending  between  them  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit. 
Moreover,  the  same  principle  holds  good  for  any  figure  ;  for  the  ratio 
borne  to  the  periphery  of  the  given  circle  ( touching  two  adjacent  parallels)  by 
the  length  of  a  string  drawn  lightly  round  any  plane  figure  whatsoever 


G 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


( capable  of  lying  in  all  positions  between  the  parallels),  is  invariably  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  such  figure  tvill  be  cut  by  a  parallel ,  if  disposed  at  random  on 
a  ruled  floor.  Thus,  to  begin  at  the  figure  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
which  has  only  two  prominent  points,  namely,  the  finite  straight  line  ;  if 
its  length  equal  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  parallels,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  cutting  a  parallel  is  2/n,  or  the  ratio  borne  to  the  periphery 
of  the  given  circle  by  the  length  of  a  string  passing  round  the  extreme 
points  of  the  line.  For  a  line  of  shorter  length  the  probability  is  pro¬ 
portionally  less.  The  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  all  regular 
M-gons  are  readily  seen  to  follow  the  same  rule,  and  in  their  case 

P  =  2r  —  f  cos  (f> .  (Id)  =  2 rn  sin  —  /  it, 

7T  Jo  HI 

where  r  =  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  between  parallels.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10239.  (E.  Vigaiue.)  — Soient  ABC  un  triangle  et  G  son  centre  de 
gravite.  Les  droites  AG,  BG,  CG  coupent  le  ccrcle  circonscrit  respee- 
tivement  en  A',  B',  C'.  Demon  trer  que  le  point  de  Lemoine  du  triangle 
A'B'C'  est  sur  le  diametre  qui  passe  par  les  points  de  TAiuiYetde  Steiner 
du  triangle  ABC. 

Solution  by  W.  S.  McCay,  M.A. 

Let  the  circumcircle  be  inverted  iuto  itself,  at  G  as  origin  ;  the  three 
circles  through  G  and  the  extremities  C,  C"  ;  A,  A";  B,  B"  of  the 
symmedian  chords  of  the  circle  invert  into  the  symmedian  chords  of  the 
new  triangle  A'B'C',  and  L,  the  intersection  of  the  three  circles,  inverts 


into  K'  the  new  symmedian  point,  for  those  circles  cut  the  circumcircle 
in  C",  &c.,  the  harmonic  conjugate  of  C  with  respect  to  AB,  &o.  ;  hence 
the  inverse  corresponding  chords  cut  the  circle  in  the  same  manner  with 
reference  to  the  triangle  A'B'C.  [The  rest  in  Volume. 


9165.  (Professor  Bordage.) — If  a  triangle  having  a  constant  angle 
is  deformed  in  such  a  manner  that,  the  summit  of  the  constant  angle  being- 
fixed  and  the  opposite  side  passing  through  a  fixed  point,  one  of  the  two 
other  summits  describes  a  straight  line,  prove  that  the  third  summit  de¬ 
scribes  a  conic. 

Solution  by  C.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Let  A  be  the  fixed  summit,  B  that  which  describes  a  straight  line,  C 
the  third  summit,  D  the  fixed  point  through  which  BC  passes.  Then,  by 

cross  ratio,  A  {C}  =  A  {B}  =  D  {C}, 

and  the  locus  of  C  is  a  conic  through  A  and  1). 

Or,  by  making  AB  and  AC  successively  coincide  with  AD,  show  that 
A  and  D  are  single  points  on  the  locus.  Then,  since  there  is  one  other 
position  only  of  C  on  a  line  through  A  or  D,  the  locus  is  of  the  second 
order. 

[The  theorem  is  the  special  case  of  Newton’s  organic  description  of 
conics  and  other  curves  used  in  Professor  Cayley’s  Solution  of  Question 
1409,  Vol.  i.,  p.  78  (1 88G).  For  another  solution  of  Question  9105,  sec 
Vol.  l.,  p.  107.  In  the  general  case,  BDC  is  any  constant  angle  turning 
about  D.] 


10036.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — Two  rough  inclined  plancsmakc 
equal  angles  a  with  the  horizon,  and  are  separated  by  a  short  hard  smooth 
horizontal  plane :  a  perfectly  elastic  particle  is  proj  ected  directly  up  one 
of  the  inclined  planes  with  a  velocity  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  a,  it  then  descends  and  after  impact  ascends  the  other  plane  :  find 
the  height  to  which  it  will  rise  ;  also  the  whole  time  of  motion  before  it 
is  brought  to  rest  and  the  aggregate  distance  traversed  in  that  time,  the 
angle  of  friction  being  A. 
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Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A. 

Let  vH  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  particle  starts  up  the  «tu  plane, 
ancl  an  the  distance  it  gets  up  that  plane  ;  then,  since  the  acceleration  in 
going  up  is  y  sin  (a  +  A)  see  A,  and  in  coining  down  is  y  sin  (a  —  A)  sec  A, 
the  formula  v-  =  2fs  gives 

vjl+ 1  :  —  sin  (a— A)  :  sin  (a  +  A),  .'.  «,l+i  :  an  =  sin  (a  — A)  :  sin  (a  +  a)  ; 

therefore  the  whole  space  traversed  is 

2«sin(a  +  A)  |  sin  (a  +  A)  — sin  (a— A)  }  _1  =  -  S-—  A+A . 

L  J  cos  a  sin  A 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

.  10282.  (D.  Biddle.) — Six  halls  of  different  colours,  but  otherwise 
indistinguishable,  are  placed  in  a  bag.  One  is  drawn,  and  its  colour 
having  been  recorded,  is  replaced.  The  process  is  subsequently  repeated 
five  times,  the  drawer  receiving  a  sovereign  if  he  draw  a  new  colour,  but 
forfeiting  a  sovereign  if  he  draw  one  already  drawn.  Prove  that,  if  the 
drawer  pay  a  sovereign  to  begin  with  each  round,  the  bank  secures  on  the 
average  something  less  than  sixpence,  or  about  4-H. 

Solution  by  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

Suppose  the  balls  denoted  by  a,  13,  y,  S,  e,  i,  of  which  a  is  first  drawn  ; 
then  we  have  the  subjoined  scheme,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 

146 


1  —  of  £1  =  --ff-  x  210  pence  -  4 Aj-d. 
7776  7776  1  81 


Bank  gains 
[The  “  Scheme  ”  will  be  added  in  Volume.] 


10180.  (P  rofessor  Sylvester,  F.R.S.) — n  round  beads  of  equal  size 
arc  arranged  in  a  circular  necklace  each  in  contact  with  its  neighbour  on 
either  side,  i  of  the  beads  it  is  required  shall  admit  of  being  cut  by  the 
same  right  line.  Find  the  least  value  of  n  that  will  servo  to  fulfil  this 
condition. 

Solution  by  John  J.  Barniville. 


9765.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — An  urn  contains  24  balls.  The 
letter  A  is  stamped  on  8  of  these  balls  at  random,  and  the  letter  B  is 
stamped  at  random  on  6  of  the  balls.  A  ball  is  drawn  from  the  urn  at 
random.  Find  (1)  the  chance  that  the  ball  is  not  lettered,  (2)  the  chance 
that  it  contains  the  letter  A  only,  (3)  the  chance  that  it  contains  the 
letter  B  only,  (4)  the  chance  that  it  contains  both  letters. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair. 

The  chances  arc  as  follow,  hereunder : — 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


V  24  /  \  24 1  3 

=  JL 

24  \  24 /  3 

Ax(!_M  =ux 

24  V  24 )  4 


8  6 
—  x  — 
24  24 


1 

2’ 

1 

V 

\ 

6  ’ 
_1 
12' 


10136.  (C.  A.  Swift,  B.A.) — Prove  that  the  expansion  of  tan  tan 
tan  ...  tan  x,  the  tangent  being  taken  n  times,  is 

x  +2 u—  +  4 n  (on  —  1)  —  +  —  (17o/<2— 84»  +  11)  4r  +  ••• 

3!  5!  3  v  7! 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A. 

Let  /(«)  be  the  required  expansion  ;  then,  since 

tan  - 1  x  =  x — -  +  —  — 

we  may  clearly  put  f  (n)  =  x  +  an  +  bH  +  cn  , 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


Inscribe  in  the  circle  a  regular  n- gon.  First  let  i  bo  even.  Draw  a 

tangent  at  A1;  and  on  it  a  perpendicular  A.,  P.  Then,  since  the  radius  of 

each  bead  is  rsin7r/«,  it  is  required  that  Ai(P  ij>  2r  sin  -rr/n,  that  is, 

.  7T  .  3  7T  •  O  7T  .1—1  «J  , 

sm ■ — h  sin - 1-  sin - 1- ...  +  sm - 7r  ip  1. 

n  n  n  n 

The  minimum  value  of  n  is  therefore  given  by  the  equation 

•  i7r.i7r.7r  „ 

sin  —  sin - sm  —  =0. 

‘In  n  n 

If  i  is  odd,  substitute  i  +  1  for  i. 

9490.  (Professor  Schoute.)  —  Two  non-intersecting  lines  are  the 
directors  of  a  congruency  (1,  1).  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  axes  of  the 
complexes  of  the  first  order  passing  through  the  congruency  is  a  ruled 
surface  of  the  third  order,  the  double  line  of  which  is  the  shortest  distance 
of  the  two  directors,  while  its  simple  line,  that  is  no  generator,  is  the  line 
at  infinity  common  to  all  the  planes  parallel  to  both  the  directors. 


9843.  (Professor  Mayon.)— Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  circonferences  deux 
a  deux  tangentes  aux  points  D,  E,  F ;  les  droites  FD,  FE  rencontrent  B 


en  des  points  H,  G ;  demontrer  que 
PQ,  passe  par  le  centre  de  B,  et 
qu’clle  est  parallele  a  la  ligne  des 
centres  des  circonferences  A  et  B. 

Solution  by  A.  B.  Evans;  Prof. 

Sarkar  ;  and  others. 

Join  CEB,  ADB  and  HB,  BG 
Z  AFD  =  DDF  =  HDB  =  DHB, 
therefore  HB  is  parallel  to  AO, 

Z  CFE  =  FEC  =  BEG  =  EBG, 

therefore  BG  is  parallel  to  AC, 
therefore  HG  passes  through  B  and 
is  parallel  to  AC. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

As  the  axis  of  a  linear  complex  is 
the  line  perpendicular  to  all  the  rays 
of  the  complex  that  meet  it,  and  the 
directors  of  a  congruency  (1>  1)  are 
conjugated  to  one  another  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  every  linear  complex  passing 
through  the  congruency,  the  question 
can  be  stated  in  this  form : 

“  Given  two  non -intersecting  lines 
Aj  and  t2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the 
line  l,  that  meets  orthogonally  the  generators  of  the  regulus  (/,  t2,  l ) 
determined  by  the  three  directors  /,  /,  l.”  [The  rest  in  Volume. 


10164.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Show  that 
=  (-!)’•  {l  —  )'+)'(>•  —  1)  —  »•(?•  —  1)  (r— 2)  +  ...  +  (  —  1)*'  r  (r-l)...3). 


Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  R,  H.  W.  Whapham  ;  and  others. 

Multiplying  the  left-hand  term  by  r  !  it  becomes 

3.4  ...  r— 4 . 5  ...  r+  ...  +  (r— 1)  r—r+  (— l)r, 
and  writing  this  in  the  reverse  order  it  becomes  the  right-hand  term. 

[This  question  originated  from  a  statement  in  Todhunter’s  History  of 
the  Theory  of  Probability  that  Lambert  had  shown  that  A,.  =  A  *'  (0  !) 
satisfies  the  equation  of  differences  A,.  =  r A  _j  +  (  —  1)'’,  the  solution  of 
which  question  gives  the  second  form  for  Ar  (0  !)  — .  Mr.  Sharp  is 
the  more  disposed  to  draw  attention  to  this  because  he  believes  that  this 
function  will  acquire  increased  importance  and  repay  study.  ] 


10110.  (Professor  Bhattacharya.) — Show  that  the  value  of  j  dS/P 
for  all  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  represented  by  the  equation 
x-jd 2  +  y‘jb“  +  22/c2  —  1  is  +7r  (£V3  +  c2(t2  +  a?b'2)/abc. 


Solution  by  D.  Edwardes,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitciiin,  M.A. ;  and  others. 


Let  V  = 


therefore 


10051,  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B.Sc.) — Give  Newton’s  mechanical  method 

of  describing  the  cissoid,  with  complete  demonstration. 

Solution  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 

Newton,  in  his  “ArithmeticaUniversalis,”  says, — “The  Ancients  taught 
how  to  find  two  mean  proportionals  by  the  cissoid ;  but  nobody  that  I 
know  of  hath  given  a  good  manual  description  of  this  curve.  Let  AG  be 
the  diameter  and  F  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  which  the  cissoid  belongs.  At 
the  point  F  let  the  perpendicular  FD  be  erected  and  produced  in  infinitum, 
and  let  FG  be  produced  to  P  so  that  FP  may  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  circle.  Let  the  rectangular  ruler  PED  be  moved  so  that  the  leg  EP 
may  always  pass  through  the  point  P  and  the  other  leg  ED  must  be 
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always  equal  to  the  diameter  AG  or  FP  with  its  end  D  always  moving  in 
the  line  FD  ;  and  the  middle  point  C  of  this  leg  will  describe  the  cissoid.” 
(Wilder’s  edition.) 

Because  DP,  PF  =  DP,  DE  ;  there¬ 
fore  right-angled  triangles  PFD,  PED 
are  congruent ;  therefore  EF  is  parallel 
to  PD,  and  PF,  ED  equally  inclined 
to  PD ;  therefore  GC  is  parallel  to  PD 
and  EF.  Let  it  meet  FD  in  H,  the 
tangent  at  A  in  R,  and  the  parallel  to 
ED  through  F  in  Q. 

Then  FQ  =  EC  =  FG  ;  therefore  Q 
lies  on  the  circle.  Also,  because  CD  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  FQ,  therefore 
HC  =  HQ  ;  but  HR  =  HG,  therefore 
CR  =  QG  ;  therefore  C  lies  on  a  cissoid 
with  the  circle  AQG  for  generating 
circle.  [See  Gregory’s  Exs.  in  Lift'. 

Calc.,  p.  130  (18461)]. 


9986.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Soit  /3  1’ angle  compris  entre  la  mediane 
et  la  symediane  issues  du  sommet  B  d’un  triangle  ABC,  rectangle  en  A  ; 
soit  y  l’angle  compris  entre  la  mediane  et  la  symediane  partant  de  C. 
Demontrer  la  relation  cot  /3  cot  y—  1  =12  («/A)2,  h  etant  la  hauteur  menee 
par  A. 


10314.  (Professor  Morley.) — Equilateral  triangles  have  corners  on 
given  lines ;  prove  that  the  centre-locus  is  two  parallel  lines,  coincident 
when  lines  concurrent. 

— 315.  (Professor  Cesaro.) — Demontrer  l’identite 

1  —  C^i,  1  +  CL,  2  +  Co,(,  3  +  ...  +  1  =  (  —  l)’1  C2tt,n* 

— 316.  (Prof.W.  S.  McCay,  M.A.) — Let  P,  Qbe  the  feet  of  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  the  incentre  of  a  triangle  on  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the 
base ,  and  from  the  circumcentre  on  the  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  ;  prove 
that  PQ  passes  through  the  incentre  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  of  the  given  triangle. 

—  317.  (Prof.LEMOiNE.) — Appelons  faisceau  direct  et  faisceau  retrograde 
de  Brocard  les  deux  groupes  de  trois  lignes  (Aco,  Bo>,  Cw),  (A«',  B&>',  Co/), 
co  etant  le  point  direct  de  Brocard  (  Z  coAC  =  Z  coBA  =  Z  coCB  ;  coordon- 
nees  normales  b  :  c,  c  :  a,  a  :  b),  co'  le  point  retrograde.  Faisons  tourner 
le  faisceau  direct  dans  le  sens  ACB  d’un  angle  A  autour  de  co,  et  le  faisceau 
retrograde  dans  le  sens  ABC  du  meme  angle  A  autour  de  co'.  Alors  coA, 
coB,  coC,  co'A  vient  couper  BC,  CA,  AB  respcctivement  en  (co„n,  co„&,  coftr), 

(co&rt,  COM,  C0& c) )  (o>Crt>  CO;; 7,,  (dec')  J  (cOftfl,  (dab)  (dac)  et  (dftb)  (deb)  (dca)  COtrt,  (dbc)  (due 

sont  surun  cercle  de  Tucker.  Demontrer  que  (1)  wa„,  w„a,  co <»bb,  ooIV)  oorc 
sont  sur  une  conique  ;  (2)  les  droites  uac  co„&,  wcb  wca,  coj«  c o&0  sont  respec- 
tivement  paralleles  ii  BC,  AB,  CA;  (3)  si  cox  est  le  centre  d’homothetie  de 
ABC  et  du  triangle  forme  par  les  droites  du  (2),  les  coordonnees  normales 
de  cox  sont  (cot  A  —  cot  A) / a  [cot  A  — cot  (A  — co)],  &c.  ;  et  (4)  trouver  le  lieu 
de  co x- 


Solution  by  Professors  Bhattacharya,  Beyens  ;  and  others. 

The  equations  to  the  medians  and  symmedians  from  B  and  C  are 

ax—  cz  =  0,  cx—az  —  0,  ax  — by  —  0,  bx—ay  =  0 .  (1,  2,  3,  4)  ; 

from  (1),  (2),  we  get  eot/8  =  c(3«2  +  c2)/5  (c2—  a2), 

and  from  (3),  (4),  cot7  =  b  (3 a?  +  b2) / c  (b2  —  a2)  ; 

whence  cot  /3  .  cot  7—  1  =  12  (J2  +  c2)2\b2<?  =12  (ajh)", 

since  h  —  be /a,  and  a2  =  l'2  +  e2. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10295.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  U  is  lineo-linear  Quantic  in 


xxx.2 ...  xH  ;  yxy%  ...  yn  and  2 


*  =  1,2,  3,  ...»] 


is  reducible  by  an  orthogonal  substitution  operated  upon  the  x’s  to  the 
2 

form  SAjXi  prove  that  by  two  orthogonal  substitutions  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  upon  the  x’s  and  the  y’s  II  is  reducible  to  the  form  2  \/A/XiY,-, 
and  show  that  Aj,  A2,  ...  A„  are  all  positive  quantities. 


- — 296.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  number  of 
ways  (N)  in  which  n  things  can  be  distributed  among  x  +  r  persons,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  particular  set  of  r  persons  must  each  receive  some¬ 
thing,  is  X  =  Arxn  ;  and  hence  (2)  the  number  of  ways  in  which  n  things 
can  be  distributed  to  r  persons,  each  receiving  something,  is  N  =  A'0'‘. 
[If  n  >  r,  X  =  0  ;  if  n  =  r,  X  =  n !] 

— 297.  (Professor  Ramasw ami  Aiyar,  M.A.) — Four  straight  lines  form 
four  triangles  with  given  circumcentres.  Show  that  the  line  of  col- 
linearity  of  the  orthocentres  touches  a  fixed  circle. 


— 298.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — An  equilateral 
triangle  is  drawn  circumscribing  a  given  parabola  y 2  =  4 ax  ;  prove  that 
the  envelope  of  its  circumscribed  circle  is  a  hyperbola  3  ( x  +  a)2—y 2  =  12  a2 
similar  to  the  hyperbola  which  is  the  locus  of  the  angular  points  of  the 
triangle.  Of  course  the  envelope  of  the  inscribed  circle  is  the  similar 
hyperbola  3  (x  +  a)2  —  y2  —  3 a2.  [The  locus  of  the  angular  points  is  well- 
known  to  be  the  hyperbola  (3x  +  5a)2  —  3i/2  =  16a2.] 

— 299.  (Professor  Xeuberg.) — On  projette  une  figure  Fa,  contenue 
dans  le  plan  a,  sur  un  second  plan  fi  ;  soit  F(9  la  projection.  On  projette, 
ensuite,  F^  sur  un  plan  7  faisant  avec  0  le  meme  angle  que  le  plan  a,  les 
traces  de  a  et  7  sur  /3  etant  perpendiculaires.  Demontrer  que  F,  est 
semblable  a  Fr 


-318.  (Prof.  Guichard.) — Etant  donne  un  triangle  ABC,  determine 
dans  son  plan  un  point  P  tel  qu’en  menant  la  secante  PA'B'  qui  coupe 
AC  en  A'  et  BC  en  B',  le  point  d’intersection  M  do  AB',  A'B  decrive  un 
cercle  quand  la  secante  tourne  autour  du  point  P. 

— 319.  (Professor  Ramasw' ami  Aiyar.) — The  density  at  any  point  of 
an  arc  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  pole.  Determine  the  centroid  of  the  arc  geometrically. 

— 320.  (The  Editor.) — Solve  the  equations 

a^x—y  +  z^  ( x+y-z )*  =  xi/  zi> 
b  (x  +  y—z)*  (—x+y+z)*  =  yx 4  zi, 
c  (  —  x  +  y  +  s)“  (x-y  +  z)*  =  zx 4  >/. 

■ — 321.  (Professor  Cesaro.) — Ayant  pose 

_  sin  2 nx  .  sin  (2n  —  1)  x  ...  sin  (2 n—p  +  1)  x 
p  sin  x  .  sin  2x  .  sin  3x  . . .  sin  jar  ’ 

on  a  vx— v-2  +  v4+  ...  =  —1.9.25...  (2«  —  l)2  si  cp  est  le  coefficient 

de  x2n  dans  le  developpement  de  up. 

-322.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.)— The  projections  (a,  /3,  7)  of  the  centroid 
(G)  of  a  triangle  ABC  form  a  triangle,  which  is  similar  to  ABC  ;  find  the 
modulus  of  similitude.  If  the  mid-points  (L,  M,  N)  of  the  sides  of  ABC 
are  joined  to  the  mid-points  (\,  p,  v)  of  the  sides  of  afi 7,  prove  that  they 
cointersect  in  the  X.  P.  centre  of  ABC,  and  if  A,,  px,  vx  are  the  feet  of  the 
altitudes  of  a/37,  prove  that  Aa1}  B^j,  Cjq  cointersect  in  the  inverse  of  the 
aforesaid  X.  P.  centre. 

— 323.  (A.  W.  Panton,  M.A.) — If  the  general  equation  of  a  circular 
cubic  be  written  in  the  form 

(*  cos  a  +  y  sin  a)  {x2  +  y2)  +  ax 2  +  2 hxy  +  by2  +  2gx  +  2 fy  +  c  =  0, 
prove  that  the  coordinates  of  the  double  focus  are 

|  (b—  a)  cos  a  —  h  sin  a,  |  (a  -  b)  sin  a— h  cos  a. 

(«)  If  the  double  focus  of  a  nodal  circular  cubic  be  situated  on  the 
curve,  the  tangents  at  the  node  are  rectangular. 

— 324.  (E-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — If  a  parabola  be  drawn  having- 
contact  of  the  third  order  with  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  is  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  point  of  contact  to  the  centre 
of  the  hyperbola. 

— 325.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — O  is  the  circumcentre  of  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  P  a  variable  point  in  AB  (or  in  AB  produced).  The  circle  on 
OP  as  diameter  meets  AC  in  D,  and  PD  is  produced  to  E,  so  that 
PD  =  DE.  Find  the  locus  of  intersection  of  BD,  CE. 


— 312.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Par  un  point  P  pris  sur  le  prolongement 
du  diametre  BA  d’un  cercle  C,  on  mene  une  secante  quelconquo  PMM' ; 
on  joint  le  centre  C  aux  milieux  X,  X'  des  arcs  AM,  AM' ;  les  droites  CX, 
CX'  rencontrent  en  D  et  D'  la  perpendiculaire  menee  au  diametre  AB  par 
le  point  P.  Prouver  que  le  produit  PD,  PI)'  est  constant,  quelle  que  soit 
la  position  de  la  secante. 

— 313.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Soient  A  un  point  quelconque 
pris  dans  le  plan  d’une  ellipse  E  ;  B,  C  les  points  de  contact  des  tangentes 
issues  de  A.  (1)  Demontrer  que  l’orthocentre  du  triangle  ABC  et  le 
point  A  sont  conjugues  harmoniques  par  rapport  au  cercle  de  Monge 
(cercle  circonscrit  au  rectangle  des  axes).  Examiner  le  cas  particulier  oil 
le  point  A  est  situe  sur  E,  et  demontrer  le  theoreme  suivant : — La 
normale  en  un  point  A  d’une  ellipse  E  rencontrant  le  cercle  de  Monge 
aux  points  P  et  Q,  le  centre  de  courhure  correspondant  est  le  symetrique, 
par  rapport  a  A,  du  conjugue  harmonique  de  ce  point,  relativement  au 
segment  PQ. 


—326.  (Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.) — A  hemispherical  shell, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth,  and  whose  thickness 
is  one  centimetre,  is  constructed  of  matter  whose  density  is  equal  to  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  A  particle  starts  from  rest  at  the  centre  of 
the  shell  under  the  action  of  the  attraction  of  the  shell.  Express  as  the 
decimal  of  a  year  the  time  it  tabes  the  particle  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
shell,  and  find  the  velocity  (in  centimetres  per  second)  of  the  particle  just 
before  it  reaches  the  shell. 

— 327.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Deduce  geometrically  the  existence  of 
the  symmedian  point  from  that  of  the  BROCARD-points. 

— 328.  (R.W.  D.  Christie.) — Euler  has  demonstrated  that  2"‘  (4X  +  1) 
where  4X  + 1  is  a  prime  may  be  resolved  into  two  integral  squares. 
Extend  the  theorem  to  show  that  (r2  +  1)'"  (4X  +  1)  =  two  integral  squares. 

-329.  (H.L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B. Sc.) — Solve,  by  a  quadratic  method, 
*8  f  {x2-xy  f  (x2 -  2^-) 4  f  (x2  —  3x  f  2)4  f  9  (*  — l)4  f  7  (*—  2)4f  16.r4  +68-0. 
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10330.  (J.  J-  Barniville.) — A  and  G-  are  opposite  ang-les  of  a  cube, 
ABCD  and  EFGH  being  opposite  faces  ;  EG  is  bisected  in  K,  CD  in  P, 
GH  in  O,  EF  in  L,  BF  in  M,  EG  in  I,  EO  in  S,  OP  in  T ;  EF  is  trisected 
in  Q  and  BF  in  R.  A  sphere  with  centre  A  and  radius  AE  meets  AC  in 
T,  AK  in  U,  AG  in  Y,  AI  in  YV,  AP  in  X,  AJ  in  Y,  AO  in  Z,  AS  in  n, 
AR  in  n,  AM  in  A,  AF  in  2,  AL  in  4>,  AQ,  in  A.  Denoting-  by  Ew,  wT, 
E w,  wU,  Eic,  ivV  the  segments  of  ET,  EV  made  by  AW,  &c.  ;  prove  that 
(1)  TV  =  UW=EW,  EA=4>2 ;  (2)  Ev  =  3MJ,  2Ew2  =  «>T2,  E?«2  =  8mT2, 
Eic2  =  3wY2,  Ev2  =  2vT2,  Tv2  =  3z>W2,  3V«<2  =  2uT2,  W «s  =  3nT2  ; 

(3)  AZ  =  2ZO,  2Ett  =  3ttZ,  16Ett2  =  5irX2,  4Ez2  =  52X2,  Ey2  =  5yX2; 

(4)  9E <p2  =  5cpA2,  E <p2  =  2cpZ2,  32E\2  =  5M12,  2Ea2  =  A22,  2Eo-2  =  5<rn2, 

Ea2  =  5a4>'2,  A  o-2  =  2(rA2,  E82  =  408H2,  ISA  <p2  =  cpA2,  5A</>2  =  <pS,2, 

E<t2  =  5(rA2,  5E cp2  =  2<pn2 ;  (5)  10E?c  =  I5wv  =  12vJ\,  33Ea  =  88a <p 

=  40<p(r  =  35  aS  =  638R,  14Ea  =  35\<p  =  15  <pa  =  12<rM. 

— 331.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  rectangle  of  given  dimensions  is  divided  by  a 
random  straight  line.  Find  the  average  ratio  which  the  smaller  portion 
bears  to  the  larger. 

—  332.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  trilincar  coordinates 
of  the  centroid  of  the  pedal  triangle  are  proportional  to 

«2cos(B  — C),  52cos(A  — C),  c2cos(A  — B); 
and  thence  (2)  that  «3  cos  (B  — C)  +  i3  cos  (A— C)  +  c3  cos  (A— B) 

=  a  (b2  +  c2)  cos  A  +  b  («2  +  c2)  cos  B  +  c  {a2  +  b2)  cos  C. 

— 333.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — AC,  BD  are  fixed  diameters  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  P  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  ABCD.  PA  cuts  BD  in  E  ;  E</>  parallel  to  AC  cuts  PB  in  cp. 
Show  locus  of  cp  is  a  straight  line. 

-334.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — A  pack  of  N  =  mn  cards  is  dealt  into  n 
packs,  which  are  collected  in  the  order  of  dealing,  placing  the  1st  on  the 
2nd,  these  on  the  3rd,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  process  repeated  with  the 
same  or  different  values  of  n.  Show  that  (1)  deals  with  different  values 
of  n  are  convertible  in  order  ;  and  hence  (2)  the  cycles  in  which  the  cards 
are  interchanged  by  any  deal  are  independent  of  preceding  deals.  [For 
instance,  36  cards,  in  4  similarly  numbered  suits,  may  be  so  arranged 
that,  being  dealt  sometimes  into  4,  sometimes  into  6,  the  first  never 
disarranges  the  order  of  suits,  nor  the  second  the  order  of  pips.]  (3)  Give 
the  conditions  which  admit  of  any  card  being  brought  to  a  given  place  ; 
and  (4),  this  being  possible,  show,  in  the  most  general  case,  how  to  assign 
numbers p,  q  ...  whose  product  =  N,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
use  more  than  p  —  1  deals  of  one  sort,  q~  1  of  another,  and  so  on. 

-335.  (E.  Vigarie.) — Soient  ABC  un  triangle  et  G  son  centre  de 
gravite.  Les  droites  AG,  BG,  CG  coupent  le  cercle  circonscrit  respec- 
tivement  on  A',  B',  C'.  Dcmontrer  que  le  point  de  Lemoine  du  triangle 
A'B'C'  est  sur  le  diametre  qui  passe  par  les  points  de  Tarry  et  de  Steiner. 

— 336.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Les  perpendiculaires  clevees  par  le 
sommet  C  et  par  le  milieu  M  du  cbte  BC,  a  ce  cote,  coupent  le  cote  AB 
respectivement  en  D  et  en  P.  La  perpendiculaire  elevee  en  C  a  CP  coupe 
PM  en  Q.  Demontrer  que  la  droite  DQ,  et  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  en 
C,  a  CA,  se  coupent  sur  la  symediane  issue  de  A  du  triangle  ABC. 

— 337.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — A  fixed  point  P  is  taken  on  the  auxiliary 
circle  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  and  Q,  R  are  the  ends  of  any  diameter 
of  the  conic.  O  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  PQR ;  0  has  a  certain 
locus.  Find,  whatever  be  the  position  of  P,  the  equations  to  the  tangents 
at  the  centre  of  the  conic  to  these  loci. 

— 338.  (0.  Bickerdike. — If  the  density  at  any  point  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  lamina  varies  as  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides, 
prove  that  the  mean  density  is  ^  of  the  density  at  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

— 339.  (E.  BkNkzECH.) — On  donne  deux  cercles  O,  O'  et  un  point  P. 
On  mene  deux  rayons  paralleles  OA,  O'A' ;  sur  PA,  PA'  comme  cotes  on 
construit  un  parallelogramme.  Pour  quelle  position  des  rayons  paralleles 
la  diagonale  issue  de  P  est-elle  egale  a  la  somme  des  rayons  des  cercles 
0,  O'  ? 


Now  Heady. 
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Linear  Drawing  and  Projection.  The  Two  Vols.  in  One,  3s.  fid. 
Machinists  and  Engineers,  Drawing  for.  4s.  fid. 
Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for.  3s. 

Model  Drawing.  3s. 

Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection.  2s. 

Practical  Perspective.  3s. 

Stonemasons,  Drawing  for.  Cloth,  3s. 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading.  2s. 


PAINTING  AND  DRAWING  BOOKS. 


With  Coloured  Plates 

Marine-Painting.  By  W.  W. 

May,  R.I.  5s. 

Animal  -  Painting  in  Water 
Colours.  By  Frederick  Tay- 
LER.  5S. 

China-Painting.  By  Florence 
Lewis.  5s. 

Pignr e-Painting  in  Water 
Colours,  7s.  6d. 

Flower  -  Fainting  in  Water 
Colours.  First  and  Second 
Series.  4s. 


and  Wood  Engravings. 

Flower  -  Painting,  Elemen¬ 
tary.  Cloth  3s. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint 
Them.  By  Maud  Naftel. 
Cloth,  5s. 

Neutral  Tint,  a  Course  of 
Painting  in.  5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  a  Course  of. 

Two  Vols.  3s.  each. 

Tree  -  Painting  in  Water 
Colours.  By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  5s. 
Water  -  Colour  Painting,  a 
Course  of.  5s. 


Drawing-Books  for  Young  Artists 

How  to  Draw  Elementary  Forms,  Models,  &c.  100  Studies  in 

Freehand.  By  Charles  Ryan.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Floral  and  Ornamental  Forms.  80  Studies  in 
Freehand.  By  Charles  Ryan.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Landscapes,  Trees,  Ships,  &c.  60  Studies  in 

Freehand.  By  R.  P.  Leitch.  Price  6d. 

How  to  Draw  Animals,  Birds,  and  Dogs.  64  Studies  in  Animal 
Life.  By  A.  T.  Elwis.  Price  6d. 

N.B.— The  above  Books  contain  Blank  Paper  for  Copying  and  Examples. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.  With  about  150  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s. 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  Army  Candidates.  By  II.  T. 

Lilley,  M.A.  2s. 

Model  Drawing.  By  E.  A.  Davidson.  With  Twenty  single-page 
and  Six  double-page  Plates.  Cloth,  3s. 

Practical  Perspective.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  With  Thirty- 
six  double-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s. 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading.  Illustrated  2s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Noio  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6cl. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CiESAR,  Book  1 ;  2ENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHAJDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  Is. ;  Yol.  2,  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St. Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Csesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1889  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MACBETH.”  Is. 

This  book  lias  been  prepared  to  match  in  stylo,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “MARMION”  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.).  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Lady  of  tho  Lake.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  TEMPEST.”  Is. 

Compiled  to  match  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Macbeth,”  &c. 


The  following  volumes  of 


GILL'S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer ,  1889  : — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CA1SAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE,  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  A3NEID,  Book  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  jENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PtLEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC.  2s.  Gd. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

(PREPARING.) 

Plato.— Euthyphro.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Adam,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College. 

Euripides. — Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall. 

Plutarch. — Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holder,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [Nearly  ready. 

Thucydides.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  H.  R. 
Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 

Livy.  Book  IV.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M.  Sephen- 
son,  M.A. 

Vergil.  The  Complete  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.  Two  Vols.  Yol.  I.  containing  the  Text.  Yol.  II.  The  Notes. 

Moliere. — Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French. 

British  India,  A  Short  History  of.  (Uniform  with  Dr.  Mill’s 
“Elementary  Commercial  Geography.’’)  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A.,  late 
Head  Master  of  Exeter  Grammar  School. 

% 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  after  Euclid.  With  Notes  and  Exer¬ 
cises.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Books  I.  and  II.  [ Preparing . 


THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  iv ill  form  an  entirely  neiv 
series  of  commentaries  on  some  selected  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  expected  that 
they  to  ill  be  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  the  Editors  of  the  larger  series  ( The 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges).  The  volumes  will  be  issued  at  a  low 
price,  and  will  be  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  preparatory  and  elementary 
schools.  The  first  volumes  of  the  series  will  he  ready  f  or  publication  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year. 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D.  _ 

CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  commend  too  highly  this  excellent  series.”—  Guardian. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Fhilippians.  By  Rev.  H.  C. 
G.  Moule,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  each. 

CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 
‘  Has  achieved  an  excellence  that  puts  it  above  critioism.” — Expositor . 
NEW  VOLUME. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Arch.  Farrar,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 


SELECTED  VOLUMES  OF 

Sophocles. — Oedipus  Tyrannus.  School  Edition.  By  R.  C.  Jebb, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

Aristophanes. — Ranae,  Aves,  and  Plutus,  With  English  Notes 
and  Introduction.  By  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.  2s. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices,  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Platonis  Crito.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  the 
same  Editor.  2s.  Gd. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  With  a  Map 
and  English  Notes,  by  Alfred  Pretoe,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

-  Books  II.,  VI.,  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  Text  and  Notes, 

complete  in  Two  Volumes.  7s.  Gd. 

Xenophon. — Cyropaedia.  Books  I.,  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Map,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  Text. 
Vol.  II.,  Notes.  Gs. 

-  III.,  IV.,  V.  By  the  same  Editor.  5s. 

Plutarch. — Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

-  Life  of  Sulla.  By  the  same  Editor.  6s. 

-  Life  of  Nikias.  By  the  same  Editor.  5s. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  4s. 

-  Books  VII.  and  .IX.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  J.  D.  Duff, 
M.A.  2s.  17  ’ 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos.  With  Notes  and  Introduction. 

Libri  I.-XII.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Georgicon.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  bv 
the  same  Editor.  Libri  I.,  II.,  2s. ;  Libri  III.,  IV.,  2s. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Bucolica.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
the  same  Editor.  Is.  Gd. 

Horace.— Epistles,  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 


THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Gai  Inli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment.  I.  With  Maps 
and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

- -  Comment.  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

- —  Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

-  Comment.  IV. -V.,  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  each. 

- Comment.  VS.  and  VIII.  By  the  same  Editor.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Maps,  by  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  Philippica  Secunda.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  the  same  Editor,  3s.  Gd. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  Sulla,  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  6d.  each. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Archia  Poeta.  By  the  same  Editor. 

Revised  Edition.  2s. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  Oratio.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Is.  Gd. 

Bonnechose. — Lazare  Hoclxe.  With  Four  Maps,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary.  Revised  Edition.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  2s. 

Moliere. — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilliomme.  With  Notes.  Revised 

Edition.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clafin,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

L’Bcole  des  Femmes.  Moliere.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir.  By  Sedaine.  With  Notes  by 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  2s. 

La  Canne  de  Jonc.  By  A.  de  Vigny.  Edited  by  II.  A.  Bull, 
M.A.  2s. 

Bataille  de  Dames.  By  Scribe  and  Legouve.  By  the  same 
Editor.  2s. 

Jeanne  d’Arc.  By  A.  de  Lamartine.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  C.  CLAriN, 
M.A.  2s. 

La  Picciola.  By  X.  B.  Saintine.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

HauiF. — Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  3s. 

Die  Karavane.  Von  Wilhelm  Hauff.  Edited  by  A.  Schlottmann, 
Ph.D.  3s.  Gd. 

Hauff.— Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart,  Bv  the  same  Editor. 
3s.  Gd. 

Doctor  Wespe.  Von  Roderich  Benedix.  With  Notes  by  Karl 
Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  3s. 

Selections  from  Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Edited  by  James  Sime, 
M.A.  3s. 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 


London:  0.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Aye  Maria  Lane;  Glasgow:  263  Argyle  Street. 
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VERE  FOSTER’S  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 

IN 

WRITING,  LETTERING,  DRAWING,  AND  PAINTING. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES ,  1889. 


THE  LIST  OF  AWARDS, 

And  the  SCHEME  FOE  NEXT  SEASON’S  COMPETITION,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to  Mr.  VERE  POSTER,  Belfast ; 

or  to  his  Publishers, 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


16292.  Fr.  ,or  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  languages  (for 
Christmas).  Res. 

16293.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov-  to  prep,  for  Sen.  Locals  in 
Fr.,  knowledge  of  Ger.  desirable.  2 57.  to  30 7. 
Wanted  immediately. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16222.  Kindergarten  for  mornings.  Receive  lessons 
in  Fr.,  Ger.,  ancl  Mus.  107. 

16223.Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Mutual  terms. 

16226.  Jun.  Master.  Good  elem.  Eng.,  Fr.  con. 
(desirable).  Non-res.  30?.  to  40?. 

16227.  Master  for  three  months,  to  take  charge  in 
absence  of  Principal. 

16229.  Jun.  Master.  General  subj. 

16230.  Gov.  Math.,  Bot.,  Lat.,  Eng.  25?. 

16233.  Jun.  Master.  Light  duties.  15?.  about. 

16238.  Gov.  For  Kindergarten.  12?. 

16239.  Gov.  Adv.  Eng.,  Sing.,  Fr.  (tluent).  25?.  j 
to  35?. 

16210.  Gov.  Cert.,  for  Mus.  Daily. 

16241.  Gov.  To  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  for  j 
exams.),  Writ.,  Ndhvk.  30?.  about. 

16244.  Gov.  Jun.  Mus*.  and  Eng.,  good  Draw., 
Calisth.  Mutual  terms. 

16246.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Draw, 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Pri.  fam.  35?. 

16247.  Master.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Draw,  (thoro.)  27?. 

16253.  Gov.  for  priv.  fam.  Eng.  (all  branches)  ,  Lat., 
Fr.,  and  Ger.  Trained  teacher. 

16255.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.,  Writ.,  Read.,  Ac.,  Ndlwk., 
Drill,  Calisth.,  Piano,  Violin  (desirable),  Draw. 
20?. 

16256.  Jun.  Master  or  Pupil  Teacher.  Ger.  or  Glc. 
desirable.  Mutual  terms. 

16258.  German  Gov.  To  teach  Ger.  and  learn  Eng. 
20?.  prem.,  or  mutual  terms  with  Mus. 

16262.  Trained  Gov.  To  prep,  for  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Exam.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Freeh.  Draw.,  Fr.  and 
elem.  Ger.,  Class  Sing,  and  Theory  of  Mus. 
desirable.  30?. 

16265.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms  or  Student  Pupil 
half  fees. 

16268.  Ger.  or  Swiss  Gov.  Knowledge  of  Fr.  desir¬ 
able,  if  possible  Dip.  Small  salary  or  mutual 
terms,  and  lessons  in  Eng. 

16271.  Good  Fr.  Gov. 

16274.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Class.,  Chem.  Mutual 
terms  or  small  salary. 

16278.  Jun.  Gov.  For  Ger.,  Mus.,  and  assist  in 
general  subj.  157.  about. 

16279.  Young  French  lady,  with  knowledge  of  Ger. 
preferred,  to  undertake  slight  household  super¬ 
vision,  speak  Fr.  and  teach  a  little  Ger.  27.  per 
month  about.  Private  family. 

16280.  Gov.  for  Priv.  familes  (one  pupil).  Good 
pianist,  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw,  and  Paint. 

16283.  Jun.  Gov.  Res. 

16286.  Fr.  Gov.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 

16287.  Gov.  Mus.,  Fr-,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Paint., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  257.  (for  Christmas). 

16288.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms.  Time  for  study. 

16289.  Master.  Draw.,  Cert.  D.  essential,  Arith. 
307.  and  grant. 

16290.  Juti.  Gov.  Kindergarten  five  mornings  per 
week  9.30  to  12. 

16291.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  Small  salary  or 
mutual  terms. 


No.  in 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21481.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span,,  Classics,  Eng.,  elem. 
Math.  Age  27.  Wurtemburg  State  Exam.  Vis. 
or  non-res.  For  Christmas. 

21487.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Math..  Phys., 
Gymn.  Age  27.  Ph.D.  Exam,  for  Teachers’ 
Gymn.  Res.  30?.  to  407. ;  or  non-res. 

21490.  Math.,  Sci.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Eng.  subj. 
Age  26.  B.Sc.  Louvain,  Loud.  Matric.  lion.  Non- 
res.  1007. ;  res.  from  60?. 

21491.  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Math., 
Shorthd.  Age  58.  Visiting  or  non-res. 

21492.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.).  Res.  80?. ;  or 
non-res. 

21494.  Fr.  Lit.  and  Lang.  Age  30.  B.-es-Let.  Res. 
407.  to  807. ;  non-res.  i007.  to  1507. 

21498.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Math., 
Mens.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.,  persp.).  Age 
21.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Queen’s  Scholarship  Exam.  2nd 
Cl.,  351.  Res.  357. ;  or  non-res. 

21501.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Violin,  Sing., 
Organ),  Draw.,  Eng.  Age  34.  Res.  50?. ;  or  non- 
res. 

21504.  Fr.  (all  branches  and  com.  corres.),  Draw, 
(freeh.),  Gymn.  Age  23.  Brevet  de  Capacite'  j 
Supe'rieure,  Cert,  d’ Aptitude  Pe'dagogique,  Dip.  \ 
Maitre  de  Gym.  Non-res.,  Visiting,  or  Res.  (in 
London). 

21508.  Math.,  Phys.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hist.  Pli.D., 
M.A.  Heidelberg. 

2L510.  Math,  (adv.),  Mech.  (elem.),  Lat.,  elem.  Gk., 
Eng.  Age  19.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Prizeman  ancl 
Exhib.  Univ.  Coll.  Wales.  Res.  407.  to  507. 


21516.  Good  Math,  and  EDg.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Sci.,  Mech.,  j 
Hydros.  Age  21.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.  Res. 
307.  to  407. 


21519.  Gen.  Eng.,  Class.,  Fr.,  elem.  Shorthd.  and 
Eloc.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Age  19.  Matric.  Melbourne 
Univ.,  Sen.  Camb.  Non-res.  or  res.  Mutual  terms.  | 
21520.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.  (elem.).  Camb. 

Local  S.K,  Res.,  not  less  than  157. 

21522.  Phys.,  Chem.,  Physiog.,  Math.,  Mech.  and 
other  Sci.,  Shorth-d.,  Classics  (elem.),  Survey. 
Photog.,  Tonic  Sol.fa.  Non-res.  from  1007. 

21523.  Gen.  subj.,  sp  Math.,  adv.,  pure,  and  applied. 
Age  31.  Cert.  S.  and  A.  Dept,  in  Math,  and  Draw, 
(pers.  geom.,  freeh.,  mod.),  2nd  Grade.  Non-res. 
21524.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Bkkp.,  Draw.,  Shorth. 
Age  20.  Res.  207.  about. 

21526.  Eng.,  Classics,  Math.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Shorthd. 
Age  24.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  S.K,,  adv.  stage, 
Prac.  Chem.  607.  to  807. ;  or  non-res. 

21527.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Writ. 
Age  16.  Res.  107. 

21528.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.,  Writ.  Age 
21.  Res.  357. 

21529.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Class.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Fr. 
(elem.),  Script.,  Chem.,  Zool.,  Bot.  Age  26. 
A.C.P.  1007.  about. 

21530.  Math.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Chem., 
Elec.,  Mech.  Age  17.  C.P.  1st  Cl.,  Jun.  Camb. 


lion.,  S.K.  Math.,  adv.  stage.  1st  stage  Elect,  and 
Chem.  Res.  157. 

21531.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (all),  Math,  (elem.),  Nat. 
Phil.,  elem.  Draw.  Sports.  Age  25.  Res.  407. 
to  60?. 

21532.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Fr.,  Chem.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Mens.,  Theor.  and  Prac.  Education.  Age  40. 
A.C.P.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Cl.  S.A.  S.K.  Cert., 
Chem.  Res.  507.  to  707. 

21533.  Eng.  (good),  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus. 
(Piano  and  Violin),  Shorthd.  Age  19.  Res.  47. 
to  57.  per  term. 

21536.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Latin.,  Fr.,  Bkkp.,  Mech., 
Chem.  Age  39.  A.C.P.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 

21537.  Fr.,  Class.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Mental  and  Moral 
Sci.  Age  25.  B.-bs.-L.,  B.A.  Paris.  Res.  from 

607. ;  non-res.  from  1207. 

21539.  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  and  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Mag.  and 
Elec.,  Draw.,  Sing.  Age  33.  Queen’s  Scholar, 
Gov.  Cert.  Non-res.,  Lond.,  907.  to  1007. 

21541.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (convers.),  Ital.,  Span.,  Class., 
Math.,  Piano,  Solo-Sing.  Age  29.  Ph.D.  Bonn. 
Res.  807.  to  1007. ;  non-res.  1807.  about. 

21545.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (all),  Math,  (elem.),  Chem., 
Bot.,  Elec.,  Geo).,  Phys.  Age  30.  S.K.  Queen’s 
Prizeman.  Res.  507. ;  non-res.  907.  about. 

21546.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Writ.  Age  21.  Non-res.  507.  about ;  res.  207.  about. 

21548.  Elem.  Eng.,  Mod.  Lang.,  Class.,  Hebrew, 
Sanscrit.  Age  25.  B.-6s.-L.  Res.  607.;  non- 

res.  1207. 

21549.  Thoro.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Span.,  Ital.,  Piano,  Lat., 
Hist.,  Geog.  Age  32.  B.A.,  B.Sc.  France.  Certd. 
Master  of  Ger.,  Paris.  Res.  807.  about. ;  non-res. 
1207. 

21550.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Sing.,  Ger.,  jun.  Fr., 
Geog.,  Drill,  Draw.  Res.  or  non-res.,  507.  to  607. 

21551.  Elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Eng.  Age  28.  Non- 
res.,  visiting,  or  res. 

2 1553.  Ger.,  Fr.  Age  37.  Ph.D.,  State  Exam., 
Leipzig.  Non-res.  2007. 

21555.  Eng.  subjs.,  Draw.,  elem.  Math.,  Gk.,  and 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Fr.  Age  22.  Res.  307.  to  407. ;  non-res. 
607.  to  807. 

21557.  Class.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Statics  and 
Dynam.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb.  Class. 
Hon.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21558.  Hist,  (sp.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Pol.  Sci.,  Class.,  Eng. 
subjs.  (all),  elem.  Fr.  and  Sci.,  Math.  Age  25. 
B  A.  Oxf.  Hon.  Mod.  Hist.  Tutorship  preferred 
or  take  charge  of  school. 

21559.  All  subj.  except  Ger.  and  Fr.  for  Locals, 
Prelims.,  and  other  exams.  Age  32.  Teacher’s 
Parchment  Cert.,  M.A.  Aberdeen.  Res.  from  607. ; 
non-res.  1007. 

21562.  Math.,  Adv.  Phys.,  Mechs.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Class. 
Geom.  Draw.  Age  29.  Scholarships,  &c.  R.U.li 
707. ;  non. -res.  1007. 

21563.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (mech.),  Writ.  Age  39, 
Brevet  de  Capacity.  Res.  607.  ;  non. -res.  100/. 

21564.  Lat.,  elem.  Math,  and  Ger.,  Sci.,  Eng.  (Lit., 
&c.),  Fr.,  Sports  and  Gym.  Age  19.  S.K.  2nd 
Cl.  1st  Stage  Math.,  Mag.  and  Elect.;  1st  Cl.  1st 
Stage  Chem.  (Pract.  and  Theor.).  Res.  from  277. 

21566.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Math.  Age 
30.  B.A.  student  Leipzig  and  Berlin  Univ. 
Res.  307. 

21569.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.  (elem.).  Age  30.  Ph.D, 
Univ.  Halle.  Res.  407.,  or  visiting. 
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21570.  Lond.  Matric.  subjs.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Fr.  and 
Eng.  (good),  Pol.  Econ.,  Shorthd.  Age  30.  Lond. 
Matric.  Non-res.  from  40b,  or  visiting  (London 
only). 

21571.  Math.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj., 
elem.  Mag.,  Phys.  Age  23.  Certificated.  50b; 
non-res.  85/. 

21572.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subjs.,  Math., 
Shorthd.  Age  33.  Lond.  Matric.,  &c.  Non-res. 
80/. ;  res.  40/. 

21576.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subjs.  Age  21.  Brevet  de 
Capacite  Cert,  of  Teaching.  Res.  30/. ;  non- 
res.  80/. 

21578.  Elem.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Class.,  Eng.  subjs., 
Draw.  Age  25.  B.A.  Camb.  Class.  Tripos. 
Tutorship  (preferred).  Res.  GO/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
21582.  Elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Math.,  Eng.  subjs.,  good 
Comp,  and  Precis.  Age  19.  Res.  30/. 

21583.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mechs.,  and  Math. 

Age  24.  Res.  from  25/.;  non-res.  60/. 

21584.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.  (thorough), 
Lat.,  Ger.,  elem.  Gk.,  Bkkg.,  Shorthd.  Age  50. 
Res.  or  non-res. 

51585.  Class,  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Eng.  subjs., 
Sports.  Age  22.  Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21586,  Eng.  subjs.,  jun.  Latin  and  Math.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Chem.,  Phys.  Age  26.  Higher  Comm. 
Exam.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21587.  Class.  (Hon.  work),  Math.,  thoro.  Eng.,  Nat. 
Sci.,  Elocution,  Voice  production.  Age  27.  M.A. 
Oxon.  Hons.  Lit.  Hist.,  Scholar  and  Exhibitioner 
of  Queen’s.  Non-res.  preferred. 

21589.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  (conver.  and 
gram.).  Age  27.  B.A.  Oxon.  A.C.P.  Head- 
mastership,  or  as  Vice-Principal. 

21590.  Fr.  Lang.,  &c.,  Writ.,  Arith.,  elem.  Math., 
Bkkg.  Age  45.  Certificated.  90/.  to  100/.,  or 
non-res. 

21591.  Class.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Math.,  Mech.,  Eng. 

subjs.,  elem.  Chem.  Age  25. 

21592.  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  jun.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil. 

Age  21.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast.  Res.  50/. 

21593.  Math,  (adv.),  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit., 
elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Georn.  Draw.  Age  23.  B.A. 
Camb.  Res.  from  70/. ;  non-res.  125/. 

21594.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Chem.  Theor.  and  P.,  Eng.  subj. 

Age  28.  Matric.  Lond.  Univ. 

21595.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith.  Non-res.  70/. 

21596.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Class.,  Eng.,  Math, 
(elem.).  Wurtemburg  State  Exam.  Visiting! 
For  Xmas. 

21597.  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Sci.  Age  36.  20/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21598.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Math,  (trig.), 
Chem.,  Mag.,  Elect,  (with  experiments),  good 
Draw.  Age  28.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  S.K.  Draw. 
2  Certs.  3rd  Grade,  Math.  2nd  Stage.  Non-res. 
100/.  to  150/. ;  res.  60/.  to  100/, 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9152.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (inclu.  Lang.,  Lit.,  Hist., 
and  fluent  convers.),  Geog.,  Arith.,  Sing.  Age  31. 
LL.A.  Hon.,  Sen.  Edin.  Hon.  Daily  in  Sch.  pre¬ 
ferred.  120/.  to  130/.  Res.  80/.,  for  Xmas. 

9153.  Eng.  subj.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint. 
Age  20,  Res.  (fam.  preferred)  14/.,  and  laundress. 

9154a.  Eng.  (gen.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  18. 
Nursery  Gov.  Res.  12/.  and  laundress  (country 
preferred,  children  under  10). 

9155.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  29.  Home 
and  Col.  Camb.Exten.  Non-res.  (afternoon)  20/. 

9158.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  22. 
1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Jun.  Camb  Head  or  Second  Eng. 
Gov.  in  good  School.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

9159.  Kindergarten  subj.  (all),  Bot.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Eng.  subj.  Age  30.  Froebel  Higher  Cert.,  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  S.K.  Mod.  and  Freeh.  Draw.  Non-res. 
Morning,  40/.  Afternoon,  30/.  Daily.  60/  to  80/. 

9161.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent),  Eng.  subj.  Age  28. 
German  Pub.  Exam,  in  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  Res. 
90/.,  Non-res.  120/. 

9162.  Worn.  Econ.  Phys.,  Geog.,  Fr.  (adv.),  Draw., 
Mus.  (vocal  and  instrum.).  Age  27.  L.L.A.  St. 
Andrews.  Non-res.  (if  possible),  not  less  than  75/.' 

9164.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Dip.  France.  Res.  30/. 

9165.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (Sing.,  &c.),  Draw.  Age 
31.  A.C.P.,  Cert.  Mus.  65/. 

9166.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  liar.,  and  Theor. 
Age  29.  R.A.M.  Student.  40/. 

9167.  Draw,  (shading  from  cast),  Paint,  (oil  and  w- 
col.).  Age  30.  R.A.  Student.  Visiting. 

9168.  Har.,  Counterp.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.  Age  26. 
R.A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.  Locals.  35/. 
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9169.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sci.  Age  30. 

Camb.  Extens.  1st  Cl.,  &c.  100/. 

9170.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Physiol.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Bkkp.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  16/.  to  18/. 

9171.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Sci.,  Math.  (Lond.  Matric.).  Age  29.  Sen.  Camb., 
Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  80/.  to  100/.  non-res. 

9172.  Eng.,  Arith,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  22.  Camb. 
Sen.  Higher  Locals,  Univ.  Extens.  Disk,  &c.  40/. 

9173.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  &c.,  Draw.  Age  25.  Camb.  Hons. 
Head  Mistress  ship. 

9174.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  23.  Non-res. 

9177.  Mus.  (Piano,  Theor.,  liar.,  Sing.),  Draw,  (freeh. 
and  crayon),  Paint,  (oils).  Age  27.  Trin.  Coll. 
Har.  Cert.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Hons.  Solo-Sing.  Mus. 
Gov.  Non-res.  55/. ;  res.  33/. 

9178.  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Cert.  Art 
Teachers  3  Prizes,  Cert.  Art  Masters  3  Prizes. 
Exam,  in  Plant  Draw.,  Antique  and  Life.  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting. 

9179.  Eng.  (thoro.  Lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.). 

Mus.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Freeh.),  Elec.,  Physiol.,  Ndhvk, 
Age  25.  Higher  Camb.  (Hist,  and  Arith.),  S.K. 
Elec.,  Phys.  Home  and  Col.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ; 
non-res.  60/.  . 

9180.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  lands.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Ger.,  (elem.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Non-res. 

9181.  Elem.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Lat.,  Arith.  (good),  Mus., 
Draw,  (mod.,  freeh.,  shading),  Paint.  Age  27. 
S.K.  Mod.  and  Freeh.  Res.  30/.  to  35/.  (Boys’ 
School.) 

9183.  Sing,  (voice  production),  Declamation.  Age 
29.  Medallist,  Sing,  and  Eloc.  R.A.M.  Visiting, 
non-res.,  or  res.  (country  only)  from  60/. 

9185.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Mus.  Age  16.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  Small  salary'. 

9186.  Draw.,  Paint.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat., 
elem.  Math,  and  Mus.,  Kinder.  Age  20.  15/.,  and 
time  for  study'.  A.C.T.,  S.K. 

9191.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Violn,. 
Zither,  Guitar,  Mandoline,  and  Banjo).  Age  19. 
Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9192.  Eng.  subj.,  good  conv.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Ital.  (acq. 
abr.),  good  Span.,  Music  (v.  good  Piano,  and  class.). 
Age  43.  Non-res.  or  Visiting,  whole  day  120  gns. 

9194.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lat., 
Nat.  Phil.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phys.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Class-Sing.  Age  22.  Non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  ; 
res.  60/.  to  70/.  For  Xmas. 

9195.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano,  Har., and  Sing.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Ndlwk.  Age  19.  Res.  20/. 

9196.  Draw,  (freeh.,  shading  from  cast,  geom.  and 
pers.),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  27.  2nd 
Grade  S.K.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 

9197.  Fr.  (adv.  Lit.  &c.),  Draw.,  Dane.  Age  20. 
Brev.  Superieur,  Brevet  de  2nd  Order.  Res.  from 
50/. 

9199.  Headmistress-ship  of  Girls’  School  required 
Thoro.  Exp.  all  branches. 

9202.  Piano  and  Theory,  Fr.  (Paris),  elem.  Eng., 
Ndlwk.  Age  32.  L.A.  Mus.  Harrow  Mus.  Sch. 
Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

9203.  Lat.  (adv.),  Eng.  (hist,  and  lit.),  Arith.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Jun.  Fr.  and  Math.  Age  24.  90/.  non-res. 
Sen.  O.  1st  Hon.,  Camb.  H.  Local  Hon.,  Scholar 
Girton  Coll.,  &c. 

9205.  Fng.  subj.  (all),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  elem.  Lat.  and  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  41.  Non-res.  (if  poss.  daily)  40/.  to  60/. 

9206.  Mus.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  24.  Non-res. 
30/, 

9207.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Alg., 
Arith.,  Dom.  Econ.,  Jun.  Euc.,  Draw.,  Mus.  and 
Ger.  Age  18.  Grade  Inter.  Exam.,  Ireland. 
Res.  (in  a  Sch.)  15/. 

9211.  Fr.  (lang.  and  lit.),  Anct.  Lit.,  elem.  Math., 
Phy's.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Draw.,  Writ.,  Recitat., 
Eng.,  (elem.),  Music  (vocal).  Age  19.  Certd. 
elem.  studies.  Brevet  de  capacite,  1st  Cl.  Res. 
from  20/. 

9212.  Eng.- subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.  Age  17. 
Res.  (sch.)  12/. 

9213.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw., 
Kinderg.  Age  22.  30/.  Jun.  Camb. 

9214.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Calis.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb,,  1st  Cl.,  C.P.  Hon., 
Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  30/. 

9216.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (lang.,  lit.,  hist.),  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.),  Paint.,  Lat.,  Piano  (theor.  and 
pract.).  Age  34.  Morn,  or  Daily.  Morn.  50/. 

9218.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math,  (adv.),  Mech.,  Light 
and  Heat,  &c.,  Mus..  Drawing.  Age  21.  40/.; 
non-res.  60/. 

9219.  Eng.  subj.  (Lit.  and  Script.),  Arith.,  Mus., 
Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (water-col.),  Ger.  (elem.), 
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Dancing,  Calis.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

9220.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Mus.  (Jun. 

and  Piano),  Ndlwk.  Age  29.  Res.  from  30/. 

9222.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Gen.  help.  Age  23. 
Res.  25. 

9225.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Fr.  Age  20.  Res.  12/. 

9227.  Classics  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Math.,  (Conics),  Eng. 
subj.  Age  28.  B.A.  Lond.  Visiting. 

9228.  Eng.  (all  subj.),  elem.  Math.,  Ger.  and  Lat., 
Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  Int.  Coll.  Mus.  Sen.  2nd  Cl. 
Hon.  Res.,  small  salary. 

9230.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Chem.,  Elec.  Bot, 
Phys.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  B.A. 
Camb.  lion.  95/.  to  100/.  non-res.  ;  res.  50/.  to  60/. 

9231.  Eng.  (adv.  Lit.  and  Comp.,  ifec.),  Arith.  (good). 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.),  Classics  (elem.),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw,  (freeh.,  lands.,  head.,  crayon),  Geol., 
Chem.  Age  47.  Daily'  or  Afternoons. 

9232.  Mus.  (Piano,  Har.,  Violin,  Sing.).  Age  20. 
Certd.  R.A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9234.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Ger.  Age  21.  Higher 
Course  of  the  Higher  Sch.  St.  Croise  Certd. 
Non -res.  or  res.  35/.  to  40/. 

9236.  Mus.,  Theory  (good).  Age  20.  Two  Certs. 

R. A.M.  Res.  or  non-res. 

9238.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sp.,  Eng.  and  Draw.  S.K. 
Freeh,  and  Mod.  Res.  16/.  (sch.). 

9239.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing,  (good),  clem.  Draw,  and 
Lat.,  Ndlwk.  Age  28.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Morning, 
Afternoon,  or  Daily'. 

9240.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Phys.,  Psychol.,  Fr.,  Draw., 
Mus.  (Piano  and  Theory),  Script.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
21.  A.C.P. ,  R.A.M.,  Sen.  S.K.  freeh.  and  mod. 
Res.  (sch.)  from  30/. 

9241.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.), 
Lat.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  35.  Oxf.  Sen.  Res. 
Daily'  or  Visiting. 

9242.  Eng.  (thoro.,  Lit.,  die.),  Math.,  Class.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Chem.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  27.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  1st 
Cl.  Hon.  Eng.  Lit.  Arnott  Scholar,  Bedford  Coll. 
(Hon.).  Daily',  Morning, or  Visiting. 

9243.  Eng.,  thoro.  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Jun.  Gov.  Mod.  salary. 

9245.  Adv.  Lit.  of  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Dutch.  Mus., 
thoro.  Classical.  Foreign  State  Exam.  Visiting. 

9246.  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Gov. 
Student.  Mutual  terms. 

9247.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  crayon) ,  Paint,  (oil,  w.-col., 
and  china),  Jun.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Arith., 
Ndlwk.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  S.K.  Mod.  Draw-  Res.  40b 

9249.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Age  18.  Jun.  R.A.M., 
playing.  Sen.  R.A.M.  Hon.  Theory.  S.K.  freeh., 
mod.,  pers.  geom.  Res.  (sch.)  15/.  to  20/. 

9250.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Sing.,  Script,,  Jun.  Arith. 
Age  23.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Non-res.  70/.  to  80/. 

9252.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  (fam.)  20/.  to  25/. 

9253.  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (Lang., 
Lit.,  Hist.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  21. 
Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  60  gns. 

9254.  Ger.  (fluent),  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw., 
Mus.  (adv.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb. 
Non-res.  50/. ;  res.  30/. 

9255.  Class.,  Math,  (elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj. 
Age  27.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Spec.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat., 
Arith.  Camb.  Higher  Locals,  Groups  A,  B,  C. 
Camb.  Prev.  Class,  and  Ger.  1st  Cl.  Math.,  2nd. 
Non-res.  from  100/. ;  res.  60/. 

9256.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Bot., 
Chem.,  Hygiene,  Har.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.  Hon.,  Higher  Camb.  Hist.  Hon. 

S. K,  Bot. 

9257.  Piano,  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Ger.  As  Music 
Mistress  and  Performer.  Age  25. 

9258.  Mus.  (Sing.,  Theo.,  Har.),  elem.  Eng.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  Age  21.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Pract.  and  Theor. 
Res.  30/. 

9260.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Age  23. 
B.A.  Mod.  Lat.  R.U.I.  Salary'  40/. 

9261.  Eng.  (all),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.  Age  21.  Bedford  Kinder. 
Coll.  Tonic  Sol-fa.  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9262.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 
Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Camb.  Higher 
in  Arith.,  Hist.,  Eng.  Lang.  Res.  20/. 

9263.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger.,  Bot,  Phy's., 
Chem.,  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.  Daily'. 

9265.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Bkkg.,  Phy's.,  Bot.,  elem  Draw, 
and  Kinderg.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Alg.,  Euc.  Age  21.  30/. 
or  non-res. 

9266.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class-Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Inter.  Cert.  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Soc.  for  Sing.  Res.  25/. 
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0267.  Draw,  (good  freeh.,  mod.,  and  from  cast) 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  elem.  Arith.,  Eng.  subj 
and  Mus.  Age  33.  2nd  Grade  S.K.,  3rd  Grade 
(Art  Teachers)  Prizes,  oil  and  w.-col.,  shading  from 
mod.,  and  design.  Non-rcs.  from  70/. ;  res.  from  40/. 

9269.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith-,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  (mod.  and 
freeli.),  Mus.  (Piano,  Violin,  Harp).  Age  23  3rd 
Cl.  C-P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Daily  or  res.  -40/. 

9270.  Eng.  (ad v.),  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv. 
conv.  and  gram.),  elem.  Ital.  and  Lat.,  Logic,  Phys. 
Psychol.,  Piano,  Draw.  (pers.  geom.,  ifec.).  Age  37. 
L.L.A.  lion.  L.C.P.  Hon.  Certd.  Acad.  Mus.  Non- 
res.  120/.,  or  res. 

9271.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Fr.,  Ger. (acq.  abroad), Ndlwk., 
Draw,  (freeli.),  Music  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P., 
Camb.  Higher  Local.  Non-res.,  or  visiting. 

9273.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.(com),  Ger.,  Mus. (good  Piano 
and  Har.),  Sing.  Certd.  Solo,  and  Class.  Draw. 
Age  27.  L.A.M.,  Silver  Medal  for  Piano  and  Har. 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  60/.  to  70/.,  or  Visiting. 

9274.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Oxford 
and  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.,  mutual  terms. 

9275.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  jun.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  22. 
2nd  Cl.  Coll.  E\  Daily  or  morning.  30/.  to  40/. 

9276.  Draw.,  Mus.,  Eng.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Mech.,  elem. 
Sci.  Age  20.  Lond.  Matric-  S.K.  Sci.  Res.  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland. 

9277.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (con.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing., 
Draw.,  Paint  (w.-col.),  Ger.,  Ndlwk.  Age  25. 
Res.  25/. 

9278.  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv. and  gram.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Mu=., 
Draw.,  Dancing,  Euc.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P. 

9279.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Draw,  and  Paint 
(elem.).  Age  25.  For  Xmas,  daily  or  morning. 
25/.  to  30/. 

9281.  Adv.  Piano,  Solo  Sing.  Age  2/.  2  yrs.  R.A.M. 
Daily  50/.,  or  visiting. 

9286.  Draw,  (prepares  for  2nd  Grade  Exams.),  Paint 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Music,  Sing,  and 
American  Organ.  Age  24.  2nd  Grade  S.K.  and 
Group  shaded  3rd  Grade.  Res.  25/.  to  40/. 

9289.  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Calistb.  Age 
21.  Trin.  Coll.  Cert.  Theory.  Res.  18/.  to  20/ 

9290.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Bot.  Age  17.  2nd 
Cl.  Coll.  I’.  Res.  mutual  terms. 

9293.  Piano,  Sing,  (class),  liar.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  20. 
R.A.M.  Jun.  Hon.  Res.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

9294.  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Span.  Age  27.  Brevet 
simple.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9295.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Shorth.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Zook,  Chem.  (inorg.).  Age 
37.  Arts  Exam.  Soc.  Apoth.  Non-res.,  good 
salary. 

9298.  Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Har.  and  counterpt.  Age  27.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen. 
Hon.  Cert.  Soc.  of  Prof.  Musicians.  Res.  35/. 
to  40/. 

9299.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (fluent, 
Germany),  Piano,  Har.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Sen.  Oxfd.,  Higher  Camb.  in  Ger.,  Eng.  Lang, 
and  Lit.  Res.  (family)  30/. 

9300.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr., 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Physiol.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw,  (freeh.), 
Mus.,  Har.  and  class  Sing.  Age  22.  L.L.A.  St. 
Andrews,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Hons.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 
Non-res.  (near  London)  from  50/. ;  res.  from  40/. 

9301.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Non- 
res.  18/.  to  20/. 

9302.  Fr.  (thoro.  gram,  and conver.),  Ger.  (Hanover), 
Eng.  all  subj.,  Piano  (thoro.),  Draw,  (pencil  and 
chalk).  Prep,  .for  Exams.  Age  40.  Diplomoe. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 

9303.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat., 
Mus.  (tlieor.  and  pract.),  Draw,  (freehd.),  class 
Sing.,  Drill.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.  Sen.  Trin-  Coll. 
Mus.  Non-res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9304.  Draw,  (pencil  and  chalk,  mod.  freehd.,  adv. 
sketching,  paint,  oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  27.  Art 
Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  &c.,  3rd  Grade  Cert,  for 
design,  foliage,  draw,  and  adv.  persp.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9305.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  jun.  Fr.  and  Physiol. 
Age  24.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  20/. ;  non-res.  35 Z. 

9305a.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Gym.  Age  21.  Higher 
Dip.  Small  salary,  res. 

9307.  Fr.,  ling.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19.  20/. 

9308.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Draw.  (mod. 
freehd.  geom.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
21.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Fr.  and  Draw.  Res.  20/. 
to  30/. 

9309.  Draw,  (freehd.  mod.  geom.  pers.),  Paint.,  oil 
and  w.  (all  styles).  S.K.  2nd  Grade  and  Group  1 
Bronze  Medal,  &c. 

9309a.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
Draw.,  Mus.,  clem.  Ger.,  Ital.  and  Lat.  Age  33. 


Cert.  Soc.  Iixtens.  Univ.  Teaching  for  Astron. 
Phys.,  Lat.,  Hist.  Visiting  afternoons. 

9310.  Piano,  liar.,  Theor.  Age  19.  Piano  Guildhall 
Sch.  of  Mus.,  Trin.  Coll.  Har.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9311.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.), 
Draw.  Age  24.  Morning  35/.,  visiting  or  res. 

9313.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Music  (pract.  and 
theor.).  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Sen.  Hon.  Res.  25/. 

9314.  Adv.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  (sch.) 
40/.  about. 

9315.  Mus.,  Piano,  Theor.,  Har.  Age  35.  Certd. 
pupil  of  Sir  Julius  llenedict.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9316.  Eng.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Pol. 
and  Dom.  Econ.,  Sing.  Age  23.  Daily. 

9317.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (3  yrs.  in  Germany), 
elem.  Mus.  Age  27.  Sen.  Oxfd.  A.C.P.  Non- 
res.  from  80/. 

9318.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxfd.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Daily  or  morning. 

9319.  Jun.  l’lng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw,  and 
Ger.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Univ. 
Extens.  for  Hist.  Res.  12/.  to  15/.,  or  mutual 
terms. 

9320.  Fr.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  con.  prep,  for  exams.),  elem. 
Mus.  Age  30.  Brevet  de  Capacity.  Non-res., 
morning  100/.,  or  visiting. 

9321.  king.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  elem.  Draw,  and 
Mus.  Age  43.  Int.  Arts.  Lond.  -Non-res.  60/. 
Res.  30/. 

9322.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Sci.,  Mus.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxfd. 
Non-res.  40/. 

9323.  Kindergarten  (all),  Mus.  Age  21.  1st  Cl. 
Kinder.  Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. 

9324.  Thoro.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Eng.,  Jun.  Mus.  Age  23. 
Brevet  Elem.  Res.  (family)  50/. 

9326.  Adv.  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phy.  and  Ger.  (two  years  in 
Germany),  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  elem. 
Alg.  Age  26.  Sen.  and  Oxfd.  Higher  Camb. 
Group  E.  Non-res.  100/.  to  120/.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. 
(less  in  Lond.). 

9327.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Bot.,  Bkkg. 
Age  20.  1st  CL  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  (sch.)  from 
20/. 

9328.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mus.  (theor.  and  pract.),  Pol. 
Econ.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec.  Mus.  Res. 
from  20/. 

9329.  Fr.  Age  23.  Brevet  de  Capacity,  &c.  Res. 

9333.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Languages.  Age  20.  Dip. 
Visiting. 

9334.  Eng.  subj.  (all),Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. (freehd.  mod.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Mus.  (theory),  elem.  Lat. 
and  Alg.  Age  20.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  65/. 

9335.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Lat.  and  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  26.  Camb.  Higher  Local.  Res.  25/. 

9338.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  freehd.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
17.  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Hon.  Theory 
of  Mus.  20/. 

9339.  Subj.  from  Inter.  Arts  Lond.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb., 
&c.  Non-res. 

9340.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  20/. 

9341.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  and  solo),  Theoro,  Eloc. 
Age  25.  Sen.  and  Local  R.A.M.  Piano,  Sen.  and 
Local,  Trin.  Coll.  Har.,  Bronze  Medallist,  Lond. 
Acad.  Mus.,  Sing.,  2nd  CL  Soc.  Arts  Sing.  Res. 
or  non-res.  (London  only). 

9342.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Fr.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Alg.,  Physiol.,  Physiog.,  Geol., 
Chem.  (elem.),  Dancing,  Ndlwk.  Age  21.  Res. 
from  35/.  For  Xmas. 

9343.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Sci.,  Eng.  (Hist,  and 
Lit.).  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  39.  Lond.  Matric, 
non- res. 

9344.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (adv.).  elem.  Ger.  and 
Sci.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Pol.  Econ. 
L.L.A.  Hons,  in  Eng.,  Fr.,  Pol.  Econ.  Education. 
Higher  Camb.  Groups  A,  B,  D.  Non-res. 

9345.  Fr.  Age  24.  Dip.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Dip. 

9346.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Piano.  Age  19.  Res. 
Salary-  no  object. 

9347.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Eloc.,  Calisth.,  Sci.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  S.K. 
Fr.  and  Mod.  Sci.  Res.  from  20/. 

9348.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.,  and  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  elem. 
Mus.,  Draw.,  and  Paint,  (adv.).  2nd  and  part  of 
3rd  Grade  S.K.  Morning  45/.,  daily-  70/. 

9349.  Mus.  pract.,  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
mod.  geom.,  &c.),  Paint  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Sing. 
Age  23.  R.A.M.  Sen.  Piano,  Hon.  Har.  Counterpt. 
and  Theor.,  Nat.  Soc.  of  Prof.  Musicians,  Hon. 
Theor.  and  Har.,  Trin.  Coll.  Local,  Sen.  lion. 


Theor.  and  Counterpt.  S.K.  freehd.,  mod.  geom. 
Draw.  Res.  35/.;  non-res.  70/.  to  75/. 

9350.  Mus.  (Piano,  Org.,  Theor.,  Class  Sing.),  Eng. 
subj.,  Arith.,  Writ.  Age  19.  R.A.M.  Sen.  Org- 
exam.  Res.  15/.  to  20/. 
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Fr.  Piano,  Ndlwk.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Hon. 
Camb.  Higher  Local.  Res.  60/.  to  100/. 

9353.  Mus-  (Piano,  Har.,  Class.,  sing.,  Har.),  Jun. 
Eng.  and  Fr.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec. 
Mus.  3  yrs.  R.A.M.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9354.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.  (theory),  Gen.  subj.  Age 
22.  Fr.  and  Ital.  Dip.  For  Xmas. 

9355.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Ndlwk.,  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  Age 
27.  Trained  Teacher.  Res.  from  30/. 

9356.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Age  23.  Res. 
30/. 

9358.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Piano,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  45/.  For  Xmas. 

9359.  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw,  and  Eng. 
Age  24.  Brevet  simple.  Res.  (family.) 

9360-  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piauo.  Age  23.  Visiting. 

9361.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Mus. 
Age  21.  Non-res.  25/.  to  30/. 


9362.  Eng.  subj.  (all  for  local  exams.),  Fr.,  Mus. 
Age  29.  Kensington  S.  and  A.  Chem.  exam,  in 
Hygiene  Alex.  Coll.  Res.  40/.  to  60/. 

9363.  Math,  (adv.),  Class,  (good),  Eng.  subj.  Age  28. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Math.  Tripos.  Camb.,  14th  Sen.  Opt. 

9364.  Draw,  (all  style*),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  and 
Pastels  on  China,  Terra-Cotta  and  Silk,  Portrait 
Painting.  Age  52.  Student  and  Silver  Medallist 
Roy-al  Acad.  Exhibitor.  Res.  or  Visiting. 

9365.  Math,  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Eng.  Age  21.  1st 
Cl.  Math.  Tripos  Camb.,  31  Wrangler  Higher  Camb. 
Local,  1st  Cl.  Lang,  and  Math.,  2nd  Cl.  Eng. 
Visiting. 

9366.  Eng.  (thoro  ),  Fr.  (gram,  and  com.),  Comp., 
Eloc.,  Sci.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  geom.),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  in  Ilist.,  Eng. 
Lit..,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Dip.  for  Comp.,  adv.  Phys., 
Hygiene,  elem.  Lat.,  S.K.  Non-res.  100/.  to  150/. 
For  Xmas. 

9367.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano  and 
Theory),  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  21.  Camb. 
Higher  Local  Groups  R.A.B.  and  Arith.  Sen.  Oxf., 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Spec.  Fr.  30/.;  non-res.  60/. 

9368.  Ger  ,  Mus.,  Kinder.,  Fr.  (fluent).  Age  25. 
Cert.  Kinder.,  1st  Cl.  Gotha.  Res.  50/. ;  non-rcs. 
80/.  to  90/. 


9369.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory  of  Mus.  Age  22.  Medal¬ 
list  R.A.M.  Res.  (school)  40/.  to  50/. 

9370.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Bot.,  Phy-s., 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.).  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.  Hons. 
Eng.  Non-res.  100/. 

9371.  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.  &c.  (adv.), 
Ger.,  Fr.,  Ment.  and  Moral  Sci.,  Chem.,  Mechs., 
Heat.,  Hydros.  Age  21.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Div. 
Hons.  Eng.  Reid  Scholarship.  Visiting. 

9372.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent,  acq.  in  Fr.),  Ger.  (fluent, acq. 
in  Ger.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Violin  (elem.),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col.),  Ital.  (elem.).  Age  29.  Res.  Family. 
80Z.  about. 


9373.  king,  (hist.,  lit,,  Ac.),  Bot.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris), 
Ger.  (conv.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (classical),  Sing., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  1st  Cl. 
Kinder.,  Bot.,  S.K.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  60/. 
to  80/. 

9374.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus., 
Ger.  (fluent).  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  30/.  to  40/.  . 
non-res.  40/. 

9374a.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  (family-).  25/.  about. 

9375.  Eng.  (hist.,  lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.,  pers.,  Abblett’s  sy-st.),  Bot,,  Drill. 
Age  28.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher  Camb.,  Lit.  and 
Arith.,  Parchment  Cert.  Home  and  Col.  100/. 
about;  non-res.  150/. 

9376.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Draw,  (free.),  Mus. 
(with  theor.),  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Non-res.  30/. 
Sen.  Camb. 

9377.  Eng.  (good),  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.  Age  20. 
Non-res.  26/.  to  30/. 

9378.  Piano,  Harm.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  Age  32. 
Cert.  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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ARITHMETICAL  W ORKS 

BY 

DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


*  «  These  Arithmetics  are  largely  used  in  Schools  in  which  the  pupils  are 
prepared  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other  Examinations,  and  their  total 
sales  are  now  numbered,  not  by  thousands  only,  but  by  millions. 

1.  The  Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples. 

Strong  cloth,  Is.  4d.  Key  (or  Answers),  2s. 

2.  The  Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples  and 

KEY,  and  MEMORY  WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Bound  together,  3s. 

3.  Arithmetical  Examples  for  Home  and  School  Use. 

Part  I. — Containing  thousands  of  new  Questions,  from  Simple  Addition  to 
Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Fractions,  Proportion,  &c.  Strong  cloth,  8d. 
Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

4.  Arithmetical  Examples.  Part  I.,  and  Key,  together, 

Is.  4d. 

5.  Arithmetical  Examples  for  Home  and  School  Use. 

Part  II.,  containing  nearly  2,000  Questions  in  the  higher  Rules  of  Arithmetic 
and  the  more  useful  Rules  of  Mensuration.  Cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

6.  The  Memory-work  of  Arithmetic.  A  Complete 

Compendium  of  Arithmetical  Tables,  Definitions,  and  Rules.  44. 

7.  The  Complete  Grade  Arithmetic.  Cloth  hack,  6d. 

Answers,  6d. 

8.  The  Grade  Arithmetic.  In  Four  Parts.  Stiff  covers, 

2d.  each ;  sewed,  Id.  Answers,  3d.  each  part. 

9.  The  He  vised  Grade  Arithmetic.  For  all  the  Standards 

of  the  Revised  Code  (1SS4),  in  Four  Parts,  extra  stiff  covers.  32  pp.  each, 
2d.  each  Part.  The  Complete  Book,  (id.  Complete  Answers,  6d. 

10.  The  Junior  Arithmetic.  Containing  Exercises  in  all 

the  Rules  from  Notation  to  Praetico  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  together  with 
Explanations  and  the  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  Cloth  back,  6d. 


LONDON  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.  ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  k  CO.; 
and  through  all  Booksellers. 

*  *  Dr.  Davis  will  send  Presentatation  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Works  (except 
Keys)  to  School  Principals  who  may  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption.  Applications  should  be  addressed— St.  Germains,  Cheltenham. 

Second  Edition,  32ino,  price  6d. 

TOUS  LES  VERBES.— Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs, 

French  and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Equivalent  Values,  from  Bellows’  French  Dictionary. 

London  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


TO  lETEJALIDIlVLiLSTIEIE^S. 

8JEJE  THAT  TO  lit  HOYS  YEARN  “  HITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.” 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  THOSE  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  Neivs. 

Taught  in  over  1000  Schools.  Colleges,  Institutions,  &c., 


Including  Rugby,  King’s  College,  Halleyhury,  Dulwich  College,  &c. 
THE  PH  OHO  GRAPHIC  TEACHER.  6d.  Over  a  Million  Copies  sold. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Catalogue  post  free. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  OF  "TEACHER'’  FREE  TO  HEADMASTERS. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  k  SONS,  1  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 


And  all  Booksellers. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 

Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III.  each  Id.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V.  ...  each  2d. 
Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d.  Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 


Standards  VI.  &  VII.  each  3d. 


Parts  I.— VI.  ... 


bound  2s. 


“Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
chosen  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.”— Schoolmaster. 

“Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory  : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms : 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Catalogue  and  TAsts  free. 


STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

P  I  A  N  OS,  —SSU  <£10  10s 

Fall  Compass,  Seven  Octaves,  Warranted. 

LONDON  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited, 

5t  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

Originators  of  the  £10  10s.  Pianoforte.  Agents  for  'Ward’s  Patent 
Pianoforte  Lamp,  10s.  6d. 

HAVET’S 

1/6  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 


FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  with  Pronunciation,  300  pages,  220  Exercises 
in  question  and  answer,  in  clear  and  lively  conversational  French, 
easily  understood  and  remembered. 

HAVET  AND  SCHRTJMP’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  on  the  plan 
of  “  First  French  Book.” 

Gratuitous  copy  of  cither  to  teachers  applying  to  Alfred  llavct,  20  Hue  cle 

Long  champs,  Paris. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

p AREY'S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  Euglish  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Care  v.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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157th  Thousand.  Price  3s.  6d.  544  pages,  with  Diagrams. 

BEiab’s  Standard 

EL06UTI0NIST. 

Principles  and  Exercises,  with  a  Copious  Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Poetry,  adapted  for  Reading  and  Recitation. 

BY  D.  C.  BELL  and  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL,  P.E.I.S. 

School  Board  Chronicle  : — “  A  well-known  and  standard  hook  ;  a  manual 
at  once  of  instruction  in  elocution  and  of  selections  of  the  widest  possible 
variety.” 

LE  PETIT  FBECEFTEUE. ;  or,  First  Steps  to 
French  Conversation. 

By  F.  Grandineau,  formerly  French  Master  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria;  Author  of  “Conversations  Familieres,”  &c.  60  Woodcuts. 

New  and  Cheap  Edition  (Fifty -fifth),  Unabridged.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


PER  KLEINE  LEHRER ;  or,  First  Steps  to 
German  Conversation. 

On  the  plan  of  “Le  Petit  Precepteur.”  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cloth,  2s. 


MAN  GN  ALL’S  HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLA¬ 
NEOUS  QUESTIONS.  —  British  and  General 
Geography,  etc. 

By  Richard  Mangnall.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  the  Rev. 
G.  N.  Wright  and  Joseph  Guy.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  others.  12mo,  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 


LONDON:  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


CASETS^ETJCLID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  Ac. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is.  6  d,,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parte,  each  Half-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  8s.  6d„  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  8s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CQ, 


BUCKIE’S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 

other  Examinations. 


An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  W.  Jerome 

Harrison,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Earth  Knowledge,"  &c.  Copiously  illustrated. 
Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  Containing  Arithmetic, 

Algebra,  and  Euclid  as  far  as  required  in  Subject  V.  (First  Stage)  of  the  Syllabus 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Cloth,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  without 
Answers,  Is.  9d. ;  Answers,  separate,  8d.  [ Just  published. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 

David  Allan  Low  (Whitworth  Scholar),  M.Inst.  M.E.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  little  text-book,  and  one  which  we  can  recommend.  The  diagrams 
are  especially  good,  and  the  descriptive  portions  are  clear  and  concise.”— Nature. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  With 

a  Course  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  a  Series  of  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic, 
By  Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  work  is  well  and  clearly  expounded,  and  forms  a  good  general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  chemistry.” — Scotsman. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy:  a  Text-Book  of 

Elementary  Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett.  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 
“  A  book  of  great  merit;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement  and  lucidity 
of  the  author's  former  publications.” — Athenceum. 

Earth  Knowledge :  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography.  By 

W.  J.  Harrison  and  H.  R.  Wakefield.  Part  I.,  Elementary,  Is.  6d. ; 
Part  II.,  Advanced,  2s. 

“  Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement  will 
cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.” — Schoolmaster. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics. 

By  R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  Oxon.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  fundamental  units  are  thoroughly  well  explained,  and,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  they  are  used  consistently  throughout.  In  fact,  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” — Nature. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  J. 

M’Gregor-Robertson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cloth,  4s. 

“The  text  is  admirably  clear,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which 
are  well  executed.”— Lancet. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


BLACKIE’S 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS 

FOR  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

BY  W.  G.  BAKES,  M.A. 

No.  1.— An  Elementary  Book  devoted  to  Direction,  Definitions,  Maps,  &c.,  &c. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

No.  2.— A  Book  on  the  Home  Countries— England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 

***  The  other  boohs  of  the  Series  in  preparation. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


New  Ready,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

To  be  completed  in  Eight  Vols.,  published  quarterly,  square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each ;  or 

lialf-morocco,  8s.  6d.  each. 

BLACKIE’S  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS  AND  FOR  ALL 
READERS,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  AND  MAPS. 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  -A.LSrZSr-A.ISrXJ.A.X.EI,  HVC.-A..,  XjXj.ID., 

Editor  of  “  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 

“  Will  be  found  a  boon  to  the  general  reader.  Some  handy  form  of  encyclopaedia 
has  long  been  wanted.  This  is  comprehensive  and  without  being  bulky.  The 
information  is  succinctly  given,  sufficiently  copious,  and  strictly  relevant.  With 
these  good  features  must  be  noted  the  excellent  type  and  paper,  the  useful  woodcuts 
and  maps,  of  these  neatly  bound  octavo  volumes. —SaUirday  Review. 


Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pape,  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 
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Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results. 


THE  ROYAL 
ENGLAND 
READERS. 


THE  ROYAL 
STANDARD 
READERS. 


SIMPLE— GRAPHIC— EFFECTIVE. 


Beautifully  Illustrated,  with  Maps,  Notes 
and  Meanings,  Summaries,  and  Genea¬ 
logical  Tables. 

STORIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

For  Standard  III.  Price  Is. 

OUR  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 

For  Standard  IV.  Price  Is.  3d. 

ENGLAND. 

For  Standard  Y.  Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

For  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  Is.  6d. 

THE  EMPIRE. 

A  Complete  History  of  Britain  and  the  British 
People.  560  pages.  Price  2s.  6d. 

"‘Simple,  graphic,  effective’  is  the  motto  of  this 
splendid  new  series  of  Historical  Readers,  and  right 
well  do  they  justify  the  choice.” — Teacher’s  Aid. 


***  A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  | 

Each  Booh  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  STORY,  or  the  Lessons 
throughout  are  on  hindred  subjects. 

No.  I.  THE  SIX  BIRTHDAYS. 

Cloth  limp,  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  8d. 

No.  II.  STORIES  AND  PICTURES 

OF  ANIMALS.  Cloth  limp,  7d. ; 
cloth  boards,  9d. 

No.  III.  STORIES  OF  COMMON 

THINGS.  Cl. limp,  10d.;  cl. bds., Is. 

No.  IV.  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS’ 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  Cloth 
boards,  Is.  3d. 

No.  V.  THE  ROCKET.  Cl.  bds.,  Is.  4d. 
No.  VI.  THE  BOY  MAKES  THE 

MAN.  Cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

“  The  entire  series  is  without  an  equal  in  its  general 
get-up,  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  every  arrangement.” 
—Teacher’s  Aid. 


A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


THE  ROYAL 

STAR 

READERS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  | 

A  Companion  Series  to  the  NEW  ROYAL 
READERS,  but  with  entirely  different 
Lessons,  Illustrations,  &c. 

No.  I.  128  pages  (80  of  reading  matter). 

Cloth  limp,  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  8d. 

No.  II.  128  pages  (80  of  reading  matter). 

Cloth  litnp,  7d. ;  cloth  boards,  9d. 

No.  III.  208  pages  (120  of  reading  matter). 

Cloth  limp.  Hid. ;  cloth  boards.  Is. 
No.  IV.  232  pages  (120  of  reading  matter). 
Cloth  boards,  Is.  3d. 

No.  V.  256  pages  (over  120  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.)  Cloth  boards,  Is.  4d. 

No.  VI.  256  pages  (over  120  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.)  Cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

Home-Lesson  Books.  No.  I.,  l^d.  $  No. 
II.,  2d. ;  No.  HI.,  2d. ;  No.  IV.,  2d. ;  No.  V.,  3d. ; 
No., VI.,  3d. 

***  A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 


THE  NEW 

ROYAL 

READERS. 

THE  ROYAL 

UPPER  CLASS 
READERS. 

WORLD  AT  HOME 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  | 

|  FOR  MIDDLE-CLASS  &  HIGHSCH00LS.  | 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  | 

Being  Revised  Editions  of  these  favourite 
Readers,  with  New  Lessons,  New  Illus¬ 
trations,  &  Important  Helps  to  Teachers , 
making  this  Series  one  of  the  best  for 
Teachers  and  Scholars  ever  published. 

No.  I.  (80  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Cloth 

limp,  7d. ;  full  bound,  cloth  boards,  9d. 

No.  II.  (80  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Cloth 
limp,  7d. ;  full  bound,  cloth  boards,  9d. 

No.  III.  (120  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Cloth 
limp,  lOd. ;  full  bound, -cloth  boards,  Is. 

No.  IV.  (144  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Cloth 
limp,  Is. ;  full  bound,  clo.  boards,  Is.  3d. 

No.  V.  (160  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Full 
bound,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Gd. 

No.  VI.  (168  pages  of  reading  matter.)  Full 
bound,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. 

.  *<,*  A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 

Each  Volume  containing  Biographies  and 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Authors  mentioned,  with  Notes,  Por¬ 
traits,  8cc. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (First  Period.)  - 

From  Chaucer  to  Pope.  12  Portraits.  272pp., Is. 6d. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Second  Period.) 

From  Goldsmith  to  Wordsworth.  10  Portraits. 
266  pp..  Is.  6d. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Third  Period.) 

From  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  Present  Time.  10 
Portraits.  272  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

SIMPLE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  With  20  Portraits.  By  A.  L. 
Stbonach.  272  pages.  Is.  6d. 

COLLIER’S  GREAT  EVENTS  OF 

HISTORY.  416  pages,  price  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  Two 
Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

***  Specimen  Copies  at  half  published  price. 

Each  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Diagrams. 

No.  1.  PLANS,  MAPS,  AND  THE 

COMPASS.  112  pages,  price  7d. 

No.  2.  GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS 

EXPLAINED.  128  pages,  price  9d. 

No.  3.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Physical  and  Political.  160  pp.,  pricels. 
No.  4.  BRITISH  ISLANDS :  British 

North  America  and  Australasia.  240 
pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

No.  5.  EUROPE.  Physical  and  Political 

266  pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

No.  6.  THE  WORLD.  Geography  of  the 

World  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  272 
pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

***  A  Specimen  free  to  Teachers. 

ROYAL  ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


HIGHER- GRADE  ENGLISH.  History  of  the  Language, 
Analysis,  Style,  Prosody,  &c.,  &c.  Cloth,  126  pp.  Price  Is. 

The  volume  presents,  in  a  succinct  form,  the  substance  of  the  most 
recent  studies  of  English  scholars. 


ROYAL  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Each  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Author : 

1.  MILTON.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.  Cloth,  4d. 

2.  ADDISON.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Cloth,  4d. 

3.  SCOTT.  Marmion,  Canto  VI.  Cloth,  6d. 

Others  in  preparation. 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.;  PARKSIDE,  EDINBURGH;  Sc  NEW  YORK. 


London :  Printed  by  C,  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C, 
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pOLLEGE 

yj  EX; 


OP  PRECEPTORS. — 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.— 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1890. 

6.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. — Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5  ;  Mathematics,  £5 ; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination.— The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  ofBooks  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

_ _ C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifil 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  B.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 

/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  November, 
when  G.  Heppel,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
Examinations  considered  with  respect  to  their  special 

U1?  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary, 


QOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
™ass.  C.  R.  HODGSON-,  B.A.,  Secretary, 


pOLLEGE 

Ay  LECTl 


OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  commenced  on 
the  26th  of  September.  For  Syllabus,  see  page  451. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

rpHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

.  ?rants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 

to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

TAEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul- 

,ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 
tit  e-u  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
Ihe  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

Ihe  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  Of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


For  Advertisements,  see  pages  448,  419,  466,  468,469. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  “The  Teaching  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  ”  will  be  delivered  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  by  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geo¬ 
graphy  in  the  University  of  Oxford— to  commence  on 
Friday,  the  8th  of  November. 

The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  successive  Friday 
evenings,  from  7  to  8  o’clock. 

SYLLABUS. 

Lecture  I. 

General  Observations.  —  The  aim  of  Geographica 
Teaching— primarily  Discipline— incidentally  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  Basis  —  Physiography  —  not  to  be  confused 
with  Geography.  The  Age  appropriate  for  Geographical 
Teaching.  The  “  Multiplication  Table  ”  of  Geography. 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Names.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Map-Drawing.  The  Text-Book.  The  Lecture.  The 
Problem  Method.  The  Classification  of  Topics.  Appli¬ 
ances— Maps,  Sections,  Models,  Views,  Lantern  Slides, 
Blackboard.  Experiments.  Relation  to  other  Subjects. 
Practical  Experience  in  the  Field.  The  Necessity  of 
Knowledge  in  the  Teacher. 

Lecture  II. 

First  Example. — Purely  Physical.  The  Gulf  Stream. 
To  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  distribution  of  great 
features. 

Second  Example.—  Purely  Physical.  The  Alps.  To 
illustrate  the  employment  of  Physiographical  Know¬ 
ledge. 

Lecture  III. 

Third  Example—  Physical  and  Political.  The  In¬ 
fluence  on  Human  History  of  the  Existence  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  of  the  Sahara-Gobi  Belt  of  Deserts, 
To  illustrate  the  Problem  Method. 

Fourth  Example.  —  Physical  and  Political.  The 
Border  between  England  and  Scotland.  To  illustrate 
the  close  dependence  of  the  Political  on  the  Physical. 

Lecture  IV. 

Fifth  Example.  —  Detailed  Political.  The  Site  of 
London.  To  illustrate  the  analysis  of  Geographical 
Position. 

Sixth  Example.— The  Growth  of  France.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  Geography  to  History. 

Seventh  Example.— The  History  of  Geography.  The 
North-West  Passage.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
History  of  Geography  in  Teaching. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Members  have  free  admission  to  all  Lectures  de- 
livered  at  the  College,  and  may  obtain,  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  a  Ticket  of  admission  to  the  above  Course 
for  a  member  of  their  own  teaching  staff. 

C,  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  TEACHERS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

rpHE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

in  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  &  LITERATURE 
among  Candidates  from  all  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30tli.  The  following  Prizes  will  be  awarded  :— 

Two  Gold  Medals,  given  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  Boy  and  to  the  Girl 
who  gain  the  highest  marks. 

Books,  given  by  the  Alliance  Francaise,  to  the  Boy 
and  to  the  Girl  next  in  order  of  merit. 

Certieicates,  given  by  the  Society,  to  all  Boys  and 
Girls  who  reach  the  standard  of  proficiency  fixed 
by  the  Examiners. 

Names  of  Candidates  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
Thursday,  November  28th.  For  every  information, 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  20  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


£5  PRIZE. 
riALLENDAR’S  SHORTHAND 

VA  COMPETITION. 

A  New  Form  of  Amusement  for  Winter  Evenings.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  Shorthand  required.  Send  6d. 
for  a  Copy  of  the  Primer  and  Conditions,  to 

_  ,  . ,  ,  O.  J.  Clay  &  Sons, 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press  Warehouse  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C 
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The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  he  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  6th 
and  7th  December,  1889. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  candidates  for  registra- 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had.  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  7th 
and  8th  March,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  GENERAL 
INVENTIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES, 
Edinburgh,  1890. 


Patron — Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
President— The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland. 


Prospectuses,  and  forms  of  application  for  space,  may 
he  had  at  the  offices— 3  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  40  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  6  Waterloo 
Street,  Glasgow. 

S.  LEE  BAPTY,  F.R.G.S.,  Gen.  Manager. 

GEORGE  E.  WATSON,  C.A.,  Secretary. 

***  Section  XVI.— Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Classes  84,  85,  and  86.  Comprising  Educational  Ap¬ 
pliances,  Specimens  of  Pupils’  Work,  and  Books,  Maps, 
and  Charts. 


/HAM  BRIDG-E  HIGHER  LOCAL 

vA  EXAMINATIONS.  —  Some  Vacancies  occur  for 
Students  in  the  MARIA  GREY  COLLEGE,  5  Fitzroy 
Street.  Classes  for  various  Groups  and  Instruction  in 
Teaching.  Half-term,  November  5.  Conditions  of 
Principal. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  Miss  Drewry 
helps  students  by  letter,  and  examines. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


11/TTSS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  LEO- 

JLV_L  TURE-READINGS,  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  at 
3  o’clock : — 

Nov.  5.  Tennyson.  |  Nov.  26.  Longfellow,  Lowell. 
,,  12.  Browning.  Dec.  3.  Emerson. 

,,  19.  George  Eliot.  |  ,,  10.  Walt  Whitman. 

Fee  for  the  Course  of  Three,  10s.  6d.;  for  One,  4s.  6d. 
143  King  Henry’s  Road,  London,  N.W. 


EDUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


lyfATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-LtjL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


Kindergarten  and  prepara¬ 
tory  SCHOOL.-To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a  First 
Class  Connection  in  a  well-known  educational  centre  in 
West  of  England.  Principal  retiring  for  satisfactory 
reasons.  Full  particulars  on  application  to  A.  A.,  “  Edu¬ 
cational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon  St.,  London,  E.C. 


AFTER  Cliristinas,  a  Lady  wishes  to 

place  her  Daughter  (aged  19)  in  a  good  School, 
where,  in  return  for  help  with  Juniors,  she  would  receive 
board  and  lessons  in  accomplishments.  Senior  Camb. 
Cert.,  French,  German  (abroad),  and  Music.  Address 
— Mrs.  W.,  4  Gipsy  Lane,  Grays,  Essex. 


Roman  catholic  master 

wanted  immediately  (Certificated  cx-Pupil 
Teacher  preferred),  to  teach  Piano,  Violin,  Singing, 
Arithmetic,  Writing,  aud  English.  Apply— “  Tablet  ” 
Office,  19  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Young  german  lady  wishes 

situation  in  school  or  family  to  teach  German 
and  Woodcarving;  in  the  latter  branch  she  holds  Certi¬ 
ficate  from  Naiis-Sloyd  seminarium  (near  Gothenburg, 
Sweden),  through  which  she  has  just  passed.  As 
Teacher  of  German  she  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
lady  with  whom  she  has  been  four  years,  who  will  be 
glad  to  answer  all  inquiries.  Address — Friiulein  Mohr, 
care  of  Mrs.  Wetterberg,  Skanstarget  4,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 


Lojmdon  13.  A. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE  TUTORS. 

For  October ,  18  0  0. 

LATIN. 

Grammar  :  H.  J.  Maidment,  B.A.  Oxon. 
and  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours. 

History:  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  First 
Class  Honours  (Classics)  at  B.A.,  French 
and  English  Honours  at  Inter.  Arts,  Second 
in  Honours  at  Matric.,  University  Exhi¬ 
bitioner;  Editor  of  Homer's  Odyssey , XVII., 
and  Milton's  Sonnets;  Author  of  a  Trans¬ 
lation  of  The  Epistles  of  Horace  ;  A  Synopsis 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  History. 

Authors  :  T.  H.  Fearenside,  B.A. 

GREEK. 

Grammar:  F.  P.  Shipham,  Esq.,  M.A. 

History  :  W.  F.  Masom,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Authors:  A.  H. Allcroft, Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon., 
First  Class  Classical  Honours  at  Modera¬ 
tions  and  Final  Classical  Exam.  ;  Editor 
of  Livy  XXI.,  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Horace's 
Odes,  &c. 

ENGLISH. 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his 
year  in  Branch  IV.  (English  and  French), 
Teachers’  Diploma,  Early  English  Text 
Society’s  Prizeman ;  Author  of  Notes  on 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Notes  on  Dry  den' s 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  Notes  on  Addison's 
Essays  on  Milton,  a  Translation  of  Havelok 
the  Dane,  A^enhite  of  Inwit,  &c. 

FRENCH. 

Mons.  L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First 
in  Honours  both  at  Inter,  and  Final ; 
B.-es-Sc.  and  B.-es-L.  Paris;  also  of 
Stuttgart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Pure:  G.  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fifth 
Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Division  in 
Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman,  Scholar  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the 
Camb.  Phil.  Soc. ;  Author  of  B.A.  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Coordinate  Geometry. 

Mixed  :  J.  H.  Dibb,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
Double  Honours, Mathematics  and  Physics. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  Welton,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his 
year  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.’s  at 
Degree  Exam.,  Honours  in  French  at  B.A. 
and  4th  of  27  in  English  Honours  at  Inter. 

All  the  above  Tutors  are  on  the  Regular  Staff  of 
University  Correspondence  College,  and  engage 
in  no  other  teaching. 


***  A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  Pass  List  will 
he  sent  post  free  to  any  Student  giving  date  of  passing 
Inter,  Arts,  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Core.  Coll .  London  Office,) 

1 2i  Booksellers  Row, 
Strand,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE. 


Chief  Successes  during  the  past  year. 

At  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

*8  Students  passed  ; 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

Over  71  Students  passed. 

Eleven  in  Honours,  Two  with  First  Places, 
and  One  with  a  Second  Place. 

21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci. 
Exams.,  Five  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A.,  1888, 

Pour  Students  took  Honours. 

33  Students  passed, 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before 
passed  by  any  Institution. 


A  copy  of  the  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts,  or  B.A. 
Pass  Lists  will  bo  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in 
Branch  I.,  and  in  1888, 

One 

Headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 


Further  information  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( London  Office,) 

12;  Booksellers  Bow, 

London,  W.C. 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


MATBXCUI»ATIOM‘  DIRECTORY.  With  Full 
Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  VI.,  June, 
1889.  Is. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints— University  Regulations 
— Advice  on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  (including  Special 
Subjects)  —  Matriculation  Examination  Papers  set  June, 
1889— Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers 
by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

Matriculation  I.  at  in.  By  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Choice  of  Text-Books — Plan  of  Stndy  for  18 
Weeks,  with  Notes  and  Hints— Matric.  Exam.  Papers  in 
Latin  Grammar  from  1881  to  1S89  —Illustrative  Sentences 
for  Latin  Prose— List  of  words  differing  in  meaning  ac¬ 
cording  to  quantity — Model  Solutions,  &c. 

X.ondon  Undergraduate  Unseens.  A  Reprint  of 
all  the  Latin  and  Greek  Passages  set  for  Unprepared 
Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts, 
together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French.  Papers.  A  Reprint  of  the 
last  Twenty  Examination  Papers  in  French  set  at 
Matriculation  ;  with  Model  Solutions  to  the  Paper  of 
June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 
Matriculation  English  Ii ang~u age  Papers :  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Twenty  Examination  Papers.  Is. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers :  A 

Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination  Papers  ;  with 
Model  Solutions  to  that  of  June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  By  a  Cambridge 
Wrangler  and  a  Mathematical  Scholar.  Third  Edition. 

Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Hints — Choice  of  Text-Books — Scheme  of 
Study  for  18  Weeks — 18  Test  Papers— 66  Miscellaneous 
Questions  —  256  Selected  Examples  —  Answers  —  Model 
Solutions  to  5  Sets  of  Examination  Papers  —  List  of 
Euclid’s  Propositions  set  at  Matriculation  during  10  years. 
Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papers. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books  —  Definitions  and 
Theory — Notes  for  16  Lessons— 18  Test-Papers — Answers 
and  Model  Solutions— Glossary. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  The  last 
Twenty-five  Papers  set  at  London  Matriculation,  with 
Solutions  to  June,  1SSS,  and  Jan.,  1SS9,  Hints  on 
Text-Books,  and  199  Additional  Questions.  Is. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

Ovid.— Metamorphoses,  Boob  XI.  Edited  by  a 
First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of  Oxford  and  London. 
Part  I.  :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

Ovid.— Tristia,  Book  III.  By  the  Editor  of  Ovid’s 
Metam,orphoseTYL“~~ ” ” 

Part  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  Interleaved,  9d.  Part  III. :  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Com¬ 
plete,  2s.  6d. 

FOR  JUNE,  1890. 

Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A. 
Oxon.  and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Pro  Balbo.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon. 
and  B.A.  Lond. 

Part  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  Part  III. :  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete, 

2s.  6d.  ,  _ _ 

Published  by  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO., 
Booksellers  How,  Strand,  W.C. 


MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1890. 


Ill 

(one  hundred  and  eleven) 

Students  of 


UNIVERSITY  CORRE S  POND  E  NCE 
COLLEGE 

Passed  the  Matriculation  Examination. 


Preliminary  Courses. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  Systematic  Courses 
(Ordinary  and  Special)  unless  they  possess,  at  least — 

In  Languages— a  knowledge  of  Accidence,  up  to  and 
including  the  Regular  Verb ;  in  Mathematics — Euclid, 
Books  I.  and  II. ;  Algebra,  First  Four  Rules ;  Arith¬ 
metic,  a  fair  all-round  knowledge;  in  English — a  good 
grounding. 

These  Preliminary  Courses  may  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  as  students  are  worked  quite  individually  in  them, 
and  can  be  taken  as  quickly  or  slowly  as  desired.  As 
the  Ordinary  Course  is  designed  to  extendlover  not  more 
than  a  year,  students  who  are  weak  in  a  subject  should 
go  through  a  Preliminary  Course. 

Fee,  per  Course  of  twelve  Lessons,  in  any  subject,  One 
Guinea. 

A  student  who  is  very  weak  all  round,  may  take 
eighteen  lessons  in  each  of  four  subjects,  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  Ordinary  Course,  for  a  fee  of  Four  Guineas. 
In  Mechanics  and  Experimental  Science,  Preliminary 
Courses  are  not  considered  necessary,  though  very 
desirable  (especially  in  the  former),  the  only  essential 
preparation  for  Mechanics  being  a  good  acquaintance 
with  Matriculation  Mathematics. 

The  Ordinary  Course. 

Any  single  Subject  ...  ...  . fill  6 

For  each  additional  Subject  .  110 

Composition  Fee  for  all  Subjects .  6  6  0 

An  Ordinary  Course  consists  of  eighteen  lessons  (or 
sets  of  lessons)  in  each  subject,  in  addition  to  Author 
Papers.  If  all  subjects  are  being  taken,  it  is  generally 
best  to  study  half  one  week  and  the  remainder  the  next, 
distributing  the  work  over  about  a  year,  reckoning 
vacations. 


MAT  me  ULA  TIO  X  TUTORS. 

X.atin,— H. M.  Grindon,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Lond.),  Classics. 

Greek.— E.  P.  SniPHAM,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.  (in  Clas¬ 
sics),  Honours  in  Classics  at  Inter,  and  B.A. ; 
Author  of  A  Translation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

French. — Mons.  L.  J.  Lhuissiek,  B.A.  Lond.,  First 
in  Honours  both  at  Inter,  and  Final ;  B.-Cs-Sc.  and 
B.-es-L.  Paris ;  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Strasburg 
Universities. 

English.— W.  H.  Low,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.  (German 
and  English)  ;  Author  of  A  History  of  English 
Literature,  A  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
&c. 

Assisted  by  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Experimental  Science.  —  R.  W.  Stewart,  Esq., 
B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemis¬ 
try  at  Intermediate  Science,  and  First  in  First  Class 
Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc.;  Author  of  A  Text-Book 
of  Heat  and  Light. 

Chemistry.— W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First 
in  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

Mathematics.— E.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Mathe¬ 
matical  Honours. 

Mechanics.— J.  II.  Dibb,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Double 
Honours,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

W.  T.  Threleall,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Double 
Honours,  Science  and  Mathematics.  (First  Class). 


Farther  information  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

121  Booksellers  Row,  W.C. 


High-class  scholastic  es¬ 
tablishment,  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  healthy  suburban  districts, 
ten  miles  north  of  London.  A  beautiful  suburban  resi¬ 
dence,  with  carriage  approach,  timbered  and  well- 
stocked  garden,  and  grounds  of  about  7  acres.  Recently 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  fitted  up  with  every  con¬ 
venience  for  a  select  and  first-class  scholastic  establish¬ 
ment,  about  li  miles  from  stations  on  the  Great  Eastern 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  rooms  and 
offices  are  commodious,  and  include,  on  ground  floor, 
large  entrance  hall,  with  fine  oak  stairs,  dining  and 
drawing-rooms,  large  schoolroom,  with  bold  bay  win¬ 
dows  looking  on  to  lawn,  library,  lavatories  with  hot 
and  cold  water  supplies,  kitchen,  scullery,  dairy,  larder, 
pantry,  &c.  On  basement  are  extensive  cellars.  On  the 
first  and  second  floor  are  ten  bed  rooms  and  two  very 
large  and  commodious  rooms  looking  over  lawn  and 
grounds,  linen  rooms  and  fittings,  bath  rooms,  cup¬ 
boards.  Excellent  water  supply.  Capital  sanitary 
arrangements.  Gas  all  over  the  premises.  Electric 
bells,  &c.  Stabling,  coach-house  with  coachman’s 
apartments,  outhouses,  pleasure  grounds,  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  greenhouses,  four  paddocks,  &c.  It  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  equally  suitable  for  a  private  residence,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated,  and  surrounded  by  gentlemen’s  estates. 
Orders  to  view  and  particulars  of  Mr.  Tydeman, 
Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


ANTED,  Situation,  after  Christmas, 

to  teach  Piano,  by  a  Young  Lady.  Local  R.A.M. 
Certificates  for  Elements  with  Honours,  and  Senior 
Pianoforte  (1888).  Testimonials  of  progress  to  present 
time.  Desires  opportunity  for  further  study  of  Music. 
Address— Bedford,  “Educational  Times”  Office,  89 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


TO  P AREN'T S  AND  GUARDIANS. 

— There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  he  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gilhnan  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry.  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 


ROKEN  ANDREN",  who  has  taught 

in  Six  Courses  at  Naas,  will  hold  a  SLOYD 
CLASS  in  Manchester,  from  December  27  to  January  16 
next,  if  enough  names  be  sent  in  by  December  1.  Fee, 
£2. 10s.,  including  use  of  tools  and  wood.  Applications 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  Victoria  Park, 
Manchester. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DBS 

PROFESSEfiRS  DE  ERANCAIS 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprRvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TABLES 

FOE 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


By  A.  T.  RICHARDSON,  B.A., 
Science  Master  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  College. 

Demy  8vo,  2s. 


Designed  to  put  the  practical  information 
necessary  for  the  analysis  of  a  simple  salt 
in  a  concise  form,  and  one  easy  to  commit 
to  memory,  with  .a  view  to  the  requirements 
of  Examinations. 


RENCH  EXAMINATION'S. —  A 

DUPLEX  SLIDING  SCALE  OF  THE  TERM  I* 
NATIONS  OE  FRENCH  VERBS,  bringing  the  Regular 
and  Irregular  Verbs  into  one  identical  Conjugation  at 
one  view. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
FRENCH  IDIOMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION  BY 
CLEAR  SYNOPTICAL  TABLES.  Over  300  Para¬ 
graphs.  By  Leopold  Courtial. 

The  Two  Parts,  cloth,  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Hacheyie  &  Co.,  London, 
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NEW  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  COMMENCING. 

FIRST  MONTHLY  PARTS  OCTOBER  25. 


EACH 

ONE  PENNY 

WEEKLY  , 

OR 

SIXPENCE 

MONTHLY. 


THE 

GIRL’S 

Own 

Paper. 

W'  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  BEGIN,  jm 


Schoolmasters,  Schoolmistresses,  and  Teachers  will  greatly  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Publishers  by  making  these 
Journals  of  pure  Literature  known  in  their  Families  or  Schools.  Prospectuses  of  the  New  Volumes  for  distribution 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  at  56  Paternoster  Eow. 

Early  Orders  for  the  Monthly  Parts  should  he  given  to  the  Newsagents. 


IsTEW  .AILTIISrTT-AILiS. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL— The  Tenth  Volume  of  the 
Girl’s  Own  Paper.  Containing  832  pages  of  interesting  and 
useful  reading.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  Price 
8s.,  in  handsome  cloth;  9s.  6d.,  with  gilt  edges;  12s.  6d,,  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL.— The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the 

Boy’s  Own  Paper.  Containing  832  pages  of  Tales,  Sports,  Travel, 
Adventure,  Amusement,  and  Instruction.  With  many  Coloured  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Price  8s.,  handsome  cloth ;  9s.  6d.,  gilt  edges  ; 
12s,  Gd.,  half  morocco. 


LONDON:  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  65  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


Second  Edition,  32mo,  price  6d. 

TOUS  LES  VERBES.— Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs, 

French  and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Equivalent  Values,  from  Bellows’  French  Dictionary. 

London:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


J.  STROHMENGER  6c  SONS’ 


SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Rooms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Catalogue  and  Fists  free. 


TDROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

°f  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 


STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM”  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


TWO  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS  AND  LASCELLES’  INTRODUCTION 
TO  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Lascelles, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Assistant  Master  and  Librarian  at  Harrow  School. 
Aided  by  advice  from  Prof.  Tilden,  of  Birmingham ;  Prof.  Hartley, 
of  Dublin  ;  Dr.  Ogilyie,  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  eminent  teachers. 
The  book  is  intended  as  a  manual  intermediate  between  the  Natural 
Philosophy  Primer  and  the  minute  and  detailed  Text-hook  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

[Vote  ready. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS.  With  Helps  for  Compo¬ 
sition.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
of  King  Edward’s  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  The  Readings 
consist  of  sustained  Extracts  from  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier, 
Guizot,  Comtesse  de  Segur,  &c.,  and  the  Teaching  of  Composition  is 
linked  with  the  Reading  Lessons. 

London  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THEATRE  DE  LA  JEUNESSE. 

Twelve  Little  French  Flays  for  Schoolroom  and  Drawing  Room. 

By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL,  Author  of  “Petit  Theatre  des  Enfants.” 

“  The  idea  of  teaching  French  in  this  way  is  decidedly  good.  The 
language  is  that  of  everyday  life,  and  the  structure  is  necessarily  correct 
and  idiomatic.  To  commit  even  a  single  play,  thoroughly  understood,  to 
memory,  is  a  great  gain  ;  and  to  master  the  twelve  is  to  go  far  towards 
mastering  French.” — Fdncational  News. 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  With  Copious 

Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  M.  Foerster.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

MOLIERE’S  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Leon  Delbos.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
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BG-E  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series) ,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College, on  “The  Practice 
of  Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  ont  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school ;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching. — Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline— Development  of  Faculty — Love  for 
Learning — Formation  of  Mental  Habits — Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction— Rote-learning— Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons — Conduct  of  a  Lesson — Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter— Illustrations— Language  — Manner  —  Ques¬ 
tioning —  Socratic  Teaching  —  Resumptive  Questions — 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Marking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature. — Frobel  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten —  Natural  Instincts  —  General  Principles  of 
Frobel — The  Gifts — Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten- 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education- 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School — 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons. — Place  in  Education — Abuse  of — 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses— Modes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated — Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
Museums — Apparatus —  Experiments — Over-illustration 

—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 

IV.  if  coding  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud — Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading— the  Alphabetic— The  Phonic— The 
Phonetic—  The  Look  and  Say— Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing— Correction  of  Errors — Recita¬ 
tion— Reading  Books— School  Libraries— Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— Mnemonic  Rhymes— Words 
of  Anomalous  Spelling— Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
— Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
tration— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration-New  Rules,  how  to  be  established — Practical 
Examples— Graduation  of  Examples— Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity — Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid — Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography , — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment— Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points— Measure¬ 
ment — Reading  a  Map— Order  of  Treatment  of  a  Country 

—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books— Map-drawing — Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History—  Selection  of  Facts  — Where  shall  we 
begin? — Modes  of  Treatment— Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction— Text-books— Biography— Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrations. 

VIII.  English. — Aim  of  Study— Right  Use  of  Words 

—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation— Children  to  Classify  and  Define 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
— Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar— Text-books— Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages. — Aims  in  Studying  Foreign 
Languages  —  Order  in  Study  —  Methods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method — Viva  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  Method— Double  Translation  — Locke’s  Me¬ 
thod — Hamilton’s  Method— Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart — Use  of  Translations — Construing — Composition 
—Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 

X.  English  Literature. — Educational  Value  of — Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Schools— Methods— Word-work 
— Grammatical  Analysis — Figures  of  Speech— Allusions 

—  Subject-matter  — Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  for  a 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing— His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 

XI.  Physical  Science. — Aims  in  Teaching— Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments— Physics — Chemistry — Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes— Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Elfective  Teaching- 

Attendance  —  Order  —  A  ttention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules — Tone— Characteristics  of  good  Discipline — Power 
of  the  Eye— Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Religious  and 
Moral  Principles— Sympathy— Emulation— Punishment 
— Censure— Corporal  Punishment  —  Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope.  _ 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  aro  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C. — Members  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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Students  of 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

were  successful, 

and  an  even  larger  success  is  anticipated 
this  year. 

The  General  Method  of  Work  is  pursued  for 
this  Examination,  Special  Papers  for  the 
prescribed  Authors  and  Special  Periods  being 
provided.  The  Test  Papers  are  compiled 
exclusively  from  questions  set  at  previous 
Examinations,  except  when  the  present  regu¬ 
lations  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  force 
to  admit  of  this,  or  when  solutions  arc  easily 
obtainable  {e.g.,  from  our  “  B.A.  Mathe¬ 
matics  ”).  In  such  cases  questions  of  the 
same  type  have  been  introduced. 

Ordinary  Course. — An  Ordinary  Course 
in  any  subject  embraces  Thirty  Lessons.  In 
Latin  and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of 
three  parts :  the  first  part  covering  the 
Grammar  and  General  History ;  the  second 
and  third  dealing  alternately  with  either 
(A)  Unseen  Translation  (now  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  subjects  at  B.A.)  and 
(C)  Composition  (in  Latin  only),  or  (B)  Special 
Period  of  History  and  (D)  Prescribed  Authors. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  detailed 
courses  like  these,  with  full  Notes  and  Hints 
to  every  lesson,  over  a  series  of  Test  Papers 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  correct  a  student’s 
errors  rather  than  show  him  in  advance  how 
avoid  them :  by  helj)  of  the  easy  graduation 
a  greater  interest  is  sustained  in  the  work,  the 
specialities  of  the  Examination  are  brought 
out  in  stronger  relief,  time  is  economised,  and 
confidence  gained  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  proper  amount  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  each  part,  and  progress  more  surely 
counted. 

Fees. — Full  Preparation  for  the  £.  s.  d. 

Examination  ...  ...  12  12  0 

Any  single  Subject  ...  3  13  6 

Additional  for  Second  and 

Third  Subjects,  each  ...  3  3  0 

The  best  time  to  commence  the  Ordinary 
Course  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  September 
in  the  year  in  which  Inter.  Arts  has  been 
passed  ;  but,  as  this  is  inconvenient  for  many 
students,  there  are  classes  commencing  in  the 
second  weeks  of  October,  November,  and 
December ;  arrangements  can  also  be  made 
to  suit  each  applicant. 

The  lessons  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
session  from  the  time  of  joining,  short  re¬ 
cesses  being  provided  for  revision.  Students 
joining  late  are  worked  through  the  vacations 
if  they  desire  it. 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  Pass  List  will  be 
sent,  post  free,  to  any  intending  Candidate  who 
gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  on  application 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12|  Booksellers  Row,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- K>* - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  Gd. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6cl. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


R.  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle-Class  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Pcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


THORITE 

FROM  OWN  MINE 

CAN  always  be  supplied  by 

SMITH  &  THOMMESON,  Arendal,  Norway. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  03  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogery’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  Gd. 

CORRIGE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relfe  Brothers,  G  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


T  OYDOY.-SHIRLEYLS 

-J-H  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s. Gd. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 
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Mr.  Murray’s  List. 


TO  HEADMASTERS. 

SEE  THAT  YOUR  HOYS  YEARN  “PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.” 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

LATIN  COURSE. 

Principia  Latino. 

*Part  I.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  _  3s.  Cd. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  2s.  6d. 

*Part  IT.  A  First  Latin  Reading  Book.  3s.  6d. 

*Part  III.  A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  3s.  6d. 

*Part  IV.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  3s.  6d. 

*Part  V.  Short  Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation  into 
Prose.  3s. 

Young  Beginners’  1st  Latin  Book.  An  Introduction  to  Principia 
Latina,  Part  I.  2s. 

Young  Beginners’  2nd  Latin  Book.  An  Introduction  to  Principia 
Latina,  Part  II.  2s. 

Students’  Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  Gs. 
Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower  Forms. 
3s.6d. 

Lat in-English  Vocabulary  to  Phaedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Ctesar’s  Gallic  War.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Pooix.  Comprising  a  full  Practice  of 
Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the  Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  A  New 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  16mo,  2s. 

Tacitus ,  Germania,  Agricola,  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Annals. 
With  Notes.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

GREEK  COURSE. 

Initia  Grceca. 

*Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 
3s.  Gd.  _ 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  aitd  Examination 
Papers.  2s.  6d. 

*Part  II.  A  Greek  Reading  Book.  3s.  6d. 

*P art  III.  Prose  Composition.  3s.  6d. 

Students’  Greets  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower  Forms. 
3s.  6d. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s.  6d. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

* English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  3s.  6d. 

* Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and  Ques¬ 
tions.  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  A  new  and  thoroughly  revised 
Edition.  With  Coloured  Map.  (430  pp.)  2s.  6d. 

Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

English  Composition.  With  Illustrations  and  Exercises. 
3s.  Gd. 

FRENCH  COURSE. 

French  Principia. 

’Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and 
Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  Gd. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and  Examination 
Papers.  2s.  Gd. 

*P art  II.  A  French  Reading  Book;  with  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary.  4s.  Gd. 

*Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  4s.  6d. 

Students’  French  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction  by  M. 
LittrA  6s. 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

German  Principia. 

*Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and 
Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  6d. 

*Part ^  II.  A  German  Reading  Book  ;  with  a  Dictionary. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For  Advanced  Students. 

3s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

Italian  Principia. 

*Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies.  3s.  6d. 
*Part  II.  An  Italian  Reading  Book.  3s.  6d. 

Detailed  Catalogue  sent  gratis  by  post  on  application. 


*  Keys  to  these  Works  supplied  to  Authenticated  Teachers  on  written  application. 


OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  THOSE  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

Taught  in  over  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  &c., 


Including  Rugbv,  King’s  College,  Hailetburt,  Dulwich  College,  &c. 
THE!  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  Cd.  Over  a  Million  Copies  sold. 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Catalogue  post  free. 


SPECIMEN  COPY  OF  "TEACHER”  FREE  TO  HEADMASTERS, 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  1  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


CASEY’S  EUCLID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Ctlinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Is.  Gd.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Hal f-a-Crown , 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  to  the 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  Gd.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  6s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 


NEW  STORY  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HERRING.” 

GRETTIR  THE  OUTLAW:  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  Baring- Gould, 
author  of  “  John  Herring,”  “Mehalah,”  &c.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  Zeno 
Diemer  ancl  a  Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 


NEW  STORY  BOOKS  BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

WITH  LEE  IN  VIRGINIA :  A  Story  of  tlie  American  Civil  War.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  and  six  Maps.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

BY  PIKE  AND  DYKE  :  A  Talc  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  By  G. 
A.  Henty.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  Maynard  Brown,  and  four  Maps.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

ONE  OP  THE  28TH  :  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  eight 
full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend,  and  two  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

TALES  OF  DARING  AND  DANGER.  Short  Stories  of  Adventure  by 
Land  and  Sea.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant, 

Is.  6d. 


GEORGE  MACDONALD’S  STORY  BOOKS. 


5  S. 


At  tlie  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
Ranald  Banuerman’s  Boyhood. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  3s.  6d 


os. 


The  Princess  and  Curdie.  3s.  6d. 

Gutta  -  Perclia  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  2s.  6d. 


PROFESSOR  CHURCH’S  CLASSICAL  STORY  BOOK. 

TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO  ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Roman  Boy. 
By  Professor  A.  J.  Church,  author  of  “  Stories  from  the  Classics.”  AVith  twelve  full-page 
Illustrations  hy  Adrien  Marie,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“  We  know  of  no  book  which  will  do  more  to  make  tlie  Romans  of  that  day  live  again  for  tlie  English 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  October  16th,  1889. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  H.  W.  Eve,  Esq.,  G. 
Armitage  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  noticing 
in  the  examinations  of  this  College,  and  in  other  similar  examina¬ 
tions,  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  Economic  Science  is 
taught  in  middle-class  schools,  in  comparison  with  other  topics. 
Economics  would  seem  to  need  some  justification  to  teachers. 
I  have  therefore  thought  it  might  be  profitable  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  members  of  this  College  in  order  to  elicit  opinions, 
and  perhaps  gather  the  objections  which  may  exist.  I  have  put 
together,  briefly,  a  few  thoughts  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  Economics  as  a  branch  of  secondary  education  ; 
I  will  also  attempt  to  anticipate  a  few  of  the  possible  objections. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  point  as  to  how  far  exactly 
Economics  shall  compete  with  the  other  numerous  branches  of 
study  in  a  crowded  curriculum — doubtless  a  sufficiently  perplex¬ 
ing  question  for  teachers — I  would  rather  confine  the  discussion 
to  the  prior  question  of  the  importance  and  suitability  of  the 
subject  for  fuller  recognition  as  a  branch  of  instruction  during 
that  period  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  that  prepara¬ 
tion  which  is  to  fit  them  for  commencing  the  battle  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  subject  by  illustrating  the  extent 
to  which  economic  matters  enter  into  this  struggle,  and  to  do  so  I 
turn  over  the  pages  of  a  daily  newspaper,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  index  of  what  is  occupying  the  public 
mind ;  I  find  as  one  day’s  record  the  following,  every  one  of 
which  is  at  the  root  an  economic  problem  : — A  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  British  Association  of  several  economic  papers  ; 
half  a  column  devoted  to  the  Bimetallic  Conference  at  Paris ; 
mention  of  a  Congress  which  is  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Employers’  Liability ;  references  to  the  recent  Trades  Union 
Congress ;  two  pages  devoted  to  the  Strike  at  the  East  End,  and 
its  consequences ;  a  paragraph  on  German  State  Insurance  for 
Avorkmen ;  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce ;  numerous  small  paragraphs  and  letters  on  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  sweating  system,  the  amount  of  pauperism, 
competition  of  German  clerks  in  England,  &c.  Add  to  these  the 
City  news  and  Money  Market  article,  containing  a  special  account 
of  a  great  Cotton  Corner  and  also  of  the  Harvest,  a  column  of 
advertisement  of  a  Bread  Syndicate,  and  a  paragraph  devoted  to 
a  threatened  Bakers’  Strike.  I  think,  after  this  catalogue,  no 
newspaper  reader  can  well  deny  the  interest  and  importance  of 
Economic  Science,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  enable  mankind  to 


form  a  sound  judgment  on  these  and  similar  serious  and  inevit¬ 
able  questions  by  supplying  the  elementary  principles  which 
underlie  them,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  there  can  be  no 
right  interpretation  of  these  complex  facts  or  solution  of  the 
problems  they  offer.  Now  the  chief  aim  of  school  life,  of  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  is  to  train  and  fit  youth  for  a  life  of  usefulness. 
This  is  done  by  cultivating  the  intelligence  and  forming  habits 
of  thought  and  conduct,  so  that  the  youth  shall  he  prepared  to 
understand  the  facts  byAvhich  he  is  surrounded,  and  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  he  encounters  in  the  manner  most  to  the 
interests  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  It  is  a  peculiar 
merit  of  Economics  that,  A\rhile  it  is  concerned  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  which  will  enter  into  the  daily  life  of 
every  one,  it  tends  to  form  the  habit  of  accurate  thought,  by 
tracing  familiar  events  to  their  more  or  less  obscure  causes.  It 
especially  trains  the  mind  to  observe  and  calculate  the  whole  of 
the  consequences  of  conduct.  It  teaches  emphatically,  and  as 
no  other  study  does,  the  importance  of  indirect  results.  It  shows 
that  remote  and  neglected  consequences  have  often  a  greater  and 
more  enduring  influence  than  the  near  and  obvious,  and  that  Ave 
may  purchase  a  temporary  advantage  at  the  cost  of  a  permanent 
loss. 

The  practical  side  of  education  has  received  emphasis  in  recent 
years  in  several  directions  previously  neglected.  Domestic 
Economy  and  the  Laws  of  Health  are  examples  of  this  tendency. 
It  Avas  found  that  much  waste  and  suffering  could  be  avoided  by 
instruction  in  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  economy  in 
household  management,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reform 
in  modes  of  expenditure  will  be  attended  by  an  addition  in  com¬ 
fort.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  know  how  to  consume  as  how 
to  produce. 

Now  sickness  and  health  are  treated  as  matters,  to  some 
extent,  under  human  control ;  formerly  plagues  were  regarded 
as  visitations  of  God.  Principles  of  health,  laws  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  the  importance  of  pure  air  and  water,  are  inculcated  indi¬ 
rectly  by  lessons  in  science,  or  directly  by  specific  teaching. 
Physical  exercise  and  the  development  of  the  body  receive  their 
due  amount  of  attention  at  our  public  schools.  This  is  all  well. 
Elementary  truths  onmatters  affectingourlife  andhealthcannotbe 
instilled  too  early;  some  principles,  to  be  of  use,  should  be  acquired 
early,  so  as  to  become  part  of  our  life  :  they  are  absorbed  into 
our  intellectual  being,  and  we  folloAV  them  almost  unconsciously. 
Habits  and  thoughts  become  stereotyped,  especially  as  regards 
familiar  matters.  When  manhood  is  reached,  we  are  all  largely 
the  creatures  of  habit,  and  people  then  receive  with  credulity, 
and  perhaps  impatience,  suggestions  that  their  modes  of  thought 
and  action  in  matters  of  daily  occurrence  are  faulty,  and  possibly 
injurious  to  themselves  or  others.  Any  one  who  has  attempted 
to  effect  a  reform  in  A’entilation,  or  sanitation,  among  those  who 
have  paid  no  heed  to  such  matters,  will  be  able  to  endorse  these 
remarks. 

Let  us  apply  the  illustration  to  Economics,  the  science  which  is 
concerned  with  all  the  facts  and  conditions  of  material  well-being. 
No  facts  are  more  familiar;  concerning  none  are  more  fallacies 
preA7alent.  The  pi'inciples  ave  not  widely  taught  in  youth,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  full-grown  feel  the  necessity  for  making 
a  special  study  of  them.  Yet  earning  and  spending  form  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  life.  TheA’ery  structure  of  society  creates 
economic  relations  ;  we  all  form  parts  of  an  organism  :  exchange, 
dependence,  co-operation,  are  natural  results. 

Very  soon  every  one  becomes  acquainted  with  Avages,  rent, 
taxes,  profits,  money,  credit ;  all  are  concerned  in  buying  or 
selling  something,  either  goods  or  services  :  for  all  require  food, 
clothing,  houses,  tools,  &c.  Yet  the  principles  which  explain 
the  nature  and  govern  the  amount  of  these  various  economic 
quantities  are  very  little  studied  or  understood  by  the  multitude. 
The  subjects  are  talked  about,  they  fill  the  newspapers  as  avo 
have  seen,  but  there  is  little  systematic  inquiry  into  the  laws 
Avhich  operate  here  as  in  every  other  department  of  nature  : 
to  many  persons  it  has  never  occurred  that  any  serious  study 
is  requisite ;  they  seem  to  think  that  knowledge  of  these 
things  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  rather  resent  the  notion  of  in¬ 
struction  from  an  outsider,  whom  they  call  a  theorist,  while  they 
hold  themselves,  as  practical  people,  to  be  fully  informed.  Whence 
arises  the  fallacy  ?  It  is  a  result  of  the  extreme  frequency  and 
familiarity  of  the  phenomena;  wc  cannot  get  away  from  them, 
since  they  are  the  facts  of  our  existence ;  the  consequence  is  that 
every  one  is  an  economist,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  for  every 
one  has  opinions  on  these  subjects,  though  many  would  be  unable 
to  give  any  other  account  of  their  opinions  than  that  “  they  have 
always  thought  so.”  Views  based  on  no  deeper  reasoning  than 
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this  are  generally  false,  and  will  in  practice  be  hurtful  and  mis¬ 
leading.  There  is  no  intuitive  faculty  which  confers  economic 
knowledge.  No  one  claims  to  explain  physical  facts  without  the 
diligent  aid  of  scientific  method.  Still  less  is  it  possible  in  the 
case  of  more  complex  economic  problems,  which  include  both 
mental  and  physical  elements.  The  appeal  to  “common-sense” 
as  adequate  to  explain  all  such  matters  is,  in  fact,  generally  an 
appeal  to  ignorance.  There  is  no  great  stock  of  economic  know¬ 
ledge  with  which  every  one  is  endowed  by  nature  or  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  exclusion  of  inquiry  into  the  facts  and  causes. 
“Common-sense”  for  ages  left  people  in  ignorance  of  the 
commonest  principles  of  health,  and  social  health  is  not  a  less 
difficult  problem  than  physical  health.  Sound  Economics  must 
be  acquired,  like  other  knowledge,  by  study;  and  if  it  is  to 
exclude  error  and  prejudice  it  must  be  commenced  early,  or 
there  will  be  very  great  probability  that  it  will  never  be  acquired 
at  all. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  economic  questions  are  forced 
upon  us  by  the  primary  wants  of  our  nature.  Much  as  we 
may  prefer  to  dwell  upon  literature,  art,  and  other  refined 
and  elevating  studies,  we  must  first  satisfy  our  physical  wants, 
and  the  science  which  makes  the  easy  satisfaction  of  these  its 
aim  cannot  be  worthless  or  ignoble.  All  other  pursuits  pre¬ 
suppose  the  opportunity  and  means  to  carry  them  on.  Literature 
demands  books  and  leisure.  Art,  in  any  of  its  forms,  implies 
even  in  a  fuller  degree  a  surplus  of  wealth,  time,  and  energy. 
Physical  science  is  mainly  utilitarian ;  it  seeks  to  effect  economies 
in  labour,  and  to  augment  the  wealth  and  conveniences  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  it  is  an  ally  of  Economics,  its  sole  aim  in  practice  is  to 
satisfy  economic  wants. 

Since,  then,  we  cannot  by  any  means  escape  economic  facts,  the 
only  question  is  whether  we  shall  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  wealth,  so  as  to  find  out  laws,  principles 
of  guidance,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  or  whether  we  shall 
take  our  beliefs  from  our  own  rough-and-ready  generalizations 
of  everyday  experience,  gained  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
with  no  attempt  at  scientific  investigation  or  verification.  In 
all  other  fields  the  empirical  method  has  been  found  to  be 
unreliable ;  we  are,  therefore,  not  warranted  in  adopting  it  as  a 
satisfactory  road  to  truth  in  the  case  of  facts  so  difficult  to 
interpret  as  the  intricate  procedure  and  relations  of  a  complex 
society  seeking  to  satisfy  its  wants  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  guesses  which  pass  for  explana¬ 
tions  to  those  familiar  only  with  some  of  the  facts  of  wealth. 
Everywhere  in  nature  there  is  law,  order,  uniformity;  laws  when 
established  form  science,  and  are  the  basis  of  conduct ;  so  in  the 
facts  called  economic  because  they  relate  to  wealth,  there  must 
be  principles  which  explain  the  facts,  and  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  will  serve  to  direct  future  conduct. 

If  we  allow,  then,  that  opinions  on  economic  questions  are 
inevitable,  that  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter 
correct  judgment  can  only  be  formed  with  the  guidance  of 
scientific  method,  that  the  errors  are  likely  to  be  obscured  on 
account  of  the  familiarity  of  the  subject-matter,  that  their  con¬ 
sequences  to  society  are  serious,  it  follows  that  the  first  principles 
should  be  inculcated,  and  habits  of  correct  thinking  on  such 
topics  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  scholars  are 
suited  for  their  reception.  To  cultivate  the  intelligence,  to  train 
the  thinking  powers,  to  make  young  people  take  a  rational 
interest  in  -what  surrounds  them,  is  to  form  good  and  capable 
citizens  with  larger  ideas  of  life,  men  and  women  who  will  discern 
their  influence  upon  and  duty  towards  the  society  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  Interest  depends  largely  upon  understanding ; 
many  persons,  for  lack  of  it,  pass  through  life  with  no  idea  of  their 
relations  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  mental  horizon  is  very 
limited,  their  notions  restricted,  their  views  selfish.  Economic 
study  helps  to  a  wider  and  loftier  ideal,  and  to  the  conception  of 
more  general  aims  and  interests  ;  it  shows  our  mutual  relations 
and  common  interests — how,  as  members  of  one  family,  we  must 
be  affected  by  the  conditions  and  conduct  of  the  rest.  One  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  our  large  system  of  industry,  consequent 
on  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  subdivision  of  tasks,  is  the  want 
of  interest  some  workers  display  in  the  manufacture  as  a  whole  ; 
a  tendency  to  dulness  and  monotony  arises  by  limiting  the 
labourer  to  one  mechanical  subsidiary  operation.  A  better 
education,  especially  if  technical,  and  bearing  upon  his  trade, 
has  been  proved  to  counteract  this  evil ;  the  intelligence  is  then 
awakened,  the  worker  understands  the  relation  of  his  task  to  the 
ultimate  object,  and  as  he  grows  more  enlightened  and  interested 
his  work  is  more  valuable,  and  his  power  to  adapt  himself  to  any 
alterations  in  the  modes  of  production  becomes  greater.  He  is 


more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  machine.  Just  so,  if  a  youth  be 
started  in  the  world  understanding  the  general  conditions  of  the 
efficiency  of  labour,  able  to  trace  the  tendencies  of  conduct  to 
benefit  mankind  or  to  limit  in  any  way  the  general  welfare,  with 
a  clear  grasp  of  the  economic  conditions  which  regulate  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribute  the  results,  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  value,  the  theory  of  exchanges,  and  the  principles  of 
taxation — thus  equipped,  and  not  ignoring  other  branches  of 
education,  the  youth  will  probably  develop  into  a  useful  and 
intelligent  member  of  society.  In  all  the  duties  he  maybe  called 
upon  to  perform,  whether  as  workman  or  employer,  clerk  or 
merchant,  co-operator  or  trades  unionist,  as  vestryman,  County 
Councillor,  or  legislator — in  his  public  and  in  his  private  capacity 
— in  his  expenditure  and  in  his  mode  of  life  he  will  have  become 
a  more  valuable  unit  in  society,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  all 
his  actions  he  will  be  guided  by  scientific  principles,  the  utility 
and  validity  of  which  he  will  be  constantly  testing  and  verifying; 
without  such  principles  his  judgment  must  inevitably  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  appeal  to  a  limited  experience,  or  by  the  popular 
sentiment  which  may  chance  to  prevail  at  the  time.  Of  equal 
importance  is  such  knowledge  to  girls,  who  will  become  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  future  ;  their  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
conduct  of  their  husbands  and  children  cannot  be  sufficiently 
considered ;  while  a  large  part  of  their  own  life,  in  any  capacity,  is 
directly  and  seriously  concerned  with  economic  procedure.  I 
think  I  shall  faithfully  interpret  the  conception  of  duty  which 
dominates  the  work  of  earnest  teachers  if  I  say  that  it  goes  far 
beyond  the  necessary  task  of  passing  examinees,  and  consists  in 
the  formation  of  good  citizens — of  useful  members  of  society ; 
and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  this  includes  a  fitness  to  deal  with 
economic  facts,  since  they  are  of  the  essence  of  society,  and 
pertain  to  the  fundamental  basis  and  structure  of  society.  Now 
very  many  parents  have  had  little  instruction  in  Economics,  for 
the  subject  has  never  been  widely  taught  in  schools,  and  only 
a  limited  number  ever  find  time  or  inclination  for  the  study  of 
its  principles  in  the  rush  and  worry  of  business;  the  most  part, 
therefore,  are  unable  for  some  reason  to  give  such  instruction 
systematically  to  their  children  ;  the  duty,  if  it  is  performed  at 
all,  must,  like  other  branches  of  education,  be  handed  over  to  the 
teacher. 

I  would  advocate  the  teaching  of  elementai’y  Economics  to  all 
the  older  boys  and  girls  (say  above  fifteen)  in  middle-class  schools. 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  the  study  has  a  political 
tendency,  and  is  better  adapted  to  a  later  age  ;  or  that  it  is  dull, 
uninteresting,  would  not  secure  attention,  and  would  be,  so  to 
speak,  over  the  heads  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  former  objection  has  been  partly  met  already  by  shewing 
that  the  subject  is  social,  not  political,  and  also  that  the  danger 
of  postponement  is  that  it  may  never  be  studied  at  all. 

The  title  of  Political  Economy  is  partly  responsible  for  this 
objection;  it  is  probably  misleading,  and  has  created  some  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  study,  which  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
party  politics,  nor  indeed  with  government  at  all,  except  in 
matters  relating  to  wealth ;  the  inquiries  of  Economics  then 
provide  data  for  politicians  which  they  can  and  must  recognize 
in  their  reasonings  if  their  legislation  is  to  bo  beneficial.  But, 
as  a  youth  does  not  necessarily  become  an  engine-driver  because 
he  has  learned  the  principles  on  which  the  steam-engine  is 
constructed,  neither  does  he  become  an  active  politician  because 
he  knows  certain  principles  which  a  politician  ought  to  know. 
He  is  enlightened  in  each  case,  his  intelligence  is  increased,  and 
he  may  find  other  means  of  applying  both  his  knowledge  of 
steam  and  that  of  economics.  As  I  have  shown,  he  cannot  fail 
to  find  problems  for  the  latter,  in  whatever  field  his  labours  may 
be  directed.  One  l’esult  of  the  study,  carried  on  as  an  inquiry 
into  causes — a  search  for  truth — is  that  it  will  remove  prejudice 
and  bias,  and  keep  the  mind  open  to  the  reasonable  discussion 
of  all  plans  for  social  advancement,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  may  arise.  Incidentally,  such  questions  will  be  raised  in 
the  higher  classes  in  schools.  I  cannot  conceive  even  how 
general  politics  can  be,  or  need  be,  excluded  from  the  study  of 
History ;  a  wise  teacher  can  impart  knowledge  on  political 
theories  and  the  science  of  government  without  forming  pre¬ 
judices,  he  can  cultivate  an  impartial  attitude  and  infuse  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  fairness  by  his  treatment  of  political 
history.  However,  I  am  not  concerned  to  justify  politics  in 
schools,  but  to  show  that  economic  study  in  no  sense  fosters  the 
spirit  of  party  politics ;  it  is  a  misconception  of  its  province,  due 
in  part  to  the  choice  of  a  title  which  really  means  that  it  is  the 
welfare  of  the  State — the  people  as  a  whole — that  is  the  subject 
of  its  inquiries. 
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As  to  the  second  objection  :  my  experience  is  that  the 
subject  is  very  attractive  to  young  students:  it  secures  their 
interest  at  once  if  taught  with  intelligence,  their  minds  expand 
with  its  study,  they  gain  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  many 
problems  which  had  perplexed  them.  They  learn  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  consequences,  and  not  to  rush  to  hasty  conclusions, 
but  to  look  all  round.  Let  them,  for  example,  trace  out  the 
effects  of  anew  tax  on  all  the  producers  and  consumers  involved, 
or  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  some  commodity,  like  coal  or  bread, — 
to  household  consumers  in  reducing  their  buying  power  over 
other  things,  to  manufactures  in  raising  the  price,  and  possibly 
reducing  the  demand,  thereby  affecting  the  wages  of  the  labourers 
in  that  industry — the  diminution  of  exports,  and  consequent 
equivalent  reduction  in  imports — the  effect  on  shipping,  ware¬ 
housing,  employment  of  dock  labourers,  and  the  multitude  of 
interests  indirectly  affected ;  apart  from  the  special  economic 
knowledge  obtained,  such  an  inquiry  is  au  education  in  method 
which  leaves  its  impress  in  a  quickened  intelligence,  while  the 
economic  examination  of  one  such  problem  puts  it  in  a  light 
which  carries  the  explanation  of  many  others  which  will  arise. 

In  no  sense  can  Economics  be  considered  dull  or  dismal. 
Poverty  is  unquestionably  a  dismal  fact,  but  economists  do  not 
make  poverty,  they  seek  to  cure  it.  Sickness  is  a  sad  fact,  but 
the  study  of  medicine  is  not  therefore  shunned,  nor  are  laws  of 
health  deemed  worthless.  Economists  do  not  succeed  in  abolish¬ 
ing  misery,  neither  do  physicians  secure  perfect  health ;  both, 
however,  do  something  to  alleviate  and  reduce  misery,  and  both 
alike  proceed  by  an  investigation  into  causes.  Reading-books 
like  those  on  Social  and  Political  Economy,  published  by  the 
National  Society,  are  entertaining  even  to  young  children,  while 
they  also  instil  sound  principles.  Lessons  from  such  books  as 
Jevons’  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  small  works 
of  Marshall,  Symes,  or  Mrs.  Fawcett,  can  be  made  most  in¬ 
structive  and  enjoyable.  The  subject  admits  of  such  wide 
illustration — it  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  object  lessons  applied 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  on  a  more  advanced  scale.  The  economic 
world  is  full  of  object  lessons:  as  we  have  seen,  the  newspapers 
teem  with  them  ;  but  we  need  not  go  to  newspapers — every 
object  is  a  form  of  wealth  or  waste;  consumption  is  always 
going  on  around  us,  productively  (that  is,  usefully)  or  otherwise; 
production  is  being  carried  on  in  many  forms;  breakage  illus¬ 
trates  loss  and  the  fallacy  of  “good  for  trade;”  a  pencil,  an  ink- 
stand,  a  book,  serve  to  show'  co-operation  aud  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour;  the  purchase  of  any  small  article,  or  the 
contents  of  one’s  purse  is  a  text  for  the  explanation  of  the  functions 
of  money,  and  the  errors  which  once  prevailed  about  money: 
common  things  and  events  are  filled  with  a  new  interest  by 
being  put  in  the  economic  light, — it  is  like  the  cultivation  of 
a  new  faculty,  or  the  gift  of  a  new  sense,  when  we  can  see  and 
understand  things  in  a  manner  that  previously  escaped  us 
altogether. 

Again,  boys  and  girls  know  something  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  and,  like  their  seniors,  are  daily  forming  opinions  from 
contact.  They  have  abundant  opportunities  of  learning  the 
existence  of  economic  questions  ;  strikes  and  trade  unions  are 
familiar  terms.  Without  any  systematic  explanation  they  be¬ 
come  partisans  of  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  great  dispute.  They 
know  nothing  of  deep-seated  causes  and  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  ;  under  the  influence  of  feeling  they  imbibe  views  which 
crystallize  and  prevent  a  more  judicial  inquiry  in  after  years. 
A  very  little  economic  teaching  will  tend  to  infuse  a  fairer  judg¬ 
ment,  to  show'  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  keep  the  mind 
from  rushing  impetuously  to  one  extreme  or  the  other;  while  it 
will  foster  inquiry,  and  direct  their  minds  towai’ds  the  right 
solution,  when  a  riper  judgment  has  been  attained.  At  the 
present  time,  in  speeches,  in  papers,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  novels, 
social  theories  are  advanced  which  postulate  a  complete  subver¬ 
sion  of  existing  things.  Thousands  in  this  way  imbibe  views 
which  are  never  tested  or  corrected,  for  few  ever  give  any  study 
to  economic  works.  It  would  be  wise  that  the  means  should 
be  supplied  to  the  rising  generation  by  which  to  test  the 
practicability  of  such  schemes  wrhen  they  shall  come  to  deal  with 
the  problems,  as  assuredly  they  must.  School  children  have 
shown  how  apt- they  are  to  imitate  the  least  satisfactory  features 
of  some  methods,  and,  ridiculous  as  schoolboy  strikes  may  appear, 
they  have  a  sufficiently  serious  aspect  also  in  the  kind  of  spirit 
they  display.  Every  boy  and  girl  becomes  a  social  unit,  and  in  some 
way  influences  the  common  welfare  directly  or  indirectly;  most  will 
have  a  voice  in  future  local  and  imperial  rule.  At  present  there  is 
a  tendency  to  settle  all  questions  by  popular,vote  :  whether  it  be  a 
tax  on  wheels,  or  a  difficult  and  abstract  question  like  Bimetallism, 


popular  feeling  is  consulted,  and  the  decision  is  much  more  by 
sentiment  than  by  economic  reasoning.  It  becomes  more  incum¬ 
bent  on  those  who  are  educated,  and  who  can  help  to  inform  public 
opinion,  to  adopt  the  best  means  available  to  assure  themselves 
of  sound  principles,  and  to  aid  in  diffusing  them.  To  my  mind, 
economic  inquiry  and  economic  teaching  are  among  the  most 
important  desiderata  of  the  age,  for  the  reason  that  questions 
which  involve  economic  issues  are  daily  growing  more  numerous 
and  more  serious,  and  that  popular  opinion  is  becoming  the  tri¬ 
bunal  by  which  they  are  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary,  before  this  audience,  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  mistaken  notions  of  Political  Economy  which  arise  from 
complete  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  I  allude  to  the  notions  that 
it  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  that  it  coun¬ 
tenances  oppression  and  worships  cheapness  at  any  cost ;  that 
it  is  a  gospel  of  selfishness  ;— all  these  are  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 

Political  Economy  is  au  inquiry  into  facts  which  exist,  and 
which  it  does  not  create :  such  an  inquiry  can  only  seek  to  elicit 
truths  of  relation  and  state  results.  The  practical  end  is  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  poverty  by  showing  their  causes  and  finding 
out  the  conditions  favourable  to  wealth.  The  aim  is  general — the 
welfare  of  all ;  it  is  antagonistic  to  selfishness.  Political 
Economy  favours  no  system,  but  simply  tells  the  consequences  of 
conduct,  taking  the  facts  of  human  nature  as  it  finds  them;  it 
seeks  only  the  cheapness  that  comes  from  efficiency,  and  it 
demonstrates  that  any  other  cheapness  gained  by  oppression  is 
opposed  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the  community,  as  it  only 
drags  the  producer  down  to  a  lower  level  :  its  aim  it  may  be  said 
indirectly  includes  the  moral  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  in  so 
far  as  that  can  be  effected  by  improved  conditions. 

All  the  effective  social  measures  now  adopted  by  enlightened 
reformers  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
based  on  results  of  economic  inquiry.  Economists  have  long 
pointed  to  education,  healthy  workshops,  wholesome  houses  and 
recreations,  to  co-operation  and  sympathetic  help  of  the  kind 
that  tends  to  independence  and  self-reliance,  as  the  best  modes  of 
advancing  the  common  cause  of  humanity  and  morality ;  for,  as 
morals  act  upon  the  economic  conditions,  so  the  latter  react  upon 
the  former,  and  the  two  seem  in  some  degree  to  advance  together, 
at  all  events  in  the  lower  levels.  Economics  has  shown  the  folly 
and  mischief  of  spasmodic  benevolence — cheap  charity  which  is 
content  with  careless  giving ;  it  has  further  indicated  that,  as 
progress  rests  on  efficiency,  real  remedies  must  tend  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  must  involve  more  sacrifice,  must  be  permanent,  far- 
reaching,  and  enduring,  though  slow  in  operation. 

I  would  briefly  allude  to  the  objection  that  economists  are  not 
entirely  at  one  amongst  themselves.  Differences  do  undoubtedly 
exist  on  complex  questions,  but  these  are  rather  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  economic  principles  to  cases  where  the  facts  are  difficult 
to  ascertain,  as  in  the  Bimetallic  controversy,  or  again,  when 
many  other  factors  enter  in  beside  the  economic,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  in  the  due  estimation  and  combination  of  all  the 
forces  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  a  complex  social  problem. 
On  the  main  principles  there  is  no  important  difference  of 
doctrine.  Similar  objections  could  be  raised  against  all  the 
sciences  ;  the  abstract  principles  differ  from  the  concrete  facts. 
Where  are  the  lines  without  length,  the  points  without  parts,  the 
rigid  level’s  and  bodies  moving  in  perfect  ellipses  P  We  are 
content  to  use  the  abstract  statements  for  guidance ;  otherwise  we 
must  give  up  science  altogether.  Is  morality  to  wait  for  appli¬ 
cation  until  all  its  difficulties  are  settled,  and  perfect  agreement 
has  been  obtained  between  conflicting  moral  systems  P  And 
similarly  in  politics,  shall  there  be  no  government  until  a  perfect 
method  is  devised  ?  In  human  affairs,  with  limited  powers, 
we  must  often  be  content  with  approximations,  and  a  science 
of  tendencies,  as  regards  human  conduct,  is  invaluable  in  the 
absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future.  If  education  is 
to  wait  until  science  is  perfected,  very  much  besides  Economics 
will  be  excluded  from  schools. 

Another  cause  of  differences  in  writings  on  Economics  is  that 
society  is  progressive  :  new  facts  arise.  Evolution  does  not  deny 
the  past,  but  finds  new  problems  in  the  changed  conditions. 
Nay,  since  society  is  a  growth,  and  economic  progi’ess  aids  that 
development,  it  is  itself  a  cause  of  the  alterations  which  tend  to 
provide  new  problems  for  investigation.  Numerous  modifying 
and  interfering  circumstances  arise  which  must  be  considered 
in  its  practical  application  ;  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
abstract  laws,  but  are  factors  in  the  new  form  in  which  questions 
are  presented; — just  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  does  not 
impugn  the  laws  of  gravitation,  but  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into 
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account  in  explaining  the  movements  of  other  bodies.  Ricardo’s 
statement  of  the  principle  of  rent  would  not  cease  to  be  true, 
though  circumstances  modified  actual  rents  so  that  not  one  in 
the  country  accorded  absolutely  with  the  formula.  Doubtless 
many  fantastic  doctrines  have  been  put  forth  under  the  name  of 
Economics,  and  it  required  years  to  find  out  their  errors,  and 
advance  to  sounder  principles.  Many  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
early  attempts  to  formulate  a  science  of  wealth  (as  of  other 
sciences),  but  experience  has  done  much  to  correct  them,  and  the 
test  of  the  success  is  in  the  vast  mass  of  reform  effected  by  eco¬ 
nomic  teaching,  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  country,  the 
great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  Pro¬ 
gress  has  followed  the  diffusion  of  economic  knowledge,  which  has 
always  tended  towards  freedom  in  the  widest  and  best  sense. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  Political  Economy  dogmatises, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  sentiment,  thus  constituting  it  a  harsh 
science,  and  one  that  tends  to  suppress  human  feeling.  In  the 
same  sense  every  science  is  harsh  : — “  fire  burns,”  “  water 
drowns,”  are  harsh  facts  ;  but  fire  and  water  may  be 
made  the  servants  of  man  if  wre  know  all  their  properties. 
Economics  as  a  science  is  very  similar ;  it  merely  states 
laws  of  causation  iu  human  conduct  which  are  ascertained  by 
observations.  It  does  not  make  the  laws,  neither  does  it  com¬ 
mend  them  ;  but  it  asserts,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
certain  tendencies  will  follow  from  certain  proceedings.  It 
admits  that  human  nature  may  be  changed,  and  that  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  effected  by  environment;  and  the  practical  outcome 
of  Economics  has  been  to  alter  the  environment  in  desirable 
directions. 

All  science  is  dogmatic  in  so  far  as  it  states  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  form  of  laws  ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by 
dogmatism.  Neither  does  Political  Economy  repress  sentiment. 
It  may,  hewever,  direct  it  to  a  better  method  of  expenditure  of 
force.  Sentiment  without  guidance  is  apt  to  run  wild,  and  is  not 
then  very  practical ;  knowledge  does  not  kill  feeling,  but  affords 
it  the  necessary  complement  to  give  it  balance  and  make  it  useful. 
It  woidd  be  equally  undesirable  to  eliminate  from  human  nature 
either  feeling  or  intellect. 

Economics  makes  no  pretence  to  solve  all  social  problems  :  it 
discusses  only  one  aspect  or  factor;  but  this  by  no  means  excludes 
the  rest.  In  contributing  one  set  of  tendencies  it  is  assumed 
they  will  be  considered  along  with  all  the  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  question.  Education  at  the  public  cost  will  afford 
us  an  example.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  outlay  would  be 
profitable :  the  addition  to  knowledge  and  skill  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  labour,  augment  production,  cheapen  produce, 
diminish  want  and  crime ;  so  that  negatively  there  would  be  a 
saving  on  poor  rates,  prisons,  asylums  and  charities,  and  positively 
there  Avould  be  a  real  increase  of  wealth.  Not  only  would  there 
be  cheapness  at  home,  but  it  would  tell  in  foreign  competition, 
which  demands  that  our  labourers  shall  grow  in  skill  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  if  we  w'ould  retain  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  residt 
then,  of  cheap  education,  it  is  said,  would  be  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress — economic  gain. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  validity  of  the  argument,  I  wish 
to  point  out,  that  granting  it,  the  force  of  the  moral  argument  is 
not  set  aside ;  it  may  be  argued  independently  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  more  fortunate  to  remove  the  disadvantages  of  the 
less  fortunate,  whatever  be  the  economic  issue.  Some  persons 
would  be  convinced  by  one  argument,  and  some  by  the  other  ; 
many  would  hold  both  and  maintain  that  they  strengthened  one 
another. 

Economic  questions  are  not  restricted  to  legislators,  they 
concern  those  who  will  choose  legislators,  and  they  enter  into 
the  individual  actions  of  men  and  women,  which  in  turn  affect  the 
other  members  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  hence 
a  wide  diffusion  of  economic  truth  is  necessary  to  effect  some 
results  by  changes  in  opinion.  It  is  remarkable  how  widespread 
are  some  errors — such,  for  example,  as  the  belief  that  the  less 
people  do,  the  more  will  remain  to  be  done,  and  that  destruction 
or  waste  only  causes  a  change  of  possession.  The  logical  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  to  do  nothing  at  all,  since  then  everything  would 
l’emain  to  be  done.  It  is  a  step  in  economic  knowledge  for  a 
child  to  learn  that  inefficiency  is  loss,  that  destruction,  while  it 
makes  vrork  to  replace  the  loss,  wipes  out  of  existence  the  means 
of  employment  to  the  amount  of  the  wealth  destroyed.  Many 
schemes  are  from  time  to  time  advocated  which  rest  entirely  on 
this  fallacy :  they  would  consume  much  more  than  they  could 
produce;  the  projectors  fail  to  see  that  the  end  of  work  is  produc¬ 
tion,  and  not  work  merely,  that  labour  and  wealth  directed  to 
unproductive  channels  are  lost.  A  letter  in  the  Times ,  recom- 
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mending  the  Welsh  gold-mines  to  the  public,  illustrates  this 
fallacy  with  such  simplicity  that  I  will  quote  the  concluding 
sentence  :  “  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  £1000  worth  of 
fresh  gold  brought  to  the  surface  enriches  the  nation  just  by 
that  much,  no  matter  what  it  costs  to  yet  it,  for  the  amount  of  costs 
is  not  thrown  into  the  hole  out  of  which  the  ore  is  taken ;  it  only 
changes  hands.”  On  this  principle,  if  a  Company  were  formed, 
and  with  the  expenditure  of  £1,000,000  worth  of  food,  &c., 
extracted  £1000  worth  of  gold,  the  £1000  would  be  clear  gain  ! 
The  Avriter  must  hold,  in  fact,  that  wealth  cannot  be  destroyed  : 
that  it  can  only  change  hands  ;  that  a  Company  for  digging  holes 
and  filling  them  up  would  be  a  source  of  wealth,  since  wealth 
would  alwayrs  be  changing  hands!  Yet  on  this  principle  the 
world  could  soon  be  reduced  to  a  desert.  Examples  could  be 
multiplied  of  cases  where  the  advantages  of  invention  and 
discovery  are  lost  by  similar  blindness  with  regard  to  economic 
principles.  Early  instruction  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  in 
the  light  of  their  economic  results  would  render  such  blunders 
impossible. 

Political  economy^  is  more  popular  with  girls  than  with 
boys.  I  find  that  girls  are  very  apt  students  in  Economics, 
and  that  they  reason  well  to  principles  in  practical  questions. 
Boys  are  frequently  set  to  study  at  school  some  subject  which 
lias  a  special  bearing  on  their  future  occupation.  For  commerce, 
banking,  and  business  generally,  few  subjects  would  have 
so  direct  a  value  as  Economics.  The  Bankers’  Institute 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Economics  for  its  certificate.  The 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  included  the  subject  in  its 
syllabus.  This  College  has  long  recognized  it,  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Oxford,  and  London  examinations  for  schools  include  it 
in  both  the  Commercial  and  Higher  Certificates.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  further  recognized  for  its  influence  on  correct  thinking 
and  its  general  utility.  It  enforces  industry,  thrift,  prudence, 
and  emphasises  the  importance  of  skill,  knowledge,  and  efficiency", 
while  it  is  opposed  to  waste,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  intem¬ 
perance.  The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  wealth  helps  to  explain 
the  conditions  of  the  superiority  of  one  country  over  others. 
Commercial  geography  thus  appeals  to  Economics — indeed,  it 
seems  difficult  to  teach  commercial  geography  without  some  aid 
from  Economics.  The  best  modern  works  on  geography,  such  as 
Chisholm’s  “Commercial  Geography,”  are  crowded  with  economic 
data.  In  one  college,  at  least,  Political  Economy  and  Commercial 
Geography  are  taught  from  the  same  Chair. 

History  is  another  subject  which  is  illuminated  by  the  teaching 
of  Economics.  Facts  are  dull  and  uninteresting  things  when 
they  stand  alone,  but  if  wre  can  find  some  principle  behind  them 
which  accounts  for  them  they  become  full  of  life  and  meaning. 
Many  of  the  facts  of  English  history,  and  some  of  its  most  critical 
periods,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  economic  principles. 
Craft  Guilds,  the  Hanse  League,  Staples,  Lombards,  Statute  of 
Labourers,  Peasants’  War,  Agrarian  Revolution,  the  Poor  Law 
of  Elizabeth,  the  long  w'ars  with  Spain  and  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Act  of  Navigation,  the  aims  of  early  colonization,  monopolies, 
privileges,  international  rivalries,  trade  wars  with  France 
extending  over  a  century,  are  a  few  examples,  taken  at  hazard,  of 
events  and  institutions  all  of  which  had  an  economic  origin.  To 
understand  them,  to  get  behind  them  and  see  their  relation  to 
the  times,  we  must  read  Economics  into  them.  History  becomes 
a  pleasant  study  when  we  have  the  key  to  the  processes  that 
are  going  on  ;  events  arrange  themselves  in  sequences,  and  are 
linked  together  by  principles  of  action.  The  charm  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  such  books  as  Seeley’s  “  Expansion  of  England  ”  is  due 
to  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner  in  which  the  causes  of  England’s 
greatness  are  traced  out  and  shown  to  be,  in  large  measure,  due 
to  what  may  be  called  the  economic  virtues  and  economic  foi’ces. 
Historians  cannot  stay,  in  the  narration  of  events,  to  expound 
Economic  doctrine,  even  if  all  were  qualified  to  do  so  fully ;  some¬ 
thing  must  be  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  from  his  other  stores  of  knowledge,  and  if  he  can  bring  to 
the  study  of  history  some  such  principles  already  acqumed,  he 
will  interpret  its  facts  with  greater  ease  and  pleasui'e,  it  will  be 
more  intelligible,  and  become  more  fully  what  history  should  be — 
a  useful  guide  for  the  future  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  social 
evolution. 

Finally,  Economics  comes  in  with  practical  aid  to  moral 
teaching.  We  must  know  not  only  what  ought  to  be,  but  how 
best  we  can  strive  to  attain  to  it ;  a  study  of  the  consequences  of 
conduct  can  give  some  assistance  in  adopting  the  course  most 
likely  to  lead  towards  the  reality  sought.  Principles  of  duty 
are  essential:  to  put  them  into  practice  we  must  employ  means. 
Well-meant  efforts  are  often  defeated  by  the  injudicious  means 
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adopted,  and  have  even  increased  the  evil  they  were  intended  to 
remove.  Charitable  movements  afford  abundant  illustrations,  and 
many  who  have  much  experience  of  them  come  to  adopt  the 
economic  method.  Political  Economy  has  incurred  some  unpopu¬ 
larity  from  its  condemnation  of  the  rash  and  spasmodic  measures 
which  are  often  warmly  advocated  by  enthusiasts  who  seem  to 
see  in  them  instant  relief.  Political  Economy  does  not  stifle 
such  efforts,  it  demands  that  they  should  become  permanent, 
unremitting,  steadily  directed  to  the  eradication  of  the  causes, 
and  such  as  to  remove  the  necessity  for  temporary  and  feverish 
action.  Charity  organization  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
economic  teaching.  The  merits  of  steady  and  well-directed  effort 
do  not  attract  the  attention  or  sympathy  of  those  whose  enthusiasm 
boils  up  at  periods  of  popular  excitement,  yet  no  one  knows  better 
than  teachers  that  it  is  by  slow,  steady,  and  persistent  well¬ 
doing  that  any  good  results  are  attained,  and  that  fervid  periods 
are  apt  to  be  very  transient.  Here  again  appears  the  necessity 
for  inculcating  in  early  life  sound  principles,  and  forming  good 
habits  which  may  fructify  in  after  life. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  problems  which  daily  arise 
to*  tax  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  mankind,  and  the  crude  but 
attractive  theories  that  are  put  forth  for  reconstructing  social 
and  industrial  relations,  it  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  that 
futui’e  members  of  society  should  be  so  trained  as  to  lack  no 
knowledge  or  method  which  may  help  them  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  schemes  which  are  put  before  them,  so  that 
they  may  avoid  disaster  and  arrive  at  those  conclusions  which 
shall  be  most  in  the  interests  of  society. 

Much  that  has  been  said  will  doubtless  appear  common-place 
and  familiar.  It  is  the  nature  of  Economics  to  deal  with  common 
and  familiar  subjects  :  on  few  subjects  is  there  so  much  confident 
assertion  with  so  little  basis  of  study.  It  is  for  these  reasons, 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  advocate  its  wider  instruction  to  the 
older  boys  and  girls  in  middle-class  schools.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  them  in  after  life.  They  cannot  avoid  its  problems  ; 
by  its  aid  they  maybe  able  to  acquire  a  method  which  will  enable 
them  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  to  justify  their  conduct 
as  being  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
society  of  which  they  form  a  part. 


Mr.  Wilson  said  there  was  a  State  in  ancient  Greece  said  to  he  so 
conservative  that  whoever  brought  forward  a  new  law  came  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck ;  and  he  thought  that  a  teacher  who  advocated 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  into  the  already  overcrowded  school 
curriculum  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  Languages, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science  were  studied  for  definite  purposes, 
both  for  indispensable  information  and  for  mental  training ;  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  see  what  subject  could  be  advantageously  displaced  to  find 
room  for  the  study  of  political  economy.  So  far  from  such  substitution 
being  desirable,  he  was  of  opinion  that  what  had  been  called  the  “  dismal  ” 
science  was  not  a  suitable  study  for  boys  of,  say,  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Economics  touched  life  at  so  many  points  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  it  from  other  subjects,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  pure  science,  as 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of,  say,  chemistry  and  physics.  In  any  case, 
the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  should,  he  thought,  precede 
the  study  of  the  more  complex  science.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  main  objections  to  its  being  taught  in  schools.  It  was  rather 
a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  a  mature  intellect,  that  had  already 
been  trained  on  other  sciences  which  depended  on  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  facts.  Another  objection  was  its  uncertainty,  and  the 
want  of  unanimity  among  its  professors.  American  teachers  of  economics, 
for  instance,  all  upheld  Protection,  while  in  this  country  there  was 
hardly  an  advocate  of  that  doctrine.  The  ground  of  this  difference  of 
treatment  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  America  economics  was  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  Sociology,  and  the  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  industries 
of  various  kinds  among  the  people  wore  regarded  as  outweighing  mere 
cheapness  of  production.  Witness,  again,  the  difference  of  views  pre¬ 
vailing  among  experts  on  the  subject  of  Bimetallism.  Political  econo¬ 
mists  were,  in  fact,  not  agreed  as  to  the  chief  doctrines  of  their  science,  and 
there  were  those  among  them  who  were  at  the  present  time  labouring  to 
remodel  political  economy  so  as  to  make  it  square  with  modern  facts  and 
theories.  Until,  therefore,  it  had  been  reformed  and  embodied  in  doctrines 
and  principles  of  greater  certainty,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  claim  to 
be  introduced  as  a  science  into  our  schools.  It  would  have  no  reason  for 
its  existence  in  a  communistic  order  of  things,  and  was  only  applicable  to 
our  present  state  of  society.  In  other  countries  there  were  already  labour 
laws  which  so  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract  that  they  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  political  economy.  The  reason 
why  greater  attention  was  given  in  ladies’  schools  to  the  study  was,  he 
considered,  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  to  devote  less  time  to 
vlassics  and  mathematics  than  was  the  case  in  boys’  schools ;  but  with  the 
extension  of  the  curriculum  that  was  now  taking  place  in  our  public 


schools  for  girls  the  case  would  be  altered,  and  political  economy  would 
probably  drop  out  of  the  programme. 

Dr.  Scott  concurred,  on  the  whole,  with  the  views  advocated  by  the 
lecturer,  from  his  standpoint  as  to  the  principal  object  of  school  education. 
If  this  were  to  train  boys  to  become  efficient  citizens,  then  undoubtedly 
there  was  a  good  case  for  the  economists.  lie  did  not  think  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  was  by  any  means  as  conservative  as  that  Greek  State  to 
which  the  preceding  speaker  had  referred.  For  example,  Greek  was 
gradually  going  out  of  the  curriculum  ;  while  less  time  was  being  devoted 
to  Latin.  Men  were  apt  to  become  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  in  the 
battle  of  life  ;  hence  the  importance  of  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  broader  views  before  they  left  school.  As  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  by  the  mechanic  enabled  him  to  avoid  empiricism  or  rule  of  thumb, 
so  by  the  study  of  economics  boys  would  learn  that  their  surroundings 
were  continually  changing,  and  would  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the 
power  of  adaptability.  Now  that  social  problems  were  being  more  widely 
discussed,  and  the  interference  of  the  State  was  being  more  largely  invoked 
for  the  regulation  of  economic  relations,  it  was  especially  important  that 
the  rising  generation  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
which  should  underlie  and  control  such  interference.  lie  was  himself 
accustomed  to  give  some  instruction  in  economics  to  boys  about  to  leave 
school,  who  seemed  to  learn  with  great  surprise  that  school  life  and  life 
in  the  world  had  a  common  ground ;  and  were  this  the  only  result,  the 
time  spent  on  the  subject  would,  he  thought,  not  have  been  wasted. 

Miss  Bailey  stated  that  economics  had  had  a  regular  place  for  the  last 
eight  years  upon  the  class  time-tables  for  her  elder  pupils,  girls  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  sure  that  a  knowledge  of,  at  least,  its 
elementary  principles  would  add  wisdom  by-and-by  to  their  management 
of  their  own  houses  and  business  matters,  to  their  labours  of  charity,  and 
to  their  exercise  of  any  privilege  as  voters.  The  retired  character  of  a 
girl’s  life  afforded  her  but  little  preparation  for  possible  self-dependence 
without  some  such  study.  Many  girls’  schools  would  provide  a  better 
scientific  training  by  regular  exercise  of  the  pupils’  reason  and  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  principles  of  economics  at  work  in  daily  life  around  them, 
than  in  the  foolish  effort  to  teach  chemistry  without  persevering  labora¬ 
tory  practice,  or  botany,  zoology,  &c.,  without  an  abundance  of  illustration, 
and  reasonably  long  courses  of  lessons.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
subject  being  unattractive  if  only  the  teacher  had  a  proper  grasp  of  its 
facts,  and  knew  how  to  handle  a  class  well. 

Mr.  Moon  suggested  that,  for  reading-lessons,  books  illustrating  the 
elementary  principles  of  economics  should  be  used.  There  were  already 
such  books  in  existence,  written  in  the  form  of  interesting  stories ;  and 
were  the  demand  for  them  increased,  others  would  soon  be  written  on  the 
same  lines. 

Rev.  A.  Allen  felt  the  full  force  of  tho  practical  difficulty  raised  by  the 
first  speaker  in  regard  to  multiplying  the  subjects  of  instruction,  especially 
in  the  case  of  middle-class  schools,  where  pupils  left  as  a  rule  at  an  early 
age.  The  great  object  of  school  was  to  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  grapple  with  any  new  subject  that  might  hereafter  be 
presented  to  him.  The  average  run  of  boys  could  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  grasp  principles  such  as  those  of  political  economy.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  difficult  enough  to  get  them  to  apprehend  tho  truth  of  less  compli¬ 
cated  subjects,  such  as  the  history  of  their  own  country;  and  all  that 
could  be  expected  was  to  give  a  smattering  which  would  bo  of  little  use 
to  them  when  they  came  to  consider  complicated  social  problems,  such  as 
the  rationale  of  strikes,  or  the  question  of  wages.  Boys  learned  a  vast 
amount  after  they  had  left  school,  especially  in  regard  to  questions  in 
which  their  personal  interests  were  involved. 

Rev.  C.  Brooke  thought  that  if  the  child  were  trained  in  the  school  to 
use  his  eyes,  and  apply  his  mind  in  a  methodical  way  to  grappling  with 
difficulties,  the  problems  of  economics  might  very  well  bo  left  to  be  dealt 
with  when  ho  had  left  school  and  gone  out  to  take  his  place  in  the  battlo 
of  life. 

Mr.  Orchard,  in  considering  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  into  tho 
curriculum,  would  be  inclined  to  put  in  a  claim  for  tho  study  of  Logic,  as 
of  more  practical  and  general  utility  than  almost  any  one  of  the  so-called 
sciences.  The  subject  of  economics  he  regarded  as  too  difficult  for  young 
minds,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  should,  in  any  case,  only  bo 
taken  up  in  tho  last  years  of  school  life,  and  then  only  in  combination 
with  the  study  of  logical  principles. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  admission  of  political  economy  into 
tho  curriculum  clearly  was  dependent  on  whether  there  was  time  available 
for  the  study.  A  further  question  was  whether  it  did  not  supply  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  that  we  tried  to  get  in  other  ways. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  classical  education  was  that  it  gave  a  boy 
the  power  of  putting  his  thoughts  clearly  into  words,  and  forced  him 
to  reason  about  a  number  of  common  everyday  facts  which  he  would 
eventually  have  to  consider.  A  boy  reading  the  Republic  of  Plato  was 
really  doing  two  things,  both  more  important  than  the  study  of  Greek— 
he  was  going  through  the  best  possible  discipline  for  an  exact  use  of  his 
own  language,  and  was  getting  an  insight  into  the  elementary  problems 
of  human  society.  The  study  of  economics  would  do  something,  at  least, 
to  supply  both  elements  to  non-classical  boys.  lie  should  be  glad  to  sco 
the  study  of  economics  obtaining  an  increasing  share  of  attention  in  tho 
modern  school  curriculum. 

The  Lecturer,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  said 
that,  although  it  had  been  asserted  that  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  authorities  as  to  the  main  principles  of  Economics,  the  only 
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example  adduced  was  Bimetallism,  which  was  a  most  intricate  question, 
and  anything  hut  a  fundamental  principle  of  Economics.  He  objected 
to  the  assertion  that  economists  endeavoured  to  square  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  with  facts.  Political  Economy  was  a  comparatively 
young  science,  and  subject  to  conditions  of  growth;  and  what  such  men 
asJevonsand  Bagehot  did  was  to  seize  upon  the  new  facts  due  to  the 
progress  of  society,  and  try  to  explain  them  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  Political  Economy,  which  would  have  to  he  modified  if  they  were  not 
able  to  do  so.  It  had  been  said  that  hoys  of  fifteen  were  too  young  to  he 
taught  the  principles  of  Economics  at  school,  hut  that  they  would  acquire 
them  readily  as  soon  as  they  left  school.  In  the  world,  however, 
they  came  into  contact  with  facts,  not  principles  ;  and  mere  training 
of  the  mind  would  not  enable  a  youth  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
economic  science  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  any  more  than  an 
ignorant  man  could  deal  with  the  facts  of  chemistry.  Without 
trenching  on  very  involved  and  intricate  questions,  schoolboys  might 
with  great  advantage  he  made  to  understand  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Economics,  to  which  common-sense  of  itself  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  clue.  A  great  number  of  the  reforms  which  had  been  effected 
were  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles,  and  he  denied 
emphatically  that  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  had  been  in  con¬ 
travention  of  those  principles.  Laissez-faire  and  Political  Economy 
were  not  identical.  Adam  Smith  had  attacked  with  great  vigour 
the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  his  day,  and  the  vigour  of  the  attack 
had  produced,  as  usual,  a  corresponding  reaction.  It  was,  he  contended, 
impossible  to  exclude  from  the  school  curriculum  all  subjects  on  the 
working  principles  of  which  there  was  not  a  consensus  of  opinion.  If  the 
importance  of  the  subject  were  acknowledged,  the  question  of  want  of 
time  for  its  study  would  have  to  he  met. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  V. 

Language  as  Literature. 

The  third  claim  which  language  makes  as  a  subject  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  that  as  literature  it  gives  culture.  Here,  as  in  preceding 
lectures,  we  speak  of  our  native  tongue  alone. 

As  substance  of  thought,  language  instructs  and  fills  the  mind 
of  youth  with  the  words  of  wisdom,  with  the  material  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  guides  it  to  the  meaning  and  motives  of  a  rational 
human  life,  and  in  doing  all  this  it  also  trains  the  intelligence  :  as 
&  formal  study,  it  disciplines  the  intelligence,  and  gives  vigour  and 
discriminative  force  to  intellectual  operations  in  all  the  relations 
of  the  human  mind  to  things,  and  therefore  to  the  conduct  of 
life ;  as  literature,  in  which  aspect  we  would  now  regard  it  as  a 
school  subject,  it  cultivates,  by  opening  the  mind  to  a  perception 
of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  the  ideal  in  thought  and  life.  It  does 
this  by  bringing  the  prosaic  life  of  goodness  and  duty  into  the 
sphere  of  the  idea,  and  so  stimulating  those  aspirations,  native 
to  every  human  breast,  which  find  their  highest  expression  in 
spiritual  realities. 

In  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Courthope-Bowen  I  find  the 
following  remark : — “  If  we  were  to  inquire  in  any  hundred 
English  schools,  taken  at  random,  whether  literature  formed  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  course,  I  think  we  should  get  positive, 
very  positive,  answers  in  the  affirmative  from  at  least  99.  And 
yet  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  at  least  ninety-eight  of  the 
ninety-nine  answers  would  be  wrong.”  I  believe  Mr.  Bowen  to 
be  right,  and  I  say  the  same  of  Scottish  schools. 

The  question,  What  is  literature  as  distinguished  from  the 
straightforward,  logical,  and  lucid  expression  of  thought  ?  is, 
like  the  question,  “  What  is  poetry  ”  ?  one  excessively  difficult 
to  answer.  One  thing  is,  I  think,  certain  —  that  literary 
expression  is  not  merely  grammatical  and  logical  and  fit 
expression,  but  “  beautiful  ”  expression.  Thus  far  all  may  agree, 
and  we  may  amble  out  of  the  difficult  on  that  uncertain 
and  bright-winged  Pegasus,  the  Beautiful,  leaving  each  man 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  to  attach  to  the  word  his  own  more 
or  less  vague  conceptions,  but  always  definite  feelings.  The 
revival  of  letters,  as  we  know,  restored  to  men  the  perception  and 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  language  :  and  we  do  not  misjudge 
the  apostles  of  the  Revival  if  we  say  that  in  their  conviction  the 
most  beautiful  language  always  contained  the  greatest  realities 
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of  life.  Barbarisms  in  Latin  or  Greek  meant  barbarisms  and  cru¬ 
dities  in  thought.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  view  was  that 
men  strove  after  eloquence  and  elegance  of  expression,  and  style 
governed.  Now  to  cultivate  style  for  style’s  sake  is  the  phari- 
saistn  of  the  intellect.  The  great  masters  of  style,  Sophocles,  Euri¬ 
pides,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  did  not  do  this.  With  them,  as 
with  all  writers  who  live  in  the  esteem  of  generations,  thought 
comes  first,  and  style  is  nothing  more  than  the  apt  and  felicitous 
expression  of  thought.  But  style  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
vesture  which  covers  a  man’s  body,  but  rather  to  the  native  and 
natural  covering  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  play  and 
elasticity  of  the  close-fitting  lion’s  hide  is  very  different  from 
any  vestment  with  which  Poole  covers  the  lion’s  master.  In 
fact,  a  beautiful  thought  and  a  beautiful  expression  either  occur 
as  one  in  a  man’s  mind,  or  the  thought  remains  as  a  vague 
possibility  or  anticipation  only  (in  the  region  of  feeling)  until  it 
finds  fitting  words.  Then  only  is  the  thought  born,  and  it  is 
born  with  its  natural  vestment.  It  is  that  natural  vestment 
which,  looked  at  apart  from  the  thought,  we  call  style. 

My  business  here  and  now,  however,  is  not  with  the  principles 
of  literary  aesthetics,  but  only  with  so  much  of  the  literary,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  merely  grammatical,  as  concerns  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls.  And  I  have  said  enough  in  my 
first  lecture,  to  show  you  that  you  cannot  bring  a  pupil  to 
the  perception  and  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  and  felicitous 
phrase  without  admitting  him  thereby  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  beautiful  and  felicitous  thought.  I  said  when  dealing 
with  another  aspect  of  language  that  it  is  through  words 
that  we  educate  to  things,  for  words  are  the  records  of  the 
past  conquests  of  humanity  over  things,  and  but  for  them 
each  generation  would  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  and 
barbarism  would  be  permanent.  Words  are  the  title-deeds  of 
the  inheritance  of  each  child  of  man.  After  what  I  have  said, 
now  and  previously,  on  style  and  literature,  I  may  now,  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  words  in  education,  say  that  it 
is  by  dwelling  on  beautiful  language  that  I  reach  the  beauty 
of  the  reality — thought.  By  this  road  alone  can  I  enter  into  the 
temple  of  the  Beautiful. 

But  to  leave  literature  with  the  vague  definition — the  beautiful 
in  utterance — is  unsatisfactory,  because  of  its  vagueness.  And 
it  is  imperative  on  me  to  unfold  that  portion  of  the  content  of 
this  large  expression  which  connects  literature  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  mind,  and  gives  it  a  place  in  the  school. 

The  true  man  of  genius,  as  opposed  to  the  litterateur  who  lives 
by  simply  borrowing  the  clothes  of  the  great,  is  always  in  search 
of  the  idea.  Do  not  conclude,  however,  that  all  who  are  in  search 
of  the  idea  are  men  of  genius.  The  idea  simply  means  the  per¬ 
fected  truth  of  things  and  of  each  thing — be  it  the  law  of  the 
stars,  the  law  of  the  animal  organism,  or  the  “  truest  truth  ”  of 
the  encounter  of  man’s  mind  with  nature  and  human  life.  This 
truth,  put  in  a  concrete  form,  is  then  thp  idea  materialized — the 
ideal.  Hence  the  paradox,  the  ideal  is  the  real,  for  the  idea  is 
the  ultimate  truth,  and  the  ultimate  truth  is  the  sole  reality. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  question  than  is  necessary 
for  my  purpose,  I  would  now  point  out  that  literature — the 
beautiful  in  expression — is  the  ideal.  It  is  the  striving  after  the 
highest  and  truest  truth  of  things  finding  fit  utterance.  As  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  idea,  so  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  there  is  a 
large  element  of  emotion.  There  is  an  excitement  of  feeling 
which  intellect  by  itself  could  not  give. 

Pass  now  then  to  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  when,  after  the  age 
of  puberty,  there  begins  the  underground  swell  of  ethical  emotion, 
aud,  along  with  this,  the  tendency  to  idea  and  ideals.  We  as 
educators  have  to  meet,  to  satisfy,  to  direct  this  into  proper 
channels.  Several  agencies  suggest  themselves,  but  I  here  speak 
only  of  Language  as  a  school  subject.  And  it  is  at  this  point  in 
the  growth  of  a  mind  that  language  as  literature  exhibits 
its  supreme  power  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  sensible 
teacher. 

Grant  all  this ;  yet  the  result  of  all  literary  instruction,  it 
may  be  said,  is  after  all  only  an  aesthetic  result.  It  adds  to 
the  happiness  of  life,  and  increases  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  This  is  a  desirable  thing,  as  all  legitimate  pleasure 
is,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  a  good  life,  nor  even  to  a  noble  and 
heroic  life. 

Now  it  is  precisely  because  it  contributes  so  powerfully  to  the 
good  life,  the  noble  life,  the  true  life,  that  I  beg  the  teacher  to 
take  possession  of  literature  as  the  most  potent  of  all  ethical 
influences  at  every  stage  and  especially  in  the  years  of  ado¬ 
lescence. 

The  condition  of  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  merely  moral 
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mail  is  (as  I  endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  first  lecture)  that  the 
former  lives  in  ideas  and  the  ideal  as  the  true  and  ultimate 
expression  of  the  reason  of  man — as  the  God-given  reality  of  his 
nature.  Ideas  may  be  said  to  be  the  thought  of  God  in  man,  and 
by  living  in  ideas  we  truly  live  in  Him  and  with  Him.  So 
potent  indeed  is  the  spiritual  life — the  life  in  ideas ;  so  much 
does  it  transcend  the  merely  moral  relations  of  the  homo  and 
the  market-place,  that  men  of  strong  spiritual  tendencies  have 
been  led  to  regard  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  family  and  the 
State  as  superseded  by  spiritual  emotions  and  ideal  aspirations. 
There  are  very  few  strongly  spiritual  natures  which  have  not  had 
at  some  period  of  their  lives  a  serious  fall.  They  have  forgotten 
that  man’s  feet  are  on  earth,  and  that  the  true  ideal  is  the  ideal 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace,  and,  as  such,  the  true  real. 
They  forget  that  all  idealism  of  emotion,  all  religious  aspii’ation, 
is  spurious  except  in  so  far  as  it  grows  out  of  the  soil  of  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues,  and  is  dominated  by  Law.  The  true 
ideal  can  never  transcend  Duty,  for  at  the  very  best  it  is  always 
the  recognition  of  Law — the  true  law  of  our  nature.  As 
a  matter  of  metaphysical  fact,  the  spiritual  life,  the  life  in  ideas, 
the  life  in  God,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  of  common 
duty  as  the  abstract  in  the  sphere  of  the  purely  intellectual  bears 
to  the  real  and  concrete  of  things.  Except  in  so  far  as  the 
general  and  abstract  is  seen  in  things,  except  in  so  far  as  things 
are  seen  in  the  general  and  abstract,  both  are,  in  their  isolation, 
unmeaning  and  unfruitful. 

It  is  only  after  the  age  of  puberty  that  a  youth  begins  to  be 
alive  to  ideas,  and  it  is  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  secondary 
period  of  instruction — the  age  of  eighteen — that  they  begin  to 
take  possession  of  him  as  the  potent  factors  of  his  life.  It  would 
seem  that  many  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  are  consti¬ 
tutionally  unfitted  for  ideal  conceptions,  and  consequently  for 
the  ideal  in  living.  But  this  is  a  wrong  way  of  looking  at  the 
actual  facts.  The  finer  organizations,  by  their  innate  force, 
pass  from  the  preceptive  morality  of  the  boy-life  into  the  ideal 
life  of  adolescence  without  effort  and  without  teaching.  The 
mass  have  to  be  educated  into  it.  The  passage  from  the  one 
mental  condition  into  the  other  is  what  old  theological  writers 
meant  by  conviction  and  conversion  and  regeneration.  This  is 
to  be  born  again.  This  is,  fundamentally,  Christianity.  This  is 
to  escape  from  the  schoolmaster  the  law,  into  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  the  liberty  of  the  child  of  God.  Are  parents  and  teachers 
to  let  this  transformation  come  or  not  as  it  pleases  ?  If  so,  then 
I  ask  what  I  have  asked  before,  What  do  they  mean  by  educa¬ 
tion,  and  why  do  they  educate  ? 

If  you  thiuk  that  physical  science  will  work  this  change,  you 
are  mistaken.  Plato,  Christ,  St.  Paul,  nay  Zoroaster  and 
Mahomet,  knew  a  secret  hidden  to  the  so-called  “wise” — nay, 
sometimes  to  babes  and  sucklings  the  divine  inspiration  is  given 
which  is  denied  to  the  learned.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  this 
before.  Our  business  is  to  try  to  give  this  inspiration,  to  help  the 
bud  to  unfold  itself  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  A  vei’y 
difficult  and  delicate  task  this. 

But  however  difficult  and  delicate  it  may  be,  our  business 
is  to  look  about  among  the  materials  of  school  education  and  see 
if  we  can  find  an  instrument  suited  to  our  purpose.  Direct 
instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion  does  not  seem  often  to 
succeed.  Now  we  shall  find  that  instrument  in  language  as 
literature;  for  literature  is  the  msthetic  or  ideal  expression  of 
ideas,  and  by  habituating  the  mind  to  live  in  this  atmosphere  we 
predispose  it  to  all  things  spiritual.  We  do  not  call  forth  the 
antagonism  of  the  young  mind  by  dogmatically  repressing  its 
egoism,  and  trying  to  overawe  it.  We,  on  the  contrary,  lead  it 
by  the  green  pastures  into  the  life  in  ideas  which  we  believe  will 
not  stop  short  until  it  has  become  the  conscious  life  in  God — the 
religious  life. 

Language  as  literature,  1  have  already  indicated, belongs  chiefly 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  secondary  period ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  boy  is 
about  sixteen  at  least  that  I  should  endeavour,  of  set  purpose,  to 
interest  him  in  literature  for  its  own  sake  as  an  ideal  expression 
of  human  life. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  bring  the  young 
mind  face  to  face  with  literature  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
Even  in  the  infant  school  we  begin  our  work.  The  simple  verses 
which  give  fit  and  sweet  expression  to  simple  childlike  thoughts 
are  to  be  read  and  learned  by  heart.  What  is  not  literature,  in  the 
best  sense,  to  us,  is  literature  to  a  child.  Every  stage  of  mental 
life  has  its  literature ;  and  at  each  stage,  as  one  succeeds  another, 
we  take  care  that  the  prose  and  poetry  set  before  the  child  is, 


though  simple,  good  of  its  kind.  We  take  care,  further,  that  he 
understands  them,  and  by  our  own  good  reading  of  the  pieces 
and  by  requiring  them  to  be  learned  by  heart,  we  gradually  make 
our  pupils  feel  the  good  in  literary  expression.  We  seek,  in 
fact,  for  many  years  to  make  impressions  of  the  right  kind, 
deferring  criticism,  that  is  to  say,  the  conscious  discrimination 
of  the  beautiful,  until  a  later  period.  In  religious  education  all 
surely  feel  how  important  it  is  that  good  hymns  be  learned  and 
sung  by  children.  Hymns,  aided  by  the  simple  story  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  will  together  accomplish  more  for  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  than  anything  else  can  do.  I  might  illustrate 
this  ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  literature  as  part  of  secular  instruc¬ 
tion  only,  and  I  shall  give  one  or  two  pieces  which  belong  to  the 
child-stage 

Take  Wordsworth’s  “  Past  and  Present  ” — 

‘  ‘  I  remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born,” 

the  last  stanza  of  which  runs  thus’:— 

“  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky  ; 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  further  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

This  now  is  retrospective,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  anticipate 
the  experience  of  a  child ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  an 
objection  in  a  piece  so  easily  understood  as  regards  language. 
It  is  sufficiently  understood  at  the  time  of  learning,  and  it  comes 
back  after  many  days. 

Take  again  Mrs.  Hemans’  “  Child’s  First  Grief,”  which  I  need 
not  quote.  Then  Wordsworth’s  “  Robin  ” — 

“  Art  thou  the  bird  whom  man  loves  best, 

The  sweet  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast 

Our  little  English  robin — 

The  bird  that  comes  about  our  door 
When  autumn  winds  are  sobbing  P 
***** 

The  bird  that  by  some  name  or  other 

All  men  who  know  thee  call  thee  brother  ?  ” 

Keble’s  “Book  of  Nature,”  Logan’s  “Cuckoo,”  Wordsworth’s 
“  Lucy  Gray,”  “  Alice  Fell,”  and  “  Pet  Lamb,”  aud  Tennyson’s 
“  May  Queen,”  and  many  others  of  this  class.  All  these,  with 
the  best  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  not  to  speak  of  the  riches  of 
ballad  literature,  national  songs  (see  “  The  Children’s  Treasury,” 
by  Palgrave),  good  prose  pieces,  which  are  almost  innumerable, 
will  fill  the  waking  mental  life  of  a  boy  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
till  he,  “  by  ever  dwelling  on  great  thoughts,  becomes  like  greatest 
men.” 

Up  to  this  point — the  age  of  fifteen  or  so — we  have  been  daily 
guiding  the  pupil  in  making  acqaintance  with  words,  that  through 
them  he  may  know  things — the  things  of  thought,  the  things 
that  determine  conduct.  Mind  and  language  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  together.  Our  object  has  been  the  nutrition  and  train¬ 
ing  of  mind  through  language  as  a  Real.  Formal  discipline 
of  intelligence  through  grammar  (in  the  large  sense  in  which  we 
have  used  that  term)  we  have  not  neglected,  but  we  have  subor¬ 
dinated  it  to  the  claims  of  the  Real.  The  pupil  now  not  only 
comprehends  language  in  a  wide  and  various  range,  but  he  can 
use  it  for  the  expression,  if  not  always  of  his  own  thoughts,  yet 
for  the  reproduction  with  grammatical  correctness  of  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Nay,  more,  lie  has  received  in  abundance  literary 
impressions  from  simple  and  good  poetry,  and  these  have  been 
gradually  moulding  his  life. 

But  now  we  may  venture  a  step  further;  and  in  our  readings 
with  our  pupils  attend  not  merely  to  the  analysis  of  the  thought, 
but  to  the  beauty  of  expression,  and  its  felicity  in  conveying  the 
complex  emotions  of  human  experience,  or,  it  may  be,  its  failure 
to  do  so.  We  do  not  at  this  stage  part  with  our  past  training 
and  discipline :  we  carry  it  with  us  into  the  higher  literary 
exercise.  It  all  helps  us  to  see  that  aptness  of  phrase,  balance 
of  rhythm,  grace  of  structure,  is  not  by  itself  good  literature; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  truth  of  the  thing  before  us, 
and  its  logical  coherence,  are  the  necessary  foundations  of  the 
best  literary  art. 

It  will  be  said,  by  a  few,  that  this  is  to  turn  the  young  mind 
into  the  field  of  literary  criticism — a  premature  occupation.  It 
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certainly  is  literary  criticism,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  see  in 
wliat  respects  the  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  before  him  is  good  or 
bad,  or  middling.  But  why,  I  should  like  to  know,  should  a 
growing  mind  be  asked  to  accept  phrases  for  realities,  a  jingle 
of  words  for  truth,  and  be  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the  will  of 
another  in  its  growing  desire  to  discriminate,  and  so  to  form  its 
own  standard  ?  Is  not  the  very  object  of  all  education  to 
guide  and  help  the  action  of  mind  in  its  successive  stages  of 
comprehension  of  the  world  around  it,  and  all  that  it  presents 
to  its  experience,  either  directly  or  through  the  interpretation 
furnished  by  other  minds  ?  This  is  the  “  criticism  of  life.” 

Doubtless  such  literary  exercises  may  be  overdone,  or,  more 
likely,  underdone  and  raw.  In  the  hands  of  a  pedant  they  will 
become  pedantic,  in  the  hands  of  a  fool  they  will  be  foolish,  in 
the  hands  of  a  one-sided  enthusiast  who  can  appreciate  only 
one  form  of  art — to  whom  Keats  is  perfection  and  Wordsworth 
prosy — harm  may  be  done.  But  not  so  much  harm,  even  then,  as 
the  good  that  will  result  from  rousing  the  inter-est,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  activity,  of  mind,  in  its  search  for  the  ideal. 

Perhaps  I  may  illustrate  from  a  personal  experience,  not  thi’ee 
weeks  old,  what  I  mean  by  an  elementary  literary  exercise.  I 
was  in  a  remote  country  school  frequented  by  boys  and  girls, 
the  children  of  ploughmen  and  crofters.  The  highest  class, 
composed  of  five  boys  and  four  girls,  of  the  average  age  of 
thirteen,  had  read  to  me  a  piece  selected  from  their  class-book 
by  myself,  but  already  partially  known  to  them — Longfellow’s 
“  Building  of  the  Ship.”  When  they  had  finished,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  say,  “Now,  instead  of  going  to  the  subject  and  predicate 
and  extension,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  go  to  your  seats,  sit  apart 
from  each  other,  read  the  poem  carefully  to  yourselves,  compare 
one  part  with  another,  and  mark  the  lines  you  think  the  most 
beautiful.”  They  did  so,  and  it  was  to  me,  as  an  educationalist, 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  inteutness  of  countenance  with  which 
these  rough  and  awkward  country  lads  and  lasses  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  this,  their  first  lesson  in  literary  criticism.  After 
about  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  I  called  for  their  opinions.  One 
boy  and  one  girl  had  selected  the  lines  which  suggested  sadness; 
the  remaining  three  girls  had  selected  those^which  had  reference 
to  marriage — the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  a  second  boy  selected 
the  most  striking  image,  while  the  remaining  three  had  selected 
the  lines  which  had  to  do  with  intense  action.  Each  read  aloud  the 
part  which  he  had  selected ;  when  this  was  over,  I  made  a  few 
conversational  remarks  on  one  or  two  points  in  the  poem 
suggested  by  their  own  selections,  which  they  were  all  eager  to 
receive.  This  is  what  I  call  a  literary  lesson ;  and  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  any  teacher  does  not  see  how  much 
more  educative  and  fruitful  this  simple  and  natural  treatment  of 
a  piece  of  good  prose  or  poetry  must  be  than  any  amount  of 
sentence-analysis. 

I  know  that  some  will  say,  “  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  all  the 
needed  appreciation  of  literature,  and  the  culture,  and  the  ideas  it 
brings  with  it,  will  come  in  time.”  Now  what  I  maintain  is  that 
they  will  not  come,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  come. 
In  language  as  literature  we  have  to  begin,  as  in  all  other 
subjects,  low  down.  We  have  to  lay  the  foundations  early,  and 
let  them  settle,  if  we  are  to  build  on  them  to  any  good  purpose. 
Setting  aside  the  exceptional  boy,  it  is  certain  that  if  I  suddenly 
introduce  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  Wordsworth,  who 
prior  to  that  had  had  no  education  in  the  language  of  literature 
and  no  training  in  feeling  its  beauties,  I  shall  fail  to  interest  him. 
So  it  is  in  other  studies  :  I  should  fail  to  interest  the  same  boy 
in  a  truly  scientific  book  on  Physics,  or  even  Geology,  if  I  had 
not  planted  and  watered  and  daily  nurtured  in  him  a  habit  of 
interest  in  nature  in  its  more  ordinary  and  superficial  phenomena, 
and  in  the  explanation  of  these.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
ordinary  boy,  which  means  95  per  cent,  of  boys.  With  boys 
of  genius  the  educator  has  little  to  do,  save  to  guide  and 
control.  It  is  notorious  that  the  mass  of  boys  said  to  be 
educated  take  no  interest  in  nature,  and  if  we  add  to  this  that 
they  take  no  interest  in  pure  literature— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  of  their  own  species  expressed  in  fitting 
from — -what  is  the  use  of  all  our  educational  machinery?  Surely 
there  is  a  blunder  somewhere.  I  am  not  such  a  cynic  as  to 
believe  that  the  human  animal  is  so  constructed  by  his  Maker 
as  to  have  an  aversion  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and 
various  woidd  in  its  causes  and  harmonies,  and  to  the  perusal  of 
the  greatest  thoughts  on  things  and  men  beautifully  expressed 
by  the  prophets  and  seers  of  his  race. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  at  all  stages  of  language 
teaching  we  should  read  largely.  At  the  stage  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  our  reading  must  be  varied  and  liberal  with  a  view 


to  fill  a  boy’s  mind  with  masterpieces.  This  is  what  the  teaching 
of  English  literature  in  the  school  ought  to  be. 

As  regards  Method,  we  have  done  little  as  yet  but  apply  the 
great  rule  that  a  subject  should  be  begun  from  the  beginniug, 
and,  as  we  proceed,  be  brought  into  fit  relation  with  the  stage  of 
mental  progress  the  pupil  has  reached.  Step  by  step,  step  after 
step.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a  rule  of  method 
which  is  not  as  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  literature  as  to  the 
teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Only,  one  is  a  little  averse  to  be 
guilty  of  the  pedantry  of  applying  them  in  detail.  For  of 
literature,  as  of  religion,  it  may  be  said  that  rules  of  procedure, 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  a  teacher  in  matters  of  the  pure 
intellect,  are  of  little  value  unless  he  is  himself  inspired.  The 
genuine  love  of  literature,  the  sympathetic  living  with  the 
growing  minds  of  the  young,  and  the  impulse  to  give  that 
which  you  enrich  yourself  by  giving,  supersede  all  rules  of 
method.  Still,  a  word  or  two  may  be  profitably  said  in  correc¬ 
tion  of  existing  faults,  although  the  result  may  be  merely  negative. 

Here  let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Courthope-Bowen :  “  By  the 
study  of  literature  as  literature,  I  mean  the  study  of  a  poem  or 
prose-work  for  the  sake  of  its  substance,  its  form,  and  its  style  ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  imagination  it  contains,  and 
the  methods  used  to  express  these ;  for  the  sake  of  its  lofty, 
large,  or  acute  perceptions  of  t  hings  ;  its  power  of  exposition  ; 
the  beauty,  force  and  meaning  of  its  metaphors,  its  similes,  its 
epithets;  the  strength  and  music  of  its  language.”  I  quote  this 
because  1  think  it  well  said,  and  also  because  it  describes  the 
working  of  the  second  governing  rule  of  all  method,  “  Let  your 
process  be  analytico-synthetic.”  To  work  this  out  in  detail  is 
not  my  intention,  but  you  will  find  most  of  the  suggestions  for 
teaching  a  piece  of  prose  as  concrete  language,  as  substance  of 
thought,  applicable  also  in  the  domain  of  pure  literature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  the  schoolmaster 
cannot  shake  off  his  hardness,  his  fonnalism,  his  pedantry, 
in  this  field  of  instruction  any  more  than  in  religion  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  literature  in  the  school  resolves  itself  into 
a  list  of  literary  names,  and  sinks  into  the  examination  of  words 
and  of  grammatical  and  historical  forms  and  facts.  A  play  of 
Shakespeare  or  Milton’s  “Lycidas”  is  read  with  a  view  to  its 
anatomy,  not  to  what  the  poems  convey  to  the  intellect  and 
emotions — their  satisfaction  of  the  ideal  in  man.  Thus  the 
majority  of  boys  at  this  secondary  school  stage  care  nothing 
for  books  except  books  of  impossible  adventure  or  comic  presen¬ 
tations  of  serious  things.  In  these  they  find  relief  from  the 
dissection  of  a  great  writer,  whether  the  writer  be  English  or 
Latin  or  Greek.  And  they  are  justified  in  the  course  they  take. 
How  can  we  expect  any  one  to  enjoy  “Lycidas,”  or  Portia’s  speech, 
or  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  if  they  read  ten  lines  a  day,  have  to  learn 
by  heart  a  lot  of  notes  (philological  or  antiquarian),  and  then  begin 
to  -mangle  them  by  writing  out  parsing  and  analysis  tables — 
finally,  perhaps,  resorting  to  the  degrading  process  of  para- 
plirasing.  This  would  be  to  expect  an  impossibility.  You, 
the  teacher,  are  ostensibly  giving  him  literature,  whereas 
truly  you  are  cheating  him  and  giving  him  grammar — words, 
words,  words.  You  are  ostensibly  giving  him  the  real  of 
literature;  you  are  truly  cheating  him  with  the  formal  and 
abstract.  There  are  plenty  of  corpora  vilia  in  the  English 
tongue  on  which  the  experiments  of  grammar  and  analysis  may 
be  made.  But  be  honest  here,  and  if  you  affect  to  give  him 
literature,  give  him  literature.  For  one  boy  who  enters  with 
spirit  into  the  formal,  there  are  ten  who  appreciate  the  real. 
And  do  you  not  see  that,  if  out  of  a  class  of  forty  boys  you  can 
send  out  even  thirty  inspired  by  the  great  writings 'of  great  men, 
you  have  educationally  accomplished  more  for  them  than  by 
sending  them  out  with  the  most  exact  notions  of  grammar  and 
analysis,  but  dead  to  literature?  If  you  have  ever  realized  to 
yourself  that  the  final  aim  of  all  education,  both  of  the  school 
and  the  world,  is  an  ethical  aim,  you  will  not  doubt  this  for 
a  moment. 

Select  then  the  books  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of 
your  class,  and  read  them  liberally,  generously.  There  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  English  literature  of  this  class,  not  to  speak  of  good 
translations  from  other  languages.  Then,  read  the  book  with  the 
pupils  at  large.  Let  them  read,  and  do  you  also  take  your  turn  of 
reading.  Enjoy  the-  book  together — not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a 
pleasant  symposium.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
method.  When  you  come  to  a  particularly  fine  passage,  direct 
attention  to  it,  ask  them  to  point  out  its  artistic  beauties,  and 
then  read  it  to  them  a  second  time  as  it  ought  to  be  read.  That 
is  to  say,  if  you  can  read,  which  possibly  you  can’t. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  such  literary  school-banquets 
you  are  to  eschew  all  questionings.  If  a  difficult  phrase  or 
allusion  occur,  ask  in  friendly  and  conversational  way  what  the 
precise  force  of  it  is  :  above  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  you 
are  there  to  he  questioned.  If  it  be  poetry  you  are  reading, 
encourage  the  boys  to  learn  beautiful  passages  by  heart,  but 
avoid  prescribing  them.  This  is  no  task-work  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  It  is  now,  if  ever,  that  you  are  living  with  your  boys. 
Now  truly  mind  meets  miud,  or  all  is  lost.  It  is  here,  and  through 
this  literary  sympathy,  that  you  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  your 
moral  influence  on  the  whole  future  lives  of  your  pupils.  It  is 
now  that  you  are  truly  developing  the  religious  possibilities  of 
young  humanity. 

That  obstructive  the  “ practical ”  teacher  will  tell  me,  “Ah! 
this  is  theory;  you  don’t  know  boys :  why,  even  with  the  best 
teaching,  one-half  of  them  would  find  even  this  a  bore.”  To 
which  I  reply  that  I  think  I  do  know  boys,  and  that  if  one-half 
of  them  find  such  intercourse  as  this  with  their  master  a  bore, 
it  is  due  to  previous  neglect  of  the  real,  or  to  you  the  master. 
Perhaps  you  put  on  your  gown  and  college  cap,  and  come  down 
on  them  with  a  magisterial  and  authoritative  air,  and  with  the 
aspect  of  omniscience.  Even  the  luminous  pages  of  Tennyson, 
or  the  deep  calm  communings  of  Wordsworth,  cannot  drive  the 
superiority  and  the  pedantry  out  of  you.  You  come  to  your 
class-room  to  teach  these  poets,  forsooth!  to  patronise  them,  and, 
through  them,  your  boys.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  kind  of  work 
is  too  fine,  too  delicate  for  you  ;  the  college  cap  is  out  of  place ; 
the  work  must  be  done  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all.  The  boys  are  to  lead,  and  you  are  to  follow.  Pray,  how 
much  more  do  you  know  than  your  boys  in  this  field  ?  It  will 
be  a  stupid  class  that  cannot  puzzle  you  in  the  first  five  minutes 
by  its  questions.  And  you  are  no  true  educator  if  you  do  not 
rejoice  to  be  puzzled  by  them. 

A  certain  percentage  of  inferior  organisms  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  every  class,  and  they  will  get  no  good  ;  but  how  much 
larger  is  the  percentage  who  resist  and  reject  your  formal  and 
grammatical  teaching  ?  And  yet  yon  go  on  with  it,  and  rightly 
so  in  its  proper  place,  which,  however,  is  not  here  in  the  sacred 
literary  hour.  Such  things  belong  to  the  outer  porch  ;  we  are 
now  within  the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 

The  question  was  recently  debated  in  connexion  with  Oxford 
University,  Cau  Literature  be  taught  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
as  was  natural  in  the  case  of  university  dons,  the  question  was 
mixed  up  with  a  quite  different  one :  Can  Literature  be 
examined  on  ?  “  Chatter  about  Shelley  and  Harriet  ” — this  was 

the  description  of  the  essays  that  would  be  sent  up  for  degrees. 
Thereismuchtruthin  thecriticism  which  the  bitter  phrase  would 
convey.  I  think  that  literature  can  never  be  an  examination 
subject.  But  it  certainly  can  be  taught — taught  in  the  Infant 
school,  and  in  the  High  school,  and  in  the  University,  and  all 
through  life.  Nor  should  any  curriculum  for  an  Arts  degree  be 
held  to  be  adequate  which  does  not  include  attendance  on  a 
course  of  literary  history  and  criticism,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Scottish  Universities. 

The  man  who  doubts  whether  literature  can  be  taught  must 
have  strange  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  teaching.  Is 
it  not  one  of  the  pleasantest  occupations  in  the  world  to  read  a 
good  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  with  a  young  and  ardent  mind, 
and,  by  dwelling  on  its  true  meaning  and  its  beauties,  to  intro¬ 
duce  that  mind  to  the  Humanities  and  thereby  raise  higher  the 
platform  of  his  daily  life — spiritualizing  him  by  humanizing  him  p 
Why  then  is  it  not  done?  The  answer  perhaps  is,  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do.  The  teacher  who  will  do  the  work  successfully 
mustbehimself  a  man  of  humaneculture,  andof  sympathy  withthe 
nascent  and  adolescent  life  of  mind.  If  some  so  endowed  have 
notwithstanding  failed,  it  is  because  the  foundations  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils,  as  I  have  said,  have  never  been  laid  :  the  way  has 
not  been  prepared.  As  summer  is  waning  and  autumn  approaches, 
you  hurry  on  with  a  view  to  a  harvest,  not  only  in  literature,  but 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  spiritual  life.  You  forgot  to  break  up 
the  soil  in  early  spring,  and  to  sow  the  seed,  and  to  harrow.  The 
warm  summer  sun  consequently  played  ineffectually  on  a  hard 
surface,  and  if  anything  has  been  produced  at  all,  as  will  certainly 
be  the  case  where  the  native  qualities  of  the  soil  are  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  weeds  or  wild  oats. 

If  you  think  it  necessary  in  the  later  years  of  the  secondary 
school  to  give  some  instruction  in  the  history  of  literature,  you 
will  give  it  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  your  country.  You 
wdll  give  the  minimum  number  of  dates  and  the  maximum  of 
inner  logical  connexions.  When  this  is  done,  the  reading  of  a 


narrative  of  English  literature  will  at  least  do  no  harm.  But  read 
an  author  before  you  read  about  him  ;  “  Matter  before  Form.” 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  general  result  of  all  our  education 
is  that  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  maidens,  do  not  as  a  rule,  even 
after  they  have  grown  up  read,  except  narratives  of  events  real 
or  imaginary  which  have  a  power  of  exciting  the  mind,  like 
wine  or  gin  ?  They  care  also,  perhaps,  for  accounts  of  proposals 
that  affect  their  own  immediate  material  well-being.  As  regards 
literature,  they  are  barbarians,  Listen  to  the  drawing-room 
songs  that  are  sung  and  applauded.  No  use  complaining  of 
this  ;  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  as  regards  a  section  of 
every  population.  But  if  an  enjoyment  of  literature  and  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  beauties  of  various  nature  be  the  marks 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  then  the  culture  and  civilization  of  a 
nation  is  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  love  literature  and  have  an  open  mind  for  the 
show  of  things,  and  the  moral  meaning  of  the  world.  This — 
not  Latin  and  Greek — is  the  Humanities  ;  Latin  and  Greek  are 
the  Humanities  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  these,  and  no  further. 
As  educationists,  our  duty  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  those 
so  humanized  in  each  successive  generation ;  and  this,  because 
the  ethical  life  of  a  people  is  largely  determined  by  their  interest 
in  such  things.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  and  morality  nothing 
can  so  surely  promote  and  sustain  purity  of  feeling,  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  opinion,  and  elevation  of  standard,  as  love  of  literature 
and  a  feeling  for  nature.  The  extent  to  which  such  results 
are  attained  in  the  school  depends  on  the  conception  which 
the  teacher  forms  of  his  spiritual  function,  and  the  methods 
by  which  he  gives  effect  to  his  conception. 

I  have  now  dealt,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  with  language  in  the 
school  in  its  concrete,  its  formal,  and  its  literary  aspects.  It  is 
the  mother-tongue  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  no  subject,  or  combination  of  subjects, 
approaches  the  mother-tongue  as  an  educational  instrument. 
It  is  the  centre  round  which  the  life  of  every  earnest  mind 
revolves  :  it  is  the  soil  in  which  alone  it  can  truly  live  ;  and  so 
also,  and  I  may  say  therefore,  it  is  and  must  be  the  centre  round 
which  all  true  education  of  the  young  mind  must  revolve,  the 
soil  into  which  every  growing  mind  must  strike  its  roots  deep 
if  its  growth  is  to  be  vigorous,  native,  national  and  humane. 

I  now  in  myT  concluding  lecture  will  speak  of  foreign  tongues 
and  the  method  of  teaching  them,  taking  Latin  as  type. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OE  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  19th  ult. 
Present — The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  R. 
Alliott,  Miss  Bailey,  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss 
Buss,  Mr.  Chettle,  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr. 
Frost,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Southee. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  undertaken  to  deliver  at  the 
College  a  course  of  four  lectures  to  teachers  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography 
in  the  month  of  November. 

The  question  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scholarships  for  Intending 
Teachers  could  be  allowed  to  be  held  at  a  school  was  considered,  and  it 
was  decided  not  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  conditions  that  had  been 
laid  down,  as  a  minimum,  by  the  Council — viz.,  (1)  That  the  scholar 
should  receive  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  (2)  That  he 
should  pass  certain  examinations  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  (3)  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  proportion  of  free 
time’  (deducted  from  the  regular  school  work),  to  be  devoted  to  his 
professional  studies. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  adopted. 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 
Women  Teachers  jin  Secondary  Schools,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  :  — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Begg,  The  Grove,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Miss  F.  Cutler,  L.L.A.,  1  Oliver  Grove,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Miss  A.  A.  Daysman,  Cleveland  School,  Bath. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hughes,  Foleshill,  near  Coventry. 

Miss  P.  E.  Plock,  83  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

The  following  books  have  been  presmted  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 


Eiackie  —First  Mathematical  Course  ;  Harrison’s  Elemental  y  Geology. 
Longmans.— McWilliam’s  English  Literature,  Part  III. 

Macmillan.— Calvert’s  Virgil’s  “  Alneid,”  Book  VII. ;  Deighton  s  Shakespeare  s 
ii  rTcii]fs0S‘fc.M 

Roeebts. — Spr\ ’s  Student’s  Note-Book  of  English  History.  .  , 

Calendars  of  the  Citv  of  London  College,  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham 
and  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  Medical  School. 
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GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Bool:.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  { Longmans  §  Co.) — 
The  interesting  old  fairy  tales,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  children,  are  again 
retold  by  Mr.  Lang.  Here  are  the  well-known  stories  of  “  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,”  “The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “Cinderella,”  “Aladdin,” 

“  Rumpelstiltzkin,”  “Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  “Puss  in  Boots,”  &c., 
and  some  equally  interesting  hut  less  generally  known,  as,  “  The  Bronze 
Ring,”  “  The  Red  Etin,”  “The  Black  Bull  of  Norroway”  (from  Mr. 
Robert  Chamber’s  “Popular  Traditions  of  Scotland”),  “  The  Master- 
Maid.”  In  all,  there  are  thirty-seven  stories,  so  that  the  work  is  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  classical  fairy  tales  we  have.  The  most  prominent 
features  are  the  carefulness  of  the  revision,  the  neatness  and  excellency 
of  the  illustrations,  and  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement  and  printing. 
The  stories  from  the  Cabinet  des  Fees  and  from  Madame  d’Aulnoy  are 
translated,  or  rather  adapted,  by  Miss  Minnie  Wright,  who  has  also,  by 
M.  Henri  Carnoy’s  kind  permission,  rendered  “  The  Bronze  Ring  ”  from 
his  Traditions  Populaires  de  V  Asie  Mineure.  The  stories  from  Grimm  are 
translated  by  Miss  May  Sellar  ;  another  from  the  German  by  Miss  Silvia 
Hunt ;  the  Norse  tales  are  a  version  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt ;  “  The  Terrible 
Head  ”  is  adapted  from  Apollodorus,  Simonides,  and  Pindar,  by  the 
Editor  himself;  Miss  Violet  Hunt  has  condensed  “Aladdin”  ;  Miss  May 
Kendall  has  done  the  same  for  “  Gulliver’s  Travels  ”  ;  and  the  “  Fairy 
Paribanou  ”  is  abridged  from  the  old  English  translation  of  Galland. 

Ballads  of  the  Brave.  Poems  of  Chivalry ,  Enterprise,  Courage,  and 
Constancy.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Frederick  Langbridye,  AT. A.  ( Methuen 
§  Co.) — All'  the  best  examples  of  courage,  heroism,  and  daring  which 
English  poetry  can  supply  are  here  collected  and  arranged.  We  find 
nothing  omitted  that  we  can  think  of  in  the  class,  and  there  are  many 
pieces  within  these  430  pages  not  often  to  be  met  with.  “Although  in 
the  nature  of  things  the  mail-clad  daring  of  the  knight  rings  louder  down 
these  pages  than  the  daring  of  the  missionary,  the  martyr,  orthehospita 
nurse,”  still  the  author  has  made  it  clear  that  he  rates  constancy  anc 
quiet  devotion  to  duty  not  a  whit  lower  as  expressions  of  courage  than 
the  most  splendid  dash  or  the  most  romantic  chivalry. 

The  Children'’ s  Treasury  of  Pictures  and  Stories.  1890.  ( Nelson  $  Sons.' 
— These  stories  are  as  interesting  and  appropriate  as  usual,  and  are  wel 
illustrated. 

Favourite  Book  of  Fables.  { Nelson  Sons.) — Not  only  are  these  old 
fables  dressed  in  modern  attire,  but  they  are  also  illustrated  by  entirely 
new  designs  that  are  very  suggestive.  For  instance,  the  cock  before  the 
jewel  is  a  picture  of  pride  and  ignorant  conceit.  The  miller’s  ass  is 
pictured  in  the  very  middle  of  his  flight  from  the  bridge.  The  clownish 
fellow  who  was  told  by  Hercules  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  is 
kneeling  before  a  broad  wheel  in  a  deep  rut. 

Gladys;  or,  The  Sister's  Charge.  By  E.  0.  Byrne.  { Blackie  Son.) — 
Gladys  is  introduced  as  a  precocious  child  of  eight,  who  is  treated  coldly 
and  with  indifference  by  her  parents,  but  who  is  ardently  loved  by  a  baby- 
brotlier.  The  father  obtains  a  governorship  in  India,  and  the  parents 
leave  the  two  children  with  a  selfish,  narrow-minded  and  tyrannical 
maiden  aunt.  Lady  Whrenley  asks  the  elder  of  her  two  children  to  see 
that  the  younger  does  not  forget  his  mother.  Almost  simultaneously  a 
visitor  opens  Gladys’  eyes  to  another  charge,  speaking  to  her  of  the 
words  “Lo,  lam  with  you  always.”  Gladys,  in  thinking  over  these 
things,  makes  two  resolves — “I  must  not  forget  mamma’s  words.  She  said 
I  was  to  stand  between  him  (her  brother)  and  all  trouble,  and  I  want  to 
have  him  beautiful  and  good  for  her  when  she  comes  back.  We  will 
be  soldiers  together ;  Jesus  will  be  our  Captain.”  Thus  she  resolves  to 
use  a  Bible  and  a  book  of  Bible  promises,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  as 
books  of  orders  from  her  Captain.  The  story  tells  how  she  carried  out 
the  two  resolutions  during  the  four  years  of  the  parents’  absence. 

Cassell's  Book  of  the  Household :  A  Reference  on  Pomes  tic  Economy. 
( Cassell  Co.) — This  useful  book  is  intended  for  those  who  are  their  own 
housekeepers,  rather  than  for  those  who  leave  the  management  of  their 
homes  in  other  hands,  or  who  substitute  boarding-house  publicity  for  the 
sacred  privacy  of  the  domestic  household.  It  recognizes  fully  all  modern 
conditions.  Discarding  isolated  recipes  and  scattered  odds  and  ends,  it 
sets  forth  the  main  points  of  what  a  housekeeper  or  householder  needs  to 
know  in  articles  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  available  for  future  re¬ 
ference.  It  deals  with  “  The  House,”  under  which  head  come  drainage, 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  spring  cleaning,  water  supply,  &c.  Under 
the  head  of  “  Household,”  the  judicious  ordering  of  daily  work,  manage¬ 
ment  of  servants,  &c.  In  the  article  on  “  The  Daily  Food  ”  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  a  list  of  dishes  in  detail,  but  plain  general  directions  as  to 
how  to  cook  are  given  to  both  cook  and.  mistress.  The  treatise  contains 
other  articles  on  The  Family  Life,  The  Wardrobe,  Health  and  Disease, 
Furnishing  and  Furniture,  Household  Mechanics,  Children,  &c.  Al. 
these  are  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  Yuri's  Yacht.  By  Jessie  AT.  C.  Saxby.  ( Nisbet  §  Co.)— This  story 
is  the  sequel  to  “The  Lads  of  Lunda,”  by  the  same  authoress.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  exciting  story  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  some  half- 
dozen  boys  in  the  far-away  Shetlands.  The  descriptions  of  long  vacations 
spent  in  roaming  about  the  coast  at  will  in  the  old  Yarl’s  yacht,  the 
rescue  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  &c.,  are  all  most  fascinating  to  boys.  In 
these  excursions  our  old  friend,  the  Laulie,  figures  conspicuously.  The 
tale  mingles  throughout  quiet  humour  and  exquisite  pathos. 

(1)  Things  will  take  a  Turn.  (2)  Afax  or  Baby.  (3)  Jack  a  Bandy. 
(4)  A  little  Alan  of  War.  ( Blackie  Son.) — Are  books  for  children  who 


are  still  in  the  nursery,  or  who  are  about  to  leave  it.  They  are  brightly 
written,  interesting,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  healthy  in  tone. 

The  Castle  on  the  Shore.  By  Isabel  Hornibrook.  ( Blackie  §  Son.) — This 
little  book  has  not  the  literary  merit  of  the  other  books  of  the  same  series. 
There  are  many  expressions  in  it  approaching  slang,  and  some  quotations 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children ;  in  fact,  the  language  is  too 
matured  for  the  subject.  The  following  quotations  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  criticism  : — “  Hearty  Lil  with  the  burden  of  a  family  on  her 
obstreperous  shoulders  ;”  “  littler  darlings  than  even  she  were  left  miss¬ 
ing  something  too  ;  ”  “  She  had  on  a  little  black  frock,  and  the  little 

black  tail  of  it  wagged  ferkily  ;”  “  Below  it  the  tide  lapped  .  .  .  leaving 

a  stretch  of  shimmering  mud;”  “little  son  of  Tyre;”  “spasm  of 
blinking ;”  “staring  like  stuck  pigs  ;”  “  The  name  of  Lil  was  like  a 

red  rag  to  a  bull.” 

The  Lost  Thimble,  and  other  Stories.  By  Airs.  ATusgrave.  {Blackie  §■  Sou.) 
— This  consists  of  eight  pretty  little  stories,  prettily  told. 

(1)  Knight  Asracl,  and  other  Stories.  By  U.  Ashworth  Taylor.  (2 )  Aly 
Boynie  :  The  Story  of  some  Alotherless  Children.  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 
(Sivan  Sonnenschein  Co.) — These  tales  are  partly  fairy  stories,  partly 
allegories,  and  partly  fables.  They  are  not  like  the  ordinary  stories  for 
youug  children,  and  all  are  original  in  form  and  style.  “  The  Fairy 
Pilgrim,”  “  The  Magic  Mask,”  and  “  The  True  King”  are  specially  to 
be  praised,  and  there  are  several  others  more  worthy  of  the  first  place 
in  the  book  than  that  which  gives  the  title,  namely  “  Knight  Asrael.” 
For  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  lost  their  early  love  of  fairly 
tales,  these  will  have  a  freshness  and  vigour  which  cannot  fail  to  give 
pleasure. 

Lost  Bimplechin  :  A  Fairy  Cantata  for  Juvenile  Voices.  By  Thomas 
Murby.  {. Afurby .) — As  usual  in  his  numerous  works,  Mr.  Murby  has  in 
this  instance  supplied  us  with  wealth  of  melody.  His  cantatas  improve 
as  they  increase  in  number.  “Elsa”  was  better  than  the  first; 
“Shakespeare’s  Merry  Meeting”  better  than  “Elsa”;  and  so  far, 
“  Dimplechin,”  as  regards  the  music  and  the  libretto,  is  best  of  all, 
A  special  feature  in  this  cantata  is  the  purely  instrumental  portion, 
consisting  of  an  elaborate  overture  with  many  distinct  movements,  and  a 
tarantella  in  which  the  composer  displays  his  customary  versatility. 
We  can  recommend  this  work  to  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  a  musical 
composition  replete  with  novelty,  while  not  putting  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  executive  capacities  of  the  juvenile  performers. 

The  Crew  of  the  Water  Wagtail.  By  R.  AI.  Ballantyne.  [J.  Nisbet.) — 
One  fine  day-  the  “  Water  Wagtail”  sets  sail  from  Bristol  for  Norway, 
but  never  reaches  her  destination.  Contrary  winds  blow  her  out  of  her 
course,  and  she  is  wrecked  off  one  of  the  islands  near  Newfoundland. 
A  serious  quarrel  arises  between  some  of  the  survivors,  and  the  result  is 
that  Paul  Burns,  Trench  and  his  son  Oliver  are  turned  adrift  in  New¬ 
foundland.  They  find  the  island  abounding  in  game,  and  extremely 
fertile.  They  meet  with  an  inhabitant  named  Hendrick,  who  takes  them 
to  his  home  to  his  wife  and  children.  Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  “  Water 
Wagtail  ”  change  their  quarters  and  settle  in  Newfoundland.  Here  they 
are  attacked  and  taken  prisoners  by  savages,  but  deliverance  is  at  hand, 
for  the  crew  is  saved  by  our  heroes,  and  winter  is  passed  at  Hendrick’s 
home.  By  spring-time  the  “  Morning  Star  ”  is  completed,  and  the  crew 
of  the  “  Water  Wagtail  ”  sail  back  to  England,  leaving  Hendrick  to 
return  to  his  former  pursuits.  This  thrilling  story,  full  of  spirit,  daring, 
and  bravery,  will  be  sure  to  please  our  boys. 

Adventures  of  Johnnie  Pascoe.  By  G.  Nonvay.  ( Nisbet  <f'  Co.)  — 
The  reader  is  introduced  to  Johnnie’s  family  in  their  lowest  state  of 
poverty".  His  father,  through  drink,  the  cause  of  their  condition,  meets 
with  an  accident  whilst  intoxicated,  and  is  killed.  His  wife  does  not  long 
survive  him.  Johnnie  is  thus  an  orphan,  with  the  charge  of  an  infant 
sister.  He  means  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  byr  steady  perseverance,  and 
by  manfully7  overcoming  the  many  small  temptations  he  encounters,  he  is 
able  to  resist  greater  ones.  He  gradually  rises  and  attains  his  aim. 
There  is  a  delicious  absence  of  “  drymess  ”  in  this  book — no  departure 
from  the  subject — and  many  a  good  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  it. 

Geoffrey  Hallam.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.  ( Nisbet  <j'  Co.) — 
Geoffrey"  is  a  strange  compound  of  cobbling  poetic  ardour  and  pious  fer¬ 
vour  as  parish  clerk  of  the  village  of  Wemborough.  All  the  characters 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wray  are  very  original,  and  are  well  sustained 
throughout.  The  general  brightness  of  the  book,  and  the  genuine  ring 
of  the  religious  teaching,  render  it  a  model  of  what  a  work  for  the  young 
should  be. 

Mr.  Lipscombe' s  Apples.  By  Julia  Goddard.  {Blackie  §  Son.) — The 
good  boy  in  this  book  is  Michael  Watson,  who  is  on  several  occasions  the 
object  of  unjust  suspicion.  All  turns  out  well,  however,  and  Michael 
advances  in  life.  Robert  Brandson,  the  bad  boy,  repents  and  is  forgiven. 
A  capital  story",  with  a  cleverly"  constructed  plot  and  an  excellent  moral. 

John  A' Pale;  or,  The  King  and  the  Tinker.  {Blackie  §  Son.) — John 
A’Dale  is  a  tinker,  who  falls  in  luck’s  way  and  becomes  Sir  John  A’Dale. 
The  story  is  laid  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  is  very  well  told,  and  cannot 
fail  to  impress  y’oung-  readers  favourably". 

A  Warrior  King.  By  J.  Evelyn.  {Blackie  Son.) — Adrian  Englefield, 
an  English  boy  of  sixteen,  accompanies  his  father  on  a  journey"  of  explora¬ 
tion  inland  from  the  West  Coast.  He  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Berin- 
aquas,  and  becomes  the  friend  of  their  prince,  Moryosi,  but  is  on  the  point 
of  being  sacrificed  when  he  is  saved  by"  the  capture  of  the  kraelah  by"  a 
neighbouring  hostile  tribe.  He  is  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Berinaquas, 
and  saves  the  life  of  Moryosi.  The  two  tribes  are  ultimately  united,  and 
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Adrian  and  his  friends  are  set  at  liberty.  Adrian’s  adventures  are  very 
exciting,  yet  not  too  far-fetched.  The  account,  too,  of  life  in  Central 
Africa  is  reliable,  and  will  be  sure  to  interest  hoys. 

Jock  and  his  Friend,  liy  Cora  Langton.  ( Blackie  Son.) — Jock  is  a 
strange  child,  hut  in  what  ways  we  will  leave  our  youthful  readers  to 
find  out  for  themselves.  We  can  recommend  the  hook.  Its  binding  is 
good,  and  the  illumination  of  tho  cover  bright  and  cheerful.  The  fact 
that  it  is  printed  in  large  and  distinct  type  removes  at  once  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  choosing  hooks  for  children. 

Thorndyke  Manor.  By  Mary  C.  Bowse//.  ( Blackie  §  Son.) — Thorndyke 
Manor  is  an  old  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  on  account  of  its  secret  passages  is  used  by  Jacobite  con¬ 
spirators  as  the  base  of  operations.  In  consequence  its  owner,  Mr.  Harry 
Thorndyke,  a  kindly,  quiet,  hook-loving  squire,  who  lives  happily  with 
his  sister,  bright  Mistress  Amoril,  finds  himself  suddenly  involved  by  a 
treacherous  steward  in  the  closest  meshes  of  the  plot.  He  is  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  hut  all  difficulties  are  ultimately  overcome,  and  his  innocence 
is  triumphantly  proved  by  his  sister.  Unlike  many  other  historical  tales, 
the  characters  in  “  Thorndyke  Manor  ”  have  life.  The  narrative  never 
becomes  wearisome. 

Sir  Aylmer’s  Heir.  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green.  ( Nelson  Sons.) — Eyton 
Desborough,  a  little  hoy,  is  sent  from  Gibraltar  to  his  uncle’s  house  in 
England  by  his  father,  Captain  Desborough,  who  is  called  away  on 
foreign  service.  This  uncle,  Sir  Aylmer  Desborough,  hates  his  fine  old 
home,  and,  thoroughly  discontented,  is  wandering  on  the  continent. 
When  he  comes  home,  his  soured  and  blighted  life  is  completely  changed 
by  Eyton,  and,  through  the  latter’s  influence,  the  estate,  which  had  fallen 
to  decay  in  its  master’s  absence,  is  once  more  restored  to  its  former  con¬ 
dition.  The  character  of  Eyton  Desborough  is  typical  of  loving  duty, 
and  is  carefully  delineated. 

Tales  of  Baring  and  Banger.  By  G.  Henty.  (Blackie  §  Son.) — An  ex¬ 
cellent  hook  for  hoys  ;  the  contents  are  exactly  suggested  by  the  title. 
The  first  tale  is  of  an  English  officer’s  bear-shooting  expedition,  and  his 
capture  by  Dacoits.  The  second  is  a  strange  story  of  the  prophecies  of 
an  Indian  fakir  with  reference  to  two  British  officers.  The  third  is 
situated  at  the  gold-diggings  of  Pine  Tree  Gulch,  and  a  boy  saves  the 
life  of  a  miner  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  There  is  also  a  story  of  a  yachting 
adventure  in  the  Channel,  and  the  adventures  of  two  midshipmen  with 
the  Chinese. 

The  Loss  of  John  Humble.  By  G.  Norway.  ( Blaclcie  Son.)—  The 
hero  of  this  story  is  a  lad  named  John  Humble.  This  boy  becomes  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  is  taken  care  of  by  his  uncle  Rolf,  who 
receives  him  as  “  superior  ship-boy  ”  on  his  ship, the  “  Erl  King.”  Rolf 
conceives  the  idea  of  making  a  trip  to  England.  After  participating  in 
some  exciting  adventures  on  the  South  Coast,  John  Humble  is  left  behind 
at  Portsmouth.  He  is  impressed  by  the  crew  of  a  ten-gun  brig,  from 
which  he  escapes  to  a  Norwegian  vessel,  the  “  Thor.”  Driven  from  her 
course  in  a  voyage  to  Ilammei’fest,  the  “  Thor  ”  is  finally  wrecked  on  an 
inhospitable  shore.  The  survivors,  of  whom  John  Humble  is  one,  ex¬ 
perience  the  usual  disasters  and  discomforts  of  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  hut  reach  home  again  after  an  absence  of  many  months, 
after  having  passed  through  many  adventures,  the  situations  attending 
which  serve  to  define  the  individualities^  of  characters  of  this  well-written 
and  interesting  hook. 

Master  Travers.  By  Florence  M.  Story.  (Nelson.) — Raymond  Marmaduke 
Travers,  a  precocious  hoy  of  seven,  and  his  sister.  Dorothy  Muriel,  of  four 
years  of  age,  orphans,  and  living  with  their  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellerton,  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  little  book.  Unexpectedly 
the  two  children  have  a  fortune  left  them,  and  Raymond  becomes  squire 
of  Winsdale,  with  two  guardians.  His  adventures  and  misadventures, 
his  kindness  to  his  tenants,  and  his  schemes  of  childish  benevolence  take 
up  the  rest  of  the  story,  which  concludes  pleasantly  with  an  account  of 
his  birthday  party  and  its  guests. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia.  By  G.A.  Henty.  (Blackie  $  Son.) — The  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  hero,  Vincent  Wingfield,  a  Virginian  planter,  have  always 
been  with  the  slaves,  and  when  the  Civil  War  in  America  breaks  into 
flame,  he  enlists  as  a  trooper  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  His  career  is 
studded  with  most  of  the  battles,  and  he  is  a  spectator  of  the  famous  fight 
between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor.  The  traitor  of  the  hook  “  falls 
dead  in  his  tracks,”  and  Vincent,  after  affording  us  the  spectacle  of  an 
adventurous  and  exceedingly  instructive  career,  reaches  home  and  takes 
unto  himself  a  wife. 

An  Emigrant  Boij’s  Story.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  ( Blackie  <$•  Son.) — The 
German  emigrant’s  story  is  that  of  a  hoy  employed  by  an  English 
family  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  rising  of  1869.  The  boy 
plays  the  part  of  a  man  in  it,  and  is  at  last  delivered  out  of  all  his 
troubles.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  a  war  with 
uncivilized  tribes. 

Roger  Willoughby.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  (Hodder  §  Stoughton.)  — 
Roger  Willoughby  is  quite  one  of  Mr.  Kingston’s  heroes,  and  he  is  the 
medium  by  which  we  are  introduced  to  a  tale  of  the  British  navy  of  the 
time  of  Benhow.  He  takes  service  with  this  captain,  and  encounters  under 
him  all  those  adventures — we  might  say  all  those  pirates  and  shipwrecks 
— which  have  made  the  author  of  this  tale  so  popular  a  favourite  with 
every  English  schoolboy. 

Jack  and  his  Ostrich.  By  Eleanor  Stredder.  (Kelson.) — Tip;  ostrich 
might  almost  have  been  put  first  in  the  title,  for  he  plays  the  mo'gt  impor¬ 
tant  part.  Like  Bret  Harte’s  emu,  he  seems  able  to  eat  anything, 


and  his  leaning  towards  coat-linings  discovers  a  banknote,  affords  a 
number  of  adventures  to  the  co-hero  Jack,  and  finally  establishes  the 
innocence  of  another  character  of  the  story.  The  tale  is  vigorous,  well 
written,  and  interesting,  and  possesses  sufficient  local  colour  to  make  it 
instructive. 

Maud ,  Florence,  Nellie ;  or,  Bon’t  Care.  By  C.  R.  Coleridge.  (National 
Society’s  Repository.) — A  story,  showing  how  a  veritable  scapegrace  of  a 
boy,  Harry  Whittaker,  and  his  careless  sister,  Florrie,  are  gradually 
brought  to  see  the  costs  that  may  be  entailed  by  the  spirit  that  says 
“  Don’t  care”  to  every  gentle  correction  of  a  fault.  It  also  teaches  the 
evils  that  generally  result  from  hot  and  angry  words  ;  and,  to  many  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  young  folks,  the  plan  that  Mrs.  Warren 
adopted  to  control  the  turbulent  Florence  will  be  found  worth  more  than 
a  mere  cursory  reading.  But  the  whole  story  of  the  Whittakers  and  the 
Cunninghams  points  out  in  a  really  useful  way  some  of  the  many  in¬ 
fluences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  both  for  good  and 
evil. 

Yours  and  Mine.  By  Anna  B.  Warner.  ( Nisbet  <f  Co.) — The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Hester’s  character  contrasts  favourably  with  the  frowardness 
of  Daly,  and  the  friendship  with  Hester  of  Orphah,  who  has  a  tendency 
to  he  headstrong,  produces  results  which  finally  change  the  entire  course 
of  her  life.  The  book  forms  one  of  the  “  Golden  Ladder  Series,”  and  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  volumes  of  the  seines  which  are  known  so 
well  and  welcomed  by  children  with  such  glee. 

Miriam’s  Ambition.  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green.  (Blackie  Son.) — 
Miriam’s  ambition  is  to  make  some  one  happy  ;  an  invalid  boy  is  the 
object  of  her  care,  and  while  endeavouring  to  ease  his  hard  lot  she  solves 
a  mystery  of  identity.  The  humorous  child -talk  of  Miss  Babs,  aged  five, 
is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  story. 

Bora’s  Bolls’  House.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene.  (Nelson  Sons.) — Mrs. 
Greene’s  stories  are  always  pretty  and  well  told,  and  the  lessons  they  are 
meant  to  convey  cannot  be  missed  even  by  the  most  careless  reader.  The 
lesson  in  “  Dora’s  Dolls’  House  ”  is  one  of  self-denial  and  obedience,  the 
“  dog  in  the  manger  ”  feeling  is  much  reproved,  and  disobedience  and 
selfishness  are  always  punished,  while  obedience  and  self-denial  meet 
with  their  reward. 

A  Gipsy  against  her  Will.  By  Emma  Leslie.  (Blackie  Son.) — Lizzie 
is  a  discontented  servant  girl,  who  is  persuaded  to  join  a  travelling  cara¬ 
van.  She  dislikes  her  new  life  even  more  than  her  former  lot,  and  longs 
for  the  old  days.  Her  brother  seeks  for  her,  and  after  much  trouble 
finds  her  and  brings  her  home  again. 

(1 )  Lady  Baisy,  and  other  Stories.  By  Caroline  Stewart.  (2)  Things  will 
Take  a  Turn.  By  Beatrice  Harraden.  (Blackie  $  Son.) — The  short  stories 
in  these  little  volumes  are  adapted  for  our  very  young  ones.  The  lessons 
deduced  from  them  are  very  profitable,  and  the  tales  are  attractive  and 
well  told. 

A  Bay  of  Adventures.  By  Charlotte  Wyatt.  (Blackie  $  Son.) — Two 
little  girls  in  their  mother’s  absence  set  out  to  visit  their  grandmother, 
whose  house  was  about  five  miles  distant.  They  mistake  their  way,  and, 
after  falling  into  a  pond  and  getting  into  many  other  scrapes,  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  a  wood.  They  are  found  asleep  by  two  gentlemen,  and  taken 
home.  An  exceptionally  well-told  story. 

Exiled ;  or,  When  my  Great  Grandmother  was  Young.  By  Catherine 
Mary  MacSorley.  (John  Hogg.) — This  is  a  girl’s  story  which  recounts 
the  ionely  life  of  a  little  foreigner  at  an  English  school.  The  period  of 
the  story  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  incidentally  a  good  deal 
of  information  is  given  about  the  wild  domgs  of  the  sans  culottes.  The 
book  contains  two  full-page  illustrations,  and  is  attractively  printed  and 
bound. 

The  Tips  and  Bourns  of  a  Sixpence.  By  M.  Seymour.  (John  Hogg.) — 
The  Sixpence,  which  asks  us  in  a  sub-title  to  “guess  the  many  curious 
places  I’ve  been  in,”  passes  an  exciting  life  from  its  first  appearance  from 
a  grandfather’s  pocket.  Finally  it  becomes  promoted,  on  its  withdrawal 
from  active  service,  to  the  position  of  a  talisman  on  the  neck  of  Master 
Bertram  departing  from  school. 

Ada  Norman’s  1'rials  and  Bificidties.  By  M.  Seymour.  (John  Hogg.) 
— Ada  is  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  and  has  just 
left  school.  She  is  a  lonely,  solitary  girl,  and,  after  many  trials  and 
difficulties,  finds  her  place  in  the  world  which  at  one  time  she  believed 
had  no  need  for  her. 
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Cambridge. 

This  year’s  entry  reaches  the  tremendous  total  of  956,  which  is  54  more 
than  in  1887.  St.  Peter’s,  Clare,  Corpus,  King’s,  Jesus,  Christ’s,  St. 
John’s,  Emmanuel,  Sidney,  Downing,  Selwyn,  and  Non-Collegiate 
students  all  show  an  increase  on  last  year.  The  other  colleges  show  a 
trifling  falling  off. 

Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M. A.,  will  deliver  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  the  Theory  of  Education  during  the  Michaelmas  Term,  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  at  2.15  p.m.,  commencing  Saturday,  October  26th. 
The  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Literary  Schools,  Trinity  Street, 
and  will  be  open  to  members  of  the  University  free  of  charge. 

J.  T.  Nicholson,  B.Sc.  of  Edinburgh  University,  has  been  appointed 
Demonstrator  in  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics. 
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Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson  lias  been  elected  without  opposition  to  the 
office  of  University  Librarian. 

Professor  Foster  has  been  re-appointed  a  Manager  of  the  Balfour  Fund 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  June,  1889. 

T.  T.  Groom,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  has  been  elected  Harkness 
Scholar  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Smith’s  prizes  have  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Baker,  B.A., 
St.  John’s,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  Trinity.  The  adjudicators 
have  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  not  desiring  to  assign  pre¬ 
cedence  to  one  essay  over  the  other. 

Dr.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity,  has  been  admitted  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  C.  B .  Heberden  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Brasenose. 

Dr.  Bellamy,  President  of  St.  John’s,  has  been  noriiinated  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  his  tenure  of  that  office. 

Mansfield  College — the  new  Congregational  institution — has  been  duly 
inaugurated. 

The  examiners  have  made  the  following  elections  to  the  University 
Hebrew  Scholarships : — Junior  Kennicott  Scholarship,  J.  F.  Stowning, 
exhibitioner  of  Wadham.  Fusei/  and  Ellerton  Scholarships,  Ct.  G.  Grey, 
non- collegiate,  and  G.  H.  Box,  scholar  of  St.  John’s. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Wo  hear  that  Dr.  Morris  has  resigned  the  headmastership  of  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institution  for  Boys.  We  understand  that  a  proposal  to  grant 
him  a  pension  is  being  considered. 

In  connexion  with  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  H.  Auld,  Agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  Board 
of  Property,  Dunedin,  has  received  intimation  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Gilray,  of  the  University  College,  Dundee,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  recently  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Professor  Mainwaring  Brown.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  candi¬ 
dates  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Robert  Williams,  B.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  lias  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Welsh  at  St.  Davids,  Lampeter. 

University  of  St.  Andrews — L.L.A.  (Women’s)  Examination,  1889. 
— The  results  of  this  examination  for  the  present  year  have  been  issued 
by  the  University,  showing  that  536  candidates  entered  for  examination 
at  26  centres.  Of  these,  194  entered  for  the  first  time,  as  compared  with 
174  in  1888,  when  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  required 
to  pass  in  order  to  obtain  the  title  was  raised  from  five  to  seven.  The 
centres  were — Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Coblentz, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Lausanne,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Liskeard,  Liverpool,  London,  Loughborough,  Muskau,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Paisley,  Paris,  Pietermaritzburgh,  Simla,  Wolfenbiittel,  and  St. 
Andrews.  Manchester  and  Inverness  will  probably  be  added  in  1890. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Your  correspondent  is  evidently  unaware  of  how  much  has 
been  done  to  explain  this  subject  in  a  sufficiently  easy  manner. 

A  student  should  learn  four  things,  viz.,  the  pronunciation  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  that  of  Middle-Englisli  (Chaucer),  that  of  Tudor 
English  (Shakespeare),  and  that  of  modern  English. 

And  he  should  learn  them  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty:  i.e., 
he  should  learn  the  pronunciation  of  modern  English  first  (and 
most  men  know  this  practically,  though  not  scientifically) ;  then 
that  of  Chaucer;  then  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  then  that  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  pronunciation  of  Chaucer  is  all  contained  in  an  epitome 
written,  as  desired,  by  Mr.  Ellis  himself,  in  the  Introduction  to 
my  edition  of  Chaucer  “Man  of  Lawes  Tale”  (Clarendon  Press) 
It  is  all  contained  in  eleven  pages. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  all  contained  in  the 
Introduction  to  Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  in  a  very  short 
space. 

The  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  bythe  way,  is  also  given  in 
Sweet’s  Second  Middle-English  Primer. 

The  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare  is  best  learnt  from  Mr.  Ellis’s 
specimens  in  his  great  work,  pp.  986-996 ;  all  in  eleven  pages. 

Mr.  Sweet’s  “History  of  English  Sounds”  covers  the  whole 
ground ;  and  the  pith  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  a  single  page, 
p.  405. 

^  Most  of  it  is  given  in  my  “  Principles  of  English  Etymology.” 
There  is  an  epitome  of  the  chief  results,  all  in  two  pages,  pp.  340, 
341 . 

One  rather  wonders  how  much  shorter  these  epitomes  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  he  assailable  by  a  student. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


-A.T 

JVlATF^ieULATION, 

vTTTZbTIE,  1889, 
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STUDENTS  PASSED. 

All  other  Correspondence  bodies  show  together 
only  four  successes  on  the  University  List. 


A  copy  of  the  Matriculation  Guide  and  Pass 
List  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  private 
student  expressing  his  intention  of  working  for 
the  Examination,  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( TJniv .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12^  Booksellers  Row,  W.C 
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NELSON’S  BOOKS  for  PRIZES 


NEW  EDITION,  ILLUSTRATED. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY.  With  CO 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  price  5s. 


BY  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 

DOROTHY  ARDEN :  A  Story  of  England  and  France  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
By  J.  M.  Callwell,  Author  of  “  Timothy  Tatters,”  &c.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex., price 4s. 


NEW  TALE  BY  GRACE  RAYMOND. 

HOW  THEY  KEPT  THE  FAITH:  A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc. 
By  Grace  Raymond.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  4s. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  STEEL,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  YOUTH.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Steele, 
D.D.,  Ph.D. ,  Author  of.  “  Lives  made  Sublime,”  “Doing  Good,”  &c.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  price  8s.  Cd. 


BEAUTIFUL  PRESENTATION  VOLUME. 

FIVE  FAVOURITE  HYMNS  ILLUSTRATED:  Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
Soul  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee — Rock  of  Ages — From  Greenland’s  Icy  Moun¬ 
tains  Abide  with  me.  With  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  Writers  and  76  fine 
Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 


IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  GREAT  AUTHORS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  Their 

Lives  and  Selections  from  their  Writings.  With  32  Portraits.  In  Three  Divi- 
I’ons I.  From  Chaucer  to  Pope  ;  II.  From  Goldsmith  to  Wordsworth  ; 
III.  From  Macaulay  to  Browning.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  RICHARD  NEWTON,  D.D. 
BIBLE  ANIMALS  AND  THE  LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THEM 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  King’s  Highway,”  “  The  Reformation  and  its  Heroes,” 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  Cd. 

HEROES  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH,  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Cd. 


THE  19TH  CENTURY  LIBRARY. 

History,  Biography,  Travel,  Science,  &c. 

Price  3s.  Cd.  per  volume. 

1.  THE  19th  CENTURY:  A  History.  The  Times  of  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 
Bv  Robert  Mackenzie.  New  Edition.  3s.  Cd. 

2.  AMERICA  :  A  History.  By  Robert  Mackenzie,  Author  of  “  History  of  the 
19th  Century.”  3s.  Cd. 

Others  in  preparation. 


NEW  PRIZE  SERIES. 
Attractively  Bound,  Cloth  extra. 

Price  2s.  each. 

ROSE  AND  THORN.  By  K.  Lee  Bates. 

A  TITLED  MAIDEN.  By  Caroline  A.  Mason. 
THE  HERMIT  OF  LIVRY.  By  R.  M.  H. 

MY  LADY  NELL.  By  Emily  Weaver. 

Others  to  follow. 


BEYOND  THE  BLACK  WATERS:  A  Tale.  By 
A.L.O.E.,  Author  of  “Harold’s  Bride,”  “Driven 
into  Exile,”  “  Pictures  of  St.  Peter  in  an  English 
Home,”  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Cd. 


FOLLOW  THE  RIGHT  :  A  Tale  for  Boys.  By  G. 
E.  Wyatt,  Author  of  “Archie  Digby,”  “Lionel 
Harcourt,”  “  Harry  Bertram,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  price  2s.  6d. 


DORA’S  DOLLS’ HOUSE:  AStory  for  the  Young. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene,  Author  of  “The  Grey 
House  on  the  Hill,”  “On  Angel’s  Wings,”  “The 
Phantom  Picture,”  “Alda’s  Leap,”  &c.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 


HOLDING  ON :  A  Tale  for  Boys.  By  J.  T.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  Cd. 

SMITTEN  AND  SLAIN  :  A  Nineteenth  Century 
Romance  of  Life- in  China.  By  A.  V.  V.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  price  2s.  Cd. 


SIR  AYLMER’S  HEIR:  A  Story  for  the  Young. 
By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Author  of  “  Fighting 
the  Good  Fight,”  “  Dulcie’s  Little  Brother,”  “  Tem¬ 
ple’s  Trial,”  “  Winning  the  Victory,”  &c.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  price  2s. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  SUNRISE,  THOUGHTS 
FOR  SUNSET,  AND  THOUGHTS  OF 
HEAVEN,  OUR  HOME  ABOVE.  Three 
favourite  Text-Books.  Richly  Illuminated,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  price  2s.  6d. 


THE  STORY  OF  MADGE  HILTON  ;  or,  Left 

to  Themselves.  By  Agnes  C.  Maitland.  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 


JACK  AND  HIS  OSTRICH  :  An  African  Story. 
By  Eleanor  Stbedder.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  price  Is.  6d. 


MASTER  TRAVERS.  By  Florence  M.  Story, 
Author  of  “  Georgie  Merton,”  Ac.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  price  Is.  Cd. 


TIMOTHY  TATTERS  :  A  Story  for  the  Young. 
By  J.  M.  Callwell,  Author  of  “Dorothy  Arden,” 
&c.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  Cd. 


RICH  AND  POOR :  A  Tale  for  Boys.  How  one 
Boy  Climbed  Upand  another  Slipped  Down.  By  C. 
M.  Trowbridge.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  Cd. 


AUNT  BELL,  the  Good  Fairy  of  the  Family. 

With  the  Story  of  her  Four-footed  Black  Guards. 
By  Henley  1.  Arden.  Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  price  Is.  Cd. 


BETWEEN  GATE  AND  FRONT  DOOR.  By 

Miss  Gaze.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  Cd. 


THE  FAVOURITE  BOOK  OF  FABLES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  illuminated  cover, 
boards,  Is. ;  cloth  extra,  attractive  binding,  Is.  Cd. 


THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  AND  THE 
HOLY  WAR,  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Mason’s 
Notes  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  price  3s.  Cd. 


MARGIE  AT  THE  HARBOUR  LIGHT:  A 

Story  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  Cd. 


SHENAC  :  The  Story  of  a  Highland  Family  in  Canada. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s. 


GOING  ON  PILGRIMAGE  :  A  Companion  to 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  for  Young  Pilgrims.  By 
Lucy  Taylor,  Author  of  “The  Children’s  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  the  Victories  He  Won.”  Post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  price  2s. 


GRANNY  :  A  Village  Story.  By  Miss  Synge.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Is. 


TUKE :  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Isabel  Hornibrook. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  Is. 


THE  FAIRY  COBBLER’S  GOLD.  By  Ethel 
Penrose,  Author  of  “  We  Fell  Out,  my  Wife  and  I.” 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Is. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  OF  PIC 
TURES  AND  STORIES  FOR  1890.  Beau 
tifully  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  pictorial  bds.,  price  Is 


OUR  BOYS'  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Travel,  and  Discovery. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  uniform  binding,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MOOSE  :  Adventures 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Athabasca.  By  Achilles 
Daunt,  Auth  or  of  “The  Three  Trappers.”  With 
Illustrations. 

IN  THE  BUSH  AND  ON  THE  TRAIL:  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Forests  of  North  America.  By  M- 
Benedict  Revoil.  With  70  Illustrations. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME ;  or,  The  Young-  Cast¬ 
aways.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
With  Illustrations. 

THE  LAKE  REGIONS  OF  CENTRAL 
AFRICA :  A  Record  of  Modern  Discovery.  By 
John  Geddie,  F.R.G.S.  With  32  Illustrations. 

FRANK  REDCLIFFE :  A  Story  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  the  Forests  of  Venezuela.  ByAcniLLES 
Daunt,  Author  of  “The  Three  Trappers,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 


WRECKED  ON  A  REEF  ;  or,  Twenty  Months 

in  the  Auckland  Isles.  A  True  Story  of  Ship¬ 
wreck,  Adventure,  and  Suffering.  With  40  Illus¬ 
trations. 

RALPH’S  YEAR  IN  RUSSIA:  A  Story  of  Travel 
and  Adventure  in  Eastern  Europe.  By  Robert 
Richardson,  Author  of  “Almost  a  Hero,”  &c. 
With  S  Engravings. 

THE  FOREST,  THE  JUNGLE,  AND  THE 
PRAIRIE ;  or,  Tales  of  Adventure  and 
Enterprise  in  Pursuit  of  Wild  Animals, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

THE  MEADOWS  FAMILY ;  or,  Fireside 
Stories  of  Adventure  and  Enterprise.  By 

M.  A.  Paull,  Author  of  “Tim's  Troubles,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 


LOST  IN  THE  BACKWOODS:  A  Tale  of  the 
Canadian  Forest.  By  Mrs.  Traill,  Author  of  “  In 
the  Forest,”  &c,.  With  32  Engravings. 

THE  THREE  TRAPPERS.  By  Achilles 

Daunt,  Author  of  “  In  the  Land  of  the  Moose,” 
&c.  With  11  Engravings. 

SCENES  WITH  THE  HUNTER  AND  THE 
TRAPPER.  Stories  of  Adventures  with  Wild 
Animals.  Witli  Engravings. 

BEYOND  THE  HIMALAYAS.  By  John 
Geddie,  E.lt.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Lake  Regions 
of  Central  Africa,”  &c.  With  9  Engravings. 

THE  CASTAWAYS :  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the 
Wilds  of  Borneo.  By  Captain  Matne  Reid. 


V  NELSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  and  DESCBIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  for  the  Hr  awing -room, 
and  for  Home  Beading,  Books  of  Travel  and  Natural  History ,  Tales  for  the  Young,  Ac.,  Ac.,  in  Hand¬ 
some  Bindings,  suitable  for  PBESENTS  and  PBIZES,post  free  on  application. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.O. ;  Parkside,  Edinbnrgh ;  and  New  York. 
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MASTER  OF 


ARTS  EXAMINATION. 


Branch.  I. :  Classics. — The  Course  embraces  papers  on  Authors ; 
History ;  Greek,  Latin  and  English  Prose  Composition  ;  and  Gram¬ 
mar,  together  with  trial  passages  for  Unseen  Translation. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  is  proportionate 
to  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  the  examination. 

The  papers  on  Authors  are  110  in  number.  Of  these,  21  are 
assigned  to  Latin  Prose-writers,  29  to  Latin  Poets,  6  to  Greek  His¬ 
torians,  9  to  Greek  Orators,  16  to  Greek  Philosophers,  and  29  to 
Greek  Poets, 

Each  author-paper  deals,  on  the  average,  with  about  1,500  lines  of 
verse  or  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  prose.  Difficult  and  important 
passages  are  set  for  the  student  to  translate  in  writing,  and  his  version 
is  revised  by  the  tutor.  Lists  of  notabilia,  suitable  for  revision  before 
the  examination,  are  given,  and  the  notes  of  the  edition  selected  as  a 
text-book  supplemented.  Lists  of  rare  words,  and  miscellaneous  hints 
on  subject-matter,  metre,  &c.,  also  form  part  of  these  papers.  In 
the  case  of  some  authors,  of  which  no  handy  edition  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  England,  fuller  notes  accompany  the  lesson-papers. 

The  following  is  a  scheme  of  the  full  course  : — 


First  Staff e.  Fee  .  ...  .  ...  £6  6 

Second  Stage.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6  6 

Only  half  of  these  will  be  needed  by  a  student  who 
took  good  Honours  at  Inter.,  and  neither  Stage  I.  nor 
Stage  II.  are  necessary  to  an  average  B.A.  Honourman. 

Composition  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II .  11  11 

Third  Stage ,  preparing  for  M.A.,  and  assuming  an  attain¬ 
ment  of  B.A.  Honours  work.  Fee .  10  10 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Three  Stages .  21  0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Branch  II. :  Mathematics. — The  College  course  so  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  University  regulations  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
show  the  arrangements  here.  The  number  of  papers  and  lessons  in 
each  subject  is  determined  by  its  importance  in  the  Examination  and 
its  difficulty. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  the  Inter.  Arts  Honours  Course, 
assuming  only  the  B.A.  Pass  Course,  which  it  how¬ 
ever  recapitulates.  Fee  . £6  6  0 

Second  Stage ,  requiring  knowledge  of  First  Stage,  and 
leading  up  to  B.A.  Honours  standard,  and  recapitu¬ 
lating  previous  work.  Fee .  6  6  0 

Composition  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II .  1111  0 

Third  Stage,  being  the  additional  subjects  required  for 

M. A.,  and  revision  of  previous  stages.  Fee  ...  10  10  0 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Three  Stages .  21  0  0 


Branch  III.:  Mental  and  Moral  Science. — The  complete 
course  is  divided  into  two  stages. 

Stage  I.,  Lower  Course.— This  brings  the  student  from  the  level 
of  the  B.A.  Pass  work  tp  the  higher  level  of  the  B.Sc.  Pass,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  10  lessons  thus  distributed  : — Lessons  1-4,  Logic  ;  5-8, 
Psychology;  9-10,  Ethics. 

Stage  I.,  Higher  Course,  carries  the  student  to  the  level  of  B.A. 
Hons.,  excluding  Authors,  and  consists  of  20  lessons.  Lesson  1,  De¬ 
ductive  Logic ;  2-3,  Symbolic  Logic ;  4-6,  Inductive  Logic  and 
Probability  ;  7,  Logic  (General)  ;  8,  Psychology— Methods,  &c.  ;  9-11, 
Psychology — Intellect;  12,  Psychology — Feelings;  13,  Psychology — 
Conation;  14,  Psychology  (General);  15-16,  Ethics;  17,  Ethics 
(Historical)  ;  18-20,  Revision  of  work  in  Logic,  Psychology,  and 
Ethics. 

Stage  II. — This  takes  up  the  M.A.  work  proper,  inclusive  of  the 
special  subjects  set  from  year  to  year.  It  falls  into  three  parts  : — (i.) 
Political  Economy.  Lesson  I,  Method,  Scope,  &c.  ;  2,  Wealth,  Capi¬ 
tal,  &c. ;  3,  Population,  Wages,  &c. ;  4,  Rent,  and  the  Tenure  of 


Land;  5,  Value  ;  6-7,  Money  ;  8,  Foreign  Trade  ;  9,  Government, 
Taxation,  &c. ;  10,  General,  (ii.)  Logie,  Psychology,  and  Ethics. 
Lessons  11-13,  Logic;  14-15,  Psychology;  16-17,  Ethics;  18-20, 
Essays,  (iii.)  The  special  subjects,  the  course  in  which  comprises  in 
each  year  ten  or  twelve  papers,  their  exact  number  and  distribution 
being  determined  by  the  works  set. 

First  Stage,  B.A.  Honours  subjects,  excluding  authors  ...  £6  6  0 

* Second  Stage,  assuming  B.A.  Honours  standard  .  10  10  0 

Branch  IV. :  Languages. — There  are  two  stages  of  preparation ; 
the  first  covering  the  whole  field  of  examination  and  bringing  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  up  to  a  standard  equivalent 
to  that  required  in  a  few  set  subjects  at  B.A.  Honours  ;  the  second 
assuming  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  which  the  first  stage  would  give. 

The  relation  between  the  two  stages  may  be  stated  in  another  way. 
The  first  stage  is  not  intended  by  itself  as  a  complete  preparation  for 
the  M.A.  degree  (because  it  is  assumed  that  each  student  will  go  on 
to  the  second  stage),  but  as  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  subjects.  In  the  second  stage,  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  has  been  expended  in  making  it  adequate  and  satisfactory 
alike  for  those  who  have  taken  Stage  I,  and  for  those  who  have  decided 
that  their  previous  knowledge  justifies  them  in  dispensing  with  it. 
Stage  II.  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  of  a  revisional  nature  to  cover, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  ground  of  the  examination.  Students 
not  wishing  to  go  through  two  stages  can  have  selected  for  them  from 
both  the  parts  which  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  them. 

The  first  stage  comprises  30  papers  in  each  language  ;  the  second 
stage  15  longer  papers  in  each. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  English  section  naturally  differs  very 
materially  from  the  one  pursued  in  French,  German,  or  Italian. 

In  English,  greater  stress  is  laid  in  the  30  papers  of  the  first  stage  on 
language  than  on  literature,  because  that  part  of  the  subject  demands 
more  specific  knowledge  and  more  scientific  methods.  Language  (in¬ 
cluding  A. S.,  E.E.,  andM.E.),  therefore,  appropriates  two-thirds  of  the 
papers,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  literature.  In  the  second 
stage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  papers  are  about  equally  divided  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  subject.  In  the  whole  English  course,  attention 
is  not  squandered  on  minor  names  that  would  only  be  of  importance  in 
a  special  period  (the  range  of  the  exam,  is  too  wide  for  such  treatment) ; 
but  the  most  prominent  writers  of  each  epoch  are  selected  for  special 
study  of  themselves,  their  works,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

In  a  foreign  language,  say  French,  the  lines  of  the  M.A.  examination 
are  closely  followed  in  every  one  of  the  45  papers,  that  is  to  say,  each 
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LONDON,  NOVEMBER  1,  1889. 

The  Times  has  followed  its  usual  course  at  this  season,  and 
has  lent  its  columns  fora  discussion  of  a  complaint  respecting 
one  of  the  public  schools.  This  time  the  subject  is  not  connected 
with  work,  or  with  examinations  :  it  has  to  do  with  play. 
According  to  the  Times ,  the  controversy  is  on  the  “  wisdom 
of  compulsory  games  at  public  schools.”  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  subject  cannot  be  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
teaching  profession;  for,  as  a  rule,  boys  are  only  too  eager  to 
get  to  their  games,  and  most  teachers  have  to  use  their 
influence  to  prevent  athletics  from  usurping  too  large  a  share 
of  the  time  and  thought  of  their  pupils.  But  the  discussion 
was  not  so  simple  as  the  above  title  would  suggest.  As 
usual,  those  who  took  the  different  sides  were  really  con¬ 
sidering  different  questions.  Altogether  three  questions  were 
involved : — 

1.  Ought  boys  who  are  indisposed  by  temperament  to  join 
in  school  games  to  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  to  keep  the  time-table  for  athletios  as  exactly  as 
that  for  study  ? 

2.  If  so,  who  ought  to  coerce  the  unwilling— the  athletes 
amongst  the  boys,  or  the  masters  ? 

3.  Ought  the  stronger  amongst  the  hoys  to  he  allowed  to 
apply  physical  force  to  all  juniors  indiscriminately — to  those 
who  are  physically  unfit  for  violent  games  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  simply  indolent — for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
into  the  games  of  football  or  cricket  ? 

Most  of  those  who  have  taken  the  affirmative  side  are 
really  supporting  the  first  question,  while  most  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  affirmative  side  are  thinking  only  of  the 
third. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  there  will  not  be  two 
opinions  amongst  teachers.  Where  is  the  teacher  who  will 
deny  for  a  moment  that  a  certain  amount  of  open-air 
recreation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  boys,  and  that  our 
popular  games  afford  the  best  kind  of  recreation  P  Equally 
unanimous  will  he  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  the  boys 
on  one  another  in  these  games,  when  they  are  properly  played, 
constitutes  the  education  of  the  playground  or  cricket-field, 
and  is  as  important  as  the  physical  exercise.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  right  that  the  school  opinion  should  be  in  favour  of 
all  joining  in  these  games  in  one  form  or  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  opinion  ought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
exclusive  clique  of  players,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  should 
forbid  the  indulgence  of  solitary  exercises  which  are  some¬ 
times  preferred  by  those  who  have  timid,  retiring  disposi¬ 
tions.  The  general  opinion  will  usually  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  abuse  on  either  side.  It  should  he  aided  by  the  rules 
of  the  school,  and  should  be  backed  up  by  the  influence  of 
masters. 
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Now  let  us  look  afc  tlie  third  question.  Are  there  to  be  no 
exceptions  ?  Are  the  boys  with  valvular  weakness  of  the 
heart,  or  a  brittle  composition  of  the  bones,  to  be  driven  with 
the  crowd  ?  There  are  in  all  large  schools  boys  who,  without 
having  positively  defective  health,  are  so  built  that  they 
would  incur  more  than  warrantable  danger  if  they  mingled 
in  a  scrimmage  or  stood  behind  a  wicket.  Are  there  not 
recreations  less  violent  than  football  which  will  supply  both 
healthful  exercise  and  the  social  influence  to  which  we  have 
referred,  in  a  form  which  will  meet  the  needs  and  the  tastes 
of  these  boys  without  exposing  them  to  the  risks  which 
attach  to  their  special  cases?  Undoubtedly  there  are  such 
recreations,  and  hence  there  should  be  a  judicious  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  games  and  exercises  which  boys  are  to 
be  compelled  to  join.  We  deprecate  the  driving  of  all  into 
the  same  games,  just  as  we  should  deprecate  the  forcing  of  all 
through  identically  the  same  studies. 

It  is  no  justification  of  the  destruction  of  the  tender  plant 
to  say  that  the  hardening  process  has  succeeded  with  all  the 
rest.  The  exceptions  must  be  provided  for,  and  must  be 
protected.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  claims  to  exceptional 
treatment  ?  Not  the  athletes  ;  not  the  boys.  A  master’s 
watchfulness  and  experience  are  alike  required  to  detect  the 
indolence  which  leads  to  a  disinclination  to  join  in  the  school 
o'ames,  and  which  ought  to  be  counteracted,  as  well  as  to 
detect  the  constitution  for  which  nature  claims  exceptional 
treatment.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  second  question. 
Those  who  have  an  excessive  veneration  for  athletics  have 
adopted  the  device  of  the  Dock-strikers,  and  have  given  a 
question-begging  sobriquet  to  all  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
participation  in  athletic  contests,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
particular  cause.  All  are  called  “  loafers.”  But  which  is 
most  contagious  in  a  large  school,  loafing  or  bullying  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which  will  be  given  by 
all  who  have  had  extensive  experience  of  the  ways  of  boys 
and  youths.  The  dispositions  of  boys  are  plastic  and  are 
easily  affected.  The  lack  of  consideration  for  the  needs,  the 
wishes,  the  feelings  of  others  less  strong  or  less  favoured 
than  ourselves  soon  grows  into  a  delight  in  coercion,  in  the 
infliction  of  pain,  in  the  sight  of  physical  distress.  If, 
therefore,  the  compulsion  is  effected  by  the  boys,  not  through 
the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  but  by  means  of  kicks  and 
cuffs,  more  will  be  injured — it  maybe  irreparably  injured— in 
character  than  will  be  cured  of  the  so-called  “  loafing.”  Both 
loafing  and  bullying  are  best  repressed  by  the  tone  of  the 
school,  which,  when  healthy,  will  cause  them  to  be  looked  on 
with  popular  disfavour.  But,  when  physical  compulsion  is 
allowed  to  be  applied  by  the  athletic  section  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  be  applied,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  victims,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  their  oppressors. 
We  never  yet  knew  this  kind  of  compulsion  to  change  a 
dread  or  dislike  of  the  games  in  question  into  self-confidence 
or  liking  for  these  games.  The  unexpected  pleasure  begotten 
of  experience  has  effected  this  change  ;  but,  as  participation 
may  be  secured  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  a  master’s  influence, 
argument,  or  persuasion,  it  must  not  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  particular  kind  of  compulsion.  We  see  no  way  out  of 
an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  exercise  of  physical 
coercion  in  this  matter  by  one  section  of  the  boys  upon 
another  section. 

We  have  so  frequently  discussed  the  question  of  physical 


training  that  we  shall  neither  be  suspected  of  setting  an 
insufficient  value  on  athletics,  nor  of  having  too  great  a 
veneration  for  them.  We  have  frequently  shown  that  success 
in  them  is  quite  compatible  with  success  in  study,  and 
recently  instanced  the  splendid  example  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  in  which  all  the  athletic  leaders  last  year  won 
open  scholarships.  We  do  think,  however,  that  school 
athletics  should  be  rigidly  regulated  by  school  authority,  and 
that  the  young  and  weak  should  be  protected  by  the 
regulations  against  the  inconsiderate,  injudicious,  or  it  may 
be  even  vicious,  coercion  by  the  strong. 


Grown-up  people  generally,  parents  not  excepted,  have  a 
careless,  irresponsible  way  of  treating  the  antics  of  children  as 
matters  merely  for  their  own  amusement,  laughing  at  what 
children  do  or  say  as  if  these  tricks  were  the  tricks  of  monkeys 
and  pet  animals.  They  quote  the  children  to  their  faces  ;  make 
fun  of  their  childish  misdeeds ;  and  show  an  absolute  want 
of  comprehension  of  how  keenly  children  are  affected  by 
all  that  goes  on  around  them.  The  attitude  of  mind  often 
seems  to  be — children  are  a  nuisance,  unhappily  unavoidable, 
and  so  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  get  some 
amusement  out  of  them.  The  little  people  are  over- praised, 
and  for  things  not  always  worthy  of  praise  ;  they  are  given 
free  license  to  do  just  what  they  like,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
bother  ;  and,  if  mamma  does  wake  up  at  times  to  the  necessity 
of  a  little  discipline,  it  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  form 
immortalized  by  Du  Maurier  :  “  Maud,  go  and  see  what  baby 
is  doing,  and  tell  him  he  mustn’t.”  We  have  even  known 
cases  in  which  what  no  doubt  went  by  the  name  of  maternal 
fondness  was  only  a  subtle  disguise  for  maternal  self- 
indulgence  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fathers  have  been 
known  to  frankly  state  that,  when  their  day’s  work  is  done, 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  worries  and  frets  about 
childi’en. 

Now,  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  children  and 
their  errors  and  misdeeds  should  be  treated  with  too  great 
seriousness  and  severity.  It  is  quite  as  great  an  error  to 
make  too  much  of  trifles,  to  be  too  fussily  interfering,  or  to 
grow  unduly  solemn  and  shocked  ;  and  so  to  depress  and 
quench  that  light-hearted  sunny  gaiety  without  which  a 
child’s  best  virtues  will  hardly  grow  at  all.  We  do  not  plead 
for  more  austerity,  but  for  more  intelligence  in  the  treatment 
of  children :  more  sense  of  responsibility,  less  cynical 
indifference  to  results;  and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of 
parents,  but  also  in  that  of  all  who  have  opportunities  for 
influencing  the  lives  of  the  young. 

As  an  instance  in  point,  we  may  mention  the  way  in  which 
the  public  generally — or  at  any  rate  most  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers — have  regarded  and  written  about  the  novel,  but  by 
no  means  wholly  ludicrous,  antics  of  the  children  in  so  many 
English  and  Scotch  elementary  schools  of  late.  However 
absurd  the  whole  idea  of  a  “  children’s  strike  ”  may  appear 
to  some,  it  is  by  no  means  a  laughing  affair  for  the  children 
themselves,  and  for  the  schools  and  teachers.  If  steady 
orderliness,  obedience,  and  good  discipline  are  of  any  great 
value  in  the  education  given  at  school,  then  disorderliness 
and  defiance  of  authority  must  surely  have  their  serious  side. 
We  cannot  by  a  shrug  and  a  laugh  obliterate  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  so  set  things  once 
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again  as  they  were.  Defiance  was  successful,  though  short¬ 
lived  ;  the  lesson  remains.  Unruly  children  in  elementary 
schools  will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
heretofore ;  and  the  small  demagogues,  who  here  and  there 
(to  afford  amusement  to  the  public)  have  been  made  the 
heroes  of  an  hour,  are  sure  to  suffer  harm  themselves  in 
consequence,  and  to  be  sources  of  harm  to  others.  That  such 
an  outbreak — fortunately  this  time  very  restricted  in  extent, 
and  very  short-lived — was  not  unlikely  to  occur  before  long, 
many  of  us  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  when 
remarking  on  the  harm  that  was  being  done  to  school 
authority  and  discipline  by  the  attacks  of  sentimentalists 
without  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  large 
numbers  of  children.  If  we  are  wise,  however,  we  shall  not 
restrict  ourselves  to  saying,  “  I  told  you  so  ”  ;  but  strive  to 
see  whether  Ave  may  not  learn  some  lesson  from  what  has 
taken  place. 

Apart  from  questions  of  management  and  discipline,  which 
will  no  doubt  occupy  the  proper  school  authorities,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  even  from  apparently  the  most  un¬ 
reasoning  complaints  of  children  there  is  often  something  to 
be  learnt.  Amongst  those  which  the  children  themselves 
have  striven  to  make  prominent,  there  is  one  complaint 
which  seems  to  us  not  wholly  unworthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  that  which  concerns  “  home  lessons.”  The  difficulties 
which  children  of  the  very  poor  experience  in  trying  to  do 
work  at  home  are  very  i*eal,  and  often  very  great.  Even  in 
families  which  cannot  be  described  as  poor,  the  children  can 
seldom  be  provided  with  a  room  by  themselves.  They  have 
to  do  their  woi*k  as  best  they  can,  in  the  midst  of  much  talk 
(generally  much  more  interesting  to  them  than  their  lessons), 
and  other  disturbances  of  various  kinds  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  Iioav  they  manage  to  do 
any  good  work  at  all  in  such  cases  ;  while  the  pleasantness 
of  the  family  circle  must  itself  suffer  at  times  by  the 
necessity  of  their  exclusion. 

That  children  should  do  some  private  individual  work  in 
connexion  with  their  oral  lessons  is  now  accepted  as  an 
axiom.  But  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  do  it 
at  home?  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  so  that,  in 
the  cases  of  all  but  quite  the  oldest,  this  individual  work,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  should  (after  a  brief  break)  be  done 
dui’ing  the  last  hour  of  school  ?  We  believe — and  we  speak 
with  some  experience  in  the  matter — that  as  a  net  result  the 
work  would  be  immensely  improved  in  consequence.  The 
plan  is  adopted  in  some  schools.  Why  should  it  not  be  tried 
by  others  ? 

In  our  opening  remarks  we  referred  to  the  indifference  and 
lack  of  skill  which  some  parents  display  in  the  management 
of  their  children.  It  ma}r  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  be 
informed  that  a  large  and  influentially  supported  society  lias 
been  started,  and  is  at  work,  with  the  object  of  devising  and 
rendering  generally  accessible  some  plan  for  breaking  down 
this  indifference,  and  for  providing  help  where  help  is  needed 
and  asked  for.  This  society  is  called  “  The  Parents’  Educa¬ 
tional  Union.”  On  its  Council  are  many  headmasters, 
bishops,  well-known  educationists,  and  others  of  social 
influence,  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  promote  an  improve- 
of  the  kind  indicated.  The  society  will  hold  about  a  dozen 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  London  between  the  lltli  and 
17th  NoAuunber.  No  doubt  the  public  will  bo  duly  informed 


of  the  matter.  But  we  are  asked  to  say  tkat^those  avIio  are 
particularly  interested  should  write  to  Miss  Mason,  Morning- 
ton  House,  Bradford. 


Adam  Smith  published  his  “  Wealth  of  Nations”  more  than 
a  century  ago.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  with 
Stanley  Jevons,  that  to  this  book  we  owe,  in  as  great  degree 
as  any  other  circumstance,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
kingdom  ;  or  with  Bageliot,  that  the  life  of  almost  every  one 
in  England — perhaps  every  one — is  different  and  better  in 
consequence  of  it.  No  book  since  published  has,  in  fact, 
exercised  a  tithe  of  the  influence  of  the  “  Wealth  of 
Nations.”  Nor  had  it  to  wait  long  years  before  the 
importance  of  its  teachings  was  recognized.  Six  editions 
were  called  for  in  fifteen  years.  Pitt  was  so  impressed 
with  its  doctrines  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  try  and 
make  them  operative  in  legislation.  One  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Minister’s  study  of  Adam  Smith  was  his  famous 
Irish  resolutions,  by  which  he  sought  to  confer  on  Ireland 
many  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade.  The  ill-informed  rhetoric 
of  Fox  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  Grattan  in  the 
Irish,  frustrated  his  aim,  and  caused  the  proffered  boon  to  be 
rejected.  Several  of  Pitt’s  most  distinguished  successors 
applied  the  economic  principles  enunciated  by  Smith  to 
simplify  our  tariffs,  repeal  our  navigation  laws — to,  in  short, 
remove  all  fetters  from  trade  and  commerce,  and  get  rid  of 
such  laws  as  unduly  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  masters 
and  workmen  in  making  their  oavii  contracts  about  Avorlc  and 
wages. 

Such  were  some  of  the  very  important  reforms  effected  by 
English  political  economy  as  it  came  from  its  founder  and  his 
earlier  expositors.  It  is  true  that  its  triumphs  have  been 
chiefly  of  the  negative  order.  They  have  been  Avon  in  destroy¬ 
ing  what  was  positively  bad  and  in  retarding,  rather  than  in 
establishing  or  framing  any  great  measures  of  constructive 
legislation. 

Having  effected  so  much,  it  is  very  singular  that  the 
science  should  fall  into  the  position  of  neglect,  if  not  of 
discredit,  in  Avhich  Ave  now  find  it.  Statesmen  have  relegated 
it  to  the  planet  Saturn.  Economists  themseUes  proclaim 
its  unsatisfactory  character.  “  Almost  chaotic,”  said  Jevons 
a  dozen  years  ago.  “  It  lies  rather  dead  in  the  public  mind,” 
wrote  Bagehot  in  the  same  year.  “Not  only  it  does  not  excite 
the  same  interest  as  formerly,  but  thei’e  is  not  exactly  the 
same  confidence  in  it.  Younger  men  either  do  not  study  it, 
or  do  not  feel  that  it  comes  home  to  them  and  that  it  matches 
with  their  most  living  ideas . They  ask,  hardly  know¬ 

ing  it,  will  this  ‘  science,’  as  it  claims  to  be,  harmonize  Avith 
what  we  now  know  to  be  science,  or  bear  to  be  tried  as  we 
now  Iry  science  ?  And  they  are  not  sure  of  the  answer.” 

Other  economists  of  eminence  hold  that  the  science  must 
be  entirely  recast  in  method  and  materials,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  historical  evolution,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  any  useful  mission 
in  modern  life. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  applications,  but  the 
fundamental  theories  and  even  the  definitions,  of  political 
economy  are  sub  jndice,  it  looks  most  inopportune  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  mathematical  theoifies  of  the  science 
elaborated  by  Cournot,  Walras,  Jevons,  and  others.  This, 
however,  is  what  Prof.  Edgeworth  did  at  Newcastle  as 
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President  of  tlie  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  paper  through  without  being 
struck  with  the  industry,  ability,  ingenuity,  and  even  humour 
of  its  author.  So  well  illustrated  is  it  with  diagrams  that  it 
might  at  first  sight  be  taken  as  a  chapter  on  curve-tracing. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  indifferent  to  being 
widely  read  ;  fox’,  as  he  admits  himself,  mathematics  “  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  Greek  to  many  economists,”  and  of  those  who  do 
read  him  we  fear  many  wrill  conclude  that  his  paper  is  a 
waste  of  intellectual  effort.  He  never  misleads  his  reader  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  points  out  the  limitations  and  drawbacks 
of  applying  mathematics  to  economics  with  much  frankness. 

“  If  you  accept  these  parallels,”  he  says — meaning  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  and  the  symbolic  laws  of  thought,  as 
formulated  by  Boole — “  you  will,  perhaps,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  mathematical  theory 'of  political  economy  is 
a  study  much  more  important  than  many  of  the  curious 
refinements  which  have  occupied  the  iixgenuity  of  scientific 
men  ;  that,  as  compared  with  a  great  part  of  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,  it  has  an  intimate  relation  to  life  and  practice  ;  that, 
as  a  means  of  discovering  truth  and  an  educational  discipline, 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  most  theoretical  part  of  statistics; 
while  it  falls  far  short  of  mixed  mathematics  in  general,  in 
respect  of  that  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  between  the 
subject-matter  and  the  reasoning  which  makes  mathematical 
physics  the  most  perfect  type  of  applied  science.”  This  is  a 
sufficiently  modest  estimate  of  the  value  of  applying  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  exposition  of  economics,  and  with  it  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  although  we  are  not  quite  sure  we  understand 
what  it  is  that  Professor  Edgeworth  means  by  “educational 
discipline  ”  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  Elsewhere  he  states 
that  “the  regulative  effect,  the  educational  influence  of 
studies  like  those  of  Cournot  and  Jevons  are  pi’obably  vei’y 
extensive.”  If  all  that  is  meant  by  this  is,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  to  economics  enables  those  who  can  use 
this  instrument  to  define  accurately  the  limits  between  theory 
and  practice — to  pei’ceive,  and  perceiving  to  avoid,  the  con¬ 
fusions  which  economists  not  thus  equipped  are  only  too 
prone  to  fall  into — we  have  no  objection  to  make  ;  but,  if  axxy 
claim  is  made  for  economics  ns  an  educational  discipline 
per  se,  we  must  demur1.  So  far  as  it  is  a  deductive  science,  it 
follows  the  method  of  mathematics  ;  so  far  a  it  is  an  induc¬ 
tive  science,  it  borrows  the  methods  of  the  experimental 
sciences ;  and,  so  far  as  it  pi’ofesses  to  be  an  ordei’ly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  economic  facts,  it  must  take  for  its  model  the  natural 
history  sciences.  Thus,  the  adequate  study  of  one  bi’anch  of 
each  of  these  groups  of  sciences  supplies  all  the  training  in 
method  that  economics  can  possibly  supply. 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  objections  to  the  use  of 
mathematics  in  economic  reasoning  which  are  not  noticed  by 
Professor  Edgeworth,  the  most  formidable  being  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  fixing  units.  Units  of  utility,  of  desire,  and 
value  are  too  vague  to  allow  of  deductions  of  any  cogency 
being  founded  upon  them. 

We  ai’e  afx’aid  also  that  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
political  economy  exposes  the  science  to  the  chax’ge  that  it  is 
too  abstract  and  unpractical — that  it  does  not  repose  on  a 
solid  basis  of  fact  and  reality,  but  rather  on  arbitrary  abstrac¬ 
tions  having  little  relation  to  the  facts  of  business,  and  that 
it  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  “  the  stars  which  give  no  good 
light  because  they  are  so  high.” 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Prescott  Joule,  on  the  11th 
ult.,  at  his  residence  near  Manchester,  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
greatest,  but  probably  the  least  known  to  the  general  public, 
of  our  scientific  discoverers.  As  long  ago  as  August  25, 1843, 
Joule  read  a  short  paper  before  the  chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association  meeting  that  year  at  Cork,  announcing 
to  the  world  a  discovery  which  has  since  revolutionised 
modern  science.  This  was  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  By  this  discovery  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  chemical  dynamics  and  of  thermal 
chemistry.  As  the  indestructibility  of  matter  constitutes 
the  basis  of  chemical  statics,  so  the  indestructibility  of  energy 
constitutes  that  of  chemical  dynamics.  But  the  applications 
of  this  principle  ai’e  not  confined  to  chemistry.  They  extend 
to  eAei’y  branch  of  physical  science 

Dr.  Joule,  who  was  present  in  1887  at  the  Association 
meeting  of  Manchester,  received  from  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  the 
homage  duo  to  his  life-long  devotion  to  science,  and  we  may 
now  fitly  recall  some  of  the  words  then  used.  Sir  Henry, 
having  quoted  and  adopted  the  language  used  by  one 
of  his  predecessors  in  reference  to  another  Manchester 
man,  Dalton,  as  applicable  then  to  Joule,  went  on  to  say  : 
“  James  Pi’escott  Joule  it  was  who,  in  his  determination  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  about  the  vei’y  year  of  our 
first  Manchester  meeting,  gave  to  the  world  of  science  the 
results  of  experiments  which  placed  beyond  reach  of  doubt  or 
cavil  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  scientific  principle  of 
modern  times  ;  namely,  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
This  (to  use  the  words  of  Tyndall)  is,  indeed,  a  generalisation 
of  conspicuous  grandeur  fit  to  take  rank  with  the  principle  of 
gravitation  ;  more  momentous,  if  that  be  possible,  combining 
as  it  does  the  energies  of  the  material  universe  into  an 
organic  whole,  and  making  the  eye  of  science  to  follow  the 
flying  shuttles  of  the  universal  power  as  it  weaves  what  the 
‘  Erdgeist  ’  in  Faust  calls  1  the  living  garment  of  God.’  ” 

As  we  have  hinted,  Joule  was  never  much  before  the 
public;  he  carried  on  his  admirable  experiments  through  a 
long  series  of  years  in  his  private  laboratory,  avoiding  the 
excitement  of  public  lectures  and  demonstrations,  for  which 
he  was  unfitted  by  the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  He  did 
not  seek  honours  or  fame.  Yet  he  received  honorary  degrees 
from  the  Universities,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of 
many  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  rewards  of  a 
more  material  sort  there  is  but  one  to  record :  the  veteran 
scientist,  in  the  year  1878,  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield  announcing  that  it  was  the  Queen’s  pleasure  to 
grant  him  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum.  This  modest 
recognition  by  his  country  of  his  services  to  science  afforded 
much  gratification  to  Dr.  Joule.  It  would  have  been  only 
fitting  that  the  dust  of  this  great  Englishman,  an  epoch- 
making  man  in  physical  science,  should  have  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  his  equals  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  delay  in 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  it  is  said,  prevented  any  appli¬ 
cation  being  made  for  his  interment  there. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


F.  Max  Muller :  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  and 
its  Place  in  General  Education,  delivered  at  the  Oxford 
University  Extension  Meeting,  1889.  (Longmans.) 

Another  subject  for  the  unfortunate  schoolboy !  Mr.  Romanes, 
in  his  “  Origin  of  Human  Faculty,”  sought  to  prove  that  lan- 
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guage  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  man  and  animals.  Max 
Miiller  somewhat  cruelly  holds  him  to  have  proved  the  direct 
contrary.  Assuming  Mr.  Romanes  to  be  quite  in  the  wrong — 
we  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Romanes  on  the  subject — it  seems  to 
Max  Muller — 

“  disgraceful  that  in  our  general  system  of  education,  and  even 
of  elementary  education,  no  place  should  have  been  found  as  yet  for  the 
science  of  Language,  and  that  a  single  child  should  he  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  knowing  the  worth  and  value  of  his  most  precious  inherit¬ 
ance,  without  knowing  what  language  is :  language  which  alone  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  all  other  animals  ;  language  which  alone  makes  man 
man.” 

When  scholars  recommend  us  a  new  subject,  will  they  kindly 
state  how  many  hours  a  week  they  expect  for  an  adequate  treatment, 
what  other  subject  is  to  be  displaced  for  it,  where  the  teachers 
are  to  come  from;  and,  while  they  are  about  it,  they  might  find 
out  for  us  the  psychic  span  of  a  boy’s  mind, — can  a  child  of 
thirteen,  say,  learn  thirteen  subjects  at  the  same  time  ? 

The  hope  of  learning  what  language  really  is  causes  us  to  read 
on  eagerly,  but  the  rest  of  the  first  lecture  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  are  taken  up  with  the  reduction  of  the  250,000  words 
in  English,  to  460  out  of  the  587  roots  of  primitive  Aryan.  These 
roots  “  nearly  all  express  acts,  such  as  bearing,  striking,  pushing, 
cutting,  tearing.”  Now  the  perception  of  such  single  acts  rose 
into  our  first  conceptual  knowledge  through  being  repeated  and 
viewed  collectively  as  a  single  action;  these  acts,  especially  such 
as  were  done  in  common  with  other  men,  were  accompanied  by 
certain  natural  noises,  such  as  the  clamor  concomitans  of  sailors 
shouting  Yo  heo.  The  coupling  of  these  sounds  with  the 
action  forms  the  concept,  and,  as  “animals  have  not  what 
we  call  concepts,  .  .  .  this  is  the  true  reason  why  they  have 

not  what  we  mean  by  language.”  Suppose  two  wild  dogs  had 
frequently  gone  hunting  together  in  a  pack,  and  that  one,  when 
asleep,  emitted  in  his  dreams  the  cry  used  in  seizing  the  prey, 
would  not  the  other  have  a  very  definite  concept  of  hunting,  and 
would  not  the  puppy  who  listened  and  made  the  same  sound 
when  he  first  went  out  be  uncommonly  near  to  speech  p  We 
fail  to  see  here  any  impassable  barrier.  Besides,  does  Max 
Miiller  see  in  the  Aryan  roots — on  which  scholars  are  by  no 
means  agreed — ultimate  elements  of  human  speech  ?  If  a 
Chinese  mandarin  reconstructed  Latin  roots  from  a  case  of 
Romance  books,  he  would  be  as  near  solving  the  fundamental 
problems  of  language  as  we  are  with  our  primitive  Aryan.  In 
the  third  lecture,  a  vigorous  attack  is  made  on  the  attempt  to 
classify  men  ethnologically :  because  man  is  now  more  or  less  of 
a  mongrel,  and  we  cannot  analyze  his  blood  into  its  ancestral 
elements,  we  must  take  language  as  our  test-stone  of  classification. 
Surely  this  reasoning,  based  on  a  loose  comparison  of  blood  and 
language,  is  fallacious.  No  element  of  language  affords  a  more 
infallible  test  for  grouping  men  than  the  hair  does  ethnologi¬ 
cally  :  how  do  we  know  that  primitive  Aryan  was  not  profoundly 
modified  by  some  external  factor  parallel  to  that  of  Latin  prose 
on  English  syntax,  or  of  the  English  occupation  on  Canadian 
French  ?  The  rest  of  the  lecture  is  occupied  in  turning  into 
ridicule  the  claim  of  Scandinavia  as  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Aryans.  Instead  of  taking  the  extreme  views  of  Penka,  we 
wish  Max  Miiller  had  discussed  the  temperate  statement  of 
the  question  by  Schrader  in  his  Sprachvergleichung  und  Ur- 
gescliiclite. 

Pamir  is  chosen  as  the  Aryan  home  because  geologists  tell  us 
that  life  first  became  possible  there ;  even  accepting  this  state¬ 
ment  as  true,  the  argument  is  of  no  weight,  because  man  has  been 
on  the  earth  for  30,000  years,  at  least,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine 
him  to  have  stayed  in  Pamir  all  that  time,  gradually  learning  to 
speak  primitive  Aryan. 

The  omission  of  the  name  of  Karl  Yerner  from  the  list  of 
scholars  at  the  end  is  somewhat  startling ;  his  article  on  the 
“  exceptions  ”  to  Grimm’s  Law  is  the  most  brilliant  contribution 
to  philology  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  wish  our  author 
had  insisted  at  greater  length  on  the  imperative  necessity  for  an 
enlarged  study  of  language  in  England :  he  says,  with  perfect 
truth,  “that  the  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  of  more  value  to  England  in  the  retention  and 
increase  of  her  Indian  Empire,  than  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.”  How  many  students  of  Sanskrit  were  there  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  last  year  ?  Suppose  we  took  five  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  of  classical  students  turned  out  every  year  by 
our  Universities,  and  set  them  to  work  at  Keltic,  others  at 
Arabic  and  Chinese?  Our  disproportionate  encouragement  of 
Latin  and  Greek  may  one  day  cost  us  dear. 


Chaucer:  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat.  ( Clarendon  Press.) 

Professor  Skeat  certainly  seems  determined  to  overwhelm  us 
at  once  with  gratitude  and  astonishment.  We  have  only  just 
paused  for  a  while  from  discussing  and  enjoying  his  mastei’ly 
edition  of  the  “Minor  Poems  ”;  and  here  we  have  another  Chaucer 
volume  in  every  way  as  masterly  as  its  many  predecessors. 
Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  were  we  to  repeat  the  criticisms 
which  we  so  lately  made  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  and  larger 
volume.  So  we  shall  in  this  case  mainly  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
description  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  volume  before 
us.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  impossible  for  an}’-  one  to  be 
quite  so  charmed  with“ The  Legendof  GoodWomen”aswith other 
poems  of  Chaucer.  The  laments  of  the  good  ladies  who  suffered 
grievous  things  for  love’s  sake— Cleopatra  aud  Thisbe,  and  Dido 
and  Ariadne,  and  the  rest — are  very  like  one  another,  and  some¬ 
what  monotonous ;  and  the  poems  about  each  consist  almost 
entirely  of  these  laments,  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  “  Cupid’s 
Saints  ”  being  cut  down  to  the  barest  outlines.  Did  Chaucer 
feel  that  this  was  not  a  good  plan  ?  He  constantly  repeats  the 
statement  that  he  must  leave  out  everything  but  the  main  points, 
as  if  he  were  not  quite  easy  in  his  mind  about  so  doing.  And 
he  left  the  “  Legend  ”  only  half  finished. 

But  if  the  sections  of  the  poem,  in  spite  of  many  felicities  o 
thought  and  language,  are  a  little  tedious  here  and  there,  the 
Prologue — with  its  autobiographic  touches,  its  description  of 
May-morning,  its  tribute  to  the  Dais}r,  and  the  meeting  with  the 
Lord  of  Love  and  his  bride  and  queen,  the  lady  Alcestis— the 
Prologue  makes  up  for  everything.  Chaucer  never  wrote  any¬ 
thing  more  delicately  fresh  and  beautiful.  And  it  is  precisely 
with  regard  to  this  Prologue  that  Prof.  Skeat  has  been  most 
lavish  of  skill  and  labour.  Each  page  of  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  two  texts  are  given,  one  above  and 
one  below  this  line;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  all  the 
various  readings  from  the  other  MSS.  are  added.  In  the  rest  of 
the  poem  only  one  text  is  given,  with  the  various  readings  as 
before.  At  first  the  double  text  arrangement  is  somewhat  of  a 
trial  to  the  eye.  But  one  soon  grows  accustomed  to  it,  aud 
comes  to  realize  its  very  great  advantages.  Every  one  now 
knows  how  thorough  and  complete  Prof.  Skeat’s  Introductions 
and  Notes  are.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  is  omitted  that  can 
help  us  with  respect  to  the  date,  sources,  text,  aud  metre  of  the 
poem.  The  MSS.  also,  and  the  earliest  printed  editions,  are 
carefully  described.  And  we  are  well  provided  with  Indexes 
and  a  Glossary.  But,  after  all,  we  think  that  the  greatest  service 
Prof.  Skeat  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  us  is  giving  us  a  good 
sound  text.  Not  every  one,  not  even  evei*y  editor,  seems  to 
realize  that  to  produce  this,  before  all  things  else  the  text-maker 
must  possess  a  thoroughly  sound  knowledge  of  Chaucerian 
grammar  and  Chaucerian  pronunciation.  The  emendations  pro¬ 
posed  and  adopted  by  editors  possessing  little  knowledge  of 
either  of  these,  are  simply  amazing;  and  Prof.  Skeat  does  not 
omit  many  quiet  or  keen  hits  at  their  delinquencies.  It  would 
seem,  he  says  in  one  place,  that  “  when  the  author  to  be  edited 
happens  to  write  in  Middle-English,  the  editor  may  do  even 
what  he  list,  and  no  man  regards  his  errors.”  Many  of  the 
readings,  even  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  are  at  once  inadmissible 
simply  because  they  are  bad  grammar,  or  impossible  rhymes. 
In  mere  matters  of  spelling,  too,  it  is  high  time  that  some 
definite  and  consistent  agreement  were  come  to.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  variations  in  spelling  are  practically  meaningless ; 
and  they  render  the  study  of  Chaucer  (especially  in  schools)  far 
more  difficult  than  need  be.  Prof.  Skeat  will  confer  an  immense 
boon  on  us  if  he  gets  a  uniform  spelling  adopted.  These  last 
two  books  of  his  have  shown  that  the  thing  is  possible,  and  have 
been  great  moves  in  the  right  direction .  Even  while  we  write, 
we  hear  that  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  the  “  Canterbury 
Tales  ”  is  to  be  revised  in  the  way  we  propose.  We  may  therefore 
soon  have  our  desire  accomplished,  and  thus  have  another  reason 
for  thanking  Prof.  Skeat  as  heartily  as  we  do  now. 

On  Early  English  Pronunciation ;  with  especial  Reference  to 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer.  Part  V.  The  Existing  Phonology  of 
English  Dialects  compared  with  that  of  West  Saxon  Speech.  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis. — Mr.  Ellis  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  colossal  work.  The  first  beginnings  of  his 
dialectical  work  reach  back  to  1848;  the  present  volume  alone 
has  demanded  fourteen  years.  To  get  phonetic  transcriptions 
of  1,145  places  from  811  correspondents  might  easily  fill  up 
the  time.  Those  of  us  who  fear  to  set  to  work  on  the  five 
volumes  will  await  the  abstract  promised  in  the  Preface.  This, 
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we  understand,  will  run  to  about  200  pages,  while  an  abridgment 
of  the  present  volume  for  the  English  Dialect  Society  is  already 
in  the  printer’s  hands.  We  cannot  attempt  to  criticise  the 
work ;  ability  as  well  as  space  are  lacking.  Students  will  pro¬ 
bably  derive  great  assistance  from  studying  the  dialect  of  their 
own  home  ;  we  all  preserve  more  of  our  native  vowel  flavouring 
than  a  “  correct  speaker  ”  would  care  to  acknowledge.  It  seems 
a  note  of  the  new  school  of  phonetics  to  indulge  in  a  large 
number  of  abbreviations  ;  the  reader  will  do  well  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  over  the  preliminary  matter,  and  to  draw  for  him¬ 
self  a  map  marking  the  six  main  divisions  as  a  rough  guide  in 
dealing  with  the  forty-two  districts  into  which  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  Great  Britain  has  been  divided.  The  work 
is  so  systematically  arranged  that  the  student  will  not  be  long- 
before  he  finds  his  way  among  the  enormous  wealth  of  matter 
presented  to  him  ;  elaborate  word-lists  make  reference  easy,  a 
point  of  capital  importance  in  books  like  these,  as  they  are  often 
consulted  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were 
specially  written.  The  most  important  chapter  in  Part  IV.,  on 
“Educated  English  Pronunciation”  (pp.  1090 — 1167),  must  be 
supplemented  by  pages  78 — 88  in  this  volume.  A  point  of 
capital  importance  for  the  teaching  of  languages  cannot  fail  to 
be  driven  home  to  us  through  Mr.  Ellis’s  work :  the  infinite 
variety  and  complexity  of  a  language  really  living,  the  striking 
contrast  of  thorough-going  change  with  the  retention  of  old 
material,  ought  to  make  us  ready  to  throw  off  the  false  views  of 
fixity  in  language  which  we  have  unconsciously  absorbed  from 
the  traditional  Latin  grammar.  The  forthcoming  abridgment 
will  doubtless  take  into  account  Mr.  Sweet’s  “History  of  English 
Sounds  ” ;  may  we  ask  Mr.  Ellis  to  give  the  Visible  Speech 
symbols  to  which  all  other  can  be  referred,  and  to  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  book,  with  the  dialect  maps,  a  card  of  the  abbre¬ 
viations  F  When  once  we  begin  to  study  Mr.  Ellis’s  volumes  we 
somehow  forget  their  size,  and  the  bits  of  amusing  information 
which  he  so  skilfully  interweaves  with  the  text  make  his  writings 
eminently  readable.  May  we  thank  him  for  the  magnum  opus  he 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  completed,  and  to  hope  that 
his  health  will  allow  him  soon  to  round  it  off  with  the 
abridgment  ? 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Dynamics.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A. 

( Cambridge  University  Press.) — This  book  (pp.  326,  crown  8vo.) 
is,  as  its  author  wishes  it  should  be  regarded,  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  text-book  of  those  parts  of  the  Dynamics  of  a  particle 
which  can  readily  be  treated  algebraically  and  geometrically, 
but  without  the  use  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  book 
is  excellently  printed  and  copiously  supplied  with  examples ; 
but,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  treatises  of  this  kind, 
the  working  out  of  the  examples  affords  exercise,  not  in  the 
application  and  consideration  of  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
but  simply  in  geometry  and  algebra,  and  the  manipulation 
of  formulae.  The  manner,  if  not  the  method,  of  many  of 
the  proofs  is  fresh  and  new;  and  the  hodograpli  is  used 
effectively  in  dealing  with  normal  acceleration  and  the  motion 
of  a  particle  in  a  conic  section.  So  too,  in  Heating  of  pendulum 
and  cycloidal  motion,  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of 
simple  harmonic  motion  certainly  considerably  simplifies  some 
of  the  proofs.  We  are  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  this  plan 
does  not  tend  to  draw  away  the  student’s  attention  still  more 
from  what  is  distinctly  dynamical  to  what  is  purely  geometrical — 
and  in  this  sense  it  would  not  be  a  gain.  But  we  have  graver 
fault  than  this  to  find  with  Mr.  Honey’s  book.  He  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  alive  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
cogency  of  a  proof.  For  instance,  in  his  Parallelogram  of 
Velocities  (p.  7)  his  particle  is  transferred  in  the  usual  way  from 
one  corner  of  the  parallelogram  to  the  opposite  corner,  and  he 
assumes — he  dees  not  prove — that  its  path  is  a  straight  line; 
as  indeed  he  has  already  assumed  in  the  exercises  on  page  4. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  quite  wise  to  assume  as  an  axiom  that 
because  the  two  component  velocities  are  constant  in  magnitude 
and  direction,  therefore  the  resultant  velocity  must  also  be 
constant  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Again,  we  fail  to  see  the 
value  of  defining  (p.  15)  the  Change  of  Velocity  as  “not  the 
difference  in  magnitude  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  two 
velocities,  but  that  velocity  which  compounded  with  the  original 
velocity  gives  the  final  velocity.”  It  is  straining  language,  and 
is  sure  to  confuse  the  beginner,  to  describe  what  produces  a 
change  as  if  it  were  the  change  which  it  produces — especially 
since,  when  (as  on  p.  17)  the  initial  and  final  velocities  are  in  the 
same  direction,  “  the  change  of  velocity  ”  is  the  difference 
between  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  velocities.  Undoubtedly 
teachers  will  find  much  that  is  useful  and  suggestive  in 


Mr.  Louey’s  book  ;  but  in  its  present  form  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it  unreservedly  as  a  text-book  for  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

(1)  Solutions  of  the  Examination  Papers  in  Algebra,  Mensu¬ 
ration,  and  the  Theory  and  Use  of  Logarithms,  set  for  Entrance 
to  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  By  the  Rev.  John 
II.  Robson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ( Relfe  Brothers.)  (2)  Mathematical 
Examination  Papers  set  for  the  Militia  Further  and  Sandhurst 
Entrance  Examinations,  with  Ansivers.  By  W.  F.  Austin  and 
J.  V.  Elsclen,  B.Sc.  ( Edward  Stanford.) — Mr.  Hobson’s  book 
contains  a  book  of  questions  (1880  to  1888  inclusive)  fitting 
within  a  pocket  in  the  larger  book,  so  as  to  be  removable.  By  this 
plan  the  opportunity  is  secured  to  students  of  working  or  attempt¬ 
ing  the  questions  without  the  aid  of  the  solutions.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Robson  in  his  opinion  that,  “  without  adopting  the  theory 
of  the  Correspondence  Classes  that  teaching  in  black  and  white 
is  superior  to  oral  teaching,  we  may  assume  that  students  who 
cannot  obtain  this  oral  teaching  may  find  in  his  solutions  no  mean 
substitute  for  it.”  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
many  teachers  will  find  it  serviceable,  in  these  days  of  pressure, 
to  have  the  solutions  at  hand.  Dr.  Hobson’s  methods  are  always 
neat,  and  his  solutions  are  nearly  always  clear  even  to  beginners. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  few  words  are  required  to  make  a 
student  who  has  not  seen  the  method  before  comprehend  what 
has  been  done.  We  will  give  as  an  instance  5  (i.),  p.  89.  It  stands 
thus  : — 

Let  \Cl8  +  8U5  =  Vx-\-  Vy, 

\/l8  —  8a/5=  Vx—Vy,  .'.  #  +  y  =  18, 
x-y  =  \/ 324  —  320  =  2. 

2%  =  20,  x  =  10,  Vx  —  U10, 

2 y  =  16,  y  =  8,  .-.  Vy  =  2U2, 

.-.  v/'l8  +  8U5=  U10  +  2U2. 


This  would  be  clearer  to  a  beginner  thus  : — 


Let  \/l8  +  8Vo=  Px+Vy .  . (1), 

then  also  must  \/l8  —  8  Vb  —  Vx  —  Vy .  (2) . 

Square  (1)  and  equate  the  rational  parts, 

.-.  x  +  y  =  18. 


Multiply  (1)  by  (2),  .•.  x—y  =  \/324  — 320  =  2. 

Adding-  these,  we  obtain  2x  =  20  or  Vx  =  UlO. 

Subtracting-,  we  have  2 y  =  16  or  Vy  =  2  J'l,  &c. 

The  work  is  remarkably  accurate  throughout.  The  other  book 
before  us  contains  the  questions  set  since  the  Revised  Regulations 
of  1885  came  into  force,  with  answers,  but  without  solutions. 


The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination  :  Letters  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Edited  by  Auberon  Herbert.  ( Williams 
8f  Nor  gate.) — This  is  a  volume  of  letters  written  in  connexion 
with  the  famous  “  Protest.”  The  following  is  the  editor’s 
account  of  these  letters  : — 

“  Many  of  them  were  not  written  in  the  first  instance  for  publication, 
hut,  perhaps,  are  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  My  friend 
Mr.  Knowles  has  kindly  handed  me  over  such  letters  as  he  himself 
received,  and  of  these — with  permission  of  the  writers — I  have  added 
many  to  the  collection.  I  have  tried  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  by 
printing  all  the  adverse  letters  1  received,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
kept  back  any  criticism  that  seemed  of  value.  I  have  also  added  some 
extracts  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  that  has  lately  been  published  in 
America,  ‘  Examination  and  Education.’ 

“It  has  been  said  that  we,  who  have  protested,  desire  to  protect 
education  from  the  competition  that  prevails  everywhere  in  the  world. 
If  we  did,  we  should  undoubtedly  fail  in  our  effort,  and  deserve  to  fail. 
Competition  is  the  path  by  which  all  improvement  comes  to  us.  But  the 
natural  and  healthy  competition  of  method  against  method,  each  seeking 
for  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  a  highly  artificial  competition  that 
assimilates  all  methods  to  one  pattern,  and  draws  its  principal  inspira¬ 
tions  from  the  racecourse,  are  two  very  different  things,  that  must  not  be 
confused  together.”  _ 


OTJR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Cynewulf's  Elene,  by  C.  IP.  Kent,  M.A. ;  and  Elene,  Judith,  Atlichtan, 
and  Byrhtnath,  translated  by  J.  M.  Garnett,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ( Ginn  4  Co.) 
— The  text  of  Mr.  Kent’s  edition  is  that  of  Zupitza’s  second  compared 
with  Wiilker’s  and  also  Zupitza’s  third,  and  may  consequently  he  relied 
upon.  Zupitza  and  Wiilker,  too,  are  the  sources  from  which  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Introduction  is  derived.  The  Latin  original  takes  up  a  few 
lines  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  text,  and  may  possibly  be  of  assistance. 
We  are  thus  left  with  the  notes  and  Glossary.  The  former  occupy  just 
twelve  pages,  and  we  notice  with  surprise  that  six  of  these  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  first  200  lines  of  the  poem,  the  remaining  1,100  receiving 
but  scant  attention.  Nor  can  we  speak  highly  of  their  general  quality. 
The  student  who  reads  the  “  Elene  ”  has  learned  long  since  that  wees  is  3rd 
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p.  s.  pret.  from  wcsan,  that  gcara  is  gen.  pi.,  that  getclcd  is  p.  p.  from 
tellan,  aheefen  from  ahebban,  and  that  gumena  is  gen.  pi.  from  guma  ;  nor 
need  he  he  told  that  sccmcarh  plcgcan  recalls  the  prancing  steed,  and  that 
wadan  icccgjiotan  suggests  the  swimmer.  There  are  a  few  good  notes, 
however,  notably  those  on  Icnclcn  (line  1227),  on  ivigsped  (lino  1G5),  and 
( it  wcndclsw  (line  231),  hut  the  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  quality. 
The  Glossary  is  more  complete  than  is  usual  in  English  editions  of  Old 
English  poems,  and  will  be  of  value  to  the  student.  In  Dr.  Garnett’s 
translation  the  line-for-line  form  has  been  employed.  Although  this 
necessitates  many  lapsus  in  correctness  of  rhythm,  yet  it  is  unquestionably 
more  serviceable  to  the  student.  There  arc  a  few  notes,  hut  they  are 
mainly  references  to  the  texts  of  the  poem  and  to  points  in  which  the 
translator  differs  from  the  views  taken  by  Dr.  Weymouth  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  1888,  or  else  alternative  translations. 

Campbell:  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  M.A. 
( Clarendon  Press.) — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  Clarendon 
Press  should  have  brought  out  an  elaborately  annotated  edition  of  this 
feeble  and  artificial  poem.  As  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  himself  confesses,  “  it  is 
a  second-  or  third-rate  poem,  containing  a  few  first-rate  things  ” — very 
few  we  should  have  said.  The  Introduction  runs  to  37  pages,  hut  is 
interestingly  and  carefully  written.  Then  come  29  pages  of  text.  And 
lastly,  we  have  no  less  than  118  pages  of  notes  and  appendices.  We  may 
well  exclaim,  “0  monstrous!  hut  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
intolerable  deal  of  sack!”  But  when  an  editor  thinks  it  necessary  to 
explain  “deathlike,”  “bowstring,”  “serpent,”  “shadow,”  and  the 
like,  and  to  spin  out  some  single  notes  to  more  than  two  pages  of  small 
print,  it  is  evident  that  the  author’s  own  work  must  become  of  wholly 
minor  consideration.  Still,  there  arc  some  people  who  like  this  kind  of 
thing  ;  and  those  who  do  will  find  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  done  his  work 
very  thoroughly. 

Wives  and  Daughters.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  (Smith,  Elder,  §  Co.) — This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  handy  pocket  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  works  which 
is  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  The  type  is  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  small,  but  is  clear  and  readable.  The  volume  measures 
six  inches  by  four,  and  costs  eighteenpence.  There  will  be  eight  volumes 
in  all. 

The  Royal  English  Classics.  (1)  Addison:  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  (2) 
Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  I.  (3)  Scott:  Marmion,  Canto  VI.  ( Nelson 
$  Sons.) — The  two  former  of  these  cost  fourpence  each  ;  the  last  costs 
sixpence.  They  are  well-printed  and  satisfactorily  annotated  little  hooks. 
Etymologies  are  very  wisely  omitted.  It  would  have  been  well  if  most 
of  the  grammar  notes  had  also  been  left  out,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
wanted.  The  brief  introductions  are  carefully  written,  and  to  the  point. 
Altogether  the  scries  deserves  to  be  successful. 

Arithmetic  for  University  Examinations  (Scotland).  (W.  S;  R.  Chambers.) 
— This  is  a  new  edition  of  classified  examples  in  arithmetic  taken  from 
papers  set  in  University  examinations.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
useful  if  the  examples  had  not  been  classified.  Children  get  little  good 
from  working  out  strings  of  sums  all  on  the  same  lines. 

Education  :  A  Monthly  Magazine.  (Thomas  Laurie.) — We  have  received 
the  September  number  (the  first  of  Volume  x.)  of  Education,  which  is 
published  both  in  Boston,  U.S.  A.,  andLondon.  It  is,  as  usual,  extremely 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  this  number  contains  72  octavo  pages. 
Education  is  one  of  the  best  educational  periodicals  of  the  United  States. 
The  article  on  the  “Education  of  Girls”  (by  Mary  E.  Card  will)  is  thought¬ 
ful,  moderate,  and  encouraging,  and  shows  very  clearly  how  little  is  to 
he  gained  and  how  much  lost  by  maintaining  a  marked  difference  between 
the  education  of  hoys  and  girls.  “  The  Future  of  Geometrical  Teaching  ” 
is  well  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans.  And  we  are  given  a  useful 
bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  (not  professedly  educational) 
likely  to  he  interesting  to  teachers.  The  other  articles  are  quite  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  In  particular,  we  may  mention  a  good  summing-up 
of  the  late  controversy  on  examinations  by  Mr.  Barr  Ferree. 

On  the  Causes,  Treatment ,  and  Cure  of  Stammering.  By  A.  G.  Bernard, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (J.  A.  Churchill.) — -Mr.  Bernard  was  once  an 
inveterate  stammerer  himself,  and  effected  his  own  cure  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  which  he  now  gives  us  in  his  small  book  (of  71  pages). 
There  are  set  before  us  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  cause  of  stam¬ 
mering  ;  a  method  for  its  treatment ;  and,  lastly,  several  exercises  to  be 
used  as  directed. 

Blackie' s  Science  Text-Books :  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Geology. 
By  W.  J.  Harrison.  (Blackie  <$■  Son.) — This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
hooks  of  its  own  class — small  books  of  science  compiled  mainly  for  exami¬ 
nation  purposes,  by  writers  fairly  conversant  with  the  subject  and  with 
examinations.  There  is  nothing  new  or  striking  in  the  book,  but  it  is 
put  together  with  some  care  and  neatness.  Those  who  like  the  author’s 
“Earth-Knowledge”  will,  we  think,  like  this  book — and  will,  we  also 
think,  find  it  freer  from  slips  and  inaccuracies.  The  subject  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  i.,  Descriptive  Geology,  pp.  5-103;  Part  ii. , 
Palaeontology,  pp.  104-112;  and  Part  iii.,  Historical  or  Stratigraphical 
Geology,  pp.  113-190.  An  Index  and  a  few  examination  papers  are 
added.  Part  i.,  which  is  the  longest,  seems  to  us  the  best  done,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  part  of  the  subject  best  adapted  for  schools.  Part  ii. 
might  very  well  have  been  omitted  altogether  in  a  book  of  this  size. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah  as  illustrated  by  Contemporary  Monuments. 
By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.  (Religious  Tract  Society.  1889.) — This  is  one  of 
the  excellent  series  of  handbooks  issued  under  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  By-Paths  of 
Bible  Knowledge.”  We  need  hardly  say  that  Professor  Sayce  brings  to 


his  subject  the  knowledge  of  a  life-time  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ex¬ 
plorer.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  marvellously  recent  discoveries 
have  vindicated  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  and  removed 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  some  parts  of  the  Jewish  chronology. 
As  Mr.  Sayce  observes,  “  a  world  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  past  and 
dead  has  in  the  good  providence  of  God  been  suddenly  quickened  into 
life.” 

Athanasius:  his  Life  and  Life-Work.  By  II.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.  1889.) — The  venerable  President  of  Cheshunt 
College  has  found  a  congenial  task  in  relating  the  life-struggles  of  the 
great  champion  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century  ;  he  is  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  living  martyr,  filled  “  with  the  impulse  of  one  stupendous 
thought.”  The  record  of  the  work  of  Athanasius  is  made  as  popular  as 
the  character  of  the  great  Arian  controversy  allows  ;  and  readers  will  find 
in  this  small  volume  an  interesting  and  accurate  survey  of  one  of  the 
most  momentous  periods  in  the  annals  of  Christianity. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  (Blackie  §  Son.) — This  small  book  includes 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  of  Algebra  up  to 
Simultaneous  Simple  Equations,  and  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  and 
follows  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  ex¬ 
planations  are  necessarily  condensed,  hut  are  clear  and  sufficient.  The 
very  large  number  of  exercises  and  problems  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  the  hock. 

Moll's  Guide  to  Fishing  in  Norfolk  Waters.  ( Jarrold .) — The  average 
visitor  to  the  Broads  goes  there  with  the  idea  that  he  is  bound  to  catch 
fish.  His  enthusiasm  is  generally  cooled  by  his  early  attempts  in  the 
rivers,  and  seldom  survives  his  experiences  of  the  more  secluded  waters, 
where  he  will  either  have  to  pay  for  his  sport  or  be  warned  off  by  notice- 
boards,  which  never  vary  their  warning  that  no  fishing  is  allowed  except 
to  give  the  information  that  these  waters  are  strictly  private,  or  to  curdle 
the  intruder’s  blood  by  telling  him  that  he  will  be  prosecuted.  If 
Mr.  Moll  will  tell  us  where  we  may  fish  in  peace  and  quietness,  with 
some  probability  of  catching  a  number  of  fish  that  will  not  have  to 
bo  multiplied  by  ten  to  round  off  the  fishing  anecdote,  then  he  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  those  thousands  who  are  anglers  by  accident  rather  than 
by  profession. 

Picturesque  Geography.  (Bacon  $  Co.) — The  twelve  pictures  of  this 
series  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  school- wall  decoration. 
They  will  supply  the  mind  of  the  young  with  images  more  definite  and 
lasting  than  those  gained  from  books  alone,  but  we  cannot  speak  highly 
of  their  artistic  merit.  The  series  will  serve  as  a  pictorial  introduction 
to  geography,  and  with  the  notes,  which  arc  in  a  separate  book,  we  have 
an  outline  of  the  chief  features  of  physical  geography. 

Deductions  from  Euclid.  (Moffatt  <$•  Paige.) — In  this  book  there  are  615 
deductions  fully  worked  out.  By  reason  of  the  absence  of  an  index  of 
the  enunciations,  wc  arc  led  to  suppose  that  the  students  who  use  it  are 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  its  contents.  If  this  is  so,  we  cannot 
commend  the  work.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  might  be  of  some  use,  but 
in  its  present  state  wc  are  unable  to  appreciate  it. 

English  Composition  Exercises.  By  T.  M.  Laine.  (Chapman  Hall.) — 
These  exercises  arc  intended  for  the  use  of  children  in  Standards  YI.  and 
VII.  A  subject  is  selected — for  instance,  “Heroism,”  “  Ginger,”  or  the 
“Complaint  of  a  Grocer”- — of  which  a  skeleton  of  the  kind  of  thing 
expected  is  provided.  A  model  essay,  showing  how  to  incorporate  the 
various  headings,  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  section,  and  the 
author  hopes  that  the  pupil  will  gradually  learn  to  clothe  the  skeleton 
with  flesh,  and  make  the  dry  bones  live. 

Principles  of  Book-keeping .  By  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Nagel ,  M.A.,  and 
Alexander  Hall.  (Relfc  Brothers.) — The  great  number  of  graduated 
examples  in  this  work  will  prevent  the  teaching  of  book-keeping  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  writing-lesson.  The  authors  have  kept  clearly 
in  view  the  fact  that,  to  ensure  success  in  the  understanding  of  book¬ 
keeping,  a  pupil  must  wTork  out  many  examples  independently.  The  book 
is  very  well  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  and  the  Appendix  contains 
notes  on  Cheques,  I  0  U’s,  Promissory  Notes,  and  Bills. 

First  Grade  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  T.  Ward,  F.C.S.  (J.  Hey  wood.) 
—There  are  some  good  points  in  this  work  which  adapt  it  especially  to 
young  pupils.  Technical  terms  have  been  gradually  introduced,  the 
earlier  subjects  being  treated  in  a  familiar  stylo,  leading  facts  are 
tabulated,  definitions  arc  printed  in  prominent  type,  illustrations  have 
been  largely  used,  and  after  each  lesson  there  are  questions. 

Daily-Working  and  Examination  Cards.  By  Dr .  Beach.  (Joseph  Hughes.) 
— The  series  consists  of  packets  from  Standards  II.  to  VII.  inclusive,  and 
a  packet  of  “Long  Tots,”  containing  some  forty,  some  thirty-two  cards 
each.  The  Daily-working  Exercises  are  on  one  side  of  the  cards,  the 
Examination  Tests,  furnishing  separate  exercises  for  boys  and  girls,  on 
the  other.  They  will  he  an  immense  relief  to  the  teacher. 

P.  Vcrgili  Maronis  Aencidos  Lib.  VII.  The  Wrath  of  Turnus.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  Vocabulary,  by  Arthur  Calvert,  31. A.  ( Mac¬ 
millan  ij-  Co.) — Another  good  addition  to  the  “  Light  Blue”  series. 

Tables  for  Chemical  Analysis.  By  A.  T.  Richardson,  B.A. — These 
tables  are  for  students  commencing  the  analysis  of  simple  acids  and  gases. 
The  tests  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  reagents  applied  ;  the 
precipitates  are  described  in  the  first  column  and  the  confirmatory  tests 
supplied  in  another.  One  section  is  devoted  to  blowpipe  reduction  on 
charcoal,  and  to  borax  heads. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth,  with  Notes.  By  A.  J.  George,  31. A., 
Editor  of  Wordsworth' s  Prelude.  (D.  G.  Heath  %  Co.) — These  selections 
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have  been  chosen  as  the  best  representatives  of  the  poet’s  work.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  limited  to  those  poems  which  represent  his  best 
work,  for  it  is  part  of  the  compiler’s  plan  to  exhibit  the  growth  of 
Wordsworth’s  mind  and  art.  Wordsworth  wrote  so  much,  and  his  work 
extends  over  so  many  years,  that  one  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  best 
product  of  each  period  of  his  work — dawn,  midday,  and  sunset — in  order 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  his  contributions  to  literature. 
The  text  adopted  is  in  every  easo  the  poet’s  last  revision.  The  notes  are 
partly  the  poet’s  own,  which  arc  in  the  main  historical,  and  partly  the 
author’s,  which  are  intended  to  be  explanatory  and  supplementary. 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.’s  publications  arc  all  to  be  obtained  from  their 
English  agents,  Messrs,  lsbistcr  &  Co. 

Modern  French  Readings ,  with  Helps  for  Composition.  Edited  bg  A. 
Jamson  Smith ,  31. A.,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Camp 
Hill,  Birmingham.  (London  and  Boston  :  Ginn  $■  Co.) — The  extracts  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  were  selected  by  Mr.  William  J.  Knapp,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College.  They  possess  several  advantages 
of  great  importance — (1)  they  are  modern,  and  fitted  to  make  the  learner 
familiar  with  the  actual  current  language  of  the  Frenchman  of  the  present 
day  ;  (2)  they  arc  not  so  short  that  the  subject-matter  is  easily  forgotten. 
Translation  and  composition  arc  brought  into  close  connexion,  the  French 
text  being  made  to  tell  its  own  story  of  composition. 

Chambers's  Expressive  Readers.  Booh  IV.  (TV.  §  R.  Chambers .) — This 
is  another  well -illustrated  and  well-annotated  reader  of  the  usual  class  of 
extracts  adopted  in  Code-governed  schools,  but  is  a  little  more  difficult 
than  the  ordinary  Fourth  Standard  Header. 

Blackwood' s  English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Standards  III.,  IV.,  and 
V.  (TV.  Blackwood  §•  Sons.) — These  little  books,  of  prices  1  \d.,  2d.,  and 
3 cl.  respectively,  contain  definitions,  short  explanations,  and  exercises  of 
the  three  standards. 

Solutions  to  Questions  in  the  following  Subjects  at  the  Mag  Examinations  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department : — Building  Construction,  Magnetism  and 
Electricity,  Animal  Physiology,  Principles  of  Agriculture,  1881-1886 ; 
Hygiene,  with  Hints  and  Notes,  1884-1886.  (Chapman  $  Hall.)  —  These 
little  volumes  arc  intended  to  supply  students  with  model  answers  to 
questions  set  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Outlines  of  Physiography .  By  G.  Thom,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Simp  kin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  ($■  Co.)  Lessons  on  Elementary  Physiographic  Astronomy.  By  F. 
Mills.  (Chapman  <j-  Hall.) — These  are  text-books  written  for  elementary 
students  of  Physiography  who  are  preparing  for  the  May  examinations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Though  Mr.  Mills  only  deals  with 
a  section  of  the  syllabus,  wc  would  strongly  recommend  every  science 
teacher  and  student  to  procure  his  book.  It  deals  with  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  subject  in  an  interestingly  scientific  and  practical  manner. 
Mr.  Thom’s  “Outlines  of  Physiography”  is  a  good  text-book,  clearly 
written  and  presented  in  a  pleasing  form. 

Handbook  of  English  Literature.  Part  III.  By  R.  McTVilliam,  B.A. 
(Longmans  §  Co.) — Part  III.  of  the  “  Handbook,”  in  one  hundred  pages, 
treats  of  the  literature  of  the  marvellous  half-century  which  closed  with 
1640,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  the 
minor  dramatists  of  Shakespeare’s  age,  the  two  brothers  Edward  and 
George  Herbert,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Barrow,  the  two  historians,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Bishop  Burnet,  Izaak  Walton,  Bunyan,  Dryden, 
and  Lockc.  A  good  feature  of  Mr.  McWilliam’s  work  is  that  at 
the  end  of  each  part  there  is  a  summary  in  a  few  pages  of  what  precedes, 
as  a  special  aid  to  revision.  The  hook  is  studded  with  short  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  various  writers  ;  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  which 
these  telling  pieces  do  not  occupy  the  greater  part. 

Shakespeare's  “  Tempest."  By  K.  Deighton,  B.A.  (Macmillan  $  Co.) — 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  series  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
great  English  classics,  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  Indian  students. 
Thus  many  of  the  notes  will,  to  English  students,  be  unnecessary  ;  for 
example,  no  English  boy  even  need  be  told  the  meaning  of  boatswain,  lime, 
loud,  affection,  and  many  of  tho  colloquial  expressions  of  Shakespeare. 
Many  of  the  notes,  however,  will  be  useful,  and  the  Introduction  is 
exceptionally  good. 

Shakespeare's  “  Henry  the  Fifth."  By  Roscoc  Mongan,  B.A.  ( Thomas 
Murby.) — The  author  has  given  us  a  comprehensive  and  practical  work 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  pupils,  .and  private  students  preparing  for  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Introduction  deals  with  the  history  of  the  play,  the 
historical  sources,  the  plot,  critical  comments,  anachronisms,  and  notes 
on  the  versification  and  accentuation.  There  is,  also,  on  tho  last  page,  a 
time  analysis  of  the  play.  Tho  notes,  although  somewhat  meagre,  arc 
carefully  written. 

Handbook  to  the  Code  Examinations.  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  (J. 
Hcywood  <$•  Co.) — The  subjects  of  these  questions  arc  composition, 
grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic.  Tho  selection  has  been 
made  from  examinations  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  exhaustive,  but  it  is  fairly  representative  of  tho  kind  of  knowledge 
which  will  satisfy  a  reasonable  examiner,  and  will  be  most  suggestive  to 
a  painstaking  teacher.  This  handbook  has  been  edited  with  the  same 
care  as  the  other  members  of  the  series. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  Higher  Algebra.  By  Hall  and  Knight. 
(Macmillan  ij-  Co.) — Tho  publication  of  this  very  complete  set  of  solutions 
to  this  now  popular  Algebra  will  considerably  increase  its  usefulness. 

Mind :  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  October, 
1889.  .  (  Williams  §  Norgatc.) — The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Prof.  H. 
Sidgwick’s  article  on  “  Some  Fundamental  Ethical  Controversies.”  Prof. 


Sidgwick  reviews  objections  which  have  been  made  to  various  points  in 
his  great  work,  “  Methods  of  Ethics.”  He  criticises  the  objections  of 
Prof.  Fowler,  Dr.  Martineau,  Von  Gizycki,  and  Mr.  Rashdall.  Prof. 
Sidgwick’s  method  of  dealing  with  his  opponents  is  most  admirable.  He 
further  explains  in  detail,  when  necessary,  his  own  views,  and  candidly 
asks  for  further  explanation  where  he  docs  not  understand  his  critics.  He 
thus  aims  at  “diminution  of  the  amount  of  misunderstanding  which 
philosophical  controversy — especially  on  fundamental  points — has  always 
involved.”  There  are  also  articles  on  “Mental  Activity,”  by  Dr.  E. 
Montgomery;  “The  Classification  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,”  by  II.  It. 
Marshall;  and  the  usual  Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  Accounts  of  New 
Books,  Foreign  Periodicals  and  Notes. 

The  History  and  Management  of  Sunday  Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By 
John  Palmer.  (Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute.) — In  this 
Manual  wc  have  an  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Sunday  Sclv  ols.  There  are  very  many  valuable  hints  to 
teachers  on  management,  Sunaay-school  literature,  discipline,  examina¬ 
tions,  rewards  and  treats,  and  retention. 

New  Paragon  Arithmetical  Tests.  By  a  Practical  Teacher.  ( John 
Heywood.) — This  little  book  contains  ninety-six  tests  of  four  sums  each, 
adapted  to  Standard  VII.  An  answer  book  is  also  published. 

French  Pronunciation  Chart.  By  P.  Dclecourt.  (John  Hcywood.) — Wc 
think  the  Chart  would  bo  much  more  useful  if  some  kind  of  an  explana¬ 
tion  were  added  to  it,  to  elucidate  the  method  of  working.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  Mr.  Dclecourt  will  see  his  way  clear  to  make  this  alteration  in  a 
subsequent  edition. 

Elementary  Manual  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Part  I.  By  Prof. 
Janneson.  (Griffin  §  Co.) — Part  I.  of  this  work  treats  of  Magnetism  ; 
Parts  II.  and  III.  are  to  treat  of  Voltaic  Electricity  and  Electro-statics 
respectively.  The  Manual  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  first-year 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  other  electrical  students.  The  part 
before  us  is  divided  into  eight  lectures,  full  of  illustrations  of  apparatus 
and  experiments,  and  almost  all  the  lectures  are  followed  by  test  questions, 
with  answers.  There  is  also  an  excellent  Appendix,  containing  practical 
notes  on  making  experimental  apparatus. 

How  to  Prepare  for  Matriculation  at  the  London  University.  By  Tudor 
Rogers.  (John  Heywood.)  — The  first  eighteen  pages  of  this  work  are  taken 
up  with  hints  to  students,  and  an  exposition  of  tho  system  of  the  author 
in  his  management  of  correspondence  classes.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  contains  a  complete  series  of  papers  set  by  the  University,  with 
answers. 

Domestic  Economy  in  Public  Education.  By  3Irs.  Ellen  H.  Richards. 
New  York,  9  University  Place.  (Thomas  Laurie.) — This  is  one  of  the 
educational  monographs  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Mrs.  Richards  is  the  Instructor  in 
Sanitary  Chemistry  at  the  Massachusets  Institute  of  Technology,  and  we 
must  therefore  accept  her  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy.  Tho  paper  is  wonderfully  concise,  yet  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive. 

Blackwood' s  English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  (Blackwood  $  Sons.) — 
There  is  a  small  volume  devoted  to  each  standard,  ranging  in  price  from 
threc-halfpcnce  to  threepence.  A  boy  or  girl  who  goes  through  the 
whole  of  the  stages  will  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
There  are  many  exercises  for  practice,  compiled  mainly  of  quotations. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers. 

The  Amateur's  Workshop.  (Swan  Sonnenschcm  §  Co.)— This  volume  is 
a  reprint  of  articles  which  were  written  for  the  English  Mechanic.  A  few 
alterations  have  been  made,  and  descriptions  of  new  machines  and 
appliances  introduced.  The  amateur  engineer  will  find  much  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  principles  of  the  construction,  and  the  modes  of 
operations  of  machines  and  tools.  In  many  cases  sufficient  details  and 
dimensions  arc  given  to  cnablo  skilful  amateurs  to  construct  tools,  &c., 
for  themselves.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  I.  Machines;  II. 
Tools.  Under  Part  I.  special  prominence  is  given  to  lathes,  lathe  chucks, 
drilling  machines,  shapers,  and  planers,  circular  and  band  saws  ;  there 
are  also  chapters  on  the  smithy  and  the  foundry.  Part  II.  contains  only 
three  chapters,  concerning  tools  for  metal-working,  for  wood-working, 
and  for  measurement.  No  amateur  engineer  should  be  without  the 
book. 

Manual  for  Beginners,  and  for  the  London  University  Matriculation 
Examination.  By  the  Tutors  of  the  University  Correspondence  Classes. — 
This  Manual,  which  is  an  aid  to  self-education,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  classes.  It  contains  much  good  advice  about  books, 
papers  set  at  recent  examinations,  and  also  all  information  concerning 
the  classes. 

The  Duplex  Sliding  Paradigm  and  a  Sliding  Synopsis  of  the  Terminations 
of  French  Verbs.  By  Leopold  Cour Hal.  (Hachctte  S;  Co.) — The  aim  of  tho 
author  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  French  verb,  by  the  aid  of  synop¬ 
tical  tables.  Tho  Sliding  Paradigm  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I.  contains 
the  general  accidence  of  the  verbs,  or  paradigms  of  tho  active,  passive, 
reflective,  and  neuter  verbs,  of  the  progressive,  emphatic,  subjunctive 
construction  contrasted,  &c.  Part  II.,  the  syntax,  with  an  appendix 
illustrating  the  accidence  and  syntax  of  the  French  verbs.  Part  III. 
contains  the  sliding  paradigms  of  the  terminations  of  French  verbs,  tho 
regular  and  irregular  verbs  being  brought  into  an  identical  conjugation. 
M.  Courtial  must  havo  taken  immense  pains  with  his  work.  His 
“sliding  scale”  is  very  ingenious.  We  confidently  await  successful 
results  from  its  use. 
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(1)  Some  Eminent  Women  of  our  Times.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett.  [Mac¬ 
millan^  Co.)  (1)  Good  Men  and  True.  By  Alexander H.  Japp.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.) — Sirs.  Fawcett  has  had  a  purpose  in  these  biographies  other  than 
that  of  recording  facts.  Her  object  is  to  prove  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
development  of  literary  activity  among  w-omen  which  has  characterized 
the  last  century,  there  has  been  an  equally  remarkable  activity  in  spheres 
of  work  held  to  be  peculiarly  feminine.  Education  does  not  spoil  women 
for  woman’s  special  work.  The  biographies  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Sarah  Martin,  Agnes  Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Sister 
Dora  prove  philanthropic  activity  of  women,  and  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Elizabeth  Browning, 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  justify  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  view 
that  both  classes  of  achievement  are  due  to  the  same  impulse  of  the  age. 
The  second  book,  though  somewhat  larger  and  fuller,  may  be  well  classed 
with  the  iirst  as  exhibiting  similar  good  work  accomplished  by  men.  It 
contains  biographies  of  Norman  Macleod,  Edward  Denison,  Arnold 
Toynbee,  Charles  Kingsley,  The  Stanleys  (father  and  son),  Thomas 
Guthrie,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  Samuel  Plimsoll. 

The  Broolc  and  its  Banks.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  [Religious 
Tract  Society.) — This  is  one  of  the  last  books  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
and  fully  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  previous  work  of  this  ardent 
student  of  Nature’s  ways.  The  anecdotes  and  experiences  of  Mr.  Wood 
are  charming,  and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  artistic.  The  writer 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  brooks,  and  then  narrates  very 
accurately  the  habits  of  their  inhabitants  and  frequenters,  passing  from 
the  water-rat  by  an  interesting  chain  of  descriptions,  which  includes  the 
habits  of  birds,  beetles,  and  the  more  minute  denizens  of  the  fresh-water 
brook,  to  the  batrachians,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  and,  lastly,  dwells  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  common  caterpillar  and  moth.  The  book  is  sure  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  any  true  lover  of  nature  of  ordinary  capacity, 
and  at  the  same  time  impart  much  useful  information  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature,  admirably  adapted  for  field  use. 

“  The  Argonautica”  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Translated  by  Edward  F. 
Coleridge,  B.A.  [Bell  §  Sons.) — The  translator  has  used  the  text  of  R. 
Merkel,  of  Leipzig,  and,  in  addition  to  the  actual  translation,  gives  a 
copious  life  of  the  author,  two  arguments  of  the  “  Argonautica”  gathered 
from  different  sources,  a  detailed  account  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
Argonauts  on  their  journey,  a  useful  compilation  of  Apollonius’ 
divergences  from  classical  usage  in  grammar,  and  numerous  footnotes  of 
a  varied  character.  He  has  abstained  from  introducing  any  mention  of 
variant  readings  in  his  work,  but  has  taken  the  best  critical  text  which 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  translated  it.  The  volume  is  an  addition  to 
Bohn’s  Classical  Library  of  no  small  importance. 

The  Story  of  Father  Damien.  By  Frances  E.  Cooke.  [Swan  Sonncnschcin 
§  Co.) — The  story  of  the  life  of  this  hero  of  our  own  time  is  written  for 
young  people,  and  we  recommend  it  to  their  careful  attention.  “We 
care  not  what  this  man’s  theology  may  be  ;  he  is  surely  a  Christian 
hero,”  was  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a  Honolulu  paper  when  J. 
Damien  de  Veuster  obtained  permission  from  his  bishop  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  outcasts  on  the  island  of  Molokai — the  land  of  precipices  ;  and 
this  same  sentiment  echoes  in  the  heart  of  all  broad-minded  people. 

New  Editions. 

A  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar,  with  copious  Exercises.  By 
William  Smith,  D.C.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Theophihis  D.  Hall,  31. A.  Tenth 
Edition.  [John  Murray.) — To  the  tenth  edition  an  Index  has  been  added, 
and  a  few  minor  alterations  have  been  made. 

A  Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Brice,  31. A., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Vol.  IV.  Second  Edition.  [Clarendon  Press.) — Wo 
rejoice  to  see  this  new  edition  of  Price’s  Vol.  IV.,  on  the  “  Dynamics 
of  Material  Systems,”  for  it  has  been  long  wanted,  and  the  good  books  on 
‘ 1  Rigid  Dynamics  ’  ’  are  so  few  that  for  one  of  the  best  of  them  to  be  out 
of  print  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  student.  The  work  has  been  corrected 
and  revised  throughout,  and  in  some  parts  enlarged,  but  the  principle  and 
arrangement  remain  the  same.  The  investigation  of  some  matters,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  Problem  of  the  Gyroscope,  has  been  carried  to 
higher  terms  than  in  the  former  edition. 

Animal  Biology:  an  Elementary  Text-Book.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
[Rivingtons.) — The  call  for  a  second  edition  of  this  useful  and  well- 
arranged  manual  has  enabled  the  author  to  revise  the  text,  to  substitute 
in  several  cases  improved  woodcuts,  and  to  add  a  brief  classification  of 
the  types,  and  a  Glossary. 

Elements  of  Physiography.  By  John  J.  Prince.  [John  Haywood.)  — This 
work  has  now  reached  its  seventh  edition.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  much  enlarged.  It  contains  a  mass  of  reliable  information 
in  a  condensed  form,  and  follows  closely  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  By  W.  War dc  Fowler.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged. 
[Macmillan  cj-  Co.) — This  charmingly  written  work  has  reached  a  third 
edition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  birds  whose  habits  arc  described 
were  residents  of  one  of  three  localities — “an  English  city,  an  English 
village,  and  a  well-known  district  of  the  Alps.”  The  author  tells  us 
that,  though  his  “  knowledge  of  birds  has  naturally  grown  fast  since  he 
wrote  these  chapters,  he  has  thought  it  better,  except  in  one  instance, 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  re-writing  or  interpolating  for  this  edition.” 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  charm  of  the  book  might  bo  marred  by 
such  a  process,  and  there  is  room  for  other  books  telling  of  the  author’s 


later  observations.  A  better  gift-book  for  young  people  than  this  will 
hardly  be  found. 

A  Short  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
In  Two  Parts.  By  Prof.  Cyril  Ransome,  31. A.  [Rivingtons.) — Prof. 
Ransome’s  “  Short  History”  is  now  tolerably  well  known  to  all  teachers. 
It  is  a  political  and  constitutional  History,  and  deals  also  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  economic  causes.  In  its  own  way  it  is  excellent.  It  is  now 
published  in  two  parts :  the  first  ending  at  the  year  1603  a.d.,  the  second 
at  the  year  1887  a.d.  Each  part  costs  two  shillings. 

The  Prince  of  Peace ;  or,  Gospel  Stories  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth.  Fourth  Edition.  [Jarrohl  <(■  Sons.) — This  story  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  drawn  in  a  simple  and  easy  way  from  the  Evangelists 
by  a  pious  woman,  has  deservedly  reached  a  fourth  edition. 

English  3Icn  of  Letters  :  Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson.  [Macmillan  §  Co.) 
— The  first  edition  was  published  in  1883.  The  author  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  cheap  issue  to  add,  in  the  form  of  Appendices,  “  some 
supplementary  particulars  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  the 
book  was  first  published.”  The  most  material  of  these  is  the  curious  con¬ 
firmation  and  extension  of  Fielding’s  love  affair  with  Sarah  Andrew. 
Besides  these  additions,  a  few  necessary  rectifications  have  been  made  in 
the  text. 


Maria  Grey  Training  College  tor  Teachers. — The  Clothworkers’ 
Scholarship  of  £15  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  L.  M.  Benger,  of  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge.  Two  scholarships  of  £25  each,  offered  by  Mrs. 
Garnett  and  Mrs.  Winkwrorth,  and  the  “Old  Students’  Association  ” 
Scholarship  of  £13.  2s.  6d.,  have  also  been  awarded  to  students  in  the 
college. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  Hew 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  October  31st,  1889. 

Arnold’s  (R.)  Ammonia  and  Ammonium  Compounds,  5s.  cl. 

Beard’s  (C.)  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  8vo,  16s.  cl. 
Bengesco  G.) :  Voltaire,  Bibliographie  de  ses  CEuvres,  Vol.  3,  20fr. 

Carrive  (P.)  :  La  Nouvelle  Legislation  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire,  6fr. 
Chamber’s  Exam.  Bookkeeping,  by  J.  Bell,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Chemical  Technology,  edited  by  C.  E.  Groves  and  others,  30s.  cl. 

Church’s  (A.  J.)  Early  Britain,  5s.  (Story  of  the  Natious.) 

Collin’s  (F.  II.)  An  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  8vo,  15s.  cl. 
Cowper’s  (Countess)  Month  in  Palestine,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Curtis’s  (W.  E.)  Capitals  of  Spanish  America,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Delitzsch’s  (F.)  Iris  Studies  in  Colour  and  Talks  about  Flowers,  8vo,  6s.  cl. 
Desjardins  (A.)  :  Traite  de  Droit  Commercial  Maritime,  Vol.  8,  64fr. 

Dunman’s  (T.)  Glossary  of  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Biological  Terms, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Dupont  (E.) :  Lettres  sur  lc  Congo,  1 5fr . 

Emerson’s  (P.  II.)  English  Idyls,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Ever’s  (II.)  Steam  and  other  Prime  Movers,  cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Exell’s  (Rev.  J.  S.)  St.  Luke,  Vol.  2,  Svo,  7s.  Gd.  cl.  (Biblical  Illustrator.) 
Fawcett’s  (Mrs.  H.)  Some  Eminent  Women  of  our  Times,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 
Fichte’s  (J.  G.)  Science  of  Knowledge,  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Fichte’s  (J.  G.)  Science  of  Rights,  Svo,  12s.  Gd.  cl. 

Glover’s  (R.)  Teacher’s  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  demy  Svo, 
4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Godet’s  (F.)  Studies  on  the  Epistles,  trans.  by  A.  II.  Holmden,  cr.  8vo, 
7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Gould’s  (S.  B.)  Historic  Oddities  and  Strange  Events,  1st  Series,  Svo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 
Harrison  (J.  T.)  On  the  Creation  and  Physical  Structure  of  the  Earth,  Svo, 
7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Havergal’s  (F.  R.)  Poetical  Works,  cr.  Svo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Hearn’s  (W.  E.)  Plutology,  or  the  Theory  of  the  Efforts  to  satisfy  Human 
Wants,  Svo,  16s.  cl. 

Hind’s  (W.  M.)  Flora  of  Suffolk,  cr.  8vo,  12s.  cl. 

Ildnig  (A.) :  Die  Ophiten,  lm.  50. 

In  Cap  and  Gown,  Three  Centuries  of  Cambridge  Wit,  edited  by  C.  Whibley, 
cr.  Svo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Johnson’s  (W.  W.)  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations,  roval  8vo, 
15s.  cl. 

Kant’s  (I.)  Critical  Philosophy,  by  E.  Caird,  2  vols.  Svo,  32s. 

Keith’s  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  Parts  1  and  2,  2s.  each. 

Ker’s  (Rev.  W.  Lee)  Short  Studies  on  Philippians,  cr.  Svo,  5s. 

Killen’s  (W.  D.)  The  Ancient  Church,  its  History,  ifcc..  12s.  cl. 

Klemm’s  (L.  R.)  European  Schools,  cr.  Svo,  9s.  cl. 

Laing’s  (S.)  Problems  of  the  Future,  and  Essays,  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Lewes’s  (V.  B.)  Service  Chemistry,  Svo,  15s.  cl. 

Lobley’s  (J.  L.)  Mount  Vesuvius,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geological 
Account  of  the  Volcano,  Svo,  12s.  Gd.  cl. 

Lock’s  Arithmetic  for  Beginners,  Key  to,  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Watson,  12mo, 
Ss.  Gd.  cl. 

Luther’s  Werke,  Vols.  8  and  13,  36m.  50. 

Maclean's  (M.)  Echoes  from  Japan,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  bds. 

McKendrick’s  (J.  G.)  Special  Physiology,  8vo,  24s.  cl. 

Miles’s  (A.  II.)  Aldine  Speaker,  4to,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Miller’s  (II.)  Old  Red  Sandstone,  cheap  edition,  cr.  8vd,  3s.  Gd. 

Milton’s  English  Prose  Writings,  cr.  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  cl.  (Carisbrooke  Library.) 
Munro’s(J.  E.  C.)  Constitution  of  Canada,  Svo,  10s.  cl. 

O’Ccnor’s  (W.  A.)  Essays  in  Literature  and  Ethics,  edited  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Parker's  (J.)  The  People’s  Family  Prayer  Book,  4to,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Peabody’s  (O.  II.)  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines,  royal  Svo,  21s.  cl. 

Pictorial  Africa,  its  Heroes,  Missionaries,  and  Martyrs,  5s.  cl. 
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Pictorial  Sketches  from  Bible  Lands,  illustrated,  4to,  2s.  cl. 

Psalms  in  Greek,  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Rawlinson’s  (G.)  History  of  Phoenicia,  8vo,  21s.  cl. 

Kendall’s  (G.  H.)  Cradle  of  the  Aryans,  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Ropes’s  (A.  K.)  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe,  12mo,  2s.  Cd. 

Sanderson’s  (F.  W.)  Hydrostatics  for  Beginners,  12mo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Sawyer’s  (Sir  J.)  Notcson  Medical  Education,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Shakespeare  (William),  Works  of,  edited  by  H.  Staunton,  Library  Edition, 
G  vols.  8vo,  31s.  Gd.  cl. 

Smith's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Aristotelianism.  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  12mo,  2s  6d.  cl. 
Smith’s  (A.  J.)  Modern  French  Readings,  with  Helps  for  Composition,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  cl. 

Speed’s  (J.  G.)  Education  of  Man,  and  other  Essays,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Spurrell’s  (W.)  Practical  Lessons  in  Welsh,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Thackeray’s  (Rev.  S.  W.)  The  Land  and  the  Community,  3s.  Gd. 

Velazquez’s  (M.)  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Languages, 
royal  8vo,  24s.  cl. 

Webb's  History  of  England  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Whitney’s  (W.  D.)  Century  Dictionary,  Part  1,  folio,  10s.  6d.  cl. 


Note. — We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  until  next  month  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  International  Congress  which  deals  with  Commercial  and 
Technical  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  accorded  the  cross 
and  “  brevet  ”  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  during  several  years  to  the  professors  in  French  Normal 
Seminaries,  who  as  boursiers  have  been  sent  to  this  country 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
visit  English  training  colleges,  and  otherwise  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English  methods  of  instruction. 

Light  is  thrown  on  this  matter  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fitch 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  : — 

“57,014.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  at  all  to  an  educational 
experiment  which  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  French  Government  in 
establishing  bursaries  tenable  abroad  to  pupils  of  higher  primary  schools, 
and  teachers  in  elementary  training  colleges:' — Yes;  I  have  had  special 
reason  to  attend  to  it,  because  the  authorities  of  the  French  Education 
Department  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  for  my  co-operation  in  the  matter, 
and  they  explained  to  me  their  intentions  in  regard  to  these  boursiers. 

“  57,015.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  what  they  arc? 
- — The  plan  was  to  provide  a  sum  by  means  of  which  the  intending  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  principal  normal  colleges  of  Franco  should  be  enabled  to 
come  to  England  for  a  year  to  study  our  language  and  our  methods  of 
instruction. 

“57,016.  Not  merely  to  England,  was  it? — To  England  chiefly.  I 
am  only  concerned  with  that.  I  was  asked,  among  others,  to  help  in 
carrying  this  plan  out,  and  several  of  those  young  men  were  introduced 
to  me.  The  heads  of  some  of  our  principal  training  colleges  were  con¬ 
sulted  to  ask  how  far  these  young  people  could  he  allowed  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  to  share  the  work  of  the  students  ;  and  accordingly  one  went 
to  Glasgow,  one  went  to  Edinburgh,  one  or  two  have  been  to  Battersea, 
one  went  to  Exeter,  and  one  went  to  Cheltenham.  I  have  felt  great 
interest  in  watching  the  careers  of  these  young  men,  whom  I  have 
seen  occasionally  during  their  stay.  They  have  acquired  the  language 
very  rapidly;  those  who  came  to  London  wc  have  had  opportunities 
of  introducing  to  different  lectures,  libraries,  and  societies  ;  and  the 
result  of  it  is  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  these  young  people  have  gone 
hack  to  France  with  a  far  wider  experience  and  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  They  have  expressed  and  the  French  Government  has  also 
expressed  to  me  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the  experiment  in 
preparing  these  young  men  to  become  professors  and  heads  of  normal 
colleges. 

“57,017.  Do  you  think  that  the  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  country? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it  imitated.  Nothing 
impresses  me  more  in  the  training  colleges  than  the  very  limited  intel¬ 
lectual  experience  that  many  of  the  governesses’  college  lecturers  have 
had.  I  have  often  wished  that  their  opportunities  of  knowing  what  is 
being  done  in  good  schools  and  colleges  under  other  conditions  were 
more  numerous.” 


Of  the  Sloyd  students  at  Naas,  this  summer,  the  majority 
were  English.  Ninety-six  students  were  present  at  the  course 
that  ended  on  September  10th,  and  of  these  thirty-four  came 
from  Sweden,  four  from  Norway,  one  from  Iceland,  four  from 
the  United  States,  one  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  Chili,  one 
came  from  Holland,  and  fifty-one  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  were  eighty  applications  from  England  which  could  not 
be  entertained  for  want  of  room  ;  and  the  number  of  applications 
for  next  year  that  have  already  come  to  hand  is  even  greater 
than  this.  The  fifty-one  English  students  were  thus  made  up  :  — 
Nine  were  head  teachers  and  eight  assistant  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  one  was  master  of  method  in  a  training  college, 
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another  was  one  of  H.M.’s  inspectors,  two  were  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  two  were  principals  of  training  colleges,  two 
principals  of  private  schools,  twenty-four  assistants  in  high 
schools,  and  there  were  two  whose  connexion  with  education 
was  less  direct.  Of  the  elementary  teachers,  nearly  all  came 
from  the  London  Board  schools  or  from  Board  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood;  two  came  from  Birmingham,  one  from  Leeds, 
one  from  Torquay,  but  not  one  from  Manchester.  Of  all  our 
School  Boards,  the  London  School  Board  has  for  some  years 
been  most  keenly  impressed  by  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
manual  training  in  schools.  Last  year  Englishwomen  at  Nads 
were  to  Englishmen  as  six  to  one.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
women,  having  so  recently  gained  a  larger  share  in  the  work  of 
education,  feel  a  fresher,  readier  interest  in  educational  problems 
than  men.  But  the  disproportion  gave  rise  in  some  quarters  to 
the  curious  idea  that  Sloyd  was  something  more  fitted  for  women 
than  men.  It  is  therefore  to  he  recorded  with  satisfaction  that 
there  was  amongst  the  English  students  this  summer  a  nearer 
approach  to  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  that  women  were  to 
men  as  three  to  two. 


The  German  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  gives  some 
details  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  students  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  Technische  Ilochschule,  or  “  Technical  University,” 
of  Berlin.  Since  1884  the  palatial  Technische  Ilochschule  of 
Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin — called  the  Berliner  Technische 
Hochschule — has  certainly  given  instruction  to  an  increasing 
number  of  foreign  students,  hut  the  influx  has  not  been  so  very 
extraordinary.  Since  the  winter  term  of  1885,  when  there  were 
only  two  British  subjects  on  the  books,  the  numbers  have  been — ■ 
winter  of  1886,  four ;  summer  of  1887,  five  ;  winter  of  1887,  eight ; 
summer  of  1888,  ten;  winter  of  1888,  eleven;  summer  of  1889, 
thirteen.  Russia  heads  the  list,  having  contributed,  in  1881, 
thirteen  pupils,  and  in  the  last  term,  forty-two.  Norway  comes 
next,  with  twenty-five  last  term.  From  North  America  there 
were  seven.  Then  came  Austria,  South  America,  Servia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Italy,  Roumania,  Spain,  Holland,  Luxembourg, 
and  Greece.  The  number  of  foreign  students  amounted  in 
the  last  term  to  129,  some  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on 
the  books.  This,  compared  with  the  thirty-three  enrolled  in 
1881,  shows  a  good  increase.  From  the  above  official  figures  no 
deductions  of  importance  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  estimation 
shown  by  British  technical  students  for  the  very  excellent 
Technische  Ilochsclmle  of  Berlin. 


The  same  correspondent,  in  criticising  a  book  by  a  German 
schoolmaster,  Herr  H.  Raydt,  who  has  made  a  tour  through 
England,  says  that  in  Germany  the  moral  education  of  the 
children  is  left  to  the  influence  of  homes,  and  the  master  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pupils  except  to  stuff  them  with 
as  much  learning  as  necessary.  That  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  fault 
of  German  education,  both  at  school  and  at  the  University  after¬ 
wards.  The  young  are  stuffed  with  what  learning  they  acquire, 
but  the  master  does  not  “  educate  ”  them — he  does  not  train 
them  to  work  out  things  for  themselves  :  he  does  not  try  to  draw 
from  the  youth  under  his  charge  the  qualities  and  talents  that 
are  in  him.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Germans,  as  a  race,  are 
not  independent.  They  appear  to  be  modest  in  their  conduct, 
but  this  modesty  is  only  the  result  of  their  inability  to  act 
independently,  to  take  a  single  step  proprio  motu.  This  failing 
attends  them  all  through  life;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed 
their  disinclination  to  join  any  enterprise  which  is  not  first 
recommended  by  the  Government,  and  their  inability  to  conduct 
any  public  act  without  a  due  force  of  police.  What  the  school¬ 
boy  has  been  taught  to  be  content  Avith — intellectual  stuffing — 
the  student  of  the  University  demands.  His  “book”  is  his  note¬ 
book,  containing  only  what  he  has  taken  doAvn  in  the  lecture- 
room.  In  his  opinion  the  most  intelligent  of  British  boys  and 
young  men  arc  in  every  respect  better- informed  and  more  useful 
members  of  society  than  those  of  the  same  class  to  be  met  with 
over  there.  Of  the  general  ruck  both  countries  are  much  of  a 
muchness — it  is  about  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 


We  have  before  us  a  Report  on  the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  People’s  Palace,  East  London,  by  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
The  managers  of  the  People’s  Palace  were  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Laurie  at  the  beginning  of  their 
work.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  laboratories  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  of  Cambridge,  and  is  a  most  enthusiastic  chemist. 
He  was  absolutely  free  from  the  effects  of  the  cramming  systems 
associated  Avith  particular  examinations,  and  Avas  therefore  free 
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to  develop  a  really  useful  technical  course  of  training  for  future 
chemists.  The  laboratories  in  the  East  have  grown  under  his 
wise  enthusiasm,  and  a  better  boys’  laboratory  for  a  small  school 
than  that  which  he  arranged  for  forty-eight  students  can  scarcely 
be  devised.  Added  to  that,  there  is  an  advanced  laboratory,  to 
accommodate  eighteen  students,  which  is  to  aid  in  carrying  out  re¬ 
search.  Mr.  Laurie  did  not  develop  his  plans  on  the  knowledge 
he  had  previously  acquired,  hut  set  to  work  to  study  those 
industries  of  the  neighbourhood  involving  chemical  processes : 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  tartaric  and  citric  acid  works,  gas, 
colour,  acetic  acid,  oil  and  soap  works,  breweries,  &c.  Researches 
on  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  carried  out  at  the  People’s 
Palace  at  the  expense  of  the  enthusiastic  pi’ofessor,  particularly 
in  connexion  with  the  preparation  and  properties  of  artists’ 
colours  and  the  nature  of  alloys.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Laurie  is  leaving  the  East  End  to  prosecute  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge.  We  hope  that  the  technical  instruction  in¬ 
troduced  by  him  will  be  conducted  on  his  lines,  and  that  the 
People’s  Palace  will  not  be  turned  into  a  Kensington  Cramming 
School. 


Mrs.  Jessie  Walleb,  nee  Huxley,  contributes  to  The  Nineteenth 
Century  for  October  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  “  Training  of 
Children.”  The  first  part  of  the  article  deals  with  the  nursery 
rather  than  the  schoolroom ;  the  second  part  applies  to  education, 
and  from  this  part  we  make  the  following  quotation: — 

“  At  an  age  of  rapid  growth  a  girl’s  health  is  sometimes  ruined  for  life 
by  the  system  of  brain-forcing  to  which  she  is  subjected.  In  many  cases 
she  has  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  which  is  the  average  number  of 
working  hours  of  a  grown  man.  Examinations  follow  one  after  another  ; 
there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  the  development  of  the  body,  at  the  most  one 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  is  given  up  to  a  mild  walk ;  and  the  continuous 
sitting  in  a  stuffy  room,  stooping  over  books,  narrows  the  chest,  and  spoils 
the  eyesight ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  pale,  anremic  young  lady  emerges 
from  the  schoolroom,  doubtless  stocked  with  knowledge,  but  also  with 
headaches  and  backaches  enough  to  spoil  the  rest  of  her  life. 

‘  ‘  When  one  considers  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  a  girl  of  fourteen 
will  grow,  and  how  much  of  her  forces  must  be  consumed  in  the  mere  act 
of  growing,  surely  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  lighten  her  work  than  to 
increase  it.  Such  a  girl  should  only  bo  allowed  to  work  in  the  mornings, 
when  she  is  freshest,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
open  air  and  development  of  her  body  by  healthy  outdoor  games.  Above 
all,  even  if  she  has  work  in  the  afternoon — and  some  time  must,  I  suppose, 
be  allowed  for  preparation — no  mental  work  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  after  5  p.m.  After  a  long  day  at  school,  many  a  time  does  the 
tired  child  return  with  a  quantity  of  exercises,  &c.,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
morrow,  all  of  which  must  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  brain  to  be  taxed  at  a  time  when 
it  is  fatigued,  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  child  are  at  a  low  ebb.  .  .  . 
Truthfulness,  courage,  and  unselfishness  are  blossoms  of  character 
growing  but  from  small  seeds ;  let  them  be  nourished  in  the  warmth  and 
sunshine  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  watchfully  protected  from  choking 
weeds,  and  at  last  will  come  the  crowning  of  a  fine  character,  without 
which  all  the  book-learning  in  the  world  is  but  a  parrot’s  jargon.” 


The  first  chapter  of  the  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  written  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  published  in  two  vols.  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  gives  an  account  of  his  childhood  and  early  education. 
His  references  to  public  school  education  show  that,  while  he 
fully  appreciated  their  good  features,  he  himself  belonged  to  that 
small  proportion  of  scholars  for  whom  we  claim  special  and 
exceptional  regulations.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  following 
extracts : — 

“  A  public  school  does  form  the  character.  It  takes  a  boy  from  home, 
where  he  is  a  darling,  where  his  folly  is  wit  and  his  obstinacy  spirit,  to  a 
place  where  he  takes  rank  according  to  his  real  power  and  talents.  .  .  . 
This  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge.” 

But,  referring  to  his  life  at  Westminster,  we  find  the  following:— 

“  The  hard  life  of  a  fag — for  in  those  days  it  was  a  hard  life — and  the 
unwholesome  food  disageeed  with  me  so  much  that  (in  the  summer  of 
1804)  my  stepmother,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  insisted  with  my  father 
that  I  should  be  taken  away  and  sent  to  a  private  tutor.  .  .  .  For 

some  months  I  received  lessons  at  Woburn  Abbey  from  Dr.  Cartwright 
[at  that  time  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford],  who  was  a  man 
of  much  learning  and  great  mechanical  ingenuity.  I  acquired  a  taste  for 
Latin  poetry,  which  has  never  left  me.” 


At  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  proposal  to 
formulate  a  scheme  of  studies  and  examinations  on  commercial 
subjects  was  considered,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  University  and  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 


scheme  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proposal.  It  was 
announced  that  evening  classes  for  students  desiring  to  qualify 
themselves  for  commercial  positions  had  been  established  by  the 
Manchester  School  Board,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  highly 
approving  of  the  project,  and  commending  it  to  the  business 
public  of  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  movement 
has  proved  a  complete  success,  for  within  a  few  days  of  the 
opening  the  attendance  was  so  large  that  no  further  admissions 
could  be  made.  It  is  more  than  likely  that,  encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  Manchester  Board  will  open  similar  classes  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  If  not,  why  not  ? 


The  prospectus  of  the  sixty-seventh  session  of  the  Bmkbeck 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  has  just  been  issued.  About  200  classes  meet  weekly  in 
commercial  and  technical  subjects,  mathematics,  natural,  applied, 
and  mental  science,  languages,  history,  literature,  art,  music, 
law,  &e.  Special  classes  are  held  for  the  preparation  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  University,  Civil  Service,  and  other  examinations.  The 
classes  are  open  to  both  sexes.  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany 
will,  in  November  next,  distribute  the  prizes  gained  by  the 
students  during  the  past  session.  On  Wednesday  evenings  the 
usual  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  large  theatre  of  the 
Institution.  Amongst  those  who  are  already  engaged  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Mr.  Samnel  Brandram,  M. 
Max  O’Rell,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  J.  T.  Carrodus,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gane,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Bennet 
Burleigh. 


Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  writes  to  the  Times  .- — “  Your 
Brussels  correspondent,  who  attributes  the  attendance  of  English 
students  at  the  technical  high  schools  (or  polytechnicums)  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  at  that  in  Berlin,  to  the  non-existence 
of  such  institutions  in  this  country,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  for  five  years  areally  splendid  establishment  of  this  character 
has  been  actively  at  work  in  London.  I  refer  to  the  Central 
Institution,  founded  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  in 
Exhibition  Road.  The  equijsment  of  this  establishment  for 
mechanical  engineering  and  for  electrical  engineering  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Technical  High  School  in  Berlin,  though  in  some 
other  departments  it  is  necessarily  not  equal.  The  cost  of  the 
Central  Institution,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  in  this  country 
to  a  true  polytechnic,  was,  however,  only  £90,000,  whilst  that  at 
Berlin  cost  over  £600,000.  I  may  add  that  that  other  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  from  which  I  write,  and  which  has  been  open 
somewhat  longer,  cost  about  £35,000  only ;  but  yet  it  can,  in  the 
departments  mentioned,  show  educational  results  that  will  not 
compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  Berlin  Technical  High 
School.  Yet  the  entire  building  at  Finsbury  could  be  contained 
within  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palatial  establishment  at  Berlin.” 


Tiie  numbers  at  Bedford  Grammar  School  having  increased 
from  500  to  800  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Governors  determined 
to  erect  new  buildings  on  a  new  site.  The  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  and  include  a  large  hall  100 
feet  by  50  feet,  forming  with  a  cloister  a  facade  on  the  north, 
while  the  south  front  and  also  the  east  and  west  wings  are 
occupied  by  class-rooms.  The  first  sod  was  turned  by  the  Mayor 
of  Bedford  in  August.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made,  and 
already  the  building  appears  above  the  ground. 


The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  a  public  meeting  held  on 
October  4th  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  aid  of  the  Homes  for  Orphan 
Girls  at  West  Square  (Southwark),  Gravesend,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  Newton  Abbott.  Miss  Sharman,  who  established  the  homes, 
read  the  report,  which  stated  that  during  the  year  the  number 
of  children,  who  were  either  destitute  or  orphans,  had  increased 
from  280  to  300,  while  there  were  always  some  of  the  old  girls, 
who,  failing  in  health,  or  having  no  relatives,  came  to  the  homes 
for  assistance.  The  children  were  trained  up  as  servants. 


Me.  F.  L.  Goldsmid  (says  the  Bombay  Gazette)  has  matured 
his  scheme  for  the  education  of  Mahommedan  boys  in  England, 
and  will  proceed  to  England  next  May  with  a  number  of  Indian 
boys,  described  as  “scions  of  the  Mahommedan  aristocracy.” 
The  schools  chosen  for  the  experiment  are  Harrow,  Clifton, 
and  Tonbridge,  the  headmasters  of  each  of  these  schools  having 
undertaken  that  the  boys  shall  be  educated  without  any  attempt 
at  proselytizing.  The  two  former  schools  have  already  distin- 
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guished  themselves  for  tlieir  religious  toleration,  and  have  each 
a  house  for  Jewish  boys.  At  Sherborne  School  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  two  young  Mahommedan  princes. 

Besides  the  usual  evening  lectures  at  King’s  College  this 
winter,  there  will  be  workshop  evening  classes  for  practical 
instruction  in  wood  and  iron  work.  The  course  includes  car¬ 
pentry,  turning,  smith  work,  for  which  two  forges  are  provided, 
and  casting  in  brass  and  iron  in  a  well-furnished  foundry.  The 
classes  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  skilled  workmen. 


“  An  Old  Ebley  Boy  ”  writes  to  the  Daily  News  : — “  Sherborne 
is  not  the  only  school  that  has  provided  ‘tiny  patches  of  land’ 
for  schoolboys.  The  British  Schools,  Ebley,  Stroud,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  has,  or  had,  a  number  of  small  allotments  (about  twenty,  I 
believe)  of  from  two  to  two-and-a-lialf  perches  each,  which  Avere 
let  out  to  the  same  number  of  boys  rent  free.  I  was  a  boy  there 
from  1852  to  1859,  and  the  last  two  years  had  the  honour  to  hold 
one  of  these  small  estates.  The  schools  were  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  new  schoolrooms  being  opened  in  1840, 
and  I  belieAre  the  allotments  were  provided  at  the  same  time  or 
very  shortly  afterwards.” 


Tiie  first  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Literary  Society  for  London  Teachers  was  held  on  Saturday,  the 
12th  inst.,  in  the  St.  Clement  Danes  School,  Strand,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Smith  occupying  the  chair.  A  letter  Avas  read  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspector,  Mr.  J.  G.  Pitch,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  hearing 
that  such  a  Society  Avas  in  course  of  formation.  Letters  from 
several  teachers  were  also  read,  giving  as  cause  of  absence  the 
annual  meeting  that  afternoon  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  Teachers’ 
Association.  Mr.  W.  R.  Richmond  having  explained  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  Society,  a  general  discussion  took  place. 
Mr.  Rogers  suggested  that  some  pi-ominent  men  in  literature  or 
politics  be  invited  to  give  lectures  during  the  winter  session  in 
connexion  Avitli  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  meeting  terminated 
Avith  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  to  the  managers  of  the 
St.  Clement  Danes  School  for  the  use  of  the  room.  It  Avas 
decided  to  hold  a  second  meeting  on  Monday,  the  28tli  inst.,  at 
7  p.m.,  in  St.  John’s  Schools,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


The  late  Alderman  George,  of  Leeds,  has  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  £10,000  to  the  Yorkshire  College. 


It  is  reported  from  Japan  that  Viscount  Ennomoto,  the  new 
Minister  of  Education,  is  devoting  special  attention  upon  the 
introduction  of  technical  education  into  the  primary  schools  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  he  has  turned  to  Italy  as  a  model.  His 
scheme  is  to  include  technical  education  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  to  give  children  technical  training  from 
the  first. 


London  University  degrees  A\rere  thrown  open  to  women  ten 
years  ago,  and  now  there  are  seven  lady  Masters  of  Arts,  147 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  tAvo  Doctors  of  Science,  twenty-one  Bachelors 
of  Science,  and  eight  ladies  holding  medical  and  surgical  degrees. 
The  number  who  graduated  last  year  alone  was  thirty-two.  At 
Cambridge  there  were  forty-two.  The  total  for  the  twelve 
months  at  Dublin,  Victoria,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge 
Avas  109. 


The  professors  appointed  for  the  purpose  met  at  the  City 
School  on  October  19tli  to  consider  the  applications  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  vacant  headmastership  of  this  institution.  After 
carefully  studying  the  testimonials  of  the  gentlemen  seeking  the 
position,  the  professors  selected  from  the  candidates  several  who 
have  been  requested  to  attend  personally  at  the  school.  From 
amongst  these  the  professors  wrill  in  all  probability  select  three 
for  nomination  to  the  committee.  The  final  choice  will  then  be 
made.  The  City  Press  is  informed  that,  for  the  vacant  junior 
mastership,  the  committee  have  received  no  fewer  than  214  appli¬ 
cations,  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  which  are  from  gentlemen  avIio 
possess  a  University  degree,  and  are  otherwise  specially  qualified. 
With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  candidates  are  gentlemen  at 
present  filling  responsible  posts  in  connexion  with  other  schools. 


The  Report  on  certain  points  connected  Avith  Scotch  educa¬ 
tion,  which  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  presented  a  short  time  ago 


to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  contains  several  suggestions 
of  value  to  English  educationalists.  Mr.  Smith  shows  that  the 
causes  which  liax^e  made  the  Scotch  Technical  Education  Act  of 
1887  a  dead  letter  up  to  the  present  do  not  operate  to  the  same 
extent  in  England.  It  seems  that,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  larger 
Scotch  towns  and  School  Boards,  the  technical  instruction  con- 
templated  by  the  Act  can  be  obtained  more  expeditiously  and 
economically  by  using  the  poAvers  conferred  by  the  earlier  Act 
of  1878,  and  co-operating  with  existing  institutions  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  technical  knoAvledge  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  smaller 
toAvns  and  rural  districts,  Avhere  such  co-operation  is  impossible, 
the  need  for  such  knoAvledge  is  only  slightly  felt  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the  training  of 
teachers,  testimony  seems  unanimous  to  the  success  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Normal  School  Avith  the  University  curriculum. 
The  students  are  day-students,  and  may  attend  lectures  at  the 
University  instead  of  some  of  the  classes  at  the  Normal  School : 
“  the  broadening  result  of  a  Avider  intercourse  with  candidates 
for  other  professions  is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  exactitude 
and  proficiency  in  the  special  subjects  which  are  taught  at  the 
Normal  School,'’  as  the  University  students  invariably  head  the 
list  in  the  training  college  examinations.  We  can  only  hope 
that  such  a  plan  Avill  soon  be  tried  in  our  less-favoured  country. 


The  Calendar  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales  for 
the  year  1889-90  records  sex^eral  fresh  departures  taken  during 
the  past  year  by  this  vigorous,  young  institution.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  Welsh,  and  the  impetus 
thus  appropriately  given  to  Celtic  study  at  Baugor.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  is  the  erection  and  inauguration  of  a 
new  hall  of  residence  for  women  students,  providing  accom¬ 
modation  for  thirty  persons.  _ 

An  ex'ent  of  considerable  significance  in  relation  to  the 
“  University  for  London  ”  question  has  just  “  come  off  ”  at 
Birmingham,  in  the  shape  of  a  Conference  of  the  Principals  and 
other  representatives  of  the  leading  University  colleges  of 
England  and  Wales,  Avho  met  at  the  Mason  Science  College  to 
discuss  the  bearing  upon  those  colleges  of  the  report  of  the 
recent  Royal  Commission,  so  often  referred  to  in  these  columns. 
The  proceedings  were  private  ;  but  according  to  the  local  press, 
which  seems  to  have  obtained  some  notes  of  what  went  on, 
various  projects  Averc  considered,  Avith  a  vieAV,  we  suppose,  to 
action,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  said  Report  be  adopted  by 
the  existing  University  of  London ;  and  the  general  feeling 
appears  to  have  been  that  under  those  circumstances  the  best 
remedy  Avould  be  found  in  a  federation  of  the  colleges  into  a 
Provincial  University  under  a  single  charter,  rather  than  a 
multiplication  of  small  local  Universities.  But  Avith  reference 
to  the  immediate  crisis,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
protesting  strongly  against  the  remodelling  of  the  present 
University  (as  recommended  by  the  Commission),  on  the  ground 
that  such  procedure  wrould  “invade  the  vested  rights”  of  the 
provincial  colleges,  and  would,  “  by  placing  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  as  compared  Avitli  the  metropolitan  colleges,  operate 
seriously  against  their  future  progress  and  development.”  It 
was  further  resol  v'ecl  to  appoint  a  committee  to  request  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  receive  a  deputation  on  behalf 
of  the  colleges,  and,  if  lie  agrees,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
interview.  The  University  of  London  is  thus  placed  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  position  :  if  it  adopts  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
it  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  large  and  vigorous  family  of 
provincial  colleges ;  if  it  does  not,  then  University  and  King’s 
Colleges  will  pretty  certainly  go.  But,  as  Ave  gather  from  recent 
proceedings  that  the  latter  colleges  Avill  not  be  satisfied  in  either 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  is  the  less  of  the  tAvo  evils. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10274.  (Rev.  Robert  Harley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.) — “The  members  of  a 
board  were  each  of  them  either  bondholders  or  shareholders,  but  not  both  ; 
and  the  bondholders,  as  it  happened,  were  all  on  the  board.  What  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn  ?  ”  (Venn,  Mind ,  vol.  i.,  p.  487.)  ShoAv  (1)  that  the 
conclusion,  “  No  shareholders  are  bondholders,”  can  be  drawn  from  part 
of  the  premise,  and  (2)  give  all  the  conclusion. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

This  question  was  originally  proposed  in  a  Loudon  Unwersity  Exami¬ 
nation,  eighteen  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Venn,  Avho  intended  it  to  be  answered 
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by  the  aid  of  the  symbolic  method  described  by  Jevons  in  his  Lessons  on 
Logic.  It  affords  a  good  illustration  of  that  method.  The  proposer,  in 
a  paper  on  Boole’s  Logical  System ,  mentions  [Mind,  vol.  i.,  p.  487)  that 
when  it  was  first  given  in  examination  and  lecture  rooms,  to  some  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  as  a  problem  in  ordinary  logic,  it  was  answered  by  at 
most  five  or  six  of  them;  but  that,  when  it  was  afterwards  set  as  an 
example  on  Boole’s  method,  to  a  small  class  who  had  attended  a  few 
lectures  on  symbolic  logic,  it  was  readily  answered  by  half  or  more  of 
their  number.  He  adds  in  a  footnote, — “The  conclusion  wanted  is,  ‘  No 
shareholders  are  bondholders.’  Now  nothing  can  look  simpler  than  the 
following  reasoning  when  stated : — ‘  There  can  be  no  bondholders  who  are 
shareholders,  for  if  there  were  they  must  be  either  on  the  board  or  off  it. 
But  they  are  not  on  it,  by  the  first  of  the  given  statements ;  nor  off  it, 
by  the  second.’  Yet,  from  want  of  any  clue  what  to  look  for,  almost  every 
one,  as  above  mentioned,  failed  to  hit  on  so  apparently  obvious  a  solution .” 
The  little  problem  has  been  noted  by  Jevons  in  his  Principles  of  Science 
(pp.  90-1,  second  edition),  by  Macfarlane  in  his  Algebra  of  Logic 
(pp.  140-1),  and  by  others.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10205.  (F.  A.  Tarleton,  LL.D.) — A  billiard  player  plays  full,  with 
a  strong  top  twist,  against  a  ball  touching  a  cushion,  which  makes  a  small 
angle  with  the  line  of  direction  of  his  blow  ;  find  an  expression  for  the 
greatest  distance  of  the  striker’s  ball  from  the  cushion,  after  hitting  it, 
and  show  that  approximately  the  ball  runs  along  the  cushion. 


Solution  by  Benjamin  Williamson,  M.A. 


Let  A  be  the  angle  that  the  cushion  makes  with  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  striker’s  ball,  V  the  velocity  of  its  centre  when  it  im¬ 
pinges  against  the  other  ball,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  same  point  after  the 


collision ;  then  v  —  V 


cos2  A  —  d 


where  e'  is  the  coefficient  of  restitution 


for  the  two  balls. 


1  +  cos2  A’ 

After  this  collision  the  striker’s  bail  runs  on  and  hits 


the  cushion  with  a  velocity  v  and  rebounds,  its  velocities  ?q  and  i\  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  cushion  being  given  by  the  equations  ut=v  cos  A, 
t’j  =  ev  sin  A,  where  e  is  the  coefficient  of  restitution  for  the  cushion. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.]  - 


10220.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — A  circle  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  its  centre  on  the  directrix  of  a  given  parabola  and  diameter 
equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  centre  ;  prove  that  three  of  the  common 
tangents  to  this  circle  and  the  parabola  will  form  an  equilateral  triangle ; 
and  the  centres  of  the  escribed  circles  of  any  such  equilateral  triangle  lie 

on  the  cubic  y2  (3.r  +  7 a)  +  4«2  (3a— x)  =  0. 


Solution  by  G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  andothers. 

The  tangent  at  L  to  the  circumcirclc  is  clearly  one  common  tangent. 
Let  PN  and  VQ  be  two  others  and  join  as  in  Fig.  Then 
Z  WTQ  =  PVQ  =  HSK  =  IITK  =  ^PTQ ; 


and  the  limit  of  (1/2")  { (2’*~ 1  —  1 )  tt+c}  for  n  =  co  is  \tt,  &c. 

[The  place  of  the  limiting  square  cannot  easily  be  assigned  ,  we  may, 
however,  observe  that  there  are  two  limiting  squares,  the  vertices  of  which 
form  the  vertices  of  a  regular  octagon.  The  extension  of  the  problem  to 
inscribed  polygons  is  evident.] 


10188.  (Professor  Neurerg.) — Un  angle  de  grandeur  constante  tourne 
autour  do  son  sommet  A  ;  ses  cotes  rencontrent  deux  axes  fixes  OX,  OY 
en  B,  C.  Trouver  (1°)  l’enveloppe  de  BC,  et  celles  des  hauteurs  BB',  CO' ; 
(2°)  les  lieux  decrits  par  les  pieds  A',  B\  C'  des  hauteurs  et  par  1’ ortho¬ 
centre  H. 


Solution  by  E.  INI  .  Langley,  M.A. 

Since  triangles  ABB',  ACC' are  of  con¬ 
stant  species,  B',  C'  describe  straight 
lines,  and  BB',  CC'  envelope  parabolas. 

Draw  AD,  AE  perpendicular  to  OX 
OY.  Then,  because  A,  D,  B,  A'  are 
oncyclic,  Z  BA'D  =  BAD. 

Similarly  Z  CA'E  =  CAE, 

.-.  Z  BA'D  +  CA'E  +  BAC  +  XOY 
=  DAE  +  XOY  =  2  rt.  Z ’s, 
ZDA'E  =  BAC  +  XOY  ; 
hence  A'  describes  a  circle,  and 
BC  envelopes  a  central  conic  with  A 
for  one  focus.  [See  Vuibert’s  Questions 
de  Mathematiques,  pp.  89-91.] 


10208,  (J.  J.  Barniville.) — Inscribe  in  a  quadrant  a  square  having 
two  angles  on  the  circumference. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  D.  T.  Griffiths  ;  and  others. 


Let  AOB  be  the  quadrant ;  draw  the  square 
OACB  ;  bisect  AC  in  D;  joinOD,  cutting  the 
circumference  in  E  ;  join  OC  and  draw  EF 
parallel  to  OC,  meeting  OA  in  F  ;  then  the  square 
drawn  on  EF  towards  OC  will  be  the  square 
required.  For,  if  Z  FOE  =  9  and  OE  =  a, 
sin  9  =  1/5*,  therefore  cost?  =  2/5*, 

sin  FEO  =  1/(10)*  and  FE  =  2*rt/5*, 
therefore  OF  =  aj  5*. 

If  FK  be  perpendicular  to  OC, 

FK  =  OF/2*  =  «/( 10)*  =  *FE. 


R 


therefore  WTQ  =  L7r,  and  therefore  PVQ  =  l-tt.  Similarly,  VQ  and 
the  other  direct  common  tangent  are  inclined  at  angle  l-tt. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  - 

10270.  (The  Editor.) — If  the  mid-points  of  the  arcs  cut  off  by  the 
sides  of  a  convex  quadrilateral  in  a  circle  be  joined  so  as  to  form  a  second 
quadrilateral,  and  a  third  be  similarly  formed  from  the  second,  and  so  on, 
find  the  ultimate  form  towards  which  these  quadrilaterals  tend. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  Professor  Schoute  ;  and  others. 

As  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  greater  than  the  less,  and 
less  than  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  process  is  a  nivellating  one  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  limit  of  the  quadrilateral  is  a  square.  Indeed,  when  the  initial 
arcs  are  a,  p,  y,  5,  aud  e  represents  successively  a  +  /3,  P+y,  7+8,  5  + a, 
^he  four  arcs  are,  after  the  first,  third,  fifth,  2n  —  1th  divisions, 

h>  i(w  +  «),  iM3jr  +  e)>  (V2")  {(2,i-1-l)7T  +  e}, 


10290.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soient  ABC  un  triangle  rectangle  en 
A,  All  la  hauteur  issue  de  A,  HK  la  perpendiculaire  abaissee  de  II  sur 

AB.  CK  coupe  AH  en  I.  Demon trer  que  la  perpendiculaire  abaissee  de 
I  sur  AC  coupe  ce  cote  au  meme  point  que  la  symediane  issue  de  B. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  IZ  be  the  perpendicular  on 

AC,  and  E  the  middle  point  of 
AC.  If  ZBA  =  a  and  EBA  =  0, 
we  have  to  show  that  a  +  P  =  B. 

Now  AH  =  a  sinB  cos  B, 

AK  =  a  sin2  B  cos  B, 

IZ/ZC  =  sin  B  cos  B. 

But  IZ/AZ  =  tanB, 

therefore  AZ  =  a  cos2  B  sin  B  /  (1  +  cos2  B), 

therefore  tan  a  =  sin  B  cos  B  /  (1  +  cos2  B). 

And  tan  p  =  J  sin  B  sec  B,  therefore  tan  (a  +  p)  =  tan  B. 


10245.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — Prove  that  the  distance  between  the  ortho¬ 
centre  of  a  triangle  and  the  centre  of  the  circumscribed  circle  is,  in  terms 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 

(«2  («2-i2)(«2-c2)  +  J2  (b"  —  c~) (b~  —  ft2)  +  c2  (c2 -  c2) (c2 -  L-) }  /  (4  A  )2. 

Solution  by  R.  H.  Whapiiam,  B.  A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

If  O  be  the  circumcentre  and  P  the  orthocentre,  we  have 
OP2=  R2  (1-8  cos  A  cos  B  cos  C) 

=  R2  {«G  +  +  cG  -  rt4  (b-  +  c-)  —  bA  (c-  +  rt2)  —  c4  (rt2  +  b-)  +  3«24?c2}/«2A2e2 

=  {  «2  (rt2  -  £2)  («2  -  c\ + . . . }  /  (4  A  )2. 
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10233.  (Professor  Moreau.) — On  donne  trois  points  fixes  A,  B,  0. 
Le  point  0  est  le  centre  d’un  cercle  de  rayon  variable.  Par  les  points  A, 
B,  on  mene  des  tangentes  AM,  AM',  BN,  BN'  au  cercle  variable ;  on 
joint  les  milieux  P,  P'  de  AM,  AM',  et  les  milieux  Q,  Q'  de  BN,  BN'. 
Lieu  du  point  d’intersection  des  deux  droites  PP'  et  QQ'. 


Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A. ;  J.  C.  Horobin,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

If  ON  be  the  perpendicular  on  A'B',  then,  since  OAN  =  —  B,  we 

have  a  =  OA'  =  R  cos  A,  and  7'  =  ON  =  OA'  sin  OAN  =  R  cos  A  cos  B. 
whence,  &c. 


Solution  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Schoute  ; 

R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

Le  point  d’intersection  S  de 
MM'  et  NN'  etant  le  pole  de  AB 
par  rapport  au  cercle  (O),  le  lieu 
de  S  est  la  perpendiculaire  abaissee 
de  0  sur  AB.  Maisle  point  R  en 
question  est  le  milieu  du  segment 
ST,  oil  T  est  le  point  de  rencontre 
fixe  des  perpendiculaires  AT  et  BT 
sur  AO  et  BO.  Done  R  parcourt 
la  droite,  qui  bisseete  perpendieu- 
lairement  la  droite  AB. 


T 


8951.  (W.J.  C.  Sharp.) — If  n  be  any  whole  number,  which  is  not 
a  multiple  of  5,  show  that 

(1)  xin  4-  x3n  +  x2n  4  x“  +  1  is  divisible  by  x 4  +  x3  +  x2  +  x  +  1, 

(2)  x*n  +  x3n  +  x2n  +  xn  +  1  ,,  x*  —  x3 +  x2—x  +  1,  if  m  be  even, 

(3)  xin  —  x?a  4  xiu  —  xn  +  1  ,,  xi~x3  +  x2—x  +  \,  if  n  be  odd. 


Solution  by  Professor  Lampe. 

Let  n  and  p  be  relative  prime  numbers,  then  we  have,  identically, 

==  (a;i')"-l  =  xn»  -  1  =  (af«  fi>— i)  +  a;»(i>-2)  +  ...  +rr«+  1)(.t"-1) 
=  +a?p(»*-2)  +  ...  +xp  +  l)(a;P—  1), 


or  dividing  by  x  —  1, 

(a;»(p-i) +  £>*  (p-2)  +  ...  +xn  +  l)(.rH_1  +  xn~2  4-  ...  +  x  +  1) 

=  (a.-p(“-i)  +  a;p(»-2)  +  ...  +  x‘>+  1)(*p_1  +  x’'~2  +  ...  +  x+  1). 

As  no  root  of  —  =  0  coincides  with  a  root  of  — — ^  =  0,  jt?and  n  being 
a:  —  1  x—\ 

relative  prime  numbers,  all  linear  factors  of  xi'~x  4-  a''-2  +  ...  +  x  +  1  must 
divide  ar’KE-i)  +  a;»(p-2)  +  ...  +xn  +  1,  that  is  to  say, 

x“ (p - 1 1  +xn (p-2)  +  1  is  divisible  by  H'-1  +  x>‘~2  +  ...  +a-+  1. 

Similarly  for  the  other  two  cases. 


10092.  (H.  TV.  Segar.) — Three  ellipses  A,  B,  C  are  similar,  and 
similarly  situated.  A,  B  are  also  concentric.  C  cuts  A  in  P,  Q;  and 
B  in  R,  S.  Show  that  PQ,  RS  intercept,  on  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  conics,  a  constant  length. 

Solution  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A. ;  H.  W.  Segar;  and  others. 

Let  Ci,  Cj  be  the  centres  of  the 
conics.  Let  Cb  C.2  intersect  the 
conics  in  points  Pb  P0,  P3,  and  the 
lines  PQ,  RS  in  V„  V2.  Then  PQ, 

RS  are  both  conjugate  to  C1(  C2. 

Let  CiD  be  the  semi-conjugate 
diameter  to  C,P2  in  the  ellipse  A. 

Then  we  have 

RV22  ;  C2P12-C2Y22  =  CD2  ;  CP2, 
and  PVj2  :  C2P,2-C2Vl2=CD2  :  CP2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10070.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  circumscribed  to  a  given  ollipse. 

Solution  by  TV.  S.  Foster,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  ( xy )  be  the  centre  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  p  the  length  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  centre  on  the  sides  <£,  <p  +  §  rr,  <p  +  ax,  the  angles 
which  these  lines  make  with  the  axis  of  x,  then  if  the  triangle  circum¬ 
scribes  the  ellipse  b2x2  4-  aP-y-  =  a-b-, 

(x  cos  cf>  +  y  sin  cf>  —p)2  =  a2  cos2  <p  +  b2  sin2 

{ x  cos  (<p  +  fir)  4-  y  sin  (<f)  4  fir)  —  p}2  =  a 2  cos2  (ip  4  |jt)  +  b2  sin2  (</>  +  §71-), 

•[a; cos  (<p  +  |jt)  +  y  sin  (</>  4  a*-)  —  })}2  =  a2  cos2  (<p  4  Air)  +  b2  sin2  (cf>  4  Itt), 
adding  these,  p-  =  .)  (a-  +  b2  —  x2  —  y°) . 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10260.  (Professor  Lemaire.) — On  donne  un  triangle  ABC,  inscrit 
dans  un  cercle  de  rayon  B,  etl’on  joint  deux  a  deux  les  milieux  A',  B',  C' 
des  cotes  BC,  CA,  AB.  Si  a,  0,  7  designent  les  distances  du  centre  O 
aux  cotes  du  triangle  ABC,  et  a',  /8',  7'  les  distances  analogues  relatives 
au  triangle  A'B'C',  on  a  R3  =  a:fl'2y2ia,'&'y'. 


10131  &  10167.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.)^ — Find  the  relation 
that  must  subsist  among  the  coefficients  of  the  cubic  x3  f  ax2  +  bx  f  c  —  0 
in  order  that  it  may  be  solvable  by  a  simple  quadratic  method. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  A.  Gordon  ;  and  others. 

The  equation  x3  +  ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0  can  be  depressed  to  a  quadratic  by 
factorising,  if  (i.)  a  —  c/b,  i.e.,  ab  —  c  =  0  ;  or,  if  (ii.)-  d  =  bja,  i.e., 
ac3  —  b 3  =  0.  The  condition  is,  therefore,  a4bc  —  a3c2—  ab*  +  b3c  =  0,  which, 
if  a  =  c  =  p,  b  —  q,  becomes  ( q  —  1)  (^;4  —  q3)  =  0. 


10063.  (Professor  Morel.) — Dans  un  triangle  ABC  dont  les  cotes 
sont  en  progression  arithmetique,  demontrer  que  le  plus  grand  angle  A  est 
lid  au  plus  petit  angle  C  par  la  relation 

4  (1  —  cos  A)  (1  -  cos  C)  =  cos  A  +  cos  C. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  and  others. 

Let  a  —  c  +  2d,  b  =  c  +  d ;  then 

1  —  cos  A  =  (c  +  3d)/2c;  1-cosC  =  (c-d)j2  (c  +  2d), 
and  cos  A  +  cos  C  =  (a  +  c)  (b  +  a  —  e)  (b  +  c—  a)  j2abc 

=  (c~ d)  (c+  3d)/c  (c  +  2d)  ;  whence  the  result. 


10169.  (R.  II.  TV.  Whapham,  B.A.) — If  the  area  of  tho  triangle 
whose  base  is  the  polar  of  its  vertex  with  respect  to  the  ellipse 
b2x2  +  a2y2  =  a2b2  is  constant  and  equal  to  k  .ab;  prove  that  the  locus  of 
the  vertex  is  [x2la2+y2/b2—l)3  =  k2  [x2ja:  +  y2/b2)2. 

Solution  by  TV.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  ;  TV.  II.  Rees;  and  others. 

If  O  be  the  pole  (/,  m)  and  OP,  OQ  bo  the  tangents,  we  know  the 
AO  PQ  =  (bH2  +  a2m2-a2b2) f  /  (b2l2  +  a2m2)  =  k  ab ; 
hence,  for  locus  of  l,  m,  we  have 

(b2P  +  a2m2  -  a2b2)3  =  k2a2b2  [b2l2  +  a2m2)2  ; 
thus  the  locus  of  pole  is  as  stated  in  tho  question. 


10094.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.) — La  somme  des  n2  termes  des  n 
progressions  arithmetiques  1,  3,  5...,  1,  5,  9...,  1,  7,  13...,  &c.,  eom- 
posees  chacune  de  n  termes,  est  exprimee  par  un  nombre  triangulaire. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  and  others. 

There  are  n  terms  in  each  series,  and  thus  n2  terms  in  all ;  and  the 
sums  of  the  separate  series,  in  order,  are  n2,  n  (2 n—  1),  n  (3m  —  2),  ...  to  n 
terms ;  therefore 

2  =  n2  (1  +  2  +  ...  to  n  terms)  —  n  (1  f  2  +  ...  to  n  —  1  terms) 

=  \n2.n  ( n  4  1)  —  \n2  (»  -  1)  =  ^m2  (h24-  1), 
a  triangular  numher. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10340.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — On  a  circle  2r  points  are  set  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another.  How  many  distinct  coloured  patterns  can 
be  formed  when  one  moiety  of  the  points  are  coloured  blue  and  the  other 
moiety  red  ?  [Prof.  Sylvester  remarks  that  a  problem  in  intercalations 
of  which  the  above  presents  an  image  of  the  simplest  case  occurs  in  his 
treatment  of  two  Binary  Quantics  according  to  Hilbert’s  method.] 

— 341.  (Professor  TVolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — The  curve 
(y2  4  4 ax— 4a2)2  =  64 a  ( x  +  2a) (x2 4- y2), 
is  of  the  fourth  degree  and  sixth  class,  and  has  throe  nodes  lx  =  —a,  y=  0 ; 
x  =  — 6 a,  y2  +  100«2=0) ;  hence  Pliieker’s  equations  give  us  six  inflexions 
and  four  bitangents  (no  cusp)  ;  investigate  the  position  and  nature  of 
these.  [ xPtiy  =  0  gives  (.r-2ff)4  =  0,  or  meets  the  curve  in  four  coinci¬ 
dent  points;  such  a  point  is  equivalent  to  two  inflexions  and  one  bitan¬ 
gent  ;  a  =  0  gives  a  similar  point  at  infinity,  and  x  +  2a  =  0  lias  real 
double  contact  when  y2  =  12«2.] 

— 342.  (Professor  Nash,  M.A.) — A  variable  circle  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  A  on  a  conic,  and  meets  the  conic  again  in  B,  C,  D  ;  the  Simson- 
line  of  A  with  respect  to  the  triangle  BCD  passes  through  a  point  whose 
position  is  independent  of  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  circle.  This 
point  lies  on  the  diameter  t  hrough  the  image  of  A  with  respect  to  tho 
axis  ;  in  tho  rectangular  hyp  arbola  it  coincides  with  the  centre. 

— 343.  (Professor  Schoi  te.)— In  a  plane  a  triangle  ABC  and  two 
points  D,  E  arc  given.  Thrt  ugh  D  and  E  we  describe  three  conics  ;  of 
those  conics  the  first  passes  t!  rough  A  and  touches  BC  in  B,  the  second 
passes  through  B  and  touches  CA  in  C,  the  third  passes  through  C  and 
touches  AB  in  A.  Show  thai  these  conics  pass  through  a  third  point  F. 
When  the  order  of  vertices  A  BC  is  changed  in  CBA,  we  obtain  three  new 
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conics  through.  I)  and  E  that  pass  through  a  new  third  point  F'.  Show 
that  F  and  F'  arc  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  ABC,  when  this 
relation  holds  between  D  and  E.  In  the  plane  the  triplets  D,  E,  F  (and 
also  the  triplets  D,  E,  F')  form  a  cubic  involution  of  the  second  rank,  as 
the  third  point  of  either  triplet  is  determined  unequivocally  when  the 
other  two  are  given.  Only  when  D  and  E  coincide,  to  every  direction  of 
the  line  DE  of  coincidence  corresponds  a  point  F  (and  a  point  F'),  and  in 
this  manner  to  any  point  of  coincidence  corresponds  a  locus  of  points  F 
(and  a  locus  of  points  F'.)  .  Show  that  the  locus  of  points  F  (F'),  is  the 
unicursal  cubic  with  the  double  point  in  the  point  of  coincidence,  that 
touches  the  sides  of  ABC  in  the  vertices  in  the  manner  of  the  three  conics, 
that  have  led  to  the  point  F'  (F) . 

10344.  (Professor  Moiiel.)— Si  a  est  un  nombre  impair  premier  avec 
3  et  5,  (a'2  — 1)(«4  —  16)  [«2-  (2 «+  l)2]2  est  divisible  par  23040. 

— 345.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Une  ellipse  etant  rapportee  a 
ses  axes,  demontrer  que  les  coordonnees  d’un  point  quelconque  de  la 
normale  ii  1’ ellipse,  en  un  point  dont  les  coordonnees  sont  a  cos  <f>,  b  sin  <p, 
peuvent  etre  representees  (A  etant  parametre  variable)  par  les  formules 

_c2  co3<f>  sin  A  sin  £  (A+  (p) _ c2  sin  <p  cos  A  cos  J  (A  +  cp) 

a  ’  cos  ^  (a  —  <p)  ’  a  ’  cos^(\— <p) 

— 346.  (Professor  Neueeug.) — Etant  donnees  deux  ellipses  concentri- 
ques  et  homothetiques,  on  mene  en  un  point  quelconque  M  de  1’ ellipse 
interieure  la  normale  qui  rencontre  les  axes  en  P,  Q, ;  la  tangente  en  M 
rencontre  l’cllipse  extericure  en  It,  S.  Demontrer  que  les  angles  BPS, 
EQS  sont  constants. 

—347.  (Professor  Gob.) — Soit  n  le  point  de  Brocard  du  triangle 
ABC,  tel  que  les  angles  flAB,  nBC,  flCA  sont  egaux.  On  mono  par  n 
les  droites  XlM,  flN,  nP  respectivemcnt  paralleles  a  BC,  CA,  AB  et 
limitees  en  M,  N,  P  a  CA,  AB,  BC.  Demontrer  que  n  est  un  foyer  de 
l’ellipse  qui  touche  les  cotes  du  triangle  MNP  en  leurs  milieux. 

—  348.  (Professor  Deprez.)— On  coupe  un  ellipsoide  par  un  plan  P. 
Trouver  le  plus  grand  parallelipipede  inscrit  dans  l’un  des  segments  de 
P ellipsoide  limite  par  P.  Lorsque  P  est  a  une  distance  constante  du 
centre,  quelle  est  l’enveloppe  de  la  face  opposee  du  parallelipipede. 

— 349.  (Professor  Haim.) — Etant  donne  un  triangle  equilateral  ABC, 
si  M,  N,  P  sont  les  symetriques  d’un  point  quelconque  L  par  rapport  aux 
trois  cotes,  demontrer  que  les  droites  AM,  BN,  CP  se  rencontrent  en  un 
mcme  point. 

— 350.  (Professo  r  Sollertinski.) — Une  circonference  A,  passant  par 
le  centre  0  d’une  autre  circonference  A',  coupe  cellc-ci  en  A,  B.  Une 
corde  AM  de  A'  rencontre  A  en  M'.  Demontrer  que  BM'  =  MM'  De 
cette  remarque,  deduire  une  solution  du  problemc  suivant : — Deux  points 
A,  B  etant  donnes  sur  une  circonference  A,  trouver  sur  A  un  point  M, 
tel  que  MA  +  MB  soit  egale  a  une  longueur  donnee  27*. 

— 351.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.) — -An  infinite 
number  of  lines  are  drawn  in  a  plane  at  random  except  in  so  far  that  they 
make  with  a  fixed  straight  line  an  angle  which  only  varies  from  a  to  a+if/, 
xf/  being  less  than  tt.  Show  (1)  that  they  intersect  within  any  closed 
figure  of  area  S  at  N2  (\p  -  sin  4<)  S  points,  where  N  is  the  number  of  these 
lines  intersecting  a  convex  figure  of  unit  perimeter  when  they  are  not 
restricted  in  direction,  that  is,  when  \p  =  tt  ;  and  hence  (2)  deduce  a 
simple  proof  of  Professor  Crouton’s  celebrated  theorem. 

—  352.  (Professor  Curtis.)— The  conics 

ax2  +  2  hxtj  +  by2  +  2yx  +  'Ifij  +  c  —  0,  a'x2  +  2h'xy  +  ...  +c'  =  0, 

cut  each  other  in  four  points  ;  prove  that  ordinates  of  these  points  are 
given  by  the  biquadratic 

iy  +  Qy:i  +  Ry2  +  Sy  +  T  =  0,  where  P  =  4  (ah')(hb')  —  (ab')2, 

Q  =  4  \[ag')[hb')  +  (ah')  {(ffb')  +  2  (/if')}  -  (ab')  («/')] , 

K  =  4  [(«/)  {2  (bf)  +  (yb')}  +  (ah')  { (he')  +  2  (yf) }  -  (af')2-\  (ah')  (ac')  ] , 
S  =  4  [(ah')(gc')  +  (ay')  {(he')  +  2  (yf)}  -  («/')K)] , 

T  =  4  (ag’)(gc')-(ac')2. 

-353.  (The  Editor.) — Solve  the  equations 


by  a  closed  curve  s,  and  if  u,  v,  w  be  continuous  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  then 


JlHI’-f) +“  (1-1°) +» (=-$)}*-/ 

where  l,  m ,  n,  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the 
point  xyz,  and  the  double  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface,  and  the  single 
integral  along  its  boundary  in  the  positive  direction. 


10357.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — If  the  centre  of  a  circle  be  the 
centroid  of  four  points  on  its  circumference,  prove  that  (1)  they  are 
vertices  of  a  rectangle  ;  and  hence  (2)  if 

sin  a  +  sin  0  +  sin  y  +  sin  5  =  0  =  cos  a  +  cos  3  +  cos  7  +  cos  5, 
then  sin  (2 n  +  1)  a  +  sin  (2n  +  1)  /8  +  sin  (2 n  +  1)  7  +  sin  (2 n  +  1 )  8  =  0, 
and  cos  (2 n  +  1)  a  +  cos  (2u  +  1)  /3  +  cos  (2 n  +  1)  7  +  cos  (In  +  1)  S  =  0  ; 
also  (3)  enunciate  and  prove  a  corresponding  theorem  for  three  angles. 


— 358.  (B.  W.  D.  Christie.) — If  &>2  and  o>3  are  irrational  cube  roots  of 
unity,  prove  that,  if  n  +  2  is  a  prime  number, 


H  n  ,  n  +  *  ,  u-2  ,  n- 2, 
co.;  +  «,  +  „  ,  (c 0,  +  co3  )  + 


2! 


n  .  n  +  1 
3  ! 


/  n 
(co2 


ii-I  .  h-4. 

+  "3  ) 


n—  1  ,n.n+  1 
4! 


(£Or6+CO»-6)+&C. 


0. 


— 359.  (E.  Yigarie.) — Dcs  sommets  A,  B,  C  d’un  triangle  ABC,  avec 
les  cotes  opposes  aux  milieux  des  cotes  avec  les  medianes  correspondantes, 
pour  rayon,  on  decrit  respectivemcnt  les  cercles  S«,  Sj,  S„ ;  M„,  Mj,  Mc. 
Soient  A  et  A'  les  intersections  de  Ma,  avec  le  cercle  circonscrit  | ;  A'  ct 
Ai  les  intersections  de  Si,  et  Sc ;  A"  et  A2  les  intersections  de  S«  et  Ma  et 
B',  C' ;  B1;  C! ;  B",  C" :  B2,  C2  les  points  analogues  aux  precedents; 
demontrer  que  (1)  les  cercles  S„,  S*,  S,.,  M„,  M*,  Mc  ont  pour  centre  radical 
commun  le  point  H1}  symetrique  de  1’ orthocentre  H,  par  rapport  au 
cercle  circonscrit ;  (2)  A'B'C'  est  le  triangle  orthocentrique  de  AjEjC,  qui 
est  lui-meme  le  triangle  anticomplementaire  de  ABC  ;  (3)  les  droites  B'C', 
C'A',  A'B',  sont  les  axes  radicaux  du  cercle  circonscrit  et  des  cercles  S,„ 
8b,  Sc ;  elles  coupent  rcspectivement  BjC^  CjA],  AjBj  en  trois  points  a, 
/8,  7  situes  sur  la  droite  8  de  Longchamps  ;  (4)  les  points  a,  /3,  7  sont, 
respectivcment,  les  centres  radicaux  des  groupes  de  circonferences ;  £,  A, 
S,„  Ma;  I,  A,  8b,  M* ;  £,  A,  S(  ,  Mt,  A  designant  le  cerclc  de  Longchamps  ; 
(5)  les  six  points  A",  A2,  B",  B2,  C",  C2,  sont  situes  sur  un  mcme  cercle  2 
ayant,  pour  centre,  le  centre  de  gravite  G  du  triangle,  et  dont  le  rayon  p 
est  donne  par  la  formule  p2  =  j|  (a.2  +  b2  +  cf) ;  (6)  le  cercle  2  passe  par 
l’intersection  du  cercle  de  Longchamps  et  du  cercle  anticomplementaire 
du  cercle  circonscrit;  (7)  le  cercle  2  est  le  cercle  directeur  de  l’ellipse  de 
Steiner, 


-360.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  square  one-storeyed  building,  having  an 
entrance  door  in  the  middle  of  one  of  its  walls,  is  divided  into  nine 
square  rooms,  each  of  which  communicates  with  those  adjoining  it  by 
doors  in  the  middle  of  the  partitions.  A  person  entering  the  building 
begins  a  tour  of  inspection,  selecting  the  several  doors  at  random ;  but 
each  door,  once  passed,  is  locked,  and  becomes  no  longer  open  to  selection. 
Prove  that  the  odds  are  3  to  1  against  his  completing-  the  tour  ;  also  find 
the  chance  of  his  finding  himself  at  the  end  in  a  particular  room. 


—  361.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  M  un  point  pris  sur  la  base  BC  du 
triangle  ABC.  Si  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  en  A  a  la  droite  AM  coupe 
en  B'  et  en  C'  les  perpendiculaires  elevees  rcspectivement  a  AB  et  a  AC, 
en  B  et  en  C,  demontrer  que  (1)  AB'  .  MB/AC' .  MC  =  AB2/ AC2 ;  et  (2) 
si  AM  est  symediano  de  ABC,  le  sommet  A  est  le  milieu  de  B'C'. 

— 362.  (M.  Coupeau.) — Dans  un  cercle  donne,  on  considere  les  cordes 

des  deux  arcs  interceptes  respectivcment  par  les  cotes  d’un  angle  droit 
quelconque  et  par  leur  prolongement.  Demontrer  que  la  droite  joignant 
le  milieu  d’une  des  cordes  au  symetrique  du  milieu  de  1’ autre  corde  par 
rapport  it  l’un  des  cotes  de  1’ angle  droit  a  une  longueur  constante. 

-363.  (E.  Lemoine.)— Besoudre  les  equations 
1_  1  _  a  +  x  1  +  A  +?/  J_  +  J_  _  c+  z 

btj  cz  ax(a—x)’  cz  ax  !>!/(/>  —  !/)’  a#  by  cz(c-z) 

-364.  (L.  BkNkzECH.) — Si  b  est  inferieur  a.  a/«,  a  et  b  etant  dcs 
nombres  entiers  positifs,  1’ expression  a(l  +a  +  2b)  ne  sera  jamais  un 
carre  parfait. 


x  +  y 


V  +  ■ 

b 


z  +  x 


mxy  +  nyz  +  pzx  —  xyz. 


a  0  c 

_ 354.  (G.  F.  Howse,  M.A.) — Evaluate  the  determinant 

of  tho  «th  order,  all  the  terms  in  the  diagonal  be 
c,  those  to  the  right  being  a,  those  to  the  left  b. 
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a 
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a  ...  [ 
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a  ... 
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. 

»  ... 

— 355.  (Cl.  Thiry.) — Dans  un  triangle  ABC  si  AT  est  la  tangente 
au  cercle  circonscrit,  et  si  une  secante  quelconque  coupe  AT,  AB,  AC  en 
des  points  T',  B',  C',  demontrer  que  AB  ;  AC'— AC  :  AB'=  BC  :  AT'. 

— 356.  (Benjamin  Williamson,  F.B.S.)  —  Given  an  elementary 
proof  of  Stokes’  theorem,  viz. — If  a  portion  of  a  surface  S  be  bounded 


— 365.  (A.  Gay.) — On  donne  dans  un  plan,  un  point  P,  une  droite 
XY  et  un  cercle  O.  Construire  un  triangle  satisfaisant  aux  conditions 
suivantes  :  AC  —  BC  =  l ;  A  se  trouve  sur  la  droite  XY  avec  laquelle  AC 
fait  un  angle  donne  ;  BC  est  tangent  en  B  au  cercle  O  ;  enfin  la  circon¬ 
ference  tangente  a  BC  et  a  AC  en  A  passe  par  le  point  P. 

-366.  (H.  L.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find  the  value  of  e  in  order 
that  x 4  f  3.r3  f  3a;2  f  3a;  t  c  —  0  may  have  three  of  its  roots  equal. 

— 367.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Circle  A  contains  circle  B  ;  the 
radius  of  circle  A  is  r,  but  the  radius  of  B  is  unknown  ;  find  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  circle  B  contains  the  centre  of  A. 

-368.  (E.  Cesaro.) — Demontrer  que  (1)  si  les  cotes  d’un  triangle 
sont  en  progression  geometrique,  il  en  est  de  mcme  des  rayons  de  cour- 
bure  de  la  potentielle  triangulaire  aux  extremites  du  cote  moyen  et  au 
barycentre  ;  (2)  le  cercle  osculant  la  potentielle  au  barycentre  est  egal  au 
cercle  circonscrit. 
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10369.  (R-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.)  —  Show,  by  an  elementary 
method,  that  the  last  term  of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of 
the  differences  of  the  roots  of  xn  =  1  is  nu. 

-370.  (W.J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  a  and  /3  arc  any  two  numbers, 
show  that  the  sum  of  the  homogeneous  products  of  a’',  a’-1#,  a*'  2/32  ...  fir, 
s  together,  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  homogeneous  products  of 
as,  a'-2/32  ...  /3s,  r  together. 

— 371.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  sides  AB,  CD  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  conic,  centre  O,  are  parallel ;  the  diagonals  AC,  BD  inter¬ 
sect  in  G;  a  second  conic,  centre  O',  is  drawn  through  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  prove 
that  the  points  0,  O',  Gr  are  collinear. 

—372.  (J-  J.  Barniville.) — If  the  normal  at  any  point  of  a  conic 
divide  the  abscissa  in  the  ratio  1  :  [1  —  (1  —  &c.)-]4,  the  area  of  the  curve 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  concentric  circle  through  the  foci. 

— 373.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Through  C  the  mid-point  of 
the  arc  ACB  of  a  circle,  any  chord  CD  cuts  the  straight  line  AB  in  E  ; 
find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  through  B,  D,  E. 

—374.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — The  “  N.  P.”  circle  of  a  triangle  is  the 

auxiliary  circle  of  the  in-ellipse 

(a2  cos  Act)*  +  (b2  cos  B/S)*  +  (c2  cos  C-y)*  =  0, 
of  which  the  foci  are  the  circum-  and  ortho -centres.  If  L,  M,  N  are  the 
points  of  contact  with  the  sides,  then  AL,  BM,  CN  meet  in  the  Isotomic 
of  the  circumcentre. 

— 375.  (Capitaine  de  RocauiGNY). — Quel  que  soit  n,  l’un  des  deux 
nombres  3:J'1  +  23",  33'1  -  23'*  est  divisible  par  35. 


NOTICED  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1.  Professor  Sylvester  remarks  that  Mr.  Biddle  has  misapprehended 
the  meaning  of  Quest.  10219,  and  has  assumed  the  “  figures  rigidly  con¬ 
nected,’  ’  therein  spoken  of,  to  be  in  contact,  in  which  case  they  arc  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  single  figure  obtained  by  passing  a  tight  band  round  them. 
The  proper  solution  will  be  found  in  a  paper  which  is  shortly  to  appear 
in  the  Acta  Mathematical  in  which  all  the  distinguishable  cases  (11  in 
number)  of  three  disjoined  figures  are  severally  considered,  and  a 
method  given  for  extending  the  solution  to  four  figures  or  more.  Of 
these  11  cases  2  were  singled  out  for  solution  in  part  (2)  of  the  Question. 

2.  Correspondents  should  bo  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  (5)  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month ,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  id)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (c)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  their  latest  addresses  (Mr.  Barniville 
is  particularly  requested  to  send  his)  with  all  other  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  on  Nov.  14th, 
at  8  p.m.  The  retiring  members  of  Council  are  Dr.  Routh,  E.R.S.,  and 
Prof.  Hart.  Profs.  Cayley,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Burnside,  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Greenwich,  have  been  nominated  to  fill  up  the  consequent 
vacancies.  The  following  papers  have  been  received,  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting: — “  Isoscclian  Hexagrams,”  R.  Tucker,  M.A.;  “On  Euler’s 
(^-function, ”  H.  F.  Baker,  B.A. 


THE  1890  EDITION  OF 

£?cf)oof  gufendav 

(SCHOOLMASTER’S  CALENDAR.) 

HE  SECRETARIES  of  Educational  Societies,  Examining  Boards, 
University  Technical,  and  Science  Colleges,  are  requested  to  send 
in  for  insertion  in  the  above  Calendar  by  November  5th,  Particulars  of 
Examinations,  Scholarships,  Memberships,  &c.,  and  note  of  any  important 
changes  for  1890,  to  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Form  for  Examining  Boards. 

Title  of  Examination  ;  Date ;  Forms  to  ho  returned  ;  Fees  ;  Limit  of 
Age  ;  Remarks. 

Form  for  Colleges ,  §c. 

Number  of  Open  Scholarships,  1890  ;  Value;  Tenure;  Date  of  Exam. ; 
Subjects;  Age  Limit;  Remarks. 

Form  for  Educational  Societies. 

Purpose ;  Number  of  Members ;  Subscription ;  Date  of  Establishment ; 
List  of  Officers ;  List  of  Meetings,  1890  ;  Head  Offices  ;  and  any  other 
important  information  for  Schoolmasters. 


[Nov.  1, 1889. 


SELECTIONS  FNIOIAL 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


MA  THEMATIC  S. 

The  “Marlborough”  Arithmetical  Examples.  3s. 

The  “Marlborough”  Arithmetic  Rules.  Is.  Cd. 

“Modern  School”  Arithmetic.  By  George  Ricks,  B. Sc.  Complete,  2s. 

Algebra.  By  Professors  Galbraith  and  Haughton.  Part  I.,  2s.  Oil.  Com¬ 
plete,  7s.  Gd. 

Euclid.  By  Professors  Galbraith  and  Haughton.  Books  I.— III.,  2s.  6d. 
IV.— VI.,  2s.  Gd. 

Euclid,  Complete.  By  Professor  Wallace,  M.A.  Cloth,  Is. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Cassell’s  French  Dictionary.  French-English  and  English-French.  2G2nd 
Thousand.  1150  pages,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  ;  or  in  superior  binding,  with  leather  back, 
4s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  French.  By  Prof.  E.  Roitbaud,  B.A.  Paris.  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  cloth,  each,  2s.  61. ;  complete,  4s.  Gd.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

French  Exercises,  “The  Marlborough.”  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  De  Lisle’ 
M.A.,  late  French  Master  in  Marlborough  College.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

French  Grammar,  “  The  Marlborough.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A. 
164  pages,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

***  The  above  two  works  are  now  in  use  at  Harrow  and  Marlborough. 

Cassell’s  Public  School  French  Reader.  By  Guillaume  S. Conrad.  2s.  Gd. 

GERM  AIT. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.  By  A.  Jagst.  Is. 

German  Grammar,  “The  Marlborough.”  Seventh  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary.  In  Two  Parts.  German-English, 
English-German.  By  Elizabeth  Weir.  1120  pages,  demy  8vo,  7s.  Gd. ;  half¬ 
morocco,  9s. 

“  German  of  To-day.”  By  Dr.  N.  HeinEiIann,  F.R.G.S.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

RAT  IF. 

Latin  Primer,  The  New.  By  Prof.  .1.  P.  Postdate,  Fellow  of  and  Lecturer 
in  Classics  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  Gd. 

Cassell’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 
Cassell’s  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  G2nd  Thousand. 

Crown  8vo,  890  pages,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


DICTIONARIES. 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.  Complete  in  Eourtceu  Divisional  Volumes, 
each  10s.  Gd. ;  or  Seven  Vols.,  half-morocco,  21s.  each. 

Celebrities  of  the  Century.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.  21s. 

The  Dictionary  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  William  Beniiam,  B.D.  Cloth, 
21s. ;  roxburgh,  25s. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  Cheap  Edition.  10s.  Gd. 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Twentieth  Edition,  Enlarged.  3s.  Gd. 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Cheap  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  With  about  20,000  Drawings. 
Four  Vols.,  each  21s. 

Cassell’s  French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  262nd 
Thousand.  3s.  Gd. 

Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary.  7s.  Gd. 

Cassell’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  3s.  Gd. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  G2nd  Thousand.  3s.  Gd. 
Cassell’s  Bible  Dictionary.  With  nearly  GOO  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
Cassell’s  Concise  Cyclopaedia.  With  about  GOO  Illustrations.  15s. 
Cassell’s  Miniature  Cyclopaedia.  Containing  30,000  subjects.  3s.  6d. 

A  Copy  of  CASSELL  Sf  COMPANY'S  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CATALOGUE  -will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  FINE  ART  WORK. 

Now  ready,  Part  I.,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  PICTURESQUE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

With  a  Scries  of  Magnificent  Wood  Engravings  from  Original 
Drawings,  by  leading  Artists  of  tbe  day,  wbo  have  specially  visited 
the  Mediterranean  for  tbe  purpose  of  Illustrating  this  Work. 

***  An  Exquisite  Reproduction  in  Colours  of  an  Original  Fainting  by  Birket 
Foster,  R.W.S.,  “  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  from  Algeciras,”  is  issued  as  a 
Frontispiece  to  Part  I. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

C2ESAR,  Book  1  ;  iENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Vol.  1,  Is.;  Vol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis,  Is.  St.  Matthew,  Is.  St.  Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Csesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  New  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1800  are  NOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  HENRY  V.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  stylo,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE”  (CantosI.&II.)  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Marmion.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  A?iaJi/sis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL'S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer,  1889  and  1890: — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  VI.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions ,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  FRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC.  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E;C. 
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JOHN  DAVIS, 

ARCTIC  EXPLORER  AND  EARLY  INDIAN  NAVIGATOR. 

By  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

300  pp.,  crown  8vo.  16  Original  Illustrations  and  12  Maps. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Forming  the  First  Volume  of 

THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  EXPLORERS  AND  EXPLORATIONS.” 

Edited  by 

J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  Librarian,  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 

H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geography  at  the  University 

of  Oxford  ;  and 

E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN,  F.R.G.S. 

“  A  genuine  little  prose  idyll.” — Forth  British  Daily  Mail. 

“  The  story  of  an  English  worthy  who  manfully  and  doggedly 
held  his  own  in  the  great  days  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land.” 
— Manchester  Examiner. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  ON  DECEMBER  1st  BY 

PALESTINE. 

By  Major  C.  R.  CONDER,  R.E.,  Leader  of  the  Palestine  Exploring 

Expeditions. 

Uniform  in  Size  and  Price. 

Detailed  Prospectus  of  the  Scries  may  he  obtained  on  application. 


THE  BEST  RECENT  ACCOUNT  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

By  JOHN  THOMSON,  Author  of  “Through  Masai  Land.” 

504  pp.,  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  9s. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  ATLAS  &  SOUTHERN  MOROCCO. 

A  Narrative  oe  Exploration. 

Times. — “Apart  from  the  distinct  value  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  volume 
as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Morocco,  it  is  most  attractively 
written.  .  .  .  The  book  is  got  up  with  excellent  finish  and  taste,  and 
the  seventy  illustrations  and  two  maps  are  themselves  a  valuable 
help  to  the  story.” 

Spectator. — “  Mr.  Thomson,  a  wilful  as  well  as  a  dauntless  explorer, 
justihed  the  risks  he  ran  by  success ;  and  his  narrative  of  adventure 
gives  us  an  exciting  peep  at  the  mighty  Atlas,  a  very  good  idea  of 
Southern  Morocco,  a  stirring  picture  of  the  city  itself,  and  graphic 
sketches  of  the  Moorish,  Jewish,  and  Berber  races  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.” 


EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

Second  Year  of  Issue.  Enlarged  to  350  pages. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL,  1890. 

A  Handy  Reference  to  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Containing  a  Review  of  the  Position  and  Progress  of  Elementary, 
Intermediate,  and  University  Education ;  including  Miscellaneous 
Summaries  on  Educational  Topics  of  general  interest. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  ( Edition  1889) : — 

“  Our  system  of  national  education  as  it  exists  at  present  is  fairly 
and  fully  described.” — Athemeuni. 

“  A  most  useful  book.” — Saturday  Review, 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON, 

32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and  Liverpool. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S 

Mathematical  Books. 


Arithmetic.  With  8000  Examples.  By  Charles  Pendlebury,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  or  without  Answers. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  In  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Examples  (without  Answers)  can  also  be  had  in  a  separate  vol.,  3s. 


*  This  Arithmetic  is  in  use  at  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges:— 


Winchester. 

Charterhouse. 

St.  Paul’s. 

Merchant  Taylors’  School. 

Christ’s  Hospital. 

Sherborne  School. 

Manchester  Grammar  School. 
Belfast  Acad.  Institution. 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 
Cheltenham  Ladies’  College. 
Durham  Grammar  School. 

Liverpool  College. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Christ’s  College,  Brecon. 

The  College,  Newton  Abbot. 
Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgli. 
Dollar  Institution. 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
Hutcheson’s  Grammar  School, 
Glasgow. 

Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Weymouth  College. 


St.  Edward’s  School,  Oxford. 

St.  Peter’s  School,  York. 

Chester  Training  College. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Church  of  Scotland  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  Glasgow. 

Kelvinside  Academy,  Glasgow. 
Mathematical  School,  Rochester. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School. 

Spier’s  School,  Beith. 

Perth  Academy. 

Inverness  Royal  Academy. 

Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 

Kendal  Grammar  School. 

Victoria  College,  Douglas. 

Dane  Hill  House,  Margate. 
Grammar  School,  Falmouth. 

High  School,  Dundee. 

Harris  Academy,  Dundee. 

Morgan  Academy,  Dundee. 
Montrose  Commercial  Academy. 
Gordon  Schools,  Huntly. 

St.  Andrew’s  College,  Grahamstown. 


and  is  being  entensively  adopted  in  Schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prospectus,  with  the  Opinions  of  Teachers,  sent  post  free. 


Arithmetic,  Examination  Papers  in.  By  the  same  Author. 

Contents  : — 140  Papers,  each  containing  seven  straightforward  questions,  and 
a  collection  of  357  more  difficult  problems.  By  combining  one  of  the  papers 
with  a  few  selected  problems,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  form  an  examination  paper 
of  any  length,  and  of  any  degree  of  difficulty  that  may  be  required.  Arithmetic 
papers  set  at  some  of  the  most  recent  examinations  are  appended. 

A  Key,  5s.  ( For  Masters  only.) 

Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master,  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 


Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master 
at  Rugby.  Seventh  Edition.  4s. 

Algebra.  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Macmichael,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Warwick, 
and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  at  Cheltenham  College.  Fourth 
Edition.  3s.  Gd.  With  Answers,  4s.  6d. 


Mensuration.  By  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College.  With  numerous  Examples.  3s.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 
4s.  6d. 

Solid  Geometry.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  W.  Steadman  Aldis, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College,  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Geometrical  Optics.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  W.  Steadman 
Aldis,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  4s. 


Plane  Trigonometry.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Conic  Sections,  treated  Geometrically.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  4-s.  6d.  Solutions  to  Exam- 
pies,  4s.  Enunciations  and  Figures  only,  Is.  6d. 

Astronomy.  An  Introduction  to  Plane  Astronomy.  By  P.  T.  Main, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Natural  Science 
at  the  same  College.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  4s. 

Hydrostatics.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

Dynamics.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  William  Garnett,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  6s. 

Heat.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  William  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  4s.  6d. 

Experimental  Physics,  Examples  and  Examination  Papers  in.  By 
W.  Gallatly,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  4s. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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SEVEN  GOED  AND  SIEVED  MEDAES  AWARDED  1884  to  1S8S. 

“EZOELSIOE”  SCHOOL 


B_A.OOnST’S 

32  Maps  now  ready  (16  Lettered  and  16  Test),  each  4  by  5  feet, 
Publishers’  Circular. — “Printed  with  taste,  and  drawn  most  accurately  and 
clearly.  We  would  certainly  say  that  managers  or  teachers  who  intend  purchasing 
maps  should  not  do  so  without  first  examining  those  issued  by  Messrs.  Bacon  &  Co.” 

British  and,  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer. — “The  ‘Excelsior’  School  Maps 
contain  many  important  advantages  over  any  other  maps  yet  introduced.’’ 

Bookseller. — “  Excellently  coloured,  the  names  being  few  and  bold,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  modern  teachers  " 


:m:_a_:p  s 


mounted  on  cloth,  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  price  13s.  each. 

Teachers'  Aid.— “These  admirable  maps  should  be  seen  by  all  teachers.  In 
addition  to  clearness  and  accuracy,  there  are  several  novel  features  worth  noting, 
and  many  distinguishing  features  which  make  them  thorough  good  maps.” 

Irish  Teachers'  Journal. — “  We  have  seen  nothing  to  surpass  them  ;  and  very 
few  of  the  ordinary  school  maps  would  bear  comparison  with  them.  The  colouring 
is  particularly  clear,  and  there  is  no  overcrowding.” 


BACON’S  PICTURESQUE  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Series  of  12  Pictures  for  Art  Decoration  in  Schools,  combined  with  practical  Geography  Lessons.  Size  14  by  20.  Price,  in  sheets  with  24  pages  of  letterpress 
descriptions,  6s. ;  ditto  on  boards  and  varnished,  16s. 

BACON’S  PICTURE  ALPHABET. 

An  entirely  New  Chart,  illustrated  with  two  large  Pictures  to  each  letter.  Size  30  in.  by  40  in.  Price,  coloured,  mounted  on  cloth,  with  rollers,  and  varnished,  5s. 


BACON’S  EXCELSIOR  MEMORY  MAPS. 

The  only  Memory  Maps  with  the  Sea  coloured,  and  with  Outline  and  Hills  in  separate  colours.  68  now  ready,  $d.  each.  Detailed  list  and  specimen  post  free. 

?tical  'FeOLdliaV -ii  TVTp.Hti.  n.nH  will  n.P.TliPVP  riipppqg."  w  n  eZ/a-i*  — “  Wnvfhtr  nf  Vno*li  pprnrnoTirl  yi 


Practical  Teacher. — “  Merit,  and  will  achieve  success. 

Catholic  Educator. — “Marvels  of  artistic  taste  and  workmanship.” 

Publishers’  Circular. — “  Clear  and  striking.” 

School  Board  Chronicle. — “Admirably  contrived  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  convenience  of  the  teacher.” 

Teachers’  Aid. — “  Second  to  none  in  the  market.” 


Schoolmaster. — “Worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Tablet. — “  Comprehensive  in  variety,  unqiue  and  altogether  admirable.” 

Board  Teacher. — “Amongst  the  best— if  not  the  best— in  the  market.” 
Bookseller.— “Drawn  with  great  clearness.” 

Irish  Teachers’  Journal.—"  We  know  of  no  better  means  of  impressing  geo¬ 
graphy  on  the  mind  than  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  these  maps.” 

LONDON:  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  127  STRAND. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

iiegister.  Qualifications  required. 

16241.  Gov.  To  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  for 
exams.),  Writ.,  Ndlwk.  302.  about. 

16244.  Gov.  Jun.  Mus.  and  Eng.,  good  Draw., 
Calisth.  Mutual  terms. 

16246.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Draw, 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Pri.  fam.  352. 

16247.  Master.  Eng.  Lit.,  <fcc.,  Draw,  (thoro.)  272. 

16253.  Gov.  for  priv.  fam.  Eng.  (all branches),  Lat., 
Fr.,  and  Ger.  Trained  teacher. 

16262.  Trained  Gov.  To  prep,  for  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Exam.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Freeh.  Draw.,  Fr.  and 
elem.  Ger.,  Class  Sing,  and  Theory  of  Mus. 
desirable.  302. 

16265.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms  or  Student  Pupil 
half  fees. 

16278.  Jun.  Gov.  For  Ger.,  Mus.,  and  assist  in 
general  subj.  152.  about. 

16279.  Young  French  lady,  with  knowledge  of  Ger. 
preferred,  to  undertake  slight  household  super¬ 
vision,  speak  Fr.  and  teach  a  little  Ger.  22.  per 
month  about.  Private  family. 

16280.  Gov.  for  Priv.  fam.  (one  pupil).  Good 
pianist,  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw,  and  Paint. 

16286.  Fr.  Gov.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 

16287.  Gov.  Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Paint., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  252.  (for  Christmas). 

16288.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms.  Time  for  study. 

16289.  Master.  Draw.,  Cert.  D.  essential,  Arith. 
302.  and  grant. 

16291.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  Small  salary  or 
mutual  terms. 

16292.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  languages  (for 
Christmas).  Res. 

16293.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov-  to  prep,  for  Sen.  Locals  in 
Fr.,  knowledge  of  Ger.  desirable.  252.  to  302. 
Wanted  immediately. 

16294.  Gen.  sub.,  good  Math.,  Sci.  (chem.).  302.  to 
402.  Master. 

16295.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.  subj.,  Ndlwk.  Small  Salary. 

16296.  J ur.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16300.  Articled  pupil  on  mutual  terms  or  Jun.  Gov. 
Small  salary. 

16303.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.,  and  either  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  or  Fr.  Mutual  terms. 

16307.  Gov.  for  three  Girls.  Eng.,  Mus.  (with 
theory),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  20 1. 

16308.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Shorth.  desirable. 
Mutual  terms. 

16311.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Penman,  Eng.  subj.,  Piano 
(desirable).  Small  salary  or  mutual  terms  with 
lessons. 

16313.  Gov.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  152. 
to  202. 

16314.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.,  Ndlwk.  Morning.  102. 
to  152. 

16318.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (free 

V<  and  mod.),  Mus.  20 1.  For  Xmas. 

16319.  Gen.  subj.,  Spec.  Geog.  Res.  402,  to  502. 
Master.  For  Xmas.  ' 


16321.  Foreign  Gov.  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  202. 
16324.  Class.,  Ger.,  Gen.  subj.,  able  to  take  charge 
and  prep,  for  exams.  From  402.  Master. 

16326.  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  (Ger.  and  Shorth.  desirable). 
Non-res.  602- ,  with  partial  board  402.,  higher 
salary  if  with  Piano.  Master.  For  Xmas. 

16327.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Mus.  (Fr. 

and  Sci.  desirable) .  252.  For  Xmas. 

16328.  Gov.  Math.)  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.  (desirable). 
302.  to  35 2.  For  Xmas. 

16331.  Young  lady  pupil-teacher.  Small  premium. 
16332.  Class.,  Math.,  &c.,  Grad,  preferred.  Master. 
Wanted  immediately. 

16335.  Eng.  subj.,  Mod.  Languages.  202.  Master. 
16336.  Geu.  subj.,  Athletics,  Draw.  Wanted  imme¬ 
diately. 


No.  in 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21529.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Class.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Fr 
(elem.),  Script.,  Chem.,  Zool.,  Bot.  Age  26. 
A.C.P.  1002.  about. 

21536.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Latin.,  Fr.,  Bkkp.,  Mech., 
Chem.  Age  39.  A.C.P.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting.  For  Xmas. 

21539.  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  and  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk„  Mag.  and 
Elec.,  Draw.,  Sing.  Age  33.  Queen’s  Scholar, 
Gov.  Cert.  Non-res.,  Lond.,  902.  to  1002. 

21541.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (convers.),  Ital.,  Span.,  Class., 
Math.,  Piano,  Solo-Sing.  Age  29.  Pli.D.  Bonn. 
Res.  802.  to  1002. ;  non-res.  1802.  about. 

21553.  Ger.,  Fr.  Age  37.  Ph.D.,  State  Exam., 
Leipzig.  Non-res.  2002. 

21557.  Class.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Statics  and 
Dynam.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb.  Class. 
Hon.  Res.  or  non-res. 

21558.  Hist,  (sp.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Pol.  Sci.,  Class.,  Eng. 
subjs.  (all),  elem.  Fr.  and  Sci.,  Math.  Age  25. 
B  A.  Oxf.  Hon.  Mod.  Hist.  Tutorship  preferred 
or  take  charge  of  school. 

21559.  All  subj.  except  Ger.  and  Fr.  for  Locals, 
Prelims.,  and  other  exams.  Age  32.  Teacher’s 
Parchment  Cert.,  M.A.  Aberdeen.  Res.  from  602. ; 
non-res.  1002. 

21562.  Math.,  Adv.  Phys.,  Mechs.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Class., 
Geom.  Draw.  Age  29.  Scholarships,  &c.  R.U.I. 
702. ;  non. -res.  1002. 

21563.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (mech.),  Writ.  Age  39. 

Brevet  de  Capacity.  Res.  602. ;  non.-res.  1002. 
21566.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Math.  Age 
30.  B.A.  student  Leipzig  and  Berlin  Univ. 
Res.  302. 

21571.  Math.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj., 
elem.  Mag.,  Phys.  Age  23.  Certificated.  502. ; 
non-res.  85 1. 

21576.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subjs.  Age  21.  Brevet  de 
Capacite  Cert,  of  Teaching.  Res.  302. ;  non 
res.  802. 

21578.  Elem.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Class.,  Eng.  subjs., 
Draw.  Age  25.  B.A.  Camb.  Class.  Tripos. 
Tutorship  (preferred).  Res.  602. ;  non-res.  120 1. 
21582.  Elem.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Math.,  Eng.  subjs.,  good 
Comp,  and  Precis.  Age  19.  Res.  302. 

21583.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mechs.,  and  Math. 

Age  24.  Res.  from  252. ;  non-res.  602. 

21584.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.  (thorough), 
Lat.,  Ger.,  elem.  Gk.,  Bkkg.,  Shorthd.  Age  50. 
Res.  or  non-res. 


51585.  Class,  (good),  Fr.,  elem.  Math.,  Eng.  subjs., 
Sports.  Age  22.  Res.  452. ;  non-res.  902. 

21586.  Eng.  subjs.,  jun.  Latin  and  Math.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Chem.,  Phys.  Age  26.  Higher  Comm. 
Exam.  Res.  502. ;  non-res.  1002. 

21587.  Class.  (Hon.  work),  Math.,  thoro.  Eng.,  Nat. 
Sci.,  Elocution,  Voice  production.  Age  27.  M.A. 
Oxon.  Hons.  Lit.  Hist.,  Scholar  and  Exhibitioner 
of  Queen’s.  Non-res.  preferred. 

21589.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  (conver.  and 
gram.).  Age  27.  B.A.  Oxon.  A.C.P.  Head- 
mastership,  or  as  Vice-Principal. 

21590.  Fr.  Lang.,  die.,  Writ.,  Arith.,  elem.  Math., 
Bkkg.  Age  45.  Certificated.  902.  to  1002.,  or  non-res. 
21593.  Math,  (adv.),  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit., 
elem.  Ger.,  Chem.,  Geom.  Draw.  Age  23.  B.A. 
Camb.  Res.  from  702. ;  non-res.  1252. 

21595.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith.  Non-res.  702. 

21596.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Class.,  Eng.,  Math, 
(elem.).  Wurtemburg  State  Exam.  Visiting 
For  Xmas. 

21597.  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Sci.  Age  36.  202.  to  302. ;  non-res.  80 1. 

21598.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ment.  and  Mor. 
Phil.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.  Age  24.  M.A.  Glasgow. 
Res.  or  non-res. 

21599.  Class.  (Lond.  hon.  work),  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Fr.  Age  26.  B.A.  Lond.,  Sen.  Prize  Univ.  Coll. 
Tutorship. 

21600.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Math,  (trig.,  coordi¬ 
nate  geom.),  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Physiog.  Age  21. 
Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Res.  602.;  non-res.  1002.  to  1102. 
21601.  Math.,  Phys.,  Chem.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod., 
persp.,  geom.,  design),  Mech.,  Optics,  Eng.  subj., 
Prep,  for  Exam.  Age  30.  L.C.P.,  Math,  and  Nat. 
Sci.  Prizes,  Dip.  Exam.,  S.K.  Res.  or  non-res. 
21602.  Eng.  subj.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  (elem.). 

Age  18.  Passed  Responsions.  Mutual  terms. 
21604.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.  Age  22.  B.A. 

Lond.  Res.  452. ;  non-res.  from  802. 

21605.  Piano,  Solo  Sing.,  Organ,  Har.,  Comp., 
Orchestration.  Age  34.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 
21606.  Fr.,  Class.,  Math,  (elem.),  Phys.,  Hist.,  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Age  25.  Brevet  de  Capacite', 
Bacc.-fes-Lettres.  Res. 

21607.  Fr.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Phil.  Age  22.  Bach.- 
6s.-Lettres,  Brevet  Superieur.  Res.  302.;  non-res. 
802. 

21608.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  32.  Bach.-hs-Lettres.  Non- 
res.  from  1502. 

21609.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Piano  (good), 
Violin  (elem.),  Draw,  (freeh.  and  landscape),  Eng. 
subj.  Age  27.  Res.  802. ;  non-res.  1202. 

21610.  Shorth.,  Fr.  (in  France),  Ger.  (Hanover), 
Class.,  Math.  (diff.  and  int.  calculus),  Nat.  Sci., 
Mus.  (theo.,  elem.  piano  and  organ).  Age  42. 
B.A.  Oxon.  Res.  602. ;  non-res.  1002.  Visiting. 
21611.  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  45.  To  take 
charge.  60/.  to  702. 

21612.  Fr.,  Span.,  Hist.,  Geog.  Bach.-6s-Lettres, 
Licencie  en  droit.  Age  23.  Res.  252. 

21613.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Shorth.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  30.  Non- 
res.  1202. 

21614.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Mus.  (piano,  violin, 
har.),  Class.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  35.  Ph.D.  Res. 
from  602.  or  non -res. 

21615.  Class,  (jun.),  Elem.  Ger.  and  Span.,  Fr.  (con.), 
Math.,  Mech.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  laudsep.,  Ac.), Shorth. 
(good),  Chem.,  Bookkeep.,  Mapping,  Eng.  subj. 
(all).  Age  31.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Soc.  Arts,  1st  Cl.  Pure 
Math,,  Arith.  (adv.),  Cfiem.  (inorg.)  Res, 
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21616.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Hebrew,  Alg.  Age  48. 

Res.  501.  to  801.  or  non-res. 

21617.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Math,  (elem.),  Mus.  (sing., 
piano,  org.),  Draw,  (freeh.,  geoui.,  mod.,  pers.), 
Lat.  (gram.),  Fr.  (gram.),  Sbortb.  Age  23. 
Scholarship  T.  Coll.,  Full  Draw.  Cert.,  Pup.  Teach. 
Exam.,  Trim  Coll.  Sen.  Theor.  Mus.  Res.  40i.  to 
501. ;  non-res.  75 1.  to  801. 

21618.  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Bk keep.,  Physiol, 
(elem.),  Lat.  (jun.),  Ger.  (gram.).,  Fr.,  Shorth 
Age  24.  A.C.P.  Res.  301.  to  401. ;  non-res.  751. 
21619.  Eng.  subj.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Fr.  Age  27.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  301.  to  401. ; 
non-res.  751.  or  visiting. 

21620  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Hist.,  Geog.  Age  25.  Ph.D., 
Res.  501. ;  non-res.  1201, 

21621.  Class.,  Math,  (conics),  Mech.,  Eng.  (lit.,  &c. 
Jun.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  elem.  Nat.  Sc.,  &c.  Age  38. 
Oxf.  Sen.  11th  place,  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  Exhitioner 
Balliol  Coll.  Oxon.  Res.  601. ;  non-res.  901. 

21622.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  Age  29.  Under¬ 
grad.  R.U.I.  For  Xmas  Vac. 

21623.  Fr.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Hist.,  Geog., 
Draw.,  Bach.-bs-Lettres.  Age  22.  Res.  201. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9245.  Adv.  Lit.  of  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Dutch.  Mus., 
tlioro.  Classical.  Foreign  State  Exam.  Visiting. 

9253.  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (Lang., 
Lit.,  Hist.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  21. 
Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  60  gns. 

9254.  Ger.  (fluent),  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw., 
Mus.  (adv.).  Age  21.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb. 
Non-res.  501.  ;  res.  30 1. 

9255.  Class.,  Math,  (elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj. 
Age  27.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Spec.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat., 
Arith.  Camb.  Higher  Locals,  Groups  A,  B,  C. 
Camb.  Prev.  Class,  and  Ger.  1st  Cl.  Math.,  2nd. 
Non-res.  from  1001. ;  res.  601. 

9256.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Bot., 
Chem.,  Hygiene,  Har.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Camb.  Hon.,  Higher  Camb.  Hist.  Hon 
S.K,  Bot. 

9257.  Piano,  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Ger.  As  Music 
Mistress  and  Performer.  Age  25. 

9258.  Mus.  (Sing.,  Theo.,  Har.),  elem.  Eng.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  Age  21.  Trim  Coll.  Sen.  Pract.  and  Theor. 
Res.  301. 

9260.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Age  23. 
B.A.  Mod.  Lat.  R.U.I.  Salary  401. 

9261.  Eng.  (all),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  Caiis.  Age  2i.  Bedford  Kinder. 
Coll.  Tonic  Sol-fa.  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

9262.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 
Age  19.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Camb.  Higher 
in  Arith.,  Hist.,  Eng.  Lang.  Res.  201. 

9263.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Ger.,  Bot,  Phvs., 
Chem.,  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.  Daily. 

9265.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Bkkg.,  Phys.,  Bot.,  elem  Draw, 
and  Kinderg.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Alg.,  Euc.  Age  21.  301. 
or  non-res. 

9266.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class-Sing.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Inter.  Cert.  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Soc.  for  Sing.  Res.  251. 

9267.  Draw,  (good  freeh.,  mod.,  and  from  cast) 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  elem.  Arith.,  Eng.  subj. 
and  Mus.  Age  33.  2nd  Grade  S.K.,  3rd  Grade 
(Art  Teachers)  Prizes,  oil  and  w.-col.,  shading  from 
mod.,  and  design.  Non-res.  from  701. ;  res.  from  401. 

9270.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv. 
conv.  and  gram.),  elem.  Ital.  and  Lat.,  Logic,  Phvs. 
Psychol.,  Piano,  Draw.  (pers.  geom.,  &c.).  Age  37. 
L.L.A.  Hon.  L.C.P.  Hon.  Certd.  Acad.  Mus.  Non- 
res.  1201.,  or  res. 

9271.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Fr.,  Ger.(acq.  abroad), Ndlwk., 
Draw,  (freeh.),  Music  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P., 
Camb.  Higher  Local.  Non -res.,  or  visiting. 

9273.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.(com),  Ger.,  Mus. (good  Piano 
and  Har.),  Sing.  Certd.  Solo,  and  Class.  Draw. 
Age  27.  L.A.M.,  Silver  Medal  for  Piano  and  Har. 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  601.  to  701.,  or  Visiting. 

9274.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Sen.  Oxford 
and  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.,  mutual  terms. 

9275.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  jun.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  22. 
2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Daily  or  morning.  301.  to  401. 

9276.  Draw.,  Mus.,  Eng.,  Math.  (Trig.),  Mech..  elem. 
Sci.  Age  20.  Lond.  Matric-  S.K.  Sci.  Res.  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland. 

9277.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (con.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing., 
Draw.,  Paint  (w.-col.),  Ger.,  Ndlwk,  Age  25. 
Res.  251. 


9279.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Draw,  and  Paint, 
(elem.).  Age  25.  For  Xmas,  daily  or  morning 
251.  to  301. 

9281.  Adv.  Piano,  Solo  Sing.  Age  27.  2  yrs.  R.A.M. 
Daily  501.,  or  visiting. 

9286.  Draw,  (prepares  for  2nd  Grade  Exams.),  Paint 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Music,  Sing,  and 
American  Organ.  Age  24.  2nd  Grade  S.K.  and 
Group  shaded  3rd  Grade.  Art  mistress.  Res.  251. 
to  401. 

9289,  Eng.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.  Age 
21.  Trin.  Coll.  Cert.  Theory.  Res.  181.  to  201 

9290.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Bot.  Age  17.  2nd 
Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  mutual  terms. 

9293.  Piano,  Sing,  (class),  Har.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  20. 
R.A.M.  Jun.  Hon.  Res.  301.,  or  non-res. 

9294.  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Span.  Age  27.  Brevet 
simple.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

9295.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Shorth.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Zook,  Chem.  (inorg.).  Age 
37.  Arts  Exam.  Soc.  Apoth.  Non-res.,  good 
salary. 

9298.  Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Har.  and  counterpt.  Age  27.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen. 
Hon.  Cert.  Soc.  of  Prof.  Musicians.  Res.  351. 
to  401. 

9299.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (fluent, 
Germany),  Piano,  Har.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Sen.  Oxfd.,  Higher  Camb.  in  Ger.,  Eng.  Lang, 
and  Lit.  Res.  (family)  301. 

9300.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Arith.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr., 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Physiol.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw,  (freeh.), 
Mus.,  Har.  and  class  Sing.  Age  22.  L.L.A.  St. 
Andrews,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Hons.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 
Non-res.  (near  London)  from  501. ;  res.  from  401. 

9301.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Non- 
res.  181.  to  201. 

9302.  Fr.  (thoro. gram,  and conver.),  Ger.  (Hanover), 
Eng.  all  subj.,  Piano  (thoro.),  Draw,  (pencil  and 
chalk).  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  40.  DiplOm^e. 
Res.  501. ;  non-res.  901.  to  1001. 

9303.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat. 
Mus.  (theor.  and  pract.),  Draw,  (freehd.),  class, 
Sing.,  Drill.  Age  18.  Sen.  Camb.  Sen.  Trin.  Coll. 
Mus.  Non-res.  251.  to  301. 

9304.  Draw,  (pencil  and  chalk,  mod.  freehd.,  adv. 
sketching,  paint,  oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  27.  Art 
Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  <fcc.,  3rd  Grade  Cert,  for 
design,  foliage,  draw,  and  adv.  persp.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9305.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  jun.  Fr.  and  Physiol. 
Age  24.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  201. ;  non-res.  351. 

9307.  Fr.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  19.  201. 

9308.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Draw.  (mod. 
freehd.  geom.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
21.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Fr.  and  Draw.  Res.  201. 
to  301. 

9309.  Draw,  (freehd.  mod.  geom.  pers.),  Paint.,  oil 
and  w.  (all  styles).  S.K.  2nd  Grade  and  Group  1 
Bronze  Medal,  &c. 

9309a.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad), 
Draw  ,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Ital.  and  Lat.  Age  33. 
Cert.  Soc.  Extens.  Univ.  Teaching  for  Astron. 
Phys.,  Lat.,  Hist.  Visiting  afternoons. 

9310.  Piano,  Har.,  Theor.  Age  19.  Piano  Guildhall 
Sch.  of  Mus.,  Trin.  Coll.  Har.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9311.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.), 
Draw.  Age  24.  Morning  351.,  visiting  or  res. 

9314.  Adv.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  (sch.) 
401.  about. 

9315.  Mus.,  Piano,  Theor.,  Har.  Age  35.  Certd. 
pupil  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Non-res.  or 
visiting. 

9316.  Eng.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Pol. 
and  Dom.  Econ.,  Sing.  Age  23.  Daily. 

9317.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (3  yrs.  in  Germany), 
elem.  Mus.  Age  27.  Sen.  Oxfd.  A.C.P.  Non- 
res.  from  801. 

9318.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (good),  Draw.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxfd.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Daily  or  morning. 

9319.  Jun.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw,  and 
Ger.  Age  18.  Jun.  Camb.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Univ. 
Extens.  for  Hist.  Res.  12 1.  to  151.,  or  mutual 
terms. 

9320.  Fr.  (Lang.,  Lit.,  con.  prep,  for  exams.),  elem. 
Mus.  Age  30.  Brevet  de  Capacite.  Non-res., 
morning  1001.,  or  visiting. 

9321.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  elem.  Draw,  and 
Mus.  Age  43.  Int.  Arts.  Lond.  Non-res.  601. 
Res.  301. 

9322.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Sci.,  Mus.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxfd 
Non-res,  401. 
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9323.  Kindergarten  (all),  Mus.  Age  21.  1st  Cl. 
Kinder.  Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Res.  301.  to  351. 

9324.  Thoro.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Eng.,  Jun.  Mus.  Age  23. 
Brevet  Elem.  Res.  (family)  531. 

9326.  Adv.  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phv.  and  Ger.  (two  years  in 
Germany),  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  elem. 
Alg.  Age  26.  Sen.  and  Oxfd.  Higher  Camb. 
Group  E.  Non-res.  1001.  to  1201.  Res.  601.  to  801. 
(less  in  Lond.). 

9327.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  elem.  Bot.,  Bkkg. 
Age  20.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Non-res.  (sch.)  from 
201. 

9328.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mus.  (theor.  and  pract.),  Pol. 
Econ.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec.  Mus.  Res. 
from  201. 

9329.  Fr.  Age  23.  Brevet  de  Capacity,  &c.  Res. 

9333.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Languages.  Age  20.  Dip. 
Visiting. 

9334.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. (freehd.  mod.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Mus.  (theory  ,  elem.  Lat. 
and  Alg.  Age  20.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Res.  401. ;  non- 
res.  651. 

9335.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Lat.  and  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  26.  Camb.  Higher  Local.  Res.  251. 

9338.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  freehd.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
17.  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Hon.  Theory 
of  Mus.  201. 

9339.  Subj.  for  Inter.  Arts  Lond.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb., 
<fec.  Non-res.  Age  23. 

9340.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21. 
3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  201. 

9341.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  and  solo),  Theoro,  Eloc. 
Age  25.  Sen.  and  Local  R.A.M.  Piano,  Sen.  and 
Local,  Trin.  Coll.  Har.,  Bronze  Medallist,  Lond. 
Acad.  Mus.,  Sing.,  2nd  Cl.  Soc.  Arts  Sing.  Res. 
or  non-res.  (London  only). 

9342.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Fr,,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Alg.,  Physiol.,  Physiog.,  Geol., 
Chem.  (elem.),  Dancing, Ndlwk.  Age  21.  Oxford 
Sen.  Hon.  Eng.,  S.K.  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Geol.  Res. 
from  351.  For  Xmas. 

9343.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  elem.  Sci.,  Eng.  (Hist,  and 
Lit.).  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  39.  Lond.  Matric. 
non- res. 

9344.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (adv.).  elem.  Ger.  and 
Sci.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Pol.  Econ. 
L.L.A.  Hons-  in  Eng.,  Fr.,  Pol.  Econ.  Education. 
Higher  Camb.  Groups  A,  B,  D.  Non-res. 

9345.  Fr.  Age  24.  Dip.  Res.  251.  to  301.  Dip. 

9346.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (convers.),  Piano.  Age  19.  Res. 
Salary  no  object. 

9348.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.,  and  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  elem. 
Mus.,  Draw.,  and  Paint,  (adv.).  2nd  and  part  of 
3rd  Grade  S.K.  Morning  451.,  daily  701. 

9350.  Mus.  (Piano,  Org.,  Theor,,  Class  Sing.),  Eng> 
subj.,  Arith.,  Writ.  Age  19.  R.A.M.  Sen.  Org. 
exam.  Res.  151-  to  201. 

9352.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Hist,  and  theory  of  Mus., 
Fr.  Piano,  Ndlwk.,  elem.  Ger.  and  Math.  Hon. 
Camb.  Higher  Local.  Res.  601.  to  1001. 

9353.  Mus.  (Piano,  Har.,  Class.,  sing.,  Har.),  Jun 
Eng.  and  Fr.  Age  25.  2ud  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec. 
Mus.  3  yrs.  R.A.M.  Res.  301.  to  401. 

9354.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.  (theory),  Gen.  subj.  Age 
22.  Fr.  and  Ital.  Dip.  For  Xmas. 

9355.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Ndlwk.,  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  Age 
27.  Trained  Teacher.  Res.  from  301. 

9356.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Age  23.  Res. 
301. 

9358.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Piano,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.  Res.  301. ;  non-res.  451.  For  Xmas. 

9359.  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw,  and  Eng. 
Age  24.  Brevet  simple.  Res.  (family.) 

9360.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Piano.  Age  23.  Visiting. 

9361.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Mus. 
Age  21.  Non-res.  251.  to  301. 

9363.  Math,  (adv.),  Class,  (good),  Eng.  subj.  Age  28. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Math.  Tripos.  Camb.,  14th  Sen.  Opt. 

9364.  Draw,  (all  style*),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  and 
Pastels  on  China,  Terra-Cotta  and  Silk,  Portrait 
Painting.  Age  52.  Student  and  Silver  Medallist 
Royal  Acad.  Exhibitor.  Res.  or  Visiting. 

9365.  Math,  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Eng.  Age  24.  1st 
Cl.  M ath.  Tripos  Camb.,  34  Wrangler  Higher  Camb. 
Local,  1st  CL  Lang,  and  Math.,  2nd  Cl.  Eng. 
Visiting. 

9366.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (gram,  and  com.),  Comp., 
Eloc.,  Sci.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  geom.),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Ndlwk.  Age  30.  Higher  Camb.  in  Hist.,  Eng. 
Lit.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Dip.  for  Comp.,  adv.  Phys., 
Hygiene,  elem.  Lat.,  S.K.  Non-res.  1001.  to  1501. 
For  Xmas. 

9367.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano  and 
Theory),  elem.  Ger.  and  Lat.  Age  21.  Camb. 
Higher  Local  Groups  R.A.B.  and  Arith.  Sen.  Oxf., 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Spec.  Fr.  301. ;  non-res.  601. 
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9368.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Kinder.,  Fr.  (fluent).  Age  25. 
Cert.  Kinder.,  1st  Cl.  Gotha.  Kes.  50 Z. ;  non-res. 
80/.  to  90/. 

9369.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory  of  Mus.  Age  22.  Medal¬ 
list  R.A.M.  Res.  (school)  40/.  to  50/. 

9370.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Bot.,  Pliys., 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.).  Age  22.  B.  A.  Lond.  Hons. 
Eng.  Non-res.  100/. 

9371.  Class.,  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.  &c.  (adv.), 
Ger.,  Fr.,  Ment.  and  Moral  Sci.,  Chem.,  Mechs., 
Heat.,  Hydros.  Age  21.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Div. 
Hons.  Eng.  Reid  Scholarship.  Visiting. 

9372.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent,  acq.  in  Fr.),  Ger.  (fluent, acq. 
in  Ger.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Violin  (elem.),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col.),  Ital.  (elem.).  Age  29.  Res.  Family. 
80/.  about. 

9373.  Eng.  (hist.,  lit.,  &c.),  Bot.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris), 
Ger.  (conv.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (classical),  Sing., 
elem.  Draw.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  1st  Cl. 
Kinder.,  Bot.,  S.K.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  60/. 
to  80/. 

9374.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus., 
Ger.  (fluent).  Age  20.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  30/.  to  40/.; 
non-res.  40/. 

9375.  Eng.  (hist.,  lit.,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Dratv. 
(freeh.,  mod.,  pers.,  Abblett’s  syst.),  Bot.,  Drill. 
Age  28.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher  Camb.,  Lit.  and 
Arith.,  Parchment  Cert.  Home  and  Col.  100/. 
about;  non-res.  150/. 

9376.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Draw,  (free.),  Mus. 
(with  theor.),  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Non-res.  30Z. 
Sen.  Camb. 

9377.  Eng.  (good),  Mus.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat.  Age  20. 
Non-res.  26/.  to  30/. 

9378.  Piano,  Harm.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  Age  32. 
Cert.  R.A.M.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9379.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Physiol. 
Age  26.  L.L.A.  St.  Andrews.  Res.  50/.  For  Xmas. 

9380.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Calisth.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  26.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9381.  Eng.,  Ger.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Fr.,  Sing.,  elem. 
Draw.,  Euc.,  and  Alg.  Age  27.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Daily.  40/. 

9382.  Piano,  Har.,  Theor.,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Violin  (elem.),  Jun.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.).  Age  20. 
Student  at  R.A.M.  three  years.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  in  London. 

9383.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  fam.  only. 

9384.  Eng.  (thoro.  adv.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Mus.  (good),  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod,  from  cast),  Paint, 
(w.-col.  from  nature).  Age  33.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. 
in  family. 

9385.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Mus.  (good),  Ger.  (acq. 
abrd.),  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Ndlwk.,  Paint,  (flower 
and  w.-col.).  Age  36.  Res.  30/. 

9386.  Class,  (adv.),  Eng.  (thoro.  lit.),  Fluent  Fr., 
Ger.,  and  Span.,  Math,  (trig.),  Geol.,  Bot.,  Har., 
Mus.  Age  28.  B.A.  Camb.,  Class.  Hon.,  11  Cl. 
Class.  Trip.,  Camb.  Higher  Local  Hons.  Non-res. 
Morning  or  Afternoon.  80/.  to  100/. 

9389.  Eng.  (adv.  all  branches),  Arith.,  elem.  Sci., 
Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus.  1st  Cl.  Gov.  Cert. 
Non-res.  Visiting  or  Head-mistress. 

9390.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  &c.,  Arith., 
Math,  (elem.),  Drill.  Age  39.  B.A.  Hon.  Girton 
Coll.,  1st  Div.  Res.  from  40/. ;  non-res.  80/. ;  or 
visiting. 

9391.  Eng.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Lat., 
Mus.  (elem.),  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  27.  Camb. 
Higher  Fr..  Eng.,  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Conatit.  Hist. 
Visiting.  Afternoon. 

9392.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkeep.,  Alg.  (elem.).  Age  47.  Non-res. 
from  60/. 

9394.  Piano,  Sing.,  Prep,  for  Mus.  Exams.  Age  25. 
Bronze  Medallist  L.A.M.  Res.  from  30/.  or  non- 
res. 

9395.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Calisth.,  Dancing.  Age  32.  Res. 
from  60/. 

9396.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.,  Ger.  (Hanover), 
Draw,  (freeh.,  shading,  &c.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Adv. 
Lat.  and  Alg.  Age  36.  Camb.  Higher  Local,  Coll. 
P.  Hon.  Mod.  Lang.  Res.  30/,  to  45/. ;  non-res.  60/- 
to  80/. 

9397.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Sci ,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Dancing.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P. 
Res.  12/.  to  20/.,  or  mutual  terms. 

9398.  Violin,  Piano,  Medallist  R.A.M.  Age  24. 
Visiting. 

9399.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem.),  Draw.,  Mus., 
.  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.  Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  For 

Xmas. 

9400.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  (harp  and 
piano),  Lat.  Age  29.  Sen.  Camb.  Morning  50/. ; 
Daily  80/. 
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9401.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.  (Switz.),  Ital. 
(Florence),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Sing.  Age  36.  Jun. 
Camb.,  S.  and  A.  3rd  Grade.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. ; 
Daily  100/. 

9402.  Piano,  Theor.  Draw,  (all  branches),  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Arith.,  Pol.  Econ.  1st  Cl.  Coll. 
P.,  Spec.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.,  1st  Cl. 
Soc.  Arts,  Mus.,  Full  2nd  Grade  S.K.  Hons.  Draw. 
Part  of  3rd  Grade. 

9403.  Piano,  Sing.,  Class.  Sing.,  Violin  (elem.)  Age 

29.  Professor  at  Guildhall  Sch.  of  Mus.  Diploma 
late  Nat.  Train.  Sch.  for  Mus.  Non-res.  or  Visit¬ 
ing-  ,  . 

9404.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (trig.),  Mechs.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theor.),  Draw,  (freeh.),  Fr.,  Bkkeep.,  Ndlk., 
Hebrew.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Morning  or 
Afternoon.  25/.  to  30/. 

9405.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Sci.  (elem.).  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
Coll.  P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.,  10/.  to  20/. 

9406.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Math,  (adv.),  good 
Mus.  and  Lat.,  Bkkeep.,  Elem.  Draw.,  Ger,,  Sing. 
Age  23.  Sen.  Edin.  Higher  Camb.  Res.  50/. 

9408.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.  (good),  Ger.  (elem.).  25/.  to  30/. 

9410.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.),  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.,  landscp.),  Fr.,  Gr.  (elem.).  Age  18. 
2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9412.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (acq.  abroad),  Eng.  (thoro.), 
Mus.  (good  iun.),  Ndlwk.  Age  42.  Res.  100/., 
family  only. 

9413.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.  (Hanover),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw.,  Paint-  Age  35.  Res.  80/.;  non- 
res.  150/. 

9414.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.)  Mus., 
Lat.  Age  30.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Jun.  Oxf.  Res. 
35/.  to  40/.,  family  only. 

9415.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith-,  Lat.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw., 
Mus.  (good),  Dancing,  Ndlwk.  Age  25.  Camb. 
Local  Cert.,  Paris  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  45/.  to  50/.,  or 
non-res. 

9416.  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eng.  (thoro.  lit-,  &c.),  Arith.,  Fr. 
(Paris),  Ger.  (North),  Lat.  (elem.).  Age  31.  Camb. 
Higher  passed  Exam,  in  Fr.  Paris.  Res,  60Z.  to 
60/. 

9417.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Calisth.,  Mus.,  Nldwk., 
Kinder.  Age  22.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9418.  Eng.  (with  lit.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (Paris),  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.,  and  Paint.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  39.  Res.  60/. 
to  70/.  or  non-res. 

9419.  Eng.  (thoro.  Lit.,  &c.),  Eloc.,  Calisth.,  Fr. 
(fluent),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (very  good) ,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Flower  Paint.  Res.  50/.  to  65/. 

9420.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Age  18.  Res.  15/. ;  family'  only. 

9421.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Ger.  (acq.  abr.) 
Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.,  Draw.  (elem.). 
Age  34.  Res.  from  60/. 

9422.  Eng.  Lang.,  &c.,  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.), 
Mus.  (good).  Age  36.  40/. ;  or  non-res. 

9423.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (oils).  Age  21.  Cert.  Int.  Bd.  Ed., 
Ireland.  Res.  25/.,  family. 

9424.  Fr.  Age  26.  Res.  Sch.  Mod,  salary'. 

9425.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  25.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.; 
non-res.,  70/.  to  80Z.  Family  only. 

9426.  Eng.  (thoro.  adv.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Calisth.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Draw. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Res.  80/.  to 
90/.  Non-res.  120/.  to  130/. 

9427.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Bkkpg.,  elem. 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P*  Age  16.  Non- 
res.,  small  salary. 

9428.  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Class.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb. 
Hons.  Nat.  Sci.  Res.  or  Visiting. 

9429.  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Age  20.  Camb.  Higher, 
S.K.  Math.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. 

9430.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Lit.,  Phys.,  Draw., 
Fr.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Calisth.,  Bkkpg.,  Mus.,  Alg. 
Age  22.  Oxf.  Senior,  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  40/. 

9431.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Age 
40.  Visiting. 

9432.  Piano,  Violin,  Theory  Mus.  Age  21,  Res. 
26/.  to  30/. 

9433.  Piano,  Har.,  Counterpt-,  Class  Sing.  Age  38. 
Assoc.  Pianist  Trin.  Coll.,  1st  Cl.  Piano  and  Har. 
Cert,  and  Higher  Exam.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  or 
daily'. 

9434.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (jun.),  elem.  Lat.,  adv.  Mus. 
Age  21.  Res.  24/.  to  30/. 

9436.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (performer),  fluent  Fr.  and 
Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Paint,  (w.-col.). 
Age  35.  Res.  70/.  to  80/.,  or  non-res. 


9436.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw, 
(all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  jun.  Lat.,  Ital., 
Gk.,  Mus.  Age  33.  Res.  80/.  to  100/.;  ornon-res. 
Private  family. 

9437.  Fr.,  Lit.,  &c.,  Sciences,  Sing.,  Draw.  Sup. 
Dip.  Acad.  Paris. 

9438.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Sing.  Age  21.  Sen. 
Hon.  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9439.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Physiol.,  Physiog.,  Geol., 
Draw.  Age  30.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Spec.,  Fr.  and 
Nat.  Hist.,  A.C.P.  in  Ger.,  S.K.  Physiog.  Res. 
40/.  to  60/. ;  or  non-res. 

9440.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (piano  and 
theor.),  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.,  Kinderg.  Age  26.  Dailv 
30/.;  Morning  20/. 

9441.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  Lat. 
Age  36.  Non-res.  from  60/.  to  70/. 

9442.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (acq. 
abr.),  Mus.,  Sing,  (good  operatic).  Age  34.  Res. 
70/.  to  100/. 

9443.  Light  non-res.  engag.  desired,  or  res.  without 
charge,  as  Teacher  of  Mus.  (piano  and  har.)  or 
Math.  Age  23.  Sen.  Pract.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Pract. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Hon.  and  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Har.,  B.A. 
Lond.  Res.  45/.  to  50/.,  three  or  four  hours  a  day  ; 
non-res.  80/.,  three  hours  per  day. 

9444.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (all  branches),  Piano.  Age  35. 
Res.  50/.  to  55/. 

9445.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.  (2  y'ears  in  France),  Mus., 
Sing.  Age  22.  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  30/. 

9446.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Drill,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Sen.  Camb.  Daily  40/.  to  50/. 

9450.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Sing. 
(Solo  and  Class),  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.). 
Age  32.  2nd  Cl.  Soc.  Arts  Piano. 

9451.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Eng.  Age  36.  Res.  or 
non-res. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


GOLD 

MEDAL, 


PARIS, 

1878. 


STEEL  PENS. 


BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


Now  ready,  57th  Edition,  price  2s. 


THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  Lady.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


Just  Published,  price  2s.  6d, 

A  CATECHISM  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  By  James  Nash,  A.C.P., 
Principal  of  the  Anglo- Amcrical  College,  Nice;  Member 
of  the  Society  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Art,  Nice  ;  Author 
of  the  “  History  of  Nice,”  &c. 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


In  the  Press. 

Handbook  to  the  book  oe 

EXODUS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Clifford,  M.A. 
Handbooks  already  published  to  Genesis,  Joshua  and 
Judges,  Ruth  and  I.  Samuel,  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Tne  most  exhaustive  cheap  Scripture  Handbooks 
published.  Notes  opposite  the  Text.  Over  12,000  copies 
already  sold. 

Published  by 

Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse 
Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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Clarendon  Press  Standard  School  Books. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  LATIN 

.  Extra  fcap 

LEWIS  AND  SHORT’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Founded  on  Andrew’s 
Edition  of  Freund’s  Latin  Dictionary.  4to,  cloth,  25s. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  TOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  Editor  of  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.  Small  4to,  cloth,  18s. 

“  Within  its  limits  without  a  rival  among  school  dictionaries.” — Classical  Review. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the  Same.  4th  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the  Same.  2s.  6d. 
RUDIMENTA  LATINA.  By  the  Same.  2s. 

REDDENDA  MINORA ;  or,  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for  Unseen 
Translation.  For  the  Use  of  Lower  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
ANGLICE  REDDENDA ;  or.  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for  Unseen 
Translation.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

-  Second  Series.  By  same  Author.  3s. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN.  For  the  Use  of 

Passman  and  Others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition, 
much  Enlarged  and  Re-arranged.  2s.  6d. 

A  LATIN  PROSE  PRIMER.  By  the  same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  SYNTAX.  By  W.  S.  Gibson, 

■ftl  2s 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  G.  G.  Ramsay, 
LL.D.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2s. 


AND  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

8 vo,  cloth. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  LATIN  ELEGIACS.  By  H.  Lee- WARNER, 

M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Selections  from  Livy.”  2s.  6d. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Seventh 

Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  throughout.  4to,  cloth,  36s. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Foun  ed 

upon  the  Seventh  Edition  of  “Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon.’ 
Small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

This  Abridgment  of  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon  has  been  undertaken  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  wishes  expressed  by  several  experienced  Schoolmasters.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  their  requirements. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  GREEK.  By  J.  Y.  SARGENT, 
M.A.  3s. 

GR2ECE  REDDENDA;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  Arranged  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  PRIMER,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners  in  that 

Language.  Seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  READER.  By  E.  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Balliol  College.  In  one  or  two  Parts.  3s. 

GRADUATED  GREEK  READERS.  FIRST.  By  W.  G.  RushbrooKE, 
M.L.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d.  SECOND.  By  A.  M.  Belt,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M. A.,  University  College, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand  ;  formerly  Principal  of  the  Newcastle- on-Tyne  College 
of  Science.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  Well  written  and  comprehensive.” — Saturday  Review. 

EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements  of  Plano 
Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.  With  numerous  additional 
Propositions  and  Exercises.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sold  separately  as  follows : — Book  I,,  Is. ;  Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d. ;  Books  I.-IV., 
3s. ;  Books  V.-VI.,  3s. 

EUCLID.— GEOMETRY  IN  SPACE.  Containing  Parts  of  Euclid’s  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Books.  By  the  same  Editor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 


BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,-limp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  above.  Is.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  W. 

Fisher,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  By  B.  Stewaet,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ACOUSTICS.  By  W.  B.  Donkin,  M. A.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  STATICS.  By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A,  Fourth  Edition, 
8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  The  Equilibrium  of  Co-Planar  Forces,  9s.  Yol.  II.,' 16s. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  EXERCISE  BOOK.  ByO.  W.Tancock, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich  School.  Second 
Edition.  Is.  6d. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING 
BOOK,  for  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich 
School.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

“  This  admirable  and  authoritative  work.  ...  A 
manifesto  of  the  soundest  English  scholarship.”-- Notes 
and  Queries. 

CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  W. 

W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Cambridge,  Editor  of  “The  Vision  of  William  con¬ 
cerning  Piers  the  Plowman,”  &c.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Skeat’s  larger  Dictionary  has  established  his 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  scholars ;  and  of  his  smaller 
dictionary  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  less  useful  and 
valuable.”— Sattirday  Rev  ie  tv. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

First  Series.  The  Native  Element.  By  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

“  On  the  whole  the  best  guide  to  English  etymology 
that  has  yet  appeared.”— Academy. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH.  A  New 

and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 

Part  I.  From  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to  KING 
HORN  (a.d.  1150  to  a.d.  1300).  Second  Edition, 
carefully  Revised.  9s. 

Part  II.  From  ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  to 
GOWER  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
7s.  6d. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

from  the  ‘  ‘  Ploughman’s  Crede  ”  to  the  “  Shepheardes 
Calendar  ”  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  7s.  6d. 

THE  VISION  OF  WILLIAM  CONCERNING 
PIERS  THE  PLOWMAN.  By  William 
Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  Prioresses  Tale ;  Sir  Thopas  ;  The 
Monkes  Tale ;  The  Clerkes  Tale ;  The  Squieres 
Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Third 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

CHAUCER.— The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
The  Knight's  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited 
by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  “  Specimens  of  Early 
English,”  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

“It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  any  piecos  of 

English  literature  edited  at  any  time  more  thoroughly 

for  the  help  of  students  than  these  selections.”— Prof. 

Henry  Mokley. 

CHAUCER.— The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe ;  The 
Pardoneres  Tale  ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale  ;  The 
Clianouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the  Same.  New 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 

GAMELYN,  THE  TALE  OF.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  G  lossary,  Ac.  By  the  Same.  Still’  covers, 
Is.  Od. 

POEMS  OF  LAWRENCE  MINOT.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall, 

(  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

“  Far  exceeds  all  its  predecessors  in  value.  The  book 

on  the  whole  is  one  of  unusual  excellence,” — Academy. 

SPENSER’S  FAERY  QUEENE.  Books  I.  and 
II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mathew,  M.A.  Each,  2s.6d. 

BACON.— ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 
Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  4s.  6d. 

SHAKESFEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Hamlet,  2s. 

Richard  the  Second,  Is.  6d.  |  Macbeth,  Is.  6d. 

- Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 


As  You  Like  It,  Is.  fld. 
Richard  the  Third,  2s. 6d. 
A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  6d. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 


The  Tempest,  Is.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s. 

King  Lear,  Is.  6d. 

Coriolanus,  2s.  6d. 

Twelfth  Night,  Is.  6d. 

King  John,  Is.  6d. 

MILTON.- AREOPAGITICA.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  By  JonN  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3s. 
MILTON.-POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  2Vols.  Fifth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

Separately,  Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 


MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST.  Book  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Stiff  covers, 
Is.  6d. ;  parchment,  3s.  6d. 


MILTON. -SAMSON  AGONISTES.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  B.A.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 


CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RE¬ 
BELLION.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

“The  editor  has  done  his  work  thoroughly.” — 

nn 7 n  o/ap 

DRYDEN.-SELECT  POEMS.  Stanzas  on  the 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Astrsea  Redux,  Annus 
Mirabilis,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Religio  Laici, 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  By  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

ADDISON. — SELECTIONS  from  Papers  in  the 
“Spectator.”  With  Notes  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A. 
4s.  6d. ;  parchment,  6s. 

STEELE. — SELECTIONS  from  the  “Tatler,” 
“  Spectator,”  and  “  Guardian.”  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson,  5s.  ;  parch¬ 
ment,  7s.  6d. 

POPE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mark 
Pattison,  B.D. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.  Sixth  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.  Third  Edition,  2s. 
JOHNSON- RASSELAS.  Edited,  with  Intro-' 
duction  and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d.  ;  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

JOHNSON. — LIFE  OF  MILTON.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  Balliol  Collsge.' 
2s.  6d. ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

GRAY. — SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse.  Stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. ;  parchment,  3s. 
***  An  Edition,  with  Notes  for  Schools,  by  Foster 
Watson,  M.A. 

GOLDSMITH.-SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited 

by  Austin  Dobson.  3s.  6d. ;  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.  — THE  TRAVELLER.  Edited 
by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  “Bos¬ 
well’s  Life  of  Johnson.”  Stiff  covers,  Is. 
BYRON.— CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  II.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  6d. ; 
in  parchment,  5s. 

SCOTT. — LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Minto, 
M.A."  With  Map.  Stiff  covers,  2s.  ;  parchment, 
3s.  6d.  t. 

SCOTT.— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Introduction  and  Canto  I.,  with  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  the  same  Editor.  6d. 


SCOTT.— MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  T.  Bayne.  3s.  6d. 

CAMPBELL.-GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H. 
Macaulay  FitzGibbon,  M.A.  2s. 

„  [Just  published. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

Ay  The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  January, 
at  2  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

POLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

ANNUAL  DINNER  (1890). 

The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
January  22nd,  at  5.30  p.m.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
are  Members  of  the  College  may  obtain  tickets  (5s.  each) 
up  to  January  21st,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  Every 
Member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend,  for 
whom  a  ticket  must  be  obtained  on  or  before  January  18  th. 
Evening  dress  is  not  requisite. 

Edward  Pinches, -)7r  « 

John  Stewart,  $  non.  zees. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

V_y  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1889. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Christmas  Examination  if 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  samoCertiflcates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  alio  wancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 

All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.— 

The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1890. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  School0.’ 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination.— In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  : 

Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 

Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  a  varded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
-subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 

Natural  Science.  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5tli,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  Loudon,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  : — Birmingham,  Bristol, 

Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  23s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  E.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

yj  (Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December, 
when  W.  H.  AVidgery,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper 
on  “  Class  Teaching  of  Phonetics,  as  a  Preparation  for 
the  Pronunciation  of  Foreign  Languages.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 

riends.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A .,  Secretary.  I  For  Advertisements, see  pages  492,  493,  509,  511. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  trainin,, 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

.The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  either  at  homo  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(&)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 
by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theorynnd  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  IS  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  flic  Examination)  arc  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  AVOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


pAMBRIDGE  HIGHER 

y~J  EXAMINATIONS.- — Some  Vacan 


LOCAL 

acancies  occur  for 
Students  in  the  MARIA  GREY  COLLEGE,  5  Fitzroy 
Street.  Classes  for  various  Groups  and  Instruction  in 
Teaching.  New  Term,  January  14.  Conditions  of 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

"lVTOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Lx  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  MATRICU¬ 
LATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on  Monday, 
the  13th  of  January,  1890. — In  addition  to  the  Examina¬ 
tion  at  the  University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be 
held  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ;  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Cardiff  ;  the  Training  College,  New  City  'Road, 
Glasgow  ;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  and  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Portsmouth. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar 
(University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, 
AV.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

Arthur  Milman,  M.A., 

November  5th,  1889.  Registrar . 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  PROGRAMME  of  these  Exami¬ 
nations  has  been  so  modified  that  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates  now  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Government  Leaving  Certificates  for  Secondary 
Schools  in  Scotland.  The  Junior  Certificate  qualifies 
pro  tanto  for  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 

Regulations  and  programme  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Clerk  of  Senatus. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  to  Head¬ 
teachers  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
will  also  supply  what  further  information  may  be  desired. 
H.  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  j  Joint 
S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  )  Secretaries. 
AV.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Assist.  Secretary. 
Edinburgh  University,  November,  1889. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of  125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined  at 
any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  entering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years ;  also  for  Dental 
Students,  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PK0FESSEUES  DE  FRAN0AIS 

r 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprAvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  AAr.C. 
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HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


Principal  : 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  late  of  Newnham  College. 
Lecturer : 

Miss  S.  Wood,  B.Sc.  London,  late  Headmistress  of  the 
Bath  High  School. 

The  Students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Teaching,  and  have  ample  opportunity  for 
teaching  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advantages 
of  a  college  life,  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cambridge. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal.  Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in 
September. 


HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY’S 
TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on 
Tuesday,  the  2b  t  January,  1890.  The  Course 
of  Study  prepares  for  1  he  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXA¬ 
MINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for  special  training  in 
the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING,  with 
Model  Lessons,  Class-teaching,  and  Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  35  Meck- 
lenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

KINDERGARTEN  CLASS. 
Twenty-fourth  Session. 

A  New  Course  of  Lectures  open  to  Teachers  and 
Governesses  will  commence  on  Monday,  27th  January, 
1S90,  and  terminate  at  Easter. 

The  Class  will  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
7  to  8.30  pan. 

Fee  for  the  Course,  payable  at  the  first  Lecture,  £1. 10s. 
An  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  close,  and  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  granted  to  those  who  prove  their  efficiency. 

Intending  Students  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
form  of  admission. 


E  ROE  BEL  SOCIETY’S  SATURDAY 

LECTURES,  Charing  Cross.— The  SPRING 
COURSE,  1890,  on  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations 
and  Blackboard  Drawing, begins  January  25th.  E. Cooke, 
Esq.,  will  also  give  a  course  of  Evening  Lessons  on  the 
Observation  of  Plants.  Particulars  to  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  17  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Stajnes.— The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  Fox- 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


TT1ROKEN  ANDREN’S  HOLIDAY 

J-  SLOYD  CLASS  will  be  held  from  Dec.  27  to 
Jan.  10,  at  Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester.  Particu¬ 
lars  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 


HIGH-CLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL 

for  immediate  TRANSFER  on  most  favourable 
terms.  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Peirce’s 
Library,  Sydenham . 


SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  Botany,  Zoology,  &c. 

LECTURES  by  a  LONDON  GRADUATE. 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Examinations,  Arts  and 
Science.  H.  W.  Unthank,  110  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  London. 


WANTED,  Non-Resident  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  MASTER  to  proceed  to  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  first  week  in  January.  Inter.  B.A.  or 
B.A.  (Lond.)  preferred.  Thorough  disciplinarian  essen¬ 
tial.  State  salary  required,  to  J.  A.  Sutton,  West 
House  College,  Congleton. 


SCHOOLMASTERS.  —  A  successful 

U?  Schoolmaster  wants  to  PURCHASE  a  SCHOOL, 
or  to  hire  suitable  premises.  Address — Headmaster, 
Ullmann’s,  07  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

PLEASANT  HOLIDAY  HOME 

offered  in  Lake  District.  Climate  mild  and  shel¬ 
tered.  Terms,  from  21s.  to  25s.  a  week.  Apply— Miss 
Yates,  Fairfield  House,  Ambieside. 


"V^TTARRIOR  SQUARE,  St.  Leonards- 

'  '  on-Sca. — TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  the  Spacious 
Premises,  with  or  without  house  communicating,  re¬ 
cently  let  to  the  Council  of  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards- 
on-Soa  Ladies’  College.  Apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Gant, 
Architect,  11  Havelock  Road,  Hastings. 


XiOJSTlDOLT  ZB.JX. 
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BIRMINGHAM  WEEKLY  MERCURY. 
GREAT  NATIONAL 


ANDWRITING  COMPETITION. 


Silver  Championship  Cup  and  Shield 
for  Schools. 

Open  to  all  Schools  and  Scholars  in  England  and  Wales. 
Money  Prizes  and  Certificates  for  Children. 


This  Competition  will  open  on  December  7th. 


CLASSES  FOR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  EXAM, 

The  General  Method  of  Work  (see  Prospectus)  is 
pursued  for  this  Examination,  Special  Papers  for  the 
prescribed  Authors  and  Special  Periods  being  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Test  Papers  are  compiled  exclusively 
from  questions  set  at  previous  Examinations,  except 
when  the  present  regulations  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  in  force  to  admit  of  this,  or  when  solu¬ 
tions  are  easily  obtainable  (e.g.,  from  our  l'B.A. 
Mathematics”;.  In  such  eases  questions  of  the 
same  type  have  been  introduced. 

Ordinary  Course.— An  Ordinary  Course  in 
any  subject  embraces  Thirty  Lessons.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of  three  parts  :  the 
first  part  covering  the  Grammar  and  General  His¬ 
tory  ;  the  second  and  third  dealing  alternately  with 
either  (A)  Unseen  Translation  (now  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  subjects  at  B.A)  and 
(C)  Composition  (in  Latin  only),  or  (B)  Special 
Period  of  History,  and  (D)  Prescribed  Authors. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  detailed  courses  like 
these,  with  full  Notes  and  Hints  to  every  lesson, 
over  a  series  of  Test  Papers  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
correct  a  student’s  errors  rather  than  show  him  in 
advance  how  to  avoid  them  : — by  help  of  the  easy 
graduation  a  greater  interest  is  sustained  in  the 
work,  the  specialities  of  the  Examination  are 
brought  out  in  stronger  relief,  time  is  economised, 
and  confidence  gained  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  each 
part,  and  progress  more  surely  counted. 

£  s.  d. 

Fees.— Full  Preparation  for  the  Examir.a- 

nation  . 12  12  0 

Any  Single  Subject . 3  13  6 

Additional  for  Second  and  Third 

Subjects . each  3  3  0 

This  Course  may  be  extended  over  two  years 
without  additional  fee. 

Special  Course. — In  this  Course,  the  Lessons 
and  Author  Papers  are  the  same  as  in  the  Ordinary 
Course,  but  the  Revision  Papers  are  omitted,  the 
number  being  thus  reduced  to  twenty-four.  It  is, 
therefore,  specially  convenient  for  those  who  have 
previously  failed  at  the  Examination,  or  who  are 
unable  to  begin  early  in  the  session  ;  the  former 
should,  if  possible,  commence  within  a  week  of  the 
Publication  of  the  Pass  List.  Classes  also  begin  in 
the  third  week  of  February,  March,  and  April;  but 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  individual  cases  as  in 
the  Ordinary  Course. 

Fees.— Full  Preparation  for  the  Exam.  ...  £10  10  0 

Any  single  Subject .  33  0 

Additional  for  second  and  third 
Subjects,  .  each  2  12  6 

Self-Preparation  Courses  at  half  the  above 
fee. 

Extension  Course. — For  students  who  have 
been  through  the  whole  of  the  work  and  have  either 
failed  to  pass  the  Examination  in  one  or  two  sub¬ 
jects  only,  or  who  have  deferred  going  up  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  First  Division  or  of  Honours  in 
some  subject  at  the  next  Examination,  an  Extension 
Course  in  the  Pass  Subjects  has  been  prepared. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  in  all  subjects  ...  £7  7  0 
Single  subjects .  2  2  0 

The  Extension  Course  cannot  be  worked  by  self- 
preparation. 

There  are  fifteen  double  lessons,  each  followed  by 
a  test-paper;  in  Latin  and  Greek  there  are  also 
papers  on  Authors  and  Special  Periods.  The  whole 
ground  is  thus  completely  covered. 

This  course  may  bo  commenced  at  once. 

A  copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  a  Reprint  of  the 
Examination  List  will  be  sent  to  any  private  student 
who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter,  arts,  post  free  on 
application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes  may 
be  had  from 

THE  SECBETASY, 

(  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office). 

12)  Booksellers  Sow,  Strand,  W.C. 


Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Weekly  Mercury  of  November  23  and  30,  which 
should  be  ordered  in  advance  from  local  newsagents.  If 
necessary,  copies  can  bo  procured  direct  from  the  Office 
for  l,)d.  (including  postage). 

***  The  Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury  is  the  largest 
Penny  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  World. 


1\/TISS  LOUISA  DREWRY’S  LEO- 

i-VJL  TURE-READINGS,  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  at 
3  o’clock  :— 

Dec.  3.  Lowell.  |  Dec.  10.  Walt  Whitman. 
Fee  for  the  Course  of  Three,  10s.  6d. ;  for  One,  4s.  6d. 
143  King  Henry’s  Road,  London,  N.W. 


I^DUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

Jd  grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Largo  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


Mathematics.— george  hep- 

PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  he  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


rVO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

-L  —There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  he  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry.  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION.— Miss  Louisa  Drewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  Miss  Drewry 
helps  students  by  letter,  and  examines. 

113  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 


qpo  HEADS  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

J-  — An  Experienced  and  Successful  FOREIGN 
MASTER  (liatur.),  Author,  wants  Situation  after 
Christmas.  Four  years  at  present  School.  Prima 
references  and  testimonials.  Address — M.C.P.,  “Edu¬ 
cational  Times  ”  Office,  89  Earringdon  Street,  E.C. 


ISS  NORTON  will  require,  after 

Christmas,  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS  in  her 
first-class  Ladies’  Boarding  School — UnitarianConnexion 
—an  English  Lady  of  culture  and  experience.  Holly 
Hill,  Hampstead,  N.YY. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


JonN  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


T  OYDOY.-SHIRLEY’S 

-LJ  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  Gd.to  2s.6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  Houso  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  open.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 
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/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

\J  (BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


SIXTEENTH  SESSION. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Fifteenth  Annual 
Series) ,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Evan  Daniel,  51. A.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  on  “The  Practice 
of  Education,”  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
September,  at  7  p.m. 

The  object  of  this  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  discipline  of  a  school ;  and  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow,  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects  included  in  the  routine  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

SYLLABUS  OF  SECOND  COURSE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Teaching. — Fundamental  Principles— 
Mental  Discipline — Development  of  Faculty — Love  for 
Learning— Formation  of  5Iental  Habits— Text-books  and 
Oral  Instruction— Rote-learning — Note-taking— Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Lessons — Conduct  of  a  Lesson — Limiting  of  Sub¬ 
ject-matter— Illustrations— Language  —  Manner  —  Ques¬ 
tioning —  Socratic  Teaching— Resumptive  Questions— 
Use  of  Blunders  —  Examinations  —  Shirking  —  Use  of 
Blackboard. 

II.  The  Education  of  Nature. — Frcibel  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten-Natural  Instincts  —  General  Principles  of 
Frcibel — The  Gifts — Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten — 
Application  of  Frobel’s  Principles  to  Later  Education- 
Connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School — 
Form  and  Colour— Apparatus  for  Teaching. 

III.  Object  Lessons.— Place  in  Education— Abuse  of— 
Suitable  Courses— Need  of  Synthetic  Courses— 51odes  of 
Treatment  Illustrated— Cabinets  of  Objects  and  School 
JIuseums— Apparatus— Experiments —Over-illustration 

—  Excursions  —  Visits  to  Museums,  Exhibitions,  and 
Factories. 

IV.  Reading  and  Spelling. — Reading  Aloud— Condi¬ 
tions  of  Intelligent  Reading  —  5Iethocls  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Reading— the  Alphabetic— The  Phonic— The 
Phonetic —  The  Look  and  Say — Simultaneous  Teaching 
of  Reading  and  Writing— Correction  of  Errors— Recita¬ 
tion— Reading  Books— School  Libraries— Spelling  Learnt 
through  the  Eye— Laws  of— JInemonic  Rhymes— Words 
of  Anomalous  Spelling— Dictation. 

V.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.— Objects  to  be  aimed  at 
—Concrete  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
tration-Composition  of  Numbers— Tables  and  their  Il¬ 
lustration-New  Rules,  how  to  be  established— Practical 
Examples— Graduation  of  Examples— Rules  Presenting 
Exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  iMethod— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry— Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

VI.  Geography  .—Aims  in  Teaching— Order  of  Treat¬ 
ment— Home-surroundings— Cardinal  Points — Aleasure- 
ment— Reading  a  Map— Order  of  Treatment  of  a  Country 

—  Physical  Geography  —  Physiography  —  Apparatus  — 
Text-books— Map-drawing— Examinations  in  Geography. 

VII.  History—  Sedcction  of  Facts  —  Where  shall  we 
begin  ?— 51  odes  of  Treatment— Stages  of  Historical  In¬ 
struction— Text-books— Biography— Constitutional  His¬ 
tory— Apparatus— Dates— Literary  Illustrations. 

VIII.  English  —  Aim  of  Study— Right  Use  of  Words 

—  Word-building  —  The  Unit  of  Speech  —  Grammar  a 
Science  of  Observation— Children  to  Classify  and  Deline 
the  Parts  of  Speech  for  Themselves— Words  and  Things 
—Accidence  and  Syntax  to  bs  Determined  by  Pupils— 
Parsing— Historical  Grammar— Text-books— Analysis. 

IX.  Foreign  Languages.—  Aims  in  Studying  Foreign 
Languages  —  Order  in  Study  —  51ethods  of  Studying  — 
Nature’s  Method— Viv&  Voce  Method  —  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  iletliod— Double  Translation— Locke’s  51e- 
thod — Hamilton’s  5Iethod— Mastery  Method— Induction 
Applied  to  Language— Helps  to  Memory— Learning  by 
Heart— Use  of  Translations— Construing— Composition 
—Grammars— Dr.  Blackie’s  Suggestions. 

X.  English  Literature.— Educational  Value  of— Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Suitable  for  Sciiools— Methods— Word- work 
—Grammatical  Analysis— Figures  of  Speech— Allusions 

—  Subject-matter  —  Criticism  —  Specimen  Lesson  for  a 
Lower  Form— for  a  Higher  Form— Paraphrasing— His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature  —  Catholicity  of  Tastes  in 
Literature. 

XI.  Physical  Science.— Aims  in  Teaching— Order  in 
Teaching— Simple  Natural  Phenomena  and  Simple  In¬ 
struments— Physics— Chemistry— Lecturing  not  enough 
—Choice  of  Experiments— How  to  use  Notes— Value  of 
Diagrams— Laboratory  Work— Practical  Applications— 
Pisgah  Views. 

XII.  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Effective  Teaching- 
Attendance  —  Order  —  Attention  —  Obedience  —  School- 
rules— Tone— Characteristics  of  good  Discipline— Power 
of  the  Eye— Jlotives  to  be  appealed  to— Religious  and 
Moral  Principles— Sympathy— Emulation— Punishment 
—Censure  — Corporal  Punishment  — Need  of  Patience, 
Love,  and  Hope. 


The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o  clock,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.— Alembers  of  the  College  have  Free 
admission  to  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


AT  B.A.,  OCT.,  1889, 
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University 

Correspondence  College 
Students 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES 

RECENTLY  GAINED  BY 

IHittv.  don*.  Coll. 


At  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

78  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed. 

This  number  far  exceeds  the  largest  ever 
passed  by  any  other  Institution  at  this 
Examination. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

71  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 

(A  number  altogether  unprecedented)  ; 
Eleven  in  Honours,  Two  with  First  Places, 
and  One  with  a  Second  Place. 

21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci. 
Exams.,  Five  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A.,  1889, 

70  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before 
passed  by  any  Institution. 

AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in 
Branch  I.,  and  in  1888, 

One 

Headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  I>ist. 


A  Copy  of  the  B.  A.  Guide  and  a  Reprint  of  the 
Examination  List  will  be  sent  to  any  private  stu¬ 
dent  who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  post 
free  on  application. 

Prospectus  and  f  ull  particulars  of  the  Classes 
may  be  had  from — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(llniv.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ), 

121  Booksellers  Row,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- K>« - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity'. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1 882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogery’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  elegantly  hound  in  cloth, 
price  4s.  6d  ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

LOWER-LAND  :  an  Introduction  to 

Botany.  With  150  Illustrations.  By  Robert 
Fisher,  51. A. 

London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons,  23  Old  Bailey  ;  and  Derby. 

EXAMINATION  PAPER 

as  used  by  the 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


TABLES 

FOR 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

By  A.  T.  RICHARDSON,  B.A., 
Science  Master  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  College. 

Demy  8vo,  2s. 


Designed  to  put  the  practical  information 
necessary  for  the  analysis  of  a  simple  salt 
in  a  concise  form,  and  one  easy  to  commit 
to  memory,  with  a  view  to  the  requirements 
of  Examinations. 
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SELECT  LIST 

01' 

S6JH00L  PRIZES. 

6’.  t  L 

Hartwig’s  Heroes  of  tlie  Arctic  Regions.  19  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Hartwig’s  Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests.  40  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Hartwig’s  Workers  under  the  Ground.  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Hartwig’s  Marvels  over  our  Heads.  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8 vo  . 2  0 

Hartwig’s  Marvels  under  our  Feet.  22  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Wood’s  Social  Habitations  and  Parisitic  Nests.  18 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Brassey’s  Three  Voyages  in  the  “  Sunbeam.”  Popular 

Edition.  346  Illustrations.  4to  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

The  Story  of  Genesis.  By  Frances  Younghcsis and. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

The  Story  of  Our  Lord.  By  Frances  Young  husband. 

25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Macaulay’s  Essays,  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Macaulay’s  Life  and  Letters.  By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8 vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c.  Bijou  Illus¬ 
trated  Edition.  18mo...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Hartwig’s  Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Hartwig’s  Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illustration"?. 

Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Hartwig’s  Dwellers  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  29  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Hartwig’s  Winged  Life  in  the  Tropics.  55  Illustrations. 

Crown  8 vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Hartwig’s  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Wood’s  The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustration?.  Crown  Svo  2  6 

Wood’s  Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Wood’s  Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible.  23  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Wood’s  Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo  3  6 

Wood’s  Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo...  3  6 

Wood’s  Homes  under  the  Ground.  28  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Hartwig’s  Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics.  66  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Brassey’s  A  Voyage  in  the  “  Sunbeam.”  37  Illustrations. 

Scliool  Prize  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0 

Macaulay's  Essays,  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt  .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c.  41  Illustrations 

by  J.  It.  Weguelin.  Crown  8vo  . 3  6 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England.  Popular  Edition.  2vols. 

Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

Wood’s  Out  of  Doors.  11  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo  ...  5  0 

Wood’s  Strange  Dwellings.  Frontispiece  and  60  Wood- 

cuts.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 


THE  HAMMER.  A  Story  of  tlie  Maccabees.  By  tlie  Rev.  A.  J.  Church 
and  itic union d  Seeley.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5  -. 

TO  THE  LIONS  !  A  Tide  of  the  Early  Christians.  By  the  Hev.  A.  J. 
Church.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations.  Price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  The  picture  of  the  life  of  the  early  Christians  is  drawn  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  distinctness.” — Guardian. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Three  Grech  Children.  3s.  Gd. 

Stories  of  the  Magicians.  5s. 

The  Stories  of  tlie  Iliad  and  .Une id.  Is.  or  Is.  Gd. 

Stories  from  Hey.  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Persian  War.  5s. 

Stories  of  the  Past,  front  Herodotus.  5s. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians.  5s. 

The  Chantry  Priest  of  Par  net.  5s. 

With  the  ICing  at  Oxford.  5s. 

Heroes  and,  Kings.  Is.  6d. 

Stories  front  Virgil.  5s. 

Stories  from  Homer.  6s. 

The  Story  of  the  Past  Hays  of  Jerusalem.  3s.  (id. 

.1  Traveller's  True  Tale  front  Lucian.  3s.  Gd. 

Homan  Pife  in  the.  Hays  of  Cicero.  5s. 

The  Co  ant  of  the  Saxo  it  Shore.  5s. 

THE  OCEAN  OF  AIR:  A  popular  Scientific  Account  of  the  Atmosphere. 
By  A.  Giberne,  Author  of  “Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.”  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  Pritchard.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

SUN,  MOON,  AND  STARS.  A  Book  on  Astronomy  for  Beginners.  By 
A.  Giberne.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Pritchard.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Price  5s.,  cloth. 

The  late  Dr.  Pusoy  wrote  to  Professor  Pritchard,  of  Oxford “  Thank  you  also 
for  telling  me  of  that  vivid  poetic  hook,  ‘Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.’  Written  so 
religiously,  it  is  a  most  fascinating  book,  and  would  at  once  awaken  a  young 
mind  to  the  glories  of  the  creation,  and  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It 
takes  one’s  breath  away.” — E.  B.  P. 

THE  WORLD’S  FOUNDATIONS.  Geology  for  Beginners.  By  A. 
Giberne.  With  Illustrations.  Third  Thousand.  Price  6s.,  cloth. 

“  The  exposition  is  clear,  the  style  simple  and  attractive.” — Spectator. 

AMONG  THE  STARS;  or,  Wonderful  Things  in  the  Sky.  By  A. 
Giberne.  With  Illustrations.  Third  Thousand.  Price  5s. 

“We  may  safely  predict  that  if  it  does  not  find  the  reader  with  a  taste  for 
astronomy,  it  will  leave  him  with  on e."— Knowledge. 

FOREST  OUTLAWS;  or,  St,  Hugh  and  the  King.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Gilliat.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations.  Price  Gs.,  cloth. 

“  Distinctly  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  the  season.” — Standard. 

JOHN  STANDISH  ;  or.  The  Harrowing  of  London.  A  Story  of  Wat  Tyler's 
Rebellion.  By  Rev,  E.  Gilliat.  With  Illustrations.  Price  5s. 

BELT  AND  SPUR.  Stories  of  the  Kuiglils  of  Old,  With  Coloured 
1  llustrations.  Price  5s. 

“  A  very  liigh-class  gift-book  of  the  spirit-stirring  kind.”— Spectator. 

“  A  sort  of  boy’s  Froissart  with  admirable  illustrations.” — Ball  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA:  Stories  of  the  Old  Venetians.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.  Price  5s. 

“  Very  stirring  are  the  tales  of  the  long  strugge  between  Genoa  and  Venice. 
.  .  .  Boys  will  read  with  keen  interest  the  desperate  battles  between  the 
rival  lleets  of  galleys.” — Standard. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ARTISTS:  from  Vasari.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Price  5s. 

The  book  is  full  of  delightful  reading,  carefully  chosen  from  a  rich  treasury  of 
curiosities.” — Spectator. 

“  Another  very  charming  volume.” — Saturday  Review. 

BORDER  LANCES:  A  Romance  of  the  Northern  Marches.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Belt  and  Spur.”  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Price  5s.,  cloth. 

“The  hook  is  a  good  one  .  .  .  the  illustrations  ai-e  excellent.”— Spectator. 

THE  DRAGON  OF  THE  NORTH  :  A  Tale  of  the  Normans  in  Italy. 
By  E.  J.  Oswald.  With  Illustrations.  Price  5s.,  cloth. 

“  There  is  fun  and  adventure  enough  in  it  to  suit  the  youngsters,  while  it  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  in  every  way.” — Saturday  Review. 

CJSjDWALLA  ;  or,  The  Saxons  in  Hie  Isle  of  Wight.  By  F.  Cowrer,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations.  Price  5s.,  cloth. 

“  The  story  abounds  in  incident,  both  exciting  and  amusing.” — Atheneeum. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "WIGHT  :  A  Romance  of  Carisbrookc  Castle 
in  1488.  By  F.  Cowper.  With  Illustrations.  Price  5s. 

UNDER  SALISBURY  SPIRE:  A  Talc  of  the  Times  of  George  Herbert. 
By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

FANNY  BURNEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  Select  Passages  from  her 
Diary,  and  other  Writings.  Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “  Horace  Walpole  and  his  World.” 
With  Nine  Copper  Plates  after  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Copley,  and  West. 
Price  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

OXFORD  :  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Price  6s.,  cloth. 

“  Told  in  Mr.  Lang’s  best  maimer.” — Literary  Churchman. 

CAMBRIDGE  :  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  J.  W.  Clark. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Price  6s.,  cloth. 

“  A  thoroughly  artistic  work  of  topographical  description  and  illustration."— 
Illustrated  London  News. 

EDINBURGH  :  Picturesque  Notes.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With 
many  Illustrations.  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

Any  Bookseller  will  supply  these  books,  but  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  please  send  postal  order  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Tarn,  56  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  and  the  books  ivill  be  forwarded  post  free,  direct  from  the  publishing  office. 


TWENTY-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

Walks  in  Palestine.  The  Letterpress  by  Henry  A 
Harper,  Author  of  “Illustrated  Letters  to  my  Children  : 
from  the  Holy  Land,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  24  photo¬ 
gravures  from  photographs  taken  by  0.  V.  Shadbolt. 
Royal  4to,  20s.,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

ONE  GUINEA. 

The  Lands  of  Scripture.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and 

Pencil.  Containing  “Those  Holy  Fields,”  and  “The 
Land  of  the  Pharaohs,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  Manning, LL.D.; 
and  “  Pictures  from  Bible  Lands,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  6.  1 
Green,  D.D.  Imperial  Svo,  21s.,  handsomely  bound  1 
in  cloth  gilt. 

This  elegantly-bound  and  profusely-illustrated  volume  i 
forms  a  very  suitable  Presentation  Book.  It  gives,  in  a  I 
concise  and  interesting  form,  a  large  amount  of  information  ■ 
about  the  places  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

HALF-A-GUINEA. 

Victoria  B.  I. :  Her  Life  and  Reign.  By  Dr.  ! 

Macaulay,  Author  of  “Sea  Pictures,”  “Gordon 
Anecdotes,"  “  Luther  Anecdotes,”  Ac.  With  Five 
Portraits  of  the  Queen,  and  Fifty  Engravings  by 
Edward  Whymper  and  others.  Price  Half-a-Guinea, 
in  handsome  cloth. 

“A  beautifully  printed  and  very  pretilly  illustrated 
volume,  admirable  in  tone  and  feeling.” — Athenceum 

TEN  SHILLINGS. 

Historic  Landmarks  in  the  Christian  Cen¬ 
turies.  By  Richard  Heatii.  With  Eighty-four 
Illustrations.  Quarto,  10s.,  handsome  cloth  gilt. 

“  Calculated  at  once  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  history, 
and  to  impress  its  most  important  events  strongly  on  the 
memory.” — Standard. 

“Will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift-book.” — Western 
Morning  News. 

EIGHT  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Indoor  Games  and  Recreations.  A  popular  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Hutchison. 

I  Deluding  chapters  by  J.  N.Maskelyne,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Cuthell,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  Rev.  A.  N. 
Malan,  M.A.,  C.  Stansfeld-Hicks,  Dr.  Stradling, 
and  others.  “Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf."  Vol.  VIII. 
With  many  Engravings.  Quarto.  8s.,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  edges.  A  splendid  gift-book  for  boys,  containing 
528  pages  of  useful  reading  for  the  winter  season. 

Girl’s  Own  Outdoor  Book.  Containing  Practical 
Help  on  Subjects  relating  to  Girl-life  when  out  of 
doors  or  when  absent  from  the  Family  Circle.  Edited 
by  Charles  Peters.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Quarto, 
8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Girl’s  Own  Indoor  Book.  Edited  by  Charles 
Peters.  528  pages.  With  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Illustrations.  Quarto,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 
Containing  Practical  Helps  to  Girls  in  all  matters 
relatingto  their  material  comfort  and  moral  well-being. 
By  the  Author  of  “  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married,” 
Dora  de  Blaquiere,  Dora  Hope,  Marie  Karger,  Lady 
Macfarren,  Lady  Lindsay,  Ernst.  Pauer,  Sir  John 
Stainer,  the  Hon.  Victoria  Grosvenor,  John  C.  Staples, 
Canon  Fleming,  “Medicus,”  Ruth  Lamb,  Sophia 
Caulfield,  and  many  others. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Annual.  The  Eleventh  Volume  of 
the  “  Boy’s  Own  Paper,”  containing  S32  pages  of  Tales 
of  Schoolboy  Life,  and  of  Adventure  on  Land  and  Sea  ; 
Outdoor  and  Indoor  Games  for  every  Season  ;  Amuse¬ 
ments  for  Summer  and  Winter  ;  and  Instructive  Papers 
written  so  as  to  be  read  by  Boys  and  Youths.  With 
many  Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings.  Price  8s.,  in 
handsome  cloth  ;  9s.  6d.  gilt  edges  ;  12s.  Gd.  half¬ 
morocco. 

The  Girl’s  Own  Annual.  The  Tenth  Volume  of  the 
“Girl’s  Own  Paper,”  containing  832  pages  of  interesting 
and  useful  reading.  Stories  by  popular  writers  ;  Music 
by  eminent  composers  ;  Practical  Papers  for  Young 
Housekeepers  ;  Medical  Papers  by  a  well-known  prac¬ 
titioner  ;  Needlework,  plain  and  fancy  ;  Helpful  Papers 
for  Christian  Girls  ;  l’apers  on  Reasonable  and  Season¬ 
able  Dress,  &c.,  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated.  PriceSs., 
in  handsome  cloth  ;  9s.  G(l.,  with  gilt  edges  ;  12s.  6d., 
half-morocco. 

The  Handy  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  Author  of  “Homes  without  Hands,”  &c.,  &e. 
3G8  pages,  8  by  6A.  With  224  Engravings.  8s.,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

“A  delightful  book,  and  will  make  a  very  handsome 
and  enviable  high-class  prize  or  present.” — School  Hoard 
Chron  icle. 


EIGHT  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THE  “PEN  AND  PENCIL”  SERIES. 

Imperial  Svo  (size  of  page,  11  in.  by  7]  in.),  beautifully 
Illustrated,  and  printed  on  superior  paper,  price  8s., 
in  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  or  20s.  each  in  morocco. 

Just  Published,  the  New  Volume  of  this  Series. 

Russian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 
Thomas  Miciiell,  C.B.,  Author  of  “Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  to  Russia,”  &c.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravings. 
Imperial  Svo,  Ss.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.  It  is  written 
by  a  gentlemen  who  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
in  Russia,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  language  and 
the  people  of  that  great  Empire. 

English  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 
Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.,  and  S.  G.  Green,  D.D. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition.  8s., 
handsome  cloth  ;  or  25s.,  in  morocco. 

Norwegian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
With  a  glance  at  Sweden  and  the  Gotha  Canal.  By 
Richard  Lovett,  M.A.  New  Edition.  With  a  Map 
and  122  Illustrations,  engraved  by  E.  Whymper, 
R.  Taylor,  and  others.  Quarto,  8s.,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  edges  ;  25s.,  morocco. 

Irish  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 
Richard  Lovett,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Norwegian  Pic¬ 
tures,”  “  Pictures  from  Holland,”  &c.  With  a  Map 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs.  Imperial  lGmo,  8s., 
handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Full  morocco,  25s. 

Pictures  from  Holland.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  Richard  Lovett,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Norwegian 
Pictures,”  &c.  With  132  Illustrations.  8s.,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Including  a  Sketch 
of  Sinai.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Mannino,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  partly  re-written  by  Richard  Lovett,  Author  of 
“Norwegian  Pictures,”  &c.  With  many  new  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Imperial  8vo,  8s.,  handsome  cloth,  gilt ;  or  25s. 
morocco. 

Sea  Pictures.  By  Dr.  Macaulay.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  with  superior  Engravings.  Containing  the  Sea 
in  Poetry,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  the  Sea  in 
History,  and  the  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  8s.,  in  handsome 
cloth  ;  or  25s.,  in  morocco,  elegant. 

Canadian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  With  numerous  fine 
Engravings  by  E.  Whymper,  from  Sketches  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lorne,  Sydney  Hall,  anil  others,  forming 
a  handsome  volume  for  the  drawing-room  table.  8s., 
extra  cloth  boards,  gilt ;  or  25s.,  bound  in  morocco, 
elegant. 

American  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning.  Ss.,  handsome  cloth. 

French  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Green.  Ss.,  handsome  cloth. 

Indian  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  William 
Urwick,  M.A.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

Italian  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Manning.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

Australian  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 
Howard  Willoughby.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

Pictures  from  Bible  Lands.  By  Dr.  Green.  Ss., 
handsome  cloth. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland  by  Pen 

and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  Green.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

Scottish  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Green.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

Swiss  Pictures  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Manning.  8s.,  handsome  cloth. 

“  Those  Holy  Fields  ”  :  Palestine  Illustrated  by 
Ren  and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  Manning.  8s.,  handsome  cl. 


SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

The  Leisure  Hour  Annual  (Jan.  to  Oct.,  1889) 
contains  712  pages  of  interesting  reading,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists.  It  "forms  a 
handsome  book  for  Presentation.  Price  6s.,  in  cloth. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  Annual  (Jan.  to  Oct,,  1889) 
contains  688  pages,  with  a  great  variety  of  Interesting 
and  Instructive  Sabbath  Reading  for  every  Member  of 
the  Family.  It  is  profusely  Illustrated  by  Coloured  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Price  6s.,  in  cloth  boards. 

The  Brook  and  Its  Banks.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  Author  of  “  The  Handy  Natural  History,”  &c., 
&c.  With  Illustrations.  Imp.  IGmo.  6s.,  cloth  gilt. 


FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH. 
Ways  and  Means;  or,  Voices  from  the  High¬ 
ways  and  Hedges.  A  Scries  of  Sketches  on  Social 
Subjects.  By  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo,  Author  of  “  The 
Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,”  &c.  Imp.  lGmo,  5s., 
bevelled  boards,  gilt. 

Ants  and  their  Ways.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Farran 
White,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a 
Complete  List  of  Genera  and  Species  of  the  British 
Ants.  5s.,  cloth  boards. 

The  Honey  Bee :  its  Nature,  Homes,  and  Products. 
By  W.  H.  Harris,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  Eighty-two 
Illustrations.  5s.,  cloth. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  for  Young 
People.  By  Mrs.  8.  Watson.  With  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOKSHELF. 

My  Friend  Smith.  By  Talbot  Baines  Reed.  With 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Hutchison.  Illustrated. 
5s.,  cloth  boards. 

Adventures  of  a  Three -Guinea  Watch.  By 

Talbot  Baines  Reed.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

Football.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game.  By  Dr. 
Irvine,  C.  W.  Alcock,  and  other  recognised  autho¬ 
rities.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 
Cricket.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game.  By  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace,  Rev.  J.  Pvcroft,  Lord  Charles 
Russell,  F.  Gale,  and  others.  2s.  cloth. 

A  Great  Mistake :  a  Tale  of  Adventure.  By  T.  S. 

Millington.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s.  A  School 
Story.  By  Talbot  Baines  Reed.  With  Illustrations. 
5s.,  cloth. 

Through  Fire  and  Through  Water.  A  Story 
of  Adventure  and  Peril.  By  T.  S.  Millington. 
Illustrated.  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Harold,  The  Boy  Bari.  A  Story  of  Old  England. 
By  J.  F.  Hodgetts,  Author  of  “Edric  the  Norseman.” 
3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  BOOKSHELF. 

Reprinted  with  revision  from  “The  Girl’s  Own  Paper." 
My  Brother’s  Friend.  By  Eglanton  Thorne.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

Servants  and  Service.  By  Ruth  Lamb.  Is.  6d., 
cloth  boards. 

Cora;  or,  Three  Years  of  a  Girl’s  Life.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Girl’s  Own  Cookery  Book.  By  Phillis 
Browne.  Fcap.  Svo,  is. 

The  Queen  o’  the  May.  By  Anne  Beale.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6il. 

The  Master’s  Service.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Girls. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6il. 

Her  Object  in  Life.  By  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

How  to  Play  the  Pianoforte.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6*1. 
The  Sunbeam  of  the  Factory,  and  other  Stories. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

Bsther  Cameron’s  Story.  A  Tale  of  Life  and 
Influence.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  Imperial  16mo, 
Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

The  Shepherd’s  Fairy.  By  Darlev  Dale.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2s.  6d. 

Aunt  Diana.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illustrated. 
2s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 

Each  with  384  popes.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Shades  and  Bchoes  of  Old  London.  By  John 
Stoughton,  D.D. 

Bichard  Hunne.  A  Story  of  Old  London.  By  G.  E. 
Saroent. 

A  Bunch  of  Boses.  By  Miss  C.  Lockhart-Gordon. 

The  Awdries  and  their  Friends.  By  Mrs.  Prosser. 
Frank  Layton.  An  Australian  Story.  By  George 
E.  Sargent. 

The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.  By  G.  E.  Sargent. 
Her  Own  Choice.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

Merle’s  Crusade.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

Only  a  Girl-Wife.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House.  By  G.  E. 
Sargent. 

A  Bace  for  Life,  and  other  Tales. 

Strange  Tales  of  Peril  and  Adventure. 
Bemarkable  Adventures  from  Beal  Life. 

The  Black  Troopers,  and  other  Stories. 
Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat. 

Finding  Her  Place.  By  Howe  Benning. 

The  Mountain  Path.  By  Lily  Watson. 

Among  the  Mongols.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gilmour. 
Within  Sea  Walls ;  or,  How  the  Dutch  kept 
the  Faith.  By  G.  E.  Sargent. 

The  Story  of  a  City  Arab.  With  Portrait  ami 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  the  late  G.  E.  Saroent. 
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Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes 
and  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  Cd. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT 

PRESS  SERIES. 

Flutarcli. — Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D,  6s. 

Euripides.— Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  '  [ Immediately . 

Eivy. — Book  IV.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M.  Stephen¬ 
son,  M.A.  {Nearly  ready. 

Moliei’e.— Les  Pi’ecieuses  Ridicules.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French. 

[In  the  press. 

British  India,  A  Short  History  of.  (Uniform  with  Dr.  Mill’s 

“Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”)  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A.,  late 
Head  Master  of  Exeter  Grammar  School.  "With  a  Map.  Is.  [ Immediately . 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of  the  Commodities 
of  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Illustrating  the  General  Facts 
of  Physical,  Political,  Economic,  and  Statistical  Geography,  on  which  Inter¬ 
national  Commerce  depends.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
&c.  With  Introductory  Notes  by  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  4to. 

[. Immediately . 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices,  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel 
College.  3s.  6d. 

Platonis  Crito.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  the 
same  Editor.  2s.  Cd. 

Plato. — Euthyphro.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Adam,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College.  ’  [In  the  press. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  With  a  Map 
and  English  Notes,  by  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge.  2s.  each. 

- Books  II.,  VI.,  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Maps,  by  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Gai  Iuli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico.  Com.  I.  With  Maps  and 
English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Is.  6d. 

-  Comment.  I.,  II.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

-  Comment.  I.,  II.,  III.  By  the  same  Editor.  3s. 

- -  Comment.  IV.  and  V.  and  Comment.  VII.  By  the  same 

Editor.  2s.  each. 

- -  Comment.  VI.  and  Comment.  VIII.  By  the  same 

Editor.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Horace,— Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College.  2s.  Cd. 

Lucretitis.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  J.  D.  Duff, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Vergil. — The  Complete  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Text.  Vol.  II.  The  Notes. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Books  I. — XII.  With  Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  .Each  Is.  Cd. 

Vergil. — Georgies.  Books  I.,  II.  By  the  some  Editor.  2s. 

Books  III.,  IV.,  2s. 

Vergil. — Bucolics.  By  the  same  Editor.  Is.  6d. 


THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

Price  Is.  each  Volume.  Preparing  for  Early  Publication. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 

[Immediately . 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 

[In  the  p>ress. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

[Immediately . 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mai’k.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D.  [In  the  press. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

[In  the  press. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENTS, 

Greek  and  English  Testament,  in  parallel  columns  on  the  same 
page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University.  Small  Svo.  New  Edition,  with  the  Marginal  References  as 
arranged  and  revised  by  Dr.  Scrivener.  Cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Greek  and  English  Testament.  The  Student’s  Edition  of  the 

above,  on  large  writing  paper.  4to,  12s. 

Greek  Testament,  ex  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550.  Small  8ro,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the  text  followed  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  the  Variations  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version. 
Edited  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  6«. ;  morocco 
boards  or  limp,  12s. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English.  Being  the 
Authorised  Version  set  forth  in  1011  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  with  the  original  Greek,  as  edited  by  E.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter  and  Vicar  ot  Hendon. 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  Gel.  The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint  Property  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
General  Editor,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Percival,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
Lists  on  application. 


WORKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE, 

Lectures  on  Teaching.  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  Lent  Term,  1880.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Occasional  Addresses  on  Educational  Subjects.  By  S.S.Laurie, 
A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians  :  his  Life  and 
Educational  Works.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  In¬ 
stitutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second 
Edition,  revised. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Turing,  M.A. 

New  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Education.  Delivered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Teachers’ Training  Syndicate.  I. — ON  MARKING.  Bv 
II.  W.  Eve,  M.A.  II.— ON  STIMULUS.  Bv  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  III.— ON 
THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  VERSE  COMPOSITION.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2s. 

On  Stimulus.  A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate  at  Cambridge,  May,  1882.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A,,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Is. 

General  Aims  of  the  Teacher,  and  Form  Management,  Two 

Lectures  by  F.  AV.  Farrar,  D.D.,  and  R.  B.  Poole,  B.D.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

By  C.  Colbecic,  M.A.  2s. 

Locke  on  Education.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Bv  the  Bov. 
R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Milton’s  Tractate  on  Education.  A  Facsimile  Reprint  from  the 
Edition  of  1673.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning, 
M.A,,  Senior  Fellow' of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  2s, 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 


London:  C.  J.  OLAY  &  SON'S,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane; 

Glasgow  :  263  Argyle  Street. 
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€\)t  Ctmcattonal  Cams, 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  November  13th,  1889. 


The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  D.  Nasmith,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
G.  Heppel,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the  following  Paper 

EXAMINATIONS  CONSIDERED  WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR 

SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

The  subject  of  Competitive  Examinations  has  attracted  great 
attention  lately,  and  from  the  numerous  papers,  articles,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  that  have  been  devoted  to  it,  two  conclusions  seem  to 
stand  out  clearly.  First,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
these  examinations  being  discontinued,  and  secondly,  that  the 
complaints  about  overpressure  and  detriment  to  education  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation.  These  injurious  effects  are, 
doubtless,  frequently  represented  in  an  exaggerated  form,  but 
there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that,  to  some  extent 
at  any  rate,  they  do  actually  exist.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
useful  to  investigate  precisely  where  these  evil  consequences  are 
generally  to  be  found,  what  conditions  tend  to  foster  them,  and 
how  far  examinations  may  be  modified  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum. 

To  pursue  such  an  investigation  thoroughly  w’ould  require  the 
co-operation  of  men  possessing  different  special  qualifications. 
We  should  require  medical  men  to  judge  of  the  physical  effects 
of  the  competition  ou  the  candidates,  teachers  to  say  what  subjects 
and  what  extent  of  each  could  be  fairly  expected  to  be  known  by 
pupils  of  given  ages  and  opportunities  ;  business,  professional, 
and  scientific  men  to  report  upon  the  comparative  values  of 
different  modes  of  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical 
work  of  life,  and  examiners  to  criticise  proposed  schemes  of 
examination.  Each  individual  member  of  one  of  these  classes, 
and  it  may  be  of  others  also,  can  but  deal  with  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  comes  within  the  range  of  his  own  special  work. 
He  will,  however,  naturally  seek  to  supplement  and  correct  his 
experience  by  studying  any  accessible  works  of  authority  on  the 
general  question. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  such  an  authority  with  reference  to  the 
examinations  in  which  the  majority  of  us  are  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned.  In  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  Competitive 
Examinations,  read  at  the  college  by  Mr.  Carr,  in  March,  1887, 
there  were  many  references  to  books  and  articles  on  the  subject. 
But  these  bore  upon  the  good  or  evil  done  by  such  examinations, 
and  not  upon  their  improvement  or  modification.  There  were 
also  discussions  as  to  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of 
preparation  at  the  public  schools,  and  preparation  by  men 


known  by  the  "nickname  of  “  crammers.”  One  book  alone 
was  mentioned  from  which  any  considerable  guidance  can  be 
derived,  that  by  Mr.  Latham  on  the  “  Action  of  Examina¬ 
tions.”  Unfortunately,  that  work  is  so  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  examinations  at  the  Universities, 
and  those  for  the  Civil  Services  of  India  and  of  the  higher  branch 
at  home,  that  the  examinations  that  most  strongly  interest  us, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Matriculation,  and 
those  for  pupils’  certificates  at  this  College,  are  either  unnoticed 
or  barely  alluded  to.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  there  is 
so  clear  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  examinations  in 
general  should  be  conducted,  that  a  study  of  Mr.  Latham’s 
book  is  a  great  assistance  towards  the  determination  of  the 
questions  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  Among 
these  principles  is  one,  illustrated  and  explained  by  frequent 
instances,  which  forms  the  central  point  of  the  considerations  I 
am  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  put  before  you  this  evening.  Mr, 
Latham  says : — 

“Examinations  are  used  for  many  purposes,  and  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  evils  connected  with  their  use  arise  from  the  attempt  of  those 
who  frame  the  examinations  either  to  effect  too  many  things  by  one 
instrument — as,  for  instance,  to  pick  out  the  most  proficient,  to  reject  the 
dunces,  and  to  give  an  impetus  to  a  certain  kind  of  study,  all  by  the 
same  series  of  papers — or  from  their  not  having  a  clear  view  of  what  they 
are  aiming  at.” 

My  own  experience  as  a  tutor,  engaged  now  for  many  years  in 
preparing  pupils  for  examinations  of  very  various  kinds,  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kind  which  most  produces  over¬ 
pressure,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  detrimental  to 
education,  is  one  where  strong  inducements  are  held  out  to  obtain 
a  place  at  the  head  of  the  list,  or  very  near  to  the  head,  in  an 
examination  where  the  papers  set  are  of  an  elementary  kind. 
Mr.  Storr,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  December  26th,  1888, 
speaks  much  in  this  spirit,  but  with  great  neatness  and  brevity, 
of  the  University  Locals,  when  he  says:  “The  radical  defect 
of  the  local  examinations  is  that  they  attempt  to  combine  pass 
and  class.” 

An  examination  paper  of  an  elementary  kind,  or  one  suitable 
for  a  pass  examination,  is  one  where  the  main  object  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  subject,  and  no  questions,  or  very  few  questions, 
are  set  to  discriminate  between  different  degrees  of  superior 
intelligence,  or  to  call  out  advanced  knowledge.  In  a  paper  of 
an  advanced  kind,  suitable  for  an  Honours  examination,  the  case 
is  reversed.  The  possession  of  a  sound  elementary  knowledge 
is  all  but  assumed,  a  few  questions  being  perhaps  directed  to 
this  point,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  dis¬ 
criminating  between  different  degrees  of  advanced  knowledge. 
Now  in  the  Locals,  the  Matriculation,  and  the  Certificate 
examinations,  the  construction  and  the  main  object  of  the 
papers  is  of  the  elementary  or  pass  kind,  and  yet  all  of 
them  are  employed  as  competitive  examinations.  The  Cer¬ 
tificates  examination  of  this  College  is  directly  and  openly 
competitive,  inasmuch  as  the  lists  are  in  order  of  merit,  and 
valuable  prizes  and  honourable  distinctions  are  awarded  to 
those  highest  on  the  lists.  The  London  Matriculation  is  half 
competitive  and  half  pass,  but  the  prizes  given  to  the  head  can¬ 
didates,  for  which  a  small  number  of  select  schools  are  annually 
struggling,  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  education  generally. 
In  the  University  Local  Examinations,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
adopt  different  courses,  and,  strangely  enough,  in  a  manner 
directly  in  antagonism  with  their  practice  in  degree  examinations. 
Oxford,  the  great  upholder  of  alphabetical  order  in  the  Honour 
Schools,  puts  the  first  and  second  classes  in  order  of  merit ; 
Cambridge,  the  great  upholder  of  lists  in  order  of  merit  in  the 
Tripos,  puts  all  local  candidates  in  alphabetical  order.  But  the 
Cambridge  as  well  as  the  Oxford  is  really  a  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  :  for  the  valuable  prizes,  honourable  distinctions,  and 
possible  scholarships  give  both  that  character,  and  cause  them  to 
exercise  on  higher  school  education  an  influence  equally  strong 
with  that  of  the  London  Matriculation.  This  use  of  pass  exami¬ 
nations  for  competitive  purposes  is  totally  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge  with  respect  to  their  Own  resident 
members.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  at  either  University 
of  a  pass  list  with  the  names  in  order  of  merit. 

Anyone  advocating  reform  usually  takes  his  instances  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  most  extreme  kiud.  A  temperance  orator  likes  his 
examples  of  drinkers  to  lie  very  hard  drinkers  indeed,  and  to  cause 
as  much  misery  as  possible.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  to  ask, 
Where  do  we  find  the  examination  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
pass  in  its  character  employed  for  objects  the  most  perfectly 
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competitive  ?  In  answer  to  this,  one  would  name  the  examination 
for  the  lower  branch  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Here  the  scheme  of  examination  consists  of  ten  subjects  : 
Handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic,  copying  MS. .English  com¬ 
position,  geography,  indexing  or  docketing,  digesting  returns 
into  summaries,  English  history,  book-keeping.  There  is  a  very 
fierce  struggle  between  a  great  many  candidates  for  comparatively 
few  appointments,  the  intensity  of  the  competition  being,  however, 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  successful  candidates  is  as  valuable  as  a  place  at  the 
top,  the  appointment  being  secured  as  certainly  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  The  preparation  for  this  competition  is  a  great 
strain  on  the  energies  of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  many  here  who  would  care  to  undertake  this 
kind  of  teaching;  and  the  labour  of  preparation,  for  the  most  part, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  men  who  exclusively  devote  themselves  to 
this  toilsome  work. 

In  the  thirty-third  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
issued  this  year,  there  are  some  interesting  and  valuable  remarks 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  action  and  effects  of  their 
examinations.  Speaking  of  the  lower  branch  examinations  they 
say,  in  justification  of  the  statement  that  it  has  no  considerable 
influence  on  general  education : 

“  With  reference  to  the  hearing  of  these  examinations  on  education,  the 
main  point  to  be  observed  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates 
for  the  above-named  appointments  leave  school  at  an  early  age  in  order 
to  engage  in  some  employment  which  will  give  them  a  livelihood,  so 
that  if  they  wish  to  compete  for  a  government  appointment,  they  must 
continue  their  education  as  they  best  can  in  the  intervals  of  their  work. 
Examination  in  their  case,  therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  any 
established  school  curriculum.  We  have  to  deal  principally  with  what 
may  be  called  ‘  evening  class  ’  education,  where  the  curriculum,  so  far 
from  being  fixed  by  long  usage  or  endowment,  is  perfectly  unfettered,  and 
can  readily  follow  the  lead  given  by  the  examinations.” 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Report  more  nearly  con¬ 
cern  the  subject  we  are  considering  : — 

“As  regards  the  competition  itself,  the  effect  of  examining  a  great 
number  of  highly  trained  candidates  in  subjects  requiring  a  somewhat 
restricted  range  of  intelligence  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  candidates  are 
obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  putting  a  high  degree  of  polish  upon  a 
rather  low  useful  order  of  accomplishments.  The  consequence  is  that,  as 
their  programme  in  the  examination  often  reaches  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  while  the  appointments  for  which  they  compete  are  few  in 
number,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  distinguish  with  exact 
precision  the  relative  merits  of  the  last  of  the  successful  and  the  first  of 
the  unsuccessful  candidates.  For  example,  in  the  last  female  sorters’ 
competition  for  thirty  appointments,  there  was  a  difference  of  only  thirty 
marks  between  the  first  candidate  and  the  thirty-first,  or  actually  one 
mark  per  place.” 

“We  desire,  however,  to  state,  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  that, 
provided  it  were  compatible  with  official  requirements,  it  would  un¬ 
questionably  be  of  advantage  to  the  general  education  of  the  candidates, 
and  would  lessen  the  difficulty  of  examining,  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  Lower 
Division,  candidates  were  allowed  to  take  one  or  more  optional  subjects 
in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the  existing  scheme.” 

In  this  extreme  instance  of  a  pass  examination  used  com¬ 
petitively,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  position  is  a  forced  one. 
There  must  be  competition,  and  the  standard  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  must  not  be  raised.  The  only  possibility,  therefore,  of 
enabling  the  examiners  to  come  to  their  decision  with  more 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  more  justice  to  the  candidates, 
seems  to  be  that  of  adding  to  the  number  of  subjects  of  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Commissioners  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
urged  the  advantage  of  such  an  alteration,  but  the  Government 
have  hitherto  declined  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  somewhere 
between  1870  and  1876  it  is  stated  that — 

“My  Lords  (of  the  Treasury)  think  that  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Scheme  II.  is  adverse  to  economy,  and  tends  to  introduce  into 
the  public  service  persons  whose  remuneration  is  measured  by  their  own 
attainments  and  qualifications,  rather  than  by  what  is  demanded  of  them 
in  the  situations  which  they  hold.” 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  whether,  if  the  Government 
ultimately  yield  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  difficulties  they  at  present  experience  will  be  diminished.  A 
comparison  with  the  working  of  other  examinations,  similar  as  to 
the  confusion  of  pass  and  competition,  but  different  as  to  number 
and  variety  of  subjects,  appears  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  we  may  consider  it  as  a  la>v  that 
in  an  examination  of  this  kind  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
relative  position  is  less  when  the  number  of  subjects  is  greater^ 


Keeping  this  law  in  view,  I  pi’opose  to  attempt  to  investigate 
the  working  of  one  of  these  public  examinations  referred  to,  with 
respect  to  this  differentiation  of  candidates ;  and  here  there  is 
great  need  that  I  should  ask  your  indulgence  and  forbearance.  It 
would  be  in  every  respect  more  desirable  that  I  should  go  into 
the  question  of  the  Locals  or  the  Matriculation,  rather  than  ap¬ 
pear  to  assume  the  unbecoming  position  of  critic  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  this  College.  Unfortunately  this  is  impossible.  The 
authorities  of  the  London  University  shroud  all  the  working  of 
their  Matriculation  examination  behind  a  thick  veil.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  let  you  see  a  little  of  the 
machinery,  but  not  enough  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  its  action. 
This  College,  on  the  contrary,  adopts  a  policy  of  frankness,  gives 
all  information  that  can  possibly  be  of  service,  and  withholds 
only  a  few  details  of  minor  importance  which  it  could  do  no  good, 
and  might  do  harm,  to  publish.  In  taking  advantage  of  this 
frankness  I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  thin  ice.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  find  many  who  will  not  agree  with 
me.  I  remember  that  there  is  a  special  Examination  Committee 
of  our  Council  who  give  careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the 
subject,  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  feel  a  confidence  that  honest 
criticism,  even  if  faulty,  will  not  be  resented,  and  that  if  I  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  shall  at  least  escape  your  censure. 

The  competitive  action  of  the  Certificates  examination  displays 
itself  in  three  distinct  ways — 

I.  In  the  order  of  merit  used  throughout  the  list. 

II.  In  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  first  aud  second 
candidates  in  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 

III.  In  the  award  of  prizes  to  the  candidates  who  take  the 
first  places  in  the  aggregate  list. 

I  here  put  these  in  order  of  what  seems  to  me  their  comparative 
importance.  The  order  of  merit  throughout  is  merely  the  calm 
record  of  a  fact,  and  it  rests  with  the  students  or  their  friends  to 
attach  such  importance  as  they  think  fit  to  a  somewhat  higher 
or  a  somewhat  lower  place.  But  the  singling  out  the  names  of 
the  first  and  second  candidates,  and  the  award  of  prizes,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  expression  of  the  intention  of  the  College  that  importance 
should  be  given  to  the  distinctions  thus  gained,  and  in  the  last 
case  this  intention  is  further  emphasised  by  the  proceedings  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates. 

A  first-class  honour  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  gain 
not  less  than  1,200  marks.  The  candidates  must  pass  in  eight 
subjects,  and  may  take  up  thirteen.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  those  who  secure  75  per  cent,  marks  in  any  one  subject.  The 
full  marks  for  any  subject  are  200,  with  two  exceptions,  Latin 
being  300  and  Mensuration  150.  It  would  therefore  be  theore¬ 
tically  possible  for  a  candidate  to  gain  2,700  marks,  but  it  would 
be  a  practical  impossibility.  From  certain  indications,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  lists  for  the  last  three  examinations  leads  to 
the  estimate  that  the  average  highest  marks  actually  attained 
were  from  2,000  to  2,100  ;  and  I  am  furthermore  allowed  to  take 
it  officially  that  this  estimate  is  correct.  Choosing  the  higher 
limit,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fairness  of  my  arguments,  let  us  notice 
what  is  the  probable  percentage  of  difference  that  determines  a 
difference  of  place  rather  than  a  bracket.  And  here,  at  the  outset, 
let  me  guard  against  a  possible  misapprehension.  If  a  question 
were  stated — “The  maximum  being  100  and  the  minimum  50,  what 
is  the  greatest  possible  number  of  places  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
difference  between  each  of  at  least  2  per  cent.  ?  ” — one  might  be 
tempted,  without  thinking,  to  answer  that  the  maximum  has  to 
be  diminished  50  percent.;  and,  at  2  per  cent,  per  place,  that 
gives  25  intervals,  and  therefore  26  places.  This  will  clearly  not 
do,  for  then  6  Of-  and  59  would  have  to  be  bracketed  together,  and 
these  differ  by  more  than  2f  per  cent.  The  true  answer  to  the 
question  would  be  35.  Considering  the  case  of  2,100  at  the  top, 
and  1,200  at  the  bottom,  the  greatest  number  of  places  with  a 
2  per  cent,  rule  would  be  28,  and  with  a  1  per  cent,  rule  would  be 
56.  The  number  of  places,  bracketed  names  being  considered  in 
the  same  place,  was  42  in  June,  1889  ;  57  in  January,  1889  ;  and 
51  in  June,  1888.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
something  like  1  per  cent,  is  considered  a  sufficient  difference  to 
exclude  a  bracket.  It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  much  time  to 
the  first  division  pass  list,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given. 
Here  the  lists  for  boys  and  girls  may  be  considered  separate. 
Still,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that,  as  the  number  of  places  in 
the  girls’  list  in  this  division  was  67  in  January,  1889,  a  rule  of 
about  f  per  cent,  would  be  required  to  descend  from  1,200  marks 
to  800. 

Now,  Mr.  Latham  states,  as  the  result  of  University  experience, 
that  the  places  in  mathematical  lists  may  be  more  minutely  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  those  in  other  subjects,  and  here  he  advises  a 
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3  per  cent.  rule.  In  classics,  6  per  cent,  should  be  necessary  to 
exclude  a  bracket.  He  says  that  formerly  in  the  mathematical 
tripos  a  2  per  cent,  rule  held  good,  but  that  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  in  1877,  the  custom  was  3  per  cent.,  the  former  rate 
having  been  found  insufficient.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
College,  in  its  system  of  awarding  scholarships,  prizes,  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  on  the  aggregate,  is  proceeding  on  different  lines  from 
those  sanctioned  by  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities. 

There  must  be  now  an  apparent  want  of  orderly  arrangement 
in  my  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  publication  of  first  and  second  names  in  each 
subject,  and  then  to  go  back  to  the  aggregate  list,  as  the  former 
competition  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  latter,  and  this 
influence  has  most  important  consequences,  some  of  them  rather 
startling  to  any  one  who  notices  them  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  little  to  say  against  the  first  and  second  place  com¬ 
petition.  I  have  not  the  materials  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  as 
there  is  no  official  record  of  the  numbers  entering  for  each 
subject.  Careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  what  is  pub¬ 
lished  enables  one,  however,  to  come  to  very  probable  conclusions, 
and  these  all  point  towards  abelief  that  these  positions  are  generally 
fairly  earned,  and  represent  solid  facts.  Taken  by  themselves, 
these  competitions  appear  to  supply  a  wholesome  stimulus  to 
exertion,  and  not  to  produce  bad  effects.  But  I  shall  suggest 
some  considerations  tending  to  show  that  their  character  and 
action  is  much  modified  by  the  aggregate  competition. 

The  College,  with  the  frankness  that  I  have  before  mentioned, 
not  only  gives,  as  it  must,  the  number  of  special  certificates  on 
each  subject,  but  tells  us  that  to  gain  such  a  special  certificate 
75  per  cent,  of  full  marks  must  be  gained. 

I  have  here  a  table  of  the  number  of  special  certificates  granted 
at  the  last  three  examinations,  in  which  it  should  he  noticed 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  enter  in  December  of  any 
year  than  in  June. 


1 

Juno, 

1889. 

December, 

1888. 

June, 

1888. 

Number  entered . 

385 

578 

378 

Scripture . 

23 

21 

26 

English  . 

25 

1 

18 

Geography  . 

1 

0 

5 

History  . 

2 

13 

1 

Political  Economy7 . 

4 

7 

1 

Arithmetic  . 

9 

52 

30 

Algebra  . 

2 

20 

7 

Euclid . 

5 

16 

31 

Mensuration  . 

1 

9 

0 

Bookkeeping  . 

12 

3 

21 

Trigonometrv . 

G 

1 

9 

Mechanics  . 

0 

8 

0 

Phy'sics  . 

8 

6 

2 

Chemistry  . 

12 

18 

9 

Natural  History' . 

10 

1 

4 

Latin  . 

6 

4 

i 

Greek  . 

1 

0 

1 

French . 

25 

36 

12 

German  . 

10 

16 

6 

Italian . 

1 

0 

0 

Spanish  . 

0 

0 

1 

Drawing . 

23 

55 

28 

Music  . 

7 

27 

18 

1  here  are  many  peculiarities  about  the  figures  in  this  table 
that  are  curious,  and  many  that  are  not  very  satisfactory.  From 
extreme  personal  incapacity  I  feel  such  wondering  and  almost 
reverential  admiration  for  any  one  who  can  either  teach  or  learn 
geography,  that  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  last 
two  occasions  supplied  together  only  one  candidate  who  gained 
three-quarter  marks.  But  it  is  certainly  an  astonishing  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  J une  only  two  candidates  gained  this  far  from 
extravagant  success  in  Algebra,  and  only  five  in  Euclid.  There 
is  no  official  public  record  of  the  number  taking  up  these  subjects, 
but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  there  were  many  entries.  In 
History  the  numbers  are  2  in  June,  1889  ;  13  in  December,  1898  ; 
and  1  in  June,  1888.  When  unsatisfactory  zeros  occur  there 
is  nevertheless,  the  same  publication  of  first  and  second 
candidates,  not  in  this  case  holders  of  special  certificates. 

It  is,  however,  by  comparison  of  one  year  with  another  that 


the  strangest  peculiarities  of  the  table  are  to  be  found.  Last 
June  there  were  2  Algebra  and  25  English  specials  ;  in  the 
December  before.,  20  Algebra  and  1  English.  One  hears  from 
schoolboys  that  in  their  playground  games  there  are  changing 
fashions,  that  at  one  time  rounders,  at  another  prisoner’s  base, 
may  be  the  favourite.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same  sort 
influences  the  studies,  and  there  is  a  run  upon  English  or 
Mathematics  or  Languages  at  particular  periods.  Remembering 
the  difference  of  the  June  and  December  entries,  French,  G-erman, 
Chemistry,  Drawing  and  Music  appear  to  be  fairly  steady,  but 
the  other  subjects  show  more  or  less  startling  variations. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  papers  set  would  probably  lead 
different  persons  to  different  conclusions  as  to  their  influence  in 
producing  these  variations.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  difficulty  corresponding  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  number  of  special  certificates.  The  Algebra  paper 
last  June  is  what  one  would  fancy  a  candidate  would  call  a 
“  jolly  ”  paper  ;  there  are  no  catch  or  out-of-the-way  questions, 
and  all  might  be  rapidly  done  by  a  fairly  prepared  student.  The 
Euclid  papers  in  June,  1889,  and  in  June,  1888,  were  set  and 
looked  over  by  the  same  experienced  examiner,  and  though  it  is 
just  possible  the  former  might  put  to  some  disadvantage  a 
candidate  who  had  read  some  other  geometry  than  that  of 
Euclid,  still  the  number  of  such  candidates  would  be  small. 
And  yet  the  special  certificates  are  five  in  one  case,  and  thirty 
in  the  other.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  papers  either  some  occult  harmony  or  some  concealed 
discordance  with  the  prevailing  school  teaching. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  account  for  the  frequently  unsatis¬ 
factory  number  of  those  gaining  special  certificates.  Pupils  and 
their  teachers  know  very  well  that  the  much  desired  prizes  are 
only  to  be  won  by  taking  up  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
and  doing  well  in  many  of  them.  It  cannot  be  decided  before¬ 
hand  with  any  certainty  who  will  do  well,  but  at  any  rate  the 
large  number  of  subjects  can  be  prepared,  and  one  condition  of 
success  certainly  secured.  Accordingly,  this  large  number  are 
taken  up  by  boys  and  girls  who  become  during  the  preparation 
distracted  by  the  variety  of  things  they  have  to  attend  to,  and 
fail  to  come  out  with  distinction  in  any.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
the  present  arrangements  of  the  examination  tend  to  cultivate 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  many  different  things.  Just  at  this 
point,  also,  overpressure  is  likely  to  manifest  itself.  All  these 
various  things  have  to  be  studied  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  To 
give  up  any  of  them  wonld,  it  is  true,  not  be  an  obstacle  to  passing 
well,  or  even  gaining  honours  in  the  First  Class,  but  it  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  any  hope  of  a  prize.  And  so  with  unflinching 
perseverance,  and  heavy  work  against  the  grain,  many  a  candi¬ 
date  goes  on  struggling,  and  very  often  that  brave  struggle 
serves  to  but  make  defeat  more  certain.  The  prize  goes  to  one 
fortunate  in  previous  training,  of  calm  temperament,  less  anxious, 
and  with  more  constitutional  strength. 

If,  however,  the  number  of  subjects  were  lessened  by  new 
regulations,  we  should,  in  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge,  fall  into  the  Cliarybdis  of  difficulty  of  marking.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  even  with  the  thirteen  subjects  allowed,  the 
degrees  of  demarcation  are  still  as  minute  as  they  well  can  be,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  scheme  would  make  it  necessaiy  to  make 
them  yet  more  minute. 

Returning  now  to  the  prizes  in  the  aggregate  list,  and 
remembering  that  these  represent  the  sum  total  of  successes  in 
the  several  papers,  there  is  much  ground  for  supposing  that  luck 
play  s  no  slight  part  in  determining  the  result.  This  luck,  if  it  does 
exist,  acts  somewhat  differently  in  different  cases.  With  regard 
to  one  case  Mr.  Latham  says  : — 

“  If  we  want  to  find  out  how  far  a  person  knows  History  or  Geography, 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  answers  given  to  questions  on  a  few  points; 
hence  rve  have  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  by  the 
quality  of  a  few  samples,  the  cargo  not  necessarily  being  equally  good 
throughout.” 

With  regard  to  another  case  the  same  authority  says  : — 

“  The  class  of  questions  which  begin  with  ‘  Give  a  short  account  of,’ 
‘Discuss  the  question,’ or  ‘Examine  the  principle,’  cannot  he  marked 
on  generally  accepted  rules ;  one  examiner  may  have  one  view,  and 
one  another,  as  to  the  proper  starting-point  for  the  answer,  and  the  range 
it  ought  to  cover.” 

To  these  may  be  added  another  important  factor,  which  may 
be  denoted  by  the  general  term  of  style.  In  Analysis  of 
Sentences,  there  are  many  different  forms  of  exhibiting  the 
analysis.  In  Euclid,  different  examiners  require  different  degrees 
of  minuteness  in  giving  the  steps  of  a  proof,  and  are  more  or 
less  lenient  in  allowdng  truths  to  be  assumed.  In  translating 
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from  Latin  or  French  into  English,  there  must  always  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  compromise  between  the  idioms  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  One  examiner  will  lay  most  stress  on  faithful  rendering 
of  the  Latin  thought,  while  another  will  attach  more  importance 
to  elegant  instead  of  schoolboy  English.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  this  point  by  an  example.  A  good  many 
years  ago  I  examined  a  grammar  school,  the  headmaster  of 
which  was  a  classic  in  first  class  honours,  and  a  most  able 
teacher.  On  looking  over  the  Latin  papers,  I  found  a  style  of 
translation  which  may  bo  best  explained  by  taking  two  words 
from  Virgil  I.  531.  Here  “Ferro  populare”  was  rendered 
“  To  ravage  with  iron,”  and  this  literal  adherence  to  Latin 
thought  was  maintained  throughout,  with  corresponding  dis¬ 
regard  of  English  usages  in  speech.  I  caunot  help  believing 
that  such  a  style  of  translation,  faithfully  followed  out, 
would  gain  marks  with  one  examiner,  and  lose  them  with 
another.  In  examining  a  school,  this  peculiarity,  if  it  be  a 
peculiarity,  makes  no  difference.  The  boys  are  all  taught 
according  to  one  view,  and  the  examiner  falls  in  with  the  line 
of  teaching.  But  with  many  schools,  and  many  lines  of  teaching, 
all  coming  together  in  one  public  examination,  this  “style” 
factor,  as  well  as  the  “sample  and  cargo”  and  the  “elastic 
questions  ”  factors,  helps  to  make  up  the  heterogeneous  product 
“  luck.” 

It  is  of  little  use  to  ci’iticise  or  point  out  blemishes  without 
suggesting  remedies.  From  such  a  necessarily  superficial  and 
imperfect  review  as  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  paper  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  do  away 
with  the  competitive  element  in  the  Locals,  the  Matriculation, 
and  the  Certificates  examinations,  to  arrange  the  candidates  in 
alphabetical  order  in  a  few  classes,  and  to  award  prizes,  if  any 
were  given,  by  means  of  special  examinations  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  In  such  an  arrangement  as  this  there  at  once  appears 
a  difficulty.  There  would  be  some  injustice  iu  classing  together 
several  students  who  had  acquitted  themselves  writh  varying 
degrees  of  credit.  It  used  to  be  an  old  saying  at  the  Universities 
that  no  one  ever  met  an  Oxford  Second  Class  man  who  did  not 
tell  you  that  it  was  only  by  some  strange  accident  that  he  was 
not  in  the  first  class,  or  a  Cambridge  Third  Class  Tripos  who 
did  not  claim  to  have  been  within  an  ace  of  the  second.  This 
and  some  other  imperfections  in  such  a  plan  make  it  desirable 
rather  to  plead  that,  as  far  as  this  College  is  concerned,  there 
is  some  ground  for  urging  that  a  Committee  (possibly  the  existing 
Examination  Committee)  should  be  instructed  to  investigate  the 
action  of  the  examinations  so  far  as  they  are  competitive.  They 
would  do  so  with  the  advantage  of  access  to  many  detailed 
statistics  that  are  very  properly  not  published,  and  might  either 
recommend  alterations, or  show  that  the  results  that  look  alarming 
to  outsiders  are  capable  of  easy  explanation. 

One  point  more  and  this  paper  will  be  concluded.  The  fact 
that  competition  has  come  by  degrees  to  be  a  main  feature  of 
these  examinations,  and  this  with  but  slight  occasional  protest, 
shows  that  them  must  be  some  good,  if  not  sufficient,  reason 
for  that  competition.  Very  probably  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  an  imperfect  analogy.  Boys  at  school  are  found  to  work 
better  and  to  learn  more  when  the  stimulus  of  prizes  is  afforded 
them,  and  the  same  results  are  expected  to  follow  from  prizes 
at  these  examinations.  But  there  are  points  wherein  the  two 
cases  greatly  differ.  Boys  at  school  are  examined  in  what  they 
have  been  actually  taught.  Candidates  in  public  examinations 
are  examined  in  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught. 
Moreover,  the  element  of  luck,  which  is  so  undesirable  in  the 
public  contests,  is  not  so  undesirable  at  school.  The  school 
competition  is  between  friends  and  comrades,  and  a  little  luck 
makes  it  not  a  bit  less  attractive.  The  school  struggles  for 
prizes  are  in  some  sort  friendly  games,  and  one  may  hear  the 
winner  say  to  the  boy  whom  he  has  just  beaten,  “All  my  luck, 
old  fellow.  That  Horace  paper  suited  me  down  to  the  ground.  If 
we  had  had  one  like  the  paper  two  years  ago,  you  would  have 
beaten  me  all  to  fits.”  Ho  such  good-fellowship  can  be  looked 
for  from  a  collection  of  competitors  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
with  no  links  of  sympathy.  The  anxiety  and  eagerness  that  is  felt 
by  these  competitors  is  also  often  increased  by  the  feeling  that  it 
is  not  that  each  is  working  for  himself,  but  that  each  is  working 
for  his  school,  and  thus  an  esprit  de  corps  is  evolved  which 
often  intensifies  the  overpressure  due  in  the  main  to  the  hard 
requirements  of  the  thirteen  subjects. 


Mr.  Sonnenschein  asked  whether  the  lecturer  could  tell  them  what  it 
was  that  was  intended  to  he  ascertained  by  the  examinations  he  had 
criticised. 
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The  Lecturer  said  that  this  was  rather  a  matter  for  the  examining 
body  to  decide.  What  he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  was,  that  ex¬ 
aminations  of  an  elementary  character  were  not  adapted  for  purposes  of 
competition. 

Mr.  Orchard  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  advocate  a  classification  of 
results  on  the  principle  of  a  2  per  cent,  difference  between  the  groups. 
The  fluctuation  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer  seemed  to  show  that  somo 
further  limitation  of  the  discretion  of  examiners,  in  regard  to  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  system  of  marking,  was  required.  He  was  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  that  a  candidate  should  be  allowed 
to  take  up  ;  and  ho  would  suggest  that,  in  drawing  up  an  examination 
paper,  the  pass  questions  should  be  grouped  by  themselves,  while  the 
competitive  questions  should  occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  paper  ;  and 
also  that  candidates  should  be  informed  as  to  the  number  of  marks 
assigned  to  each  question. 

Mr.  Wilson  sympathised  with  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Sonnenschein 
as  to  the  object  of  examinations,  which  he  regarded  as  the  first  and  most 
important  point  to  be  considered.  Recent  controversy  on  the  subject 
had  hitherto  been  very  much  in  the  air,  having  been  carried  on  chiefly 
by  literary  men,  who  possessed  very  little  real  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
teaching  in  schools.  Competition  was  a  law  of  life  in  those  days  ;  and, 
if  an  evil  at  all,  it  was  a  necessary  one.  If  examinations  were  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  good  education  in  the  candidates  who  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  them,  their  object  and  aim  should  be  directive;  and  an  examin¬ 
ing  body  like  the  College  of  Preceptors  ought  to  be  able  to  devise  a 
better  scheme  than  the  individual  schoolmaster.  An  examination  of 
some  sort,  he  contended,  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  good  teaching. 
As  a  means  of  selection  for  public  appointments,  it  might  be  denied  that 
it  was  the  most  appropriate,  but  any  other  system  would  probably  be 
open  to  equally  unfavourable  criticism.  It  was  admitted  that  those  who 
framed  the  competitive  scheme  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were  among 
the  ablest  men  of  their  time.  Under  this  scheme  the  failures  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  as  the  successful  candidates,  those  subjects  being  selected 
for  examination  on  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  informed,  and 
a  knowledge  of  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  possessor  under 
any  circumstances.  Subsequent  changes  in  the  examinations  for  the 
army  had  departed  from  this  principle ;  but  he  was  glad  to  observe 
that  the  military  authorities  had  more  recently  seen  fit  to  revert  to  the  old 
type.  As  to  the  percentage  of  difference  between  candidates  at  the 
College  examinations,  as  compared  with  that  adopted  at  other  examina¬ 
tions,  he  conceived  that  this  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
large  number  of  competitors,  which  necessitated  smaller  shades  of  differ¬ 
ence.  He  considered  that  to  allow  candidates  to  take  up  as  many  as 
thirteen  subjects  was  to  put  a  premium  upon  superficiality.  He  advocated 
the  valuation  of  subjects  according  to  their  disciplinary  value,  though 
there  would  necessarily  be  found  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
teachers  as  to  the  scale  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  competitive  system  in  such  examinations  as  those  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  On  the  one  hand,  he  would  say  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  causing  boys  to  remain  longer  at  school,  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  a  higher  rung  of  the  educational  ladder  ;  while  it  also  served 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  pupil  to  exert  his  faculties,  to  the  teacher  to 
do  his  best  for  the  pupil,  and  to  the  parent  to  obtain  for  his  child  a  certi¬ 
ficate  with  a  recognised  commercial  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  drawbacks  to  these  advantages  in  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
of  inferior  ability,  and  thus  tended  to  a  lowering  of  the  teacher’s  ideal, 
which  should  be  the  raising  of  the  tone  of  the  whole  school.  In  his  own 
experience  of  the  College  of  Preceptors’  examinations,  he  had  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  remarkably  close  correspondence  of  the  results 
with  the  performance  of  the  candidates  in  their  class-work ;  and,  in  view 
of  this  comparison,  he  did  not  see  how  the  results  of  the  competitive 
system  could  be  characterised  as  false.  He  held  that  the  issue  of  lists  in 
alphabetical  order  would  be  discouraging  to  the  clever  pupil,  who  was 
thus  placed  on  an  apparent  equality  with  those  known  to  be  inferior  to 
him  in  capacity.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  who  urged 
that  examinations  should  be  directive  in  their  objects.  He  considered 
that  this  would  be  to  put  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  examiner, 
whose  proper  function,  he  thought,  was  to  find  out  what  boys  knew,  and 
not  what  they  did  not  know.  If  examiners  took  a  particular  line, 
teachers  were  compelled  to  follow  it,  and  thus  education  was  forced  into 
a  narrow  groove.  He  advocated  the  use  of  blank  maps  in  geography 
examinations,  and  the  use  of  dictionaries  in  working  unseen  papers  in 
foreign  languages,  thus  affording  a  far  better  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
candidates  to  deal  with  a  foreign  author  than  the  present  system,  which 
served  only  to  test  their  power  of  reproducing  what  had  been  forced  into 
them  by  continual  repetition.  He  also  advocated  the  adoption  of  oral 
examinations,  as  being  best  adapted  for  discriminating,  between  “  cram  ” 
and  real  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  denied  in  toto  the  statement  of  a  previous  speaker 
that  the  law  of  life  was  competition.  This  was,  he  thought,  a  pernicious 
doctrine  to  bring  before  the  young,  and  the  contrary  should  rather  be 
inculcated  by  the  instructor  of  youth.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
experience  of  thirty-three  years  of  teaching,  he  had  never  found  better 
results  than  in  a  school  where  the  competitive  principle  was  absolutely 
eschewed.  It  had  been  hinted  that  the  names  attached  to  the  protest  against 
examinations  were  of  little  authority  in  the  domain  of  education  ;  but  he 
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ventured  to  say,  that  for  every  great  name  that  might  be  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  system,  he  would  adduce  a  greater  in  opposition. 
Examinations  could  test  indeed  the  possession  of  knowledge,  but  could 
not  test  the  method  adopted  by  the  teacher,  nor  ascertain  whether  the 
pupils  had  been  taught  intelligently.  He  held  that  it  did  not  matter 
what  was  taught,  but  how  the  teaching  was  done.  He  contended,  with 
Frederick  Harrison,  that  it  was  enough  to  show  the  radical  defects  of  the 
system,  without  being  called  upon  to  find  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  the  plan  suggested  by  a  previous  speaker  of 
dividing  an  examination  paper  into  pass  questions  and  competitive  (or 
honour)  questions,  and  of  assigning  a  certain  number  of  marks  for  each 
question,  was,  in  fact,  that  adopted  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  observed 
that  he  had  clearly  defined  what  the  special  objects  of  examinations 
were,  and  what  those  objects  might  be.  It  was  not  the  aim  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  pass  the  pupils  through  a  mill,  but  to  draw  out  their  capabilities 
and  give  them  an  all-round  training. 

Mr.  Heppel,  having  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT  PARIS. 

{Continued  from  page  419,  and  concluded.) 

We  have  yet  to  describe  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Section  having 
charge  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Education.  This  section  of 
the  Congress  had  to  consider— “  In  what  form  and  to  what  extent 
can  technical  instruction  (agricultural,  commercial,  industrial) 
be  given  in  primary  schools  (elementary  and  superior),  and  in 
normal  schools  ?  ” 

The  communications  laid  before  the  committee  of  organization 
had  been  classified  under  two  headings — definitions  and  proposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  first  task  of  the  Section  was  to  define  what  must 
be  understood  by  the  words  “technical  instruction.”  Many 
attempted  the  task,  only  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
ajihorism  that  “  definition  is  dangerous.” 

The  discussion,  although  interesting,  and  sometimes  animated, 
failed  to  settle  the  question,  and  ultimately  the  attempt  was 
given  up ;  yet  it  was  made  clear  that  the  question  at  bottom  was 
but  one  of  words,  as  every  one  knows  what  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  are;  the  Congress  thought  that  it  was  better  to 
dispense  with  the  word  “  technical,”  and  the  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  was  then  reduced  to  the  following  : — “  In  what  form  and 
to  what  extent  can  (1st)  agricultural,  (2nd)  commercial,  and 
(3rd)  industrial  instruction  be  given,  in  the  different  classes  of 
primary  schools?  ” 

It  was  decided  to  discuss  in  turn  each  class  of  instruction,  first 
in  its  application  to  elementary  primary  schools,  then  to  superior, 
and  finally  to  normal  schools. 

Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  instruction  did  not  give  rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  Section  was  soon  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  expected,  in  primary  instruction  of  any  degree,"  to 
make  children  into  agriculturalists,  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
the  word.  Yet  it  was  thought  possible  to  give  to  pupils  of  six 
to  thirteen  years  a  taste  for  things  agricultural,  and  a  spirit  of 
observation,  and  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  understand  what 
has  been  written  for  them  by  those  who  have  sought  to  diffuse 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  was  cquall}'  agreed 
that  at  the  superior  primary  school,  agricultural  instruction 
might  be  carried  further, — still,  however,  preserving  the  scien¬ 
tific  character, — and  that  a  special  course  of  agriculture  should 
be  held  there,  theoretical  explanations  being  supplemented  by 
manual  work  and  by  practical  exercises,  as  much  in  the  garden 
as  in  the  field.  Skill  in  the  handling  of  tools,  being  easily 
acquired  subsequently,  either  by  daily  practice  or  from  instruc¬ 
tion  in  special  schools,  ought  not  to  be  a  special  care  of  the 
primary  schools.  In  a  word,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  primary 
schools  would  be  able  to  do  in  this  matter  would  be  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  much  as  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  their  special  knowledge.  At  the  same  time 
teachers  at  the  normal  schools  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to 
give  elementary  agricultural  instruction  later  on,  either  to  an 
elementary  or  to  a  superior  school,  by  good  scientific  lectures. 

The  following  conclusions  were  voted  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  present,  and  were  embodied  in  the  report  presented 
at  the  general  _  meeting  by  M.  Martel,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Academy,  appointed  for  the  general  inspection  of  technical 
schools : — 

1.  Agricultural  instruction  may  often  be  assisted  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  by  lessons,  readings,  and  especially  by  the  school 


museum,  and  occasionally  by  observation  in  the  garden  and 
school  walks.  The  experiments  possible  are  of  a  very  simple 
character  and  such  as  may  be  made  in  the  growing  of  vegetables. 

2.  In  the  rural  superior  elementary  school,  special  courses  of 
agriculture  may  be  given,  and  the  experiments  in  the  field  must 
be  particularly  adapted  to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 

4.  In  the  normal  school,  the  teachers  under  training  should  be 
enabled  to  give  agricultural  instruction  on  the  points  set  forth 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

Commercial  Instruction. 

The  question  of  commercial  instruction  was  also  easily  settled. 
One  hour  was  sufficient  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  even  this  hour 
was  employed  less  in  discussion  than  in  listening  to  interesting 
communications  which  the  foreign  delegates  wished  to  make  on 
the  organization  of  commercial  instruction  in  their  several 
countries. 

_  The  Section  was  unanimous  in  banishing  commercial  instruc¬ 
tion,  properly  so  called,  from  the  elementary  primary  school 
and  from  the  normal  school,  the  programme  of  this  instruction 
being  above  the  reach  of  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
and  of  little  use  to  masters  and  mistresses,  who  already  are 
hampered  by  many  subjects.  It  appeared  very  clearly  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Section,  although  commercial 
instruction  might  not  figure  in  his  programme,  the  teacher 
ought  not  to  be  prohibited  from  giving  his  pupils  explanations 
of  the  most  usual  transactions,  such  as  selling  and  buying,  on 
the  consequences  of  a  signature  affixed  to  a  document,  on  the 
necessity  of  prudence,  truth,  and  accuracy  in  speech,  and  the 
obligation  honesty  imposes  on  us  to  keep  all  engagements  into 
which  we  may  have  entered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  customs  of  right  conduct  and  honest  living  which  the 
teacher  will  continue  to  explain  to  his  pupils  as  he  really  does 
now,  without  their  being  considered  matters  of  special  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

Without  explicitly  introducing  commercial  education  properly 
speaking  into  normal  schools,  these  schools  should  continue  to 
give  to  the  rising  generation  of  teachers  simple  ideas  of  the 
usual  business  duties,  of  book-keeping  and  accounts.  Although 
neither  primary  elementary  schools  nor  normal  schools  are 
places  for  commercial  education,  it  seemed  to  the  majority  that 
this  education  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  programme  of 
superior  primary  schools.  But  the  Congress  insisted  on  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  Two  lists  of  subjects  form  the  programme  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Some  which  we  may  place  in  the  first  list, 
such  as  handwriting,  geography,  modern  languages,  accounts, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  of  general  usefulness.  Knowledge 
of  these  is  profitable  to  every  man,  even  if  later  on  he  does 
not  intend  to  devote  himself  to  commerce.  The  other  list  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  the  qualities,  uses,  and  prices  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  elementary  study  of  means  of  transport;  knowledge  of 
law  and  of  commercial  legislation  ;  the  customs  of  the  bureau  of 
commerce.  A  knowledge  of  these  is  only  necessary  to  young 
men  destined  to  become  clerks  in  business  houses.  The  subjects 
of  the  first  list  will  form  the  programme  of  a  limited  commercial 
education,  and  would  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  introduced 
into  superior  primary  schools  generally;  while  the  subjects  of 
the  other  list  should  be  taught  only  in  large  towns,  where  there 
are  important  houses  of  business. 

These  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  Commercial  education  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the 
primary  elementary  school. 

2.  This  education  could  be  usefully  given  in  the  primary 
superior  schools,  both  those  for  boys  and  those  for  girls.  It  will 
be  more  complete  and  more  fully  developed  in  the  schools 
of  great  towns,  more  limited  and  simple  in  those  of  other  places. 

3.  At  the  normal  schools  it  will  be  limited  to  giving  young 
teachers  some  idea  of  accounts  and  book-keeping. 

Education  in  Mamifaclures. 

If  the  Congress  was  soon  agreed  on  the  question  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  commercial  education  in  primary  schools,  we  cannot 
say  the  same  for  the  proposal  for  education  in  manufactures.  A 
very  long  and  passionate  discussion  was  caused  by  this  question. 
Many  members,  who  spoke  with  earnestness  and  effect,  confused 
two  questions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  elementary  manual 
work  considered  as  a  means  of  education,  or  as  an  adjunct  to 
general  education,  having  for  its  object  to  give  the  child  powers 
of  observation,  accuracy  of  manipulation,  and  sureness  of  hand, 
such  as  is  associated  with  instruction  in  drawing,  and  is  taught 
without  any  idea  of  immediate  application  in  a  definite  trade  ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  is  instruction  in  manufactures  and 
handicrafts  which,  it  is  evident,  also  involves  manual  training, 
hut  manual  training  more  systematic,  advanced,  and  specialised, 
and  designed  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  trade  or  profession  for 
which  he  is  intended.  Of  these  two  cjuestions,  the  first  was  con¬ 
sidered  fully  four  years  ago  at  the  Congress  of  Havre,  and  the 
conclusions  then  adopted  in  its  favour  were  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  organization.  The  second  question,  therefore,  that  of 
professional  manual  training,  occupied  the  time  of  the  Section. 
Because  the  distinction  of  elementary  manual  training  as  a  part 
of  general  education  and  the  learning  of  trades  and  professions 
was  not  understood,  the  discussion  grew  animated,  angry,  and 
prolonged.  Many  interesting  communications  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  primary  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  results  obtained  in  different  districts,  were 
badly  received,  because  they  had  no  beai’ing  on  the  second  ques¬ 
tion.  The  proposition  ultimately  carried  by  a  large  majority  was 
as  follows  : — 

“  Professional  industrial  instruction  is  inconsistent  with  the 
aims  and  programmes  of  both  the  primary  and  the  normal 
schools.” 

The  Congress  was  originally  asked  to  say  in  what  form  and  to 
what  extent  professional  instruction  bearing  directly  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  commerce,  can  be  introduced — first,  in 
elementary  primary  schools  ;  second,  in  superior  primary  schools ; 
third,  in  normal  schools.  The  answer  was  complete  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  instruction ;  but  it  was  not  so  as 
regards  industrial  instruction. 

The  proposition,  as  originally  put,  included  the  three  kinds  of 
schools  ;  but  so  many  pointed  out  that  the  primary  superior 
schools  ai’e  reproached  with  not  giving  a  sufficiently  practical 
education,  and  that  public  opinion  was  constantly  urging  the 
Government  to  effect,  in  a  professional  sense,  a  reformation  of 
these  schools,  that  the  proposer  could  not  get  a  decided  majority 
to  declare,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  professional  industrial 
instruction  was  inconsistent  with  the  aim  and  the  programme 
of  superior  primary  schools.  No  solution  on  this  point  was 
arrived  at. 

In  the  general  assembly,  in  which  the  votes  of  the  whole 
Congress  was  taken,  the  resolutions  on  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  were  adopted  without  debate,  but  the  third 
resolution  rekindled  a  fierce  discussion.  On  the  proposition 
being  introduced,  “  That  industrial  instruction  is  inconsistent 
with  the  aims  and  programmes  of  primary  schools  and  normal 
schools,”  an  amendment  wras  proposed  to  introduce  the  word 
elementary.  M.  Houzeau  de  Lahore,  the  Belgian  delegate, 
pointed  out  that  in  Belgium  industrial  instruction  is  separate 
and  distinct,  and  is  not  under  the  same  ministerial  department 
as  primary  instruction.  M.  Gavard  observed  that  in  many 
countries  there  were  no  superior  primary  schools,  so  that  in  these 
countries  the  proposed  adjective  would  have  no  meaning.  These 
and  others  opposed  the  amendment,  and  it  was  ultimately  lost, 
the  original  resolution  being  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

At  the  final  meeting  for  dissolving  the  Congress,  the  President, 
M.  Greard,  and  the  Minister,  M.  Falliere,  reviewed  the  whole  of 
the  three  questions. 

M.  Greard,  addressing  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
said  : — 

“  M.  le  Ministre — In  considering  the  question  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  education  in  primary',  elementary, 
and  higher  schools,  and  also  in  normal  schools,  the  Congress 
sought  at  first  to  define  jirofessional  and  technical  teaching. 
The  attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  definition  could  be  found  in  an  assembly  of  two  thousand 
persons.  In  the  French  Academy  the  Commission  charged  with 
the  compilation  of  the  dictionary  is  composed  of  three  members, 
and  these  three  do  not  always  agree  at  the  first  attempt.  Besides, 
every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  professional  teach¬ 
ing,  when  once  it  is  a  question  of  the  place  that  is  to  be  given  to 
it  in  primary  education.  It  is  evidently  neither  apprenticeship, 
which  lias  its  own  processes  and  establishments,  nor  technical 
instruction,  which  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  a  direct 
and  special  accommodation  to  arts  and  trades,  to  industry  and 
commerce.  In  primary  instruction,  which  has  for  object  the 
general  education  of  the  faculties  of  the  child,  professional  in¬ 
struction  can  only  be  a  distant  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  the 
professions,  a  foretaste,  a  means  of  showing  the  child  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  ideas  which  he  receives,  the  profit  and  the 
honour  attached  to  it.  It  was  with  this  idea  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress  were  taken.  It  does  not  believe  that  professional 
instruction  properly  so-called  —  I  put  aside  manual  trainiug, 


which  is  only  the  practice  of  eye  and  hand — should  be  introduced 
in  primary  elementary  schools  in  which  general  education  claims 
and  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  time.  It  believes  that  the  beginning 
of  agricultural  instruction  may  be  given  in  primray  schools, 
elementary  and  higher :  in  the  former  in  the  shape  of  subjects 
for  exex’cises  and  appropriate  reading  lessons  ;  in  the  latter, 
in  the  shape  of  a  simple  experimental  course ;  but  in  all  cases 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  compatible  with  the  ages  and  conditions 
of  work  of  the  pupils,  and  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
district.  It  is  of  opinion  that  commercial  instruction  cannot  find 
a  place  in  the  primary  elementary  schools,  but  that  it  may  be 
usefully  developed  in  the  higher  elementary  schools — always, 
however,  taking  into  account  the  diversity  of  local  needs. 
Finally,  it  considers  that,  in  the  normal  school,  teachers  under 
training  (el'eves-maitre)  should  bo  initiated  both  in  agricultural 
and  commercial  instruction,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  teach  them  in 
the  establishments  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  conclusions 
having  reference  to  the  question  of  industrial  teaching  are  less 
complete.  But  one  principle  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
viz. :  that,  except  in  what  we  call  in  France  the  higher  primary 
school,  industrial  teaching  is  no  business  of  either  the  primary 
or  the  normal  schools.  The  question  of  the  training  of  teachers 
was  not  a  new  one,  and  I  dare  not  say  that  it  has  been  finally 
settled.  The  difficulties  of  organization  that  it  raises  exist  now 
as  formerly.  But  the  discussion  has  brought  out  principles 
which  will  perhaps  permit  of  these  difficulties  being  solved  in  the 
near  future.  The  Congress  is  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a 
practising  school  ( I’ecole  cT application)  •  it  is  agreed  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  there  would  be  in  making  it  a  part  of  the  normal 
school;  it  is  also  agreed  on  the  choice  of  masters — masters  and 
professors  of  the  normal  school — to  whom  it  would  be  advisable 
to  entrust  the  management ;  all  that  it  demands  of  either  is 
that  he  should  have  at  least  five  years’  experience  and  a  well- 
recognised  aptitude  for  teaching  ;  finally,  it  is  agreed  on  the  im¬ 
portance  to  be  given  to  the  results  of  professional  practice  and 
tests  of  skill  in  teaching  in  addition  to  other  examinations,  for 
classifying  the  teachers  leaving  the  normal  schools.  Yet  their 
conclusions  have  not  been  adopted  without  debate.  It  has  even 
happened  that  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Section,  after  earnest 
debate,  have  been  altogether  modified  after  fresh  discussion  at 
the  general  meeting.  But  such  reversal  of  opinion  only  served 
to  give  more  precision  to  the  question  under  discussion. 
Whether  the  practising  school  be  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  normal  school,  whether  the  instruction  in  it  be  throughout 
on  one  uniform  plan,  or  whether  the  organization  should  vary 
and  be  adapted  to  the  type  of  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
district,  what  is  important  (and  this  is  what  results  from  the 
discussion,  is  the  nnanimous  feeling  that  the  rale  of  normal 
schools  should  be,  not  to  prepare  for  an  examination,  but  to 
form  teachers — that  is  to  say,  young  men  capable  of  marshal¬ 
ing  their  knowledge,  of  adapting  a  lesson  to  the  class  which 
is  to  receive  it,  of  giving  different  lessons  on  the  same  subject 
according  to  the  age,  the  knowledge,  and  the  aptitude  of  their 
young  auditors  ;  capable  also,  and  this  above  all  perhaps,  of 
observing  the  character  of  the  child,  of  teaching  him  self- 
reliance  and  self-conti’ol — in  a  word,  of  exercising  over  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  character  a  good  aud  useful  influence.  And  such 
is  really  the  object  of  the  apprenticeship  in  the  practising  school. 
Happy  shall  we  be  when  we  can  always  give  to  this  branch  of 
professional  education  all  the  attention  it  requires  !  In  opening 
the  question,  ‘  On  the  part  that  should  be  taken  by  women  in 
primai’y  instruction,’  you  yourself  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
America  all  positions  in  connexion  with  education  are  open 
to  them,  while  in  certain  countries  of  Europe  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all.  Between  these  twro  extremes  France  takes  a 
wise  mean.  The  French  law  grants,  in  fact,  the  privilege  of 
occupying  certain  posts  to  women  exclusively  :  for  example,  the 
direction  of  maternal  schools,  which  I  have  seen  within  the  last 
twenty'- five  years  being  conducted  entirely'  by  men ;  the  law  is 
disposed  also  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  women  in  respect 
to  mixed  schools ;  it  does  not  l’efuse,  in  fact,  to  allow  men  and 
women  to  share  the  higher  offices,  such  as  that  of  inspector. 
As  a  faithful  reporter,  however,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
Congress  has  been  less  liberal  than  the  law.  It  only  admitted 
after  a  long  discussion  the  participation  of  women  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  mixed  schools.  It  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  exercise  of 
j  the  duties  of  inspection,  women  would  only  encounter  cares  and 
j  fatigues  from  which  it  would  be  better,  both  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests  aud  in  those  of  the  public,  that  they  should  be  relieved. 
I  do  not  know  if  these  reasons  have  quite  convinced  all  those 
interested  in  the  question,  I  heard  some  mistresses,  from  noble 
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and  delicate  motives,  express  themselves  against  this  ambition 
to  share  the  higher  work.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  to  express 
an  opinion,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  side  with  the  minority,  and 
since  I  have  been  induced  to  express  my  opinion  let  me  explain 
it.  The  only  point  I  should  feel  uneasy  about,  in  regard  to 
female  inspectors  side  by  side  with  male  inspectors,  would  be 
the  duality  of  powers,  and  consequent  conflicts  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools, — conflicts  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  at  a  time 
when  authority  has  need  of  being  exercised  continuously  and 
harmoniously.  As  for  the  aptitude  of  women  to  exercise  con¬ 
trolling  functions,  I  have  more  confidence  than  they  have  them¬ 
selves  in  their  acute  sagacity,  in  their  firm  and  gentle  reason,  in 
their  habits  of  self-abnegation.  Education  needs  above  all  the 
sacrifice  of  self,  and  where  can  one  find  this  sacrifice  more  com¬ 
plete  than  in  woman  P  All  female  teaching  is  founded  on  this 
principle,  or,  if  you  like,  on  this  sentiment.  And  I  do  not  wish 
to  exclusively  honour  French  schools  in  this  respect.  The 
devoted  woman  is  found  in  every  country.” 

Mr.  Stanley,  Member  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  in 
response  to  M.  Gfreard,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  visit  the  Educational  Exhibition 
of  the  Ministry,  or  that  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
which  is  so  generous  and  liberal  in  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  without  being  struck  by  the  high  aimof  those  who 
preside  over  this  great  movement.  They  have  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  unite  to  one  another,  from  the  begin- 
ing  to  the  end,  the  different  parts  of  national  education.  Thus 
the  gentleman  who  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
schools  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  primary  education, 
is  now  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  presides  with 
no  less  distinction  over  the  destinies  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  union  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  there  is  no  necessity  more  vital  than  the 
union  and  association  of  all  branches  of  education.  As  regards 
primary  education  in  particular,  Mr.  Stanley  said  that  without 
losing  sight  of  the  practical  spirit,  we  should  be  conscious  of 
this  great  object.  “In  order  that  the  waters  of  science  may 
spread  extensively,  they  must  rise  at  a  high  level.”  Such  is  the 
idea  one  ought  to  have  of  the  true  knowledge  which  enlightens 
and  enlarges  the  intellect.  Moliere,  whom  the  members  of  the 
Congress  had  an  opportunity  of  applauding  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  in  his  masterpiece  of  the  “  Femmes  Savantes,”  ridiculed 
the  femmes  savantes  because  of  their  lack  of  learning.  Give  women 
deep  and  sound  knowledge,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  Trissotins 
or  Y adiases.  There  is,  too,  a  greater  quality  than  that  of  cleverness : 
it  is  devotion;  and  devotion,  all  the  more  meritorious  because  it  is 
obscure,  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  school-teacher.  At  the  School 
Board  for  London,  continued  the  speaker,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  discussions  are  rather  lively.  Never,  on  leaving  these 
meetings,  have  I  ventured  to  visit  a  school  without  feeling  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  work  which  is  being  done  while  we  are  discussing. 
Humble  work  certainly,  but  far-reaching,  since  its  aim  is  nothing- 
less  than  to  form  the  mind  of  the  citizen  who  must  govern  the 
country.  The  school-teacher  will  never  know  what  glory  is  ;  but 
if  the  world  does  not  know  him,  he  has  always  the  consciousness 
of  duty  done. 

Miss  Beale,  Principal  of  the  Ladies’  College  at  Cheltenham, 
confirmed  the  words  of  her  fellow-countryman.  We  have  felt  a 
great  happiness,  said  Miss  Beale,  in  associating  ourselves  with 
the  noble  scholastic  work  of  the  great  French  people.  Every 
nation  which  adds  something  to  human  thought  acts  nobly,  and 
there  is  no  nation  which  does  not  rejoice  at  such  a  victory  ;  it  is 
a  victory  without  tears.  May  we  be  permitted — we  who  are  the 
representatives  of  schools — to  diminish  the  prejudices,  to  clear 
away  the  misunderstandings,  to  cultivate  all  that  is  good,  to 
develop  generous  sentiments  among  all  nations,  and,  in  making 
them  understand  each  other  better,  to  love  each  other  better  ! 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  then  replied.  As  at  the 
commencement  lie  had  come  to  them  with  words  of  welcome,  so 
now  lie  had  come  with  words  of  farewell.  The  Congress  could 
not  close  with  a  meeting  of  deeper  feeling.  The  year  1889, 
in  addition  to  all  its  other  privileges,  would  count  in  French 
annals  as  having  given  birth  to  a  sort  of  international  brother¬ 
hood,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  deeply  touched  by  it.  He 
tendered  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  foreign  delegates,  and  to 
organisers  of  the  Congress ;  but  said  it  was  only  the  per¬ 
severance — he  had  almost  said  the  genius — of  the  men  who 
were  always  at  their  side,  that  could  produce  such  a  great  move¬ 
ment  as  had  just  laid  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  As 
Mr.  Stanley  had  said,  it  might  formei’ly  well  have  been  asked 
whether  the  different  branches  of  education  were  not  strangers 


to  one  another,  each  pursuing  its  own  separate  and 
independent  course.  At  present  the  educational  system 
is  a  trinity  the  unity  of  which  is  recognised.  And  it  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  Republic  that  it  has  caused  primary 
education  to  enter  into  this  vivifying  and  fruitful  union. 
Speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Congress,  he  said  many  — 
natives  as  well  as  foreigners — had  brought  a  stone  to  the  edifice 
which  would  form  a  sort  of  sacred  storehouse,  from  which  every 
one  could  draw  according  to  his  wants.  Frenchmen  would  profit 
by  it  to  a  great  extent.  The  Minister  would  study  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  so  as  to  gather  from  what  Rabelais  would  call 
the  marrow  of  the  substance.  There  is,  indeed,  always  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  matters  of  instruction  and  education.  The  legis¬ 
lators  make  laws ;  but  it  is  the  schoolmasters  who  apply  them. 
It  is  they  who  can  show  the  people  that  the  government  of  the 
Republic  has  done  a  work  of  peace  as  well  as  oue  of  emancipation. 


THE  NATIONAL  UNION  AND  DR.  FITCH. 

A  jiost  unreasonable  manifesto  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  attack 
on  Dr.  Fitch  has  emanated  from  the  N.U.T.  From  some  cause 
or  other  the  Union  is  more  than  usually  augry  with  Dr.  Fitch  at 
the  present  moment,  and  for  this  reason  apparently  collects  in 
the  manifesto  certain  things  that  he  has  said  and  done  of  which 
the  Union  disapproves.  First,  his  part  in  the  overpressure  con¬ 
troversy  is  described  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Union,  and  to 
this  are  added  extracts  from  his  evidence  before  the  Commission 
on  Education  jmblished  two  years  ago.  That  this  evidence  is 
grossly  misrepresented  will  be  shown  by  the  following  extracts. 

The  manifesto  states — 

I.  “  To  the  Commission,  the  representatives  of  14,000teachers  deplored 
that  the  present  system  banished  intelligent  methods  of  teaching  and 
encouraged  mechanical  ones.  To  the  Commission  Dr.  Fitch  said,  All 
the  best  teachers  know  better. ” 

The  answer  which  contains  the  words  italicised,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  it  was  the  response,  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  57745.  Question. — Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  examination  and  inspection,  upon  the  method  of 
instruction,  is  not  unsatisfactory  P 

Answer. — I  am  aware  that  it  is  often  said  that  our  method  of  examina¬ 
tion  determines  the  method  of  teaching.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
it.  The  methods  of  teaching  are  left  absolutely  to  the  teachers,  and  I  am 
sure  that  mechanical  and  unintelligent  methods  of  teaching  are  not  the 
best  ways  to  enable  the  children  to  pass  our  examinations.  I  think  that 
teachers  who  fancy  that,  arc  making  a  grave  mistake.  All  the  best 
teachers  know  better. 

IT.  “  Our  time-honoured  agitation  he  described  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  through  them  to  the  parents  of  our  children,  as  ignoble; 
further  suggesting  that  our  motives  were  mercenary .” 

If  the  “our”  here  refers  to  the  N.U.T. ,  it  must  be  stated  that 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  in  the  whole  of  Dr.  Fitch’s 
evidence  to  the  Union  or  the  action  of  the  Union. 

A  question  was  put  as  follows 

Q. — You  have  said  in  your  examination  in  chief,  and  also  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Heller,  that  in  your  opinion  there  has  been  really  very  little  over¬ 
pressure  incidental  to  the  system.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  the 
agitation  that  arose  on  the  question  of  overpressure  two  or  three  years 
ago  ? 

Dr.  Fitch  said  that  he  scarcely  ever  knew  of  any  of  the  parents 
of  the  scholars  taking  part  in  the  agitation,  and  pointed  out  that 
school  managers  took  a  very  small  share  in  it  indeed.  He  went 
on : — 

With  regard  to  the  teachers,  no  doubt  a  gi'eat  many  of  them  did  take 
up  the  view  that  the  children  were  being  overpressed,  but  there  was  one 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  to  account  in  part,  at  any  rate,  for  the  special 
share  which  they  took  in  that  controversy  two  or  three  years  ago. 
When  the  change  in  the  Code  was  made,  and  the  grant  no  longer 
depended  upon  the  individual  pass,  it  became  the  interest  of  teachers  (I 
mean  those  of  them  who  only  thought  about  the  effect  on  the  grant)  to 
present  as  few  scholars,  and  therefore  to  have  as  many  excuses  as  they 
could,  recognized  by  the  Department. 

In  response  to  the  question — 

“Then  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  agitation  was  an  interested 
one  P ’  ’ 

he  added : — 

“No,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that ;  but  that  there  were  a  good  many 
personal  and  sectional  interests  involved,  which  accentuated  for  the 
moment  the  popular  feeling,  is  a  fact  wo  cannot  altogether  disregard. 
It  was  a  very  ephemeral  and  ignoble  agitation,  in  my  opinion,  and  did 
great  public  mischief.” 
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III.  The  manifesto  continues  : — 

“  Our  local  Associations,  which,  have  done  so  much  for  education,  and 
which  we  hope  have  practically  upset  the  present  system,  for  which  of  late 
years  Dr.  Fitch  has  been  the  official  apologist,  he  more  than  hints  exist 
for  personal  purposes,  and  he  plainly  states  that  ‘  they  do  not  exist  for  the 
one  purpose  of  enabling  teachers  to  do  their  work  better.'1  ” 

The  evidence  on  which  this  allegation  rests  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  57864.  Q.— Have  you  found,  in  coming  into  contact  with  these 

untrained  teachers,  in  the  case  of  the  London  School  Board,  that  the  want 
of  training  made  itself  at  all  apparent  ? 

A. — Yes,  it  is  very  evident,  not  merely  in  the  very  limited  range  of 
their  knowledge,  hut  in  the  still  more  limited  character  of  their  aims.  I 
am  often  pained  to  see  how  little  enthusiasm  or  effort  after  self-improve¬ 
ment  there  is  amongst  these  young  assistants  in  our  London  Board 
Schools  ;  how  very  few  of  them  gather  together,  and  form  little  societies 
for  reading  together  history,  philosophy,  or  science,  or  enabling  them¬ 
selves  to  do  their  work  better.  I  used  to  hope  a  good  deal  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  teachers’  associations ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  teachers’ 
associations  organised  far  more  frequent  [meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
purely  professional  topics  than  they  do  now.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  existing  arrangements,  for  what  one  may  call  the  corporate 
professional  life  of  the  assistant  teachers  and  untrained  teachers,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  London,  arc  satisfactory  ;  I  wish  they  were  more  so. 

He  was  askecl  if  he  had  any  theory  for  accounting  for  a  fact  so 
remarkable,  and  we  would  call  special  attention  to  both  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answers  following  : — 

“  I  would  rather  not  give  my  reasons,  which  can  only  he  conjectural. 
I  only  know  the  fact  and  deplore  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Associa¬ 
tions  do  not  exist,  hut  they  exist  mainly  for  other  purposes— probably  very 
legitimate  purposes — but  not  for  the  one  pui’pose  of  enabling  teachers  to 
do  their  work  bettor.” 

Q. — They  exist  now  to  insist  on  teachers’  rights  ? 

A. — I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  point,  except  that  it  is  probably  a 
very  legitimate  aim.  But  it  is  not  the  aim  in  which  I  am  specially  in¬ 
terested,  namely : — improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  helping 
them  to  co-operate  more  effectively  with  the  Department  and  its  officers 
in  performing  a  great  public  work. 

IY.  The  manifesto  complains  that — 

‘  ‘  To  the  Commission  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  of  some  wise  educa¬ 
tional  words  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold,  *  That  is  the  language 
of  a  poet.  ...  I  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Arnold  intended  his 
words  to  be  taken  seriously.’  ” 

How  different  the  tendency  of  these  words  when  read  with  the 
context ! 

No.  57872.  Q. — May  I  ask  how  far  you  agree,  in  your  experience  of 
English  schools,  and  from  what  you  have  learned  of  foreign  schools,  with 
Mr.  Arnold’s  statement  that  the  German  child  is  more  human  than  the 
English  child  ?  In  fact,  that  children  in  English  schools  are  not  human  ? 

A. — -That  is  the  language  of  a  poet ,  who  is  speaking  rhetorically  and 
figuratively.  If  it  means  that  the  children  in  English  schools  do  not  live 
a  free,  vigorous,  happy,  intelligent  life,  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  English  children  is  that  they  are  very  human  indeed. 

No.  57876.  Q. — And  in  the  schools  are  they  truly  dull  and  mechanical, 
and  are  all  human  attributes  suppressed  for  the  time  being— those  who 
are  so  active  out  of  school  ? 

A. — No,  that  is  not  within  my  experience,  certainly,  and  I  scarcely 
believe  that  Mr.  Arnold  intended  these  words  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  part  of 
a  report  instituting  a  comparison  between  English  children  and  those  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

No.  57877.  Q. — He  says  that  the  teaching  and  training  of  English 
schools  does  little  to  touch  the  nature  of  the  children  for  good — or  to 
mould  them  ? 

_  A. — I  am  unable  to  understand  that.  We  are  conscious  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  a  school  teacher’s  usefulness,  but  I  have  the  very 
highest  possible  esteem  of  the  value  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  now,  its  influence  on  the  behaviour,  character,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  children.  I  hope  that  that  belief  is  quite  consistent 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  schools  very  much  improved. 

No.  578 iS.  Q. — And  the  children,  as  a  whole,  in  our  elementary 
schools  are  bright  and  happy  children  ? 

A. — Certainly,  I  should  say  so. 

And  we  may  point  out  that  the  answer  (57877)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  imputation  that  Dr.  Fitch— 

V.  “  Seizes  every  opportunity  of  misrepresenting  the  teachers  of  England 
and  their  work." 

The  paragraph  which  probably,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
involves  the  real  reason  for  the  issue  of  this  very  inaccurate 
manifesto,  is  the  following  : — 

VI.  “  The  Executive  of  the  Union  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
cases  Dr.  Fitch  has  used  his  position  of  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  authorities  of  such  colleges,  and  the  students  in 
them,  against  the  organization  and  work  of  this  Union.” 


As  to  what  this  means,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  manifesto  ; 
but  wc  are  not  entirely  without  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph,  and  the  answer  to  it. 

The  following  protest  is  now  in  course  of  signature  among  the 
Principals  of  Training  Colleges,  and  has  already  received  the 
adhesion  of  nearly  all  of  them : — 

“  In  reference  to  the  following  passage  in  a  published  letter  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  wc,  the  Principals  of  Training  Colleges 
for  Schoolmistresses,  desire  to  contradict  the  assertion  as  far  as  our  own 
experience  extends.  It  is  the  custom  of  Dr.  Fitch  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  Committee  and  staff  of  each  college,  and  to  address  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  the  students  respecting  their  studies  and  future  work.  Wc 
have  never  known  him  to  make  the  slightest  allusion,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  on  any  of  these  occasions. 

“  Moreover,  those  of  us  who  have  thought  it  right  to  decline  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Executive  to  send  a  delegate  to  address  our  students  have 
done  so  entirely  on  our  own  judgment,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
request  or  hint  from  Dr.  Fitch.” 

This  extravagant  and  unjustifiable  outburst  of  anger  on  the 
part  of  the  N.U.T.,  against  one  of  our  ablest,  most  conscientious, 
indefatigable,  and  fearless  of  educationalists,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  Avork  of  education  in  these  days  is  so  vast  and 
so  important,  that  those  avIio  are  called  to  carry  it  out  should 
not  present  the  spectacle  of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography, 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  delivered  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  on  Friday  evenings,  the  8th,  15th,  22nd,  and  29tli 
November. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
lectures  : — 

Lecture  I. — The  lecturer  stated  that  in  the  first  lecture  he 
Avould  make  certain  general  observations,  and  that  he  Avould 
devote  the  other  three  to  examples.  At  the  root  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  the  question  of  the  aim  or  aims  which  they 
had  in  view  in  teaching  geography.  In  all  teaching  there 
Avere  two  great  aims,  intellectual  discipline  and  information.  He 
contended  that  it  was  because  they  had  aimed  rather  at  infor¬ 
mation  than  at  discipline  that  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the 
past  had  been  so  ineffective.  The  disciplinary  value  of 
geography,  Avhen  properly  taught,  was  very  great.  Only  by 
aiming  primarily  at  discipline,  incidentally  at  information,  would 
teachers  of  geography  merit  success.  Much  had  been  said  of 
late  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  study  of  geography  with 
the  home.  That  was  the  inductive  method,  and  to  a  great  extent 
Avas  right.  Yet  at  the  present  time  there  Avas  danger  in  the 
great  stress  which  Avas  being  laid  on  Avhat  the  Germans  called 
Home-knoAvledge,  a  subject  nearly  equivalent  to  that  Avhich 
Huxley  had  termed  Physiography.  On  all  sides  they  heard  that 
the  geography  lesson  Avas  iioav  one  of  the  most  attractive.  He 
feared  that  in  many  cases  it  had  been  made  interesting  at  the 
expense  of  geography,  that  the  teaching  of  real  geography  was 
being  shirked,  and  that  in  its  place,  and  under  its  name,  a  far 
easier  task  was  being  undertaken — the  imparting  of  the  elements 
of  general  physical  science.  He  laid  great  store  on  physiography, 
but  did  not  Avish  to  see  it  squeeze  geography  wholly  out.  It  was 
a  separate  subject,  preliminary  to  much  of  geography,  but  not 
identical  with  it.  They  Avould  do  wrong,  hoAvever,  to  become 
slaves  to  the  inductive  idea.  The  “multiplication-table”  of 
geography  must  be  learnt  very  early,  and  not  postponed  until 
after  the  study  of  physiography.  Only  so  can  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  land  and  Avater,  the  great  facts  of  geography,  become 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind  like  the  multiplication- 
table,  or  the  spelling  of  the  mother-tongue.  The  lecturer  then 
went  on  to  refer  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  names,  and  of  map¬ 
drawing.  He  insisted  that  map-drawing  should  be  very  frequent, 
but  that  they  should  beware  of  the  mere  slavish  copying  of  the 
hackneyed  Atlas  series.  That  tended  to  rigidity,  and  prevented  the 
learner  from  realising  the  nature  of  maps.  For  instance,  Italy 
might  be  drawn  one  day  by  itself,  the  next  as  a  part  of  Western 
Europe,  on  a  third  as  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  necessity  of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  teaching  to  the  Avorking  out  of  definite  problems  was 
adverted  to,  and  in  this  connexion  the  ordinary  classification  of 
the  text-books  Avas  condemned.  Such  a  country  as  France  ought 
not  to  bo  treated  of  in  one  or  two  lessons,  and  then  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  study  of  the  next  country  was  taken  up.  The 
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desirability  of  appealing  to  the  senses  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
was  urged.  For  this  purpose  many  appliances  should  be  com¬ 
bined — maps,  sections,  models,  views,  lantern  slides,  blackboard, 
and  experiments.  Finally,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
was  treated  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

Lecture  II. — In  this  lecture  two  examples  were  dealt  with, 
both  of  them  drawn  entirely  from  physical  geography.  The 
first  was  a  description  of  the  Gulf  stream,  so  given  as  to  teach 
incidentally  the  form  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  chief  capes, 
inlets,  and  islands  were  shown  to  influence  the  course  of  the 
currents,  and  in  so  doing  to  be  important  factors  in  determining 
the  climate  of  England.  The  second  example  was  drawn  from 
the  Alps,  and  showed  that  the  valleys  were  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  how  the  contrast  between  the  two  kinds  might  be 
detected  on  the  map,  and  how  that  it  was  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  rocks  and  the  mode  of  their  denudation.  This  example 
was  intended  to  illustrate  the  employment  of  physiographical 
knowledge  in  geography. 

Lecture  III. — Two  examples  were  treated.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  physical  and  political.  The  Old  World  was  shown 
to  be  nearly  cut  in  two  by  deep  inthrusts  of  the  oceans,  and  to  be 
crossed  diagonally  by  a  great  belt  of  desert.  Hence  the 
population  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  two  great  districts  severed 
by  the  deserts.  These  districts  owe  their  character  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Gulf  stream  system,  on  the  other  to  the  Monsoons. 
There  is  difficulty  in  communication  from  one  to  the  other, 
because  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  breaks  the  water-belt  which  crosses 
the  Old  World.  Many  historical  results  were  shown  to  follow 
from  this.  The  region  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  was  then  dealt  with.  It  severed  the  fertile  and  populous 
districts  of  mediaeval  Scotland  from  the  similar  but  larger 
districts  of  middle  and  south  England.  When  coal-mining  and 
its  attendant  industries  were  developed,  it  became  wealthy  and 
populous,  and  allowed  the  fusion  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Lecture  IV. — In  this,  the  last  lecture,  three  examples  Avere 
given,  each  with  a  different  object.  The  first  dealt  with  the  site 
of  London.  It  was  a  study  in  minute  topography.  The  great 
natural  roads  of  Britain  were  shown  to  converge  on  the  general 
position  of  London.  The  more  minute  features  determined  that 
precisely  on  the  present  spot  should  be  located  the  road-centre 
which  had  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  London  Avas 
shown  to  be  a  bridge-place,  a  branching  place  of  roads,  a  place  of 
transhipment,  both  from  water  to  land,  and  from  salt-water  to 
fresh ;  hence  commercially  and  strategically  important,  hence 
convenient  as  an  administrative  centre. 

The  history  of  France  was  then  gone  into,  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  are  physical 
boundaries  which  have  asserted  themselves,  despite  the 
distribution  of  races. 

The  last  example  was  taken  from  the  history  of  discovery. 
The  North-West  Passage  was  Heated  of,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
development  of  geographical  ideas,  and  so  give  clearness  to  what 
is  otherwise  a  mass  of  details.  Incidentally,  it  Avas  shoAVn  that 
local  names  can  speak  with  historical  meaning. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  or  London. 

During  the  second  half  of  November  the  Pass  Lists  of  the  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
and  M.B.  Examinations  have  appeared. 

At  the  B.A.  Examination  there  were  435  candidates,  against  382  last 
year.  The  passes  number  238  (54*7  per  cent.),  against  181  (47*4  per 
cent.)  last  year.  The  number  of  women  present  is  said  to  have  been  66, 
of  whom  36  (or  54*5  per  cent.)  have  passed ;  last  year  the  numbers  were 
49  and  28,  or  57  per  cent.  The  Royal  Holloway  College  now  appears  in 
a  Degree  List  for  the  first  time,  with  three  passes. 

At  the  B.Sc.  Examination  there  were  117  candidates,  against  91  last 
year;  the  passes  are  60  (51*3  per  cent.),  against  48  (less  than  53  per 
cent.).  Of  women  there  were  11  present,  of  whom  Shave  passed. 

Both  of  the  preceding  examinations  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  ;  but  at  the  M.B.  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  (69,  against  102  last  year).  This  is  mainly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  institution  of  a  second  examination  within  the  year  ;  but,  adding  in 
the  24  who  appeared  in  May,  there  is  still  a  deficit  of  9.  The  passes 
arc  50  (7*2*5  per  cent.),  against  71  (69*6  per  cent.)  last  year.  There 
Avcrc  3  women  present,  of  whom  2  pass  in  the  second  division, 

A  propos  of  a  paragraph  in  this  journal  last  month  (p.  480,  col.  2),  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  B.A.  Pass  List  11  candidates  put 
University.  College,  London,  an,d  2  put  King’s  College  after  their 
names,  while  about  70  enter  from  provincial  colleges,  not  including  several 
candidates  from  the  older  English  and  Scotch  Universities. 


The  Brown  Trust  Free  Lectures  arc  to  be  this  year  delivered  at  the 
University  at  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoons  of  NoArember  29th,  and  of  De¬ 
cember  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  9th.  The  subject  selected  by  the  Professor- 
Superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution  (Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  M.B., 
F.R.S.)  is — “  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  and  Compression  of  the  Brain.” 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Senate  has  considered  and  adopted  a  plan  for 
remodelling  the  University,  upon  which  a  committee  has  been  at  Avork 
ever  since  the  Report  of  the  “  University  for  London  Commission”  was 
published  :  the  plan  is  said  to  follow  the  main  lines  of  that  Report.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  London  colleges  and  examining  bodies  will  now 
be  taken  into  confidence,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an 
opinion  thereon. 

Cambridge. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  have  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Maddock, 
M.A.,  of  Clare  College,  a  Governor  of  the  Hymers  College,  Hull,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Professor  Darwin  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Examiners  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Dr.  D.  MacAlister,  of  St.  John’s  College,  has  been  elected  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council  for  five  years 
from  November  13th,  1889. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  have  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys  Owen, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Wales 
University  College,  Bangor,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  a  Governor  of  the  said  College,  each  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  Report  of  the  Financial  Board,  which  has  lately  been  issued,  is 
decidedly  cheerful  reading.  The  income  tax  on  the  Colleges  is  again,  it 
appears,  to  be  fixed  at  one-and-threepence  in  the  pound,  while  the 
total  taxable  income  of  the  Colleges  has  risen  since  last  year  from 
£211,798. 17s.  2d.  to£2l7,812.  16s.  3 d.  Of  this  increase  Magdalene  gets  £5, 
Peterhouse  £107,  Corpus  £174,  Pembroke  £247,  Sidney  £303,  Queens’ 
£421,  Trinity  Hall  £565,  Jesus  £706,  St.  John’s  £1101,  Trinity  (who  might 
perhaps  spare  it)  £1235,  and  King’s  (who  certainly  want  it  badly)  no 
less  than  £1374.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Catharine’s  loses  £22,  Downing 
£234,  Caius  £967,  and  Christ’s  as  much  as  £1121. 

Dr.  Sidgwick’s  generosity  to  the  University  is,  or  should  be,  by  this  time 
well  known  to  every  Cambridge  man  ;  and  the  catholicity  of  his  interest 
is  especially  remarkable.  His  last  benefaction  is  an  offer  of  £1,500  for 
the  new  Physiology  Buildings,  which  it  is  consequently  proposed  to  erect 
at  once.  The  rest  of  the  cost,  estimated  at  £3,500,  will  be  borne  by  the 
UDiversity. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  appointed  W.  Loring,  B.A.,  King’s  College, 
to  the  Scholarship  (for  one  year)  offered  to  the  University  by  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens. 

Mr.  H.  Courthope-Bowen’s  lectures  on  Psychology  applied  to  the  art 
of  teaching  are,  we  hear,  being  fairly  well  attended.  The  number  of 
men  students  (including  an  M.A.  or  two)  varies  from  11  to  18;  that  of 
the  women  students  from  34  to  38  or  40. 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  has  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

The  Board  of  Biology  and  Geology  have  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  University  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  the  modest 
stipend  of  £100,  to  undertake  elementary  and  advanced  instruction  in 
cryptogamic  botany. 

Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  of  Trinity,  has  been  elected  to  the  Coutts 
Trotter  Studentship  for  the  encouragement  of  original  research  in 
Natural  Science. 

OxEORD. 

Mr.  II.  F.  Pelham,  M.A.,  of  Exeter,  has  been  elected  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History. 

The  following  elections  have  taken  place  : — 

To  the  Junior  Kennicott  Scholarship — J.  F.  Stenning,  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege. 

To  the  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Scholarships — G.  B.  Gray,  non-col- 
legiate  student;  G.  H.  Box,  St.  John’s  College. 

The  University  has  at  length  established  a  Readership  in  Slavonic 
Languages.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  first  Reader  elected  is  Mr.  W. 
R.  Morflll,  of  Oriel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Slavonic  scholars  in 
England,  if  notin  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Morfill  has  long  been  resident 
in  the  University,  and  is  learned  in  many  languages  besides  Slavonic; 
and  amongst  others  the  English  language. 

Dr.  Hatch,  Reader  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Faculties,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  middle  of  last  month. 
Oxford  will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  so  genuine  a  student  and  so  true  a 
lover  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  St.  Andrews  University  has  been  a  great  sufferer  in  recent  years 
by  the  decline  of  tho  value  of  land  :  for  many  of  its  investments  are  in 
the  form  of  farms,  which  are  not  so  well  rented  as  in  former  years.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  a  slice  of  luck  has  fallen  to  its  share.  Intelligence 
has  been  received  in  St.  Andrews  that  the  sum  of  £100,000  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  University  under  deed  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Berry, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Australian  colonists,- 
who  died  last  September.  Mr.  Berry  was  a  native  of  Cupar,  Fife,  and 
went  out  to  Australia  in  1836.  The  University  will  not  participate  in  the 
munificent  legacy  till  1894. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  has  at  length  selected  a  successor  to* 
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Dr.  Abbott,  as  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School.  Its  choice 
has  fallen  on  Mr.  A.  Pollard,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Vice -Master  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  and  formerly  Headmaster  of  the  Oxford  High  School 
for  Boys. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Reid  has  been  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  at  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  E.  AM.  Reid,  B.A.,  M.B.,  of  Cambridge,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  Physiology  at  University  College,  Dundee. 

Mr.  J.  Tucker,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Foreign  Languages  at  the  University  of  Durham. 

Mr.  A.  AM.  Barker,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  English  Master  of  In¬ 
verness  College,  has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  Hele’s  School,  Plympton, 
Devon. 

The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  College  have  elected  Mr.  John  Goodman 
to  succeed  Professor  Barr  in  the  Chair  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Goodman  is  at  present  chief  assistant  at  the  Broadway 
Chemical  Laboratory,  AMestminster. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  ou  Saturday,  the  16th  ult. 
Present — Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Arice-Prosident,  in  the  Chair ;  Miss  Bailey, 
Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Rev.  A.  AM.  Boulden,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Buss, 
Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Miss  Hughes,  Dr.  Dillon,  Air.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Frost, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Rev.  AM.  T.  Jones,  Air.  Alaxwell,  Rev.  Dr.  Alorris,  Rev. 
G.  P.  Pearce,  Air.  Pinches,  Air.  Reynolds;  Air.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Robson,  Rev.  AM.  J.  Saveli,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Air.  Southee,  Air.  Stievenard, 
and  Rev.  J.  Twentyman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
entered  for  the  Christmas  Certificate  Examination,  as  compared  with  the 
last  Examination  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

He  reported  that  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of 
Geography,  by  Air.  H.  J.  Alackinder,  M.A.,  had  been  delivered  at  the 
College  on  the  8th,  loth,  22nd,  and  29th  of  November,  and  had  been 
very  numerously  attended. 

A\rednesday,  the  22nd  of  January,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  next 
General  Aleeting  of  the  Alembers  of  the  College. 

It  was  resolved  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  Conversazione, 
to  be  given  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  College  during  the 
approaching  Christmas  vacation. 

The  report  of  the  Literary  Committee  was  submitted.  The  report 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  hooks  of  reference  for  the 
College  Library,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  History  and  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education.  It  also  recommended  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  allowing  books,  which  were  not  specifically  books  of 
reference,  to  be  taken  out  for  inspection  by  the  members,  under  suitable 
regulations,  as  soon  as  a  new  catalogue  could  be  prepared  and  printed. 
Further,  that  new  books  presented  to  the  library  by  publishers  and 
others  should  be  kept  on  view  in  the  Alembers’  Common  Room  for  at 
least  three  months  after  they  had  been  brought  before  the  Council. — The 
report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Examination  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Alembers  of  the  College :  — 

Air.  C.  E.  Elworthy,  A.C.P.,  Hillside,  Latimer  Road,  Godabning. 

Air.  C.  H.  Geer,  St.  John’s  School,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Air.  J.  Lonsdale,  Church  Street,  Shipley. 

Air.  J.  S.  Page,  Grove  Bank,  AMallasey,  Cheshire. 

Miss' L.  Redford,  30  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 

Air.  AM.  E.  Thornley,  Collegiate  School,  Lytham,  Lancs. 

Miss  J.  F.  AMilliams,  B.A.,  Dripsey,  Co.  Cork. 

The  following  hooks  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Ginn  &  Co. — Richardson’s  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon  ;  Smith’s  Modern  French 
Readings;  Smnichrast’s  Dumas’  “Les  Trois  Monsquetaires AVilliams  &  Laseelles’ 
Chemistry. 

Longmans. — Wright’s  Elementary  Physics. 

AIachillans.— Hall  &  Stevens’  Euclid,  Book  I.,  and  Books  J.  to  IV. ;  Sanderson’s 
Hydrostatics  for  Beginners. 

Bt  the  Author.— Heppel’s  “  Curiosities  of  Early  English  Mathematical  Teach¬ 
ing.” 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUAIAIARY. 


The  first  portion  of  tlie  Edward  Thring  Memorial  has  been 
inaugurated,  the  western  addition  to  the  school  chapel  having 
been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  new  portion, 
of  which  Air.  A.  E.  Street  is  the  architect,  will  contain  the 
seated  marble  statue  of  the  late  headmaster,  by  Air.  Tlios. 
Brock,  A.R.A.,  and  is  built  to  seat  ninety  persons. 

The  report  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy  of  Non-Collegiate  Students 
for  1888-9,  now  presented  to  Convocation,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  undergraduates  in  that  body  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year  (200,  against  187).  Moreover,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  names  on  the  books  is  the  largest  which  has  yet  been 
reached.  In  all  other  respects  the  report  is  of  a  satisfactory 
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character.  The  delegates  draw  attention  to  their  readiness  to 
admit  without  examination  students  in  any  special  branch  of 
study  who  do  not  desire  to  pass  through  the  ordinary  “Arts” 
course,  and  can  show  evidence  of  fitness  for  their  special  subjects. 
Six  such  students  have  been  admitted  during  the  past  year. 
The  delegates  close  their  report  by  pointing  out  that  the  non- 
collcgiato  body  has  now  completed  twenty-one  ycai  s  of  existence, 
during  which  time  1,912  persons  have  become  non-collegiate 
students,  of  whom  354  and  169  have  proceeded  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  Al.A.  respectively.  A  very  large  number  have  availed 
themselves  of  tho  non-collegiate  system  as  a  preliminary  to 
college  life,  no  fewer  than  927  having  migrated  to  colleges  during 
that  period.  _ 

Professor  AIeiklejoiin  has  been  lecturing  at  Perth  ou  literature 
versus  books,  and,  after  an  able  and  humorous  dissertation,  con¬ 
cluded  by  assuring  his  hearers  that  they  had  thousands  of 
teachers,  but  what  they  needed  to  be  taught  most  was  to  feel. 
Let  them  resolve  to  read  as  little  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to 
re-read  what  was  the  best,  what  was  worth  storing  in  our  memory, 
what  was  worth  learning  by  heart.  Let  them  shun  the  stupefy¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  modern  demand  for  aimless,  promiscuous, 
debilitating,  and  vapid  reading.  Let  them  look  for  that  which 
forms,  sustains,  and  perennially  delights.  Clear  feeling,  deep 
enjoyment,  were  what  they  wanted.  AMitli  these  they  had 
literature;  without  these  they  had  only  a  semblance  of  speech. 
Let  them  in  literature  shun  mere  acquaintances — let  them  form 
friendships.  No  man  could  expect  to  have  a  hundred  friends, 
and  so  no  man,  especially  in  these  crowded  times,  could  know 
thoroughly  and  well  more  than  five  or  six  good  books. 

The  Alorley  Alemorial  College  for  AMorking  Men  and  AMomen, 
adjoining  the  Victoria  Hall,  has  begun  a  very  vigorous  life.  Over 
450  students  have  joined  within  three  weeks  of  the  opening  day. 
In  fact,  they  come  in  with  somewhat  embarrassing  rapidity,  and 
volunteers  (both  ladies  and  gentlemen)  are  urgently  wanted, 
both  to  teach  classes  and  act  as  librarians.  Six  librarians  are 
wanted  to  take  one  evening  a  week  each,  from  8  to  10.  The 
library  has  received  a  valuable  present  from  Air.  Passmore 
Edwards,  who  has  given  1000  books.  Others  have  given  smaller 
parcels,  so  that  the  book-cases  which  have  been  provided  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  more  are  needed. 

The  Toynbee  Hall  people  are  projecting  an  extension  of  the 
Students’  Residences  which  have  been  so  successful  at  AMadham 
House.  The  idea  is  to  provide  something  like  a  college  life 
for  bachelors,  schoolmasters,  clerks,  and  artisans,  who  want  op¬ 
portunities  for  quiet  study,  and  something  brighter  than  the 
dismal  life  of  lodgings.  Each  student  has  his  own  room,  and  all 
share  a  common  room.  The  rent  and  service  are  charged  at 
about  7s.  per  week.  The  provisioning  and  most  other  details  of 
internal  management  are  controlled  by  the  residents  themselves. 
AMitli  the  classes  and  library  at  Toynbee  Hall  close  at  hand,  here 
is  a  capital  chance  for  men  who  want  to  study  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
social  life.  Alore  can  be  heard  of  the  scheme  by  applying  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

The  City  of  London  Aliddle-Class  School  has  a  journal  of  its 
own,  and  the  opening  article  of  the  current  number  is  by  the 
Headmaster,  who  gives  an  outline  of  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  its  management.  It  shows  how 
certain  independent  elements  are  to  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a 
new  foundation.  Alleyn’s  College  (so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate),  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Middle-Class  Education  in  the  Aletropolis,  the  Bishops¬ 
gate  AMard  School,  and  the  St.  Ethel burga’s  Society,  are  made 
into  one  foundation  under  the  title  of  the  Central  Foundation 
Schools  of  London.  These  will  include  the  present  Cowper 
Street  School;  a  corresponding  School  for  Girls  in  Spital 
Square,  which  is  being  built ;  and  a  Higher  Commercial  School 
not  yet  in  existence,  but  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  matter  of  the  endowment  which  the  scheme  will 
bring  to  the  school,  there  has  been  some  exaggeration.  It  is 
not  £50,000;  it  is  not  £25,000.  The  scheme  mentions  £1,500  a 
year,  but  there  are  three  sets-off  against  this  sum,  which  reduce 
it  to  £200  or  £300  per  annum.  About  £500  per  annum  at  present 
subscribed  will  probably  disappear.  £500  is  required  to  provide 
fees  for  scholars  from  two  favoured  parishes,  and  £300  to  provide 
scholarships  to  higher  schools. 

The  meetings  of  the  Parents’  National  Educational  Union,  to 
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which  we  referred  in  our  last  number,  have  been  duly  held  in 
London  during  the  past  month.  The  response  to  the  appeal  to 
parents  to  co-operate  in  providing  a  better  and  sounder  home 
education  for  their  children  was  fairly  satisfactory.  But  the 
London  crusade  had  been  so  badly  organised  that  very  little  real 
progress  was  made.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  Central 
Council  have  met  and  decided  on  a  prospectus  of  the  objects  and 
plans  of  the  Union.  The  “  draft  ”  prospectus  circulated  has  not 
their  sanction,  though  doubtless  a  general  approval  of  some  of 
its  views  has  been  given  by  individuals.  This  proved,  and 
rightly,  a  very  serious  stumbling-block.  When  it  has  been 
removed,  as  we  are  informed  it  will  be  shortly,  we  shall  look 
forward  to  hearing  more  of  a  movement  which  should  certainly 
win  the  support  of  all  thoughtful  parents.  It  should  be 
essentially  a  union  of  parents,  and  its  work  should  be  done 
mainly  by  them,  and  not  by  a  single  individual,  however  zealous 
and  kindly.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  will  allow  their  names  to  be  used 
unless  they  are  given  full  power  of  direction  and  control. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  the  following  overture  from 
the  Edinburgh  Association  was  brought  up  by  the  Secretary, 
and  remitted  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Institute  : — “  The 
Edinburgh  Local  Associational  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland  overtures  the  General  Meeting  to  instruct  its  General 
Committee  to  consider  whatmeans  may  be  adopted,  in  the  interests 
alike  of  teachers  and  the  public,  for  the  enrolment  and  regis¬ 
tration  of.'all  persons  engaged  in  tuition  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  as  a  legally  authorised  and  corporate  body  of 
educationists,  and  to  authorise  that  Committee  for  this  purpose 
to  enter  into  communication  with  such  other  bodies— e.g.,  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Teachers’  Guild,  the  Association  of 
Secondary  Schoolmasters,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of 
England,  the  National  Teachers  of  Ireland,  &c. — as  are  interested 
in  securing  the  organization  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutually  endeavouring  to  form  the  instructors  of  youth  into  a 
scholastic  profession,  holding  a  recognised  position  similar  to 
that  conferred  by  law  or  usage  on  clergy,  lawyers,  medical 
practitioners,  &c.,  for  watching  over  and  vindicating  their  rights 
and  privileges,  safeguarding  to  the  public  the  respectability,  and 
enforcing  among  themselves  the  responsibility,  of  those  engaged 
in  the  training  of  the  young.” 

Glasgow  also  seems  to  be  ready  to  stir  in  the  same  direction. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  Guild 
in  that  town,  Mr.  Milligan,  in  delivering  his  inaugural  address  for 
the  coming  session,  congratulated  the  Branch  on  the  position  it 
had  attained,  the  membership  being  upwards  of  200,  and  included 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  prominent,  able,  and  intelligent 
teachers  and  educationists  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Referring 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  educational  work  already  done  by 
the  Guild,  he  said  it  was  of  a  character  to  do  credit  to  anybody  for 
breadth  of  field,  for  practical  utility,  and  for  masterliness  of  treat¬ 
ment.  As  topics  of  general  interest  which  have  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Guild,  he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  questions 
of  the  organization  of  secondary  education  by  the  State  and 
the  training  and  registration  of  teachers.  With  regard  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  Mr.  Milligan  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
great  centres  of  learning  in  England — viz.,  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — are  apathetic  on  this  point,  or  have  even 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  Surely  preliminary  training  is  as 
necessary  for  the  work  of  educating  the  young  as  for  entering 
upon  any  other  reputable  occupation,  such  as  that  of  clergyman, 
doctor,  or  lawyer.  To  secure  a  thorough  training  for  all  teachers, 
compulsory  registration  should  be  introduced  into  this  country  as 
it  has  been  into  Germany,  where  no  one  can  teach  more  than  five 
children  who  has  not  by  examination  won  a  diploma  certifying  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  registration  of 
teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  can  be  taken  in 
raising  the  position  of  the  teaching  profession  to  its  proper 
level,  and  Mr.Milligan  encouraged  the  Branch  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  secure  this  great  end,  and  to  persevere  in  its  efforts  to  broaden 
and  elevate  the  education  of  the  young. 


Eaely  last  month  the  newly  appointed  occupant  of  the  Greek 
Chair  at  Glasgow  University,  Professor  Murray,  delivered  his 
introductory  address  in  the  Bute  Hall  of  the  College,  before  a 
very  large  attendance  of  students  and  the  general  public.  Taking 
for  his  subject,  “The  Place  of  Greek  in  Education,”  Professor 
Murray  said  the  old  classical  system  of  education  was  attacked  by 


two  diverse  enemies — one  what  they  might  call  the  cultivated 
standpoint,  and  the  other  the  mercantile  standpoint.  Those  who 
ledthebattle  from  the  cultivated  or  scientific  standpoint  would  say, 
“  Why  should  a  boy  spend  all  his  time  on  one  comparatively  small 
branch  of  knowledge?  ”  while  the  other  enemy  which  classics  had 
would  think  as  follows: — “Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages. 
No  one  travelling  abroad  wants  to  speak  them ;  no  house  of 
business  will  engage  a  clerk  because  he  can  write  Greek  ;  no  great 
inventions, no  railway  or  electric  light  ever  came  from  a  knowledge 
of  Greek ;  no  great  fortune  was  ever  made  by  a  knowledge  of 
Greek.”  These  two  criticisms  were  of  exactly  opposite  kinds. 
The  former — the  strength  of  which  seemed  to  him  irresistible, 
and  he  would  not  if  he  could,  battle  with  it — sought  for  a  fuller 
and  better  education ;  the  latter  was  the  secret  enemy  of  any 
education  at  all.  He  would  point  out,  however,  that  as  all 
departments  of  knowledge  were  equally  honourable  in  themselves, 
and  all  equally  deserved  to  be  studied,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  could  not  possibly  be  all  studied  by  the  same  people. 
Some  few  subjects  ought  to  be  studied  by  everybody.  He  did 
not  think  that  Greek  was  one  of  them.  Greek  was  a  language 
of  unusual  difficulty,  and  a  man  could  undoubtedly  reach  very 
high  points  of  culture  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek ;  but 
for  the  student  of  history,  of  political  philosophy,  of  ethics,  of 
logic,  of  archaeology,  and  also  for  the  student  of  most  forms  of 
art,  the  floods  of  light  that  ancient  Greece  could  shed  upon 
these  subjects  were  something  incalculable  and  beyond  price. 
Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  unduly  magnify  his  office  or  cry 
up  his  wares  in  the  spirit  of  a  charlatan,  but  he  believed  that  there 
was  but  one  nation,  uniquely  gifted  and  uniquely  interested,  to 
be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  and  if  they  were  to  choose 
some  one  period  of  history,  some  one  department  of  the  great  world 
of  knowledge  to  educate  their  youth  with,  he  believed  that,  for 
those  minds  which  were  naturally  attracted  to  it,  the  study  of 
Greece  was  an  education  as  full  and  as  stimulating  as  lay  within 
man’s  reach  at  the  present  time. 


Tiie  Maria  Grey  College  in  Eitzroy  Street  counts  this  winter 
fifty-three  students,  and  its  school  and  Kindergarten  about  150 
pupils.  Among  the  lecturers  are  Canon  Daniel  and  Mr.  James 
Sully.  Of  the  twenty-three  students  who  left  the  college  in  June 
and  July  last,  twenty-two  are  at  work  as  teachers  ;  and  seventeen 
full  certificates  were  obtained  by  twenty  candidates  presented 
in  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Examination  in  June,  with  several 
distinctions.  The  six  Kindergarten  students  all  passed  the  Eroebel 
Society’s  Higher  Examination  in  parts  1  and  2  respectively.  The 
sixteen  candidates  for  the  Higher  Local  (Cambridge)  Examination 
did  very  well  in  various  groups.  The  Cambridge  Training 
College  for  Women  is  also  doing  well,  and  this  term  numbers 
thirty-one  students  in  residence. 


Tiie  American  correspondent  of  the  Freeman  (Baptist),  who 
has  visited  Vassar  College,  writes  : — “  The  first  college  for  women 
is  holding  its  own  nobly  ;  its  numbers  and  endowments  and 
educational  facilities  are  all  growing  apace.  With  a  noble 
building,  a  picture  gallei’y  and  art  school,  a  fine  laboratory,  a  new 
gymnasium,  the  largest  swimming-bath  in  the  State,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  meadow,  wood,  and  glen,  Yassar  is  as  good 
a  place  to  study  in  as  can  well  be  imagined.” 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  the  question  of  modern  languages  in  English  schools 
at  their  annual  conference  at  Cheltenham,  in  March  or  April  next. 
In  order  to  make  the  gathering  as  representative  as  possible,  and 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  many  members  of  the  craft  who  do 
not  happen  to  be  members  of  the  Guild,  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  continue  the  conference  for  one  day  longer  than  the  time 
allotted  by  the  Guild.  Persons  who  are  willing  to  read  papers 
on  modern-language  teaching,  to  offer  suggestions,  or  join  the 
Provisional  Committee  which  is  now  being  formed  in  support  of 
this  scheme,  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  W. 
Stuart  MacGowan,  Esq.,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  has  given  notice 
that  the  competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1892  and 
subsequent  years,  will  be  open  to  all  persons,  otherwise  qualified 
under  the  regulations,  whose  age  is  above  twenty-one  years 
and  below  twenty-three  years  on  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year 
in  which  the  competition  takes  place.  Under  the  existing 
regulations  the  limits  of  age  are  seventeen  and  nineteen,  so  that 
the  change  will  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  English  higher 
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education  and  on  Indian  Administration.  The  existing  system 
was  introduced  under  Lord  Salisbury’s  regime  at  the  India 
Office,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  with  the  intention  of  catching 
a  larger  number  of  Public  School  men  for  service  in  India  than 
offered  themselves  under  the  system  of  competition  then  in  force. 
Instead,  however,  of  drawing  candidates  direct  from  the  public 
schools,  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  a 
directly  opposite  effect.  Parents  who  intended  their  sons  to 
compete  either  put  them  into  training  early  with  specialists,  or  if 
they  happened  to  have  sent  them  to  a  public  school  they  removed 
them  earlier  than  before.  The  new  scheme  is  a  reversion  to  the 
old  form  of  competition  as  it  was  originally  framed  by  the  present 
Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Its  merit  is  that  it  throws  open  these 
lucrative  posts  to  men  at  the  end  of  their  University  career. 


Lord  Hartington,  in  formally  opening  the  new  College  Hall  at 
Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,  as  the  representative  of  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  made  an  excellent  speech  on 
“  University  questions,”  although  he  modestly  said  that  there 
were  few  present  less  qualified  than  himself  ”  to  do  so.  The  new 
Hall  has  been  erected  through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  of  Mr.  George  E.  Foster,  a  Cambridge  banker, 
who  contributed  ten  thousand  pounds  in  equal  moieties.  Speaking 
of  the  part  Cavendish  College  was  designed  to  fill  in  the 
University,  Lord  Hartington  said  :  “  University  life  in  its  fullest 
and  most  complete  form  had  hitherto  been  only  accessible  to 
those  who  were  able  to  incur  considerable  expense  by 
residence  in  the  colleges,  or  those  who  had  attained 
sufficient  age  to  become  members  of  the  University  as 
expert  collegiate  students.  But  there  were  now  large 
classes  of  men  intending  to  enter  business  or  industrial  and 
commercial  associations,  who  were  not  able  either  to  afford  the 
expense  of  collegiate  life  as  it  had  hitherto  existed,  or  the  time 
necessary  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  University  as 
expert  collegiate  students,  and  he  believed  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  Cavendish  College  was  to  give  access  to  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  a  college  life  to  a  large  class  of  students  who 
had  hitherto,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position  and  by  their 
future  plans  of  life,  been  excluded  from  these  advantages.  This, 
he  believed,  was  the  first  college  which  had  attempted  to  give 
University  instruction  to  young  men  entering  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  enable  them  to  take  their  degree  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  this  was  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  consideration  when  they  looked  at  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  intend  making  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits 
the  avocations  of  their  lives,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  years  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  school  or  college  life  which  must  delay  the 
commencement  of  their  apprenticeship  to  their  own  business. 


Referring  to  middle-class  schools  in  relation  .to  Cavendish 
College,  his  lordship  used  language  of  much  significance. 
This,  he  believed,  also  had  been  the  first  attempt  to  connect 
the  Universities  directly  with  the  middle-class  schools.  Those 
middle-class  schools  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  public.  They  had  not  received  the 
encouragement,  support,  and  assistance  which  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  elementary  or  higher  schools.  Well,  the  object  of 
the  founders  of  Cavendish  College  had  been,  as  he  conceived, 
to  provide  for  these  young  men  who  were  going  to  enter  into 
the  practical  business  of  life,  in  the  first  place,  an  education 
which  should  form  a  foundation  for  those  studies  which  might 
hereafter  be  necessary  to  their  success  in  life,  and  in  the 
second  place,  and  still  more,  to  give  them  access  to  studies  which, 
though  not  directly  connected  with  those  which  would  tend  to 
their  success  in  business,  would  make  that  success,  if  hereafter 
it  were  attained,  not  a  thing  of  mere  acquisition  and  possession 
of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  but  would  afford  them  access 
to  a  higher  and  better  life,  better  means  of  culture,  better 
means  of  enjoying  the  position  they  had  honourably  earned 
and  the  entrance  into  a  higher  and  nobler  and  more  useful 
national  life.  He  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  difficult, 
nothing  more  uncertain,  than  the  first  departure  upon  an  edu¬ 
cational  question— especially  when  it  consisted  in  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  institutions  so  ancient  and  so  venerable  as  this  Uni- 
versity  to  the  entirely  new  conditions  of  modern  life  and  modern 
civilization.  _ 

The  opening  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  was  the  occasion 
for  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  interest  on  every  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  representative  persons  naturally  assembled  from  all 


parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  more  significant,  perhaps, 
was  the  presence  of  eight  heads  of  Oxford  colleges,  and  the 
expressed  sympathy  of  many  leaders  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Master  of  Balliol,  the  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  were  especially  cordial  in  their  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  his  colleagues.  Probably  the  most  san¬ 
guine  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  for  the  transference 
of  Springhill  College  to  Oxford  four  years  ago,  did  not  expect 
that  Dr.  Fairbairn  would  so  rapidly  reach  a  position  of  com¬ 
manding  influence  in  University  circles.  His  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  was  indeed  obvious,  but  his  power  to  be  the  leader 
and  friend  of  young  men  was  comparatively  latent;  now,  no 
meetings  are  more  popular  among  the  thoughtful  undergraduates 
of  all  forms  of  belief  than  the  Sunday  evening  addresses  on 
apologetic  subjects,  and  hardly  any  residence  in  Oxford  is  a 
more  influential  centre  of  social  influence  than  that  of  the 
Principal  of  Mansfield.  The  success  already  achieved  bids  well 
for  the  future  :  in  the  elaborate  and  eloquent  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  the  University  with  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  inaugurated 
the  proceedings,  he  sketched  the  ideal  University,  and  showed 
the  need  for  such  a  college  as  Mansfield  for  the  teaching  of 
theology  as  an  expanding  science,  and  he  indicated  the  great 
work  which  Mansfield  is  calculated  to  accomplish.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  advantages  offered  will  be  accepted  by  men  of 
varying  creeds  (for  no  limitations  are  placed  on  the  attendance 
at  the  lectures),  and  that  the  Mansfield  pulpit  will  riual  St.  Mary’s. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  buildings  arc  universally  admitted 
to  be  in  admirable  taste,  while  the  total  cost  (about  £46,000)  has 
already  been  subscribed. 


THE  NEW  KINDERGARTEN  AT  CROYDON. 

On  November  Gtli  a  meeting  was  held  at  Croydon  to  inaugurate  a  new 
Kindergarten,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Sliirreff,  President  of  the 
Froebel  Society,  and  of  Madame  Michaelis,  whose  excellent  work 
(esjjecially  at  Croydon)  is  well-known  to  every  one.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting  a  paper  by  Miss  Shirreff  was  read,  in  which  she  vigorously 
pleaded  for  more  public  attention  to  sound  methods  of  education.  She 
began  by  appealing  to  parents,  and  especially  to  mothers,  to  co-operate 
in  the  education  of  their  little  ones.  “  The  eager  apostles  of  a  theory  may 
speak  with  all  earnestness  ;  the  zealous  teachers  may  toil ;  but  from  the 
home  come  the  fostering  or  the  hostile  influences  that  will  make  the 
result  fruitful,  or  well-nigh  barren.”  After  dealing  at  some  length  with 
the  causes  which  led  Froebel  to  invent  and  organize  his  system,  Miss 
Shirreff  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  kindergarten  work  and  play,  and 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  fact  that  all  alike  cultivate  the  childish  faculties  of 
body  and  mind.  “  Froebel  held  that,  so  far  as  we  forget  that  man  has 
to  do  as  well  as  to  Imoiv,  we  can  only  have  a  one-sided  education. 
Pestalozzi  had  felt  this  defect,  and  had  added  workshops  to  his  schools. 
But  Froebel  felt  that  the  work  itself  could  and  should  be  made  the  means 
of  mental  discipline  as  well  as  an  increase  of  skill.  He  maintained  that 
what  the  mind  had  distinctly  conceived  as  regards  external  objects  and 
combi nations, the  hand  should  be  able  to  reproduce  in  concrete  construction 
and  drawing.  He  rejected  the  comparative  passivity  of  children  at  school 
who  receive  impressions  from  books  and  produce  nothing.  Action, 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  life,  should  be  developed  in  all  directions  in 
childhood,  under  the  direction  of  observation,  imagination,  and  reflection.  ” 
The  continuity  of  education  was  next  insisted  upon  as  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  the  transition  classes  were  described  under  this 
aspect.  “  In  these  classes  there  is  no  change  of  principle,  only  an  advance 
—wider  work  in  proportion  to  more  developed  faculties — still  drawing 
out  the  pupil’s  own  power,  stirring  his  own  curiosity  to  know — so  strong 
an  instinct  that  it  requires  more  than  all  the  unintelligent  teaching  of 
schools  to  stifle  it.”  Continuing  the  same  line  of  argument  Miss  Shirreff 
said:  “For  every  ten  persons  who  care  for  a  philosophical  system  of 
education,  a  thousand  care  for  better  prepared  apprentices  for  technical 
work.  Men  cry  out,  as  did  Lord  Armstrong  last  year,  against  the 
educators  who  have  not  devised  some  method  by  which  the  observing 
reasoning  and  constructive  faculties  may  be  developed,  so  that  lads  may 
be  fit,  when  they  leave  school,  for  the  higher  work  of  college  or  workshop 
which  may  be  required  of  them.”  But  such  a  method  has  been  devised, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  practically  efficient ;  and  it  bears  the  name  of 
Kindergarten. 

The  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  kindergarten,  lastly,  were 
strongly  dwelt  on  ;  and  Miss  Shirreff  concluded  her  able  address,  as  she 
began  it,  with  an  appeal  to  mothers.  “I  would  fain  hope,”  she  said, 
“  that  all  mothers  who  have  listened  to  me  may  have  felt  how  distinctly, 
how  imperatively  the  kindergarten  is  a  thing  to  be  studied  by  them  ;  how 
indispensable  is  their  aid  for  making  real  education  of  what,  without 
them,  will  only  be  the  half-finished  training  of  a  few  hours  of  the  day  ; 
and  how  necessary  it  is,  if  they  are  to  co-operate  in  and  continue  the 
education  of  their  little  ones,  they  must  understand  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  kindergarten  alone  will  do  much  for  children  ; 
but  we  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  God,  and  He  has  placed  the  mother  as 
the  true  guardian,  the  earthly  providence,  of  her  offspring.  Ultimately 
what  she  does,  or  leaves  undone,  will  make  or  mar  their  lives.” 
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THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  with.  FUEL  ANSWERS  to  the  Examination 
Papers.  No.  I.,  18S9.  2s. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints— University  Regulations— Advice  on  the  Choice  of 
Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1890)— Examination  Papers  set  October, 
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for  the  Year)  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College  : — 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at  Inter,  and  B.A., 
Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 
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Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Strasburg  Universities. 

G.  Bryan,  B.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler.  First  Class,  First  Div.  in  Part  II.,  Smith’s  Prizeman, 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

R.  Bryant,  D.Sc.  Loud.,  B.A.  Loud.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Mathematics  at  London 
University. 

J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  bracketed  First 
of  the  B.A.’s  at  Degree  Exam.,  etc. 

B. A.  Latin  Examination  Papers.  Being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 

B.A.  Examinations,  1S71-1SSS  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors),  with  full 
Solutions  to  1888,  and  Additional  Questions.  2s. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination  Papers.  Being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 

B.A.  Examinations,  1S71-1SS7  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors),  with  Ad¬ 
ditional  Questions.  2s. 

London  B.A.  Unseens.  Being  all  the  Passages  set  for  Translation  from  Books 

not  prescribed  at  the  B.A.  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  together  with 
Schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a.d.  90.  Is.  6d. 

B.A.  French.  The  Parers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examinations  1S77-1SSS,  with 

full  Solutions  to  1S8S,  and  Hints  on  Reading-Books,  Grammar,  &c.,  by  A.  J. 

Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Mathematics :  Questions  and  Solutions.  Containing  all  the  Pass 

Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  the  B.A.  Examinations,  including  18SS,  with 
complete  Solutions  ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books  for  Private  Students.  3s. 

B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics.  Being  the  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examina¬ 
tions,  1S74-18SS,  with  full  Solutions  to  18SS,  200  Miscellaneous  Examples,  and 
Hints  on  Text-books,  by  G.  Bryan,  B.A.  2s. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Exami¬ 
nations,  1S74-1S8S,  with  Solutions  to  18SS,  and  an  article  on  Text-Books  suitable 
for  Private  Students,  by  J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Notatailia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 


B.A.  Test  Papers  on  Special  Classics  for  1890.  The  Authors  and  Special 
Periods  in  Latin  and  Greek.  2s. 

Cicero. — De  Oratore.  Book  II.  A  Translation  by  a  London  Graduate  in  First 
Class  Honours,  Translator  of  Sophocles’  Electra  and  Demosthenes'  Androtion.  3s. 
Vergil.— Aeneid.  Books  VII.— X.  A  Translation.  By  A.  A.  Irwin  Nesbit, 

M.A.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Koman  History,  a.d.  14—96.  With  Short  Biographies  of  eminent 
men,  and  a  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. 

Aristophanes.— Plutns.  Expurgated  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  M. 
T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Aristophanes. — Plntns.  A  Translation  by  M.  T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Aristophanes. — Flutus.  Text,  Notes,  and  Translation  (complete).  By  M.  T. 
Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  5s. 

Thucydides.  Book  IV.  A  Translation.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant 
Examiner  in  Classics  at  Lond.  UniV.  2s.  6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  b.c.  405—358.  With  Short  Biographies  of 

the  Chief  Writers  and  Statesmen  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  is. 

Pan  Michel. — ASenbite  of  Inwit.  A  Translation  of  the  more  difficult  passages 

(including  the  whole  of  pp.  1-48),  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  AV.  II.  Low, 

M.A.  Lond.  3s. 

The  Saxon  Chroniole,  from  S00  to  1001  a.d.  A  Translation  by  AV.  II.  Low, 
M.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  3s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects  set  for  1SP0. 

2s. 


W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  Booksellers  RoA\r,  Strand. 


AN  ATLAS  IS  ALWAYS  A  USEFUL  PRESENT. 

Just  Published.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

ST-A-IDsTiFO  lE^XD 7  S 

LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition. 

Containing  Forty-six  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  Drawn  and  beautifully 
Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Plates,  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Geography  of  the  World. 

Half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s.  Size,  when  shut,  15  in.  by  12  j  in. 


1.  AVoi’ld,  on  Mercator’s 

Projection. 

2.  Europe. 

3.  British  Isles,  Oro- 

grapliical. 

4.  British  Isles,  Hydro¬ 

graphical. 

5.  England  and  AVales. 

6.  Scotland. 

7.  Ireland. 

8.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

9.  Denmark. 

10.  Germany,  AArest. 

11.  Germany,  East. 

12.  Austria-Hungary. 

13.  Switzerland,  [gium. 

14.  Netherlands  and  Bel- 


CONTE1TTS. 

15.  France. 

16.  Spain  and  Portugal, 

17.  Italy,  North. 

18.  Italy,  South. 

19.  Balkan  Peninsula. 

20.  Mediterranean,  West. 

21.  Mediterranean,  East. 

22.  Russia  and  the  Cau¬ 

casus. 

23.  Asia. 

24.  Turkestan,  West. 

25.  Turkestan,  East. 

26.  China. 

27.  Japan. 

28.  India,  North. 

29.  India,  South. 

30.  Ceylon. 


31.  East  Indies. 

32.  Holy  Land. 

33.  Africa. 

34.  Egypt. 

35.  South  Africa. 

36.  North  America. 

37.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

38.  Canada,  East. 

39.  Canada,  AVest. 

40.  United  States,  East. 

41.  United  States,  AVest. 

42.  AA’est  Indies  and  Cen¬ 

tral  America. 

43.  South  America. 

44.  Australia. 

45.  Tasmania. 

46.  New  Zealand. 


Alphabetical  Index  of  Towns,  Villages,  &c.,  &c. 


“  AVe  have  already  commented  on  the  pains  which  appear  to  have  been  taken 
to  work  up  the  maps  to  the  latest  dates  ;  we  may  add  that  they  are  excellent 
specimens  of  engraving  and  colouring,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  marking 
mountain  ranges,  &c.,  without  obscuring  the  names,  has  been  excellently  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  that  we  have  detected  very  few  misprints.  As  what  may  be 
called  a  medium  atlas  for  general  use,  something  between  the  cheap  but  meagre 
school  collections  and  the  elaborate  but  rather  costly  and  unwieldy  library 
atlases, the*  LondonAtlas’  deserves  hearty  recommendation.” — SaturdayReview 
on  the  First  Edition. 


Just  published,  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  half  Roxburgh,  price  31s.  Cd. 

THE  “ FAIRYLAND  OF  SCIENCE”  LIBRARY, 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY 

(Mrs.  Fisher). 

Consisting  of  Miss  Jiuchley’s  Font'  Popular  lioolts ,  in  a  uniform 
binding ,  Roxburgh  style,  and  inserted  in  a  neat  cloth  box. 

THE  VOLUMES  OF  THIS  SET  ARE  NOT  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 

“  The  secret  of  Miss  Buckley’s  success  as  a  popular  expounder  of  the  abstruse 
results  of  the  highest  scientific  research  is  her  own  mastery  of  the  processes  and 
results.  She  is  content  with  no  second-hand  knowledge  ;  she  has  in  all  cases 
gone  to  the  fountain-head.” — Times. 


The  particulars  of  the  Volumes  sold  separately  are  as  follows 

1.  THE  FAIRYLAND  OF  SCIENCE.  Twenty-second  Thousand.  Post 

Svo,  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. ;  calf  extra,  11s. 

2.  LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN:  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the 

Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  Twelfth  Thousand.  Post  Svo,  with  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. ;  calf  extra,  11s. 

3.  WINNERS  IN  LIFE’S  RACE;  or,  The  Great  Backboned  Family, 

Fifth  Thousand.  Post  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  14s. 

4.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Re-arranged.  Crown  Svo,  with  77  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  14s. 

ALSO  A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE’S  RACE  ;  or,  The  Great  Backboned  Family. 
AVith  numerous  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  (sold  separately).  Imperial  16mo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  each. 

By  the  division  of  this  popular  AVork  into  Two  Volumes,  Vol.  I.  Fishes  and 
Birds,  and  Vol.  II.  Mammalia,  sold  separately,  it  is  hoped  that  the  convenience 
and  taste  of  purchasers  may  be  better  met. 

ANIMALS  FROM  THE  LIFE.  255  Coloured  Illustrations,  drawn  by 
Heinrich  Leutemann,  with  descriptive  Letterpress.  Edited  by  Arabella 
B.  Buckley  (Mrs.  Fisher).  Crown  4to,  handsome  cloth  binding,  10s.  6d. 

A  CENTURY  OF  CONTINENTAL  HISTORY,  1780-1880.  By 

J.  H.  Rose,  M.A.,  formerly  Classical  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Crown  Svo,  420  pp.,  with  three  Maps,  and  five  Plans  of  Battles  in 
the  text,  cloth,  price  6s. ;  calf  extra,  11s.  6d. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Latin  Prose  for  London  Students.  By  Arthur  Baker,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  Independent  College,  Taunton.  Wide  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

[Just  published. 

.  I  jus  book  covers  systematically  the  whole  ground  of  the  Latin  Sentences  included 
in  the  Matriculation,  Pass  Intermediate  and  Pass  B.A.  course  of  London  University. 


June,  1890. 

Lat.  Cicero :  Be 
Is.  Gd. 


MATRICULATION. 

Amicitia.  With  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A. 


Gk.  Xenoplion:  Hellenics.  Book  II.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and 

Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  2s. 

“  A  better  edition  of  this  portion  of  the  Hellenica  we  could  not  recommend. — 
Schoolmaster. 


January,  1891. 

Lat.  Horace  :  Odes.  With  Notes  by  A.  J.  Macleane.  2s.  (Books 
1.  and  II.  set.) 

Gk.  Aeschylus  :  Persae.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
is.  6d. 

June,  1S91. 

Lat.  Livy.  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  J*  Prendeville,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Gk.  Xenophon  :  Anabasis.  Books  II.  and  III.  Macmichael  Edition, 
revised  by  .1.  E.  MBLnuisn,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  St.  Paul's  School. 
With  Itinerary  and  Maps.  Is.  Gd.  (Book  III.  set.) 


M/,  1890.  INTERMEDIATE  B.A.  (PASS). 

Lat.  Virgil:  Georgies.  Books  I.  and  II.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  With  Notes,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  3s.  6d. 

Gk.  Sophocles  :  Antigone.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  6d. 

July ,  1891. 

Lat.  Virgil :  Aeneid.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Notes.  Conington’s 
Edition,  abridged.  Is.  Gd. 

“The  handiest  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  modern  editions.” — Saturday  Review. 

October,  1890.  B.A.  (PASS). 

Eng.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  from  800-1001  A.D.  Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  complete  Glossary,  by  J.  P.  Davis, 
D.Lit.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd.  {Just  published. 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Together  with 
ff  uu  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  a  short  Life 
of  Bede,  Analysis  of  the  History,  and  an  Index  and  a  Map  of  Anglo- 
Sax?n  England.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  5s. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A. 
(Lond.).  Is.  J  ’ 

Lat.  Virgil:  Aeneid.  Books  VII.  and  VIII.  Books  IX.  and  X. 

(Books  VII.  to  X.  set.)  In  two  volumes.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Gk.  Aristophanes:  Flutus.  Latin  Notes  by  the  Eev.  H.  Holden, 
LL.D.  2s. 

October,  1891. 

Lat.  Terence  :  Adelphi.  Notes  by  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Is.  6d. 

Gk.  Euripides  :  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  6d. 
Plato  :  Phaedo.  Notes  by  Dr.  Wagner.  5s.  6d. 


V  The  Boohs  contained  in  BOHN’S  LIBB ABIES 
are  eminently  fitted  for  FBIZE  BOOKS. 

A  complete  Catalogue,  containing  description  of 
7 20  Volumes,  mostly  5s.  or  3s.  Gd.  each,  will  be  sent 
2)0 st  free  on  application. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Waterloo  :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of 
the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George  Hooper.  Author  of  “  Wellington,”  “  The 
Italian  Campaigns  of  Geueral  Bonaparte,”  “  The  Campaign  of  Sedan,”  &c. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  Revised,  3s.  Gd.  Immediately. 

[Standard  Library. 

Arthur  Young’s  Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  With  an  Introduction,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes 
by  M.  Betham-Ed wards.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d.' 

“  In  its  present  form  it  makes  as  good  a  book  of  travels  as  it  would  be  easy  to 
name.”— Spectator. 

“  We  are  glad  to  think  that  Arthur  Young  could  not  have  found  a  more  capable 
or  sympathetic  editor.  .  .  .  Miss  Edwards  has  very  wisely  prefaced  the  book  with 
an  exceedingly  interesting  biographical  notice.” — Times. 

“  Sure  to  secure  a  wide  circulation.” — Daily  News. 

Bjornson’s  Arne  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  from  the 
Norse  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  3s.  Gd.  [Novelists'  Library. 

“  Their  charm  and  fresh  simplicity  have  no  parallel  in  modern  fiction.”— Scotsman. 


The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  Whiston’s  Translation,  thoroughly 
Revised  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical  and  Geogra¬ 
phical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
containing  the  L’fe  of  Josephus,  and  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

[Standard  Library. 

“  Now  that  Josephus  has  been  so  accurately  Englished  by  Mr.  Shilleto,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ordinary  students  should  not  make  acquaintance  with  the  most 
interesting  period  in  the  history  of  a  most  interesting  people.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  Concise  History  of  Fainting.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  Author 
of  “  Tlio  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Nuremberg.”  New  Edition, 
Revised  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5s. 

“Our  attention  is  caught  on  the  very  first  page  by  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
daughter  of  Dibutades  prettily  retold,  and  is  never  allowed  to  wander  till  we  reach 
the  end.” — Saturday  Review. 


The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal.  Translated  from  the  text  of  M. 
Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3s.  Gd.  [Standard  Library. 

William  Shakespeare :  A  Literary  Biography.  By  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5s.  {Standard  Library . 
“  We  confidently  recommend  it  to  Shakespearean  students.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  valuable  storehouse  of  information  for  Shakespeare  students.” — Guardian. 


CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS. 

The  following  Texts  of  the  subjects  set  in  the  above  Examinations  are  published 

in  this  Series. 

Lat.  Cicero :  Be  Senectute,  et  de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae. 

By  G.  Long,  M.A.  is.  Gd. 

Terenti  Comoediae.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2s. 

Vergilius.  By  J.  Conington.  2s. 

Gk.  Euripides.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  3  vols.  2s.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Sophocles.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 


Schumann’s  Early  Letters.  Originally  published  by  his  Wife. 
Translated  by  Mat  Herbert.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  George  GroyE,  D.C.L. 
1  Vol.  3s.  6d.  [Standard  Library. 

“A  fascinating  little  volume.” — Athenceum. 

Peter  Simple.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 

3s.  6e. 

Midshipman  Easy.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With  8  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations.  3s,  Gd.  [ Illustrated  Library. 


A  new  Educational  Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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AT  M.A.,  1889. 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll, 
passed  in  Branch  I.,  and  in  1888 

One  headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 


SCALE  OP  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£.  s.  d. 


Outer  Pages  and  Pacing  Matter .  5  10  0 

Other  Pages  .  4  10  0 

Two-thirds  Page  .  3  10  0 

Half- Page .  2  10  0 

„  Pacing  Matter  .  3  0  0 

Quarter-Page  .  1  10  0 

Column,  or  One-third  Page  .  2  0  o 

Half-Column  .  12  6 

Six  Lines  and  under . . .  0  3  6 

Per  Line  Additional .  0  0  6 


The  Classes  for  M.A.  are  conducted  by  Tutors  of  the  highest  standing,  several  of  whom, 
took  the  Highest  Honours  attainable  at  London  in  their  branches.  In  general,  the 
Courses  are  spread  over  two  or  three  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  Notes,  Papers, 
and  Hints,  which  apply  equally  to  all  going  up  for  the  same  Examination,  the  tuition 
is  purely  individual,  and  lessons  can  be  taken  exactly  at  the  student’s  convenience. 
Parts  of  the  Course  may  be  taken  at  proportionate  fees. 


Branch  I. :  Classics. — The  Course  embraces  papers  on  Authors  ; 
History ;  Greek,  Latin  and  English  Prose  Composition  ;  and  Gram¬ 
mar,  together  with  trial  passages  tor  Unseen  Translation. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  of  those  subjects  is  proportionate 
to  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  the  examination. 

The  papers  on  Authors  are  110  in  number.  Of  these,  21  are 
assigned  to  Latin  Prose-writers,  29  to  Latin  Poets,  6  to  Greek  His¬ 
torians,  9  to  Greek  Orators,  16  to  Greek  Philosophers,  and  29  to 
Greek  Poets, 

Each  author-paper  deals,  on  the  average,  with  about  1,500  lines  of 
verse  or  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  prose.  Difficult  and  important 
passages  are  set  for  the  student  to  translate  in  writing,  and  his  version 
is  revised  by  the  tutor.  Lists  of  notabilia,  suitable  for  revision  before 
the  examination,  are  given,  and  the  notes  of  the  edition  selected  as  a 
text-book  supplemented.  Lists  of  rare  words,  and  miscellaneous  hints 
on  subject-matter,  metre,  &c.,  also  form  part  of  these  papers.  In 
the  case  of  some  authors,  of  which  no  handy  edition  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  England,  fuller  notes  accompany  the  lesson-papers.  For 
detailed  scheme  of  the  Course  see  M.A.  Prospectus. 

First  Stage.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £6  6  0 

Second  Stage.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  6  6  0 


Only  half  of  these  will  be  needed  by  a  student  who 
took  good  Honours  at  Inter.,  and  neither  Stage  I.  nor 
Stage  II.  is  necessary  to  an  average  B.A.  Honourman. 

Composition  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II .  11  11  0 

Third  Stage ,  preparing  for  M.A.,  and  assuming  an  attain¬ 
ment  of  B.A.  Honours  work.  Fee...  ...  ...  10  10  0 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Three  Stages  ...  ...  ...  21  0  0 


Branch  II. :  Mathematics. — The  College  course  so  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  University  regulations  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
show  the  arrangements  here.  The  number  of  papers  and  lessons  in 
each  subject  is  determined  by  its  importance  in  the  Examination  and 
its  difficulty. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  the  Inter.  Arts  Honours  Course, 
assuming  only  the  B.A.  Pass  Course,  which  it  how¬ 
ever  recapitulates.  Fee  ...  .  £6  6  0 

Second  Stage,  requiring  knowledge  of  First  Stage,  and 
leading  up  to  B.A.  Honours  standard,  and  recapitu¬ 
lating  previous  work.  Fee . .  ...  ...  6  60 

Composition  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II.  ...  .  11  11  0 

Third  Stage,  being  the  additional  subjects  required  for 

M. A.,  and  revision  of  previous  stages.  Fee  ...  10  10  0 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Three  Stages . 21  0  0 


Branch  III.  s  Mental  and  Moral  Science. — The  full  course 
is  divided  into  two  stages,  the  complete  plan  of  which  is  given  in  the 
M.A.  Prospectus. 

Fi rst  Stage,  B.A.  Honours  subjects,  excluding  authors  ...  £6  6  0 
Second  Stage,  assuming  B.A.  Honours  standard  ...  ...  10  10  0 


Branch  IV. :  Languages. — There  are  two  stages  of  preparation  ; 
the  first  covering  the  whole  field  of  examination  and  bringing  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  up  to  a  standard  equivalent 
to  that  required  in  a  few  set  subjects  at  B.A.  Honours  ;  the  second 
assuming  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  which  the  first  stage  would  give. 

Each  test-paper  is  accompanied  by  a  paper  containing  notes,  hints, 
suggestions,  and  the  advice  of  a  specialist  on  the  reading  for  the  next 
paper. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  B.A.  Honours  .  ...  £11  11  0 

Second  Stage,  assuming  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  First 

Stage  . .  . 10  10  0 

Composition  Fee  for  both  Stages...  . .  21  0  0 


Detailed  M.A.  Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from — - 
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LONDON,  DECEMBER  1,  1889. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  a  past  so 
interwoven  witli  the  national  history,  a  present  so  influential, 
and  a  future  so  full  of  promise,  not  merely  to  the  people  of 
these  islands,  but  also  to  those  of  the  Greater  England 
beyond  the  seas,  that  it  can  neither  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
nor  regret  that  the  legislation  designed  to  give  these  ancient 
seats  of  learning  greater  teaching  efficiency  and  wider  use¬ 
fulness,  should  be  exposed  to  a  searching  criticism.  Enjoying 
an  aggregate  income  of  £750,000,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
question  should  he  raised,  from  time  to  time,  Are  these 
richly  endowed  Universities  adequately  discharging  their 
duties  as  centres  of  national  education  P  It  is  difficult  at 
the  present  moment  to  see  how,  if  such  a  question  were  now 
asked,  the  answer  could  be  other  than  a  negative.  Rot  only 
outside  the  Universities,  but  within  their  walls,  is  there  much 
dissatisfaction  at  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  remon¬ 
strances  that  come  from  Oxford,  as  the  results  of  recent 
legislation  develop,  are  more  frequent  and  energetic  than 
those  from  Cambridge,  although  in  both  the  work  of  the 
University  Commission  is  regarded  with  anything  but  general 
approval. 

It  is  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  since  the  last  Commission 
made  great — some  would  say  revolutionary — changes  in  the 
constitution  of  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  distinct  from  its  constituent  colleges,  to  something 
of  its  original  vitality.  The  short  transition  period  that 
has  since  elapsed  has  been  long  enough  to  disclose  many 
grave  complexities  and  difficulties  in  working  side  by 
side  the  new  and  old  systems. 

The  first  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  sets  out  the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  system  which  the  Commissioners  have  ci'eated  in 
Oxford  with  great  plainness.  The  charges  the  writer 
formulates  against  Oxford  and  its  professors  are  in  effect 
these  four  : — (i.)  That  the  number  of  students  does  not 
increase  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  population  ;  (ii.) 
That  owing  to  the  existence  of  married  Fellows  and  Tutors, 
the  college  system  has  broken  down,  or  is  breaking  down  ; 
(iii.)  That  the  maintenance  of  the  headships  of  colleges 
consumes  large  endowments  uselessly  ;  (iv.)  That  the  pro¬ 
fessors  do  little  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  special 
studies,  and  still  less  in  teaching  the  undergraduates. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  few  will  contest  its  accu¬ 
racy.  Oxford,  for  some  reason  or  other,  does  not  attract  as 
large  a  number  of  students  as  Cambridge,  although  its 
situation  is  far  more  favourable,  and  its  endowments  larger. 
The  Reviewer,  however,  hardly  makes  good  his  charges 
so  far  as  the  colleges  and  headships  are  concerned.  Indeed, 
he  is  hardly  consistent  in  his  statements  about  the  col  'eges  ; 
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for  he  admits  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  college  teaching, 
and  the  larger  attendances  that  it  attracts  as  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  professors.  Then  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  new  colleges,  and  the  great  expansion  of  the 
buildings  of  old  colleges,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  is 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  statement  that  they  are  effete 
institutions.  As  to  the  headships,  it  surely  must  be  the  fault 
of  the  electors  if  these  valuable  prizes  are  not  made  to  sub¬ 
serve  very  important  purposes  in  the  University  economy. 
They  ought  to  be  the  rewards  of  long  and  faithful  service  to 
the  University,  the  pi’izes  which  tempt  able  men  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  career  of  University  teachers.  If  they  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  some  other  means  of 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  higher  talent  of  the  University  in 
its  own  service. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  professoriate,  as  the  title  of  his 
article  indicates,  that  the  Reviewer  makes  his  most  vigorous 
attack.  Dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  in  this 
connexion,  he  says  :  “  Lord  Selborne  and  his  colleagues  seem  to 
have  combined  a  strong  sense  of  the  indispensable  character 
of  the  professoriate  with  a  deep  distrust  of  the  individual 
professor.  Thus,  while  they  multiplied  Chairs,  taxed  colleges 
for  the  support  of  a  University  Purposes  Fund  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Readers — a  class  of  sub-professors — and  almost 
squandered  money  on  professorial  ‘  plant,’  they  at  the  same 
time  surrounded  the  individual  professor  with  an  elaborate 
machinery  of  rules  designed  to  make  indolence  impossible, 
and  efficiency  certain.  The  professor  might  be  distinguished, 
honoured,  well  paid  ;  but  he  must  not  be  left  the  liberty  of  a 
college  lecturer  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  The 
number  of  his  lectures,  and  their  distribution  at  so  many  per 
week,  were  cai’efully  laid  down ;  nor  was  this  all ;  he  was 
compelled  to  give  informal  instruction  to  those  who  desii’ed 
it,  and  thus  was  degraded  into  a  mechanical  and  compulsory 
thing,  without  that  kindly  non-official  relation  which  naturally 
grows  up  between  a  great  teacher  and  his  more  ardent  pupils.” 
We  confess  a  return  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers  in  1886,  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  more  than  justifies  these  minute  and  seemingly 
degrading  definitions  of  duty.  It  appears  from  this  interes¬ 
ting  paper  that  some  richly  endowed  professors  do  not  lecture 
at  all,  whilst  others  lecture  to  empty  benches.  Three  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  the  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  and  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology,  confess,  with  more  or  less  frankness,  that  they  do 
nothing.  Their  incomes  are,  l’espectively,  £500,  £600,  and 
£300.  Then  there  are  other  returns  nearly  as  bad.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sanskrit,  with  an  annual  income  of  £1000,  has  an 
average  attendance  of  three  or  four  students.  The  Merton 
Professor  of  English  Language,  with  an  income  of  £900, 
keeps  no  account  of  attendances,  but  returns,  “  Say  five.”  The 
return  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  is,  “  No 
record ;  say  five.” 

The  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  well  sustained  by 
the  ambiguous  answers  of  the  legal  professors  to  remarkably 
plain  questions.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  answers 
“  No  record,”  and  draws  an  income  of  £434.  18s.  The 
Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law,  with  an  income  of  £900 
a  year,  replies,  “No  account  kept:  about  twenty.”  The  Corpus 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  makes  answer,  “No  record  kept; 
the  class  is  a  small  one.”  He  receives  £500  a  year. 

Whilst  we  cannot  feel  any  surprise  that  the  Commissioners 


felt  justified  in  making  their  meaning  clear,  that  a  University, 
which  furnishes  regular  stipends  to  professors,  should 
require  from  them  some  corresponding  duties,  we  do  think 
it  a  strange  omission  that  they  did  not  consider  the  uselessness 
of  lectures  without  students  to  hear  them.  It  is  idle  to 
expect,  University  life  being  what  it  is,  and  University  lec¬ 
turers  being  what  they  are,  that  men  will  voluntarily  attend 
lectures  the  bearing  of  which  on  their  work  in  the  University 
is  not  direct  and  immediate.  One  significant  fact  emerges  from 
this  return,  viz.,  that  the  best  attended  lectures  at  Oxford 
are  those  in  the  Theological  faculty.  The  reason  of  this  is 
clear.  The  bishops  require  testimonials  of  attendance  at  two 
courses  of  these  lectures  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to 
Holy  Orders. 

Unless,  indeed,  some  sort  of  compulsion  is  exercised  to  fill 
the  lecture  halls,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  University 
professoriate  will  be  anything  but  a  costly  failure.  Well- 
paid  professors,  whose  lectures  no  one  is  bound  to  attend, 
and  few  care  to  attend,  and  whose  researches  excite  no 
interest  amongst  undergraduates,  can  hardly  stand,  in  the 
face  of  hostile  colleges  which  are  heavily  taxed,  to  produce 
such  meagre  educational  results— and  in  the  face  of  outside 
criticism,  which  is  angry,  and  rightly  angry,  at  such  a 
scandalous  waste  of  endowments.  “  A  student  of  modern 
European  literature,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  critic, 
“  would  find  in  Oxford  to-day  no  assistance  in  his  studies 
from  the  professoriate.”  It  must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that 
the  professorial  system  has  hitherto  failed,  both  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  supply  efficient  teaching,  and,  unless  some 
very  radical  reforms  are  made,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  do  in  the  future  what  it  has  not  done  in  the  past.  The 
retention  of  the  collegiate  system  in  its  present  supremacy 
is  hardly  compatible  with  a  flourishing  professoriate.  “The 
colleges,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Revieiver,  “  have  long  survived 
their  raison  d'etre,  and  they  are  now  the  crux  of  University 
government.  .  .  .  They  resist  the  efforts  of  domestic 

reformers  and  repeated  Commissions  ;  and  at  this  moment, 
after  all  the  efforts  of  the  century  to  advance  the  University 
at  their  expense,  and  to  restore  the  earliest  mediaeval  type  of 
student,  they  remain  apparently  unshaken  in  their  position.” 
This  indestructible  life  of  the  colleges  may  be  a  good  reason 
for  starting  differently  in  the  work  of  reform,  but  it  can  be 
no  reason  for  setting  up  in  rivalry  to  them  a  professoriate 
which  is  only  a  drain  on  their  resources  for  no  adequate 
results. 

The  harmonious  working  of  the  University  and  College 
systems  in  a  renovated  and  reorganised  University  ought 
not,  we  should  think,  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  another 
University  Commission  to  accomplish;  and,  if  so,  in  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  Commission  ought  not  to  be  long  deferred. 


Caning  on  the  hand,  as  Mr.  Justice  Wills  remarked  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  of  Counsel  in  the  recent  case  of 
Gardiner  v.  Bygrave,  was  the  common  form  of  punishment  in 
schools  thirty  years  ago.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  any  one  who 
in  good  faith  questioned  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  faults  of  youth  would  be  set  down  as  an  amiable 
dilettante,  whose  mind  had  taken  on  an  unhealthy  habit  of 
d  priori  quibbling.  To  bring  a  sohoolmaster,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  just  mentioned,  before  a  magistrate  for  no  other  or 
better  reason  than  that  he  had  punished,  with  four  strokes 
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of  a  cane  on  the  hand,  a  pupil  whose  offence  admittedly  called 
for  punishment,  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  regarded 
as  conduct  scarcely  consistent  with  sanity.  The  sway  of  the 
cane  was  at  that  time  unchallenged.  For  nearly  all  offences, 
trivial  or  grave,  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  order,  caning  on 
the  hand,  in  due  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fault,  was 
considered  the  appropriate  chastisement.  Nor  was  its  appli¬ 
cation  within  the  province  only  of  the  headmaster.  All  his 
coadjutors,  down  to  the  most  junior  master,  and  in  some 
public  schools  even  the  prefects,  possessed  the  power  of  using 
the  cane  to  uphold  discipline  or  enforce  industry.  The  cane 
has,  however,  ceased  to  be  an  indispensable  emblem  of 
authority  in  our  present-day  schools.  The  disciplinary 
resources  of  the  schoolmaster  have  so  multiplied  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  that  he  has  come  to  look  upon  the  one 
all-round  method  of  his  predecessor  as  unnecessarily  coarse, 
painful,  and  degrading.  Corporeal  punishment  has  not  only 
been  dispensed  with  in  many  of  our  schools,  but  where  it  has 
been  retained  it  is  for  cases  in  which  all  other  resources  have 
proved  ineffective.  It  is  deeply  humiliating  to  the  modern 
schoolmaster  when  he  finds  that,  for  example’s  sake,  he  is 
driven  to  this  last  resource.  How  different  was  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  famous  old  pedagogues  of  the  past  towards 
this  primitive  form  of  punishment!  Busby  of  Westminster 
boasted  that  sixteen  of  the  bench  of  bishops  had  been  birched 
with  his  “little  rod,”  and, had  he  been  speaking  of  the  greater 
lights  of  literature  in  his  day,  he  no  doubt  would  have  used 
this  same  pedagogic  formula  of  Dryden,  Prior,  and  Locke. 
To  have  been  “  birched  ”  by  a  schoolmaster  was  the  ancient 
mode  of  saying  that  a  pupil  was  educated  under  his  regime. 
This  form  of  expression  raised  no  thoughts  of  excessive 
unruliness  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  nor  undue  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  those  days  spoiling  the  child  was 
regarded  as  the  sure  and  certain  consequence  of  sparing  the 
rod,  and  so  even  an  abuse  of  this  instrument  was  condoned 
as  an  error  on  the  right  side. 

For  centuries  such  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  questioned — certainly  not  in  a  court  of  law — 
the  right  of  a  schoolmaster  to  inflict  punishment  with  a  cane, 
whether  on  the  hand  or  other  regions  of  the  body,  for  faults 
of  sufficient  gravity.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  day, 
when  the  custom  of  caning  is  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  to 
have  its  legality  called  in  question  and  established. 

Mr.  Bushby,  the  metropolitan  magistrate,  has  brought 
about  the  decision  by  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  sitting  as 
a  Divisional  Court,  that  caning  on  the  hand  is  not  illegal. 
The  learned  magistrate  convicted  the  headmaster  of  Church 
Street  Board  School,  Hoxton,  on  a  summons  taken  out  for 
“  unlawfully  assaulting  and  beating  ”  a  boy,  one  of  his  pupils, 
by  caning  him  on  the  hand.  He,  however,  allowed  an  appeal 
to  a  superior  Court,  and  so  stated  the  case  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  Court  that  the  sole  question  r’aised  was  the  legality 
of  caning  on  the  hand.  The  magistrate  admitted  that  the  pupil 
had  committed  a  fault  meriting  corporal  punishment,  and 
was  further  of  opinion  that,  if  caning  on  the  hand  was  a 
proper  method  of  punishment  to  adopt  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  punishment — four  strokes  on  the  hand  with 
a  cane — was  inflicted  unobjectionably ;  but  thinking  that 
caning  on  the  hand,  however  inflicted,  was  “  necessarily 
attended  with  risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  hand,”  and  that 
there  were  other  methods  of  corporal  punishment  “  quite  as 


available  and  efficacious,”  and  not  necessarily  attended  with 
any  risks,  the  learned  magistrate  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
caning  on  the  hand  was  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
improper,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  inflicted. 

Thus  the  point  for  the  Court  to  decide  was  whether, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  it  was  criminal  for  a  master 
to  cane  a  pupil  by  striking  him  on  the  hand.  The  magistrate 
stated  the  boy  deserved  punishment,  and  he  did  not  question 
the  right  to  punish  corporally,  with  a  view  to  'intellectual 
stimulation  ;  but  he  convicted  for  the  reason  stated.  This 
conviction  the  Judges  held  to  be  wrong,  and  therefore  that 
that  it  must  be  quashed,  with  costs  against  the  respondent. 

We  trust  that  the  decision  will  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the 
revival  of  caning.  The  teachers  of  elementary  schools  have, 
no  doubt,  much  greater  difficulty  in  finding  substitutes  for 
corporal  punishment  than  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  ; 
and  their  pupils,  in  many  instances,  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
great  cities,  are  the  least  docile  and  most  neglected  of  human¬ 
kind.  Such  pupils  cannot  always,  even  by  the  most  skilful 
treatment,  be  made  amenable  to  the  milder  forms  of 
discipline,  and  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  teachers  to  know 
what  the  law  allows  them  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 

Possibly  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish  schools  for 
boys  who  require  harsher  and  sterner  discipline  than  is 
needed  for  the  majority  of  .the  pupils  in  a  well-regulated 
school.  Whether  it  would  be  well  for  the  boys  themselves  to 
be  grouped  with  those  of  their  own  tone  of  morals  only,  is 
airother  matter. 


The  development  of  football  into  quite  a  national  amuse¬ 
ment  has  been  a  notable  fact  of  late  years  in  the  athletic 
world  ;  and,  naturally  enough,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
taken  their  full  share  in  the  movement.  We  cannot,  however, 
view  with  entire  satisfaction  the  substitution,  during  the 
colder  part  of  the  year,  of  this  game  for  the  older  and,  to  our 
mind,  finer  exercise  of  rowing.  Football  is  far  better  for  boys 
thanformen — forschool  than  for  college.  At  the  best  it  is  rough; 
and  the  roughness  of  men  is  worse  than  the  roughness  of  boys. 
There  has  been  a  formidable  number  of  football  accidents — some 
of  them  severe — both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  this  term. 
And  one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  complain  that  neither  from  a 
moral  nor  from  a  physical  point  of  view  lias  the  change  at 
Oxford  been  an  unmixed  advantage.  As  to  the  moral  point 
we  can  offer  no  opinion  ;  but  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
exercise  we  think  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  But  there 
is  another  change  which  seems  to  us  of  still  more  question¬ 
able  value  :  and  this  is  the  growth  of  professionalism  in 
football.  The  pi’ofessional  in  cricket,  from  the  nature  of  the 
game,  and  the  kind  of  practice  required  for  it,  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  a  necessity.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
his  value  in  rowing ;  and  we  regret  extremely  that  still 
another  pastime  should  be  turned  into  a  money-getting 
pursuit.  The  money  -  element  in  games  seems  to  us  to 
spoil  all  their  spontaneity  and  generous  spirit,  and  to 
turn  a  free  and  manly  desire  to  excel  into  a  calculating 
trade.  The  spirit  of  which  we  complain  has  already  invaded 
our  schools — where,  heaven  help  us!  there  is  pot-hunting  and 
scholarship- hunting  enough  already. 

There  is,  however,  we  hear,  still  another  game  fighting  its 
way  to  the  front  at  the  Universities — at  any  rate  at  Oxford. 
But  this  does  not  seem  likely  by  its  a  at  are  to  win  over  the 
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adherence  of  many  undergraduates  in  the  long  run.  We 
refer  to  golf,  which,  lias  made  great  strides  in  popularity  all 
oyer  the  country  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Golf 
is  essentially  a  game  for  middle-aged  and  old  men — and  a 
capital  game  it  is  for  them.  Ladies  also,  we  are  told,  are 
finding  it  not  unsuitable.  But  we  cannot  imagine  that  any 
vigorous  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  can,  for  long,  he 
contented  with  so  intermittent  and  so  limited  a  tax  upon  his 
energies. 

REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &o. 


Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  annotated  and  accented,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  English  Life  in  Chaucer's  Time.  By  John  Saunders. 
(J.  M.  Dent  8f  Co.) 

The  above  title  does  not  describe  very  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  this  excellent  little  book  (which  contains  487  crown  8vo  pages 
and  costs  6s.),  so  we  shall  quote  what  Mr.  Saunders  says  in  his 
Introduction  : — “  We  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  make  the 
whole  course  of  the  story  clear  by  resolving  inconvenient  or 
difficult  passages  of  the  poetry  into  prose  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  allow  the  reader  to  be  constantly  refreshing  himself  from  the 
‘  well  of  English  undefiled, '  by  leaving  all  the  remainder,  including 
the  finest  portions  of  the  poetry,  in  its  own  nervous  and  beautiful 
language.”  The  spelling  of  the  quotations  (generally  taken  from 
Morris’s  edition,  in  the  main  the  text  of  Harleian  MS.  7334)  has 
been  partially  modernised ;  difficult  words  are  carefully  accentu¬ 
ated  ;  and  a  glossary  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  this 
way  the  fourteen  chief  Tales  are  dealt  with  ;  and  selections  are 
given  from  four  others.  The  introductory  chapters  occupy  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  book,  and  treat  of  the  character- 
sketches  of  the  Prologue,  giving  us  much  interesting  information, 
both  historical  and  antiquarian — chivalry  and  the  religious  orders 
being  particularly  well  and  fully  treated.  When  we  add  that  the 
volume  is  illustrated  throughout  with  woodcuts  of  the  various 
characters  from  the  famous  Ellesmere  MS.,  our  readers  will  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  a  book  which  Mr.  Saunders 
hopes  will  prove  the  means  to  lure  his  readers  on  to  a  deeper  and 
truer  study  of  Chaucer  himself. 

As  to  the  skill  with  which  all  this  has  been  done,  speaking  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  numerous  publications  of 
the  Chaucer  Society.  He  writes  pleasantly,  and  tells  the  stories 
brightly  and  clearly ;  but,  above  all,  he  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  Chaucer’s  poetry,  and  considerable  insight  into  its  humour,  its 
vigour,  and  its  beauty.  His  readers  are  sure  to  turn  to  the 
original  tales  after  going  through  Mr.  Saunders’  versions,  and 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  them  in  their  true  Chaucerian  form  with 
much  greater  ease  and  better  understanding.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  Mr.  Saunders  should  have  attempted  to  modernise  his 
selections  at  all,  or  should  not  have  devoted  more  care  to  the 
task;  for,  truth  to  tell,  he  at  times  makes  sad  havoc  of  the  final 
“  e,”  and  so  spoils  not  a  few  lines.  Plural  adjectives,  and  the 
simple  and  gerundial  infinitives,  suffer  most  in  this  respect ; 
while  occasionally  the  “  e  ”  of  the  simple  infinitive  is  quite  need¬ 
lessly  changed  into  “  en.”  The  making  of  a  really  sound  text 
and  the  modernising  of  it  require  a  somewhat  sounder  knowledge 
of  Chaucerian  grammar  than  Mr.  Saunders  apparently  possesses. 
In  another  edition,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  needed,  this  matter, 
together  with  a  few  slips  such  as  “  longeth  ”  for  “  longen  ”  (p.  8), 
might  readily  be  set  right.  And  Mr.  Saunders  might  make  use 
of  the  same  opportunity  to  cut  out  Tyrrwhitt’s  preposterous 
derivation  of  yeoman  from  yeongeman,  which  gives  quite  the 
wrong  idea.  The  yeoman  is  not  a  young  man,  but  the  man  of  the 
village  or  hamlet. 

But  we  must  not  end  with  a  word  of  dispraise.  Of  the 
matters  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  general  reader  will  be 
wholly,  and  perhaps  blissfully,  unconscious.  For  the  rest  we  can 
assure  him,  or  her,  that  Mr.  Saunders’  book  is  both  full  of  in¬ 
struction  and  very  decidedly  enjoyable.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
better  book — nor  indeed  any  book  nearly  so  good— with  which  to 
begin  the  study  of  Chaucer ;  and  the  “  concluding  remarks  ” 
send  the  student  on  his  way  in  quite  the  right  spirit. 


German  School  Boohs :  —  (1)  Concise  German  Grammar:  (i.) 
Elementary  Course  ;  (ii.)  Intermediate  Course ;  (iii.)  Advanced 
Course.  By  Dr.  F.  Lange.  ( Whittaker  fy  Co.)  (2)  Parallel 


Grammar  Series :  German  Syntax.  By  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer. 

( Sonnenschein  8f  Co.)  (3)  A  First  German  Reader  and  Writer. 

By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A.  ( Sonnenschein  8f  Co.)  (4) 

German  Grammatical  Reader.  By  A.  R.  Lechner  and  J. 

Schrammen.  ( Rivingtons .) 

Hr.  Lange’s  “  Concise  German  Grammar,”  in  three  progressive 
courses,  now  lies  complete  before  us.  The  first  two  parts,  viz., 
the  “  Elementary  Grammar  ”  and  the  “  Intermediate  Grammar,” 
we  have  noticed  in  this  Journal,  if  we  rightly  remember,  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  in  1888.  We  will,  therefore,  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  last  and  concluding  part,  consisting  of  the 
“  Advanced  Course,”  in  which  some  of  our  former  hints  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  author.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  perceptible  in  the  author’s  style  of  working,  but  here  and 
there  we  still  meet  with  some  traces  of  haste  and  carelessness. 
Thus  Dr.  Lange  speaks  (p.  2)  of  “Hartmann  von  der  Aue,” 
instead  of  “  Hartmann  von  Aue.”  On  page  3  we  read,  “  With 
Lessing,  Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  [by  the  bye,  where 
are  Herder  and  Ivlopstockp]  German  literature  entered  on 
its  second  classical  era,”  and  these  words  are  immediately 
followed  by  the  paragraph,  “  It  is  spoken  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,”  &c.  What  is  spoken  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  P 
German  literature  P  Of  course,  on  looking  back  to  page  2,  we 
surmise  that  the  author  refers  to  “  New  High  German,”  but  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  respective  paragraphs  is 
sadly  wanting.  The  “  declension  of  German  nouns  ” — this 
stumbling-block  of  all  German  grammarians — is  treated  in  all 
the  three  “  Courses  ”  according  to  an  uniform  system,  which 
proceeding  has  its  advantage ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  Dr. 
Lange’s  classification  of  neuter  substantives.  He  assigns  a 
special  column  to  the  weak  declension  of  neuters,  although  it 
contains  a  single  noun  only,  whilst  he  classifies  the  substantives 
taking  er  in  the  plural  under  the  heading  of  “  anomalous  declen¬ 
sion.”  In  the  chapter  on  the  possessive  pronouns,  Dr.  Lange 
gives  the  example,  in  illustration  of  a  corresponding  rule,  Der 
Garten  ist  meiner,  &c.,  and  adds  “  that  the  inflection  may  be 
dropped  altogether,  as  Der  Garten  ist  mein.”  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  latter  is  the  rule,  since  the  possessive  pronouns  used  predi- 
catively  remain  unchanged,  and  only  in  poetry  and  in  popular 
language  they  are  occasionally  inflected  in  the  feminine  gender. 
For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  mustergiltig  either 
of  theexamples  given  by  Dr.  Lange,  Her  Gartenist,  der  meinige,Das 
Haus  ist  das  seinige,  &c.  We  pass  over  several  minor  inaccuracies 
which  the  author  is  sure  to  find  out  in  revising  his  manual  with 
due  care  for  a  new  edition,  and  we  will  only  mention  that  we 
consider  the  special  chapter  on  the  “  Rendering  of  the  German 
Prepositions  ”  a  very  useful  feature  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chapter  on  “  Prosody  ”  is  spoilt  by  the  selection  of  some  verses 
which  are  prosaic,  unmelodious,  and  partly  unintelligible,  such  as 
the  lines  on  page  273,  taken  from  apoem — entirely  unknown  to  us — 
called  Friedensfeier.  In  this  extract  we  meet  with  the  following 
line : — 

“  Den  Einzolnen  trifft  hart,  was  dem  Gesammtwohl  niitzt,” 

which  laudable  sentiment  would  be  suitable  for  a  leading  article 
on  political  economy,  but  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  poetical 
effusion,  more  especially  in  the  above  form. 

Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  the  learned  Lecturer  in  German  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  College,  has  issued  a  “  German  Syntax,”  as  a  sequel  to  hi3 
“Accidence”  in  the  “  Parallel  Grammar  Series.”  The  definitions  are 
clear,  and  show  that  the  author  himself  has  distinct  notions 
of  the  subjects  he  explains ;  but  we  think  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  producing  a  generally  acceptable  German 
Syntax,  if  he  had  not  been  handicapped  by  the  stringent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Series,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  very  judicious,  but  which 
can  hardly  be  applied  in  all  its  details  to  all  languages.  Among  the 
various  points  we  should  like  to  recommend  to  the  author’s  con¬ 
sideration,  are  the  following : — On  page  72  we  find  the  rule,“  When 
the  subjects  are  personal  pronouns,  the  verb  is  always  plural; 
e.g.,  Weder  du  nocli  icli  Jconnen  es  wissen,”  & c.  This  assertion  is 
against  the  accepted  rule  ;  the  correct  form  being,  Weder  du  noch 
ich  Icann  es  wissen,  although  some  authors  would  occasionally  use 
the  plural  in  similar  clauses.  In  the  clause,  Dein  Naclibar  hat  ein 
schoneres  Haus  als  du  hast  (p.  91),  the  last  verb  is  superfluous. 
“  The  English  idiom  ‘  two  or  three,”’  the  author  tells  us  (p.  123), 
“  is  rendered  by  einige,  melirere,  or  ein  paar  /”  but  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  exact  and  correct  translation  is  zivei  bis  redi. 
These  are,  however,  comparative  trifles,  which  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  correct  in  a  future  re-issue  of  the  book. 

Professor  E.  A.  Sonnenschein  has  compiled  a  small. volume  as 
a  companion  to  Dr.  Meyer’s  “German  Grammar,”  under  the  title 
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of  “A  First  German  Reader  and  Writer.”  To  judge  from  the 
contents  of  the  nicely  printed  publication,  it  is  designed  for 
very  young  children,  say  from  the  age  ot  six  to  eight  years. 
There  are  English  children  in  this  country  who  begin  German 
at  that  early  age,  bnt  then  they  learn  it  from  their  nurses  or 
nursery  governesses,  the  latter  of  whom,  if  they  employ  any 
books  at  all,  use,  as  a  rule,  the  Kinderbiicher  current  in  Germany; 
so  that  we  are  afraid  that  Professor  Sonnenschein’s  little  volume 
will  not  have  much  chance  of  finding  its  wray  into  Anglo-German 
nurseries.  The  majority  of  the  extracts  are  rather  trite,  but 
under  the  circumstances  this  could  not  be  helped,  perhaps.  We 
think  that  the  editor  ought  to  have  appended  the  names  of  the 
authors  from  whose  works  the  extracts  are  taken.  Thus  we 
should  have  liked  to  know  who  perpetrated  the  literary  abnormity 
of  appending  to  Riickert’s  melodious  stanza  beginning,  “  Als 
ich  Abschied  nahm  ”  (taken  from  his  poem,  “ Aus  der  Jugendzeit ”), 
the  unrhythmical  and  nonsensical  lines— 

“Ah  ich  ivieclerlcam, 

Hatte  der  Sperling, 

Der  Diclclcopf, 

Der  Diclclcopf, 

Alles  verzehrt." 

The  idea  of  compiling  a  purely  “  Grammatical  Reader”  may  be 
a  good  one,  but  its  success  chiefly  depends,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
good  ideas,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  great  labour  which  Messrs.  Lechner  and 
Schrammen  have  evidently  bestowed  on  their  work  has  been 
thrown  away.  The  book  is  a  most  tedious  compilation,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  relished  by  either  masters  or  pupils.  The  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Notes  and  the  Vocabulary  is,  besides,  not  in  all 
instances  reliable,  and  we  also  discovered  some  historical  and 
biographical  inaccuracies  in  the  Text. 


A  Students'  Manual  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  Adapted  from  the 
German  of  G.  Von  Gizyclci,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  By  Stanton  Goit,  Ph.D.  ( Sivan  Sonnen- 
schein  fy  Go.) — No  clue  is  given  as  to  how  much  of  this  book  is 
the  work  of  Prof.  Von  Gizycki,  and  how  much  that  of  Dr.  Coit. 
We  may  take  it,  however,  that  Dr.  Coit  accepts  the  whole  book. 
Since  the  latter'is  the  loader  of  the  Ethical  Society,  which  has 
its  meeting-place  in  Finsbury  Square,  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  a  text-book,  pretty  closely  developing  the  views  of  that 
Society.  Ethics  is  naturally  one  of  the  latest  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  studied  with  that  closeness  of  detail  and  adherence 
to  method  which  is  now  demanded  from  any  science.  It  is 
exceedingly  complex  in  the  factors  involved,  and  peculiarly 
intricate  from  the  difficulty  of  treating  the  thinking  subject  as 
an  object  of  thought.  Then,  again,  ethics  so  easily  takes  the 
willing  thinker  into  metaphysics.  It  is  also  in  the  minds  of 
many  thinkers  inextricably  associated  with  theological  problems. 
Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  for  instance,  in  the  current  number  of 
Mind,  suggests  that  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  is  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  cases 
where  self-interest  clashes  with  duty.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  Prof.  Sidgwick  would  say  that  if  in  physics  we  assume 
the  existence  of  a  universal  law  of  gravitation,  it  is  surely  as 
justifiable  to  assume  a  moral  law  which  ultimately  identifies 
self-interest  and  altruism.  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  an 
ncessant  antagonism  between  egoism  and  utilitarianism.  Prof. 
Von  Gizycki  and  Dr.  Coit,  if  we  read  the  book  aright,  consider 
self-interest  and  duty  need  no  bridging  over.  They  consider 
the  two  demonstrably  one  and  the  same,  or  else  claim  that 
rationally  every  one  must  prefer  the  general  to  the  individual 
good.  So  with  all  the  problems  of  conduct,  the  book  before  us 
differentiates  the  science  of  ethics  from  metaphysics  and 
theology.  Granted  the  feelings  to  dictate  the  end  of  conduct, 
and  reason  as  the  guide,  this  new  Anglo-German  alliance  would 
determine  the  whole  duty  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  principal 
practical  matters  of  conduct  are  dealt  with  very  suggestively. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  practical  ethics  is  excellent.  Interesting 
illustrations  are  given  which  bring  home  the  various  points  with 
a  thoroughness  all  too  rare  in  ethical  treatises.  The  two  great 
principles  of  Kant — though  without  his  name — arc  insisted  upon  : 
“  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity  always  as  an  end  and  never  as  a 
means  only,”  and  “  So  act  that  your  individual  actions  might  be 
willed  universally.”  Moreover,  there  is  an  earnestness,  a  fervour, 
which  unmistakably  show  that  the  authors  are  not  writing  their 
book  as  a  pastime  or  as  a  merely  interesting  study.  They  are 
permeated  with  the  desire  to  state  principles  which  arc  workable 
in  everyday  life.  They  desire  to  be  teachers  of  conduct,  as  well 


as  analysers  of  its  content,  and  if  principles  were  nob  to  be 
transmuted  into  practice,  we  can  sec  that  they  would  not  care 
to  philosophise.  Their  last  word  is,  “  Give  thy  life  a  moral 
purpose.”  This  is  given  as  the  commandment  of  the  conscience. 
But  it  is  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  “neither  God  nor 
nature  has  commanded  him  or  set  him  a  goal.”  This  dogmatic 
negative  statement  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Two  chapters  are 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  the  existence  of  God  and  Immor¬ 
tality.  To  these  two  problems  a  distinct  negative  is  given.  In 
an  ethical  treatise  we  noticed  some  months  ago,  written  by  Father 
Rickaby  (whose  considerable  admixture  of  theology  was  striking), 
we  read :  “Ethics  begin  with  human  nature,  pointing  out  that 
there  are  certain  human  acts  that  do  become  a  man,  and  others 
that  do  not.  To  see  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  up  above  man. 
Thus  we  shall  prove  lying,  suicide,  and  murder  to  be  wrong,  and 
good-fellowship  a  duty,  Avithout  needing  to  mention  the  Divine 
Being,  though  by  considering  Him  the  proof  gains  in  cogency.” 
Unless  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  considers  (an  almost  impossible  supposi¬ 
tion)  that  man’s  moral  purpose  gains  in  cogency  by  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  no  God  and  no  Immortality,  we  fail  to  see  the  reason 
for  these  chapters.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  almost 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  finding  of  a  reason,  when  we  read  the 
almost  passionate  eloquence  with  which  the  beauty  of  human 
love  and  human  goodness  is  dwelt  upon,  were  it  not  that  from 
the  admirable  general  tone  of  the  previous  chapters  avc  had 
hoped  to  see  the  practical  questions  of  ethics  dispassionately 
discussed  without  reference  to  a  dogmatic  positive  theology  or  a 
dogmatic  negation  of  theology. 

Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose.  By  Addison  Hogue  (Ginn). — 
The  main  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  give,  in  an  alphabetical 
list,  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs  occurring  in  the  best  Attic 
prose  (forms  occurring  first  in  Aristotle  are  excluded  as 
un-Attic),  with  a  sketch  of  their  principal  meanings  and  con¬ 
structions,  including  those  of  their  chief  compounds.  The 
meaning  is  brought  out  very  fully  by  means  of  examples,  which 
are  in  all  cases  translated,  and  is  traced  into  the  chief  derivatives 
in  English.  This  idea  of  giving  a  handy  selection  from  Veitch 
and  Liddell  and  Scott  combined  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  pains,  which  have  not  failed  to  secure 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  But  the  book  is  disfigured  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  what  is  little  better  than  padding.  The 
explanation  of  derivatives  is  overdone  :  ypacpw  is  made  to  occupy 
three  pages  and  a  half,  two  of  which  are  taken  up  with  remarks 
on  such  terms  as  “  geography,”  and  “monogram.”  Very  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information  is  brought  together  in  these  illustrations 
and  examples.  Under  eKdldwpu  we  have  the  remark,  “  To  have 
unmarried  daughters,  8vy arepes  dvendorot,  growing  old  in  their 
father’s  home,  was  as  great  an  affliction  then  as  some  people  find 
it  now.”  A  little  below  is  given,  as  an  example,  “eV  tw  BperawtKw 
Movcreiw  dv(K(iKvf8i)(rav  dvt kIoto i  emcrToKai  tov  B oXraipov  [ Voltaire] 
npos  Tov’'Ayy\ov  noirjTrjv  George  Keats”  (sic),  which  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  a  note  on  the  pronunciation  of  j3  in  modern 
Greek.  All  this  matter  is  digested  in  an  Index,  one  of  five,  which 
is  a  veritable  curiosity.  Abraham  Lincoln  appears  in  it,  not  as 
the  author  of  any  views  on  Greek  verbs,  but  because  under  Kade&pcu 
are  brought  in  edos,  i'dpa,  and  npoedpos,  which  last  is  illustrated  by 
’A/3 pciap.  A iyKoXv,  6  npoebpos  rwu  'Hvwphwv  IloXtretcor,  which  gives 
further  occasion  to  introduce  at  once  a  note  on  how,  and  another 
reference  in  the  Index  under  United  States.  The  illustration  of 
“anagram”  by  the  instance  Horatio  Nelson,  honor  esta  Nilo,  leads 
to  no  less  than  three  entries  in  this  Index,  besides  another  in  the 
index  of  derivatives.  It  might  be  set  as  a  fair  problem  in  a 
“  general  intelligence”  paper  to  conjecture  any  probable  occasion 
for  the  appearance  in  this  Index  of  the  Great  Eastern  (twice), 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  Belle  Vue,  and 
Homeric  Laughter.  There  arc  twenty  references  under  Cyrus, 
simply  because  the  name  occurs  in  as  many  examples,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  book.  In  Part  I.  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  regular 
verbs,  in  which  alcrddvopdi  and  the  like  first  figure  as  liquid 
verbs,  and  are  then  said  to  belong  to  the  “nasal  class  ”  (no  ex¬ 
planation  is  given,  and  they  receive  no  further  notice),  a  process 
which,  as  the  author  observes,  “  thins  out  the  liquid  verbs  a  good 
deal.”  Further  on  the  rule  is  given,  “  If  the  stem  of  the  present 
and  imperfect  has  at  or  ei  before  the  liquid,  the  t  is  dropped  in 
forming  the  other  tenses.”  In  spite  of  these  faults,  the  book 
has  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  in  it,  and  to  a  teacher 
or  private  student  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  We  hope  that 
Professor  Hogue  may  have  occasion  to  improve  it  by  a  severe 
revision. 

Plutarch's  Life  of  Timoleon.  By  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  —  The  romance 
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attached  to  the  life  of  Timoleon — no  ideally  perfect  hero,  as  Dr. 
Holden  remarks  in  his  Preface,  not  a  great  genius,  either  as 
soldier  or  a  statesman,  but  the  champion  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  against  violence  and  oppression — is  sufficiently  attractive 
in  itself  to  ensure  the  favourable  reception  of  this  latest  addition 
to  the  Lives  which  Dr.  Holden  has  already  edited.  The  work 
will  be  popular,  too,  on  its  own  merits.  Wo  have  a  masterly 
Introduction,  dealing  with  the  primary  sources  of  information  for 
the  Life  of  Timoleon  accessible  to  Plutarch,  viz.,  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Timaeus,  and  Athanis ;  then  with  the  secondary 
sources,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Polyaenus,  and  Diodorus;  finally, 
arranging  the  biography  in  nine  divisions,  and  ascribing  the 
divisions  to  their  respective  sources,  Dr.  Holden  sums  up  as 
follows  : — -“It  is  tolerably  clear  that  with  Plutarch,  Timseus  is  the 
fans  primarius ;  that  the  vita  of  Cornelius  Nepos  is  a  short 
abstract  of  the  same  author,  and  that,  where  he  differs  from 
Plutarch,  Nepos  is  alone  responsible  for  the  error.”  A  map  of 
Sicily,  a  chronological  table  of  events  in  that  island  from  the 
beginning  of  Greek  colonisation  to  the  death  of  Timoleon,  and  a 
map  of  Syracuse,  find  a  place  between  the  Introduction  and  the 
text.  The  notes,  it  is  needless  to  say,  exhibit  sound  scholarship, 
and  afford  the  student  just  that  aid  which  he  requires,  aud 
enables  him  to  perfectly  grasp  the  style  of  Plutarch,  of  which 
the  “  Life  of  Timoleon  ”  is  an  easy  and  lucid  example.  A  critical 
Appendix,  several  indices,  and  a  praiseworthy  Lexical  Index  to  the 
Life,  bring  us  to  the  end  of  a  work  which  will  increase  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author. 

Higher  Grade  English.  (T.  Nelson  8f  Sons.) — The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  provide,  in  this  volume,  the  whole  of  the  work  in 
English  required  for  the  Senior  Local  Examinations  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  Higher  Grade  and 
Honours  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations  of  the  Scottish  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  for  the  Examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  in  England,  and  for  the  Training  College  Examina¬ 
tions  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Of  course  a  small  book  of 
little  more  than  100  pages  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  English 
Literature ;  that  is  fully  treated  in  a  set  of  three  volumes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  series  of  “  Royal  English  Class  Books.” 
Nevertheless  an  immense  amount  of  information  is  compressed 
into  a  very  small  space.  In  fact,  the  volume  consists  of  a  precis 
or  abstract  of  the  most  recent  and  most  celebrated  works  on 
English.  The  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  excellent 
arrangement  in  well-defined  and  headed  paragraphs — a  system 
which  much  simplifies  comprehension  and  enormously  facilitates 
reference.  The  whole  subject  is  divided  into  two  parts — I.  His¬ 
torical  ;  II.  Practical.  The  Historical  half  is  subdivided  into 
three  sections — I.  The  Language  ;  II.  The  Vocabulary  ;  III.  The 
Grammai1.  “  Practical  English  ”  treats  of  Derivation,  Analysis, 
Composition  and  Style,  Figures  of  Speech,  Prosody,  and  Forms 
of  Literature.  Maps  of  the  English  Migrations  and  Settlements, 
a  Table  of  the  Families  of  Speech,  and  a  Chart  (in  the  form  of 
a  great  river  receiving  many  tributaries)  of  the  Progress  aud 
Growth  of  the  Language  assist  the  memory  and  comprehension 
of  the  text.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  useful  example  of  condensed 
information  and  excellent  arrangement. 

The  Public  Schools  Year-Book,  1889.  ( Sivan  Sonnenschein  Sf 
Co.) — For  the  first  appearance  of  this  annual,  the  execution  and 
arrangement  is  praiseworthy.  The  object  of  the  editors— -repre¬ 
sentatives  respectively  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester — has 
been  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  concise  record  of  all  matters 
of  interest  to  parents,  schoolmasters,  and  boys.  The  number  of 
schools  included  is  thirty,  and  although  the  absence  of  certain 
names  from  this  list  may  possibly  have  occasioned  disappoint¬ 
ment,  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  choice  which  the 
editors  have  made.  Part  I.  of  the  “  Year-Book”  is  educational. 
The  schools  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  following 
details  are,  as  a  rule,  given: — Motto,  foundation,  &c.;  lists  of 
governors  and  masters;  school  terms  and  holidays;  education, 
classical  and  modern  sides;  army  classes,  private  tuition,  &c. ; 
list  of  forms,  number  of  boys  in  school  ;  hours  and  arrangement 
of  school-day;  analysis  of  time-table;  mode  of  admission; 
entrance  examination ;  limits  of  age ;  superannuation,  &c. ; 
entrance  scholarships:  number,  subjects,  age;  charges  for 
education  and  board  ;  entrance  fees,  &c. ;  house  masters  ;  dress 
and  other  details  ;  scholarships  tenable  in  the  school  and  at  the 
Universities;  prizes,  medals,  &c.,  for  1889;  list  of  honours  and 
scholarships  won  during  the  year;  grammars,  &c.,  in  use.  Then 
there  is  an  appendix  on  public  schools  bibliography,  a  list  of 
entrance  scholars  for  1889  ;  a  list  of  general  preparatory  schools ; 
the  regulations  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  entrance 
scholarship  papers  as  set  at  Harrow  and  Winchester.  Part  II. 


deals  with  athletics  : —  cricket  —  school  eleven,  remarks  and 
averages,  school  matches,  house  ties;  football — school  team, 
remarks,  school  matches,  house  ties;  rowing;  swimming; 
racquets,  fives;  lawn  tennis;  hockey;  athletic  sports;  table  of 
public  school  athletics;  rifle  corps,  Wimbledon,  1889;  school 
matches,  &c. ;  gymnastics,  boxing,  fencing;  miscellaneous — 
school  societies,  clubs;  old  boys’  clubs,  annual  dinners;  news¬ 
papers,  &c. 

Charades  and  Plays  for  Schoolrooms  and  Draiving-rooms.  By 
Grace  Toplis,  L.C.P.  {George  Gill  A  Sons.) — The  publication  of 
these  bright  little  plays,  so  thoroughly  suitable  for  school  per¬ 
formances,  will  be  recognized  as  a  boon  at  this  season  of  the 
year  by  many  teachers  and  many  scholars.  The  author  says  in 
her  Preface  : — 

“  There  is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  plays  suitable  for  young  people 
to  act,  that  I  have  been  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  write  these,  for  want 
of  better,  for  girls  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School.  The  costumes 
and  stage  furniture  accordingly  present  no  difficulty  to  amateurs,  and 
the  plays  arc  adapted  for  actors  of  all  ages. 

“  If  any  one  thinks  the  element  of  comedy  is  too  prominent,  my  defence 
must  be  that  the  spirit  of  fun  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  pessimism 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  sense  of  humour  is  of  such 
inestimable  value  in  keeping  us  young  and  fresh  in  spite  of  the  narrowing 
tendencies  of  daily  routine,  that  it  needs  to  be  cultivated  as  much  as  any 
of  the  other  senses.  Nonsense  has  its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses  ;  and,  as 
a  teacher,  I  plead  for  the  recognition  of  this  fact  in  school  life  generally, 
reminding  my  fellow-workers  that  ‘  a  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way.’  ” 

Every  word  of  this  wc  endorse;  there  is  little  more  to  be 
wished  for  by  those  who  can  carry  a  merry  heart  all  the  way, 
and  the  author  who  encourages  healthy  merriment,  as  Miss 
Toplis  does  in  these  stories,  needs  no  defence  or  apology.  The 
first  extravaganza  is  Out  of  Ilis  Century.  It  is  easy  to  transplant 
a  scene  of  centuries  ago  into  the  present.  We  have  but  to 
imagine  a  mirror  on  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  then  to  see  in  it 
the  reflection  of  what  is  occurring  on  the  earth.  The  velocity  of 
light  is  such  that,  leaving  the  earth  at  the  moment  when  Raleigh 
spread  the  renowned  cloak  in  the  puddle,  it  would  just  now  be 
returning,  and  if  wc  could  but  look  into  the  mirror  that  scene 
would  be  the  image  wc  should  see.  But  Miss  Toplis’s  imagina¬ 
tion  works  both  ways.  She  brings  before  Elizabeth  a  Crusader 
and  a  Jack-Tar  (another  crew’s-aider),  one  “antiquated,”  the 
other  “  ante-clated.”  This  achievement  reminds  us  of  one  of  the 
late  Professor  Guthrie’s  humorous  mathematical  formula;. 
From  the  proposition  that  “  the  past  is  to  the  present  as  the 
present  is  to  the  future,”  he  obtained  the  formula  “  Past  by 
future  =  square  of  the  present,”  and  from  this  he  drew  a  number 
of  deductions.  Out  of  his  Century  might  be  evolved  from  the 
same  formula.  No.  2,  Twelfth  Night,  is  a  play  in  one  act,  in  which 
William  Tell,  Margery  Daw,  the  Blue  Belle  of  Scotland,  Johnny 
Bull,  and  others  attend  a  drawing-room  party.  No.  3,  Before 
Nine,  in  two  acts,  is  already  a  favourite  in  Sunday  School  and 
village  entertainments.  No.  4,  Caught ;  No.  5,  The  Absent  Pro¬ 
fessor ;  and  No.  6,  Aunt  Tabitha’s  Will,  are  all  full  of  fun. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

The  Student's  Cicero.  By  the  Bcv.  TV.  T.  Fausset,  M.A.  ( Swan 
Sonnenschein  §  Co.) — This  is  a  translation  of  the  section  devoted  to  Cicero 
in  Dr.  Munk’s  “  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur.”  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  master  of  Latin  prose,  and 
his  public  career  to  the  end  of  his  consulship,  n.c.  63.  The  second 
■chapter  is  well  written,  and  is  especially  interesting.  It  tells  of  the 
failure  of  Cicero’s  political  efforts,  his  exile  and  return,  the  civil  war,  and 
the  last  struggle  of  the  optimate  cause  against  Antonias,  closing  with  the 
death  of  Cicero,  n.c.  43.  The  principal  topic  touched  on  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  chapters  is  the  ancient  opinions  of  Cicei'O  and  his  oratory.  The 
object  of  the  author  in  bringing  these  opinions  into  prominence  has  been 
to  show  that  there  was  no  anticipation  of  the  views  held  by  Mommsen 
concerning  Cicero  when  he  calls  him  “  a  babbler,  abounding  in  words, 
poor  beyond  conception  in  ideas,  nothing  hut  an  advocate,  and  not  a  good 
one.”  We  can  recommend  this  biographical  sketch  to  the  student :  ho 
will  find  it  interesting,  and  a  useful  collection  of  important  matter. 

Famous  Elizabethan  Plays.  By  If.  Macaulay  Fitzyihbon,  M.A.  ( TV.  If. 
Allen  Co.) — All  the  passages  and  expressions  which  are  manifestly 
objectionable,  in  point  of  morality,  in  the  six  plays  which  are  contained  in 
this  work  are  expunged  or  altered  judiciously.  Each  play  is  preceded 
by  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  author,  and  a  “reading  table”  of  the 
characters  in  each  scene.  The  latter  points  out  what  characters  may  be 
grouped  together,  so  as  to  be  undertaken  by  a  single  reader,  and  what 
may  bo  omitted  without  injury  to  the  connexion  of  the  story. 
Obscurities  and  archaisms  are  explained  in  short  footnotes.  The  titles 
of  the  plays  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Fitzgibhon  has  made  his 
choice  with  care.  Each  is  typical  of  the  author’s  works.  They  are 
Dekker’s  “  The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday  ”  ;  “  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
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Pestle”  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Epicoonc,  or  the 
Silent  Woman”;  Massinger’s  “A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts”; 
Ford’s  “  Perkin  Warbeck” ;  and  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  the  joint 
work  of  Pletchcr  and  Shakespeare. 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative  Method.  By  J .  M.  1).  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.  [Simpkin,  Marshall ,  §  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams ,  Co.) — The  Com¬ 
parative  Method  has  been  employed  throughout  this  work,  the  unknown 
being  constantly  referred  to  and  compared  with  that  which  is  known. 
Every  fact  given  is  connected  with  some  other  fact  to  facilitate  memory. 
Geography  is  thus  made  interesting,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  is  easily 
learned.  The  arrangement  of  the  printing  deserves  special  commendation. 
Important  facts  have  been  put  iu  large  type  ;  the  notes  in  smaller  type 
give  sets  of  interesting  facts  that  can  he  easily  remembered.  The  frequent 
maps  and  diagrams  will  give  the  matter  which  they  explain  a  permanent 
lodging  in  the  memory  of  students.  One  point  about  the  maps  is  worthy 
of  mention— the  outline  is  sketched  in  a  few  clear  and  firm  strokes,  and 
few  names  appear. 

(1)  Topics  of  Geography .  By  W.  F.  Nichols,  A.M.  (2)  The  Teacher's 
Manual  of  Geography.  By  Jacques  IF.  Redway.  [D.  C.  Heath  §  Co.) — 
These  arc  companion  hooks,  and  may  well  be  used  together  by  teachers. 
The  Manual  contains  “  Hints  to  Teachers  ”  in  Part  I.,  and  in  Part  II. 

“  Modern  Facts  and  Ancient  Fancies.”  The  aim  of  the  author  of  the 
“Topics”  has  been  to  show  what  to  teach  and  what  to  omit,  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  teacher  with  all  the  salient  points  in  connexion  with  each 
country.  Mr.  Nichols  has  dealt  with  statistics  to  a  very  small  extent ; 
areas  are  all  taught  by  comparison,  but  in  this  respect  English 
teachers  and  students  will  have  to  supplement  the  text.  They  will  have 
no  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  by  being  informed  that  “the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  less  than  one-half  the 
size  of  Texas  ;  AVales  is  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts.”  Both  books 
are  well  printed,  with  clear  diagrams.  They  arc  of  the  same  size  and 
price,  and  of  a  similar  style  of  binding. 

(1)  Shakespeare' s  Twelfth  Night.  By  H.  Howard  Crawley.  [ Hiving  tons .) 
(2)  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  [Moffat  t  §  Raige.)  (3)  Milton' s  V Allegro, 
It  Renseroso,  Arcades,  Lycidas,  Sonnets,  §c.  By  IV.  Bell,  M.A.  [ Mac¬ 
millan  (j-  Co.) — The  “Twelfth  Night”  forms  one  of  the  “Falcon” 
editions,  already  well  known  as  a  series  of  plays  of  Shakespeare,  in 
which  the  principle  of  “  criticism”  is  adopted.  There  arc  introductory 
remarks,  a  particularly  pure  text,  notes  of  the  excellence  for  which  these 
editions  are  renowned,  and  a  glossary.  Mr.  Crawley’s  work  quite  holds 
its  own  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  The  edition  of  “  Richard 
II.”  contains  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  matter.  Date  and 
composition  of  the  play ;  sources  of  the  plot ;  historical  personages  of 
the  drama ;  historical  inaccuracies ;  sketch  of  the  plot ;  sketches  of  the 
principal  characters  ;  literary  notes,  being  extracts  from  Hazlitt,  Hudson, 
Coleridge,  Hcrvinus,  and  Dowdeii ;  notable  passages  ;  proverbial  expres¬ 
sions  and  familiar  quotations ;  notes  on  the  language  of  the  play ; 
etymological  notes ;  proper  names ;  anachronisms,  and  typical  questions, 
arc  some  of  the  topics  dealt  with,  besides  the  ordinary  notes  on  the  text. 
The  Milton  contains  all  the  poet  wrote  between  1G30  and  1660  except 
“  Comus.”  The  notes  are  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  text. 

Cottage  Lectures  on  Health.  By  Agnes  C.  Maitland.  ( James  Nishct  § 
Co.) — The  eight  or  nine  lectures  in  this  work  have  been  delivered  to 
mothers’  meetings,  doubtlessly  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the 
audience.  Food,  digestion,  the  blood,  arc  among  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Flower  -  land :  an  Introduction  to  Botany.  By  Robert  Fisher,  M.A. 

( Bemrosc  §  Sons.) — The  first  part  of  this  book  appeared  last  year 
under  tho  same  title.  As  Part  I.  it  is  now  revised,  and  illustrations 
have  been  added  ;  Part  II.  is  now  issued  for  the  first  time.  The  second 
part  is  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  the  first,  and  deals  with  more 
advanced  portions  of  the  subject — morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
for  instance.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  tho  illustrations  are  clear  and 
artistic.  The  method  of  treatment  of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  the  happily-chosen  title,  and  the  floral  representations  on  the  cover, 
combine  to  form  a  very  attractive  volume. 

Docs  Prohibition  Prohibit?  By  H.  I.  Osborn.  [United  Kingdom  Tem¬ 
perance  Alliance.) — This  pamphlet  reaches  us  at  a  most  opportune  moment, 
when  many  people  are  anxious  to  give  Prohibition  a  fair  trial  in  this 
country.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  law  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  wherever 
it  is  fairly  administered,  Prohibition  does  prohibit,  though  it  does  not  stop 
drinking. 

Working  Men  and  Free  Libraries.  By  S.  Hale.  [Reeves.) — After  point¬ 
ing  out  that  a  free  library  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  tho  good 
effect  of  co-operation,  the  author  states  tho  principal  causes  why  so  few 
working  men  enter  a  free  library,  and  appeals  to  them  to  seek  in  books 
(especially  histories  of  all  kinds)  a  better  mode  of  working  and  living. 

Commercial  Terms.  By  G.  Korts.  [Hachettc  $•  Cic.) — An  English- 
French  vocabulary  of  about  4000  words,  comprising  the  terms  and 
expressions  more  generally  used  in  tho  language  of  business  and  in 
correspondence.  Will  be  appreciated  as  a  book  of  reference  by  all 
students  of  French  commercial  correspondence. 

Second  Paragon  Reader.  [John  Ileytoood.) — In  no  respect  is  this  Reader 
an  acquisition  to  the  teacher.  The  subjects  and  figures  of  tho  plates  that 
appear  on  almost  every  page  are  too  old-fashioned  to  interest  children, 
and  on  page  44  we  actually  have  a  train  running  on  the  wrong  lino  of 
rails. 

Home  Lesson  Book.  No.  VI.  [Blackie  <$•  Son,) — Messrs.  Blackie  & 


Son  have  given  us  an  excellent  home  lesson  book  to  correspond  with 
the  Century  Reader  VI.  Meanings  and  derivations  of  difficult  words 
occupy  tho  first  part  of  the  book,  then  we  have  poetry  for  repetition,  a 
list  of  difficult  words,  and  lastly  grammar  —  the  revision  of  complex 
sentences,  and  word-formation. 

The  Century  Arithmetics.  Standards  I. — IV.  [Blackie  §  Son.) — The 
price  of  tho  “  Century  Arithmetics”  ranges  from  one  penny  in  Standard 
I.  to  threepence  in  Standard  IV.  They  are  exactly  adapted  to  Code 
requirements,  and  contain  a  largo  number  and  variety  of  carefully  graded 
sums  given  under  each  rule.  Tho  printing  is  neatly  done,  and  tho 
arrangement  clear.  We  heartily  recommend  them. 

(1)  Introductory  Lessons  on  Quantitative  Analysis.  By  John  Mills  and 
Barker  North.  (2)  Elements  of  Physiology .  By  J.  H.  E.  Brock.  (3) 
Solutions  to  the  Questions  Set  at  the  May  Examinations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  1881  to  1886,  in  Machine  Construction.  By  Henry 
Adams.  [Chapman  Hall.) — The  *  ‘  Introductory  Lessons  on  Quantitative 
Analysis”  and  the  “Elements  of  Physiology”  are  adapted  to  tho 
requirements  of  students  preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  The  former  is  also  suitable  for  students  entering 
for  the  B.Sc.  or  M.B.  practical  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London.  They  arc  handy  little  volumes,  hut  the  diagrams  in  the 
physiology  are  very  roughly  produced,  a  skeleton  (on  page  25)  being 
especially  repulsive.  The  book  of  answers  to  the  questions  on  machine 
construction  forms  one  of  a  series,  other  volumes  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed. 

Bible  Allas.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston ,  F.R.G.S.  [Johnston  $  Co.) — 
Tho  sixteen  maps  in  this  Atlas  supply  a  Bible  student  with  all  the 
geographical  information  he  is  likely  to  require.  The  subdued  colours 
of  the  maps  make  one  feel  that  one  is  dealing  with  the  countries  of  the 
East. 

New  Model  Court-Hand  French  and  German  Copy  Books.  [Relfc 
Brothers.) — The  writing  in  these  copy  books  is  in  the  new  vertical  hand. 
The  copies  have  been  selected  from  French  and  German  proverbs  and 
familiar  phrases. 

Excelsior  Combination  Atlases.  [G.  IV.  Bacon  $  Co.)  — One  of  the  parts 
of  this  Atlas  is  adapted  for  pupil-teachers,  first  year,  and  the  Fourth 
Standard ;  the  other  to  pupil-teachers,  second  year,  and  the  Fifth 
Standard.  Tho  idea  of  giving  first  the  ordinary  coloured  and  then  tho 
diagrammatic  maps  is  excellent.  The  latter  have  as  special  features  their 
coast-lines  and  rivers  printed  in  blue,  their  mountains  and  names  printed 
in  black,  all  oceans,  seas,  and  lakes  in  blue,  thus  causing  the  land  to  stand 
out  distinctly.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and  clear  in  every  feature. 


GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke  :  a  Talc  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  By  G. 
A.  Hcnty.  [Blackie  Son.) — We  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  author  in 
his  prefatory  letter,  addressed  “  My  dear  Lads.’  ’  “In  all  the  pages  of 
history  there  is  no  record  of  a  struggle  so  unequal,  so  obstinately  main¬ 
tained,  and  so  long  contested,  as  that  by  which  the  men  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  won  their  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  also — 
although  this  was  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  them — shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  and  achieved  their  independence.”  This  is  the  keynote 
to  the  tale,  for  the  historical  fact  of  which  Mr.  Henty  has  relied  solely 
on  Motley’s  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Edward  Martin,  an  English 
boy,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  his  adventures  and  brave  deeds  arc  traced 
in  connexion  with  the  historic  conilict.  Edward  joins  the  household  of 
the  “  ablest  man  of  his  time  ” — William  the  Silent — and  is  employed  in 
many  dangerous  and  important  missions.  During  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  he  assists  at  the  sieges  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Antwerp.  At  tho 
last-mentioned  place  he  is  saved  from  the  “  the  Council  of  Blood”  by 
the  Countess  of  Harp  and  her  daughter,  Gertrude  von  Harp.  He  is  sub¬ 
sequently  employed  in  Holland  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  later  on  he  is 
knighted  and  settles  down  in  peace  and  comfort  as  the  husband  of 
Gertrude  von  Harp.  There  are  illustrations  and  excellent  maps.  Wc 
heartily  recommend  “  By  Pike  and  Dyke  ”  as  a  delightful  and  instructive 
tale. 

Sam  Silvan's  Sacrifice.  By  Jesse  Col-man.  [Blackie  Son.) — This  is  the 
story  of  two  fatherless  brothers — the  elder  a  lad  of  good  and  steady  dis¬ 
position  ;  the  younger  nervous,  weaker  than  his  brother,  and  more  selfish. 
The  death  of  their  grandparents,  by  whom  they  are  being  brought  up, 
leads  to  their  meeting  with  a  series  of  homes,  mostly  bad.  In  the  end, 
the  elder  brother  Sam  is  killed  by  a  mad  bull  while  endeavouring  to 
protect  his  brother,  who  realises  when  it  is  too  late  the  full  measure  of 
his  indebtedness.  A  book  which  our  boys  will  appreciate. 

The  Seven  Golden  Keys.  By  Jas.  E.  Arnold.  [Blackie  $  Son.)— A  little 
girl  is  met  by  a  fairy,  who,  in  order  to  teach  her  seven  lessons — to  speak 
the  truth,  to  be  kind,  not  to  trust  to  appearances,  to  hold  fast  to  all  that 
is  good,  to  be  patient,  to  avoid  carelessness,  and  to  attend  to  little  things 
— sends  her  on  a  series  of  quests  in  search  of  seven  golden  keys.  Each 
key  is  to  unlock  a  casket  in  which  the  reward  of  each  of  these  virtues  is 
hidden.  She  meets  with  many  trials,  difficulties,  hardships,  and  temp¬ 
tations,  sometimes  failing,  but  generally  persevering,  and  succeeds  finally 
in  the  search.  The  lessons  inculcated  are  good,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  story  is  told  might  bo  more  attractive.  As  it  is  meant  for  young 
children,  each  part  is  too  much  prolonged  to  sustain  interest.  Another 
defect  is,  that  there  is  no  element  of  probability  in  the  story.  It  could  not 
have  beep  a  dream,  as  the  ideas  would  not  come  into  a  child’s  mind. 
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The  Achievements  of  Youth.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  I). I).  ( Nelson  $• 

Sons.) — We  arc  informed  on  the  delicately  decorated  cover  that  this  is  a 
hook  for  hoys,  hut  a  perusal  of  the  contents  leads  us  to  think  that  few 
hoys  will  sit  down  and  hecome  enraptured  with  it.  As  a  hook  of  reference 
on  the  biographies  of  great  men,  it  may  he  of  some  use  to  our  hoys ;  hut 
we  question  whether  many  will  take  it  up  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour. 
It  contains  accounts  of  the  youth  of  nearly  300  famous  men,  arranged 
under  the  following  headings  : — poets,  prose-writers,  linguists,  scientists, 
painters,  musical  composers,  military  commanders,  statesmen,  divines. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.  By  Gordon  Stables,  G.M.,  M.D.,  R.N. 
{Blaekic  tj-  Son.) — Tommy  Talisker,  a  dreamy  hoy,  who  likes  to  picture 
himself  as  the  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds,  receives  an  original  kind  of 
training  from  a  sailor -naturalist  uncle  (Mr.  Spencer),  and  at  length  goes 
to  sea  with  the  hope  of  one  day  finding  the  lost  son  of  his  uncle’s  close 
friend,  Captain  Herbert.  He  succeeds  in  tracing  him  through  the  forests 
of  Ecuador,  where  the  abducted  hoy  has  become  an  Indian  chief.  After¬ 
wards  he  is  discovered  on  an  island  which  had  been  used  as  a  treasure 
store  by  the  buccaneers.  The  two  are  picked  up  a  few  weeks  later  by 
Captain  Herbert’s  vessel,  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  sailed  in  search  of 
them.  The  hero  is  accompanied  through  his  many  adventures  by  the 
very  king  of  cats,  who  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  most  famous  animals 
of  fiction.  The  book  is  certainly  interesting,  humorous,  and  exciting. 

Afloat  at  Last.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson.  { Blaekic  Son.)— This  is  the 
narrative  of  a  boy’s  experiences  on  board  ship  during  his  first  voyage. 
From  the  stowing  of  the  vessel  in  the  Thames  to  her  recovery  from  the 
Pratas  Reef  on  which  she  is  stranded,  everything  is  described  with  the 
accuracy  of  perfect  practical  knowledge  of  ships  and  sailors.  Many 
adventures  are  met  with  by  our  hero,  the  most  perilous  being  the 
encounter  with  the  pirates  of  the  China  Seas.  The  captain,  the  mate,  the 
Irish  boatswain,  the  Portuguese  steward,  and  the  Chinese  cook  are  fresh 
and  cleverlv-drawn  characters,  and  the  reader  will  find  “Afloat  at 
Last”  a  reliable  picture  of  what  a  seafaring  life  really  is. 

Highways  and  High  Seas.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  { Blaekic  §  Sons.) — 
The  chief  characters  introduced  into  this  book  are,  as  the  title  suggests, 
highwaymen  and  pirates.  Cyril  Harley,  the  hero,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
both,  and,  after  many  remarkable  experiences,  escapes.  He  tells  his 
story  in  a  deliciously  humorous  style,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated ; 
and  up  to  the  last  interest  does  not  flag.  He  shows  incidentally  how 
small  an  amount  of  courage  and  romance  there  was  in  the  pirates  and 
highwaymen  which  writers  of  fiction  frequently  dwell  so  much  upon. 
The  book  is  sure  to  interest  boys,  and  the  illustrations  are  above  the 
average  excellence. 

Tales.  By  Heinrich  Zschokke.  [G.  P.  Putnam'1  s  Sons.) — This  is  one 
of  the  neat  little  “  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.”  The  “  Tales  ”  of  Heinrich 
Zschokke  have  for  nearly  a  century  been  accepted  on  the  continent  as 
belonging  to  standard  German  fiction,  and  as  characterized  also  by  a  very 
definite  and  original  individuality  of  their  own.  First  we  have  a  chapter 
concerning  the  author  himself,  telling  us  that  he  was  born  in  1774,  the  year 
of  the  famous  comet.  The  story  of  his  school  life  is  one  of  those  lessons 
of  patience  to  schoolmasters  which  are  conveyed  in  the  biographies  of 
those  noted  men  who,  when  at  school,  were  reputed  bad  or  stupid.  He 
had  little  relish  for  the  so-called  instruction  given  at  school,  and,  indeed, 
such  was  his  apparent  stupidity  that  the  master  sent  him  away  before  his 
term  had  expired  to  save  the  reputation  of  his  academy.  Yet  the  lad, 
with  all  his  stupidity,  was  a  most  diligent  reader,  and  it  was  afterwards 
discovered,  not  by  his  teacher,  that  he  had  carried  with  him  from  school 
a  larger  amount,  perhaps,  of  deep  and  varied  learning  than  any  of  his 
companions.  It  is  true  that  he  began  with  such  works  as  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  continued  through  all  the  voyages  and  travels  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon,  but  he  ended — strange  as  it  is — a  most  correct  and 
accomplished  classical  scholar.  At  the  time  that  his  school-books  were 
dreadful  annoyances,  he  was  drinking  from  the  richest  springs  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  his  own  and  foreign  tongues.  There  was  another  reason  why 
Zschokke  did  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  others  with  his  regular  studies — 
he  had  already  begun  to  think,  and  his  mind  and  heart  and  soul  were 
absorbed  in  pondering  the  great  questions  of  this  mysterious  existence  of 
ours.  The  stories  selected  are  the  following  : — “  Adventures  of  a  New 
Year’s  Eve,”  “The  Broken  Pitcher,”  “Jonathan  Frock,”  “  Walpurgis 
Night.” 

Martyrs  to  Freedom;  or,  Struggles  for  National  Liberty.  By  the  Rev. 
Philip  Barnes.  {John  Hogg.) — The  author’s  object  has  not  been  merely 
to  sketch  the  career  of  his  twelve  champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  but 
to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  both  young  and  old  readers  a  love  of  liberty 
and  sympathy  with  its  defenders.  The  “champions”  are  of  different 
nationalities.  Thus  we  have  Sir  William  Wallace,  Sir  Plarry  Yano, 
Llewellyn  and  David,  Robert  Emmet,  Admiral  Coligny,  AVilliam  the 
Silent,  Andreas  Ilofer,  Rhigas,  Toussaint  l’Ouverture,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Brown  the  hero  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Tupac  Amarn.  Their 
struggles  would  reach  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day  if  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forests.  By  Aseott  R.  Hope.  {John  Hogg.) — Mr. 
Ascott  R.  Hope  is  the  schoolboy’s  favourite,  and  the  fact  that  his  name 
is  resplendent  in  gold  on  the  cover  of  the  book  wrill  ensure  its  popularity. 
The  volume  is  a  web  of  stories,  legends,  adventures,  descriptions,  and  the 
lilce,  told  in  the  writer’s  best  style.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Robin 
Ilood ;  and  the  German  forests  with  their  thrilling  legends,  the  back- 
woods  with  the  atrocities  of  red  and  the  adventures  of  white  men,  tropical 


forests,  and  the  swamps  and  woods  of  South  America,  all  receive  due 
attention. 

II  c  Four  Children.  By  M.  A.  Huger.  {John  Hogg .) — The  four  children 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  here  recorded  are  now  growing  grey-headed, 
and  this  little  book  is  a  memory  of  the  days  now  distant.  The  children 
form  the  ambitious  idea  of  starting  a  literary  and  scientific  society.  How 
they  succeeded,  and  what  pleasure  they  derived,  we  leave  to  our  young 
friends  to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  idea  of  the  tale  is  excellent. 

Noel  and  Geoff.  By  Frances  Armstrong.  {John  Hogg.) — This  is  another 
story  for  children,  giving  an  account  of  the  home -life  of  two  little  boys, 
extending  over  three  Christmas  days. 

Songs  and  Poems  for  Children.  By  Carrie  Davenport.  {John  JLogg.) — 
There  are  about  200  songs  and  poems  in  this  book,  and  60  illustrations. 
Baby  rhymes  arc  included  in  company  with  pieces  in  various  degrees  of 
simplicity  and  seriousness.  Variety  is  given  by  the  introduction  of  lyrics 
less  familiarly  known  than  those  which  have  traditional  value  and 
attraction. 

The  Canning  Woman's  Grandson.  By  Charlotte  M.  Youngc.  {National 
Society's  Depository.) — This  interesting  book,  written  in  a  most  quaint 
and  ingenious  style,  depicts  very  vividly  the  reforms,  both  religious  and 
social,  which  were  effected  by  the  Misses  More  in  the  almost  barbarous 
district  of  Cheddar  a  century  ago.  Rob  Lake  is  the  hero,  a  good- 
hearted  country  lad,  and  Kitty  Cole  the  heroine  ;  together  they  endeavour 
to  further  the  principles  imparted  to  them  by  the  Misses  More.  The  story 
narrates  the  difficulties  they  meet  with,  and  the  dangers  they  undergo  in 
the  performance  of  what  they  considered  to  be  right.  A  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  introduced  is  the  “cunning  woman,”  Rob’s  grandmother,  who 
deals  in  the  black  art.  She  gets  herself  mixed  up  in  a  plot  hatched  by 
George  Greystone,  for  which  she  suffers  afterwards.  As  it  should  be  in 
a  book  written  to  enforce  moral  principles  in  the  young  mind,  good 
triumphs,  in  the  end,  over  evil. 

The  Blue  Dragon.  By  Frances  Mary  Peard.  {National  Society's  Deposi¬ 
tory.) — “  The  Blue  Dragon  ”  is  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Chester,  where  the 
action  of  the  story  is  laid,  in  the  discontented,  turbulent  times  that  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Much  of  the  story 
is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  “  Miracle  ”  plays  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  the  interest  which  they  excited  among  all  classes,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  appearance  of  Chester  city  during  the  visit  of  the 
terrible  pestilence  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  story  books  published  by  the  National  Society,  combining,  as  it  does, 
much  instructive  matter  with  that  which  is  interesting. 

Chris  Derrick.  { National  Society's  Depository.) — Chris’s  father  at  last 
satisfies  his  son’s  ambition  to  go  to  sea,  by  taking  him  as  ship’s-boy  on 
his  own  schooner  “  The  Mouse  ”  on  a  voyage  to  the  French  coast.  There 
were  rumours  of  war  with  France  at  the  time,  and  privateering  and 
mutiny  were  rife.  The  stirring  adventures  our  hero  meets  with  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  subduing  his  inborn  longing  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  Pair  of  Cousins.  By  M.  Bramston.  {National  Society's  Depository .) — 
This  sentimental  story  tells  the  fortunes  of  the  country-bred  cousin, 
Flower  Callaway,  and  of  the  town-bred  Avis  Goldenlea.  Flower  has 
very  pretentious  manners,  Avis  has  much  common-sense.  The  two  most 
interesting  characters  of  the  story,  however,  are  Jack  Mascarene  and  his 
sister  Nellie,  the  orphan  children  of  an  artist.  Nellie,  in  attempting  to 
save  her  friend  Flower  from  drowning,  loses  her  own  life.  This  event 
docs  much  to  cure  Flower  of  her  conceit ;  she  becomes  more  thoughtful, 
and  so  far  loses  her  stuck-up  manners  as  to  consent  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  merry  farmer’s  son.  It  turns  out  a  happy  marriage,  as  does  that  of 
Jack  Mascarene  with  Avis  Goldenlea. 

Fair-meadows  Farm.  By  Mary  H.  Dcbcnham.  {National  Society's 
Depository.) — According  to  an  old  family  tradition  the  luck  of  Fair- 
meadows  depended  on  the  hospitality  of  its  occupiers  towards  strangers. 
The  story  is  laid  in  the  stirring  times  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  The 
family  at  Fairmcadows  shelter  a  rebel  fugitive,  and  for  this  offence 
trouble  comes  on  the  home.  But  all  turns  out  well,  as  the  fugitive  has 
influential  friends  by  whose  mediation  peace  and  tranquility  is  restored 
to  the  farm. 

Cast  Ashore.  By  Esm'e  Stuart.  {National  Society's  Depository). — A 
vessel  is  wrecked  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  and  Mona  is  washed  ashore. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  estranged  son  of  Sir  Jasper  Anstley,  sent  home 
by  her  father  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  her  would  effect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Mona  is  taken  care  of  by  some  cottagers,  but  the  smugglers  of  the 
neighbourhood  find  out  her  relationship,  and  carry  her  off  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  rewai'd.  She  is  rescued  by  two  sailor  lads  and  handed  over 
to  the  baronet,  who  is  only  too  glad  to  receive  his  long-lost  son  once 
again. 

In  Charge.  By  Mary  E.  Palgravc.  {National  Society's  Depository .) — 
The  characters  in  this  tale  are  well  drawn,  and  are  full  of  life  and  vivid¬ 
ness  ;  nowhere  does  the  narrative  lack  interest.  It  relates  the  filial  love 
and  devotion  of  the  heroine,  Felicity  Hardiston,  the  daughter  of  a  signal¬ 
man  on  the  South  Coast,  whose  special  duty  is  to  watch  for  smugglers ; 
and  also  the  constancy  of  her  lover,  who  belongs  to  a  band  of  smugglers. 
Through  love  of  Felicity  he  breaks  with  his  companions,  gains  their  mis¬ 
trust,  and  meets  with  death  at  their  hands. 

Banning  and  Blessing.  {National  Society's  Depository.')  —This  story  tells 
how  a  young  girl,  the  real  heiress  to  a  baronet,  gains  her  rightful  in¬ 
heritance,  despite  the  endeavours  to  deprive  her,  of  a  black  w  itch  who 
had  cursed  the  old  baronet.  The  tale  is  written  in  a  n'ce,  bright  style, 
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and  the  plot  is  well  sustained.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  whole 
production  is  creditable. 

Dolly's  Adventures.  By  Yvonne.  ( John  Hogy.) — This  bright -covered 
little  volume  recounts  the  advontures  of  little  Dolly  during  some  “  Happy 
Days  at  Cranberry.”  These  adventures  arc  certainly  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
citing  than  these  provided  in  the  too  popular  “sensational”  novels,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  healthy  for  that,  and  their  very  homeliness  renders 
them  of  greater  interest  to  the  girls  of  Dolly’s  own  age  into  whoso  hands 
the  book  may  fall. 

Miss  Brown's  Basket.  By  Mrs.  II.  Charles.  (Nisbet  Co.) — Miss 
Brown  is  a  kind-hearted,  unselfish  old  lady,  who  gives  a  tenth  of  her 
small  income  to  the  poor,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  missionary 
societies  of  India.  Filling  her  basket  with  brush-bags,  kettle-holders, 
pen-wipers,  &e.,  she  sends  it  round  the  little  town  of  Crutched  Friars, 
and  devotes  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  articles  to  Indian  mission 
work. 

One  Little  Vein  of  Dross.  By  Rath  Lamb.  ( Nisbet  Co.) — Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ  goes  to  a  ball,  and  on  her  return  falls  seriously  ill.  Her  diamonds 
— the  family  heirloom  which  she  had  worn  at  the  ball — are  missed,  but 
she  is  too  ill  to  be  told  of  the  loss.  Her  husband  searches  everywhere 
and  employs  all  means  to  find  the  lost  diamonds,  but  in  vain.  The 
mystery  is  not  cleared  up  until  Mrs.  Beauchamp  recovers  and  tells  that 
she  placed  them  in  her  satin  shoes  for  safety. 

Number  Three ,  Winifred  Dlacc.  By  Agnes  Gibcrne.  ( Nisbet  $  Co.)— 
We  are  not  favourably  impressed  with  this  production.  It  is  as  im¬ 
probable  a  tale  as  we  have  met  with  for  some  considerable  time.  The 
career  of  Rhona,  the  heroine,  attracted  our  attention  ;  but  this  attractive¬ 
ness  in  her  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  three  unattractive  old 
maids  and  the  mysterious  Colonel. 

Mr.  Orde's  Grandchildren.  By  C.  S.  Lowndes.  ( Nisbet  §  Co.) — Mr. 
Ordo  has  two  sets  of  grandchildren — one  he  hates,  the  other  he  cherishes. 
The  father  of  the  former  had  “gone  into  business,”  and  for  this  crime 
Mr.  Orde  ignores  his  daughter  and  her  children  for  sixteen  years.  But 
his  haughty  spirit  is  broken  by  a  death  and  a  supposed  drowning,  and 
the  offending  mother  is  reinstated  in  her  father’s  affections.  The  book 
is  woll  illustrated,  and  will,  we  think,  be  a  favourite. 

New  Publications  of  Cassell  &  Co. 

Little  Folks,  a  Magazine  for  the  Young ;  Bo-Peep,  a  Treasury  for  the 
Little  Ones ;  Wandering  Ways  and  Dumb  Friends,  by  Maggie  Browne; 
Tittle-Tattle  Tales,  by  Julia  Goddard ;  Scrambles  and  Scrapes ,  by  Hugh 
Raker. — All  these  books  for  the  little  ones  are  bright  and  gay  outside, 
befitting  the  sunny  and  cheerful  arrangement  of  subjects  and  illustra¬ 
tions  to  be  found  within.  “  Little  Folks  ”  Christmas  Number  contains 
432  pages  of  letterpress,  with  pictures  on  nearly  every  page,  together 
with  two  full-page  plates  printed  in  colours,  and  four  tinted  plates. 
The  serial  stories  are  “  Uncle  Silvio’s  Secret,”  by  II.  Attcridge,  and 
“Freda’s  Conquest,”  by  Frederick  Macdonald.  “Fanciful  Rhymes,” 
with  suitable  pictures,  chats  about  animals,  puzzles  of  various  kinds,  and 
a  variety  of  other  entertainments  of  similar  kind.  “  Bo-Peep”  has  some 
simple  original  stories  and  verses,  with  illustrations  on  nearly  every  page. 
Maggie  Browne’s  books  have  a  simple  nursery  story  on  one  page,  and  an 
illustration  opposite  to  it.  The  dumb  friends  include  cats,  dogs,  fowls, 
birds  and  all  possible  four-footed  pets.  “  Tittle-Tattle  Tales  ”  arc  similarly 
arranged,  and  consist  of  about  forty  short  tales  about  children  and  home 
subjects,  alternate  pages  being  devoted  to  full -page  illustrations. 
“  Scrambles  and  Scrapes  ”  has  more  of  exciting  incidents,  of  eagles, 
tigers,  bears,  red  men,  &c.,  the  lost  on  land  and  sea,  terrible  scrapes  and 
hairbi-eadth  ’scapes. 

The  Prairie.  By  Fennimore  Cooper.— Cassell’s  Red  Library  now  con¬ 
tains  fifty-two  volumes  of  the  best  novels  in  the  language,  published 
at  Is.  each  in  stiff  cover,  or  2s.  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth.  The 
latest  additions,  besides  “The  Prairie,’’  are  “  Dombey  and  Son,” 
“  Night  and  Morning,”  and  “  Kenilworth.” 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae  :  a  Winter's  Tale.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
— This  is  one  of  the  five-shilling  series,  and  is  by  the  author  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  stories,  “  Treasure  Island,”  “  Kidnapped,”  &c.  This  well- written  and 
dramatic  historical  tale  begins  with  the  landing  of  Prince  Charlie,  in 
the  memorable  year  1745.  The  chief  personages  are  the  old  lord, 
“his  mind  well  nourished  with  study,  and  reputed  in  the  country  to 
be  more  cunning  than  he  seemed  ;  ”  the  Master  of  Ballantrae,  who 
“  took  from  his  father  the  love  of  serious  reading,  some  of  his  tact, 
perhaps,  as  well,  but  that  which  was  policy  in  the  father  became  black 
dissimulation  in  the  son;”  Mr.  Henry,  “who  was  neither  very  bad 
nor  very  able,  but  an  honest,  solid  sort  of  lad;  ”  and  Miss  Alison 
Graeme,  “a  near  kinswoman,  an  orphan,  and  heir  to  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  loudly  called  for  by  my  lord’s  necessities.” 

Cassell’s  History  of  England.  The  Jubilee  Edition,  Vol.  111. — The 
third  volume  of  the  revised  popular  History  of  England  carries  the  history 
from  the  Great  Rebellion  to  the  Fall  of  Marlborough.  The  frontispiece 
illustrates  the  famous  scene  of  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  at  the  head  is  a  good  representation  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Full- 
page  illustrations  are  given  of  tragic  or  important  situations,  such  as 
Charles  at  Naseby,  the  Last  Charge  of  Dundee,  the  Assassination  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe.  This  edition  was  designed  in  ’87,  and  is  splendidly 
executed  in  every  respect. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. — The  yearly  volume  of  this  Journal  con¬ 
tains  more  interesting  reading  of  various  kinds  for  the  price  (7s.  Gd.)  than 


any  other  book  of  the  season.  It  is  an  immense  volume  of  124S  pages, 
and  some  hundreds  of  illustrations.  It  contains  five  complete  serial 
stories,  viz.  : — “  St.  Cuthbert’s  Tower,”  by  Florence  Warden,  author  of 
“The  House  on  the  Marsh,”  &c.  Illustrated  (published  separately  at 
31s.  Gd.).  “Fettered  for  Life,”  by  Frank  Barrett,  author  of  “  Lady 
Biddy  Fane,”  &c.  Illustrated.  “  No.  19,  State  Street  ”  (a  Tale  of  New 
York),  by  David  Grahame  Adoc.  “  Another’s  Crime  ”  (from  the  Diary 
of  Inspector  Byrnes),  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Illustrated.  “  A  Diamond 
Button:  Who  was  It?”  by  Barclay  North.  Illustrated.  To  these 
are  added  about  one  hundred  short  stories,  many  hundreds  of  interesting- 
papers,  and  a  large  and  varied  store  of  entertainment  and  general 
information. 

(1)  Red  Feather  :  a  Tale  of  the  American  Frontier.  (2)  The  Boy 
Hunters  of  Kentucky.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  With  original  illustrations  by 
J.  Fennemore. — These  are  additions  to  the  series  of  one-and-sixpenny 
books.  They  are  both  easy  and  pleasant  stories  of  Indian  adventure. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Boy  Pioneer,”  “  Log  Cabin,” 
and  other  popular  story  books  of  the  Deerfoot  Series.  The  shorter 
stories  before  us  are  in  the  author’s  best  stylo. 

Polly:  a  New-Fashioned  Girl.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  With  eight  original 
illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards. — This  is  one  of  the  tliree-and-sixpenny 
series.  L.  T.  Meado  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  freshest 
writers  of  tales  for  g-irls.  Her  “World  of  Girls”  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  “The  Palace  Beautiful”  has  also  already  been 
reprinted. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  November  30fh,  1889. 

Abendroth  (R.)  :  Das  Problem  der  Materia,  14m. 

Adams's  (W.  D.)  Rambles  in  Bookland,  12mo,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 

/Eschines  against  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Crown,  edited  by  R.  B.  Richardson,  cr.  8vo, 
5s.  cl. 

yEschylus,  Supplices  of,  a  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Ac.,  by  T.  G. 
Tucker,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

yEschylus,  The  Agamemnon  of,  with  Introduction,  Ac.,  by  A.  Verrall,  8vo 
12s.  cl. 

Amiel  (E.) :  Erasme,  3fr.  50. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  from  800  to  1001  A.D.,  edited  by  J.  F.  Davis,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Aveling’s  (E.)  Mechanics  and  Experimental  Science,  5s.  cl. 

Baker's  (W.  G.)  The  British  Empire,  Part  1,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Batch’s  (W.  B.)  Ready  Reference,  the  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 
Bradley’s  (E.  T.)  Life  of  the  Ladv  Arabella  Stuart,  2  vols.,  24s; 

Bunyan’s  (J.)  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  or  Country  Rhymes  for  Children, 
12mo,  5s.  leather  or  parchment. 

Bury  (H.  B.  de)  :  Jeanne  d’Arc,  7fr.  50. 

Bury’s  (J.  B.)  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  2  vols.  8vo,  32s.  cl. 

Carus’s  (Dr.  P.  Fundamental  Problems,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

Chabot  (J.  D.) :  Etude  Ilistorique  dela  Cavalerie  Allemande  pendant  la  Guerre 
de  1870-1,  Part  2,  3fr. 

Cliarveriat  (F.)  :  A  travers  la  Kabvlie,  3fr.  50. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Translation, 
by  S.  Moses,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Clelia’s  God  in  Shakespeare,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Cooley  (T.  M.),  Hitchcock  (II.),  and  others’  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
Stales,  8vo,  9s.  cl. 

Corday  (Charlotte),  by  R.  K.  van  Alstine,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Daudet  (A.)  :  La  Lutte  pour  la  Vie,  4fr. 

Deane’s  (Rev.  W..J.)  Joshua,  his  Life  and  Times,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Dryden :  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  edited  by  T.  Arnold,  3s.  Gd. 

Elze’s  (K.)  William  Shakespeare,  a  Literary  Biography,  5s.  cl. 

Erdmann’s  (J.  E.)  A  History  of  Philosophy,  Vols.  1  and  2,  15s.  each;  Vol.  3, 
12s.  cl. 

Examples  of  Lathes,  Apparatus,  Ac.,  by  Author  of  “  Lathes  and  Turning,”  8vo 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Exell’s  (Rev.  J.  S.)  The  Biblical  Illustrator:  St.  Luke,  Vol.  3,  8vo,  7s.  Gd.cl. 
Fernando’s  (II.  M.)  Science  Biology  Papers,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Fisher’s  (H.)  The  Candidate,  in  Music,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Gay’s  Fables,  2s.  cl.  (Chandos  Classics.) 

Giberne’s  (A.)  The  Ocean  of  Air,  Meteorology  for  Beginners,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 
Godet  (P.)  :  Ilistoire  Litteraire  de  la  Suisse  Frangaise,  8fr. 

Hallward’s  (R.  F.)  Flowers  of  Paradise,  Music,  Verse,  Design,  and  Illustration, 
4 to,  Cs.  bds. 

Haultain  (W.  N.)  and  Ferguson's  (J.  H.)  Handbook  of  Obstetric  Nursing, 
cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Henderson’s  (VV.  J.)  The  Story  of  Music,  cr.  8vo,  Gs.  cl. 

Hoehler  (W.)  :  Scholia  Juvenaliana  Inedita,  lm- 

Howatt’s  (J.  R.)  Children’s  Angel,  a  Year’s  Sermons  and  Parables  for  the 
Young,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Inge’s  (W.  P.)  Selections  from  Valerius  Maximus,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Jespersen  (O.)  :  The  Articulations  of  Speech  Sounds,  2m.  80. 

Josephus,  Works  of,  Whiston’s  Translation,  revised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto 
3  vols.  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  each,  cl. 

Kitto’s  (J.  F.)  The  New  Biblical  Dictionary,  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Knight’s  (A.  E.)  Bible  Plants  and  Animals,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Knight’s  (C.)  Popular  History  of  England,  9  vols.  G3s.  cl. 

Lane’s  (C.  A.)  Descriptive  Lantern  Lectures  on  English  Church  History,  cr.  8vo 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Low’s  (W.  H.)  History  of  English  Literature,  1660-1714,  3s.  6d. 

Macalistei’s  (A.)  A  Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  36s.  cl. 

Macfai  lane’s  (A.)  Elementary  Mathematical  Tables,  3s.  cl, 
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Marlow’s  Jew  of  Malta,  lirsg.  v.  A.  Wagner,  2m. 

Masclef  (A.) :  Atlas  des  Plantes  de  France,  Part  1,  Ifr.  25. 

Maycock’s  (W.  P.)  Practical  Electrical  Notes,  &c.,  for  Use  of  Engineering 
Students,  32mo,  2s.  cl. 

Mivart’s  (St.  G.)  The  Origin  of  Human  Reason,  8vo,  10s.  Gil.  cl. 

Moss’s  (F.  J.)  Through  Atolls  and  Islands  in  the  Great  South  Sea,  cr.  8vo, 
8s.  Gd.  cl. 

Muirhead’s  (G.)  The  Birds  of  Berwickshire,  Yol.  1,  8vo,  15s. 

Nash’s  (J.)  A  Catechism  of  English  Literature,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

North-Country  Poets,  Modern  Section,  edited  by  W.  Andrews,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 
Paris’s  (P.)  Manual  of  Ancient  Sculpture,  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Percy’s  Reliques  of  English  Poetry,  lirsg.  v.  Arnold  Srhroer,  Part  1,  8m. 
Postgate  (J.  P.) :  Gai  Valeri  Catulli  Carmina,  3s. 

Pritchard's  (C.)  Researches  in  Stellar  Parallax  by  the  Aid  of  Photography 
royal  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  swd. 

Procter’s  (W.  C.)  Glimpses  of  Europe,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Renton’s  (A.  W.)  People’s  Dictionary  of  English  Law,  5s. 

Rudolph’s  (late  Crown  Prince)  Notes  on  Sport  and  Ornithology,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 
Sanday’s  (W.)  Appendices  to  the  Greek  Testament,  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

Sargent’s  (J.  Y.)  Exemplaria  Grieca,  Selections  from  Passages  for  Translation 
into  Greek,  12mo,  3s.  cl. 

Saunders’s  (H.)  Illustrated  Manual  of  British  Birds,  8vo,  21s. 

Seymour’s  (C.  D.)  The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  Gs. 

Smith’s  (II.)  A  Century  of  American  Literature,  cr.  8vo,  9s. 

Sophocles’  Antigone,  translated  by  Allcrofr,  l2mo,  2s.  cl. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  16G0-1714,  2s.  swd. 

Swinburne’s  (A.  C.)  Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  cl. 

Taylor’s  (II.)  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 
Thomas’s  (D.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Timmins’s  A  History  of  Warwickshire,  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Tumlirz’s  (Dr.)  Potential  and  its  Application  to  the  Explanation  of  Electrical 
Phenomena,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Walpole  (Horace),  Letters  of,  edited  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  2  vols.  8vo,  32s.  cl. 
Waverley  (The)  Proverbial  Birthday  Book,  a  Collection  of  Proverbs,  Arc.,  from 
the  Waverley  Novels,  18mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Winslow’s  (R.)  The  Law  of  Artistic  Copyright,  8vo,  10s.  cl. 


CORRESPOHDENCIL 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sill, — As  it  is  evident  that  our  Government  will,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  be  called  upon  to  legislate  for  comptdsory  physical 
training  in  our  elementary  schools,  will  yon  kindly  permit  me, 
in  consideration  of  the  real  welfare  of  our  children,  to  warn 
educationalists,  and  all  possessing  any  influence  in  the  matter, 
against  hastily  sanctioning  or  accepting  any  system  or  code 
which  does  not  court  the  strictest  investigation,  and  which  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  test  of,  at  least,  several  years  ? 

Our  military  code  of  gymnastics  has  never,  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  been  countenanced  or 
recognised  by  teachers  outside  military  circles,  lacking,  as  it  does, 
the  primary  elements  absolutely  necessary  in  the  training  of 
young  children  and  adults.  That  the  civilians  (private  teachers) 
were  correct  in  their  judgment,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  military  authorities  are  at  last  introducing  (un¬ 
fortunately  without  due  acknowledgment)  the  very  forms  of 
exercise  which  from  the  outset  have  obtained  amongst  civilians  ; 
consequently  it  is  obvious  that, as  regards  educational  gymnastics, 
they  have  certainly  nothing  to  learn  from  military  teachers, 
whose  experience,  moreover,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  building 
up,  and  training,  of  one  particular  class  of  material. 

It  must  also  lie  patent  that  teachers  or  advocates,  possessing 
practical  knowledge  of  only  one  code  or  system,  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  offer  more  reliable  evidence  than  those  teachers  who, 
being  officially  connected  with  large  societies,  or  under  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  invariably  compelled  to  act  as  the  mouthpieces  of 
either  their  superiors  or  some  titled  individual,  who,  whilst 
honestly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  physical  training,  seldom 
possess,  sufficient  practical  knowledge  to  discern  betwixt  that 
which  is  real  and  solid  and  that  which  is  merely  a  spurious 
imitation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  by  all  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  support  any  Bill  which  may  ultimately  come  before 
Parliament,  and  that  the  evidence  of  our  private  teachers,  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  been  free  to  carefully  investigate  and  study  the 
two  original  systems  of  body-training,  deducting  and  blending 
according  to  individual  ideas,  should  at  least  receive  due  con¬ 
sideration. 

After  careful  inquiries,  I  find  that  amongst  our  most  success¬ 
ful  teachers,  some  with  an  experience  of  over  twenty  years,  who 
have  gone  into  the  merits  of  the  various  codes,  Ac.,  now  before 
the  British  public,  there  is  a  distinct  leaning  toivards  Ling’s 
Swedish  system,  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  which,  I  am 
informed,  have  been  most  carefully  thought  out  as  to  their 
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physiological  results,  and  are  capable  of  the  most  complete 
explanation. 

The  splendid  resnlts  which  have  been  obtained  in  our  London 
Board  Schools  since  the  introduction  of  Ling’s  system  are  beyond 
all  praise,  whilst  its  more  recent  adoption  at  Newnham,  and 
almost  all  our  principal  Training  Colleges  and  High  Schools, 
speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  its  complete  adoption  in  any  country 
where  the  importance  and  real  Aralue  of  rational  gymnastics  is 
duly  recognised.  Yours  faithfully, 

Nov.  25 tli,  1889.  ‘  Preceptor, 


A  FAIR  FIELD  AND  NO  FAVOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — On  page  21  of  the  current  Chvens  College  calendar  are 
to  be  found  these  words :  “  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  passed  in  Honours, 
and  the  Examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  (First  Class  or 
Second  Class,  First  Division),  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
Entrance  examination  in  the  prescribed  subjects.”  In  these 
Avords  the  College  for  the  first  time  gives  official  recognition  to 
the  Preceptors’  examinations. 

This  recognition  is  due  to  a  memorial  lately  presented  by  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Schoolmasters,  which  set  forth  in  some 
detail — 

(1)  That  the  Preceptors’  examinations  were  already  recognized 
by  the  various  legal  and  medical  authorities, and  by  the  associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

(2)  That  the  body  of  Examiners  was  one  of  great  educational 
eminence. 

(3)  That  the  absence  of  set  books  in  foreign  languages,  and 
also  to  a  large  extent  in  Latin,  preserved  the  schoolmaster’s  just 
freedom,  and  kept  his  work  from  being  hampered  and  cut  up. 

(5)  That,  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  Avas  informed  of  the  exact 
marks  his  pupils  obtained  in  each  subject,  the  examination 
possessed  for  him  a  degree  of  educational  usefulness  that  was 
quite  unique ;  and 

(5)  That,  the  fee  not  being  prohibitory,  a  larger  number  of  boys 
from  a  school  could  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Such  an  example  should  not  be  without  its  effect  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  numerous  committees  which  exist  at 
different  centres  for  promoting  the  local  examinations  and  re- 
warding  the  more  successful  candidates  have,  I  presume,  been 
formed  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that  examination, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  sound  education  in  our  secondary 
schools.  And  many  of  these  committees  are  liberal-minded 
enough  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  such  a  memorial  as  the  one 
above.  For  such  memorials  there  is  ample  room.  Lately,  I 
asked  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Hodgson,  what  local  committees  re¬ 
warded  Preceptoixs’ candidates  equally  Avitli  other  local  candidates. 
I  feel  persuaded  there  are  some,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  of  a 
single  one. 

I  Avrite  in  the  interests,  not  of  the  Preceptors’  examinations, 
but  of  good  education.  Given  earnest  men  at  the  helm  of  the 
three  Locals,  given  also  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  you  cannot 
increase  the  usefulness  or  extend  the  influence  of  any  one  of  them 
without  inciting  the  other  two  to  fresh  efforts.  A  Preceptors’ 
mark-sheet,  full  of  results,  Avas  lately  shown  to  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate ;  the  usefulness  of  such  a  document 
in  the  teacher’s  hands  was  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  was  asked 
— could  not  Cambridge  give  something  of  the  same  kind?  His 
answer  was,  they  could  not  put  themselves  to  such  trouble.  But 
if,  instead  of  examining  half  as  many  candidates  again  as 
Cambridge,  the  Preceptors  Avere  to  examine  twice  as  many,  such 
a  non  possumus  would  soon  be  dropped,  and  a  good  examination 
turned  into  a  better.  J.  S.  Tiiornton. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  Nov.  14 th,  1889. — Sir  J.  Cockle,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Dr.  AY.  Hoover,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  and  C.  II.  Thompson,  B.A., 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  Avere  elected 
members,  and  Major  D.  D.  T.  O’Callaghan,  R.A.,  AVoolwich,  were 
admitted  into  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  on  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
session : — J.  J.AValker,  F.R.S.,  President ;  Sir  James  Cockle,  Knt.,  F.R.S. , 
E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A.,  A.  G.  Greenhill,  F.R.S. ,  ATice-Presidents ;  A.  B. 
Kempe,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer ;  M.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  R.  Tucker,  M.A., 
Secretaries.  Other  Members  of  the  Council : — A.  B.  Basset,  F.R.S., 
Professor  AY.  Burnside,  M.A.,  Professor  Cayley,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  J.  AV.  L. 
Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  J.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Joseph  Larmor,  D.Sc., 
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C.  Leudesdorf,  M.A.,  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  It. A.,  Samuel  Roberts, 
F.R.S. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  —  “  Isoscelian  Hexagrams,”  R. 
Tucker,  M.A. ;  “On  Euler’s  <p -function,”  H.  F.  Baker,  B.A.  (com¬ 
municated  by  M.  Jenkins,  M. A.),  and  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  R.A.  ; 
“  On  the  Extension  and  Flexure  of  a  thin  Elastic  Plane  Plate,”  A.  B. 
Basset,  F.R.S. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10296.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.)— Prove  that  (1)  the  number  of 
ways  (N)  in  which  n  things  can  bo  distributed  among  x  +  r  persons,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  particular  set  of  r  persons  must  each  receive  some¬ 
thing,  is  N  =  Arxn  ;  and  hence  (2)  the  number  of  ways  in  which  n  things 
can  bo  distributed  to  r  persons,  each  receiving  something,  is  N  =  A'  0'!. 
[If  n  <  r,  N  =  0  ;  if  n  =  r,  N  =  n  !] 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.  ;  F.  R.  J.  Hervey;  and  others. 

For  brevity,  call  a  person  who  must  receive  something  a  restricted 
person,  and  let  (r,  x)  be  the  number  of  ways  of  distributing  n  things  (all 
different)  among  r  restricted  and  x  unrestricted  persons;  then,  if  r  =  0, 
clearly,  we  have  (0,  x )  —  xn .  . (1). 

To  find  (r,  x),  consider  the  effect  of  taking  the  restriction  off  a  particular 
pei'son  A.  Before  removing  the  restriction  there  are  r  restricted  and  x 
unsti’icted  persons,  therefore  (r,  x)  distributions.  Afterwards  there  are 
(r— 1)  restricted  and  (x  +  1)  unrestricted,  therefore  (r—  l,x+l)  distri¬ 
butions.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9139  &  9190.  (J-  Brill,  M.A.) — 9139.  A  set  of  m  points  is  taken 
on  a  parabola,  having  the  point  P  for  their  centroid,  and  a  second  set 
containing  n  points  is  also  taken,  having  the  point  Q,  for  their  centroid. 
Prove  that  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  through  P  and 
Q  meet  at  the  centroid  of  the  mn  points  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  at 
the  in  points  with  those  at  the  n  points. 

9190.  Three  sets  of  points  are  taken  on  a  parabola,  the  first  containing 
l  points,  the  second  in  points,  and  the  third  n  points.  P  is  the  centroid  of 
the  l  points,  Q  that  of  the  m  points,  and  R  that  of  the  n  points,  and  O  is 
the  centre  of  the  circumscribing  circle  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  tan¬ 
gents  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  through  P,  Q,  R.  Prove  that  O 
is  the  centroid  of  the  centres  of  the  circumscribing  circles  of  the  him  tri¬ 
angles  that  can  be  formed  by  taking  a  tangent  at  one  of  the  l  points  for 
one  side,  a  tangent  at  one  of  the  in  points  for  a  second  side,  and  a  tangent 
at  one  of  the  n  points  for  a  third  side. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute, 

Though  both  problems  are 
easily  verified  directly  we 
prefer  to  give  a  geometrical 
demonstration  based  on  ele¬ 
mentary  properties  of  the 
parabola. 

9139.  In  the  first  diagram 
M,  and  M2  are  two  points  of 
the  set  of  m  points,  and  B  is 
the  pole  of  M,M2.  Now  the 
parallelogram  BA,GA2  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  tangents  BM, 
and  BMo,  the  free  vertex  G  of 
which  is  any  point  of  M,M2, 
determines  a  third  tangent 
A,A2  of  the  parabola,  and  its 
point  of  contact  C  lies  on  the 
diameter  of  G.  For,  as 

BA,  ;  AjM,  =  M.2Ao  :  A2B, 


the  line  A,  A2  touches  the  parabola ; 
this  curve,  being  the  envelope  of  the 
join  of  corresponding  points  of  two 
similar  divisions  and  the  join  of  the 
point  of  contact  C  with  G,  is  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  parabola,  as  we  have 
A,C  :  CA2  =  MjA,  :  A,B 

=  M,G  :  GMo  =  D,G  :  GD2. 

Let  N,  be  a  point  of  the  set  of  n 
points,  and  M/,  C',  M/  the  points 
where  the  tangent  in  N,  is  met  by 
the  tangent  in  M„  C,  M2.  Then 
M,G  :  GMo  =  M/C'*:  O'M/ 
proves  that  C'  will  be  the  centroid  of 
the  masses  and  p.2  placed  in  M/  and 
M/  when  G  is  the  centroid  of  those 
masses  placed  in  M,  and  M2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10015.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — If  B  be  the  triangle  formed  by  perpen¬ 
diculars  to  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle  A  at  their  intersections  with  any 
transversal  T,  prove  that  (1)  the  circumcircles  (X,  Y)  of  A,  B  are  ortho¬ 
gonal  ;  (2)  the  distance  between  their  orthocentres  is  bisected  by  T  ;  (3)  to 
a  given  orthogonal  circle  Y  correspond  two  transversals  T,  S,  each  of 
which,  if  the  centre  (P)  of  Y  describe  a  circle  of  radius  7c  about  that  of  X, 
envelopes  a  three-cusped  hypoeycloid  the  locus  of  whose  centre,  when  k 
varies,  is  the  straight  line  which  bisects  at  right  angles  the  distance 
between  tho  circumcentre  and  orthocentre  of  A  ;  (4)  if  P  describe  any 
curve,  the  intersection  of  S,  T  describes  an  orthogonal  projection  of  a 
similar  curve. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 


If  circles  X,  Y  (centres  O,  P)  intersect  at  s,  t,  inscribed  figures  A,  B  in 
perspective  at  t  are  similar ;  the  same  rotation,  with  expansion  or  con¬ 
traction,  about  s  which  turns  X  into  Y,  turning  A  into  B.  Conversely, 
in  the  case  in  question,  if  A,  T,  and  hence  B,  are  given,  and  if  the. line 
joining  any  pair  of  corresponding  vertices  v,  w  of  A,  B  meet  X  again  at 
t,  the  orthogonal  circle  through  t,  w  passes  through  the  remaining  vertices 
of  B,  [The  rest  Volume.] 


10323.  (A.  W.  Panton,  M.A.) — If  the  general  equation  of  a  circular 
cubic  be  (x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a)  ( <r 2  +  if)  +  ax2  4-  2  hxy  +  by 2  +  2 <jx  +  2fy  +  c=0, 
prove  that  (1)  the  coordinates  of  the  double  focus  are 

\  (b—  a)  cos a  —  h  sin  a,  £  ( a-b )  sin  a—h  cos  a  ; 

and  (2)  if  the  double  focus  of  a  nodal  circular  cubic  be  situated  on  the 
curve,  the  tangents  at  the  node  are  rectangular. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom,  M.A. 

1.  The  real  asymptote  is  parallel  to  x  cos  a  +  y  sin  «  =  0,  and  is  found 
to  be  L  =  x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a  +  a  sin2  a—  2h  sin  a  cos  a  +  b  cos2  a  =  0  ; 
thus  tho  equation  may  be  written 

L  {x2  +  y2—2x  [£  (5  —  a)  cos  a  -  h  sin  a] 

—  2  y  [|  («  —  b)  sin  a—h  cos  a]  }  +  k 2  M  =  0, 

whence  the  coordinates  of  the  focus  are  those  given  in  the  question. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


8943.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — The  angle  between  the  great  circles 
bisecting  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  which  is  subtended  by  the 
third  side,  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  contained  by  the  chords  of  the 
corresponding  arcs  of  the  polar  triangle. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


Let  T  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  T  (ABC) 
he  solid  angle  corresponding  to  the  given 
pherical  triangle,  and  O  any  point  of  the 
ine  TO  passing  through  the  incircle  of  the 
pherical  triangle.  Let  O a,  OS,  O c  be  per- 
icndicular  to  the  planes  TBC,  TCA,  TAB, 

,nd  on  these  lines  be  taken  O a  =  OB  =  Oy. 
rhen  /3y,  ya,  a/3  are  parallel  to  the  chords  of 
he  polar  triangle  in  question,  and  it  is 
ivident  that  these  lines  are  respectively  per- 
jendicular  to  the  planes  TAO,  TBO,  TCO. 

Vnd  as  the  angle  between  two  planes  equals 
hat  formed  by  two  perpendiculars  on  these 
Janes,  the  theorem  is  proved. 

[Mr.  Sharp’s  Solution,  not  nearly  so  elegant  ns  Professor  Schoute’s, 
vas  obtained  by  solving  the  triangle  OBC  (O  being  the  incentre)  so  as  to 
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find  BOC,  and  comparing  the  result  with  the  known  angle  between  the 
chords.  See  Todiiunter’s  Spherical  Trigonometry ,  p.  73.] 


10320.  (The  Editor.) — Show  that  the  values  of  x,  g,  z,  from  the 
equations 

a  (x-y  (x+y-z)1  =  xy*zh,  h  (x  +  y-z)1  (~x  +  y  +  z)h  =  yxizi, 
c(-x+y+z)1  (x-y  +  zf  =  zxh  yh, 


are 


_  (4!  +  c*  —  «S),  («*  +  fl.2_42)  £_  («S  +  i2_C2). 

ic  cas  ’  abK 

Solution  by  D.  J.  Griffiths  ;  G.  Morgan,  M.A. ;  and 
By  multiplication,  (x—y  +  z)*  ( x  +  y  —  z )  J  (  —  x  +  y  +  zj-  = 


(a  be) 


Dividing  the  corresponding  members  of  this  equation  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  members  of  each  of  given  equations,  and  squaring,  we  have 

„  ,  „  ,  ai/z  bzx  ,  cxy 

—  x  +  y  +  z  =  -^—,  x—y+z= — ,  x  +  y  —  z  = — 
be  ca  ah 

Adding  the  first  two  equations,  we  obtain 

2»~.f  2  +  ^b 

\bc  ca  ] 

therefore  z  =  0  or  a-y  +  b2x  =  2 abe. 

Similarly,  x  =  0  or  b2z  +  c2y  =  2 abe,  y  =  0  or  c2x  +  a2z  =  2 abe, 
whence  follows  tire  stated  result. 

10281.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Circles  are  described  to  touch  AB, 
AC,  at  A,  and  pass  through  C  and  B  respectively.  If  the  median  through 
A  meets  these  circles  again  in  H  and  L,  show  that  these  points  are  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  circumcentre  of  ABO.  Show  also  that  BL  =  CH. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  D.  T.  Grifftiis,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin;  and  others. 

If  A  +  C  =  B  +  D  =  7r,  and  a  +  c  =  b  +  d,  the 
area, 

quadrilateral  =  .V  (ac  +  bel)  sin  0  =  (abed  *, 

-  •“—(2)7  (5 -O' 


ing  coefficients,  we  get  the  stated  result. 


"VVe  have 
similarly, 


Z  BLD  =  180°-  BLA  =  BAC ; 

Z  CHD  =  BAC  ;  .-.  z  BLD  =  BOD; 


hence  a  circle  will  go  round  BOLD  ;  .•. 

similarly,  Z  OHL  =  90°  —  BAC  ; 


Z  OLH  =  OBD  =  90°—  BAC ; 
OH  -  OL. 


Also 


ZOLB  =  90°  =  OHC  and  OB  =  OC;  .-.  BL  =  CH. 


10202.  (Maurice  d’Ocagnf.) — Si  les  cordes  TQ,  PR  d’une  conique 
passent  par  les  foyers  de  cette  coniquc,  demontrer  que  la  normal©  a  la 
conique  en  P  et  ses  tangentes  en  Q  et  en  R  sont  concourantcs. 

Solution  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.  ; 

J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  and  others. 

Lot  the  tangents  at  Q,  R  meet  in  O ; 
then  z  OHR  =  OHQ, 

i.e.,  Oil  is  tho  external  bisector  of  Z  PIIR. 

Also  OR  is  external  bisector  of  z  PRH  ; 
therefore  OP  is  internal  bisector  of  Z  P. 

Therefore  OP  is  normal  at  P. 

10248.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — Tangents  TP,  TQ  meet  a  parabola  in 
P,  Q  ;  the  diameter  through  T  meets  tho  curve  in  R  ;  the  tangent  at  R 
meets  TP,  TQ  in  M,  N,  respectively;  prove  that  the  circles  TPQ,  TMN 
touch  at  the  point  T. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Morrice,  M.B. ;  R.  'Wiiafiiam,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

Through  T  draw  a  tangent  TK  to  the 
circle  TPQ  ;  therefore  Z  KTQ  =  Z  TPQ. 

Now  we  know  that  MN  is  parallel  to  PQ; 
therefore  Z  TMN  =  Z  TPQ, 

therefore  Z  KTQ  =  z  TMN, 

therefore  TK  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
TMN,  at  T  ;  therefore,  &c. 

[As  M  and  N  are  the  mid-points  of  tho 
segments  TP  and  TQ,  the  circle  TPQ  is 
obtained  by  the  multiplication  of  the  radii 
vectores  of  the  circle  TMN  by  two,  T  being 
the  origin  of  radii  vectores  ;  therefore,  &c.] 


10291.  (L.  W.  Roeinson,  B.A.) — If  R  be  radius  of  circumcircle  of 
a  triangle,  and  D,  Dj,  ib,  D;,  the  distances  of  its  centre  from  escribed  centres, 
prove  that  D2  +  dt2  +  <b2  +  i)32  =  1 2R2. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.  ;  J.  C.  Horobin,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

It  is  well  known  that  D2  =  R2— 2Rr,  and  Dp  =  R2  +  2Rr„  &c. ;  whence, 
adding  and  remembering  that  rx  +  n>  +  r3  —  r  =  4R,  wrn  get  the  result. 


10215.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.) — From  a  variable  point  O  on  the  latus 
rectum  of  a  parabola,  whose  focus  is  F,  tangents  are  drawn  to  meet  the 
curve  in  P,  Q  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  PQF  is  a 
semi-cubical  parabola. 


Solution  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  Rev.  T.  Galliers  ;  and  others. 

Take  FO  =  hx  —  a  variable  ;  then  the  equation 
to  PQ  is  ley  =  2a  (a  +  x)  ;  and  if  (a,  /8)  be  the 
coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  round 
PFQ,  we  easily  obtain  the  relations 

h3—  (A2—  idrf  | A2  +  4 a  (a—  a)}  — 8«2/3  =  0, 
p  +  (*s_  4 erf  {P  +  4«  («  -  a) }  -  8«2/3  =  0  ; 
whence  k 3  =  Sa2fi, 

ale 2  F  4  a  (a  —  a)  =  0  ; 
thus  (a  —  tf):i  =  a  S', 

is  the  locus  of  centres,  a  semi-cubical  parabola. 


10199.  .  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — If  circles  can  both  be  drawn  round  and 
in  a  quadrilateral  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  the  angle  between  the 
diagonals  6,  prove  that,  if  6  <  hir, 


+  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10376.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  cf>,  ip,  o>  are  three  algebraic  functions 
of  x,  y,  y',  y" ,  such  that  <p't  i|/,  u>'  contain  a  common  factor  6  (.r,  y,  y',  y" ,  y'"), 
show  that  the  complete  primitive  of  F  (<p,  \p,  u)  —  0,  where  F  is  any 
function-form,  may  be  found  algebraically.  [Prof.  Sylvester  remarks 
that  this  Question  is  an  extension  of  a  well-known  principle  of  Lagrange 
and  that  it  may  itself  be  indefinitely  extended  in  more  than  one  direction.] 

— 377.  (Professor  Nash,  M.A.) — If  I,  I'  are  the  inverse  Brocard- 
points  of  a  triangle  ABC — the  inverses  of  ww'  with  respect  to  the  circum¬ 
circle  [see  Quest.  9313.  not  yet  solved] — show  that  the  triangles  AH', 
BIT,  GIF  are  similar  to  ABC.  [This  gives  a  much  simpler  method 
than  that  of  Quest.  8987,  also  unsolved,  for  constructing  the  triangle 
when  the  circumcircle,  the  BROCARD-poiuts,  and  one  angle  are  given, 
and  also  a  very  simple  proof  of  Mr.  Simmons’  unsolved  Quest.  8732.] 

— 378.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — From  a  point  O  are 
drawn  straight  lines  OP,  OP'  touching  a  given  parabola  in  P,  P' ;  find  (1 ) 
the  locus  of  O  when  the  ratio  OP  :  OP'  is  given  ;  also  prove  that  (2)  this 
locus  cuts  the  directrix  at  right  angles  in  two  points  ;  (3)  if  from  either 
of  these  points  O  the  tangents  OP,  OP'  meet  the  latus  rectum  in  L,  L', 
and  LQ,  L'Q'  bo  also  tangents  in  Q,  Q'  to  tho  parabola, 

OP  ;  OP'=  LP  :  LQ  =  L'Q'  :  L'P' ; 

and  (4)  tho  focal  distance  of  any  point  on  the  locus  will  be  the  least 
possible  when  the  point  lies  on  the  tangent  at  the  vmrtex  of  the  parabola 
(being  the  point  of  contact  of  a  common  tangent  to  the  locus  and  to  the 
parabola),  and  this  minimum  distance  bears  to  the  distance  between  focus 
and  vertex  the  given  ratio  of  the  tangents. 
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10379.  (Professor  de  Longciiamfs.) — ltesoudre  los  equations 
(2.C  +  b  +  c)  (2.u  +  c  +  n)  (2x  +  a  +  b)  +  (x  +  a)  [x  +  V)  (x  +  c)  =0, 

8  (x  +  «) [x  +  b) (x  +  c)  +  (x  +  b  +  c—a)(x  +  c  +  a  —  b)(x  +  a  +  b— c)  —  0, 

8  (  r  + 1)  +  c  —  a)  (x  +  c  +  a  -  h){x  f  a  +  b  —  c) 

-t-  (x  +  of?  —  b  —  c'j  (jx  3 b  —  c  —  ??)  (x  +  3 c  —  ??  —  b )  =  0  ; 

et  trouver  la  clef  qui  permet  de  former,  en  noinbre  indefini,  les  equations 
du  meme  genre. 

— 380.  (Professor  Neurerg.) — On  donne,  dans  un  memo  plan,  deux 
triangles  ABC,  A'B'C'.  Trouver  trois  masses  a,  13,  y,  qui,  appliquees 
respeetivement  soit  cn  A,  B,  C,  soit  en  A',  B',  O',  admettent  le  meme 
centre  de  gravite. 

— 381.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopabiiyay,  B.A.) — Three  double 
tangents  PQ',  QR',  BP'  to  three  circles  PP',  QQ',  RR'  intersect  in  a  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  AB,  BC,  CA  being  reckoned  positive  in  the  directions  PQ', 
QR',  R  LJ/ ;  prove  that,  (1)  if  an  odd  number  of  the  double  tangents  be  in¬ 
verse,  one  of  the  following  relations  must  hold, 

(PQ'— AB)  ±  (QR'  —  BC)  ±  (RP'-CA)  =  0  ; 

(2)  if  one  of  these  relations  hold  for  three  double  tangents,  the  same 
relation  will  hold  for  the  other  three  double  tangents  which  pair  with  them  ; 
and  (3)  the  following  is  not  true  unless  the  triad  contains  an  odd  number 
of  inverso'common  tangents  :  “If  pairs  of  common  tangents  be  drawn  to 
three  circles,  and  if  one  triad  of  common  tangents  be  concurrent,  the  other 
triad  will  also  be  concurrent.”  (Casey’s  Sequel,  Bk.  hi.,  Sec.  ii.,  Ex.  48.) 

— 382.  (Professor  Schoute.)  —  Given  a  system  of  three  rectangular 
coordinate  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  a  point  P.  Any  plane  through  P  meets 
the  axes  in  A,  B,  C.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  point  P',  isogonally  con¬ 
jugate  to  P  with  respect  to  the  triangle  ABC,  is  a  surface  of  the  third 
order,  and  discuss  its  character  according  to  nodal  points  and  right  lines. 


tact  des  tangentes  mcnees  par  u  ct  u>'  a  toutes  les  coniques  inscrites  dans 
le  quadrilatere  ABCD. 

10392.  (Artemas  Mamin,  LL.D.) — A  coin  of  unknown  radius  is 
dropped  horizontally  into  a  circular  box,  radius  r  ;  find  the  probability 
that  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  covered  by  the  coin. 

— 393.  (Rev.  G.  Richardson.) — If  the  transversals  AD,  BE,  CF  of 
the  triangle  ABC  divide  the  opposite  sides  in  the  ratios  Z  :  1,  vi  \  1,  n  :  1, 
respectively,  prove  that  (1)  the  area  of  the  triangle  they  form  :  area  ABC 

=  (Jinn—  l)2  :  (mn  +  m  +  \)(nl  +  n  +  1)(7«?  +  Z+ 1) ; 

(2)  the  two  triangles  arc  similar  if 

(Z  +  1) (inn  +  vi  +  1 ) ,  (m  +  1) (jil  +  n  +  1) ,  (n  +  1) (Ini  +  Z +  1) 

are  in  the  duplicate  ratios  of  the  sides  of  ABC;  and  (3)  if  any  one  of  the 
transversals  is  trisected  by  the  other  two,  4 linn  =  1. 

— 394.  (Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.) — A  uniformly  thin 
hemispherical  shell,  of  radius  a  and  mass  M,  attracts  (according  to  the  law 
of  nature)  a  particle  which  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  by 
a  string  whose  length  l  is  less  than  a.  If  the  particle  be  slightly  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  string  remaining  tight,  find 
the  time  of  a  small  oscillation.  Hence  show  that,  if  a  particle  resting  on 
the  inside  of  the  hemispherical  shell  described  in  Quest.  10326  be  slightly 
displaced  from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  particle  remaining  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  surface,  then  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  approxi¬ 
mately  7  9  years. 

— 395.  (V.  Retali.) — Deux  droitos  qui  sc  coupont  en  un  point  Osous 

un  angle  de  30°,  forment  avec  les  droites  isotropes  nunees  par  O,  un 
faisceau  equianharmonique,  e’est-a-dire  tel  que  les  trois  rapports  anhar- 
moniques  fondamentaux  du  faisceau  sont  egaux.  En  conclure  uno  con¬ 
struction  simple  du  point  qui,  avec  trois  points  donnes,  dont  deux  sont 
imaginaircs  con j  agues,  forme  un  groupe  equianharmonique. 


— 383.  (Professor  Ckoeton,  E.R.S.) — If  n  persons  stand  in  a  row, 
prove  that  (1)  the  number  (N)  of  ways  in  which  m  things  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  consecutive  persons 
are  passed  over,  is 


N  =  A"  O’”  +  «A"-1  O'"  + 


(■»-!)(« -2) 

1  .  2 


A’*-20" 


— 393.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Etant  donne  un  triangle  ABC,  soit  lie 
point  de  rencontre  de  la  conjuguee  liarmouique  de  la  hauteur  AH  par 
rapport  aux  cotes  AB  et  AC,  et  de  la  parallele  menee  par  le  milieu  M  de 
BC  a  la  bissectrice,  interieure  ou  exterieure,  de  1’ angle  BAC.  Demontrer 
que,  si  la  perpendiculaire  menee  par  I  a  BC  coupe  AB  en  B'  et  AC  en  C', 
on  a  BB'=  CC'. 


(a  — 2)(m  — 3)(»  — 4)  3(),„ 

1.2.3 

and  hence  (2),  n  being  large,  if  an  event  is  found  to  occur  m  times  in  a 
period  of  n  years,  and  never  to  fail  for  two  years  running,  the  problem  of 
finding  the  probability  of  it  failing  to  occur  in  a  given  year  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  equation  in  Finite  Differences.  [»  being  large.] 

-384.  (P  rofessor  Gay.) — On  a  une  circonference  O  et  deux  points 
fixes  A,  B  sur  un  diametre.  On  mine  un  second  diametre  PQ,  et  par  les 
points  PAO,  QBO  on  fait  passer  deux  circonferences  Oj,  02.  Trouver  le 
lieu  du  centre  radical  des  circonferences  O,  Oj,  02  quand  PQ  tourne 
autour  du  point  O. 

— 385.  (Professor  Gor.) — Soit  ABCD  un  parallelogramme  quelconque, 
et  soient  A',  B',  C'les  seconds  points  de  rencontre  des  droits  DA,  DB,  DC 
avec  la  circonference  circonscrite  au  triangle  ABC.  Demontrer  que  la 
droite  A'D  est  la  moyenne  gcometrique,  en  grandeur  et  en  position,  des 
droites  A'C  et  A'B'. 

— 386.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that  all  maximum  triangles  in  a 
given  ellipse  have  equal  BROCARD-angles. 

— 387.  (The  Editor.) — Solve  the  equations 

x-(y-z)  =  a,  y-  (z  -  x)  =  b,  z1  (x  —  y)  =  c. 

—  388.  (J-  J.  Barniville.) — Prove  that  the  formula  for 

[l2]  2~°  +  [12  +  22]  2 _  1  H-  [12+  22  +  32]  2~2  +  ...  =  24, 

[1  . 12]  2  0  +  [2  .  I2  +  1  .  22]  2  ~ 1  +  [3  .  I2  +  2  .  22  +  1  .  32]2--’+  ...  =  48, 

[1  .  I2]  2  _  +  [3  .  I2  +  1  .  22]  2  • 1  +  [6 . 12  +  3  .  22  -p  1  .  32]  2 ' 2 

4-  [10  .  12  +  6  .  22  +  3  .  32  +  1  .  42]  2‘3+  ...  =  96, 

[1  .  l2]2-°  +  [4  .  12+1  .  22]  2-1  +  [10  .  l2+4.  22+  1  .  32]  2  - 2 

+  [20 . 1=+  10 . 22  +  4 . 32  +  1  .  42]  2~3  +  ...  =  192. 

— 389.  (A-  E.  Jolliffe.) — If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle 
a*yz  +  b-zx  +  c2xy  +  ( px  +  qy  +  rz)(x  +  y  +  z )  =  0, 
and  R  the  radius  of  the  circumcircle  of  the  triangle  of  reference,  prove 
that  r"  =  4R2  (discriminant) /(«2fi2c2). 

-390.  (E.  Cesaro.) — Demontrer  que  la  chainette  d’egale  resistance, 
qui  a  pour  equation  intrinseque  p  =  \a  (es  «  +  e~sia),  est  la  seule  ligne  dont 
le  rayon  de  courbure  soit  egal  au  segment  de  la  normale,  intercepte  par 
deux  droites  fixes  paralleles. 

— 391.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Soient  ABCD  un  quadrilatere,  AB  et  CD,  BC 

et  DA  les  couples  de  c6tes  opposes  se  eoupant  respeetivement  en  A  et  y, 
a)  et  a/  des  points  divisant  harmoniquement  Ay.  Demontrer  que  la  conique 
qui  passe  par  los  six  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  a,  u  cstle  lieu  des  points  do  con¬ 


-397.  (M.  Boulanger.) — Mener  par  un  point  fixe  une  droite  qui 

intercepte,  entre  une  droite  fixe  et  deux  droites  paralleles  entre  elles  dont 
l’une  passe  par  le  point  fixe,  deux  triangles  dont  la  somme  des  surfaces 
soit  minimum. 

. — 398,  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny).— En  un  point  quelconque  M  d’un 
quadrant  de  cercle  AB,  on  mene  une  tangent,  rencontrant  le  rayon  OA  en 
X.  On  eleve  sur  OA  la  perpendiculaire  NT  =•  NM,  etl’on  joint  AT,  MT. 
Demontrer  que  (1)  MT  passe  par  un  point  fixe  ;  (2)  le  lieu  de  T  est  une 
hyperbole  equilatere  (theoreme  connu) ;  (3)  le  point  d’ intersection  des 
droites  NM  ct  AT  se  meut  sur  une  hyperbole. 

— 399.  (E.  R.  *T.  IIervey.) — Of  the  three  quadrilaterals  formed  by 
four  lines,  let  X,  Y  denote  any  two,  each  with  a  definite  sense  of 
description ;  and  let  p,  q,  r,  s  be  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  Y,  taken  in 
order,  to  the  corresponding  (that  is,  eollinear)  sides  of  X.  Prove  that, 
provided  we  start  with  that  line  on  which  the  sides  of  X  and  Y  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  their  proper  sense  by  LM,  MN,  respectively,  we  have  the 
relations  (q—  p—  1)  (r  — s-  1)  =  1,  qr  =  ps. 

-400.  (D.  Biddle.) — Three  equal  spheres  touch  each  other.  Find  the 
probability  that  the  plane  which  cuts  one  cuts  all. 

-401.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Prove  that  a  train  in  motion 
meets  with  greater  resistance  from  a  eross-wind,  than  from  a  bead --wind. 

_ 402.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — PQ  any  diameter  of  one  of  two 

circles  which  cut  orthogonally,  cuts  the  common  chord  at  1  and  the  other 
circle  in  C.  If  AB  is  any  chord  of  the  first  circle  through  1,  show  that 
Cl  is  a  symmedian  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

_ 403.  (J.  C.  St.  Clair.) — Two  unequal  circles  roll  with  equal 

angular  velocity  on  a  fixed  straight  line.  Show  that  in  every  case  the 
envelop  of  their  radical  axis  is  a  parabola. 

_ 404,  (J.  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — Simplify  as  much  as  possible 

>’i  *i  r*  -0*i  I 

>  >  r  \l  \  * 

S-S,  ($-»•)(*,-»’!) 

r2  s  2  jqs,  — r2s2 

D -  s,  -  s2’  (s,  —  r,)  (s2-  »-2) 1 

rs  —  s:\  j 

r-r3  ’  s-s3’  (s  —  r)  (s3 -  r3)  , 

— 405.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Prove  that 

(13^-4»‘r)  l08",+,‘  +  r  =  13R, 
where  m,  n,  p,  r  may  be  any  integer  whatever. 

—  406.  (Asparagus.) — If  at  each  point  P  of  the  curve  r  —  8 a  cos 3\9 
we  take  a  length  PQ  =  3 a  along  the  normal  at  P  tow  ards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  the  locus  of  Q  will  be  a  two-cusped  epicycloid  generated  by  a 
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circle  of  radius  a  rolling  on  a  fixed  circle  of  radius  2 a,  tlie  centre  of  this 
fixed  circle  being  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin.  [The  evolute  of  the 
curve  r  =  8«cos:!-|0  is  a  similar  epicycloid  of  half  the  linear  dimensions.] 


10407.  (Alpha.) — Pi’ove  that 

[  log (1+*)  (log*)2—  =  * 
Jo  x 


4 

1440’ 


i: 


0  log  (1  -x)  (log  xf  — 

X 


7T'‘ 

90’ 
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substance;  and  ‘gnosticism,’  with  its  terse  summary  of  a  somewhat  obscure 
theological  controversy.” — Spectator. 

Cheap  Edition.  Just  published.  Price  10s.  6d. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  A 

Record  of  the  Doings  of  the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Low,  B.A.,  and  Prof.  S.  F.  Pulling,  M.A., 
with  contributions  by  eminent  writers.  Cloth. 

“  This  hook  will  really  be  a  great  boon  to  everyone  who  makes  a  study  of  English 
History.”—  The  Athenceum. 


Hand  and  Eye  Training.  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  With  Sixteen  Full 
Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams  in  each  Vol.  Crown  4to. 
Vol.  I„  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Vol.  II.,  for  Boys.  Cs.  each. 

For  use  in  connection  with  “  Hand  and  Eye  Training.” 

“  Model  Joint  ”  Wall  Sheets.  For  Instruction  in  Manual  Training. 
By  S.  Barter,  Instructor  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  “Manual  Training”  of 
tlie  London  School  Board  and  City  Guilds.  Tlie  Series  consists  of  Eight  Sheets, 
mounted  on  linen  and  varnished.  Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Geometry,  Experimental,  Pirst  Elements  of.  By  Paul  Bert. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Fully  illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

Cassell’s  “New  Standard”  Drawing  Copies.  These  Copies  are 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  recently  issued  “  Illustrated  Circular,”  and  the 
new  “  Instructions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.” 

Contents  op  the  Series  :— Books  A  to  F,  for  Standards  I.  to  IV.,  2d.  each. 
Books  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  O,  for  Standards  V.  to  VII.,  3d.  each.  Books  N  and  P, 
4d.  each. 

Just  published.  Price  Is. 

SCIENCE  OP  EVERY-DAY  LIFE.  By  John  A.  Bower,  F.C.S. 
With  Forty-nine  Illustrations. 

This  small  volume  has  been  written  for  the  Young  People’s  Section  of  tlie 
National  Home  Beading  Union,  and  forms  one  of  the  Science  Books  in  tlie  First 
Year’s  Course. 


GUIDES  TO  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  Gd. 

A  PRIMER  OF  SCULPTURE.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.  With 
Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

Marine  Fainting.  By  Walter  W.  May,  R.I.  With  10  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  doth,  Ss. 

Animal  Fainting  in  Water  Colours.  With  18  Coloured  Plates 
by  Frederick  Tatler,  5s. 

Figure  Fainting  in  Watei*  Colours.  With  10  Coloured  Plates 
from  Original  Designs  by  Blanche  Macartiiur  and  Jennie  Moore.  7s.  Gd. 

Flower  Fainting,  Elementary.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.  3s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  First  and  Second  Series. 
With  20  Facsimile  Coloured  Plates  in  each,  by  F.  E.  IIulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 
Interleaved.  5s.  each. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Faint  Them.  By  Maud  Naftel.  With 
10  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  5s. 

Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Fainting  in.  With  24  Plates  by 
B.  P.  Leitch.  5s. 

Sepia  Fainting',  A  Course  of.  Two  Vols.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates  in  each  volume,  and  numerous  Engravings.  3s.  each.  Also  in  one 
volume,  5s. 

Tree  Fainting  in  Water  Colours.  By  W.  IT.  J.  Boot.  With 
18  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

Water  Colour  Fainting,  A  Course  of.  24  Coloured  Plates  by 
B.  P.  Leitch.  5s. 


A  Copy  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  ED  UCATl  ON  A  L  OA  TA  LOG  VE 
will  be  sent  jiost  free  on  application. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ALGEBRA.  Is.  6d. ;  or,  with  Answers,  2s. 
ARITHMETIC.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ARITHMETICAL  TESTS.  Is.;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 
ATLAS  (32  Coloured  Maps).  Is. 

EUCLID  (Books  1  and  2).  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
FRENCH  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GEOGRAPHY.  (Revised  Edition.)  Is. 

GERMAN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 
GRAMMAR  (English).  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER.  Is.  COMPANION.  Is. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.  Each  Is. 

CiESAR,  Book  1 ;  2ENEID,  Book  1,  Book  2,  Book  6. 


CATILINE,  DE  SENECTUTE,  PHiEDRUS  (1  and  2), 
EUTROPIUS  (1  and  2).  Each  Is. 

MECHANICS.  Yol.  1,  is.;  Yol.  2,  Is.;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

MENSURATION.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

MUSIC  (Theory).  Vol.  1.,  Rudiments.  Is.  Yol.  2.  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  and  History.  .  Is.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE.  Genesis, Is.  St. Matthew,  Is.  St. Luke,  Is. 
SCOTT.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Is.  Marmion,  Is. 
SHAKESPEARE.  Coriolanus,  Is.  King  John,  Is. 
Macbeth,  Is.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  Julius  Caesar,  Is.  Tempest,  Is. 

SPELLING.  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Is.  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


The  following  JSfew  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

Examinations  of  1890  are  JSfOW  HEADY. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  HENRY  V.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  “  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE”  (Cantos I. & II.)  Is. 

The  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  found  in  this  work  match  in  style  those  in  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  Marmion.” 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  Is. 

This  hook,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marl-,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


The  following  volumes  of 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICS 

are  required  for  the  Examinations  of  Midsummer,  1889  and  1890: — 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CL^SAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  I.  is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SALLUST,  CATILINE.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  VIRGIL,  iENEID,  Book  VI,  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  ALGEBRA.  2s.  Gd. ;  or,  with  Answers,  3s. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  PRENCH  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GEOMETRY  2s.  6d. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  HISTORY.  2s.  6d. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  Gd. 
GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MECHANICS.  2s.  Gd. 

GILL’S  IMPERIAL  MUSIC.  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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BLACK! E  &  SON’S  '  PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKIE’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS  FOR 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  W.  G.  BAKER,  M.A. 

No.  1.  Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  Taught  by  Picture  and 
Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  The  Elements  of  Maps,  Definitioi  s,  &c.  The 
Pictorial  Examples  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Geographical  Eeatnres  of 
England.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. 

No.  2.  The  British  Empire.  Part  T.  The  Home  Countries  —  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  With  7  Coloured  Maps,  &e.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  2s.  [Just  published. 

To  be  followed  shortly  by  two  more  volumes,  completing  the  Series,  namely  : — 

The  British  Empire,  Part  II.  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  World  (except  the  British  Empire).  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, and 
Australasia. 


VERE  FOSTER’S  WATER-COLOUR  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES,  NOW  READY. 

British  Landscape  and  Coast  Scenery.  Eight  Fac¬ 
similes  of  Original  Water-colour  Drawings  by  Edward  Duncan,  R.W.S. 
Numerous  Pencil  Outlines,  and  many  Illustrations  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.  With  ample  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Painting.  Cloth,  5s. 

Marine  Painting.  Eight  Facsimiles  of  the  Original 

Paintings  by  Edward  Duncan,  R.W.S.,  and  a  number  of  Reproductions 
of  Works  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  With  Practical  Instructions  for 
Copying  by  an  Eminent  Teacher.  Cloth,  5s. 

Flower  Painting  for  Beginners.  Twelve  Studies 

from  Nature,  executed  in  a  bold  and  simple  style,  with  Lessons  in  Sketching 
and  Colouring,  and  many  Outline  Sketches.  By  Ethel  Nisbet.  Cloth,  4s. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 


TO  ZEiEAUDIM^STIEIR^S. 

SEE  THAT  TO VII  HOYS  HELEN  “HITMAN’S  SHOBTIIAND” 

OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  THOSE  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


“The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

Taught  in  over  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  Ac., 


Including  Rugbv,  King’s  College,  Haileydury,  DuLWicn  College,  Ac 
THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  Cd.  Over  a  Million  Copies  sold . 
Descriptive  Pa  nipt  Act  and  Catalogue  post  free. 

SPECIMEN  COf Y  OF  “TEACHER”  FREE  TO  HEADMASTERS. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  A  SONS,  1  AMEN  CORNER,  E  C.,  and  all  Booksellers 


PRICE  6s.  EACH. 

Grettir  the  Outlaw  :  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S. 

Baring-Gould,  Author  of  “  John  Herring,”  “  Mehalah,”  Ac. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia :  A  Story  of  the  American  Civil 

War.  By  G.  A.  Hentt,  Author  of  “  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.” 

By  Pike  and  Dyke:  A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic.  By  G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  “  The  Lion  of  the  North,”  Ac. 

PRICE  5s.  EACH. 

One  of  the  28th  :  A  Story  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A. 

Henty,  Author  of  “  With  Wolfe  in  Canada,”  Ac. 

Highways  and  High  Seas:  Cyril  Harley’s  Adventures 

on  Both.  By  E.  Frankfort  Moore,  Author  of  “  Under  Hatches,”  Ac. 

The  Loss  of  John  Hnnihle  :  What  Led  to  it  and  What 

Came  of  it.  By  G.  Norway. 

PRICE  3s.  6d.  EACH. 

Afloat  at  Last :  A  Sailor  Boy’s  Log  of  His  Life  at  Sea. 

By  John  C.  Hutcheson,  Author  of  “  The  Wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell,”  Ac. 

Thorndyke  Manor;  A  Tale  of  Jacobite  Times.  By 

Mart  C.  Rowsell,  Author  of  “  Traitor  orPatriot?”  Ac. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I.  By  Caroline  Austin,  Author 

of  “  Hugh  Herbert’s  Inheritance,”  Ac. 

Down  the  Snow  Stairs :  or,  from  Good-night  to  Good- 

morning.  By  Alice  Corkran.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

PRICE  2s.  Cd.  EACH. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.  By  Gordon 
Stables,  C.M.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Snowbird,”  Ac. 

White  Lilac :  or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.  By  Amy 

Walton,  Author  of  “A  Pair  of  Clogs,”  Ac. 

Miriam’s  Ambition  :  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Evela'n 

Evebett-Green,  Author  of  “  The  Eversley  Secrets,”  Ac. 


***  Blackie  <£•  Son’s  Neiv  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books,  from  7s.  fid.  to  id., 
suitable  for  School  Prizes,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  &  50  Old  Bailey. 


O-A-SZEY’S  .-ETJOLIUD. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  Ac.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is.  fid.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half- a- Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  fid.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  TIIE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  fid.  Crown  Svo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  fid. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  1G5  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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XEbc  Cbiu'cb=Movher. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  ALL  ENGAGED  IN  CHURCH-WORK. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S 

PRIZE  AND  REWARD  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


The  Contents  of  the  MEW  VOLUME,  commencing  with  the  Number 
for  January,  1890,  will  include  the  following : — 

Lessons  on  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Teaching.  (Second 
Year.)  By  John  Dickenson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

College  and  Public  School  Missions  in  tlie  Dioceses  of  j 

London,  Rochester,  and  St.  Albans. 

The  Unreasonableness  of  Unbelief.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Harrison,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Light  Cliffe,  Halifax. 

Chats  with  Church-Workers.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Lethbridge 
Farmer,  Vicar  of  Millbrook,  Si aley bridge. 

Brotherhoods  and  Church  Work.  Papers  by  various 

Writers  on  the  proposed  New  Church  Brotherhood. 

Practical  and  Suggestive  Thoughts  on  the  Bible 

Beading’  Union  Scripture  Portions  for  1890.  By  the 

Rev.  Robert  R.  Resker,  Vicar  of  Burley. 

Our  Little  Bethel.  Some  Experiences  of  Church  Work 

in  a  Town  Parish. 

How  may  we  best  teach  Loyalty  to  the  Church?  By 

the  Rev.  W.  S.  Springett. 

Teachers  in  Council.  For  the  Discussion  of  Topics  inte¬ 
resting  to  Church-Workers. 

Rummage  Sales;  or,  An  American  Fair.  By  “  Gtdeonite.” 

The  “  Church-Worker  ”  Preparation  Class.  For  the 

assistance  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Institute’s  Examination 
in  April  next. 

Church-Workers  in  Conference. 

Gleanings  from  the  Magazines. 

A  Glance  at  the  New  Books. 

Reports  of  Sunday  School  and  other  Meetings. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Current  Topics. 


Published  Monthly ,  ONE  PENNY.  Post  free  for  a 

Year ,  In.  6d. 


London  :  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE, 
Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


Just  out. 

The  Cunning  Woman’s  Grandson.  By  Char¬ 
lotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Redclvffe,”  &c.  Price 
3s.  fid. 

Hanning  and  Blessing.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

Atelier  do  Lys,”  “  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  &c.  Price  3s.  fid. 

The  Blue  Dragon.  By  Frances  Mary  Peard,  Author 

of  “Prentice  Hugh,”  Ac.  Price  3s.  fid. 

In  Charge.  By  Mary  E.  Palgrave,  Author  of  “A 
Promise  Kept,”  Ac.  Price  3s.  fid. 

Cast  Ashore.  By  Esme  Stuart,  Author  of  “Carried 
Off,”  Ac.  Price  3s. 

Maud  Florence  Kellie.  By  C.  R.  Coleridge,  Author 

of  “  Reuben  Everett,”  Ac.  Price  3s. 

A  JPair  of  Cousins.  By  M.  Bramston,  Author  of 

“  Silver  Star  Valley,”  Ac.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Chris  Derrick.  By  the  Author  of  “Starwood  Hall,” 

Ac.  Price  2s. 

j Fairmeadoivs  Farm.  By  Mary  H.  Debenham, 

Author  of  “  St.  Helen’s  Well,”  Ac.  Price  2s. 

Note. — All  (lie  above  Boohs  arc  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  bevelled  boards, 

cloth  (jilt. 


A  Complete  List  of  the  Society’s  Prize  and  Reward  Books  will  be 

sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  DEPOSITORY, 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


J.  STROHMENGER  &  SONS’ 

SCHOOL  PIANOS. 

Specially  manufactured  with  Iron 
Frame.  Warranted,  in  Walnut  or 
Black  Cases,  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  wear.  On  three  years’ 
system  or  for  cash,  with  large  dis¬ 
count. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Steam  Factory : 

169  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Show  Booms: 

206  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Catalogue  and  Fists  free. 


pAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

V_y  the  English  Meanings.  Edited  hy  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  hy  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Ilall,  London. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQU/YRE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16253.  Gov.  for  priv.  fam.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat., 
Fr.,  and  Ger.  Trained  teacher. 

16280.  Gov.  for  Priv.  fam.  (one  pupil).  Good 
pianist,  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw,  and  Paint. 


16286.  Fr.  Gov.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 
16287.  Gov.  Mas.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Paint-, 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  25 1.  (for  Christmas). 

16288.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms.  Time  for  studs’. 
16292.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  languages  (for 
Christmas).  Res. 

16293.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov-  to  prep,  for  Sen.  Locals  in 
Fr.,  knowledge  of  Ger.  desirable.  257.  to  30 1. 
Wanted  immediately. 

16294.  Gen.  sub.,  good  Math.,  Sci.  (client.).  307.  to 
40 1.  Master. 

16295.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.  subj.,  Ndlwk.  Small  Salary. 
16296.  Jm».  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16303.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.,  and  either  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  or  Fr.  Mutual  terms. 


16307.  Gov.  for  three  Girls.  Eng.,  Mus.  (with 
theory),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  20 1. 

16308.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Shorth.  desirable. 
Mutual  terms. 

16313.  Gov.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  157. 
to  207. 

16314.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.,  Ndlwk.  Morning.  107. 
to  157. 

16313.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (free 
and  mod.),  Mus.  207.  For  Xmas. 

16319.  Gen.  subj.,  Spec.  Geog.  Res.  107.  to  507. 
Master.  For  Xmas. 

16321.  Foreign  Gov.  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  207. 
16326.  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  (Ger.  and  Short h.  desirable). 
Non-res.  607.,  with  partial  board  407.,  higher 
salary  if  with  Piano.  Master.  For  Xmas. 
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16328.  Gov.  Math.,  Lat.,  elem.  Ger.  (desirable). 
30.  to  35/.  For  Xmas. 

16331.  Young  lady  pupil -teacher.  Small  premium. 
16336.  Gen.  subj.,  Athletics,  Draw.  Wanted  imme¬ 
diately. 

16337.  Foreign  Master.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Res. 

16338.  Pupil  Teacher.  Finishing  lessons  in  return 
for  slight  help.  Small  prern. 

16339.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Lat.,  able  to  play  Piano. 
Res.  20  Z. 

16341.  Jun.Gov.  Jun,  Eng.,  Script  ,  Mus.  (theory), 
Draw.,  Dancing  (desirable).  Mutual  terms  with 
lessons. 

16342.  Gov.  for  4  children  under  11.  Mus.,  Lat., 
Fr.,  Arith.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Non-res.  about  80Z. 
16345.  i.)  Gov.  Mus.  (piano  and  theory),  Sing. 

(solo  and  class),  able  to  prep,  for  Locals. 
35Z,  about. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.  Mutual  terms. 
16348.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bkkeep.,  Writ., 
Sports.  Exp.  Res.,  45/.  about. 

16353.  Jun.  Gov.  to  prepare  for  Coll.  P.  and  Trill. 

Coll.  Exams.  Sing,  (class),  Drill,  Ger.  Res.  22/. 
16354.  Master.  Writ,  (good),  Shortlid.  (Pitman’s), 
Arith.  Mutual  terms  or  small  salary. 

16355.  (i.)  Gov.  to  superintend  and  assist  girls  witli 
home  work.  German  lady  preferred. 
Mutual  terms.  Res.  Mornings  free, 
(ii.)  Gov.  for  holidays  for  3  girls.  Ndlwk. 
Res. 

16356.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  for  boys  principally. 
Mutual  terms. 

16357.  Fr.  Master  (good),  for  large  Loud.  Sell.,  with 
some  Ger.  preferred.  Non-res.  about  180Z. 

16358.  Classical  Tutor — A  Grad,  in  lion.  Camb. 
100Z.  res. 

16359.  (i.)  A  Grad,  of  Lond.,  as  Demonstrator  in 
Biology,  would  be  required  to  assist  in 
correspondence  tuition.  175Z.  to  200Z. 
(ii.)  A  Grad,  of  Lond.  to  teach  Classics.  Mod. 
Langs,  desirable.  175Z.  to  225 Z. 

16361.  A  Master  (age  about  30),  able  to  take  charge. 

Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  BUkeep.,  Fr.  Res.  45Z.  to  50/. 
16362.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.,  Draw,  (w.-col.). 
25Z.  res. 

16363.Eng.Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  25 Z. 

16364.  Mus.  Gov.  to  teach  Piano,  Theory,  and  Har. 
25Z.  res. 

16365.  Articled  Pupil. 

16366.  Sen.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Ger.  Age  25  to  30.  Res. 

16367.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  jun.  Class.,  Eng.,  Bh., 
Shortlid.  20Z.  (about).  Ample  time  for  study'. 
16368.  Gov.  Math.,  Fr.  and  Eng.,  for  Camb.  Local 
and  Loud.  Matric.  Res.  Salary  to  be  arranged. 
16369.  Young  lady  as  Articled  Pupil — very'  light 
duties— prep,  for  Exams.  Small  premium. 

16370.  Gov.  student.  Prep,  for  all  Locals  or  Lond. 
Matric.  Mus.  (theory'  and  prac.).  Ger.  and  Fr. 
(conver.).  Premium  iOZ. 

16371.  (i.)  Gov.  (age  25),  Cert.,  able  to  prepare  for 
Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals.  30/.  res. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  to  take  charge  of  Branch  Sell,  at 
the  seaside.  Must  be  well  educated, 
well  connected,  and  fond  of  children. 
16372.  (i.)  Jun.  Fr.  Gov.  Able  to  teach  Fr.  and  some 
Ger.  and  Sing.  27 Z.  res. 

(ii.)  Governess  Pupil.  Premium  21Z. 

16373.  Daily  Gov.  Good  Mus.  (cert.),  Ger.  (convers.). 

Age  about  28.  40Z.  to  45Z.  and  partial  board. 

16374.  Classical  Mistress  who  can  also  take  some 
Math.  Able  to  prepare  girls  for  degree.  For  High 
School. 


No.  In 
Hegister. 


II—  ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21633.  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Mus.  (with  theory'), 
Draw,  (freeli.).  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  S.A. 
Draw.  2nd  Stage  1st  Cl.  Res.  20Z.  about,  or  non- 
res. 

21634.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lang.,  ifec.),  Ger.,  Fr. 

Age  22.  130Z.  non. -res.  B.. 4.  Lond.  1st  Cl. 

21635.  Fr.  (lang.  and  lit.),  Geog.,  Sci.  (elem.). 
Age  23.  Bach-es-lettres  Univ.  Fr.  Res.  30Z.  to  50/., 
or  non-res. 

21636.  Class,  (good),  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.  (good), 
Eng.  subj.,  Bkkeep.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Sports. 
Age  28.  M.A.  Oxon.  Res.  from  80/. ;  non-res.  120Z. 
21637.  Class.,  Eng.  subj  ,  Math.,  Bkkeep.,  Phonor., 
Fr.,  Mus.  (org.,  har.,  piano),  Draw,  (freeh.),  Drill, 
Sports.  Age  24.  Res.  from  30Z. ;  non-res.  70?. 
21638.  Class.,  Fr.  (conver.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (jun.), 
Ily'dros.,  Dynam.,  Statics,  Chem.  Age  20.  Camb. 
Local  Sen.  Res.  30 Z. ;  non -res.  75 Z. 


21639.  Class.,  Math,  (conics),  Mech.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr., 
Draw.  (free,  and  geom.) ,  Chem.  Age  21.  Math. 
Scholar,  Malvern  Class.  Exhib.  Bath  Coll.,  1st  Cl. 
Coll.  P.,  1st  in  Class.  For  Holidays. 

21641.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Bot., 
Phys.  Age  36.  S.K.  Art  Teacher’s  Cert.,  &c. 
Res.  60Z.  to  70/.;  non-res.  80/.  to  100Z. 

21642.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Piano,  Organ,  Lat.,  Grk., 
Math.,  Sci.,  Draw,  (good),  Paint.  Age  37.  Non- 
res.  120/.  to  150Z. 

21645.  Math,  (highest),  Class,  (verse,  &c.),  Exp.  and 
Nat.  Sci.,  Mod.  Lang.,  Eng.  (thoro.).  Age  46. 
B.A,  150Z. 

21646.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  etc.),  Fr.,  Sci.  (thoro.). 
Age  26.  B.A.  and  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  etc.  Non-rcs. 
about  150/. 

21647.  Eng.,  good  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Math.,  elem.  Ger., 
Piano,  Organ,  Sing.,  Violin,  Shorthd.,  Bkkeep. 
Age  23.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  preferred. 

21648.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci.,  for 
Army',  &c.  Age  38.  B.-Cs-Sc.  Non-res.  150Z. 
21649.  Ger.,  Fr.,  clem.  Draw,  and  Paint.,  Ital., 
Spanish.  Age  25.  Res.  30Z.  to  40Z. ;  non-res.  75Z. 
to  90/. 

21650.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  &c.),  Bkkeep.,  Math,,  Mens., 
clem.  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Geom.  Draw,  (for  Army). 
Age  55.  L.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  80Z.  to  100/.,  or 
non-res. 

21651.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shortlid.,  Sports. 

Age  20.  Lomi.  Matric.  Res.  40Z. 

21652.  Class.,  Math.',  Eng.  (lit.,  ifec.),  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  and  Draw.  Age  26.  Inter.  Arts.  Lond. 
Non-res.  200/. 

21653.  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Fr.,Eng.,  Shorthd.  Age  26. 
B.A.  Lond.  lies.  7CZ.  to  100/.;  non-res.  90/.  to 
120Z. 

21651.  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Gk.  and  Ger.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Chem.,  Shorthd.  Age  20.  1st  B.A.  Lond., 
(fee.  Res.  40/. ;  non. res.  SO/. 

21655.  Mod.  Langs.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Phvsiog., 
Draw.,  Paint.  Age  45.  Ph.D.  (Univ.  Gottingen), 
Sc.  Medallist  S.K.  Non-res.  from  120/. 

21656.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.,  clem.  Ger.,  Math., 
elem.  Sc.  Age  25  B.A.  Lond.  Non-res.  140/. 
21657.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  elem.  Math,  (good),  Fr., 
elem.  Ger.  and  Ital.,  Draw  (good),  Mech.  Age  31. 
B.A.  Lond.  Res.  45Z. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21658.  Eng.  Lat,,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Phy'sics  (adv.), 
Chem.  (adv.),  Biol.,  Phy's.,  Geol.  Age  28.  B.A, 
Lond.  Res.  80/. 

21660.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Math.,  elem.  Ital.  and  Span. 

Age  38.  B.A.  Oxf.  Non -res.  preferred. 

21661.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  26.  Univ.  Ghent.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  80Z. 

21662.  Fr.,  Math.  Age  18.  B.-cs-Sci.  Res.,  mod. 
salary. 

21663.  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Gk.  and  Ger.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.  Age  23.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  50/. ;  non- 
res.  90/. 

21664.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.,  Mech.  Age 
22.  Res.  30Z.‘ 

21665.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math,  (conics,  (fee.),  Mech.,  Fr. 
(conv.),  Draw.,  Drill,  Eng.  (adv.).  Age  31.  Loud. 
Matric.,  S.K.  Sc.  and  Dr.  Certs.  Res.  60/.;  non- 
res.  90/. 

21666.  Biol.,  prac.  Chem.  and  Physics,  (fee.,  Math, 
(conics.),  Draw.,  Geog.,  Eng.  (lit.,  (fee.).  Age  24. 
1st  B.Sc.  London  (hon.).  Non-res.  120/. 

21667.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw.,  Lat. 
Age  27.  A.C.  P.  Res.  45/.;  non-res.  90Z. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9383.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  21.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  fam.  only'. 

9384.  Eng.  (thoro.  adv.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Mus.  (good),  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.  from  cast),  Paint, 
(w.-col.  from  nature).  Age  33.  Res.  60Z.  to  80Z. 
in  family. 

9385.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Mus.  (good),  Ger.  (acq. 
abrd.),  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Ndlwk.,  Paint,  (flower 
and  w.-col.).  Age  36.  Res.  30/. 

9386.  Class,  (adv.),  Eng.  (thoro.  lit.),  Fluent  Fr., 
Ger.,  and  Span.,  Math,  (trig.),  Geol.,  Bot.,  Har., 
Mus.  Age  28.  B.A.  Camb.,  Class.  Hon.,  11  Cl. 
Class.  Trip.,  Camb.  Higher  Local  lions.  Non-res. 
Morning  or  Afternoon.  80/.  to  100/. 

9389.  Eng.  (adv.  all  branches),  Arith.,  elem.  Sci., 
Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus.  1st  Cl.  Gov.  Cert. 
Non-res.  Visiting  or  Head-mistress. 

9390.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger-,  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  &c.,  Arith., 
Math,  (elem.),  Drill.  Age  39.  B.A.  Hon.  Girton 
Coll.,  1st  Div.  Res.  from  40Z. ;  non-res.  80/. ;  or 
visiting. 
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9391.  Eng.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Lat., 
Mus.  (elem.).  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age  27.  Camb. 
Higher  Fr.,  Eng.,  Lang,  and  Lit,,  Constit.  Hist. 
Visiting.  Afternoon. 

9392.  Eng.  (lit.,  (fee.),  Arith.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkeep.,  Alg.  (elem.).  Age  47.  Non-rcs. 
from  60/. 

9391.  Piano,  Sing.,  Prep,  for  Mus.  Exams.  Age  25. 
Bronze  Medallist  L.A. M.  Res.  from  30/.  or  non- 
res. 

9395.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  C’alisth.,  Dancing.  Age  32.  Res. 
from  50/. 

9396.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.,  Ger.  (Hanover), 
Draw,  (freeh.,  shading,  (fee.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Adv. 
Lat.  and  Alg.  Age  3‘L  Camb.  Higher  Local,  Coll. 
P.  lion.  Mod.  Lang.  Res.  30Z.  to  45Z. ;  non-res.  60/. 
to  80/. 

9398.  Violin,  Piano,  Medallist  R.A.M.  Age  24. 
Visiting. 

9399.  Eng,,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem,),  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ndlwk.,  Calisth.  Age  21.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  For 
Xmas. 

9400.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint ,  Mus.  (harp  and 
piano),  Lat.  Age  29.  Sen.  Camb.  Morning  50/. ; 
Daily'  80/. 

9101.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.  (Switz.),  Ital. 
(Florence),  Draw.,  Mus.,  liar.,  Sing.  Age  36.  Jun. 
Camb.,  S.  and  A.  3rd  Grade.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. ; 
Daily'  100/. 

9402.  Piano,  Theor.  Draw,  (all  branches),  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Arith.,  Pol.  Econ.  1st  Cl.  Coll. 
P.,  Spec.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.,  1st  Cl. 
Soc.  Arts,  Mus.,  Full  2nd  Grade  S.K.  Hons.  Draw. 
Part  of  3rd  Grade. 

9403.  Piano,  Sing.,  Class.  Sing.,  Violin  (elem.)  Age 
29.  Professor  at  Guildhall  Sell,  of  Mus.  Diploma 
late  Nat.  Train.  Sch.  for  Mus.  Non-res.  or  Visit¬ 
ing. 

9404.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (trig.),  Mechs.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theor.),  Draw,  (freeh.),  Fr.,  Bkkeep.,  Ndlk., 
Hebrew.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Morning  or 
Afternoon.  25/.  to  30/. 

9105.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Sci.  (elem.).  Age  19.  2nd  Cl. 
Coll.  P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.,  10/.  to  20/. 

9106.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Math,  (adv.),  good 
Mus.  and  Lat.,  Bkkeep.,  Elem.  Draw.,  Ger.,  Sing. 
Age  23.  Sen.  Edin.  Higher  Camb.  Res.  50/. 

9408.  I  ng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.  (good),  Ger.  (elem.).  25/.  to  30/. 

9410.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.),  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.,  landscp.),  Fr.,  Gr.  (elem.),  Age  18. 
2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9412.  Fr.,  Get-.,  Ital.  (acq.  abroad),  Eng.  (thoro-), 
Mus.  (good  jun.),  Ndlwk.  Age  42.  Res.  100/., 
family  only. 

9113.  Eng.  (adv.),  Er.  (Paris),  Ger.  (ITauover),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  35.  Res.  80/. ;  non- 
res.  150/. 

9414.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.)  Mus., 
Lat.  Age  30.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Jun,  Oxf.  Res. 
35/.  to  40/.,  family  only. 

9415.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Lat  ,  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw., 
Mils,  (good),  Dancing,  Ndlwk.  Age  25.  Camb. 
Local  Cert.,  Paris  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  45/.  to  50/.,  or 
non-res. 

9417.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Calisth.,  Mus.,  Nldwk., 
Kinder.  Age  22.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

9418.  Eng.  (with  lit.),  Arith.,  Fr.  (Paris),  elem.  Ger., 
Lat.,  and  Paint.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  39.  Res.  60/. 
to  70/.  or  non-res. 

9419.  Eng.  (thoro.  Lit.,  ifec.),  Eloc.,  Calisth.,  Fr. 
(fluent),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (very  good),  Sing.,  Draw., 
Flower  Paint.  Res.  50/.  to  65/. 

9421.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Ger.  (acq.  abr.) 
Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.,  Draw.  (elem.). 
Age  34.  Res.  from  60/. 

9422.  Eng*  Lang.,  ifec.,  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (acq.  abr.), 
Mus.  (good).  Age  36.  40/. ;  or  non-res. 

9423.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (oils).  Age  21.  Cert.  Int.  Bd.  Ed., 
Ireland.  Res.  25/.,  family. 

9124.  Fr.  Age  26.  Res.  Sch.  Mod.  salary'. 

9425.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  25.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.; 
non-res.,  70/.  to  80/.  Family  only. 

9426.  Eng.  (thoro.  adv.),  Fr.  (Taris),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Calisth.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Draw. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Oxfd.  Trim  Coll.  Mus.  Res.  SO/,  to 
90/.  Non-res.  120/.  to  130/. 

9427.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Bkkpg.,  clem. 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P*  Age  16.  Non- 
res.,  small  salary. 

9428.  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Class.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Age  24.  B.A.  Camb. 
lions.  Nat.  Sci.  Res.  or  Visiting. 
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9430.  Eli",  (thoro.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Lit.,  Phys.,  Draw., 
Fr.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Calisth.,  Bkkpg.,  Mus.,  Alg. 
Age  22.  Oxf.  Senior,  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  40/. 

9131.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Age 
40.  Visiting. 

9432.  Piano,  Violin,  Theory  Mus.  Age  21.  Res. 
25/.  to  30/. 

9133.  Piano,  Har.,  Counterpt-,  Class  Sing.  Age  38. 
Assoc.  Pianist  Trin.  Coll..  1st  Cl.  Piano  and  liar. 
Cert,  and  Higher  Exam.  Trin.  Coll.  Non-res.  or 
dail}’. 

9134.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (jun.),  clem.  Lat.,  adv.  Mus. 
Age  21.  Res.  24/.  to  30/. 

9435.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (performer),  fluent  Fr.  and 
Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Paint,  (w.-col.). 
Age  35.  Res.  7 U/.  to  80/.,  or  non-res. 

913(5.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw, 
(all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  jun.  Lat.,  Ital., 
Gk.,  Mus.  Age  33.  Res.  80/.  to  100/.;  or  non-res. 
Private  family. 

9-137.  Fr.,  Lit.,  ifcc.,  Sciences,  Sing.,  Draw.  Sup. 
Dip.  Acad.  Paris. 

9138.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.  (gram,  and 
eonv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (pract.  and  theor.), 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Sing.  Age  21.  Sen. 
lion.  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9139.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Physiol.,  Physiog.,  Geol., 
Draw.  Age  30.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Spec.,  Fr.  and 
Nat.  Hist.,  A.C.P.  in  Ger.,  S.K.  Physiog.  Res. 
40/.  to  60/. ;  or  non-res. 

9140.  Eng.  subj  ,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (piano  and 
theor.),  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.,  Kinderg.  Age  26.  Daily 
30/.;  Morning  20/. 

9141.  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.  (adv.),  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  Lat. 
Age  36.  Non-res.  from  60/.  to  70/. 

9142.  Eng.  subj.,  Aritli.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (acq. 
abrJ,  Mus.,  Sing,  (good  operatic) .  Age  34.  Res. 
70/.  to  100/. 

9113.  Light  non-res.  engag.  desired,  or  res.  without 
charge,  as  Teacher  of  Mus.  (piano  and  har.)  or 
Math.  Age  23.  Sen.  Pract.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Pract. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Hon.  and  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Har.,  15. A. 
Loud.  Res.  45/.  to  50/.,  three  or  four  hours  a  day  ; 
non-res.  80/.,  three  hours  per  day. 

9444.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (all  branches),  Piano.  Age  35. 
Res.  50/.  to  55/. 

9446.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Drill,  Ndlwk.  Age  20. 
Sen.  Camb.  Daily  40/.  to  50/. 

9450.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Sing. 
(Solo  and  Class),  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.). 
Age  32.  2nd  Cl.  Soc.  Arts  Piano. 

9151.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Eng.  Age  36.  Res.  or 
non-res.  m 

9452.  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Kinder.  Age  24. 
25/.  to  30/.,  or  non-res. 

9453.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Aritli.,  elem.  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus., 
Sing.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Fr.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl.  Coll. 
P.  Daily  or  Morning.  30/.  to  40/. 

9154.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Lat.  (elem.).  Age  27.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec.  Hist., 
Scrip.,  Fr.,  S.K.,  elem.  Bot.  and  Phys.  Daily.  N. 
or  W.  London. 

9455.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math-  (trig.).  Age  27. 
A.C.P.  Hon.  in  Eng.  Hist.,  Euc.  Camb.  Univ. 
Din.,  Theory,  Pract.  Teaching.  London  Matric. 
■Morning  or  afternoon.  From  60/. 

9456.  Eng.,  thoro.  Aritli.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Lat., 
Draw,  (freehd.),  Physiog.,  Physiol.  Age  27.  1st 
Cl.  Coll.  P.  Spec.  Eng.  Lang.  St.  Andrews  Univ- 
Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll.  Cert.  Parchment.  S.K. 
freehd.  and  Sci.  Non-res.  (sen.)  100/. 

9157.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Aritli.  Age  19. 
Res.  20/. 

9458.  Eng,  (elem.),  Arith.(good),  Mus.,  Draw.  (mod. 
freehd.,  shading,  Paint.),  Lat.,  Fr.  Age  27.  S.K. 
mod.  and  freehd. 

9459.  Fr.  and  Ital.  (con.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Mus., 
Sing.  (elem.).  Age  20.  2nd  Cl.  Col.  P.  Non- 
res. 

9160.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Aritli.,  Fr.,  ILyg.,  Dorn.  Econ., 
Mus.,  Draw.  (jun.).  Age  23.  Camb.  Higher  Local 
Aritli.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Const.  Hist.,  Fr.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Eng.  Lit.  lions.  Camb.  Teachers’  Exam.,  Pract. 
and  Theor.  Non-res.  65/. 

9161.  Draw.,  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Lat.  (good),  Fr.  (gram.), 

Math,  (jun.),  Pol.  Econ.  Age  25.  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

S.K.  Art  Student.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  90/.  (sch.). 

9162.  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac.,  Math,  (elem.),  Physiol.,  Fr. 
Ger.  (elem ),  Draw,  (freehd. ).  Age  18.  Coll.  P. 
Res.,  family,  15/. 

9163.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  elem.  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Age  29.  Res.  from  20/. 

9434.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (gram.).  Age  23.  St.  Andrews 
Pol.  Econ.,  llist.,  and  Eng.  Lit.  Res. 

9165.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus.  (class.),  Sing.,  Fr.,  Draw., 
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Ger.  (elem.).  Age  40.  Morning,  Daily,  70/.,  or 
Visiting. 

9466.  Eng.,  tlioro.  Fr.,  Mus.,  clem.  Ger.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Oxford.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. 

9469.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Age  21 
Camb.  Sen.  Higher  Local.  Res.  85/.  to  40/. 

9470.  Thoro.  Eng.  and  Aritb.,  Lat.  (Caes,),  clem.  Fr. 1 
and  Math.  Age  24.  Mornings  or  Daily,  50/. 
to  60/. 

9471.  Eng.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.,  con.  and 
gram.),  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxford.  Res.  40/. ; 
non-res.  70/. 

9473.  Thoro.  Lat.,  Eng.,  and  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Gk.,  and  Sci.  Age  25.  Inter.  Arts.  Lond.  1st  Cl. 
Res.  45/.  to  60/. ;  non  res.  80/.  to  100/. 

9174.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (theor.,  violin, 
piano).  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Jun.  Camb. 
Res.  30/. 

9475.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Bot., 
Physiol.,  Mus.  (good,  with  har.).  Draw,  (freehd.). 
Age  27.  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9176.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Mus.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  30. 
Sen.  Oxford.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Cert.,  freehd.,  mod. 
geom.  Visiting  in  S.W.  district.  25/.  to  33/. 

9477.  Math,  (trig.),  Fr.,  Eng.,  Draw,  (from  flat), 
Paint-,  Mus.  (jun.),  Calisth.  Age  21.  Camb.  H. 
Local.  Arith.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Lit.  Res.  30/. 
to  40/. 

9478.  Eng.  (tlioro),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Paint.,  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Ndlwk.  Age  23.  S.K. 
Sc.  Certs-  Res.  Sch.  12/.  ;  Fam.  18/. 

9179.  Mus.  (piano,  theory,  elem.  violin).  Age  24. 
Teachers’  Cert.  R.A.M.  Res.,  non-res.,  or 
visiting. 

9180.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  (good),  Eng.  subj.,  Phys., 
Chem.  (elem.).  Inter.  Arts,  1st  Cl.  lion.  Fr., 
2nd  Stage  Math.  Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  120/. 

9181.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Cert,  fin  d’e'tudes  secondaires, 
Ac.  Age  19.  Res.  Small  salary,  time  for  study. 

9482.  Eng  ,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  20.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  25/.  to  28/. 

9483.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (adv.),  Tiano,  Sing.,  Needlwk., 
Draw,  Lat.  Age  24.  Res.  from  30/.;  non- 
res.  60/. 

9484.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac.,  clem.  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Age  22.  Class.  Tripos  Camb.  Higher  Local,  Matric. 
Hons.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  from  50/.;  non-res.  90/. 

9485.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  30.  Higher 
Camb.  Afternoon. 

9486.  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac.,  Sci.,  Fr  ,  Math,  (jun.),  Mus. 
(pract., theor.),  Sing,  (class),  Draw.,  Drill.  Age  22. 
Camb.  Sen.,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  (theor. 
and  prac.).  S.K.  Bot.  and  Draw  Res.  from  30 Z. 

9487.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  in  Paris), 
Ger.  (U.  Ger.),  Mus.,  Har.,  Needlwk.,  Draw,  (modi 
freehd.).  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Age  21.  Res.  40/. 
to  50/. 

9488.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Math,  (good), 
Ger.  (2J  yrs.  in  Ger.),  Mus.  Age  39.  1st  B.Sc. 
Lond.  Higher  Camb.  Local.  Non-res.  Visiting. 

9489.  Piano  (thoro.),  Flar.,  Sing,  (class).  Age  36. 
Cert.  R.A.M.,  S.A.  lion.  Assoc.  Pianist  Trin.  Coll. 
Res.  from  25/. 

9491.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Math,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theory).  Age  30.  Sen.  Local  Univ.  St.  Andrews 
Eng.,  Geog.,  and  Hist.  Non-res.  45/. 

9492.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Math.,  Geol.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(acq.  abroad),  Ital.  (gram.),  Mus.  (elem.).  Age 
24.  L.L.A.  St.  Andrews.  Res.  40/.  to  45/.,  or 
non-res. 

9193.  Lat.  Fr.,  Math,  (jun.),  Eng.  (all  branches), 
Nat.  Phil.,  Logic,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age 
24.  B.A.,  R.I.U.  Res. 

9491.  Eng.  (genl.),Fr.,  Bot.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Mus., 
Math.,  Part-Sing.,  Draw.,  Prep,  for  Exams.  Age 
20.  Sen.  Camb. 

9195.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Sci.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Mus.  (piano  and  vocal),  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.), 
Paint,  (w.-col.),  Kinderg.  Age  38.  Nat.  Froebel 
Union,  Art.  3  S.K.  Non-res. 

9496.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Math.,  Phys.,  Sci.,Fr.  (gram.). 
Draw..  Paint,  (oils),  Piano,  Violin.  Age  25.  Jim. 
Camb.  Univ.  Exb.  Lit.,  Art  Teacher’s  Cert.  S.K., 
Ac.  Non-res. 

9497.  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.  (elem.), 
Phys.  Sci.,  Bkkeep.,  Fr.  (gram.).  Age  27.  Camb. 
Jun.  Hon.  Univ.  Ext.  Non-res. 

9498.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (with  theory),  Fr. 
Age  20.  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Hon. 
Local  Prize.  Res.  15 Z. 

9499.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Writing,  Math.  Age  27. 
Res.  20/. 

9500.  Ger.,  Fr  ,  Ileb.,  Sc.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Draw., 
K.G.  Age  33.  Cert.  K.G.,  Berlin.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9501.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.  (theor.  and  prac.).  Age  26.  Higher 
C’ainb.,  S.K.  3rd  Grade.  Res.  40/. 
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9502.  Eng.  subj.  (adv,),  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.,  Gk.,  and 
Ger.,  Fr.  Age  23.  Higher  Camb.  (part),  1st  Cl. 
C.  P.  Daily.  60/. 

9503.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Bot.,  Phys.  Age  38.  Higher  Camb.,  Ac.  Visiting. 

9504.  Eng.  and  Math,  (adv.),  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw., 
Ndlwk.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  40/.,  or 
res. 

9505.  Subj.  for  Lond.  Matric.,  Ac.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Eng.,  Fr.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  from  20/., 
or  11011-res. 

9506.  Eng.  subj.,  Bh.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing. 
Age  20.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Ac.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9507.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  jun.  Violin.  Age  23.  Sen. 
Camb.,  Ac.  Res.  35/. 

9508.  Dins,  and  Sing  (tlioro.,  Diplome'e,  Leipsiz 
Conserv.),  fluent  Ger.  (lit.,  Ac.).  Res.  or  non-res. 

9509.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr,,  Lat.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  31.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9510.  Eng.,  adv.  Arith.  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl. 
C.  P.  Res.  18/. ;  non-res.  25/. 

9511.  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  Cl.  Sing.,  Eng.  subj., 
Arith.  Age  19.  R.A.M.  Sen.  Res.  20/. 

9512.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  27.  Res.  20/. ; 
Non-rcs.  30/. 

9513.  Piano,  liar.  Counterpt.,  Cl.  Sing.  Age  25. 
Student  R.A.M.  Res.  or  non-res. 

9511.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ndlwk.,  jun.  Mus.  and  Draw. 
Age  29.  Trained  C.M.  Res.  20/. 

9515.  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.  Age  26. 

R. A.M.,  Locals,  Student  G.S.M.  Res.  35/.;  non- 
res.  70/. 

9516.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  20.  Home  and  Col.,  Trin.  Coll.  Res. 
For  Holidays. 

9517.  Eng.  and  Music.  Age  18.  In  foreign  school 
or  family. 

9518.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (good),  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Grk.  Age  23.  Inter.  Aits  Lond.  Univ-,  Ac.  Non- 
res.  100/. ;  res.  70/. 

9519.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Eng., 
Mus.,  and  Sing.  Age  24.  2nd  Grade  Art  Student 

S. K.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9520.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  Piano,  Har., 
Sing.,  Draw.  Age  27.  L.A.M.  (Medallist),  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  60/.  to  79/. 

9521.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  Camb.  Higher  (part).  Res.  20/. 

9522.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  and  Paint.  (R.  Acad. 
&c.).  Visiting. 

9523.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  20/. 

9524.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (acq.  abrd.),  Mus. 
(good),  Bkkeep.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  R-  Acad. 
Mus.  Sen.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Also  for  Holidays. 

9526.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (jun.).  Age  26.  Higher  Camb. 
(part)  and  Teacher’s  Exam.  Res.  40/.;  non- 
res.  80/. 

9527.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Paint.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Small  salary,  or 
mutual  terms.  Res. 

9528.  Fr.,  Dutch,  and  elem.  Ger.  Age  22.  Res.  25/. 
to  30/. 

9529.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  A.C.P.  Res. 
25Z.  to  35/. 

9530.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.,  and  Lat.,  Draw.,  Sing., 
Mus.,  Drill.  Age  34.  C.M.  Res.  45/. 

9531.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lit.,  Fr.  (conver.),  Ger., 
Mus.,  Calis.,  elem.  Lat.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Sen.  Camb.  Sch.  or  family.  Res. 

9532.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  jun.  Math.,  Ger.,  and  Lat. 
Age  22.  B.A.  R.  Univ.,  Ire.  Non-res.  70/.  to  100/. ; 
Res.  50/.  to  80/. 

9533.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem. 
Lat.  Age  28.  Family.  30/. 

9534.  Eng.  and  Mus.  Age  22.  As  Nursery  Gov.  15/. 

9535.  Mus,,  Har.,  Eng.  stibj.,  Arith.  Age  22.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  Student  R.A.M.  Bd.  and  res.  in  return 
for  2  brs.  teaching  daily. 

9536.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Calis., 
Piano,  K.G.  (certd.).  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
30/.  to  40/. 

9537.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  K.G..  Math.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  21.  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Coll.  Non- 
res.  30Z.  to  40/. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PR IX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  awarded  to  British  Printers 
and  Publishers. 

Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  PALGRA  YE. 

Just  ready,  half  vellum,  gilt  top,  choicely  printed  in  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SACRED  SONG.  Selected  from  the 

Lyrical  Poetry  of  Four  Centuries.  With  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Biographical. 
T.  Palgrave,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


English 


By 


Francis 

“A  more  delightful  collection  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.” — Times. 

“  An  admirable  representation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  field  of  literature  which  it  covers.” — Globe. 

“  The  work  adds  another  to  the  few  books  which  are  prized  almost  as  personal  friends  by  lovers  of  poetry.” 

“  Will  be  for  many  readers  the  gift-book  of  the  season.” — Record.  —Scotsman. 

NEW  PART  OF  THE  “NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.” 

Just  ready,  paper  covers,  imp.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  ON  HISTORICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Founded  mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James 
A.  H.  Murray,  B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  D.C.L.  Dunelm,  &c. ; 
sometime  President  of  the  Philological  Society ;  with  the  assistance  of  many  Scholars 
and  Men  of  Science. 

PART  V.  CAST— CLIVE. 

Already  published,  Vol.  1.,  A  and  B,  half  morocco,  £2.  12s.  6d.  Part  IV.,  Sect.  2,  C — Cass,  os. 

Parts  I. — IV.,  A — Cass,  12s.  6 d.  each. 

“This  monumental  work.  .  .  .  Never  before  lias  the  English  language  been  treated  lexicographically  in  a 
manner  so  truly  comprehensive  and  scientific,  and  rarely  has  the  University  of  Oxford  lent  the  resources  of  its 
celebrated  press  to  a  work  more  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown.” — Times. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “  TRANSLATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  BIOLOGICAL  MEMOIRS.” 

Just  published,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  21s, 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FROG.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Eckee,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated,  with  numerous  Annotations  and  Additions,  by 
George  Haslam,  M.D.j  and  profusely  Illustrated,  with  250  Woodcuts  and  11  Coloured 
Figures. 

PROFESSOR  SAND  AY’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

APPENDICES  AD  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  STEPHANICUM,  Jam 

inde  a  Millii  teinporibus  Oxouiensium  manibus  tritum,  curante  Gul.  Sanday,  A.M., 

S.T.P.  Exegeseos  Sacra;  Prof  (is  sore. 

Continent  (i.)  collationcm  rccensionis  AVestcottio-Hortianae,  (ii.)  delectum  lectionum 
notatu  dignissimarum,  (iii.)  de  quibu-dam  hetionibus  versionum  Orientalium  testimonia. 

V*  A  Critical  Companion  to  LLOYD’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Easy 

Poems  for  Repetition  from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  aud  a 
Complete  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim,  Editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition  of 
“Niebuhr's  Heroen  Gcschichtcn ”  and  “  Chaini.-so’s  Peter  Schlemihl.” 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

OVID. — TRI&TIA,  BOOK  III.  The  Text  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
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Vol.  II.,  16s. 
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treatises  of  the  day.” — Nature. 

NEW  EDITION  of  PROF.  ROLLESTON’S  “  FORMS 
OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.” 

FORMS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  A  Manual  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  with  Descriptions  of  Selected 
Types.  By  the  late  George  Rolleston,  D.M., 
F.R.S.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett 
Jackson,  M.A.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  36s. 

“  A  text-book  of  zoology,  in  many  respects  the  most 
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‘  Forms  of  Animal  Life  ’  is  a  unique  book.”—  Nat  are. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE 
VEGETATIVE  ORGANS  OF  PHANE¬ 
ROGAMS  AND  FERNS.  By  Dr.  A.  De  Bary. 
Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O.  Bower,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Pli.D.,  F.L.S. 
With  211  Woodcuts  and  an  Index.  Royal  8vo,  lialf- 
morocco,  22s.  6d. 
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Garnsey,  M.A.,  and  Revised  by  I.  B.  Baleoue, 
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107  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  21s. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
PLANTS.  By  Julius  von  Sachs.  Translated 
by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College, Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Botany, 
R.I.E.  College,  Cooper’s  Hill.  With  455  Woodcuts. 
Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  31s.  6d. 
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COMPARATIVE  MORPHOLOGY  AND  BIO¬ 
LOGY  OP  THE  FUNGI,  MYCETOZOA, 
AND  BACTERIA.  By  A.  De  Baby.  Author¬ 
ised  English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M. A . 
Revised  by  I.  B.  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford.  With  198  Wroodeuts. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  22s.  6d. 
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Nature. 

ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY  and  KINDRED 
BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Dr.  August 
Weismann,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Author¬ 
ised  Translation.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A., 
F.L.S. ,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford;  Selmar 
Scuonland,  Ph.D. ;  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

“It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  Prof.  Weis- 
mann’s  ‘  Essays  on  Heredity,’  collected  and  translated 
in  the  present  volume,  are  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
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the  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’  was  published.” — Guardian. 
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direction  of  Charles  Pritchard,  D.D.,  F.R.S,, 
F.R.A.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 
No.  III.  Researches  in  Stellar  Parallax  by  the  aid 
of  Photography.  Royal  Svo,  paper  covers,  with  a 
Photograph  of  the  University  Observatory,  7s.  6d. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  Ihe  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  January, 
at  2  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF 

VJ  EXAMINAr 


PRECEPTORS.— 

LAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  and  the  Christinas  Examination  on 
the  30t'i  of  December. 


•>.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  the 
9th  of  December.  '  1 . 

N.B.— 'file  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical. Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  exam  ination,  to  the 
Competition  for  alio  wancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Roval  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. - 


The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  (he  16th  of 
June. 

4.  PROFESSION AIi  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  ofBooks  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  he 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  —  The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  : —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  2os. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  ami  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree.  For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  SI.  Andrews,  N-.B. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

VO  A  CONVERSAZIONE  will  be  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Council  of  the  College,  at  University  College, 
Gower  Street,  W.C.  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  University  College),  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
January,  at  8  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B. A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE 

ANN 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

ANNUAL  DINNER  (1S90). 

The  Dinner  will  he  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
January  22nd,  at  5.30  p.m.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
are  Members  of  the  College  may  obtain  tickets  (5s.  each) 
up  to  January  21st,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
College. of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  Every 
Member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend,  for 
whom  a  ticket  must  be  obt  ained  on  or  before  January  18th. 

Evening  dress  is  not  requisite. 

Edward  Pinches,)  1T  „ 
John  Stewart,  $  Bon.  Sets. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  he  oflcred  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

( a )  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that-may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  otter  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  he  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


pOLLEGE 
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OF  P  RE  CEPTORS.- 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 


The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Seventeenth  Annual 
Series),  by  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Late  Examiner 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  “  The  Theory  of  Education,”  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  February  13th,  at  7  p.m. 

In  these  Lectures  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
tlie  Teacher’s  Art  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  always  in 
their  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
Important  questions,  as  the  proper  way  of  estimating 
knowledge,  and  the  right  order  of  studies,  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  illustrated 
as  far  as  possible  by  historical  references  to  views  of 
leading  writers  on  Education.  Pains  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  various  points  handled  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  students  will  be  aided  by  the  setting  of  written 
exercises  upon  the  subjects  of  th.;  lectures,  by  directions 
as  to  reading,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  by  oral  explana¬ 
tion  of  different  points. 

For  Syllabus  see  page  43. 

The  Pee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  bo  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — 
Members  of  the  College  have  Free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


Notice.  —  The  “educational 

TIMES”  for  FEBRUARY  will  contain  the 
CLASS  LISTS  of  CANDIDATES  who  have  passed  at 
the  recent  CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATIONS  ot  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors.  The  Volume  for  1889  is  now  ready, 
price  7s.  6d.  Cases  for  binding  the  Volume  may  also  lie 
had,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  Sd. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  arc  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Att  endance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  Ac., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


/CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS.  —  Some  Vacancies  occur  for 
Students  in  the  MARIA  GREY  COLLEGE,  5  Fitzroy 
Street.  Classes  for  various  Groups  and  Instruction  in 
Teaching.  New  Term,  January  11.  Conditions  of 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  COURSES  OF  LESSONS 

ARE  GIVEN  FOR  THE 

M ATRI OULATION 

AND  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  College  Staff  numbers  Forty  Tutors,  who 
among  them  took  twenty -three  first  places  at 
London  University  Examinations. 

Keceiit  Successes  At  Matriculation,  June, 1889, 
78  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed.  At  Inter.  Arts,  1889, 
71  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed;  eleven  in  Honours, 
two  with  first  places,  and  one  with  a  second  place.  21 
also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci.  Exams.,  five  in 
Honours.  At  B. A. ,1889,  70  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed  ; 
sixteen. in  Honours.  Five  also  passed  the  B.Sc. ;  and  at 
M.A.,  1889,  two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in 
Branch  I.,  and  in  18S8  One  headed  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  List. . 

Free  Guides.  A  copy  of  the  Matriculation  Guide 
and  Pass  List  may  no  had  by  any  private  student  who 
expresses  his  intention  of  working  lor  the  Examination; 
a  copy  of  the  Inter.  Arts  Guide  and  Pass  List  by  any 
private  student  who  gives  date  of  passing  Matriculation  ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  Pass  List  by  any 
private  student  who  gives  date  of  passing  B.A.,  post  free 
on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

120  Booksellers  liow,  Strand,  W.C. 

(For  other  advertisements  *ee  pp.  Sand  2  ). 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


[Jan.  1,  1890. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  PROGRAMME  of  these  Exami¬ 
nations  has  been  so  modified  that  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates  now  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Government  Leaving  Certificates  for  Secondary 
Schools  in  Scotland.  The  Junior  Certificate  qualifies 
pro  tanto  for  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 

Regulations  and  programme  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Clerk  of  Senatus. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  to  Head¬ 
teachers  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
will  also  supply  what  further  information  may  be  desired. 
H.  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  \  Joint 
S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  )  Secretaries. 
W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Assist.  Secretary. 
Edinburgh  University,  November,  1889. 
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T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albekt  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of  125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined  at 
any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  studentsentering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years;  also  for  Dental 
Students,  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY’S 
TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  January,  1890.  The  Course 
of  Study  prepares  for  the  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXA¬ 
MINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for  special  training  in 
the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING,  with 
Model  Lessons,  Class-teaching,  and  Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  35  Meck- 
lenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

KINDERGARTEN  CLASS. 
Twenty-fourth  Session. 

A  New  Course  of  Lectures  open  to  Teachers  and 
Governesses  will  commence  on  Monday,  27th  January, 
1890,  and  terminate  at  Easter. 

The  Class  will  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
7  to  8.30  p.m. 

Pee  for  the  Course,  payable  at  the  first  Lecture,  £1. 10s. 
An  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  close,  and  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  granted  to  those  who  prove  their  efficiency. 

Intending  Students  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
form  of  admission. 


T  J  DIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  BRISTOL. 

The  SECOND  TERM  will  begin  on  Jan.  21st.  The 
College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  the 
ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Literature. 
The  Chemical,  Physical,  Engineering,  Geological,  and 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The  Engineering 
Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Mining  Engineering  and  Surveying ;  and  special 
arrangements  for  practical  work  have  been  made  with 
various  Engineers  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with 
regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on 
application.  Several  Scholarships  are  tenable  at  the 
College. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

University  College,  Bristol.— Courses  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Min¬ 
eralogy  and  Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineers.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College 
Scholarships,  Engineering  Works’  Scholarships,  and 
special  arrangements  for  entrance  into  professional  life. 
Calendar  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  (by  post, 
Is.  3d.). 

For  Prospectuses  and  further  information,  apply  to 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  OE  APOTHECARIES  OF 

LONDON— The  next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS 
will  beheld  at  their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  7th  and  8th  March,  1890. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  registra¬ 
tion  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on 
the  6th  and  7th  June,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


0ITY  OF  LONDON 

pcu;>  gramme* 

White  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C. 

Two  Minutes’  walk  from  Moorgage  Street  Station,  five 
from  Broad  Street,  Liverpool  Street,  and  the  Bank. 

A  Course  op  Lectures, 

intended  for  Governesses  in  Schools  and  Families,  will 
be  given  at  the  above  College,  in 
ARITHMETIC, 

including  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Theory  of 
Arithmetic  with  explanations  of  reasons  for  every  rule, 
by  Professor  Cusack, 

during  the  year  1890,  on  Wednesdays  from  2  to  3  p.m., 
commencing  Wednesday,  15 th  of  January .  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
per  Term. 

Besides  the  Lectures,  exercises  will  be  set  for  Home¬ 
work,  which  will  be  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to 
Students.  The  whole  Course  will  cover  all  that  is 
required  in  this  subject  for  the  Diploma  Examinations 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

A  Course  or  Lectures  in 
LOGIC 

will  also  be  given  by 
Professor  Cusack, 

on  Wednesdays,  from  3  to  4  p.m.,  commencing  same 
date.  Fee,  £1.  Is.  per  Term. 

Applications  respecting  these  Lectures  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Professor  Cusack,  at  the  College. 


IV/riSS  CHREIMAN’S  INSTITUTION 

ILL  OF  PHYSICO-MENTAL  CULTURE  and 
REMEDIAL  TRAINING,  Pori  man  Rooms. 

BRANCHES: 

Town  Hall,  Kensington;  Queensberry  Hall,  South 
Kensington;  Crystal  Palace  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood; 
and  various  Schools  and  Family  Classes  in  Town  and 
country. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  For  Pbysico-Mental  Training  by  musical  exercises, 
games,  dances,  singing,  and  elocution  (with  respiratory 
andotherspeciallyadaptfd  corrective  and  developmental 
exercises),  and  handicrafts,  as  educational  carpentering, 
leather,  and  clav  modelling,  wood  carving,  metal  mould¬ 
ing,  &c.  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Boys’  Classes  in 
Department  I. 

II.  Remedial  Phvsico-Menlal  Training,  adapted  to 
cases  of  special  weakness  of  Musculo-Nervous  System, 
general  and  local  (chest,  spine,  feet,  &c.),  by  specific, 
active,  and  passive  exercises,  massage,  electro  massage, 
&c.,  and  by  interesting  occupation. 

III.  For  Advance  of  Hygienic  Knowledge,  Direction 
and  Supervision  of  Physical  Training  in  Schools  and 
Families.  Organisation  of  Country  and  Suburban 
Classes,  Training  Teachers,  and  Supply"  of  Teachers 
qualified  by  three  (or  more)  years’  study  and  practice 
to  Colleges  and  Country  Towns. 

Secretary,  Physical  Culture  Department,  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker  Street,  W. 


Datchelor  school  and 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  CAMBERWELL 
GROVE. 

TWO  LECTURES  by  Miss  Hughes,  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Training  College,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  School,  on  Feb.  5tli  and  Feb.  12th,  at  3.30 
p.m. 

Subjects;  Moral  Education,  Feb.  5th.  Attention , 
and  How  to  Secure  It,  Feb.  12th. 

Tickets  2s.  each.  Apply  to  Miss  Barrett,  at  the 
School. 


FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  SATURDAY 

LECTURES,  Charing  Cross— The  SPRING 
COURSE,  1890,  on  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations 
and  Black  board  Drawing,  begi  n  s  J  anuary  25  th.  E .  Cooke, 
Esq.,  will  also  give  a  course  of  Evening  Lessons  on  the 
Observation  of  Plants.  Particulars  to  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  17  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


T)  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

JLv  COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines. —  The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretarv,  at  the  College. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

— There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  be  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry".  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 


JIOTieE. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Wo rk  of 
the  Successful  Competitors  in  Vere  Foster’s 
national  Compet  it  ioninWriting,  Drawing, 
and  Painting  will  this  year  be  held,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition ,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute , 
309  Jtcgent  Street ,  which  ivill  be  open 
from  25th  December  to  11th  January, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
each  day. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCiETE  NATIONAL-E 

DES 

PB0FESSEUKS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

f 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprUwost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATION  for  Young  Ladies  well- 

grounded  and  accomplished.  Resident  Foreign 
Governesses.  Large  staff  of  visiting  masters.  Miss 
Philpott,  10  Princes  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


TyTAT  HEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-dl-  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


English  language  and 

LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  ELOCU¬ 
TION. — Miss  Louisa  Dkewry  continues  her  Courses 
of  Lectures,  Readings,  and  Lessons  in  schools  and  else¬ 
where,  to  private  pupils  and  teachers.  Miss  Drewry 
helps  students  by  letter,  and  examines. 

143  King  Henry’s  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.— A  Pro¬ 
fessional  TEACHER  is  desirous  of  visiting  a  few 
more  Boys’  or  Girls’  Schools,  in  or  near  London.  For 
terms,  and  List  of  Schools  already  attended,  apply — 
Edwin  W.  H.  Gange,  17  Montague  Road,  Dalston,N.E. 

Required,  by  a  lady,  l.l.a. 

Honours,  a  position  as  WORKING-PARTNER 
or  HEAD-GOVERNESS  in  a  high-class  Ladies’  School. 
Good  linguist.  Miss  E.  Withers,  40  Schubert  Road. 
Putney,  S.W. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  is  anxious  for  a 

-AA  position  as  JUNIOR  GOVERNESS  in  foreign  or 
English  School.  Age  17.  English,  elementary  Music 
(piano  and  theory),  Algebra,  Needlework,  &c.,  &c.  2nd 
Class  Coll.  Preceptors.  Resident.  No  salary,  but 
mutual  terms  with  lessons.  Miss  Goodman,  Chinley, 
near  Chapel-en-le-frith. 

Higher  Cambridge  local, 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS,  &c. 
Students  prepared  at  the  Classes  connected  with  the 
N  orth  London  Collegiate  School,  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  Miss  Buss.  For  particulars,  address 
the  Head  Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden  Road 
London,  N.W. 


SCHOOL  PURCHASE.— A  Lady  of 

LJ  high  educational  experience  desires  to  hear  in  con¬ 
fidence  from  Owner  of  Church  Country  Boarding  School, 
having  good  premises  and  grounds  and  superior  con¬ 
nexion.  Address— H.M.,  47  Tower  Street,  Winchester. 

Kindergarten  certificate. 

—CLASSES  are  held  in  preparation  for  this 
Certificate  at  City  of  London  Day  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  WhiteStreet,  Moorfields, E.C. ,  on  Saturday  Morn¬ 
ings,  10  to  12.30,  and  Monday  Evenings,  6.30  to  9,  These 
Classes  are  conducted  by  Miss  Pattison,  Froebel 
Society,  and  will  be  resumed  on  Saturday,  18th,  and 
Monday,  20th  of  January.  Intending  Students  should  at 
once  make  application  to  Professor  Cusack,  the  number 
of  admissions  being  limited. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 


(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price.ls. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6 d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogery’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  01  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Beam,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


TONDON.-SHIELEY’S 

-L*  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  37  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury ,  W.C.  Beds,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Plain  Break¬ 
fast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  This  old-established  House  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  City  and 
the  West-End,  near  to  the  chief  Railway  Stations  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  Omnibuses,  and,  being 
in  a  square,  is  very  quiet  and  opeu.  The  House  is  most 
home-like,  and  highly  satisfactory  Testimonials  may  be 
had  on  application. 


I^DUCATION  for  young  or  delicate 

A  girls.  —  TWO  SISTERS  residing  with  their 
parents,  the  elder  educated  three  years  in  Paris  and 
holding  three  French  certificates,  the  younger  sixteen 
months  in  Germany,  both  accustomed  to  teach,  offer  a 
refined  and  comfortable  home  and  education,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  country  house,  limited  to  five  pupils. 
Terms,  60  guineas ;  no  extras.  References  of  undoubted 
respectability  given  and  required.  —  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Lambourn,  Berks. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  INDEX  to 

Shakespere’s  Play  of  Julius  C/vsar,  by  F.  C. 
Woodforde,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Drayton 
Grammar  School.  Price  4d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ; 

Market  Drayton:  Bennion  &  Horne, 


LONDON  B.A.  1890. 


70 

Students  of  University  Correspondence 
College  were  successful,  of  whom 

16 

took  Honours,  one  gaining  the  University 

Prize. 


B.A.  Special  Course.  —  This  course  for 
October  1890  ma,y  be  commenced  at  once. 
Students  who  are  desirous  of  working  this 
Course  with  the  section  which  commenced 
Nov.  23,  may  receive  the  hack  papers  and 
catch  up  during  the  coming  vacation. 

Fee  for  full  preparation  in  all  subjects, 
£10.  10.s.  Single  subjects  may  be  taken 
at  proportionate  charges. 

B.A.  EXTENSION  COURSE.  —  This 

Course  has  been  specially  prepared  for 
students  who  have  been  over  the  whole  of 
the  work  and  have  either  failed  to  pass 
the  Examination,  or  who  have  deferred 
going  up  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  First 
Division  or  of  Honours  in  some  subjects 
at  the  next  examination. 

Fee  for  full  preparation  in  all  subjects, 
£7.  7s.  Single  subjects  may  he  taken  at 
proportionate  charges. 


CURTIS’S  APPROVED 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Immediately .  Crown  8vo,  limp,  price  Is.  3d. 

A  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Part  I.  55  b.c. — 1485  a.d. 
_ By  H.  H.  CURTIS. 

Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Thousand ! 

Price  Sixpence. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS¬ 
TORY.  Arranged  in  Chronological  Order. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  1888,  and  printed  from  new 
type.  By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A. 

“  For  the  elementary  facts  of  English  History  thei’e 
is  no  book  so  useful  as  Curtis’s  ‘  Outlines,’  ” — Educa¬ 
tional  Times. 

“  It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  render  the  chronological 
form  of  history  entertaining  reading,  hut  Mr.  Curtis 
comes  very  nearly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  feat. 
We  do  not  see  a  fault  in  the  book.”— School  Board 
Chronicle. 

“As  an  introduction  to  English  History  we  know  of 
none  equal  to  it.” — Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

BY  THE  SAME  AVTJIOU. 

School  and  College  History  of  England.  Containing 
Chapters  on  Religion,  Government,  Literature, 
Trade,  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,  Ac.  28,000 
sold.  560  pp.,  5s.  6d. 

Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables.  Illustrative 
of  English  History.  13,000  sold.  4to,  2s. 

Short  Manual  of  English  History.  With  Genea¬ 
logical  Tables,  &c.  16,000  sold.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History.  45,000  sold.  6d. 
An  English  Grammar  for  Schools.  With  copious 
Exercises,  Examples  of  Parsing,  Analysis,  &c. 
23,000  sold.  is. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar.  With  copious  Exer¬ 
cises.  250,000  sold.  6d. 

Manual  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  With  copious 
Exercises,  Analytical  and  Synthetical.  90,000  sold. 
6d. 

Manual  of  English  Etymology.  27,000  sold.  6d. 
First  Book  of  Grammar  and  Analysis.  With 
copious  Exercises.  21,000  sold.  3d. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  211,000  sold,  6d. 
Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  28,000 
sold.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Geography.  11,000  sold.  3d. 

The  Junior  Reader:  Prose  and  Poetry.  5,000 
sold.  is. 

The  Poetical  Reader.  134,000  sold.  is. 

The  New  Poetical  Reader.  30,000  sold.  is. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Reader.  The  above  two  in 
one  volume.  2s. 


London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co.,  Limited; 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


LONDON  M.A. — The  classes  forM.A.  are 
conducted  by  Tutors  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing,  several  of  whom  took  the  Highest 
Honours  attainable  at  London  in  their 
branches.  In  general,  the  Courses  are 
spread  over  two  or  three  years.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Notes,  Papers,  and  Hints, 
which  apply  equally  to  all  going  up  for 
the  same  Examination,  the  tuition  is 
purely  individual,  and  lessons  can  he 
taken  exactly  at  the  student’s  conveni¬ 
ence.  Parts  of  the  Course  may  he  taken 
at  proportionate  fees. 


FREE  GUIDE  AND  PASS  LIST. 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  Pass  List  will 
he  sent  post  free  to  any  private  student  who  gives 
date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts  on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(tJniv.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12|  Booksellers  Row, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eiglity-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  Twelve  Numbers,  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
price  Is.  each. 


First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheMumanFigure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6,  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E,C, 
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G-.  W.  BACON  &  CO.’S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Hi  COX’S  STANDARD  D  TA  Git  A  MS.  Six  in  tlie  Series,  comprising  the  Seasons,  Day  and  Night,  Latitude  and  Longitude  (now  ready),  and  Phases  of  the  Mooii) 
Tides,  ami  Solar  System  (ready  in  February).  Price,  coloured,  mounted  on  rollers,  and  varnished,  2s.  Od.  each. 

“  Admirable  aids  to  scientific  teaching  in  schools.” — Publishers'  Circular.  ,  r  , 

“  Simply  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  colouring  ;  not  costly,  and  exceedingly  useful  for  teaching.  Irish  hducationai  Join  ual. 


H  I  COX’S  CHART  OF  E VltO P PAN  PI R  J)S.  An  entirely  new  Chart  of  Forty-seven  Birds  of  Europe,  beautifully  coloured,  on  rollers.  7s.  lid. 

“  A  work  of  art,  splendidly  drawn,  and  tit  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  scientific  museum.” — Scottish  Educational  News. 

“  We  heartily  commend  this  well-executed  and  instructive  chart.” — Schoolmaster. 

P  ICON'S  EXCELSIOR  MEMORY  MAP-SEATES.  Consisting  of  Map  Projections  on  Cardboard  Slates,  corresponding  with  Bacon’s  Memory  Maps.  Size,  6  by 
—  jnc|les<  price  2d.  each.  Twelve  in  number,  viz.: — England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  India,  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 

Europe.  Samptle  gratis  and  post  free. 

BACON’S  PICTUj;  I:  ALPHABET.  An  entirely  new  Chart,  illustrated  with  Two  large  Pictures  to  each  letter.  30  by  40  inches.  On  rollers,  5s. 

“  Remarkably  pretty,  the  colouring  being  skilfully  employed  to  make  it  effective.” — Educational  News. 

“  Happily  adapted  to  its  purpose.” — School  Board  Chronicle.  . 

11 A  splendid  aid  to  infant  teaching,  and  should  adorn  the  walls  of  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  — Teachers  Aid. 

BACON’S  EXCELSIOR  COMBINATION  PUP  IE  TEACHERS’  A  TEA  SES.  For  1st  Year  (and  4th  Standard),  2nd  Year  (and  5th  Standard),  3rd  Year 
(anil  6th  Standard),  and  4tli  year  (and  7th  Standard).  Each  consisting  of  Sixteen  Maps.  Price,  in  wrapper,  Od.  each. 


IjOISTHDOliT  :  Q-_  'W.  B-^COTsT  &  CO.,  127  ST^J^IsriD. 


SCRIPTURE  FOR  1890. 


CLIFFORD’S  OLD  TESTAMENT  HANDBOOKS. 


The  most  exhaustive  cheap  Commentaries  yet  published. 
The  only  Commentaries  with  Notes  opposite  the  Text, 

They  show  the  Alterations  in  the  Revised  Version. 

The  Notes  are  unsectarian  and  suggestive. 

References  to  “every  person  and  place”  given  in  each  Book. 
Questions  with  references  to  the  Answers  now  being  added. 
Invaluable  help  to  Students  and  to  Teachers. 

Adapted  for  Public  Examinations. 

„  Day  Schools. 

,,  Sunday  Schools. 

„  Bible  Classes. 

,,  Family  Beading. 

„  Parents  with  their  Children. 

,,  Individual  Study  of  God’s  Word. 


J ust  Ready. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS.  In  large  type,  with 
Map,  &o.,  and  over  100  Questions  with  references  to  the 
Answers  . Price  1  6 


Already  Published. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  232  pp.,  Ac.  „  1  0 

Ill  smaller  type. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  JOSHUA  &  JUDGES.  „  0  9 
HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  RUTH  &  I.  SAMUEL.  „  0  9 


In  large  type. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  II.  SAMUEL  .  „  1  0 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  I.  KINGS  .  „  1  0 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  II.  KINGS  .  „  10 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  EZRA  &  NEHEMIAH  , ,  10 

These  books  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  educational  Press,  and  by 
numbers  of  Headmasters  and  Mistresses  of  Public  Schools. 

Most  of  the  Handbooks  are  already  in  the  second  edition.  Order  one,  as  a 
sample,  through  any  Bookseller.  _ 


Published  by 

HENRY  FROWDE,Oxfoud  University Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


To  be  completed  in  Eight  Vols.,  published  Quarterly,  square  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each; 
or  half-morocco,  8s.  fid.  each. 

BLACKIE’S  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Reference  on  all  Subjects  and  for  all  Readers.  With 
numerous  Engravings  and  Maps. 

Now  Ready. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  3,684  Articles,  217  Engravings,  and  4  Maps. 

Vol.  II.,  „  3,515  „  194  „  3  „ 

Vol.  III.,  „  3,671  „  228  „  2  „ 

Vol.  IV.,  „  3,109  „  242  „  2  „ 

Prom  th v  Saturday  Review. — “  Some  handy  form  of  encyclopedia  has  long 
been  wanted.  This  is  comprehensive  without  being  bulky.  The  information 
is  succinctly  given,  sufficiently  copious,  and  strictly  relevant.” 


THE  COMBINATION  COPY -BOOK 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

WRITING. 

THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNED  AND  WRITTEN  BY 

Geo.  Mosley,  F.C.S.,  F.R.H.S., 

Associate  and  Member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  and  Principal  of 
the  Commercial  College,  Yorli, 

who  has  brought  to  their  preparation  the  experience  gained  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  who  asks  his  fellow  teachers 
to  note  the  following  special  features : — 


1 .  The  teaching  is  progressive  and  recapitulatory  so  as  to  enable  the 

pupil  to  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  writing1  whole 
words  without  lifting  the  pen. 

2.  Letters  and  figures  similar  in  form  are  grouped  and  taught 

together. 

3.  Only  actual  combinations,  as  found  in  English  words,  are  taught. 

4.  The  letters  and  combinations  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners. 

5.  Only  one  form  for  each  letter  is  used,  which  never  varies, 

except  r,  V ,  as  required  by  the  Civil  Service. 

6.  Instead  of  Historical  and  Geographical  Definitions  and  Moral  .Sen¬ 

tences  for  copies,  business  words,  forms,  contractions  and 
expressions  as  used  in  commerce  are  employed. 

7.  A  new  method  of  maldng  the  figure  5,  the  £,  and  the  dot  in  the 

S.  C.  A.  T.  F.  C-’r.  I.  P.  to  facilitate  their  being  joined  to  other 
words. 

8.  The  copies  are  short  so  as  not  to  weary  the  pupil ;  yet  they  are 

repeated  four  times  in  each  of  tho  earlier  hooks,  and  twice  in  the 
others. 

9.  There  are  only  two  sizes  of  writing,  round  and  small,  and  the 

books  are  so  arranged  that  if  desired  all  one  hand  can  bo  taken 
first,  or  the  same  hook  may  be  written  alternately  in  round  or 
small  hand. 

10.  The  use  of  a  ruled  blank  book  so  as  to  practise  any  special  forms, 

as  required  by  the  master. 


The  Books  may  be  obtained  from  R.  Sutton  A  Co.,  11  Ludgatc  Hill,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  at  18  s.  per  gross.  1st  Edition  sold.  2nd  ready  for 
delivery  early  in  January. 


CAREY'S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey'.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 


The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London, 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  LIST  FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS, 

1890-91. 


THE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1890.  With  Preface  by  F.  Storr,  B.A.,  Chief  Modern  Master, 

Merchant  Taylors’  School.  Is. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


MATRICULATION. 

This  Examination  begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  months  of  January 

and  July. 

June,  1890. 

Lat.  Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  With  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 
Gk.  Xenophon.— Hellenics.  Book  II.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  2s. 

January,  1891. 

Lat.  Horace.— Odes.  With  Note  by  A.  J.  Macleane.  2s.  (Books  1.  and  II. 
set.)  / 

Gk.  Aeschylus.— Persae.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley  M.A.,  LL  D.  Is.  Gd. 
June,  1891. 

Lat.  Livy.  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  Prendeville,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Gk.  Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  II. and  III.  Macmiehael  Edition,  revised 
by  J.  E.  JIelhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  St.  Paul’s  School.  Witli 
Life,  Itinerary  and  Maps.  Is.  Gd.  (Book  III.  set.) 


July, 1890.  INTERMEDIATE  B.A.  (PASS). 

Lat.  ‘  Virgil.— Georffics.  Books  I.  and  II.  Professor  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  With  Notes,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  3s.  6d. 

Gk.  Sophocles.— Antigone.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  Gd. 

July,  1891. 

Lat.  Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Notes.  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  Is.  Gd. 

“  The  handiest  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  modern  editions.”— Saturday  Review. 


October,  1890.  B.A.  (PASS). 

Lat.  Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  VII.  and  VIII.,  Books  IX.  and  X.  (Books  VII. 

to  X.  set.)  In  two  volumes.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition,  abridged. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Gk.  Aristophanes.— Plutus.  LatinNotesby  the  Rev.  H.  Holden,  LL.D.  2s. 


October,  1891. 

Lat.  Terence. — Adelphi.  Notes  by  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Is.  6d. 

Gk.  Euripides.— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  6d. 
Plato.— Phaedo.  Notes  by  Dr.  Wagner.  5s.  6d. 


OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATION. 

Higher  Certificate,  July  Vith  to  2G th,  1890. 

Lat.  Horace.  With  Notes  by  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  With  a  Short  Life.  3s.  6d. 
Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A., 
B.D.  3s.  6d. 

Virgil.— Eclogues  and  Georgies.  In  one  volume.  Prof.  Conington’s 
Edition,  abridged,  with  Notes,  &c.  3s. 

Gk.  Aeschylus.— Persae.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  6d. 

-  Septem  contra  Thebas.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  Gd. 

Euripides.— Iphigenia.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  Gd. 

- Alcestis.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paley.  Is.  6d. 

Homer’s  Iliad.  Books  Xfll.  to  XXIV.  (Books  XXII.  to  XXIV.  set.) 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley, 
LL.D.  (Bibliotheca  Classica  edition.)  Gs. 

Sophocles.— Ajax.  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley.  Cambridge  Texts,  with 
Notes.  Is.  Gd.  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  2s.  Gd.) 

- Electra.  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  Cambridge  Texts,  with 

Notes.  Is.  6d.  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  2s.  Gd.) 

Plato.— Apology  and  Crito.  Notes  by  Dr.  Wagner.  2s.  Gd. 
Thucydides.  Book  VI.  Notes,  &e.,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dougan,  M.A.  8s.  Gd. 
Fr.  Moliere’s  Les  Femmes  Savantes'.  Notes  and  Argument  by  F.  E.  A. 
Gasc.  Gd.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 

Corneille’s  Horace.  Notes  by  Gasc.  Gd.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 

Gkr.  Schiller.— Wallenstein’s  Tod.  Notes,  Ac.,  by  Dr.  Bucitiieim.  2s.  Gd. 
Goethe. —  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Notes  by  E.  Bell  and  E. 
Wri)LFEL.  IS.  Gd. 

Gutzkow.— Zopf  und  Schwert.  Notes,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Lange.  2s.  Gd. 
Eng.  Shakespeare.  — The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Notes,  Summary,  and 
Analysis,  by  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Second  Master,  Brighton 
Grammar  School.  Is. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Devet,  M.A.  Is.  sewed  ; 
Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Ital.  Dante.— The  Purgatorio.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  Bianchi  printed  on  the  same  page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  W .  S. 
Dugpale.  5s. 

CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS. 

Thefolloiving  Texts  of  the  subjects  set  in  the  above  Examinations  are  published 

in  this  series. 

Lat.  Horatius.  By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  is.  Gd. 

Lucretius.  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.  2s. 

Vergilins.  By  Professor  Conington.  2s. 

Gk.  Aeschylus.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  2s. 

Euripides.  By  P.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Three  vols,  2s.  each. 
Sophocles.  By  P.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 

Thucydides.  By  J.  Wr.  Donaldson,  D.D.  Two  vols.  2s.  each. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS, 


December,  1890. 

Eng.  Shakespeare.— Julius  Caesar.  Notes,  Summary,  and  Analysis  (no 
Text).  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Is. 

Lat.  Virgil.— The  Aeneid.  Books  V.  and  VI.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged,  with  Notes  at  the  end.  2-'. 

Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  Notes  by  George 
Long,  M.A.  In  one  volume.  Is.  6d. 

Horace.— Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Macleane’s  Anno¬ 
tated  Edition  for  Schools.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.,  by  J.  Prendeville.  Is.  Gd. 

Gk.  Xenophon. —Anabasis.  Books  II.  and  III.  in  one  volume.  Mac- 
michael’s  Edition,  with  Notes  at  the  end.  Revised  by  J.  E.  Meliiuish, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  St.  Paul’s  School.  With  Life  and  Map.  Is.  Gd. 

Euripides.— Alcestis  and  Hippolytus.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Fr.  Racine.— Les  Flaideurs.  Notes  and  Arguments,  by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 
Gd.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 


CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

December,  1889-90  ;  June,  1890-91. 

Lat.  Virgil.  —  Aeneid.  Book  VIII.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition,  abridged, 
with  Notes  at  the  end.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Analysis,  by  the  Rev. 
L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  3s.  6d. 

- Book  V.  Notes  by  J.  Prendeville.  Is.  6d. 

Gk.  Euripides.— Medea.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ls.6d. 
Sophocles.— Antigone.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  I.L.D. 
Is.  Gd. 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

July  11  to  19,  1890. 

Eng.  Shakespeare.— Henry  V.  Notes,  Summary',  and  Analysis  (no  Text). 

by  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Is. 

Lat.  Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Notes,  &e.,  by  George  Long,  M.A.  4s. 
Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  V.  and  VI,  Professor  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  With  Notes  at  the  end.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowd  all, 
M.A.,  B.D.  2s.  Gd. 

Gk.  Xenophon.— Hellenics.  Book  II.  With  Analysis  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  2s. 

Euripides.— Medea.  With  Notes  by  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Is.  Gd. 
Plato’s  Apology.  With  Notes,  &o.,  by  Dr.  Wagner.  2s.  6d. 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  SCOTLAND  LOCAL  AND 
HIGHER  EXAMINATIONS. 

June,  1890. 

Eng.  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  Notes,  Introduction,  Summary,  and  Analysis  (no 
Text),  by  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Merchant  of  Venice,  is.  ; 
Hamlet,  Is. ;  Macbeth,  Is.  ;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Is. 

- Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer.  4d. 

sewed . 

Milton.— Paradise  Lost.  Book  I.  With  Notes,  &e.,  by  C.  P.  Mason, 
B.A.,  F.C.P.  Is. 

Ten  Brink’s  Early  English  Literature.  Translated  by  Professor 

H.  M.  Kennedy.  3s.  Gd. 

Lat.  Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  I.  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
Vocabulary  by  IV.  P.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

— - Books  IV.  and  V.  Notes,  &c.,  by  George  Long,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

- Books  VI.  and  VII.  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A.  is.  Gd. 

Horace.— Odes.  Macleane’s  Edition.  With  Short  Life.  2s. 

- Satires,  Epistles,  &c.  Macleane’s  Edition.  2s. 

Juvenal.— Satires.  (Expurgated.)  Notes,  &c.,  by  Herman  Prior,  51. A. 
3s.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  II.  Notes  by  J.  Prendeville.  Is.  Gd. 

Virgil.— Aeneid.  Book  I.  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition,  abridged.  With 
Vocabularies  by  W.  P.  R.  Shilleto.  51. A.  Is.  6d. 

- Books  I.  and  II.  Writh  Notes  at  end.  Abridged  from 

Prof.  Conington’s  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

- Book  VII,  With  Notes  at  the  end.  Abridged  from  Prof. 

Conington’s  Edition,  is.  Gd. 

Fr.  Moli&re.— Les  Pr6cieuses  Ridicules.  Notes,  &c.,  by  Gasc.  6d. 
sewed ;  Is.  cloth. 

Gf.r.  Goethe.  — Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Notes  by  Wolfel  and  Bell. 
Is  Gd. 

Preytag.— Die  Journalisten.  Notes  by  Dr.  Lange.  2s.  6d. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

BY 

W.&  R.  CHAMBERS. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Containing  Etymology,  Pronunciation,  and 
Meanings  ;  also  many  obsolete  and  rare  words.  New  Edition,  cloth .  3s.  Od. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITE¬ 
RATURE.  Os.  Sd. 

ADVANCED  READER. 

A  varied  selection  of  passages  from  Standard  Authors ;  with  Explana¬ 
tions  of  the  more  Difficult  Words.  The  Appendix  contains  lists  of  Roots, 
and  of  Prefixes  and  Affixes.  320  pages .  2s.  6d. 


LATIN. 

First  and  Second  Years’  Courses.  Each,  limp,  6d.,  hoards,  8d. ;  complete 
in  one  vol . .  Is.  3d. 

REPRINTS  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

New  Editions. 


Campbell’s  Select  Poems  .  2d. 

Cowper’s  Task — Book  1 .  2d. 

Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  &c.,..  2d. 

Hemans’s  Select  Poems .  2d. 

Macaulay’s  Armada,  Ivry,  and  Even¬ 
ing  .  2d. 

Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Lycidas .  2d. 


Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  I., 

II.,  V . each  2d. 

-  300  lines  from  Canto  I.  2d. 

-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  in 

six  Cantos  . each  2d. 

- Lord  of  the  Isles,  Cantos  I., 

VI . each  2d. 

- Battle  of  Flodden  .  2d. 


CHAUCER’S  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


With  Notes,  Glossary, 

&c.  Prologue, 

Squieres  Tale,  Clerkes  Tale,  Man 

of  Lawes  Tale . 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation. 

limp,  cloth. 

limp,  cloth. 

s.  cl. 

s.  cl. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

As  You  Like  It . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

King  Lear  . 

i 

3 

Coriolanus  . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Macbeth  . 

.  0  10 

i 

0 

Hamlet . 

.  1  4 

1  6 

Merchant  of  Venice 

.  0  10 

i 

0 

Henry  Y . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  0  10 

i 

0 

Henry  VIII . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Richard  If . 

.  0  10 

i 

0 

Julius  Caesar  . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Richard  III . 

.  0  10 

i 

0 

King  John  . 

.  0  10 

1  0 

Tempest  . 

i 

0 

BOOK  -  KEEPING 

BY 

SINGLE  AND 

DOUBLE 

ENTRY. 

By  W.  Inglis.  Unnecessary  technicalities  in  the  phraseology,  and 
complexity  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts,  have  been  studiously 
avoided.  An  Appendix,  containing  Explanations  of  Mercantile  Terms 
and  Transactions,  and  Questions  for  pupils  to  solve,  is  subjoined.  20S 
pages  .  Is.  Od. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Set  of  Ruled  Foolscap  Paper  Books. 


Single  Entry.  Two  Books,  sewed  .  Is.  3d. 

Double  Entry.  Two  Books,  sewed . . .  Is.  3d. 


EXAMINATION  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Comprising  Theory  and  Practice,  with  Civil  Service  and  other  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  fully  solved.  By  John  Bell,  LL.D .  2s.  Od. 

The  papers  set  extend  over  every  variety  of  question,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  information  will  enable  candidates  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

STANDARD  ALGEBRA. 

Enlarged  Edition.  The  Simple  Rules,  Involution,  Evolution,  Fractions, 
Indices,  Surds,  Equations,  &c.  With  Test  Exercises.  160  pages,  cloth  Is.  6d. 

COURSE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  T.  B.  Ellery,  F.R.G.S.  In  One  Vol.  With  Answers,  2s.  ;  without 
Answers .  Is.  fid. 

ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID. 

Books  I.  to  VI.,  and  Parts  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  With  numerous  De¬ 
ductions,  Appendices,  and  Historical  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Mackay,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Mathematical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  412  pages, 

390  diagrams .  3s.  fid. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY — Elementary,  Advanced. 

Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  Department. 

New  Editions.  By  A.  Findlater,  LL.D . each  Is.  fid, 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Science  Classes.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  ByH.  C.  Tarn,  F.S.Se .  2s.  Od. 

MENSURATION  OP  LINES,  SURFACES,  AND 
VOLUMES. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Questions  recently  set  for  Admission  into 
Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.  With  Solutions  by  David  Munn,  F.R.S.E  ,,  Is.  6d, 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London; 
and  339  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Works  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 


Third  Edition.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Price  4s.  6d. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 

METHOD.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Also  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.— Containing  Europe,  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  Astronomical, 
Mathematical,  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Index,  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.— Containing  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia:  with  Index,  2s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  March  1,  1889: — “  This  work  is  full  of 
stimulating  matter  for  students  of  geography.  Its  picturesqueness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  vividness  of  style  make  it  almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable 
reading  as  a  book  of  travels.” 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  M.A.,  of  Messrs.  Wren  &  Gurney,  Powis  Sq., 
London:— “Your  geography  is  quite  first  rate,  admirably  arranged,  accurate, 
clear,  incisive.  It  is  the  most  scientific  work  we  know  on  the  subject.’’ 


Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  340.  Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  :  Its  Grammar,  His¬ 

tory,  and  Literature. 


A  NEW  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punctua¬ 
tion.  Being  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  “  The  English  Language.”  With  61  pages 
of  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  fid. 

W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Elmfield  Colleg'e,  York.— “  Particularly 

suitable  for  Secondary  Schools.  I  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  English 
Scholarship ;  she  got  first  place— and  valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.” 

David  Pryde,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Edinburgh  Ladies’ 
College  : — “  It  contains  all  that  young  people  ought  to  know  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  not  overlaid  with  unnecessary  details.” 


Now  Ready,  311  pp.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  chief  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
our  own  country  vivid  to  the  mental  eye,  and  also  oasily  rememberable.  Those 
parts  have  been  dwelt  on  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  generally  form  the 
questions  in  our  examinations. 

Every  aid  to  the  Memory  that  can  possibiy  he  devised  has  been  employed- 
different  styles  of  type,  tables,  maps,  diagrams,  notes,  and,  above  all,  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  inimitable  scheme  of  Chronology  invented  by  D.  Nasmith,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Part  I.— Prom  B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1509. 

Part  II.— Prom  1509  to  1890,  will  be  ready  in  January.  Price  2s.  fid. 

Crown  Svo,  192  pp.  Price  One  Shilling.  By  the  same  Author. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  This  little  book  gives 

the  main  features  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  important  facts  regarding 
each  country,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  style ;  and  with  so  much  connection 
between  each  statement  as  to  make  them  easily  .remembered.  It  is 
illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  pictures. 

Private  Schoolmaster : — “  Contrives  to  make  of  enforced  brevity  a  virtue. 

The  style  is  clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.” 


THE  SPELLING  LIST  (10,000  Words).  For  C.S.  and 

other  Examinations.  With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling.  Crown  Svo,  price  Is. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  M.A. “  A  very  decided  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  ably  conceived  and  brilliantly  written.  We  shall  certainly  strongly 
recommend  it.” 


FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  AND  STORIES.  For  Teaching 
Composition.  With  Hints  on  Letter-Writing.  160  pp.,  crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

This  little  book  gives  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very  simple 
style.  There  are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business  notes,  &o.,  &c. 


A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side-Lights  from 

History.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

This  hook  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  learning  to  spell.  All 
kinds  of  aids  come  in  for  the  help  of  the  learner — comparison,  contrast,  deri¬ 
vation,  rules,  and  hints  from  the  history  of  the  language. 


A  Complete  List  on  Application. 


London:  SIMPK1N,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.; 
Sx.  Andrews,  N.B.  :  Published  by  A.  M.  HOLDEN. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ZEZLsTG-Ii.A.lSriD. 

HISTORY. 

JThe  Student’s  Hume :  A  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  1S78.  Thoroughly  Revised. 
By  the  late  Prof.  J.  S.  Brewer.  7s.  6d.  Or  in  Three 
Parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  I.  b.c.’55-a.d.  1485.  II.  a.d.  1485- 
1688.  III.  1688-1878. 

+Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  History  of  England,  down  to 
1878.  3s.  6d. 

t Primary  History  of  Britain.  For  Junior  Classes.  A 
new  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

§Mrs.  Markham’s  History  of  England,  down  to  18S0. 

§Little^  Arthur's  History  of  England,  down  to  1878. 

Students'  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

HeuryVII. — George  II.  By  Henry  Hallam.  7s.  6d. 
Students’  English  Church  History.  3  Vols.,  7s.  6d. 
each.  I.  596—1509.  II.  1509—1717.  III.  1717—1884. 
By  Canon  Perry. 

Students’  English  Language  :  Its  Origin  and  Growth. 
By  George  Marsh.  7s.  6d. 

Students’  English  Literature.  With  Biographies. 
By  T.  B.  Shaw.  7s.  6d. 

Students’  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  By  T. 
B.  Siiaw.  7s.  6d. 

Smaller  Manual  of  English  Literature.  With  Lives 
of  our  Chief  Writers.  3s.  6d. 

Smaller  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

•English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  3s.  6d. 

•Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and 
Questions.  Is. 

Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

English  Composition.  With  Illustrations  and  Exer¬ 
cises.  3s.  6d. 

A  Readable  English  Dictionary.  Etymologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  By  David  Milne,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Just 
out.  7s.  6d. 

IF  IE1  .A.  IsT  CIS. 

HISTORY. 

tStudents’  History  of  France,  to  1S73.  7s.  6d. 

***  See  also  “  Students'  History  of  Modern  Europe,” 
below. 

§Mrs.  Markham’s  History  of  France  .’'down  to  1878. 
3s.  6d.  ' 

§Little  Arthur’s  History  of  France,  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.  2s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA. 

•Part  I.  Grammar,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  Materials 
for  Conversation,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 

•Part  II.  A  French  Reading-Book ;  with  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary.  4s.  6d. 

•Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  4s.  6J. 

Students’  French  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction 
by  M.  LittrA.  6s. 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 


C3-EK3VE^lNnZ'. 

HISTORY. 

Students'  Modern  Europe.  From  the  Fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  R. 
Lodge,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 

Students’  History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam.  7s.  6d. 

§Mrs.  Markham’s  History  of  Germany,  to  1880.  3s.6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA. 

•Parti.  Grammar,  Exercises, Vocabularies,  Materials 
for  Conversation,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

Part  II.  A  German  Reading-Book ;  with  a  Dic¬ 
tionary.  8s.  6d. 

Practical'German  Grammar.  For  Advanced  Students. 
3s.  6d. 

*  Iveys  to  these  Works 
■  f  With  Coloured  Maps 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  ITALIAN  COURSE. 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA. 

•Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabula¬ 
ries.  3s.  6d. 

•Part  II.  An  Italian  Reading-Book.  3s.  Cd. 

ROME. 

HISTORY. 

tStudents’  History  of  Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of 
the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  7s.  6d. 

§Students’  Gibbon :  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  7s.  6d. 

tSmaller  History  of  Rome,  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Empire.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN  COURSE. 

Young  ’Beginners’  First  and  Second  Batin 

Boohs.  Introductions  to  Principia  Latina.  2s.  each. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA. 

•Part  I.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  Vocabularies.  3s.  6d. 

•Part  II.  A  First  Reading-Book.  Ss.  6d. 

•Part  III.  A  First  Verse  Book.  3s.  6d. 

•Part  IV.  Prose  Composition.  Ss.  6d. 

•Part  V.  Short  Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation 
into  Prose.  3s. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Comprising  a  Full  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the 
Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  New  Edition.  2s. 

Students’ Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 

Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  6d. 

Latin-English  Vocabulary  to  Phsedrus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Cajsar’s  Gallic  War.  3s.  6d. 

Tacitus— Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  6d. 

Qxenham’s  Latin  Elegiacs.  With  Rules  of  Compo¬ 
sition.  3s.  6d. 


ETON  COLLEGE  LATIN  SERIES. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  An  entirely  New  Work. 
Just  out.  By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  and  W.  R.  Inge, 
M.A.  6s. 

The  Eton  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  A.  C. 

Ainger,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

The  Preparatory  Eton  Grammar.  Abridged  from  the 
above  work.  2s. 

*A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Adapted  to  the  above 
Grammar.  2s.  6d. 

The  Eton  Fourth  Form  Ovid.  Selections  from  Ovid 
and  Tibullus.  With  Notes  by  H.  G.  Wintle.  2s.  6d. 

The  Eton  Horace.  The  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen 
S. ecu l are.  With  Notes  by  F.  W.  Cornish.  6s. 


LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 

A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  Proper 
Names.  A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  By 
Dr.  Smith  and  Prof.  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  7s.  6d.  The 
Etymological  portion  by  Dr.  Ingram. 

A  Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  Tables  of 
the  Calendar,  Measures.Weights,  and  Moneys,  Proper 
Names,  &c.  Cheaper  Edition.  16s. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

From  original  sources.  Cheaper  Edition,  16s. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 

§Students’  Ancient  History,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  By  Philip  Smith.  7s.  6d. 

§Smaller  Ancient  History,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  3s.  6d. 

§Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  3s.  6d. 

may  be  obtained  by  Authenticated  Teachers  on  applp 
vnd  Woodcuts.  §  With  Illustrations. 


GREECE. 

HISTORY. 

tStudents’  History  of  Greece.  7s.  6d. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  GREEK  COURSE. 

INITIA  GRiECA. 

•Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  3s.  6d. 

•Part  II.  A  Reading-Book.  3s.  6d. 

•Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  3s.  6d. 

Students’  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 

Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  6d. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s.  6d. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  Cd. 

Hutton's  Principia  Grseca.  Comprehending  Gram¬ 
mar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  &c. 
3s.  6d. 

BIBLE  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  Natural  History,  &c.  21s. 

§  Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

§  Students’  Old  Testament  History.  By  Philip  Smith. 
7s.  6d. 

§Students’  New  Testament  History.  By  Philip 
Smith.  7s.  6d. 

§Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  Scripture  History.  Continued 
down  to  a.d.  70.  3s.  6d. 

Students’  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Fleming.  7s.  6d. 

§  Students’  Ecclesiastical  History.  2  Vols.,  7s.  6d. 
each.  I.  a.d.  30 — 1003.  II.  1003 — 1614.  By  Philip 
Smith. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Analysis 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes.  7s.  6d. 


SCIENCE  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature.  Some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Physical  Science  for  Young  Beginners. 
By  E.  M.  Caillarp.  6s. 

§Kirke's  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Edited  by  W. 
Morrant  Baker  andjV.D.HARRis.  New  Edition.  14s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Place  Names.  Giving  their  Deriva¬ 
tions.  By  C.  Blackie.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Stuart  Blackie.  7s. 

Newth’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  3s.  6d. 

§Lyell’s  Students’  Elements  of  Geology.  Revised 
by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan.  9s. 

•Eton  Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  E.  P.  Rouse  and 
A.  Cockshott.  3s. 

•Eton  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 
M.A.  3s. 

§Students’  Ancient  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
7s.  6d. 

§  Students’  Modern  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
7s.  6cl. 

tStudents’  Geography  of  British  India.  By  Dr. 

George  Smith.  7s.  6d. 

§Dr.  William  Smith’s  Smaller  Ancient  Geography. 

3s.  6d. 

Dr.  William  Smith’s  Smaller  Modern  Geography. 

Physical  and  Political.  2s.  6d. 


CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 

§  Classical  Dictionary.  lSs. 

§Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities.  7s.  6d. 

VTION  TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

t  With  Maps. 


Mi-.  Murray's  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  containing  fall  particulars  of  the  above  Works ,  as  well  as  of  many  other  boohs  suitable  for 

Scholars,  Students,  and  School  Prizes,  sent  by  post  on  application. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co/s  New  List. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  YEAR-BOOK,  1889. 

First  Year  of  Publication.  Edited  by  Three  Public  School  Men  (Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester) .  Part  I.  Educational.  Part  II.  Athletics. 

limp  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd.  complete.  The  Athletics  may  be  had  separately,  in  picture  wrapper,  Is. 


In 


Bedford. 

Bradfield. 

Brighton. 

Charterhouse 
Cheltenham. 

Appendices.  — I.  Public  School  Bibliography 


Clifton. 

Glenalmond. 

Malvern. 

Rossall. 

Dover. 

Haileybury. 

Marlborough. 

Rugby. 

Dulwich. 

Harrow. 

Merchant  Taylors’. 

St.  Paul’s. 

Eton. 

Lancing. 

Radney. 

Sherborne. 

Fettes. 

Loretto. 

Repton . 

Shrewsbury. 

II.  Entrance  Scholars,  1889.  III.  Regulations  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 
Scholarship  Papers — (i.)  Harrow  ;  (ii.)  Winchester. 

11  Treated,  in  a  lucid  and  exhaustive  manner.”—  Private  Schoolmaster. 

“  The  execution  is  admirable.  Accurate  and  complete  information,  well  up  to  date.” — Journal  of  Education. 


Tonbridge. 

Uppingham. 

Wellington. 

Westminster. 

Winchester. 

IV.  Entrance 


THE  STUDENT’S  CICERO.  Adapted,  from  the  German 

of  Dr.  Mi'SK,  by  W.  Y.  Eausset,  M.A.,  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Editor  of  Cicero’s  Pro  Cluentio.  With 
a  Frontispiece  from  the  bust  in  the  USizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  Eminently  the  sort  of  book  that  a  student  will  find  profitable  and  stimu¬ 
lating.” — Spectator. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OP  GREEK  AND 

I. ATIjST.  Edited,  from  the  French  of  Professor  Victor  Henry,  by  It.  T. 
Elliott,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

TWO  UNIFORM  STUDENTS’  MANUALS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

4s.  6d.  each. 

1.  THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OP  ETHICAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  Adapted,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Von  Gizycki,  by 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

2.  THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Adapted,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Kirciiner,  by  E.  D.  Drought. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LECTURES.  By  M.  E.  G.  Hewett, 

A.Q.C.,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Napier,  New  Zealand.  3s.  fid. 
The  Ideal  in  Life  and  Character — Health — Food— Dress— Books — Money — Thrift 
— Education — Manners— Social  Intercourse  and  Women’s  Duties — Politics  and 
Women’s  Rights. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  CODES  relating  to  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  :  Prescribed  by  Austrian,  Belgian,  German,  Italian,  and 
Swiss  Governments,  with  the  South  Australian  Code  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Prussian  Cadet  Corps.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  Sonnenschein. 
Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

BIRD’S-EYE  MAP  OF  PALESTINE.  By  Frances  H. 

Wood.  Glazed,  on  rollers. 

Palestine,  G8  x  34  in.,  12s.  Gd.  Judjea,  34  x  23  in.,  3s.  Gd. 

Jerusalem,  25  x  20  in.,  2s.  Gd.  Handbook  to  above.  Fcap.  Svo,  ls.Gd. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Edited,  from  the  German  of  Professor  H.  Paul,  by  H.  A.  Strong,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  By 

Professor  H.  A.  Strong  and  Ivuno  Meyeb,  Lecturer  on  Teutonic  Languages, 
University  College,  Liverpool.  8vo,  cloth,  fis. 

ELOCUTION  and  THE  DRAMATIC  ART.  By  David 

J.  Smithson.  Illustrated.  New  Edition,  reduced  to  3s.  fid. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HOME  NURSING.  By  Louisa  E. 

Do i: rue.  With  a  Preface  by  Mary  Scuarlieb,  M.D.  Limp  cloth,  is.  fid. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  it  .’’—Scotsman. 

New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of 

THE  CYCLOPiEBIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Contributed 

to  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Educational  Specialists,  and  Edited  by  A.  E. 
Fletcher.  Thick  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

“  Teachers  and  Educationists  will  find  they  can  liai  dly  do  without  it.  There  must 
he  a  place  for  it  everywhere  on  the  school  library  shelves.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 

SIR  GEORGE  COX’S  LITTLE  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Illustrated. 

LITTLE  CYCLOPiEBIA  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

By  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  fid.  [ Seventh  Edition. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  By  Arthur  Newbholme,  M.D.,  &c. 

Second  Edition.  With  29  Figures.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Wholly  meritorious,  and  altogether  free  from  any  blemishes  that  we  can  find.” 
— Athenceum. 


STRASBURGER-HILLIIOTTSE’S  PRACTICAL  BOTANY. 
Second  Edition,  1889. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT  -  BOOK  OP  PRACTICAL 

BOTANY.  Edited,  from  the  Work  of  Professor  W.  Strasburger,  by 
Professor  W.  IIillhouse,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  new  Wood- 
cuts.  Svo,  9s. 

The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  and  with  new  Illustrations,  is  just  ready. 

“As  an  exposition  of  the  new  methods  of  botanical  research  it  is  the  best  hand¬ 
book  we  have  yet  seen,  and  should  be  at  hand  in  every  laboratory.  .  .  .  Excellent 
woodcuts.” — Athenceum. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAY-WRITING.  By  A.  W.  Holmes 

Forbes,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

“  A  handbook  of  real  utility.” — Saturday  Review. 

EXERCISES  IN  WORD  FORMATION  AND  DERI¬ 

VATION.  By  Frank  Ritchie,  M.A.  9d. 

“A  very  useful  little  manual  for  teaching  boys  how  to  understand  and  handle 
their  own  language.” — Spectator. 

“There  are  few  school-books  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  useful  matter  in  so 
small  a  compass.” — Athenceum. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

B.y  Amt  Baker.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  each  vol.,  in  strong  cloth. 


1. 

o 


Anglo-Saxons  to  Henry  III. 
Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth. 

rnr  A 


3.  James  I.  to  Revolution. 

4.  William  III.  to  Victoria. 


Second  Edition  ( unaltered )  is  now  ready. 

“  It  is  admirably  designed  to  enchant  the  interest  of  the  little  pupils;  and  at  the 
same  time  accuracy  has  nowhere  been  sacrificed  to  effect.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 


OF 


1 


BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

Part  T.  (corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.),  2s.  Od. 

Part  II.  (corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  III.-VL),  2s.  fid. 

Or  in  One  Vol.,  4s.  Gd.  New  Edition. 

“  This  book  is  the  work  of  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  and  deserves  much  commen¬ 
dation.  Every  part  is  methodical,  and  each  springs  from  the  preceding.” — School¬ 
master. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  CONICS.  With 

Three  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


M.  H.  Senior, 

Figures.  Crown  Svo, 


MY  FIRST  TRIGONOMETRY.  By 

Author  of  “My  First  Mensuration,”  Ac.,  &c.  With 
cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  There  need  be  no  mystery  about  them  (logarithms)  if  properly  explained,  as  in 
this  hook.” — Schoolmaster. 

COMMERCE  AND  BANKING  :  an  Introductory  Hand¬ 
book.  By  B.  B.  Turner,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Author  of  “A  Guide  to 
Commercial  Knowledge.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  We  can  recommend  this  handy  and  well-printed  volume  as  a  text-book  and  hand¬ 
book  of  reference  for  young  men  commencing  business.”—  Stock  Exchange. 

THE  MUSICIAN  :  A  GUIDE  FOR  PIANOPORTE 

STUDENTS.  By  Ridley  Prentice.  In  Six  Grades,  each  2s.  This  series 
of  Books  is  in  use  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  Guildhall  School,  and  in 
most  other  leading  centres  of  musical  education.  [Now  completed. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  By  J.  0. 

Fillmore.  Edited  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Royal  lGmo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Dr.  Erdmann.  Now  first  translated  by  several  English  and 

American  Scholars,  and  edited  by  Professor  W.  S.  Hough. 

I.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.  15s.  II.  MODERN.  15s.  III.  SINCE  HEGEL.  12s. 

THE  FIRST  R.  FA  I  EM  ( Scotsman )  says  it  “Has  been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed . Worthy  of  the  success  it  has  justly  achieved . The  best 

general  history  to  be  got . It  must  prove  a  valuable  and  a  much-needed  addition  to  our  philosophical  works.” 
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Edited  by  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Classics  in  tbe  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 


“  Almost  every  grammatical  system  has  its  rationale,  capable  of  being  comprehended  by  the  mind,  if  the  mind  is  kept  steadily  to  it, 
and  of  serving  as  a  clue  to  the  facts  ;  but  .  .  .  every  one  of  the  grammars  following  a  different  system,  the  student  masters  the  rationale 
of  none  of  them  ;  and  in  consequence,  after  all  his  labour,  he  often  ends  by  possessing  of  the  science  of  grammar  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
terms  jumbled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.” — Matthew  Arnold. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School,  Manchester ;  A.  J.  Cooper 
Head  Mistress  of  the  Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls  ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series.  ACCIDENCE,  Is.;  SYNTAX,  Is 

LESSONS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Part  I.  by  M.  A.  Woods,  Head  Mistress  of  the 
Clifton  High  School  for  Girls.  Part  II.  [in  January,  1890],  by  A,  J.  Cooper,  F.C.P.,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls, 

Price  Is.  each  part. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  E.  A,  SONNENSCHEIN,  M.A.  (Oxon.)  ACCIDENCE,  price  Is.  6d.;  SYNTAX,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  C.  M.  Dix,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Price  Is.  [This  booh  contains  the  essential  rules  of  elementary  Syntax,  and  thus  forms,  together  with  the  Latin  Accidence,  a  complete  Course  for  Beginners.'] 

SECOND  LATIN  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  C.  M.  Dix.  [January,  1890. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow,  late  Professor  of  French  in 
King’s  College,  London  ;  Taylorian  Scholar  in  French.  ACCIDENCE,  price  Is.  6d. ;  SYNTAX  ( ready  early  in  1890)  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  R.  J.  Morich,  Chief  Modern  Language  Master  in  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School ;  and  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Master  in  Manchester  Grammar  School.  [January,  1890. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  German  in  University  College,  Liverpool. 

ACCIDENCE,  price  Is.  6d. ;  SYNTAX,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  GERMAN  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  Price  Is. 

SECOND  GERMAN  READER  AND  WRITER.  By  W,  Stuart  Macgowan,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Cheltenham  College,  [In  preparation. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Senior  Classical  Master  in  Lancing  College.  [In  preparation. 
SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  H.  B.  Clarke,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Taylorian  Scholar  in  Spanish.  [In  preparation. 

SgsgT  Other  Readers  and  Writers  to  follow  the  above  will  be  shortly  produced. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


Ath.enseu.m.— “  If  it  were  only  for  starting  a  new  point  of  view  at  a  time  when 
the  market  is  flooded  with  grammars  in  which  the  same  things  are  over  and  over 
again  repeated,  the  editor  and  his  collaboratenrs  would  deserve  our  gratitude.  But 
for  much  more  solid  reasons  this  attempt  deserves  all  encouragement.  It  marks  a 
new  departure,  and  is  a  real  advance.  Any  one  of  these  grammars  may  be  used 
separately  by  student  or  teacher.  They  may  be  use  1  with  still  greater  advantage  in 
combination.  The  method  upon  which  they  are  written  involves  no  special  difficulties.” 

Academy. — “  Obviously,  this  parallel  method  has  great  advantages,  not  only 
because  it  avoids  waste  of  effort  in  learning  mere  terminology,  but  because  it  gives 
facilities  for  the  comparison  of  the  different  languages  with  regard  to  structure  and 
idiom.  Prof.  Moriarty’s  book  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  French  grammar  for 
English  use  which  puts  the  function  of  the  1  conditional  ’  in  its  true  light.  Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s  Latin  Syntax  is  arranged  on  an  excellent  plan.  In  general  execution 
all  these  grammars  are  of  exceptionally  high  merit.” — H.  Bradley. 

Classical  Review.— “  This  happy  idea  of  parallelism  is  happily  carried  out 
....  applied  with  thoroughgoing  skill.”  “  In  regard  to  sequence  of  tenses,  1  know 
of  no  other  treatment  that  seems  to  me  so  just.”  “  A  student  brought  up  upon  the 
set  of  grammars  to  which  this  Latin  Grammar  belongs  could  not  fail  to  have  funda¬ 
mental  grammatical  ideas  very  clearly  and  firmly  in  his  mind.”  “  A  great  gain  in 
clearness  is  >ecurt'd  by  marking  only  long  vowels,  the  absence  of  a  mark  being  an 
indication  of  shortness.” — Prof.  W.  G.  Hai.e. 

Spectator. — “  This  meritorious  work  ”  (detailed  criticism  reserved) . 

Berliner  Pliilologische  Wochenschrift.  —  “  The  whole  work  ( Latin 
Grammar)  gives  the  impression  of  great  soundness,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  wide 
practical  experience  and  thorough  scientific  research  of  the  author.  The  syntax  is 
divided  on  an  original  method  into  two  parts  (1.  Sentence-construction.  2.  Uses  of 
forms).  In  clearness,  brevity,  and  scientific  accuracy,  this  grammar  leaves  scarcely 
anything  to  be  desired.” — P.  Muller. 

Lehrprotoen  und  Lehrgange  (edited  by  Dr.  Prick,  of  Halle).— “  Ought  we 
not  to  be  able  to  attain  the  same  results  in  Germany  by  similar  methods?  Lithe 
classification  of  verbs  we  ought  to  follow  Moriarty’s  example.  Sonnenschein’s 
Latin  Grammar  is  distinguished  alike  for  its  clearness  and  practical  brevity,  and 
for  its  scientific  character.”— Dr,  P.  Harnemann. 

Im  Ausland.— “One  of  the  undeniable  merits  of  the  German  Accidence  is  its 
simplicity.  It  is  clearly  and  intelligibly  executed  within  a  compass  of  6G  pp.  Dr. 
Meyer  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  great  mass  of  indigestible  school  books.” 

Journal  of  Education  (review  of  Latin  Accidence.)— “  Clear,  simple,  and 
concise.  The  rules  are  tersely  and  definitely  stated,  so  that  they  may  easily  be 
understood  and  easily  carried  in  the  memory.  The  type  is  very  good,  and  the 
arrangement  is  excellent.  We  hope  that  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  may  see  fit 
to  discuss  whether  it  should  not  he  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  post  of  the  Common 
Grammar  of  the  English  Public  Schools.” 

“  The  German  Grammar  is  clear,  precise,  and  practical  ....  the  most  inviting  of 
German  Grammars  that  we  have  seen  ....  has  the  most  readable  look.”  “  The 
gradation  of  Mr.  Dix’s  Exercises  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  print  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.” 

Guardian. — “  We  have  had  in  our  school  books  a  vast  number  of  efforts,  often 
brilliant  and  successful,  but  always  isolated.  Any  attempt  to  und  combine  is  worth 
attention.” 

Educational  Times  (review  of  German  Grammar).— “Very  clearly  printed 
and  prettily  got  up.” 


School  Guardian. — “  There  can  be  small  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  principles  underlying  this  series.”  “A  full  index  makes  reference  easy,” 
“  The  method  of  the  German  Syntax  is  thoroughly  scientific.” 

Literary  World. — “Will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  the  pupil’s  time.  The 
scheme  is  worked  out  with  great  clearness  and  lucidity.”  “  The  English  Grammar 
is  marked  by  great  conciseness  and  the  omission  of  all  non-essential  matters.” 

Literary  Churchman. — “  We  have  already  spoken  with  approval  of  the  series. 
The  German  Syntax  is  lucid  and  at  the  same  time  scientific— a  safe  and  efficient 
guide  to  the  student.” 

School.— “  Based  on  a  novel  and  excellent  system.”  “  It  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  resting  grammatical  teaching  upon  induction.”  “Ad¬ 
mirably  printed.”  “Extreme  clearness  in  arrangement.”  “We  conclude  this 
notire  with  hearty  recognition  of  the  genuinely  human  quality  of  Prof.  Sonnenschein’s 
treatment,  its  all-round  helpfulness,  its  homeliness,  and  sensibleness.” 

Practical  Teacher. — “  Clear  and  scholarly.  The  space  given  to  Phonetics  in 
the  French  and  German  Grammars  is  a  healthy  sign.” 

The  Schoolmaster. — “We  have  spoken  most  favourably  of  the  Latin  Acci¬ 
dence  in  this  1  useful  series  ’ ;  we  have  still  greater  praise  to  give  the  Latin  Syntax.” 
“  The  English  Accidence  is  very  clear  and  well  arranged.”  “  The  German  Syntax 
is  systematic  and  scientific.”  “  The  First  German  Reader  and  Writer  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  learners,  and  ought  to  become  a  favourite 
with  them.” 

Publishers’  Circular. — “Should  gain  a  wide  amount  of  scholastic  approba¬ 
tion.” 

Bookseller. — “  The  pre-eminent  feature  of  the  whole  series  is  the  successful 
brevity,  and  the  terse,  unmistakable  clearness  with  which  the  leading  facts  are 
presented  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  reasoning  power  of  the  student.”  Will  in¬ 
fluence  the  future  methods  of  grammatical  teaching  in  high  schools  and  grammar 
schools  throughout  the  country.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education  that 
a  series  of  parallel  grammars  of  the  five  school  languages  has  been  produced,  and, 
what  is  more,  by  the  co-operation  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  masters  of 
their  subjects.”  “One  grammatical  system  for  the  individual  boy  and  the  school.” 

Birmingham  Post.  -“Admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose.”  “  The  authors 
have  wisely  adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  current  terminology.” 

Scotsman  (review  of  First  German  Reader  and  Writer).— “An  excellent  book 
for  children  beginning  the  study  of  German.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  A  well  devised  attempt  to  obviate  the  bewildering  con¬ 
fusion  at  present  existing  in  the  teaching  of  grammar.”  “  There  can  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  utility  of  this  object;  and  in  schools  where  the  entire  parallel  series  cannot 
be  used,  teachers  in  search  of  a  good  grammar  of  any  particular  language  should  not 
omit  to  look  at  the  volumes  of  this  series.”  “  The  English  Accidence  is  marked  by 
valuable  research,  while  suitable  as  an  elementary  class-book.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  name  a  better  book  for  reference  regarding  the  history  and  difficulties  of  English 
grammar,” 

Liverpool  Daily  Post.— “A  commendable  effort.” 

Dundee  Advertiser  (review  of  Latin  Grammar). — “Very  lucid;  the  clear 
explanation  of  scansion  might  well  be  taken  as  models  by  Latin  grammarians.” 

Manchester  Courier. — “The  lucid,  arrangement  and  general  excellence  may 
be  highly  commended.” 

Morning  Post.—' “Thoroughlysound;  maybe  safelyrecommended  for  general  use.” 
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Messrs,  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


CLASSICS. 


CLASSICS  — continued. 


FRENCH  — continued. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies. 
Edited  by  John  T.  White,  D.D. 


Works  by  Dr.  Ji.  H ,  Kennedy. 


Works  by  Leon  Contanseau. 


GREEK  TEXTS. 

2ESOP  (Fables)  and  PAL.EPHATUS  (Myths).  Is. 
EURIPIDES,  Hecuba.  2s. 

HOMER,  Iliad,  Book  I.  Is. 

HOMER,  Odyssey,  Book  I.  is. 

LUCIAN,  Select  Dialogues.  is> 

XENOPHON,  Anabasis,  Books  I.,  HI.,  IV..  V.,  and  VI. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

XENOFHON,  Anabasis,  Book  II.  2s. 

XENOPHON,  Anabasis,  Book  VII.  2s. 

XENOPHON,  Anabasis,  Book  I.  (Text  only).  3d. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.  2s.  6d. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S  and  ST.  LUKE’S  GOSPELS. 
2s.  6d.  each. 

ST.  MARK’S  and  ST.  JOHN’S  GOSPELS.  Is.  Gd.  each. 
ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS.  Is.  Gd. 

The  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK,  with  an  English- 
Greek  Lexicon.  6s. 


LATIN  TEXTS. 

CiESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.,  II.,  V.,  and  VI. .  Is.  each. 
CAESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  III.  and  IV.  9d.  each. 
CiESAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  Is.  6d. 

CiESAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  (Text  only).  3d. 
CICERO,  Ca'o  Major  (Old  Age).  Is.  Gd. 

CICERO,  L&jius  (Friendship).  Is.  Gd. 

EUTROPijJS,  Roman  History,  Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Roman  History,  Books  III.  and  IV.  Is. 
HORACE,  Odes,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  Is.  each. 
HORACE,  Odes,  Book  III.  Is.  Gd. 

HORACE’S  Epodes  and  Carmen  Seculare.  Is. 

LIVY,  Books  XXII.  and  XXIII.  Latin  Text  with 
English  Notes,  &c.  2s.  6d,  each. 

NEPOS,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Aristides.  9d. 
OVID,  Selections  from  the  Epistles  and  Fasti.  Is. 
OVID,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses.  9d. 

PH iEDRUS,  Select  Easy  Fables.  9d. 

PHiEDRUS,  Fables,  Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

SALLUST.  Bellum  Catilinarium.  Is.  6d. 

VIRGIL,  Georgies,  Book  IV.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  AEneid,  Books  I.  to  VI.  Is.  each. 

VIRGIL,  AEneid,  Books  VII.  to  XII.  Is.  6d.  each. 
VIRGIL,  Aineid,  Book  I.  (Text  only).  3d. 


White’s  Latin  Dictionaries. 

A  CONCISE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTION¬ 
ARY,  for  the  use  of  Advanced  Scholars  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Students.  Royal  8vo,  12s. 

THE  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  LATIN-ENG¬ 
LISH  DICTIONARY,  abridged  for  the  me  of 
Schools  from  White  and  Riddle’s  large  “Latin- 
English  Dictionary.”  Square  12mo,  3s. 


The  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  Fcap.  8vo, 

2s.  Gd. 

The  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  Fcap.8vo.ls. 
The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER;  or,  First  Latin 
Lessons.  Adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  Is. 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Extracted 
from  the  Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  Is. 

An  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the 
LATIN  LANGUAGE.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  READING-BOOK; 
or,  Tirocinium  Latinum.  Adapted  to  the  Author’s 
Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  2s. 

SECOND  LATIN  READING  -  BOOK  ;  or, 
Palaestra  Latina.  Adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer.  12mo,  5s. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head-Masters  of  the 
Nine  Public  Schools  included  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA:  Steps  to  Latin.  Com¬ 
panion  Exercise  Books,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer  by  the  Editor  of  the  Primer.  Part  I., 
Accidence  and  Simple  Construction,  price  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.,  Syntax,  &c.,  price  3s.  Gd. 

***  The  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsidia  Primaria, 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  for  Teachers  only,  price  5s. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  III.  Manual  of 

the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound 
Sentence.  A  Supplement  to  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.  By  the  same  Editor.  12mo,  Is. 


FRENCH, 

Works  by  Leon  Contanseau. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OP  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

Post  8 vo,  3s.  Gd. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES  ;  being  a 
careful  Abridgment  cf  the  Author’s  “  Practical 
French  and  English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  original,  condensed  in  a 
much  smaller  Volume.  Square  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

PREMIERES  LECTURES:  a  Selection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best 
French  Authors  who  have  written  for  the  Young, 
with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few  Easy  Poetical 
Pieces  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION;  being 
a  Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English 
Extracts,  with  Hints  for  their  Translation  into 
French.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  FRENCH  :  an  Easy  Method  of 
Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language.  1.  Voca¬ 
bulary  of  Words  for  Exercise  in  Pronunciation. 
2.  Rules  of  Grammar.  3.  Exercises  in  French  and 
English,  with  Conversations.  4.  Entertaining  Pieces 
for  Reading  and  Translation.  12mo,  2-.  Gd. 


THE  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH- 
LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
hounded  on  White  and  Riddell’s  large  “Latin 
English  Dictionary.”  Square  12mo,  3s. 

TRE  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  COMPLETI 
LAT IN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIK 
DICTIONARY.  Square  12mo,  5s. 


MODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR;  comprising 
Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious 
Exercises,  composed  from  the  best  French  Authors 
of  the  Present  Day.  12mo,  4s. 

***  Ivey  to  Exercises  in  Conlanseau’s  “  First  Step  ” 
and  “  French  Grammar,”  8s. 

The  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE;  being  the  First 
Part  of  Modern  French  Grammar.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 


PROSATEURS  et  POETES  FRANCAIS;  or, 

Selections  from  the  best  French  Authors,  Chrono¬ 
logically  Arranged,  from  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Present  Day.  12mo,  5s. 

PRECIS  de  la  LITTERATURE  FRAN- 
CAISE,  depuis  son  Origine  jusqu’il  nos  Jours.  For 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  graduating  for  the 
Competitive  and  other  Examinations.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

ABREGE  de  l’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  18*i0.  Compiled  for 
Schools  and  Students  from  the  Works  of  Guizot, 
Sismondi,  De  Barante,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  other 
Standard  Historians.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  COURSE.  Adapted 

lor  Middle  Class  Schools.  18mo. 

1.  Accidence,  8d.  7.  Easv  French  Delectus, 

2.  Syntax,  8d.  8d. 

3.  Conversation  Book,  8d.  8.  FirstFrenchReader.Sd. 

4.  First  Exercise  Book,  8d.  9.  Second  French  Reader, 

5.  Second  Exercise  Book,  8d.  8d. 

G.  Translation  Book,  8d.  10.  French  and  English 

Dialogues,  8d. 


The  GRADUATED  COURSE  of  TRANSLA- 
LATION  from  ENGLISH  into  FRENCH. 

Edited  by  Professors  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Th. 
Ivarchek,  LL.B.  Small  8vo,  in  Two  Volumes  or 
Parts,  8s.  Gd. ;  or  separately,  Part  I.,  Junior  Course, 
3s.  Gd.  Part  II.,  Senior  Course,  5s. 

%  *  The  Ivey  to  Part  I.,  for  Teachers  only,  5s. 


ENGLISH. 

Works  by  Alexander  Bain ,  LL.D. 

A  FIRST  or  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Addi¬ 
tional  Exercises,  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  HIGHER  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR;  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the 
thorough  Mastery  of  English.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Original  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The  In¬ 
tellectual  Elements  of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
Part  II.  The  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed  Exam¬ 
ples  and  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 


Works  by  Richard  Hiley. 

CHILD’S  FIRST  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

ISmo,  Is. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  STYLE,  and  POE¬ 
TRY,  with  Chapters  on  Style  at  Different  Periods, 
and  on  Original  Composition.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

EXERCISES  ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  with  Analyses  of  Sentences.  12mo, 
2s.  Gd.  Ivey,  4s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Abridged.  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Parti.  Junior  Series.  ISmo,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  2s.  6d., 
or  Book  and  Key  in  One  Volume,  4s. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 

Part  II.  18mo,  3s.  Ivey,  4s.,  or  Book  and  Key  in 
One  Volume,  7s. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.’s  Educational  Works. 


HISTORY. 

EPOCHS  OP  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  and 
by  C.  Saxkey',  M.A.  With  Maps,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS,  and  SULLA. 

CAPES’  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  from  the  Assas¬ 
sination  of  Julius  Cresar  to  the  Assassination  of 
Domitian. 

CAPES’  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  SECOND  CEN¬ 
TURY’  ;  or.  The  Age  of  the  Antonines. 

COX’S  GREEKS  and  the  PERSIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE,  from  the  Plight  of 
Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of  Athens. 

CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by  the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES. 

SAN  KEY’S  SPARTAN  and  THEBAN  SUPRE¬ 
MACIES. 

SMITH'S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME  and  CARTHAGE, 
the  Punic  Wars. 


EPOCHS  OP  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  With  Maps,  price 
2s.  Gd.  each. 

AIRY'S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION  and  LOUIS  XIV., 
1618-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 
COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  of  ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  of  LANCASTER  and  YORK. 
GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR. 
GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO  STUARTS  and  the 
PURITAN  REVOLUTION. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  of  the  STUARTS,  and  WESTERN 
EUROPE,  from  1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON'S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE. 

LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the  GREAT  and  the 
SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  of  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE, 
1775-1788. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  of  REFORM,  1830-1859. 
MOBERLY  S  The  EARLY  TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  of  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  The  EARLY  HANOVERIANS. 
SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION. 
STUBBS’S  The  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS. 
AVARBURTON’S  EDWARD  the  THIRD. 


EPOCHS  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Maxdell  Creightox. 

POWELL’S  EARLY  ENGLAND  to  the  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  Price  is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND  a  CONTINENTAL 
POWER,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Great  Charier, 
1066-1216.  Price  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE  and  the  GROWTH 
of  PARLIAMENT,  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VII.,  1215  to  1185.  Price  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Rev.  M.)  TUDORS  and  the  REFOR¬ 
MATION,  1485  to  1603.  Price  9d. 

GARDINER'S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE  against  ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY,  1603  to  1688.  Price  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the  CONSTITUTION, 
from  16S9  to  1784.  Price  9d. 

TANCOCIC’S  ENGLAND  during  the  AMERICAN  and 
EUROPEAN  WARS,  from  1765  to  1820.  Price  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENGLAND, from  1820 to  1885. 


HISTORY  — continued. 

EPOCHS  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Complete 
in  One  Yol.,  with  Twenty-seven  Tables  and  Pedigrees 
and  Twentv-three  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SHILLING  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

Being  an  Introductory  Volume  to  the  Series  of 
“  Epochs  of  English  History.”  By  the  Rev.  Max- 
dell  Creightox,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


EPOCHS  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Maxdell  Creightox.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

BALZANI’S  POPES  and  the  HOHENSTAUFEN. 

BRODRICK’S  HISTORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of 
OXFORD. 

CARR’S  CHURCH  and  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

GWATKIN’S  A  RIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

HUNT’S  ENGLISH  CHURCH  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

MULLINGER’S  HISTORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of 
CAMBRIDGE. 

OVERTON’S  EVANGELICAL  REVIVAL  in  the 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

PERRY’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in 
ENGLAND. 

PLUMMER’S  CHURCH  of  the  EARLY  FATHERS. 

POOLE’S  WYCLIFFE  and  MOVEMENTS  for 
REFORM. 

STEPHENS’  HILDEBRAND  and  his  TIMES. 

TOZER’S  CHURCH  and  the  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

TUCKER’S  ENGLISH  CHURCH  in  OTHER  LANDS. 

WAKEMAN’S  CHURCH  and  the  PURITANS. 
1570-1660. 

WARD’S  COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Works. 

Cheap  Editions,  suitable  for  use  in  Schools. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  From  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Popular  Edition,  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  5s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Complete  in  One  Vol. 
Authorised  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  WARREN  HASTINGS.  Annotated 
by  S.  Hales.  Is.  Od. 

ESSAY  on  LORD  CLIVE.  Annotated  by  H. 
Courthope  Bowex,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Scharf.  Popular  Edition.  Fcap.  4to,  6d.  sewed ; 
Is.  cloth. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Annotated  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  sewed;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Works  by  Bishop  Colenso. 

ARITHMETIC,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage. 
12mo,  4s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

SHILLING  ARITHMETIC,  designed  for  the  use 

of  Elementary  Schools.  18mo,  Is.,  cloth;  or,  with 
Answers,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


MATHEMATICS  — continued. 


Works  by  Bishop >  Colenso. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  Part  i.  Containing  the  Simple  Parts 
of  the  Science,  suitable  for  general  school  purposes, 
and  as  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
B. A.  Degree.  12mo,  4s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  Part  II.  Adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of 
more  Advanced  Students ;  containing  the  higher 
parts  of  the  subject,  with  Miscellaneous  Examples 
and  Equation  Papers.  12mo,  6s.  Key,  5s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  adapted  for  the  use 

of  National  ami  Adult  Schools;  containing  numerous 
Easy  Examples  and  Questions,  with  a  Selection  of 
Miscellaneous  Exercises.  18mo,  ls.6d.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID,  from  the  Text  of  Dr. 
Robert  Simsox.  With  Exercises  and  Solved 
Examples  of  Deduced  Problems  and  Theorems,  and 
the  Figures  of  Euclid  arranged  by  themselves  for 
Examination.  lSino,  4s.  6d.  With  Key,  6s.  6d. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.  12mo, 

3s.  6d.  Key',  3s.  Gd.  Part  II.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 
Key",  5s. 


Works  by  Robert  Johnston,  F.It.G.S. 

For  the  uso  of  Civil  Service  Candidates  and  Tutors. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  GUIDE,  containing  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  every  Government  Office.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  SPECIMENS  of  COPYING 
MANUSCRIPTS.  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Papers. 
Folio,  2s.  6d. 

DIGESTING  RETURNS  into  SUMMARIES. 

is.  3d. 

COMPETITIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (of  the  World), 
containing  the  Latest  Statistical  and  Political 
Information.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

COMPETITIVE  GEOGRAPHY  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLES.  Including  Specimens  of 
Examination  Papers.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

INTERMEDIATE  and  GENERAL  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY.  With  Specimens  of  Examination 
Questions  recently  set.  Fcap  Svo,  Is. 

SIX  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  in  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY,  set  to  Civil  Service  Candidates,  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst ;  Naval  and  constabulary  Cadetships, 
Excise  Assistantships,  &c.  Fcap.  Svo.  9d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PRECIS.  Containing  Full 
Instructions  as  to  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing, 
with  recent  Examination  Papers.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  ESSAY 
WRITING.  With  Specimens  of  successful 
Essays.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

GUIDE  for  CUSTOMS  CANDIDATES.  With 
Specimens  of  Examination  Papers,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is, 

GUIDE  to  EXCISE  CANDIDATES.  With 
Collateral  Information  for  Competitors,  &c.  Fcap, 
Svo,  Is.  6d. 

The  CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC.  In¬ 
cluding  Papers  for  Test  Examinations.  12mo, 
3s.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  TOTS ;  or,  Separate  Addition, 
similar  to  Tots  given  at  Examinations.  Oblong 
12mo,  Is.  i 

The  CIVIL  SERVICE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Containing  all  Words  likely  to  be  Mis-spelled.  With 
Exercises.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  3d. 
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COLLINS’  SCHOOL 


Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


Julius  Ccesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
Ac.  By  Samuel  Neil,  E.E.I.S.  Cloth,  Is. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above  : 

As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
King  John. 

Introduction  to  Shakespearian  Studies.  By 

Rev.  P.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.  Is. 

Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culham  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  P.  A.  Laing. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Lit  erature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  By  W.  Lawson,  P.R.G.S.  ls.6d. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readinss  and  Recitations. 
By  Andrew  Comstock,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Mair. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  250  pages,  Is.  Gd. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Thos. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  Svo,  Is.  3d. 

Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Thos.  Morrison,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  is. 

Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  P.C.P., 
P.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 

Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Formation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Boots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.,  P.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  &c.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  64  pp.,  cloth,  4d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  W itli  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  William  Lawson,  P.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macturk,  P.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Pcap.  4to,  cloth,  50  pp.,  Is. 

Borne.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  Is.  Gd. 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  is.  Gd. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 

H.  Evers,  LL.D.  is. ;  Key,  3s.  Gd. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 

Schools.  With  Examples  selected  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. ;  Key,  5s. 
Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Forms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 
and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 
Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester,  is. 

Elements  of  Euclid  (Simsou’sText),  with  Exercises. 
Post  8vo,  Book  I.,  Gd. ;  Books  I. — IV.,  Is.;  Books 

I.  — VI.,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  8vo,  Book  I.,  9d.’; 
Books  1. — HI.,  Is. 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Eyers,  LL.D.  Swd.,6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Evens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Hew  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  E.lt.G.S.  Containing  16  Maps,  Gd. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Ecap.  Svo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle- Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
Ii.  Dick,  M.A. ,  LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192pp.,  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  II,  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  1G0  pp.,  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  op  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  &c.,  &c. 
First  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exercises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  French  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  Ac. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s.  Gd, 

Key  to  Third  Course.  Ss. 


LANGUAGES  {continued). 

GERMAN. 

German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 

First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Book. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Pli.D.  Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 

LA  TIN. 

By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 

Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 

Key', 3s.  Gd. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  P.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  27G  pp.,  2s.  Key,  5s. 
Cfesar.— De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1.— VII.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is. 

Caesar. — Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  184  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Virgil. — ADneid,  Books  I. — VI.  With  Life  of  Virgil 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 

Cloth,  each  8d. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  B.c.  753  to 

A.D.  64.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 

ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 
The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,<i00  names.  3s.  6d. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  doth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 
The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  6  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side,  6s. 
The  Collegiate  Atlas.  40  Modem  Maps  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  Svo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  16 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  P.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  Gd. ;  quarter- 
bound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  Gd. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
16mo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 

with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  by  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  I61110,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 
Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (28  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  Imperial 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  16mo, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  1G  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pp.)  by  William  P.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  lGmo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  20 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter¬ 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
Complete  List  of  Atlases  post  free. 


***  Complete 


Catalogue  of  Educational  Works ,  Science  Text -Books,  <Cc.,  post  free. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1S90. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES,  &c. 

Xavier  de  Maistre.  LaJeune  Siberienne.  I»e  Lepreux  de  la 
Cit6  d’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes, 
by  the  late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Is.  Gd. 

Racine. — Les  Flaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W. 
Braun rr oltz,  M.A.,  Ph.lX,  University  Lecturer  in  French.  2s. 

Riehl.  —  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen.  With  Grammatical, 
Philological,  and  Historical  Notes,  by  H.  J.  Wolstenholme,  B.A.  (bond.). 
3s.  Gd. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  2s.  Gd. 

Caesar. — De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  VI.  With  Maps  and  English 
Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  Is.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A., 
Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s.  6d.  [ Shortly . 

Xenophon.  —  Anabasis.  Book  III.  With  English  Notes,  by 
Alfred  Pretob,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  College.  2s. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  2s. 
Euripides. —  Hippolvtus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  W.  S. 
Hadlet,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s. 

Lucian,  Somnium,  Charon,  Fiscator  et  de  Luctu.  With  English 
Notes,  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M  A.  New  Edition,  with  Appendix.  3s.  Gd. 

Hei'odotus.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Map,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Eellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Eellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Camb.  Is.  6d. 

Geography,  Elementary  Commercial.  A  Sketch  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh.  Is. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  the  above.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.  3s. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Work.  By  M.  M. 
Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.  Concise  and  Explanatory.  By 
H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.  Crown  4to,  6s. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Book  of  Joshtta.  Rev.  G.  F.  Mallear, D.D.  WithTwoMaps.  2s. 6d. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Map.  3s.  6cl. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel.  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 
With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Blatthew.  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.  With 
Two  Maps.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D.  With 
Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Ilov.  E.  H.  Perowne,  D.D.  [In  the  press. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  Very  Rev.  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Price  Is.  each  Volume. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

A  Short  History  of  British  India.  (Uniform  with  Dr.  Mill’s 
“Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”)  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A.,  lata 
Head  Master  of  Exeter  Grammar  School.  Is. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES.— FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

CLASSICS. 

Corneille. — La  Suite  du  Menteuv.  Edited  by  the  late  G.  Masson, 
B.A.  Univ.  Gallic.  2s. 

De  Bonnechose. — Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Introduction, 
and  Commentary,  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

D’Harleville. — Le  Vieux  Celibataire.  Edited  by  G.  Masson.  2s. 

De  Lamartine. — Jeanne  B’Arc.  With  a  Map  and  Notes  Historical 
and  Philological,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  2s. 

De  Vigny. — La  Canne  de  Jonc.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bull,  M.A.  2s. 

Ei'ckmann-Chatrian. — La  Guerre.  With  Map,  Introduction,  and 
Commentary,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin.  3s. 

La  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein.—  Le  Directoire.  With  Notes 
by  G.  Masson,  B.A.,  and  G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  2s. 

-  Dix  Annees  B’Exil.  Livre  II.  Chapitres  1  to  8.  By  the 

same  Editors.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition.  2s. 

Lemercier. — Fredegonde  et  Brunehaut.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
G.  Masson.  2s. 

Moli&re.  —  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  C. 
Clapin.  Revised  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

- L’Ecole  des  Femmes.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A.  2s. 

Firon. — La  Metromanie.  Edited  by  G.  Masson.  2s. 

Sainte-Beuve. — M.  Baru.  (Causeries  du  Lundi,  Vol.  IX.)  By  the 
same  Editor.  2s. 

X.  B.  Saintine. — La  Picciola.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map, 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin.  2s. 

Scribe  and  Legouve. — Bataille  de  Dames.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A. 

Bull,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Scribe. — Le  Verre  d’Eau.  Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  2s. 

Sedaine. — Le  Philosophe  Sans  le  Savoir.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  2s. 

Thierry. — Lettres  sur  l’histoire  de  France  (XIII. — XXIV.) 

By  G.  Masson,  B.A.,  and  G.  W.  Prothero.  2s.  Gd. 

- Hecits  des  Temps  Merovingiens  I.- — III.  Edited  by 

Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  and  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.  3s. 

Villemain, — Lasearis,  ou  les  Grecs  du  XV®  Sieele.  Edited  by  G. 
Masson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Voltaire. — Histoire  du  Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  G.  Masson  and  G.  W.  Prothero.  In  Three  Parts.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Ballads  on  German  History.  Arranged  and  annotated  by  W. 
Wagner,  Ph.D.  2s. 

Beneclix. — Doctor*  Wespe.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Karl  Hermann 
Breul,  M.A.  8s. 

Freytag*. — Ber  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.  With  Notes,  by 
W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2s. 

German  Dactylic  Poetry.  Arranged  and  annotated  by  the  same 
Editor.  2s. 

Goethe’s  Boyhood.  (1749 — 1759.)  The  First  Three  Books  of  his 
Autobiography.  Arranged  and  Annotated  by  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.  Revised  Edition  by  J.  W.  Cartmell,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Gutzkow. — Zopf  und  Scliwert.  With  Notes  by  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  3s.  Gd. 

Hauif. — Das  Bild  des  Kaisers.  Edited  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  3s. 

-  Das  Wirthslxaus  im  Spessart.  Edited  by  A.  Schlottmann, 

Ph.D.  3s.  Gd. 

- -  Die  Xaravane.  With  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.  33.  6d. 

Immerman n. — Ber  Oberhof.  Edited  by  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  3s. 
j  Kohlrauscli. — Bas  Jalrr  1813.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

Lessing  and  Gellert.—  Selected  Fables.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

i  Karl  H.  Breul,  M.A.  3s. 

Mendelssohn's  Letters,  Selections  from.  Edited  by  James  Sime.  3s. 

Raumer. — Ber  erste  Xreuzzug.  Condensed  from  the  Author’s 
“  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen,”  with  a  Life  of  Raumer,  Two  Plans,  and  - 
English  Notes,  by  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2s. 

Uhland.— Ernst,  Herzog*  von  Schwaben.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.  3s.  6d. 


London:  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SON'S,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane; 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PR IX  and  TWO  out  of  the  jive  GOLD  MEDALS  awarded  to  British  Printers 
and  Publishers. 


Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


NEW  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REVISED  BY  PROE.  SKEAT. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  61. 
CHAUCER.— The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  The  Knightes  Tale;  The 
Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Editedbi'  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  With  new  Text  and  addi¬ 
tional  Notes  by  Prof.  Ske.it.  Sixty-sixth  Thousand. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

EURIPIDES.— HECUBA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  EL. 
Russell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

NEW  EDITION  OE  MERRY’S  “ARISTOPHANES’  CLOUDS.” 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
ARISTOPHANES.— CLOUDS.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Introductions. 
&c„  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  Editor  of  “  Homer’s  Odyssey,”  Ac. 

***  A  Volume  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Aristophanes’  Plays. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

OVID’S  TRISTIA.  Book  III.  The  Text  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  Graduated  Collection  of 

Easy  Poems  for  Repetition  from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim,  Editor  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Edition  of  “  Niebuhr’s  Heroen  Geschichten”  and“  Chamisso’s 
Peter  Schlemihl.” 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DRYDEN’S  ESSAY  ON  DRAMATIC  POESY.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Tiiomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

This  Essay ,  of  which  no  convenient  edition,  with  the  necessary  annotations, 
has  yet  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  has  been  characterised  as  “  the  first 
piece  of  good  modern  English  prose  on  which  our  literature  can  pride  itself. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  SWEET’S  “ANGLO-SAXON  READER,” 
REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

Just  published.  Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Grammatical 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
Bayne. 

***  Uniform  with  Prof.  Minto’s  Edition  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 

SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

C.2ESAR.— D2  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  III.— V.  (For  Schools.)  With 
Notes  and  Maps.  By  Charles  E.  Mobeuly,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Rugby  School. 

“  Stands  high  among  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” — Saturday  Review. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

LIVY.— Book  XXI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  school  book.”— Saturday  Rev  iew. 

“  The  book  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  good  work,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend 
it.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LIVY.— Book  V.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  R.  C luee,  B.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford. 

“The  notes  are  very  good.  The  translations  when  given  are  terse  and  to  the 
point.  True  scholarship  and  a  sympathetic  care  for  the  wants  of  the  student 
pervade  the  work —Schoolmaster. 

“  A  sound  and  very  useful  school  and  college  edition,” — Classical  Review. 


BOOKS 
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■ 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890 

Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 


LIVY.— Book  V.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.,  and  F.  E.  Matheson,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  2s.  6d. 

“  Admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  exami¬ 
nation.  the  notes  are  clear,  sensible,  and  correct.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“  A  sound  and  very  useful  school  and  college  edition.” 
— Classical  Review. 

CICERO.  —  SPEECHES  AGAINST  CATI- 
LINA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  A. 
Upcott,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College. 
2s.  6d. 

“Well  adapted  to  school  use.”—  Academy. 

“  A  very  useful  school  edition.”— Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


SHAKESPEARE.— JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited 
by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L.  Still  covers,  2s. 

“  We  have  often  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  edition 
is  simply  without  a  rival.  None  even  comes  second  to 
it.” — Westminster  Review. 


SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  (School 
Edition.  With  Notes  and  Map.  By  C.  A.  Buch¬ 
heim,  Phil.  Doe.,  Professor  in  King’s  College, 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Evening  Meeting,  December  18th,  1889. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  W.  H.  Wldgery,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the 
following  Paper  : — 

CLASS  TEACHING  OF  PHONETICS  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR 
THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

The  great  advances  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
science  of  language  are  mainly  due  to  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  phonetics.  Without  phonetics,  philology  must 
remain  a  confused  mass  of  disjointed  facts,  incapable  of  har¬ 
monious  arrangement.  To  thread  our  way  through  the  labyrinth 
we  need  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  language, 
a  knowledge  to  be  won  from  the  living:  the  dead  can  give  us 
only  letters. 

The  first  article  in  modern  method  is  this  fruitful  and  funda¬ 
mental  truth  :  The  unit  in  language  is  the  spoken  sentence. 
Ready  as  we  may  be  to  assent  to  what  seems  so  simple  and 
obvious,  further  reflection  will  show  clearly  that  this  truth  means 
a  complete  revolution  in  our  method  of  teaching.  The  unit  in 
language  is  the  spoken  sentence  A  favourite  argument  to  shore 
up  a  tottering  cause  is  the  claim  for  the  retention  of  Latin  on 
the  ground  that  it  gives  us  a  more  lively  and  intimate  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  many  English  words.  Language,  then,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  tongue  :  how  much  were 
we  told  of  this  action  when  wc  began  our  Primer  ?  The  meaning 
of  a  word  is  determined  mainly,  not  by  its  derivation,  hut  by 
the  psychologic  habits  of  the  borrowing  nation.  In  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  are  many  women  as  nice  as  they  are  learned. 
It  is  no  help,  but  a  hindrance,  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  derivation 
of  nice  from  nescius,  ignorant.  The  unit  in  language  is  the 
spoken  sentence.  If  we  want  to  solve  the  problems  of  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar,  we  must  study  modern  dialects ;  to  understand 
the  effect  of  Norman- French  on  English  at  the  Conquest,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  inverse  conditions  now  existing 
in  modern  Canada.  The  unit  in  language  is  the  spoken  sentence. 
So  we  shall  put  the  grammar  and  the  exercise  book  last,  not 
first;  we  do  not  build  up  our  sentences,  mosaic-like,  by  a  multitude 
of  rules,  hut  we  deduce  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher. 

What,  then,  is  a  sentence  ?  A  sentence  is  the  manifestation, 
through  the  organs  of  speech,  of  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  a 
speaker,  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  understood  by  the  hearer. 

Now  we  can  analyse  a  sentence  in  different  ways.  If  we  take 
the  logical  side  and  pick  out  the  separate  ideas,  we  arrive 


gradually  at  the  vocabulary ;  this  analysis  of  a  sentence  into 
single  words  is  no  easy  matter,  as  missionaries  have  often  found. 
By  directing  our  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  words  are 
connected  in  meaning  we  arrive  at  a  syntactical  analysis. 

For  a  phonetic  analysis  we  leave  the  meaning  entirely  on  one 
side,  and  attend  only  to  the  sound-groups  and  the  manner  of  their 
production.  It  is  a  very  useful  exercise  to  go  to  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  is  said,  but  only  to  how  it  is  said. 
We  shall  soon  find,  as  Mr.  Sweet  puts  it,  that  the  ‘‘correct 
speaker,”  like  the  sea-serpent,  is  often  heard  of,  but  never  seen. 

Treating  speech  as  consisting  only  of  sounds,  the  ear  is  con¬ 
scious  of  a  rhythmic  flow  of  them  uttered  with  varying  force  and 
at  various  pitches,  and  separated  by  bars  of  rest. 

The  superiority  of  poetry  over  prose  is  due  to  the  more  skilful 
interchange  of  the  logical  divisions  into  words,  with  the  pauses 
of  the  rhythm  :  when  they  coincide  too  frequently,  the  sen¬ 
tence  falls  to  pieces.  The  just  counterpoise  of  meaning  and 
music  marks  the  poet. 

As  we  listen,  we  hear  that  certain  sounds  are  struck  with 
greater  stress  ;  others  are  of  a  higher  pitch.  In  English,  stress 
and  pitch  run  together :  languages  like  French,  where  the 
stress  is  far  more  even  and  the  pitch  more  variable,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  to  an  English  ear  and  tongue. 

Whenever  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  stress  or  the 
pitch  we  have  the  limits  of  a  syllable  :  in  each  syllable  the  ear 
picks  out  one  of  the  sounds  as  fuller  and  more  powerful  than 
the  others,  this  sound  is  called  a  vowel,  or  more  correctly  a 
sonant,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  consonants.  Whether 
a  particular  sound  is  a  “vowel”  or  not  depends  entirely  on  its 
surroundings.  In  ankle,  l  is  a  sonant,  but  in  anklet  a  con¬ 
sonant;  in  pst,  s  is  the  sonant  or  vowel.  In  this  way  we  arrive 
ultimately  at  the  single  sounds  of  a  language  :  the  sentence  is 
broken  up  into  rhythmic  groups,  each  group  into  syllables,  each 
syllable  into  sounds  either  sonant  or  consonant. 

In  striving  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  a  large  class  in 
German,  I  found  I  could  get  the  sounds  produced  rightly  at 
times  by  persistent  insistance ;  hut  the  moment  the  attention 
was  taken  off,  the  English  habit  reasserted  itself,  and  I  began 
to  feel  that  if  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  was  to  be  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  Sisyphus  piece  of  labour,  it  was  imperative 
to  begin  on  English.  The  English  sounds  at  least  were  certain, 
and  by  practising  on  them  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  sounds 
in  general  might  be  arrived  at.  Wo  can  only  hope  to  obviate 
English  habits  by  a  thorough  drill  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

We  begin  by  writing  on  the  board  the  words — • 

thin  —  then 
seal  — -  zeal 
rush  —  rouge 
fish  • — •  vision. 

The  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong  in  children  that  in 
phonetic  work  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  answers  given  at  first  in 
chorus.  Let  your  best  boy  repeat  alone,  and  then  pitch  on  your 
worst :  if  he  fails  you  can  bring  down  on  him  a  deluge  of 
sound  by  simply  saying,  “  Tell  him,  the  class.” 

What’s  the  difference  between  seal  and  zeal  ?  Where  does  the 
sound  come  from  p  Is  the  change  from  s  to  2  the  same  as  from 
ftovP  Before  a  body  of  practical  teachers  there  is  no  need  to 
give  the  raking  fire  of  questions  necessary  to  elicit  knowledge 
from  children,  or  to  make  them  feel  strongly  that  for  a  long  time 
they  have  been  doing  something  to  which  they  have  never 
given  a  thought.  To  hit  off  the  exact  amount  of  time  to  with¬ 
hold  an  answer  is  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
Well,  yon  next  tell  the  children  to  put  their  fingers  into 
their  ears,  and  to  give  the  words  in  chorus.  “  Please,  sir,  your 
head  buzzes  all  the  time  with  the  second  column.”  “  Where  does 
the  buzz  come  from?  ”  This  soon  leads  to  a  little  talk  on  sound. 
How  do  we  hear  a  piano  or  a  fiddle  ?  You  show  the  children  the 
vibrating  ends  of  a  tuning-fork ;  they  don’t  usually  think  they  have 
anything  like  that  in  their  body.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  acoustics  and  physiology  to-night;  they  can  be 
studied  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  I  usually  find  one  lesson 
enough.  The  teacher  must,  of  course,  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
these  subjects. 

The  three  essential  points  are  theproduction  of  a  steady  stream 
of  outgoing  breath,  the  intervention  of  some  obstacle  such  as  to 
cause  the  production  of  a  sound,  and  a  resonance  chamber  to 
give  it  body. 

The  buzz,  you  explain,  does  come  from  two  vibrating  bodies 
in  the  throat ;  you  may  show  them  to  the  class,  either  with  the 
laryngoscope  or  a  wax  model. 

An  ingenious  method  of  graphically  registering  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  larynx,  the  lips,  and  the  soft  palate  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Ch.  L.  Rosapelly.  ( Inscription  des  mouvemevts  plionetiques. 
Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes.  Travaux  du  laboratoira  de  M. 
Marey,  1875.)  A  continuous  wavy  curve  was  obtained  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  abba  or  amma  but  with  appa  the  line  is 

straight  in  the  middle  a  P  v  a  . 

Cj  /w\y  vvX  "  ■  -vwwv>. 


The  action  of  the  vocal  chords  can  easily  be  imitated  by  the 
fingers  in  the  manner  shown  in  tbe  figure.  When  I  blow  out  a 
candle  the  vocal  chords  or  ledges  stand  wide  open;  if  I  close 
the  ledges  the  air  presses  them  up,  and  a  slight  puff  of  breath 
escapes,  while  they,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  swing  back 
below  their  position  of  rest.  (Place  the  two  forefingers  to¬ 
gether  and  put  them  across  the  lips  with  the  nails  just  under 
the  nose  :  send  out  puffs  of  air  between  the  knuckles.)  When 
these  pulsations  are  regular  and  rapid  we  have  a  musical 
note,  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  be  voiced.  With  the  chords 
open  the  sounds  are  voiceless.  This  fundamental  division  into 
voiced  and  voiceless  must  be  made  perfectly  clear.  We  return 
to  our  first  table. 

A  quiet  request  for  the  letters  which  represent  the  sounds 
will  lead  to  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  boys  ;  there 
will  be  no  need  for  you  to  tell  them  that  our  alphabet  is  hardly  all 
we  desire.  Insist  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  sounds; 
scientific  work  can  be  done  only  with  the  sounds.  It  will  do  no 
harm  if  you  point  out  that  the  chaotic  muddle,  ironically  dignified 
by  the  proud  title  of  orthography,  into  which  we  have  allowed 
the  printer  to  drive  us  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  robs  both  class  and 
master  of  a  fair  portion  of  their  lives. 

Now  pronounce  distinctly  a  set  of  words  beginning  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  taken  in  succession,  and  ask  whether  the 
first  sound  is  voiced  or  voiceless.  After  considerable  discussion 
we  shall  get  the  following  : — 


Voiced 

ct,  b,  d,  e,  g ,  i,  j,  l,  m,  n,  o,  r,  u,  v,  W,  y,  z. 

Voiceless 

c>  f,  Jc,  p,  q,  s,  t,  x. 

q,  and  x,  being  superfluous,  are  cut  out. 


On  what  principle  are  we  to  further  classify  our  sounds:  by 
the  speaker  or  the  hearer,  by  physiology  or  by  acoustics  P 
Opinions  still  vary  greatly  as  to  the  musical  analysis  of  the 
sounds  of  speech,  and  as  the  acoustic  effect  necessarily  follows 
the  physiological  position,  we  had  better,  for  the  present,  classify 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker. 

The  “  Revised  Latin  Primer  ”  calls  t  a  hard  dental,  thus  con¬ 
fusing  both  methods  of  classification.  Hard  and  soft  may  do  very 
well  for  boiled  eggs,  or  the  roe  of  a  herring ;  for  sounds  they  are 
quite  out  of  place.  In  English  we  shall  not  call  t  a  dental  for 
the  simplest  of  all  reasons  :  t  is  not  normally  a  dental. 

Again,  Latin,  a  language  in  which  pitch  is  subordinated  to 
stress,  borrowed  its  grammatical  terminology  from  Greek,  a 
language  in  which  stress  was  subordinated  to  pitch.  The  word 
accent,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian,  was  made  to  translate 
prosddia :  the  latter  meant  originally  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  speech  to  keep  the  pitch  right.  This  was  then  wrongly  applied 
to  denote  the  stress  in  Latin,  and  a  still  further  confusion  was 
made  in  French  by  using  the  accent  marks  to  denote  different 
vowel  sounds.  Till  we  have  done  with  the  Latin  grammar  and  all 
its  unscientific  ways,  our  teaching  of  modern  languages  will  re¬ 
main  sterile.  That  teachers  should  for  centuries  have  caned  into 
children  statements  which  an  appeal  to  experiment  instantly 
shows  to  be  wrong,  fills  one  with  sadness.  We  used  to  be  told 
that  consonants  could  only  be  pronounced  by  means  of  a  vowel : 
I  think  you  can  hear  my  s  or /at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Keeping,  then,  to  our  physiological  classification,  our  next  task 
is  the  more  difficult  one  of  finding  out  where  the  sounds  are  pro¬ 
duced.  We  take  the  consonants  first,  as  they  are  easier  than  the 
vowels. 

The  place  for  p,  b,  /  v  will  be  given  correctly,  but  for  the  rest 
the  wildest  answers  will  prove  how  completely  our  spelling  has 
ruined  any  phonetic  sense  which  nature  may  have  implanted  in 
the  child.  Luckily  our  difficulties  can  be  removed  by  a  graphic 
method  invented  by  Mr.  Oakley  Coles. 

Your  dentist  can  make  you  a  false  palate  of  vulcanite  or  silver. 
You  take  a  little  alcohol,  mix  it  with  chalk,  and  smear  over  the 
palate,  which  is  put  into  position  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated  ;  pronounce  any  consonant  followed  by  the  vowel  a. 
The  tongue  takes  off  a  portion  of  the  chalk,  and  the  palate  is 
found  to  be  bared. 

We  must  have  names  for  the  different  parts  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  the  mouth. 

For  the  tongue  we  distinguish  the  back,  the  front,  the  blade, 
and  the  point.  The  roof  we  divide  into  the  soft  and  hard  palate, 
the  alveolars  which  are  convex,  and  the  teeth. 

By  means  of  the  false  palate  we  shall  get  the  following 
scheme  : — 


Back. 

Front. 

Blade. 

Point. 

Lip-teeth. 

Lip. 

h,  g 

y 

8  j  Z 

d,l,n,  r,  t 

f,  v 

b,  m,  p,  w 

But  these  are  not  all  the  consonants  of  the  English  language' 
Can  any  one  give  me  some  more  simple  sounds  P  If  you  receive 
no  answer  write  fillip,  Philip,  and  top  hat  on  the  board.  How 
came  ph  to  stand  for/p  When  the  Latins  first  began  borrowing 
from  the  Greeks,  th,  ph,  ch  were  true  aspirates,  like  the  final 
sounds  in  our  hot,  stop,  lock.  Tlmos  becomes  tus,  and  clidlix  is 
calx  :  a  later  and  more  pedantic  use  put  in  an  h  to  represent  the 
slight  explosion  of  breath  after  the  stop  :  a  similar  pedantry 
would  be  to  write  Tchind  for  the  German  hind,  or  stopli  for  stop. 
After  the  second  century  a.d.  the  aspirates  became  opens 
(spirants),  andp/t  was  unfortunately  retained  for/.  The  Italians 
have  had  the  sense  to  discard  ph.  Now  what  digraphs  have 
we  representing  a  single  sound?  You  will  be  given  ch,  ph,  th, 
and  sh;  add  wh,  nq,  and  point  out  that  ch  stands  for  two  sounds. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  Those  who  fear  the  printer  will  not 
disturb  his  lower  case.  But  we  with  the  blackboard  and  chalk 
can  fulfil  the  scientific  demand  of  a  single  sign  for  a  single 
sound,  a  single  sound  for  a  single  sign. 

The  values  of  th  can  be  replaced  by  the  Old  English  J>  (thorn) 
and  ‘8  (“barred  d”).  These  letters  were  unfortunately  lost  to  our 
alphabet,  because  Caxton  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  add  them 
to  his  continental  font.  For  sh  put  s  (“open  s"),  and  for  the 
corresponding  voiced  sound  z  (“open  z”)  :  -nr  (“ barred  w ”)  for 
wh,  and  y  (“tailed  n ”)  for  ng. 

Now  take  the  group  of  point  consonants  d,l,r,t,n ;  with  t,  d 
the  outgoing  breath  is  completely  stopped,  and  we  call  them 
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“  shut  ”  consonants  ;  t,  p,  k,  in  fact,  are  not  sounds  at  all,  but 
silences.  With  l  the  breath  is  released  over  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  sound  is  said  to  be  “  divided”  ;  for  n  the  breath 
passes  through  the  nostril,  while  r  is  formed  by  flapping  once 
the  point  against  the  palate,  the  passage  for  the  breath  being 
open.  Now  the  same  varieties  arc  possible  for  the  other  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  tongue,  and  we  have  finally  this  table  : — 


Back. 

Front. 

Blade. 

Blade - 
point. 

Point. 

Point- 

teetli. 

Lip- 

back. 

Lip- 

teeth. 

Lip. 

Open . 

y 

s  z 

v  v 

6’  Z 

r 

I  « 

w  tv 

/  v 

Shut.. 

li  y 

t  d 

p  t) 

Nasal 

V 

n 

m 

h  is  an  unvoiced  open-throat  consonant. 

1  is  a  voiced  divided-point  consonant. 

y  “  tailed  «  ”  ;  *,  s“opea  s,  a”;  J>  “thorn”;  ‘ft  “  barred  d  ”  ; 

■zsr  “  barred  tv”. 

The  voiceless-sounds  are  placed  on  the  left  of  the  squares. 

yes 

hiss 

his 

rush 

rouge 

red 

thin 

then 

whet 

wet 

fat 

vat 

cot 

got 

to 

do 

pat 

hat 

sing 

no 

mat 

Give  the  children  a  thoi’ough  drill  on  the  above,  going  through 
it  horizontally  and  vertically;  amuse  them  by  unvoicing,  y,  r,  l, 
vi,  n,  y,  and  form  the  open  sounds  corresponding  to  k,  g,p,  and  b. 

The  analysis  of  the  “vowels”  is  a  far  more  serious  matter;  we 
require  some  knowledge  of  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  reso¬ 
nance  chamber.  The  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  solely  on 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  sounding  body.  If  we 
twitch  a  violin  string  it  will  vibrate  in  segments  of  varying 
length,  the  longest  giving  the  fundamental  tone,  the  shorter 
lengths  the  overtones,  and  the  longer  the  undertones.  If  the 
sound  be  made  near  any  other  body,  usually  air,  capable  of  the 
same  number  of  vibrations,  it  also  will  become  sonorous  and  re¬ 
inforce  the  original  sound.  Pour  some  water  into  a  bottle  and 
hold  a  vibrating  tuniug-fork  over  the  mouth  :  by  altering  the 
level  of  the  water  we  shall  obtain  a  volume  of  air  capable  of 
vibratiug  in  unison. 

Since  water  evaporates  we  may  use  molten  wax  if  we  want  to 
keep  a  set  of  resonance  chambers  for  class  purposes.  Now  the 
pharynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  nose  form  a  resonance  chamber, 
capable  of  great  variation  in  shape,  mainly  by  the  movements  of 
the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  ;  of  these  the  tongue  is 
the  most  important.  The  sound  emitted  by  the  vocal  chords  is 
reinforced  by  the  appropriate  resonance  chamber,  and  as  the 
chamber  accommodates  itself  to  the  pitch,  wc  obtain  the  different 
vowels.  The  possible  number  of  vowels  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  differences  of  resonance-modified  pitch  the  ear  is 
capable  of  distinguishing.  With  English  vowels  the  nasal 
cavity  is  closed,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  register  the  changes  of 
the  tongue  and  lips. 

Pronounce  the  words  7 eat,  loot,  lather,  and  then  drill  on  the 
vowels  thus  : — 

a  —  i  —  a  —  i 
a  —  u  —  a  —  u 
i  —  u  —  i  —  u 
i  —  a  —  u 
i  —  w  — -  a 

A  sense  of  the  place  where  the  sounds  are  produced  will 
gradually  arise,  and  we  may  for  the 
present  put  them  at  the  angles  of  a 
triangle.  / 

Intermediate  to  the  extreme  positions  a _ X  a 

lie  e  and  o :  this  will  give  us  three  /  X. 

levels  for  the  tongue — high,  mid,  and  *Z. — - _X  77 

low.  (The  vowels  are  supposed  to  have 
the  Italian  values.) 

This  change  of  vertical  position  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
tongue  sinking  passively  -with  the  jaw,  or  it  may  take  place 
independently;  it  is  quite  possible  to  pronounce  all  the  vowels 
so  as  to  recognise  what  is  meant  while  holding  a  pencil  between 


the  teeth.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Bell  puts  it,  the  chief  duty  of  the  jaw 
is  to  keep  itself  out  of  the  way.  Practise  on  pit,  pet,  pat,  or  full, 
no,  not,  till  the  distinction  is  clear. 

Now  for  the  horizontal  positions  of  the  tongue  :  what  happens 
when  we  pronounce  far,  fie,  fen  ?  The  part  of  the  tongue  nearest 
the  palate  gradually  advauces  from  the  “  back  ”  of  far  to  the 
“  front  ”  of  fen,  the  first  sound  in  the  diphthong  fie  being 
“  mixed.” 

The  various  positions  of  the  tongue  can  be  very  well  shown  by 
holding  the  right  hand  at  the  proper  distance  from  t  he  left 
arched  to  represent  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  (See  below  for  r.) 

Another  important  division  of  the  vowels  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words — 

bate  —  bet. 
but  —  father, 
naught  —  not. 

Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  to 
which  various  names  have  been  given  :  primary  and  wide,  narrow 
and  wide,  tense  and  lax.  Mr.  Bell  ascribes  wideness  to  the 
“  expansion  of  the  cavity  behind  the  tongue.”  Mr.  Sweet,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  that  “  the  narrowness  of  back  sounds  appears  to  be 
due  to  tension  and  consequent  advancing  of  the  uvula,  often 
with  a  simultaneous  sympathetic  retraction  of  the  tongue.  The 
flexible  soft  palate  has,  therefore,  the  same  function  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth  as  the  flexible  front  of  the  tongue  has  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth.”  For  the  front  vowels  the  lax  position  can  be 
shown  by  keeping  the  hand  stretched  out  flat,  and  raising  the 
two  middle  fingers,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  for  the  tense  position. 

As  a  rule,  in  English,  long  vowels  are  tense  and  short  lax. 

The  tongue,  then,  may  have  three  horizontal  and  three  vertical 
positions,  and  in  each  the  surface  may  be  tense  or  lax.  Now  for 
the  lips.  Pronounce  the  words  ha,  haw,  ho,  hoo  before  a 
mirror,  and  notice  how  the  lips  begin  quite  apart  and  gradually 
closeup  ;  the  three  degrees  of  labialization  correspond,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  height  of  the  tongue. 

Now  if  we  denote  rounding  by  two  dots  over  the  letter,  we 
get  the  further  groups. 

i  —  il  —  i  —  il  I 

e  —  o  —  6  —of  Tongue  still — lips  move. 

e  —  v  —  c  —  o  J 

u  —  ii  —  u  —  il') 

6  —  o  —  o  —  of  Lips  nearly  still — tongue  shifts. 

o  —  o  —  u  —  o  J 

i  —  u  —  i  —  u b 

c  —  6  —  e  —  of  Lips  change — tongue  changes. 

e  —  u  —  b  —  o' 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  “  glides,”  a  group  of  sounds  not 
recognised  at  all  by  the  ordinary  grammars,  but  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  historical  changes  of  a  language.  Since 
the  breath  issues  in  a  continuous  stream  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  sounds  must  be  made  in  psssing  from  any  one  fixed 
position  of  the  tongue  to  another. 

The  favourite  position  of  the  English  tongue  is  somewhere  in 
the  t  district ;  if,  thci’efore,  a  t  is  followed  by  our  only  front 
consonant,  y,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  an  s-sound : 
don't  you  know  easily  slipping  into  dontcherknoiv. 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  vibrates  several  times  against  the 
alveolars,  we  have  a  trilled  r;  if,  however,  the  tongue  is  brought 
to  the  alveolars  with  only  a  single  flap,  we  have  the  ordiuary 
English  r  before  a  vowel,  as  in  rat.  But  when  a  vowel  precedes 
the  r,  it  is  reduced  to  a  glide.  Keep  up  the  pronunciation  of 
far  and  look  in  the  mirror ;  now  sound  far  away,  and  observe 
how  the  tongue  rises  once  between  the  two  vowel  sounds  :  here 
we  have  a  real  case  of  the  liaison,  so  common  in  French. 

This  upward  tendency  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  introduced 
to  avoid  the  hiatus  between  two  vowels,  in  places  where  it  has, 
historically  speaking,  no  right ;  idear  of,  Victoriar  our  Queen,  are 
more  common  than  desirable. 

The  hands  may  be  employed  as  in  the  wood-cut  to  make  this 
action  of  the  tongue  visible.  (See  following  page.)  Although  r 
has  thus  been  reduced,  its  action  on  the  preceding  vowel  is  very 
marked,  its  chief  effect  beiug  to  “  lower  ”  the  sound.  A  trilled  r 
may  be  made  by  practising  on  a  quick  pronunciation  of  td, 
id,  td.  <  ... 

The  value  of  some  such  training  as  the  above  will  be  obvious 
directly  we  begin  a  foreign  language.  Our  teachers  are  usually 
appointed  because  they  have  a  good  “  accent”  :  but  the  possessor 
of  the  most  faultless  pronunciation  stands  helpless  before  a  class 
incapable  of  seizing  a  sound  solely  by  way  of  imitation.  Tell  an 
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English  boy  that  the  French  gn,  as  in  Boulogne,  is  the  nasal 
corresponding  to  y,  and  your  remark  will  be  worth  any  amount 
of  imitation  :  not  the  possession  but  the  power  to  impart  ought 
to  be  the  chief  demand  we  make  on  the  teacher,  and  in  language¬ 
teaching  this  power  can  be  obtained  only  through  phonetics. 


Dr.  Gladstone  said  he  did  not  seo  how  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  a 
foreign  language  could  he  exhibited  without  the  use  of  phonetics.  The 
twenty-three  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
represent  the  sounds  of  the  language  unless  diagraphs  were  employed. 
Bell’s  “  Visible  Speech  ”  was  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  sounds  in  different  languages ;  it  looked  difficult,  it  was  true,  but 
it  was  not  as  difficult  as  it  looked.  Other  devices  had  been  suggested, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  been  generally  recognized.  There  was  a  system 
in  use  by  the  Indian  Government  which  was  applied  successfully  to  the 
languages  of  India,  but  it  appeared  that  even  this  method  failed  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  complexities  of  the  English  language.  Tennyson, 
in  writing  some  of  his  'poems  to  imitate  a  north-country  dialect,  had 
evidently  used  a  method  of  his  own,  but  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
dialect  intended  to  be  represented  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  it  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy.  Another  case  occurred  to  him  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  inspector,  who,  in  one  of  his  reports,  had  printed  a  passage  to  show 
a  variety  of  dialect,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  any  one  who  had  been 
able  to  make  anything  of  it.  It  could  not  bo  denied  that  it  was  a  very 
great  want  in  English  that  there  was  no  generally  recognized  way  of 
writing  down  sounds. 

Mr.  Lutte  remarked  that  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  being  given  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  a  sensible  plan  of  representing  sounds,  which 
would  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  language  ;  and  the  study  of  phonetics 
was,  he  considered,  best  calculated  to  effect  this  object.  lie  himself 
began  to  teach  French  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  remembered  how  vast 
a  proportion  of  time  was  devoted  by  him  merely  to  correct  blunders  in 
pronunciation. 

Mr.  Baumann  said  that  it  was  nearly  certain  that  no  one  at  the 
present  day  pronounced  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  way  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  themselves  did.  It  was  sometimes  urged  that  the  study  of  the 
actual  sounds  of  a  modern  language  would  lead  us  to  a  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  language  from  which  the  former  was  directly  derived ; 
but  it  was  equally  possible  that,  in  the  inevitable  changes  which  went  on 
from  age  to  age,  the  contrary  might  be  the  case.  It  was  argued  that  the 
proper  teaching  of  French  might  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  studying 
Latin  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  why  might  not  German  take  the  place 
of  Greek  P  The  sort  of  physiological  exercise  suggested  by  the  lecturer 
would,  no  doubt,  bo  valuable  in  teaching  the  learner  how  to  adapt  his 
organs  to  the  unfamiliar  sounds  of  a  foreign  language,  but  he  had  found 
that  with  shame-faced  English  boys  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  make  the  necessary  contortions  of  the  face  required  in 
order  to  imitate  the  new  sounds. 

The  Chairman  said  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  lecturer  was  that  there  were  very  few  teachers 
who  were  equal  to  the  work,  and  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  train 
teachers  for  the  purpose.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  teaching  of  language  had  very  little  idea  of  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  process  involved  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds.  There  were, 
indeed,  hardly  any  two  persons  who  pronounced  words  in  precisely  the 
same  way  ;  and  certain  sounds  in  the  English  language  could  hardly  be 
acquired  by  a  foreigner  after  many  years’  residence  in  the  country. 
Perfect  accuracy,  however,  was  not  required.  The  general  question  of 
phonetic  spelling  was  not  that  under  consideration.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  rely  upon  simple  imitation  to  impart  correct  pronunciation ;  for  bad 
pronunciation  came  chiefly  through  bad  imitation,  which  a  little  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  way  in  which  the  vocal  sounds  were  produced  would  serve  to 
correct.  The  practical  objection  to  “visible  speech”  was  the  many  now 
symbols  that  were  required ;  and,  apart  from  the  difficulty  in  getting 
printers  to  adopt  the  new  characters,  the  attempt  to  read  it,  according  to 
his  own  experience,  had  an  unpleasant,  if  not  injurious,  effect  on  the  eye¬ 
sight.  A  principal  reason  of  the  neglect  of  phonetics  was,  he  believed, 
1h  it  in  the  greater  number  of  giammar  schools  Latin  and  Greek  still  con¬ 
stituted  the  staple  of  the  instruction  given,  and  these  ancient  languages 
were  pronounced  according  to  the  English  fashion,  a  fashion  which  itself 


changed  from  time  to  time  with  the  current  pronunciation  of  the  verna¬ 
cular  tongue.  The  elements  of  phonetics,  as  outlined  by  the  lecturer, 
ought,  he  considered,  to  be  known  by  every  teacher  of  language. 

Mr.  Widgery  having  briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various 
speakers,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  14th  ult. 
Present — Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
Miss  Bailey,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Mr. 
Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Southee,  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Christmas  Examination  for  Certificates 
had  been  held  on  the  3rd  to  6th  December,  at  241  Local  Centres  and 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  total  number  of  candidates  for 
whom  fees  were  paid  was  9,648.  He  also  reported  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  Diplomas. 

He  announced  that  the  Conversazione,  to  be  given  by  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  College,  would  take  place  at  University  College,  London, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  that  College. 

The  report  of  the  Examination  Committee  was  submitted. — The  report 
embodied  a  scheme  for  incorporating  the  results  of  the  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  general  report  on  the  work  of  a  school  by  a  Visiting 
Examiner,  under  Scheme  A.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Schools.  It  also  recommended  that  the  limits  of  age  of 
candidates  for  the  Scholarships  for  Intending  Teachers  should  be  altered 
from  “  18  to  24  years  ”  to  “  17  to  21  years.” — The  report  was  adopted. 

The  draft  report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was  considered, 
and  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Dean,1  for  final 
revision. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  College :  — 

Mr.  S.  L.  Clarke,  Thornhill,  near  Wigan. 

Mr.  A.  Craston,  M.A.  Camb.,  Cambridge  House,  Wigan. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Lowe,  39  St.  Michael’s  Road,  Headingley,  Leeds. 

Miss  L.  Wilcock,  22  Narcissus  Road,  AVest  Hampstead,  N.W. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council :  — 

13 y  the  Author. — Hcncliie’s  Mensuration. 

Blackie. — Elementary  Mechanics,  Part  1. 

Holden  (St.  Andrews). — Meiklejohn’s  New  Geography,  Short  Geography,  English 
Language,  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  Spelling  Book,"  Spelling  List; 
Morell’s  English  Literature. 

Macmillan. — Bell’s  Milton’s  “Allegro,”  “  11  Penseroso,”  &c.  ;  Deighton’s  Sliake- 
peare’s  “Twelfth  Night.” 

Relfe. — Charles’  Modern  Thought  and  Modern  Thinkers ;  Hawley’s  English 
Grammar  for  Beginners. 


LIFE  AT  GIRTON. 

(From  tlic  Women's  World). 

An  early  breakfast,  served  from  eight  to  nine  (some  industrious 
students  begin  their  day  with  a  private  breakfast  party  at  five  or  six,  and 
only  partake  of  the  college  meal  as  an  after-thought),  is  followed  by  a 
morning  devoted,  almost  without  exception,  to  private  study,  or  to 
attendance  at  lectures  given  in  college  by  the  resident  lecturers,  or  at  the 
numerous  courses  in  Cambridge  now  thrown  open  to  women.  The  early 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  which  by  common  agreement  of  the  students  are 
considered  “  noise-hours,  ’  ’  are  usually  given  to  recreation,  tennis  being  the 
most  popular  form  of  outdoor  amusement,  and  pianos,  with  an  occasional 
fiddle,  having  full  swing  indoors.  After  luncheon  coffee -parties  are  also 
a  common  occurrence,  the  entertainment  being  of  the  most  informal 
description,  while  the  hostess  seldom  scruples  to  dismiss  her  guests  or 
leave  them  to  entertain  themselves  if  she  has  work  or  lectures  on  hand. 
From  three  until  the  six  o’clock  dinner  silence  reigns  again  in  the  college. 
Many  classical  and  mathematical  lectures  are  given  at  this  time  by 
Cambridge  lecturers,  who  come  out  to  the  college  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  students  who  have  not  lectures  usually,  though  not  so  universally 
as  in  the  morning,  devote  a  part  or  the  whole  of  these  hours  to  private 
study.  After  dinner  again  informal  coffee  or  tea  parties  are  frequent, 
and  friends  generally  meet  in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  which,  perhaps, 
may  behest  described  as  “loafing”  into  each  other’s  rooms.  In  the 
May  term  this  ‘ 1  loafing  ’  ’  takes  place  round  the  grounds,  and  an  interesting 
study  of  shawls  might  he  made  from  the  windows  overlooking  the  lawn 
and  tennis  courts.  The  formal  social  duty  of  calling  on  freshers  is  per¬ 
formed  in  this  after-dinner  hour,  most  of  the  college  business  is  transacted, 
meetings  are  held,  and  subscriptions  to  the  various  societies  paid.  In  the 
May  term  it  is  the  favourite  hour  for  tennis,  and  in  all  three  terms  the 
fire-brigade  has  a  fortnightly  practice  immediately  after  “haU”  (some  of 
the  poorer  specimens  of  Girtonians  think  this  a  little  severe, as  the  practice 
often  includes  a  double-quick  march  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  corridors; 
but  the  officers  are  inexorable,  and  catalogue  all  who  brave  their  scorn 
and  fight  shy  of  the  brigade  as  “ill  or  lazy  ”).  From  half-past  seven  to 
nine  are  “  silence  hours  ”  again,  and  then,  or  later  in  the  evening,  an 
hour  or  two’s  work  is  commonly  done — freshers  with  “  little-go  ”  on  the 
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brain,  are  reported  to  get  in  four  or  five  before  retiring  for  tbe  night,  but 
they  generally  learn  in  a  term  or  two  that  it  does  not  pay.  Nine  p.m.  is 
the  orthodox  hour  for  knocking  off  work  and  for  the  more  elaborate  forms 
of  social  intercourse,  club  meetings,  occasional  dances,  small  debates,  and 
so  forth — above  all,  for  the  regulation  formal  tea-party.  There  are  certain 
points  about  this  entertainment  peculiar  to  college  life,  if  not  to  Girlon, 
notably  the  fact  that  the  guests  bring,  not  their  own  mugs  merely,  hut  a 
whole  trayful  of  refreshments.  The  college  custom  is  to  send  to  all  the 
rooms  a  tray,  with  a  roll  and  butter,  and  the  materials  for  whatever 
beverage — tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  plain  milk — -is  preferred  by  each  student, 
and  this  custom  greatly  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  social  duty.  For 
it  is  understood  that  when  a  student  gives  a  nine-o’clock  tea-party  all  the 
guests  take  their  own  trays,  the  hostess  providing  only  the  hot  water, 
and  such  luxuries  as  cake  and  jam.  Thus,  at  9  p.m.,  in  all  the  corridors, 
is  presented  the  striking  spectacle  of  students  hurrying  in  all  directions — 
sharp  corners  arc  very  dangerous  at  this  time — to  their  respective  enter¬ 
tainments,  balancing  trays  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other — unless  they 
are  such  old  hands  as  to  know  the  college  blindfold  and  avoid  all  pitfalls 
of  boots,  water-cans,  and  unexpected  angles — carrying  candles  in  case  the 
festivities  should  outlast  the  college  lights.  It  is  at  these  parties  that  new 
students  are  first  initiated  into  college  society,  and  so  strong  is  our  instinct 
of  hospitality  that  the  “  freshman”  must  he  of  a  remarkably  gregarious 
disposition  who  does  not  find  tea-parties,  which  she  experiences  in  their 
most  formal  tedious  aspect,  grow  decidedly  monotonous  after  a  few  weeks. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Unlversity  on  London. 

A  large  number  of  Reports  of  Honours  and  other  Examinations  have 
appeared  during  December. 

Some  of  the  B.A.  Honours  lists  are  in  some  points  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  For  instance,  no  scholarships  are  awarded,  although  two  of  the 
three  prizes  are  carried  off.  Again,  there  are  only  two  successful  candi¬ 
dates  in  Mathematics,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  third  class  ;  and 
there  is  but  one  (a  lady,  Miss  Jessie  Edwards,  of  Mason  College)  in 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  she  is  in  the  second  class  ;  it  would  seem 
that  at  last  the  candidates  are  shunning  this  (once  the  most  popular) 
subject,  apparently  in  despair  of  discovering  what  the  examiners  want. 
The  Classical  list  is  fuller,  comprising  thirteen  names  (two  of  ladies), 
and  there  are  three  in  the  first  class,  the  third  being  one  of  the  ladies 
(Miss  E.  L.  Johns,  of  Girton).  Fourteen  candidates  are  successful  in 
French,  and,  strangely  enough,  not  one  is  a  lady,  although  French  is 
usually  thought  to  he  pre-eminently  a  ladies’  subject ;  three  of  the 
fourteen  are  in  the  first  class,  and  all  three  are  marked  worthy  of  the  prize, 
which,  as  the  first  candidate  (Mr.  J.  R.  C.  Hall,  a  private  student)  is  over 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  is  awarded  to  the  second  (Mr.  Herbert 
Edwards,  also  a  private  student,  formerly  of  Dame  Owen’s  School,  who 
was  first  in  Honours  at  Matriculation  in  June,  1887).  In  German  there 
are  four  successful  candidates,  but  only  one  in  the  first  class  (Mr.  G.  R. 
F.  Shee,  of  Stonyhurst,  who  took  the  prize  in  German  at  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  last  year)  ;  the  next  candidate  is  a  lady  (Miss  C.  C.  Ashworth, 
of  the  Royal  Holloway  College).  The  English  list,  however,  is  a  very 
lengthy  one,  comprising  the  names  of  thirty  candidates,  of  whom  nine 
are  ladies,  and  of  the  nine,  two  (Miss  Jessie  Edwards,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  and  Miss  Phoebe  Sheavyn,  of  University  College,  Aberystwith) 
staud  first  and  second  in  the  first  class,  and  are  marked  worth)'  of  the 
pi'ize,  but  are  above  the  age  within  which  it  is  tenable  :  it  is  passed  on 
to  the  third  candidate  (Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  a  private  student).  The 
fourth  candidate  is  also  a  lady,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second 
class. 

The  Examinations  in  Scripture  are  usually  regarded  as  an  addendum 
to  the  B.A.  Examination.  They  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  labour;  no  fee  is  charged  for  entrance;  and  a  prize  of  five  pounds  is 
offered  at  the  First,  and  a  prize  of  ten  pounds  at  the  Further  Examination, 
to  every  candidate  who  can  obtain  a  place  in  the  first  claSs.  The  result 
this  year  is,  that  no  candidate  appeared  at  the  Further  Examination,  and 
only  two  appeared  at  tho  First,  of  whom  one  (Mr.  Frank  Brown,  M.A., 
B.Sc.)  is  in  the  first  class.  The  result  last  year  was  just  about  the 
same. 

The  B.Sc.  candidates,  who  appear  to  number  on  the  average  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  B.A.  candidates,  are  twice  as  liberally  treated  in  the  matter 
of  scholarships ;  they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  compete  for  six  of 
these,  worth  £100  each,  and  equal  rights  with  the  B.A.  candidates  in 
respect  of  two  others,  worth  £150  each.  Four  of  the  first-mentioned  six 
are  this  year  awarded.  Tho  scholarship  in  Chemistry  goes  to  Mr.  S.  F. 
Dufton,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  obtained  the  exhibition  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Intermediate  in  1887 ;  Mr.  Dufton,  however,  stands 
second  in  the  Honours  list,  the  first  candidate  (Mr.  A.  J.  Cooper,  of 
Mason  College)  being  over  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  scholarship 
in  Physics  is  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt,  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge, 
the  only  candidate  in  the  first  class  ;  tho  scholarship  in  Zoology  to  Mr. 
E.  W.  MacBride,  also  of  St.  John’s,  who  took  the  Neil  Arnott  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  Medal  in  Physics  at  the  Intermediate  in  1887  ;  and  tho  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Physiology  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Taylor,  of  Guy’s  Hospital  and  the 
Yorkshire  College.  The  scholarships  in  Botany  and  Geology  arc  not 


awarded,  although  in  tho  latter  subject  there  are  three  names  (one  of  a 
lady)  in  the  first  class. 

The  M.B.  Honours  lists  are  fairly  lengthy — fifteen  names  under 
Medicine,  nine  under  Obstetrics,  and  thirteen  under  Forensic  Medicine. 
This  year  (a  very  unusual  thing)  the  scholarship  in  Medicine  is  not 
awarded,  but  the  first  two  gentlemen  in  the  first  class  (Mr.  C.  M. 
Hitching,  of  Guy’s,  and  Mr.  R.  Pickard,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s)  are 
bracketed,  and  each  obtains  a  gold  medal.  In  Obstetric  Medicine,  only 
one  candidate  (Mr.  E.  P.  Paton,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s)  is  in  the  first 
class,  and  ho  obtains  the  scholarship  and  a  gold  medal.  In  Forensic 
Medicine,  Mr.  H-  M.  Bowman,  also  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  obtains  the 
scholarship  and  a  gold  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Platt,  of  Owens  College, 
obtains  a  gold  medal. 

Ten  candidates  have  passed  the  B.S.  Examination,  and  five  of  them 
afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  Honours  in  Surgery.  The  scholarship 
and  a  gold  medal  are  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Francis,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
and  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Hitching,  mentioned  above  as 
obtaining  a  gold  medal  in  Medicine. 

Only  two  candidates  appear  to  have  passed  the  Master  in  Surgery 
Examination. 

The  M.D.  list  exhibits  this  year  two  new  features  :  three  candidates 
have  passed  in  the  new  branch  of  “State  Medicine,”  and  of  the  twenty- 
nine  under  the  old  heading  of  “Medicine,”  four  are  noted  as  having 
lodged  successful  Theses.  The  large  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Dr.  J. 
Rose  Bradford,  of  University  College;  and  three  other  candidates  are 
marked  as  having  obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  the  medal. 
Dr.  Bradford  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  University;  five 
others  of  the  new  Doctors  were  already  Bachelors  of  Science  ;  five  more 
were  Bachelors  of  Surgery ;  and  one  was  both  B.Sc.  and  B.S. 

Four  candidates,  all  ladies ,  have  passed  the  examination  for  the 
Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  one  of  these  has  been  a  student  at  the  Maria  Grey 
College. 

Lastly,  at  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Music,  10  candidates  have 
passed ;  at  the  B.Mus.,  two  ;  at  the  Intermediate  D.Mus.,  one;  and  at  the 
full  D.Mus.  it  is  said  that  one  candidate  has  passed  conditionally  upon  a 
satisfactory  public  performance  of  his  Exercise  at  the  earliest  convenient 
date. 

Cambridge. 

Carus  Greek  Testament  Prizes. — The  prize  for  bachelors  has  been 
awarded  to  Ds  A.  V.  Valentine  Richards,  Christ’s  College.  The  prize 
for  undergraduates  to  Ds  A.  W.  Greenup,  St.  John’s  College. 

The  Hare  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  A.  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s 
College,  for  the  essay  entitled  “The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes, 
with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton,  Fellow  of  King’s,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Waldstein  at  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

The  Hopkins  Prize  for  the  period  1880-1882,  in  connexion  with  the 
Philosophical  Society,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  of 
Trinity,  for  his  researches  in  Physical  Optics. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Board,  a  grant  of  £100  from 
the  Worts’  Travelling  Scholars’  Fund  has  been  made  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Frazer, 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  to  enable  him  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  result  of 
recent  excavations  in  Greece,  with  a  view  to  a  translation  of  Pausanias, 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time. 

In  Congregation  a  report  of  the  Council  has  been  adopted,  affiliating 
to  tho  University  27  institutions,  which  are  already  affiliated  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Calcutta  up  to  the  B.A.  standard.  Most  of  these  institutions 
are  in  Bengal;  but  a  few  are  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  as  yet 
possess  no  University  of  their  own,  such  as  the  Central  Provinces  of 
Burma  ;  and  at  least  three  are  in  Ceylon.  The  result  of  affiliation  is  that 
their  students  are  excused  one  year’s  residence  at  Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

The  Hertford  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Geldart,  of 
Balliol ;  proxime  accesserunt  Mr.  B.  L.  Abrahams  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevens, 
both  of  Balliol;  distinguished,  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Anderson,  of  Balliol. 

Mr.  F.  Pullinger,  B.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Burdett-Coutts  Scholarship. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Richards,  B.A.,  Balliol,  has  been  elected  to  the  Craven 
Fellowship,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Woodhouse,  B.A.,  Queen’s,  to  the  Student¬ 
ship  given  by  the  British  School  at  Athens. 

Tho  examiners  for  the  Ireland  and  Craven  Scholarships  have  reported 
the  following  order  of  merit: — W.  M.  Geldart,  Scholar  af  Balliol ;  R.  J. 
Walker,  Scholar  of  Balliol ;  C.  M.  Mulvany,  Demy  of  Magdalen  ;  E.  J. 
Palmer,  Scholar  of  Balliol ;  and  J.  C.  Smith,  Exhibitioner  of  Trinity. 

The  Ireland  and  First  Craven  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  W.  M. 
Geldart ;  the  Second  Craven  Scholarship  to  E.  J.  Palmer  ;  and  the  Third 
Craven  Scholarship  to  J.  C.  Smith. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Mr.  Walter  Alexander  Raleigh,  B.A.,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  King  Alfred  chair  of  modern  literature  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Liverpool,  vacant  through  the  transfer  of  Professor  A. 

C.  Bradley  to  Glasgow.  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  was  at  the  top  of  the  second 
class  of  the  History  Tripos,  and  at  one  time  after  his  degree  was  teaching 
at  one  of  many  colleges  in  India.  We  have  not  heard  whether  Mr, 
Raleigh  has  yet  mado  his  mark  as  an  English  scholar. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Ashville  College,  Harrogate, 
John  Bowick,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Camberwell,  London,  was  appointed  head¬ 
master  from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  several  of  whom  were  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  graduates.  Dr.  Bowick  was  a  student  (1S76-7)  of  the 
Glasgow  Free  Church  Training  College. 

Miss  Joanna  Baker,  who  succeeds  her  father  in  the  chair  of  Greek  at 
Simson  College,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  might  he  claimed  by  some  English  dons 
as  an  illustration  of  their  new  dictum  that  the  feminine  mind  is  especially 
adapted  to  master  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  tongue.  INI iss  Baker  began 
the  study  at  four  years  of  age,  and  could  read  Xenophon  at  eight ;  at 
fourteen  she  compiled  a  lexicon  of  the  “  (Edipus  Tyrannus,”  and  at  six¬ 
teen  was  a  college  tutor  of  Greek.  One  thing  seems  to  he  omitted  from 
this  list :  was  Miss  Baker  ever  a  child  ? 

Dr.  J.  G.  Greenwood,  acting  on  medical  advice,  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  the  principalship  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  in  1855,  five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  College. 
He  has  also  resigned  the  chair  of  New  Testament  criticism.  Prof.  A.  AY. 
AVard  has  been  elected  as  the  new  principal. 

The  Council  of  the  Boys’  Public  Day  School  Company  have  elected  Air. 
G.  D.  Dakins,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  High  School,  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire,  to  be  Headmaster  of  their  South  Shields  High  School. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


Lord  LIobhouse,  in  supporting  the  report  from  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee  on  the  group  of  schemes  published  lay  the 
Charity  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  City  of  London 
parochial  charities,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  another  column, 
said  the  first  suggestion  was  that  much  more  time  was  required 
to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  wee  the  owners 
of  these  funds,  to  consider  maturely  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  report  they  would  see  that 
the  City  Polytechnic  was  a  very  large  recipient  of  subsidies  from 
the  parochial  funds.  It  was  to  have  upwards  of  £"51,000  down, 
and  upwards  of  £'5000  annual  income,  say  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  funds.  They  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  City 
Polytechnic.  It  did  not  exist.  And  as  late  as  Friday,  the  6th  of 
December,  a  scheme  was  published  which  for  the  first  time  pur¬ 
ported  to  give  them  some  notion  of  what  this  institution  consisted 
of.  The  City  Polytechnic  was  a  conglomerate  of  three  other 
institutions,  and  the  governing  body  was  to  cornist  of  twelve 
persons  to  be  supplied  by  three  constituent  institutions.  He 
quoted  from  the  scheme,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  constituent  institutions,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  would  play  a  very  large  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body.  Ought  they  not  to  use 
every  effort  to  delay  the  passing  into  law  of  this  central  scheme, 
which  disposed  of  the  bulk  in  fact  of  the  City  parochial  funds 
into  the  hands  of  persons  they  knew  not,  and  were  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  upon  trusts,  a  greater  part  of  which  were  not  yet  declared, 
and  a  large  part  of  which  were  only  declared  on  Friday,  December 
6th  P  It  was  not  reasonable  to  press  them  in  that  way.  With 
regard  to  the  governing  body,  they  had  received  petitions  against 
it  from  the  vestries  of  Lewisham,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  and  the  Strand  district.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  more  freedom  should  be  given  to  that  permanent 
body  of  trustees  which  the  Legislature  had  taken  pains  to  construct. 
He  did  not  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
opposite  view,  for  the  view  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  which 
might  find  favour,  and  he  confessed  for  himself  that  he  should  be 
much  less  unfavourable  to  it  than  he  was  if  it  were  not  that  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  dedicating  the  bulk  of  these  funds 
to  objects  which  were  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  which 
depended  for  their  success  upon  the  energy,  the  ability,  the  public- 
spirit,  the  facility,  the  enterprise  of  the  gentlemen  at  their  head, 
qualities  of  which  it  was  most  difficult  to  find  a  succession,  and 
which  were  usually  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  working  of 
permanent  endowments  and  permanent  fixed  trusts.  It  was  said 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  made  promises  by  which 
they  had  brought  in  assistance,  partly  from  open-handed  public- 
spirited  persons,  partly  from  bodies  which  had  the  control  of 
public  funds,  and  that  those  promises  had  so  bound  the  City 
parochial  charities  that  they  could  not  now  be  disturbed  without, 
it  was  said,  a  shaking  of  the  public  confidence.  That  there  had 
been  such  negociations  he  did  not  doubt,  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  those  negociations ;  they  were  not  in  the  schemes,  and  they 
were  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  particulars  concerning  them,  and 
when  they  were  elevated  into  the  rank  of  promises,  and  they  were 
told  that  they  could  not  consistently  with  justice  or  honour  dis¬ 
turb  an  arrangement  based  on  them,  he  begged  leave  to  enter  his 
protest.  He  begged  leave  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 


Mr.  Evan  Spicer  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  Council  was  unable  to  agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Corporate  Property  Committee  as  they  now  stood.  He 
thought  this  report  to  be  weak,  inaccurate,  and  mischievous  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  weak  because  it  wanted  that  scheme  to 
be  attempted  piecemeal ;  it  was  inaccurate  because  it  appeared  to 
be  built  up  of  inaccuracies,  and  it  was  mischievous  because  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  threw  cold  water  on  the  scheme  of 
polytechnics,  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  giving  of 
the  money  of  the  Londoners,  and  thereby  check  the  schemes 
which  had  been  started,  and  for  which  money  was  needed.  The 
Charity  Commissioners,  he  thought,  had  gone  on  very  sound 
principles.  The  public  had  already  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound  in  reference  to  these  schemes.  It  was  a  pity  that  this 
report  should  have  been  written,  throwing  cold  water  upon  such 
a  scheme  by  which  such  magnificent  results  had  been  produced. 
Let  Parliament  deconsecrate  half  of  the  churches  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made,  and  make  use  of  them  for  public  meetings 
and  places  where  musical  entertainments  might  be  given  for  the 
people.  Some  of  them  were  most  suitable  for  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms.  He  would  let  the  endowments  go  with  them 
for  the  support  of  these  places,  for  he  was  sure  those  endow¬ 
ments  would  be  better  used  in  this  way  than  they  were  now, 
because  if  there  was  a  scandal  at  the  present  time  in  London  it 
was  that  these  endowments  wei’e  given  to  men  who  did  so  little, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  given  to  men  who  literally  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  for  their  money.  The  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  not  have  raised  the  large  sum  of  £700,000, 
unless  the  public  had  known  that  they  were  to  receive  endow¬ 
ments  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  they  put  down  the  capital 
for  buying  the  land  and  buildings. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  on  a  division  there  were — - 
for  the  amendment  49,  against  53,  majority  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  4.  The  clauses  of  the  report  were  then  put.  On  the 
clause  providing  “  that  it  should  not  give  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
to  a  class  of  institutions  (polytechnics)  not  yet  sufficiently  tested 
in  point  of  time  or  in  number  of  experiments,  so  as  to  show  that 
they  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  are  capable  of  being  managed  satisfactorily  under 
permanent  schemes,”  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  proposed  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  the  following  addition: — “But  that  this  principle  should 
be  applied  with  due  regard  to,  and  so  as  to  disturb  as  little  as 
may  be,  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  and  on  which 
money  has  been  spent  in  reliance  on  the  representations  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.”  Lord  Hobhouse  accepted  the  addition, 
which  was  agreed  to.  The  other  recommendations  were  agreed 
to  and  the  report  passed. 


AVe  referred  last  month  to  an  extraordinary  manifesto  of  the 
N.U.T.,  against  Dr.  Fitch.  On  reading  it  we  were  struck  with 
the  disingenuous  perversion  of  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  having  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  L.S.B. 
a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  contained  the  words 
quoted,  we  perceived  that  some  one  on  the  Executive  had  grossly 
blundered,  and  in  the  interests  of  truth  we  published  the  con¬ 
text  of  each  quotation  and  a  statement  by  the  principals  of  all 
the  training  colleges  visited  by  Dr.  Fitch,  contradicting  the 
assertion  that  “Dr.  Fitch  has  used  his  position  of  Inspector 
of  Training  Colleges  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  authorities 
of  such  colleges  against  the  organisation  and  work  of  the 
Union.” 

Dr.  Pye  Smith  once  wrote: — “Exemption  from  mistake  is  not 
the  privilege  of  mortals ;  but,  when  our  mistakes  are  involuntary, 
we  owe  each  other  every  candid  consideration;  and  the  man  who, 
on  discovering  his  errors,  acknowledges  and  corrects  them,  is 
scarcely  less  entitled  to  our  esteem  than  if  he  had  not  erred.” 
The  authors  of  the  manifesto,  however,  seem  not  to  have  erred 
involuntarily,  for  the  secretary  signs  a  letter  on  the  subject  more 
disingenuous,  if  possible,  than  the  original  manifesto.  He 
writes  :  —  “  The  assertion  is,  ‘  The  Executive  have  reason  to 
believe,  &c.,’  and  this  the  statement  of  the  twenty-three  principals 
does  not  contradict.”  AVe  commend  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  dictum  to  the 
notice  of  bur  friend  Mr.  Heller. 


At  an  educational  meeting,  lately  held  in  the  grand  hall  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  Charterhouse-square,  Mr.  L. 
Stanley  in  the  chair,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  Registra¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.  Mr.  F.  Storr  explained  in  detail  the  object 
of  registering  teachers  of  every  grade  of  school,  and  dwelt 
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upon  the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  every  class  of  teacher — 
the  humblest  village  teacher,  the  Master  of  Eton.  He  praised 
the  ability  of  primary  teachers  as  masters  of  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  regretted  that  the  serious  mistake  had  been  made  in 
the  past  of  not  including  elementary  teachers  in  Bills  proposing 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  registration.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the  N.U.T.,  recounted  at  some 
length  the  action  which  the  Union  had  taken  in  regard  to  this 
question,  and  trusted  that  a  registration  enactment  would  soon 
become  law.  Miss  Ward,  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
followed,  speaking  warmly  in  favour  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Teachers’  Guild  in  regard  to  registration.  The 
Principal  of  the  Borough  Road  Training  College  (Prof.  Barnett) 
prefei’red  not  to  criticise  the  principles  of  the  proposed  Bill,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  its  drafting. 
He  dwelt  forcibly,  however,  upon  the  necessity  for  all  grades  of 
teachers  being  subjected  in  some  recognised  efficient  school  to  a 
strict  course  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Dr.  Fitch  agreed 
with  Mr.  Barnett  that  the  training  of  every  class  of  teacher  was 
desirable.  Mr.  Garrod  dwelt  strongly  on  the  professional  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and  pointed  out  some  striking  analogies  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  profession  of  teaching  which  the 
Bill  sought  to  establish.  Mr.  Stanley  concluded  the  meeting  by 
bringing  forward  all  the  objections  to  the  Bill  he  could  think 
of,  so  that  its  promoters  might  know  beforehand  the  kind  of 
criticism  it  was  likely  to  receive. 


Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone,  in  a  paper  lately  read  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  “  Scientific  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools,”  pointed  out  that  elementary  science,  as  a  class  subject, 
had  gained  no  footing  in  our  schools,  and  that  since  1882  the 
few  departments  which  had  taken  it  up  were  now  ceasing  to  do 
so.  Nor  was  the  result  moi’e  hopeful  in  reference  to  scientific 
specific  subjects.  In  those  standards  in  which  those  subjects 
might  be  taught,  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased  from 
286,000  to  472,000  during  the  last  six  years,  but  there  was  not 
a  single  scientific  subject,  with  the  exception  of  mechanics, 
which  showed  a  similar  increase,  while  in  others  there  had 
been  a  great  falling  off.  This  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  payment  by  results.  In  concluding  his  paper,  Dr. 
Gladstone  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  by  no 
means  claimed  for  scientific  or  technical  instruction  any  exclusive 
or  even  predominant  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  schools  common  to  all 
children,  each  child  should  be  dealt  with  as  possessing  a  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  nature,  and  that  its  education 
should  be  directed  in  due  proportion  to  science  and  literature, 
while  also  recognising  its  aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The 
elementary  school  should  not  give,  but  it  should  prepare  the 
way  for,  those  more  special  studies  which,  in  polytechnics, 
technical  schools,  and  continuation  classes,  may  fit  the  learner 
to  perform  easily  and  happily  all  the  varied  work  of  life. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Mundella  said  that  he  had 
lately  been  in  Paris,  and  had  examined  what  bad  been  done  in 
France  during  the  last  eight  years ;  and  he  knew  nothing  so 
marvellous  in  all  his  educational  experience.  The  'last  year  of 
the  Empire  the  Budget  for  public  instruction  was  33,000,000 
francs  (£1,320,000);  in  1888  it  was  135,000,000  francs  (£5,400,000) 
for  teaching  alone.  In  France  education  was  compulsory  from 
end  to  end.  There  was  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whose 
duties  were  not  confined  merely  to  elementary  education,  but  the 
latter  was  complete  from  the  ecole  maternelle  up  to  the  university. 
No  child  could  leave  the  primary  school  until  he  was  thirteen, 
or  had  received  a  certificate  of  having  completed  the  course  of 
instruction.  In  all  primary  schools  drawing  was  taught,  and 
modelling  in  clay,  and  with  great  advantage.  Then  there  were 
the  superior  elementary  schools,  between  the  primai'y  and 
secondary,  and  here  more  advanced  scientific  and  manual  in¬ 
struction  was  given,  there  being  one  continuous  curriculum 
throughout.  There  were  a  few  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land,  said  Mr.  Mundella,  and  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  he 
had  recently  opened  at  Norwich  the  fifty-second,  but  in  France 
700  had  been  called  into  existence  in  eight  years,  and  they  -were 
increasing  every  year.  After  these  came  the  ecole professionnelle, 
which  meant  practically  trade  schools,  and  splendid  schools  they 
were,  and  all  these  were  free.  Then  came  the  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  which  cost  £4,  £5,  or  £6  a-year.  All  this  was  a  modern 


creation,  but  there  were  now  no  children  passing  out  at  nine  or 
ten  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Standards.  That  might  be  called  an 
ideal,  but  seeing  it  was  being  carried  out  in  France,  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  a  disgrace  to  England  to  be  below  any  other  country  in 
the  matter  of  education.  The  material  in  England,  both  teachers 
and  children,  was  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  ;  it  only  wanted  a 
properly  organised  system,  and  it  was  high  time  it  should  be 
provided. 


It  was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold’s  opinion,  remarks  The  New  Yorlc 
School  Journal,  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he  is 
himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do 
only  when  he  is  learning  more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as 
well  stop  living  when  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  stop 
studying,  for  studying  always  means  improving.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  “  I  know'  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,”  was 
more  common  a  few  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is 
growing  that  we  shall  never  know  enough  to  teach  the  common 
branches,  or  any  other  branches,  as  well  as  they  may  be  taught. 
The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a  state  certificate,  a 
normal  school  or  college  diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some 
place  where  there  are  no  schools,  for  he  is  certain  to  settle 
into  a  soggy  mass  of  inert  stolidness.  The  best  teachers  among 
us  are  our  most  growing  scholars. 


The  Report  on  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations  in 
1889  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  candidates  in  1869  was  only  36,  and 
that  it  had  risen  in  ten  years  to  741,  that  it  touched  the  highest 
point  in  1887,  when  as  many  as  1001  candidates  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  since  that  year  it  has  been  declining  and  is  now 
only  898,  while  the  percentage  of  failures  is  greater  than  usual. 
With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  candidates,  the  reports 
of  the  various  examiners  speak  with  varying  degrees  of  hopeful¬ 
ness.  The  Old  Testament  work  was  on  the  wdiole  less  satisfactory, 
there  was  a  general  inability  to  trace  causes,  connexions,  or 
consequences  of  events;  nor  was  it  in  this  branch  of  study  alone 
that  a  want  of  thought  and  originality  had  to  be  deplored.  The 
argument  of  Hooker  was  not  mastered  nor  the  exact  point  of 
Butler’s  argument  grasped.  In  English  language  and  literature 
more  originality  is  sighed  for,  while  in  psychology,  though  the 
questions  were  simple,  the  answers  were  for  the  most  part 
inaccurate.  Practical  chemistry  was  disappointing,  the  average 
of  botany  was  low,  algebra  was  unsatisfactory,  and  composition, 
whether  Greek,  German,  Latin,  or  French,  there  was  none.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  history,  unpractical  chemistry, 
and  political  economy  all  showed  a  marked  improvement  on  last 
year. 


Writing  in  The  New  Yorlc  School  Journal,  Mr.  W.  M.  Giffin 
says  :  — 

“  A  man  may  hold  a  diploma  from  all  of  the  colleges  in  the  country, 
may  rank  first  in  his  class,  and  yet  he  dare  not  write  M.D.  after  his 
name,  or  take  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  until  he  has  been  through  the 
special  school  of  medicine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  professional  school  of 
the  doctor.  Pedagogy  has  no  place  in  the  college,  unless  it  be  there  the 
same  as  medicine,  theology,  and  law.  It  must  not  be  part  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  course,  but  as  a  special  course  or  special  professional  course.  Just 
as  long  as  teachers  are  willing  to  accept  an  A.B.,  a  B.S.,  an  A.M.,  a 
Ph.D.,  or  even  an  LL.D.,  just  so  long  will  they  receive  no  others.  When 
men  who  are  to  become  teachers  are  willing  to  go  to  college,  take  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  course,  and  be  satisfied  with  an  A.B.,  followed  in  due  course  of 
time  with  an  A.M.,  just  so  long  must  they  take  up  with  that  which  is 
open  to  all,  common  to  all,  meaningless  to  all.  We  have  Ph.D.’s  who 
teach;  Ph.D.’s  who  preach  ;  Ph.D.’s  who  practise  law  ;  and  Ph.D.’s  who 
do  absolutely  nothing.  Hence,  to  know  the  value  of  Ph.D.  we  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  man.  LL.D.  is  considered  a  high  and  honorable 
degree.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  it  is,  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  a 
physician,  be  his  practice  ever  so  limited,  who  would  exchange  his  M.D. 
for  it.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest  and  just,  cannot  our 
man-uplifting,  God-sc-rving,  noble  profession  be  honoured  with  such 
degrees  as  shall  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  only  ?  It  ought  to  come,  it  is 
going  to  come,  and  it  must  come  at  no  distant  day.” 


Members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  past  and  present 
pupils  of  the  City  of  London  School,  will  hear  with  regret  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Cuthbertson,  the  head  mathematical 
master.  Dr.  Cuthbertson  died  suddenly  in  St.  Augustine’s 
Church  during  morning  service  on  1st  December. 
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The  Cambridge  Training  College  lias  now  thirty-one  students. 
A  third  house  has  been  taken,  and  the  Council  are  in  negQtiation 
for  a  fourth,  to  be  opened  in  January.  Several  of  the  newly 
entered  students  are  University  graduates,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  completed  a  course  at  one  of  the  local  University 
colleges. 


The  Council  of  the  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  having  received 
official  notice  of  an  annual  Government  grant  of  £1,200,  have 
decided  to  apply  it  towards  an  extension  of  the  literary  work  of 
the  college. 


Surely  (says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  among  the  unappreciated 
benefactors  to  humanity  may  be  reckoned  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee, 
the  apostle  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Not  only  did  he  give  up  his 
whole  life  to  them,  but  he  invented  the  “deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,” 
and  opened  a  free  school  in  which  to  teach  his  system.  Gratitude 
must  be  a  cultivated  virtue  among  French  deaf-mutes.  In  view  of 
the  good  Father’s  death  having  occurred  December,  1789,  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  they  are  going  to  make  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  at  his  tomb  in  St.  Eock,  and  intend  to  petition  the 
Government  to  allow  them  to  transfer  his  remains  to  the  Pantheon. 
Deaf-mutes  have  received  considerable  attention  since  the  day 
that  de  l’Epee  opened  his  school  in  1760.  A  little  later,  one 
Thomas  Braidwood  started  a  similar  establishment  in  Edinburgh, 
which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
Indeed,  the  Braidwoods  became  famous  in  connexion  with  this 
line  of  work.  The  founder’s  two  sons  became  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  his  nephew,  Dr.  Watson,  opened  the  first  free 
school  in  England  of  the  kind  in  Bermondsey  in  the  year  1792. 
Adeaf-mute  seems  capable  of  becoming  almost  anything  excepting 
a  soldier  or  policeman. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


SHORT  AND  SIMPLE  PROOF  OF  A  PROPOSITION  IN 

EUCLID,  BOOK  IV. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 


Sir, — The  demonstration  usually  given  of  the  problem  which 
is  Prop.  12  of  Book  iv.,  viz.,  To  describe  an  equilateral  and 
equiangular  'pentagon  about  a  given  circle,  is  not  only  prolix,  but 
by  many  students  is  found  difficult  to  remember,  and  the  latter 
objection  is  also  made  to  a  briefer  demonstration  lately  put 
forth.  A  brief  and  easy  demonstration  may,  however,  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  as  the  same  has  by  many  students  and  teachers 
been  deemed  highly  acceptable,  I  beg  your  permission  to  submit 
an  outline  thereof  to  your  readers.  One  would  suppose  that  it 
must  have  been  already  published,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. — 
Yours  obediently,  W.  J.  Reynolds., 


[The  annexed  diagram  is  lettered  as  usual,  but  the  construe 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration  is  merely  the  drawing 
of  two  consecutive  sides  of  the  inscribed  pentagon  and  the  join¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  the  extremities  of  these  two  sides.] 
Firstly.  The  equality  of  the  tangents 
HA  and  UR  is  most  easily  deduced  by  M 

the  6th  of  Book  i.  from  the  fact  that  the 
angles  II AT,  and  I  IB  A  are  the  remain¬ 
ders  when  the  equal  angles  FAB  and 
FBA  are  taken  from  the  equal  right 
angles  EAII  and  FBII,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  (by  the  third  axiom) 
equal. 

Secondly.  The  angles  FBA  and  FBG 
may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  8th  of 
Book  i.  to  be  equal.  H  B  K 

Thirdly.  The  equality  of  the  angles 
HBA  and  KBG  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
remainders  when  the  equal  angles  FBA  and  FBG  are  taken  from 
the  equal  right  angles  IIBF  and  KBF. 

Fourthly.  The  equality  each  to  each  of  the  remaining  angles 
and  sides  of  the  isosceles  triangles  HBA  and  KBG  is  shown  by 
reference  to  the  26th  of  Book  i. 

The  proof,  according  to  the  foregoing  indications,  will,  I  believe 
be  found  when  written  out  formally  to  be  shorter  (for  the  same 
fulness  and  use  of  permitted  abbreviating  signs)  than  any  other 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 

Mr.  EDWARD  A.  ARNOLD  has  removed  from  C7  and  CO  Ludgate  Hill  to  more  con¬ 
venient  and  extensive  premises  at  lSWanvickS^mre^Patmiosta^Row^^ondon^HH, 
where  he  proposes  to  carry  on  business  as  a  Publisher,  and  as  an  Importer  of  American 
and  Foreign  Books. 

The  European  Agency  of  Messrs.  GINN  &  CO.,  the  well-known 
Educational  Publishers  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  New  York,  w ill  also 
be  transferred  to  the  above  address,  and  Mr.  ARNOLD  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  their  English  Representative,  and  keep  their  Books 
in  Stock. 

All  other  American  and  Foreign  Books  will  be  promptly  procured 
to  order. 

1  vol.  283  pages.  Cloth,  3s.  Od. 

THE  BEGINNER’S  LATIN  BOOK. 

By  W.  C.  Collar  and  M.  G.  Daniell. 

Professor  E.  V.  Arnold,  University  Coll.,  Bangor  : — “  It  has  several  advantages 
over  the  books  I  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with,  .  .  .  The  principles  on  which 
the  book  is  written  are  in  my  opinion  sound,  and  will  make  the  acquisition  of 
the  Latin  Language  both  more  pleasant  and  more  rapid  for  beginners.” 


lvol.  488  pages.  Half  morocco,  5s. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Corresponding  in  Latin  to  Goodwin’s  Grammar  in  Greek. 

The  Classical  Review : — “  Wo  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
Prof.  Greenough’s  Grammar,  highly  exacting  though  our  admiration  of  it  he.  No 
worker  in  Latin  Grammar,  and  no  teacher  of  Latin  Grammar,  can  dispense  with 
the  book.  Every  reader  will  get  both  stimulation  and  light  from  it.” 

1  vol.  263  pages.  Cloth,  3s. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS. 

With  Helps  for  Composition. 

Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s  School, 
Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Poole,  Modern  School,  Bedford : — “  The  graduation  in  difficulty,  the  length 
of  the  pieces,  and  their  variety,  seem  to  me  to  differentiate  it  from  previous  readers, 
and  the  helps  to  composition  will,  I  think,  be  very  valuable.” 

Teacher’s  Aid. “  The  plan  of  the  hook,— translation  and  composition  going  hand 
in  hand — is  sound  and  commendable,  and  well  canned  out.  The  hook  is  charmingly 
printed  and  got  up.  There  is  no  better  of  its  class  in  the  market.” 

1  vol.  289  pages.  Cloth,  3s. 

LES  TROI.S  MOUSQUETAIRES. 

Carefully  prepared  for  reading  in  Schools. 

Nonconformist : — “The  main  features  of  the  story  are  left,  and  the  brilliant 
descriptions,  the  characteristic  dialogue,  and  the  captivating  rush  of  adventures  are 
untouched.” 

1  vol.  360  pages.  Cloth,  4s. 

COLLAR’S  GERMAN  LESSONS. 

A  complete  manual  for  beginners  in  German,  with  carefully  graduated  exercises, 
leading  on  to  sustained  passages  for  translation ;  also  grammatical  notes  and  para¬ 
digms,  syntax  rules,  and  English-German  and  German-English  Vocabularies. 


lvol.  232  pages.  Cloth,  3s,  6d. 

WILLIAMS  &  LASCELLES’  CHEMISTRY. 

Edited  for  English  Schools  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Assistant-Master 

at  Harrow  School. 

Nature  .'—There  could  hardly  he  a  more  concise  and  well-digested  summary  of 
elementary  chemical  principles  and  applications  than  that  contained  in  this  work.” 

Dr.  B.  Loewy  : — “  The  most  admirable  first  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  its  merits  will  lead  very  soon  to  its  adoption  all  over  the 
country  wherever  chemistry  is  a  school  subject.” 

Uniform  series  of  23  plays.  Each,  in  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  ;  paper  cover,  Is. 
HUDSON’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 


A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Muck  Ado  abont  Nothing-. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Twelfth  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Winter’s  Tale. 

King  John. 

Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 


Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 
Othello. 


Cymbeline. 

Coriolanus. 

One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  “  The  introductions  are  thoroughly  scholarly 
.  . .  while  the  footnotes  are  exactly  of  the  right  class.  I  mean  there  is  no  tendency 
in  them  towards  intellectual  pauperizing.  It  was,  I  think,  most  judicious  to  keep 
the  critical  notes  for  the  end  of  the  book,  and  not  to  cumber  the  pages  and  spoil 
a  reader’s  enjoyment  of  the  literature,  with  an  enforced  reading  of  them  with  the 
text.”  - 


“  This  scries  will  be  a  great  loon  to  our  young  people." — Rev.  R.  II.  Quick, 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Suitable  for  Special  Readers  in  Schools.  Carefully  edited,  with  notes  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  young  readers.  Each  of  the  volumes  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on 
good  paper,  and  firmly  bound  in  hoards,  with  cloth  hacking.  The  prices  have  been 
made  as  low  as  possible. 

Robinson  Crusoe  . 

The  Arabian  Nights  (selections)  ... 

Gulliver’s  Travels  . 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  . 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia ... 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  . 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel... 

Ivanhoe  . 

The  Talisman  .  i 

Rob  Roy  .  i 

guentin  Durward  . I 

uy  Mannering .  ' 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  . 

Plutarch’s  Lives  . 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book  . 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice 

Benjamin  Franklin  . 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 

Obtainable  from  all  Booksellers;  also  direct  from 
EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  Row]  London 


With  Introductions 
by 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Outlines  of  tlie  World’s  History.  With  special  relation  to  the 
History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind.  By  Edgar  Sandeeson, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Numerous  Illustrations  and 
Eight  Coloured  Maps.  Cloth,  Gs.  Gd. 

Also  separately Part  I.,  Ancient  Oriental  History,  Is.;  Part  II.,  Greece  and 
Rome,  2s. ;  Part  III.,  Mediaeval  History,  Is. ;  Part  IV.,  Modern  History,  2s.  Gd. 

“Surpasses  for  clearness  and  fulness  any  summary  we  have  elsewhere  seen. ” — 
Athenceum. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar  Sandeeson,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Claro  College,  Cambridge.  Brought  down  to  Year  1SS8.  With 
Illustrations,  Genealogical  Tables,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  book,  well  designed  and  faithfully  executed.”— Schoolmaster. 

A  Synopsis  of  English  History;  or,  Historical  Note-Book.  For 
the  use  of  Students.  Compiled  by  Herbert  Wills.  Clotb,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  abstract  of  the  memory  work  of  history.  We  can  recommend  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence."’ — Schoolmaster. 

Compendious  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises,  for  Secondary 
Schools.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“  A  clear,  simple,  sensible  elementary  grammar,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
forms.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Practical  French  Grammar.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Exer¬ 
cises  and  Vocabulary.  By  C.  O.  Sonntag.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  Practical,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  seems  to  us  just  the  thing 
for  elementary  school  work  .’’—Schoolmaster. 

Dr.  Burns’  Praxis  Primaria.  Progressive  Exercises  in  Writing 
Latin,  with  Notes  on  Syntax,  Idiomatic  Differences,  and  Latin  Stylo.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  Ket,  3s.  Gd. 

“Amongst  the  many  similar  works  this  ought  to  take  a  high  place.”— Educational 
Times. 


Blackie’s  Geographical  Manuals  for  Schools.  By  W.  G. 

Baker,  M.A. 

No.  I.  Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  Taught  by  Picture  and  Plan. 
Embracing  Direction,  the  Elements  of  Maps,  Definitions,  &e.  The  Pictorial 
Examples  are  derived  chielly  from  the  Geographical  Features  of  England. 
Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

No.  2.  The  British  Empire.  Part  I.  The  Home  Countries— England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  With  7  Coloured  Maps.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 
To  bo  followed  shortly  by  two  more  volumes,  completing  tlie  Series,  namely 
The  British  Empire,  Part  II.  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  World  (except  the  British  Empire).  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia. 

Commercial  Geography.  A  Complete  Manual  of  the  Countries  of 
the  World — their  Chief  Centres  of  Trade  and  Means  of  Communication,  Natural 
Productions,  Mineral  Resources,  Exports,  Manufactures,  &c.  By  Dr.  Carl 
Zehden.  Translated  by  Findlay  Muirhead,  M.A.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  text-books  ever  written.” — Scotsman. 

How  to  Teach  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  T.  R. 
Ablett,  Hon.  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Drawing  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd.  [Just  published. 

Baynham’s  Elocution.  Select  Readings  and  Recitations,  with  Rules 
and  Exercises  on  Pronunciation,  Gesture,  Tone,  and  Emphasis.  By  Geo.  W. 
Bayniiam,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  Glasgow  University,  &c.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
“As  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  the  adornments  and  graces  of 
expression,  this  volume  is  marked  by  qualities  of  more  than  ordinary  value.”— 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  :  Literary, 
Scientific,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing.  Based  on  the  New  Edition  of 
Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary.  By  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth, 
10s.  CL  ;  half-morocco,  15s. 

“The  ‘  Concise  Dictionary  ’  stands  first— and  by  a  long  interval— among  all  the 
one-volume  English  dictionaries  hitherto  published.”— Academy. 


NEW  READING  BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 


The  Century  Headers.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  specially 
Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  Series,  and  bound  in  Cloth. 

Primer  I.,  2|d.  Primer  II.,  3d.  Infant  Reader,  5d. 


Reader 

Reader 


jfc 


Sd, 

Sd. 


Reader  III.,  is. 


Reader  IV.,  is.  4d. 
Reader  V„  Is.  Gd. 


Reader  VI,,  is.  Gd. 

“  The  Century  Readers  are  most  prepossessing  in  appearance.  Paper  and  typo 
are  excellent,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  a  prettier  binding.  The  passages  are  well 
graduated,  and  those  written  expressly  for  the  series  are  admirably  simple,  and 
sometimes  charming,  without  degenerating  into  silliness.” — Journal  of  Education. 


The  Sovereign  Header.  Scenes  from  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“A  really  admirable  volume,  describing  with  some  completeness  the  eventful 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  its  stirring  events  and  wonderful  pi'ogress,  right  down 
to  the  present  year  .’’—Teachers’  Aid. 

The  Dickens  Reader.  Selected  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  arranged  and  annotated  for  Class-reading.  With  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Clotb,  is.  4d. 

“  Such  a  selection  lias  an  irresistible  charm  for  the  young.  Tlie  style  is  good,  the 
moral  is  good,  and  the  story  is  fascinating.” — Educational  Neivs. 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 


Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemisti’y.  By  Prof.  A.  Berntiisen,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  George  M‘Gowan,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor.  Cloth,  9s.  [Just  published. 

“Full,  accurate,  and  abreast  of  the  most  recent  discoveries.”— Philosophical 
Magazine. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  With  a  Course 
of  Chemical  Analysis  and  a  Series  of  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic.  By 
Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  Clear,  and  calculated  to  he  useful.”— Nature. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison, 
P.G.S.  Copiously  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just published. 

Earth  Knowledge :  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography.  By  W.  J.  Harrison 
and  H.  R.  Wakefield.  Part  I.,  Elementary,  Is.  Gd.  Part  II.,  Advanced,  2s. 
“  Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement  will 
cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.”— Schoolmaster. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics.  By 

It.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  Oxon.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“  The  fundamental  units  are  thoroughly  well  explained,  and,  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” — Nature. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  H.  Pinkerton, 
B.A.  Oxon.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“An  excellent  text-book.  The  exposition  and  demonstration  of  principles  are 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  fulness.”— Athenceum. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  David 
Allen  Low  (Whitworth  Scholar),  M.Inst.M.E.  Cloth,  2s. 

“An  excellent  little  text-book,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  author’s 
previous  works.”— Science  and  Art. 


Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  Everett.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised  throughout.  Copiously  Illustrated. 
Medium  Svo,  cloth,  18s.  In  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  each. 

Part  I.— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  &c.  I  Part  III.— Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Part  II.— Heat.  I  Part  IV.— Sound  and  Light. 

“  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms  a 
model  work  for  a  class  in  experimental  physics.” — Saturday  Review. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett.  Illustrated 
by  many  Woodcuts.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

“An  unexceptional  work,  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  its  teaching.”— 
Journal  of  Science. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy :  a  Text-Book  of  Elementary 
Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett.  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“A  book  of  great  merit ;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement  and  lucidity 
of  the  author’s  former  publications.” — Athenceum. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  J.  M‘Gregor- 
Robertson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  The  text  is  admirably  clear,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which 
are  well  executed.”— Lancet. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  Comprising  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (to 
Simple  Equations),  and  the  First  Book  of  Euclid.  Clotb,  2s.  [ Just  published. 

Algebra.  Up  to  and  including  Progressions  and  Scales  of  Notation. 
By  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.A.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  well-arranged,  clear,  and  useful  text-book.” — Allien  cum. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  With  Notes,  Examples,  and 
Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M,A.  Crown  8vo.  Books  I.  to  IV., 
complete  in  one  volume,  2s.  Gd.  Or  separately— Book  I .,  Is. ;  Book  II.,  Gd. 
Book  III.,  Is. ;  Book  IV.,  6d. 

“  Carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  ....  will  become  a  favourite  with  many 
teachers.”— Saturday  Review. 


•a*  Blackie  Son's  Catalogue  of  Educational  Boohs  post  free  on  application. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  Sc  SON. 


LIST  OF  WORKS 

WRITTEN  OR  EDITED  BY 

F.  LANGE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  Examiner  in  German  at  the 
Victoria  University,  Manchester  ;  Examiner  in  German  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

(Berman  Class  Books* 

Elementary  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Readings 
in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

Advanced  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Readings 
in  Pi'ose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  {In  the  press. 

Concise  German  Grammar.  In  Three  Progressive  Parts.  With 
special  reference  to  Pronunciation,  Comparative  Philology,  English  and  German 
Equivalents,  and  Idioms.  Crown  8vo. 

I.  Elementary,  2s.  II.  Intermediate,  2s.  III.  Advanced,  3s.  Gd. 

Progressive  German  Examination  Course.  Comprising  the 
Elements  of  German  Grammar,  an  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Teutonic  Languages, 
English  and  German  Equivalents,  Materials  for  Translation,  Dictation,  Con¬ 
versation,  and  Complete  Vocabularies. 

I.  Elementary  Coltrse,  cloth,  2s. 

II.  Intermediate  Course,  cloth,  2s. 

III.  Advanced  Course,  Second  Revised  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“A  sound  and  sensible  course,  well  planned  and  well  executed.”— Journal  of 

Education. 

“  It  is  admirably  worked  out,  and  few  books  are  better  calculated  to  promote  the 

study  of  German  in  England.”—  Practical  Teacher. 


JHoimn  (Berman  ^uttorso 


Poynter’s  South  Kensington 

Drawing  Books. 


Produced  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  E.  .1.  Poynter,  R.A.,and  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  New  Edition.  With  Instructions 
and  Diagrams  attached  to  the  Examples,  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  both 
Teacher  and  Pupil.  Each  Book  contains  fine  Cartridge  Paper  for  draxoing  on. 
Freehand  eor  Children  . 4  Books,  priee  4d.  each. 


Freehand,  Elementary  Design  ... 
Freehand,  First  Grade,  Ornament 
Freehand,  First  Grade,  Plants  ... 
Fkeehand,  Second  Grade  . 


2  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
G  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
G  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
4  Books,  price  Is.  each. 


THE  DESIGNS  ARE  PUBLISHED  ALSO  ON  CARDS. 

“The  choice  of  subjects  is  admirable;  there  is  not  an  ugly  drawing  in  the 
book.”— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 


ADVANCED  SERIES. 


Elementary  Human  Figure  . 

Advanced  Human  Figure  . 

Figures  from  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael 

Elementary  Perspective  Drawing  . 
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While  all  the  world  is  talking-  of  the  great  English  poet 
whose  death  occurred  so  lately,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  not 
wholly  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  briefly  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  views  on 
life  and  its  triumphs  and  failures.  What  Browning  has 
written  is  now  much  more  widely  read  than  it  used  to  he; 
and  his  opinions,  presented  as  they  aie  with  such  striking- 
dramatic  objectiveness,  are  likely  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  those  for  whom  life  is  now  slowly  but  surely 
changing  from  a  dream  to  a  reality.  Even  the  general 
reader — possibly  so  called  because  he  reads  nothing-  in  par¬ 
ticular — is  growing  less  confident  when  he  asserts,  as  a 
proof  of  his  own  intellectuality,  that  he  cannot  understand 
Browning.  Tennyson’s  view  of  life  is  tolerably  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  He  would  have  us  live  by  law,  acting  the  law 
we  live  by  without  fear.  The  three  prime  requisites  for  this 
are  self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control.  Vigorous 
endeavour,  sustained  and  directed  by  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  is  what  he  constantly  urges  upon  us — an  intelligent 
submission  to,  and  fulfilment  of,  the  law  of  life.  Browning’s 
view  is  in  striking  contrast  to  this.  Where  Tennyson  looks 
at  the  race  as  a  whole,  Browning  looks  at  the  individual. 
Both  are  optimistic ;  but  progress  for  the  former  means  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind’s  whole  life ;  the  latter  is  more  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  individual  soul.  Both  desire  strength 
of  will  and  undaunted  activity  ;  but,  for  sustainment  and 
direction  in  willing,  Tennyson  looks  mainly  to  knowing; 
Browning,  without  by  any  means  ignoring  the  value  of  know¬ 
ledge,  looks  mainly  to  feeling.  The  life  in  submission  to  law 
— the  common  everyday  life  of  imitation,  custom,  and  placid 
movement — is,  in  Browning’s  eyes,  not  only  not  helpful 
towards  a  soul’s  progress,  but  is  commonly  obstructive  to  it, 
and  is  even  at  times  destructive  of  the  highest  spiritual  life. 
The  worldly  life,  as  he  calls  it,  must  not  by  any  means  be 
ignored.  It  must  he  lived  out  strongly  and  usefully  ;  hut  no 
one  must  set  it  in  importance  before  his  spiritual  life.  This 
spiritual  part  of  man’s  nature  can  only  grow  by  exercise,  by 
self-originated,  self-directed  activity,  activity  of  the  soul’s 
own  self.  This  activity  may  be  ill-timed  and  ill-directed,  and 
so  come  into  conflict  with  the  necessary  laws  of  society.  In 
this  way  it  may  cause  calamity  to  oneself  and  others  :  but, 
nevertheless,  the  soul  has  gained  in  growth  by  having  been 
allowed  to  act.  The  precise  character  of  this  growth  Brown¬ 
ing-  at  times — though  certainly  not  often — seems  to  ignore, 
probably  because  to  him  the  soul  in  its  essence  is  good 
and  not  evil,  and  therefore  its  true  natural  activity  is  also 
good.  Again,  the  activity  may  be  well-timed  and  rightly 
directed,  and  yet  the  result  may  be  what  the  world  calls 
failure,  or  even  tragedy.  To  Browning  such  cases  are  not 
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failures  at  all,  but  the  supreme  ancl  crowning  movements  of 
human  existence.  In  his  view  the  true  tragedy  is  when  one 
sinks  down  content  with  the  worldly  life  and  the  spiritual 
growth  so  far  attained,  and  ceases  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 

O  ' 

soul’s  true  natural  impulses  and  emotions.  These  are  the 
cases  which  most  keenly  interest  him.;  and  he  is  never  tired 
of  tracking  the  soul’s  change  through  all  its  intricacies,  and 
setting  the  whole  story  before  us  with  startling  dramatic 
vividness. 

In  Browning’s  view,  it  is  not  knowledge  of,  and  intelligent 
obedience  to,  the  law  of  duty  which  best  help  us  to  choose 
the  true  path  of  life,  but  rather  infiuite  desire  and  never- 
ceasing  aspiration,  inspired  and  guided  by  loye,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  upwards  towards  the  perfect  love  wdiicli  is  God.  The 
periods  of  life  which  Tennyson  holds  to  be  the  most  glorious 
are  those  in  which  the  spirit  victoriously  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  conscience  against  impulse  and  desire;  Browning 
chooses  rather  those  moments  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
soul  is  revealed  in  the  light  of  some  sudden  passion,  or  when 
some  all-important  resolution  is  taken,  in  reliance  upon  the 
insight  which  vivid  emotion  bestows.  -Neither  view  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Indeed,  in  a  sense,  each  may  be  said  to  complete 
the  other.  But,  whereas  Tennyson’s  view  rests  (if  seems  to 
us)  on  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  is  constantly  applicable  to 
everyday  life,  Browning’s  is  difficult  of  application,  and  leaves 
the  greater  part  of  life  without  guidance.  We  cannot  always 
be  in  a  state  of  high-strung  emotion,  and  such  a  state  is  not 
propitious  to  a  free  activity  of  intellect. 

We  have  touched  upon  but  one  point  out  of  many  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  discuss  before  wre  could  pretend  to  have 
set  before  our  readers  the  whole  of  Browning’s  view  of  life — 
and  even  then  we  should  have  omitted  his  views  on  love  and 
art,  and  poetry,  and  politics,  and  much  else.  The  point  was 
suggested  by  what  seems  to  us  the  most  striking  poem  in  the 
new  volume  “Asolando” — the  last  we  shall  ever  receive  from 
him.  To  many  of  us  his  death  is  a  loss  greater  thau  can  Avell 
be  described  in  a  newspaper.  Wo  may  differ  here  and  there 
as  to  points  in  his  philosophy  of  life,  but  we  can  never  forget 
or  outlive  the  effect  of  his  power  to  inspire  pure  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  to  make  us  feel,  as  none  else  ever  did,  how 
beneath  what  seems  at  the  first  or  even  the  second  glance 
evil,  there  still  often  lurks  a  soul  of  goodness.  We  conclude 
with  a  verse  from  the  poem  we  have  referred  to :  — 

“  Then  life  is — to  wake  not  sleep. 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 
From  earth’s  level,  where  blindly  creep 
Things  perfected,  more  or  less, 

To  the  heaven’s  height,  far  and  steep.” 


Those  practically  engaged  in  the  education  of  children 
cannot,  in  these  days,  complain  that  they  receive  no  hints  or 
guidance  of  any  kind  from  educational  theorists  for  the 
improvement  of  their  teaching.  Hardly  a  month  passes 
without  an  article,  speech,  or  lecture  specially  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  what  their  authors  regard  as  the  true  aims  and 
methods  of  education.  This  is  particularly  so  in  reference  to 
the  first  stages  of  education — what  is  called  the  kindergarten 
stage.  There  is  nothing  to  deprecate  in  this ;  for,  until  we 
get  hold  of  the  right  method  of  education,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  every  educationist  who  conceives  that  he  has 
a  new  method  to  broach  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
it  public  and  getting  it  discussed  —  provided  that  it  is 
based  on  some  body  of  general  principles,  and  is  not  the 


result  of  mere  whim  and  fancy.  Meanwhile  we  should 
reach  good  methods  sooner  if  those  who  have  any  genera¬ 
lization  to  announce  in  this  connexion  would  carefully 
eschew  obscurity  and  mysticism.  These  faults  of  style  are 
great  hindrances  to  the  general  acceptance  of  .the  theories 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Writers  who  undertake  to 
explain  the  principles  of  Friedrich  Froebel  not  uncommonly 
fall  into  the  mystical  moods  of  their  master.  They  write,  of 
“Nature,”  “following  Nature,”  and  Natural  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  if  “  Nature,”  in  the  sense  here  used,  needed  no 
definition — as  if  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in.  the  world  to 
understand  her  ways  and  follow  her  precepts. 

Thus  the  anonymous  writer  of  .an  article  in  this  month’s 
Macmillan  tells  us  that  “we  owe  to  Froebel  the  first  recognition 
of  the  high  purpose  in  children’s  play,  and  the  idea  of  ordering 
it  and  arranging  it  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  development 
according  to  Nature’s  methods,”  and  that  “  Nature  is  a  great 
healer,  and  sets  many  crooked  places  straight.” 

Now,  Without  in  the  least  bestowing  praise  or  blame 
on  the  methods  here  indicated,  we  cannot  allow  that 
they  illustrate  very  happily  Nature’s  practice  as  an  in¬ 
structor  —  if  that  is  what  the  writer  means.  A  truer 
presentation  of  Nature’s  method  is  that  given  by  Huxley  in 
his  Essay  on  a  Liberal  Education.  There  we  are  told  that 
those  who  won’t  learn  at  all  in  Nature’s  University  “are 
plucked;  and  then  you  cannot  come  u p  again:  Nature’s  pluck 
means  extermination.”  Tho  “compulsory  legislation”  of 
Nature  is  characterised  as  “  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its 
operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience,  incapacity  meets  with  tho  same  punishment  as 
crime.  Nature’s  discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow 
and  the  blow  first,  but  the  blow  without  the  word;  it  is  left 
for  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed.” 

“  The  object,”  says  Huxley,  “  of  what  we  commonly  call 
education,  in  which  man  intervenes,  and  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  artificial  education,  is  to  make  good  those"  defects 
in  Nature’s  methods  ;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive  Nature’s 
education  neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful 
disobedience,  and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptoms  of 
her  displeasure,  without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In 
short,  all  artificial  education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
natural  education.” 

“  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,”  Nature  was 
his  sole  and  sufficient  educator.  His  education  was  narrow, 
but  adequate  to  his  needs.  A  good  many  things  have 
happened  since,  and  the  “heir of  all  the  ages  ”  is  not  satisfied 
with  those  direct  teachings  of  Nature  which  sufficed  for  his 
ancestor.  He  has  learnt  more  of  the  real  meaning:  of 
Nature,  and  can  interpret  her  lessons  better.  It  is  no  doubt 
possible,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  education,  to  make 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  senses  the  pleasurable  means 
of  getting  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  things.  This  stage 
ends  soon :  at  a  very  early  period  the  mind  of  the  child  has 
to  make  experience  of  impressions  which  are  not  simply 
pleasurable  or  simply  painful,  but  are  indifferent  or  unin¬ 
teresting. 

“  One  of  the  problems  of  the  present  time,”  says  the  writer 
in  Macmillan,  “  is  the  successful  application  of  Froebel’s  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  education  of  children  beyond  the  age  for  the 
kindergarten.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of 
teachers  has  been  more  frequently  directed  to  the  practical 
working  out  of  Froebel’s  principles,  so  far  as  young  children 
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are  concerned,  than  to  the  general  principles  themselves  and 
their  application  to  the  training  of  older  children,  we  have 
not  yet  a  good  system  of  training  for  children  too  old  for  the 
kindergarten  and  too  young  for  the  grammar  school.” 
Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  mention  some  points  in  the  sort 
of  training  fitted  for  children  between  seven  and  fourteen. 
Of  _  these  we  can  concur  entirely  in  the  first  and  last. 
The  second  is  startling,' viz.,  “  Book-learning  must  be 
given  up  in  the  case  of  any  child  to  whom  it  cannot 
be  made  pleasurable.”  Had  this  precept  been  practised  in 
our  schools,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  number  of  our  great 
scholars,  present  and  past,  would  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Whether  the  general  intellect  and.  ability  of  the  race  would 
have  been  improved  by  the  plan  of  abolishing  books  is,  of 
course,  beyond  our  power  even  to  guess.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  very  much  of  what  we  now,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
value  highly,  would  have  been  absent. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  London  County  Council 
would  allow  the  proposed  schemes  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  for  dealing  with  the  City  Parochial  Charities  to 
pass  unchallenged.  The  presence  of  Lord  Hobhonse  as 
Chairman  of  the  Corporate  Property  Charities  and  Endow¬ 
ments  Committee  was  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  would 
soon  receive  attention.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  asks  for 
delay,  and  foreshadows  some  objections  to  the  proposals  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  applications  of  the  funds  which  the  Commissoners 
are  making  are  so  novel  and  peculiar  that  such  objections 
may  very  easily  be  made.  Of  the  non-ecclesiatical  part  of 
the  total  funds,  about  £50,000  a  year  has  to  be  dispensed. 
The  Commissioners  give  about  £4000  a  year  in  pensions,  and 
a  capital  sum  of  £150,000  (representing  about  £4,500  a  year) 
to  secure  vacant  spaces.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  sum — 
that  is  to  say,  a  yearly  amount  of  over  £40,000 — they 
propose  to  devote  to  a  brand  new  kind  of  institution,  called  a 
Polytechnic. 

According  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  English  law, 
when  a  charitable  fund  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  some  analogous  object  which,  according  to  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  What, 
then,  is  the  cy-pres  of  the  obsolete  City  Charities  ?  What 
would  the  founders  themselves  have  done  for  the  classes  in 
whose  welfare  they  were  so  much  interested,  if  they  had 
lived  among  us  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  exigencies  of  the  present  day  ?  The  Commissioners 
seem  to  think  that  the  donors  would  bestow  their  money  on 
Polytechnic  Institutions,  and  they  have  tested  the  point  by 
asking  the  charitable  of  to-day  to  subscribe  equal  sums  to  those 
they  proposed  to  apply  to  this  purpose  from  their  funds. 
The  response  to  this  appeal  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  the 
donors  of  the  old  parochial  funds  would,  in  these  days,  have 
sided  with  the  Commissioners.  They  would  have  concluded 
that,  at  least  in  London — the  centre  of  our  industrial  system 
— to  educate  the  working  and  middle  classes  to  habits  of 
frugality,  activity,  and  forethought,  providing  both  for  their 
bodily  health  and  their  mental  cultivation  with  all  necessary 
appliances  for  technical  instruction,  is  to  go  far  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  how  to  avoid  destitution  and 
diminish  crime.  If  this  be  the  mission  of  the  new  institutes, 


then,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  delay  operations  for  a  day  longer 
than  is  necessary.  The  shadowy  nature  of  the  sketches  of 
the  aims  of  the  Institute  alone  seems  to  justify  the  appeal  for 
delay.  The  terms  of  the  Report  are  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Charity  Commissioners  had  framed  and  published  four  schemes, 
relating  to  Bishopsgatc,  Cripplegate,  Aldgate  Freedom,  and  to  107  small 
parishes.  The  fourth  was  the  main  or  central  scheme.  The  time  was 
now  running  during  which  objections  and  suggestions  might  be  sent  in, 
and  it  was  on  that  point  that  the  committee  asked  for  directions.  These 
schemes  dealt  with  funds  of  the  value,  roughly  stated,  of  £100,000  a 
year ;  the  matters  wore  quite  novel ;  they  embraced  a  large  number  of 
details  ;  and  it  was  obviously  of  great  importance  to  London  that  the 
arrangements'  now  made  should  be  beneficial  ones.  Londoners  at  large 
clearly  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  property  of 
such  importance  to  them.  London  had  had  no  local  government  and  no 
representative  body  until  this  Council  was  created.  Londoners,  there¬ 
fore,  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of  being  heard  during  the  preparation 
of  the  schemes  ;  their  first  opportunity  occurred  after  the  publication  of 
the  schemes.  No  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  was  made  public  until  the 
latter  part  of  August.  The  exact  day  of  the  publication  the  committee 
did  not  know,  for  the  schemes  were  not  dated  ;  but  the  time  allowed  for 
making  objections  and  suggestions  was  two  months  from  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  publication  took  place  in  the  dead  time  of  the  recess,  when 
the  Council  was  dispersed  ;  and  when  the  committee  got  together  again 
for  work  their  first  act  was  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
extend  the  time  of  discussion  to  January,  1890.  They  had  seen  their 
way  only  to  extend  it  to  1st  December  next,  but  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  respectfully  requested  to 
enlarge  the  period  for  making  suggestions  and  objections  until  loth 
January.” 

The  period  asked  for  is  not  long,  but  tbe  schemes  have 
advanced,  in  many  cases,  past  tbe  possibility  of  retreat,  land 
having  been  bouglit  and  sold,  and  buildings  planned.  More¬ 
over,  the  report  does  not  make  it  clear  why  the  Council 
cannot  at  once  make  such  suggestions  as  it  wishes  to  make. 


EEVISWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Text-Boolc  of  Algebra.  Part  II.  By  Professor  G.  Ghrystal ,  M.A., 
LL.D.  (Adam  Sf  Charles  Blade). 

Professor  Chrystal  has  not  followed  some  distinguished  exam¬ 
ples  in  keeping  the  promise  of  a  second  volume  of  his  work 
hanging  over  us  for  years.  We  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
continuation  of  Thomson  and  Tait’s  Natural  Philosophy,  that 
hope  deferred  has  made  the  heart  sick,  but  Professor  Chrystal 
even  apologises  for  the  delay  of  a  few  months.  Pie  has  not,  he 
says,  reached  ten  volumes,  but  the  present  concluding  volume  is 
somewhat  larger  and  has  cost  him  infinitely  more  trouble  than 
he  expected. 

We  always  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  him  because  he  is  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  professor,  thinking  always  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  effect  of  what  he  deals  with  more  than  of  its  philosophical 
or  distinctively  scientific  aspect,  and  in  the  work  before  us  there 
are  two  points  with  which  we  very  heartily  agree.  With  most 
good  teachers  of  mathematics  it  is  a  matter  of  method  to  let 
students  feel  the  need  of  a  new  rule  before  it  is  forced  upon  them. 
Problems  in  arithmetic  which  may  bo  solved  less  awkwardly  by 
algebraical  methods  are  given  to  be  worked  at  first  in  the  more 
cumbrous  Avay,  so  that  when  the  algebra  is  introduced  its  efficacy 
may  be  seen  at  once.  Similarly,  questions  of  mechanics  and 
geometry,  which  are  best  solved  with  the  notation  of  the  Calculus, 
are  worked  without  its  explicit  use,  in  order  that  the  methods  of 
the  latter  may  be  imbibed  with  greater  avidity.  The  student  who 
suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  been  using  the  Calculus  for 
months  without  knowing  it,  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition  as 
regards  his  ability  to  make  sound  and  rapid  progress  in  this 
branch  of  mathematics.  Professors  who  are  not  teachers,  who 
are  no  more  in  sympathy  with  their  audience  than  with  the 
benches  on  which  they  sit,  cannot  understand  this  principle  of 
method  in  teaching.  They  prefer  to  deal  with  Algebra  as  Algebra 
only,  the  Calculus  as  the  Calculus  only,  and  a  clearly  marked 
division  recommends  itself  not  only  to  the  lecturing  professor, 
but  sometimes  to  the  examiner  also.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this 
point  because  the  evil  is  so  far  spreading  that  even  in  a  certain 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Mathematical  Teaching,  rank 
heresy  of  the  kind  referred  to  has  been  promulgated  without 
challenge.  Professor  Chrystal,  in  his  Preface,  is  sufficiently 
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emphatic  in  reducing  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  to  its  proper 
place : — 

“  The  main  object  of  Part  II.  is  to  deal  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with 
those  parts  of  algebra  which  form,  to  use  Euler’s  title,  an  Introduclio  in 
Anctlysin  Injmilorum.  A  practice  has  sprung  up  of  late  (encouraged  by 
demands  for  premature  knowledge  in  certain  examinations)  of  hurrying 
young  students  into  the  manipulation  of  the  machinery  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus  before  they  have  grasped  the  preliminary 
notions  of  a  Limit  and  of  an  Infinite  series,  on  which  all  the  meaning  and 
all  the  uses  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  are  based.  Besides  being  to  a  large 
extent  an  educational  sham,  this  course  is  a  sin  against  the  spirit  of 
mathematical  progress.  The  methods  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  which  were  once  an  outwork  in  the  progress  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  threatened  for  a  time  to  become  its  grave.  Mathematicians  had 
fallen  into  a  habit  of  covering  their  inability  to  solve  many  particular 
problems  by  a  vague  wave  of  the  hand  towards  some  generality,  like 
Taylor’s  Theorem,  which  was  supposed  to  give  ‘  an  account  of  all  such 
things’  subject  only  to  the  awkwardness  of  practical  inapplicability. 
Much  has  happened  to  remove  this  danger,  and  to  reduce  djdx  and  J"  dx  to 
their  proper  place  as  servants  of  the  pure  mathematician.  In  particular, 
the  brilliant  progress  on  the  Continent  of  Function-Theory,  in  the  hands 
of  Cauchy,  Riemann,  Weierstrass,  and  their  followers,  has  opened  for  us 
a  prospect  in  which  the  symbolism  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  is  but  a  minor  object.  The  proper  understanding  of  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  modern  mathematics,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Limits  and  of  the  Convergence  and  Continuity  of  an  Infinite  Series,  is  of 
much  greater  moment  than  familiarity  with  the  symbols  in  which  these 
ideas  may  be  clothed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  chapters  on  Inequalities, 
Limits,  and  Convergence  of  Series,  will  help  to  give  the  student  all  that 
is  required,  both  for  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Functions 
and  for  rapidly  acquiring  intelligent  command  of  the  Infinitesimal  Cal¬ 
culus.  In  the  chapters  in  question,  I  have  avoided  trenching  on  the 
ground  already  occupied  by  standard  treatises  :  the  subjects  taken  up, 
although  they  are  all  important,  are  either  not  treated  at  all  or  else 
treated  very  perfunctority  in  other  English  text-books.” 

There  is  another  point.  We  have  always  thought  that  the 
student  should  not  be  kept  too  long  at  any  particular  point. 
If  he  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  Triangle  of  Forces  or 
the  Pons  Asinorum,  don’t  detain  him  to  secure  thoroughness  :  let 
him  go  on;  the  comprehension  of  it  will  come  with  new  lights 
and  later  experience.  We  quote  Professor  Chrystal :  — 

“I  may  here  give  a  word  of  advice  to  young  students  reading  my 
second  volume.  The  matter  is  arranged  to  facilitate  reference  and  to 
secure  brevity  and  logical  sequence;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
volume  should  be  read  straight  through  at  a  first  reading.  Such  an 
attempt  would  probably  sicken  the  reader,  both  of  the  author  and  of  the 
subject.  Every  mathematical  book  that  is  worth  anything  must  be  read 
‘backwards  and  forwards,’  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  1  would  modify 
Lagrange’s  advice  a  little  and  say,  ‘  Go  on,  but  often  return  to  strengthen 
your  faith.’  When  you  come  on  a  hard  or  dreary  passage,  pass  it  over ; 
and  come  back  to  it  after  you  have  seen  its  importance,  or  found  the  need 
for  it  further  on.  To  facilitate  this  skimming  process,  I  have  given, 
after  the  table  of  contents,  a  suggestion  for  the  course  of  a  first  reading.” 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  Permutations,  Combinations,  Ine¬ 
qualities,  Limits,  Convergence  of  Infinite  Series,  Binomial  and 
Multinomial,  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Series,  Summation, 
Expansion  and  Transformation,  Continued  Fractions,  Proba¬ 
bility,  and  Theory  of  Averages.  The  chapter  on  Summation  of 
the  Fundamental  Power-Series  for  complex  values  of  the  vari¬ 
able,  and  following  chapters,  contain  incidentally  what  is  usually 
given  in  English  works  under  the  title  of  Analytical  Trigo¬ 
nometry.  Professor  Chrystal,  in  justifying  this  arrangement, 
says  :  “  If  any  one  should  be  scandalised  at  this  traversing  of 
the  boundaries  of  English  examination  subjects,  I  must  ask  him 
to  recollect  that  the  boundaries  in  question  were  never  traced 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  modern  science,  and  some¬ 
times  break  the  canon  of  common- sense.”  We  should  like  to 
see  his  method  applied  to  so-called  Dynamics,  which  contains 
only  algebraical  notions,  and  into  which  not  a  single  dynamical 
principle  enters.  Professor  Chrystal  has  conferred  a  lasting 
obligation  on  English-speaking  students  of  mathematics,  by 
spending  “  the  spare  time  of  five  busy  years  ”  to  such  excellent 
purpose  for  their  profit. 

Parallel  Grammar  Series.  An  English  Grammar  for  Schools: 
Part :  I.,  Parts  of  Speech  and  Accidence.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonnen- 
schein  and  J.  Hall,  M.A.  (Sivan  Sonnenschein  Sp  Co.) — Our  first 
thought  on  reading  through  this  small  book  was  that  it  would  be 
far  more  useful  for  those  who  intend  to  pass  from  the  study  of 
English  grammar  to  that  of  the  grammar  of  other  languages, 
than  for  those  whose  grammatical  study  will  be  confined  to  that 
of  English  alone;  and  further  consideration  has  only  confirmed 
us  in  this  opinion.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  indicate  a 
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fault  in  the  book,  but  merely  to  characterise  it  clearly.  To  be 
able  to  write  a  sound  grammar  of  any  one  language,  one  must 
know  the  grammars  of  several  languages — as  is  plainly  the 
case  with  the  authors  of  this  series.  But  when  writing  for 
those  who  will  only  study  one  grammar,  we  avoid  marking  dis¬ 
tinctions  which,  though  they  are  implicitly  involved  in  the 
language  in  question,  are  only  of  real  value  in  those  which  are 
to  follow,  or  when  the  time  has  come  to  attempt  something  in 
the  nature  of  comparative  grammar.  For  instance,  in  the  book 
before  us,  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  nouns,  good  as  it  is- 
introduces  many  points  which,  though  true  of  English,  and  valu, 
able  when  we  come  to  compare  Latin  and  Greek  with  English, 
are  of  no  real  value  for  modern  English  taken  singly.  [By 
the  way,  does  Prof.  Sonnenschein  consider  “  He  is  the  same  age 
as  you,”  “What  trade  art  thou?”  (p.  20),  standard  modern 
English?]  We  must  not,  however,  be  taken  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter  thrust  into  the 
pages  of  this  book.  On  the  contrary,  what  will  most  strike  the 
reader  is  how  much  wrong-headedness  and  mere  futility,  to  be 
usually  found  in  English  grammars,  has  been  resolutely  cut 
out  and  excluded.  Another  good  point  is  the  directing  of  the 
learner’s  attention  to  the  function  of  a  word  (what  it  does), 
rather  than  to  wrhat  it  is.  The  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  speech 
are  careful  and  clear — it  is  very  refreshing  to  find  pronouns 
at  least  spoken  of  as  words  which  “  identify  without  naming  ” — 
and  the  treatment  of  the  tenses  of  verbs  will,  we  think,  be  both 
new  and  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers.  Indeed  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  strikingly  fresh  and  clear  and  sound,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it.  It  costs  only  one  shilling.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  there  are  just  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  feel  inclined  to 
indicate  dissent.  We  do  not  see  much  use  in  the  lists  of  verbs 
on  pp.  46-49,  and  51-53,  and  no  use  at  all  in  the  list  of  preposi¬ 
tions  on  p.  13.  We  strongly  disapprove  of  the  dragging  in  of  the 
etymologies  of  technical  terms,  which  quite  as  often  as  not  are  a 
hindrance,  and  are  never  of  any  real  help.  And  lastly,  we  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  in  some  future  edition,  instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  parts  of  speech  already  classified,  the  authors  may 
find  it  possible  to  prefix  a  section  showing  how  this  classification 
is  actually  arrived  at. 

A  Companion  to  School  Histories  of  England.  By  Prof.  J. 
E.  Symes,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — This  is  a  series  of  short  essays 
on  the  most  important  movements,  social,  literary,  and  political, 
in  English  history;  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
books  in  use.  These  books  as  a  rule  are  driven,  by  lack  of 
space — or  because  the  writer  has  views  of  his  own  as  to  what 
histoiy  should  be — into  treating  many  matters  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance,  or  at  any  rate  of  prime  interest  to  the  young,  so  briefly  as 
to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  beginners,  while  at  times  some  of 
these  matters  are  omitted  altogether.  Prof.  Symes  has  chosen 
some  thirty  of  these  “  movements,”  and  has  dealt  with  them  more 
fully  and  with  greater  detail  than  school  histories  usually  do. 
Whether  teachers  of  history  will  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  his 
selection  of  topics  really  matters  little,  for  there  are  plenty  to 
choose  from.  They  will  find  the  essays  carefully  written  and  far 
from  dull,  though  certainly  not  so  brilliant  as  those  which  J.  R. 
Green  scattered  so  lavishly  through  his  delightful  book.  Those 
essays  which  deal  with  literary  matters  are  particularly  thought¬ 
ful  and  interesting ;  and  the  whole  series,  though  of  course  not 
constituting  a  complete  narrative,  do  certainly  give  us  (as  Prof. 
Symes  hopes)  a  good  general  impression  of  the  social,  material, 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  nation.  We  have  often  stated  it 
as  our  view  that  young  learners  should  begin  their  study  of 
history  with  fairly  full  accounts  of  the  most  important  move¬ 
ments  strung  together  by  the  briefest  possible  narrative.  And 
that  as  they  proceed  they  should  fill  in  the  interstices  more  and 
more,  till  the  whole  has  been  fully  dealt  with.  This  is  the  plan 
which  the  study  of  child-nature  teaches  us  to  be  the  only  right 
one.  And  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  which  most  of  us 
use  when  studying  a  subject  by  ourselves — the  main  matters 
first,  and  the  minor  and  intermediate  matters  afterivards.  Prof. 
Symes’  little  book  (which  we  believe  costs  2s.  6d.)  will  give  those 
who  wish  to  try  the  plan  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
They  can  take  the  main  matters  from  him,  and  can  readily  supply 
the  connecting  links  from  their  school  histories. 

A  Short  Geography ;  with  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the 
World.  -  By  Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meildejohn,  M.A.  ’( Simpkin , 
Marshall,  f  Co.) — The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  the 
minimum  of  what  the  author  thinks  necessary  information,  and 
to  print  it  clearly  and  strikingly  by  means  of  several  varieties 
of  type.  The  population  of  towns  is  given  in  round  numbers; 
and  wdien  the  towm  is  outside  the  British  Isles  its  population  is 
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compared  to  some  town  in  England.  Thus:  “Beiine(50 — half 
the  size  of  Birkenhead)  is  the  ‘capital,’  because  the  Parliament 
meets  there.”  We  confess  we  are  not  very  well  acquainted  w'ith 
the  size  of  Birkenhead.  All  wo  know  is  that  it  has  about 
84,000  inhabitants.  So  we  do  not  feel  much  helped  by  the 
comparison.  For  this  plan  to  be  of  real  value  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  comparison  should  have  previously  been  thoroughly  made 
known  to  us,  and  should  not  itself  be  variable.  Moreover,  the 
terms  selected  as  known  should  not  be  too  numerous,  and  should 
have  something  in  common  with  those  with  which  they  are 
compared.  The  selection  in  the  book  before  us  seems  mainly 
made  at  random.  Nor  arc  the  statements  always  quite  accurate. 
Berne  is  more  than  half  the  size  of  Birkenhead;  while,  seeing 
that  Jamaica  is  a  good  460  square  miles  larger  than  Yorkshire, 
it  is  disconcerting  to  find  it  set  down  as  “  three-fourths  the  siez 
of  Yorkshire.”  Greece  is  not  a  very  important  country,  no 
doubt,  and  it  gets  only  twelve  lines,  half  of  them  small  print. 
But  there  seems  to  us  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  telegrammatic 
statement: — “The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  Greeks  are  very  clever.  The  chief  export  is 
currants.”  There  are  good  ideas  in  the  book,  of  course,  as  there 
always  are  in  Prof.  Meiklejohn’s  school  books ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 

Lectures  on  Russian  Literature.  By  Ivan  Panin.  ( G .  F.  Putnam’s 
Sons.) — This  small  book — which  is  beautifully  printed,  but  rather 
poorly  bound — contains  six  lectures  on  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenef, 
and  Tolstoi,  delivered  not  long  ago  before  a  Boston  audience. 
The  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  four  writers  are  brought 
out  with  great  clearness,  and  the  illustrative  quotations  are  made 
with  good  judgment  and  translated  with  considerable  care.  But 
the  number  of  flighty  and  erratic  opinions  expressed  about 
literature  which  every  one  knows  must  tend  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  but  little  confidence  in  the  lecturer’s  opinions  on  literature, 
which  is  but  slightly  known  to  most  of  us,  or  not  known  at  all. 
The  style  too  of  the  lectures  is  at  times  a  little  distressing — 
Carlylcsquc  without  Carlyle’s  power,  or  Emersonian  without 
Emerson’s  clear  cool  head.  Mr.  Panin  is  also  given  overmuch  to 
ejaculating  “  O  my  friends  !  ”  and  rushing  off  into  long  tirades 
of  sentiment — like  the  writer  whom  lie  so  much  admires,  Mr. 
Buskin — and  he  evidently  has  a  sincere  delight  in  the  expression 
of  his  feelings,  and  a  sincere  desire  that  the  expression  of  them 
may  prove  helpful  to  his  fellows.  But  they  arc  so  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  lessons  of  life,  which  mankind  has  so  far  with 
great  difficulty  learnt,  that  we  can  hardly  honestly  wish  that 
all  of  them  should  be  taken  to  heart.  The  insistancc,  however, 
on  brotherly  love,  and  brotherly  service,  and  the  dignity  of 
honest  work  honestly  done — which  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  so 
much  that  Tolstoi  has  written — certainly  deserves  our  hearty 
sympathy  and  praise.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  its  preaching, 
the  book  has,  really  given  us  much  pleasure  to  read.  Of  Tolstoi 
and  Turgenef  we  already  know  somewhat,  and  admire  highly 
what  we  know ;  and  Mr.  Panin  has  made  us  very  anxious  to 
know  more.  Pushkin  and  Gogol  are  only  names  to  us  ;  and  we 
fear  that  the  untranslateableness  of  the  best  lyric  poetry  of  the 
former  will  prevent  our  ever  knowing  him  at  all.  But  Mr. 
Panin’s  description  of  and  quotations  from  Gogol’s  “Taras 
Bulba  ”  have  fully  determined  us  to  learn  more  of  what  is  evi¬ 
dently  (as  iudeed  we  have  been  told  before)  a  vei’y  striking,  if 
not  a  unique  production. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  Boole  I.  Gai  Lull)  Caesar  is  I.  By  C.  H.  Poole. 
(Relfe  Brothers.) — We  fail  to  discover  any  special  merits  beyond 
cheapness  in  these  specimens  of  the  “  Collegiate  Series  of 
Classics.”  Of  texts  so  well-worn  it  would  require  considerable 
pains  to  produce  editions  which  should  not  have  some  value. 
As  Dr.  Poole  is  “  Classical  Examiner  to  a  Public  Examining 
Board,”  it  will  be  understood  that  the  requirements  of  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  kept  in  view.  Both  in  the  notes  and  vocabu¬ 
laries  there  are  frequent  traces  of  the  haste  with  which  the  task 
of  compilation  has  been  executed,  resulting  sometimes  in  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  of  expression.  For  instance,  in  the  Caesar 
we  have,  “Under  these  mantlets  the  men  worked  and  were  pushed 
forward  to  shelter  the  Avorking  parties  ” ;  and  again,  “  The  mine 
(cuniculus),  used  by  the  besieged  and  besiegers,  by  it  the  former 
undermined  the  agger,  the  latter  to  make  breaches  in  the  walls.” 
In  the  Virgil,  on  mene  incepto  desistere  is  the  note,  “  ‘  Shall  I 
overcome,  desist  from  my  purpose  ?  ’  Here  the  accusative  with 
affinitive  [sic]  is  used  Avith  a  governing  verb  to  express  indigna¬ 
tion,  &c.”  Part  of  an  explanation  of  the  term  “  ablative  absolute” 
is  that  “  it  is  neither  the  accusative  after  the  verb  nor  the  nomina¬ 
tive  to  it.”  Two  examples  are  gn’en  of  the  ethic  dative,  neither 
q'  Avhich  is  properly  so  classed,  and  onomatopeia  [sic]  is  used  and 


explained  as  a  technical  term  for  the  fitting  of  sound  to  sense. 
Castra  is  derived  from  cado,  “to  settle  down”;  calamitas  is 
allowed  its  choice  of  being  derived  “either  from  cado,  I  fall, 
through  the  obsolete  adj.  calamis,  or  from  calamus,  grain,  hence 
calamitas,  a  fall  of  hail  or  tempest,  Avhich  damages  the  crop.” 
A  great  point  is  made  of  marking  quantities,  as  in  molo,  praeter, 
factum,  confectus,  cJtra,  cibaria,  certus,  certior,  furiae.  To  adopt 
the  severe  judgment  passed  by  Dr.  Poole  on  two  unnamed 
classical  works,  “  those  Avho  simply  trust  to  such  guides,  often 
in  an  examination  room,  fail  on  that  account  to  give  correct 
replies.”  It  may  be  plausibly  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  here  is  to  a  furtive  and  dishonourable  use  of  annotated 
editions  by  candidates  undergoing  examination,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Poole’s  system  of  punctuation 
enables  us  to  pronounce  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

German  Poetry  for  Beginners  :  a  graduated  collection  of  easy 
poems  for  repetition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim,  Editor  of  Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten,  and  of 
Chamisso's  “Peter  Schlemihl.”  (Clarendon  Press.) — The  Claren¬ 
don  Press  has  published  an  excellent  selection  of  German  poetry 
for  repetition,  edited  by  Miss  Buchheim,  a  member  of  a  family 
of  Avhich  several  members  have  devoted  themselves  with  remark¬ 
able  success  to  the  diffusion  of  the  German  tongue  among 
the  English-speaking  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Miss 
Buchheim  has  already  made  herself  favourably  known  by  her 
“Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ”  for  beginners,  and  also  by  her 
good  sense  in  selecting,  and  her  carefulness  in  editing,  for 
students  of  a  larger  groAvth,  Chamisso’s  ever-fresh  story  of 
Peter  Schlemihl.  The  classic  editions  of  woi’ks  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine,  by  her  father,  Professor  Buchheim, 
of  King’s  College,  as  well  as  his  grammatical  works,  arc  too 
numerous  for  enumeration  here,  and  are,  moreover,  far  too  well 
known  to  require  enumeration.  To  Mrs.  Bucchcim  ayc  are 
indebted  for  a  very  tasteful  selection  of  Schiller’s  letters.  And, 
had  not  an  all  too  early  death,  hastened  by  an  over-zealous 
devotion  to  Avoi'k,  cut  short  a  most  promissing  career,  we  believe 
that  the  late  Mr.  A.  Buchheim,  of  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
Avould  have  added  to  the  Avorld’s  knowledge  in  philology,  and  in 
mathematical  science.  Miss  Buchheim  has  made  the  selection  of 
German  poetry  Avhich  is  now  before  us  with  a  vieAV  to  its  being 
learnt  by  heart.  And,  on  this  matter,  avc  cannot  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  regret  that  the  good  old  fashion  of  “repetition” 
is  so  little  folloAved  now-a-days.  Whether  it  be  from  a  desire  to 
economise  time  for  the  more  numerous  subjects  that  are 
taught,  or  from  a  utilitarian  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  this 
useful  practice  obtains  far  less  among  us  than  in  Germany  or 
France,  or  even  in  the  England  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  is 
unsatisfactory ;  for,  besides  its  great  value  in  strengthening  the 
all-important  faculty  of  memory,  repetition  gives  the  student  a 
stock  of  ideas  and  of  reminiscences,  it  develops  his  taste  (for  Ave 
presuppose  that  he  is  required  to  learn,  not  “Bradshaw’s  Guide” 
or  the  Daily  Telegraph’ s  advertisements,  but  well-chosen  pieces 
exclusively) ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  tongue  it  gives  him  a 
vocabulary  and  some  power  of  pronunciation.  Especially  is  it 
valuable  with  German  poetry,  which  is  so  much  akin  to  our  oavii, 
in  feeling  as  well  as  in  language,  that  it  finds  easy  access  to  the 
English  student’s  heart ;  Avhile,  in  its  lyric  form  at  least,  it 
supplies  him  with  the  very  words  and  expressions  which  he  needs 
most.  Miss  Buchheim  has  exercised  a  AA'ise  discretion  in  drawing 
upon  modern  poets  only.  The  volume  contains  but  feAV  pieces 
that  Avere  written  before  the  present  century  ;  very  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  are  quite  of  the  present  day,  and  many,  too, 
that  are  taken  from  admirable  poets  Avho  become  less  famed  in 
foreign  lands  because,  while  writing  well,  they  have  not  written 
much.  It  is  quite  a  feature  of  this  book  that,  by  the  side  of 
favourite  poems  of  Goethe  and  Uhland  and  Heine,  it  shows  us 
specimens,  worthy  to  rank  with  them,  by  men  avIioso  names  are 
rarely  or  never  heard  by  the  ordinary  English  reader  of  German. 
The  whole  selection  has  been  made  Avith  unerring  taste.  The  notes 
are  very  full,  and  are  just  Avliat  they  should  be  for  the  learners 
for  whom  they  are  intended — that  is,  explanatory  enough  to 
make  the  study  of  poems  easy  and  even  attractive.  Miss 
Buchheim  appends  a  complete  Vocabulary  and  an  Index  to  the 
notes— a  very  useful  feature.  Her  book,  complete  in  itself  as  it 
is,  will  make  an  excellent  Beadcr  for  beginners;  and  of  the 
children  who  use  it  next  year,  many  will  remember  its  pages 
Avith  fondness  fifty  years  hence. 

Algebraic  Analysis.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.M.,  J.  A.  McLellan, 
LL.D.,  and  J.  C.  Glashan.  ( Ginn  Sf  Go.)— The  first  or  introduc- 
tory  part  of  this  work  illustrates  the  fundamental  theorems  and 
the  most  important  processes  of  pure  Algebra.  It  contains 
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complete  explanations  and  illustrations  of  topics  wliicli  receive 
but  scant  attention  in  ordinary  books,  such  as  the  Principle  of 
Symmetry,  Theory  of  Divisors,  and  its  application  to  Factoring, 
and  Applications  of  Horner’s  Division.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  large  collection  of  exercises  in  Determinants,  which  present  under 
new  forms  many  of  the  general  results  obtained  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  and  to  these  they  add  many  important  propositions  in 
other  subjects ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  method  of  least  squares, 
in  linear,  homographic,  orthogonal,  and  homaloid  transformations, 
and  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  tangency  of  quadrics.  Excellent 
taste  and  judgment  are  exhibited  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  production.  These,  as  we  have  before  observed,  arc  marked 
characteristic  of  the  works  sent  forth  by  this  firm,  which  has 
lately  started  a  London  agency.  The  fact  that  its  books  arc  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  English  examination  system  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  before  long  a  boon  to  the  English  teacher. 

The  History  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  (Blcichie  fy  Son.) — We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
this  little  book  before;  but  as  the  publishers  do  not  give  it  any 
date  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  it  is  old  or  new.  We  can, 
however,  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  very  carefully  put  together, 
and  very  pleasantly  written.  Of  course  in  so  small  a  book  we  do 
not  look  lor  new  departures  or  newly-discovered  facts.  What 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  is  accuracy  of  detail  and  clearness 
and  skill  iu  exposition,  and  these  are  what  Mr.  Abbott  gives  us. 
lie  begins  with  an  account  of  early  Britain  and  the  legends  con¬ 
cerning  it.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  Roman  occupation  ;  and  so 
to  the  coming  and  settlement  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  All 
this  is  interestingly  told  in  two  chapters.  Then  follows  a 
chapter  on  the  incursions  and  settlements  of  the  Danes — which 
brings  us  to  the  true  subject  of  the  little  book,  the  life  and  times 
of  King  Alfred.  This  subject  is  well  and  picturesquely  treated 
in  the  next  nine  chapters,  the  character  of  the  king  and  his  mode 
of  government  being  particularly  well  brought  out,  as  is  also  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  A  short 
sequel  brings  us  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Altogether  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  little  book,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  contains  100  pages, 
and  costs  one  shilling. 

The  Essay  Writer:  being  Hints  on  Essays  and  how  to  rvrite 
them.  By  Henry  Skipton.  ( Crosby  Lockwood  f  Sons.) — The 
author  of  this  volume,  which  forms  one  of  “  The  Civil  Service 
Series,”  gives  a  few  hints  on  essay-writing;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
book  consists  of  eighty  essays  on  divers  subjects  grouped  under 
five  headings — I.  Questions  of  the  day ;  II.  The  History  of 
an  Institution  or  Custom  ;  III.  Proverbs  and  Quotations  ;  Illus¬ 
trated  ;  IY.  Abstract  Subjects;  V.  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
Justice  is  done  to  both  sides  of  burning  questions  with  an  im¬ 
partiality  which  successfully  cloaks  the  writer’s  own  opinions  ; 
and  arguments  pro  and  contra  have  been  copiously  provided. 
Whether  Members  of  Parliament  will  seek  information  from 
“The  Essay  Writer,”  as  (the  author  “ventures  to  hope,”  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  certainly  such  a  compendium  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  such  an  abstract  of  argument  on  a  great  variety  of 
popular  topics  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  amateur  debating 
societies  and  petty  journalists;  Avhile  it  supplies  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  less  lucky  literatus  whose  Pegasus  can  only 
be  urged  on  by  the  lash  of  an  examining  board. 

Seven  Thousand  Words  often  Mispronounced.  By  W.  II.  P. 
Pliyfe.  ( Putnam's  Sons.) — English  has  endured*  a  great  deal 
at  the  hands  and  tongues  of  America.  It  has  had  the  u  excised 
from  favour,  the  position  of  the  final  two  letters  altered  in 
centre,  so  as  to  make  it  center,  and  has  had  collided  thrust  upon 
it.  There  are  rumours  that  its  pronunciation  has  beou  treated 
somewhat  cavalierly  also,  so  that  it  is  with  something  approach¬ 
ing  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hostility  that  we  view  Mr.  Phyfe’s 
endeavour ;  and  we  are  relieved  to  find  that  palm  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  pam,  and  that  the  calm  of  our  childhood  is  to  be 
left  undisturbed.  It  is  a  shock  to  learn  that,  according  to 
Webster,  the  pronunciation  of  card  as  kyard  is  a  habit  parti¬ 
cularly  cultivated  in  England,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
stupenclious  is  of  exclusively  English  origin,  and  a  discreet 
silence  is  kept  about  theayter.  We  scarcely  recognise  that  it 
will  be  of  much  use  to  most  of  us  to  get  over  the  fence  of 
dichlorotetrahydroxybenaene,  but  it  is  as  well  to  know  that 
Aboukir  (in  a  note)  refers  to  the  battle  of  that  ilk,  and  our 
admiration  deepens  into  surprise  when  we  learn  that  Gains  is  a 
cottage  at  Oxfoi’d.  To  be  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Phyfe,  there  ai’e 
many  difficulties  which  are  here  cleared  up,  and  there  are  few 
people  who  will  not  find  some  ancient  stumbling-block  removed  ; 
for,  as  he  claims  in  the  preface,  he  has  not  shunned  the  difficult, 
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and  ho  has  not  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  criticism  in’ 
volved  in  Young’s  couplet  : — 

“  IIow  commentators  each  (lark’passago  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing-  candle  to  the  sun.” 

Shakespeare's  Cymbeline ;  Shakespeare's  Othello.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  K.  Deighton,  B.A.  (Macmillan  8p  Co.) — On 
first  inspection  of  these  annotated  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
we  note  with  pleasure  a  resemblance  in  arrangement  and  style 
to  the  Clarendon  Press  Scries,  with  an  improvement  as  regards 
binding — serviceable  strong  stiff  cloth  covers  taking  the  place 
of  the  too  fragile  red-brown  paper.  Further,  there  is  the 
welcome  addition  of  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  copious  notes; 
and  marginal  headings  in  the  introductions  which  much  facili¬ 
tate  reference  to  them.  The  Introductions,  which  in  point  of 
arrangement  are  exactly  similar  in  each  volume,  treat  of  the 
Date,  Origin,  Characteristics,  Duration,  and  Plot  of  the  plays. 
As  regards  Othello,  the  author,  for  want  of  space,  does  not 
attempt  to  “  summarize  even  upon  a  single  point  the  vast  mass 
of  criticism,  which  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
has  grown  up  round  Othello.”  He  advises  students,  however,  to 
confine  themselves  to  one  commentator,  and  mentions  Hudson 
as  giving  in  “the  simplest  language”  the  most  satisfactory 
conspectus  of  the  various  points  of  interest,  together  with 
a  clear  and  intelligent  analysis  of  all  the  important  characters  in 
the  play.  With  regard  to  Cymbeline,  the  editor  gives  “the 
unsparing  condemnation  of  Johnson”  side  by  side  with  “the 
warm  eulogy  of  Swinburne,”  two  types  of  criticism  which 
display  the  spirit  of  their  times  no  less  than  the  characteristics 
of  their  authors.  As  for  the  notes  appended  to  the  text,  they  are 
so  extensive  that  we  can  safely  say  that  no  difficulty  of  word 
or  phrase  is  left  unexplained. 

(1)  British  Landscape  and  Coast  Scenery.  (2)  Marine  Painting. 
Each  containing  eight  facsimiles  of  original  umter-colour  drawings 
and  numerous  pencil  outlines  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  B.A. 
(3)  Flower-Painting  for  Beginners:  Tivelve  Studies  from  Nature, 
with  many  outline  sketches  and  full  instructions.  (Blackie  Sf  Son.) 
Verc  Foster’s  Lessons  in  Marine  and  Landscape  Drawing  and 
Painting  have  already  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  developing  much  taste  for  drawing  and  painting. 
With  the  view  of  extending  this  influence,  the  late  Edward 
Duncan,  in  his  day  the  best  marine  artist  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  was  asked  by  the  publishers  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  set  of  water-colour  drawings,  more  advanced  than 
his  earlier  works,  and  the  present  series  is  the  result.  Duncan 
always  made  an  accurate  and  carefully  drawn  outline  study  of 
his  picture,  and  the  editors  of  these  works  do  well  to  insist 
throughout  that  students  shall  be  careful  to  follow  his  plan. 
Young  ai’tists  are  too  prone,  in  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle, 
to  take  little  or  no  pains  with  their  sketch,  and  their  works 
suffer  in  consequence.  The  works  supply  a  model  for  this 
accurate  outline  with  every  subject,  and  advise  that  it  should 
be  copied  to  perfection  before  any  colouring  is  done.  The 
practical  instructions  for  the  copying  have  been  supplied  by  an 
eminent  water-colour  painter,  on  the  system  followed  by  the 
artist  himself.  The  style  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  honest, 
careful  "work,  no  haste  no  scamping  of  the  work  being  excused. 
Experienced  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  have  often  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  early  masters  of  the  old  English  school 
of  water-colour  painters  are  the  best  teachers  we  can  have. 
Duncan  was  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and  his  admirable  draw¬ 
ing  and  sound  practice  of  careful  quiet  colouring — avoiding 
violent  contrasts  and  theatrical  effects  — arc  well  suited  for 
imitation  by  beginners.  Many  of  the  sketches  contain  groups  of 
figures,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  figures  are  always  in 
harmouy  with  the  surroundings,  and  supply  excellent  practice 
for  young  pupils.  The  chief  subjects  in  Landscape  Scenery  are 
Norham  Castle ;  Sussex  Fishermen;  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne ;  Cot¬ 
tage  Scene  ;  Straw  Barges  ;  Chiddingstone  Church  ;  Ulleswater  ; 
Tantallon  Castle.  The  Marine  Sketches  contain  Flint  Castle ; 
Jersey  Fishermen;  Ship  at  Sea  in  a  dead  calm  ;  Lifeboat  going 
to  a  Wreck;  Dutch  Fishing  Vessels  ;  Calais  Harbour;  Wreck 
at  the  Mumbles;  French  Lugger;  A  Barque  in  a  Gale.  The 
Flower  groups  contain  daisies,  poppies,  dahlias,  roses,  sweet  peas, 
cherries,  clematis,  geranium,  pansy,  and  a  bird’s  nest.  All  these 
exhibit  the  great  advance  of  chromolithography  in  recent  years ; 
they  are  excellent  facsimiles  of  good  water-colours. 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual  and  Boy’s  Own  Annual.  ( Eeligious 
Tract  Society.) — These  journals  have  the  everlasting  credit  of 
showing  how  to  replace  the  penny  dreadfuls,  that  formerly  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  periedic  literature  for  boys  and  girls,  by  whole- 
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some  reading,  equally  special  and  attractive.  The  suitability  of 
these  volumes  for  the  imperious  young  people  who  must  be 
catered  for  after  their  owu  tastes,  is  manifest  at  a  first  glance. 
In  the  girls’  journal  there  are  several  serial  stories — “  Our 
Bessie,”  by  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey;  “A  Young  Oxford 
Maid,”  by  Miss  Sarah  Tytler,  a  tale  of  Oxford  during  the  War 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and  “  The  Hill  of  Angels,”  by  Miss  Lily 
Watson.  Of  practically  useful  items  we  have  a  great  variety  ; 
excellent  papers  on  cooking  appear  every  month  under  the  title 
of  “  Our  Chef.”  These  are  duo  to  the  authorship  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Peacock.  Next  in  utility  is  the  series  on  “  Dress  in  Season  and 
in  Reason,”  by  “  A  Lady  Dressmaker.”  “  How  Working  Girls 
Live  in  London”  is  one  of  a  short  set  of  papers  which  will  do 
good  service  by  arousing  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  workers 
who  are  about  us.  The  Boy's  Own  Annual  of  course,  abounds 
with  tales  of  adventure.  M.  Jules  Yerne  relates  the  story  of 
“  Adrift  in  the  Pacific,”  noticed  elsewhere ;  “  Conqueror  Com¬ 
pass,”  by  Mr.  Franklin  Fox,  already  favourably  known  as  the 
writer  of  sea  stories ;  “  A  Marvellous  Conquest,”  by  A.  Laurie  ; 
“  Sir  Ludar,”  by  Talbot  Baines  Reed.  There  are  also  numbers 
of  shorter  but  equally  interesting  tales  by  well-known  authors, 
among  which  is  “  Oycnotragoedia,”  a  very  humorous  swan  tragedy, 
by  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan.  There  are  some  splendid  articles  on 
skating,  and  photographs  of  the  leading  skaters  of  various 
countries;  also  articles  on  “Telegrams  and  Telegraphy,”  “Chess,” 
&c.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  The  Boy's  Own  which  may  uot 
be  read  with  profit  by  girls,  so  that  girls  have  two  annuals,  Boy's 
and  Girl's  Own. 
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High  School  Lectures.  By  M.  E.  G.  Hcwctt.  ( Swan  Sonnenschein  $  Co.) 
— Miss  Hewett  is  the  Headmistress  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Napier, 
New  Zealand ;  and  the  lectures  in  question  are  those  delivered  by  her  at 
this  school.  They  deal  with  the  following-  topics : — The  Ideal  in  Life 
and  Character,  Health,  Food,  Dress,  Books,  Money,  Thrift,  Education, 
Manners,  Social  Intercourse  and  Women’s  Duties,  Politics  and  Women’s 
Rights.  They  are  written  with  great  clearness,  earnestness,  and  good 
sense,  and  show  that  Miss  Hewett  has  not  only  been  diligent  to  collect 
the  right  kind  of  information,  hut  has  also  very  carefully  thought  it  over 
in  its  hearing  on  the  present  and  future  lives  of  her  pupils.  We  have 
read  her  hook  with  considerable  pleasure,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to 
both  men  and  women  teachers.  The  title  of  the  last  lecture  (“Politics 
and  Women’s  Rights”)  need  not  frighten  any  one.  “Politics”  are 
taken  as  including  all  that  affects  public  and  social  welfare ;  while  the 
“  rights  ”  of  women  relate  mainly  to  their  being  allowed  to  share  in  work 
tending  to  this  welfare,  with  the  consequent  duty  of  making  themselves 
fit  to  do  so.  The  book  contains  150  crown  octavo  pages,  and  costs  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  with  suggestions  for  a  Reform  in  the  Teaching 
of  that  Language.  By  E.  A.  S.  Hawes,  M.A.  [Nutt.) — This  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  some  80  octavo  pages,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  present 
very  faulty  pronunciation  in  England  of  classical  Greek,  and  an  expo¬ 
sition  of,  and  a  plea  for,  the  pronunciation  used  by  the  modern  Greeks 
themselves.  Miss  Dawes  shows  that  she  has  studied  her  subject  with 
care,  and  makes  her  points  with  great  clearness  and  force.  It  seems  to 
us  that  she  would  have  strengthened  her  argument  for  reform,  if  she  had 
dwelt  less  on  the  value  to  possible  travellers  in  Greece  of  being  able  to 
speak  the  language  so  as  to  be  understood  by  natives,  and  more  on  the 
fact  that  the  oral  method  is  the  right  one  for  teaching  a  language ;  for 
the  vast  majority  of  us  learn  Greek  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read 
the  great  classical  works  written  in  that  language,  and  not  for  purposes 
of  conversation  or  correspondence.  When  she  proposes  that  an  educated 
Greek  should  be  attached  to  each  of  our  public  schools,  we  part  company 
with  her  altogether.  As  far  as  the  question  of  right  pronunciation  alone 
is  concerned,  we  think  she  fully  proves  her  point,  and  shows,  moreover, 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject  while  so  doing. 

The  British  Empire.  Part  I.,  The  Home  Countries.  By  W.  G.  Baker, 
M.A.  ( Blackie  $  Son.) — “The-Home  Countries”  is  the  subject  of  No.  2  of 
the  Geographical  Manuals  of  this  publisher.  The  pupil  is  expected  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  land  and  water,  as 
illustrated  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  series,  “  Realistic  Elementary 
Geography,”  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  similar  to  those  now 
before  us.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  several  good  maps. 

Barter's  Manual  Training,  Group  A.  ( Cassell  §  Co.) — Mr.  Barter  has,  in 
this  series  of  eight  diagrams,  given  us  an  admirable  introduction  to 
elementary  carpentry.  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  diagrams  ; 
each  gives  the  elevation,  plan,  end  elevation,  section,  and  the  isometric 
projection  of  the  subject  dealt  with,  and  there  is  in  each  a  list  of  the 
requisite  tools.  The  plates  are  clear  and  lucid ;  visible  cuttings  are 
plainly  shown  by  black  lines,  ina'isible  by  black  dotted  lines,  while  red 
lines  join  parts  which  are  to  be  fitted  together.  They  are  highly  polished 
on  stout  canvas,  with  roller.  The  subjects  of  the  diagrams  are — • 
Lapped  Halving,  Dovetail  Halving,  Bridle  Joint,  Double  Mortice  and 
Tenon,  Single  Launched  Tenon,  Common  and  Lap  Dovetail,  Housing, 


Grooved  and  Tongued.  Amateur  carpentry  among  our  boys  generally 
resolves  itself  into  two  classes:  whittling,  or  the  putting  together  of 
pieces  of  wood  previously  prepared.  But  the  boy  who  follows  out  Mr. 
Barter’s  course  will  not  only  have  an  excellent  idea  of  carpentry,  but 
will  also  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  in  manual  exactness, 
and  this  in  itself  is  educationally  a  great  advantage. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life.  '  By  John  A.  Bower,  F.C.S.  ( Cassell  <J-  Co.) — 
This  small  volume  has  been  written  for  the  Young  People’s  Section  of  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  forms  one  of  the  science  books  in 
the  first  year’s  course.  Young  people  who  do  not  pretend  to  take  up 
scientific  reading  as  a  regular  study  may  possibly  find  the  book  serviceable. 
The  chapters  treat  of  matter,  motion,  weight,  the  air,  the  burning  of  a 
candle,  water — of  the  most  common  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  Southern  Skies.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  (IF.  H. 
Allen  t$-  Co.) — In  twelve  maps  we  have  a  guide  to  the  constellations  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  showing  the  position  of  the  principal  star- 
groups  night  after  night  throughout  the  year.  There  is  an  introduction 
and  a  separate  explanation  to  each  map. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  ( Blackie  §  Son.) — This  little  book  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  junior  classes.  It  follows  closely  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Education  Code  for  the  “specific  subject”  Mechanics.  The  matter  is 
placed  before  the  student  in  a  very  concise  and  clear  manner. 

Elementary  Physics.  By  Mark  R.  Wright.  ( Longmans ,  Green,  Co.)- — 
Mr.  Wright’s  book  forms  one  of  Longmans’  Elementary  Science  Manuals, 
and  will  serve  as  a  suitable  text-book  for  any  class  beginning  the  study 
of  Physics.  The  leading  facts  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  student 
by  easy  experiments.  It  contains  chapters  on  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Mag¬ 
netism,  Frictional  Electricity,  and  Yoltaic  Electricity,  with  examination 
questions,  and  a  useful  Appendix  containing  instruction  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  apparatus. 

A  Primer  of  Sculpture.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullens.  ( Cassell  <f-  Co.) — This  is 
a  short  treatise  on  the  rudiments  of  sculptiu-e,  and  will  serve  as  a  practical 
guide  to  beginners.  It  contains  many  beautiful  illustrations  taken  from 
well-known  subjects. 

The  Komick  Orackle,  or  Book  of  “  Fake."  By  the  Bogus  Bohemian. 
(John  Hcywood.) — Many  hours  of  fun  are  guaranteed  to  those  who  adopt 
the  “  fake.” 

Niels  Klim’s  Wallfahrt  in  die  Unterwclt.  By  Ludwig  Holherg .  Edited 
by  H.  Babbitt.  (H.  C.  Heath  $  Co.) — The  book,  a  satirical  work,  which 
was  suggested  by  Swift’s  “Gulliver,”  was  published  at  Leipzig,  and 
written  in  Latin.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  author’s  journeys  on  another 
planet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  trees.  By  comparing  the  laws, 
customs,  and  habits  of  the  different  countries  of  that  planet  with  those 
obtaining  in  European  countries,  the  author  teaches  his  fellow-men  many 
useful  lessons.  It  contains. a  tremendous  llagellation  of  various  abuses  in 
Church  and  State,  and  aroused  in  its  time  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
Omitting  altogether  those  things  that  are  now  obsolete  and  too  didactic, 
the  editor,  in  making  a  judicious  selection  from  the  German  version, 
presents  a  useful  and  entertaining  text-book  for  rapid  reading  in  the 
second  year’s  German  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  one  which  will 
cause  the  students  to  read  it  for  the  sake  of  the  story  rather  than  a  satask. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  Book  LIT.  (Bell  cf-  Sons.) — This  is  another 
instalment  of  what  is  called  the  Lower  Form  Series,  consisting,  like  its 
predecessors,  of  a  reprint  of  Mr.  George  Long’s  notes,  with  a  vocabulary 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  R.  Shilleto.  This  latter,  which  alone  requires  notice  now, 
has  evidently  been  compiled  with  real  care,  and,  what  is  by  no  means  the 
rule  in  vocabularies,  with  exact  reference  to  the  text  it  accompanies. 
The  book  is  cheap  and  well  got  up. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Commercial  Geography .  By  John  J.  Card- 
well.  ( John  Hcywood.) — The  chapters  of  this  book  are  arranged  as 
lectures,  introductory  to  the  study  of  commercial  geography.  They 
treat  mainly  of  map  drawing  and  projection  from  memory,  and  the  work 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  commercial  geography.  The 
author  has  brought  out  his  principles  clearly  and  with  great  accuracy, 
and  deserves  special  praise  for  his  excellent  practising  maps  of  countries 
situated  between  certain  parallels  and  meridians. 

Shakespeare'  Twelfth  Night.  By  K.  Hcighton.  (Macmillan  Co.) — In 
no  way  inferior  to  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  is  this  addition  to 
Macmillan’s  English  Classics.  The  introduction  is  short,  but  in  it  all 
matters  of  interest  are  dealt  with,  while  matters  of  controversy  are 
omitted.  The  quality  and  style  of  the  notes  wc  have  already  discussed  in 
noticing  previous  volumes  of  the  series.  They  contain  many  interesting- 
particulars  which  tend  to  lighten  the  study  of  our  greatest  poet,  and 
ensure  the  attention  of  the  student. 

Laugh  and  Learn.  By  Jcnnctt  Humphreys.  (Blackie  §•  Son.)  — Is 
undoubtedly  the  easiest  book  of  nursery  lessons  and  nursery  games. 
Beginning  with  the  alphabet,  the  authoress  gradually  and  systematically 
leads  the  young  child  through  the  intricacies  of  reading,  writing, 
counting,  and  drawing ;  and  then,  apparently  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  time  for  play,  treats  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  with  fun, 
charades,  puzzles,  indoor  diversions,  play  songs  with  music,  and  nursery 
drill  with  music.  Every  mother  of  children  should  have  “  Laugh  and 
Learn,”  and  go  through  with  them  the  excellent  course  it  contains. 

Pieces  arranged  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte. — Modern  Gems,  by  Carl  Volti ; 
Chant  Path  clique,  by  L.  Balfour  Mallett ;  Early  Blossoms,  by  Carl  Volti ; 
Cavatina,  by  Seymour  Smith  ;  Gavotte  in  F,  by  L.  Balfour  Mallett .  (Beal 
§  Co.) — The  “Modern  Gems”  are  in  two  scries.  No.  10  of  the  first  series  is 
entitled  “Ring  o’  Bells.  ’  The  accompaniments  are  very  simple,  but  very 
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effective.  The  “  Chant  Pathetique”  is  in  D,  the  Cavatina  in  A,  and  the 
Gavotte  in  F.  All  are  figured  in  the  violin  part. 

Pieces  for  Pianoforte. — Rustic  Sketches  :  a  Series  of  Easy  Pieces,  by  Carl 
Hemann — (6)  Oak  Leaves,  (1)  Tripping  o'er  the  Meadows,  (12)  Moonlight 
Music.  Sans  Pareil ;  Londrcs,  Pause  Anglaise ;  Constantinople,  March 
Turque  ;  La  Vestale  False;  by  Leonard  Gautier.  Two  Sonatinas,  by  Adolf 
Roloff;  An  Secours,  March,  Willem  Vandervell ;  False  de  Concert,  by 
Graham  P.  Moore;  Babina,  by  Arthur  Thompson  McEvoy.  {Beal  §  Co.) 
— The  “Fustic  Sketches”  are  easy  pieces,  written  to  follow  Hcmann’s 
Tutor.  No.  1  is  a  Yalse  in  the  open  key.  No.  6  a  Polka.  No.  12  a 
Melody  in  G  and  D.  All  are  figured.  All  the  others  are  pieces  having 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  the  prettiest  being  the  March  by  Vandervell, 
“  Babina,  a  Morceau  a  la  Styrienno,”  and  the  Valse,  “  La  Vestale.” 

Songs. — The  Old  Pensioners  { Key  B  flat,  range  C  to  E)  ;  Sweet  Blissful 
Pays  {Key  A  flat,  compass  C  to  F)  ;  Only  an  Answer  {Key  Eflat,  compass  E 
to  F) ;  The  Messmate's  Story  {Key  G,  compass  B  to  E),  by  Arthur  Thompson 
McEvoy.  The  Children  {Key  C,  compass  C  to  F),  by  L.  Barone.  My  Soul 
to  Heaven,  my  Heart  to  thee  {in  F,  compass  C  to  F),  by  Piccolo-mini.  The 
Silver  Falls,  {in  F,  compass  C  to  F),  by  1[.  Elliot  Lath.  Marjorie  Eondolettc, 
Marigold  Galopade,  Primrose  Falsetto,  Rosebud,  Mazurka  de  Salon,  by  Enos 
Andrew.  {II.  Klein  §  Co.) — There  is  a  want  of  pieces  of  merit,  such  as 
these,  for  beginners.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  they  are,  and  con¬ 
sidering  this  fact  they  could  hardly  be  more  melodious.  The  Eondolette 
and  the  Yalse  “Primrose”  are  especially  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
strikingly  interesting. 

Pcmosthenis  de  Corona.  By  B.  Brake.  {Macmillan.) — This  is  very 
much  more  than  a  rcissin  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  edition.  Not 
only  have  both  text  and  notes  been  revised,  but  the  latter  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  at  least  a  third  of  now  matter  ;  while  a  new 
introduction  of  considerable  length  has  been  prefixed.  How  well  all  this 
has  been  done  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  can  penetrate  the  thin 
disguise  of  the  initials  E.  S.  8.,  under  which  the  reviser  has  been 
content  to  veil  his  identity.  It  is  altogether  a  most  useful  piece  of 
work,  and  considerably  more  valuable  than  an  entirely  new  edition  would 
have  been. 

Selections  from  Valerius  Maximus.  By  JF.  R.  Luge.  {Rivingtons.)  — 
New  ground  is  broken  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  this  reading-book.  We 
think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  chiclly  for  viva  voce  practice.  The  matter 
and  style  of  the  author  are  hardly  worth  elaborate  preparation,  while 
boys  of  the  age  for  which  the  matter  is  most  suitable  will  find  the  style 
difficult  without  oral  help.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to 
correct  the  most  glaring  of  the  many  blunders  into  which  Valerius  falls, 
as  when  he  makes  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Ancus  Marcius. 


GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Cousin.  Geoffrey  and  I.  By  Caroline  Austin.  {Blackic  §■  Sons.) — This  is 
a  pleasantly  written  story  for  girls  ('283  pages,  cost  3s.  (id.).  It  tells  of 
the  only  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  who  finds  herself  left  dependent 
on  an  unkind  kinsman,  the  wrongful  inheritor  of  the  property.  Life  is 
kept  from  becoming  entirely  unbearable  for  her  by  her  young  cousin  Geoff  rey, 
who  after  a  while  meets  with  a  serious  accident,  for  which  she  is  held 
responsible.  She  is  then  sent  to  other  relatives  still  more  unkind,  and  at 
last  in  despair  runs  away,  and  endeavours  to  support  herself  by  joining  a 
circus.  The  circus  is  burnt;  the  cousins  meeting;  the  problem  of  themissing 
will  is  solved,  and  all  ends  happily.  Simply  and  pleasantly  as  the  story 
is  written,  and  good  as  is  the  underlying  moral  of  independence  and 
forgiveness,  it  seems  to  us,  nevertheless,  somewhat  commonplace ;  and 
this  defect  is  only  made  the  more  prominent  by  the  introduction  of  one 
or  two  melodramatic  incidents.  There  are,  however,  several  pretty  bits 
in  the  story,  and  it  is  thoroughly  wholesome. 

The  Story  of  a  Queen,  by  Mary  C.  Rowscll  {Blackie  $  Sou),  is  the 
history  of  the  good  and  beautiful  Mario  of  Brabant,  the  second  wife  of 
Philippo  III.,  King  of  France.  Her  story  is  well  and  faithfully  told  by 
Miss  Fowsell,  and  its  keynote  seems  given  in  the  first  scene,  when  the 
little  Princess  marvels  whether,  being  innocent,  she  could  ever  bear  to  be 
“scorned,  despised,  and  called  traitor.”  We  read  how  the  King’s 
affection  for  Marie  roused  the  malignant  jealousy  of  the  King’s 
“gossip,”  Pierre  do  la  Brosse,  once  barber-surgeon  to  Louis  IX.,  and 
how  the  Queen  was  accused  by  him  of  having  poisoned  her  little  step-son, 
whom  she  had  loved  with  true  mother’s  tenderness  ;  how  she  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  suffered  long  months  of  misery  before  her 
innocence  was  established—”  suffered,”  but  was  “strong  ”  ;  and  how  in 
the  end  right  triumphed,  and  Mario  was  restored  to  love  and  happiness. 
The  book  is  charmingly  written  ;  without  any  affectation  of  thirteenth 
century  speech,  it  yet  never  jars  upon  the  reader  as  unsuitably  modern. 

The  Story  of  White  Lilac,  by  Amy  Walton  {Blackic  §  Sou),  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  prettily  told,  except  that  we  have  a  little  too  much  of 
the  conversation  of  those  who  simply  speak  bad  grammar,  without  there 
being  anything  striking  in  their  dialect ;  while,  from  a  want  of  inverted 
commas,  this  defective  grammar  seems  sometimes  to  creep  into  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself.  The  character  of  the  little  heroine  has  something  of  the  sweet 
freshness  of  her  namesake  flower,  and  we  like  the  book  all  the  better  that 
Lilac  wins  no  great  reward ;  we  leave  her  pursuing  the  *  ‘  common  round  ’  ’ 
of  her  daily  duties  in  loving  unselfishness ;  satisfied,  because  feeling 
that  she  would  be  missed  if  she  went  away  from  her  uncle’s  farm,  where, 
almost  unconsciously,  she  has  acted  the  part  of  the  good  “brownie”  ; 
and  because  all  were  glad  that  she  was  “  going  to  bide  !  ” 


New  Editions. 

A  Glossary  of  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Biological  Terms.  By 
the  late  Thomas  Bunman.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Wyatt  Wingrave,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.  {Griffith,  Far  ran,  Okeden,  d[-  Welsh.) — Mr.  Wingrave  has  added 
some  terms  under  the  headings  of  physiology  and  morphology.  The 
general  idea  or  arrangement  of  the  work  is  unaltered. 

Watton's  Historical  Charts.  {Whittaker  Co.) — The  charts,  which 

have  reached  the  seventh  edition,  are  arranged  for  aiding  the  memory. 

German  Conversation-Grammar.  By  Emil  Otto,  Ph.P.  Revised  by 
Franz  Lange,  Ph.P.  (Pavid  Mutt.) — This,  the  twenty-fifth  edition,  has 
been  revised  and  partly  re-written  by  Professor  Lange.  The  addition  of 
a  vocabulary  to  the  English-German  exercises  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 

The  Solution  of  Bifficultics  in  Arithmetic.  {Moffatt  §  Paige.) — The  fact 
that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  has  been  called  for  within  three 
months  of  its  publication  is  sufficcnt  testimony  to  the  success  it  has 
achieved. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  {Moffatt  Paige.) — In  the  new  edition  of  this 
small  and  elementary  work  marks  of  revision  are  evident. 

Handy  Assurance  Manual  (1889-1890).  By  William  Bourne,  F.S.S. 
( Philip  #  Son.) — This  new  edition  of  the  Manual  has  been  revised  to 
date,  and  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  reliable  information,  and  will  certainly  supply  a  great  want. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  {Moffatt  Paige.) — This  work  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  partly  re-written.  Although  of  small  dimensions,  it 
abounds  in  useful  information. 

Ground,  Light,  and  Heat.  By  Alfonzo  Gardiner.  {John  Heywood.)  — 
The  sixteenth  edition  of  this  science  manual  is  now  published.  Many 
additions  have  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in 
1871,  but  the  author  still  gives  us  a  “note-book,”  with  hare  skeletons 
for  lecturers,  teachers,  or  students  to  clothe  for  themselves. 

First  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose.  By  E.  P.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  and  First 
Steps  in  Latin.  By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.  ( Rivingtons .) — A  new  edition  of 
each  of  these  books  is  announced.  For  a  beginner  the  latter  is  especially 
adapted,  the  former  taking  the  pupil  much  more  deeply  into  the  subject. 

A  Primer  of  Greek  Accidence.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.P.,  and 
E.  P.  Mansfield,  M.A.  {Rivingtons.) — Another  edition  of  this  excellent 
and  justly  popular  primer  is  before  us.  We  do  not  notice  that  any 
material  alterations  have  been  made  in  its  contents. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science.  By  R.  P.  Williams,  A. M.  Revised 
by  B.  1\  Lascclles,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  {Ginn  $  Co.) — Mr.  Lascolles  has  adhered 
closely  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Introduction  to 
Chemistry.  The  alterations  and  emendations  that  he  has  made  have 
suggested  themselves  to  him  during  a  year’s  class  work  with  the  American 
edition  at  Harrow. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Object  Lessons.  By  A.  Park,  F.R.G.S.  {John 
Heywood.) — A  series  of  model  lessons,  suitable  for  the  infant  school,  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  this,  the  sixth  edition,  and  numerous  structui-al 
alterations  have  been  made  upon  many  of  the  lessons.  The  entire  work, 
in  fact,  has  been  rearranged.  There  is  now  a  systematic  sequence  of 
gradation  from  standard  to  standard  in  the  order  of  the  lessons. 

The  Scholar's  Geography ,  Part  II.  By  J.  S.  Horn.  {John  Heywood.)— 
This  is  the  twentieth  edition  of  a  book  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
elementary  schools. 

First  Examinations  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  {John  Haywood.) — In  this, 
the  third  edition,  a  few  corrections  have  been  made  and  a  modification  of 
the  rules  for  multiplying  by  25,  125,  and  250  added.  There  is  also  an 
Appendix  of  additional  examples. 

A  Selection  of  English  Synonyms.  By  E.  Jane  Whalcly.  {Longmans, 
Green  Co.) — The  ninth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  carefully  revised, 
and  all  the  part  which  treats  of  derivation  has  been  brought  into  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  most  recent  discoveries.  It  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  the 
subject. 

Young  Pupil's  Historical  Remembrancer.  Fifth  Edition.  {John  Heywood.) 
— A  packet  of  twelve  cards  containing  a  chronological  list  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  England,  with  the  principal  events  in  each  reign  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent.  By  Conrad  E.  Baker.  {Crosby 
Lockwood  $  Son.) — Mr.  Baker’s  work,  of  which  a  second  revised  edition 
is  now  published,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  corresponding  in  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  X ew 
Editions,  published  during  the  month,  ending  December  31sf,  1889. 

Abercrombv’s  (Hon.  J.)  A  Trip  through  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  8vo,  11s.  cl. 
iEschylus,  The  House  of  Atrius,  translated  into  English  Verso  by  E.  U.  A. 
Morsliead,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Alexander  the  Great,  History  of,  edited  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  8vo,  25s.  cl. 
American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  edited  by  G.  C.  Eggleston,  2  vols.,  7s.  cl. 
Aristophanes,  The  Birds,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  W.  Merry,  12mo, 
3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Aristotle  (Ethics  of)  :  Nich.  Eth.,  Bks.  1-1,  and  Bk.  10,  ch.  G  to  end,  edited  by 
S.  H.  Jeves,  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Arnold  (Thos.)  D.D.,  Life  and  Correspondence  of,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  cl.  (Minerva  Library.) 

Atlas  do  Ports  Strangers,  Parti,  7fr. 

Barth  (J.)  ;  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den  Semitischen  Sprachen,  Part  1,  10m. 
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Bellaigue  (C.)  :  L’Annee  Musicale,  5fr. 

Birdwood’s  (A.  R.)  An  Arabic  Reading  Book,  12mo,  5s.  leather. 

Browning’s  (E.  B.)  Poetical  Works.  Yol.  2,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Bryce’s  (James)  The  American  Commonwealth,  2  vols.  ‘25s. 

Buchheim  (E.  S.)  German  Poetry  for  Beginners.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
8vo,  cl.  2s. 

Century  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Part  2,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Charles’s  (J.  F.)  Modern  Thought  and  Modern  Thinkers,  2s.  6d. 

Colonies  de  l’Ocean  Pacifique,  3fr.  50. 

Conder’s  (C.  R  )  Palestine,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl.  (The  World’s  Great  Explorers 
and  Explorations.) 

Cradock’s  (Lieut.-Col.)  Sporting  Notes  in  the  Far  East,  Gs.  cl. 

De  Tunzelmann's  (G.  W.)  Electricity  in  Modern  Life,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Donovan’s  (J.)  Music  and  Action,  Elective  Affinity  between  Rhythm  and  Pitch, 
cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Duncan’s  (E.)  Marine  Painting,  4to,  5s.  cl. 

Euripides,  The  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  E.  S- 
Headlam,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (Pitt  Press.) 

Eve  (II.  W.)  and  Zimmern’s  (A.)  Exercises  to  accompany  the  School  German 
Grammar,  cr.  8vo,  *2s.  cl. 

Ewen’s  (Rev.  J.)  India,  Sketches  and  Stories  of  Native  Life,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Fischer  (L.)  :  Die  Philosophic  als  liestimmungslehre,  3m.  60. 

Frey  (Col.):  Cote  Occidental  d’Afrique,  lOfr. 

Gibb’s  (E.  J.)  England  and  South  Africa,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Traveller,  and  Thomson’s  Seasons 
with  original  Steel  Engravings  from  Designs  of  R.  Westall,  12mo,  8s. 
each.  seal. 

Grimm  (H.) :  Fiinfzehn  Essays,  Fourth  Series,  6m. 

Guettier  (A.) :  Le  Fondeur  en  Metaux,  P2fr. 

Hallidav’s  (G.)  Mechanical  Graphics,  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Harker’s  (A.)  The  Bala  Volcanic  Series  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Associated 
Rocks,  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay,  1888,  7s.  6d. 

Harper’s  (II.  A.)  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,  16s.  cl. 

Hartmann  (J.  J.)  :  Analecta  Xenophontea  Nova,  10m. 

Julleville  (P.  de) :  Le  The'atre  en  France,  3fr.  50. 

King  (J.  E.)  and  Cookson’s  (C.)  Introduction  to  the  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  6d.  cl. 

Kingsley’s  (C.)  Historical  Lectures  and  Essays,  Uniform  Edition,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  cL 

Le  Clerc  (G.)  :  Le  Bestiaire,  hrsg.  v.  R.  Reinsch,  10m. 

Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Miss  J.,  1834-51,  edited  by  C.  T.  Herrick, 
cr.  8vo,  6s.  bds. 

Longfellow’s  (H.  W.)  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets,  18mo,  4s.  6d.  cl.  (Golden 
Treasury  Series.) 

Luthardt’s  (Dr.  C.  E.)  History  of  Christian  Ethics,  Vol.  1,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Meyer-Llibke  (W.) :  Giammatik  der  Romanisclxen  Sprachen,  Vol.  1,  16m. 

Middlemore’s  (S.  G.  C.)  The  Great  Age  of  Italian  Painting,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Muntz  (E.)  :  Les  Archives  des  Arts,  Series  1,  12fr. 

New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  ed.  by  J.  A.  II.  Murray, 
Part  5,  12s.  6d.  paper. 

Nisbet’s  (E.)  Flower  Painting  for  Beginners,  4to,  4s.  cl. 

Philips’  Presentation  Atlas  for  Young  People,  edited  by  J.  F.  Williams,  roval 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Picton’s  (H.  W.)  The  Story  of  Chemistry,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Riancey  (H.  de)  :  Iiistoire  du  Monde,  Vol.  12,  6fr. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial;  Rivers  of  the  East 
Coast,  royal  4to,  42s.  cl. 

Rochard  (J.):  L’Education  de  nos  Fils.3fr.  50. 

Rubinstein  (A.)  :  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  A.  McArthur,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Schmidt’s  (C.  von)  Heinrich  von  Eichenfels,  with  Notes,  4ic.,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht, 
12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  edited  by  H.  Irving,  Vol.  7,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Siebs  (T.)  :  Zur  Geschichte  der  Emrlisch-Friesischen  Sprache,  Part  1,  10m. 

Tennyson’s  (Lord)  Demeter,  and  other  Poems,  12mo,  6s.  cl. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTIC  METHOD  IN  THE 

SCHOOL* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

Lecture  YI. 

Method  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages — Latin  as  Tyte. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  the  best  culture  which  a  man 
receives  through  language  is  to  be  obtained  only  through  his 
mother-tongue.  While  he  seems  to  be  deriving  culture  from  a 
foreign  language,  it  is  in  fact  from  the  comparisons,  similarities, 
contrasts  of  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  in  that  language 
with  those  with  which  he  is  already  familiar,  that  he  receives 
intellectual  and  moral  benefit  and  a  finer  aesthetic  perception. 
The  foreign  tongue  will  be  of  substantial  advantage  in  his  educa- 


*  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  during  the  month  of  May,  1889. 


tion  only  in  so  far  as  he,  more  or  less  consciously,  transmutes  its 
forms,  its  thought,  its  images,  its  delicacies  into  the  familiar 
vernacular  which  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  vesture  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  inner  life.  Language  is  a  necessity  for  the 
growth  of  mind.  Growth  depends  on  finding  fit  utterance  for 
those  complex  mental  states  which  succeed  each  other  in  the 
history  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  and  are  ever  deepen¬ 
ing  and  widening  their  range.  If  the  form  or  mould  into 
which  each  man’s  mental  life  runs,  and  by  means  of  w'bich  he 
feels  and  thinks  as  a  self-conscious  being,  be  (as  I  have  main¬ 
tained  it  is)  his  own  vernacular,  then  Latin,  Greek,  or  French 
or  German,  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  this,  but  only  contribute 
to  its  richness,  explicitness,  fulness,  and  fitness. 

Now,  fortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  any  foreign  tongue 
whatsoever  without  the  constant  discrimination  of  difference  and 
recognition  of  likeness  as  between  that  tongue  and  the  verna¬ 
cular,  thus  forcing  the  latter  into  clear  consciousness.  The  result 
is  that  native  words,  phrases,  syntactical  forms,  metaphorical 
expressions  are  no  longer  known  and  used  by  the  student  in  a 
merely  rote  or  imitative  way,  but  with  due  regard  to  their 
true  significance.  And  although  to  be  conscious  of  language  is 
not  to  be  conscious  of  thinking  as  such,  it  is  the  next  thing  to  it : 
and  thus  a  great  step  is  made  towards  a  thinking  life  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  opposed  to  a  rote  and  imitative  life.  Consciousness 
becomes  self-consciousness.  In  brief,  it  is  just  because  the  con¬ 
scious  exercise  of  thought  on  the  necessary  vehicle  of  thought 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  exercising  of  thought  on  thought 
itself  that  it  is  so  highly  educative,  both  as  a  training  and  as  a 
disci  pline. 

I  select  Latin  as  type  of  foreign  tongues  for  many  reasons 
unnecessary  to  detail  here.  Our  first  question  must  always  be, 
“  Why  do  we  teach  this  or  that  ?  ” 

(ct)  Seasons  for  Teaching  Latin. 

Other  reasons  than  those  which  influenced  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  must  be  sought  for.  And  there 
must  be  valid  reasons  of  another  kind  which  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  side  of  natural  conservatism  :  for  mere  con¬ 
servatism  itself  could  scarcely  have  done  all  that  some  attribute 
to  it.  Other  reasons,  and,  as  I  think,  sufficient  reasons,  there  are. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  foreign 
language  should  be  approached  from  the  imitative  or  gram¬ 
matical  side.  I  must  content  myself  with  giving,  dogmatically, 
my  own  conclusion,  reached  in  the  light  of  the  objects  we  have 
in  view  in  teaching  a  foreign  tongue.  That  conclusion  is,  that 
every  foreign  tongue  should  be  approached  from  the  grammatical, 
or  formal,  side.  The  question  remains,  Hoiv  is  the  grammar  of 
the  foreign  tongue  to  be  taught?.  The  general  answer  must  be, 
Just  as  English  grammar  is  taught.  The  method  which  I  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  can 
be  applied  by  any  one,  without  extraneous  help,  to  Latin  or 
French  or  German,  if  he  will  only  think  it  out.  There  are  certain 
differences,  it  is  true,  but  these  generally  arise  out  of  the  reasons 
for  teaching  this  or  that  foreign  tongue.  Accordingly,  I  ask  you 
to  go  with  me  into  the  reasons  for  teaching  Latin  in  these  modern 
times.  I  would  only  further  premise  that,  as  we  have  to  approach 
a  foreign  tongue  formally  or  grammatically,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  formal  in  our  instruction.  These 
advance  pari  passu. 

We  teach  Latin — 

(1)  Because  as  a  formal  and  grammatical  study  it  has  peculiar 
advantages,  and,  more  effectually  than  any  other  language  (except 
Greek),*  gives  discipline  to  the  intelligence,  and  the  result  of 
discipline,  viz.,  intellectual  power. 

(2)  The  study  of  Latin  gives  (to  an  Englishman  at  least),  more 
than  any  other  language  can  do,  a  training  in  words — the  relative 
values  and  the  functions  of  words,  and,  consequently,  training  in 
the  thought-tilings  they  denote.  The  shades  of  meaning  in 
vocables  are  brought  into  high  relief. 

(3)  The  analysis  and  subsequent  synthesis  whereby  we  truly 
comprehend  an  English  sentence,  and  which  is  a  direct  training 
of  the  processes  of  mind  in  knowing  (in  the  scientific  or  any  other 
field),  are  most  effective  as  training  when  it  is  a  foreign  tongue 
that  we  are  teaching ;  and,  above  all,  when  that  foreign  tongue 
is  Latin.  This  because,  in  order  to  give  the  Englisti  transla¬ 
tion,  a  pupil  is  forced,  whether  he  will  or  not,  deliberately  and 
of  set  purpose  to  consider  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  of  a 
complete  sentence ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  exactness  and 

*  For  boys,  Greek  is  inferior  to  Latin,  in  my  opinion,  especially  for 
British  boys. 
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precision  with  which  these  logical  relations  are  brought  into 
prominence  in  a  highly  synthetic  language. 

(4)  The  working  out  of  a  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue  is  a 
training  of  the  imagination,  which  has  to  bring  itself  into  play 
in  order  to  unite  into  a  whole,  in  their  true  signification,  the 
parts  of  a  sentence.  Latin  in  a  special  sense  gives  this  training 
The  imagination,  moreover,  is  checked  and  kept  within  the  whole¬ 
some  bounds  of  truthfulness  by  comparing  the  result  achieved 
with  the  original. 

(o)  Latin  is,  to  a  very  large  extent  (to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
at  least),  our  own  tongue.  In  studying  Latin,  therefore,  we  are 
studying  our  own  tongue  in  its  sources,  and  getting  all  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  nutrition  of  mind  which  flows  from  the  siudy  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  words.  Latin  enables  us  to  revivify  our 
own  tongue  for  ourselves.  Nay,  we  are  studying  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  much  of  its  syntactical  mould  also,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reading  our  early  prose  writers,  and  even  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

(6)  It  follows  from  the  preceding  reason  that,  in  studying 
Latin,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  modern  conceptions  as  to 
moral  duties,  social  relations,  and  legal  obligations  in  their 
origins,  and  that  we  thus  undergo  a  kind  of  unconscious  philoso¬ 
phical  training  suited  to  the,  as  yet,  immature  mind,  and 
moulding  ir s  conceptions  from  the  foundation.  My  friend,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Education  Commissioner  for  the  United  States, 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  exaggerate  when  he  says: — 

“One  may  say  that  of  a  hundred  boys,  fifty  of  whom  had  studied 
Latin  for  a  period  of  six  months,  whilo  the  other  fifty  had  not  studied 
Latin  at  all,  the  fifty  with  a  smattering  of  Latin  would  possess  some 
slight  impulse  towards  analysing  the  legal  and  political  view  of  human 
life,  and  surpass  the  other  fifty  in  this  direction.  Placed  on  a  distant 
frontier  with  the  task  of  building  a  new  civilization,  the  fifty  with  the 
smattering  of  Latin  would  furnish  law-makers  and  political  rulers, 
legislators,  and  builders  of  the  State.” — 

(7)  In  studying  Latin  we  are  taking  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
Romance  languages,  shortening  the  time  needed  for  acquiring 
these  by  at  least  one-half. 

(8)  The  study  of  Latin  introduces  the  pupil  in  its  later  stages 
to  a  conscious  discernment  of  Art  in  language — the  artistic  or 
beautiful  in  expression.  And  this  to  a  degree  which  no  modern 
tongue  can  do,  because,  first,  of  its  chaste  severity  of  form  ;  and 
secondly,  because  being  so  far  removed  from  our  own  time  we 
can  look  it  at  as  a  fresh  and  alien  object.  Thus,  by  contrast,  our 
implicit  feelings  regarding  literary  form  in  our  own  tongue  are 
brought  into  explicit  consciousness — raised,  in  short,  from  mere 
feeling  into  knowledge. 

(9)  The  study  of  Latin,  as  a  dead  tongue,  especially  in  its  later 
stages,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  study  of  the  life,  art,  and 
literature  of  the  Roman,  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  tone 
of  thought  and  character.  It  has  this  influence  by  connecting  us 
in  a  living  way  with  what  seems,  but  truly  is  not,  a  dead  past, 
and  thereby  expanding  our  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  so 
as  to  embrace  that  past  as  part  of  our  own  life.  It  makes  us 
members  of  a  larger  human  society.  Modern  cotemporary  lan¬ 
guage  and  life  is  too  near  to  our  own  to  have  this  cultivating 
influence  to  the  same  extent,  and  does  not  teach  us  to  see  things 
in  a  true  perspective  ;  they  may  be  said  to  broaden  our  lives, 
buttheydo  not  lengthen  them.  Neither  theHindu  nor  theChinese 
languages  and  life  could  do  this,  because  these  are  not  our  past. 
The  ancient  life,  by  thus  stimulating  the  historical  imagination 
and  carrying  it  out  of  the  present,  tends  to  give  balance  of  mind, 
checks  sciolism  of  opinion  and  crudeness  of  judgment  based  on  a 
narrow  induction  of  things,  which,  as  being  close  at  hand,  are 
apt  to  assume  undue  importance.  The  true  humanity  of  the 
growing  boy  is  thus  deepened  and  strengthened. 

I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  large  culture  which  Latin,  as 
literature  and  as  the  embodiment  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
mind  to  life  and  social  order,  gives  to  the  university  scholar 
who  has  mastered  these.  The  education  of  the  people  is  not 
to  be  regulated  in  the  interest  of  either  literary  or  linguistic  or 
historical  experts.  I  have  to  think  of  boys  and  the  school  only. 
All  else  can  take  care  of  itself. 

It  might  be  said,  and  has  been  said  by  certain  arid  utilitarians, 
that  the  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  would  do  much  that  1 
attribute  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  Rome.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake.  The  true  history  of  a  country  is  the  thought 
and  literature  and  art  of  that  country ;  and  I  know  very  little 
of  any  people  if  I  know  it  merely  in  its  annals  of  events,  even 
if  I  also  exhibit  in  bold  and  effective  relief  its  great  characters 
(which  is  not  always  done).  I  know  a  people  only  by  living 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  humanity  with  humanity,  and 
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this  is  alone  possible  by  contact  with  its  language.  This  is  to 
know  its  true  history,  its  true  significance  as  a  factor  in  the 
world’s  progress,  because  this  alone  is  to  know  its  inner  life. 

The  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin  which  I  have  given  might 
be  very  much  amplified  and  elaborated;  but  I  am  not  here 
defending  against  opponents  the  importance  of  this  special  kind 
of  linguistic  instruction.  My  sole  object  is,  by  bringing  before 
you  the  reasons  why  we  learn  Latin,  to  introduce  you  in  a  rational 
way  to  the  question  how -we  should  teach  and  learn  Latin.  Each 
one  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  above  assigned  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  method,  because  method  is  a  way,  a  road  to  certain 
ends.  Think,  then,  of  these  ends,  and  try  to  inquire  the  road  to 
them  for  yourselves,  and  you  will,  so  far  as  these  ends  at  least 
are  concerned,  have  constructed  for  yourselves  a  method  of 
teaching  Latin. 

(h)  Method  of  Procedure. 

In  teaching  Latin,  we  have  to  keep  the  above  reasons  for 
teaching  it  always  in  mind.  They  yield  rules  and  directions  for 
procedure  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  Latin.  But  we  have  also 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  must  leave  us 
for  the  business  of  life  before  they  have  acquired,  even  fairly  well, 
the  language  or  languages  we  teach  them.  Consequently,  the 
rule  which  is  applicable  to  every  subject  is  specially  applicable 
here — viz.,  that  our  method  he  such  as  to  give  to  every  pupil  the 
full  benefit  of  the  training  and  discipline  which  the  language  gives 
aoicl  which  the  pupil’s  age  admits  of,  at  whatever  point  he  may  cease 
to  study  it.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  claims  which  all  method  per¬ 
manently  makes  on  the  teacher — that  it  secures  this  admirable 
result. 

fl'hose  of  you  who  remember  the  first  lecture  of  this  course 
will  see  that  the  functions  of  Language  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  as  giving  food  and  training,  as  giving  discipline,  and 
as  giving  cultivation  of  the  artistic  perceptions,  are  all  included 
in  the  above  reasons  for  teaching  Latin,  and,  in  due  degree,  any 
other  foreign  tongue. 

Were  there  time  and  space  I  should  here  introduce  all  the 
rules  of  method,  as  I  have  deduced  these  (elsewhere)  from  the 
facts  of  psychology,  and  apply  them  to  the  teaching  of  Latin. 
I  content  myself  with  the  more  important. 

Application  of  Rules. 

1.  Teach  one  thing  on  the  basis  of  another  which  is  already 
known  ;  for  the  mind  advances  to  new  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  already  knows.  Knowledge  is  an  organic  growth,  not  a 
mechanical  one. 

The  old  knowledge  out  of  which  the  new  language  must  grow 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  vernacular. 

As  regards  vocables,  this  is  clear  enough.  Musa  and  dominus 
have  no  meaning  to  anybody  except  in  so  far  as  a  “  song,”  or 
■‘muse,”  or  a  “lord”  are  already  known.  We  must  know  the 
“  thing,”  whatever  it  may  be,  in  our  own  tongue  before  we  seek 
to  know  it  in  another. 

If  the  new  is  to  grow  out  of  the  old,  Latin  grammar,  no  less 
than  Latin  vocables,  ought  to  grow  out  of  English  grammar.  A 
boy  should  be  able  to  parse  fairly  well,  and  to  see  the  simple 
relations  of  clauses  in  English  sentences,  before  hejbegins  Latin. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  the  usual  stock  objections,  from  a  certain 
type  of  classical  teacher,  when  I  say  this — e.g.,  “  There  is  no 
English  grammar,  properly  speaking”;  “Boys  never  learn 
English  grammar  thoroughly  till  they  know  Latin  grammar”; 
“  Boys,  in  fact,  cannot  do  it.”  In  brief,  English  grammar  is 
Latin  grammar:  for  I  suppose  that  is  what  it  all  amounts  to. 

I  deny  this  in  toto.  That  the  boy  who  knows  German  will 
thereby  know  English  grammar  better  than  the  boy  who  does 
not  know  German,  is  true ;  still  more  certain  is  it  that  the  boy 
who  knows  Latin  will  know  English  grammar  better  than  the 
boy  who  does  not  know  Latin.  Everybody  will  admit  this  ;  but  it 
is  an  absurd  inference  that  the  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  German  or  Latin.  All  that  it  means 
at  bottom  is,  to  use  the  •words  of  Goethe  :  “  A  man  who  knows 
only  his  own  language  does  not  know  even  that.” 

Enough  on  this  point.  I  stand  by  the  Rule;  and  maintain 
that  the  new  should  grow  out  of  the  old,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  boy  should  not  be  introduced  to  Latin  at  all  until  he  has 
a  firm  hold  of  English  accidence  and  parsing  and  general 
analysis.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  find  boys  in  this  way 
make  much  more  rapid,  certainly  surer,  and  always  more 
intelligent,  progress  with  Latin. 

In  connexion  with  this,  let  me  say  that  the  arrangement  of 
tenses  and  moods  in  the  conjugation  of  English  verbs  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  correspond  with  that  adopted  in  the  Latin 
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grammar.  I  think  that  the  Latin  ought  to  meet  the  English 
here  half-way,  and  that,  for  example,  the  subjunctive  mood 
should  always  be  called  “  Potential  and  Subjunctive.”  In  this 
way  it  would  be  seen  clearly  that  it  was  used  both  for  the 
English  Potential,  “  I  may  be,”  and  the  English  Subjunctive, 
“  If  I  be,”  and  so  forth. 

[Parallel  Grammars  recently  published  try  to  give  effect  to 
this  idea.  I  have  not  examined  them,  but  they  are  well 
spoken  of.] 

In  syntax  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  preparing  the 
way  for  Latin  can  be  done  than  is  generally  admitted.  Thorough 
English  parsing,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  predicative  verb 
to  subject  and  object,  &c.,  &c.,  are  fully  brought  out,  would 
do  very  much  to  promote  a  clearer  and  quicker  conception 
of  Latin  syntax  as  being  not  something  altogether  alien  to 
English,  but  only  different.  Remember,  too,  that  if  we  forfeit 
the  discipline  obtained  by  contrasting  English  and  Latin,  we 
imperil  the  teaching  of  Latin  altogether,  for  we  thus  abolish 
one  of  its  chief  uses  for  boys. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  quite  the  earliest  age 
for  beginning  Latin  should  be  the  second  year  of  the  upper¬ 
primary  period,  viz.,  the  twelfth  year  ;  and  this  quite  irrespective 
of  other  educational  considerations. 

2.  The  real,  or  concrete,  should  precede  the  abstract,  as  this  accords 
with  the  natural  growth  of  mind. 

As  regai  ds  vocables,  for  example  ;  these  should  be  supplied  in 
connexion  with  every  declension  and  conjugation  as  they  are 
acquired,  but  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  restricted  to 
things  of  sense  :  e.g.,  the  names  of  the  more  common  animals 
should  be  given,  and  in  connexion  with  these,  the  parts  of  the 
animals.  You  give  taurus  and  vacca\  give  next  cornu,  pes,  os, 
cauda,  and  so  forth.  Then  bring  in  those  adjectives  which  are 
fitly  and  usually  applied  to  these  things.  Thereby  also  you  fulfil 
the  rule  which  requires  that  you  ‘‘associate  teachings,”  and  so 
aid  the  memory.  No  Latin  words  should  be  given  in  the  earliest 
stages,  except  those  which  denote  things  already  familiar. 

3.  “  Teach  generalizations  as  generalizations.” 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  base  all  generalization  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  and  concrete,  which  alone  gives  it  any  meaning.  Rules 
of  syntax  are  generalizations,  and  they  are  to  be  constructed  out 
of  the  initiatory  reading-lessons  by  the  pupil  with  the  help  of  the 
master.  As  the  pupil  gradually  acquires  them  he  will  write  them 
down  as  the  teacher  has  formulated  them  on  the  blackboard,  and 
enter  them  at  home  in  a  Grammar  note-book.  Here  again  the 
association  with  concrete  instances  will  help  the  memory.  Aud 
still  again  (for  all  sound  rules  of  method  help  each  other),  you 
evoke  the  will  of  the  pupil,  and  by  giving  him  a  sense  of  power  in 
construction,  you  elicit  intellectual  interest. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  if  the  boys  are  told  to  learn  the 
generalizations  by  heart  at  once,  and  apply  them  as  occasion 
arises,  they  will  learn  them  sooner.  But  this  is  not  true.  Very 
few  ever  learn  them  at  all  so  as  to  see  their  true  bearing  on  the 
concrete.  By  the  inductive  method  they  must  see  this  ;  their 
memory  is  helped  by  the  rationality  of  the  connexion  and  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  particulars,  and  they  thus  learn  more  quickly.  Besides, 
quickness  of  acquisition  is  not  everything:  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  solid  and  sure,  as  well  as  quick.  Then,  there  is  the 
question  of  intellectual  training  and  discipline,  one  of  our  chief 
reasons  for  teaching  Latin  at  all.  The  inductive  method  gives 
these  in  addition  to  all  its  other  advantages.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  method  of  teaching  any  subject  which  is  the  most 
educative  is  the  most  ineffective  P  This  would  be  a  strange 
contradiction  in  nature.  Let  the  teacher  always  remember  that 
he  is  teaching  a  mind,  not  this  or  that  subject. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  boy  is  to  wait  till  he  sees  a 
very  large  number  of  “instances”  before  he  completes  his  induc¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  a  grammatical  investigator,  save  in  a  boy  sense. 
The  rules  of  the  art  of  education  provide  for  this.  The  boy,  if 
his  will  is  to  be  evoked,  must  be  self-instructing;  but  the  teacher 
is  to  be  his  guide  and  co-operator,  and  so  lead  him  to  a  result 
which,  left  to  himself  alone,  he  would  never  reach. 

4.  Turn  to  Use. 

We  never  truly  know  even  a  word  or  form,  much  less  a  linguistic 
rule,  until  we  have  used  them.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Aristotle’s 
words  are,  “  By  playing  on  the  lyre  we  become  lyre-players.” 
Every  acquisition  in  the  shape  of  words  or  generalizations, 
accordingly,  must  be  turned  to  use  from  the  very  beginning  for 
the  making  of  Latin.  No  lesson  in  Latin  is  a  complete  lesson 


which  does  not  embrace  this.  Oral  composition,  and  composition 
by  the  help  of  the  blackboard,  must  be  a  part  of  every  lesson  from 
the.  first.  Give  the  boy  est  and  sunt  and  non,  and  you  can  begin 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Masters  who  wisely  do  this  are  apt 
to  trust  books.  Now  books,  especially  good  ones,  are  very  useful 
in  their  own  way  and  place.  But  teachers  will  never  understand 
teaching  till  they  learn  to  regard  books  as  merely  subsidiary, 
and  as  necessary  evils.  No  man  certainly  has  a  right  to  teach  any 
subject  whatsoever  until  he  is  independent  of  books.  It  must  all 
be  in  him.  He  must  be  saturated  (as  I  think  Huxley  says)  with 
his  subject.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  teaching  as  I  refer  to  is 
more  laborious  for  the  teacher,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we 
have  his  indolence  finding  arguments  against  us.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  such  teaching  attains  its  end;  that  the  other  way, 
which,  under  more  or  less  of  disguise,  is  the  rote- way,  has  failed, 
requires  no  evidence.  Circumspice.  Prize  pigs  from  Belfast  are 
unsatisfactory  evidence  that  all,  or  even  the  majority,  of  the  pigs 
in  Irelaud  take  fat  at  all. 

The  boy,  remember,  has  learnt,  or  is  daily  learning,  the  more 
common  Latin  vocables  under  each  declension  and  conjugation 
which  have  reference  to  things  of  the  sensible  world  and  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  and  these  can  now  be  utilized.  The  making  of  Latin 
will  advance  with  the  growing  knowledge  and  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  boy,  just  as  English  does  or  ought  to  do.  All  the 
vocables  acquired  should  be  turned  to  use  by  being  thrown  into 
living  connexion  one  with  another,  and  not  left  in  columnar 
isolation.  If  our  aim  were  simply  to  fit  boys  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Latin  literature  in  the  original,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  imperativeness  of  this  early  necessity  of 
Latin  composition  ;  but  this  is  not  our  sole,  or  even  our  chief,  aim. 
These  early  exercises  should  be  oral  in  the  first  instance,  and 
embrace  gradually  some  of  the  common  concerns  of  life.  If  a 
proper  selection  of  vocables  to  be  learned  by  heart  is  given,  and 
if  a  few  verbs  are  early  thrown  in,  this  practice  of  oral  com¬ 
position  is  quite  feasible.  Only  simple  sentences  are  to  be 
attempted,  to  begin  with.  In  training  to  synthetic  and  imitative 
composition  in  the  vernacular,  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
requiring  the  boy  to  answer  questions  in  complete  sentences,  and 
this  rule  might  perhaps  be  attended  to  also  in  Latin  with 
advantage. 

5.  Present  to  Sense. — The  eye  should  be  appealed  to  whenever 
practicable. 

It  is  long  since  Horace  wrote — 

“  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.”  (A.P.  180). 

Strange  that  men  should  have  been  so  slow  in  applying  a 
precept  so  obvious.  A  Latin  class  without  the  use  of  a  black¬ 
board,  on  which  every  new  word  and  sentence  and  rule  may  be 
written  distinctly,  is  an  anachronism.  You  have  not  taught  any¬ 
thing  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  eye  until  you  have  taught 
it  through  the  eye  as  well  as  through  the  ear.  Were  it  possible 
to  smell  it  and  taste  it  and  touch  it,  you  should  also  teach  it 
through  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  skin.  The  senses  thus 
establish  their  own  associations,  and  aid  memory. 

Before  leaving  this  rule  of  method,  I  would,  by  way  of  subsi¬ 
diary  suggestion,  say  that  it  would  be  well  were  the  Latin  declen¬ 
sions  and  conjugations  exhibited  in  black  letters  on  wall-maps, 
so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  and  be  taught  in  school  from  these  maps, 
after  they  have  been  first  constructively  taught  on  the  black¬ 
board.  In  exercising  the  boys  in  elementary  composition,  oral  or 
written,  and  in  parsing,  an  indication  of  any  error  made,  by 
simply  pointing  with  the  rod  to  such  a  wall-map,  would  be  very 
efficacious.  The  correction  of  the  error  would  be  thus  associated 
with  locality,  and  with  the  eye,  as  well  as  ear. 

In  reading  Crnsar,  or  any  other  historian,  graphic  maps  of  the 
country"  should  be  constantly  present  and  constancy  referred  to. 
In  battles,  the  master  should  draw  on  the  blackboard  the 
position  of  the  opposing  forces.  In  other  reading,  antiquities 
should  be  represented  by  drawings  wherever  possible — not  by 
words. 

In  conclusion,  nothing  neiv  should  be  taught  which  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  on  the  board.  How  foolish  is  a  master  to  give 
for  the  first  time  scindo,  and  merely  tell  the  conjugation  of  it, 
and  yet  how  universal  the  practice  1 

6.  Step  by  step  :  step  after  step.  The  teacher  of  Latin  should 
set  down  in  his  school  diary  (which  should  be  a  kind  of  appendix 
to  his  Lehrplan  of  the  school)  the  curriculum  through  which  he 
means  to  carry  the  boy  and  the  definite  amount  to  be  taught  in 
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successive  months,  terms,  and  years.  Little,  and  that  little  well, 
should  be  his  motto.  Any  other  mode  of  procedure  is  loose  and 
vague,  and  there  is  a  want  of  genuine  earnestness  about  it.  ' 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD. 

{From  Murray's  Magazine.) 

I  am  personally  an  enthusiast  for  my  profession ;  I  find  myself  counting 

the  weeks  in  the  holidays ;  and  my  schoolroom  and  study  at  G - are 

the  only  places  in  the  world  where  I  am  quite  certain  of  never  being 
bored  ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  when  I  go  to  stay  in  a  new  house  with  a 
new  lot  of  people,  I  am  glad  (in  a  shamefaced  sort  of  way)  if  my  pro¬ 
fession  does  not  transpire  till  I  have  won  my  way  into  the  confidence  of  the 
household  on  my  general  merits.  The  young  lady  whom  I  take  down  to 
dinner,  if  she  is  an  intelligent  person,  will  soon  begin  to  talk  about  my 
profession.  Out  it  comes.  “  A  schoolmaster!  are  you  really  P  well !  I’m 
sure  I  should  never  have  guessed  it”  (this  encouragingly,  as  if  I  had 
said  that  I  was  a  shoeblack) ;  “  and  do  you  really  like  it  ?  I’m  sure  I 
should  never  have  the  patience  to  teach  all  those  horrid  little  boys 
grammar.  I  should  always  be  wanting  to  box  their  ears.”  And  then  I 
am  aware  that  a  subtle  veil  has  fallen  between  us,  unless  my  fair  neigh¬ 
bour  is  an  unusually  intelligent  girl,  or  (which  may  the  Fates  avert !)  has 
been  to  Newnham.  I  feel  that  I  have  gone  down  a  step  or  two,  whereas 
if  I  had  been  merely  a  dangling  dog  with  a  competence,  I  should  have 
kept  my  level ;  and  then  my  little  jokes  and  criticisms  begin  to  go  for 
nothing  ;  the  trail  of  the  profession  is  over  them  all.  And  the  tone  of 
genial  intimacy  into  which  we  were  beginning  to  slide  so  naturally, 
suddenly  stiffens  —and  I  am  aware  that  the  first  thing  that  mademoiselle 
will  say  to  my  hostess,  when  I  have  closed  the  door  behind  their  shim¬ 
mering  trains,  will  be,  “Oh  Lucy!  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  schoolmaster !  what  a  very  odd  thing  it  is  for  him  to  be  ! 
what  a  mercy  I  happened  to  ask  him,  or  I  might  have  said  something 
which  would  have  hurt  his  feelings  !  ’  ’  and  so  forth.  And  then  it  requires 
an  extra  day  and  extra  exertions,  until  I  have  got  back  the  status  with 
which  I  should  naturally  have  been  credited. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  lunch  with  an  old  schoolfellow  in  London. 
There  was  a  large  family  party  ;  his  grandmother,  the  Countess,  a  bene¬ 
volent  old  tyrant,  like  a  fairy  godmother,  presided ;  I  sat  between  Lady 
Mary  and  Lady  Jane.  Lady  Jane  begins  to  talk  about  a  young  protegee 
of  her  own,  who,  to  her  great  disgust,  left  the  tranquil  post  of  companion 
to  her  ladyship  to  teach  in  a  High  School,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
actually  fell  in  love  with  a  private  schoolmaster  and  married  him. 

“  It  really  is  too  much,”  says  Lady  Jane  ;  “  those  teaching  people  are 
tiresome  enough  by  themselves,  without  going  and  being  doubly  tiresome 
together.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  Margaret  again.  I  don’t  want  a 
heavy  usher  creeping  about  my  house.” 

I  see  from  this  that  my  profession  is  at  present  unsuspected,  and  only 
fervently  hope  for  every  one’s  sake  that  this  will  pass  unnoticed  ;  but 
the  friend  of  my  youth  cannot  let  slip  such  a  chance  of  making  every 
one  uncomfortable.  “Well,  my  dear  Aunt  Jane,”  he  says,  “you  have 
put  your  foot  nicely  into  it  by  saying  that  to  Mr.  ’Smith.”  Lady  Jane, 
whose  one  article  of  faith  is  not  to  hurt  any  one’s  feelings,  especially 
those  in  a  dependent  position,  looks  sharply  round  at  me,  makes  a  rapid 
inference,  and  says  with  her  most  ingratiating  smile,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
course  I  don’t  mean  University  tutors,  they  are  quite  different,  it’s  only 
schoolmasters  :  ”  at  which  that  brutal  Jack  bursts  out  into  a  loud  laugh 
and  says,  “  Worse  and  worse ;  why,  didn’t  I  tell  you  that  he  was  a 

master  at  G - ?  ”  Poor  Lady  Jane  flushes  up  all  over  and  says  meekly 

that  she  is  very  sorry.  I  murmur  something  about  its  being  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  me  ;  that  my  profession  evidently  has  not  set  its  trade-mark 
hopelessly  on  me — and  so  forth ;  but  epigrams  of  this  kind  sound  better 
in  the  recording  than  when  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  really  the  whole 
thing  is  a  very  painful  social  crisis.  The  dear  ladies  won’t  be  persuaded 
that  I  haven’t  been  hurt  in  my  mind,  and  Jack  gets  a  severe  lecture 
afterwards  for  not  telling  them  all  about  me  first— at  least  so  he  says  ; 
whereas  I  more  than  suspect  that  the  Countess  warned-  him  against 
bringing  persons  of  that  nature  to  the  house  at  all. 

But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  amass  instances  to  prove  a  point  which 
is  incontestable.  The  world  at  large  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  can  take  up  the  profession  from  pure  lovo  of  it.  They 
insist  on  thinking  that  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  making  money.  They 
could  not  conceive  a  schoolmaster  being  left  a  fortune  and  not  instantly 
retiring.  They  would  call  a  man  of  means  who  adopted  it  by  choice  as 
a  profession,  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

****** 

But  such  an  ideal,  however  worthily  fulfilled,  has  its  compensating 
dangers  ;  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  man  to  be  absolutely  supreme  week 
after  week,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  circle  of  inadequate  minds,  and  to 
emerge  from  these  petty  triumphs  unspoilt  and  humble-minded.  The 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  his  way  in  things  small  and 
great,  with  no  resistance  worthy  of  the  name  to  encounter,  will  be  apt 
to  carry  this  supremacy  into  social  circles,  where  he  does  not  deserve  it 
and  will  not  get  it.  His  jokes  will  go  for  a  good  deal  in  a  market  where 
the  supply  is  entirely  his  own  and  there  is  a  great  demand — and  yet  when 
he  goes  out  into  the  world,  unless  he  is  content  to  tyrannize  over  a  small 


domestic  circle,  he  must  prepare  to  have  his  fun  unnoticed  or  snubbed 
like  other  people.  In  his  school  room  he  may  be  as  long-winded  as  ho 
pleases;  he  has  probably  mistaken  this  quality  for  clearness  many  a  time; 
but  he  must  not  be  prolix  in  a  country  house,  or  people  will  say  it  is  just 
what  they  would  expect.  The  successful  schoolmaster,  indeed,  who 
carries  the  habits  of  the  class-room  into  the  world  at  large,  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  known  by  the  fact  that  he  is  unwilling  to  let  you  off  anything  ; 
you  must  have  the  whole  of  a  story,  and  an  explanation  in  its  entirety  ; 
yet  every  one  knows  that  conversational  supremacy  is  obtained  quite  as 
much  by  knowing  what  to  leave  unsaid  as  by  knowing  what  to  say. 
Your  schoolmaster  will  never  have  done.  with  his  period  ;  he  is  loth  to 
leave  it :  he  turns  it  out  as  he  would  turn  out  Latin  prose  ;  and  he  for¬ 
gets  that  the  aposiopesis ,  or  the  art  of  breaking  off,  is  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  conversational  friandises. 

The  fact  is  that  a  schoolmaster,  whose  duty  i3  above  all  tilings  the 
study  of  humanity,  should  beware  of  solitary  travelling,  or  still  more  of 
limiting  himself  to  the  society  of  his  colleagues.  Instead  of  accentuating 
his  own  peculiarities  and  exalting  his  caprices  into  laws,  he  should  be 
learning  in  the  holidays  how  to  become  like  other  people ;  he  should 
endeavour  to  regain  in  ordinary  home-abiding  society  a  little  of  that 
common  nature  which  he  is  so  apt  to  lose. 

And  therefore  the  holidays  ought  to  be  a  time  for  the  silent  imbibing 
of  new  facts  and  new  ideas,  not  a  time  for  lengthy  and  wearisome  itera¬ 
tion  of  facts  already  acquired.  A  philosophical  trainer  of  youth  may  be 
doing  his  duty  by  observing  and  studying  the  needs  of  humahity  at 
dinner-tables  or  in  the  smoking-room  ;  he  will  probably  be  serving  good 
ends  if  he  is  slowly  ploughing  through  volume  after  volume  of  standard 
or  contemporary  literature.  But  he  is  neither  fulfilling  his  own  ideal  nor 
any  one  else’s  if  he  is  laying  down  the  law  on  very  insufficient  premises, 
or  intent  upon  dinning  into  the  ears  of  weary  auditors  threadbare  facts 
expressed  in  elaborate  and  epigrarnmatieal  language.  Above  all  let  him 
avoid  the  subtle  approaches  of  egotism ;  his  personal  peculiarities  and 
individual  tastes  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  his  pupils ;  but  the  larger  world  is  absolutely  indifferent  to 
them.  As  a  schoolmaster  he  is  probably  even  less  interesting  to  an 
ordinary  circle  than  he  would  be  if  he  was  a  member  of  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  and  thus  of  all  topics  which  it  is  his  duty  to  avoid,  there  is  none 
which  is  so  fatal  as  the  interest  which  he  may  feel,  and  is  often  not  slow 
to  express,  in  his  own  identity  and  his  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasies. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Well,  if  he  is  a  philosopher,  the  schoolmaster  will  reflect  that  the  world 
does  not  crown  those  by  whose  humble  and  self-sacrificing  exertions  it 
has  rolled  so  contentedly  along  ;  if  he  is  an  imaginative  man,  he  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  day  the  craft,  like  actors,  from  holding  a  position  despised 
of  all  men,  will  rise  to  social  prominence  and  become  the  pets  of  society  ; 
who  knows  ?  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  an  heir-apparent  will  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  retired  ushers ;  it  does  not,  it  is  true,  seem  probable, 
considering  what  heirs- apparent  and  what  ushers  are.  If  he  wants 
statistics,  let  him  reflect  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  deaneries  and 
bishoprics  are  held  by  ex-headmasters,  and  that  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  an  indeterminate  number  of  years  ago,  taught  the 
rudiments  of  mathematics.  Let  him  aspire  to  a  viscount’s  coronet;  he 
will  then  take  precedence  of  those  humbler  clerical  brethren  who  have 
won  their  way  to  the  Bench  and  spiritual  peerages. 

But  meanwhile,  for  his  consolation  let  him  turn  his  eyes  upon  his  task 
and  see  how  fair  and  noble  a  one  it  is.  Day  after  day  to  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  all  that  is  most  innocent  and  generous  and  pure  in 
humanity;  to  live  in  the  presence  of  creatures  whom  our  Saviour  Him¬ 
self  selected  as  an  example  for  devoted  men  ;  to  be  surrounded  with  high 
hopes  and  pretty  imaginings,  and  dowered  with  affection,  if  a  man  will 
but  hold  out  his  hand  for  it,  which  is  ardent  and  unstained  as  few  of 
the  passiong  of  human  beings,  one  for  another,  are.  To  have  soul  after 
soul,  in  its  freshest,  most  impressionable  age,  with  all  the  grace  of 
eternity,  all  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  future  carved  out  in  gentle 
faces,  and  lying  half-hidden  in  loving  eyes,  placed  in  your  hands  so 
freely,  so  confidingly,  “Do  with  it  what  you  will.”  To  feel  that  a  few 
words,  a  touch,  affectionate  interest,  a  question  now  and  then,  a  syllable 
of  encouragement,  a  little  self-repression,  a  look,  a  sigh,  may  wake  a 
sacred  sleeping  impulse,  or  draw  a  life  from  a  shadow  cast  by  the  very 
spirit  of  despair. 

If  a  man  is  not  sometimes  touched,  as  it  were,  on  the  shoulder  by  such 
thoughts  as  these  as  he  looks  at  the  childish  faces  upon  which  life  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  write  strange  histories,  if  he  is  not  haunted,  in  some  halting- 
place  of  his  busy  life,  by  some  sense  of  responsibility,  some  shuddering 
fancies  of  neglect,  he  can  be  hardly  human.  “It  takes  a  poet  to  see 
these  things,”  said  a  friend  half-contemptuously  to  me  when  I  tried  to 
give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  thoughts  that  press  insistently  even  into  such 
a  life  as  ours.  It  is  not  so  ;  even  if  in  common  work-a-day  moments, 
when  we  are  shouting  questions  or  supplying  answers,  steeped  to  the  ears 
in  dulness,  irritability  and  inkiness,  they  hang  too  high  above  our  heads, 
let  a  man  be  brought  face  to  face,  as  all  must  be,  with  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  school  life,  a  glimpse  into  a  boy’s  soul,  a  home  made  desolate 
by  some  careless,  shameless  act  dragged  to  light,  and  they  will  not 
escape  then. 

Any  one  who  lives  such  a  life  truly  and  with  passion  will  be  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  world ;  he  will  leave  the  best  of  himself  behind 
him,  shut  up  in  dusty  schoolrooms,  and  barred  and  shuttered  studies, 
and  take  a  mere  phantom  away.  If  the  world  could  realise  how  much-— 
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I  say  it  in  all  humility,  in  no  spirit  of  exaltation,  for  it  is  a  spontaneous 
necessity  of  giving  which  cannot  be  denied — we  really  give  to  our  hoys, 
they  would  not  blame  us  for  having  so  little  to  bring  abroad. 

ScHOLASTICUS. 


MATHEMATICS. 


2853.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — 1.  Let  .P  be  a  given  point  in  a  cubic. 
Show  that,  in  general,  three  conics  may  he  drawn  having  contact  of  the 
3rd  order  with  the  cubic  at  P  and  ordinary  contact  with  it  at  some  other 
point ;  but  that  no  such  conics  (or  only  two)  can  be  drawn  when  P  is  a 
pluperfect  point  of  the  1st  (and  2nd  or  4th)  order. 

2.  Also  that,  in  general,  twelve  conics  may  be  drawn  having  ordinary 
contact  with  the  cubic  at  T,  and  contact  of  the  3rd  order  with  it  at  some 
other  point ;  hut  that  only  ten  such  conics  can  be  drawn  when  T  is  a 
pluperfect  point  of  the  2nd  order. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


1.  Let  P1(  P2,  P3,  P4  be  four  points  of  the  cubic, 
and  let  the  lines  PjP4>  P2P31  Q1Q2  meet  the  curve 
in  the  third  points  Qj,  Q2,  R.  Then  R  is  the  point 
opposite  to  Pj P2P3P4,  in  other  words  the  conics 
through  these  four  points  meet  the  cubic  in  couples 
of  points,  the  joins  of  which  pass  through  R.  And 
when  the  four  points  Pj,  P2,  P3,  P4  coincide  in  P 
and  the  two  points  Q1}  Q2  in  Q,  Q  and  R  are  the 
first  and  second  tangential  point  of  P. 

This  proves  the  first  part  of  the  theorem. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


3707.  (J.  B.  Saunders.) — A  spherical  air-bubble,  having  risen  from 
a  depth  of  1000  feet  in  water,  was  one  inch  in  diameter  when  it  reached 
the  surface  ;  find  its  diameter  at  the  bottom. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

Ignoring  any  change  in  temperature,  and  assuming  that,  to  the  extent 
demanded,  Boyle’s  law  holds  good,  namely,  that  the  volume  of  a  given 
mass  of  air,  kept  at  a  given  temperature,  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  the 
required  diameter  =  (p/q)^,  where  p  =  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on 
the  bubble  as  it  emerges  at  the  surface,  and  q=the  pressure  per  inch  on 
the  bubble  at  the  bottom  of  the  1000  feet  of  water.  If  the  volume  were 
inversely  as  the  total  pressure  on  the  spherical  superficies,  the  diameter 
would  be  (p/qft,  which  is  greater  than  ( pjq)^ ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  pressure  in  a  fluid  being  the  same  in  ail  directions  at  a  given  point, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  equilibrium  can  only  be  produced  when  the  pressure 
inside  and  outside  the  bubble  at  any  part  of  its  surface  is  the  same;  and 
this,  according  to  Boyle’s  law,  can  only  occur  when  the  diameter  of  the 
bubble  is  ( p/q )*,  unless  there  be  change  of  temperature. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


7850.  (Asparagus.)  —  An  equilateral  triangle  is  inscribed  in  the 
rectangular  hyperbola  x-  —  y'2  =  a-  ■  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  middle 
points  of  its  sides  is  the  quartic  3  (x2  +  y‘2)'2  =  4  (x2  —  y2)  (x2  —  y2—a2),  or  in 

polar  coordinates  r2  =  .  a  cos  ^  .  an(j  trace  the  curve. 
r  1+2  sm  20 


Solution  by  Professor 
Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 


A  very  rough  tracing. 
Asymptotes  all  pass  through 
centre  of  hyperbola,  and 
are  inclined  at  angles 


to  the  transverse  axis.  The 
two  former  contain  two 
hyperbolic  branches,  ver¬ 
tices  at  distance  2 a  from 
the  centro  ;  while  the 
latter  touch  at  00  two 
sinuous  branches  which 
have  inflexions  at  the 
centre,  the  tangents  at  the 
inflexions  being  the  asymp¬ 
totes  of  the  hyperbola. 


10237.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — The  pairs  of  tangents  to  a  conic  from 
points  on  a  straight  line  determine  an  involution  on  any  transversal 
through  its  pole,  or  on  any  tangent  to  the  conic. 


Solution  by  Emily  Perrin  ; 
G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  and  others 

Let  MN  be  a  fixed  line,  OL 
any  line  through  its  pole  O,  P 
any  point  on  MN,  and  let  PQ, 
PQ',  the  tangents  from  P,  meet 
OL  in  T,  T'. 

The  pencil  P  {OQNQ'j  is 
harmonic,  therefore  {OTLT/} 
is  harmonic  ;  and  the  points  O, 
L  are  fixed,  therefore  the  pairs 
of  points  L,  L '  determine  an 
involution  on  OL. 


10226.  (Professor  Mandart.) — On  donne  un  cerclo  O,  deux  diametres 
rectangulaires  OX,  OY,  et  une  perpendiculaire  CL  enun  point  C  de  OX. 
La  tangente  menee  au  point  P  de  la  eirconference  rencontre  OX  en  A, 
OY  en  B  ;  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  en  A  sur  AB  coupe  CL  en  R.  De- 
montrer  que  le  lieu  geometrique  du  point  d’int.ersection  des  droites  OP, 
BR  est  la  eirconference  decrite  sur  OC  comme  diametre. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Morrice,  M.A.,  M.B.  ; 

II.  J.  Woodall;  and  others. 

Let  AR,  OY  intersect  in  K,  OP,  RB 
in  Q.  Then  CR  is  parallel  to  OY,  and 
OQ  to  RK,  therefore 

OQ : OP  =  KR  :  KA  =  OC  ;  OA, 

therefore  QC  is  parallel  to  AP,  and  there  - 
fore  L  OQC  is  a  right  angle. 


7856.  fW.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Construct  an  octahedron  such  that 
it  shall  have  two  parallel  faces  equal  and  similar  to  each  of  the  faces  of  a 
given  tetrahedron,  and  show  that  its  volume  is  four  times  that  of  the 
tetrahedron. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

Let  ABCD  he  the  given  tetrahedron. 

Prolong  AB,  AC,  AD  and  make 

BB'  =  AB,  CC'  =  AC, 

DD'  =  AD. 

Then  the  joins  of  the  mid-points  B,  C,  D, 

E,  F,  G  of  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron 
AB'C'D'  are  the  edges  and  diagonals  of 
the  octahedron  in  question,  &c. 

[The  volume  of  the  whole  tetrahedron  AB'C'D'  is  eight  times  that  of 
ABCD,  and  each  of  the  four  tetrahedra  which  must  be  cut  from  it  to 
leave  the  octahedron  is  equal  to  ABCD,  therefore  the  volume  of  the 
octahedron  is  four  times  that  of  ABCD.] 


10017.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  circle  of  curvature  is  drawn  at  a 
point  P  of  a  conic,  M  is  the  mid-point  of  the  common  chord  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  conic  through  M  meets  the  normal  at  P  in  Q ;  the  normal  meets 
the  transverse  axis  in  N  ;  O  is  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P.  Prove  that 
QN  :  NP  =  OQ  :  OM. 

Solution  by  W.  S.  Foster;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  OM  meet  the  axis  in  R. 

Since  PM,  PT  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis  ;  and  the 
tangent  at  the  extremity  of 
CM  is  parallel  to  PM,  there¬ 
fore  CM,  CP  are  equally  in¬ 
clined  to  the  axis,  therefore 
CN  bisects  the  angle  PCQ, 

ON  :  NP  =  CQ  ;  CP. 

Also  OM,  OP  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis,  i.e., 

ONR  =  ORN, 

therefore  OMQ  =  ORN — MCR  =  ONR — NCP  =  CPQ, 
therefore  OQ  ;  OM  =  CQ  :  CP  ==  QN  :  NP. 
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10263.  (Professor  Mrley.) — Equilateral  triangles  have  sides  passing 
through  given  points  ;  prove  that  the  centre  locus  is  two  concentric 
circles,  coincident  when  points  collinear. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

When  the  sides  FI)  and  DE  of  the  £ 

equilateral  triangle  DEF  pass  re¬ 
spectively  through  B  and  C,  the 
bissectrix  1)0  of  the  angle  D  passes 
through  the  points  P  that  bisect  the 
minor  arc  BC  of  the  circle  BCD.  As 
there  are  two  circles  through  B  and 
C,  that  contain  an  angle  of  60°,  there 
are  two  points  P  that  may  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  P  and  P' ;  these  points 
lie  symmetrically  with  respect  to  BC, 
and  are  the  vertices  of  two  isosceles 
triangles  with  the  base  BC  and  a 
vertical  angle  of  120°. 

When  the  points  Q,  and  Q'  have 
the  same  significance  with  respect 
to  CA  as  P  and  P'  have  with  respect 
to  BC,  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
the  sides  of  the  angle  DOE  measuring 
120°  pass  respectively  through  one  point  of  the  pairs  P,  P'and  Q,  Q/. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

7668.  (Professor  Sylvester  ) — If  in  be  any  positive  integer,  and 
a,  b,  c  any  real  quantities  whatever,  prove  that  the  equation 

( ,  x2  ,  a:3  ,  ,  xm  \ 

a  l1+*+T7^  +  r^73+-+1.2.3  ...ml 

+  b(l+x+^---^—  +  ...±-—^ - )  +e=  0 

\  1.2  1.2.3  1 . 2 . 3  . . .  m  / 

can  never  have  more  than  two  real  roots. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

The  equation  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 

(“+J)(‘+r12+  T2£^+"-)+(“-j)  (f +  ot3+-)+'“0’ 

which  may  be  represented  by 

p\Jm  +  qVm- 1  +  c  =  0,  in  even,  pFm-\  +  ?Vm  +  c  =  0,  in  odd. 

Now  we  suppose  the  problem  to  be  true  for  in,  and  prove  it  for  m+\. 
Then,  as  it  is  true  for  in  =  2,  it  will  be  true  in  general.  But  at  that  end 
we  consider  the  two  cases,  in  even  and  in  odd,  apart  from  one  another. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10275.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.)— The  perpendiculars  from  the  vertices 

on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  meet  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  DEF 
at  the  points  cl,  e,  f.  If  AB  and  DE,  AC  and  FD,  BC  and  FE  intersect 
at  the  points  X,  Y,  Z  respectively,  prove  that  each  side  of  triangle  clef 
passes  through  one  of  three  points  X,  Y,  Z. 

Solution  by  A.  J.  Puessland,  M.A. ; 

It.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

Since  the  angles  FED,  DEZ  are 
bisected  by  Ee,  EC  ;  therefore 

Fe  =  FE 
?D  ED’ 

DC  _  DE. 

CZ  EZ  ’ 

Fc  _  FE  .  CZ  . 
e~D  ~  EZ  .  CD  ’ 

hence,  by  the  converse  of  Ceva’s 
theorem,  FC,  DE,  Ze  are  concurrent, 
therefore  ef  passes  through  Z. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that 
cd  and  df  pass  through  points  X  and  Y 
respectively ;  hence,  each  side  of  tri¬ 
angle  def  passes  through  one  of  the  three 
l  oints  X,  Y,  Z. 

10356.  (Benjamin  Williamson,  F.R.S.) — Given  an  elementary 
proof  of  Stokes’  theorem,  viz. — If  a  portion  of  a  surface  S  be  bounded 
by  a  closed  curve  s,  and  if  u ,  v,  w  be  continuous  functions  of  x ,  y,  z,  then 

where  l,  in,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the 
point  xyz,  and  the  double  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface,  and  the  single 
integral  along  its  boundary  in  the  positive  direction. 


and 


therefore 


(udx  +  vdy  +  wdz 


Solution  by  W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A. 
z  and  iv  are  evidently  functions  of  x  and  y  ;  hence,  round  curve 

[  ivdz  —  f  div  dz  over  portion  of  surface  included  =  f  f  c\  clx  dy 

J  J  JJ  *  (*>  y) 

dw  q  dw\  ,,  o  .  2\i  .  . 

-  — 1 - )  ( 1  +p-  +  J2)5  dx  dy 


JK; 


p 


(l+i^  +  tf2)*  dy  (1+^  +  ^i  dx 

=  dS. 

JJ  \  dy  dx  J 

The  theorem  is  proved  by  adding  to  this  similar  equations  for  u,  v. 


8892.  (Professor  Asutosh  Mukhofadhyay,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.) — Two 
imperfectly  elastic  particles,  whose  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  A,  are  pro¬ 
jected  with  equal  velocities  in  opposite  directions,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  force  at  the  point  of  projection  ;  assuming  the  force  to  vary  in¬ 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  second  impact  to  take  place 
midway  between  the  point  of  projection  and  the  centre  of  force,  show 

that  (1)  =  ±(2-3a2)/a2;  (2)  =  ±(3-4a2), 

where  ei  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  first  orbit,  and  e2  that  of  the  orbit 
between  the  first  and  second  impacts.  Hence,  determine  when  the 
eccentricity  is  unaltered  by  the  impact. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  S  be  the  centre  of  force  ;  A,  A', 

A"  the  points  of  projection  first  and 
secondimpact  respectively;  and2«1(  2 a2 
major  axes  of  first  and  second  orbits. 

C  nsider  the  case  in  which 
SA  =  (l-^i), 

and  SA'  =  a  (1  +  e^), 
and  SA'  =  a2  (1  +  e.2) ,  and  therefore  SA" 

[The  rest  in  Volume,]  _ _ 


^2  (  ^  —  ^2)  * 


10345.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Une  ellipse  etant  rapportee  a 
ses  axes,  demoutrer  que  les  coordonnees  d’un  point  quelconque  de  la 
normale  a  1’ ellipse,  en  un  point  dont  les  coordonnees  sont  a  cos  (p,  b  sin  <p, 
peuvent  etre  representees  (A  etant  parametre  variable)  par  les  formules 


X  — 


c 2  cos  <p  sin  A  sin  4  (A  +  <ft)  _  _  c2  sin  <p  cos  A  cos  |  (\  +  <p) 


cos  %  (\  —  cp) 


cos  i  (\~<p) 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  R.  Whapiiam,  B.A. ;  and  others. 
We  have 

ax  c2  sin  A  sin  %  (A  +  <p)  by  _  cos  A  cos  \  (a  +  <p) . 

cos  <p  cos  I  (A  —  <p)  sin  (f.  cos  5  (A  —  <p) 

,,  0  ax  by 

therefore  - - - —  =  c‘  ; 

cos  cp  sin  <p 

i.c.,  the  equation  of  the  normal,  c-  being  =  a2—b'2. 


10354. 


c 

a 

a 

a 

a  ... 

b 

c 

a 

a 

a  ... 

b 

b 

c 

a 

a  ... 

b 

b 

b 

c 

a  ... 

(G.  F.  Howse,  M.A.) — Evaluate  the  determinant 

of  the  wth  order,  all  the  terms  in  the  diagonal  being 
c,  those  to  the  right  being  a,  those  to  the  left  b. 


Solution  by  F.  R.  J.  Hervey;  Prof.  Curtis  ;  and  others. 


b  -c 
0 
0 
0 


c  —  a 
b  —  c 
0 
0 


0 

0 

c—a 
b  —  c 


0 

0 

0 

c  —  a 


Subtract  each  row  from  the  next ; 
the  minor  corresponding  to  any 
constituent  of  the  first  row  then 
reduces  to  its  first  element.  For, 
either  we  have  on  one  side  of  the 
diagonal  cyphers  only  ;  or,  if  not,  at 
the  point  where  they  fail  on  the  left,  the  same  condition  is  supplied  on 
the  right,  in  the  manner  shown.  Hence  the  value  of  the  determinant  is 

c  (c  —  a)n~x—a  {(J  — c)(c  — «)»-2  — (i  — c)2  ( c-a)n~ 3  +  ...±(6  — c)'1-1} 

=  {b  (c—  a)"—  a  (c—  J)H}  /  (b—  a) 

'  —  g”-1 ) 

—  a  >  ' 


—  cn-ab  |  C„)2cn_2—  Cll>3cn~3  ( b+a )  +C„J4C' 


n_4  J3  —  «3_  bn~x — an~x 


9480.  (A.  R.  Johnson,  M.A.) — Show  that,  if  O  =  0  be  the  condition 
that  a  pair  of  the  lines  f(x,  y)  =  (a0,  au  a2  ...  y)n ,  should  be 

at  right  angles,  and  R  denote  the  resultant  oif[x,  y)  and  f(—y,  x),  then 

0=  [R/ {/[K  -(-I)5]}]', 
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so  that  0  is  of  order  n  —  1  in  the  coefficients.  [The  axes  are  supposed  to 
be  rectangular.] 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom,  M.A. 

Forming  the  resultant  in  the  usual  way,  we  shall  have,  since  the  roots 
of  /  ( —  y,  x)  are  the  reciprocals  with  their  signs  changed  of  those  of  / (.r ,y) , 


/  1  \ 

/  1  \ 

i  1  \ 

/  „  1  \ 

a  +  — 

a  +  —  • 

U3  +  — 

•  ♦  • 

\  a  / 

\  (3  / 

\  a  / 

V  0  / 

=  rt*’*(l+a2)(l+j82)  ...  (a/3  +  1)2... 

=  fl-0{l~(-li)  «}  ...«0{l+(-l)*  a}  ...a2’1-2  02 

=/{i,  (-i)4}/!1-  -(-i)*} «*»-*o*, 

which  gives  the  result. 


10144.  (Professor  Nash.) — Assuming  that  a  knight’s  tour  is  com¬ 
pletely  determined  when  the  first  and  last  squares  are  given  ;  show  that 
there  are  136  distinct  tours,  no  one  of  which  is  the  reflected  image  of 
another,  or  can  be  derived  from  another  by  rotating  the  board.  In  21  of 
these  tours  the  terminal  squares  are  a  knight’s  move  apart ;  if  these 
squares  be  joined,  show  that  a  tour  can  he  constructed  from  which  each 
of  the  remaining  20  re-entrant  tours  can  be  derived  either  by  rotation  of 
the  board  or  by  reflection.  Hence  the  136  tours  are  reduced  to  116. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

It  is  clear  that  any  square  and  its  image 
with  respect  to  either  diagonal  are  of  the 
same  colour,  and  that  a  square  and  its 
image  with  respect  to  either  of  the  lines 
bisecting  the  board,  and  parallel  to  its 
sides,  are  of  opposite  colours.  There  are 
altogether  322  tours  commencing  on  a 
white  square.  In  the  first  diagram  the  32 
possible  initial  squares  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  indicated  by  the  letters  P, 

Q,  R.  Those  marked  Q  are  the  images  of 
those  marked  P  with  respect  to  the 
diagonal  BD,  and  the  R’s  are  the  images 
of  the  P’s  and  Q’s  with  respect  to  the 
diagonal  AO.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10408.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — Solve  the  Algebraical  Conundrum  to 
find  a  generating  function  in  t ,  u,  such  that  the  coefficient  of  tm.  un  when 
m  +  n  is  odd  shall  be  zero,  and  when  m  +  n  is  even  shall  be  the  half  of  the 
root  greater  of  the  two  numbers  m  +  1,  n+  1.  [Professor  Sylvester 
remarks  that  the  solution  of  this  conundrum  is  wanted  to  complete  a 
theorv  of  his  relating  to  Hilbert’s  proof  of  Gordan’s  theorem  applied 
to  a  "pair  of  binary  quantics,  and  that  it  is  called  a  conundrum  because 
its  solution  seems  to  depend  on  intuition,  and  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  made  to  depend  on  a  general  method.] 

— 409.  (Professor  Sircom.) — Required  a  simple  method  of  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  imaginary  roots  of  numerical  equations. 

— 410.  (Professor  Curtis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  thereholds  among  any 
four  points  on  an  equilateral  hyperbola  the  relation  (analogous  to 
Ptolemy’s  theorem)  that  if  the  points  be  1,  2,  3,  4, 

(12 . 34)*  ±(23  .  14)^(31.24)*  =  0, 

where  12  =  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  the  line 
joining  1  and  2,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of 
the  hyperbola. 

— 411.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — On  a  side  BC  of  a 
given  triangle  ABC  are  described  two  equilateral  triangles  uBC,  a'BC  ; 
a,  A  being  on  the  same  side  of  BC  ;  prove  that  A  a  is  three  times  the 
difference,  A  a'  three  times  the  sum  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  maximum 
ellipse  inscribed  in  the  triangle  ABC,  and  that  the  axes  of  this  ellipse 
are  parallel  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  A  a,  A  a'. 

— 412.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Etant  donnes  un  tetraedre  ABCD  et 
un  point  P,  on  mene  par  P  un  plan  coupant  Tangle  solide  A  suivant  un 
triangle  T,,  ayant  pour  centre  de  gravite  P.  Soient,  de  mome,  T2,  T3,  T4 
dcs  triangles  ayant  pour  centre  de  gravite  P  et  leurs  sommets  sur  les 
aretes  des  triedres  B,  C,  I)  du  tetraedre.  Demontrer  que  les  quatre  tri¬ 
angles  Tlt  To,  T3,  T4  sont  inscrits  a  une  meme  surface  du  second  ordre. 

— 413,  (Professor  Schoute.) — Given  a  system  of  three  rectangular 
coordinate  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  a  line  l  (any  plane  through  l  meets 
the  axes  in  A,  B,  C)  :  show  that  the  locus  of  the  ellipse  of  Steiner  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  triangle  ABC  is  a  surface  of  the  fourth  order,  and  discuss 
its  character  according  to  double  line,  nodal  points,  and  right  lines.  [See 
Salmon’s  “  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,”  ed.  4,  Art.  557.] 

— 414.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Soient  OX,  OY  deux  rayons 
rectangulaires  dans  uncercle  A.  Par  O,  on  trace  deux  rayons  OA,  OB, 
symetriques  par  rapport  a  la  bissectrice  de  YOX.  Par  B,  on  mene  des 


paralleles  aux  droites  OX,  OY  ;  elles  rencontrent  OA  aux  points  I,  J. 
Demontrer  que  la  polaire  tie  I,  relativement  a  A,  passe  par  J. 

10H5.  (Professor  Steiner.) — Soient  M,  M'  les  extremites  de  deux 
diametres  conjugues  OM,  OM'  d’une  ellipse.  Demontrer  que  la  somme 
tamtFMF'  +  tan2  +FM'F'  est  constante. 

— 416.  (Professor  G.  B.  Mathews.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  conditions 
that  10x3  —  8g2x  —  5g3  =  0,  215x4—221g2x3 +  90g3x +  25g22  =  0 

may  be  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  x,  is 

f2  — 2 . 53 . 79t—b3 .  II3  =  0,  where  t  =  27g2s /  (y23-27y32) ; 
and  (2)  that  t  —  53.79±22.5.13.17  a/5  =  ±5  </b  (4t  a/5)3  (  a/5±2)4, 

where  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  throughout ;  and  if  we  put 
t  =  4  (1  —  y2)3/y4,  one  value  of  y  is  (a/5  —  1)3. 

— 417.  (Professor  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.) — A  series  of  right- 
angled  isosceles  triangles,  each  of  base  a ,  are  placed  continuously  along 
the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  x.  Show  how  to  express  the  locus  con¬ 
sisting  of  thoir  sides  as  a  periodic  function  of  x. 

— 418.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay.)— ABC  is  a  triangle 
having  the  angle  at  A  not  less  than  120°.  P  is  any  point.  Prove  that 
the  arithmetical  sum  of  PA,  PB,  PC  is  least  when  P  is  taken  at  A. 

— 419.  (Professor  Cesaro.)  — Soit  S„,,,  la  somme  des  produits  p  a 
p  des  n  premiers  nombres  entiers.  Demontrer  la  relation 

2  C, a  4  i _  l,  i Sji— a  - ifp -I  =  C,l_^,+  i)  a  S/ij^,. 

i«=  0 

— 420.  (The  Editor.) — Draw  (1)  through  a  given  point,  or  (2)  in  a 
given  direction,  a  chord  PQ  of  a  circle  on  diameter  AB  such  that  the 
quadrilateral  APQB  may  be  given  or  a  maximum. 

— 421.  (Colonel  Clarke,  C.B.,  F.R.S.) — The  compound  eye  of  the 
various  species  of  fly,  of  the  Dytiscus,  &c.,  is  formed  of  thousands  of 
hexagons — each  presenting  a  single  lens— arranged  on  a  convex  surface. 
Sometimes  this  surface  approximates  to  a  hemisphere,  or  is  even  more 
than  a  hemisphere,  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the  manner 
in  which  the  hexagons  are  arranged  on  the  quasi-spherical  surface.  We 
have  thus  suggested  the  following  geometrical  problem :  To  describe  on 
a  sphere  a  continuous  series  of  hexagons,  the  side  of  any  hexagon  being 
very  small  with  respect  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

— 422.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — Square  B,  side  b,  is  laid  on  square 
A,  side  a  ;  find  the  probability  that  the  centre  (intersection  of  diagonals) 
of  square  B  is  on  square  A. 

— 423.  (D.  Biddle.) — As  a  wheel,  of  radius  r,  proceeds  in  a  straight 
line  on  a  level  road,  at  a  uniform  velocity  v,  on  a  still  day,  a  particle  of 
mud  is  detached  from  the  tire  by  centrifugal  force,  and  again  impinges 
upon  it  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Disregarding  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  find  (1)  the  arc  of  revolution  within  which  the  said  particle 
leaves  the  wheel  in  the  first  instance,  (2)  the  maximum  time  occup  ed  in 
the  flight,  (3)  the  maximum  distance  actually  traversed  (in  a  terrestrial 
sense). 

— 424.  (W.  J.  Barton,  M.A.) — Show  that,  if  the  sum  of  two  integers 
is  a  square,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  a  square,  (1)  the  sum  of  their 
cubes  is  the  sum  of  two  squares  ;  (2)  their  product  is  always  divisible  by 
12  ;  (3)  if  they  are  both  even,  their  product  is  divisible  by  192. 

— 425,  (M.  Tarry.) — Quatre  trains  se  meuvent  sur  des  voies  recti- 

lignes  avec  des  vitesses  uniformes.  On  donne  leurs  positions  a  deux 
instants  differents.  Construire  une  voie  rectiligne  qui  puisse  etre  par- 
courue  par  un  train  avec  un  vitesse  uniforme  telle  que  les  quatre  premiers 
trains  paraissent  immobiles  au  conducteur  du  cinquieme. 

—426.  (M.  Moureau.)  — Sur  une  droite  OA  de  longueur  2d,  on  prend 

des  points  qui  la  partagent  en  2«  parties  egales.  Aux  points  de  division, 
on  applique  des  forces  paralleles,  mesurees  par  les  distances  de  leurs 
points  d’ application  au  point  O.  Ces  forces  ont  meine  direction,  mais 
sont  alternativement  dirigees  dans  un  sens  et  dans  l’autre.  Trouver  (1) 
l’intensite  de  la  resultante,  et  (2)  la  distance  de  son  point  d’application 
au  point  O. 

— 427.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Prove  that  a  nodal  cubic  is 
crunodal  or  acnodal  according  as  the  invariant  T  is  negative  or  positive. 

— 428.  (J-  J-  Barniville.) — Two  parallel  lines  A  are  traced  on  paper, 

with  a  circle  inscribed  between  them ;  the  paper  having  been  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  circular  cylinder  so  that  the  parallels  coincide,  find  the 
equation  of  the  projection  of  the  curve  (a)  on  the  plane  through  A  and  the 
axis,  and  (b)  on  the  axial  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  Discuss 
the  corresponding  case  where  the  lines  make  an  angle,  and  a  cone  is 
formed. 

_ 429.  (A.  E.  Jolliffe.) — A  parabola  touches  the  sides  of  a  triangle 

at  A',  B',  C' ;  prove  that  A  A',  BB',  CC'  meet  on  the  minimum  ellipse  circum¬ 
scribing  the  triangle. 

_ 430,  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Resolve  n  squares  into  n  other  squares 

in  n  +  1  different  ways  (all  integers  and  n  >  2) ;  e.g., 

52  +  132  +  342  _  10'2+  172+  312  =  142  +  232+  252 

3'2  +  212  +  302  =  62+  152  +  332. 
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10431.  (W.  J.  Gkeenstreet,  M.A.) — A  spherical  raindrop,  radius  a, 
falls  for  t" ,  when  its  radius  is  found  to  he  b.  Supposing  the  increase  of 
mass  be  proportional  to  the  surface,  find  its  velocity  at  the  end  of 
the  t". 

—432.  (R.  Knowles.) — Tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  meet  a  conic 

in  P  and  Q  ;  a  second  conic,  centre  0,  through  TPQ  cuts  the  first  again 
in  CD  ;  T'  is  the  pole  of  CD  with  respect  to  the  first  conic  ;  the  chords 
PQ,  CD  meet  in  E ;  prove  that  EO  bisects  TTC 

-433.  (H.J.  Read,  M.A.) — Trace  the  curve 

(x  +  y){x-yy~±  (xs  +  ys)  +  5y  =  0. 

— 434.  (E.  Lemoine.) — M  et  M'  sont  deux  points  qui,  dans  le  plan 
du  triangle  ABC,  ont  pour  coordonnees  tripolaires  respectivcment  in,  n,  l 
et  n,  l,  m ;  trouver  le  lieu  de  M  et  le  lieu  de  M'. 

— 435.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soient  F  le  point  oil  la  symediane 
issue  de  A  du  triangle  ABC  coupe  le  cercle  circonscrit  a  ce  triangle,  F/8 
et  F7  les  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  ce  point  sur  AB  et  sur  AC.  Si  par 
les  sommets  B  et  C  on  mene  deux  antiparalleles  quelconques  BB'  et  CC' 
relativement  a  l’angle  BAC,  et  que  ces  droites  coupent  respectivcment  F/8 
et  F7  en  B!  et  en  C1(  la  parallels  a  AB  menee  par  Bj  et  la  parallele  a  AC 
menee  par  Cj  se  coupent  sur  la  taDgente  en  A  du  cercle  ABC. 

— 436.  (Gr.  Delahaye.) — Mener  par  les  sommets  d’un  triangle  trois 
droites  concourantes  determinant  sur  les  cotes  trois  segments  non  consecu- 
tifs  egaux  entre  aux. 

—437.  (H.  M.  Taylor.) — Demontrer  qu’on  peut  decomposer  un 

polygone  de  m  =  (p  —  2)»+2  cotes,  en  n  polygones  de  p  cbtes  de 
\np  —  n) [tip  —  n  —  1 )  ...  (np~2n  +  2)/l  .2.3  ...»  manieres  differentes. 

— 438.  (Colonel  Servais.) — Si  en  un  point  quelconque  A  d’une 
conique,  on  mene  un  cercle  tangent  dont  le  rayon  soit  double  du  rayon  de 
courbure  en  ce  point :  demontrer  que  (1)  le  pole  P,  par  rapport  au  cercle, 
de  la  corde  d’ intersection  BC  de  la  conique  et  du  cercle  est  sur  la  conique  ; 
(2)  les  deux  droites  BC  et  Pa  sont  conjuguees  harmoniques  par  rapport  & 
la  conique.  _ 
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the  month,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  Tec.  12 tli,  1889.— J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Bhuban  M.  Bannerji,  B.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  Society,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Christian  College,  Lucknow;  R.  A.  Sampson,  B.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Lecturer,  King’s  College,  London  ;  Professor  J. 
MacMahon,  B.A.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  U.S.A.,  and  A.  L.  Selby, 
M  A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  were  elected  members.  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Burnside,  M.A.,  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Basset,  F.R.S  ,  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Radial  Vibrations  of 
a  Cylindrical  Elastic  Shell  ”  ;  and  Dr.  Morrice,  M.A.,  a  “  Note  on  the 
51810  Group.”  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A.,  having  taken  the  chair 
vacated  by  the  President,  Professor  Greenhill,  F.R.S.,  communicated  a 
paper  by  Professor  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  on  “  Complex  Multiplication 
Moduli  of  Elliptic  Functions  for  the  Determinants  — 53  and  —61.” 
Mr.  It.  Tucker,  M.A.  (Hon.  Sec.),  communicated  portions  of  papers  by 
Professor  H.  Lamb,  F.R.S. ,  on  “  The  Flexure  of  an  Elastic  Plate,”  and 
by  R.  A.  Roberts,  M.A.,  “  Notts  on  a  Plane  Cubic  and  a  Conic.”  Dr. 
J.  Larmor  and  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.,  made  short  impromptu  com¬ 
munications. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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Just  published,  profusely  illustrated,  square  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Containing  New  Occupations  for  Infants ;  Finger  Worh  of  all  hinds  ; 
Easy  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Drawing ;  also  a  new  Set  of 
Action  Songs,  and  a  Series  of  Movements  with  bright  Tunes,  arranged 
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This  day.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  fid. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Demosthenes.  By  Frank  B.  Jevons,  M.A., 
Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

“  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  history  of  Greek  Literature  that  has 
hitherto  been  published.” — Spectator. 


By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

1.  A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

Fourth  Edition.  8s.  6d. 

2.  SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

By  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  M  A.,  and  Peake  Banton,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
In  One  Vol.,  complete,  10s.  fid.  ;-or,  in  Two  Parts— 

Part  I. — ROMAN  THOUGHT:  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Art  and 
Letters,  fis. 

Part  II.— ROMAN  STYLE  :  Descriptive,  Rhetorical,  and  Humorous  Passages,  5s. 


By  H.  CALDERWOOD,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University 

of  Edinburgh. 

FLEMING’S  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 

Psychological,  Ethical.  Metaphysical.  With  Quotations  and  References  for 
the  use  of  Students.  Revised  and  largely  Reconstructed.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  fid. 


By  W.  M.  RAMSAY,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 

1.  A  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Fourteenth  Edition.  8s.  Gd. 

2.  AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  Eighth  Edition.  4s. 

3.  A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY.  Seventh 

Edition.  6s. 


PROFESSOR  CRAIK’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Tenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  7s,  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


SCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS. 

This  day.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

ASSAYING  (A  Text-Book  of),  for  the  use  of  Mining 

Students,  &c.  ByC.  Beringer,  F.I.C.,  E.C.S.,and  J.  J.  Beringer,  E. I. C., 
E.C.S.,  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Association  and  Institute  of  Cornwall.  With 
numerous  Tables  and  Diagrams. 


Immediately.  Verv  fully  illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  FLOWERING  PLANT:  First  P  rinciples  of 

Botany.  Specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  students  preparing  for 
London  University  Matriculation,  and  other  Examinations.  By  J.  R.  Ains¬ 
worth  Davis,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Biology,  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 


By  PROP.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  E.R.S.E.,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 

Technical  College. 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES  (A  Text-Book  on). 

For  the  use  of  Students.  With  over  200  Illustrations,  four  Folding  Plates, 
and  Examination  Papers.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  fid. 

“  The  best  book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students. — Engineer. 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  (An  Elemen¬ 
tary  Manual  of).  Forming  an  Introduction  to  the  larger  work  by  the 
same  Author.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Examination  Questions. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  fid. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (An  Elemen¬ 
tary  Manual  on).  Specially  arranged  for  Elementary  or  First-Year 
Students.  With  Examination  Questions  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  Part  I.,  Magnetism.  [Just  out. 

***  Parts  II.  and  III.  in  the  Press. 

“  Teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  THOROUGHLY  trust¬ 
worthy  text-book  at  their  disposal.” — Nature. 

ELECTRICAL  RULES  AND  TABLES  (A  Pocket- 

Book  of).  For  the  use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  J.  Munro, 
C.E.,  and  A.  Jamieson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.E.  Sixth  Edition,  Pocket 
Size,  with  Diagrams,  8s.  fid. 

*  V  The  Sixth  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  about 
120  pages  and  60  New  Figures. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  of). 

By  A.  Dupri5,  Ph.D.,  P.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  Wilson  Hake,  Ph.D., 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra. 


BY  PROF.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  F.C.S. 

1.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
“  An  admirable  little  volume.”—  Schoolmaster. 

2.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Outlines  of).  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

“  Complete,  well-arranged,  compiled  with  great  car  e.’’— Journal  of  Education. 


London  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  follow  inf/  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 

For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Midsummer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marl-,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Christmas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CiESAR.”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  1  S.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PH./EDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPITJS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies, 


vTTTST  HEADY : 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  Is.  Cxi. 

By  t lie  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  Sons’  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises  the  following  citeap  and  useful 


sen 

Algebra.  Is.  fid. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Church  Catechism.  Is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

J ulius  Caesar.  Is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.) .  is. 
Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

ADneid,  Book  I.  Is. 


o  l  TZEXT-IB 

jEneid,  Book  II.  Is. 

/Eneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Seneetute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic.  War  (Caesar,  Book  I.).  Is. 

Pluedrus.  is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German- 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


OOIKIS. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  & 
Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  fill. 

St.  Matthew.  ls.‘ 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling,  is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  fid. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  fid. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  fid. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  fid. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  fid. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  fid. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  fid 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  fid. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mixsio.  2s.  fid. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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«W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Ten  Maps.  2ls.  each. 

*W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  SERIES  OF  LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Thirty-two  Maps.  12s.  each. 

*W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MATS, 

Eleven  Maps.  12s.  each. 

*W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  PHYSICAL  LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Six  Maps.  12s.  each. 

*W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  OR  TEST  LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Fifteen  Maps. 

12s.  each. 

*W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  SMALL  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Twenty-three  Maps.  6s.  each. 

*  A  Handbook  is  given  gratis  with  each  Map. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c.  Thirty-nine  Sheets. 

12s.  each  (except  Natural  History,  15s.  each.) 

A  Handbook  is  given  gratis  with  each  Sheet. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  WALL  HISTORY  CHARTS.  Four  Charts.  12s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  PLATES  AND  TYPES  OF  NATIONS.  Seventy-three  Plates, 

3s.  6d.  each.  36s.  for  a  Selection  of  One  Dozen. 

*%*  All  the  above  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Charts  are  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  varnished  in  the  best 

possible  manner. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  ATLASES  OF  POLITICAL,  CLASSICAL,  PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL, 

AND  SCRIPTURAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Thirty-nine  Atlases. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  PENNY  MAPS :  Political,  Projection,  Outline,  Test,  and  Classical.  196  Maps. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  GLOBES :  Terrestrial  and  Celestial.  Six  Sizes. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  HANDBOOKS.  Entirely  Re-edited,  and  uniform  in  size,  &c. 

Thirty-two  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Price  3d.  each.  Twenty-nine  Books. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  SCHOOL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Handbook.  12s. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  CHART  OF  PICTORIAL,  ASTRONOMICAL,  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS, 

with  Handbook.  12s. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  MOVABLE  ALPHABETS  AND  NUMERALS.  6s. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  DIAGRAMS  OF  COLOURS.  Nos.  1  and  2.  With  Handbooks.  On  Cloth,  Rollers,  and 

Varnished.  Price  6s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  MOVABLE  TROPIC  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  SEASONS.  By  John  w.  Mason.  10s. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TRADES.  First  Series  of  Six.  Size  34  in.  by 

26  in.  each.  Full  Coloui’ed,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  at  foot,  On  Cloth,  Rollers,  and 
Varnished,  3s.  6d.  each,  or  18s.  for  the  Complete  Set. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIAGRAMS  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  George  Davies.  Nine 

Diagrams,  size  30  in.  by  23  in.,  on  Thick  Paper,  Eyeletted,  and  in  Wrapper,  with  Key. 
Price  6s. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  Best  ami  Cheapest  of  Miniature 

Atlases.  Ninety-six  Full  Coloured  Maps,  Useful  Statistics,  and  Complete  Index.  Price  2s.  6d. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  UNRIVALLED  ATLAS.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  full  bound  Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 

170,000  Copies  of  this  Atlas  have  now  been  sold. 


Complete  Catalogue  free  by  post  to  any  Address. 

W.  &  A.  K  Johnston 

(ESTABLISHED  1825), 

Geographers  to  the  Queen,  Educational  and  General  Publishers, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Hoad,  Edinburgh;  5  White  Hart  Street  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 


SYLLABUS  OE  FIRST  COURSE. 

I. — Practice  and  Theory  of  Education  in  their  relation 
one  to  another— The  End  of  Education,  how  determined 
— Bearing  of  Ethics  on  the  Science  of  Education — Various 
conceptions  of  the  Educational  End— Education  as  sup¬ 
plying  Utilities  (Montaigne,  Locke)— Education  as  aim¬ 
ing  at  Development  (Kant,  Pestalozzi) — Instruction  and 
Education— The  Human  Ideal  as  variable— Education 
as  developing  a  national  type,  and  as  perfecting  the  in¬ 
dividual— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

II.  — The  Process  of  Education— Education  as  based  on 
Natural  Development  (Rousseau)— The  Teacher  as  work¬ 
ing  through  Child’s  Self-activity— Education  as  tran¬ 
scending  and  consulting  Natural  Development — Art 
versus  Nature  (J.  S.  Mill)— Education  as  Methodical 
Application  of  Social  Structure  and  Guidance — Scope 
and  Limitations  of  Education— Nature  versus  Nurture— 
The  Teacher’s  Auxiliaries  and  Opponents. 

III.  — The  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert— Special 
Training  of  the  Teacher — Practical,  Historical,  and 
Scientific  branches  of  Training— Value  of  Science  in  its 
bearing  on  different  branches  of  Educational  Process- 
Physical  Education  and  the  Study  of  Physiology — Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Mental  Powers  and  the  Study  of  Psychology 
—Intellectual,  Moral,  and  ^Esthetic  Education  as  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  connected  processes— Relation  of  School  Teacher 
to  each  process. 

IV. — Process  of  Intellectual  Instruction— Teaching  in 
its  Correlation  with  Learning— Analysis  of  process  of 
Learning — Function  of  the  Senses  in  acquiring  Know¬ 
ledge — Why  the  Teacher  must  work  on  a  basis  of  personal 
Observation — Observation  without  and  within  the  School 
— True  function  of  Teacher  as  Educator  of  the  Senses— 
Place  of  Exercises  of  the  Senses  in  School  Instruction — 
The  Object  Lesson  (Pestalozzi,  Frosbel) . 

V.  Learning  through  Language  and  Teaching  proper— 
Words  as  a  medium  of  presenting  facts — Description 
and  Imaginative  Realization — Learning  through  Words 
an  elaboration  of  Sense-observation — Assimilation  of 
unknown  to  known  facts— Teaching  as  an  Extension  of 
Child’s  Experience— Range  of  such  Extension  determined 
by  area  and  quality  of  first-hand  observation — Aids  to 
Verbal  Instruction  :  models,  maps,  pictures,  &c. 

VI.  Teaching  as  aiming  at  Permanent  Knowledge- 
Laws  of  Retention  and  Reproduction— Association  and 
Suggestion— Use  of  Words  as  Suggestive— Learning  and 
Verbal  Memorizing  (Locke)— Questioning  as  a  stimulus 
to  Reproduction — Various  Educational  Uses  of  Ques¬ 
tioning-Reproducing  for  the  sake  of  Understanding- 
Relation  of  Reproductive  to  Productive  Process— Repro¬ 
duction  as  serving  to  revive  and  deepen  Knowledge — 
Repetition  and  Recapitulation  as  features  of  Teaching 
Process. 

VII.  — Highest  end  of  Intellectual  Instruction  to 
generalize  and  unify  Knowledge— Error  that  child  can¬ 
not  reason  (Locke  and  Rousseau) — Spontaneous  tendency 
of  child  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain  his  observations 
— The  Abstract  along  with  the  Concrete— Haste  and 
Delay  in  taking  up  Abstractions — Gradation  of  Abstract 
Study— Classification  of  Common  Objects,  Abstraction 
of  Number,  &c.— The  Abstract  as  leading  back  to  the 
Concrete— Reference  of  things  to  classes  and  explana¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  — The  method  of  presenting  Abstract  Subjects — 
Relation  of  the  Learner  to  the  Discoverer  (H.  Spencer)— 
The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  and  Induction 
proper — No  one  Method  of  Teaching— Combination  of 
Induction  and  Deduction — Analysis  and  Synthesis  in 
their  bearing  on  teaching  Method— Rules  of  Method : 
“  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,”  “  From  the  simple 
to  the  complex,”  &c. 

IX.  — The  Order  of  Subjects  and  the  Construction  of 
the  Curriculum— Value  of  Studies  as  information  and  as 
discipline— The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  Order 
(Bain) — The  age  for  taking  up  particular  subjects — 
Logical  relations  of  the  several  Studies— The  Ideal  and 
the  Real  Curriculum — Variation  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Specialization  of  Studies — Why  Specialization  should 
increase  as  Education  progresses. 

X.  — The  Learning  Process  as  involving  Interest — 
Nature  and  Sources  of  Interest— The  Educator  as  de¬ 
veloper  of  Interest — Interest  and  the  Continuity  of  the 
Teaching  Process— Special  Interests  and  the  Love  of 
Knowledge  in  general— Relation  of  the  iEsthetic  Feelings 
to  Intellectual  Interest— Feeling  for  Nature  and  for 
Human  Life  as  Motive  to  Study— The  “  Humanities” 
as  appealing  to  Esthetic  Feeling— Relation  of  the 
Teacher  as  the  Exponent  of  Art. 

XI. — The  School  as  Community— Social  Nature  of 
Child  (Rousseau,  Richter,  Frobel)— Value  of  Numbers 
in  Education— Activity  and  Emulation — The  Desire  for 
Distinction— Development  of  the  Social  Feelings  by 
School  Experience— Sympathy  and  Imitation  as  Factors 
in  School  Education— Relation  of  Teacher  to  Child  and 
the  Love  of  Approbation— The  Moral  Atmosphere  of  the 
School  and  the  Nurture  of  Character. 

XII. — The  School  as  Realm  of  Government— The 
Teacher  as  Rule  in  relation  to  Child’s  Will — Action  in 
deference  to  Law— Moral  Significance  of  Obedience 
(Kant)—  How  Obedience  becomes  a  Habit— The  Child 
as  Subject  to  a  Common  Law— Development  of  the 
Moral  Consciousness  by  School-Life — The  place  of  the 
Teacher  in  Moral  Education— School-discipline  in  its 
relation  to  Home-discipline,  and  to  the  discipline  of 
after-life. 


COLLUDE  OU  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16280.  Gov.  for  Priv.  fam.  (one  pupil).  Good 
pianist,  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw,  and  Paint. 

16286.  Fr.  Gov.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 
16288.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms.  Time  for  study. 
16292.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  languages  (for 
Christmas).  Res. 

16293.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov-  to  prep,  for  Sen.  Locals  in 
Fr.,  knowledge  of  Ger.  desirable.  25 1.  to  301. 
Wanted  immediately. 

16291.  Gen.  sub.,  good  Math.,  Sci.  (cliem.).  301.  to 
401.  Master. 

16295.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.  subj.,  Ndlwk.  Small  Salary. 
16296.  Juu.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16303.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.,  and  either  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  or  Fr.  Mutual  terms. 

16307.  Gov.  for  three  Girls.  Eng.,  Mus.  (with 
theory),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  201. 

16308.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Shorth.  desirable. 
Mutual  terms. 

16313.  Gov.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  151. 
to  201. 

16314.  Gov.  Elem.  Eng.,  Ndlwk.  Morning.  101. 
to  151. 

16318.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (free 
and  mod.),  Mus.  201.  For  Xmas. 

16321.  Foreign  Gov.  to  teach  Fr.  and  Ger.  201. 
16326.  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  (Ger.  and  Shorth.  desirable). 
Non-res.  601.,  with  partial  board  401.,  higher 
salary  if  with  Piano.  Master.  For  Xmas. 

16331.  Young  lady  pupil- teacher.  Small  premium. 
16336.  Gen.  subj.,  Athletics,  Draw.  Wanted  imme¬ 
diately. 

16337.  Foreign  Master.  Fr.  or  Ger.  Res. 

16338.  Pupil  Teacher.  Finishing  lessons  in  return 
for  slight  help.  Small  prem. 

16339.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Lat.,  able  to  play  Piano. 
Res.  201. 

16341.  Jun.Gov.  Jun.  Eng.,  Script.,  Mus.  (theory), 
Draw.,  Dancing  (desirable).  Mutual  terms  with 
lessons. 

16348.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bkkeep.,  Writ., 
Sports.  Exp.  Res.,  451.  about, 

16354.  Master.  Writ,  (good),  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s), 
Arith.  Mutual  terms  or  small  salary'. 

16355.  (i.)  Gov.  to  superintend  and  assist  girls  with 
home  work.  German  lady  preferred. 
Mutual  terms.  Res.  Mornings  free, 
(ii.)  Gov.  for  holidays  for  3  girls.  Ndlwk. 
Res. 

16356.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  for  boys  principally. 
Mutual  terms. 

16358.  Classical  Tutor — A  Grad,  in  Hon.  Camb. 
1001.  res. 

16359.  (i.)  A  Grad,  of  Lond.,  as  Demonstrator  in 
Biology,  would  be  required  to  assist  in 
correspondence  tuition.  1751.  to  2001. 
(ii.)  A  Grad,  of  Lond.  to  teach  Classics.  Mod. 
Langs,  desirable.  1751.  to  2251. 

16361.  A  Master  (age  about  30),  able  to  take  charge. 

Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkeep.,  Fr.  Res.  451.  to  501. 
16363.  Eng.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.  251. 

16364.  Mus.  Gov.  to  teach  Piano,  Theory,  and  Har. 
251.  res. 

16365.  Articled  Pupil. 

16366.  Sen.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Matb.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Ger.  Age  25  to  30.  Res. 

16367.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  jun.  Class.,  Eng.,  Bh., 
Shorthd.  201.  (about).  Ample  time  for  study'. 
16369.  Young  lady  as  Articled  Pupil — very'  light 
duties— prep,  for  Exams.  Small  premium. 

16370.  Gov.  student.  Prep,  for  all  Locals  or  Lond. 
Matric.  Mus.  (thepry  and  prac.).  Ger.  and  Fr. 
(conver.).  Premium  101. 

16371.  (i.)  Gov.  (age  25),  Cert.,  able  to  prepare  for 
Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals.  301.  res. 

(ii.)  A  Gov.  to  take  charge  of  Branch  Sell,  at 
the  seaside.  Must  be  well  educated, 
well  connected,  and  fond  of  children. 
16372.  (i.)  Jun.  Fr.  Gov.  Able  to  teach  Fr.  and  some 
Ger.  and  Sing.  271.  res. 

(ii.)  Governess  Pupil.  Premium  211. 


16373.  Daily  Gov.  Good  Mus.  (cert.),  Ger.  (convers.). 
Age  about  28.  401.  to  451.  and  partial  board. 

16374.  Classical  Mistress  who  can  also  take  some 
Math.  Able  to  prepare  girls  for  degree.  For  High 
School. 

16375.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms. 

16376.  Gov.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (good),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Mus. 
(theory).  To  prepare  for  Local  Exams.,  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  ‘251. 

16377.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Sing.  Res. 
201.  to  251. 

16378.  Gov.  Cert.,  Lond.  Matric.  or  Sen.  Camb.  or 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Eng.,  Cert.,  good  Geog.,  Draw, 
(freehd.),  Calist. 

16379.  (i.)  A  Gov.  to  take  entire  charge  of  about  15 
girls,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Help  in 
certain  studies.  151.  to  201.  to  com¬ 
mence.  Res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master  in  Boys’  Sch.,  Board  Laun¬ 
dry',  Assistance  in  studies. 

16380.  Master.  Read.,  Writ.,  Arith.,  Eng.,  Gram., 
Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd.)  and 
Shorthd.,  Sports.  Res.  301.  to  351. 

16381.  Foreign  Gov.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.  and 
gram.),  must  have  had  some  experience,  Protest, 
prefd.  Res.  Sal.  to  be  arranged. 

16382.  Master.  Genl.  Eng.  subjs.,  Draw,  and  Piano 
desirable.  Res.  181.  to  20Z. 

16383.  Two  Jun.  Governesses  required.  Good  Eng., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw. 

16385.  Gov.  for  a  girl,  age  7.  Eng.  (all  branches), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  rudiments  of  Lat.  and  convers. 
Fr.,  Cl),  of  Eng.  Res.  251.  to  301. 

16386.  Foreign  Gov.,  able  to  prepare  for  C.P. 
Exams,  in  Fr.  and  also  Ger.,  must  be  Protest. 
301. 

16387.  Gov.  for  3  children,  ages  12,  10,  and  6.  Eng. 
(good),  Mus.,  Lat.,  and  ei'.her  Fr.  or  Ger.  (conv.). 
Res.  301. 

16389.  Gov.  Draw,  Swedish  Exercises,  Eng.  (elem.), 
Lat.  and  Ger.  (according  to  exp.  for  sal.). 

16390.  Master  for  the  Jun.  Classes.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw  (mod.  and  freehd.), 
Res.  601. 

16391.  Master.  To  prepare  boys  for  the  Camb.  Local 
and  C.P.  Exams.,  and  to  assist  generally'.  Math., 
Bk.,  Fr.,  Science,  Shorthd.  a  recommendation. 
Res.  361.  to  401. 

16392.  French  Pupil  Gov.  to  have  lessons  in  Eng., 
Draw.,  and  Paint.,  in  return  for  convers.  Fr.,  &c. 
Time  allowed  for  Mus.  Practice.  Mutual  terms. 

16393.  Jun.  Gov.  to  receive  Eng.  lessons  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  return  for  a  few  hours’  teaching  to 
juniors. 

16394.  Two  Jun.  Governesses,  who  have  passed  Sen. 
Oxf.  or  Camb.  prefd.  Mutual  terms,  or  a  small 
salary'. 

16395.  Foreign  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  knowledge  of  Mus. 
and  Sing.  Res.  251.  to  301. 

16396.  Master.  Jun.  Eng.  subjs.  and  Math., 
Shorthd.  Non-res.  651. 

16397.  Gov.  Thoroughly'  competent  for  the  Kinder- 
garden,  to  take  entire  charge  and  train  students  and 
teach  Mus.  to  jun. 

16398.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  (gram,  and 
convs.),  Draw.,  Calis.,  some  Mus.  desirable.  Res. 
from  201.  to  271. 

16401.  Gov.  Adv.  Eng.  and  Arith.,  with  Fr.  desir¬ 
able,  Ger.,  Alg.,  Draw,  or  Paint.  Res.  351. 

16102.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.  (ordinary),  Draw.  (good). 
Res.  251.  to  301. 

16403.  Master  (jun.).  For  Jun.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat., 
Sports.  Mutual  terms. 

16405.  Master  wanted  who  is  working  for  a  degree. 
Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Alg.  Res.  101.  About  3  hours  a  day'. 

16406.  Pupil.  One  wishing  to  study  for  the  Lond. 
Matric.  Mutual  terms. 

16107.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus.  Harmony 
for  School  Service.  Mutual  terms. 

16408.  Gov.  Draw.,  Paint,  (good),  Prep,  for  Public 
Exam,  in  Freehd.,  Mod.  Geom.,  and  Pensp.,  Paint 
(oils  and  w.-col.).  301. 

16409.  Master.  Ger.  and  Fr.,  Geom.,  Draw. 

16410.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  and  Mus. 
Res.  301. 

16411.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Sports.  Re3.  251. 

16413.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Class 
Sing.,  Mus.,  Calis.  251.  to  301. 

16415.  Jun.  Teacher  for  jun.  boy's.  101. 

16416.  Eng.  Master  to  teach  Eng.  subjs.  (gen.), 
Bkkeep.,  Shorthd.,  Lat.,  and  Fr.  to  juns.  351.  to 
451.  Mus.  a  consideration. 

16417.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math.  Mutual  terms. 

16418.  Master  (for  Camb.  L.).  Also  to  one  or  two 
advanced  Pupils,  subsidiary.  Adv.  Piano,  Class 
Sing.  351.  to  601. 
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1(3119.  Master.  Mus.,  Piano,  and,  if  possible,  Violin 
also.;  Gen.  Eng.  subjs.  30/.  about. 

1G120.  (i.)  Gov.  (good).  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil.  Prem.  18/.  18s. 

1G42 1 .  Gov.  to  prepare  for  the  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Ac. 
16422.  Two  Governesses  for  a  Technical  School. 
Usual  High  Sell,  subjs.,  Bkkeep.,  Shorthd. 
(desirable).  To  help  with  work  in  the  evening  at 
the  Technical  classes.  40/.  to  45/. 


No.  in 
Register. 


II —ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21646.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Fr.,  Sci.  (thoro.). 
Age  26.  13, A.  and  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Ac.  Non-res. 
about  150/. 

21647.  Eng.,  good  Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Math.,  elein.  Ger., 
Piano,  Organ,  Sing.,  Violin,  Shorthd.,  Bkkeep. 
Age  23.  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  preferred. 

21648.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Math.,  Nat.  Sci.,  for 
Army,  Ac.  Age  38.  B.-es-Sc.  Non-res.  150/. 
21650.  Eng.  (thoro.,  lit.,  &c.),  Bkkeep.,  Math,,  Mens., 
elem.  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Geom.  Draw,  (for  Army). 
Age  55.  L.A.  Trim  Coll.  Res.  80/.  to  100/.,  or 
non-res. 

21651.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.,  Sports. 

Age  20.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  40/. 

21652.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  (lit.,  Ac.),  Fr.,  elem. 
Ger.,  and  Draw.  Age  26.  Inter.  Arts.  Lond. 
Non-res.  200/. 

21653.  Lat.,  elem.  Gk.,  Fr.,Eng.,  Shorthd.  Age  26. 
B.A.  Lond.  Res.  70/.  to  100/.;  non-res.  90/.  to 
120/. 

21654.  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Gk.  and  Ger.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Chem.,  Shorthd.  Age  20.  1st  B.A.  Lond., 
Ac.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21655.  Mod.  Langs.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Physiog., 
Draw.,  Paint.  Age  45.  Ph.D.  (Univ.  Gottingen), 
Sc.  Medallist  S.K. 

21656.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Grk.,  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Math., 
elem.  Sc.  Age  25  B.A.  Lond.  Non-res.  140/. 
21657.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  elem.  Math,  (good),  Fr., 
elem.  Ger.  and  llal.,  Draw  (good),  Mech.  Age  31. 
B.A.  Lond.  Res.  45/.;  non-res.  90/. 

21658.  Eng.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Physics  (adv.), 
Chem.  (adv.),  Biol.,  Phys.,  Geol.  Age  28.  B.A. 
Lond.  Res.  80/. 

21660.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Math.,  elem.  Ital.  and  Span. 

Age  38.  B.A.  Oxf.  Non -res.  preferred. 

21661.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  26.  Univ.  Ghent.  Res. 
40/. ;  non -res.  80 Z. 

21662.  Fr.,  Math.  Age  18.  B.-cs-Sci.  Res.,  mod. 
salary. 

21663.  Lat.,  Fr.,  elem.  Gk.  and  Ger.,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.  Age  23.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  50/.;  non- 
res.  90/. 

21664.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.,  Mech.  Age 
22.  Res.  30/. 

21667.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw.,  Lat. 

Age  27.  A.C.  P.  Res.  45Z. ;  non-res.  90/. 

21668.  Lat.,  Math.,  elem.  Sci.  (Chem.,  Ac.),  Eng.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Sports.  Age  20.  27/.  Cert.  S.K. 
21669.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.).  80/. 

21673.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Class.,  Fr.  and  Math.  Age 
19.  30/.  Sen.  Oxf. 

21674.  Eng.  subj.  (higher  branches  of  exams.),  Mus., 
Athletics.  Age  21.  60/.  Lond.  Matric.,  Inter. 
Arts.,  Eng.  Hon.  Res. 

21675.  Class.,  Math,  (elem),  Hist.,  Eng.  Non-res. 
150/.  to  200/.  B.A.  Oxon. 

21676.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Math., Trig.,  Sci.,  Draw., 
100/.  to  150/.  non-res. ;  60/.  to  100/.  res.  1st  B.A. 
Lond. 

21677.  Eng.  subj.,  Avith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Lat., 
Shorthd.,  Phil.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  110/. 

21678.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Sports. 

Res.  120/.;  non-res.  180/.  1st  Div.  Lond.  Matric. 
21679.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Math.,  elem.  Draw.,  Shorthd., 
Phil.,  Chem.  (fair),  Sports.  Jun.  Oxf.  Res.  25/, ; 
non-res.  60Z. 

21681.  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Spanish  (convs.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Bookkpg.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  1st  Cl.  S.A.  Non- 
res.  250/.  Tutorship. 

;■  21683.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Eloc.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Theol.,  Divinity,  Ger.  Non-res.  M.A.  Oxf. 
Age  36, 

(  21684.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Script., 
Hist.,  Bookkpg.,  Draw.  Res.  35/.;  non-res.  70/. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  1st  Cl.  freehd.  Draw.,  2nd  Cl. 
2nd  Grade.  Age  19. 

|  21685.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.  (good),  Alg., 
Draw,  (freehd.),  Mus.  (piano,  organ,  sing.,  cub). 
Non-res.  70/.  to  80/.  Age  36. 

21686.  Class.,  Eng.,  Math., Theo  ,  Chem.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Sing.  Non-res-  preferred,  or  res.  40/.  Age  22. 


2 i 687.  Class.,  Math.,  Sci.  (clem.),  Eng.,  l'r.,  Mus., 
Piano.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  26.  Hon.  in  F r. 
21688.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Drill,  Sports,  Shorthd. 

Res.  40/.  or  non-res.  Age  26. 

21689.  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (clem.),  Fr.,  Chem.,  Phys., 
Eng.,  Draw.  Age  22.  B.A.  lion.  Exhib.,  Math- 
Logic,  St.  John’s  Coll.  Camb. 

21690.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (to 
army  prelim.),  Draw.,  Piano  (iun.).  Age  17.  Res. 
20/.  Jun.  Master. 

21691.  Math,  (high),  Phy.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw., 
Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.  Non-res.  200/.  to  250/.  M.A. 
Camb.,  Math.  Hon.  As  Head  Math.  Master. 
21692.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc., 
Shorthd.,  Bookkpg.,  Mus.  (jun.),  Mech.  Res. 
Moderate  salary.  2nd  Cl.  Camb.  Locals,  S.K.  Sci. 
Age  17. 

21693.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (2nd  grade).  Age 
28.  Non-res.  60/.  to  70/. 

21694.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Trig., 
Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Sing.,  Mag.  and  Elec.,  Phys., 
Eloc.  60/. ;  or  100/.  non-res.  B.A.  Royal  Univ! 
Ireland.  Age  22. 

21695.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (piano  and  violin),  Sing., 
Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,'  Chem.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  38. 

21696.  Fr.  and  Draw,  (thoro.),  Ger.  (elem.).  Used 
to  prepare  pupils  for  exams.  Non- res- 150/.  Age45. 
21697.  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.  (thoro.),  Draw.  Non-res. 

100/.  to  150/.  Age  26.  Stuttgart  Univ. 

21698.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.  (good),  Lat.  and  Math,  (fair), 
Gk.  (elem.),  Phys.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.  60/.  to  S0C 
res. ;  100/.  non-res.  Age  28.  A.C.P. 

21699.  Class.,  jun.  Ger.  and  Fr.,  Math,  (good),  Writ., 
Draw.,  Lectures.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  School 
preferred. 

21700.  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Mus.  (good).  Res-  25/.  to 
30/.,  or  non-res.  Age  23.  Certs. 

21701.  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Ac.,  Bookkpg., 
Draw.,  Eng.  Res.  preferred,  70/.  to  100/. ;  non-res. 
100/.  to  150/.  Sen.  Oxf.  A. A.  Age  25. 

21702.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sci.  (elem.).  Res. 
100/.;  non-res.  120/.  Age  25.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  M.B. 
Camb. 

21703.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus. 
(piano  and  violin),  Shorthd.  4/.  or  5/.  per  term. 
Age  19. 

21/04.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mech.,  Phys-  and  Chem., 
Drill  (join  in  games).  Good  discip/and  very  good 
prep,  for  exams.  Age  28.  B.A.  Lond. 

21705.  Arith.  (good),  Trig.,  Geom.,  Alg.,  Class.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Phil,  and  Chern.,  Draw, 
(freehd.  and  geom.).  Non-res.  100/.  Age  28. 
B.A.  Lond. 

21706.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  convs.), 
Ger.  (gram.),  Gk.,  Draw.  (free,  and  model).  Res. 
60/.  ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  29.  1st  B.A.  Lond. 
21707.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (good),  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gk., 
Span.,  Ital.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Age  25.  Res.  about 
3C7. ;  non-res.  80/. 

21708.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Scrip.  Age  26. 

Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/.  M.A.  Aberdeen. 

21709.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  con.),  Lat.,  Gk., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.,  geom.),  Shrthd., 
Phys.,  Chem.,  Bot.,  Zoo.,  Sci.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Non- 
res.  90/.  to  100/.  ;  res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  22.  Lond 
Matric.,  1st  C.  P.,  and  S.  and  A.  Dept. 

21710.  Fr.  (all).  Age  18.  Public  Exam.  France 
Tutor.  Mutual  terms. 

21711.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Statics,  Ac.,  Fr.,  Lat., 
Gk.  (elem.),  Bookkp.,  Piano,  Draw,  Paint  (oil  and 
water).  Res.  40/. 

21712.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.  subj. 

Res.  30/.;  non- res.  60/.  Age  21 
21713.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Chem.  (theo.  and  prac.),  Eng.  subj. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/. ;  non-res.  100/.  to  120/.  Age  28. 
Matric.  Lond. 

21714.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Trig.  Res. 
20/. ;  non-res.  70/.  Age  18.  1st  Cl.  Lond.  Matric., 
1st  Cl.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  and  A.  Mech.,  &c. 
21715.  Eng.,  Fr.  (jun.),  Math.,  Drill.  Non-res.  120/. 
Age  53.  Or  visiting. 

21716.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Sci.,  Poetry,  Arith  , 
Eng.  subj.  Prefer  Army  Tutor.  Res.  40/.;  non- 
res.  100/.  B.Sc. 

21717.  Fr.  (all),  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Sci.  (pol. 
econ.),  Arith.,  Draw,  (good),  Gk.  and  Alg.,  Sports. 
Res.  small  salary;  non-res.  prefd.  Age  30. 

21718.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.  (elem.),  Elocu¬ 
tion,  Writ.,  Bookkp.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Draw, 
(adv.)  Lat.  Gk.,  Fr.  Res.  70/.  to  90/. 

21719.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Class.,  Ger.,  Jun.  Math., 
Chem.  Mech.,  and  Gk.  (elem.).  Non-res.  60/. 
Age  35.  A.  A.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  div. 

21720.  Gk.,  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Comp. 
Non-res,  pr  Private  Tuitjcn.  Age  30. 


21721.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.,  and  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.) , 
Span.,  Gram.,  Lat.  and  Chem.  (clem.).  Non-res. 
60/.;  ies.  12/.,  in  or  near  London.  Age  26. 

21722.  Fr.,  Ger.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Exam,  of 
Civil  Engineers  Certs.  Age  28. 

21723.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math,  (mixed), 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Writing.  B.A.  Lond.,  Certs.  S. 
and  A.  Dept.  Non-res.  in  Lond.  150/.  to  200/, 
Age  30. 

21724.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (if  desired).  Res.  or  non  res. 

Res.  80/. ;  non-res.  120/.  Age  29.  Certs. 

21725.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Arith.,  Eng.  (gen.),  Ital. 
and  Span.  (elem.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.;  or  non. -res. 
Age  28. 

21726.  Class,  and  Math,  (good),  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem)., 
Chem.  Res.  from  40/.,  or  non-res.  and  holidays. 
B.A.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Age  31. 

21727.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Statics,  Eng.  subj.,  Bookkp. 
Fr.  (fair).  Res.  70/.;  non-res.  120/.;  or  Visiting’ 
Age  26. 

21728.  Dutch,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Class,  (good) 
for  Lond.  B.A.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil,  (elem.),  Sound, 
Light,  Heat,  Eng.  subj.,  Athletics,  lies.  25/.,  and 
for  holidays. 

21729.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Arith.  Eng. 
subj.  Non-res.  from  90?.,  pref . ;  res.  50/.  B.A. 
Oxf.  Age  23. 

21731.  Eng.  (subj.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  harp,  elem.).  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

21731.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (piano,  sing.,  violin, 
and  organ),  Draw.,  Eng.  (subj.).  Res.  50/.,  or  non- 
res. 

21732.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Mus.  (piano).  Camb.  Jun. 
21733.  Phys.,  Chem.,  Biol.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  and  Math, 
for  Matrics.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/. 
Private  tutorship  preferred.  Lond.  Matrics. 

21734.  Eng.  (subj.),Fr.,  Class.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem., 
Shorthd.,  Mus.  Age  20.  25/.  to  30/. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9471.  Eng.,  thoro.  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.,  con.  and 
gram.),  Ndlwk.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxford.  Res.  40/. ; 
non-res.  70/. 

9473.  Thoro.  Lat.,  Eng.,  and  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Gk.,  and  Sci.  Age  25.  Inter.  Arts.  Lond.  1st  Cl. 
Res.  45/.  to  60/. ;  non  res.  80/.  to  100/. 

9174.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (theor.,  violin, 
piano).  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Jun.  Camb. 
Res.  30/. 

9475.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Bot., 
Physiol.,  Mus.  (g°0(E  with  har.),  Draw,  (freehd.). 
Age  27.  1st  CL  Coll.  P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9476.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Mus.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Age  30, 
Sen.  Oxford.  S.K.  2nd  Grade  Cert.,  freehd.,  mod. 
geom.  Visiting  in  S.W.  district.  25/.  to  33/. 

9477.  Math,  (trig.),  Fr.,  Eng.,  Draw,  (from  flat), 
Paint.,  Mus.  (jun.),  Calisth.  Age  21.  Camb.  H. 
Local.  Arith.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Lit.  Res.  30/. 
to  40/. 

9178.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Paint.,  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Ndlwk.  Age  23.  S.K. 
Sc.  Certs.  Res.  Sch.  \2h  ;  Fam.  18/. 

9179.  Mus.  (piano,  theory,  elem.  violin).  Age  24. 
Teachers’  Cert.  R.A.M.  Res.,  non-res.,  or 
visiting. 

9180.  Math,  Class.,  Fr.  (good),  Eng.  subj.,  Phys., 
Chem.  (elem.).  Inter.  Arts,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  Fr., 
2nd  Stage  Math.  Res.  70/.;  non-res.  120/. 

9481.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Cert,  tin  d’e'tudes  secondaires, 
Ac.  Age  19.  Res.  Small  salary,  time  for  study. 

9482.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ger.  (elem*.),  Draw.,  Paint. 
Age  20.  Sen  Camb.  Res.  25/.  to  28/. 

9483.  Eng.,  Fr,,  Ger.  (adv.),  Piano,  Sing.,  Needlwk., 
Draw.,  Lat.  Age  24.  Res.  from  30/.;  non- 
res.  60/. 

9484.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac-,  elem.  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Age  22.  Class.  Tripos  Camb.  Higher  Local,  Matric. 
Hons.  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  from  50/.;  non-res.  90/. 

9485.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.  AgeSO.  Higher 
Camb.  Afternoon. 

9486.  Eng.  Lit.,  Ac.,  Sci.,  Fr  ,  Math,  (jun.),  Mus. 
(pract.,  theor.),  Sing,  (class),  Draw.,  Drill.  Age  22. 
Camb.  Sen.,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  (theor. 
and  prac.).  S.K.  Bot.  and  Draw  Res.  from  30/. 

9487.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.  (acq.  in  Paris) 
Ger.  (U.  Ger.),  Mus.,  Har.,  Needlwk.,  Draw,  (mod’ 
freehd.).  2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Age  21.  Res.  40/* 
to  50/. 

9488.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Math,  (good), 
Ger.  (2;  yrs.  in  Ger.),  Mus.  Age  39.  1st  B.Sc. 
Lond.  Higher  Camb.  Local.  Non-res.  Visiting. 
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9489.  Piano  (tlioro.),  liar.,  Sing,  (class).  Age  3li. 
Cert.  R.A.M..  S.A.  lion.  Assoc.  Pianist  Trin.  Coll. 
Res.  from  25/. 

9491.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Math,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theory).  Age  30.  Sen.  Local  Univ.  St.  Andrews 
Eng.,  Geog.,  and  Hist.  Non-res.  45/. 

9193.  Lat.  Fr.,  Math,  (jun.),  Eng.  (all  branches), 
Nat.  Phil.,  Logic,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Pol.  Econ.  Age 
24.  B.A.,  R.I.U.  Res. 

9195.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Sci.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Mus.  (piano  and  vocal),  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.), 
Paint,  (w.-col.),  Ivinderg.  Age  38.  Nat.  Froebel 
Union,  Art.  3  S.K.  Non-res. 

9496.  Eng.  (lit.,  ifcc.),  Math.,  Phys.,  Sci.,  Fr.  (gram.). 
Draw..  Paint,  (oils),  Piano,  Violin.  Age  25.  Jun. 
Camb.  Univ.  Exb.  Lit.,  Art  Teacher’s  Cert.  S.K., 
»S:c.  Non-res. 

9197.  Eng.  (lit ,  ifcc.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.  (elem.), 
Phys.  Sci.,  llkkeep.,  Fr.  (gram.).  Age  27.  Camb. 
Jun.  Hon.  Univ.  Ext.  Non-res. 

9198.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (with  theory),  Fr. 
Age  20.  3rd  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Hon. 
Local  Prize.  Res.  15Z. 

9499.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Writing,  Math.  Age  27. 
Res.  20/. 

9500.  Ger.,  Fr  ,  Heb.,  Sc.,  elem.  Mus.  and  Draw., 
K.G.  Age  33.  Cert.  K.G.,  Berlin.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9501.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.  (theor.  and  prac.).  Age  26.  Higher 
Camb.,  S.K.  3rd  Grade.  Res.  40/. 

9502.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.,  Gk.,  and 
Ger.,  Fr.  Age  23.  Higher  Camb.  (part),  1st  CL 
C.P.  Daily.  60/. 

9503.  Eng.  (lit.,  &c.),  Fr,,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Bot.,  Phys.  Age  38.  Higher  Camb.,  &c.  Visiting. 

9504.  Eng.  and  Math,  (adv.),  elem.  Fr.  and  Draw., 
Ndlwk.  Age  25.  2nd  Cl.  C.  4*.  Non-res.  40/.,  or 
res. 

9505.  Subj.  for  Lond.  Matric.,  &c.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Eng.,  Fr.  Age  22.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  from  20/., 
or  non-res. 

9506.  Eng.  subj  ,  Bh.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing. 
Age  20.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Ac.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

9507.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  jun.  Violin.  Age  23.  Sen. 
Camb.,  ic.  Res.  35/. 

9508.  Mus.  and  Sing  (tlioro.,  Diplome'e,  Leipzic 
Conserv.),  fluent  Ger.  (lit.,  «fcc.).  Res.  or  non-res. 

9509.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus., 
Draw.  Age  34,  1st  Cl.  C.  P.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9510.  Eng.,  adv.  Arith.  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  22.  2nd  Cl. 
C.  P.  Res.  18/. ;  non-res.  23/. 

9511.  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  Cl.  Sing.,  Eng.  subj., 
Arith.  Age  19.  R.A.M.  Sen.  Res.  20/. 

9512.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  27.  Res.  20/. ; 
Non-res.  30/. 

9513.  Piano,  Bar.  Counterpt.,  Cl.  Sing.  Age  25. 
Student  R.A.M.  Res.  or  non-res. 

9511.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ndlwk.,  jun.  Mus.  and  Draw. 
Age  29.  Trained  C.M.  Res.  20/. 

9515.  Har.,  Counterpt.,  Piano,  Organ,  Sing.  Age  26. 

R. A.M.,  Locals,  Student  ti.S.M.  Res.  35;. ;  non- 
res.  70/. 

9516.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ger.,  elem 
Lat.  Age  20.  Home  and  Col.,  Trin.  Coll.  Res. 
For  Holidays. 

9517.  Eng.  and  Music.  Age  18.  In  foreign  school 
or  family. 

9519.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.;,  Eng., 
Mus.,  and  Sing.  Age  24.  2nd  Grade  Art  Student 

S. K.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9520.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger.,  Piano,  Har., 
Sing.,  Draw.  Age  27.  L.A.M.  (Medallist),  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  60/.  to  73/. 

9521.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  19. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  Camb.  Higher  (part) .  Res.  20/. 

9523.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Fr.,  Draw.  Age  20.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  20/. 

9524.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (acq.  abrd.),  Mus. 
(good),  Bkkeep.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  R.  Acad. 
Mus.  Sen.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Also  for  Holidays. 

9525.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Sing,  (good), 
Draw.,  Paint,  (o.  and  w.-col.).  Morning  or  Daily. 

9526.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (jun.).  Age  26.  Higher  Camb. 
(part)  and  Teacher’s  Exam.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  80/. 

9527.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Paint.  Age  17.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Small  salary,  or 
mutual  terms.  Res. 

9528.  Fr.,  Dutch,  and  elem.  Ger.  Age  22.  Res.  25/. 
to  30/. 

9529.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Age  21.  A.C.P.  Res. 
25/.  to  35/. 

9,)30.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  elem.  Fr.,and  Lat.,  Draw.,  Sing., 
Mus.,  Drill.  Age  31.  C.M.  Res.  45/. 
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9533.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  elem. 

Lat.  Age  28.  Family.  30/. 

9531.  Eng.  and  Mus.  Age  22.  As  Nursery  Gov.  15/. 

9535.  Mus.,  Har.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  Age  22.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  Student  R.A.M.  Bd.  and  res.  in  return 
for  2  hrs.  teaching  daily. 

9536.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Calis., 
Piano,  K.G.  (certd.).  Age  26.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
30/.  to  40/. 

9537.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Draw.,  K.G..  Math.,  elem. 
Mus.  Age  21.  Home  and  Col.  Tr.  Coll.  Non- 
res.  30/.  to  40/. 

9539.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Cert.  Har.,  Sing., 
Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Non-res.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Lond.  Higher  for  Mus.,  C.P.  for  Fr. 

9510.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Res.  25/.  C.P. 
Cert. 

9542.  Eng.,  Fr.  (convers.  and  gram.),  Ger.,  Piano, 
Draw,  (elem.),  Har.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Pass,  Trin.  Coll. 

9543.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  24. 

9546.  Eng.  Jun.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.  Alg.,  Draw., 
Mus.  Res.  Mutual  terms,  or  Jun.  Gov.  15/.  to 
20/.  Age  18. 

9547.  Eng.  Jun.,  Piano,  Violin  (elem.),  Ndlwk.,  Har. 
(good),  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  R.  Acad.  Res.  Holiday 
engagement.  No  salary.  Age  18. 

9548.  Eng.,  Geog.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Draw.,  Drill.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  70 1.  Sen.  Camb. 
3rd  Cl.  Hon.,  Higher  Camb.  Age  19. 

9549.  Eng.  (gen.),  Arith.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.), 
Ndlwk.  Res.  Jun.  Teacher  in  school.  Nominal 
salary.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  19. 

9550.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  Res. 
•10/.;  non -res.  60/.  to  00/.  prefd.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  1st 
Div.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Higher  Cainb.  Age  21. 

9551.  Fr.  Gram.,  Ger.  Mus.  (theory,  sing,  voice, 
cult.),  Eng.  Eloc.  (Bot,  Phys.,  and  Biol.,  elem.). 
Res.  20/.  prefd.  Age  27. 

9552.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq. 
abroad),  Draw.,  Lat.,  (elem.).  Age  32.  Res.  Comp. 
45/.  to  50/. 

9553.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  elem.  Har. 
(theory).  Res.  25/.  in  school.  Inter.  Coll,  of  Music 
1st  Cl.  Hon.  Age  21. 

9551.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (elem  ), 
Ndlwk.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Age  24.  Res.  40/.; 
non-res.  60/.  to  70/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  and  Sen. 
Camb.  for  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger. 

9555.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Ndlwk. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19.  Sen.  Camb. 

9557.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non-res.  60/.  to 
100/.  Teacher’s  Cert.  S.K.  for  Draw.,  1st  Cl.  Trin. 
Coll,  for  Piano  Play.  Age  26. 

9558.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (mod.).  Res.  Mutual 
terms.  Lond.  or  Subs,  prefd.  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  and 
2nd  Cl.  C.P. 

9560.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  freehd., 
geom.  and  persp.),  Ger.,  and  Lat.  (clem.).  Non- 
res.  50/.  to  80/.,  according  to  time  occupied.  Lond. 
Matric.  S.K.  Draw.  Age  25. 

9561.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw. 
Res.  25/.  to  30/.  2nd.  Cl.  C.P.  Age  21. 

9563.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Res.  or 
non-res.  Non-res.  100/.  Age  20.  B.A.  1st  Div. 
Various  Prizes. 

9564.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Drill,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.). 
Res.  30  to  40/.  Age  21. 

9565.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  so'ue 
model),  Shading  in  Crayon.  Small  salary,  or  on 
mutual  terms  in  good  school.  2nd  Cl.  Coll  of  P., 
2nd  Grade  S.K.  Freehd. 

9566.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Gk.  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Har.,  Draw.,  Sei.  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Sen.  L.  Hon., 
Dis.  Eng.  and  Mus.,  Full  2nd  Grade  S.K. 

9566«.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Ger. 
(fluent).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

9567.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (gram,  and  convers.).  Non- 
res.  90/.  Cert,  in  Paris.  Age  23. 

9568.  Ger.  Mus.  Res.  50/.  Age  35. 

9569.  Eng.  subj.,  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw, 
(elem.).  Gov.  Pupil  in  good  school.  Mutual 
terms.  Age  17.  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 

9570.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Arith.,  Lat,.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw, 
(elem.).  Res.  35/.  to  45/.  Age  22.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Jun.  Ca.nb. 

9571.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Bookkpg.,  Zool.,  liar.  Non- 
res.  30/.  to  85/.  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  C.P.  Trin.  Prelim. 
Age  22. 

9572.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.)  subj.,  and  Lit.,  Ger., 
Mus.,  Class  Sing.  Res.  40/.  to  45/.  Age  22.  Dip. 

I  Lilli.  Arts,  Ac. 
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9575.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr., 
Ger.,  Mus.  ( theory-  and  prac.).  Res.  20  to  25/.  Age 
19.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Hon.  Trin.  Coll. 

9576.  Mus.  (piano),  Theory,  Har., Violin  (elem.).  Res. 
25/.  Jun.  and  Sen.  R.A.M.,  also  Sen.  Trin.  Age  21. 

9577.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  and  Ger. 
(elem.).  Age  26.  Res.  30/.  School  or  family. 

9578.  Fr.  Prepares  for  Exams.  20/.  about.  Res. 
Age  21.  Cert.  1st  Cl.  BreVe't. 

9579.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.  to  Jun.,  adv.  Arith.,  Ger. 
(elem.).  Age  20.  Res.  16/.  Sen.  Trin.  L. 

9580.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Arith.  Res. 
50/.  to  60/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  28.  Higher 
L.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  Hon.  A.  and  R. 

9581.  Eng.  (good),  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  and 
Math.  (elem.).  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  19.  Sen. 
Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C- P.,  S.K.  Trin.  Coll,  and  Mus. 

9582.  Mus.  (thoro.),  Theory,  Fr.  and  Eng.  (elem.). 
Res.  or  non-res.  Two  Exams,  of  R.A.M.  Age  20. 

9583.  Eng.  (thoro.)  subj..  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Draw., 
Mus.  (good),  Lat.,  and  Ger.  (elem.).  Age  20.  Res. 
20/.  to  25/.  Sen.  Camb.  L.,  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9584.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  and  Mus., 
Draw.  (mod.  and  freeli.).  Res.  20/.  Sen.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Age  19. 

9585.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Euc-,  Bkkeepg.,  Ndlwk., 
Fr.,  and  Mus.  to  Jun.  Age  20.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 
Sen.  Camb.,  1st  C.P. 

9586.  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  tv. -col.).  Age  29.  Non- 
res.  Cert.  S.K. 

9587.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Draw.  (mod. 
and  freehd.),  Mus.  Non-res.  25/.  about.  Age  19. 
2nd  C.P. 

9588.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Lat.,  Calisth. 
and  Dancing  (elem.).  Age  20.  Gov.  to  children 
under  12.  Res.  18/.,  with  laundress. 

9589.  Draw,  (all  styles).  Non-res.  Certs.  Age  20. 

9590.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Dane..  Ivinderg. 
Res.,  if  in  Lond.,  25/.  to  30/.  Kinderg.  Cert. 
Age  2 1 . 

9591.  Eng.  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  30/. 
to  35/.,  Sch.  or  Private  Family. 

9592.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Gov.  in  Private  Family. 
Age  19.  3rd  C.P. 

9593.  Piano  and  Sing.,  Eloc.  Res.  in  or  near  London, 
R.A.M.  Medallist  for  Sing,  aud  Eloc.  Age  25. 

9594.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Ndlwrk.  Age  29.  35/.  to 
40/.  res.  Cert,  in  Paris. 

9595.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin  to  Jun.  Res.  21.  to 
31.  per  month.  Age  22.  Dip.  French  Univ. 

9596.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Euc-,  Alg.,  Fhys.,  Bot., 
Fr.  Res.,  no  sal.  Age  17. 

9597-  Eng.  (subj.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Dane.,  Arith., 
Script.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Res. 
18/.  to  20/. 

9598.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus-,  Draw.,  Lat.  Ger.  Res.  45/. 
Fam.  or  Boys’  Sch.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  39. 

9599.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.  (good),  Phys., 
Pol.  Econ.,  Bookkpg.  Res.  16/.  to  18/.  in  Sch.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  for  Draw.,  freehd.  Age  18. 

9600.  Eng.,  Fr.  (rudts.),  Ger.,  Draw,  (free.),  Mus.  and 
Sing.  (good).  Sch.  res.,  small  sal.  C.P.  3rd  Cl., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Theory  of  Mus.,  also  Piano-playing. 

9602.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.  Bot,,  Draw, 
(mid ,  free,  and  Geom.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill, 
Ndlwk.  Res.  abrd.  prof.,  20/.  to  30/.  2nd  gr. 
free.  Draw.  Age  22. 

9604.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.),  Pol. 
Econ.  Res.  from  30/.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9605.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (rudts.),  Math.  (elem.).  Res. 
40/.  B.A.  R.U.  of  Ireland.  Age  23. 

9606.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr,,  Draw.,  S.K.  Mus., 
Sing.  Res.  60/.  Private  Fam.  pref.  Age  28. 

9607.  Mus.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Prep.  Sch.  for 
part  of  above,  or  High  Sch.  or  Family  for  the 
whole  of  the  subjs.  Age  21.  30/. 

9608.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Solo  and  Class  Har., 
Elocution.  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist.  Age  28. 

9609.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (landsc.,  Ac.),  Ger. 
Age  26.  Full  2nd  G.  Draw.  Cert.,  2  Prizes  R.A. 
Life,  &c. 

9610.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Ger.,  Sci.  Age  21.  40/.  to  45/.  Lond. 
Matric.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  ifec. 

9611.  Class.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Sci., 
Drill.  Age  21.  60/.;  non-res.  90/.  B.A.  Lond. 
and  Teacher’  Dip. 

9612.  F.ng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  liar.,  Mus.,  Pol. 

Econ.,  Draw,  and  Paint.  Age  19.  25/.  Sen. 

Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  Coll.  .P,  S.K.,  &c. 

9613.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Gen.  subj.  Age  23. 

9614.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus., 
Lat.,  Calis.  Age  36.  60/.;  80/.  to  100/.  non-res. 
L.L.A.,  S.K.,  &c. 

9615.  Eng.,  Fr.  (clem.),  Ger.,  Draw  ,  Sing.  (good). 
*  Age  18.  Trin.  Coll,  for  Mus. 
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CALLENDAR’S  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND. 

(THE  CAMBRIDGE  SYSTEM.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

The  Primer.  32  pp.  Price  6cl.  A  complete  practical  exposition  of  the  system. 
For  Reading-  Practice.  Printed  Facsimiles  of  Cursive.  8  pp.  Price  3d.  each 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  (First  Half). 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Chaps.  I.-Y. 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Cliap.  VII. 

[The  last  is  written  on  a  larger  scale  for  beginners.] 

Phonetic  Spelling-.  32  pp.  Price  Gd.  Explaining  more  fully  the  phonetic 
basis  of  Cursive. 

The  Manual.  128  pp.  Price  2s.  Containing  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
Shorthand.  _ 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

The  Stof^y  of  the 
Nations. 

Each  Volume  is  furnished  with  Maps ,  Illustrations,  and  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. ; 

Pkesentation  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. ; 
Library  Edition,  cloth,  rod  tops,  5s. 


The  Text-books  may  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  remitting  prices  to  the  Publishers,  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  Cambridge  University 
Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  136  pp. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  C.  MORRISON,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

“  This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.” — The  Schoolmaster . 

“A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  jround  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns. and 
places  of  interest.” — Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.,  3s.  Gd. 

“  The  Author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  book.  He  has  most  certainly  succeeded.”— Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text-books. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.” — Practical  Teacher. 

“  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 

Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  the  Author,  32  Abercrombie  Place,  Edinburgh, 
on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 

LONDON :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


The  Guardian  says:— “There  is, 
perhaps,  no  surer  sign  of  the  increased 
interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in 
historical  matters  than  the  favourable 
reception  which,  we  believe,  both  here 
and  in  America,  is  being  accorded  to 
the  various  volumes  of  1  The  Story  of 
the  Nations’  as  they  issue  in  quick 
succession  from  the  press.  More  than 
one  volume  lias  reached  its  third  edi¬ 
tion  in  England  alone.  .  .Each  volume 
is  written  by  one  of  the  most  foremost 
English  authorities  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  .  .  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  vol¬ 
umes,  such  as  are  the  majority  of 
those  comprising  this  library.  .  .  The 
illustrations  make  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  series.” 


Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


CASEY’S  IEUCLI3D. 


New  Volume  ( the  22nd)  on 
Jan.  1,  1890. 


THE 

BARBARY 

CORSAIRS. 

BY 

Stanley  Lane-Poole, 

Author  of  “Turkey,”  “The 
Moors  in  Spain,” 


“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  System  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Taught  in  oyer  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  &c. 

[Copy.]  Melrose  House  School, 

WoODCHURCn,  NEAR  ASHFORD,  KENT. 

Dec.  4,  1880. 

For  many  years  past  your  system  of  Shorthand  has  been  systematically  taught  in 
my  school  by  an  experienced  reporter,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  My  shorthand 
classes  are  now  so  large  that  1  am  obliged  to  engage  two  masters  to  teach  that 
subject.  Four  of  my  pupils  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  secured  good 
situations  in  large  mercantile  houses,  and  mainly  because  they  were  efficient  in 
Phonography.  Irrespective  of  the  great  advantages  to  boys  oil' leaving  school,  I 
llnd  that  my  pupils  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  in  taking  down  their  science  lecture 
notes  in  shorthand.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  new  systems  that  have 
been  of  late  years  introduced,  yours  will  never  be— to  quote  from  the  Times  of  Sept. 
29th,  1887— “ousted  from  pride  of  place.”  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use 
you  like  of  this  letter.  [Signed]  W.  E.  Wisdom,  F.S.Sc., 

_  Headmaster. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  Gd.  1,370,000  sold. 

Specimen  free  to  Headmasters. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  l  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Gold  Medals,  Paris>  1878 :  1889. 

JOSEPH  01  LLOTT’if STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 1 70,  e!79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


AIDS  TO  EDUCATION.— See  WattoiTs  “  Clear 

Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tables,  3d.  each,  on  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  Histories  ;  Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and 
specimen  page,  Is.  each  ;  also,  Filled  Biographical  Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
8d.  each. 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  London; 
and  of  the  Author,  T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  j 
Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is .  Gd.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half  -a-Croivn , 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  Gd.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY, 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


Jackson’s  System  of  Vertical,  Writing. 


LTPRIGHT  IF’IEIISriRffiA.IISrSiailEIP. 


As  Recommended  for  Government  Examinations. 
As  Approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
As  Preferred  by  University  and  other  Examiners. 


As  Practised  by  the  Legal  Profession. 

As  Adopted  by  School  Boards,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 
As  Employed  by  Clergymen,  Bankers,  and  Reporters. 


IN  EIGHT  BOOHS.  PRICE  TWOPENCE  EACH. 


1.  Small  Text. — Introductory  exercises.  Right  lines,  easy  letters, 

short  and  easy  words. 

2.  Small  Text. — More  difficult  letters,  easy  combinations,  difficult 

words  with  loop  letters. 

3.  Round  Hand.- — Long  words,  simple  definitions  of  short  and 

familiar  words,  figures. 

4.  Round  Hand. — Capital  letters.  Upper  lines,  girls’ names ;  lower 

line,  boys’  names. 


5.  Small  Round  Hand. — Names  of  Towns,  countries,  islauds, 

rivers.  Geographical. 

6.  Small  Round  Hand. — Various  events,  with  dates  in  figures. 

Historical. 

7.  Small  Hand. — Bold  size,  two  ruliugs  on  each  page.  Maxims  and 

Proverbs. 

8.  Small  Hand.  —  Finishing  size,  three  rulings  on  each  page. 

Scientific  Definitions. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  — In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  the  above,  the  Publishers  have  decided  to  extend  the  Series  by 
issuing  four  additional  Books  as  follows  : — 

No.  9.  Small  Hand.— Commercial  terms.  No.  11.  Corresponding  Style. — First  size. 

No.  10.  ,,  „  French  and  Latin  phrases  (finishing  hand).  No.  12.  „  „  Second  Size. 

NOW  ZRZE-AJDNrj  PRICE  TWOPENCE  EACH. 

The  Shorthand.  Of  Arithmetic.  A  Companion  to  all  Arithmetics,  for  Middle  and  Upper 

Forms,  Teachers,  Students,  and  Candidates  preparing  for  Examinations.  By  John  Jackson,  F.E.I.S.,  Author  of  “A  Practical  Arithmetic,” 
“The  New  Style  Vertical  Writing  Copy-Books,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“  A  book  decidedly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  teachers.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  A  little  manual  which  will  not  only  be  invaluable  in  the  school  and  class-room,  but  also  in  the  larger  domain  of  business  life.”— Deeds  Mercury. 


Death,  no  Bane.  A  New  Translation,  with  Copious  Illustrative  Notes,  of  Cicero’s  First  Tusculan  Disputation.  By 

Robert  Black,  M.A.,  Author  of  “A  History  of  Horse  Racing  in  France,”  &c.  Small  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  binding,  5s. 

“  ‘  Death  no  Bane  ’  must  also  be  ranked  among  thoughtful  books  adapted  for  presentation.  It  is  a  new  translation  of  Cicero’s  first  Tusculan  Disputation,  and  may 
undoubtedly  claim  to  be  the  best  rendering  of  that  classical  work  which  has  been  offered  to  English  readers.  "Without  in  the  least  sacrificing  fidelity  to  the  original  text, 
Mr.  Black  has  managed  to  convey  the  ratiocination  and  generally  human  interests  of  Cicero’s  dialogue  in  smooth,  crisp,  and  idiomatic  English.  A  word  of  praise  must 
also  be  given  to  the  notes,  which  give  all  the  help  that  an  English  reader  unacquainted  with  the  classics  could  possibly  desire.  The  get-up  of  the  book,  with  its  hand-made 
paper  and  red-lettered  parchment  binding,  is  nothing  less  than  exquisite.” — Academy. 


FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

By  Mods.  E.  JULIEN,  French  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  Grammar  School,  Birmingham. 


FRENCH  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL.  Containing  the  Accidence, 

the  most  indispensable  Rules  of  Syntax,  Useful  Sentences  for  Conversation,  the 
Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs,  and  French-English  and  English-French  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  Square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

ORAL  AND  CONVERSATIONAL  METHOD.  Seventh  Edition. 

PETITES  LECONS  de  CONVERSATION  et  de  GRAMM  AIRE. 

Little  Lessons’ on  the  most  Useful  Topics,  &c. — Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular — 
Anecdotes— Correspondence,  &c.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  250  pages,  price  3s.  ; 
with  “  Phrases  of  Daily  Use  and  Practice,”  3s.  6d. 

PHRASES  OF  DAILY  USE  AND  PRACTICE.  Forming  a  Sup¬ 
plement  to  “  Petites  Lemons.”  Square  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6d. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  “  Petites  Lemons  de  Conversation  et  de 
Grammaire.”  Fcap.  Svo,  128  pages,  price  Is. 

“  An  admirable  elementary  manual.  It  brings  the  rudiments  of  French  within 
the  capacity  of  the  youngest  pupil.” — Scotsman. 

ENGLISH  STUDENT’S  FRENCH  EXAMINER.  Being  a  Series 

of  Progressive  Papers  intended  to  prepare  Students  for  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examinations,  the  Higher  Examinations,  the  London  University, 
&c.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

PRACTICAL  AND  CONVERSATIONAL  READER.  Adapted  also 

to  Translation,  Recitation,  and  Dictation ;  followed  by  an  Outline  of  French 
Accidence  in  “  Questions  and  Answers.”  Square  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  (id. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

Imperial  32mo,  marbled  edges,  ornamental  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  roan,  4s.  6d. 

LOW’S  POCKET  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  'Compendium  of  General  Knowledge  for  Heady  Reference.  Containing  1,200  columns,  upwards  of 

25,000  References,  and  Numerous  JPlates. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MANY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LEARNING  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THIS  VOLUME. 


(i  The  handiest  book  of  reference  ever  offered  to  the  public.”— Court  Circular. 
A  veritable  multum  in  parvo” — Leeds  Mercury . 

‘  An  enormous  mass  of  information.” — Saturday  Review. 


“  Very  correct  and  trustworthy.” — Standard. 

“  The  neatest,  smallest,  and  most  useful  encycloptcdia  we  have  yet  seen,  — 
Spectator. 


The  First  Edition  of  10,000  Copies  was  exhausted  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication; 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  &  RIVINGT0N,  Limited,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.0. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS . 


LATIN. 

NEW  LATIN  SIMILIZES. 

Edited  by  PKOFESSOR  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 

Ready  shortly,  price  Is. 

The  First  Latin  Frimer.  By  Professor  Postgate.  Crown  8vo. 

Ready  shortly,  price  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Fvose  for  Lower  Forms ,  Being  a  Series  of  Exercises  adapted  to  flic  New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  By 
M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Headmaster’s  Assistant  at  Malvern  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  New  Latin  Frimer.  By  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  University  College,  London;  assisted  by  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
of  Mill  Hill  School,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Ready  shortly,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  Temperance  Fender.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird,  M.A.,  London  Diocesan  Secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society. 


DICTIONARIES. 

The  Encyclopcedic  Dictionary.  Complete  in  Fourteen  Divi¬ 
sional  Volumes,  each  10s.  6d. ;  or  Seven  Vols.,  halt-morocco,  21s.  each. 

Celebrities  of  the  Century.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.  21s. 

The  Dictionary  of  lieligion.  By  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 
B.D.  Cloth,  21s. ;  roxburgh,  25s. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  Cheap  Edition. 

10s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Twentieth  Edition, 

Enlarged.  3s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Cheap  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

The  P radical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  With  about 
20,000  Drawings.  Four  Vols.,  each  21s. 

Cassell’s  French-English  and  English-French  Dic¬ 

tionary.  262nd  Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  New  German  Dictionary.  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Latin-Enylish  Dictionary.  3s.  6d. 
Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  Sixty- 

second  Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Dible  Dictionart/.  With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 
7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Concise  Cycloptedia.  With  about  600  Illustrations. 
15s. 


Cassell’s  Miniature  C ycloptcdia. 

jects.  3s.  6d. 


Containing  30,000  Sub- 


EELIGI0US  EDUCATION. 

Commentary ,  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott. 

In  small  Vols.,  suitable  for  school  and  general  use. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis.  3s.  (id.  I  Vol.  III.  Leviticus.  3s. 

Vol.  II.  Exodus.  3s.  |  Vol.  IV.  Numbers.  2s.  0d. 

Vol.  V.  Deuteronomy.  2s.  6d. 

New  Testament  Commentary  for  Schools.  Consisting  of 
the  separate  Books  of  the  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  In  small  Volumes, 
suitable  for  school  and  general  educational  purposes. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  j  Corinthians  I.  and  II.  3s. 

2s.  6d.  !  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Bliilippiaiis. 

St.  Matthew.  3s.  6d.  j  3s. 

St.  Mark.  3s.  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and  Timothy. 

St.  Luke.  3s.  6d.  3s. 

St.John.  3s.  6d.  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  and  James. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  3s.  6d.  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  3s.  [3s. 

Romans.  2s.  (id.  '  The  Revelation.  3s. 


PRACTICAL  ART  MANUALS. 

A  Primer  of  Sculpture.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

Animal  Painting  in  Water-Colours.  With  18  Coloured 

Plates,  by  Frederick  Tayler.  5s.  „ 

Figure  Painting  in  Water-Colours.  With  16  Coloured 
Plates  from  Original  Designs,  by  Blanche  Macarthur  and  Jennie  Moore. 
7s.  6d. 

Flower  Painting ,  Elementary.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and 

Wood  Engravings.  3s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water-Colours.  First  uud  Second 
Series.  With  20  Pac-simile  Coloured  Plates  in  each,  by  P.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.  Interleaved,  5s.  each. 

Flowers ,  and  Hote  to  Paint  Them.  By  Maud  Naftel. 
With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  os. 

Marine  Painting.  By  Walter  W.  May,  R.T.  With  16  Coloured 

Plates.  Crown  f  to,  cloth,  5s. 

Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Painting  in.  With  24  Plates, 

by  R.  P.  Leitch.  5s. 

Sepia  Painting ,  A  Coarse  of.  Two  Vols.  With  12"Colourecl 
Plates  in  each  Volume,  and  numerous  Engravings.  3s.  each.  Also,  in  One 
Vol.,  5s. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water-Colours.  By  W.  Ek  J.  Boor.  Witli 

IS  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

H  ater-Colour  Painting ,  a  Course  of.  24  Coloured  Plates, 
by  R.  P.  Leitch. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Modern  School  Geographical  Headers. 

Introductory  Lessons  for  Standard  I.— Cardinal  Points,  Plans,  Maps,  Ac.  Oil. 

,,  ,,  ,,  II.— Size  and  Shape  of  World,  Geographical 

Terms,  Physical  Geography  of  Hills  and  Rivers.  Revised.  8d. 

England  and  Wales,  for  Standard  III.  Revised.  lOd. 

t  .  .  -  — . —  —  ■ 

With  Coloured  Map. 

Scotland,  Ireland,  British  North  America,  Australasia,  for  Standard  IV.  Is. 

With  Two  Coloured  Maps. 

Europe,  for  Standard  V.  Is. 

The  World,  Ac.,  for  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  Is.  8d. 


Cassell’s  Colon  red  Historical  Cartoons.  The  following  subjects  have  already  been  published 


“THE  LANDING  OF  THE  ROMANS  IN  BRITAIN.” 

“  THE  SIGNING  OF  MAGNA  CHARTA.” 

“  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  TILBURY  FORT.” 

“  CROMWELL  DISSOLVING  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT.  ” 


“  THE  MEETING  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  BLUCHER  AT  LA 
BELLE  ALLIANCE  AFTER  WATERLOO.” 

“  THE  JUBILEE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA-TIIE  THANKSGIVING 
SERVICE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.” 


The  Cartoons  (size  45  by  35  in.)  are  handsomely  produced  in  colours,  and  published  at  2s.  each,  unmounted ;  and  at  5s.  each,  fully  mounted  on  rollers  arid 
varnished.  Pamphlet  containing  descriptive  account  of  the  incidents  depicted,  16  pages,  Id. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LIT DG ATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgrauted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  16th  of 

June. 


4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 

*■  >  the  4th  of  March. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Exii initiation  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination.— The  “Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary At  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.‘A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


COLLEGE 

\J  (bi 


OF  PRECEPTORS. - 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  February, 
when  the  Rev.  CajTon  Damel,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper 
on  “Educational  Metaphors.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 

friends.  c.  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


0 OLLEGE 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

Tlife  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  arc  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council  ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Tlieoryand  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Al  t  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council.  [After  June,  1890,  the  limit  of 
age  will  be  from  17  to  21  years.] 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  tile  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

KJ  (BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR.,  TEACHERS. 

SEVENTEENTHJ5ESSION. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Seventeenth  Annual 
Series),  by  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Examiner 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  “  The  Theory  of  Education,”  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  February  13th,  at  7  p.m. 

In  these  Lectures  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  Teacher’s  Art  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  always  in 
their  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
Important  questions,  as  the  proper  way  of  estimating 
knowledge,  and  the  right  order  of  studies,  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  illustrated 
as  far  as  possible  by  historical  references  to  views  of 
leading  writers  on  Education.  Pains  will  be- taken  to 
make  the  various  points  handled  as  sim]it6k,s  possible, 
and  students  will  be  aided  b.v  the. setting  of  written 
exercises  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  by  directions 
as  to  reading,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  by  oral  explana¬ 
tion  of  difficult  points. 

For  Syllabus  see  page  52. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  Eree  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  tlie  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed. 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,- Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  A  Co.,  London.  .- 


Registered  for  >  Price  to  Non-Members,  6 d. 
Transmission  Abroad  J  By  Post,  7 cl. 


Notice. —  The  “educational 

TIMES.” — The  Volume  for  1889  may  now  be  had, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  Cases  for  binding  the 
Volume  may  also  be  had,  price  Is.  fid. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  page  52. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

PROSPECTUSES  for  the  SESSION 

A  1889-90,  will  bo  forwarded  on  application. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  of  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  and  LAWS. 
II.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE. 

III.  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN. 

V.  DEPARTMENT  of  the  EVENING  CLASS. 

VI.  SCHOLARSHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c.  (varying 
in  value  from  £12  to  £100  per  annum). 

Apply  to  Mr.  Cornish,  33  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  or 
at  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


r PHE  UNIVERSITY  of  ST.  ANDREWS 

A  GRANTS  THE 

DIPLOMA  and  TITLE  of  L.L.A.  to  WOMEN. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  may  be  selected  from  any 
seven  out  of  twenty-nine  different  subjects,  the  standard 
being  the  same  as  that  forthcM.A.  Degree.  TlieCentres 
of  Examination  are  :— St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Belfast, 
Birmingham.  Bristol,  Card  ill,  Cheltenham,  Cork,  Dublin, 
Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Inverness,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 
and  Paisley. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  the  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


LOIFTDOIN'  13. 


70 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  passed ; 

16 

took  Honours. 

A  section  of  the  Special  Course  for  October,  1890, 
commences  February  loth. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  1891  may  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once. 

FREE  GUIDE  TO  B.A. 

A  copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  will  be  sent  to  any  private 
student  who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  post  free 
on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12%  Booksellers  Row, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

HE  PROGRAMME  of  these  Exami¬ 
nations  has  been  so  modified  that  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates  now  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Government  Leaving  Certificates  for  Secondary 
Schools  in  Scotland.  The  Junior  Certificate  qualifies 
■pro  tanto  for  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 

Regulations  and  programme  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Clerk  of  Senatus. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  to  Head¬ 
teachers  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
will  also  supply  what  further  information  may  be  desired. 
H.  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  1  Joint 
S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  j  Secretaries. 
W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Assist.  Secretary. 

Edinburgh  University,  November,  1889. 


SOCIETY  OE  APOTHECARIES  OP 

kA  LONDON.— The  next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS 
will  be  held  at  their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Priday 
and  Saturday,  the  7th  and  8th  March,  1890. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  registra¬ 
tion  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  atone  or  more  examinations,  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on 
the  6th  and  7th  J  une,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


The  society  of  arts  practi¬ 
cal  EXAMINATION  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  this  year  be  held  in  London 
during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June. 

The  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  will  be  given  to  any  Can¬ 
didate  obtaining  full  marks  in  this  Examination. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Society’s  Silver  Medals  will 
be  awarded  to  those  Candidates  (taking  a  Pirst  Class) 
whom  the  examiner  shall  certify  as  having  acquitted 
themselves  best  in  the  Honours  portion  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

Pull  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Society’s  House,  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD,  M.A., 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


pOMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Vy  EXAMINATION,  1890. — Under  its  Commercial 
Education  Scheme,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  hold  an  Examination  for  JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL 
CERTIFICATES  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  March. 
Entries  close  lltli  February.  The  Syllabus  and  Forms 
of  Entry  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Chamber, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap. 

KENRIC  B.  MURRAY,  Secretary. 


German  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion,  15  Gower  Street,  W.C.  (under  Royal 
Patronage).— Only  fully  qualified  gentlemen  on  the  list. 
Classics,  Moderns,  Science,  and  all  military  subjects. 
Pupils  placed  in  carefully  selected  homes  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Address— Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  HALL,  LONDON 

(opened  October,  1882 ;  Incorporated  March, 
1886),  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

Residence  for  Women  Students  of  University  College, 
and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

The  Council  can  receive  a  few  more  STUDENTS  this 
session. 

Principal— Miss  Grove. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Sec. 


CAMDEN  HOUSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

For  Kinderg4rten  Teachers  (13  York  Place, 
Baker  Street). 

Principal— Miss  Pranks,  A.P.S.,  A.C.P. 

SPRING  TERM  CLASSES,  from 

kJ  February  till  May.— Preparation  for  the  Proebel 
Society’s  Examination  m  July.  N.B.— Miss  Pranks  can 
undertake  to  place  her  students  when  qualified  to  teach. 
Apply  for  entrance  on  or  before  22nd. 


CAMDEN  HOUSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

For  Children  (13  York  Place,  Baker  Street). 

'DE-OPENS  SPRING  TERM,  Feb. 

-LV  to  May.— Miss  Franks  (assisted  by  a  staff  of 
highly  trained  teachers)  makes  it  her  special  aim  to 
supply  the  uninterrupted  course  of  mental  training  in¬ 
tended  by  Froebel. 

Apply  for  entrance  to  Miss  Franks. 


SLOJD. 

AMDEN  HOUSE  TRAINING 

SCHOOL  FOR  FROEBEL  TEACHERS,  13  York 
Street,  Baker  Street.  Principal— Miss  Franks,  A.C.P. 

The  Spring  Slojd  Course  from  February  till  May. 
Teacher  — J.  C.  Hudson,  holding  Certificates  from 
Naas,  Soqth  Kensington  Science  Department,  and  the 
City  Guilds. 


IV/riSS  CHREIMAN’S  INSTITUTION 

!YL  OF  PHYSICO-MENTAL  CULTURE  AND 
REMEDIAL  TRAINING, 

Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street,  W. 

BRANCHES: 

Town  Hall,  Kensington  ;  Queensberry  Hall,  South 
Kensington;  Crystal  Palace  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood; 
and  various  Schools  and  Family  Classes  in  Town  and 
country. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  For  Physico-Mental  Training  by  musical  exercises, 
dancing,  singing,  and  elocution  (with  respiratory 
and  other  specially  adapted  corrective  and  developmental 
exercises) ,  and  handicrafts,  as  educational  carpentering, 
leather,  and  clay  modelling,  wood  carving,  metal  mould¬ 
ing,  &c. 

II.  Remedial  Physico-Menial  Training,  adapted  to 
cases  of  special  weakness  of  Musculo-Nervous  System, 
general  and  local  (chest,  spine,  feet,  &c.),  by  specific, 
active,  and  passive  exercises,  massage,  electro  massage, 
&c.,  and  by  interesting  occupation,  at  Portman  Rooms 
only. 

HI.  For  Advance  of  Hygienic  Knowledge,  Direction 
and  Supervision  of  Physical  Training  in  Schools  and 
Families.  Organisation  of  Country  and  Suburban 
Classes,  Training  Teachers,  and  Supply  of  Teachers 
qualified  by  three  (or  more)  years’  study  and  practice 
to  Colleges  and  Country  Towns. 

Secretary,  Physical  Culture  Department,  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker  Street,  W. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 
Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Slojd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Niiaa,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL, 

O  LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  EDINBURGH. 
President— Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
This  College  is  intended  for  Ladies  who  hold  Higher 
Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  Teachers.  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  in  the  Theory,  History,  and 
Methods  of  Education,  and  in  the  Art  of  Class-Teach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Teachers’ 
Examinations  of  Cambridge  and  London.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Principal,  St.  George’s  Training  College,  5 
Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Datchelor  school  and 

TRAINING  COLLEGE,  CAMBERWELL 
GROVE. 

TWO  LECTURES  by  Miss  Hughes,  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Training  College,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  School,  on  Feb.  5th  and  Feb.  12th,  at  3.30 
p.m. 

Subjects;  Moral  Education,  Feb.  5th.  Attention, 
and  How  to  Secure  It,  Feb.  12th. 

Tickets  2s.  each.  Apply  to  Miss  Barrett,  at  the 
School. 


Datchelor  collegiate 

SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Officially  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Syndicate. 

Principal— Miss  Rigg. 

Teachers  trained  for  work  in  High  Class  Girls’  Schools. 
Lectures ;  Practice  in  Class-teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  fully  trained  and  certificated  (Cambridge 
Syndicate)  Mistress  of  Method ;  Model  and  Criticism 
Lessons  ;  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndi¬ 
cate  Examination  (Practice  and  Theoretical). 

Apply  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


Royal  colleges  of  physi¬ 
cians  AND  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
AND  FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  the  above  Bodies,  containing  Curriculum,  Dates  of 
Examinations,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
.Tames  Robertson,  1  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  242  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 


Epsom  college,  surrey. 

Head  Master — 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Marlborough  College. 

Fourteen  Assistant  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  First  Grade  Public  School,  open  to  all,  with 
Special  Terms  for  the  Medical  Profession. 

Special  Preparation  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Certifi¬ 
cates,  London  Matriculation  and  Science  Exams.,  also 
for  College  of  Preceptors’  Exams. 

House  System.  Boarders  received  by  the  Head 
Master.  Chapel,  Library,  Gymnasium,  Swimming 
Bath,  Carpenter’s  Shop,  Fives-Courts,  and  excellent 
Playing-fields. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


s 


YDENHAM  COLLEGE 

LADIES,  SYDENHAM,  S.E. 


FOR 


PREPARATION  for  various  Examinations.  London 
Professors  and  Lecturers  attend.  Resident  Foreign 
Teachers  and  Visiting  Masters  for  Languages.  Classes 
for  Slojd  Carpentry,  as  taught  at  Naas,  Sweden.  Terms 
and  references  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


RESIDENCE  FOR  LADY  STUDENTS. 

IVrEAR  University  College,  British 

Museum,  and  Studios. 
(Established  1878.) 

MISS  MARY  CALL,  Russell  House,  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  W.C. _ 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY, *12  Buckingham 

•  Street,  Adelphi. — E.  Cooke,  Esq.,  will  deliver  a 
Course  of  Lessons  on  “  Plants,”  on  Monday  Evenings, 
at  (i  p.m.,  at  the  Office,  beginning  February  3rd.  Fee 
£1.  Is. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines.— The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


NIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OP 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


Principal— Miss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

Employers  seeking  Teachers  either  permanent  or  for 
Lecturing,  Coaching  in  Special  Subjects,  or  Visiting, 
should  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden  House, 
Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  to  Miss  L.  Haigh,  44  Shirland 
Road,  W. 


pLIFF  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

\J  Southend-on-Sea. —  VACANCIES  for  TWO 
BOARDERS.  Good  home.  Terms,  to  include  English, 
French,  Music,  Drawing,  Drill,  Laundry,  £12  per  term. 
Young  Lady  required  to  Prepare  for  Camb.  Senior.  Ad¬ 
dress— Principal. 


T  ONDON  MATRICULATION  and 

JLJ  b.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  &c. — Mr.  J. 
Locket,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  &c.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  have 
been  numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matricula¬ 
tion. 

Now  ready — King  Edmund,  literally  translated  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (for  B.A.),  Is.  Greek  Extracts  (for 
B.A.,  Is.  4d.  Also  the  following  Series  of  Original 
Examination  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar,  Composition, 
and  Translation :  — For  B.A.,  2s.;  K'.y,  is.  6d.  For 
Inter.  Arts,  Is.  4d. ;  Key,  Is.  For  Matric.,  Is.  4d.  ; 
Key,  Is. _ 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

— There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  be  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry.  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PR0FESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

9 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  Lepr£vost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Scholastic  easter  vacan¬ 
cies.— masters  and  GOVERNESSES  seeking 
Re-engagements  for  the  coming  Term  should  apply 
early  to  River  &  Co.,  298  Regent  Street,  \V„  to  receive 
particulars  of  good  appointments.  Established  1858. 


(SCHOOLS  FOR  SALE  (BOYS). 

O  Loud.  45  pupils.  Chiefly  day  scholars.  Income 
£575.  Price  £250.  (890.)—  Ditto,  W.,  39  pupils.  Income 
£700.  Rent  £60.  Price  £250.  (889.) — High-Class  Pre¬ 

paratory.  90  pupils,  chiefly  day  scholars.  Income  £2,560. 
(885.)—' Ditto,  South  Coast.  50  pupils.  Income  £3,400. 
Partner  accepted.  (826.)— 30  day  pupils.  South  Coast. 
Rent  £28.  Price  £45.  (876.)  Address— Biver  &  Co., 
298  Regent  Street,  W. 


GIRLS’  SCHOOLS  FOR  SALE.— 

46  pupils,  chiefly  day  scholars,  high  class.  Income 
£800.  Price  about  £150.  Rent  £60.  (870.)— Girls’ Day 

School.  25  pupils.  Rent  £45.  Good  opening.  Price 
£50.  (857.)— 85  pupils,  5  boarders.  Income  £700. 

Price  £260.  (7S3.) —  50  high-class  boarders  and  day 
pupils.  London.  Income  £2000.  Estab.  25  years. 
(704.)  Address— Biver  &  Co.,  298  Regent  Street,  W. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


AT  THE  JUNE  EXAM.,  1889, 
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U.C.C.  STUDENTS  PASSED. 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

HIE;LEY7S 

pecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Cofpee-Room, 
trictly  Temperance 

O  T  IE  H> . 

OME-X1KE,  NGN-STYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALE-WAY  BETWEEN  ClTY  AND  WEST  END, 

otjse  Established  30  Years. 

Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service  Sd.; 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s.  6d. 


TV/IUSS  DUE  WRY  will  Rive  SIX 

ILL  LECTURE  -  READINGS  from  ROBERT 
BROWNING’S  WORKS,  on  Tuesdays,  at  3  p.m., 
beginning  Feb.  18.  Tickets  for  Six,  £1.  1. ;  for  Three, 
10s.  6d. ;  for  One,  4s.  6d.  143  King  Henry’s  Road,  N.W. 


r\  OVERNESSES,  MATRONS,  LADY 

AX  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  MOTHERS’  HELPS 
recommended  to  Schools  or  Families.  Pupils  intro¬ 
duced.  Partnerships  and  Transfers.  —  J.  E.  Moon, 
M.C.P.,  85  Newman  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  PREMISES.  —  TO  LET. 

Harvage  Hall,  Romsey,  Hampshire.  Suitable  for 
High  Class  School.  Modern  House  arranged  and  fitted 
for  a  School.  Standing  in  own  extensive  grounds — part 
of  the  Broadlands  Estate.  Rent,  unfurnished,  £100  on 
lease.  Apply  to  Mr.  Kendle,  Broadlands  Office, 
Romsey. 


ERMANY.  —  A  COMFORTABLE 

HOME  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  Gentlemen’s 
Sons  and  Daughters  in  a  highly  cultivated  Clergyman’s 
family.  Special  advantages  for  German  and  other 
accomplishments.  Liberal  terms.  Splendid  and  healthy 
neighbourhood.  Spacious  playgrounds.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  by  letter  to  the  Rev.  Pastor  Studt, 
Schbnwalde,  Holstein,  Germany. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

W  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


II/TAT HEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

_LVJ_  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.— A  Pro¬ 
fessional  TEACHER  is  desirous  of  visiting  a  few 
more  Boys’  or  Girls’  Schools,  in  or  near  London.  For 
terms,  and  List  of  Schools  already  attended,  apply — 
Edwin  W.  H.  Gange,  17  Montague  Road,  Dalston,N.E. 


IGHER  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL, 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS,  Ac. 
Students  prepared  at  the  Classes  connected  with  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  Miss  Buss.  For  particulars,  address 
the  Head  Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden  Road, 
London,  N.W. 


“  Mr.  Garry  is  an  authority  on  elocution.”— Educa¬ 
tional  Times. 

ELOCUTION. 

R.  RUPERT  GARRY  (Author  of 

“  Elocution,  Voice  and  Gesture,”  and  Editor  of 
“  Garry’s  Elocutionist,”  5th  Edition) ,  is  open  to  an 
additional  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  good  School.  Private 
Lessons  also  given  in  Reciting  and  Dramatic  Gesture. 
49  Torrington  Square,  W.C. 


Kindergarten  and  prepara¬ 
tory  SCHOOL.— To  he  DISPOSED  OF,  a  First 
Class  Connection  in  a  well-known  educational  centre  in 
West  of  England.  Principal  retiring  for  satisfactory 
reasons.  Full  particulars  on  application  to  A.  A.,  ‘‘Edu¬ 
cational  Times”  Office,  89  Earrmgdon  St.,  London,  E.C. 


TV/TISS  AGNES  ROBERTSON  (for 

_L*_L  two  years  Calisthenic  and  Dancing  Mistress  at 
the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham)  is  prepared  to  hold 
Classes  in  Physical  Exercises  and  Dancing,  either 
privately  or  in  Schools.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Miss 
Agnes  Robertson,  16  Hungerford  Road,  N. 


Home  education  by  post.— 

TEACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  for 
Beginners  and  Advanced  Students  in  Languages,  Lite¬ 
rature,  Sciences,  Philosophy  and  History  of  Art  and 
Drawing,  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  St.  George’s 
Classes.  Second  Term  began  on  7th  January.  Full 
particulars  from  the  Secretary,  5  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Students  who  are  working  for  the 
above  Examination  may  take  up 
Courses  of  Tuition  by  Correspondence 
according  to  their  several  require¬ 
ments.  Where  all  preliminary  work 
has  been  done,  and  the  Course  is  to 
be  extended  over  about  a  year,  the 

Ordinary  Course 

is  the  most  suitable.  In  this  Course 
all  parts  of  the  required  subjects  are 
taken. 

For  those  who  have  been  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  before, 
and  who  wish  to  take  up  short  Courses 
to  revise  their  work,  and  note  the 
special  points  of  the  course  of  study, 
there  are 

Honours  and  Extension  Courses, 


the  former  of  which  is  intended  only 
for  Candidates  who  are,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  strong.  In  these  Courses 
tlie  Special  Authors  are  fully  dealt 
with. 

Students  who  feel  weak  in  any 
subjects  may  take  up 

Preliminary  Courses. 


FREE  GUIDE  TO  MATRICULATION. 

A  copy  of  the  latest  Matri¬ 
culation  Guide  and  Pass  List 
may  be  bad  by  any  private 
student  wlio  expresses  bis  in¬ 
tention  of  working  for  the 
examination,  post  free,  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Unit) .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12 '4  Booksellers  Row, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Preparation  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  or  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- 
Mr.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.,  wishes  to 
meet  with  one  or  two  Pupils  to  join  others.  14  Colville 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W.  Private  Lessons  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  London  University  Examinations. 


SCHOOL  PURCHASE.— A  Lady  of 

kj  high  educational  experience  desires  a  superior 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL.  Receipts  £1000  to  £2000.  Good 
position ;  Upper  Class  connection ;  modern  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  Church  teaching.  Address  — H.  M.,  47  Tower 
Street,  Winchester. 


LONDON  MATRIC.,  Medical,  Legal, 

&c.,  Preliminaries.— Special  Training  in  Morning 
and  Evening  Classes,  privately  or  by  post,  under  a 
Graduate  in  Honours.  Over  500  successes.  Address — 
H.  Sergeant,  192  Euston  Road  (close  to  Gower  St.). 


MRS.  GRIFFITHS,  L.L.A.,  late 

Head  Mistress  of  the  Bath  High  School,  gives 
Lessons  in  English  History,  Literature,  Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physiography,  Political 
Economy,  and  French,  and  prepares  students  for  tlio 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  198  Corn¬ 
wall  Road,  AVestbourne  Pai'k,  AV. 


MUSIC. — Experienced  LADY,  Visit¬ 
ing  Professor  (medal and  first  class  certificates), 
has  Vacancy  for  good  School  or  Pupils.  Piano,  Singing, 
Harmony  (latter  also  by  correspondence).  M.S„  7 
Cholmeley  Villas,  Highgate. 


qiALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  E.S.A., 

_L  Fellow  of  University  College,  London  (late  of  the 
University  of  Berlin),  teaches  and  lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  Art  and  Archaeology,  and  Classics.  Address — 
73  Parliament  Hill  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


DUCATION  for  young  or  delicate 

girls.  —  TWO  SISTERS  residing  with  their 
parents,  the  elder  educated  three  years  in  Paris  and 
holding  three  French  certificates,  the  younger  sixteen 
months  in  Germany,  both  accustomed  to  teach,  offer  a 
refined  and  comfortable  home  and  education,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  country  house,  limited  to  five  pupils. 
References  of  undoubted  respectability  given  and  re¬ 
quired.— Mrs.  Palmer,  Lambourn,  Berks. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  Botany,  Zoology,  &c. 

LECTURES  by  a  LONDON  GRADUATE. 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Examinations,  Arts  and 
Science.  H.  AV.  Unthank,  110  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  London. 

EACHER’S  VADE-MECUM  to  A. 

Cogery’s  Elementary  French.  Is. 
TEACHERS’  KEY  to  A.  Cogeuy’s  Second 
Standard  French.  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGrE  to  A.  Cogery’s  Third  French. 
2s. 

Relee  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  TnE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 

6s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  AVARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C, 
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COLLEGE  OF 

yj  BLOOMSBURY 


PRECEPTORS  — 

SQUARE,  W.C. 


SYLLABUS  OF  DR.  SULLY’S  LECTURES  ON 
THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

TO  COMMENCE  ON  THE  13TH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

I. — Practice  and  Theory  of  Education  in  their  relation 
one  to  another— The  End  of  Education,  how  determined 
—Bearing  of  Ethics  on  the  Science  of  Education— Various 
conceptions  of  the  Educational  End— Education  as  sup¬ 
plying  Utilities  (Montaigne,  Locke)— Education  as  aim¬ 
ing  at  Development  (Kant,  Pestalozzi)— Instruction  and 
Education — The  Human  Ideal  as  variable — Education 
as  developing  a  national  type,  and  as  perfecting  the  in¬ 
dividual— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

II.  — The  Process  of  Education— Education  as  based  on 
Natural  Development  (Rousseau)— The  Teacher  as  work¬ 
ing  through  Child’s  Self-activity— Education  as  tran¬ 
scending  and  controlling  Natural  Development— Art 
versus  Nature  (J.  S.  Mill)— Education  as  Methodical 
Application  of  Social  Stimulus  and  Guidance— Scope 
and  Limitations  of  Education— Nature  versus  Nurture— 
The  Teacher’s  Auxiliaries  and  Opponents. 

III. — The  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert— Special 
Training  of  the  Teacher— Practical,  Historical,  and 
Scientific  branches  of  Training — Value  of  Science  in  its 
bearing  on  different  branches  of  Educational  Process- 
Physical  Education  and  the  Study  of  Physiology — Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Mental  Powers  and  the  Study  of  Psychology 
—Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Aesthetic  Education  as  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  connected  processes— Relation  of  School  Teacher 
to  each  process. 

IV. — Process  of  Intellectual  Instruction— Teaching  m 
its  Correlation  with  Learning— Analysis  of  process  of 
Learning— Function  of  the  Senses  in  acquiring  Know¬ 
ledge— Why  the  Teacher  must  work  on  a  basis  of  personal 
Observation— Observation  without  and  within  the  School 
— -True  function  of  Teacher  as  Educator  of  the  Senses — 
Place  of  Exercises  of  the  Senses  in  School  Instruction — 
The  Object  Lesson  (Pestalozzi,  Froebel). 

V.  Learning  through  Language  and  Teaching  proper— 
Words  as  a  medium  of  presenting  facts— Description 
and  Imaginative  Realization— Learning  through  Words 
an  elaboration  of  Sense-observations— Assimilation  of 
unknown  to  known  facts— Teaching  as  an  Extension  of 
Child’s  Experience— Range  of  such  Extension  determined 
by  area  and  quality  of  first-hand  observation — Aids  to 
Verbal  Instruction  :  models,  maps,  pictures,  &e. 

VI.  Teaching  as  aiming  at  Permanent  Knowledge- 
Laws  of  Retention  and  Reproduction— Association  and 
Suggestion— Use  of  Words  as  Suggestive— Learning  and 
Verbal  Memorizing  (Locke)— Questioning  as  a  stimulus 
to  Reproduction— Various  Educational  Uses  of  Ques¬ 
tioning-Reproducing  for  the  sake  of  understanding — 
Relation  of  Reproductive  to  Productive  Process— Repro¬ 
duction  as  serving  to  revive  and  deepen  Knowledge- 
Repetition  and  Recapitulation  as  features  of  Teaching 
Process. 

VII.  — Highest  end  of  Intellectual  Instruction  to 
generalize  and  unify  Knowledge— Error  that  child  can- 
notreason  (Locke  and  Rousseau)— Spontaneous  tendency 
of  child  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain  his  observations 
—The  Abstract  along  with  the  Concrete — Haste  and 
Delay  in  taking  up  Abstractions— Gradation  of  Abstract 
Study— Classification  of  Common  Objects,  Abstraction 
of  Number,  Ac.— The  Abstract  as  leading  back  to  the 
Concrete— Reference  of  things  to  classes  and  explana¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  — The  method  of  presenting  Abstract  Subjects — 
Relation  of  the  Learner  to  the  Discoverer  (H.  Spencer)— 
The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  and  Induction 
proper — No  one  Method  of  Teaching — Combination  of 
Induction  and  Deduction — Analysis  and  Synthesis  in 
their  bearing  on  teaching  Method — Rules  of  Method : 
“  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,”  “  From  the  simple 
to  the  complex,”  &c. 

IX. — The  Order  of  Subjects  and  the  Construction  of 
the  Curriculum— Value  of  Studies  as  information  and  as 
discipline— The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  Order 
(Bain)— The  age  for  taking  up  particular  subjects— 
Logical  relations  of  the  several  Studies— The  Ideal  and 
the  Real  Curriculum— Variation  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Specialization  of  Studies— Why  Specialization  should 
increase  as  Education  progresses. 

X. — The  Learning  Process  as  involving  Interest- 
Nature  and  Sources  of  Interest— The  Educator  as  de¬ 
veloper  of  Interest— Interest  and  the  Continuity  of  the 
Teaching  Process — Special  Interests  and  the  Love  of 
Knowledgeingeneral— Relation  of  the  ^Est  hetic  Feelings 
to  Intellectual  Interest— Feeling  for  Nature  and  for 
Human  Life  as  Motive  to  Study— The  “  Humanities” 
as  appealing  to  ^Esthetic  Feeling— The  Teacher  as 
the  Exponent  of  Art. 

XI. — The  School  as  Community— Social  Nature  of 
Child. (Rousseau,  Richter,  Frobel)— Value  of  Numbers 
in  Education— Activity  and  Emulation— The  Desire  for 
Distinction— Development  of  the  Social  Feelings  by 
School  Experience— Sympathy  and  Imitation  as  Factors 
in  School  Education— Relation  of  Teacher  to  Child  and 
the  Love  of  Approbation— The  Moral  Atmosphere  of  the 
School  and  the  Nurture  of  Character. 

XII. — The  School  as  Realm  of  Government— The 

Teacher  as  Ruler  in  relation  to  Child’s  Will— Action  in 
deference  to  Law— Moral  Significance  of  Obedience 
(Kant)— How  Obedience  becomes  a  Habit— The  Child 
as  Subject  to  a  Common  Law — Development  of  the 
Moral  Consciousness  by  School-Life— The  place  of  the 
Teacher  in  Moral  Education— School-discipline  in  its 
relation  to  Home-discipline,  and  to  the  Self-discipline  of 
after-life.  c.  Ri  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 

0  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of  125  guineas  and  £G0  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined  at 
anytime. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  entering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years ;  also  for  Dental 
Students,  and  for  qualitied  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Bean. 


c 


HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

J  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  1st. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  the  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
are  free. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  October. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  is  open 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
passed  the  First  31. B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  3LB.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Students  who  join  in  Summer  have  the  same  privileges 
as  regards  Scholarships,  &c.,  as  Students  joining  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Fees.— For  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum,  or  100  guineas  in  live  instalments. 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Surgery  is  3542  2s., 
payable  in  two  instalments. 

***  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

University  of  London. — Preliminary  Science  In¬ 
struction. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Students 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Science, 
such  as  that  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(31. B.)  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  to 
attend  nt  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 


The  Medical  School  is  being  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  and,  in  addition  to  other  improvements, 
new  Physiological  and  Pathological  Laboratories 
will  be  erected,  and  an  additional  Reading  and 
Writing  Room  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Students. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  3Ir.  J.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Cliandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 


J.  31  ITCH  ELL  BRUCE,  31.  A.,  31. D.,  Dean. 


T  MINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Caxton  Street,  S.W. 


The  SU3I3IER  SESSION  commences  3Iay  1st. 

TWO  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £40 
respectively,  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  April  21st 
and  22nd. 

Students  entering  in  the  summer  (except  those  who 
have  already  obtained  a  Scholar-ship)  are  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  of  £80  and  £40 
respectively  in  the  following  September. 

Fees  £105  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in  two 
payments,  or  £120  in  live  payments.  For  prospectus 
and  particulars,  apply  to 

H.  B.  Donkin,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Dean. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL,  Paddington,  W. 

The  SUM  31 ER  SESSION  begins  on  31ay  1st,  and  the 
Winter  on  October  1st. 

One  Scholarship  of  £50  in  Classics,  and  one  of  £50  in 
3Iatliematics,  will  be  open  for  competition  in  April,  1890. 

One  Scholarship  of  100  guineas,  and  Five  of  50  guineas 
each  in  Natural  Science  will  be  offered  in  September. 

The  Course  of  Teaching  ensures  preparation  for  all  t  he 
Examining  Boards,  the  Public  Services,  and  the  Higher 
University  Examinations.  There  are  special  Classes 
which  may  be  joined  at  any  time  during  the  year,  for 
the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  other  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London. 

The  Hospital  contains  281  beds,  and  there  are  eight 
Resident  Medical  Appointments  open  to  pupils  without 
additional  charge. 

The  Resident  College  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Warden,  Dr.  Luff. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 
School  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  H.  3Iadden. 

HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  3I.C.  Cantab.,  Bean. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

3IEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SU3I3IER  SESSION  will  open  on  Thursday, 
3Iay  1st,  1890. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF  AND  LECTURERS. 


Consulting  Physicians  — Dr.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  Henry 
Thompson. 

Fhysicians—  Dr.  Cayley,  Dr.  Sidney  Coupland,  Dr. 

Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  D.  W.  Finlay. 

Assistant  Physicians— Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  Y.  Biss, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  W.  Pasteur. 

Obstetric  Physician— Dr.  W.  Duncan. 

Consulting  Physician  to  Skin  Department — Dr.  Robert 
Liveing. 

Physician  to  Skin  Department — Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle. 
Assistant  Obstetric  Physician— Dr,  R.  Boxall. 
Consulting  Surgeon— 3Ir.  Nunn. 

Surgeons— Mr.  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  3Ir.  George  Lawson,  3Ir. 

Henry  Morris,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Assistant  Surgeons— 3Ir.  A.  Pearce  Gould,  Mr.  J.  Bland 
Sutton . 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  William  Lang. 

Aural  Surgeon— Mr.  Arthur  Hensman. 

Consulting  Surgeon  Dentists— Sir  John  Tomes,  F.R.S., 
31r.  J.  S.  Turner. 

Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  Storer  Bennett. 

Assistant  Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  W.  Hern. 

Other  Lecturers— Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  31  r.  Foster,  Dr.  W. 
J.  3Iickle. 

The  Hospital  contains  310  beds.  There  are  Special 
Departments  for  Cancer,  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Skin,  Throat,  and 
Ear,  and  for  cases  requiring  Electrical  treatment. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £100  and  £(30,  will 
be  competed  for  at  the  close  of  September. 

Inclusive  Fee  £100,  or  by  three  yearly  instalments  of 
£45,  £40,  and  £25. 

Preliminary  Science  Instruction. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Students  desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Science,  such  as  that  required  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  to  attend  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  South  Kensington. 

The  Residential  College  adjoining  the  Hospital  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  for  thirty  students.  The  Warden 
assists  Students  in  preparing  for  examination. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  Hospital  to  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  or  to 


A.  PEARCE  GOULD,  Bean. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  50  Years.) 

Proprietors— 

Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH,  &  POWELL. 

Offices— 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Schools,  wishing  to 
engage  the  services  of  qualified  and  well-recommended 
English  or  Foreign,  Resident,  Non-Resident,  or  Visiting 
3Iasters,  can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to 
them  by  stating  their  requirements  to  3Iessrs.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Smith,  and  Powell.  No  charge  is  made  to 
Principals  except  where  no  salary  is  given,  when  the 
Fee  is  One  Guinea. 

Schools  transferred  and  valued.  Partner¬ 
ships  arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale 
effected.  List  of  Schools  for  Sale  and  Part¬ 
nerships  sent  gratis  to  intending  purchasers. 

Governesses. 

Principals  of  Schools  requiring  English  or  Foreign 
Governesses  can,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Griffiths, 
Smith,  and  Powell,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals  except  where  no 
salary  is  given,  when  the  Fee  is  One  Guinea. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

KNIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE. 

One  Shilling. 

Simpkin  &  3Iarshall  ;  or  the  Author,  Jas.  P.  Knight, 
Art  3Iaster,  Cheltenham. 

Also,  EXAM.  TEST  PAPERS,  A.  to  O.  inclusive.  Is., 
of  Author  only.  (One  or  two  now  out  of  print). 

“  We  wish  it  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Knight's  book  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  on  the  subject." 

“  I  obtained  ‘  excellent  ’  the  first  time  by  using  your 
Is.  Perspective." — J.  A.  J. 

What  the  Head  Master  of  a  School  of  Art  says  : — 

•“  I  continue  to  use  your  book  on  Perspective  in 
my  classes,  as  I  consider  it  the  best,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  new  ones  brought  out  lately.  B-,  who  is 
with  me  still,  agrees  with  me.” 


TjWERETT’S  SHORTHAND  is  the 

-Li  simplest  and  the  most  certain.  Is  being  taught 
under  the  London  and  Leeds  School  Boards,  and  in 
other  schools.  Has  been  definitely  adopted  by  “Wren 
and  Gurney,”  the  well-known  Civil  Service  Trainers. 
Text-books  (—Shorthand  for  General  Use,  2s.  6d. ; 
School  Shorthand,  Is.  6d. ;  Card,  Id.  May  be  obtained 
from  Fred.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Roiv,  or  by  post 
from  Prof.  Everett,  5  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 


Feb.  1,  1890.] 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


DE  FIVAS'  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCH 

G  RAM  MARS.  \\  itli  numerous  Exercises  and  Exam¬ 
ples  illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr.  V.  De  Divas, 
M.A.,  E.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Grammatical  Society 
of  Paris,  Ac.  Fiftieth  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  History  and 
Etymology  of  the  French  Language.  Feap.  8vo, 
450  pp.,  3s.  fid.,  strongly  bound. — A  Key  to  the  same, 
3s.  (id.,  hound. 

“  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
text-hook  of  its  kind.  Those  who  master  its  contents 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  the  examinations  of  any 
of  the  universities  .''—Educational  Neivs. 

DE  FIVAS’  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

GRAMMAR.  Based  upon  the  Accidence  of  the 
“  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.”  By  Dr.  V. 
De  Fivas,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S  With  numerous  Exercises 
and  Examples  illustrative  of  every  rule.  To  which 
is  added,  a  FRENCH  READER;’  or,  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Verse  from  Standard  Authors,  with  a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  of  all  the 
Words  Used.  Third  Edition,  Rev.  Feap.  Svo,  2s.,  cl. 
***  Intended  to  prepare  the  younger  students  and 
JuniorClasses  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  wort:. 

“Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  French  to 
beginners  could  not  base  their  teaching  upon  a  more 
useful  school-book.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
study  of  junior  classes.” — Scotsman. 

DE  FIVAS— New  Guide  to  Modern  French 

Conversation  ;  or,  The  Student  and  Tourist’s 
French  Vade  Mectnn.  Thirty-first  Edition,  with 
Additions.  18mo,  2s.  (id.,  strongly  half-bound. 

“‘De  Fivas’  has  the  advantage  over  other  French 
conversation  books  of  indicating  the  liaisons  and  giving 
other  helps  to  pronunciation.”— Academy. 

DE  FIVAS.— Beautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran- 

cais,  Anciens  et  Modernes.  Quinzieme  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo,  3s.  fid.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS— Introduction  a  la  Langue 

Franeaise ;  on.  Fables  et  Contes  Clioisis,  Anec¬ 
dotes  Instructives,  Faits  Memorables,  &c.  Twenty- 
eighth  Edition.  12mo,  2s.  fid.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS—  Le  Tresor  National ;  or,  Guide 

to  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight. 
Seventh  Edition.  2s.  fid.  Key,  2s. 

The  French  Language  :  n  Complete  Com¬ 
pendium  of  its  History  and  Etymology.  By  E. 
Roubaud,  B.A.  (Being  the  Appendix  to  De  Fivas’ 
French  Grammar.)  Feap.,  Is.  fid.,  cloth. 


DICTIONARIES 

(MODERN  EUROPEAN ,  AND  CLASSICAL). 

Latin  -  English  and  English  -  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Goodwin,  M.A.  3s. fid.; 
or,  Latin-English,  2s.,  English-Latin,  Is.  fid. 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

By  H.  R.  Hamilton.  570  pp.,  cloth,  4s.  fid. ;  or  in 
two  parts,  Greek-English,  2s.  fid. ;  English-Greek,  2s. 

Hebrew  -  English  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  780  pp.,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

English  -  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  280  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  as 
Spoken  and  Written.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L., 
Ac.  Eighth  Edition.  470  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Cd. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dic¬ 

tionary.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  420  pp.,  cloth,  3s. 

German  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  N.  E.  s.  A. 

Hamilton.  In  Three  Parts,  Ger.-Fr.-Eng.,  Eng.- 
Ger.-Fr.,  Fr.-Ger.-Eng.  3s. 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes. 

Vol.  I.  Ital.-Eng.-Fr.,  2s.  6d. ;  Vol.  II.  Eng.-Fr.-Ital., 
2s.  fid. ;  Vol.  III.  Fr.-Ital.-Eng.,  2s.  fid. ;  or  in  1  vol., 
800  pp.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Spanish  -  English  and  English  -  Spanish 

Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  600  pp.,  cloth  limp,  4s. 

Portuguese  -  English  and  English- Portu¬ 
guese  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  CIO  pp.,  5s. 


WEALE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


LATIN  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  By  II.  Young.  2s. 
Cicero:  Oratio  pro  Sexto.  Rev.  J.Davies.  is. fid. 
Cicero :  Catiline,  Verres,  Archias.  By  Rev. 

T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.  Is.  (id. 

Cicero:  Cator  Major,  De  Amicitia,  &c.  By 

IV.  Brownrigg  Smith.  2s. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  By  1J.  Young.  Is. 
Horace:  Odes,  Epodes,  &c.  H.  Young,  is.  fid. 
Horace  :  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica. 

By  W.  B.  Smith.  Is.  fid. 

Juvenal :  Satires.  By  t.  h.  S.  Escott.  2s. 
Livy.  Notes  l>v  H.  Young  and  VV.  B.  Smith. 
3  Vols.,  is.  fid.  each. 

Salllist.  By  \Y.  M.  Donne.  Is.  fid. 

Terence :  Adelplii,  Hecyra,  Phonnio.  2s. 
Terence :  Andria  and  Heautontimoru- 

menos.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  fid. 

Terence  :  Eunuchus.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  fid. 
Virgil :  Bucolics  and  Georgies,  is.  fid. 
Virgil :  iEneid.  By  H.  Young  and  Itev.  T.  II.  L. 
Leary,  D.O.L.  Books  1.  to  VI.,  Is.  fid.  Books  VII. 
to  Xll ,  2s. ;  or  complete,  3s. 

Latin  Verse  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 
Latin  Prose  Selections.  By  Donne.  2s. 


GREEK  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 


.ffischylus :  Prometheus  Vinctus.  is 
JEschylus  :  Septem  contra  Thebas.  is. 
Aristophanes:  Acharnians.  is.  fid. 
Euripides :  Alcestis.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  Is.  fid. 
Euripides:  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Smith,  is.cd. 
Homer’s  Iliad.  T.H.L  .Leary.  4  vols.  ls.fi  l.oacli. 
Homer’s  Odyssey.  Leary.  4vols.  3atls.fid.  Iat2s. 
Herodotus.  Leary.  4  vols.  3  at  2s.,  1  at  Is.  fid. 
Lucian’s  Select  Dialogues.  H.  Young,  is.  fid. 
Plato’s  Dialogues.  By  Rev.  James  Davies.  2s. 
Sophocles  :  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  H.Young.  is. 
Sophocles:  Antigone.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  2s. 
Thucydides.  Notes  by  H.  Young.  Is.  fid. 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  H.Young.  2vols.,is.ea. 
Xenophon’ s  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  is.  fid. 
Demosthenes :  Oratio  de  Corona  and  the 

Philippics.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  is.  fid. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


French  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Strauss,  is.  fid. 
French  and  English  Phrase-Book.  is.  6:1. 
German  Grammar.  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,  is.  fid. 
German  Header.  By  G.  L.  Strauss,  is. 
Italian  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  Is.  6d. 
Spanish  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  is.  fid. 
Portuguese  Grammar.  By  A.  Elwes.  is.  fid. 


CLASSICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES. 


Latin  Delectus.  By  Henry  Young.  Is.  fid. 
Latill  Grammar.  Rev.  Thoma8  Goodwin.  Is.  fid. 
Greek  Delectus.  By  H.  Young,  is.  fid. 
Greek  Grammar.  By  H.  c.  Hamilton,  is.  6d. 
Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  Is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


English  Grammar.  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.  Is. fid. 
Composition  &  Punctuation.  Brenan.  is.  6d. 
Derivative  Spelling-Book.  Rowbotham.  ls.fid. 
Extempore  Speaking.  By  M.  Bautain.  2s.  fid. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical  Surveying :  a  Text  -  Book  for 

Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey 
Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  W.  Usill, 
A.M.lnst.C.E.  With  4  Plates  and  upwards  of  330 
Illustrations.  Grown  8vo,  7s.  fid.,  doth. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Five 
Languages— English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  By  O.  t.  Baker.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  icvised.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  fid.  cloth. 

[Just  published. 

MOTT E. VU’S  FRENCH  &  ENGLISH  TALK-BOOK. 
***  Adapted  for  Scholars  in  Standards  II.  and  III. 
of  the  English  Code. 

Petites  CailSerieS.  Being  Elementary  French 
and  English  Conversations  for  Young  Students  and 
Home  Teaching.  Illustrated  by  eight  full-page 
Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  By  AcniLLE 
Mott ea  u.  iln  Two  Parts,  9d.  each,  strongly  bound ; 
or  One  Vol.,  doth  hoards,  is.  fid. 

A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling.  By 

By  E.  S.  H.  Bagnold.  Third  Edition,  Revised, 
Feap.  Svo,  Is.  3d.,  cloth. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDBOOKS. 

The  Essay  Writer:  being  Hints  on  Essays 
ami  Haw  to  Write  Them.  With  Outlines  of  Eighty 
Essays,  designed  for  Examination  Candidates, 
Pub  ic  Schools,  and  Students  generally.  By  Henry 
Skipton,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.,”  “  George  III.,”  Feap.  8vo,  2s.  fid. 
cloth. 

The  Precis  Book ;  or,  Lessons  in  Accuracy 

of  Statoim  nt  and  Preciseness  of  Expression.  By  W. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  2s.  fid.— Key,  2s. fid. 

The  Civil  Service  Coach :  a  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Civil  Service  Curriculum,  and 
Guide  to  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Service  and  its 
Competitive  Examinations.  By  S.  Saville.  2s.  fid. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  H. 

A.  Dodson,  Board  of  Trade.  Ecap.  Svo,  3s.  fid.,  doth. 

The  Civil  Service  Geography,  General  and 

Political.  By  the  late  L.  M.  D.  Spence.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Thomas  Gray.  Ninth  Edition.  Revised 
and  Corrected.  Feap.,  2s.  fid.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  History  of  England. 

By  F.  A.  White,  B.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Corrected 
and  Extended  by  II.  A.  Dobson.  2>.  fid. 

The  Civil  Service  First  French  Book.  By 

Achille  Motteau.  Is.  fid— Key,  2s.  fid. 

The  Civil  Service  English  Grammar.  By 

tV.  V,  Yates.  Feap.  8vo,  Is.  fid.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Book-keeping,  is.  6<L 
The  Civil  Service  Chronology  of  History, 

Art,  Literature,  and  Progress..  3s.  Cd. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

(Vols.  of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series.) 

Mathematical  Instruments.  2^. 
Descriptive  Geometry.  Heather.  2s. 
Algebra.  By  J.  Haddon.  2s. — Key,  Is.  6d. 
Euclid’s  Elements.  By  II.  Law.  2s.  6d. 
Analytical  Geometry.  2s. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  J.  IIann.  is.  6d. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  J.  Hann.  is. 
Mathematical  Tables.  4s. 

Differential  Calculus.  By  Woolhouse.  is.6d. 
Integral  Calculus.  By  H.  Cox.  is. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Heather.  2s. 
Commercial  Book  keeping.  Haddon.  is.6d. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Equational  Arithmetic.  By  W.  Hipslet.  2s. 
Mensuration.  By  Baker  and  Nugent.  Is.  6d. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  Haddon.  Is.  fid. 


London  ;  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C 
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University  Correspondence  Classes. 

FOUNDED  IN  1882. 


TUITION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  A  LARGE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
HONOURS  GRADUATES 
FOR  AIL 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 
In  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

AND  FOR  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATION , 
AND  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS. 


SOME  SUCCESSES  OBTAINED  : 

148  Candidates  from  these  Classes  passed  the  B.A.  during  the  years  1883  to 
1889 ;  and  30  the  B.Sc.  Several  with  Honours. 

M.A.,  Branch  III.,  June,  1889.  Out  of  eleven  Candidates  the  ONLY  ones 
successful  were  Three  prepared  either  by  correspondence  or  orally  or  both  by  our 
Tutor. 

M.A.,  Branch  IV.  For  two  years  in  succession  the  FIRST  Candidate  has  been 
prepared  by  our  Classes. 

At  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  in  June,  1889,  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  prepared  in  the  Elementary  [  Arithmetic  only,  Seventeen  Candidates 
passed.  A  mark  of  Distinction  was  obtained  by  one  Student  in  Physics,  and  by 
two  in  History. 


There  are  also 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

For  the  London  University  and  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  ARE  RECEIVED. 

For  Prospectus ,  List  of  Successful  Candidates ,  Sj'c .,  apply  to  the  Secretary 

E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  Esq.,  M.A., 

38  Christchurch  Road,  ‘  Brondesbury,  London,  N.W. 


“A  MARVELLOUS  PRODUCTION  AT  A  MARVELLOUS  PRICE." 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS 

ENTITLED 

TjJE  eEfJTURY  /cTLAS 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  JOHN  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  T.E.G.S.,  T.E.S.E.,  &o. 

CONTAINING 

52  entirely  New  Maps t  Beautifully  Engraved  and 
Printed  in  Colours. 

ALSO  A 

DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  OR  CAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Describing  33,000  Places. 


Strongly  and  Elegantly  Bound  in  Cloth.  PRICE  3 s.  6d. 


This  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  lias  been  produced  with  great  care,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete  and  accurate.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  work  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
universally  adopted  as  the  School  Atlas  of  the  future.  Nothing  to  be 
compared  with  it  for  cheapness  and  completeness  lias  as  yet  been 
offered  to  the  Scholastic  World. 

IMPORTANT. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  this  Atlas, 
the  publishers  have  decided  to  offer  ( for  the  next  three  months 
only)  to  send  sample  copies  to  Head  and  Assistant  Teachers  free, 
by  parcel  post,  on  receipt  of  2s.  6d,  in  stamps  or  postal  order. 
In  no  case  will  duplicate  copies  be  sent  at  this  price,  and  school 
address  must  bo  given  as  a  guarantee. 


Supplied  by  all  Educational  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

LONDON : 

JOHN  WALKER  &  CO.,  Farringdon  House,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

- K* - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6 d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
arc  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


SCIENCE  DEPOT 
HIRE  &  EXCHANCE 


g|LARGESTiCO-OPERATIVE  SUPPLY  STORES 
of  Educational  Appliances  of  all  Kinds. 

Six  Catalogues,  2 cl.  each. 

A.  CAPLATZI, 

208  Chenies  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


French  examinations.— a 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  VAGARIES  OF 
FRENCH  VERBS  (Pall  Mall). 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
FRENCH  IDIOMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION  BY 
CLEAR  SYNOPTICAL  TABLES.  Over  300  Para¬ 
graphs.  All  irregular  verbs  brought  into  one  identical 
conjugation.  By  Leopold  Courtial. 

The  Two  Parts,  cloth,  8vo,  Is.  fid. 

Ask  for  the  Duplex  Sliding  Paradigm. 

IIachette  &  Co.,  London. 


REASON  WHY -GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

A  careful  Collection  of  many  Hundreds  of 
Reasons  for  Things  which,  though  generally 
believed,  are  imperfectly  understood.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Enquire  Within.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  53rd  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

REASON  WHY  —  PHYSICAL  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY  AND(GEOLOGY.  Upwards 
of  1100  Reasons  Explanatory  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  the  Earth,  its  Geological 
History,  and  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Plants,  Animals,  and  the  Human  Fami¬ 
lies.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

REASON  WHY  —  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.  1500  Facts  in  connexion  with 
Zoology,  and  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of 
the  various  Orders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

BIBLICAL  REASON  WHY— SACRED 
HISTORY.  A  Guide  to  Scripture  Read¬ 
ings,  and  a  Handbook  for  Biblical  Stu¬ 
dents.  Illustrated.  22nd  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 


Seventh  Edition,  19th  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

NOTABILIA  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  Walter  Blanchard,  A.C.P. 


HISTORICAL  REASON  WHY— ENG¬ 
LISH  HISTORY.  The  Causes  and  the 
Consequences  of  Historical  Events.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2s.  6d. 


Fourth  Edition,  9th  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Each  book  contains  15fi  pages,  and  the  Geography  has 
an  Index  of  22  pages  besides. 


HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST.  A  Handy 
Book  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Allusions, 
&c.,  in  Universal  History.  2s.  6d. 


Published  separately.  66  pages.  Price  fid. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Bound  in  cloth.  Price  9d. 

PATTERN  LOGIC. 

(Euclid,  Book  I.,  on  a  new  plan.) 


T.  Murby,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


GRAMMAR-LAND ;  or,  Grammar  in  Fun 
for  the  Children  of  Schoolroomshire.  By 
M.  L.  Nesbitt.  Illustrated  by  P.  W. 
Waddy.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  2s. 


London : 

HOULSTON  &  SONS,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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COLLINS’  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


ENGLISH. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Neil,  E.E.I.S.  Cloth,  Is. 


Also,  uniform  with  the  above : 


.1  ulius  Caesar. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 

Introduction  to 

Rev.  P.  G.  Pleat,  M.A. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
King  J ohn. 

By 


Shakespearian  Studies. 

Is. 


Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culham  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  Gd. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  P.  A.  Laing. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Literature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  6d. 


Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  By  W.  Lawson,  P.R.G.S.  ls.6d. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Andrew  Comstock:,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Maie. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  250  pages,  Is.  Gd. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Trios. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  Svo,  Is.  3d. 


Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Thos.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  Is. 


Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  P.C.P., 
P.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 


Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 

Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 


The  Eormation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Roots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  P.E.I.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  &c.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo,  64  pp.,  cloth,  4d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 


The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  2s.  6d. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 

H.  Evers,  LL.D.  Is. ;  Key,  3s.  Gd. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 

Schools.  With  Examples  selected  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  Gd. ;  Key,  5s. 
Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Forms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 
and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 
Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester.  Is. 
Elements  of  Euclid  (Simson’s Text),  with  Exercises. 
Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  Gd. ;  Books  I. — IV.,  Is.;  Books 

I. — VI.,  Is.  Gd.  Key,  Is.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  9d. ; 
Books  I.— III.,  is. 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 
Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  Swd.,  6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Ivens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Hew  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  P.R.G.S.  Containing  1G  Maps,  Gd. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 


Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  With  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  William  Lawson,  P.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macturk,  P.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Pcap.  4to,  cloth,  50  pp.,  Is. 

Rome.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  Is.  Gd. 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  Is.  Gd. 


Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle- Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.A..LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192pp.,  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  H.  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  160  pp.,  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  &c.,  &c. 
First  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exercises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Pcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  Prench  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s.  Gd. 

Key  to  Third  Course.  3s. 


LANGUAGES  (continued). 


GERMAN. 


German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 


First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Book. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Pli.D.  Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 


LATIN. 


By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 


Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  P.  H.  Svkes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 
Key,  3s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  P.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  276  pp.,  2s.  Key,  5s. 

Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.—' VII.  With  In 
troduction.  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is. 

Ceesar.— Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  8vo 
cloth,  1S4  pp.,  Is.  Gd. 

Virgil. — TEneid,  Books  I. — VI.  With  LifeofVirgi 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  6d. 

In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 
Cloth,  each  Sd. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  B.c.  753  to 
a.d.  64.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 


ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side 
3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,000  names.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  6  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side,  6s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  40 Modern  Maps  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  8vo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  1G 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  P.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  6d. ;  quarter- 
bound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  Gd. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
16mo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  by  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 

Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (28  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  Imperial 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  1G 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  16mo, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pp.)  by  William  P.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  20 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Complete  List  of  Atlases  post  free. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works,  Science  Text -Hooks,  Sc.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Glasgow  :  LONDON :  Edinburgh  •’ 

139  Stirling  Koad.  Bridewell  Place,  E.C.  The  Mound. 
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ARITHMETICAL  WORKS 

ST 

DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


*»*  These  Arithmetics  are  very  extensively  used  in  Schools  in  which  the  pupils 
are  prepared  for  Examinations,  and  their  total  sales  are  now  numbered,  not  by 
thousands  only,  but  by  millions. 


1.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OP  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES.  Strong  cloth,  Is.  Id.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  2s. 

2.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OP  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES  and  KEY,  and  MEMORY-AVORK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
Bound  together,  3s. 

3.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  I.  Containing  thousands  of  New  Questions,  from 
Simple  Addition  to  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Fractions,  Proportion,  &c. 
Strong  cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  Is. 

4.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Par a  I.  and  Key 

together,  Is.  4d. 

5.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  II.,  containing  nearly  2000  Questions  in  the  Higher 
Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  more  useful  Rules  of  Mensuration.  Cloth,  8d. 
Ivey  (or  Book  of  Answers),  Is. 

6.  THE  MEMORY- WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Complete 

Compendium  of  Arithmetical  Tables,  Definitions,  and  Rules.  4d. 

7.  THE  COMPLETE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  Cloth  back, 

Gd  Answers,  (Id. 

8.  THE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  In  Four  Parts,  stiff  covers, 

2d.  each ;  sewed,  id.  Answers,  3d.  each  part. 

9.  THE  REVISED  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  For  all  the 

Standards  of  the  Revised  Code,  in  Four  Parts,  extra  stiff  covens,  32  pp.  each, 
2d.  each  Part.  The  Complete  Book,  6d.  Complete  Answers,  Gd. 

10.  THE  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC,  containing  Exercises  in  all 

the  Rules  from  Notation  to  Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  together  with 
Explanations  and  the  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  Cloth  back,  (id. 


“  The  Author’s  practical  knowledge  and  general  good  sense  are  apparent  on 
every  page  of  these  books.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  the  very  best  books  ever  issued, 
and  are  adapted  alike  to  the  poorest  National  and  to  the  most  respectable  Middle 
Class  School.” — Patriot. 

“  The  ‘  Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples  ’  we  should  wish  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  all  studying  Arithmetic.  The  Exercises  are  more  numerous,  and  exhibit 
greater  variety  than  any  we  have  seen.  They  are  so  thoroughly  practical  that  they 
will  be  found  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils— the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower.”— 
Educational  Nexus. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO 
Edinburgh:  OLIVER  &  BOYD;  J.  MENZIES  &  CO. 

And  through  all  Booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 


SUTTON’S  STANDARD  DRAWING  CARDS. 

By  THOS.  NEWTON  ANDREWS,  F.S.Sc.,  A.I.E.E. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 

To  meet  the  requirement  for  each  Standard,  on  26  Cards,  printed  on 
both  sides.  Freehand  and  Geometrical. 

STANDARDS  I.  &  II.  Straight  Lines,  Figures. 

STANDARD  III.  Freehand,  and  Simple  Geometrical  Figures. 

>,  IV.  ,,  and  Drawing  to  Scale. 
STANDARDS  V.,  VI.,  &  VII.  In  preparation . 

Each  Standard  arranged  to  be  used  throughout  the  year,  and  as  Test 
Cards  on  same  size  as  Government  Cards. 


R.  SUTTON  &  CO.,  11  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


J ust  Published,  price  One  Shilling,  a  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

HAWLEY’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Containing 

I.  Parts  of  Speech.  II.  The  Accidence.  III.  Syntax.  IV.  Analysis. 

RELFE  BROTHERS,  Charterhouse  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


EXTRACT  FROM  TESTIMONIAL 

‘‘  I  have  looked  through  your  English  Grammar  very  carefully,  and 
think  it  will  be  most  useful  to  teachers.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and 
attractive,  and  the  exercises  afford  a  thorough  test  of  the  learner’s 
progress.”  (Signed)  W.  ELLIOTT  INCHBALD,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar 
School,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


BLACKWOOD’S 

Educational  Works. 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Palseontology.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  Rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.  By  Professor  Nicholson,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  and  R.  Lydekker, 
B.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  03s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

By  Professor  NICHOLSON. 

Manual  of  Zoology.  Seventh  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  18s. 
Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  7s.  6d. 
Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Sixth  Edition.  3s. 

Outlines  of  Zoology.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  MAC  KAY. 

First  steps  in  Geography.  105th  Thousand,  Revised.  4d. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  185th  Thousand,  Revised.  Is. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.  Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised.  2s. 
Elements  of  Modern  Geography.  53rd  Thousand,  Revised.  3s. 
Manual  of  Modern  Geography.  11th  Thousand,  Revised.  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Physiography  and  Physical  Geography.  30th  Thousand, 

Revised.  Is.  Gd.  _ _ 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  and  GEOLOGY. 

By  Professors  PAGE  and  LAP  WORTH. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  Twelfth  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  2s.  Gd. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  With  Engravings. 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.  With  Engravings.  Twelfth 

Edition,  Revised.  3s.  Gd. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Glossary. 

7s.  Gd.  _ 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  Professor  MINTO. 

Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  7s.  6d. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Shirley.  New 

Edition.  7s.  Gd.  _ 

LANGUAGES. 

Aditus  Faciliores  :  An  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book.  By  Dr.  Potto  and 

Rev.  C.  Darnell.  Tenth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

Aditus  Faciolores  Graeci :  An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book.  By  the 

same  Authors.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 

Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  Dr.  John  Ross. 

Third  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

Greek  Testament  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  Smith,  M.A.  With 

Maps.  Gs. 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gerard.  3's. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  New  EditioD,  Revised.  By 

A.  II.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  7s.  Gd. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Re¬ 
vised.  By  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  &c.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
6s.  6s.  , 

Johnston’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Re¬ 
vised.  By  the  same.  86th  Thousand.  Is. 

Primer  of  Geometry.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Manual  of  Botany.  With  Illustrations.  12s.  Gd. 

English  Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  .Tames  Currie.  53rd  Thousand. 

Is.  Gd. 

Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Carefully  Revised 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Library  Edition,  31s.  Gd.  ;  College  Edition,  7s.  Gd. ; 
Abridged  School  Edition,  2s. 


Just  Published. 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With  Notes  on 

Parsing,  Paraphrasing,  Figures  of  Speech,  and  Prosody.  For  Senior  Classes  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  for  Pupil  Teachers.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 


BLACKWOOD'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

embraces  Literary,  Geographical,  and  Historical  Reading-Books,  Standard  Authors, 
Recitation  Books,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Composition,  &c. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  complete  Series  xvill  be  sent  post  free  to  Head  Teachers 

on  application. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
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JVIESSRS.  LOJMGM/cNS  &  QO.’S  LIST. 


CLASSICS. 


HISTORY. 


FRENCH. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  B.  H.  KENNEDY. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Pcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Pcap.  8vo,  Is. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Crown  8 vo,  7s.  6cL 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER ;  or,  First  Latin 
Lessons.  Adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  Is. 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Extracted 
from  the  Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  Is. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  READING-BOOK; 

or,  Tirocinium  Latinum.  Adapted  to  the  Author’s 
Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  2s. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head-Masters  of  the 
Nine  Public  Schools  included  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIM  ARIA :  Steps  to  Latin.  Com¬ 
panion  Exercise  Books,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer  by  the  Editor  of  the  Primer.  Part  I., 
Accidence  and  Simple  Construction,  price  2s.  Gd. 
Part  If.,  Syntax,  &c.,  price  3s.  6d. 

*«*  The  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsidia  Primaria, 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  for  Teachers  only,  price  5s. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  III.  Manual  of 
the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound 
Sentence.  A  Supplement  to  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.  By  the  same  Editor.  12mo,  Is. 


WORKS  BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

A  BRIEF  GREEK  SYNTAX  and  HINTS  on 
GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  With  some  reference 
to  Comparative  Philology,  and  with  Illustrations 
from  various  Modern  Languages.  12mo,  4s.  Gd. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR  RULES.  Drawn  up  for  the 

use  of  Harrow  School.  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 


LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON.  4to,  36s. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Square 
12mo,  7s.  Gd. 

PARRY’S  (ST.  JOHN)  A  NEW  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Intended  as  a 
Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  New 
Edition,  with  Index.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

GALLUS  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time  of 
Augustus.  By  Professor  Becker.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalf.  Post 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

CHARICLES  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Professor 
Becker.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Metcalf.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  IENEID  of  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  by  John  Conikgtok,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  POEMS  of  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Prose,  by  John  Conington,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  Gs. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

Cheap  Editions,  suitable  for  use  in  Schools. 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  From  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Popular  Edition.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  5s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Complete  in  One  Vol. 
Authorised  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  WARREN  HASTINGS.  Annotated 
by  S.  Hales.  Is.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  LORD  CLIVE.  Annotated  by  H. 

Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Scharf.  Popular  Edition.  Fcap.  4to,  6d.  sewed ; 
Is.  cloth. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Annotated  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  sewed ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


SEWELL’S  The  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY 

of  ROME.  Fcap.,  2s.  6d. 

SEWELL’S  A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC,  designed  for  the  use 

of  Schools  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Decimal 
Coinage.  12mo,  4s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

COLENSO’S  SHILLING  ARITHMETIC,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Schools.  18mo,  Is., 
cloth  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 
COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA, 

adapted  for  the  use  of  National  and  Adult  Schools  ; 
containing  numerous  Easy  Examples  and  Questions, 
with  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Exercises.  18ino, 
Is. Gd.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

HARRIS’S  GRADUATED  EXERCISES  in 
ARITHMETIC  and  MENSURATION. 

Containing  Two  Thousand  Original  Examples. 
12mo,  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s.  'the  Answers 
separately,  9d.  Key,  6s. 

LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By 

F.  E.  Marshall,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Welsford, 
M.A. ;  Assistant  Masters  at  Harrow  School.  Crown 
8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

MAGNUS’S  (Sir  F.)  LESSONS  in  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  MECHANICS.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  of  Candidates  for  the  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  aud  other  Examinations.  With  numerous 
Examples  and  121  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

TWISDEN’S  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS. 

With  151  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

TWISDEN’S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  their  Study.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
WINTER’S  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
Part  I.  Including  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  the 
Construction  of  Scales,  the  use  of  the  Sector,  the 
Marquoise  Scales,  and  the  Protractor.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  Fart  II.  The  Practical  Geometry  of  Planes  and 
Solids.  With  300  Exercises.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Gd. 
GOODWIN’S  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY.  In  Three  Parts.  Com¬ 
prising  those  portions  of  the  subjects,  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  are  required  in  the  Final 
Examination  for  rank  of  Lieutenant  at  Greenwich. 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  for 
use  on  board  H.M.S.  Britannia,  and  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College.  Svo,  8s.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

LONGMAN’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
With  61  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

Questions  to  the  above,  Is. 

LONGMANS’  NEW  ATLAS  :  Political  and  Phy¬ 
sical.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Persons. 
Consisting  of  40  Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  besides  Insets  and  16  Quarto  Plates  of  Views, 
&c.  Engraved  and  Lithographed  by  Edward  Stan¬ 
ford.  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A,,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to  or  imp.  8vo,  12s.  Gd. 


WORKS  BY  LEON  CONTANSEAU. 


A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES  ;  being  a 
careful  Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  “Practical 
Prencli  and  English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  original,  condensed  in  a 
much  smaller  Volume.  Square  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

PREMIERES  LECTURES  :  a  Selection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best 
French  Authors  who  have  written  for  the  Young, 
with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few  Easy  Poetical 
Pieces  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  ;  being 
a  Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English 
Extracts,  with  Hints  for  their  Translation  into 
French.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  FRENCH  :  an  Easy  Method  of 
Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language.  1.  Voca¬ 
bulary  of  Words  for  Exercise  in  Pronunciation. 

2.  Rules  of  Grammar.  3.  Exercises  in  French  and 
English,  with  Conversations.  4.  Entertaining  Pieces 
for  Reading  and  Translation.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

MODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR;  comprising 
Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious 
Exercises,  composed  from  the  best  French  Authors 
of  the  Present  Day.  12mo,  4s. 

***  Key  to  Exercises  in  Contanseau’s  “  First  Step  ” 

and  “  French  Grammar,”  3s. 

The  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE ;  being  the  First 
Part  of  Modern  French  Grammar.  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 


FROSATEURS  et  POETES  FRANCAIS;  or, 

Selections  from  the  best  French  Authors,  Chrono¬ 
logically  Arranged,  from  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Present  Day.  12mo,  5s_. 

PRECIS  de  la  LITTERATURE  FRAN- 
CAISE,  depuis  son  Origine  jusqu’a  nos  Jours.  For 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  graduating  for  the 
Competitive  and  other  Examinations.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

ABREGE  de  l’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1860.  Compiled  for 
Schools  and  Students  from  the  Works  of  Guizot, 
Sismondi,  De  Barante,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  other 
Standard  Historians.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  COURSE.  Adapted 
for  Middle  Class  Schools.  18mo. 

1.  Accidence,  8d.  7.  Easy  French  Delectus, 

2.  Syntax,  8d.  8d. 

3.  Conversation  Book,  Sd.  S.  PirstPrencliReader.Sd. 

4.  Pirst  Exercise  Book,  8d.  9.  Second  French  Reader, 

5.  Second  Exercise  Book,  8d.  8d. 

G.  Translation  Book,  8d.  10.  French  and  English 

Dialogues,  8d. 


The  GRADUATED  COURSE  of  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  from  ENGLISH  into  FRENCH. 

Edited  by  Professors  Oh.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Th. 
Karcher,  LL.B.  Small  8vo,  in  Two  Volumes  or 
Parts,  8s.  Gd. ;  or  separately,  Part  I.,  Junior  Course, 
3s.  Gd.  Part  II.,  Senior  Course,  6s. 

***  The  Key  to  Part  I.,  for  Teachers  only,  5s. 


ENGLISH. 

WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 

A  FIRST  or  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Addi¬ 
tional  Exercises,  ISmo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  HIGHER  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  ;  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the 
thorough  Mastery  of  English.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Original  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The  In¬ 
tellectual  Elements  of  Style.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Part  II.  The  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed  Exam¬ 
ples  and  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 
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BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS 

by  JOHN  GIBSON,  M.A. 


Price  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  Id. 

MODES. IT  EDUCATION:  Its  Defects  and  Remedies;  or,  Howto 
Cope  with  Foreign  Competition. 


Price  Is ;  post  free.  Is.  Id. 

Preliminary  Daw  Examination  Guide.  Containing  Questions  set  in 
Preliminary  Law  examinations,  followed  by  Answers  in  full.  (Nos.  1-15 
have  been  issued.  Nos.  1-10  may  be  had  for  Gd.  each  ;  post  free,  6|d) . 


Price  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d. 

Preliminary  Daw  Examination  Course.  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to 
Prelimtnary  Law  Examination.  3rd  Edition. 


Price  Is;  post  free.  Is.  Id.  . 

Preliminary  Medical  Examination  Guide.  Containing  Questions  set 
in  the  March  and  December  Preliminary  Medical  Examinations,  followed 
by  Answers  in  full.  (Nos.  1-4  have  been  i-sued.) 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  post  free  Is.  7d. 

Chartered  Accountants’  Preliminary  Guide.  Containing  Questions 
set  in  the  June  and  December  Accountants’  Preliminary  Examinations, 
followed  by  Answers  in  full.  (Nos.  1-3  now  ready.) 


Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  8d. 

Preliminary  Army  Examination  Made  Easy.  2nd  Edition,  Enlarged. 
A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Sandhurst  Preliminary  Examination. 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  7d. 

Preliminary  Army  Guide.  Containing  Questions  set  in  Preliminary 
Examinations  for  Sandhurst,  followed  by  Answers  in  full.  (Nos.  1-31  have 
been  issued.  Nos.  1-29  can  still  be  had  at  Is.  each,  post  free,  Is.  Id.) 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  7d. 

Sandhurst  “Purther”  Guide,  Containing  Questions  set  in  Sandhurst 
“  Further”  Examinations,  followed  by  Solutions  in  full.  (Nos.  1-12  have 
been  issued.  Nos.  1-11  can  still  be  had  at  Is.  each;  post  free,  Is.  Id.) 


Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

Woolwich  Guide.  Containing  Questions  set  in  the  Obligatory  Part  of  the 
Woolwich  Examinations  from  November,  1887,  followed  by  Solutions  in  full. 
(Nos.  1-3  have  been  issued.) 


Price  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  Id. 

Military  Competitive  Course.  2nd  Edition.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Examinations  required  to  be  passed  by  Subaltern  Officers  of  Militia  in 
qualifying  for  Commissions  in  the  Regular  Service.  By  Major  L.  W. 
Bead,  M.A. 


Price  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  2d. 

Specimen  Essays.  2nd  Edition.  By  J.  Gibson  and  F.  R.  Burrows. 
Comprising  Hints  on  “  How  to  Write  an  English  Composition,”  and  Twelve 
Essays  on  various  Subjects. 


Price  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  2d. 

Dondon  Matriculation  Course.  2nd  Edition.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
London  Matriculation  Examination. 


Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

Gibson’s  Dondon  Matriculation  Guide.  Containing  Questions  set  in 
London  Matriculation  Examinations,  followed  by  Solutions  in  full.  (Nos. 
1-15— June,  1882,  to  June,  1889— now  ready,  except  Nos.  0,  7,  and  8,  which 
are  out  of  print.) 


Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  8d. 

Manual  of  the  English  Dang'uag'e.  Prepared  specially  for  London 
Matriculation  and  Preliminary  Medical  Examinations. 


Price  Is.  6d.  ;  post  free.  Is.  7d.  each. 

Public  Examination  Datin  and  French  Grammars.  (4tli  Editions 
of  “  Latin  and  French  Grammars  Made  Easy.”) 


Just  published.  Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  7d. 

Civil  Service  Examination  Course.  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Lower  Division  Clerkship  Examinations. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Gibson’s  Interlinear  Translations.  Virgil,  .Etieid  I.-III.  (in  lVol.), 
Do.,  IV. -VI.  (in  1  Vol.),  Do.,  VII.  and  XII.,  Georgies  II.  and  III. ;  Cicero, 
De  Senectute;  Cicero,  Pro  Milone;  Ceesar,  B.  G.  III.;  Ovid’s  Tristia, 
Books  1-3  ;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia,  and  Pro  Balbo  ;  and  Ciesar,  De  Bello  Civili, 
Books  1,  2.  [Other  Books  in  Preparation. 


Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  8d. 

Gibson’s  Modern  Dangmages  Translations.  Corneille’s  Cinria; 
Gasc’s  Fables  de  la  Fontaine  (Nos.  1-84)  and  Les  Jumeaux  de  l’Hbtel 
Corneille.  [Other  Books  in  Preparation. 


Price  2s.  Gd. ;  post  free,  2s.  8d. 

Gibson’s  Handbook  of  Datin  and  French  Translations.  Key  to 

the  above  in  Literal  and  idiomatic  English,  price  3s.  Gd. ;  post  free,  3s.  6d. 


Published  by  CORNISH  &  SONS,  297  High  Holborn,  W.O. 


Price  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  each. 

History  Made  Easy.  3rd  Edition,  Geography  Made  Easy.  4th 

Edition.  Prepared  specially  for  Public  Examinations. 

These  two  Books  are  published  by  Belfe  Bros.,  G  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


THE  COMBINATION  COPY-BOOK 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

WRITING. 


THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNED  AND  WRITTEN  BY 

Geo.  Mosley,  F.G.S.,  F.R.H.S., 

Associate  and  Member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  and  Principal  of 
the  Commercial  College,  York, 

who  has  brought  to  their  preparation  the  experience  gained  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  who  asks  his  fellow  teachers 
to  note  the  following  special  features  : — 

1 .  The  teaching  is  progressive  and  recapitulatory  so  as  to  enable  the 

pupil  to  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  writing  whole 
words  without  lifting  the  pen. 

2.  Letters  and  figures  similar  in  form  are  grouped  and  taught 

together. 

3.  Only  actual  combinations,  as  found  in  English  words,  are  taught. 

4.  The  letters  and  combinations  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners. 

5.  Only  one  form  for  each  letter  is  used,  which  never  varies, 

except  v,  £,  as  inquired  by  the  Civil  Service. 

6.  Instead  of  Historical  and  Geographical  Definitions'  and  Moral  Sen¬ 

tences  for  copies,  business  words,  forms,  contractions  and 
expressions  as  used  in  commerce  are  employed. 

7.  A  new  method  of  making  the  figure  5,  the  £,  and  the  dot  in  the 

§.  C.  A.  T.  F.  Cr.  I.  P.  to  facilitate  their  being  joined  to  other 
words. 

8.  The  copies  are  short  so  as  not  to  weary  the  pupil ;  yet  they  are 

repeated  four  times  in  each  of  the  earlier  books,  and  twice  in  the 

others. 

9.  There  are  only  two  sizes  of  writing,  round  and  small,  and  the 

hooks  are  so  arranged  that  if  desired  all  one  hand  can  he  taken 
first,  or  the  same  hook  may  he  written  alternately  in  round  or 
small  hand. 

10.  The  use  of  a  ruled  blank  book  so  as  to  practise  any  special  forms, 

as  required  by  the  master. 


The  Books  may  be  obtained  from  P.  Sutton  §  Co.,  11  Ludgate  Hill,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  at  18.».  per  gross.  1st  Edition  sold.  2nd  ready  for 
delivery  shortly. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

-A-  of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


TAUGHT  AT  RUGBY. 

“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  System  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Taught  in  over  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  Ac. 


[Copy.]  Melrose  House  School, 

WOODCHURCH,  NEAR  ASHFORD,  KENT. 

Dec.  4,1889. 

For  many  years  past  your  system  of  Shorthand  has  been  systematically  taught  in 
iny  school  by  an  experienced  reporter,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  My  shorthand 
classes  are  now  so  large  that  1  am  obliged  to  engage  two  masters  to’  teach  that 
subject.  Four  of  my  pupils  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  secured  good 
situations  in  large  mercantile  houses,  and  mainly  because  they  were  efficient  in 
Phonography.  Irrespective  of  the  great  advantages  to  boys  on  leaving  school,  I 
find  that  my  pupils  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  in  taking  down  their  science  lecture 
notes  in  shorthand.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  new  systems  that  have 
been  of  late  years  introduced,  yours  will  never  be — to  quote  from  the  Times  of  Sept. 
29th,  1887— “  ousted  from  pride  of  place.”  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use 


you  iike  of  this  letter. 


[Signed] 


W.  E.  Wisdom,  F.S.Sc., 

Headmaster . 


THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  6d.  1,370,000  sold. 
Specimen  free  to  Headmasters. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  l  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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BY  THE  LECTURER,  PEOPLE’S  PALACE  POLYTECHNIC,  &o. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


SAfiLL’S  EXAM.  BOOK-KEEPING. 

THE  ONLY  SHILLING  SERIES. 


On  application  to  the  Author,*  Specimen  Copies  at  one-third  off. \  or  parcels 
containing  specimens  of  all  for  Inspection— retain  21  days— post-free. 


Adopted  by  the  Technical  Colleges—  Huddersfield ;  Manchester;  Liver¬ 
pool;  Burnley;  Bradford;  Polytechnic  and  People’s  Palace,  London;  Working 
Men’s,  Leicester;  Athemeum,  Glasgow,  &c.  Schools— The  City  of  London 
(Dr.  Wormell)  ;  Mill  Hill;  Whitgift,  Croydon;  Diocesan,  Derby;  Birkbeek, 
Kingsland  ;  Oxford  County;  University,  Southport;  Hart  House,  Tregoney ; 
Sneinton  Higher  Grade,  Nottingham  ;  Grammar,  Middlesboro’  ;  Mead  House, 
Biggleswade;  Church  Co.,  Stoke  Newington;  Grammar,  Windermere;  Lady 
Holles’s,  Hackney,  Norfolk  County,  &c.  Colleges  —  S.  Malachy’s,  Belfast; 
Commercial,  York  ;  International,  Finchley  ;  Preparatory  (W.  S.  Thomson, 
Esq.,  M.A.),  Aberdeen;  Pontardawe,  Swansea;  Dundalk,  Louth;  Magdalen, 
Brackle.v;  King  William’s,  I.  of  Man.  Catholic  Institutes  —  Grosvenor 
Square,  Manchester ;  Lower  Leeson  St.  Dublin  ;  Convents,  Loughboro’,  Cardiff, 
&e.  The  School  Board  of  London,  &c.  Recommended  for  supplementary 
work  by  the  City  of  London  College  and  King’s  College  (C.  Service  Depart¬ 
ment),  London.  _ 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINATION,  1889. 

Mr.  Sarll’s  Students  obtained 
84  Certificates  :  22  First,  45  Second,  17  Third  Class. 

Being  one-ninth  of  all  the  Certificates  awarded,  and  one-seventli  of  all 
the  First  Class.  His  lady  students  obtained  one-half  of  all  the  Certificates, 
with  two-thirds  of  all  the  First  Class,  awarded  to  females.  Failures, 
four  only.  Results  unsurpassed  by  any  Teacher  in  Great  Britain. 


SAELL’S  PEA0TI0AL  BOOK-KEEPING,  1/- 

An  Elementary  Text-Book,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  Bought, 
Sales,  Cash,  Bill  Books,  and  Ledger.  Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises, 
followed  by  Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fully  worked  and  outline  Keys. 

112  pages,  cloth.  A  Revised  Edition  now  ready. 

F.  Beddow,  Esq.,  Associate  of  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  says 
“  It  will  prove  most  useful  in  giving  young  people  a  thoroughly  sound  ground¬ 
work  for  ordinary  account-keeping.  The  principle  is  almost  identical  with 
what  I  usually  adopt  and  professionally  recommend,  and  I  think  your  work 
illustrates  it  most  clearly  and  simply.” 

Boston  Bourke,  Esq.,  Member  of  London  School  Board  ;— 

“For  an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  systems  of  book¬ 
keeping,  it  is  the  very  best  I  have  seen.” 

The  “Civil  Service  Candidate”  says  :— 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  most  practical,  and,  for  its  size,  the  lest 
book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.” 


SARLL’S  DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Fully  illustrating  the  Art  of  Journalising  and  advanced  practical  work. 
Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises  and  numerous  Examination  Papers  set  by  the 
leading  Examining  Boards  (the  College  of  Preceptors,  Society  of  Arts,  Civil 
Service,  City  of  London  College,  Chartered  Accountants,  &c.) .  Forty  Papers, 
accompanied  by  fully  worked  and  outline  Keys.  224  pages,  cloth,  Two 
Shillings,  Evening  Class  and  Teacher’s  Edition. 


SARLL’S  EXERCISES  IN  DOUBLE-ENTRY.  1/- 

The  above,  with  all  the  introductory  matter,  full  Explanations,  outline  Keys  &c. 
112  pages,  cloth.  The  School  Edition. 

The  “Christian  World ”  says:— 

“  The  explanations  are  clear  and  simple.  It  is  one  of  the  Lest  books  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject.” 

The  “  Practical  Teacher  ”  says  :— 

“  We  cannot  but  tvelcome  so  valuable  a  work.  The  author  is  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  thoroughly  understands  how  to  express  what  he  wants  to  convey. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  strongly  bound,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  as  the  best  and  cheapest  manual  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  seen.” 

The  “  Civil  Service  Candidate  ”  says:— 

“  So  numerous  are  the  ivorked  exercises,  and  so  complete  and  clear  are  the 
explanations,  that  a  good  knowledge  can  be  acquired  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  The  book  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  work  of  a  teacher  who  has  had  Ion" 
experience,  knows  what  to  explain  and  how  to  explain  it,  and  in  what  order  to 
present  the  various  parts  of  his  subject.  Just  what  is  required  for  Civil  Service 
and  other  examinations.” 


SARLL’S  MANUSCRIPT  BOOKS.  1/-  the  Set. 

For  Practical. \  For  Exam.  Papers,  §c*  For  Double  Entry. 

CASH  BOOK,  5d.  JOURNAL  or  CASH,  Cd.  JOURNAL,  Gd. 

LEDGER,  7d.  LEDGER,  Gd.  LEDGER,  Gd. 

Introductory  Exercises,  7d.  A  cheap  Edition.  Complete,  Is. 
t  Good  paper,  specially  ruled,  indexes,  labelled,  post,  marbled  covers. 

*  Suitable  either  for  “Practical”  or  “Double  Entry.”  Where  economy  : 
necessary,  just  the  set  to  adopt. 


Visiting  and  Private  Lessons.  Also  by  Correspondence. 

A  Course  by  Correspondence,  One  Guinea. 

*  Address— A.  Sarll,  A.K.C.,  62  Oakley  Road,  Islington,  London. 


HARVARD  STUDIES  IN  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  expected 
that  one  volume  will  be  issued  eaeh  year.  Vol.  I.  now  ready.  Demy  8vo, 
206  pages,  boards,  subscription  price,  6s. ;  by  post,  6s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

The  Fauces  of  the  Roman  House.  By  James  B.  Greenough. 

De  Ignis  Eliciendi  Moclis  apvd  Antiqvos.  Scripsit  Morris  H.  Morgan, 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Construction  of  ov  pi]  with  the  Subjunctive  and 
the  Future  Indicative.  By  William  W.  Goodwin, 

On  some  Disputed  Points  in  the  Construction  of  eSei,  xpVy >  &c.,  with 
the  Infinitive.  By  William  W.  Goodwin. 

Notes  on  Quintilian.  By  George  M.  Lane. 

Some  Latin  Etymologies.  By  James  B.  Greenough. 

On  “  Egregium  Publicum  ”  (Tac,  Ann.  III.,  70,  4).  By  Clement  Lawrence 
Smith. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Perfect  Infinitive  in  Latin  with  the  Force  of  the 

Present.  By  Albert  A.  Howard, 

Plutarch  nepl  exiQvfxias.  By  Harold  N.  Fowler, 

Vitruviana.  By  George  M.  Richardson. 

The  Social  and  Domestic  Position  of  Women  in  Aristophan  er. 

Herman  W.  Haley. 


WILLIAMS  &  LASCELLES’  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL 

SCIENCE. 

Edited  by  B.  P.  LASCELLES,  M.A.,  E.C.S.,  Assistant-Master  and  Librarian 

at  Harrow  School. 

Crown  8vo,  232  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  with  50  Illustrations. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  book  are  that  (1)  it  recognises  the  importance  of 
not  overloading  the  pupil’s  mind  with  minute  details,  while  thoroughly  grounding 
him  in  the  broad  outlines  of  science;  (ii.)  it  aims  at  making  the  teaching  of  Chemistry 
a  true  educational  instrument,  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  number  of 
cut-and-dried  facts  ;  (3)  it  compels  the  pupil  to  test  and  prove  his  knowledge,  by  con¬ 
stantly  questioning  him  and  forcing  him  to  observe  and  record  the  results  of  his  work. 

Although  designedly  not  a  cram-book  for  any  particular  examination,  Williams 
and  Laseelles’  Chemistry  will  be  found  suitable  for  students  preparing  for  the 
London  University  Matriculation  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (Inorganic) 
Examinations;  while  for  schools  where  Chemistry  classes  are  instituted  without  any 
competitive  motive,  the  course  of  ins'ruction  here  sketched  out  may  be  adopted 
with  admirable  success. 

Nature  says “  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  concise  and  well-digested  summary 
of  elementary  chemical  principles  and  applications  than  that  contained  in  this  work. 
It  is  a  manual  intermediate  between  the  natural  philosophy  primer  and  the  minute 
and  detailed  text-book,  and  fills  the  gap  pointed  out  in  the  Report  on  Chemical 
Teaching  of  a  British  Association  Committee  in  1838.  Hence,  as  an  outline  of 
chemical  science  to  be  filled  up  in  greater  detail  from  larger  works,  and  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  text-book,  this  volume  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful.  The  experiments 
described  are  such  as  should  be  performed  by  every  one  beginning  the  study  of 
Chemistry,  and  would  also  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  course  of 
qualitative  analysis.” 

The  Elgin  Courant  says “  It  reflects  credit  equally  on  the  authors  and  the 
publishers.  It  is  practical  throughout.  It  is  not  a  cramming-book,  but  essentially 
a  true  teacher ;  so  much  so  that  one  can  almost  fancy  he  hears  the  tones  of  the  living 
voice  issuing  from  its  pages  as  one  brief  question  after  another  is  put  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  letterpress  is  beautifully  graphic,  the  different  styles  of  type  admirably 
serving  to  relieve  the  eye  and  fix  the  attention  on  important  and  leading  points.  .  .  . 
Altogether  we  do  not  know  of  a  more  admirable  guide  for  the  young  chemist  than 
that  before  us ;  we  can  confidently  predict  for  it  a  permanent  place  among  science 
manuals  when  many  of  those  now  lumbering  our  shelves  will  be  forgotten.” 


MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS. 

With  Helps  for  Composition. 

Edited  by  A.  JAMSON  SMITH,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Crown  8 vo,  263  pp.,  cloth,  6s. 

From  The  Guardian,  Jan.  15th. — “Examiners  would  encourage  tlie  intelligent 
study  of  French  if,  instead  of  setting  for  translation  into  English  a  single  work  by  a 
single  author,  they  would  recommend  the  preparation  of  some  collection  of  extracts, 
and  thereby  ensure  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  vocabulary  and  an  acquaintance  with 
varieties  of  idiom  and  style.  ‘Modern  French  Readings,’  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  might 
satisfy  all  ordinary  requirements.  The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Dumas, 
Berquin,  Gautier,  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Comtesse  de  Sdgur ;  they  are  well 
graduated,  and  t  hey  are  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  scrappiness.  The  notes  are  short  and 
pertinent ;  useful  hints  for  composition  arc  provided,  and  these  are  illustrated  by 
references  to  the  text,  and.  supplemented  by  well-chosen  sentences  for  translation 
into  French.” 

A.  G.  Allcock,  Esq.,  Headmaster  of  the  Modern  School,  Wellington  College,— 
“  It  is  a  handy  little  book  of  a  kind  very  much  needed  in  schools  where  French  is 
taught  systematically.  The  selections  are  certainly  admirable,  and  the  notes  very 
clear  and  suggestive.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it.” 

H.  Bendall,  Esq.,  Headmaster  Blackheath  Proprietary  School. — “The  book 
contains  an  excellent  selection  of  extracts  from  modern  French  writers,  judiciously 
arranged  with  regard  to  variety  and  difficulty.  The  notes  are  practical  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  especially  useful  in  directing  the  pupil’s  attention  to  the  differences  of 
idiom  between  French  and  English.  But  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
seems  to  me  the  combination  of  translation  and  composition,  and  the  practical  hints 
given  for  the  latter.” 

Dr.  Poole,  Headmaster,  Modern  School,  Bedford:— “I  think  it  will  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  school-books.  The  graduation  in  difficulty,  the  length  of  the 
pieces,  and  their  variety,  seem  to  me  to  differentiate  it  from  previous  Readers,  and 
the  helps  to  composition  will,  I  think,  be  very  valuable.” 


NOTICE  TO  A  UT ICO  US. — Mr.  Arnold  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Publication  of  MSS.  on  all  subjects  ;  and  from  liis  connection  with  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  and  other  American  publishers,  is  in  the  best  position  for  assisting  Authors  to 
secure  a  market  for  their  books  in  the  United  States. 

NOTICE.— IMPORTED  ROOKS _ Mr.  Arnold  begs  to  announce  that  lie 

lias  arranged  for  rapid  and  regular  shipment  of  American  and  Foreign  Books.  He 
will  be  glad  to  supply  any  information  as  to  prices,  &c.,  or  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  American  periodicals  and  serial  publications. 


G.  GILL  &  SONS,  Warwick  Lane,  London. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
(In  connection  with  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.) 
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“  On  educational  matters  it  exercises  an  almost  invariably  sound 
judgment,  a  judgment  which  it  expresses  with  a  force  that  never  fails. 
Nowhere  can  we  find  a  more  accurate  or  more  intelligent  chronicle  and 
criticism  of  what  happens  in  the  world  of  school.” — 

Spectator,  January  11th,  1890. 

“  The  ablest  and  best  of  our  educational  journals.” — 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE 

Journal  of  Education. 

JV  “giecord  and  Review. 

Price  6 d. ;  per  post,  7  Id. ;  or  6s.  Qd.  for  one  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Volumes  for  1889  (Jan.-Dee.)  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

price  7s.  6d.  post  free. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is 

THE  ONLY  ENGLISH  PAPER  WHICH  DEALS  WITH 
EDUCATION  AS  A  WHOLE.  Whilst  appealing  mainly  to  the 
teachers  of  secondary  Schools,  both  men  and  women,  it  discusses 
all  the  wider  issues  of  Primary  Education,  and  has  its  regular  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  Colonies,  at  most  European  Capitals,  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  at  the  Universities,  and  the  Principal  Prrblic  and  High  Schools. 
On  its  staff  will  be  found  nearly  every  Educational  writer  of  mark  in 
England ;  University  Professors,  the  Head  Masters  of  our  great  Public 
Schools,  and  Head  Mistresses  of  Girls’  High  Schools.  Prizes  of  Two 
Guineas  and  upwards  are  given  monthly  for  translations  from  French, 
German,  and  Latin. 

By  a  resolution  of  Council  of  June  19th,  1884,  the  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  adopted  as  a  medium  of  communication  among  members  of 
the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Society  of 
Teachers  and  Educationists  numbering  nearly  four  thousand. 


London:  WILLIAM  RICE,  86  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Adopted  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Battersea  Training  College. 

Fifth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  interleaved,  Is. 

HINTS  ON  TRENCH  SYNTAX,  with  Exercises.  By 

F.  Storr,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  interleaved,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MASTER’S  COPY  f  the  above,  with  “  KEY  TO  EXER¬ 
CISES.”  This  is  supplied  to  Masters,  only  on  direct  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

“  There  is  in  the  book  a  maximum  of  knowledge  in  a  minimum  of 
space.” — Educational  Times. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMI¬ 
NATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Being  the  Arithmetic  Papers 
set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  Junior  and 
Senior,  for  26  years. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE.  By  Richard  Oscar  T. 
Thorpe,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  328  pp.,  price  7s.  6d. 

MOTHER’S  SONGS,  GAMES,  AND  STORIES.  An 

English  Rendering  of  Froebel’s  Mutter-  und  Kose-Lieder. 

By  Frances  and  Emily  Lord.  With  Introduction  by  Fraulein 
Heerwart. 

All  the  quaint  Woodcuts  of  the  original  German  Edition  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced.  The  whole  of  Froebel’s  music  is  given,  arranged 
for  children’s  voices,  with  Pianoforte  accompaniment. 

This  Edition  of  Mutter-  und  Kose-Lieder  is  specially  named  by  the 
University  of  London  as  one  of  the  “  Set  Books”  for  the  Examination 
in  the  Art,  Theory,  and  History  of  Teaching.  It  is  also  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  Froebel  Society  in  their  List  of  Books  for  study  and 
reference. 


Demy  8vo,  price  3d. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS.  By  F. 

Storr.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Teachers’  Guild.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Registration  Bill  of  1881. 

London:  WILLIAM  RICE,  86  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THOMAS  MURBY’S 

LIST  OF  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


MURBY’S  HISTORICAL  READING-BOOKS. 

Graphically  Written  and  Fully  Illustrated. 

Sixty  Short  Stories.  160  pp.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  10d.,  cloth  boards  ; 
7d.,  cloth  limp. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  England,  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Wellington.  144  pp.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  9d.,  cloth  boards  ;  Gd.,  cloth  limp. 

A  Simple  Sketch,  from  the  Britons  to  the  Crimean  War.  192  pp. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is.,  cloth  boards  ;  8d.,  cloth  limp. 

The  Graphic  History.  Complete  in  One  Vol.  Price  2s.  Also  in 
Two  Parts,  Is.  4d.  each  ;  or  Is.,  cloth  limp. 

MURBY’S  IMPERIAL  READING-BOOKS. 

Adopted  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  School  Boards, 

Imperial  Primer.  32  pp.  3d. 

First  Imperial  Reader.  Very  bold  type.  128  pp.  9d. 

First  Imperial  Reader.  Cheap  Edition.  7d. 

Second  Imperial  Reader.  128  pp.  9d. 

Third  Imperial  Reader.  160  pp.  lOd. 

Fourth  Imperial  Reader.  192  pp.  Is. 

Fifth  Imperial  Reader.  256  pp.  Is.  4d. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Sketches  of  Gallery  Lessons,  for  Infant  Schools,  and  Standards  I. 

and  II.  of  Code  1S82.  Containing  Lessons  on  Animals,  Common  Objects,  Form 
and  Colour,  and  other  branches  of  Elementary  Science.  Crown  Svo,  price  2s. 


The  Happy  Reader.  By  E.  L.  Young.  Part  I.,  Word-Building, 

with  60  full-paged  Pictures  to  paint.  Price  Is.  ;  Sup.  Edition,  2s. 

“In  this  volume  only  regular  words  are  given,  witli  short  vowel-sounds.  Each 
word  learned  is  pictured  on  the  opposite  page,  and  the  child  is  to  be  encouraged  to 
paint  these  pictures,  thus  associating  the  sound  with  the  object.  The  system  if 
followed,  would  certainly  do  much  to  help  young  children  struggling  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  spelling.”—  Graphic. 

MURBY’S  SCRIPTURE  MANUALS,  &c. 

Joshua,  9d.  Judges,  9d.  First  Samuel,  6d.  Ruth,  3d.  First  Samuel  and 
Ruth,  9d.  St.  Matthew,  9d.  St.  Mark,  Gd.  St.  Luke,  9d.  St.  John,  Is. 
Acts  of  Apostles  (with  Map),  9d. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  New  Edition.  Price  Is. 

The  Child’s  Guide  to  the  Prayer-Book.  Price  3d.,  sewed ;  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Church  Catechism  Explained  and  Illustrated,  and  its  Truths 

Enforced  by  Scripture  References.  3d.,  sewed.  Enlarged  Edition,  to  which 
32  pp.  have  been  added.  Cloth,  Gd. 

Instructions  in  Reading  the  Liturgy ;  with  Appendices  on  Mis¬ 
applied  Emphasis  in  Reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  on  Pronunciation 
Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

“  In  all  that  relates  to  the  proper  reading  of  the  liturgy  and  other  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  know  of  no  better  work,  none  in  fact,  more  practically  useful 
in  every  way.” — The  Rev.  Chas.  John  Plumptree,  Lecturer  on  Elocution,  King’s 
College. 

A  Key  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of 

Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Thomas.  Price  Is. 

The  Outline  of  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Price  Is. 

A  Synopsis  of  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion.  Price  Is. 

Analysis  of  Church  History,  a.d.  54-500.  Price  Is.  6d. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Murby's  Imperial  Handbooks  of  English  History.  With  Maps. 

I.  The  Norman  Period,  Is.  II.  The  Tudor  Period,  Is.  6d. 

Analysis  of  English  History.  New  Edition.  Price  Is.,  sewed ; 

Is.  Gd.,  cloth  ;  or  with  the  Biographical  Appendix,  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  9d. 

The  Scholar’s  Home-Lesson  Book  of  English  History.  68  pp. 

Price  Gd. 

MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 

Wormell’s  Modern  Geometry.  The  Theory  of  the  Science  and  its 

Practical  Applications  treated  simultaneously.  Revised  by  Prof.  Brydone 
Jack,  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  University.  Crown  8vo,  256  pp.  2s. 

Murby’s  Duplex  Examples,  in  Slate  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  By 

George  Middleditch.  Price  2s.  Also  in  Parts  at  2d.,  3d.,  and  4d. 

Wormell’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  New  Edition. 

Fcap.  Svo,  300  pp.,  2s.  ;  with  Answers,  3S2  pp.,  3s.  Answers  separate,  Is. 

Wormell’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  224  pp.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Is. ;  or 
with  Answers,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Gd.  Answers,  Gd. 

The  Commercial  Correspondent.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  the 

Junior  Employes  in  the  Counting  House.  By  Benjamin  Bayley.  Fifth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Enlarged.  Is.  Gd. 

Murby’s  Mensuration  for  Beginners,  Plane  and  Solid.  By  W. 

Dodds.  Price  Is. ;  with  Answers,  Is.  4d.  Answers,  price  6d. 

Murby’s  Algebra  for  Beginners.  New  Edition,  Enlarged.  Up  to 
Quadratic  Equations.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  lOd.  ;  with  Answers,  Is.  4d. 

Nearly  ready. 

Easy  Algebraic  Products  and  Factors.  By  W.  Dodds.  Price  8d. 

Answers,  Gd. 

London  :  THOMAS  MURBY,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.C. 
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RELFE  BROTHERS’  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


RELFE  BROTHERS’  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION  ARITHMETIC.  By  John  Bowick,  B.A., 

LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  with  or  without  Answers. 


“This  arithmetic  has  a  double  aim.  ...  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  oral 
instruction  ;  thus  we  find  the  explanations  brief  enough  to  admit  of  further 
enlargement  by  the  class  teacher,  and  yet  not  too  short  for  the  candidate  for 
examination.  Commercial  arithmetic  has  considerable  attention  paid  to  it,  and 


the  questions  thereon  are  very  practical.  There  are  a  large  number  of  examples 
throughout  the  work,  and  a  useful  collection  of  recent  examination  papers  is 
included  at  the  end.  The  volume  is  one  that  can  be  safely  recommended  to  our 
readers  as  deserving  of  their  favour.” — The  Schoolmaster. 


PRINCIPLES  OP  BOOKKEEPING.  By  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Nagel,  M.A.,  and  Alexander  Hall,  of  King’s  College 

School,  London.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 


“  The  great  number  of  graduated  examples  in  this  work  will  prevent  the  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  writing  lesson.  The  authors  have 
kept  clearly  in  view  the  fact  that,  to  ensure  success  in  the  understanding  of  book- 

Ruled  Books  for  working  the  Examples,  Ledger,  Day-Book,  &c. 


keeping,  a  pupil  must  work  out  many  examples  independently.  The  book  is  very 
well  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  and  the  appendix  contain  notes  on  cheques, 
I.O.U.’s,  promissory  notes,  and  bills.” — Educational  Times. 

Fcap.  folio,  price  2s. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  SANDHURST  PAPERS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Robson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


“  Accurately  worked  and  well  arranged.” — Athenceum . 

“  These  solutions  of  Sandhurst  Papers  during  the  last  eight  years  appear  to  us 
to  be  done  with  unusual  ability.” — Private  Schoolmaster. 


“  Many  teachers  will  find  it  serviceable,  in  these  days  of  pressure,  to  have  the 
solutions  at  hand.  Dr.  Robson’s  methods  are  always  neat.”  —  Educational 
Times. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING  BOOK.  Containing  a  graduated  Series  of  Lessons  embracing  all  the  most 
useful  and  important  sets  of  words  required  in  every  department  of  life,  containing  also  graduated  Phonetic  Lessons,  a  list  of  difficult 
Dissyllables  with  directions  for  pronunciation.  "Words  similar  in  sound  but  of  different  meaning,  with  copious  exercises  for  dictation.  AVords 
with  silent  Letters,  Affixes,  Prefixes.  List  of  wrords  derived  from  both  Latin  and  Greek  Languages.  English  Synonyms  with  Dictation 
Lessons  in  Composition.  By  John  Smurthavaite.  In  two  parts,  price  Is.  each  ;  or  the  two  bound  together,  Is.  6d. 


FRENCH  PHRASEOLOGY.  1000  Oral  Exercises  in  French  Phraseology,  Idioms, 
Turrell,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition.  2s. 


“  A  very  useful  book.”  —Athenceum. 
Specimen 

1.  Have  the  goodness  to  call  the  ser¬ 

vants . 

2.  What  do  they  call  that  in  French  ? 


TO  CALL.— 1.  Appelcr.  2.  Nommer.  3.  Passer.  4.  Traiter  de.  5.  S’arreter. 


Ayez  la  bonte  d’appeler  les  domes- 
tiques. 

Comment  est-ce  qu’on  nomme  cela  en 
Pran^ais  ? 


3.  I  will  call  at  thebookseller’s  on  my  way. 

4.  He  called  me  a  thief. 

B.  Does  the  stage-coach  call  at  this 
inn? 


and  Synonyms.  By  H.  S. 


J e  passerai  cliez  le  libraire  en  allant. 
II  m’a  traitC  de  voleur. 

Est-ce  que  la  diligence  s’arrete  A 
cette  auberge? 


LIMEN  LATINUM.  A  Latin  Book  for  Beginners.  Second  Edition.  By  C.  H.  Gibson,  M  A.  Crown  8\to,  3s. 
(Key,  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  5s.) 

“Mr.  Gibson  lias  gone  on  the  lines  of  the  well-known  Public  School  Latin  Primer,  but  he  has  presented  the  grammar  covered  by  that  book  in  a  better, 

simpler,  and  more  systematic  method.” — Practical  Teacher. 

FRENCH  READER.  Lefons  Fran^aises,  de  Litterature  et  de  Morale,  en  Prose  et  en  Vers  ;  ou,  Nouveau  Recueil 
de  Morceaux,  extraits  des  meilleurs  Auteurs.  By  H.  S.  Turrell,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Oral  Exercises  in  French  Phraseology,”  &c.  Seventh 
Edition,  enlarged,  cloth  lettered.  This  edition  contains  a  New  Chapter,  “  Poesie  Dramatique,”  consisting  of  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  llacine,  Corneille,  &e.  Price  reduced  to  2s. 

“  The  selection  has  been  made  with  taste  and  judgment,  as  well  as  with  a  scrupulous  care  to  exclude  everything  likely  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  pupil.”— Athenceum. 


RELFE  BROTHERS’  MODEL  READING-BOOKS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  F.  Charles,  M.A., 
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COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS.— HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  January. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  was  appointed 
Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  every  member. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  half-year  before  the  Members  of  the  Corporation 

1.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  number  of 
candidates  (9,653)  entered  for  the  Christmas  Certificate  Examination 
shows  an  advance,  if  but  a  small  one,  on  the  number  of  entries  for  the 
last  Christmas  Examination,  while  the  accession  of  a  considerable  number 
of  new  schools  is  of  good  augury  for  the  stability  and  further  extension 
of  this  important  department  of  the  work  of  the  College.  The  increased 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Mercantile  Certificates  also  indicates  that 
the  practical  utility  of  this  special  Examination  is  beginning  to  be 
recognised ;  and  the  successful  working  of  the  oral  examination  in 
modem  foreign  languages,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Mercantile 
Examination,  encourages  the  expectation  that  when  the  same  principle 
comes  to  be  applied,  as  it  will  be  at  the  next  Midsummer  Examination, 
to  test  the  aptitude  of  the  general  candidate  in  using  a  foreign  language 
for  the  purposes  of  intercourse  as  well  as  for  literary  study,  a  fresh 
impetus  will  be  imparted  to  the  study  of  living  languages  in  schools. 
The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  last  Midsummer  Examination  took  place  in  the  College 
Lecture  Hall  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wace,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London.  Due  notice  will  be 
given  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  forthcoming  Distribution. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  general  Examination  for  Certificates,  the  usual 
Preliminary  Examination,  for  intending  medical  students  and  others,  was 
held  in  September  last,  and  was  attended  by  230  candidates. 

3.  For  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas,  122  candidates  have  entered  their  names,  being  a  larger 
number  than  has  entered  for  this  Examination  for  several  years  past. 
The  Examination  will  be  held  in  London,  and  at  four  local  Centres : 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Manchester. 

4.  In  addition  to  their  own  Examinations  cf  Pupils  and  Teachers,  and 
the  Examination  of  a  number  of  Schools  by  visiting  Examiners,  the 
Council  have  conducted,  as  usual,  during  the  past  half-year,  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


5.  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Series  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  which  commenced  in  February  last  with  a  Course 
on  “Mental  Science  in  relation  to  Education,”  by  Dr.  James  Sully,  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  19th  of  December  by  the  last  of  a  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Daniel.  In  addition  to  these  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Education,  a  supplementary  Course  of  four  Lectures  on  the  Teaching  of 
Geography  has  been  delivered  at  the  College  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Mackinder, 
M.A.,  Reader  in  Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Council 
propose  to  make  arrangements  for  similar  short  Courses  of  Lectures  on 
other  school  subjects  during  the  coming  year. 

6.  The  usual  Monthly  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Members  have  been 
held  during  the  past  half-year,  at  which  the  following  Papers  have  been 
read :  — 

October  16th. — “  On  the  Teaching  of  Economic  Science  in  Schools,” 
by  G.  Armitage  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

November  13 th. — “  On  Examinations  considered  with  regard  to  their 
Special  Objects,”  by  G.  Heppel,  Esq.,  M.A. 

December  18  th. — “On  Class -Teaching  of  Phonetics  as  a  Preparation 
for  the  Pronunciation  of  Foreign  Languages,”  by  W.  A. 
Widgery,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Papers,  and  the  discussions  on  them,  have  been  published,  as  usual, 
in  the  Educational  Times. 

7.  The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have 
made  arrangements  for  holding  a  Conversazione  of  members  of  the 
College  and  their  friends  on  the  14th  of  January  next.  The  Conversazione 
will  take  place  at  University  College,  London,  which  has  been  kindly 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Council  of  that  College. 

8.  In  compliance  with  numerous  requests,  the  Council  have  decided, 
after  careful  consideration,  to  give  members  residing  at  a  distance  the 
opportunity,  under  suitable  regulations,  of  taking  out  books  from  the 
College  Library  for  inspection  at  home  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  preliminary, 
they  have  decided  to  have  a  new  catalogue  prepared  and  distributed 
among  the  members.  They  have  also  recently  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  Library,  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  important 
historical  works,  and  of  books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
which  will,  they  believe,  be  highly  appreciated  by  teachers,  for  whom 
such  works  are,  in  very  many  cases,  inaccessible ;  and  they  hope,  by 
careful  attention  to  order  and  arrangement,  and  by  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  necessary  funds,  to  make  the  Library  more  generally  useful  and 
worthy  of  the  College  and  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  housed. 

9.  In  their  last  Report  the  Council  expressed  their  intention  of  taking 
steps  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  Teachers’  Organisation  and 
Registration  Bill.  With  this  object,  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Bill  and  with  other 
Members  of  Parliament,  and,  in  default  of  a  definite  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  question,  the  Bill  will  be  brought 
forward,  backed  by  well-known  names  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

10.  The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  congratulating  the  members 
on  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  College,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
statement  of  accounts.  They  have  been  enabled  during  the  year,  not 
only  to  make  the  above-mentioned  purchase  of  books,  to  award  scholar¬ 
ships  for  intending  teachers,  to  place  a  sum  of  £300  to  the  credit  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund  (out  of  which  grants  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
£80),  and  to  carry  a  further  sum  of  £500  to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Fund  (which  now  amounts  to  £1,500),  but  they  have  also  been 
enabled  to  considerably  increase  the  cash  balance,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  outlay,  during  the  coming  year,  for  completing  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  College  Building,  which  it  had  been  decided  to  leave 
till  after  the  first  three  years  of  their  tenancy  had  expired. 

11.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  has  been 
conferred  on  two  candidates,  and  that  of  Associate  on  twenty-three,  who 
had  passed  the  required  Examinations.  Twenty-two  new  members  have 
been  elected,  while  notice  has  been  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  eight. 
The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
Dr.  Francis  Cuthbertson,  and  of  the  following  members  of  the  College  : 
Mr.  H.  H.  Davis,  L.C.P.,  Mr.  F.  Ewen,  L.C.P.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Gayfer, 
L.C.P.,  Mr.  E.  Loreille,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Seggins,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  7,  Dr.  Bell  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  Council  had  not  found  it  practicable  to  hold  the 
Conversazione  in  their  own  building,  which  he  considered  to  be 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Southed  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  many  who  were 
present  at  University  College  on  the  14th,  and  he  took  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  own,  and  he  believed  the  general, 
satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  visitors. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  accompanying  Abstract  of 
Accounts  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  twelve  members 
of  Council  to  fill  the  places  of  the  twelve  retiring  by  rotation, 
and  three  auditors. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Heppel  and  Mr.  Green- 
hill  to  act  as  scrutators,  the  voting  papers  were  distributed,  and 
the  election  was  pi’oceeded  with.  On  the  scrutators  pi’esenting 
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their  report,  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  following  had 
been  duly  elected  : — 

Members  of  the  Council. 

Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Vowchurch  Yicarage,  Hereford. 

H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A.,  3  York  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

W.  Brown,  B.A.,  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  47  Leamington  Road  Yillas,  W. 

Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Battersea. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  17  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

T.  Kimber,  M.A.,  152  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead. 

F.  C.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Manor  House  School,  Clapham. 

G.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.,  27  Sutherland  Avenue,  W. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Robson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Edgeborough,  Guildford. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

W.  White,  M.A.,  Chiswick  Coll.  School,  Turnham  Green. 

Auditors. 

J.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  31  Caversliam  Road,  JST.W. 

Rev.  T.  Mitcheson,  B.A.,  L.C.P.,  Clairville,  Pelham  Road, 
Wimbledon. 

Jas.  Swift,  Esq.,  229  New  Cross  Road,  S.E. 

The  Chairman  regretted  to  have  to  inform  the  meeting  that 
the  Dean  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  an  attack  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  that  his  Report,  which 
had  been  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  present, 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  his  absence.  The 
report  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

A  general  statement  of  the  Examination  work  of  the  College  during 
the  past  half-year  has  been  given  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  I 
have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the  statistics  and  the  results  of  the 
various  examinations. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  Pupils  took  place  on  the  3rd  to  6th 
December,  and  was  held  at  126  Local  Centres,  and  125  Schools,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  London  there  were  nine  Sub-centres— two  for 
hoys,  and  seven  for  girls.  The  Provincial  Centres  were  Aberystwith, 
Axminster,  Aylesbury,  Barnstaple,  Bath,  Blackpool,  Blandford,  Biggles¬ 
wade,  Birmingham,  Bodmin,  Bognor,  Bolton,  Boston,  Bournemouth, 
Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Buxton,  Cardiff,  Car¬ 
marthen,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clacton,  Colchester,  Crewe, 
Croydon,  Darlington,  Derby,  Durham,  Devizes,  Deal,  Ealing,  East¬ 
bourne,  Exeter,  Farnham,  Folkestone,  Gillingham,  Grimsby,  Guildford, 
Goole,  Halifax,  Harrogate,  Hastings,  Haverfordwest,  Hereford,  Honiton, 
Hornsea,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Ilfracombe,  Ipswich,  Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Jersey,  Keighley, _  Kidderminster,  King’s  Lynn,  Leamington, 
Leeds,  Leek,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liskeard,  Liverpool,  Llanelly,  Maid¬ 
stone,  Malvern,  Manchester,  Margate,  Midhurst,  Newbury,  Newcastle- 
on- Tyne,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Newport  (Mon.),  Northampton,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Nottingham,  Ongar,  Oswestry,  Paignton,  Plymouth,  Portsea, 
Portsmouth,  Ramsgate,  Reading,  Redruth,  Retford,  Richmond  (Surrey), 
Salisbury,  Saltburn,  Scarborough,  Sheffield,  Shrewsbury,  Snettisham, 
Southampton,  Southend,  Southport,  South  Shields,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  Asaph, 
Stockton,  Sudbury,  Sunderland,  Swindon,  Taunton,  Torquay,  Totnes, 
Tregoney,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Wellingborough,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Weymouth,  Whitstable,  Wincanton,  Windsor,  Wblverhampton,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Wrexham,  Yarm,  Yarmouth,  and  York. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  9,511,  of  whom  4,711 
were  boys  and  4,800  girls.  Of  these  there  were  examined  : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

At  the  London  Centres .  620  847 

At  the  Provincial  Centres  ...  2,778  3,065 

At  their  own  Schools  .  1,313  888 


4,711  4,800 


Taking  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  together,  the 
total  number  of  candidates  examined  for  Certificates  during  the  year  (not 
including  those  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Professional  Preliminary 
Examinations  in  March  and  September),  was  14,640. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  have 
obtained  certificates  at  the  Pupils’  Examinations  held  during  the  past 
five  years :  — 


Year  ending 
Christmas,  1885  ... 

Entered. 

....  13,895  . 

Passed. 

.  10,477  ... 

Percentage 
.  75-4 

,,  1886  ... 

••••  14,513  .... 

.  80-2 

„  1887  .., 

....  14,961  .... 

.  75-3 

,,  1888  ... 

....  14,748  . 

.  76-0 

„  1889  ... 

...  14,640  . 

.  11,341  ... 

.  77-5 

The  proportion  of  passes,  as  given  above,  is  increased  by  a  large  number 
of  candidates  who  “  dropped  ”  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  class  according  to 
our  rules.  The  actual  proportion  of  passes  to  entries,  in  the  case  of  boys 
and  girls  respectively,  in  the  class  for  which  the  candidates  were  entered ,  at 
th.6  l&st  Christmas  Examination  is  as  follows  i _ 


Boys. 

Entered. 

Passed. 

Percentage. 

Entered  for  First  Class  . . . 

...  234  ... 

128  . 

..  55 

Entered  for  Second  Class  . . . 

...  1914  ... 

883  . 

..  46 

Entered  for  Third  Class  . . . 

...  2563  ... 

1971  . 

..  77 

Girls. 

Entered  for  First  Class  . . . 

...  287  ... 

119  . 

..  42 

Entered  for  Second  Class  . . . 

...  1624  ... 

916 

..  56 

Entered  for  Third  Class  . . . 

...  2892  ... 

2223  . 

..  77 

These  results  do  not  show  any 

material  difference,  except 

in  regard  to 

the  smaller  number  of  First  Class  girl  candidates,  as  compared  with  the 
statement  of  results  of  the  Examination  in  December,  1888  ;  the  percentage 
of  passes  being  about  the  same. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Christmas 
Examination  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Mercantile  Subjects  was  27, 
of  whom  13  have  obtained  Certificates. 

At  the  Supplementary  Examination  for  First  and  Second  Class  Certifi¬ 
cates,  which  was  held  on  the  4th  to  6th  September,  in  London  and  at  four 
Provincial  Centres — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool, — 240 
candidates  presented  themselves.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  at 
these  Supplementary  Examinations  during  the  year  was  491. 

The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  December  and  four  following  days,  and  was  attended 
by  108  candidates,  of  whom  62  were  men  and  46  women.  The  subjects 
of  examination  included  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Scripture 
History,  English  Language,  English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Experimental  Physics,  Animal  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Music.  On  the  results  of  this  examination,  one 
candidate  obtained  the  Diploma  of  Fellow,  one  that  of  Licentiate,  and 
35  that  of  Associate.  The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded: — £10 
for  the  best  candidate  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £5  for 
Mathematics,  and  £5  for  Natural  Science. 

The  Preliminary  Literary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’-  have  been  held,  as  usual,  at 
the  times  appointed  by  those  bodies.  For  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
35  candidates  have  been  examined  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  1,351. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  printing 
the  Class  Lists,  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  over¬ 
age  candidates  and  bond  fide  pupils  in  schools,  who  were  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  under  unequal  conditions. 

Mr.  Pinches  pointed  out  that  the  regulations  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  limit  of  age  for  the  different  classes,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  restriction,  a  classification  of  the  successful 
candidates  according  to  age  would  not  be  practicable.  As  it 
was,  candidates  over  eighteen  years  of  age  were  not  allowed  to 
receive  prizes. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Bayley  then  moved  the  following  resolution  standing  in 
his  name  on  the  Agenda  Paper : — 

“  That  inasmuch  as  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  have 
refused  J.  G.  Hamlet  the  Scholarship  he  honestly  won  last  June, 
this  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  have  dealt  unjustly 
with  Hamlet,  and  earnestly  desires  the  Council  to  reconsider  their 
decision.” 

He  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ask  the  meeting  to  pass  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  Council.  He  was  simply  going  to  state  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  country  teachers 
especially  to  the  action  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College 
with  regard  to  the  scholarships  to  which  his  resolution  referred. 
In  the  regulations  respecting  these  scholarships  which  were 
supplied  to  the  schools,  there  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  scholarships  might  be  held  “  at  any  school  of  established 
reputation  approved  by  the  Council,  which  was  prepared  to  offer 
such  facilities  for  training  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Council,”  and  the  whole  controversy  turned  on  that  one  state¬ 
ment,  upon  which  he  anticipated  the  Council  would  take  their 
stand,  and  which  he  should  endeavour  to  combat.  A  young 
teacher  in  his  school  named  Hamlet  had  spent  some  months  in 
preparing  for  the  examination  last  June,  and  came  out  second  in 
England.  It  was  naturally  thought  that  he  had  won  the  scholar¬ 
ship;  but  after  he  had  passed,  the  Secretary  of  the  College  wrote 
to  say  that  it  would  only  be  awarded  to  him  on  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions,  which  it  must  be  remembered  were  not  stated 
in  the  regulations,  involved,  first,  the  giving  of  some  forty 
criticism  lessons  within  the  two  years  during  which  the  scholar¬ 
ship  was  tenable ;  secondly,  the  passing  of  the  College  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  at  the  end  of  each 
year ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  should 
have  an  hour  a  day  allowed  him  out  of  his  school  time  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  it  to  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education.  The  first  two  of  these  conditions  he  (Mr.  Bayley) 
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was  willing  to  accede  to,  but  not  to  the  third  ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  meeting  what  they  thought  of  a  stipulation  of  the  kind  when 
they  considered  that  Hamlet  had  already  passed  the  examination 
for  the  Intermediate  B.A.  at  the  University  of  London, 
that  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  already 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  was 
stated  that  another  candidate  from  a  country  school,  who  had 
sat  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  at  the  same  time,  had  come 
up  to  a  London  school  of  well-earned  reputation,  and  had  been 
received  there  on  similar  conditions  to  those  on  which  the  Council 
had  insisted  in  Hamlet’s  case;  but  he  contended  that  the  cases 
were  not  parallel.  Hamlet  was  a  poor  lad  who  was  obliged  to 
live  by  his  teaching,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  up  any  advantages 
that  he  at  present  enjoyed,  in  order  to  come  up  to  London  and 
enter  on  an  engagement  on  terms  which  would  satisfy  the  Council’s 
requirements.  He  would  ask  any  members  of  the  Council  who 
might  be  present  to  put  themselves  in  his  place  on  a  request  of  the 
kind  being  made,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  any  principals 
of  London  schools,  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  brilliant 
lads  from  the  country  into  their  schools,  would  be  agreeable  to 
let  Hamlet  come  up  to  Loudon,  and,  after  having  trained  him 
for  some  years,  allow  him  to  carry  away  the  credit  which  belonged 
to  his  school  and  to  the  boy  himself.  He  maintained  that  the 
Council  had  been  unfair  to  Hamlet.  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  not  a  prize  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  Hamlet  had 
won,  but  it  was  a  scholarship  —  it  was  money  which  he  bad 
won  by  passing  that  examination,  and  he  was  willing  to  meet 
the  Council  half-way  by  proposing  that  they  should  give 
Hamlet  the  sum  of  £30  and  let  it  be  passed  over,  but  this  offer 
was  declined.  He  then  referred  to  a  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  the  Secretary  and  himself  on  the  subject,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  only  wished  the  matter  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits ;  and,  whether  the  vote  was  in  favour 
of  or  adverse  to  Hamlet,  he  maintained  that  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  for  the  Council  to  take  from  him  the  full  value  of  the 
scholarship  he  had  won  by  imposing  such  a  condition  as  that 
to  which  he  had  objected. 

Mr.  Southee,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  himself  a  country 
schoolmaster,  said  that,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  only  one 
point  of  difference  between  the  Council  and  Mr.  Bayley.  The 
Council  were  quite  willing  to  give  the  scholarship  upon  certain 
conditions,  one  only  of  which  was  objected  to  ;  and  the  question 
at  issue  was  whether  Mr.  Bayley  or  the  Council  were  to  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  the  scholarships  should  be  awarded.  There 
was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  that  Hamlet 
should  have  the  scholarship,  but  as  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  conditions,  the  Couucil  could  not  do  otherwise  than  withhold 
it.  It  was  necessary  for  those  present  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
were  quite  at  the  initial  stage  of  this  matter,  and  that,  if  the 
regulations  had  not  been  published  in  more  precise  detail,  it  was 
simply  because  the  matter  was  gradually  evolving  itself.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  words  “  such  facilities 
as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council.”  Hamlet  was  stated  to  be 
working  for  other  and  no  doubt  most  praiseworthy  objects,  but  the 
Council  were  looking  to  the  right  use  of  the  funds  which  they 
iutended  to  devote  to  these  scholarships,  and  if  their  action  had 
been  more  severe  than  it  had  been,  he  thought  that  no  one  would 
be  justified  in  blaming  them.  Had  they  enunciated  to  one  can¬ 
didate  one  condition,  and  to  another  another,  there  might  have 
been  some  ground  for  the  complaint  of  injustice  ;  but  they  had 
done  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  both  candidates,  and  one 
of  them  had  complied  with  their  conditions, while  theother  hadnot. 
The  Council  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  help  on  a  deserving 
young  man,  but  they  could  not  be  influenced  in  the  action  they 
deemed  to  be  just  and  expedient,  by  having  regard  to  the  want 
of  pecuniary  resources,  which  might  preclude  any  individual 
from  complying  with  their  conditions.  He  could  not  deprecate 
too  strongly  the  insinuation  that  there  was  an  atom  of  jealousy 
between  London  and  country  schoolmasters.  The  Council  had 
been  most  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  fair  decision  in  the 
case,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  slightest  blame  attached  to 
the  action  they  had  taken. 

Mrs.  Bryant  thought  it  would  conduce  to  clearness  of  ideas  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  if  the  meeting  would  consider  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  alternative  combinations  laid  down  in  the 
regulations  for  the  tenure  of  these  scholarships.  She  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  when  the  decision 
impugned  by  Mr.  Bayley  was  arrived  at,  but  she  had  taken  part 
in  the  framing  of  the  conditions  which  were  laid  down  when  it 
was  decided  to  establish  these  scholarships,  and  she  had  a  very 
vivid  remembrance,  not  only  of  the  particular  conditions,  which 


were,  of  course,  published,  but  also  of  the  clear  and  defiuite 
expression  of  the  motives  by  which  the  Council  were  actuated 
in  coming  to  their  decision.  Their  intention  w'as  to  grant  these 
scholarships  to  persons  who  ivere  to  attend  a  training  college; 
and  she  would  remind  Mr.  Bayley  that  at  a  training  college 
not  one  hour  a  day,  but  the  whole  time  of  the  student,  was 
required  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  was  objecting.  They  did 
not  intend  these  scholarships  as  rewards  for  merit,  but  as  aids 
which  would  enable  young  teachers  to  give  up  their  time,  to 
desist  from  the  work  of  teaching  and  earning  money  by 
teaching,  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Now  there  were  four  training  colleges 
in  existence  for  women,  aud  none  at  all  for  men ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  arose  was,  whether  these  scholarships  be  granted  to 
women  only,  seeing  that  they  only  could  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  the  Council  desired  to  have  fulfilled.  She  was  glad  to 
say  that  the  lady  members  of  the  Council  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  this  would  not  be  advisable,  and  that  the  young 
men  should  also  have  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the 
scholarships.  It  was  then  necessary  to  find  out  some  way  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  grant  the  scholarships  to  young- 
men,  which  was  a  very  difficult  task  indeed;  but  she  thought 
the  meeting  would  agree  with  her  in  holding  that  the  Council 
could  do  no  less  than  lay  down  in  the  most  stringent  way  possible 
the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the  male  candidates,  and  that 
they  should  be  such  conditions  as  the  Council  might  think 
satisfactory.  She  considered  that  no  statement  could  be  stronger 
than  the  one  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Bayley  as  to  those 
conditions.  The  Council  had  clearly  constituted  itself  the  sole 
judge,  and  she  contended  that  the  Council  could  have  done 
nothing  else.  If  it  had  done  anything  else,  it  might  have  been 
exposed  to  claims  from  time  to  time  of  a  very  unreasonable  and 
undesirable  character.  She  thought  Mr.  Bayley  must  admit 
that  by  his  contention  he  was  really  constituting  himself  judge 
of  the  conditions  on  which  these  scholarships  should  be  held. 
She  contended  that  the  Council  being  judge,  the  meeting  must 
confirm  their  action,  or  else  constitute  itself  judge,  as  to  what 
conditions  were  reasonable  and  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dawes  hoped  the  time  would  shortly  come  when 
these  scholarships  would  not  be  granted  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  but  that  they  would  only  be  granted  in  order  to  be  held  in 
training  colleges.  He  agreed  with  the  viewrs  which  had  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Council  on  matters 
of  examination  and  scholarships.  The  only  question  they  had 
to  consider  was  whether  the  gentleman  in  whose  behalf  the 
motion  was  made  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  were  printed 
in  the  calendar,  or  had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so;  because, 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Council, 
when  it  came  to  a  public  competition  it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  following  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  He  was  however  of  opinion  that,  in  this  point  of  view, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Pinches  -was  sure  that  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  all 
present  in  saying  how  much  he  regretted  that  the  Dean  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  meeting,  as  he  would 
have  been  the  best  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  of  the  motives  of  their  action.  The 
matter  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  in  the  first 
instance,  had  been  referred  by  them  to  a  Committee,  when  it 
was  again  gone  into  in  detail,  and  on  the  report  being  brought 
up  it  was  adopted  unanimously.  He  would  further  remind  them 
that  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  held  in  that 
room,  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  for  teachers  was 
unanimously  recognised,  and  it  was  decided  that,  after  certain 
sums  had  been  allocated  for  the  improvement  of  the  library, 
and  for  placing  the  Benevolent  Fund  on  a  better  footing,  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  College  should  be  devoted  to 
making  provision  for  such  training.  The  Council  came  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  for  promoting  this 
object,  wdiilst  the  necessary  funds  were  accumulating  for  start¬ 
ing  a  training  college,  would  be  to  offer  scholarships  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  young  persons  who  were  entering  the  profession  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  that  training  which  it  was  thought  desir¬ 
able  they  should  have.  The  intention  was  not  to  award  prizes  for 
knowledge  already  acquired,  and  the  first  notion  was  to  insist  upon 
all  candidates  attaching  themselves  to  a  training  college  for 
secondary  education.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  as 
to  the  ladies,  but  for  the  men  they  had  to  try  as  nearly  as  they 
could  to  frame  equivalent  conditions,  which  conditions  had 
already  been  stated  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bayley  had  said  that, 
because  Hamlet  was  second  in  the  examination,  he  was  entitled 
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to  the  scholarship ;  but  the  Council  maintained  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it  until  he  had  agreed  either  to 
enter  a  training  college,  or  to  undergo  a  training  which 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  an  equivalent.  They  were 
told  that  this  candidate  was  equal  to  taking  his  B.A. 
degree,  and  had  for  years  been  a  teacher.  If  that  were  so,  he 
could  only  say  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  candidate  that  the 
Council  had  in  view  in  establishing  these  “  scholarships  for 
intending  teachers.”  Had  they  contemplated  awarding  these 
scholarships  to  acting  teachers,  they  would  assuredly  have  made 
them  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  Teachers’  Examinations, 
instead  of  offering  them  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Examinations 
for  pupils  in  schools.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Bayley  Avould  withdraw 
his  resolution  ;  and  if  he  would  not  do  so,  he  confidently  looked  to 
the  members  of  the  College  to  support  the  Council  in  their 
earnest  endeavours  to  afford  to  young  teachers  the  means  of 
securing  that  professional  training  which  would,  they  hoped, 
eventually  be  held  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  the 
teacher,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  other  learned 
professions. 

The  Rev.  C.  Brooke  thought  that  the  arguments  used  by  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Pinches  had  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
Mr.  Bayley’s  case.  He  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  training  colleges  for  men,  and,  if  that  were  so,  surely 
the  stipulations  in  reference  to  the  examinations  to  be  passed  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  proper  use  of  the  scholarships.  What  was  the  use  of 
men  going  in  for  examinations  for  scholarships  when  they  knew 
that  if  theyivere  successful  the  scholarships  would  not  keep  them 
in  London  ?  He  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  if  scholarship  examinations  were  abolished, 
so  far  as  male  teachers  were  concerned,  unless  other  stipulations 
in  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  could  be 
made.  He  admitted  indeed  that  justice  in  the  matter  had  been 
done,  but  considered  that  it  was  only  scant  justice. 

Mr.  Baumann  said  that  he  had  himself  never  objected  to  any 
regulations  and  conditions  imposed  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  gain  a  scholarship.  This  was  a  question  of  business  ;  and  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  case,  they  must 
consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  any  than  the  most  moderate  way,  and 
without  the  slightest  animus  or  feeling  towards  Mr.  Bayley  or 
the  person  more  immediately  concerned. 

Mr.  Rule  contended  that  the  meeting  had  no  power  to 
reverse  or  modify  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council,  whose 
sole  desire  was  to  act  justly  in  the  interests  of  the  young  man  in 
question,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  education. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  it  was  in  his  school  that  the  young 
man  had  been  placed,  who  had  won  the  second  of  the  two 
scholarships  in  question.  It  was  by  no  desire  of  his  own  that  he 
had  taken  him,  but  solely  in  order  to  help  the  College,  and  to 
give  the  system  of  training  at  a  school  a  fair  trial.  The  young 
teacher  was  not  attached  to  any  one  class  in  the  school ;  he  had  a 
very  large  portion  of  his  time  free  for  studying  the  principles  of 
education,  and  for  witnessing  skilled  teaching  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  and  he  received  from  himself  personally,  or 
from  his  second  master,  a.  regular  criticism  lesson  once  a  week. 
He  paid  the  young  man  a  fair  salary  as  a  resident  assistant,  and 
it  would  easily  be  understood  that  his  undertaking  the  work  of 
training  the  “scholar  ”  involved  not  only  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  responsibility,  but  no  small  pecuniary  loss.  He  mentioned 
these  facts  to  show  how  different  were  the  motives  of  the  London 
schoolmaster  in  the  matter  from  those  which  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bayley. 

Mr.  Hepped  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  charge  formulated 
by  Mr.  Bayley,  it  was  that  the  printed  regulations  did  not  cover 
the  requirements  which  the  Council  demanded.  To  this  it  was 
very  properly  replied  that  the  Council  made  such  regulations 
as  they  thought  proper  and  desirable,  and  the  real  question  at 
issue  was  whether  the  requirements  demanded  were  in  excess 
of  what  they  were  entitled  to  make.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
think  that  they  were  such  as  to  justify  any  candidate  in  saying 
he  had  been  treated  unfairly,  and  he  should  certainly  support  the 
action  of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be 
wise,  in  ally  future  regulations,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
specify  as  clearly  as  possible  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
scholarships  would  be  allowed  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Bayley,  in  reply,  insisted  that  the  Council  had,  in  substance, 
departed  from,  the  printed  regulations,  and  had  imposed  up  on 
him  a  stipulation  which  those  regulations  did  not  impose.  He 
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pointed  out  that  Hamlet  had  sat  for  the  examination  as  a  student 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four  years,  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Bayley)  had  agreed  to  abide  by  all  the  conditions  imposed 
except  one.  He  had  not  asked  the  meeting  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  but  only  that  the  Council  should  be  requested  to 
reconsider  their  decision.  If  they  wished  him  to  alter  the  word 
“  unjustly  ”  to  “  unwisely  ”  lie  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman  said  that  could  not  be  done  :  the  resolution 
might  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  it  without  due  notice.  The  discussion  had  gone  over  a  wider 
range  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  bethought  that  it  had 
not  been  without  its  uses.  The  Council  had  for  a  long  time  been 
considering  how  they  could  secure  the  continuous  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  and  they  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to  establish 
a  training  college  of  their  own.  There  was  one  in  existence  at 
the  time  when  this  matterwas  first  introduced, — he  referred  to  the 
Finsbury  Training  College, — but  after  three  years  it  fell  through, 
and  at  present  there  was  no  institution  of  the  kind  available  for 
male  teachers.  He  thought  they  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  regulations  that  had  been  made  public,  and  he 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  phrase  which  it  con¬ 
tained — “  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.” 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

After  the  meeting,  the  following  members  and  officials  dined 
together  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Daniel :  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Bayley,  Dr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Beuzemaker,  Rev.  C.  Brooke,  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  G. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Chegwyn,  Rev.  Dr.  Collis, 
Mr.  Crichton,  Miss  Crombie,  Rev.  Dr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Dupuis,  Dr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Hcppel,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Langler, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Rev.  T.  Mitcheson,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Nasmith,  Mr.  E.  Pinches,  Mr.  W.  B.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Ridgway,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Tidy,  Dr.  Wormell.  Several 
friends  of  members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  also  among  the 
guests.  The  proceedings  were,  as  usual,  of  the  most  genial 
character,  and  music  and  recitations  by  several  of  those  present 
alternated  with  the  toasts  that  were  given  and  responded  to. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

CONVERSAZIONE  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A  Conversazione  of  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  their  friends  took  place  at  University  College,  London,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  that  College,  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  of  January. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Conversazione  had  been  given 
by  the  College,  and  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  to  make  the  programme  as  varied  and 
attractive  as  possible.  The  visitors  were  received  by  the  officers 
of  the  Council  at  the  entrance  to  the  Flaxman  Gallery,  whence 
they  distributed  themselves  over  the  extensive  buildings  of 
the  College,  according  as  their  respective  tastes  led  them  to 
prefer  science,  or  music,  or  the  seeking  out  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  for  which  such  a  gathering  affords  opportunity. 

The  principal  assembly  room  was  the  handsome  and  spacious 
General  Library,  which  Avas  abundantly  provided  for  the  occasion 
with  objects  of  scientific  interest,  in  the  shape  of  microscopes, 
graphoscopes,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  autotypes  of 
celebrated  pictures. 

In  a  neighbouring  room  was  exhibited  a  collection  of  jiictures 
supplied  by  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  a  society  recently 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  and  cultivating  the  artistic 
faculty  in  the  young  by  the  selection  and  publication  of  copies  of 
suitable  pictures  and  engravings  for  the  adornment  of  the  too 
frequently  bare  walls  of  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  Botanical  Theatre,  a  room  possessing  excellent  acoustic 
properties,  there  was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hann,  consisting  chiefly  of 
shorter  pieces  selected  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  known 
composers  of  chamber  music,  interspersed  with  songs,  which 
were  admirably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Helen  Trust.  The  performance, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  was  much  appreciated  and  heartily 
applauded.  The  programme  was  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a 
sufficient  interval  between  them  to  admit  of  the  audience  attend¬ 
ing  an  entertainment  of  another  character  in  the  Physical  Theatre, 
which  is  situated  immediately  over  the  Botanical  Theatre, 
i  In  the  Physical  Theatre  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
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Moon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Fison,  illustrated  by 
very  striking  and  beautiful  selenograpks,  and  photographs  of 
Nasmith’s  models  of  lunar  mountains,  shown  by  the  lime-light 
lantern.  The  theatre  was  crowded  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
lecture;  and  many  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admittance,  con¬ 
soled  themselves  by  listening  to  the  phonograph,  which  was 
exhibited  continuously  throughout  the  evening  in  the  Ladies’ 
Reading  Room. 

This  latter  part  of  the  programme  excited  the  most  lively 
interest.  The  phonograph  used  was  one  of  the  most  recent 
type,  with  Edison’s  latest  improvements,  and  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  instrument  were  skilfully  exhibited  by  Mr.  Steytler. 
The  “loud  records  ”  were  exhibited  alternately  with  the  “low 
tone  ”  records,  the  former  comprising  specimens  of  instrumental 
music,  barking  of  dogs,  spoken  dialogue,  and  phonograms  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  operator.  One  of  the  most  popular  “  records  ” 
was  the  performance  of  a  village  band  in  Edison’s  laboratory  a 
year  ago,  followed  by  the  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  of  the 
boys  of  the  factory,  the  whole  being  heard  by  every  person  in 
the  room  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  though  it  had  been 
repeated  by  the  same  instrument  several  thousand  times.  The 
“low  tone”  records  were  still  more  extraordinary,  as  showing 
the  power  of  the  instrument  to  reproduce  the  most  varied  shades 
of  inflection  of  the  human  voice. 

Of  more  practical  value,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  was 
the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  University  College,  which  was 
exhibited  by  Professor  Beare  and  his  assistants,  and  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  in  face  of  the  competition  of  the  more 
popular  forms  of  entertainment  provided. 

About  seven  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present 
during  the  evening,  not  a  few  of  whom  came  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevailing 
influenza  epidemic,  which  kept  many  away,  the  attendance 
would  have  been  much  larger.  There  was  a  general  expression 
of  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Conversazione  might  become  a  regular 
institution. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.  Present ; — Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair;  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel, 
Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Kimbcr,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Rule,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Saveli,  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Council  of  University  College  for 
granting  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  holding  the  Conversazione  on  the 
14th  of  January;  to  Professor  Beare  for  exhibiting  the  Engineering 
Laboratory  ;  and  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Fison  for  his  lecture  on  Lunar  Mountains, 
on  the  same  occasion. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  completed  their 
subjects  at  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  : — Fellowship — Miss 
A.  S.  Bull;  Licentiateship — H.  G.  Wells;  Associateship — F.  W.  Ball, 
J.  S.  Bartlett,  Miss  E.  A.  Barton,  Miss  K.  E.  Belk,  Miss  K.  Black,  J.  T. 
Branson,  H.  G.  Brew,  S.  L.  Clarke,  C.  J.  H.  Cowdroy,  E.  E.  Denney, 
Miss  J.  Dunlop,  Miss  B.  M.  Emerson,  J.  B.  W.  Foster,  Miss  A.  A. 
Garrod,  A.  H.  Grant,  Miss  M.  E.  George,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gilley,  Miss  M. 
C.  Gillie,  H.  Harvey,  M.  Harvey,  Miss  E.  Hebbelthwaite,  Miss  L. 
Hinchliffe,  J.  Holford,  Miss  A.  M.  Kent,  S.  Leigh,  Miss  B.  II.  Nelson, 
H.  D.  Riddelsdell,  F.  G.  Sharpe,  G.  H.  Southern,  F.  L.  H.  Sparrow, 
W.  Simms,  J.  H.  J.  Stringer,  G.  Welch,  A.  II.  Williams,  II.  Young. 

The  prize  of  £10  for  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  the  prize  of  £5 
for  Mathematics,  and  the  prize  of  £5  for  Natural  Science,  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.— PASS  LIST. 


January. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Bull,  Miss  A.  S. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Tipson,  O.  C. 

Wells,  H.  G.  (hon.). 

Wild,  M.  H. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Ball,  F.  W. 

Bartlett,  J.  S. 

Barton,  Miss  E.  A. 

Belk,  Miss  K.  E. 

Black,  Miss  K. 

Blizard.  Miss  0.  J. 

Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 


1890. 

Brew,  H.  G. 

Butler,  S. 

Clarke,  S.  L. 

Cowdroy, Miss  C.  J.  H.  (hon.) 
Denney,  E.  E. 

Emerson,  Miss  B.  M. 
Fillingham,  A.  L. 

Foster,  J.  B.  W. 

Gardner,  C.  G. 

George,  Miss  M.  E. 

Grant,  Miss  A.  H. 

Harvey,  H. 

Harvey,  M. 

Hebbelthwaite,  Miss  E. 
Hinchliffe,  Miss  L. 

Holt,  H. 

Holford,  J. 

Ikin,  A.  E. 


Jarvis,  Miss  It. 

Kent,  Miss  A.  M. 

King,  Miss  A.  J. 
Knowles,  J.  H. 

Leigh,  S. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 
Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 
Polito,  Miss  E.  J. 
Riley,  Miss  L. 
Riddelsdell,  H.  D. 
Sharp,  F.  G. 

Simms,  W. 

Southern,  G.  H. 
Sparrow,  F.  L.  H. 
Stringer,  J.  H.  J. 
Welch,  G. 

Williams,  A.  W. 

Young,  H. 

English  Language. 

Barton,  Miss  E.  A. 
Black,  Miss  K.  (lion.) 
Blackburn,  J. 

Blizard,  Miss  C.  J. 
Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Capes,  Miss  E.  B. 
Earle,  Miss  C .  P. 
Edwardes-Jenkins,  J. 
Fillingham,  A.  L. 
Gardner,  C.  G. 

Gillings,  Miss  A.  L. 
Greaves,  Miss  J.  L. 
Harvey,  M. 

Heath,  C. 

Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 
Meadows,  H. 

Mills,  Miss  I.  C. 
Mummery,  T.  F.  J. 
Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 
Pile,  H.  G. 

Riley,  Miss  L. 

Staines,  Miss  E.  M. 
Seaborne,  E. 

Southern,  G.  H.  (hon.) 
Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 
Wells.  H.  G.  (hon.) 
Wild,  M.  H. 

History. 

Barton,  Miss  E.  A. 
Blizard,  Miss  C.  J. 
Branson,  J.  T. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 
Burgess,  A. 

Bury,  Miss  J.  B. 

Cohen,  Miss  R. 
Douthwaite,  A. 

Earle,  Miss  C.  P. 
Edwardes-Jenkins,  J, 
Fillingham,  A.  L. 
Gardner,  C.  G. 

Garrod,  Miss  A.  A. 
Gillings,  Miss  A.  L. 
Heath,  C. 

Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 
Lane,  A. 

Mills,  Miss  I.  C. 
Mushet,  Miss  E. 
Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 
Seaborne,  E. 

Staines,  Miss  E.  M. 
Southern,  G.  H. 
Sutton,  Miss  S.  H. 
Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 
Webber,  A.  W. 

Wells,  H.  G. 

Wild,  M.  H. 
Geography. 

Barton,  Miss  E.  A. 
Branson,  J.  T. 

Blizard,  Miss  C.  J. 
Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Bury,  Miss  J.  B. 
Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 
Mills,  Miss  I.  C. 
Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 
Prentice,  Miss  S.  B.  G. 
Seaborne,  E. 

Southern,  G.  H. 

Wells,  H.  G.  (hon.). 
Wild,  M.  H. 
Arithmetic. 

Barton,  Miss  E.  A. 
Beecroft,  J.  H. 
Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H.  (hon.) 
Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Earle,  Miss  C.  P. 
Edwardes-Jenkins,  J. 
Fillingham,  A.  L. 
Gardner,  C.  G. 

Ikin,  A.  E.  (hon.) 
King,  Miss  A.  J. 
Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 
Newton,  W.  D. 

Osborn,  S.  T. 

Prentice,  Miss  S.  B.  G. 
Seaborne,  E.  (hon.) 
Southern,  G.  H. 
Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 
Wells,  H.  G.  (hon.) 
Wild,  M.  H.  (hon.) 


Algebra. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Battle,  G.  E. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H.  (hon.) 

Tipson,  O.  C. 

Wells,  H.  G.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Earle,  Miss  C.  P. 

Fillingham,  A.  L. 

Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 

Ikin,  A.  E. 

King,  Miss  A.  J. 

Oliver,  F.  J. 

Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 

Euclid.  LICENTIATESHIP. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Wells,  H.  G.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Earle,  Miss  C.  P. 

Fillingham,  A.  L. 

Gardner,  C.  G. 

Harvey,  M. 

Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 

Ikin,  A.  E. 

King,  Miss  A.  J. 

Osborn,  S.  T. 

Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 

Trigonometry . 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Lockey,  J. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Battle,  G.  E. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Spellman,  J.  J. 

Wells,  H.  G. 

Analytical  Geometry. 

FELLOtVSHIP. 

Lockey,  J. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 
Spellman,  J.  J. 

Wells,  H.  G. 

Wild,  M.  H. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Lockey,  J.  (hon.). 

French.  fellowship. 

Lockey,  J. 

licentiateship. 
Scithers,  Miss  F. 

Seaborne,  E. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Barton,  E.  A. 

Birkin,  Miss  M.  A. 

Black,  Miss  K. 

Blackburn,  J. 

Blizard,  Miss  C.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Burrows,  Miss  S. 

Earle,  Miss  C.  P. 

Gibbs,  G.  F. 

Gillings,  Miss  A.  L. 

Greaves,  Miss  J.  L. 

Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 

Mills,  Miss  I.  C. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 

Nelson,  Miss  B.  H. 

Norris,  Miss  A. 

Prentice,  Miss  S.  B.  G. 

Staines,  Miss  E.  M. 

Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 

German,  licentiateship. 

Nichols,  Miss  H. 

Seaborne,  E.  (hon.) 

Latin.  fellowship. 

Lockey,  J. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Battle,  G.  E. 

Miles,  G.  C. 

Seaborne,  E. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Beecroft,  J.  H. 

Blackburn,  J. 

Borland,  F.  J. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Southern,  G.  H, 

Greek.  fellowship. 

Lockey,  J. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Seaborne,  E. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Branson,  J.  T. 

Natural  Philosophy . 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Brown,  A.  J.  H. 

Wells,  LI.  G.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Borland,  F.  J. 

Fillingham,  A.  L. 

Animal  Physiology. 

LICENTIATESHIP! 
Spellman,  J.  J, 

Wells,  H.  G. 
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Animal  Physiology. 

ASSOCIATE6HIP. 

Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Zoology,  licentiateship. 
Wells,  H.G.  (lion.) 

Botany.  associateship. 
Dunlop,  Miss  J. 

Geology,  licentiateship. 
Wells,  H.  G. 

Chemistry,  licentiateship. 
Brown,  A.  J.  H. 
Spellman,  J.  J. 

Wells,  H.  G.  ( lion .) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 
Gilley,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

Gillie,  Miss  M.  C. 

Experimental  Physics. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Wells,  H.  G. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Many  will  have  read  with  interest  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  not  very  long  ago  entitled,  “  The  Universities  in  Contact 
with  the  People,”  written  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins.  For 
those  who  have  not  been  identified  from  the  first  with  the 
interests  of  the  University  Extension  Movement,  the  article  in 
question  contains  much  new  information  as  to  its  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

Reflecting  on  the  conclusions  drawn  and  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  writer,  we  ask  whether  we  agree  with  his  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  present  results,  and  whether  we  share  his  hopes  for  the 
future  prospects  of  the  movement.  And,  first  of  all,  we  pause,  as 
we  try  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  significant  words  ex¬ 
pressing  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  tending,  viz.  :  that  the 
system  of  higher  education  should  be  made  “  a  system  co.exten- 
sive  with  the  population  of  England.”  By  this  higher  education, 
is  meant  an  education  in  literature,  in  science,  in  history,  and 
in  art,  which  is  to  be  imparted  by  University  students,  who, 
as  such,  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  special  training,  to 
which  they  have  devoted  several  years  of  concentrated  study. 
It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  result  can  be  described  not 
only  as  possible,  but  as  probably  on  the  way  of  realization 
— so  wonderful,  indeed,  that  those  may  be  excused  who 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Churton  Collins  is  somewhat 
too  sanguine  in  his  conjectures  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
educating  and  training  influence  of  the  system  in  ques¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
work  done  at  certain  centres  was,  on  an  average,  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  undergraduates  who  pass  the  University 
examinations,  while  “  several  papers  were  distinctly  better  than 
those  of  the  candidates  for  the  fellowship,”  this  being  the  report 
of  an  examiner  who  had  just  examined  for  the  Oxford  B.A. 
degree  in  political  economy,  and  in  the  same  subject  for  a  Fel¬ 
lowship  examination.  This  sounds  not  a  little  surprising,  and 
even  alarming ;  but  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  statement, 
and  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  facts,  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  is  at  once  evident,  and  the  apparent  anomaly  vanishes. 
The  lectures  in  question  were  on  Political  Economy,  and  the 
standard  of  the  answers  obtained  was  compared  with  that  of  the 
papers  on  this  subject  in  an  examination  at  Oxford.  Now,  in 
the  University  examination  political  economy  is  only  a  by¬ 
subject,  on  which  one  paper  is  set,  and  for  which  the  candidates 
read  up  one  good  handbook,  or  at  most,  perhaps,  two,  simply 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  on  this  paper.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  connexion  with  the  lectures,  we  have  a  number  of  eager 
readers  devoting  all  their  leisure  hours,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  good  many,  to  reading  up  all  the  best  books  on  political 
economy  which  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  spending  much 
trouble  and  time  over  answering  the  questions  put  on  each 
separate  lecture,  before  they  present  themselves  for  examination. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  two  cases  are  in  no  respect 
parallel.  This  is  one  exception  that  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  Churton 
Collins’  view  of  the  present  results  ;  there  are  others,  but 
space  does  not  admit  of  our  enlarging  on  this  point.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  not  wish  to  underrate  in  any  way  the  im¬ 
mense  work  that  is  being  done,  or  to  detract  from  its  character 
as  being  thorough  and  the  best  of  its  kind.  We  only  wish 
to  observe  that  we  can  hardly  expect  the  same  calibre  of 
work  to  result  from  the  system  of  the  Extension  scheme  lectures, 
as  that  which  is  attained  to  by  several  years  of  exclusive  study 
at  the  Universities.  At  the  same  time  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  in  the  belief  that  this  great  movement  of 
bringing  the  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  people  is 
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likely  to  react  on  the  Universities  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
fresh  life  and  a  more  liberal  interpretation  to  bear  upon  the 
studies  there  pursued.  And  this  consideration  brings  us 
to  another,  viz.,  that  of  the  interpretation  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture..  aud  the  suggestion  made  on  tliis  point  by  Mr.  Churton 
Collins.  We  fail  to  see  that  anything  but  good  could  arise 
from  making  ancient  classical  literature  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  University  Extension  curriculum,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  audiences  who  can  appreciate  the  Novum 
Organum  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  would  profit  from  the 
study  of  Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  and  that  an 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ensures  the  power  of 
appreciating  Sophocles  and  Homer  in  translations.  We  possesc 
good  translations  of  the  chief  works  of  ancient  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  all  in  this  literature  bearing  on  general  culture  is  to 
be  obtained  from  such  translations,  where  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  substance,  of  the  original  is  retained.  As  to  the  results,  we 
also  share  here  the  sanguine  views  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins, 
when  he  professes  to  think  that  such  a  course  of  reading 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  classes,  in  which  the  original 
language  would  itself  be  studied.  Auother  suggestion  bearing 
on  the  nature  of  study  at  the  Universities  is  with  regard  to 
English  literature.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  maintains  that  there 
should  be  a  special  training  in  literary  criticism  to  qualify  the. 
lecturers,  just  as  they  receive  a  special  training  in  any  other 
subject  before  they  undertake  to  lecture  on  it.  At  first  sight 
this  demand  seems  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  and  indeed 
necessary;  but  on  consideration  we  are  inclined  to  question 
its  importance.  The  classical,  the  science,  and  the  history 
student  would  most  likely  each  look  at  literature  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  i.e.,  from  the  literary  or  technical,  the 
scientific,  aud  the  historical  aspect  respectively.  This  may  be 
so,  but  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  those  who  are 
by  nature  and  disposition  of  a  literary  turn  who  are  likely  to 
offer  themselves  as  lecturers  on  English  literature,  and,  this 
being  the  case,  any  additional  special  culture  ought,  far  from 
hampering  or  narrowing,  to  throw  more  light  on  their  treatment 
of  English  literature.  Mr.  Churton  Collins’  objection,  however, 
is  that  the  specialist  criticises  English  literature  too  much  from 
a  one-sided  point  of  view.  But  we  may  ask  whether  it  is  ever 
possible  to  obtain  a  uniform  opinion  in  the  criticism  of  literature, 
and  not  only  if  it  is  possible,  but,  if  possible,  whether  it  is 
•desirable.  Whatever  previous  training  a  man  may  have  had,  his 
peculiar  bent  of  mind  will  still  influence  him  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  literature  of  his  country.  And,  moreover,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  literature  of  our  own  language  is  not  exactly  a  parallel 
subject  with  the  literatures  of  foreign  countries,  in  so  far  as  every 
individual  of  any  intelligence  or  education  grows  up  with  some 
greater  or  lesser  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  country ; 
and,  as  he  grows,  so  do  his  opinions  concerning  it  develop  ;  and, 
as  he  becomes  more  cultivated  in  other  respects,  so  is  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  it  modified  and  corrected.  We  do  not  wish  to  maintain 
that  a  special  training  would  be  superfluous,  nor  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  improve  somewhat  on  the  method  of  studying 
our  own  language  adopted  at  the  Universities  ;  but  we  urge  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  bad  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote  Prof.  S.  S. 
Laurie’s  words  with  regard  to  literature,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion :  Can  literature  be  taught? — “ It  certainly  can  be  taught — 
taught  in  the  infant  school,  and  in  the  high  school,  and  in  the 
University,  and  all  through  life.  Nor  should  any  curriculum 
for  an  Arts  degree  be  held  to  be  adequate  which  does  not  include 
attendance  in  a  course  of  literary  history  and  criticism,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Scottish  Universities.” 

But,  to  pass  from  the  older  Universities  to  London,  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  saj^s  that  whether  a  Teaching  University  for 
London  be  formed  by  a  reform  of  the  London  University,  or  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  University,  with  King’s  College  and 
University  College  as  its  basis,  there  is  in  Gresham  College  the 
nucleus  of  a  central  institution,  which  would  become,  so  to  say, 
a  popular  Teaching  University.  And,  developing  this  idea,  he 
suggests  that  those  who  can  only  be  evening  students  should 
have  their  course  of  study  so  arranged  for  them  that  in  six  or 
seven  years  they  could  take  the  degrees  which  day  students 
take  after  three  years’  study.  We  see  no  actual  objection  to 
this  plan,  if  it  be  feasible,  but  we  see  considerable  danger 
of  its  abuse  in  the  direction  of  too  much  zeal.  In  other 
words,  we  would  plead  that,  if  such  arrangements  as  suggested 
were  actually  made,  there  should  be  no  urging  towards  the 
goal  of  a  degree  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  but  that  the 
impulse  to  attain  that  object  should  be  the  entirely  spontaneous 
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desire  of  the  student.  And,  considering  the  already  sadly  over¬ 
crowded  state  of  the  “professions,”  we  would  oven  go  further 
than  this,  and  advocate  that  there  should  not  only  be  no  kind 
of  additional  incitement,  but  that  students  should  even  be 
dissuaded  from  being  candidates  for  the  degrees,  unless  an 
exceptional  aptitude  or  qualification  distinguishes  them  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  average  applicant.  At  the  same 
time,  knowing  from  experience  the  years  of  study  required,  e.cj., 
to  attain  any  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  classical  languages, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  sceptical  as  to  the  success  that  would 
follow  the  efforts  of  most  of  those  who  could  only  devote  the 
evenings  to  study.  The  difficulty  of  time,  however,  might  be 
obviated  by  extending  still  further  the  number  of  years  allowed 
for  preparation. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion,  which  is  important,  and  that  is 
when  Mr.  Churton  Collins  asks  for  help  from  the  State  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  grant,  and  for  co-operation  from  the  Universities. 
We  have  in  part  an  answer  to  this  in  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  the  Standard  of  November  1st,  telling  us  that  a  statement  has 
just  been  issued,  wherein  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  after  having 
received  a  communication  from  a  Committee  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  money  to  help  Local  Committees 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  University  Lectures,  states  that  they 
cannot  take  part  in  the  application,  nor  are  they  able  to  offer 
any  assistance,  although  they  are  aware  of  the  frequent  difficulty 
to  collect  the  necessary  funds,  because  they  have  already  fixed 
the  lecture  fees  at  the  lowest  possible  amount.  At  the  same 
time  they  express  their  sympathy  with  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  public  funds,  and,  if  it  be 
successful,  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Government 
in  seeing  that  the  grant  is  “  properly  apportioned  and  advan¬ 
tageously  spent.”  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Syndicate  refer,  in 
conclusion,  to  “  the  considerable  difference  of  standard  which 
exists  in  the  amount  of  work  included  in  a  course  of  lectures ,” 
and  express  their  opinion  that  a  Government  grant  should  onl}T 
be  used  for  such  work  as  does  not  fall  short  of  the  standard, 
viz.,  the  longer  course  of  twelve  lectures  a  term,  with  its 
accompanying  classes,  papers,  and  examinations.  As  to  the 
Government  grant,  we  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  State  should  assist  with  a  grant  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which,  however  excellent  and  fraught  with  good  it  may  be, 
is  still  decidedly  a  luxury,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  not  so 
urgent  as  that  of  many  other  calls  on  the  State  funds. 

In  the  above  short  review  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins’  most 
interesting  article,  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  any  of  the 
statistics,  but  we  may  conclude  our  notice  with  one  quotation, 
viz.,  that  of  the  average  attendance  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
terms  at  the  lectures  of  the  different  branches,  the  following 
astounding  numbers  are  revealed : — For  the  Cambridge  branch, 
9,509;  for  the  London,  4,193;  and  for  the  Oxford,  13,116  ;  giving 
us  the  remarkable  total  of  26,818  outside  the  Universities  now 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  higher  education.  This  is  a  grand 
result,  and  we  admire  Mr.  Cburton  Collins’  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  and  believe  that  this  system  of  education  has  had  in  very 
many  cases  a  refining  and  educating  influence;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  we  cannot  think  that  the  same  result  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  system  of  occasional  lectures,  and  study  to  which 
spare  time  only  can  be  devoted,  as  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
continuous  course  of  study  at  the  Universities,  provided  always 
that  the  advantages  there  accessible  to  the  student  are  by  him 
carefully  secured  and  properly  used. 

Mary  C.  Dawes. 
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University  of  London. 

Or  the  January  group  of  examinations — Intermediate  Laws  Pass  and 
Honours,  LL.B.  Pass  and  Honours,  LL.D.,  Matriculation,  Preliminary 
M.B.,  and  Intermediate  Medicine — none  of  the  Pass-lists  have  yet 
appeared,  except  two  in  Laws.  At  the  Intermediate  Examination  in 
that  faculty  only  28  candidates  out  of  57  have  passed  ;  hut  at  the  LL.B. 
Examination  23  have  passed  out  of  37. 

The  usual  January  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  on  the  21st  inst. 
A  great  part  of  the  time  was  occupied,  somewhat  amusingly,  in  active 
attempts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  graduates  to  get  a  chance  of 
bowling  at  the  Scheme  of  University  Reorganisation  known  to  have  been 
provisionally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  in  equally  active  but  more 
successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  to  run  in  and  stop  the 
ball.  It  was  natural  that  the  graduates  should  be  eager  to  discuss  a 


document  which,  as  they  were  well  aware,  deeply  affected  their  interests ; 
but  hardly  wise  to  make  the  attempt  when  the  Scheme  was  not  before 
them — and,  indeed,  hardly  could  be ;  for  it  would  seem  from  the  opening 
statement  of  Dr.  Wood  that  the  Scheme,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  really 
intended  as  a  basis  of  discussion  with  the  London  colleges  and  learned 
bodies  interested  in  it ;  and  from  such  discussion  it  may  emerge  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  modified  form.  However,  Convocation  was  bent,  at  any  rate, 
on  seeing  the  Scheme,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins,  the  Clerk 
of  Convocation  was  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  every  member. 

The  meeting  finally  turned  its  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  University 
for  London  Commission  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler,  M.A., 
unanimous^  passed  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Commission  to  confer  special  powers  and  privileges  on  certain  institutions 
in  and  near  London,  as  being  unfair  to  the  provincial  colleges,  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  alike  of  these  colleges  and  of  the  University 
itself. 


Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Phelps,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-seven  years  has  been 
Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  January,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  The  deceased,  who  was  brother  of 
the  tragedian  of  that  name,  was  formerly  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
and  graduated  Fifth  Wrangler  in  1843. 

The  prize  given  by  the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  the  University 
for  an  English  essay,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  students  not  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  created  M.A.  or  LL.M.,  has  been  awarded  to 
Charles  George  Todhunter,  of  King’s  College.  The  subject  of  the  essay 
is,  “The  Scope  and  Methods  of  History  as  conceived  by  British  Writers 
between  1750  and  the  Present  Time.”  The  value  of  the  prize  is  thirty 
guineas. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  left  his  valuable  library  to  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  to  the  Selwyn  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  the  division 
of  the  books  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors,  who  are  Archdeacon 
Watkins,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Eden,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Harmer.  The  copy¬ 
right  of  his  works  and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  including  his  MSS.,  he 
has  left  in  trust  for  church  and  school  building  and  spiritual  agencies  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham. 

At  a  congregation  on  the  afternoon  of  January  16th,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies;  Mr.  R.  A.  Neil, 
Pembroke,  and  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  St.  John’s,  were  appointed  members  of 
the  University  Press  Syndicate ;  Professor  Macalister,  a  member  of  the 
Museums  and  Lecture  Rooms  Syndicate  ;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Atkinson, 
Trinity  Hall,  a  member  of  the  Mechanical  Workshops  Syndicate. 

The  Hulsean  Prize,  1889,  and  the  Burney  Prize,  1889,  are  not  awarded, 
no  essays  having  been  sent  in. 

Mr.W.  B.  Ransom,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  appointed 
a  Governor  of  the  High  School,  Nottingham,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Dr.  Sidgwick  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Examiners  for  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos. 

The  Non- Collegiate  Students’  Board  announce  that  they  are  about  to 
elect  a  Censor.  The  duties  are  generally  similar  in  kind  to  the  duties  of  a 
college  tutor.  The  stipend  will  be  in  the  first  instance  £250  a  year. 
Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  tho  University  of  M.A.  standing  at  least, 
and  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Rev.  the  Provost  of  King’s 
College  on  or  before  January  31st.  The  appointment  will  be  in  the  first 
instance  till  December  31st,  1890,  and  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 
The  person  elected  will  enter  on  his  duties  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
present  term. 

The  following  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  “  History  of  Education  ”  will 
be  delivered  during  the  term  by  Mr.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  in  the  Literary  Schools,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  2.15, 
commencing  January  29th.  1 .  The  Renaissance  in  its  relations  to  Classical 
Antiquity  and  to  Medievalism.  2.  England  and  the  Renaissance.  3.  The 
Reformation  on  the  Continent  and  its  chief  Educators.  4.  England  and 
the  Reformation.  5.  The  Counter-Reformation.  6.  Comenius.  7.  Milton 
as  a  Reformer  of  Education.  8.  Realism  in  England  and  in  France. 
9.  Pestalozzi.  10.  English  Reformers  of  the  present  Century.  11.  Eng¬ 
lish  Reformers  of  the  present  Century  (continued).  12.  Main  questions  in 
the  Education  of  to-day,  as  illustrated  by  past  experience.  The  lectures 
will  be  open  to  members  of  the  University  free  of  charge.  Other  persons 
will  he  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  One  Guinea,  payable  at  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Bowes’,  of  whom  tickets  and  syllabuses  may  be  obtained. 


Oxford. 

The  appointment  to  the  living  of  Shaldon,  near  Teignmouth,  has 
lapsed, to  the  University  of  Oxford,,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patron, 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  election  will  take 
place  on  February  13th. 

The  examiners  for  tho  Mathematical  Scholarship  and  Exhibition,  1890, 
have  elected — to  the  senior  scholarship,  Mr.  J.  S.  Tucker,  B.A.,  Balliol 
College;  proximo  accessit  Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  B.A.,  Worcester  College 
Lady  Herschcll’s  book  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Dixon.  To  the  junior  scholar¬ 
ship',  Mr.  P.  J.  Kirby,  scholar  of  Hertford  College ;  and  to  the 
exhibition,  Mr.  R.  P.  Dewliurst,  scholar  of  Balliol  College;  proximo 
acccssit  Mr.  E.  A.  White,  scholar  of  Hertford  College. 

The  following  elections  have  been  made  at  New  College; — To  Open 
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Scholarships. — Mr.  Arthur  Synge  Owen,  Cheltenham  College ;  Henry 
Filson  Morgan,  Bath  College.  To  Exhibitions. — Mr.  William  Edward 
O’Reilly,  Harrow  School;  Herbert  Barton  Groves,  Leeds  Grammar 
School;  Joseph  L.  Shaw  Smith,  Clifton  College. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  Classical  Scholarships 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically  : — 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  B.  Allen,  of  Marlborough  College  ;  Mr.  Roger  James 
Cholmeley,  of  St.  Edward’s  School,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Arthur  George  Cooke, 
of  Bath  College  ;  and  Mr.  William  Malcolm  Hailey,  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  London.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  Classical 
Exhibitions  : — Mr.  James  Arthur  William  Bell,  of  Winchester  College  ; 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Bennett  Sinclair  Shepherd,  of  Clifton  College. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  Demyships  in  Classics  at 
Magdalen  College ; — Mr.  Arthur  William  Kiddle,  of  Manchester  Grammar 
School ;  Mr.  Herbert  Otto  Wildman  Goodwyn  Brooke,  of  Cheltenham 
College ;  Mr.  William  Montagu  Harrison,  of  Wellington  College. 
Exhibitions  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ogle,  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  Crosby ;  Mr.  Kenneth  John  Marmaduke  Teesdale,  of  Winchester 
College ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Samuel  Philip  Swann,  of  Berkhampstead 
School. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  Postmasterships  at 
Merton  College : — Mr.  Conrad  James  Naef,  of  the  City  of  London 
School ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ernest  Sperling  Hart,  of  Marlborough  College. 
The  election  to  an  exhibition  at  the  same  college  will  be  announced  later. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  Classical  Scholarships  at  Worcester 
College  : — Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  of  Clifton  College,  to  an  Open  Scholar¬ 
ship  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  of  St.  John’s  Foundation  School, 
Leatherhead,  to  the  Barnes  Open  Scholarship ;  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Moore, 
of  Cheltenham  College,  to  an  Open  Scholarship.  Mr.  R.  B.  Disney,  of 
Rossall  School,  has  been  elected  to  a  Mathematical  Scholarship  on  the 
Eton  Foundation.  Exhibitions  have  been  offered  to  the  following  : — 
Mr.  L.  C.  Swifte,  of  Eton  College  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Sich,  of  St.  Paul’s  School ; 
Mr.  A.  Hutchinson,  of  Bedford  School ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Faunthorpe,  of 
Rossall  School. 


Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  3,602.  Of  this  total  981  were  enrolled  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  124  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  472  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  and  2,025  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

From  the  graduation  lists  of  1889  it  appears  that  116  students  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (M. A.),  two  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  (D.Sc.), 
34  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.),  and  11  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  (B.D.).  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  were  18  Bachelors  of 
Laws  (LL.B.),  and  five  Bachelors  of  Law  (B.L.)  ;  and  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  60  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.), 
and  210  the  conjoined  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in 
Surgery  (M.B.  and  C.M.). 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  University  fellowships,  scholarships, 
bursaries,  and  prizes  (the  usual  awards  of  which  have  been  made  during 
the  year)  now  amounts  to  about  £8,300,  while  many  others  of  consider¬ 
able  value  are  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons. 

The  Schoolmaster’s  Diploma  was  presented  to  two  candidates ;  the 
certificate  of  Literate  of  Arts  (L.A.)  was  granted  to  three  candidates  ; 
and  certificates  in  Arts  for  women  were  gained  by  11  candidates  who 
had  studied  in  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women.  At  the  local  examinations  held  in  June  last  at 
various  centres  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  abroad,  the 
number  of  candidates  who  appeared  for  examination  was  989,  showing 
an  increase  of  four  as  compared  with  the  number  for  1888.  Of  these,  361 
passed  in  the  preliminary  subjects,  313  for  the  junior  certificate,  and  260 
for  the  senior  certificate. 

Dr.  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  St. 
Andrews  University,  has  died  at  St.  Andrews,  after  a  few  days’  illness 
from  bronchitis.  Professor  Fischer  was  connected  with  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  upwards  of  forty-two  years.  He  was  inducted  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  United  College  in  1847,  and  held  that  chair 
till  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics.  He  resigned 
in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Chrystal,  now  of  Edinburgh 
University.  Professor  Fischer,  who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  was 
about  seventy -six  years  of  age. 

The  vacant  professorship  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  has  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
James  Muir,  an  old  student  and  gold  medallist  of  the  College.  Mr.  Muir 
is  the  youngest  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Muir,  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
Edinburgh.  ^  5 

The  Skinners’  Company  has  selected  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  headmastership  of  Tonbridge  School. 
Mr.  Kennedy  comes  of  a  family  which  has  produced  three  senior  classics, 
and  was  himself  placed  fourth  in  the  classical  tripos  in  1870.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  first  Bell  University  Scholar  in  1867,  and  was  pvoxime 
accessit  for  the  Craven  Scholarship  in  1868.  He  has  also  been  a  Fellow 
of  his  college  (King’s). 

The  governors  of  the  Fettes  Trust  have  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Heard  to  be  headmaster  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Heard  was 
formerly  one  of  the  assistant-masters  at  Fettes,  and  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  an  assistant -master  at  Westminster  School. 


Works  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 


Third  Edition.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  Price  4s.  6d. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 

METHOD.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.,  Prolessor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Also  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.— Containing  Europe,  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  Astronomical, 
Mathematical,  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Index,  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.— Containing  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia:  with  Index,  2s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  March  1,  18S9 “  This  work  is  full  of 

stimulating  matter  for  students  of  geography.  Its  picturesqueness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  vividness  of  style  make  it  almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable 
reading  as  a  book  of  travels.” 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  M.A.,  of  Messrs.  AVren  &  Gurney,  Powis  Sq., 
London:— “Your  geography  is  quite  first  rate,  admirably  arranged,  accurate, 
clear,  incisive.  It  is  the  most  scientific  work  wo  know  on  the  subject,” 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  340.  Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  :  Its  Grammar,  His¬ 

tory,  and  Literature. 

A  NEW  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and  Punctua¬ 
tion.  Being  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  “  The  English  Language.”  With  64  pages 
of  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Elmfleld  College,  York.— “  Particularly 

suitable  for  Secondary  Schools.  I  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  English 
Scholarship ;  she  got  first  place— and  valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.” 

David  Pryde,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Edinburgh  Ladies’ 
College  “  It  contains  all  that  young  people  ought  to  know  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  not  overlaid  with  unnecessary  details.” 


Now  Ready,  311  pp.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  chief  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
our  own  country  vivid  to  the  mental  eye,  and  also  easily  rememberable.  Those 
parts  have  been  dwelt  on  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  generally  form  the 
questions  in  our  examinations. 

Every  aid  to  the  Memory  that  can  possibiy  be  devised  has  been  employed- 
different  styles  of  type,  tables,  maps,  diagrams,  notes,  and,  above  all,  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  inimitable  scheme  of  Chronology  invented  by  D.  Nasmith,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Part  I. — Prom  B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1509. 

Part  II.— Prom  1509  to  1890,  will  be  ready  in  January.  Price  2s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo,  192  pp.  Price  One  Shilling.  By  the  same  Author. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  This  little  book  gives 

the  main  features  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  important  facts  regarding 
each  country,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  style ;  and  with  so  much  connection 
between  each  statement  as  to  make  them  easily  .remembered.  It  is 
illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  pictures. 

Private  Schoolmaster Contrives  to  make  of  enforced  brevity  a  virtue. 
The  style  is  clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.” 

THE  SPELLING  LIST  (10,000  Words).  For  C.S.  and 

other  Examinations.  With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  M.A. “  A  very  decided  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  ably  conceived  and  brilliantly  written.  We  shall  certainly  strongly 
recommend  it.” 


FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  AND  STORIES.  For  Teaching 
Composit  ion.  With  Hints  on  Letter-Writing.  160  pp.,  crown  8vo,  prioe  Is. 

This  little  book  gi  res  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very  simple 
style.  There  are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business  notes,  &c.,  &c. 


A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side-Lights  from 

History.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  learning  to  spell.  All 
kinds  of  aids  come  in  for  the  help  of  the  learner— comparison,  contrast,  deri¬ 
vation,  rules,  and  hints  from  the  history  of  the  language. 


A  Complete  List  on  Application. 


London  :  SIMPK1N,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B,  :  Published  by  A.  M.  HOLDEN. 
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SPECIALLY  PREPARED  COURSES  OF  LESSONS 

ARE  GIVEN  FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  College  Staff  member?  Forty  Tutors,  tvho  among  them  took  Twenty-seven  First  Places  at  London  University  Examinations. 


LIST  OF  TUTORS. 

Tlie  following1  Tutors  are  on  the  regular  staff  of  University  Correspondence  College,  and  engage  in  no  other  teaching:— 


A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch  IV. 

(English  and  French) ,  Teachers’  Diploma,  Early  English  Text 
Society’s  Prizeman.  Author  of  Notes  on  the  Shepherd's  Calender, 
Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  a  Translation  of  Havelok  the 
Dane,  Agenbite  of  Inwit,  &c. 

B.  J.  Hayes,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 

Classics  both  at  Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at 
M.A. ;  Editor  of  Homer's  Iliad  VI. ;  Author  of  Matric.  Latin, 
Intermediate  Greek,  a  Translation  of  Xenophon's  Oeconomicus,  &c. 

Mons.  L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  both  at 
Inter,  and  Final;  B.-es-Sc.  and  B.-es-L.  Paris;  also  of  Stuttgart 
and  Strasburg  Universities. 

J.  Welton,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.’s  at  Degree  Exam., 
Honours.in  French  atB.A.and  4thof  2  7  in  English  Honours  at  Inter. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry  at  Intermediate  Science,  and  First  in  First  Class  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. ;  Author  of  A  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light. 

C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler,  First  Class  in  Part 

II.  Math.  Tripos,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Mathematical  Honourman  at  Inter.  Arts,  London. 

W.  F.  Masom,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  (Classics)  at 
B.A.,  French  and  English  Honours  at  Inter.  Arts,  Second  in 
Honours  at  Matric.,  University  Exhibitioner  ;  Editor  of  Hero - 
dotus  VI. ;  Author  of  a  Translation  of  The  Epistles  of  Horace  ; 
Inter.  Latin  ;  Synopses  of  Roman  and  Grecian  History. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond,,  First  Class  Honours,  University 
Prizeman  in  English, 


H.  J.  Maidment,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry. 

J.  H.  Dibb,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Double  Honours,  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

W.  H.  Low,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English) ;  Author  of 
A  History  of  English  Literature,  A  Translation  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  Notes  on  Eryden's  Essay  on  Bramatie  Poesy,  Notes  on 
Addison's  Essays  on  Milton,  &c. 

C.  S.  Eearenside,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Honourman  in  Modern  History 
and  Classics  (First  Class) ;  Author  of  A  History  of  England 
1660  to  1714. 

H.  M.  Grindon,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honourman. 

C.  P.  F.  O’Dwyer,  Esq.,  B.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honourman. 

T.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Double  Honours  Natural  Science 
and  Mathematics  (First  Class). 

R.  K.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Honourman  in 

Chemistry. 

F.  P.  Shipham,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honourman. 

E.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Honours. 

A.  A.  Irwin  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classical  Honours,  late  Professor 
M.  A.  0.  College,  Aligarh,  India ;  Author  of  a  Translation  of 

Virgil's  JEneid. 

S.  Moses,  Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Hons.  London  and 

Oxford  (Double),  Latin  Exhibitioner  at  Int.  Arts,  First  in  Honours 
at  Matriculation ;  Assistant  Examiner  at  London  University ; 
Editor  of  Cicero  Be  Amicitia,  Pro  Balbo,  and  Be  Finibus  L. 

A.  II.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  First  Class  Classical  Honours  at 
Moderations  and  Final  Classical  Exam.;  Editor  of  Livy  XXI., 
Sophocles'  Antigone,  Horace ’  Odes  ;  Author  of  A  History  of  Sicily, 
The  Reign  of  Augustus,  Latin  Syntax  and  Composition. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

98  XJniv.  Corr,  Coll.  Students  passed,  This  number  far  exceeds  the  largest  ever  passed  by  any  other  Institution  at  this  Examination. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

71  XJniv.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  passed  (a  number  altogether  unprecedented);  Eleven  in  Honours,  Two  with  First  Places,  and 
One  with  a  Second  Place.  21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel,  Sci.  Exams.,  Five  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A,,  1889, 

70  Univ.  Corr,  Coll.  Students  passed,  being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before  passed  by  any  Institution.  16  XJniv.  Corr, 

Coll,  Students  took  Honours.  6  also  passed  at  B.Sc.,  2  of  whom  headed  Honours  Lists. 

AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Tw°  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in  Branch  I.,  and  in  1888  One  headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 


A  Copy  of  the  “  Matriculation  Guide  ”  may  be  obtained  by  any  private  student  who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for  the  Examination, 
the  “  Inter.  Arts  Guide  ”  ly  any  private  student  who  gives  date  of  Matriculation,  and  the  “B.A.  Guide”  by  any  private  student 
who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  to  the 

{SECRETARY  (n*<».  Corr,  Cell.  London  office),  12§  Booksellers  Row,  London,  W.C, 
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UNIV,  CORR.  COLL 


TUTORIAL  SERIES 


INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL  ANSWERS 

to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  II.,  1889.  Is.  Cd. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations — Advice  on  the  Choice  of 
Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1S90)— Examination  Papers  set  July, 
1889 — Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  (except  Special  Subjects 
for  the  year)  by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 


Intermediate  Latin.  By  W.  P.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  B.  .1.  Haves,  M.A. 
Lond.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  :  Choice  of  Text-Books— Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  Notes  and  Hints 
on  Grammar  and  Roman  History — University  Examination  Papers  in  Grammar,  Com¬ 
position,  and  History,  from  1871  to  1SS9,  wit  h  Model  Answers  to  the  Papers  of  1SS8  and 
1889 — Illustrative  Sentences  for  Latin  Prose,  &c. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  A  Reprint  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Passages  set  for  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts, 
together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  Is.  6d. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  R.A.  Oxon.,  and 
J.  II.  Havdon,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  Is. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a.d.  96.  Is.  6d.  [In preparation. 

Latin  Honours  Exam.  Papers.  3s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Greek.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  IV.  P.  Masom,  B.A. 
Lond.  2s. 

Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books— Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indication  of 
important  points — Notes  and  Hints  on  Grammar,  &c. — All  the  University  Examination 
Papers  in  Grammar,  with  Model  Answers  to  the  last. 


Intermediate  French  Examination  Papers,  1S77  to  1SSS.  This  collection 
contains  all  the  Papers  set  in  accordance  with  the  present  Regulations.  Is.  6d. 


Intermediate  Mathematics.  A  Guide  to  the  Mathematical  Subjects  prescribed 
for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University  of  London. 
By  the  Principal  of  University  Correspondence  College.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Contents  :  Advice  on  Text-Books— Scheme  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indication  of 
important  Book-work— 30  Test  Papers — 100  Miscellaneous  Questions— Directions  for 
Revision — On  the  Structure  of  the  University  Examination  Papers,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  Mathematical  Subjects  —  Answers  to  Test  Papers  —  Exa¬ 
mination  Papers,  with  Model  Answers,  1886  to  1888. 

Vergil— Georgies  I.  and  II.  A  Vocabulary  (interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text, 
with  Test  Papers.  Is. 

Vergil— Georg’ics  I.  and  II.  A  Translation.  By  F.  P.  Shipham,  M.A.  Lond. 

Is.  6d. 


Livy— Book  XXI.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  W.  P.  Masom,  B.A 
Lond.  Part  I.,  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d.  Part  II.,  A  Vocabu¬ 
lary  (interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III  ,  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  4s.  6d. 


Sophocles— Antigone.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A. 
Lond.  Part  I.,  introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  6d.  Part  II.,  A  Vocabu¬ 
lary  (interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  Part  III.  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  4s.  6d. 

History  of  England,  1660  to  1714.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  B.A.  (Oxon  ) 
and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s.  6d. 


Synopsis  of  English  History,  1660  to  1714.  2s. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1660  to  1714.  By  W.  H  Low  MA 
Lond.  3s.  6d.  ’  '  ' 


Dryden.— Essay  on  Dramatic  Foesy.  2s.  With  Notes.  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  By  W.  H  Low  M  A 

Lond.  2s.  ’ 


Notes  on  Addison’s  Essays  on  Milton.  By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  English,  1890.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  and  Honours  subjects 
set.  2  s. 


Havelok  the  Dane.  A  close  Translation  into  Modern  English,  preceded  by  the 
Additional  Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  new  edition.  Bv  A  .1 
V  yatt,  M.A.  Lond.  (For  Honours,  1890.)  3s. 


Inter.  Science  and  Frelim.  Sci.  Guide.  No.  L,  July,  18S9.  Is. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints— Advice  on  the  Choice  of  Text-books  by  the  Author! 
ot  Science  Model  Answers — The  University  Regulations  —  The  Papers  set  at  tin 
Examination.  1 

Science  Model  Answers  :  being  Solutions  to  tlie  Intermediate  Science  am 
1  reliminary  Scientific  Examination  Papers  set  July,  1889.  3s.  6d. 

Science  Physics  Papers  :  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London  Intermediate 
Science  and  1  reliminary  Scientific  Examinations  for  Twenty-one  years  with  fill' 
Answers  to  the  1889  Papers,  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Science  Biology  Papers  :  as  above.  3s.  6d. 

Science  Chemistry  Papers ;  as  above.  3s.  6d. 


THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL  ANSWERS  to  the  Examination 

Papers.  No.  I.,  1889.  2s. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations— Ad  vice,  on  tbe  Choice  of 
Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1890)  — Examination  Papers  set 
October,  18S9 — Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  (except  Special 
Subjects  for  the  Year)  by  the  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers.  Being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 
B.A.  Examinations,  1871-1SS8  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors),  with  full 
Solutions  to  18SS,  and  Additional  Questions.  2s. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination  Papers.  Being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 
B.A.  Examinations,  1871-1SS7  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Authors),  with 
Additional  Questions.  2s. 

London  B.A.  Unseens.  Being  all  the  Passaoes  set.  for  Translation  from  Books 
not  prescribed  at  the  B.A.  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  together  with 
Schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  2s. 

B.A.  French.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Examinations  1877-1888,  with 
full  Solutions  to  188S,  and  Hints  on  Reading-Books,  Grammar,  &e.,  by  A.  J. 
W v att,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

B.A.  Mathematics:  Questions  and  Solutions.  Containing  all  the  Pass 
Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at.  the  B.A.  Examinations,  including  1888, 
with  complete  Solutions  ;  and  an  article  on  Suitable  Books  for  Private  Students. 

3s.  6d. 

“The  solutions  are  admirable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive  even  to  experienced 

mathematicians.” — Irish  Teachers'  Journal. 

“We  can  recommend  this  little  volume  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.” — Practical 
Teacher. 


B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics.  Being  the  Papers  set,  at  the  London  B.A.  Examina¬ 
tions,  1874-1888,  with  full  Solutions  to  1888,  200  Miscellaneous  Examples,  and 
Hints  on  Text-Books,  by  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.  2s. 


B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  Papers  set,  at  the  London  B.A.  Exami¬ 
nations,  1874-1888,  with  Solutions  to  1888,  and  an  article  on  Text-Books  suitable 
for  Private  Students,  by  J ,  Wei.ton,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 


B.A.  Test  Papers  on  Special  Classics  for  1890.  The  Authors  and  Special 
Periods  in  Latin  and  Greek.  2s. 

Cicero.— De  Oratore.  Book  II.  A  Translation  by  a  London  Graduate  in  First 
Class  Honours,  Translator  of  Sophocles'  Elect ra  and  Demosthenes'  Androtion.  3s. 

Vergil.— Aeneid.  Books  VI L —  X.  A  Translation.  By  A.  A.  Irwin  Neseitt 
M.A.  2s. 


Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  A.D.  14-96,  with  Short  Biographies  of  eminent 
men,  and  a  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond 
and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Is. 

Aristophanes.— Flutus.  Expurgated  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notfs  By  M. 
T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  3s,  6d. 

Aristophanes.— Plutus.  A  Translation  by  M.  T.  Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Aristophanes.— Flutus.  Text,  Notes,  and  Translation  (complete).  By  M  T. 
Quinn,  M.A.  Lond.  5s. 


UUUA  1  V  . 


Aiiuuyuiu.es.  . .  _  v. 

Examiner  in  Classics  at  Lond.  Univ.  2s.  6d. 


A  i  KAwsLATioN.  uy  w.  r .  n.  oykeSj  u.A.  Lond.,  Assistant 


A  Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  B.C.  405-358,  with  Short  Biographies  of 

the  Chief  Writers  and  Statesmen  of  the  Period.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Is. 

Dan  Michel.— ASeubite  of  Inwit.  A  Translation  of  the  more  difficult  passages 
(including  the  whole  of  pp.  1-48),  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  1  - 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  from  S00  to  1001  a.d.  A  Translation  by  W.  H.  Low, 


®’Aj  JE^jjlish  Examination  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects  set  for  1890. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application  to 

"W.  IB.  CLIYE  CO., 

Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  Press  Warehouse— 13,  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.O. 
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LOlsTIDOlSr 

MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY. 


No.  VII.,  witli  full  Answers  to  the 
Questions  set,  January,  1890. 

Price  One  Shilling;  or ,  cloth  gilt ,  Is,  Od. 


Matriculation  Latin.  Bjt  B.  .T.  Hates,  M.A.  Loncl.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  fid. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens  :  A  Reprint  of  nil  the  Latin 

and  Greek  Passages  set  lor  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matriculation  and 
Intermediate  Arts,  together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty. 

Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French  Papers :  A  Reprint  of  the  lust  Twenty 
Examination  Papers  in  French  set  at  Matriculation  ;  with  Model  Answers 
to  the  Paper  of  June,  1S8S,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  15. A.  Loud.  Is.  ;  eloth 
gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the 
last  Twenty-two  Examination  Papers  ;  with  Model  Answers  to  the  Paper  of 
June,  1889,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Loncl.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond. 
Is.;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  fid. 

Matriculation  EngTish  History  Papers :  A  Reprint  of  the 

last  Thirty  Examination  Papers ;  with  Model  Answers  to  that  of  June,  1888, 
by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Loncl.  Is.;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  fid. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  By  a  Cambridge  Wrangler  and  a 
Mathematical  Scholar.  Third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light,  embracing  the  entire  Matricu¬ 
lation  Syllabus,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  three  Papers  set  since  the 
change  in  the  Regulations,  full  Answers,  and  a  selection  of  the  more  difficult 
Questions  set  during  the  last  Twenty  years  under  the  olcl  Regulations.  By 
R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  fid. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papees.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  The  last  Twenty  -  six 
Papers  set  at  London  Matriculation,  with  Solutions  to  June,  1888,  and 
Jan.  and  June,  18S9,  Hints  on  Text-Books,  and  199  Additional  Questions, 
with  Results.  Is.;  doth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 


FOR  JUNE,  1890. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Cicero — De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.  and 
B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Classics  at  London  University. 
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LONDON,  FEBRUARY  1,  1890. 

The  London  Cham  her  of  Commerce  lias,  at  last,  fixed  the 
date  for  the  examination  for  Commercial  Certificates  five 
weeks  hence.  This  examination,  which  is  at  first  limited  to 
candidates  for  junior  certificates  only,  will  take  place  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the 
lltli  of  March,  and  following  days.  The  minimum  of  general 
knowledge  to  be  demanded  of  all  the  candidates  is  greater 
than  in  most  examinations  for  youths  of  sixteen. 

English,  including  handwriting,  orthography,  grammar,  and 
composition  ;  History  of  the  British  Isles  and  Colonies ; 
Geography,  with  special  reference  to  commerce  and  industry; 
Arithmetic,  including  a  general  knowledge  of  foreign 
weights  and  measures,  currencies,  and  exchanges  ;  Algebra  ; 
Euclid  ;  Elementary  Mechanics  ;  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping, 
are  all  obligatory,  and  to  these  must  be  added  one  modern 
foreign  language  to  he  selected  from,  the  following : — (a) 
French,  ( b )  German,  ( r )  Spanish,  (d)  Portuguese,  (e)  Italian  ; 
comprising  translation,  composition,  and  conversation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  terms  and  phraseology. 

A  considerable  latitude  of  choice  is  then  allowed  in  what 
are  called  the  optioned  subjects,  one  at  least  of  which  must 
he  taken.  These  are  eight  in  number,  namely;— (1) 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  ;  (2)  Shorthand  (any  system)  ; 
(3)  Drawing — freehand,  with  model,  or  mechanical,  or  geo¬ 
metrical  di’awing  ;  (4)  Chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical 
(the  examination  will  be  limited  to  the  non-metallic  elements, 
and  to  very  simple  questions  on  metals)  ;  (5)  Elements 
of  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  ;  (6)  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ; 
(7)  Natural  History  :  two  of  the  following- — Elements  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physiology  ;  (8)  One  or  more 
of  the  modern  foreign  languages  not  taken  as  an  obligatory 
subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  severe  curriculum.  It  is  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board,  although  we  hear  that,  having  regard  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer,  this  Board  intends  to 
bring  its  own  requirements  into  agreement  with  those  of 
the  Chamber.  It  would  be  less  serious  to  have  ten  obligatory 
subjects  if  the  number  only  were  obligatory,  and  there  were 
alteimatives.  The  rigid  course  proposed  offers  too  little 
scope  for  individual  bent. 

With  the  curriculum  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued 
a  list  of  members  who  have  consented  to  give  a  pi’eference  to 
candidates  for  employment  holding  Commercial  Certificates, 
either  of  the  London  Chamber,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board.  This  list  contains  the  names 
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of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  important  firms,  representa¬ 
tives  of  almost  every  class  of  business. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  an  extension  of 
the  Competitive  Examination  system,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  system  for  the  first  time  into  Commerce.  We  are  not  told 
what  is  the  exact  use  which  these  firms  intend  to  make  of 
the  examination  lists.  Will  they  select  their  employes  from 
amongst  the  holders  of  Commercial  certificates,  so  long  as 
these  holders  are  forthcoming ;  and  tvill  they  choose  from 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  as  revealed  by  the  lists  P 
What,  in  faot,  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  preference  to  he 
given  to  the  successful  candidates  by  these  firms  P  It  is  very 
important  that  this  should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible,  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  and  no  disappointed 
aspirations. 

Our  object  at  present,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  criticize 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  as  to  give  our  unqualified  approval 
of  the  points  of  principle  involved  in  such  an  examination 
coupled  with  the  publication  of  such  a  list  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  two  other  principles  which  must  not  be 
forced  from  our  remembrance  by  the  completeness  of  our 
accord  with  the  former. 

In  explaining  the  first  point  we  will  adopt  the  language  of 
commercial  men.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  well  to 
show  schools  and  schoolmasters  what  is  required  in  trade,  and 
schoolmasters  will  do  well  to  give  heed  to  the  lesson.  In  this 
matter  we  are  the  manufacturers,  they  the  consumers  ;  and,  if 
we  fail  to  adapt  our  productions  to  the  requirements  of  the 
consumer,  our  trade  will  forsake  us  and  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  succeed.  This  we  fully  admit.  Nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  that  we,  the  manufacturers,  should 
be  kept  informed  of  the  requisites  of  the  human  market  in 
the  City ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  consumer 
will  go  beyond  his  province  if  he  presumes  to  instruct  the 
maker  as  to  the  methods  and  plans  which  form  the  secrets  or 
special  knowledge  belonging  to  his  craft.  The  merchants  of 
the  City  should  assist  schoolmasters  to  the  discovery  of  what 
is  wanted ;  the  schoolmasters  must  be  left  to  produce  the 
required  article  in  their  own  way. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  holding  of  these 
examinations  will  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  Chamber 
from  a  far  more  important  work  which  it  should  be  their 
privilege  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  which  will  supply  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  trade — an 
Institute  which  should  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
schools  and  the  business  houses,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  specialists  who  are  acquainted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
latest  needs  of  trade,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  work  of 
schools.  It  is  certain,  after  all,  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  enter  commerce  will  be  selected  on  account  of 
their  possessing  qualities  which  no  examination  can  test. 
The  most  skilful  salesmen,  for  instance,  possess  the  most 
persuasive  tongues.  To  create  a  market  for  goods,  or  to 
retain  one  against  competition,  requires  qualities  that  rest 
on  more  than  a  knowledge  of  language.  These  essential 
qualities  must  often  be  found  first,  and  the  knowledge  of 
language  superadded.  The  fundamental  qualities  required 
will  often  be  power  of  reflection,  grasp  of  mind,  judgment, 
and  weight  of  character;  and  to  these,  mere  quickness  in 
acquiring,  and  memory  for  retaining,  may  be  subordinate. 
To  allow  the  possessor  of  the  former  to  add  easily  the 


technical  knowledge  which  he  finds  he  requires  when  he  has 
fairly  entered  on  a  commercial  career,  and  to  which  he  is 
prepared  to  devote  all  his  leisure,  we  want  a  well-equipped 
Commercial  Institute. 

The  schools  must  be  chiefly  faculty-making  institutions. 
The  education  they  offer  must  tend  to  make  the  recipients 
abler  and  better  men,  and  in  doing  this  will  tend  to  make 
them  better  men  of  business.  It  may  do  more, — it  may  create 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  scientific  bearings  of  commerce,  and 
a  keen  desire  to  tako  part  in  it.  But  school  education  cannot 
accomplish  its  primary  task  of  giving  depth  and  power  to 
the  intelligence,  and  strength  to  the  character,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  communicate  special  and  technical  trade  know¬ 
ledge.  Our  young  clerks,  travellers,  salesmen,  and  ware¬ 
housemen  need  greater  facilities  for  completing  their  special 
commercial  education  after  they  have  left  the  ordinary 
school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  wealthy  individuals  among  the  trading  firms  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  City,  will  render  help  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Commercial  School  or  Institute  which  will  afford  these 
facilities. 


Mr.  Balfour's  significant  reference  to  the  higher  education 
of  Ireland  on  the  last  day  of  last  session  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  speculation,  in  the  Press  and  amongst 
politicians,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Secretary  himself  has  since  candidly 
explained  the  conditions  that  must  exist  before  he  would 
undertake  any  legislation  such  as  was  foreshadowed  in  his 
speech.  They  are  shortly  these.  The  matter  must  not  be 
treated  as  a  party  question.  No  serious  opposition  must  be 
offered  to  his  Bill  by  any  considerable  body  of  members  on 
his  own  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoiise.  And  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  intervention  of  the  State  is  invoked  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  his  proposals  as  a  remedy  for  their 
alleged  grievances. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  all  these  conditions 
should  co-exist  in  the  approaching  session  ;  andjso  probably 
the  further  readjustment  of  Irish  University  Education  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  existing  provision  for  University 
education  in  Ireland,  and  to  point  out  why  it  is  that  this 
provision  fails  to  satisfy  the  higher  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

At  the  present  time,  Ireland  lias  two  Universities — the 
ancient  Elizabethan  foundation  of  Dublin,  and  the  very 
modern  foundation  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  known  as  the  Royal 
University.  In  any  reconstitution  of  the  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  consider  to  what 
extent  these  institutions  fail  to  supply  the  educational  needs 
of  all  classes  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  in  Ireland. 

The  University  of  Dublin  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  of  English  institutions  planted  in  the 
sister  country.  From  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  united  in  itself  the  teaching  office  and  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  degrees.  By  an  historical  accident,  also,  the  College 
and  University  are  united  with  a  completeness  that  has  no 
parallel  in  England.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  that  other  Colleges  than 
Trinity  should,  from  time  to  time,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  be  incoi’porated  with  the  University.  But  no  such 
addition  has,  in  fact,  ever  taken  place.  No  other  college  has 
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been  founded  in  connexion  with  it,  arid  the  various  faculties 
of  the  University  are  under  the  control  of  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  discipline  of  the  students,  the  undergraduate  course,  or 
the  management  of  the  College  estates.  In  short,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College  are  practically  one. 

To  this  unity  of  organization  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  large 
measure,  the  great  success  that  Trinity  College  has  achieved, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  Irishmen. 
It  has  enabled  the  governing  body,  not  merely  to  keep  pace 
with  public  opinion  in  secularising  the  teaching  in  the 
University, but  in  some  instances  to  outstrip  public  opinion,  at 
least  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  granting  educational 
privileges  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  dissenters. 
As  long  ago  as  1793,  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  as 
students  of  Trinity  College  and  to  degrees  in  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  immunity  to  the  like  extent  from  religious 
disabilities  was  from  the  same  date  accorded  to  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  our  own  time  this  University  and  College, 
originally  destined  exclusively  for  Episcopalian  Protestants, 
were  thrown’  open  to  all  comers, — scholarships,  fellowships, 
professorships,  and  the  other  prizes  of  the  University  and 
College  are  open  to  the  competition  of  all  without  regard  to 
religious  belief. 

The  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  are  not 
satisfied — we  simply  note  the  fact — with  such  religious 
equality.  They  have  never  made  any  abatements  in  the 
claims  they  preferred  in  their  correspondence  with  the  late 
Lord  Mayo  in  1867-8.  They  then  insisted  on  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  a  Chartered  and  Endowed  University  placed 
practically  under  their  own  control.  They  claimed  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  studies,  a  veto  and  power  of 
deprivation  as  to  professors  in  affiliated  colleges,  and  the 
control  of  all  that  might  be  deemed  by  them  essential  to 
“faith  and  morals.” 

Now,  although,  as  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say  mockingly, 
“  The  Liberal  Party  has  emphatically  condemned  religious 
endowment,  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  are  emphatically 
hostile  to  the  endowment  of  Catholicism  in  any  shape  or 
form,” — still,  many  conspicuous  Liberals,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Arnold,  have  thought  that  Catholic  Ireland  has  a  just  claim 
“not  to  have  her  education  determined  by  the  ‘Protestant 
feelings  ’  of  Great  Britain.  She  has  a  just  claim  also  not  to 
have  it  determined  by  other  feelings  of  our  British  public 
which  go  to  determine  it  now.  She  has  a  just  claim,  in 
short,  to  have  it  determined  as  she  herself  likes.”  The  late 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  his  disciple  Mr.  John  Morley,  have 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best  solution  of  the  Irish 
University  problem  would  be  reached  by  frankly  conceding 
the  Catholic  demands.  The  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  hitherto  have  failed,  because  they  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  institutions  that  were  not  wanted. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  Royal  University  is  the  latest. 
As  is  well  known,  it  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  higher  education  of  Ireland  without  encountei’ing  the 
religious  difficulty.  To  effect  this  object,  London  University 
was  taken  as  the  model  for  the  new  Irish  University.  The 
Queen’s  University,  founded  in  1850,  which  restricted  its 
degrees  to  the  students  resident  in  one  of  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  Royal  University  established  on  its  ruins.  The  new  Uni¬ 
versity  offered  its  degrees  to  matriculated  students  wherever 


educated.  The  three  Queen’s  Colleges  remain,  and  do 
excellent  work,  although  shorn  of  their  privileges  as  the 
constituent  colleges  of  an  University.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  we  have  all  the  colleges  of 
University  rank  in  Ireland  outside  Trinity. 

If  any  English  Government  grants  a  Charter  and  Endow¬ 
ment  to  a  Catholic  University,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
Royal  University.  All  the  steps  taken  recently  will  have  to 
be  retraced.  Incorporation  with  Dublin  University  would 
possibly  be  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  such  colleges  as 
now  exist,  and  as  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  new  Catholic 
University,  if  such  there  is  to  be. 
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[Continued  from  page  36,  and  concluded.) 

7.  Evoke  the  Will. 

In  order  that  any  subject  of  instruction,  or  any  part  of  a  subject, 
may  be  really  grasped,  the  boy  must  bring  his  own  will  to  bear 
on  it,  with  a  view  to  apprehension  and  comprehension.  He  must 
not  sit  passively  and  have  things  placed  before  him  by  his  teacher. 
You  have  to  pump  out  of  him,  not  to  pump  into  him.  The 
teacher  is  the  caterer,  guide,  and  co-operator;  but  that  is  all. 
His  duty  is  simply  to  direct  the  pupil  what  to  do  in  due  order 
and  succession,  and  to  get  the  pupil  to  do  it.  Apply  this  to  the 
getting-up  of  prescribed  lessons  : — 

The  master  having,  after  due  thought  as  the  guide  of  his 
pupil,  arranged  the  work  to  be  done,  the  boys  should  be  required 
to  attack  the  work  of  the  day  in  the  schoolroom  under  his  guidance. 
The  present  practice  of  converting  schools  into  repetition  halls, 
where  the  work  done  elsewhere  is  merely  “  said  over,”  the  master 
relieving  himself  of  all  true  effort  to  educate,  and  indeed  even  to 
instruct,  by  letting  boys  pit  themselves  one  against  another  for 
places,  wdiile  ho  merely  keeps  the  game  going,  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  not  education — not  even  instruction.  The  true  work  is  done 
elsewhere. 

As  caterer  and  co-operator,  then,  the  master  should  put  the 
next  lesson  before  the  boys,  and,  supposing  it  be  a  new 
conjugation,  get  the  boys  to  follow  him  as  he  writes  it  down 
on  the  board,  requiring  them  to  find  out  for  themselves,  and  to 
point  out,  its  resemblances  to  and  differences  from  what  has 
been  already  acquired.  Those  resemblances  and  differences 
being  thus  worked  out,  should  be  written  down  in  bold  characters 
by  the  master  on  the  board.  A  few  minutes  spent  asking 
questions  on  what  is  thus  written  down,  secures  that  instruction 
in  the  lesson  has  been  given — and  how  ?  By  the  boys  to  them¬ 
selves — with  the  co-operation  of  the  master,  and  organically  out 
of  the  old.  They  have  had  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  the 
result  is  intelligent  perception.  This,  observe,  is  discipline  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  if  the  boy  left  school  for  good  that  day,  he  would 
yet  carry  with  him  something  better  than  knowledge.  It  is  only 
now  that  memory  comes  into  requisition  ;  and  the  boy  should  be 
expected  to  prepare  overnight  nothing  but  what  has  been  first 
done  and  understood  in  the  school. 

So  with  translation  :  the  master,  having  heard  a  few  read  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  day  and  having  done  the  parsing  carefulty, 
should  state  generally  the  substance  of  the  next  chapter,  and 
turn  the  boys  on  to  the  learning  of  it  under  his  guidance  and 
co-operation — sentence  by  sentence.  After  a  pause,  he  calls  for 
translation,  and  if  there  be  considerable  difficulties,  he  points  out 
the  leading  clause  of  the  sentence,  and  gives  such  other  limited 
assistance  as  he  considers  necessary.  The  passage  being  thus 
worked  out  in  cooperation,  the  master  should  then  require  the 
boys  to  bring  a  written  translation  on  the  following  day.  While  the 
other  boys  look  on,  this  written  translation  should  be  read  by 
one  or  two  of  the  cleverer  boys,  who  should  then  collect  the  other 


*  A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  during  the  month  of  May,  1889. 
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exercises  and  correct  them.  This  being  done — and  it  ought  not 
to  take  more  than  ten  minutes — there  should  lie  oral  translation 
of  the  passage.  The  teacher  should  then  make  the  boys  parse  one 
sentence  in  full  detail,  repeating,  word  for  word,  every  rule 
hitherto  learned,  confining  himself  in  this  exercise  to  the  worse 
half  of  his  class.  The  verbs  of  the  rest  of  the  lesson  having 
been  conjugated,  he  proceeds  to  the  preparation  of  the  next 
lesson.  By  working  out  the  lesson  with  the  master  with  a  view 
to  the  working  it  out  by  himself  at  night  with  the  help  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  hoy  more  truly  does  his  share  in  the  learning  than 
by  the  present  plan,  according  to  which  a  few  boys  prepare  their 
work  independently,  but  the  great  majority  are  dependent  either 
on  tutors  or  on  cribs,  or  on  copying  down  the  master’s  reading 
of  the  next  lesson  (which,  of  course,  is  a  crib),  or  on  their 
neighbours  when  they  come  to  take  their  turn  in  the  class. 

If  you  do  not  think  the  above  a  good  plan, and  are  of  opinion  that 
boys  really  instruct  themselves  best  by  getting  their  lessons  to 
prepare  and  without  any  previous  assistance,  and  by  using  the 
school  simply  as  a  repetition  and  testing  place,  you  will  at  least  see 
the  importance  of  causing  the  boy  to  write  out  his  translations 
daily.  By  so  doing  he  cannot  shirk  his  work ;  he  truly  must  apply 
his  mind  to  the  bit  of  Latin  before  him  in  order  to  reproduce  it  in 
written  language  ;  and  so  far  he  instructs  himself.  You  may  say, 
How  can  I  know  in  that  case  that  a  boy  instructs  himself  P  He 
may  have  a  tutor  or  use  a  crib  in  his  own  home.  To  which 
the  answer  is  :  For  the  former  you  are  not  responsible,  and  the 
latter  you  can  find  out  with  perfect  ease.  You  test  him  by  the 
oral  translation  which  follows  the  reading,  and  yon  further  have 
simply  occasionally  to  require  the  written  exercise  to  be  done 
in  the  school  under  your  own  eye.  In  any  case  a  test  will  be 
applied  at  your  regular  written  school  examinations,  which 
should  be  fortnightly.  Masters  talk  against  cribs,  but  I  am 
satisfied  they  purposely  wink  at  the  use  of  them,  or  at  least  are 
indifferent  about  it.  It  is  very  easj^  for  them  to  detect  the  prac¬ 
tice,  if  they  choose  to  try;  and  when  morality  begins  to  be 
deliberately  aimed  at  in  our  secondary  schools,  the  masters 
will  quickly  find  out  the  boys  who  are  not  doing  honest  work. 
So  much  for  daily  written  translations,  which  should  be  clearly 
and  carefully  done.  If  you  think  the  lesson  too  long  to  be 
written  out,  you  can  give  the  most  important  part  of  it. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  shades  of  meaning  and 
exact  and  literary  reproduction,  you  should  conclude  the  lesson 
by  reading  a  translation  made  by  yourself  in  your  best  style, 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  cribs  in  doing  this. 

Consider,  further,  the  bearing  of  this  practice  on  another  of 
our  reasons  for  teaching  Latin — its  utility  in  giving  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  English.  These  written  translations  are  English 
composition  exercises  of  the  very  best  kind,  because  they  are 
regulated,  as  to  their  form  by  a  language  whose  syntactical 
construction  is  close  and  logical,  and  because  the  matter  of  the 
composition  is,  as  is  right  at  this  stage,  supplied. 

9.  “  Be  exact  and  thorough,”  for  all  knowledge  as  it  is  acquired 
must  be  exact,  if  it  is  to  afford  a  sound  basis  for  further  organic 
progress. 

Note  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  as  making  progress 
possible,  but  in  view'  of  one  of  our  reasons  for  teaching  Latin — 
that  it  is  a  formal  discipline  of  intellect.  How  can  there  be  any 
discipline  where  there  is  no  exactness  and  thoroughness  ?  This 
is  all-important.  And  yet  how  loosely  Latin  is  taught!  That 
lax  translation  which  boys  make  in  a  class,  trusting  to  some 
sudden  inspiration,  or  to  a  prompter,  or  to  the  master,  is  a 
training  in  inexactness,  and  is  positively  hurtful  both  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  morale  of  a  boy.  With  a  view  to  exact¬ 
ness,  observe  again  the  advantages  of  much  writing.  A  boy 
in  writing  out  his  lesson  ascertains  his  own  ignorance :  in 
oral  work  he  never  knows  (save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases) 
whether  he  has  accomplished  it  or  not. 

This  habit  of  writing  also,  let  me  add,  gives  a  sense  of  power 
and  progress,  and  of  independent  activity.  Thus  it  is  that  oue 
good  rule  of  method  supports  every  other  rule,  and  is  supported 
by  them  in  turn.  Observe  again,  for  example,  how  this  rule  of 
wilting  out  with  a  view  to  exactness  gives  effect  to  the  mile 
“  Present  to  Sense.”  Tn  this  exercise,  the  boy  creates  for  himself 
a  thing  to  look  at,  and  does  it  with  an  intentness  and  application 
which  ensures  its  being  retained  :  for  he  recognises  his  Latin 
(as  it  were)  through  a  fresh  sense — the  sense  of  touch,  by  the 
manual  act  of  writing.  Still  once  more,  observe  how  a  sound 
rule  of  method  tells  in  every  direction  :  the  habit  of  writing 
extends  the  number  of  associations  with  the  work  done,  and  so 
in  tb  is  way  helps  the  memory. 


Exactness  in  the  knowledge  of  the  day’s  translation  means 
that  no  boy  shall  leave  it  till  he  thoroughly  knows  it. 

[The  question  of '•  Removes  ”  falls  to  lie  considered  here,  but 
may  be  passed  bj'  as  having  to  do  with  school  organization.] 

10.  Confine  your  teaching  to  the  leading  outlines  or  salient  facts 
in  the  first,  instance,  and  gradually  fill  in  deta  ils. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  psychological  fact  that  thus  we  per¬ 
ceive  and  conceive. 

In  Latin,  then,  confine  yourself  to  a  few  rules  at  first,  until  tliej' 
are  sufficiently  understood,  and  then  go  on  to  others.  The  boy 
has  his  own  Grammar  note-book  and  enters  them  as  they  occur. 

If  this  rule  apply  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax,  how  much 
more  does  it  apply  to  idioms,  and  exceptions,  and  irregularities  ! 
And  yet  the  old  practice  (old,  though  not  }’et  antiquated)  was  to 
cram  them  all  down  together.  With  what  result?  This  rule  is 
so  obvious  that  I  shall  pass  it  without  further  remark. 

11.  Again  I  recur  to  the  important  rule,  Turn*  to  use.-  this 
time  in  connexion  with  more  advanced  work — the  translation 
of  a  Latin  author. 

You  have  read  a  chapter  of  Nepos,  or  of  Caesar,  having  prepared 
it  in  the  manner  explained  above.  You  have  parsed  all  the  verbs  at 
least,  and  also  such  portion  of  the  lesson  in  extreme  detail  as  there 
is  time  for.  But  yon  have  not  done  with  the  chapter  yet.  What  is 
the  function  of  the  chapter  in  view  of  the  reasons  for  teaching 
Latin,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  tongue  ?  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  you  have  not  used  the  chapter  until  you  have  extracted 
from  it  (1)  all  the  vocables,  (2)  all  the  syntax,  (3)  all  the  making 
of  Latin,  (4)  all  the  English,  which  it  will  yield.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  to  build  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  words 
occurring  in  the  lesson,  all  their  derivatives,  but  1  do  say  that 
you  are  to  build  up  all  the  more  commonly  used  cognates  and 
derivatives.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  mass  of  vocables  the 
first  book  of  Csesar’s  “  Gallic  War  ”  will  thus  yield.  These 
groups  of  cognates  the  boy  will  enter  either  at  the  end  of  his 
Grammar  note-book  or  in  a  separate  book.  Tn  connexion  with 
this,  the  English  of  the  Latin  is  taught.  For  great  numbers 
of  English  words  are  now  seen  in  their  origins  and  primary 
significance,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  our  teaching 
Latin  is  satisfied. 

So  we  proceed  with  the  syntax. 

So  also  we  proceed  with  the  making  of  Latin.  To-day  we 
make  Latin  out  of  yesterday’s  chapter,  in  a  free  and  varied  way. 
No  exercise  in  Latin  composition  excites  the  interest  or  supplies 
the  discipline  which  retroversion  of  the  English  of  past  chapters 
into  Latin  does.  On  this,  indeed,  we  mainly  rely  for  Latin  com¬ 
position,  using  composition  books  as  mere  accessories  and  helps. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  boys  will  be  left  behind,  however 
good  the  teaching,  but  they  will  learn  something  at  least,  and 
they  will  be  disciplined.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  there  majr 
not  be  always  time  to  exhaust  every  lesson.  But  have  this  mode 
of  procedure  as  your  aim.  This  is  the  essential  thing. 

A  single  chapter  of  Caesar  thus  thoroughly  and  exactly  known 
(or  “  lessoned,”  to  use  Milton’s  word)  is  worth  twenty  loosely,  or 
even  fairly,  gone  over.  As  a  discipline  you  will  at  once  admit 
that  this  is  so.  But  what  I  further  maintain  is,  that  every  part 
of  sound  method  helps  every  other,  and  that  the  so-called 
juridical  outcome  is  also  thus  best  secured.  With  such 
thoroughness  and  exactness  as  I  demand,  the  hoy  would  take  a 
considerable  time  to  get  over  the  fifty-four  chapters  of  Lib.  1.  of, 
say,  the  “  Gallic  War.”  I  admit  that  he  would  do  only  fifteen 
chapters  per  month  ;  but  are  four  months,  or  even  five  months, 
too  much  to  devote  to  the  first  book  of  Caesar,  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  boy  truly  knows  it,  and  lias  constructed  his  own 
note-books  out  of  it?  He  will  have  learned  more,  quite  apart 
from  discipline,  than  by  four  books  read  as  they  are  too  commonly 
read.  To  Latin,  as  to  other  studies,  the  rule  of  Quintilian  is 
applicable:  “  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur,  bene 
scribendo  fit  ut  cito”  (x.  3,  9). 

12.  Exercise  the  Memory.  Revise. 

All  the  above  rules  make  remembrance  easy,  for  they  presume 
understanding,  and  they  give  free  course  to  association.  But, 
apart  from  these  rules,  consider  the  importance  of  constant 
revision  with  boys  if  they  are  to  remember.  What  a  grown  man 
will  remember  after  one  telling,  has  to  be  told  twenty  times  to  a 
boy.  A  day  once  a  week  should  be  set  apart  for  revisal,  and  a 
i;  grand  ”  day  once  a  month.  When  the  pupil  begins  Latin  poetry, 
prescribe  the  learning  by  heart  of  lines.  Not  too  many.  A  few, 
well  learned — this  is  all  that  is  needed. 
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What  has  now  to  be  said  concerns  the  middle  of  the  third  year 
and  thereafter. 

13.  I  would  refer  you  now  to  our  ninth  reason  for  learning 
Latin,  and  deduce  this  rule:  A  pupil  mud  be  so  instructed  that  he 
shall  attain  a  grasp  of  the  sweep,  characteristics,  and  genius  of  the 
language,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  literature  andhistory, 
of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  study  little  can  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  true.  I  think,  however,  that  more  than  is  generally 
supposed  may  be  accomplished.  The  slow,  exact,  and  critical 
way  in  which  the  regular  Latin  lesson  should  be  done  may  pos¬ 
sibly  weary  boys.  To  obviate  this,  and  to  give  your  pupils  relief 
and  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature,  and  a  larger  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  sweep  and  character  and  capacity  of  the 
language  than  they  can  otherwise  get,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
every  class  above  the  second  there  ought  to  be  cursive  reading. 
For  example,  while  engaged  closely  and  critically  on  the  first 
book  of  Caesar,  the  master  should  read  with  the  bogs  some  such 
book  as  Eutropius  or  Cornelius  Nepos — translating  a  sentence, 
calling  on  some  one  to  do  it  after  him,  and  then  hurrying  on  to 
the  next  sentence.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  Eutropius  and 
the  Latin  lives  in  Cornelius  Nepos  might  be  read  during  the 
year  in  which  the  boys  are  doing  Ciesar  and  Ovid.  In  the 
following  year,  when  the  boys  are  engaged  on  Sallust  and  Virgil, 
or  some  of  the  simpler  orations  of  Cicero,  all  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  the  eight  books  of  the  “  Gallic  War”  might  be  cursively 
read — the  substance  of  those  portions  omitted  being  narrated 
by  the  master.  While  Livy,  again,  is  being  studied,  Curtius’s 
“  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great”  might  be  read  in  the  same  way. 
While  Horace  is  being  critically  and  exactly  studied,  much  of 
Ovid  might  be  cursively  read.  I  would  also  encourage,  for  cursive 
and  private  reading,  editions  with  the  Latin  or  Greek  on  one  side 
and  the  English  on  the  other.  In  short,  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  boy  familiar  with  a  large  mass  of  the  language 
and  literature  which  he  is  studying. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  under  this  rule  that  when 
a  new  book,  say  the  twenty-secoud  book  of  Livy,  or  a  book 
of  Tacitus,  is  begun,  it  is  necessary  to  give  wholeness  and 
fulness  and  unity  to  a  boy’s  conceptions,  if  you  are  to  engage  his 
interests.  Therefore,  give  him  an  account  (with  the  map  before 
him)  of  the  history  of  Rome  or  Greece,  dwelling  on  the  great 
incidents  and  great  men,  up  to  the  date  at  which  they  begin 
to  read.  Let  them  know  about  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  lead 
them  to  take  a  living  interest  in  their  writings,  not  as  so  many 
word-puzzles  constructed  two  thousand  years  ago  for  schoolboys, 
with  a  view  to  determine  who  is, -or  is  not,  to  be  head  boy  of  a  class 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ample  introductions, 
more  than  once  repeated,  to  the  books  actually  read  critically, 
will  be  the  certain  means  of  interesting  boys,  if  anything  will, 
in  the  Latin  language  through  its  literature  and  history.  For 
the  teacher,  too,  it  is  valuable  :  it  connects  him  through  the 
humanities  with  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  his  pupils,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  his  moral  influence.  If  Latin  be  not  taught  in  this  large 
spirit,  even  that  admirable  tongue,  with  all  its  great  educative 
advantages,  will  not  permanently  hold  its  own  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  scientific  teaching  accompanied  by  modern  languages. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  your  boys,  if  taught  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  above  suggestions,  will  have  read,  with 
much  more  exactness  and  thoroughness,  all  the  usual  material, 
they  will  have  written  a  hundred  Latin  translations  and  Latin 
prose  exercises  for  one  now  written,  have  thoroughly  worked 
out  the  English  bearing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  have  constructed  their  own  syntactical  grammar  and 
idiom  book  ;  nay,  over  and  above,  they  will  have  read  cursively, 
or  with  the  help  of  translations,  the  whole  of  Eutropius,  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  of  Caesar’s  “  Gallic  War,”  the  passages  omitted 
being  orally  related  and  all  the  more  interestiug  legends  of  Ovid's 
“  Metamorphosis  ;”  and,  although  they  may  have  read  only  one 
book  of  the  “iEneid”  critically,  you,  the  master,  will  have  found 
time  to  read  to  them  the  whole  of  Di-yden’s  translation,  or  some 
other.  Compare  this  with  the  misei’able  scraps  and  disconnected 
fi’agments  which  at  present  constitute  the  Latin  diet  of  boys. 

You  see,  then,  that  while  I  advocate  much  more  vei’bal  thorough¬ 
ness  and  much  moi’e  Latin  composition  than  is  at  present 
pi'actised,  in  the  interests  at  once  of  discipline  and  acquisition,  I 
also  advocate  much  more  looseness  !  The  mode  of  procedure 
suggested  is  moi’e  intensive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  extensive. 
It  is  scarcely  necessai-y  to  point  out  how  the  exact  and  critical, 
as  well  as  xnoi’e  extensive,  reading  of  Latin  gives  opportunities 
for  complying  with  the  requirements  involved  in  our  third  reason 


or  studying  Latin — the  analysis  of  the  shades  of  meaning  between 
words. 

Doubtless,  those  of  you  who  have  already  taught  Latin  wrill 
say  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  system  of  constant  writing  and 
of  Latin  composition  would  be  extremely  difficult  with  a  class 
exceeding  thirty-five,  or  composed  of  boys  of  different  stages  of 
pi'ogress.  To  which  the  answer  is,  that  classes  should  not  be 
composed  of  more  than  thirty-five,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
at  different  stages  of  progress. 

If  I  hold  that  all  this  can  be  done  to  introduce  boys  into  the 
life  and  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  end 
of  their  fourth  year  in  Latin,  presuming  that  they  begin  in  their 
twelfth  year,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  should  expect  much  more 
when  the  study  of  Latin  is  prolonged  two  years  beyond  this. 

The  exercises  in  the  making  of  Latin  should  now  be  more 
varied.  Retroversion  should  still  be  practised,  but  the  boys 
should  also  be  required  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  several 
chapters  of  the  Latin  author  they  are  reading  as  an  exeixise; 
and  to  prevent  too  much  l’eliance  on  the  book  these  exei’cises 
should  be  done  as  much  as  possible  in  school. 

By  following  the  procedure  which  I  have  above  indicated, 
we  'associate  the  study  of  a  language  with  the  realities  and 
humanities,  and  bring  ourselves  into  accord  with  our  eighth  as  well 
as  our  ninth  reason  for  teaching  Latin.  In  continuing  our  course 
of  instruction  further,  we  follow  the  same  method,  and  while 
doing  so  are  led  into  a  still  higher  sphere  of  the  humanities,  and 
encounter  our  eighth  reason  for  teaching  Latin,  which  yields  us 
a  rule  of  method,  as  the  other  reasons  do. 

14.  So  instruct  in  more  advanced  Latin  as  to  cidtivate  the 
aesthetic  and  art  perceptions  of  your  pupils. 

You  read  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Livy,  we  may  assume,  and 
require  written  translations,  if  not  of  the  whole  lesson  read,  of  a 
part  of  it,  daily,  and  maintain  your  daily  exei’cises  in  Latin  compo¬ 
sition,  oral  and  written,  on  the  basis  of  the  passages  read.  You  also 
continue  your  cursive  reading,  and  encourage  the  boys  to  continue 
it  at  home  with  the  help  of  translations.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
When  you  have  read  an  eloquent  passage  in  Cicero,  or  a  fine 
passage  in  Virgil  or  Hoi’ace,  you  should  ask  your  boys  to  note  its 
eloquence  or  its  beauty.  Their  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  art  with  which  the  thought  is  expressed.  And  what  is 
literary  art  P  It  is  the  adequate  expression  of  an  idea — neither 
more  nor  less  than  adequate — in  language  worthy  of  the  idea 
and  controlled  by  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  And  the  beautiful, 
let  me  remind  you,  is  severe,  is  chaste,  is  self-controlled,  balanced 
like  a  Greek  statue ;  and  it  is  all  this  because  it  is  simplicity  and 
harmony.  State  the  idea  in  your  owix  words  or  ask  them  to  do  it 
in  theirs,  and  then  point  out  how  nobly,  and  yet  with  what  chaste 
simplicity  or  eloquent  rhythm,  the  orator  or  poet  has  given 
expression  to  what  in  their  limited  utterance  is  mean  enough. 
The  boys  should  continue,  of  course,  to  learn  the  finer  pieces 
both  of  prose  and  poetry  by  heart. 

Then,  when  you  have  read  a  piece  of  Horace  or  Virgil, 
pronounce  to  them,  with  fit  elocution,  the  best  poetical  transla¬ 
tions  in  our  own  tongue  :  Dryden,  Conington,  Martin,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  in  the  library  and  schoolroom  of  every 
classical  teacher  who  is  not  a  mere  gerund-grinder. 

In  home  exercises,  elegant  English  l’enderings  will  now  be 
encouraged,  find  much,  very  much,  educational  value  attached  to 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  do  not  forget  at  this  stage  to  deepen 
and  broaden  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  history  and  life  of 
Rome :  read  to  him  translations  of  the  best  passages  in  the 
Livian  History ;  present  to  his  eyes  maps  of  the  geography  of 
the  ancient  world ;  exhibit  photographs  of  Rome,  of  its  great 
buildings,  of  its  works  of  art.  Ihc  l’oom  should  be  adorned  with 
casts  from  the  British  Museum.  The  whole  atmosphere  should 
be  classical.  Remember,  too,  that  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Roman  literature  with  which  you  are  now  dealing,  it  was  Greece 
which  was  the  mother  of  Roman  arts.  You  are  now  on  Grecian 
soil,  and  as  boys  have  by  this  time  begun  Greek,  and  made  some 
way  in  it,  you  can  improve  on  the  Roman  lesson. 

A  boy  who,  after  six  years  in  Latin  begun  at  the  age  of  about 
twelve,' to  which  lie  has  given  an  average  of  eight  school  hours  pet- 
week,  has  not,  either  in  the  original  tongue,  critically,  cursively, 
or  by  means  of  translations,  read  the  whole  of  Cassar’s  “  Gallic 
War,”  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  seven  or  eight 
orations  of  Cicei’o.all  the  best  books  of  Livy,  a  portion  of  Tacitus, 
all  that  is  best  in  the  “  Tristia,”  “  Epistolse  ex  Ponto,”  and  “ Meta¬ 
morphoses  ” of  Ovid, and  twoortlii'ce  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  taught  in  the  best  possible  way. 
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And  need  I  add  that  the  master  who  is  incompetent  to  extract 
from  Latin  study  all  its  aesthetic  and  moral  culture,  as  well  as 
its  logical  discipline,  is  not  a  true  builder  of  the  Temple  of 
Education,  but  a  mere  hodman — a  carrier  of  bricks  and  plaster, 
out  of  which  others  are  to  rear  the  stately  and  beautiful  edifice, 
if  it  is  to  be  reared  at  all  ? 

Note. — As  to  Latin  verse- writing,  I  presume  that  as  a  univer¬ 
sally  prescribed  exercise,  and  consequent  engine  of  immorality,  it 
is  now  gone  out.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  condemn  it. 
Eor  the  higher  stages  of  progress,  if  pursued  in  moderation,  it 
does  much  to  enable  a  youth  to  realize  the  genius  of  the  ancients 
and  to  appreciate  literary  form. 

Greek  and  Modern  Tongues. 

1  might  now  go  on  to  deal  with  Greek,  but  I  should  simply 
have  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  about  Latin.  The  only  warning 
to  be  given  is,  that  the  “old ’’out  of  which  Greek  instruction 
grows  is  Latin.  To  bother  boys,  for  example,  with  Greek  syntax 
rules  which  are  the  same  as  those  in  Latin,  is  palpably  absurd. 
It  is  differences  and  contrasts  the  teacher  has  now  to  bring  out. 
I  would  also  say  that  Epic  and  Ionic  dialects  should  not  be 
touched  by  the  boy  (still  less  learned  in  the  grammar)  until  an 
Attic  foundation  has  been  securely  laid. 

So  in  modern  languages  the  rules  of  method  are  the  same  as 
in  Latin,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  same  as  in  English — always,  of 
course,  mxitatis  mutandis.  Substitute  the  word  French  for 
Latin,  and  the  rules  are  manifestly  the  same.  The  chief  point 
of  difference  in  modern  tongues  is,  that  as  we  have  to  do 
with  living  speech,  the  ear  should  be  from  the  first  culti¬ 
vated  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  and  that  what  in  Latin  is 
oral  composition  should,  in  German  and  French,  take  the  form 
of  elementary  conversation — chiefly  based  on  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  this  subject — one  of  growing 
importance — without  expressing  my  surprise  that  any  master  or 
parent  should  expect  boys  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  with  less  instruction  than  five  hours  a  week. 

Conclusion. 

My  object  in  this  brief  course  of  lectures  has  been  to  show 
how  it  is  that  Language  must  always  be  the  governing  subject 
in  all  education  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  properly  taught,  it  provides 
real  nutrition  for  the  mind,  without  which  it  cannot  grow;  it 
provides  a  vehicle,  ever  growing  with  the  growth  of  mind,  for 
the  expression  of  the  inner  life,  without  which  linguistic  expres¬ 
sion  the  deeper  emotions  and  the  spiritual  suggestions  of  our 
complex  nature,  are  like  the  clouds  on  a  windy  sky,  ever  changing 
their  undefined  forms,  and  finally  vanishing  altogether.  Only 
when  shaped  into  words  have  these  feelings  and  emotions  got 
for  themselves  a  body,  and  become  to  us  a  permanent  possession. 
They  then  react  upon  our  lives,  and  become  the  steps  to  higher 
things.  Thus  it  is  that  language,  as  a  concrete  subject,  feeds, 
and  by  feeding  makes  the  growth  of  mind  in  us  possible. 

Again,  Language  as  a  real  and  concrete  subject  not  only  feeds, 
but,  if  it  is  understood,  it  trains :  it  trains  the  processes  of  intel¬ 
ligence  without  strain  or  effort,  and  whether  a  boy  will  or  not. 

Further,  Language,  as  a  formal  or  abstract  subject  (grammar), 
disciplines  the  intelligence,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  distinction  between  training  and  discipline  with  a  view  to 
your  seeing  that,  while  without  grammar,  the  study  of  language 
as.  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling  trains,  with  grammar,  it  disci¬ 
plines,  and  thus  its  claims  as  an  educational  instrument  become 
irresistible. 

But  not  only  does  language  feed,  train,  and  discipline  :  it  also 
at  all  stages,  if  properly  taught,  cultivates  in  us  the  beautiful 
and  ideal  through  the  forms  of  literature — to  which,  indeed, 
all  other  forms  of  art,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  of  secondary 
and  ancillary  importance.  It  is  possible — as  you,  I  hope,  now 
see — to  teach  literature,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  examine 
on  it.  Outside  examination,  though  inevitable  in  these  days, 
can  never  be  allowed  to  tarnish  and  degrade  those  more  delicate 
instruments  of  education  which  have  to  do  with  the  spiritual  in 
any  form,  whether  it  be  literature  or  religion.  It  is  death  to 
them. 

In  speaking  of  the  Method  which  is  to  be  followed  in  teaching 
language  if  it  is  to  be  an  educational  instrument,  I  have  given 
you  rules,  but  I  have  not  sought,  I  hope,  to  dwell  on  these  unduly. 
Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  show  how  the  teacher  may 
apply  the  rules  for  himself.  But  he  must  first  cast  them  aside 
as  rules,  and  work  from  within.  Let  him  realize  fully,  and  by 


much  thought,  the  aim,  the  purpose,  the  idea  of  his  work.  Let 
him  understand  that  lie  is  using  language  in  its  various  aspects 
in  order  to  enrich  and  form  the  minds  committed  to  him, 
and  he  will  quickly  find  a  method  of  procedure,  which  may  or 
may  not  embrace  all  the  rides  of  method  which  another  may  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  which,  though  occasionally  erring,  will  yet  be  better 
than  any  system  imposed  on  him  from  without,  because  it  will 
be  a  living,  and  not  a  mechanical,  system.  In  a  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  men  of  evei’y  other  occupation  and  profession,  a  man’s 
originality  is  of  little  worth  until  he  has  first  learned  all  that 
can  be  taught  him;  but  when  he  has  once  learned  this,  let  him 
then  live  his  own  professional  life  freely,  for  it  is  the  letter  that 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

My  purpose  in  these  lectures,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  not  been 
to  attack  science-teaching.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  school,  in  so  far  as  it  is  nature- teaching.  But  I 
have  thought  the  time  not  unfitting  for  restating  the  case  for 
language,  and  saying  a  Word  for  Words. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  11th  of  January,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Prof.  Max  Muller  delivered  an  address  to  inaugurate 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  modern  Oriental  studies  by  the 
Imperial  Institute  in  union  with  University  College  and  King’s 
College,  London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  many  eminent  persons,  including  some 
distinguished  Orientals.  Prof.  Muller  presented  with  admirable 
force  and  clearness  the  need  for  a  great  English  school  for  Oriental 
studies,  and  had  much  to  tell  his  hearers  as  to  work  done  in  this 
direction  in  other  countries.  His  account  of  the  new  Berlin 
seminary  of  Oriental  languages  was  particularly  interesting. 
This  institution  has  the  following  staff  of  professors  and  teachers  : 
— One  professor  of  Chinese ;  two  teachers  of  Chinese,  both 
natives — one  for  teaching  North  Chinese,  the  other  South 
Chinese  ;  one  professor  of  Japanese,  assisted  by  a  native  teacher ; 
one  professor  of  Arabic,  assisted  by  two  native  teachers — one  for 
Arabic  as  spoken  in  Egypt,  the  other  for  Arabic  as  spoken  in 
Syria;  one  native  teacher  of  Hindustani  and  Persian  ;  one  native 
teacher  of  Turkish;  one  teacher  of  Sualieli,  an  important  language 
spoken  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  assisted  by  a  native.  Besides 
these  special  lectures,  those  given  by  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Chinese  in  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Oriental  seminary.  The 
number  of  students  amounts  at  present  to  115.  Of  these,  56  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  faculty  of  law,  which  must  be  taken  to  in¬ 
clude  all  who  aspire  to  any  employment  in  the  consular  and 
colonial  services.  Fifteen  belong  to  the  faculties  of  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  physical  science ;  four  to  the  faculty  of  theology, 
who  are  probably  intended  for  missionary  work.  Twenty-three 
are  mentioned  as  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  three  are 
technical  students,  five  officers  in  the  army,  and  nine  are  returned 
as  studying  modern  Greek,  Spanish,  and  languages  generally 
counted  as  Oriental,  though,  no  doubt,  of  great  usefulness  in  the 
East  and  in  America,  Prof.  Muller  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
remarkably  vivid  impression  of  the  fact,  that  England,  looking 
at  the  subject  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  own  material 
interests,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  studies  to  which  so  much 
attention  is  devoted  elsewhere.  “  England,”  he  said,  “  cannot 
live  an  isolated  life.  She  must  be  able  to  breathe,  to  grow,  to 
expand,  if  she  is  to  live  at  all.  Her  productive  power  is  far  too 
much  for  herself,  too  much  even  for  Europe.  She  must  have  a 
wider  field  for  her  unceasing  activity,  and  that  field  is  the  East, 
with  its  many  races,  its  many  markets,  its  many  languages.  To 
allow  herself  to  be  forestalled  or  to  be  ousted  by  more  eloquent 
and  persuasive  competitors  from  those  vast  fields  of  commerce 
would  be  simple  suicide.  Our  school,  in  claiming  national 
support,  appeals  first  of  all  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
It  says  to  every  manufacturing  town  in  England,  help  us,  and, 
in  cloiug  so,  help  thyself.  Whenever  the  safety  and  honour  of 
England  are  at  stake  we  know  what  enormous  sums  Parliament 
is  willing  to  vote  for  army  and  navy,  for  fortresses  and  harbours 
— sums  larger  than  any  other  Parliament  would  venture  to  name. 
We  want  very  little  for  our  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  but 
we  want  at  least  as  much  as  other  countries  devote  to  the  same 
object.  We  want  it  for  the  very  existence  of  England;  for  the 
vital  condition  of  her  existence  is  her  commerce,  and  the  best 
markets  for  that  commerce  lie  in  the  East.” 
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Lord  Norton  writes  to  the  Times  : — 

“  Mr.  Mundclla’s  statement  to  a  Luton  audience,  that  ‘  iu  Sheffield  the 
higher  grade  schools,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  rates,  actually 
contributed  to  them,  on  account  of  the  large  grants  that  were  earned  from 
the  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments,’  deserves  serious 
consideration.  It  is  the  first  authoritative  statement  that  the  higher 
education  of  the  middle  classes  is  not  only  being  paid  for  by  the  general 
taxation  of  all  classes,  down  to  the  poorest,  but  that  abonus  is  added,  besides 
the  cost,  from  general  taxation,  in  relief  of  the  rates  of  large  manufacturing 
towns.  Besides,  as  the  largest  grants  are  attached  to  the  higher  subjects, 
the  poorer  country  parishes  share  this  general  public  aid  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  fair  claim.  Mr.  Mundolla  winds  up  his  speech  with  a  hope 
that  soon  no  child  will  be  allowed  to  leave  school  until  it  has  passed  the 
sixth  standard  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  workman’s  child  shall  be  allowed 
to  begin  his  education  in  work,  and  his  training  for  contributing  to  the 
family  sustenance — no  sailor-boy  begin  his  apprenticeship  to  sea  life  nor 
plough-boy  begin  handling  a  horse — until  lie  has  ‘  read  a  passage  from 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays’  to  an  inspector’s  satisfaction.  No 
matter  its  being  then,  perhaps,  too  late  to  begin  the  most  practical  part  of 
education ;  the  sine  qua  non  is  book-learning,  and  ordinary  occnpationsmay 
comparatively  be  dispensed  with.  Civis  Anglicanus  should  be  above  them. 
This  is  the  plainest  avowal  yet  made  of  a  specially  interested  aim  at  free 
technical  instruction,  which  many  cannot  avail  themselves  of,  at  general 
public  expense ;  inevitably  suppressing  the  great  private  undertakings 
now  promising  so  much  more  for  the  purpose,  and  ignoring  all  education 
out  of  school  for  the  common  industries  of  the  majority  of  mankind.” 


We  deeply  regret  to  aunounce  that  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  C.B., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  January.  Mr.  Cumin  had 
been  seriously  unwell  for  some  time,  suffering  from  renal  and 
heart  disease,  but  he  stuck  uncomplainingly  to  his  work  and 
transacted  business  at  the  Council  Office  on  Friday.  He  was  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Cumin  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
after  being  called  to  the  Bar  did  a  great  deal  of  journalistic  work. 
From  time  to  time  he  served  as  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
various  Royal  Commissions  on  Education,  notably  the  Newcastle 
Commission  of  1859,  and  subsequently  as  Secretary  to  the 
Scottish  Education  Committee  (Duke  of  Argyle’s).  Sub¬ 
sequently,  in  1870,  he  became  an  Examiner  in  the  Education 
Department,  and  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Forster  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  great  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  Forster, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Mundella,  owed  much  to  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Cumin,  and  when  Sir  F.  Sandford  retired  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  was  Mi*.  Mundella’s  influence  that  secured  his  promotion 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship.  Mr.  Cumin  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  many  ways.  He  ruled  quietly,  but  firmly;  he  never  made  any 
display,  nor  affected  any  great  zeal ;  but  at  a  time  of  difficulty 
his  rare  sagacity  made  him  a  most  valuable  adviser.  Under  a 
quiet,  almost  cold,  exterior  there  lay  hidden  a  very  warm  heart, 
and  among  those  who  served  with  and  under  him  his  death  is 
deeply  and  sincerely  lamented. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Kekewicii,  brother  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewicb,  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department,  in  place 
of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Cumin.  Mr.  Kekewicii  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Education  Department  as  Junior 
Examiner  in  1867 ;  subsequently  he  filled  the  posts  of  Acting 
Chief  Clerk  and  Senior  Examiner.  But  there  is  a  much  more 
experienced,  and,  we  believe,  a  much  abler  man  whom  we  expected 
would  be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cumin. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  victims  of  the  influenza  has  been 
Dr.Dollinger,  the  great  “  Old  Catholic”  theologian,  who  died  at 
Munich  almost  on  the  eve  of  attaining  his  91st  year.  Born  iu 
Bavaria  in  1799,  he  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  Munich,  as  lecturer  at  the  University.  Through 
his  long  life  he  has  remained  a  citizen  of  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
ivliere  he  laboured  unweariedly  in  the  cause  of  theology,  history, 
and  science.  The  number  of  his  published  works  is  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  each  one  of  them  stamped  him  as  a  leader  of  men. 
When  the  breach  came  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  between 
those  who  upheld  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  those  who 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy,  it  was  Dr.  Dellinger  wdio  held  high  the 
banner  of  the  latter  party,  and  who  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Old  Catholics.  Dr.  Dollinger  was  one  of  those 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  that  a  prophet  is  not  honoured 
in  his  own  country,  for  both  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  have  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  titles  and 


decorations  on  the  scholar,  who  was  almost  as  great  an  historian 
and  scientist  as  he  was  a  theologian.  Nor  has  this  country  been 
at  all  behind  in  acknowledging  the  services  of  the  German 
thinker,  for  in  1871  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  a  year  later  Edinburgh  followed  with 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Most  of  Dr.  Dolliuger’s  works 
have  been  translated  into  English.  Dr.  Dollinger  was  one  of 
those  fine  heroic  figures  of  Old  Germany  of  which  the  Emperor 
William  I.  was  a  type,  and  to  which  men  like  Prince  Bismark 
and  Count  Moltke  still  belong.  His  habits  were  exceedingly 
simple,  and  thus  he  preserved  his  health  to  old  age.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  seen  taking  long  walks  every  day  among  the 
picturesque  surroundings  of  Munich,  and  the  day  before  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  his  literary  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Perry,  the  eminent  astronomer  of  Stonyhurst. 
College,  died  of  dysentery  while  engaged  on  the  expedition  off 
the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  Dec. 
22nd.  Father  Perry  was  born  in  London,  in  1833,  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1856,  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1874,  and  enriched  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  of  that  body  with  papers  containing  the  results  of  work  at 
the  Stonyhurst  Observatory,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  many 
expeditions  he  was  connected  with,  such  as  the  magnetic  survey 
of  France,  in  1868-9.  He  was  engaged  in  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882,  and  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
of  1886,  1887,  and  1889.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1888. 


By  the  death  of  Emeritus  Professor  Fischer,  of  St.  Andrews, 
mathematical  science  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  exponents. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  students  as  a  veritable  dungeon  of 
mathematical  learning;  and  judging  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  even  the  best  of  them,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of  his 
mathematical  professorship,  could  keep  sight  of  him,  he  was  a 
profound  mathematician.  What  dire  calamity  befell  several 
budding  wranglers  when  Professor  Fischer  took  the  place  of 
Professor  Couch  Adams  !  For  a  week  or  two  they  managed  to 
keep  up  a  faint  acquaintance  with  the  cabalistic  signs  that 
covered  the  blackboard ;  but  as  the  session  wroro  on,  one  after 
another  of  the  prizemen  of  previous  years  groaned  in  despair, 
and  gave  up  the  chase.  The  University  library  could  give  no 
aid.  No  mathematical  works  known  in  St.  Andrews  contained 
anything  taught  by  the  Professor.  His  mathematics  were  his 
own.  Whether  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  drawn  from  some  other  German  source,  no  one  could 
tell ;  but  the  only  hope  of  keeping  up  any  intelligent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  class  work  lay  in  taking  down  all  that  appeared 
on  the  board,  and  trying  to  decipher  its  meaning  afterwards. 
Some  who  have  since  become  wranglers,  and  even  professors, 
were  proud  when  they  got  half  value  for  their  written  examina¬ 
tions.  Some  would-be  wranglers  would  have  been  pleased  with 
the  half  of  half  value.  We  believe  Professor  Fischer,  in  later 
years,  learnt  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  mathematical 
capabilities  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  but  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  hiding  his  contempt  for  all  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  without  a  pronounced  development  of  the 
mathematical  bump.  We  never  met  a  St.  Andrews  student  who 
had  not  a  kindly  word  to  say  of  him.  It  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  him  angry — perhaps  with  good  reason  ;  but,  even  in 
his  angriest  moments,  he  seldom  gave  utterance  to  those  cutting 
comments  which  some  of  his  colleagues  could  plant  with  sting¬ 
ing  effect  and  lasting  soreness.  Few  carried  away  from  the 
University  rankling  recollections  of  Professor  Fischer. 


In  referring  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  speech  in  favour  of 
the  promotion  of  Polytechnics,  the  Times  says : — 

“  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  asks  for  £100,000,  of  which  half  is  to  go 
for  the  land,  and  half  for  the  building.  He  has  confidence  in  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  age,  and  he  gives  good  reason  for  his  trust,  by  referring  to 
what  has  been  elsewhere,  in  other  quarters  of  London  and  in  our  large 
provincial  towns.  The  truth  is  that  our  wants  grow  with  the  supply. 
Each  new  advance  suggests,  and  makes  imperative,  a  further  step  forward. 
As  far  as  the  machinery  of  education  is  concerned,  we  have  done,  for  tho 
primary  needs  of  the  country,  an  enormous  work,  which  seemed  almost 
impracticable  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  result,  so  far  from  reliev¬ 
ing  us  from  our  burden,  has  served  rather  to  add  to  its  intensity  and 
weight.  Primary  education,  essential  as  it  may  be,  is  neither  sufficient 
nor  satisfactory  by  itself.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  the  further  train¬ 
ing  which  polytechnics  ard  technical  schools  are  designed  to  give.  So 
only  can  wc  hope  that  the  work  done  in  the  public  elementary  school  will 
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be  permanent  or  of  practical  use.  This  view  has  got  possession  of  the 
public  mind — how  fully  we  can  see  by  the  very  wide  effect  which  has  been 
given  to  it,  and  by  the  almost  ubiquitous  demand  for  more  and  yet  more. 
Whether  the  primary  education  of  the  country  is  in  the  well-nigh  perfect 
state  in  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  believes  it  to  be,  we  are  not  now 
concerned  to  ask.  Good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  is  certainly  insufficient  by 
itself.  It  does  not  fit  our  people  to  hold  their  own  in  the  industrial  com¬ 
petition  of  the  day.  More  truly  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  do  something 
more  for  a  class  for  which  we  have  done  so  much,  and  which  we  have 
forced  to  become  the  recipients  of  a  prescribed  and  confessedly  inadequate 
educational  course.  To  supply  this  something  more  is  the  aim  of  the 
polytechnic,  of  the  mechanics’  institute,  of  the  technical  school.” 


On  delivering  judgment  in  the  case  Malan  v.  Young,  on  the 
21st  of  last  month,  Mr.  Justice  Denman  remarked  that— 

“He  came  to  the  conclusion  to  hear  the  case  in  private,  with  the 
approval  of  his  learned  brethren.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
however,  the  wish  was  expressed  that  his  judgment  should  be  given  in 
open  court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  case,  being  heard  in  private,  had 
led  to  rumours  that  the  parties  themselves,  or  one  of  them,  had  been 
guilty  of  immoral  practices,  lie  thought  it  right  to  state  that  from  first 
to  last  there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  which  affected  the 
conduct  of  either  party  in  the  case  in  the  sense  of  either  of  them  having- 
been  guilty  of  any  immoral  act  whatever.  The  defendant  was  the  Head¬ 
master  of  the  well-known  Grammar  School  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire  ; 
and  the  plaintiff  having  been  at  this  school  for  education,  went  to  a 
famous  school  at  Cheam,  and  afterwards  became  house  tutor  in  the  Head¬ 
master’s  house  at  Sherborne.  This  happened  in  1886,  and  everything 
went  on  well  until  1888,  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  few 
of  the  boys  in  the  school  had  been  guilty  of  immoral  acts.  It  was  decided 
to  send  one  boy  away,  but  the  plaintiff  insisted  that  he  should  be  first 
publicly  flogged  ;  but  he  was  not  flogged.  Another  boy  was  flogged, 
but  was  not  expelled.  The  plaintiff  became  very  excited  in  connexion 
with  these  matters  ;  and  the  defendant  on  two  or  three  occasions  saw 
persons  who  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  connected  with  the  school,  and 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  of  a  lunatic,  and  used 
expressions  conveying  a  similar  meaning.  As  to  these  slanders,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  complained  of  were  spoken  upon 
privileged  occasions,  and  spoken  without  malice,  and  therefore  that  the 
action,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  must  fail.  Two  of  the  libels  which 
were  contained  in  letters  were  to  the  same  effect.  He  considered  both 
letters  privileged.  In  December,  1888,  the  defendant  wrote  to  three 
governors  of  the  school,  and  said  of  the  plaintiff,  ‘  His  conduct  has  been 
covertly  disloyal  to  me.’  He  (Mr.  Justice  Denman)  could  not  hold  the 
occasion  of  this  letter  to  be  privileged,  and  he  thought  that  as  to  it  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment.  Another  letter  said  to  be  libellous 
was  written  to  a  brother  of  a  schoolboy,  and  said  of  the  plaintiff,  *  I 
cannot  doubt  he  is  subject  to  a  form  of  mania,  and  he  has  been  behaving 
to  me  with  treachery  almost  inconceivable.’  He  thought  that  this  letter 
also  was  libellous,  that  there  was  no  privilege,  and  that,  the  plaintiff'  must 
have  judgment  upon  it.  Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  however,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  the  plaintiff'  more 
than  Is.  damages  in  respect  of  each  of  these  two  libels.  He  thought  that 
the  action  had  been  brought  more  to  punish  the  defendant  than  to  recover 
damages  for  anything  that  the  plaintiff  had  suffered.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  two  of  the  libels, 
with  Is.  damages  upon  each  ;  and  he  made  no  order  as  to  costs,  so  that 
each  party  would  pay  his  own.” 

Mrs.  Salis- Schwabe,  whose  name  we  have  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  connexion  with  a  promised  donation  to  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College,  after  a  long  visit  to  England,  has  returned  to 
Naples  for  the  winter.  The  Italian  Government  have  made  the 
“  Froebel  ”  method,  which  she  advocates,  a  part  of  their  scheme 
of  education.  Mrs.  Schwabe  proposes  to  endow  a  college  and 
school  in  this  country,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  working  of  the  system  in  Germany,  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  Italy.  For  these  purposes  £25,000  would  be 
required,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  has  promised  his  support  as  soon 
as  £10,000  has  been  subscribed,  but  of  this  at  present  little  more 
than  £4000  has  been  promised.  Mrs.  Schwabe’s  supporters 
include  the  Empress  Frederick,  Princess  Christian,  Lady 
(Louisa)  Goldsmid,  Miss  Davenport -Hill,  Sir  Douglas  Gallon, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Rogers ;  and  among  the  subscribers  are 
Lord  Rothschild,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  Mr.  Mocatta,  Mr.  Montefiore, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 


There  is  a  general  complaint  among  the  young  teachers  in 
Germany,  or  at  least  in  Prussia,  about  the  contemptuous  treatment 
they  experience,  during  their  military  exercises,  at  the  hands  of 
their  drill-masters.  It  is  said  that  to  this  humiliating  treatment 
they  are  subjected  even  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  officers, 
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who  look  on  complacently,  and  in  that  of  their  own  pupils,  who 
delight  in  the  spectacle  with  what  the  Germans  called  Schadenfreude 
Can  it  be  that  this  unpardonable  and  rough  treatment  is  caused 
by  professional  jealousy,  because  the  saying  is  current  “that  it 
was  the  schoolmaster  who  secured  victory  in  Germany’s  last 
war  r 


The  Sixteenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching  was  held  at  University 
College,  on  Friday,  January  17th.  At  the  morning  sitting,  the 
Report  of  the  Council  wras  adopted ;  eleven  new  members  were 
elected  ;  and  the  Council  and  Officers  re-elected.  At  the  after¬ 
noon  sitting,  papers  were  read  by  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  on  “  A 
New  Treatment  of  the  Hyperbola  ”  ;  by  Mr.  G.  Heppel,  M.A.,  on 
“  The  Teaching  of  Trigonometry  ”  ;  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A., 
on  “  Some  Geometrical  Theorems  ”  ;  and  by  the  President  (Prof. 
Mincliin),  on  “  Statics  and  Geometry,”  and  by  Mr.  R.  Tucker, 
M.  A.,  on  “  Isoscelian  Hexagrams.”  These  will  be  published,  with 
some  additions,  in  the  Sixteenth  General  Report,  which  is  now 
in  tliejpress.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Council : — 

“  The  Council  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  embodied  in  the  printed  regulations  for  various 
examinations  in  Elementary  Geometry  the  regulations  sanctioned  by  the 
Boards  in  agreement  with  the  petitions  of  the  Association,  but  regret  to 
notice  that  the  ‘Euclid’  papers  set  for  Responsions  at  Oxford  still  consist 
exclusively  of  ‘book-work.’  The  entire  absence  of  ‘riders,’  or  other 
questions  designed  to  test  the  real  knowledge  of  the  student,  seems  calcu¬ 
lated  to  foster  ‘  cram.’  A  fresh  application  has  been  made  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which,  owing  apparently  to  some  miscarriage  of 
the  petition  forwarded  to  the  Senate,  returned  no  answer  to  the  first. 
The  question  came  before  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on 
November  30th  ;  the  only  result  at  present  being  that  ‘  they  are  not 
prepared  to  decide  on  such  an  important  question  without  much  considera¬ 
tion.’  The  Council,  however,  is  assured  by  the  Registrar  that  the 
subject  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Examiners  in  the  University  of  Dublin  do  not  really  require  such  a  rigid 
adherence  to  Euclid’s  text  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  regulations.” 

“  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  an  interesting  historical  collection  of 
text-books,  especially  of  such  as  treat  of  Geometry,  might,  with  advantage, 
be  gradually  formed.  Of  such  a  collection,  the  books  lent  by  Mr.  F. 
Hockliffe,  of  Bedford,  form  at  present  a  suitable  nucleus.  The  Council 
takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  kind  loan  ;  and  also 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberality  with  which  several  important  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  have  responded  to  their  appeal  for  presentation  copies. 

“  As  the  Syllabus  of  Plane  Geometry  was  out  of  print,  the  Council 
requested  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Milne  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  the  Text- 
Book,  and  see  it  through  the  press.  This  has  been  done,  and  a  copy  of 
the  revised  edition  has  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association.” 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Froebel  Society  was  held  on 
January  16tli,  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  that  College.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  the  formal  business  of  the  year  was 
transacted.  A.  Bourne,  Estp,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
and  E.  B.  Sargant,  Esq.  (of  Toynbee  Hall),  was  elected  Hon. 
Auditor  for  the  year.  Amongst  the  new  names  added  to  the  list 
of  the  Council  were  those  of  W.  G.  McNaught,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Curwen.  At  eight  o’clock  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  took  the 
Chair.  The  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  were  presented,  and 
special  notice  was  drawn  to  the  passages  dealing  with  the 
necessity  of  training — “  In  the  training  of  each  individual 
kindergarten  teacher  lies  the  germ  of  future  success  or  failure 
in  your  work.  If  Frocbel's  scientific  methods  of  the  education 
of  mankind  are  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  training  of  young 
children,  the  teachers  must  themselves  have  received  a  similar 
moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  training ;  and  it  is  for  this  pur- 
pose  that  all  -who  intend  to  become  kindergarten  teachers  should 
attend  a  propierly  constituted  training  college.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  W.  Bousfleld, 
Esq.,  and  seconded  by  G.  Ricks,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author  of 
“  Hand  and  Eye  Training.”  Mr.  Bousfleld  spoke  of  the  ultimate 
adoption  by  the  Government  of  the  principles  of  Froebel’s  teach¬ 
ing,  and  pointed  out  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  Society  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  hastening  the  day 
when  the  methods  of  the  great  Educator  must  receive  official 
recognition  and  adoption  in  this  country.  Mr.  Ricks  made  an 
able  speech,  and  gave  many  valuable  and  practical  suggestions 
on  the  lines  that  Froebel’s  teaching  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
upper  standards.  The  second  resolution— “  That  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  Froebel’s  principles  is  a  primary 
essential  for  all  educators” — was  moved  by  Mr.  Bowen,  and 
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seconded  by  Miss  Steele,  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Training 
College,  Saffron  Walden.  The  Chairman  gave  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  Society’s  work,  and  closed  with  an 
appeal  for  financial  help.  The  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.L.S.B., 
spoke,  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair,  which  was  seconded 
by  Miss  Shirreff,  President  of  the  Society.  Miss  Davenport- 
Hill,  M.L.S.B.,  was  also  present. 


The  new  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School,  in  replying 
to  the  toast  of  the  School  at  the  dinner  of  the  John  Carpenter 
Club,  on  the  28th  ult.,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
recent  changes  He  said — 

“He  was  entering  on  his  duties  as  a  stranger  to  the  school  and  its 
traditions,  and  as  successor  to  one  of  the  foremost  schoolmasters  of  the 
day;  but  from  his  reception  he  augured  that  he  would  have  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  the  best  wishes  and  the  loyal  support  of  the 
old  boys.  Headmasters,  when  new-comers,  were  often  accused  of  a  desire 
for  changes,  and  he  wished  at  once  to  disclaim  any  desire  of  that  kind. 
He  should  never  consider  that  changes  would  be  beneficial,  or  even 
necessary,  unless  their  primary  and  only  object  was  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  education  given.  The  Court  of  Common  Council  had 
declared  its  wish  that,  while  the  older  lines  were  still  to  he  maintained,  a 
commercial  and  more  modern  education  should  he  given  to  those  for  whom 
such  a  course  was  thought  to  he  desii’able.  Nothing  seemed  to  him  to  he 
more  natural  than  such  a  desire,  and  nothing  easier  than  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  There  was  no  reason  why  classical  education  should  not  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  more  modern  course  of  study  desired  by  one  section 
of  the  school.  There  was,  however,  some  ambiguity  as  to  what  a 
commercial  education  meant,  and  it  was  feared  on  some  hands  that  the 
mental  training  of  hoys  educated  on  a  modern  system  would  he 
deficient,  as  compared  with  that  of  those  who  still  continued  their 
classical  studies.  To  meet  this,  he  could  not  do  better  than  quote  the 
scheme  drawn  up  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  scheme 
laid  a  foundation  of  arithmetic,  writing,  history,  geography,  and  English 
literature  ;  on  this  a  superstructure  of  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
and  science  was  to  he  raised,  with  facilities  to  he  given  for  drawing, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  the  study  of  commerce,  commercial  law,  and 
those  elements  of  political  economy  which  bore  directly  upon  business 
transactions.  This,  he  contended,  would  be  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  practical 
education.  He  did  not  wish  to  force  any  particular  plan  forward,  hut  to 
study  the  wishes  of  the  governors  and  of  the  parents  and  boys,  and  to 
work  on  such  a  scheme  as  should  give  expression  to  those  wishes.  His 
intention  was  that  whatever  was  done  in  the  school  should  be  done  well : 
that  the  hoys  under  his  care  should  receive  a  thorough  education,  and 
not  a  merely  shallow  training.  After  speaking  of  the  immense  amount 
of  assistance  rendered  to  himself  by  the  late  headmaster,  Mr.  Pollard 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  when  his  time  came  to  leave  the 
school  his  name  might  be  remembered  and  spoken  of  with  such  honour 
and  good  feeling  as  had  been  shown  in  the  references  to  his  predecessor.” 


Whiting  in  the  New  York  School  Journal  on  the  subject  of 
providing  the  average  child  with  a  better  education,  Professor 
Noetling  says  : — 

‘  ‘  Education  is  a  development  and  training  of  all  the  powers  of  man  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  make  them  of  the  best  service  to  him  in  all  the 
work  of  life.  Powers  are  developed  by  exercise.  Self-exercise  alone 
educates.  Exercise  means  work,  work  performed  by  the  pupil  himself, 
freely  and  willingly.  Only  that  in  which  the  learner  takes  an  interest 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  and  therefore  to  the  fullest  extent 
develops  his  powers.  The  powers  to  be  trained  are  the  physical  and  the 
mental.  Not  only  must  the  pupil’s  health  be  preserved,  but  he  must  be 
taught  how  to  take  care  of  it  himself ;  his  voice  and  hands  also  need 
training.  Of  the  mental  powers,  those  of  the  intellect,  of  the  feelings, 
and  of  the  will,  must  he  developed  and  trained.  But  developing  a  power 
means  not  only  understanding  its  nature,  the  material  of  instruction  to 
he  used,  the  relation  of  the  material  to  the  ends  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  adapting  the  means  to  the  proper  ends. 
Joseph  Payne  says  :  ‘  The  essential  function  of  the  teacher  consists  in 
helping  the  child  to  educate  itself.’  Helping  the  child  to  educate  itself, 
or,  in  other  words,  superintending  its  education,  demands  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  implied  in  education,  and  this  comparatively  few  of  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  possess, — none  of  those  in  the  ‘average 
schools.’  The  low  condition  of  the  average  rural  school  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  the  low  pedagogic  attainments  of  the  average  rural  teacher. 
Better  teaching  would  give  the  average  child  a  better  education,  no 
matter  how  few  its  school  years  might  be.  No  one  who  has  not  had 
special  training  for  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  licensed  to 
teach.  More  and  better  opportunities  should  be  afforded  those  who 
desire  to  teach  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties.  Normal  schools 
should  he  more  professional  than  scholastic,  and  no  one  who  is  not 
thoroughly  competent  to  train  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  undertake 
it.  County  institutes,  instead  of  being  entertainments  for  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  held,  should  be  schools 
of  pedagogic  instruction  for  the  teachers.  Until  we  have  •well-qualified 


teachers,  and  the  people  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  good 
teaching,  it  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools,  either  for  the  average  or  any 
other  child.  The  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  teachers.” 
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The  Treasury  of  Sacrecl  Song  .-  selected  from  the  English  Lyrical 

Poetry  of  Four  Centuries,  with  Notes  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave. 

( Clarendon  Press.) 

The  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  has  done  a  piece  of  good 
work  in  collecting  and  editing  these  sacred  songs.  He  tells  us 
that  “  to  offer  poetry  for  poetry’s  sake  has  been  his  first  aim  and 
leading  principle  in  fulfilling  the  task  with  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  honoured  him.”  Generally,  col¬ 
lections  of  this  kind  are  made  from  another  and  equally  excellent 
standpoint — namely,  for  direct  usefulness  in  religious  life ;  for 
“  spiritual  aid  ”  and  comfort.  This  collection  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  more  effective  for  being  made  and  arranged  by  a  Professor  of 
Poetry.  Permanent  pleasure,  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the 
soul,  is  secured  most  effectually  and  most  enduringly  through  the 
aid  of  melody  in  words  and  beauty  in  form. 

Professor  Palgrave  has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  these 
efforts  of  Poetic  Art  have  no  more  fitting  place,  or  loftier  function, 
than  when  the  inspiring  muses  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love;  and  con¬ 
versely,  even  though  the  subjects  are  those  so  directly  practical 
as  may  be  summed  up  as  “right  conduct  here  and  its  reward 
hereafter,”  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  useful¬ 
ness,  beauty  to  edification.  Consequently  he  has  rigidly  applied 
the  canons  of  true  art  in  deciding  what  he  should  admit  into  his 
collection,  and  what  he  should  reject.  He  has,  however,  taken 
note  of  an  opposite  view. 

“  The  argument  has  to  be  met,  that  by  its  very  nature,  through  its 
general  aim  and  its  often  imperfect  quality  as  art,  sacred  poetry  rarely 
deserves  the  honour  of  that  great  name.  And  there  is  a  large  element  of 
truth  in  this  objection.  The  aim  at  direct  usefulness  to  the  individual  or 
to  the  Church  has  unquestionably  led  to  the  neglect  of  poetry  in  religious 
verse ;  and  Art,  we  may  truly  say,  has  here  revenged  herself  upon 
Religion.  The  most  weighty  of  these  adverse  criticisms  is  the  often- 
quoted  verdict  of  Dr.  Johnson.  ‘  Poetry,’  he  says,  ‘  loses  its  lustre  and 
its  power,  because  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something  more 
excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse  can  do  is  to  help  the  memory 
and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  useful ;  but 
it  supplies  nothing  for  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too 
simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  orna¬ 
ment.’  Johnson  is  a  judge  whose  native  good  sense,  sincerity,  and 
alertness  of  mind  render  disregard  of  his  decisions  impossible  without 
folly.  Yet  we  cannot  concede  to  him,  in  this  matter,  the  infallibility 
which  (when  that  great  debater  had  tossed  and  gored  his  antagonists)  he 
would  laughingly  disclaim  for  himself.  His  argument  seems  arbitrarily 
to  confine  the  range  and  the  capability  of  religious  verse,  as  it  will  be 
found  represented  in  this  selection  ;  and  it  is  also  a  view  coloured  by  the 
unalloyed  seriousness — the  gloom — of  the  great  writer's  own  deeply  felt 
religious  faith  :  possibly,  also,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  at  a  period 
when  our  sacred  song  was  well-nigh  confined  to  hymns.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  like  many  men  of  great  genius  in  a  particular 
direction,  was  abnormally  defective  in  some  other  directions.  He 
had  no  taste  for  music,  for  instance,  and  never  felt  its  power 
until  he  found  himself  with  his  ear  within  a  yard  of  the  great 
drone  of  the  Scotch  bagpipes,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  a 
constitutional  defect  which  prevented  him  from  appreiating  fully 
the  application  of  poetic  melody  to  the  subjects  of  religious  faith. 
Yet,  as  Professor  Palgrave  says,  there  is  some  truth  in  liis^ 
criticism.  Secular  verse  covers  many  provinces ;  sacred  verse  hasr 
but  one  ;  and  consequently  masterpieces  must  necessarily  be  more 
numerous  in  the  secular  lyric  than  in  the  sacred.  Further,  the 
collectors  of  hymns  have  thought  much  more  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with  than  of  the  poetic  excellence  of  the  form  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Every  collection  of  hymns  for  public  worship  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  admits  a  large  proportion  of  verse  which  is 
very  inferior  as  regards  art.  Professor  Palgrave  has,  however, 
here  shown  that  English  lyrical  religious  poetry  fairly  holds  its 
own,  and  that  “  Urania  has  her  legitimate  throne  beside  her 
sister  Muses  of  song.” 

As  regards  the  arrangement,  a  chronological  order  has  been 
generally  followed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  poems  of  cognate 
character  in  style  or  in  thought  within  the  same  period  have  been 
grouped  together.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  books.  In 
the  first  we  have  poems  by  Thomas  Lord  Yaux,  Spenser,  Bolton, 
Champion,  George  Herbert,  Habington,  Pestel,  Henry  Vaughan, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Crossman,  Shepherd,  and  others  of  the 
same  period ;  in  the  second  book  are  poems  by  Addison,  Ken, 
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Byron,  Oliver,  Wesley,  Skelton,  Newton,  and  others;  the  third 
book  has  poems  by  Heber,  Milmann,  Wordsworth,  Keble,  Trench, 
Lyte,  Barnes,  Shairp,  Newman,  Stanley,  Tennyson,  Faber,  and 
others,  known  or  anonymous.  The  notes,  explanatory  and 
biographical,  are  real  aids  to  the  comprehension  of  the  poems,  and 
to  the  making  of  acquaintance  with  the  personality  of  the  authors. 
As  an  example  of  the  method,  we  will  select  the  case  of  William 
Barnes.  Four  of  his  poems  are  given,  the  following  being  one  : — 

11EADEN  OV  A  HEAD-STAVONE. 

As  I  wer  readen  of  a  stwone 
In  G-renley  church-yard  all  alwonc, 

A  little  maid  ran  up  wi’  pride 
To  zee  me  there,  an’  push’d  a-zide 
A  hunch  o’  hennets*  that  did  hide 
A  verse  her  father,  as  she  zaid, 

Put  up  above  her  mother’s  head, 

To  tell  how  much  he  loved  her. 

The  verse  wer  short,  hut  very  good, 

I  stood  an’  larn’d  en  where  I  stood : — 

“  Midf  God,  dear  Meary,  gi’e  me  greace 
To  vind,  lik’  thee,  a  better  pleace, 

Where  I  woonce  mwore  mid  zee  thy  feace  ; 

An’  bring  thy  children  up  to  know 
His  word,  that  they  mid  come  an’  show 
Thy  soul  how  much  I  loved  thee.” 

“  Where’s  father,  then,”  I  said,  “my  chile  ?” 

“  Head  too,”  she  answer’d  wi’  a  smile  ; 

“  An’  I  an’  brother  Jim  do  hide 
At  Betty  White’s,  o’  tother  zide 
O’  road.”  “  Mid  He,  my  chile,”  I  cried, 

“  That’s  father  to  the  fatherless, 

Become  thy  father  now,  an’  bless, 

An  keep,  an  lead,  an’  love  thee.” 

Though  she’ve  a -lost,  I  thought,  so  much, 

Still  He  don’t  let  the  thoughts  o’t  touch 
Here  lissome  heart  by  day  or  night ; 

An’  zoo,J  if  we  could  teake  it  right, 

Do  show  He’ll  meake  His  burdens  light 
To  weaker  souls,  an’  that  His  smile 
Is  sweet  upon  a  harmless  chile, 

When  they  he  dead  that  loved  it. 

The  biography  of  Blake  is  as  follows  : — 

“  William  Blake. — Mr.  A.  Gilchrist  has  well  recounted  the  story  of  this 
singularly  attractive  poet  and  painter.  A  long  life  could  hardly  have 
fewer  events ;  only  a  sixty  years’  cheerful  and  happy  struggle  against 
starvation,  hut  the  beautiful  soul  of  the  man,  devoted  to  his  art  and  his 
loving  wife  and  his  God,  gives  it  an  unique  interest — a  fascination,  rarely 
raised  by  any  biography.  And  in  Blake,  more  than  most,  the  man  is 
identified  with  the  artist ;  the  spell  which  the  life  holds  over  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  reader  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  poet-painter’s  designs 
and  verses.  The  drawing  may  be  often  faulty,  the  syntax  imperfect,  yet 
there  is  a  subtle  simplicity,  a  tenderness  springing  equally  from  the 
heart  and  the  imagination — sometimes  a  sublimity  of  idea — which  give 
the  best  work  of  Blake’s  youth  a  peculiar  place  of  its  own  high  up 
amongst  our  ‘  treasures  for  ever.’ 

“  The  soul  of  that  child-like  and  celestial  painter,  Fra  Angelico,  might 
have  entered  into  Blake  (who,  in  1789,  can  have  known  nothing  of  the 
monastic  Italian  artist)  when  writing  this  and  the  two  following  pieces 
for  his  ‘  Songs  of  Innocence.’ 

“  The  work  of  each  was,  in  truth,  irradiated  by  mystic  inward  enthu¬ 
siasm,  by  constant  presence  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  intensity  of  vision. 
To  men  of  this  class  the  Invisible  world  is  the  Visible — the  Supernatural 
was  the  Beal.” 

A  large  paper  edition  of  the  Treasury  of  Sacrecl  Sony  was 
published  a  month  ago,  consisting  of  copies  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  author,  and  we  hear  that  the  whole  of  this  edition  was 
sold  within  three  days  of  publication,  and  that  the  book  is  now 
quite  unprocurable. 

A  Neiv  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  Part  I.  By 
J.  M.  I).  Meihlejohn,  M.A.  ( Simphin ,  Marshall,  fy  Co.) — This 
“  New  History”  will,  we  think,  be  found  a  very  useful  book  in 
middle  schools,  and  in  the  middle  classes  of  public  schools — 
especially  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  is  an  examination 
in  prospect.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Meiklejohn’s 
“  History  of  the  British  Empire,”  with  considerable  changes  and 
additions.  It  consists  (to  quote  the  Preface)  of  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  chief  events  of  each  reign  in  the  history  of 
England  and  Great  Britain,  along  Avith  a  number  of  notes  and 
illustrative  remarks  which  throw  side-lights  on  the  most  im¬ 
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portant  events  and  characters  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
narrative  moves  pleasantly,  and  the  events  are  well  chosen,  and 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Tables  and  lists  of  various 
kinds  abound,  stowed  away  in  the  right  places,  so  as  not  to 
interefere  too  much  with  the  text  ;  and  in  the  notes  and  small- 
type  paragraphs  a  very  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion  is  given,  for  the  most  part  decidedly  interesting,  especially 
(as  the  author  hints)  to  those  preparing  for  examinations.  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  that  there  are  some¬ 
what  too  many  of  those  arrangements  which  “  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  student  to  get  up  and  to  remember  the  details  of 
History”;  the  consequence  being  that  the  pages  are  rather  dis¬ 
tressful  to  the  eye  (though  well  printed  enough),  with  their 
varieties  of  type  and  numbered  paragraphs;  while  the  idea  of 
“  getting  up  ”  history  does  not  fill  one  Avith  enthusiasm  as  the 
object  of  a  book  written  by  a  Professor  of  Education.  Still,  the 
demand  for  such  a  book  is  a  real  one,  and  Ave  do  not  know  a 
better  of  its  kind.  We  may  add  that  Part  I.  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  things  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  costs 
half-a-crown,  and  contains  311  pages.  A  few  small  maps  are 
also  giveu. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Boohs  I.  and  II.  By  H.  M. 
Taylor,  M.A.  ( Cambridge  Press.) — We  do  not  think  Mr.  Taylor 
need  be  afraid  that  teachers  of  Euclid  will  turn  and  rend  him  for 
tampering  with  the  sacred  text.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  distinctly  deserved  their  gratitude  by  removing  all 
such  obstructions  and  clumsinesses  Avhich  it  is  possible  to  remove 
without  departing  altogether  from  Euclid’s  order  and  method. 
Some  of  us — to  our  sorrow — have  still,  whether  we  like  it  not,  to 
retain  Euclid’s  elements  as  our  text-book ;  and  to  such  Mr. 
Taylor’s  edition  (issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press)  will  be  a  decided  mitigation,  if  not  a  lasting 
comfort.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  attempted  an  exact  translation  of 
the  original,  but  has  retained  the  substance  of  the  elements  and 
the  order  of  the  propositions.  Definitions  Avhich  were  faulty 
have  been  amended  and  explained,  useless  ones  omitted,  and  a 
few  omissions  made  good.  Postulates  (or  simple  geometrical 
propositions  whose  truth  we  assume)  are  extremely  well  treated, 
and  are  not  introduced  till  each  is  wanted.  In  Book  I.  the 
method  of  superposition  is  introduced  in  the  cases  of  many  pro¬ 
positions  dependent  on  Proposition  4  ;  and  in  Book  II.  the  truth 
of  the  first  Proposition  is  frequently  applied  to  the  pi’oof  of 
those  which  follow — to  their  great  simplification.  The  missing 
case  of  the  equality  of  two  triangles  is  introduced  into  the  text 
as  “  Proposition  26  A”  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  additions 
— especially  in  the  Notes — and  a  few  alternative  proofs.  The 
Notes  folloAv  immediately  upon  a  proposition  whenever  they 
appear  to  be  needed  ;  and  after  every  proposition  there  is  a  short 
exercise  on  it,  and  on  what  has  preceded  it.  At  the  end  of  each 
book  there  are  miscellaneous  exercises.  Our  readers  will  iioav 
understand  the  general  character  of  the  book  (it  costs  eighteen- 
pence),  and  must  decide  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  for 
themselves.  It  has  been  discussed  too  often  for  us  to  introduce 
it  again  here.  But,  Avhatever  may  be  their  opinion,  they  should 
by  no  means  miss  reading  the  Notes,  which  are  full  of  useful 
suggestions  to  teachers,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  clearness  of 
the  young  learner’s  ideas. 

From  Poverty  to  Plenty  ;  or,  The  Labour  Question  Solved.  By 
W.  L.  Bees.  ( Wyman  fy  Sons.) — Headers  may  perhaps  question 
the  apiJropriateness  of  Mr.  Bees’  title,  but  no  one  who  peruses 
this  book  can  fail  to  note  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  our  commercial  and  social  relations.  The  author 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Australian,  and  informs  us 
that  he  Avas  first  led  to  study  social  problems  by  a  consideration 
of  the  native  land  laws  of  New  Zealand,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
“were  and  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  community.”  Mr. 
Rees  gradually  leads  his  readers  up  to  an  exposition  of  his 
panacea  for  the  labouring  classes  and  the  whole  community, 
which  is  practically  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  Co-operative 
Colonization.  He  draws  up  a  prospectus  to  serve  as  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  association  for  any  such  enterprise  (p.  424),  and  he 
shows  hoAV  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  would  make  land 
and  wealth  common  property,  because  “  all  would  be  owners  in 
the  accumulated  wealth  in  distinct  shares,  while  the  corporate 
body  would  hold  it  in  trust  for  all.”  The  plan  ad\rocated  re¬ 
sembles  very  largely  the  colonization  projected  and  carried 
through  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  is,  at  all  events,  along  such  lines  that  the  most  permanent 
solution  of  our  economic  difficulties  will  be  found.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  corporate  colonization  over  individual  and  unorganized 
emigration  are  obvious  and  great;  and  when  a  community  can  be 
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formed  on  a  co-operative  basis,  the  best  guarantee  possible  is 
secured  for  industry  and  stability.  Mr.  Rees  has  no  doubt  as 
to  the  scope  yet  remaining  for  such  operations  on  the  Australian 
continent:  he  states  (p.  5)  that  “in  Australia  I  have  travelled 
for  months  to  and  fro,  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  level 
fertile  land,  unbroken  by  the  spade  or  plough,  rich  with  flowers 
and  herbage,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Spain  or  Italy,  where  the 
air  was  redolent  with  the  odours  of  the  flowering  gum  and 
wattle,  seeing  but  seldom  the  glance  of  a  human  eye,  or  the 
imprint  of  a  human  foot.  I  have  journeyed  over  hills  and  valleys 
in  New  Zealand,  .  .  .  over  territories  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  with 
soil  and  climate  unrivalled  in  the  British  Isles,  where  fruits 
ripen  in  the  open  air;  where  all  the  productions  of  a  temperate 
climate  grow  in  almost  unexampled  profusion;  which,  untilled 
and  untouched,  lie  desolate  and  waste.  In  those  colonies  alone, 
the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ten  times 
told  could  find  homes  and  subsistence  upon  lands  now  lonely 
and  unoccupied.  .  .  .  The  colonies  languish  for  men  and  money; 
England  groans  beneath  the  burdens  of  a  pauperised  multitude 
and  impossibility  of  good  investments.”  With  such  exceptional 
opportunities  for  judging,  Mr.  Rees  may  well  aim  at  being  the 
MoseS  of  a  new  Exodus  to  the  sunny  South.  Many  chapters  in 
the  book  are  interesting  reading,  and  the  historical  reviews  of 
the  attempts  of  the  past  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Rees  runs  full  tilt  against  the  so-called  “  orthodox  ”  economists,  he 
cannot  agree  with  modern  Socialism,  and  criticises  adversely 
some,  though  not  all,  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 
But,  in  every  case,  he  gives  good  reasons  for  his  opinions. 

The  Kindergarten  at  Home  :  a  Practical  Handbook  for  Mothers. 
By  Emily  A.  E.  Shirreff.  ( Joseph  Hughes.) — Now  that  kinder¬ 
garten  ideas  are  making  themselves  known  in  England  and 
America,  and  kindergartens  are  slowly  but  surely  multiplying, 
we  are  often  asked — especially  by  young  mothers  keenly  anxious 
about  the  rearing  of  their  little  ones — to  name  some  book  which, 
without  entering  too  deeply  into  psychological  matters,  gives  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  main  principles  of  Frobellian  education, 
and  of  how  these  may  be  put  into  practice.  In  her  “  Kinder¬ 
garten  at  Home,”  Miss  Shirreff,  the  President  of  the  Froebel 
Society,  supplies  exactly  what  is  wanted.  She  does  not  pretend 
to  give  a  complete  outfit  for  kindergarten  work,  knowing 
that  much  else  besides  the  reading  of  a  manual  is  required  for 
this ;  but  she  makes  tjie  point  of  view  quite  clear,  and  indicates 
the  nature  and  direction  of  the  effort  to  be  made,  illustrating  her 
remarks  by  more  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  “gifts.”  The 
feeling  for  little  children,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  them, 
are  both  admirable — the  tenderness  never  becoming  unintelli¬ 
gent,  as  is  only  too  often  the  case — and  the  appeal  to  mothers  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  right  performance  of  their  most  sacred 
duty  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and  clear-sighted.  But  Miss  Shirreff 
does  not  restrict  herself  to  speaking  of  very  young  children  only; 
she  justly  urges  that  the  same  principles  should  underlie  all 
education,  and  are  more  and  more  productive  of  valuable  results 
as  mind  and  body  grow  and  develop.  To  begin  well  is  some¬ 
thing;  but  to  continue  well  is  even  more  important.  The  two 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  work  of  “  transition  classes  ”  are 
full  of  sound  advice  and  suggestion,  and  lead  up  to  a  concluding 
chapter  whtch  alone  would  afford  sufficient  proof  to  any  one  of 
how  excellently  qualified  Miss  Shirreff  is  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  education,  and  would  explain  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the  reason 
how  it  is  that  all  teachers  have  come  to  regard  her  with  both 
reverence  and  gratitude.  The  edition  before  us  is  the  second — 
revised  and  illustrated.  It  contains  200  octavo  pages,  and  the 
published  price  is  six  shillings.  Every  mother  anxious  to  rear 
her  children  wisely  should  possess  the  book. 

Education  in  the  United  States  :  Its  History  from  the  Earliest 
Settlements.  By  Bichard  G.  Boone,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  Indiana  University.  ( Allen  Sf  Go.) — This  book  belongs  to  the 
very  important  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
"William  T.  Harris,  and  published  by  Appletons  at  New  York. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
schools  in  the  States,  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  resume  of  the  present  state  of  educational  agencies  of  all 
kinds  in  New  England.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  The 
historical  facts  are  given  in  detail,  but  these  facts  are  so  organised 
that  the  leading  tendencies  as  shown  in  educational  history  of 
America  are  carefully  unfolded,  and,  as  Dr.  Harris  points  out,  the 
following  broad  results  are  disclosed : — 

1.  Everywhere  there  appears  a  movement  from  private,  endowed, 
and  parochial  schools  toward  the  assumption  of  education  hy  the  State. 

2.  There  is  a  “  trend  away  ”  from  isolated  efforts  and  toward  system 
and  supervision. 


3.  The  development  in  methods  has  been  towards  the  adaptation  of 
the  matter  of  instruction  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  “  so  that  he  assimilates 
relatively  more,  and  memorises  or  stores  up  in  an  undigested  form  rela¬ 
tively  less.  ” 

In  other  words,  the  history  of  education  in  America  can  “  report 
progress  ”  of  a  startling  nature.  In  England  we  have  been 
fettered  by  past  traditions,  both  in  subjects  and  in  methods, 
whereas  the  States  have  been  able  to  work  out  new  ideas,  new 
suggestions,  and  to  gain  experience  from  experiments,  both  of 
their  own  and  any  taken  from  history  or  from  Europe.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States 
constitutes  a  line  of  triumphant  success.  Education  there  shows 
itself  strong  in  its  universality,  and  in  the  width  of  view  which 
is  kept  before  the  educators.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
matters  in  the  book  to  the  reader  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  the  Education  of  Unfortunates  and 
Criminal  Classes,  and  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  On  all 
these  points  we  have  much  to  learn  from  America.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the  account  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  We  quote  Mr.  Boone’s  statement  of  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau.  They  are  : — 

“  (1)  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  territories ;  and  (2)  To 
diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country.” 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  this  book  to 
every  English  reader  anxious  to  know  the  history  of  educational 
efforts  in  New  England. 

(1)  Aiis  der  Werhstatt  eines  Worterbuchschreibers  Plaudereien. 
Von  Daniel  Sanders.  ( Berlin :  Liistenroder.)  (2)  Bausteine  zu 
einem  Worterbuch  der  sinnvertvandten  Ausdrucke  im  Deutsclien. 
Same  author.  ( Same  publisher.) — The  laudable  fashion  has 
sprung  up  abroad,  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  of  celebrating 
the  birthdays,  not  only  of  aged  eminent  statesmen,  successful 
generals,  and  great  artists,  but  also  of  distinguished  scholars 
Thus  the  well-known  philologist,  Dr.  D.  Sanders,  the  author  of 
the  above-mentioned  works,  recently  received  quite  an  ovation 
on  the  part  of  German  and  foreign  scholars,  when  he  celebrated 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  learned  Jubilar 
seized  this  opportunity  of  issuing  an  autobiographical  sketch  in 
which  he  introduces  the  reader  into  the  “  Workshop  of  a 
Lexicographer.”  English  readers  of  this  sketch  who  have 
visited  the  British  Museum  upwards  of  a  generation  ago  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Herr  J.  Zedner  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Dr.  Sanders  before  he  came  over  to  this  country 
and  became  an  official  in  the  great  national  library.  The  biogra¬ 
phical  detail  of  the  learned  philologist  is,  on  the  whole,  scanty  ; 
but  the  chapter  referring  to  the  way  in  which  he  built  up  his 
great  German  Dictionary  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
of  language,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  use  to  intending  lexi- 
cographers.  Indeed,  to  the  latter,  the  peep  into  Dr.  Sanders’s 
Workshop  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  The  second  book 
in  our  list  contains  “  Materials  for  a  Dictionary  of  German 
Synonyms  ”  by  the  same  author,  who  some  years  ago  issued 
a  Worterbuch  deutsclier  Synonymen  and  Neue  Beitrdge  zur 
deutsclien  Synonymik,  so  that  the  present  publication  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  supplementary  to  the  author’s  former  works  in  the  same 
department.  We  need  hardly  add  tha  ithe  present  book  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  thoroughness,  cleai’ness,  and  precision 
which  form  the  chief  characteristics  of  Dr.  Sanders’s  works.  We 
deem  it  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  necessity  of  consulting 
dictionaries  of  synonyms,  more  especially  for  students  of 
foreign  languages,  and  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  erudite  septuagenarian  may  be  able 
to  combine  his  three  valuable  contributions  to  German  Synony¬ 
mies  into  one  handy  volume,  both  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  English  philological  students  of  German. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Latin  Prose  for  London  Students.  By  A.  Baker.  ( Bell  §  Sous.) — This 
is  a  collection  of  English  sentences  with  Latin  versions  brought  under 
various  headings,  hut  with  no  pretensions  to  completeness.  Many  of  the 
sentences  are  from  papers  set  in  the  Matriculation  and  other  Pass  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  the  use  of  such  a  manual,  when 
some  more  methodical  and  comprehensive  hook  has  been  already  worked 
through,  will,  no  doubt,  help  backward  candidates  by  showing  them  how 
to  attack  any  specially  harsh  and  untoward  fragments  laid  before  them. 
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With  this  view,  alternative  renderings  might  have  been  occasionally 
introduced  with  advantage.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  editor’s  own 
acquaintance  with  Latin  idiom  is  more  painful  than  profound .  Instances 
are — “  Men  have  been  found  to  praise  Hero” — Rcperti  sunt  qui  Ncroncm 
laudent.  “  I  marvelled  at  the  frequency  of  his  failures  ” — Mirabccr  quotiens ' 
is  rem  male  gessisset .'  “  He  is  suffering  from  some  trouble.  Ilium  nescio 

quid  doled .  The  dark  saying,  “  He  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail,” 
is  surely  mistranslated  by  Mente  rerum  naturam  tamquam  piscem  hamo 
comprehendit . 

A  Handbook  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  By  John  Mills  and  Barker  North. 

( Chapman  §  Hall.) — This  handbook  is  an  expansion  of  the  Introductory 
Lessons  on  Quantitative  Analysis  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
which  contains,  as  additional  matter,  examples  in  quantitative  separa¬ 
tions  ;  analyses  of  alloys,  minerals,  and  ores ;  assaying ;  water  and  gas 
analyses.  It  is  intended  chiefly  for  students  entering  for  the  Honours 
Examination  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  illustrations  are  in  outline  only,  but  they  are  very 
clear.  In  a  few  places  the  condensation  of  the  matter  passes  the  limits 
of  obscurity,  and  will  bo  very  confusing  to  the  student. 

A  Synopsis  of  Homan  History,  A.n.  14-96;  and  A  Synopsis  of  Greek 
History,  n.c.  405-358.  By  IF.  F.  Masom,  B.A.,  and  A.H.  Allcroft,  B.A. 
(7 F.  B.  Clive  $•  Co.) — The  special  periods  dealt  with  in  these  two  little 
books  are  those  which  have  been  selected  as  the  periods  in  Roman  and 
Greek  history  for  the  next  B.A.  Examination.  Their  excellence  will 
make  them  invaluable  to  intending  candidates,  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  rapid  revision.  Each  contains  a  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  ;  and  the  Greek  History  an  appendix  containing  short  lives 
of  the  more  important  personages. 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  (Blackwood  §  Sons.) 
— The  title  of  a  working  handbook  is  claimed  by  reason  of  the  amount  of 
detailed  explanation  and  the  abundant  illustrations  and  exercises  that  the 
book  contains.  It  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  in  secondary  schools,  of  those  preparing  for  the  local  or  similar 
examinations,  and  of  pupil  teachers.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  dis¬ 
puted  points  in  the  analysis  of  sentences  ;  and  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
indicate  his  reasons  for  preferring  a  particular  method,  when  dealing 
with  doubtful  points.  There  are  chapters  on  Paraphrasing,  Figures  of 
Speech,  and  Prosody. 

Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar .  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.  A.  (W.  B. 
Clive  Co.) — Almost  every  teacher  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  to  beginners 
has  notes  of  his  own  supplementary  to  Mr.  Sweet’s  “Primer.”  The 
book  before  us  contains  the  rough  notes  of  the  author  put  into  shape,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  form  six  weeks’  work.  They  take  up  very  few  pages, 
but  appear  to  us  to  afford  the  student  just  the  assistance  he  is  likely  to 
require.  The  “  Notabilia  ”  are  followed  by  150  questions  on  Mr.  Sweet’s 
“Anglo-Saxon  Primer.” 

The  “  Finger"  Prayer  Book.  (Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse.) — 
The  excellence  of  the  printing  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  has 
received  many  recognitions  of  late,  but  in  few  of  their  publications  is 
this  so  distinctly  shown  as  in  these  miniature  Prayer  Books.  To  produce 
them  very  uncommon  paper  is  required,  and  given  the  paper,  very  careful 
printing  must  be  applied.  The  paper  is  the  Oxford  Indian  Paper,  made 
by  the  printers  at  their  own  works.  It  possesses  three  qualities  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree— it  is  very  thin,  very  tough,  and  receives  impressions 
very  distinctly.  Hence,  in  the  miniature  books  before  us,  the  print  is 
easily  read — so  easily  indeed,  that  in  reading  it  we  are  scarcely  conscious  it 
is  so  small.  The  tiny  volume,  which  weighs  in  limp  binding  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  is  only  1  inch  in  breadth,  inches  in  length,  and 
}  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  yet  it  contains  670  pages,  about  as  many  as  a 
volume  of  the  Library  Edition  of  Stubbs’  Constitutional  History.  It 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  unabridged,  in  a  type 
which,  though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet  clear,  distinct,  and  perfectly 
legible.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  Prayer  Book  for  the  chatelaine ;  it  will 
go  with  ease  into  a  purse  or  a  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  leaves  far  behind 
anything  yet  attempted. 

Elementary  Mathematical  Tables.  By  Alexander  Maefarlane,  JD.Sc., 
LL.D.  (Ginn.) — These  tables  are  designed  to  be  useful,  not  only  in 
computing  and  in  the  graphic  method,  but  also  in  the  teaching  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  the  illustration  of  the  theorems  of  algebra.  They  contain 
logarithmic  tables,  square  and  cube  roots,  tables  of  quantities,  involving- 
constant  7r ,  and  computations  of  interest  and  annuities.  The  type  is 
clear  and  large,  and  the  tables  are  arranged  on  a  system  which  facilitates 
reference  to  them. 

Parc  Mathematics.  Stages  I.  and  II.  By  T.  J.  Rankin,  C.E.  (Chap¬ 
man  §■  Hall.) — This  little  book  contains  the  solutions  to  the  questions  set 
at  the  May  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  during  the 
years  1881  to  1886  inclusive. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  By  J.  Brooksmith,  31. A.,  LL.B.,  and  E.  J. 
Brooksmith,  B.A.,  LL.M.  (3Iaemillan.) — The  present  book  is  written 
on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Brooksmith’s  “Arithmetic  in  Theory  and 
Practice.”  It  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  a  more  elementary  work, 
and  to  lead  up  to  the  study  of  the  higher  work.  In  its  present  state  it  is 
amply  sufficient  for  ordinary  school  use. 

Practical  Geometry  for  Second  Grade  Art  Pupils.  By  T.  N.  Andrews, 
F.S.Sc.  (Allman  §  Son.) — The  course  of  lessons  contained  in  this  little 
work  is  calculated  to  give  a  beginner  a  thorough  insight  into  the  subject. 
In  Part  II.  there  are  many  good  points  in  the  Projection  of  Simple 
Solids. 


The  Shorthand  of  Arithmetic .  By  John  Jackson.  (Sampson  Low.) — The 
author  of  “  The  New  System  of  Upright  Penmanship”  has  projected  his 
book  as  a  companion  to  all  arithmetics  without  superseding  any  text¬ 
book.  It  contains  many  useful  abbreviations  of  method  which  ought  to 
be  taught  by  all  masters. 

Examination  Bookkeeping.  John  Bell,  LL.D.  (Chambers.) — The 
theory  of  Bookkeeping  is  not  very  complex  in  its  character,  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  it  has  now  become  not  only  a  necessity 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  is  also  a  subject  for  examination  in 
the  Civil  Service  competitions,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  We  are  here  given  solutions  of  all  Civil  Service  papers  for  a 
number  of  years,  of  papers  set  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  other 
examining  bodies.  There  is  a  special  paper  of  Government  Departmental 
Bookkeeping,  and  one  distinct  feature  is  the  paper  on  Journaling. 

“With  all  my  Worldly  Goods  I  thee  Endow."  By  G.  Washington  Moon. 
(George  Routlcdge  #  Sons.) — With  the  religious  topics  which  have  urged  an 
old  man  to  write  this  his  first  novel  we  do  not  propose  to  deal ;  suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  a  tirade  against  a  clause  in  the  Marriage  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  writer  is  eccentric,  and  bold  too,  to  express 
himself  in  his  Preface  so  strongly  against  people  who  borrow  books  to  save 
themselves  the  expense  of  buying  them.  We  cannot  recommend  Mr. 
Moon’s  attempt ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  carry  out  his  threat  to  tell 
us  another  tale  some  other  day.  The  narrative  is  very  forced,  at  times 
absurdly  so.  It  is  a  pill  with  a  sugar  coating  of  silly  frantic  jokes,  and 
these  jokes  in  two  cases  are  unquestionably  in  bud  taste. 

John  Haywood's  Paragon  Readers.  Primer  I. — An  attempt  to  teach 
reading  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Jean  Racine.  By  Robert  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Fol.  I.  (Bell  if-  Sons.) — A  metrical  English  version  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Jean  Racine  fitly  finds  a  place  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  biographical  notice  of  Racine,  and  an  able  translation  of  the 
following  plays : — “The  Theba'id,”  “ Alexander  the  Great,”  “Andro¬ 
mache,”  “The  Litigants,”  “  Britannicus,”  and  “Berenice.” 

How  to  Choose  a  Calling.  (Educational  Supply  Association.) — It  is 
recorded  that  a  member  of  a  river  party  who  was  reputed  to  be  able  to 
play  upon  the  banjo,  on  interrogation,  responded  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure,  but  that  he  had  brought  the  instrument  and  an  instruction  book. 
When  a  book  professes  to  summarise  for  a  young  man  all  the  teaching  of 
his  youth,  and  all  the  experience  of  his  elders,  it  affords  the  spectacle  of  a 
presumption  strikingly  parallel  to  that  of  the  gentleman  mentioned — and 
its  general  method  of  combining  instruction  with  interest  by  jumbling 
together  trite  platitude  and  irritating  moral  maxim  is  an  aggravation  of 
its  offence.  In  the  present  work,  however,  there  are  but  few  of  these, 
and  its  statement  of  trades  and  professions  which  a  young  man  may  enter, 
theiradvantages,  requirements,  and  possibilities,  is  clearly  and  modestly  set 
forth,  and  though  there  is  nothing  original,  yet  the  recapitulation  of  its 
well-worn  facts  is  at  least  readable. 

Petites  Conversations  sur  La  Grammaire.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Public 
Examinations.  By  H.  F.  Acquier.  (Jarrold  $  Sons.)  — A  little  shilling 
book.  Each  page  has  two  columns.  In  one,  the  conversation  is  in 
English ;  in  the  other  it  is  put  into  French.  The  right  points  seem  to 
have  been  selected,  and  they  are  treated  with  precision.  But  the  plan  of 
teaching  grammar  by  printed  conversation  does  not  commend  itself 
to  us. 

The  Butterfly  :  its  History,  Development,  and  Attributes.  By  John 
Stuttard.  ( T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — A  small  shilling  book,  clearly  and 
sensibly  written,  and  well  arranged  and  illustrated.  A  little  vague  talk 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  introduced ;  but  this  seems  to  us 
entirely  out  of  place;  and  the  “Epilogue”  is  not  much  better.  We 
have  not  noticed  anything  original  or  very  now ;  but  Mr.  Stuttard 
evidently  loves  his  subject,  and  his  little  book  is  not  unlikely  to  make 
others  do  so  too. 

Free  Method  in  Elementary  Schools  :  Suggestions  offered  to  all  lovers  of 
Children.  By  One  of  Themselves.  (Mr.  A.  J.  Roche,  Lewisham.)—  A  most 
extraordinary  and  wholly  invertebrate  collection  of  grumbles,  principles 
of  education,  rule-of-thumb  devices,  scores  of  music,  copies  for  writing, 
scraps  of  poetry,  and  profuse  quotations  from  various  authors.  The  book 
consists  of  356  pages,  and  no  loss  than  140  of  these  are  taken  up  with 
quotations  from  Thring  and  Ruskin  ;  while  13  pages  of  “  simple  rhymes” 
are  introduced  into  an  earlier  section.  The  author  is  himself  apparently 
guilty  of  the  two  pages  of  doggerel  on  doing  sums.  The  respect 
due  to  one’s  profession  should  prevent  the  publishing  of  such  com¬ 
pilations. 

How  to  Avoid  a  Cold.  By  One  Who  Does.  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  (j- 
Welsh.) — The  reader  of  this  treatise,  if  he  acts  upon  the  precepts  therein 
contained  (and  if  he  has,  moreover,  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  copy  by 
right  of  purchase),  will  de  facto  be  elevated  into  that  small  and  select  band 
of  wiseacres,  the  poverty  of  whose  numbers  Carlyle  did  aforetime  deplore. 

The  Detection  of  Colour -Blindness.  By  F.  W.  Edridge- Green,  M.D. 

( Balliere ,  Tindall,  Cox.) — This  pamphlet  gives  reliable  tests  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  colour-blindness,  and  is  a  forerunner  of  a  book  on  the  same 
subject. 

luce  §  Gilbert's  Outlines  of  French  History.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
A.  Hassall,  31. A. — We  need  only  mention  that  this  well-known  little 
book  has  been  revised  and  corrected,  that  it  costs  eighteenpence,  and 
that  it  is  now  in  its  fifty-fourth  thousand. 

How  to  Prepare  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  T.  J.  Livescy.  (Moffutt  §  Paige.) — • 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  useful  little  book,  containing  many  good 
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suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  lessons.  When  it  appeared  some  little 
time  ago  we  stated  that  we  thought  teacher’s  would  find  much  to  their 
purpose  in  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  its  fifth  edition  proves  we  were  right. 
The  published  price  is  half-a-crown. 

A  Catechism  of  English  Literature.  Eg  James  Nash.  ( Francis  Hodgson.) 
— We  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Nash  should  have  been  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  printing  this  booklet.  The  plan  of  question  and  answer 
is  absolutely  discredited  for  all  school  hooks  ;  and  the  information  dealt 
with  is  of  the  most  meagre  kind. 

Bacon's  Memory  Map  Slates.  {G.  TF.  Bacon  §  Co.) — These  slates  are 
sheets  of  cardboard  specially  dressed  on  one  side  so  that  they  can  he 
drawn  on  with  slate  or  lead  pencil.  They  are  ruled  with  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  to  suit  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  the  chief  countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  maps  can,  of  course,  he  drawn  and 
rubbed  out  any  number  of  times  until  they  are  correctly  committed  to 
memory. 

(1)  Westward  Ho !  By  Charles  Kingsley ;  (2)  Hypatia ;  (3)  Yeast. 
{Macmillan.) — These  reprints,  published  at  6d.,  are  marvels  of  cheapness. 
“  Westward  Ho  !  ”  contains  248  pages  in  double  column.  It  forms  an 
excellent  reading-hook  for  the  higher  classes  of  middle  schools,  and  for 
such  a  purpose  contains  one  term’s  good  work. 

“  Come  ye  Children ,"  Heart  Stories  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Waugh.  {Cassell.) — The  object  of  the  addresses  in  this  book  is  rather  to 
inspire  than  to  teach  ;  to  stir  life,  rather  than  to  give  a  complement  of 
facts  and  notions.  The  experience  which  Mr.  Waugh  has  acquired  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  last 
session,  gives  him  authority  to  write  on  the  topic  of  the  education  of  the 
young. 

Alternative  Elementary  Physics.  By  John  Mills.  {Chapman  $  Hall.) — 
This  volume  has  been  written  expressly  for  the  “  Alternative  Course  of 
Elementary  Physics,”  as  detailed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
in  the  Science  Directory.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  homely  manner, 
and  will  lead  the  student  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  Modern  Language  Examiner.  By  E.  A.  Rowe,  B.A.  {Relfe  Brothers.) 
— This  little  book  aims,  by  repetition  of  questions  on  the  chief  difficulties 
of  French  and  German  Grammar,  to  prepare  students  for  the  various 
public  examinations  in  modern  languages.  There  are  many  idioms  and 
proverbs,  and  about  a  score  of  questions  in  philology. 

Pupil  Teachers'  Government  Examination  Questions.  By  R.  F.  Geddes. 
{Simpkin,  Marshall  Co.) — The  questions  embrace  the  subjects  required 
by  pupil  teachers  during  their  last  five  years.  A  separate  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  papers  of  each  year.  A  key  is  given  in  each  to  the  arithmetic  and 
music. 

No.  1  of  The  Children's  Guide ,  January ,  1890.  Brice '2d.  {David Balsillie, 
M.A.  Edinburgh.) — This  is  an  illustrated  monthly  intended  to  provide 
wholesome  reading  for  young  people.  The  first  number  contains  fairy 
tales  and  other  stories,  poetry,  and  essays  of  an  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting  kind. 

No.  1  of  The  Field  Club.  Edited  by  Rev.  Theodore  Wood.  Price  3d. 
{Elliot  Stock.) — A  well-written  and  excellently  printed  magazine  of 
Natural  History.  The  first  part  contains  articles  on  Electricity  in 
Animals,  Popular  Fallacies  in  Natural  History,  Denizens  of  a  Turf  Bank, 
Beetles,  &c. 

No.  1,  Vol.  /.,  of  Springtide.  Price  Id.  {Elliot  Stock.) — A  well-illustrated 
magazine  for  girls  and  boys — a  very  good  pennyworth. 

We  have  received  a  parcel  of  books  from  the  University  Correspondence 
College  Press  Warehouse,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  intending 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  of  the  University  of  London. — The  B.A. 
Directory  contains  the  Regulations  of  the  Examination,  Hints  on  the 
Choice  of  Text-books,  past  Examination  Papers,  and  Solutions.  There 
are  translations  to  the  set  books,  viz.:  —  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Book  I. , 
Thucydides,  Book  TV.,  Virgil's  ASneid,  Books  VII. -X.,  and  Aristophanes' 
Plutus,  in  which  the  rendering  is  as  close  as  possible  consistent  with  due 
regard  for  idiom.  They  are  translated  by  classical  scholars  of  high 
repute,  and  cannot  fail  to  materially  lighten  the  work  of  the  private 
student.  The  Cicero  de  Oratore  deserves  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the 
care  taken  by  the  translator  to  find  proper  equivalent  rhetorical  terms. 

—  The  A^enbite  of  Inwyt  is  a  translation  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.,  of  parts 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s  publication.  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  in  receiving  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Skeat  in  the  perusal  of  proof- 
sheets.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  what  great  assistance  this  book  will 
afford  the  student ;  after  a  little  practice  no  difficulty  is  found  in  reading 
Dan  Michel’s  work.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  translation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  787-1001  a.d.,  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  The 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  M.  T.  Quinn,  hi.  A., 
is  just  the  book  a  candidate  requires,  and  is  superior  in  many  points  to 
any  other  edition  of  the  play7.  The  Introduction  deals  with  Greek  comedy 
in  general,  the  life  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  date  of  the  Plutus.  In  the 
Notes  a  good  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  frequent  allusions  that 
occur  in  the  play.  The  text  is  expurgated,  and  well  printed. — B.A.  Test 
Papers  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  1890  are  on  the  authors  and  special  periods 
of  history  prescribed.  The  60  papers  (30  in  each  language),  of  about  five 
questions  each,  will  drill  the  student  on  the  important  points  of  his  work. 

—  The  B.A.  English  Examination  Questions  for  1890  is  on  similar  lines, 
the  subjects  being  treated  in  order.  Many  of  the  questions  have  already 
figured  in  the  Examination  Papers. 


Wo  have  also  received  : — 

The  first  number  of  The  Northern  Star.  Price  2d.  This  is  not  a 
resurrection  of  Daniel  O’Connor’s  famous  organ  The  Northern  Star  of 
fifty  years  ago,  which  was  based  on  the  five  points  of  the  Chartists’  creed, 
but  is  simply  a  light  from  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  from  Edinburgh, 
upon  educational  subjects.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  varieties  culled 
from  Bacon,  Taadi,  Montague,  Hazlitt,  Plato,  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  and 
Scott,  the  following  articles: — Poem  of  Chatterton,  “Canoe  Cruise  in 
Vancouver  Island,”  “  Heyne’s  Early  Struggles,”  Letter  from  Bailie 
Walcot,  Literature,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  “  Gossip  Nanny,”  “The  Cheap 
Clerk.”  The  first  halfpenny  number  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Farrar. 
The  halfpenny  number,  be  it  remembered.  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  standard  work  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  families  in  the  land,  and  they  have 
therefore  arranged  for  its  issue  in  halfpenny  weekly  numbers  and 
threepenny  monthly  parts.  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  The  Boys  and  Girls’ 
Own  Papers,  The  Leisure  Hour,  and  Sunday  at  Home.  The  Sixty-third 
number  of  the  Old  Testament  Commentary ,  byT  Dr.  Ellicott.  (Cassell  & 
Co.).  Tales  from  Blackwood,  3rd  series,  vol.  6,  contains  “The  Last 
Words  of  Joseph  Barrable,”  “  The  Dragon  Tree,”  “Howl  Fell  among 
Thieves,”  “  Fiddlers  Three,”  and  “The  Ghost  of  Morcar  Tower,” 

New  Editions. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  J .  11.  Hawley .  {Relfe  Brothers.)  — 
The  revised  edition  of  this  book  is  arranged  in  three  parts,  which  may  he 
obtained  separately.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Part  II. 
with  the  Accidence,  and  Part  III.  with  Syntax  and  Analysis.  Questions 
have  been  added  to  each  lesson,  with  numerical  references  to  the 
paragraphs  where  the  respective  answers  are  to  be  found. 

The  Elements  of  Physiography .  By  J.  J.  Prince.  {Heyivood.) — The 
seventh  edition  of  the  Physiography  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
much  enlarged.  The  work  is  now  published  in  two  parts — Elementary'' 
and  Advanced.  Part  II.,  which  is  before  us,  is  adapted  to  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  Syllabus  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
follows  closely  the  order  therein  laid  down. 

Manchester  Science  Lectures.  {Heywood.) — This  is  the  third  series  of 
Science  Lectures  for  the  People,  delivered  in  Manchester.  It  contains  a 
lecture  on  “  Yeast,”  by  Professor  Huxley7 ;  on  “  Coal  Colours  ”  and  on 
the  “  Progress  of  Sanitary  Science,”  by  Professor  Roscoe  ;  the  “  Origin 
of  the  English  People,”  by  Professor  Wilkins  ;  the  “Food  of  Plants,”  by 
Professor  Odling  ;  the  “  Conscious  Action  of  the  Brain”  and  “Epidemic 
Delusions,”  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  a  lecture  delivered  by7  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury7  Circus,  on  University 
Education  in  London.  A  crisis  had,  the  lecturer  observed,  occurred  in 
the  history  of  University  education  in  London.  Such  crises  had  arisen 
in  the  history  of  all  Universities.  For  some  years  it  had  been  felt  that 
the  University  had  not  done  all  that  it  might  have  done  in  organizing 
and  directing  the  higher  education  of  the  metropolis.  The  last  quarter 
of  a  century  had  been  a  period  of  educational  reform.  Education,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  people,  had  permeated  all 
classes  of  society.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  physical  science  and  the 
marvellous  changes  that  had  followed  in  its  course,  had  altered  to  some 
extent  the  objects  and  methods  of  education.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Universities  should  have  escaped  these  influences.  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  were  very  different  from 
what  they  were  fifty*  years  ago.  London  bad  been  strangely  circum¬ 
stanced  as  regarded  University  education,  having  been  for  centuries 
almost  the  only  capital  in  Europe  which  did  not  possess  a  University7. 
Having  sketched  the  history  of  the  University  of  London  since  its 
foundation  in  1827,  and  incidentally  spoken  of  the -influence  of  examina¬ 
tions,  he  referred  to  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  an  article  which  he 
wrote  in  1867,  before  the  cry  for  a  teaching  University  had  been  heard. 
In  1884,  at  the  educational  conference  held  in  connexion  with  the  Health 
Exhibition  of  London,  the  idea  of  a  teaching  University  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  eventually  the  whole  question  of  University  education  for 
London  was  referred  for  consideration  and  report  to  a  Royal  Commission. 
Although  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  could  not  be  said 
to  satisfy  completely  any  of  the  opposing  parties,  they7  offered  a  fair  work¬ 
ing  compromise,  which  was  now  receiving  careful  consideration,  and 
which  it  was  hoped  would,  with  certain  modifications,  form  a  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  this  difficult  question.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
argue  that  the  existing  University  of  London,  properly7  reorganized,  was 
competent  to  direct  the  higher  education  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  London  life  did  not  enable  the  University  to  be  remodelled 
on  the  tyre  of  any  other  University,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a 
second  University  in  London  would  in  no  way  tend  to  advance  higher 
learning,  but  might  have  a  contrary  effect.  Whilst  the  University  should 
encourage  systematic  training  in  every7  way  it  could,  the  means  of  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  the  agencies  for  providing  such  training  were  so 
various  that  the  University  should  not  refuse  its  degree  to  those  who 
could  not  give  evidence  of  having  received  their  education  in  any  duly 
appointed  college  of  University  rank.  The  Royal  Commissioners  had 
indicated  one  means  of  giving  University  value  to  evidence  of  systematic 
training  at  a  recognized  college.  Other  means  might  have  been  sug- 
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gested,  but  questions  such  as  these  might  well  be  left  to  be  solved  by  the 
newly-constructed  University.  Teachers  would  no  longer  have  any 
ground  for  complaint  when  their  voice  was  duly  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  University  and  their  advice  was  sought  on  all  educational  matters.  The 
bringing  together  of  representative  teachers  to  confer  with  one  another 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  University  and  the 
advancement  of  higher  learning  was,  he  held,  the  main  reform  needed  to 
convert  what  was  an  examining  into  a  teaching  University,  and  this 
reform  both  the  University  and  Convocation  were  now  fully  prepared  to 
adopt.  A  University  thus  constituted,  associating  together  the  most 
eminent  professors  and  the  principal  teachers  of  the  metropolis,  and 
governed  by  an  executive  Council  consisting  of  men  distinguished  in 
various  walks  of  life,  forming  their  judgment  on  the  well-considered 
advice  of  the  educational  Boards,  would  come  to  have  an  individuality 
of  its  own,  which  in  course  of  time  would  be  strengthened  by  traditions, 
and  would  form  a  teaching  corporation  for  the  advancement  on  its  own 
lines  of  higher  education.  It  was  true  such  a  University  would  be,  as 
had  been  said  by  way  of  reproach,  a  teachers’  University,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  consist  largely  of  men  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  ;  and 
in  so  far  it  would  conform  to  the  original  conception  of  a  University, 
which  was  a  gathering  of  teachers— a  Universitas  magistrorum  et  soholarmn. 
But  it  would  also  be  a  teaching  University,  for  the  parts  that  constituted 
the  whole  would  be  teaching  bodies,  and  even  isolated  teachers  would 
be  associated  with  it  by  the  guidance  they  would  receive  from  it  in  the 
instruction  of  their  pupils. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  READING  UNION. 

The  National  Home -Reading  Union  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  taste  for  recreative  and  instructive  reading  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  directing  home  study  to  definite  ends,  so 
as  on  the  one  hand  to  check  the  spread  of  pernicious  literature  among 
the  young,  and  on  the  other  to  remedy  the  waste  of  energy  and  lack  of 
purpose  so  often  found  among  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  reading.  Its  objects  are: — 1.  To  draw  up  and 
publish  courses  of  reading  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  different  classes  of  readers,  especially  («)  young  people,  ( b )  artisans, 
(c)  general  readers.  2.  To  publish  for  each  class  of  readers  a  cheap 
monthly  magazine  giving  introductions  to  the  prescribed  books,  answers 
to  questions,  and  other  helps.  The  readers  will  be  organized,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  local  circles  under  suitable  leaders;  certificates  will  be  issued 
to  those  who  have  completed  regular  courses  of  study ;  and  such  further 
assistance  as  experience  shows  to  be  practicable  will  be  rendered.  3.  To 
organize  summer  assemblies  at  convenient  centres,  when  lectures  will  be 
delivered  by  experienced  teachers,  social  gatherings  held,  and  excursions 
arranged.  The  first  reading  season  commenced  on  October  1st  last,  and 
the  Union  now  numbers  5,500  members.  It  publishes  a  monthly  journal 
in  three  sections,  printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambi’idge :  (a)  The 
General  Reader’s  Magazine,  which  contains  chapters  on  Literature 
(English  and  General),  Nature  (Organic  and  Inorganic),  History  (Eng¬ 
lish  and  Genei’al,  and  Political  Science ;  ( b )  The  Artizan’s  Section  of 
the  monthly  journal;  ( c )  the  Young  People’s  Section  of  the  monthly 
journal.  These  all  give  directions  for  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
prescribed  books,  abstracts  of  these  books  in  most  cases,  and  questions  on 
them,  to  be  answered  after  reading.  The  Union  bids  fair  to  be  a  great 
elevating  and  civilizing  agency,  and  its  very  rapid  extension  and  success 
has  already  outstepped  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Using  Mr.  Reynolds’  figure  (p.  22),  we  may  prove  Euc.  iv.  12 
in  the  following  mariher  : — 

Since  angles  B ,  C  are  together  equal  two  right  angles,  and  the  four 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal  four  right  angles  (i.  32), 

Therefore  the  angles  at  K  and  F  are  together  equal  two  right  angles, 
and  all  the  angles  at  F  are  equal. 

Therefore  all  the  angles  of  the  pentagon  are  equal. 

Join  A,  C,  and  produce  AH,  CK  to  meet  in  F. 

Then  (iii.  32),  z  ABH  =  z  ACB  =  z  BAG,  ' 

AG  is  parallel  to  HK  (i.  27) .  (a), 

and  also  Z  II A B  =  z  ACB  (iii.  32), 

.-.  Z  ABH  =  Z  BAH  and  HB  =  HA  (i.  6)  . (B). 

Similarly,  KB  =  KG,  and  PA  =  PC, 

therefore,  by  (a),  PH  =  PIG  (i.  29), 

AH  =  CK ; 

but  BH  =  HA  and  BIG  =  IGG,  by  (/3), 

.-.  HB  =  BK; 

i.e.,  all  the  sides  of  the  pentagon  are  bisected  at  angular  points  of  in-pentagon. 
Hence,  by  ( B ),  all  the  sides  are  equal. 

If  Euclid  had  proved  the  converse  of  iii.  22  (or  31),  the  proof  of  iv.  12 
might  be  much  simplified. 

R.  Tucker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Boohs,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  January  31st,  1890. 

Abhandlungen  zur  Gescliichte  der  Mathematik,  Part  5,  60m. 

Bartholomew’s  (J.  G.)  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography,  3s.  cl. 

Bartholomew’s  (J.)  Library  Atlas  of  the  World,  sm.  folio,  52s.  Gd. 

Blaikie’s  (W.  G.)  Summer  Suns  in  the  Far  West,  cr.  8vo,  2s. 

Cams  (J.  V.) :  Prodromus  Faunae  Mediterraneae,  Vol.  2,  Part  1,  12m. 

Century  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  4to 
3s.  6d.  cl. 

Century  Dictionary  (The),  Vol.  1,  folio,  42s.  cl. 

Corpus  Glossariorum  Lat.inorum,  ed.  G.  Goetz,  Vol.  4,  20m. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Vol.  3,  Supplement,  Pt.  1,  17m. 

Cremona’s  (L.)  Graphical  Statics,  trans.  by  T.  H.  Beare,  8s.  6d. 

Dunlop’s  (A.  H.)  Anent  Old  Edinburgh,  and  some  of  the  Worthies  who  walked 
its  Streets,  &c.,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

Elsom’s  (H.)  Notes  of  Lessons  for  Pupil  Teachers,  &c  ,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Freytag’s  (G.)  The  Crown  Prince  and  the  German  Imperial  Crown,  Reminis¬ 
cences,  trans.  by  G.  Duncan,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Fyffe’s  (C.  A.)  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  3,  8vo,  12s.  Gd.  cl. 

Gore’s  (J.  E.)  The  Scenery  of  the  Heavens,  cr.  Svo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Griffith’s  (L.  M  )  Evenings  with  Shakespeare,  a  Handbook  to  the  Study  of  his 
Works,  sm.  4to,  15s.  cl. 

Heathcote’s  (A.  M.)  Ragged  Robin,  and  other  Plays  for  Children,  12mo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Hugues  (C.)  :  Le  Sommeil  de  Danton,  2fr. 

Janssen  (V.  F.)  :  Gesammtindex  zu  Kluges  Etymologischem  Worterbuch  der 
Deutschen  Sprache,  7m. 

Kaye  and  Malleson’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8,  Vol.  6,  Cabinet 
Edition,  cr.  Svo,  6s.  cl, 

Keeling’s  (E.  D’Esterre)  The  Music  of  tbe  Poets,  a  Musicians’  Birthday  Book, 
imp.  16mo,  Ss.  cl. 

Kinloch’s  (A.)  Russian  Conversational  Grammar,  cr.  8vo,  9s. 

Kiihnemann  (  E.) :  Die  Kantischen  Studien  Schillers,  5m. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Trevelyan  Edition,  cr.  8vo, 
9s.  cl. 

M'Carthy’s  (J.)  History  of  the  Four  Georges,  Vol.  2,  Svo,  12s. 

Matheson’s  (Rev.  G.)  Sacred  Songs,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

Moulton’s  (Rev.  G.)  The  Ancient  Classical  Drama,  8s.  6d.  cl. 

Mummery  (A.  E.)  and  Hobson’s  (J.  A.)  Physiology  of  Industry,  cr.  8vo, 
7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Newman’s  (F.  W.)  Elliptic  Integrals,  Svo,  9s.  cl. 

Noel’s  (Hon.  E.)  The  Science  of  Metrology,  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Pliny’s  Letters,  Books  1  and  2,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  edited  by  J.  Cowan, 
12mo,  5s.  cl. 

Plutarchi  Chajronensis  Moralia,  rec.  G.  N.  Bernadakis,  Vol.  2,  3m. 

Records  of  the  Past,  edited  by  A.  II.  Sayce,  New  Series,  Vol.  2,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cl. 

Rielim  (E.)  :  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Parts  2-6,  7m.  50. 

Rod  well’s  (Rev.  W.  M.)  The  Mosaic  Sacrifices  in  Leviticus  i.-viii.,  imp.  16mo, 
3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Salmone’s  (H.  A.)  An  Arabic-English  Dictionary  on  a  New  System,  2  vols. 
cr.  8vo,  36s.  half-roan. 

Sargent’s  (J.  W.)  Models  and  Materials  for  Greek  Iambic  Verse,  cr.  Svo. 
4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Smith’s  (H.  A.)  A  Century  of  American  Literature,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Stubb’s  (J.  W.)  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  12s.  Gd.  cl. 

Tacitus’s  Histories,  Books  3,  4,  and  5,  with  Introduction  by  A.  D.  Godley, 
12mo,  5s.  cl. 

Taylor’s  (I.)  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  cr.  Svo,  3s.  Gd.  cl.  (Contemporary 
Science  Series.) 

Thucydides,  Book  4,  a  Revision  of  the  Text  by  W.  G.jRutherford,  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl 

Waddell’s  (W.  W.)  Versions  and  Imitations  in  Greek  and  Latin,  cr.  8vo 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Walter’s  (J.  C.)  In  Tennyson  Land,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Warner’s  (R.)  Stock  Exchange  Bookkeeping,  Svo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Watson’s  (W.)  Wordsworth’s  Grave,  and  other  Poems,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  (Cameo 
Series.) 

Weber  (H.) :  Elektrodynamik,  6m. 

Wolff's  (J.  S.)  Stories  from  Lives  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  the  Church,  I6mo, 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Wordsworth’s  (C.)  Series  Collectarum  ex  Liturgia  Anglicana  versibus  Latinis 
reddita  necnon  Selecti  Hymni  Psalmique,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Young’s  (C.  A.)  Elements  of  Astronomy,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  balf-mor. 


MATHEMATICS. 


2883.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  there  be  two  coincident  solutions 
of  x  +  y+z  —  a  +  b  +  e,  ax  +  by  +  cz  —  (a  +  b  +c)2,  xyz  —  ayz+bzx  +  exy, 
show  (1)  that  a  curve  can  be  formed  of  which  a,  b,  c  may  be  regarded  as 
the  trilinear  coordinates,  and  determine  its  order  ;  and  find  (2)  how  many 
(if  any)  points  of  the  curve  all  three  solutions  will  coincide ;  also  (3) 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  coordinates  at  any  point  of  the  curve  to  be 
commensurable  quantities. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

1.  According  to  the  problem,  the  surface  xyz  =  ayz  +  bzx  +  exy 
of  the  third  order,  of  which  the  origin  is  a  node,  is  to  be  touched  by  the 
line  x  +  y  +  z  =  a  +  b  +  c,  ax  +  by  +  cz  =  [a  +  b  +  c)2, 

or,  in  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  the  line 

(b  +  c )  x  +  (e  +  a)  y  +  ( a  +  b)  z  =  0 . (1) 
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is  to  touch  the  cubic  ayz  (y  +  z)  +  bzx  (a  +  x)  +  cxy  (x  +  y)  =0  . (2). 

Now  the  tangential  equation  of  the  cubic 

Pl  =  {P^+PiV  <-iV)C3)  =  0 . (3) 

is  ( pqu ) 2  ( rsu )2  (pm)  (qsu)  =  0 . (4), 


where  q,  r,  s  are  repetitions  of  the  symbols  p.  And  as  (4)  is  a  Homogen 
of  the  fourth  order  in  the  coefficients  of  (2),  and  a  Homogen  of  the  sixth 
order  in  the  tangential  coordinates  u,  v,  w,  the  equation  obtained  by  sub¬ 
stituting  b  +  c,  e  +  a,  a  +  b  for  u,  v,  w  in  (4)  will  be  a  Homogen  of  the  order 
ten  in  a,  b,  c.  So  the  locus  in  question  is  a  curve  of  the  tenth  order. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10350.  (Professor  Sollertinsici.)  — Une  circonference  A,  passant  par 
le  centre  O  d’une  autre  circonference  A',  coupe  celle-ci  en  A,  B.  Une 
corde  AM  de  A'  rencontre  A  en  M'.  Demontrer  (1)  que  BM'=  MM';  et 
(2)  deduire  une  solution  du  probleme  suivant : — Deux  points  A,  B,  etant 
donnes  sur  une  circonference  A,  trouver  sur  A  un  point  M'  tel  que 
M'A  +  M'B  soit  egale  a  une. longueur  donnee  2 h. 

Solution  by  R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others, 

1.  I  BOM'  =  BAM  =  LBOM, 

therefore  L  BOM'  =  MOM', 
and  OB  =  OM, 

therefore  BM'  —  MM'. 

2.  Let  A  be  the  given  circle;  bisect 
the  arc  AB  at  O  ;  with  centre  O  and 
radius  OA  or  OB  describe  a  circle  A'. 

On  OA'  as  diameter  describe  another 
circle  AKO.  Through  A  draw  a  line 
AKMM'  meeting  A'  in  M  and  A  in  M' ; 
and  such  that  KM'  =  h.  Then  M' 
will  be  the  required  point  on  A.  For 

AKO  is  a  right  angle,  therefore  K  is  the  mid-point  of  AM  ;  therefore 
M'A  +  M'B  =  M'A  +  MM'  by  (1)  =  2  KM  +  2MM'  =  2KM'  =  2 h. 


3792.  (G.  S.  Carr,  M.A.) — A  tube  of  smaller  bore  is  joined  to  the 
open  end  of  a  common  wheel-barometer  tube,  and  alcohol  is  then  poured 
in  upon  the  mercury.  Taking  area  of  upper  surface  of  mercury  =  a, 
that  of  the  alcohol  =  c,  area  of  common  surface  =  b,  sp.  gr.  of 
mercury  =  in  x  sp.  gr.  of  alcohol ;  deduce  the  variation  in  the  level  of  (c) 
corresponding  to  a  variation  ( x )  in  the  ordinary  barometric  column  of 
mercury. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 


Here  we  have  BC  =  in .  DE,  and  AE  =  atmospheric 
pressure.  Let  ay  =  bz  =  cu,  where  y,  z,  u  indicate  relative 
change  of  level  when  disturbance  occurs.  Then 

u  —  z  +  BC  =  m  (DE)', 

where  (DE)'  represents  the  position  of  mercury  counter¬ 
balancing  the  alcohol  after  the  given  disturbance,  as  DE 
did  before 

also  AD—  y—z  =  AE  —  x  +  (DE)'  =  AE— x  +  (w— z  +  BC)/  in 

whence  in  ( x  —  y  —  z )  =  u  —  z, 

and  u  =  abmxj{a  (b  —  c)  +  (a  +  b)  me}. 

Thus,  if  a,  b,  c  are  as  8,  10,  1,  and  in  =  20,  then 
n  —  1600.r/432,  or  27  u  =  100a-, 


8870.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Soient  S  le  sommet  d’un  cone  de 
revolution,  et  O  le  point  ou  l’axe  du  cone  rencontre  un  plan  quelconque 
P.  Demontrer  que  les  distances  de  S  et  O  a  une  tangente  quelconque  de 
la  section  du  cone  par  le  plan  P  sont  dans  un  rapport  constant. 

Solution  by  Professor  Scholtte. 


In  the  diagram,  AB  is  the  major 
axis  of  the  section,  that  we  suppose 
elliptical.  By  Dandelin’s  theorem 
the  point  F,  where  AB  is  touched 
by  the  in-circle  of  ASB,  is  a  focus 
of  the  section,  the  plane  of  which 
is  brought  to  coincidence  with  the 
plane  of  ASB  by  rotation  about 
AB.  With  the  notation 

AM  =  MB  =  a,  MF  =  c, 

(a^  —  c2)^  —  b,  MO  =  in, 

SA  _  AO  _  a  +  in 
SB  OB  a— in 


S 


SA  =—(«•+»»),  SB  =  -(*-»»),  SH2  =  (c2—m2). 

in  in  in - 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9783.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  ABC  be  a  triangle,  in  which 
AC>  AB,  AD  the  perpendicular  from  A  upon  BC,  and  if  DC'  be  taken 
upon  CD  produced,  so  that  DC'  =  CD  ;  the  circle  through  A,  B,  C'  will 
also  pass  through  the  orthocentre  of  ABO,  and  will  be  equal  to  the 
circumcircle  of  that  triangle,  which  will  pass  through  the  orthocentro 
of  ABC'. 

Solution  by  W  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

1.  Let  the  circles  ABC'  cut 
AD  in  P.  Then 

APB  =  tt-AC'B  =  tt-ACB 

.-.  PAB  +  PBA  =  C, 

i.e,,  P  is  orthocentre  of  tri¬ 
angle  ABC. 

2.  If  AD  meet  ACB  in  P', 

AP'C  =  —  P'C'D  =  Itt-P'CB 

=  ijr-P'AB  =  ABO  =  tt-ABC  ; 
therefore  P'  is  orthocentre  of  triangle  ABC'. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9097.  (W.W.  Basset,  M.A.) — If  two  tan  gents  be  drawn  to  thecardioid 
r  =  a  (1  —  cos  0),  at  the  ends  of  (a)  a  chord  through  the  cusp,  (#)  two  radii 
inclined  at  an  angle  j7r ;  prove  that  (1)  they  will  intersect  at  right  angles  ; 
and  (2)  in  the  first  case  the  locus  of  their  point  of  intersection  is  a  circle, 
and  in  the  second  case  the  locus  is  the  limaQon  r  =  f  a  (2  cos  0  +  a/3). 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

The  cardioid  is  obtained  when 
on  every  radius  vector  OC  of  the 
circle  (H)  through  O  the  segments 
CA  and  CB  are  made  equal  to  the 
circle’s  diameter.  It  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  that  the  angle  PAO  formed 
by  tangent  and  radius  vector  is 
half  the  angle  AOX,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  radius  vector.  This 
property  is  immediately  verified 
by  the  equation 

r  =  a  (1  —  cos  0), 

where  a  is  the  diameter  of  (H), 
and  0  the  angle  XOA. 

1 .  Let  P  be  the  point  common 
to  the  tangents  in  A  and  B  on 
the  same  line  through  O.  Then, 
as  l  PAO  =  \  L  AOX,  and  in  the 
same  way  /  CBP  =  \  L  XOB,  the 
sum  of  the  angles  A  and  B  of  triangle  APB  is  |rr ;  thus  P  is  right  angle. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10193.  (Prof.  Moreau.) — Trouver  le  lieu  des  centres  des  cercles  qui 
passent  par  le  sommet  A  d’un  triangle  donne  et  coupent  les  cotes  AB,  AC 
respectivement  aux  points  B',  O'  tels  que  BB'  =  CC'. 

Solution  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.  ;  D.  T.  Griffiths  ;  and  others. 

Let  O  be  the  mid-point  of  the  arc  BAC 
of  the  circumcircle  of  BAC  ;  then 
OB,  BB'  =  OC,  CC', 

/  OBB'  =  OCC', 

.-.  /  BOB'  =  COO', 

.-.  L  B'OC'=  BOC  =  B'AC' ; 

hence  the  circumcircle  of  B'AC'  passes 
through  O ;  and  thus  the  locus  of  its 
centre  is  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  AO. 

The  solution  is  easily  adapted  to  the  case 
BB'  ;  CC'  =  m  :  n. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 

8995.  (J-  McKenzie,  B.A.,  B.Sc.)— A  system  of  coaxal  circles,  of 
which  one  circle  S  is  considered  fixed,  is  cut  by  a  fixed  line  OX.  If  A,  B 
be  the  points  in  which  OX  cuts  any  circle  of  the  system,  and  if  any  line 
through  O  cut  the  fixed  circle  S  in  a  and  @  ;  prove  that  A  a,  B£  cut  the 
circle  S  again  in  points  which  are  collinear  with  a  fixed  point  on  OX. 


0 


we  find 


SA-SB  =  2c; 
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Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

The  coaxal  circles  cut 
OX  in  the  quadratic  in¬ 
volution  determined  by 
the  couples  AB  and  CD 
(where  C,  D  are  the  points 
common  to  S  and  OX) . 

Project  the  two  homo- 
graphic  divisions. 

r  A,  B  ;  C,  D  ;  E,  F;  G,  H; 

IB,  A;  D,  C;  F,E;  H,  G;  ... 

which,  combined,  form  this  involution,  the  first  from  a,  the  second  from 
j8,  on  S.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10238.  (J.J.  Barniville.) — A  triangle,  in  which  re2  :  52  :  c2  =  9  ;  7  :  16, 
performs  a  complete  rotation  round  the  side  a  ;  prove  that  it  generates  a 
cone  whose  vertical  angle  is  equal  to  the  trihedral  angle  of  a  cube. 

Solution  by  H.  J.  Woodall;  Rev.  T.  G-alliers,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  ADAjDj  be  section  of  sphere ;  there¬ 
fore  ACaxB  is  section  of  cone ; 

DC  =  AB-CB  =  4-3  =  1  and  CDj  =  7, 

therefore  surface  of  zone  from  pole  D  to 
small  circle  ACA,  =  i  x  surface  of  sphere, 
therefore  solid  angle  of  cone 

=  l  whole  solid  angle  at  any  point 
=  solid  angle  of  cube. 


10373.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Through  C  the  mid-point  of 
the  arc  ACB  of  a  circle,  any  chord  CE  cuts  the  straight  line  AB  in  D  ; 
find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  through  B,  D,  E. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A. ;  and  others. 


and,  integrating  for  y  from  0  to  b  (l-x/a),  and  for  x  from  0  to  a,  we  get 
the  required  result. 

10361.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  M  un  point  pris  sur  la  base  BC 
du  triangle  ABC.  Si  la  perpendiculaire  eleveeen  A  a  la  droite  AM  coupe 
en  B'  et  en  C'  les  perpendiculaires  elevees  respectivement  a  AB  et  a  AC, 
en  B  et  en  C  ;  demontrer  que  (1)  AB'.  MB/AC'.  MC  =  AB2/AC2 ;  et  (2)  si 
AM  est  symediane  de  ABC,  le  sommet  A  est  le  milieu  de  B'C'. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  ;  E.  Whai>ham,  B.A. ;  and  others. 


AB'  =  AB  cosec  BAM, 

AC'  =  AC  cosec  CAM, 

MB  =  AB  sin  BAM  cosec  AMB, 

MC  =  AC  sin  CAM  cosec  AMC  ; 

,,  ,  AB'.  MB  AB2 

therefore  - —  = - ; 

AC'.  MC  AC2  ’ 

and,  if  AM  be  a  symmedian, 

MB  ;  MC  =  AB2 :  AC2  ; 

therefore  AB'  =  AC' ;  i.e.,  A  is  mid-point  of  B'C' 


10284.  (J.J.  Barniville.) — If  C*  denote  the  combinations  of  y  things 
taken  a;  at  a  time,  find  Cy+Z  in  terms  of  Cy  and  C*. 

Solution  by~W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Beyens;  and  others. 

We  have  the  following  classification  of  Cyx+Z : — 

(1)  Cj. ;  (2)  each  of  the  C*_i  with  each  of  the  Cl ;  i.e.,  C^.j  C[  ; 

(3)  each  of  the  Cx_2  with  each  of  the  C2> 
and  so  on,  a  classification  exhaustive  and  simplex.  Therefore 

or  =  C  £ + cLx  cU cl-2  c; + .. . + c?  ci. , + c;. 


Join  CB,  BG,  G  being  the  centre  of  the 
circle  through  B,  D,  and  E  ;  produce  BG  to 
F,  and  join  EF  and  EB  ;  then 

Z  BAC  =  BEC  =  ABC  ; 
also  Z  FED  =  FBD  ; 

therefore  ZFEB  =  FBC; 

but  FEB  is  a  right  angle,  being  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  hence  FBC  is  a  right  angle;  thus 
CB  is  fixed,  and  therefore  FB  ;  therefore 
centre  lies  on  FB  perpendicular  to  CB. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10385.  (Professor  Gob.) — Soit  ABCD  un  parallelogramme  quelconque, 
et  soient  A',  B',  C'  les  seconds  points  de  rencontre  des  droits  DA,  DB,  DC 
avec  la  circonference  eirconscrite  au  triangle  ABC.  Demontrer  que  la 
droite  A'D  est  la  moyenne  geometrique,  en  grandeur  et  en  position,  des 
droites  A'C'  et  A'B'. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle  ;  E.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

There  are  three  cases  under  this 
question,  viz  :  (1)  where  B',  C'  are 
both  f  urther  from  D  than  B,  C  ;  (2) 
where  both  are  nearer  than  B,  C  ;  (3) 
where  one  is  nearer  and  the  other 
further.  But  the  same  reasoning  can 
be  adapted  to  all.  Thus, 

Z  A'C'C  =  A' AC  (or  its  supplement), 

Z  A'B'  B=  A'AB  (or  its  supplement). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10338.  (C.  Bickerdike.)— If  the  density  at  any  point  of  a  triangular 

lamina  varies  as  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides,  prove 
that  the  mean  density  is  fa  of  the  density  at  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the 
area  of  the  triangle. 

Solution  by  Eev.  T.  E.  Terry,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


Fig  1. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10439.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  three  functions  of  the  form 
ax  +  by  +  cz  +  dt  (where  a,  b,  c,  d  are  positive  integers)  are  to  be  made 
equal,  for  positive  integer  values  of  x,  y,  s,  t  (zeros  included),  to  three 
given  numbers  ;  show  that  the  number  of  ways  of  effecting  this  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  ways  of  solving  the  equation  resulting  from  the 
elimination  of  two  properly  selected  variables  between  the  three  given 
equations,  and  that,  out  of  the  six  binary  combinations  of  x,  y,  z,  t,  there 
is  only  one  pair  which  can  be  so  selected. 


— 440.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.E.S.)  —  Describe  the  quartic 
curve  passing  through  the  following  points,  whose  Cartesian 
coordinates  (with  x  =  104  as  origin)  are  (1)  Eubidium  (85,  —  1); 
(2)  Strontium  (87,  -2);  (3)  Yttrium  (89,  -3);  (4)  Zirconium  (90,  -4); 
(5)  Niobium (94,  -3);  (6)  Molybdenum  (96,  —2);  (7)  Hecaton  (100,  — 1); 
(8)  Silver  (108,  1);  (9)  Cadmium  (112,  2);  (10)  Indium  (113,  3); 
(11)  Tin  (L 18,  4);  (12)  Antimony  (121,  3);  (13)  Tellurium  (125,  2); 

(14)  Iodine  (127,  1). 


— 441.  (Professor  Orchard, M.A.)— Give  an  algebraical 
proof  of  the  following  result Having  put  down  any  sum 
of  money  (£.  s.  d.) :  (a)  Reverse  (so  that  pence  come  under 
pounds),  and  subtract;  ( b )  Eeverse  this  last  sum,  and  add; 
then  the  result  is  constant,  and  is  £12.  18s.  11^.,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  example. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

10 

17 

5 

5 

17 

10 

4 

19 

7 

7 

19 

4 

12 

18 

11 

—442.  (Prof.  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.)— The  four  polar  equations 
r  =  a/ cos|0(cosr0±l),  r  =  —  a/sia.%6  (sin£fl±  1) 
all  represent  the  same  quartic  whose  equation  in  rectangular  coordinates 
is  y4  +  8«?/2  (x-~ 3a)  +  16«3  (a  —  2x)  —  0. 

Any  chord  through  the  origin  is  divided  harmonically  by  this  curve,  and 
the  mid-points  of  the  joins  of  each  pair  of  conjugate  points  of  the  har¬ 
monic  range  lie  on  the  parabola  whose  focus  is  the  origin  and  latus 
rectum  4 a.  The  point  P  (2a,  2  Via)  lies  on  this  curve,  and  if  the  tangent 
at  P  meet  the  curve  again  in  Q,  Q',  P  will  bisect  QQ',  and  O  being  the 
origin,  OQ,  =  OQ'  =  12a ;  the  normal  at  P  passes  through  the  origin, 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P  is  8a. 


Take  the  sides  CB  and  CA  as  axes  of  x  and  y.  Then,  if  y  be  the 
density  at  the  centre  of  mass,  the  density  D  at  the  point  (x,  y)  is 


Therefore  mean  density  =  jj  D  dx  dy  sin  C  ; 


—443.  (Professor  Morley.)  —  In  the  triangle  ABC,  if  G  be 
centroid  ;  II  orthocentre  ;  O  circumcentre  ;  K  symmedian ;  K,  isotomic 
conjugate  of  K  ;  T  the  TARRY-point;  Cl,  XI,  BROCARD-points  ;  r  circum- 
circle  ;  U  minimum  circumscribed  ellipse  ;  Uj  maximum  inscribed  ellipse  ; 
F,  F,  foci  of  UU! ;  V  Kiepert’s  hyperbola  ;  L  fourth  intersection  of  r,  U ; 
LGLj  diameter  of  U ;  X,  Xj  points  at  which  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB 
subtend  equal  or  supplementary  angles  (these  might  be  termed  the 
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isoptic  points,  but  see  Milne’s  Companion,  p.  1G5,  note) :  then 
prove  that  (1)  GL,,  HT  are  diameters  of  V ;  (2)  XX,  is  a  diameter  of  V, 
passes  through  Iv,  is  parallel  to  GT,  and  is  normal  to  U,  at  the  centre  of 
V ;  (3)  tangents  to  Y  at  G,  II  meet  at  K  ;  (4)  LT  is  a  diameter  of  r  and 
passes  through  K„  which  is  on  Y  ;  (5)  the  maximum  ellipse  in  is 

concentric  and  homothetie  with  IT,  ;  (6)  K,II,  OK  are  parallel ;  (7)  the 
centres  of  KiEPERT’shyperbola,  IheBaocARD-ellipse,  the  nine-points  circle, 
are  collinear;  (8)  F,  X,  F„  X,  lie  on  a  circle  and  divide  it  harmonically. 

10444.  (Professor  Curtis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  equation  of  an 
equilateral  hyperbola  touching  three  equilateral  hyperbolas  (the  four 
curves  being  similarly  placed)  is 

(23  .  S,)i±(31 . 82)i±(12  .  S3)4  =  0, 


figui’e  will  contain  Id  ;  (2)  in  a  pile  of  r  dimensions,  if  the  base  be  composed 
„  1  (n  +  r—  1)!  ,,  .,  ...  ,  .  1  (n  +  r)\ 

n\  (r— 1) !  1  n\  r! 

10460.  (W.  J.  Greenstiieet,  M.A.)— A  triangle  ABC  is  such  that 
R2  =  a-  +  h-  +  c2.  Describe,  with  each  angular  point  as  centre,  circles  of 
radii  i  (b2  +  c2),  k  {c2  +  a2),  \  («2  +  b'2).  Show  that  these  circles  meet  in  a 
point. 

— 461.  (X.  E.  Jollifee.) — A  conic  has  a  given  self-conjugate  tri¬ 
angle,  and  its  director  circle  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  Construct 
four  fixed  tangents  to  it.  If  a  conic  be  drawn  to  circumscribe  the  tri¬ 
angle  with  the  fixed  point  as  focus,  the  corresponding  directrix  touches 
the  given  conic. 


where  23  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  base  is  a  common  tan¬ 
gent  to  S.j  and  S;t,  and  the  sides  are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes. 

— 445.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  P  pourlequel 
la  surface  du  second  ordre  de  Question  10412  est  de  revolution. 

— 446.  (Professor  Nritya  Gopai,  Saricar.) — Two  florins  with  smooth 
rims  are  placed  in  the  corner  between  two  smooth  vertical  planks.  A 
sixpenny-piece  can  be  pressed  between  these  coins  without  causing  them 
to  separate.  Find  the  angle  between  the  vertical  planks. 

— 447.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Soient  une  circonference  A  et 
deux  diametres  rectangulaires  A',  A".  D’un  point  M,  de  A,  on  abaisse 
des  perpendiculaires  MP',  MP"  sur  ces  diametres  :  soient  P  le  p61e  de  la 
droite  P'P"  par  rapport  a  A  ;  Q,  It,  ses  projections  sur  A'a".  Demontrer 
que  QR  est  tangente  a  A. 

—448.  (Professor  Neurerg.) — Deux  droites  d,  d'  roulent  sur  deux 
combes  donnees  A,  a'  avec  des  vitesses  angulaires,  qui  sont  constamment 
egales  et  de  sens  contraire.  Trouver  la  tangente  a  la  courbe  decrite  par 
le  point  d’ intersection  de  ces  droites. 

— 449.  (Professor  Steiner.) — D’un  point  O  du  plan  ABC,  on  abaisse 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  respectiveinent,  perpendiculaires  surBC,  CA,  AB.  Soient 
A'B'C',  A"B"C"  deux  triangles  inscrits  au  faisceau  O(XYZ),  et  soient 
D,  E  les  points  deconcours  des  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  A,  B,  C  sur 
les  cotes  correspondents  de  l’un  ou  l’autre  triangle  ABC,  A'B'C'.  De- 
montrer  que  l’axe  de  perspective  des  triangles  ABC,  A'B'C'  est  per- 
pendiculaire  a  la  droite  DE. 

—  450.  (Professor  Cesaro.) — Demontrer  que  (1)  les  cercles  oscula- 
teurs  d’une  courbe  plane  ne  peuvent  rencontrer  un  meme  cercle  sous  un 
angle  constant ;  (2)  il  n’y  a  pas  de  courbes  dont  les  spheres  osculatrices 
rencontrent  orthogonalement  une  sphere  fixe.  Y  en  a-t-il  dont  les 
spheres  osculatrices  rencontrent  une  meme  sphere  sous  un  angle  con¬ 
stant  ? 

— 451.  (Professor  Buenger.) — Demontrer  qu’il  existe  deux  points 
dont  les  distances  aux  sommets  d’un  tetraedre  donne  ABCD  soient  pro- 
portionnelles  a  des  nombres  donnes  a,  /3,  y,  S.  Ces  points  divisent 
harmoniqnement  un  diametre  de  la  sphere  circonscrite  au  tetraedre 

ABCD. 

— 452.  (Professor  H.  van  Aubel.) — Soient  M,  N  deux  points  quel- 
conques  du  plan  du  triangle  ABC.  On  construit  le  triangle  BCA'  sem- 
blable  a  MNA,  le  triangle  CAB'  semhlable  a  MNB,  le  triangle  ABC' 
semblable  a  MNC.  Demontrer  que  les  triangles  ABC,  A'B'C'  out  meme 
centre  de  gravite. 

-453.  (P  rofessor  Gob.) — Soient  F„,  F'„  les  foyers  d’une  hyperbole 
tangente  au  cote  BC  d’un  triangle  ABC  et  asymptote  aux  cotes  AB,  AC. 
Soient  F&,  F(  et  Ff,  F,(  les  foyers  des  deux  autres  hyperboles  analogues. 
Demontrer  quo  les  quadrilateres  BF„  CF„,  F/,  F„  F^F,,  sont  harmoniqnes. 

—454.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  m  est  impair,  transformer 
cos™"1  a;  sin  a:  en  A,  sin  x  +  A8  sin  3.r  +...+  Am  sin  m.r. 

Quelles  sont  les  valeurs  des  coefficients  ? 


-462.  (W.  J.  .Tohnston,  M.A.)  —  If  a  vector  =  i.r  +jy  4  Jcz,  as  in 

quaternions,  and  we  assume 

i2  =f2  =  l;2  —  ijk  =  4-1  (so  that  ij  =ji  =  1c,  See.)  ; 
prove  that  (1)  an  associative  and  commutative  algebra  is  thereby  obtained  ; 

(2)  on  this  system  the  scalar  part  of 

a  (b  —  c)  4-  b  [c  —  a)  4 -c{a—b)  =  0, 

gives  the  known  theorem  that,  if  A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  in  space, 

2  AB  .  CD  cos  (AlCcD)  =  0  ; 

(3)  interpret  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  two  vectors,  also  the 
vector  part  of  the  above  identity;  and  (4)  if  w  =  i-yj  4  prove 
(co  4- 1)  (00  —  3)  =  0,  and  interpret  this. 

—463.  (C.  Bickerdiice.) — A  hollow  iron  shell  half-filled  with  water 

rolls  down  a  rough  inclined  plane ;  find  the  equation  of  motio  n  and Jhe 
time  of  descent,  the  usual  quantities  being  known. 


— 464.  (G.  B.  M.  Zerr.) — Solve  the  equations 

#  4  y2  4  s3  =  21,  .r2  4- y3  4- s  =  45,  x*  +  y  +  z2  =  71. 

— 465.  (J-  C.  Malet,  F.R.S.) — Writing f(1c,  6)  for 

y  >  Prove  that  2  [‘7 ik>  e)  de  =  [7(Y  0)  dd, 

\  1  -  A  sin2  e  /  J0  J0 

A  and  A  being  connected  by  the  relation 


(1-A) 


i  _  2(1— A^  — A 


2  (1-A)4  4- A 


— 466.  (R-  H.  W.  Wharham,  B.A.) — The  two  tangents  from  x'y'  to 
x2  j  a2  +  y2fb2  =  1  form  with  lz  +  my  +  n  —  0  a  triangle  circumscribing  an 
ellipse  ;  show  that,  if  rj  is  the  middle  point  of  tx  4-  my  4-  n  =  0,  we  have 
|  :  nx'  —  la2  =  7;  :  ny'  —mb2  =  —  1  :  lx'  +  my'— n. 

—467.  (Walter  Stott.) — To  construct  a  pentagon  when  the  middle 
points  of  the  diagonals  are  given. 

-468.  (M.  d’Ocagne.) — Soit  p  la  droite  harmoniquement  associee  au 

point  M,  par  rapport  au  triangle  ABC.  Les  droites  joignant  un  point 
quelconque  de  p  a  A,  a  B,  et  a  C,  coupent  les  pedales  correspondantes  du 
point  M  en  a,  p,  et  7.  Demontrer  que  les  cutes  du  triangle  afiy  passent 
par  les  sommets  du  triangle  ABC. 

[La  droite  harmoniquement  associee  au  point  M  par  rapport  au  triangle 
ABC  est  celle  qui  joint  les  conjugues  harmoniqnes,  par  rapport  aux 
extremites  des  cotes  de  ce  triangle,  des  points  A,,  B„  C„  oh  ces  cotes  sont 
respectiveinent  coupes  par  AM,  BM,  CM.  Les  pedales  du  point  M  sont 
les  droites  AjBj,  B^,  CjA,.] 

— 469.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Soient  I,  I,„  I*,  If  les  centres  des  cercles  tan¬ 

gents  aux  trois  cotes  du  triangle  ABC,  et  soient  T,  T„ ,  T4,  T(.  les  points 
de  concours  des  droites  joignant  A,  B,  C  aux  points  de  contact  des  cotes 
opposes  avec  l’un  de  ces  cercles.  Demontrer  que  les  droites  IT,  IaT„, 
Ij,Tj,  I„T,.  concourent  en  un  meme  point  T,  et  trouver  les  coordonnees  de 
ce  point. 


— 455.  (Professor  Dkerez.)  —  Les  milieux  des  cdtes  d’un  triangle 
ABC,  le  centre  I  du  cercle  inscrit,  le  centre  O  du  cercle  circonscrit,  et 
le  centre  de  gravite  du  perimetre  de  ABC  sont  six  points  d’une  meme 
hyperbole  equilatere. 

— 456-  (The  Ehitor.) — On  the  base  BC  of  a  triangle  find  a  point  P, 
such  that  AP2  may  have  to  BP  .  PC  a  given  ratio. 

-457.  (W.  J.  C.  Share,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  binary  octavic 
(«,  b,  c,  ...  y,  li,  iQx,  y)  has  a  subinvariant 

aei  —  4  [afh  4-  bdi)  +  3  (ag^  +  ie2)  +e  {\2bh  —  22cg—36df+  15e2} 

—  8  {bfff  +  cdh)  4-  24  {of2  4  gd2). 

-458.  (D.  Biddle.)— Prove  that  the  proper  angle  at  which  to  cross  a 
street  when  a  person  wishes  to  continue  his  course  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  roadway  is  n  times  as  muddy  as  the  pavement,  is  that  of  which  the 
sine  is  (n2—  1 ) / ( w2 4- 1). 


— 470.  (G.  Richardson,  M.A.) — If 

{cos  %  (p  —  y)  sin  2a  —  sin  a  (2a  4-  P  4-  7)}  /  sin  a  (2a—  P  —  y) 

=  {cos  A  (7  —  a)  sin  2j3—  sin  A  (2/3  4-7  4  a)}  /  sin  A  (2/3-  7— a), 
prove  that  each  of  the  fractions 

=  {cos  A  (a  —  P)  sin  27  —  sin  a  (27  4-  a  4-  /3)}  /  sin  |  (27—  a-/3). 

[The  solution  of  this  problem  furnishes  a  proof  by  means  of  eccentric 
angles  of  the  following  theorem,  which  is  obvious  when  treated  by 
trilinear  coordinates  : — If  a  triangle  ABC  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  be  such 
that  the  normals  at  B  and  C  bisect  those  angles,  then  the  normal  at  A  also 
bisects  that  angle.] 

— 471.  (R-  Knowles,  B.A.)— In  any  triangle  ABC,  prove  that  (1) 

the  tangent  to  the  eircumcircle  at  A,  thesymmedian  from  a,  and  the  sides 
AB,  AC  form  a  harmonic  pencil ;  (2)  the  tangent,  the  side  BC,  and  the 
perpendicular  from  the  circumcentre  on  the  symmedian  are  concurrent. 


— 459.  (J-  J-  Barniville.)  —  A  number  of  round  bodies  of  four 
dimensions  are  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  regular  figure  bounded  by  5 
pyramids;  if  the  base  be  composed  of  10  bodies,  prove  that  (1)  the  whole 


—  472.  (L-  Benezech.) — Dans  un  triangle  donne  ABC,  mener, 

parallelement  a  une  direction  donnee,  une  secante  B'C' telle  que  BB'  =  CC', 
B'  c-t  C'  etaut  les  points  de  rencontre  de  cettc  sccante  avec  AB  et  AC. 
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10473.  (Colonel  Servais.) — Si  m  est  un  nombre  entier,  on  a 

1.3.5.. .  (2m  +  1)  =  l_  m  1  +  m  (m—1)  1  .  3  _ 

2.4.6.. .  (2m  +  2)  2  2.4  1.2  '2.4.6  ’ 

2. 4. 6. ..2m  ,  1  ,  m(m—  1)  1 

3.5. 7...  (2m +  1)  3  1.2  5 

— 473.  (A.  Poulain.)  —Dans  un  triangle,  demontrer  qne  la  distance 

d  du  centre  de  gravite  au  point  de  Lemoine  verifie  l’egalite 

9d2(2ff2)3  =  -2«G  +  32«452-15a2i2c2. 

-474.  (J.  Moreau.)— Do  l’un  des  sommets  d’un  triangle,  on  mene 
des  tangentes  ii  un  cercle  quclconque  passant  par  les  deux  autres  sommets 
Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  oil  la  corde  de  contact  rencontre  le  diametre  qui 
passe  par  le  premier  sommet. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  be  careful  (a)  to  write  eacb  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  ( b )  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month ,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  (d)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  January  9th,  1890. — J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  J.  E.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Lecturer  at  University  College,  Oxford,  was  elected  a 
member. 

The  following  communications  were  made  : — “On  the  Deformation  of 
an  Elastic  Shell,”  Professor  H.  Lamb,  F.R.S. ;  “On  the  Relation 
between  the  Logical  Theory  of  Classes  and  the  Geometrical  Theory  of 
Points,”  A.  B.  Kempe,  F.R.S. ;  “On  the  Correlation  of  Two  Spaces, 
each  of  Three  Dimensions,”  Dr.  Hirst,  F.R.S.;  “Note  on  the  Simul¬ 
taneous  Reduction  of  the  Ternary  Quadric  and  Cubic  to  the  forms 
Ax2  +  By2  +  C z2  +  Dw2,  ax3  +  by3  +  cz3  +  die3, ’  ’  the  President  (Sir  J,  Cockle, 
F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair). 


o:R/:ell_a_:£t.a_  &  co., 

53  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  SALE  AND  PARTNERSHIP. 

SCHOOL  for  SALE.  S.W.  London.  42  boys.  High 

terms.  Rent  £220. 

SCHOOL  for  SALE.  Gloster.  12  preparatory  boarders. 

SCHOOL  for  SALE.  Eastbourne.  Ditto  Clifton. 

A  List  of  Schools  and  Partnerships  sent  gratis. 

Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  PARTNER  WANTED.  High-class  Boys’. 

-A  40  boarders.  Income  £1,000.  Pine  house  and  grounds. 

Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  for  SALE.  DAY-BOYS’  (high-class).  Surrey. 

Price  £500,  to  include  goodwill,  school  furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings. 
Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  to  be  LET,  at  the  Seaside.  20  boarders; 

accommodation  for  50.  Three  acres  grounds.  Rent  £150.  Income  £1000. 
Orellana  &  Co.,  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  for  SALE.  45  boys,  boarders.  12  miles  from 

London.  Pine  house  and  grounds.  Accommodate  70.  Price  £250,  goodwill. 
Income  £1600.  Orellana  &  Co.,  Conduit  Street,  W. 


^CHOOLS  for  SALE.  Boys’,  Seaside,  Sussex,  50  pupils, 

ID  39  are  boarders  ;  ditto,  20  boarders,  fine  house,  and  three  acres.  London,  40 
boarders,  income  £4,000.  Gloucester,  12  boarders,  £1000.,  &c.  A  List  free. 

Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  (Preparatory)  for  SALE.  6  boarders,  6  day. 

Surrey.  River.  Good  house.  Price  £200. 

Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  for  SALE,  or  Partnership  (Boys’,  Seaside).  38 

boarders  and  12  day.  High-class.  25  boarders  under  13.  Pine  house  and 
grounds.  Goodwill  and  furniture. 

Orellana  &  Co.,  53  Conduit  Street,  W. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  to  LET,  near  London.  With  connec¬ 

tion.  Hold  100  boarders.  12  acres. 


SCHOOL  ATLASES. 


FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Philips’  Comprehensive  Atlas.  42  Modern  and  18  Ancient  s.  d. 

Maps.  With  Index.  Imperial  Svo  . 10  C 

Philips’  Student’s  Atlas.  43  Modern  and  5  Ancient  Maps. 

With  Index.  Imperial  8vo  . 7  6 

Philips’  Select  School  Atlas.  36  Maps.  With  Index.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo  . 5  0 

Philips’  Introductory  Atlas.  24  Maps.  With  Index.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo  . 3  6 

Philips’  Young  Student’s  Atlas.  36  Maps.  With  Index. 

Imperial  4to . 3  6 

Philips’  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  23  Maps.  With 

Notes.  By  JonN  Bartholomew,  P.R.G.S.  Imperial  8vo  .  3  6 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  18  Maps. 

With  Index.  Medium  4to  . 3  6 

Philips’  School  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  12  Maps. 

Crown  4to,  stiff  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth  lettered,  Is.  Gd.  With  Index  ...  2  6 

FOE  ELEMENT AE  Y  CLASSES. 

Philips’  Young  Scholar’s  Atlas.  24  Maps.  With  Index. 

Imperial  4to . 2  6 

Philips’  Atlas  for  Beginners.  34  Maps.  With  Index  on  a 

New  Plan.  Crown  4to  . 2  6 

Philips’  Child’s  Atlas  for  Home  and  School.  68  Maps.  i  e 
Philips’  Physical  Atlas  for  Beginners.  12  Maps.  Crown 

4to,  stiff  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth  lettered  . 1  G 

Philips’  Smaller  Scripture  Atlas.  10  Maps.  Imperial  16mo, 

Illustrated  cover,  Gd. ;  cloth  . 10 

***  Teachers  requiring  clear  maps  with  few  names  at  a  moderate  price 
cannot  do  better  than  select  “  The  Child’s  Atlas.” 


EXAMINATION  MANUALS. 

HISTORY. 

Davies’  Historical  Manuals.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Pupils 
preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 


s.  d. 


From  the  Death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  1066,  to  the  Death  of 

King  John,  1216 . 2  0 

Prom  the  Accession  of  Henry  III., 

1216,  to  the  Death  of  Richard 

111.,  1485  2  0 

History  and  Literature  of  the  Tu¬ 
dor  Period  (1485-1603)  .  2  0 

History  and  Literature  of  the 
Stuart  Period  (1603-1687)  ...1  6 

From  the  Reign  of  Charles  1.,  1640, 
to  the  end  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  1660...  ,  . 1  G 

From  the  Restoration  of  Charles 

11.,  1660,  to  Revolution  of  1688...  2  0 

English  History  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

B.A.,  LL.D . 


s.  d. 
2  0 


From  the  Accession  of  James  I., 

1603,  to  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690 
From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
Death  of  Queen  Anne,  1714  ...  1  6 

From  the  Accession  of  William 
III.,  1689,  to  Accession  of  George 
III.,  1760,  and  the  Outlines  of 
English  Literature  during  the 

same  period . 2  C 

From  the  Accession  of  George  III., 

1760,  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

1815 . 2  6 

English  Literature  during  the 
same  period . 2  0 

By  J.  Curnow, 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Three  Selections  of  Geo¬ 
metrical  Problems  for  Solutions.  By  James  Martin  .  3  6 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  I.  and  II.  By  the  same 

Author . 16 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Book  I.  By  the  same  Author  ...  o  6 

A  Graduated  Course  of  Problems  in  Practical,  Plane,  and 

Solid  Geometry.  By  the  same  Author  . 3  6 

Exercises  in  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations  inclusive.  By 

W.  Allen  Whitworth,  M. A . 6d.,  cloth  0  9 

Class-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Compiled  specially  for 
Pupils  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

By  I).  Morris,  B.A.  Illustrated  . 2  6 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat.  By  Thomas  W.  Piper.  Illus¬ 
trated  . 2  6 


MUSIC. 

Student’s  Text-Book  of  the  Science  of  Music.  By  John 

Taylor,  Organist  to  H.M.  the  Queen  at  Kensington  Palace  .  6  0 

Musical  Theory  Course  for  Junior  Students.  By  the  same 

Author . 16 

Manual  of  Vocal  Music.  By  the  same  Author  .  i  6 

SCRIPTURE. 


Davies’  Scripture  Manuals.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Pupils 
preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 


Notes  on  Genesis  ... 

.  1 

0 

Notes  on  St.  Matthew  . 

2 

0 

Notes  on  Exodus  ... 

.  1 

0 

Notes  on  St.  Mark  . 

1 

0 

Notes  on  Joshua  . . . 

.  1 

0 

Notes  on  St.  Luko  . 

1 

6 

Notes  on  Judges  ... 

.  1 

0 

Notes  on  St.  John  . 

2 

6 

Notes  on  Ezra 

.  1 

0 

Notes  on  Acts  . 

1 

6 

Notes  on  I.  Samuel 

.  1 

0 

Manual  of  the  Church  Catechism 

1 

0 

Notes  on  II.  Samuel 

.  1 

6 

Manual  of  the  Book  of  Common 

Notes  on  I.  Kings 

.  1 

6 

Prayer . 

2 

0 

Notes  on  11.  Kings 

.  1 

6 

Philips’  Scripture 

Manuals. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Pupils 

preparing  for  Examination.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Linton,  M.A. 

Notes  on  Genesis  ... 

.  2 

0 

Notes  on  Ilaggai . 

0 

4 

Notes  on  Numbers 

.  2 

0 

Notes  on  Haggai  and  Zechariah 

1 

6 

Notes  on  Nehemiah 

.  1 

6 

Notes  on  I.  Corinthians . 

1 

6 

Notes  on  Jeremiah 

.  2 

0 

Notes  on  II.  Corinthians 

1 

6 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  following  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 

For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Midsummer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  pvepai’od  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts ;  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marl fe,  the  T  ext  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  hrief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  cai’e  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
nsually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies.  _ _ 

For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Christmas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CiESAR.”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  Is.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 


For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHA3DRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


JUST  NEAEY : 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School ;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  &  Sons’  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  'useful 


3  O  ZEE  O 

Algebra.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Church  Catechism.  Is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

Julius  Caesar,  is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 
Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

ABneid,  Book  I.  Is. 


O  Hi  TZEZHZT- 

iEneid,  Book  II.  Is. 

ABneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Cscsar,  Book  I.).  Is. 
Phaedrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German- 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


book:  s. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  & 
Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  fid. 

St.  Matthew.  Is.' 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Ltike.  Is. 

Spelling,  is. 

Trigonometry,  is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  fid. ;  with  Answers,  8s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  fid. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  Cd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  fid. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  fid. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music.  2s.  Cd. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  MiNEim  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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(BAjVI  BRIDGE  bOC/cL  EX/cM  I  NjATIOj^l  S,  1890. 

“A  DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.” 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II.  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.,  1689-1760. 

IBY  IMI.  O-TJTT  ERIDGE,  ZB.JL. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

- - - - -  y 

“  This  is  a  work  containing  a  short  synopsis  of  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  accession 
of  Ge  rge  III.  Mr.  Gutteridge,  who  is  the  author  of  those  historical 
charts  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  proved  of 
snch  value  in  so  many  scholastic  establishments,  has  again  exercised 
his  skill  in  compiling  what  must  doubtless  be  found  a  work  of  great 
value,  just  supplying  the  sort  of  thing  needed  by  students  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Local  Examinations,  for  whom  indeed  it  has 
been  especially  prepared.  The  author  certainly  has  a  happy  manner 
of  describing  events  carefully  and  fully,  without  the  addition  of 
useless  words  to  cause  the  waste  of  a  student's  time ;  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  Considerable 
pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  every  detail, 
and,  though  grouped  in  sections,  chronological  sequence  has  been 
carefully  maintained  throughout.  Such  a  ‘digest’  as  this  will  be 
found  to  lighten  the  labours  of  student  and  teacher,  and  should 
consequently  be  welcome  to  both.” — Public  Opinion. 

RELFE  BROTHERS,  6  CHARTERHOUSE  BUILDINGS,  ALDERSGATE,  E.C. 


“This  is  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  compendium  of  the  liistor 
of  the  period  named.  It  is  closely  condensed,  and  is  yet  gram¬ 
matical  ;  aud  it  is  but  a  digest,  and  is  yet  readable.  Each  reign  is 
divided  into  periods,  and  the  events  are  grouped  in  sections.  Argu¬ 
ments  as  to  motives,  objects,  policy,  and  consequences  are  drawn  up 
with  precision  and  sound  logical  sequence,  and  the  abstracts  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  touch  all  the  essential  points.” — Educational 
Times. 

“I  desire  to  express  my  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Gutteiidge’s  Digest 
of  English  History,  1689-1760.  I  found  it  extremely  helpful  iu 
preparing  boys  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  (a  few  years 
since).  Most  of  them  were  able,  through  its  use,  to  answer  all  the 
questions  set,  and  only  one  of  their  number,  a  very  weak  vessel, 
failed  in  the  subject.” — Rev.  T.  A.  Stoodley,  M. A.,  B.C.  A.,  Hereford 
County  College, 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition,  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER'S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or.  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing:  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHuman  Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

An  etymological  index  to 

Sliakespere’s  Play  of  Julius  Ceesar,  by  F.  C. 
Woodporde,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Drayton 
Grammar  School.  Price  4d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ; 

Market  Drayton:  Bennion  &  Horne, 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London:  Francis  Hodgson, 89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 1 70,  e!79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


iHAREY’S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,”  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


AIDS  TO  EDUCATION.— See  Watton’s  “  Clear 

Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tables,  3d.  each,  on  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  Histories  ;  Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and 
specimen  page.  Is.  each ;  also,  Filled  Biographical  Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
8d.  each. 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  London; 
and  of  the  Author,  T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

( Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


Csesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  12mo  . ..Is.  fid. 

Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes.  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo .  3s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  4s-  6<L 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Books  I.  to  III.  With  Reading  Lessons 
for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  Text ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  “  Ten  Thousand.”  Ninth 
Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  fid . 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker  and  Reader, 

based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of  pieces  for 
Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses, 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price 
3s.  6d. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  DR.  CORNWELL,  F.R.G.S. 


“  We  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  We  have  never  known  so 
much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.” — Educational  Times. 


A  School  Geography.  79th  Edition ;  3s.  6d.,  or 

with  30  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d, 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which 
the  exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by 
the  parrot  system.” — A  then  awn. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting  of  Thirty  Small  Maps. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “  School  Geography.” 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  60th  Edition ;  is.,  or 

with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 

“  A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  either  author  or  editor.  It  (’'  The  Geography  for 
Beginners’)  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  elementary  hook,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is 
required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  A  Selection  of  Short  and 

Easy  Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  11th  Edition,  Is. 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar. 

63rd  Edition  ;  2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

“The  excellence  of  the  grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided 
improvement  is  this  department.” — Athenceim. 

Grammar  for  Beginners.  An  introduction  to 

Allen  and  Cornwell’s  “School  Grammar.”  82nd  Edition;  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

“  This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used.”  — 
Spectator. 

j|5g"  The  Book  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word-Building ,  with 
exercises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  in 

English  Composition.  46th  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

Key,  3s. 

“The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded 
this  little  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.”— 
Westminster  Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners,  a  Method  of  Teaching 

Reading  and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.  4th  Edition,  Is. 


London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited.— Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


WORKS  IBY"  JAMES  SULLY. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS. 


SIXTH  EDITION,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education. 

SECOND  EDITION,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.” 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 

G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BACON'S  EX  GET,  ST  OR  TRACTION  DIAGRAMS.  Designed  to  clearly 
illustrate  the  comparative  value  of  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal.  Five 
Charts  in  the  series.  Size,  22  by  30  inches,  on  cloth  roller,  and  varnished,  2s.  6d. 
each.  [ Nearly  ready. 

BACON'S  EXCELSIOR  At  EMORY  MAPS.  The  only  Memory  Maps  with 
Sea  Coloured,  and  with  Outline  and  Hills  in  separate  Colours.  74  now  ready, 
Id.  each.  Complete  List  and  Specimen  gratis  and  post  free. 

BACON'S  EXCEL  SI  OH  MEMORY  M AT -STj  ATE  S.  Consisting  of  Map, 
Projections  on  Cardboard  Slates,  corresponding  with  Bacon’s  Memory  Maps. 
Size,  6  by  7J  inches.  Price  2d.  each.  Twelve  in  number,  viz. : — England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  India,  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Europe.  Sample  gratis. 

BACON'S  EXCELS  IQ  It  PICT  TIRE  A  hVHARET.  An  entirely  new 
Chart,  illustrated  with  Two  large  Pictures  to  each  letter.  Size,  30  by  40  inches. 
Price,  coloured,  mounted  oil  cloth,  with  rollers,  and  varnished,  5s. 

BACOX'S  CXCIJJ.S  I  on  STANDARD  O  TAG  HAMS.  Six  in  the  Series, 
comprising  tne  .seasons,  Day  and  Night,  Latitude  anil  Longitude,  and  Phases  of 
the  Moon,  Tides,  and  Solar  System.  Price,  coloured,  mounted  on  rollers,  and 
varnished,  2s.  6d.  each. 

BA  CON'S  BXCBLSTOlt  COMBINATION  BUBTB  TEACH V  It S 

AACAS.  For  First  Year  (and  Fourth  Standard),  Second  Year  (and  Fifth 

Standard),  Third  Year  (and  Sixth  Standard),  Fourth  Year  (and  Seventh 
Standard).  Each  consisting  of  Sixteen  Coloured  Maps.  Price,  in  wrapper,  (Id. 
each.  Contents  of  each  Atlas  gratis  and  post  free. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation. 


limp,  cloth. 

limp,  cloth. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

As  You  Like  It 

...  0  10 

1  0 

King  Lear  . 

1  1 

1 

3 

Coriolanus  . 

...  0  10 

1  0 

Macbeth  . 

0  10 

1 

0 

Hamlet . 

...  1  4 

1  6 

Merchant  of  Venice 

0  10 

1 

0 

Henry  V . 

...  0  10 

1  0 

MidsummcrNight’s  Dream 

0  10 

1 

0 

Henry  VIII . 

...  0  10 

1  0 

Richard  II . 

0  10 

1 

0 

Julius  Ctesar . 

...  0  10 

1  0 

Richard  III . 

0  10 

1 

0 

King  John  . 

...  0  10 

1  0 

Tempest  . 

0  10 

1 

0 

REPRINTS  OF 

ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. 

New  Editions. 

Campbell’s  Select  Poems,  2d. 

Cowper’s  Task— Book,  I.,  2d. 

Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  &e.,  2d. 
Macaulay's  Armada,  Ivry,  and  Evening, 
2d. 

- Essay  on  Milton,  4d. 

Milton's  L’Allegro,  11  Pcnseroso,  Lycidas, 
2d. 


Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  I.,  II., 
V.,  each  2d. 

-  300  lines  from  Canto  I.,  2d. 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  six 

Cantos,  each  2d. 

- Lord  of  the  Isles,  Cantos  I.,  VI., 

each  2d. 

- Battle  of  Flodden,  2d, 


CHAUCERS  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

With  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.  Prologue,  Squieres  Tale,  Clerkes  Tale,  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale.  Each  Is.  Od. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London ;  &  Edinburgh . 


Fourth  Edition.  724  pages.  Crown  8vo,  with  more  than  000  Illustrations,  15s. 
HENFREY’S  BOTANY.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany : 
Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic.  By  Prof.  Henfrey.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Botany  to  the  University  of 
London  ;  assisted  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  &c. 

Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post  8vo,  0s.  0d. 

THE  LABORATORY  GUIDE  :  a  Manual  of  Practical 
Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Specially  Arranged  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  Students.  By  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  Piofessor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  885  pages.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  15s. 
ATTFIELD’S  CHEMISTRY.  Chemistry,  General,  Medical, 

and  Pharmaceutical.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Science  and 
their  applications  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  by  John  Attfield,  F.R.S,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Ac. 


LONDON :  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  127  STRAND. 


GURNEY  &  JACKSON,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

(Successors  to  Mr.  VAN  VOORST.) 
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A 

MINUTE 

in  One  Term  ( two  lessons  a  week)  by  the  Oxford  Shorthand  ( Gold  Medal  Diploma , 
York ,  1880).  Full  report  of  victories  in  public  competitions ,  open  to  all 
systems ,  together  with  spontaneous  testimony  of  Headmasters , 
illustrated  leaflets ,  and  a  copy  of  the  famous  “ SIX  LESSONS” 

(Sixth  Edition ),  post  free  for  Is.  3d.  from 

THE  OXFORD  SHORTHAND  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION,  DOVER. 


JOSEPH  BOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  A  STATIONERS. 

Just  out,  hy  J.  Spencer,  B.Sc.  Loncl.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,”  &c.,  &c., 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 


Part  I.,  Plane  Geometry,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  Solid  Geometry  and  Graphic  Arithmetic,  Is.  6d.,  cloth.  Hand  Atlas, 
24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  h e  follows  such  excellent  models  ns  are 
here  presented.”— Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each 
2d.  „ 
4d. 

6d. 


)> 


all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


London : 


WATERSTON  &  SONS. 

.  Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  1890. 

TEN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

ON 

LA  JEUNE  SIBERIENNE 
AND 

LE  LEPREUX  DE  LA  CITE  D’AOSTE. 

Comprising  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Original,  Historical,  Geographical, 
Grammatical  and  Critical  Questions,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Text,  together 
with  the  Questions  previously  set  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  Compiled  by 
William  Henry  Kent,  M.S.C.I.,  Headmaster  of  the  Kendrick  School  for 
Boys,  Reading.  Price  6d.  Post-free  for  published  price  in  stamps  or  P.O. 

LONDON  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


Catalogue  gratis  on  application. 

THE  BEST  GRAMMARS  AND  DICTIONARIES 

OF  MOST  OF  THE 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD 

ARE  PUBLISHED  BY 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  &  CO.,  Limited, 

57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Second  Edition.  32mo,  price  6d. 

TOUS  LES  VERBES. 

Conjugations  of  alt,  the  Verbs,  French  and  English,  with  Tables  of  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Equivalent  Values,  from  Bellow’s  French  Dictionary. 

London  i  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  &  CO.,  Limited, 

67  and  69  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

OFFICES  : 

38,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MESSRS. 

ASKIN,  GABBITAS,  AND  KILLIK. 


By  applying  to  this  Agency,  qualified  Masters  seeking  appointments 
in  Public,  Grammar,  or  Private  Schools  are  assured  of  timely  notice  of 
the  most  suitable  vacancies. 

Terms,  Testimonials ,  and  References  forwarded  on  application. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language.  By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S., 
Classical  Master  in  University  College,  London.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination,  London  University, 
Matriculation  Questions  on  the  English  Language.  1868  to  1889. 
Arranged  by  F.  W.  Levander.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Arranged  by  the  same  Editor. 

Matriculation  Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  1841  to  18S6. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Ma  triculation  Classics ?  Questions  and  Answers.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Walters, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

For  tlie  Matriculation,  Intermediate  Science,  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Pass 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and.  Electricity ,  from  1860  to 
1881.  By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R. A. S.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


II.  K.  Lewis,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,  136  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C. 


1  he  1  liirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  fid.  KEY,  price  2s. 

G\  REEK  LESSONS,  showing  how  Useful  and  how  Easy 

l~  it  is  for  Every  One  to  Learn  Greek.  By  W.  H.  Morris. 


MORRIS’S  ELEMENTA  LATINA,  or  Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  price  Is.  fid. 

“  An  admirable  little  book  for  beginners.” — Educational  Times. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 

School  Stationers,  Publishers,  and  Desk  Manufacturers, 

42a  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON.  Steam  Factory :  STEVENAGE. 

_ JAMES  CGXiLINGS,  Managing1  Director. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION 

MANUFACTURE  AND  SUPPLY 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  of  the  highest  quality 

and  finish.  Only  the  best  wood  (seasoned  on  the 
premises)  is  used. 

A  great  variety  of  designs  in  Desks,  Tables,  School 
Cupboards,  Easels,  and  General  Apparatus  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Show-Rooms.  Estimates  promptly 
forwarded. 


SCHOOL  STATIONERY  of  every  description. 

Customers’  special  requirements  exactly  and  expe¬ 
ditiously  met.  Quality  guaranteed.  Samples  of 
Exercise  Books  generally  used  in  High  Class  Schools 
and  Colleges,  sent  on  application. 


THE  SHOW-ROOMS,  at 

Afford  exceptional  facilities  for 


CASEYS  IEJTJ'OXhZID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c„  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  Ac. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Is.  6d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Ilalf-a-Croivn. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IX  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

OP  THE  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples, 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Punctions,  with  numerous  Examples, 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  EIGG1S,  &  CO.,  104  Graeton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


ALL  TEXT-BOOKS 

Required  by  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Local  and 
College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations  are  supplied,  the 
.full  discount  being  allowed. 

The  following /  Publications,  specially  prepared  for  the  Higher 
Glass  Schools ,  are  comprised  in  the  Holborn  Series : — - 

Commercial  Copy  Books. 

Large  Post  Copy  Books. 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  College  of  Preceptors’  Examination 
Papers. 

English,  French,  and  Latin  Parsing  Books. 

Tots  and  Cross  Tots. 

Duport’s  Progressive  French  Course. 

Southee’s  Method  of  Writing  French  Verbs. 

Selections  from  English  Classics. 

Useful  Facts  in  Physiology.  By  Shaw  Jeffrey,  B.A. 

I  Certificates  of  Merit. 


42a  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 

the  selection  of  School  Material. 


Messrs.  PEECIVAL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Primer  of  Greek  Grammar.  With 

a  Preface  by  John  Percival,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head¬ 
master  of  Rugby  School.  3s.  6d. 

Accidence.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  and 
E.  D.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  Lambrook,  Bracknell,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.  2s.  6d. 

Syntax.  By  E.  D.  Mansfield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 


First  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabularies,  by  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
M.A.,  Lambrook,  Bracknell,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton  College.  2s.  6d. 


PERCIVAL  &  CO., 

34  KINO  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN. 
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TH 

ER( 

iyal  school  series 

Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results. 

Royal 

England 

Readers, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  Notes, 
and  Meanings,  Summaries,  and  Genealogical  Tables. 
STORIES  OF  ENGLAND,  for  Standard  III.,  price  Is. 

OUR- KINGS  AND  QUEENS,  for  Standard  IV.,  price  Is.  3d. 
ENGLAND,  for  Standard  V.,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  for  Standards  VI.  &  YU.,  Is.  6d. 
THE  EMPIRE.  A  complete  History  of  Britain  and  the  British 
People.  Cloth  boards,  price  ‘A.  6d. 

“‘Simple,  graphic,  effective ’  is 
the  motto  of  this  splendid  new 
series  of  Historical  Readers,  and 
right  well  do  they  justify  the 
choice.” — Teachers’  Aid.  ' 

Royal  ■.  i| 

Standard 
Readers. 

With  Spelling  Lessons,  Meanings,  and  Derivations,  Poetry  for  Recitation, 
numerous  Illustrations,  fyc. 

Each  Boole  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  CONTINUOUS  STORY,  or  the' 
Lessons  throughout  arc  on  kindred  subjects. 

No.  I.,  6d.  and  8d. ;  No.  II.,  7d.  and  9d. ;  No.  III.,  lOd.  and  Is. 
No.  IV.,  Is.  3d. ;  No.  V.,  Is.  4d. ;  No.  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

*1  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 

“  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
books  at  oncc-more  interesting  and 
instructive.” 

Educational  Times. 

Royal 

Star 

Readers. 

New  Lessons,  New  Illustrations,  and  important  Helps  to  Teachers,  give 
this  Series  a.  first  place  among  Reading  Bools. 

The  Poetry  for  Recitation  has  been  carefully  selected  and  fully  annotated. 

No.  I.,  6d.  and  8d. ;  No.  II.,  7d.  and  9d. ;  No.  III.,  lOd.  and  Is. ; 
No.  IV.,  Is.  3d. ;  No.  V.,  Is.  6d. ;  No.  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 

“In  these  new  books  there  is  an 
abundance  of  interesting  matter. 
We  can  unreservedly  commend  the 
series.” — Schoolmaster. 

New 

Royal 

Readers. 

Being  Revised  Editions  of  these  favourite  Readers,  with  New  Lessons,  New 
Illustrations-,  Sfc.,  and  containing  Lists  of  Words,  Copious  Notes, 
Summaries,  Questions,  Sfc. 

No.  I.,  7d.  and  9d. ;  No.  II.,  7d.  and  9d. ;  No.  III.,  lOd.  and  Is. ; 
No!  IV.,  Is.  3d. ;  No.  V.,  Is.  6d. ;  No.  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 

“ Everything  has  been ,  admir¬ 
ably  done.  Happy  the  child  that 
treads  this  ‘New’  royal .  road  to 
learning.” — Practical  Teacher. 

Royal 

Science 

Diagrams. 

IN  LARGE  WALL  SHEETS. 

Each  38  inches  by  44.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Mounted  on 
Cloth,  with  Rollers,  price  6s.  each ;  or  Unmounted,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  finest  ever  published. 

MECHANICS’  SERIES.  Section  First.  Now  ready. 

1.  Pressure  of  Liquids.  2.  The  Thermometer.  3.  The  Air  Pump.  4.  The  Barometer. 

5.  The  Common  Pump;  6.  The  Force  Pump.  7.  The  Pendulum. 

May  be  used  ivith  any  text-book. 
An  invaluable  adjunct  to  oral 
teaching.  .  ,  — 1  ■ 

Royal 

English 

Class-books. 

HIGHER-GRADE  ENGLISH.  Containing  the  whole  of  the 
work  in  the  English  Language  required  for  the  “Local  Examina¬ 
tions”  and  the  “  Higher-Grade  Leaving  Certificate.!’ 

History  of  the  Language— Derivation— Principles  of  Analysis— Composition  and 
Style — Figures  of  Speech  —  Prosody  —  Forms  of  Literature.  With  Maps,  Chart, 
Tables,  &c.  12mo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

A  Specimen  Copy  p>ost  free  for  9(7. 

■ 

“  A  useful  example  of  condensed 

information  and  excellent  arrange-: 

ment.” — Educational  Times. 

Royal 

English 

Classics. 

Each  ivith  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Author. 
MILTON.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.  Cloth,  4d. 

ADDISON.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Cloth,  Id. 

SCOTT.  Maririion,  Canto  VI.  Cloth,  6d. 

The  aim  of  this  series  of  English  Classics  is  to  produce  the  Works  of  Standard 
Authors  in  portions  suitable  for  use  in  Schools,  carefully  adapted  for  Educational 
purposes,  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a  moderate  ppice. 

***  Others  in  preparation. 

“  We  can  heartily,  commend  each 
of  these  books.” 

.  Practical  Teachek.  j 

Royal 

Upper-class 

Readers. 

Each  Volume  containing  Biographies  and  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Authors  mentioned,  with  Notes,  Portraits,  Sfc. 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  (First  Period.)  Post  8vo,  272  pp,,  Is.  6d. 
GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Second  Period.)  Post  8vo,  266  pp.,  Is.  6d. 
GREAT  AUTHORS.  (Third  Period.)  Post  8vo,  272  pjy.,  Is.  6d. 

SIMPLE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

272  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

COLLIER’S  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY.  416  pp., 

price  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  price  Is.  (id. 

“The  extracts  are  capitally 
selected.  We  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  teachers.” 

Teachers’  Aid. 

j 

tgig.'’  For  a  full  description  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  Series,  and  for  Particulars  of 


ROYAL  OBJECT-LESSON  SERIES,  ROYAL  ARITHMETIC  DRILL  SHEETS,  CLASS  SUBJECT  BOOKS,  &C., 

See  the  New  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  School  Series.  Post  free  on  application.  • '  - _ 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.;  PARKSIOE,  EDINBURGH;  &  NEW  YORK. 

London  :  Printed  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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CLASS  LIST 

OF  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


[ Throughout  the  List  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality .] 


FRIZES. 

General  Proficiency . 

1.  Uaab,  A.  M.  C.  Mr.  Ruddle,  Bible  Christian 

(fsbister  Prise.)  College,  Shebbear. 

2.  Cross,  G.  H.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

( Pinches  Prize.)  York. 

3.  Aslin,  P.  J.  Air.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society's 

School,  S.E. 

4.  Smith,  A.  C.  Mr.  Raven,  St.  Martin's  Gram¬ 

mar  School,  Scarborough. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Roberts,  A.  D.  Mr.  Ru'ssell,  Grove  Park  School, 

Wrexham. 

2.  Aslin,  P.  J.  Air.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society’s 

School,  S.E. 


Classics .* 

1.  Browne-Mason,  Private  tuition. 

H.  O.  B. 

2.  Garrett,  E.  P.  Air.  J.  Vine  Milne,  Henley 

House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


English  Subjects,  t 
Cross,  G.  H.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 


I 


York. 


Mossop,  MissM.  Miss  Coulton,  Woking  High 
School  for  Girls. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. \ 

1.  Flitrscheim,  B.  Mr.  Langhorne,  Arnold  College, 

Bournemouth. 

2.  Stone.  Miss  F.  R.  Aliss  Stone,  The  Hermitage, 

Glastonbury. 


Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Cross,  G.  H.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College, 

;  York. 

2.  Handles,  W.  B.  Air.  Hooson,  Bourne  College. 

Quinton,  Birmingham. 


Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Coleman,  Aliss  A.  E,  The  Misses  Pickering  &  Barrett, 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarboro’. 


List  of  the  Candidates  who  were  First  and 
Second  in  each  Subject  of  Examination. 

Scripture  History. 

1.  Coleman,  Aliss  A.  The  Alisses  Pickering  and  Bar- 

E.  rett,  Westwood  Collegiate 

School,  Scarborough. 

'Hennell,  Miss  Mrs.  Halley  Stewart,  Park 
M.  D.  Alansion,  St.  Leonards. 

Mossop,  Aliss  M.  Aliss  Coulton,  Woking  High 
School  for  Girls. 

2.  ^  Pearman,  C.F.A.  Mr.  Rumsey,  Wilsford  House 
School,  Devizes. 

Porter, Aliss  M.  Airs.  Palmer,  Collingwood  Col¬ 
lege,  Lee. 

Richardson,  Miss  Cheveley,  The  College, 
Miss  L.  Huddersfield. 

English  Language. 

1.  Foster,  Miss  B.  1.  Aliss  Mortimer  Rowdon,  West 
Ham  High  School  for  Girls. 
(  Harris, Miss E.  L.  The  Alisses  Oake,  Brajbrooke 
„  )  College,  Hastings. 

j  Wildblood,Miss A.  Miss  Sothern,  Parish  Church 
(.  Middle  Class  School,  Leeds. 

English  History. 

1.  Atasom,  Miss  A.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Down,  H.  E.  Mr.  Ruddle,  Bible  Christian 

College,  Shebbear. 

Geography . 

1.  Webster, AlissAl.  Aliss  Sothern,  Parish  Church 

Aliddle  Class  School,  Leeds. 

2.  Winter, MissIT. D.  Miss  Frizell,  Cambridge  House, 

Clifton,  York. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Davies,  Aliss  G.  Aliss  Tullis,  St.  Catherine’s, 

Cardiff, 

2.  Tomlinson,  W.  Mr.  Dent,  Ousegate  School, 

Selby. 


2. 


*  B-  L.  Norman,  Mr.  Gibson,  Quermnore,  Bromley, 
Kent,  was  disqualified  by  age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  Classics. 

t  Miss  A.  Masoin.  Private  tuition,  was  disqualified  by 
age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  English  Subjects. 

+  Miss  M.  A.  Hare,  Private  study,  was  disqualified  by 
age  for  the  1st  Prize  for  Modem  Foreign  Languages. 


Algebra. 

Mr.  Russell,  Grove  Park 
School,  Wrexham. 

Mr.  Ruddle,  Bible  Christian 
College,  Shebbear. 

Euclid. 

Air.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society’s 
School,  S.E. 

Mr.  Milne,  •  Henley  House 
School,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

Trigonometry. 

Mr.  Russell,  Grove  Park  School, 
Wrexham. 

2.  Raab,  A.  M.  C.  Mr.  Ruddle,  Bible  Christian 
College,  Shebbear. 


1.  Roberts,  A.  D. 

2.  Raab,  A.  AT.  C. 


f  Aslin,  P.  J. 

I  Garrett,  E.  P. 


1.  Roberts,  A.  D. 


Mensuration. 

(  Lee,  G.  W.  Air.  Wilson,  Sandyford  Acad- 

l.  <  emv,  Newcastle-on-  line. 

(.  Orcl  aid,  J.  Air.  Ruddle,  Bible  Christian 

College,  Shebbear. 


French. 

Nevill,  Aliss  E.K.  The  Misses  Dymond  and  Bow¬ 
man,  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 
'Kirke,  Aliss  The  Misses  Dymond  and  Bow- 
E.  F.  C.  man,  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Palmer, MissE.M.  Private  tuition, 

•{  PerreddSjP. E.F.  Air. Harrison, BeanmontHouse 
School,  Jersey. 

Rogers, AlissE. A.  Private  tuition. 

Rutlev,  Miss  B.  Mrs.  Dix,  Merton  College, 
Croydon. 

German. 

FlUrscheim,  B.  Mr.  Langhorne,  Arnold  Col¬ 
lege,  Bournemouth. 

Knieper,  Miss  J.  Mrs.  Brewer,  Ashbourne,  Har¬ 
rogate. 


Hailey,  R.  C. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 


Hart,  G.  L 


Latin. 

Private  tuition. 

Mr.  Alorgan,  D’Eresby  House, 
Ealing  Common. 

Greek. 


Air.  Charter,  Belle  Vue  House 
School,  Norwich. 

Alasom,  Aliss  E.  Private  tuition. 

Experimental  Physics. 

Dunstan,  J.  T.  Mr.  Stroud,  Farnham  Gram.  S. 
Robinson,  W.  S.  Mr.  Wheater,  Scarborough 
Grammar  School. 

Chemistry. 

I  Aslin,  P.  J.  Mr.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society’s 
!  School,  S.E. 

Goodliffe,  A.  D.  Mr.  I  sherwood,  University 


I  School,  Southport. 

J  Lamb, AlissM.S.  Private  tuition. 

(.McNaught,  H.  Mr.  Raven,  St.  Alartiu’s  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Scarborough. 

Natural  History. 

1.  Webster,  Miss  M.  Miss  Sothern,  Parish  Church, 

Aliddle  Class  School,  Leeds. 

2,  Wildblood,MissA.  Miss  Sothern,  Parish  Church 

Aliddle  Class  School,  Leeds. 

Drawing. 

(  Davies,  Aliss  G.  Miss  Tullis,  St.  Catherine’s 
Cardiff. 

'  ^Mortimer, MissA.MissBremner,  1  Clyde  Terrace, 
Hull. 

Music. 

1.  Ramsey,  P.  F.  Air.  Hardy,  Kurnella  School, 

Bournemouth. 

2.  Fielder, M iss M.C.  The  Misses  Oake,  Braybrooke 

College,  Hastings. 

Political  Economy. 

1.  Porter,  Aliss  M.  Mrs.  Palmer,  Collingwood  Col¬ 
lege,  Lee. 

( Winter,  Miss  Aliss  Frizell,  Cambridge  House, 
-J  H.  D.  Clifton,  York. 

'  ^Richardson,  Miss  Cheveley,  The  College, 
Aliss  L.  Huddersfield. 
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GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— BOYS. 

N.B. — In  the  following  lists,  the  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special 

Certificate  in  the  following  subjects  respectively : 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
hk.  =  Bookkeeping. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 
cl.  =  Drawing. 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Raab,  A.  M.  C.  Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear, 
s.  e.  al.  eu.  m.f.  1.  ch. 

Cross,  G.  H.  Elmfield  College,  York, 
e.  a.  al.  m.  I,  ch.  ph. 

Aslin,  P.  J.  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E, 

a.  al.  eu.  m.  1.  ch. 

Smith,  A.  C.  St.Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’. 
s.  a.  eu.  ch.  mu. 

Suart,  A.  B.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

e.  ger.  ch.  d. 

Haskew,  W.  H.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
eu.  ms.  ger.  d. 

f  McNaugkt,  H  .a.ch.  St.  Martin’s  Gram ,  S.,  Scarboro’. 
(Thomas,  W.  G.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
ms.  1.  ch. 

C  Garrett,  E.  P.  Henley  House,  S.  John’s  Wood, 
•j  e.  al.  eu.  1. 

(.Orchard,.!,  s.  e.  a.  Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 
Day,  W,  IV.a.m.ch. The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate. 
Roberts,  A.  D.  Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
a.  al.  eu.  tr.  1. 

Wells,  F.  E.eJ.  ch. King  Edward  VI.  S.,  Retford. 
Barford,  F.  W.  Independent  College,  Taunton. 

a.  eu.  ch. 

Liversidge,  W.  ch.  King  Edward  VI.  S.,  Retford. 
Haslam,  W.  a.ch.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Breton,  W.  H.  a.  Leek  Grammar  School. 

Booth,  A.  L.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
eu.  ger.  ch. 

Robey,  W.  D.  cli:  Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Huck,  J.  s.  blc.  mu.  Commercial  School.  Bognor. 
Milner,  S.  R.  1.  ch.  King  Edward  VI.  S.,  Retford. 
Fell,  R.  L.  a.  Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Fowler,  R.  S.  Y.  Castle  Hill  Avenue  House,  Folke. 
s.  1.  d.  stone. 

Cox,  C.  H.  ch.  Paignton  School. 

Anderton,W.B.  e.cft.University  School,  Southport. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F.e.cAAscham  Coll.,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
(  Cowley,  R.M.  eu.  Gram.  S.,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
(  Gibson,  H.  H.  ch.d. Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Toplis,  J.  1.  ch.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Weaver,  F.  J.  a.  Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Howard,  A.  d.  ms.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

C  Collier,  E.  P.  University  School,  Southport. 

■j  Irvine,  J.  B.  cl.  Undercliff  Coll.  S.,  Ventnor. 
(.Smith,  E.  E.  ch.  62  Monkgate,  York, 

Bekenn,  G.  H.  E.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 
ch.  cl. 

f  Stutter,  C.  D.  Thanet  College,  Margate. 
(Yates,  W.  d.  Grammar  School,  Tamworth. 
fBirkett,  R.  C.  ch.  Southampton  Boys’Col.&HighS. 
(  Colston, E.J.  ch.d.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Dunston,  J.  F.  Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Berresford,J.A.  ch. Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Braund,  A.  A.  f,  Kelly  College,  Tavistock, 
f  Jackson,  H.  Scarborough  Grammar  School. 

(Towse,  W.  ch.  Scarborough  Grammar  School. 

Bolt,  W.  J.  D.  ch.  Manor  House  School,  Clapham. 
f  Collins,  W.  S.  K.Edw.VI.Gr.S., Southampton. 

(Gunton,  II. C.ch.cl. Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester. 
Baird,  J.  O.  e.  Ghyli  Bank  Coll.,  Whitehaven. 
Day,  A.  E.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate. 

Pearman,  C.F.A.  s.  Wilsford  House  S.,  Devizes. 
Barton,  W.J.F.  ch. Elmfield  College,  York. 

First  Class. — Pass  Division. 


e.  =  English. 

ger.  =  German. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

eu.  =  Euclid. 

li.  =  History. 

mu.  =  Music. 

f.  =  French. 

i.  =  Italian. 

nat.  =  Natural  History. 

g.  =  Geography. 

1.  =  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 

ph.  =  Physics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
tr.  =  Trigonometry, 


I 


C  Andrews,  M.  C.  d. 
•<  Burr,  G.  d. 

(  Robinson,  W.  S. 
Bendle,  J.  W.  H. 
Bastin,  R,  S.  ch. 
Wildish,  R.  G.  cl. 
Lord,  Z.  M.  d. 
Bennison,  R.  E. 
f  Dobson,  II. A.  ch.d. 
I  Down,  H.  E.  s.h. 
f  Chambers,  L.  D. 

•j  Haswell,  G.  F.  ger. 
(Smith,  E.  L. 

Walker,  F.  P.  ch. 
f  Belcher,  A.  R .a.ms. 
<  Inskip,  C.  H.  a. 
I.  Long,  J.  E. 


Chas.I.Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 
Paradise  Hou.,StokeNewington. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
High  S., Queen’s  Coll.,  B’ham. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Mead  House  S.,  Biggleswade. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 


fLibeaud,  E.  J.  Private  tuition. 

(  Wellings,  A.  W.c/i. Wellington  College,  Salop. 

(  Peters,  G.  B.  ms.d. Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

(  Waterhouse,  H.  C.  East  Hardwick  School. 
Kingman, G.W.ew.dChas. I.  Gram. S., Kidderminster. 
Brown-Mason,  Private  tuition. 

H.  O.  B.  s.  1. 

(Lychenheim,  J.  Chorlton  High  S  ,  Manchester. 

Haselden,  L.  L.  Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester, 
f  Seedhouse,  A.  J.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
(Seton,  A.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Crawford, F.H.  ch.  Elmfield  College,  York. 

TDodd,  F.  Private  tuition. 

<  Redfern,  G.  W.  d.  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
(Thomas,  B.  J.  ch.  Parkyvelvet  Gr.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Clifton,  A.  B.  Royal  Gram.  S.,  High  Wycombe. 

Thompson,  H.F.  d.  Chas.I.  Gram. S., Kidderminster. 
Edwards,  A.  C.  ch.  Private  tuition, 
f  Griffiths,  J.  T.  ch.  Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
(Wilson,  J.  B.  Ghyli  Bank  Coll.,  Whitehaven, 

f  Goodliffe,  A.  D.  ch.  University  School,  Southport. 

<;  Roe,  R.  P,  Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 

(Tomlinson,  W.a. eu. Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Edwards,  W.  H.  Cavendish  Coll.,  Southampton, 
f  Fliirscheim,  B.  Arnold  College,  Bournemouth, 
y  /.  ger.  1. 

(Hind,  S.  G.  ch.  St.Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’. 
Storrs,  H.  T.  d.  Cambridge  Lodge,  Worthing. 
Private  tuition. 

Chas.I.  Gram. S.,  Kidderminster. 
The  School,  Tavistock. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Chas.  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Hazelcroft,  Weston- s. -Mate. 
Benson,  J.  c.a  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  S. 
f  Hood- Williams,  Haverfordwest  Gram.  School, 

j  P.  W.  mu. 

(Smith,  W.  S.  Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Lewis,  H.  H.  Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

Walmslev,  G.  E.  cl.  The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. , 
(Alexander,  J.  V.f.  Charing  Cross  S.,  St.  Heliers. 
j  Hardiman,  C.  R.  Southampton  Boys’ Col. &IIighS. 
■{  Norman,  R.  L .f.  1.  Quernmore,  Bromley. 

Pollard,  A.  Friends’ School,  Saffron  Walden. 

Skinner,  A.  E.  St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Cullingworth,  H.E.  University  School,  Southport. 
ch. 

Coward,  T.  D.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Walker,  C.  S.  ch.  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
Austwick,  P.  C.  Horsham  College, 

r  Blockey,  G.  Chorlton  High  S.,  Manchester. 

I  Weston,  J.  S.  Ferme  College,  Highgate. 
Horton,  A.  J.  a.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Torbitt,  F.  C.  ch.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Smith,  T.  W.  Brunswick  House,  Windsor. 

{Atwood,  H.  Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Strong,  J.  A.  East  Cornwall  Coll,,  Liskeard. 
Godwin,  H.  T.  ms.  Ferme  College,  Highgate. 
Percival,  B.  A.  SouthamptonBoys’ Col.&HighS. 

(Thorp,  J.  S.  University  School,  Southport. 

(Tootill,  R.  A.  ch.  Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Bromiley,  F.  Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 


0  Rees,  W.  II . 

(  Sealey,  F.  C. 

{Horridge,  E. 
Sankey,  P.  W. 
Smith,  E.  R.  ch. 
Masters,  W.  J. 


Second  Class. — 1st  Division. 


Jackson,  W.  A.  ch. 
(  Babb,  F.  J.  ph.  cl. 
I  Simmonds,  T.  II. 
Spurway,  E.  a. 
Ramsey,  P.  F.  cl., mu. 
C  But,  H.  H.  ms. 
(  Booth,  F.  G. 
r  Hooke,  S.  H.  d. 
t  Williamson,  F.  II.  ph. 
Jones,  G.  M.  cl. 
Shaw,  G.  F. 
f  Firth,  E.  II. 
t  Tanner,  P.  B.  d. 
r  Adkins,  J.  S.  d. 
j  Feldman,  A. 

(  Hickson,  A. 

I  Bolitho,  W.  H. 
t  Smith,  J.  E.  d. 
(  Barnett,  J.  bk.,  ch. 
I  Hester,  O.  R. 

(  Barwell,  W.  M. 

1  Dyson,  T.  H. 

Cooper,  E.  T. 


Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Stoke  Public  School,  Devonport. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Kurnella  School,  Bournemouth. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Mercers’  School.  E.C. 

Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 

Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  Walsall. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Grammar  School,  Tadcaster. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 


f  White,  W.  II. 

(  Williams,  R.  G. 
t  Iveeton,  F.  G. 
t  Longley,  A.  II.  d. 

rAcfield,  J.  E.  d. 

-  Elliott,  D.  H. 
(Lloyd,  E.  1. 

Wiseman,  W.  P. 
Mottram,  D. 
f  Blair,  J. 

1  Clark,  J.  B. 

Hamlin,  H.  J. 

/  Goldner,  W.  W. 

\  Roddis,  F. 

Knight,  G. 

/  Button,  J.  N.  a. 

j  Eastcott,  A.  J. 
j  Pickering,  A.  W. 

(  Wight-man,  F. 

Ark  ell,  H. 

Lobb,  E.  B. 

Eyers,  J. 

Freedman,  D.  I. 
Randles,  W.  B.  ch. 

f  Cater,  F.  I. 

|  Cobwin,  A.W. 

I  Gibson,  A.  G. 

-{  Moir,  E.  T. 

|  Park,  C.  N. 

|  Payne,  P.  J. 
(Raymer,  H.  J. 

(  Gaunt,  T. 

Hufton,  J.  W.  d. 

(Shaw,  W.  cl. 

f  Sparrow,  H.  E. 
t  Wood,  A. 
f  Abell,  W.  S. 

|  Firth,  J.  S. 

-i  Hawley,  S.  H. 

Shewzik,  M. 

(Turner,  C.  J.  d. 

1  Bennett,  W.  R.  d. 

j.  Hall,  H. 

I  Newman,  R.  II. 
v  Voules,  T.  A. 
(Gillies,  G.  M. 
j  Harrison,  S.  T.  W. 
j  Leeson,  J.  G. 
(Pooley,  G.  S. 

(  Moir,  E. 

t  Per  rides,  P.  E.  F.  /. 
f  George,  H.  C. 

J  Hay,  A.  B.  d. 

1  King,  H. 

L Webster,  W.  J. 
f Creech,  R.  W. 

-<  Guest,  J. 

(Rudkin,  W.  E. 
('Pearson,  V. 
j  Terry,  A.  E. 

(Winter,  W.  C. 

(  Burtt,  S.  M. 

(  White,  S.  J. 

■  De  Salis,  G.  K. 
Entwistle,  .T. 

Jones,  G.  E. 

Jones,  W. 

Potter,  H. 
Stephenson,  F.  II. 
Todd,  C.  W. 
('Bunion,  J.  R. 

I  Cross,  E.  P. 

J  Evans,  C.  E.  ch. 

Ilowlett,  A. 

Milligan,  W. 

Price,  J. 

('Campbell,  W. 
Fielding,  B. 

Hoyle,  A.  W. 

Roddy,  J.  M.  ch. 

Spencer,  A.  G. 
Taylor,  E.  J. 
(Whitaker,  II. 
fBailey,  F. 

|  Bradley,  G.  F. 

I  Clague,  H.  J. 

J  Cowell,  H.  R. 
Lyclienheim,  M. 
Preston,  E.  G. 
Robertson,  L. 
Wilson,  J.  E. 
('Brookes,  J.  A. 

1  Dixon,  H.  E. 

I  Halilo,  H.  B.  cli. 
Jackson,  F.  W. 
Jenner,  W.  M. 

Syer,  W.  V. 


Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford 
High  School,  Barnsley. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Boys’  School,  Cosham. 

Doigelley  Grammar  School. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Petherton  School,  Highbury. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Collegiate  School,  Bridgwater. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Harleigli  House,  Bodmin. 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Milton  Abbas  Gram.  S.,  Blandford. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 

Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S,,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Milton  Abbas  Gram.  S.,  Blandford. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Grongar  House,  Margate. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Exmo‘uth  College. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Private  tuition. 

Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
Herne  Bay  College. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford, 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Milton  Abbas  Gram.  S.  Blandford. 
Buxton  College,  Stratford. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Grammar  School,  Middleton. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Salt  Schools,  Shipley. 

Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 
Nortligate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Paignton  School. 

Farnworth  Grammar  School 
Hastings  Grammar  School. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Selhurst  Park  College,  S.E. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
King  William’s  Coll.,  Isle  of  Man. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Ghyli  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Winton  House,  Folkestone. 
Lindentliorpe,  Broadstairs. 
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('Brown,  S. 

Carter,  W.  G. 

J  Cowley,  P.  E. 

1  Paris,  W.  W. 

|  Greenlees,  J.  C. 
LHayclen,  A.  J. 
Brown,  R.  G. 
Gilbert,  P.  G. 


BOYS,  Second  Class— Continued. 


/ 


Elmfleld  College,  Yorl 
Warwick  House  School,  Sout.hsea. 
Grammar  S.,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Paradise  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Deal  College. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 


LStahlschmidtjE.E.II.  High  School  for  Boys,  Sutton. 


'Grove,  H. 

King,  B.  W.  V. 
Lewis,  H. 

Pashler,  W. 
Ridyard,  G.  J. 
Stephenson,  E. 
Turner,  G.  E. 
Weekes,  C.  P. 

I  Cook,  J.  G. 

-j  Cutting,  G.  H. 

L White,  P.  H. 
f  Frank,  H. 

I  Latham,  R.  G. 

|  Lee,  G.  W. 

J  Mules,  R.  J. 

)  Peake,  S.  M. 

1  Priestnall,  A. 

I  Roe,  R.  D.  T. 

L  Tucker,  C.  O. 
I'Bebro,  L.  S. 

|  Dinnwiddv,  H.  L. 
1  Le  Sbirel,  R. 
j  Markwell,  A.  S. 


Stoke  Public  School,  Devonport. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Wernetli  Academy,  Oldham. 
Paignton  School. 

Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
a.  Sandy  ford  Acad.,  Newcastle-on-T. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
d.  Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
cl.  Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

Deal  College. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 

The  School,  Tavistock. 


Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Pritchard, , I.  W.  ch.cl.  Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Rybot,  N.  V.  L.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Upsdale,  A.  R.  Egerton  Park  School,  Bexhill. 
Walker,  A.  Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 

{'Barton,  G.  Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 

Cliristopherson,  C.T.  Hastings  Grammar  School. 


-! 


Fuge,  D.  P. 

Jones,  E.  S. 

Jones,  J.  H. 
Matthews,  C.  A 
Thomas,  J.  D. 

Till,  W.  F. 

Turton,  E. 
Woodcock,  T. 
f  Fraser,  A.  G. 

{  Pocock,  A.  H. 
IHayter,  W.  G. 
Burdock,  A. 

Gant,  R.  A. 

Hart,  J.  D. 

Hindley,  J.  C. 
Kinahan,  R.  F. 

|  Morris,  J.  A. 
i  O'Callaghan,  K.  D 
|  Smith,  F. 

I  Whitaker,  H.  E. 

( Catford,  C.  E. 

|  Fort.t,  W.  E. 

J  Haines,  G.  H. 

I  Lewin,  W.  S. 

[  Spencer,  E.  J. 

L  Wells,  F.  C. 

C Bickford,  J.  G. 
j  Davey,  F.  G. 

|  Edwards,  W.  H. 

-i  Freer,  II.  W. 

|  Harrison,  S.  D. 

I  Horniblow,  F.  T. 
LLangford,  G.  F. 
I'Brimicombe,  W.  B. 
|  Dinwiddv,  N.  T. 

!  Moll,  S.  S. 
i  Price,  A.  S. 

|  Wintle,  F.  E. 
LWorman,  J.  N. 
f  Addenbrooke,  B. 

I  Batho,  R.  P.  G. 
j  Camamile,  A.  W. 
i  Cooper,  E.  H. 

Walker,  J.  A. 
^Williams,  E.  L. 

C Abrahams,  S.  G. 
Byrne,  F.  R. 

Kent,  A. 

.  Killick,  A.  E. 

|  Kinloch,  B. 

|  Noble,  F.  H. 
LTitus,  J. 

('Carline,  R.  H. 
Duncan,  A. 
Hochbaum,  M. 
Parker,  A. 

Powell,  L. 

Roberts,  J.  R. 
Sticklaml,  II.  D. 
Clark,  R.  F. 

Dykes,  C.  R. 
Marks,  J.  II. 

!  Parlett,  H.  S. 

I  Taylor,  E.  M. 


1 


Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Hoylake  School. 

Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 
Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
Netherhampton  House,  Salisbury. 
New  College,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Skelsmergh  House  School, Margate. 
c7i.  Boimie  College,  Quinton. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 
d.  St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Yale. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

.  Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Devonshire  Place  School,  Bath. 
Huntingdon  House  S.,  Teddington. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Up-IIolland  Grammar  School. 
a.  Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Skelsmergh  House  School, Margate. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
d.  Epsom  College. 

Lucton  S.,  Kingsland,  Hereford. 
King  Edward’s  School, Stourbridge. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School, 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 

Hazel  croft,  Weston-super-Mare. 
The  Grammar  School,  Midlmrst. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Oakwood  House  School,  Jersey. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
c7i.  Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Skelsmergh  House  School, Margate. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Denbigh  Grammar  Seliool. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Gram.  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Competitive  College,  Bath. 
cl.  Huntington  House  S.,  Teddington. 
St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
|  Twigge-Molecey.G.E.  Private  tuition. 

|  Whitehouse,  W.  H.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
LWilson,  J.  II.  Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 

f  Blake,  F.  W.  E.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

|  Cocks,  J.  W.  Duulieved  College,  Launceston. 

I  Deayton,  L.  J.  Huntingdon  House  S.,  Teddington. 


Hall,  J,  H. 

Higgison,  F.  W. 
Humphreys,  J.  E. 
Leech,  P.  S. 

-{  Odell,  G.  E. 

Powell,  P.  J. 
Richardson,  C.  M. 
Sales,  H.  S. 

Sandison,  J. 
i  Steel,  D. 
i  Taylor,  A.  E.  IT. 
LWhite,  F.  C.  II. 

Allwriglit,  J.  II. 
Boulton,  L.  E. 
Coachafer,  W.  II. 
Elliott,  J.  L. 

,  Folliot,  E. 
f  Herington,  S.  G. 

1  Hobden,  E. 

James,  F. 

Jones,  L. 

Newbonld,  II.  J. 
Russell,  II.  L. 

(  Butterworth,  F. 

|  Elphick,  W. 

J  Gillespie,  A. 

Holden,  J.  F. 

|  Pope,  T.  M. 

LTrotter,  A.  F. 
fBeesley,  L. 

I  Berry,  II.  J. 
j  Browning,  Iv.  C. 

I  Casserley,  A.  L. 

-{  Hirsch,  J.  M. 

Jones,  W.  J. 
Richards,  J. 

Valpy,  J.  H. 

Ward,  H. 

('Daniels,  P. 

I  Gilbert,  J.  N. 
j  Lewis,  R.  R. 
j  Modlin,  R.  H. 

|  Ranee,  F.  E. 

I  Salter,  C.  H. 

Taylor,  W.  J. 
LWeare,  E. 

Attliill,  F. 

Balaam,  C.  J. 
Emmott,  A.  J. 

J  Hague,  W. 

Ilawkes,  F. 
Hawkesley,  H. 
Hoole,  W.  II. 

James,  H. 

{'Beesley,  E. 

I  Damerum,  II. 

|  Friend,  H.  P. 

J.  Jenkins,  E. 

1  Kelley,  H.  W. 

|  Stokoe,  F.  E. 
LTliomas,  N. 
f  Berresford,  T.  L. 

Brothers,  O. 

|  Hudson,  F.  C, 
Ireland,  W. 

|  Le.aman,  R. 

I  Mitchell,  W.  W. 
ITillett,  G.  W. 
fBarlet,  J.  M. 

|  Bartlett,  G.  II. 
Blacknall,  C.  A. 
Dalgliesh,  T.  H. 
Jones,  J.  W. 

Lovick,  E. 

Potts,  A.  E. 
Reynolds,  C.  W. 
Rhind,  A.  H. 

Vibert,  F.  n. 

L Warner,  G.  P. 
Aubrey,  S.  E. 
Clement,  W.  E. 
Dingle,  H. 

Ilawken,  A.  IV. 

]  Heaver,  H. 
Plowman,  T.  R. 
Remmington,  W. 
Royle,  P. 

^Twelves,  F.  J. 
Barney,  F.  P. 
Buxton,  B.  S. 

Dean,  W.  L. 

Fowler,  F. 

Garneys,  P.  W. 
Kestin,  H.  C. 

,  Lee,  E. 

'  Massey,  J. 
Moggridge,  C.  F.  B. 
Nimmo,  A.  D.  cl. 
Parker,  II. 
Richardson,  A.  H. 
Topham,  J.  A. 
Walton,  W.  R. 
'Grant,  A.  S. 

Hart,  H.  T. 
Hawkins,  E.  C.  ger. 
Hughes,  T. 

Kinsey,  R.  M. 

J.  Lanham,  E.  H. 

|  Maye,  J.  B. 


Private  study. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Soulhsea. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  8.,  W. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Channel  View  S.,  Walton,  Somer. 
Woodside  House.  School,  Sutton. 
Grove  House  School,  Ilighgate. 

d.  York  House  School,  Reading. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

W.  Private  tuition. 

ch.  Elmfleld  College,  York. 

Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Private  study. 

Hastings  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Bognor. 
Private  tuition. 

College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Sydenham  College. 

N.  Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Carlisle. 

Hutton  Grammar  School,  Preston. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Manor  House,  Clapham. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Parkyvelvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 

/.  Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Woodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Milton  College,  UUesthorpe. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 
Holmwood  House,  Hampstead. 

24  Kidbrook  Grove,  Blackheath. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Bognor. 

Royal  Grammar' School,  Sheffield. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Warwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Sliebbear. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Portland  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
cl.  Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
College  House  S.,  West  Croydon. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 
Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Bast  Hardwick  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Athemeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Probus  School,  Cornw’all. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

The  High  School,  Hastings. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 


Deal  College. 

Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S.,  Walsall. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
Huntingdon  HouseS.,  Teddington. 
K.  Edward  VI.  Gram.  S.,  Spilsby. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst..,  Manchester. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Private  tuition. 

Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Private  tuition. 

Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Private  tuition. 

Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

Lucton  S.,  Kingsland,  Hereford. 
Handel  College,  Southampton, 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 


Newman,  E.  H. 
Pidcock,  B.  B. 
Prince,  II.  A. 

Ray,  E. 

Riley,  F. 

Wellings,  R.  P. 
Acres,  H.  IV. 
Brown,  E. 

Butt,  H.  A. 
Chamney,  G.  W. 
Davidson,  R.  M. 
Francis,  T. 

Hunt,  J.  W. 
Lenfestey,  L.  d’E. 
Moon,  V.  W. 
Smaje,  D. 

Tapley,  II.  S. 
Thomas,  L. 
.Whiting,  J.  H. 
('Charge,  F.  E. 
Deakin,  J. 

Dudley,  C.  F. 

Du  Yal,  J. 
Farnsworth,  A.  W 
Farr,  A. 

James,  J. 

Jeffery,  F.  J. 
Lanyon,  W. 

Read,  W.  C. 
Schlesiuger,  B.  L. 
Stirling,  T.  F.  L. 
Warne,  A. 

Wand,  L.  R. 
.Woodhouse,  G.  E. 
Anderson,  S.  A. 
Binns,  W. 
Crawford,  II.  J. 
Forth,  C.  D. 
Fyson,  R.  A. 

-i  Mead,  G.  E. 
Musin,  E.  G.  A. 
Page,  A.  T. 

Pope,  H.  V. 
Powell,  II.  L. 
Rush,  P.  E. 
Thorpe,  W.  G. 


King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
All  Hallows  School,  Iloniton. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Praetoria  House  S.,  Folkestone. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Southwick  College,  Brighton. 

/.  Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Sydenham  College. 

Maida  Vale  School,  W. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
d.  Dunn  Foundation  S.,  Crediton. 
Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Holmwood  House,  Hampstead. 
Praetoria  House  S.,  Folkestone. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

/.  Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

.  Gilmore  House,  Derby. 

Epsom  College. 

Swansea  College. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Taunton's  Trade  S.,  S’hampton. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
Beaumont  House  School,  J  ersey. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
cl.  King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Seorton  Grammar  S.,  Darlington. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Deal  College. 

St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Whitby  Middle  Class  School. 

The  School,  Baton  Socon. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Egerton  Park  School,  Bexhill. 
Private  tuition. 

Exmouth  College. 

Redland  Grove,  Clifton. 

Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 


Second  Class. — 2nd  Division. 


c7i. 


d. 


Boulton,  T.  G. 

Cole,  A.  S. 

.  Duffell,  T.  H. 
j  Hotliersall,  J.  B. 
Jennings,  D. 
Simpson,  A.  G.  W 
Smith,  B.  A. 
Wallwork,  H.  A. 
f  Holt,  W.  E. 

Jackson,  E. 

Morgan,  L.  R. 

Scott,  S.  R. 

Shairp,  H.  F. 

Smith,  F.  W. 
Stevenson,  A.  L. 
Stone,  E.  H. 
Thompson,  S.  C. 
Thorndey,  J.  M. 
Verity,  R.  R. 
.Wilcox,  R.  L. 

('Class,  A.  G. 
Copestick,  E.  J. 
Fletcher,  D. 

Hughes,  S.  B. 

|  Parnell,  E.  L. 
LPoole,  C.  R. 

Bluett,  C.  W.  C. 
Boulton,  F.  J. 
Button,  J.  V. 
Chapman,  E.  M. 
Clarkson,  G.  D. 
Death,  F.  G. 

D’Oyly,  J. 

East,  S.  F. 

Ferens,  J.  J. 

Griffith,  A.  H. 
Hughes,  F.  P. 

Roth  well,  B. 

Sitwell,  N.  S.  II. 
Walter,  W.  J. 

L Wright  P.  W. 
'Bendy,  R.  H. 

Butler,  E.  C. 
Crawford,  H. 
Dearden,  C.  R. 
Forster,  W.  D. 

Hill,  B. 

Holmes,  R.  G. 
Kaschorreck,  J.A.O. 
Kemp,  W.  L. 
Landsberger,  II.  K.  A. 
Prettejohn,  B.  N.  O. 
Whitley,  B.  J. 
Wilkinson,  G.  H. 
Cafl’yn,  H. 

Gumbrell,  G.  C. 
Jacobs,  J.  M.  C. 

J  Marples,  P.  M. 
Partington,  E. 
Stredder,  E.  W. 
Vickery,  W.  R. 

I  Watts,  T.  H.  E. 


Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Private  tuition. 

Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Athenajuui  School,  Llanelly. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  S.,  Salop. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Swansea  College. 

Milton  College.  Ullestliorpe. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

East.  Hardwick  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  College,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 

Lord  William’s  Grammars. , Thame. 
Willow  House  College,  Walsall. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 

High  S.,  Maindee,  Newport,  Mon. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

56  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst..,  Wood  Green. 
The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Brighton  House  S.,  Clifton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Rye  College  Peckham  Rye. 

Nelson  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Royal  Grammar  S.,  Sheffield. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Horsham  College. 

Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Arnold  College,  Bournemouth. 
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f  Archbald,  W.  Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

|  Griffith,  E.  W.  C.  Totnes  Grammar  School. 

|  Hastings,  F.  Grammar  School,  Sudbury. 

|  Ordish,  P.  Grammar  School,  Tadcaster. 

|  Paco,  P.  C.  Private  tuition. 

-i  Powell,  E.  St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 

Reade,  A.  IV.  Epsom  College. 

Reynalds,  R,  All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Scott,  W.  Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 

Smith,  H.  P.  d.  Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
.Trethewy,  H.  J.  East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 


CBray’shay,  T.  F. 
j  Chadwick,  C.  D. 

|  Coe,  G.  H. 

|  Eatock,  F. 

J  Gibson,  A.  J. 
i  Jorgensen,  W.  X. 
McCann,  J. 

Nowill,  F.  d. 

Pearson,  H.  J. 
[Singleton,  M.  S. 
fBown,  F. 

|  Dymond,  R. 
Haworth,  J.  P. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 

4  Marshall,  T.  B. 
Parker,  C.  H. 

Ryder,  J.  A. 
Sissons,  A.  T. 
^Stephenson,  H. 
f  Armstrong,  W.  S. 

I  Atkinson,  G. 

Bamforth,  H.  F.  E. 

|  Blacklocks,  H.  J. 

'  Davies,  W.  J. 

J  Ely,  S.  G. 
i  Foster.  S. 

|  Jones,  C.  M. 

|  Palmer,  G.  F. 

I  Pearce,  F.  C. 

I  Sotham,  G.  II. 
[Young,  W.  F. 
fBatley,  A. 

|  Chapman,  J.  E. 

|  Crossley,  W.  II. 
i  Dale,  S.  II.  L. 

|  Gibson,  J.  E. 

I  Johnstone,  T. 
j  Latimer,  F.  D. 

Long,  W.  B. 

|  Reader,  H.  G. 
Roberts,  G.  W. 
Smith,  R.  P. 
Thornicraft,  W.  E. 
Turnbull,  C.  F. 
[Wheaton  S.  J. 


Q.  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Kirkby-Lonsilale. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Hannington  High  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

High  School  for  Boys,  Sutton. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Eton  House  Comm.  S.,  Sheffield. 
Deal  College. 

Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Woodland  House,  New  Southgate. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Newton  Abbott  Boys’  School. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

The  College,  Churwell,  Leeds. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 

All  Saints’  School,  Clifton. 

Deal  College. 

Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Cleveland  House  School,  Salisbury. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Deal  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

I’robus  School,  Cornwall. 

Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

1  lkley  College. 

New  College,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 


f Beyer,  O. 
j  Dawson,  H.  W. 
|  Deane,  E. 

I  Figgess,  W.  G. 

|  Fitch,  E.  H. 

J  Gale,  E. 

[  Groom,  P.  F. 

|  Martin,  J.  C. 

|  Redway,  R.  W. 
|  Spence,  M. 

Thomas,  D.  L. 
[Turton,  A.  W. 


Catholic  Coll.  Inst..,  Manchester. 
King  Edward  VI.  S.,  Louth,  Line. 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Russell  House,  Plymouth. 
Exmouth  College. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 


f  Adams,  F.  E.  W. 
J  Burn,  A.  K. 

]  Haworth,  R. 
[Jones  G.  H.  B. 
f  Adamson,  C.  P. 

Beatty,  F. 

|  Brentnall,  G.  F. 

I  Draper,  L.  H. 

|  Edwards,  G. 

|  Kenn,  F. 

I  Ki'rkus,  A.  E. 

-(  Lowes,  E. 

|  Mayne,  E.  A.  J. 

|  Meaby,  V.  B. 

|  Mobberley,  R.  IT. 
I  Penny,  C.  B. 

I  Pbigge,  A. 

Rose,  J.  H. 

I  Ross,  W. 

|  Stokes,  T.  H. 

|  Street,  S. 

|  Strickland,  R. 

|  Rutherford,  S. 

!  Underhill,  S.  IT. 

hutting,  W. 

C Cooke,  H. 

|  Dransfield,  J.  D. 

|  Elliot,  E.  F. 
Falkuer,  H. 
j  Hewitt,  F. 

|  Mayhew,  A.  J. 

-(  Mitchell,  C.  M. 

|  Morcom,  J.  P. 

I  Rogers,  E.  N.  C. 

|  Sellicks,  S.  A. 
j  Sumner,  A.  E. 

I  Thwait.es,  H. 

L Wilkin,  W.  L. 
f  Beabey,  E. 

|  Bound',  W. 

!  Britten,  L 

|  Calcutt,  G,  W 


Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Paradise  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Clieetham  Hill. 
Higlifield  Coll.  S.,  Rock  Ferry. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Emanuel S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Hastings  Grammar  School. 

Victoria  College,  Bath. 

Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 

Lucton  S.,  Kingsland,  Hereford. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Paston  Grammar  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Grammar  School,  Huntingdon. 
New  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Queen  Mary’s  High  S.,  Walsall. 
Sydenham  College. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Private  tuition. 
d.  Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Private  study. 

Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Grammar  School,  Knutsford. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Exmouth  College. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Private  tuition. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Upland  Coll.,  Newington  Green. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden, 


I  Chamberlain,  N.  I. 
|  Fuchs,  E.  G. 

1  Furber,  J.  P. 

|  Garrett,  T.  C. 

|  Hardisty,  D. 
Hilton,  R.  S. 
Jackson,  R. 

Lyell,  J.  C. 

[Scott,  S.  II. 


Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Clapham  Rise  Collegiate  School. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Grammar  S.,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Hoylake  School. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Private  tuition. 

Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 


'Andrews,  .T.  R. 
Birch,  A.  H. 
Brain,  H.  S. 
Claypole,  E.  E. 
Godfrey,  T.  A. 

-{  Mackav,  C. 

|  Mulling,  W.  T. 

|  Moodey,  E.  E. 

|  Taylor',  B.  J.  II 
[Thornton,  J.  II. 


High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
d.  Handel  College,  Southampton. 
East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Waverley  House  S.,  Southport. 
d,  Cliftonville  College,  Margate. 
Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
Whitby  Middle  Class  School. 


f  Angus,  G.  Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 

|  Esam,  S.  J.  Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 

|  Gibson,  'A.  J.  St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

■\  Lloyd-Davies,  D.  E.  Bewdley  Grammar  School. 

|  Potter,  G.  W.  Private  tuition. 

Smith,  P.  S.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

I  White,  F.  N.  College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 

[Yeo,  F.  East  Anglian  8.,  Bury  S.  Edmunds. 


f  Alexander,  C.  T. 

I  Bramley,  E. 

I  Corke,  E.  S. 

J  Hamond,  C.  F.  B. 
j  Harrington,  A.  W. 
|  Harrison,  R.  T. 
[Johnson,  C.  R. 


The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
d.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Private  tuition. 

Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 


'Baverstock,  L.  H. 
Berrington,  G.  J. 
Bishop,  K.  C. 
Clark,  H.  II . 

|  Davison,  L.  S. 

Hutchings,  E. 

■{  Keeton,  P. 
Linaker,  C.  E. 
Peacock,  W. 

Stott,  It.  S. 

Weal  I,  J.  G. 
Wicker,  W.  E. 

.  Wriglitson,  W.  II. 


Hannington  High  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Chingford  High  School. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Scorton  Grammars.,  Darlington. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 

The  Royal  Grammar  S.,  Sheffield. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 


[Barbour,  J. 

Ellis,  P. 

Faunce,  T.  Dp  L. 
Garrett,  A.  E. 
G.jemre,  E.  W. 
Ilaigh,  P.  B. 

Hall,  W.  T. 

Hamper,  F.  G.  W. 
Hardie,  N. 

-{  Hill,  W.  It. 

[  Horsfall,  P. 

|  Jones,  G.  S. 

I  Lamb,  M.  II.  M. 

|  Mackay,  W.  A. 

|  Pond,  S. 

|  Prescott,  J.  T. 
[Wilkinson,  A.  B. 
f  Bartholomew,  W.  II. 
Coulthard,  G.  1. 
Dallow,  C.  E. 
Dinnis,  W. 

Ford,  H. 

Harrison,  J.  E. 

-i  King,  W.  H. 

Palk,  H.  W. 

Sachs,  H. 

Scott,  W. 

Slater,  W.  H. 
Westron,  II. 

Wliipp,  R. 

Williams,  II.  P. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Horsham  College. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Tattenhall  Schools,  Chester. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
University  School,  Southport. 

All  Saints’  School,  Southend.  , 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 

Epsom  College. 

Guildhall  Middle  S.,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
Rhodes  House  8.,  Clieetham  Hill. 
Harleigli  House,  Bodmin. 
Etonlmrst  Prep.S. ,  Weston-s. -Mare. 
Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
King  Edward’s  S.,  Stourbridge. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Elmfield  College,  York. 

Grammar  School,  Tadcaster. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Rutland  County  S.,  Uppingham. 
Paradise  HouseS.,  Stoke  Newingtn. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Grammar  School,  Rochdale. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 


f  Berry,  F.  L. 
j  Combes,  ,T. 
Fletcher,  O. 
Gray,  E. 

Hatt,  II.  E. 
Laurie,  J.  A. 
Lewcock,  A. 

-J  Maidment,  C.  II. 
Murray,  R. 

Nutt,  J.  A. 
Pearson,  J.  H. 
Scurlock,  D. 
Shirley,  S.  II. 
Spark,  K.  W. 

.  Williams  H.  G. 


Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar.  . 

Epsom  College. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Parkyvelvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
South  Hackney  High  School. 

Ehor  School,  Cambridge. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 


('Dymond,  T.  M. 
Fynney,  T. 
Jennison,  .T. 
Murray,  M.  M. 
Nosworthy,  II.  J. 
|  Sowton,  S. 

|  Swayne,  G. 

|  Turner,  E.  W. 
[Walker,  F.  W. 


Woodland  House,  New  Southgate. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 
d.  East  Hardwick  School. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Mod.  School. 
E.  Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Horsham  College. 

Herne  Bay  College. 

Strathmore  House,  Southport. 


f  Belshaw,  P. 
Cornier,  G. 
Haddon,  C.  C. 
J  Hicks,  A. 

]  Mutton,  T. 

Purser,  S. 

|  Smith,  J.  F. 

[Treen,  E,  F, 


Cambridge  House  S.,  Wigan. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Godwynehurst,  Dover. 

Hertford  Grammar  School. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Hillside, Addiscom be  Rd., Croydon. 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Beverley  House  School,  Barnes. 


('Brown,  T.  A. 

I  Clarke,  J.  B. 

|  Crabtree,  E.  F. 

|  Eames,  E.  .T.  W. 

|  Highmore,  W.  R. 
J  Hosgood,  N. 
j  Lneson,  E.  E. 

|  Ogier,  W.  De  G. 
j  Purvis,  A. 

I  Stone,  J. 

[  Taylor,  E.  G. 
[Walmsley,  A.  A. 
fBown,  W.  H. 

|  Brownsword,  P. 

|  Crosbie,  H. 
j  Footner,  R.  J. 

|  Garrett,  J.  D. 

-  Greenwood,  G.  A. 
Inman,  11.  E. 
Lane,  E.  F. 
Morgan,  W.  E. 
Pearce,  G. 

Storey,  F.  A. 
t  Watson,  P. 

[Reid,  P. 

|  Roberts,  L.  F.  H. 
|  Stollard,  S.  W. 

■1  Streeter,  P. 
Walters,  J. 

Wells,  F. 

[Wing,  J.  C. 
f  Bailhache,  V.  ,T. 

|  Cribb,  S. 

Gamblen,  E. 

■i  Hall,  J.  G. 

|  Humby,  W.  J. 

]  McKenzie,  A.  T. 

|  Prior,  G.  P.  U. 
[Whitfield,  C.  B. 

( Francis,  A.  T. 

|  Hunt,  L.  J. 

|  Isaac,  T.  A. 
Jenner,  P.  G. 
j  Marston,  A.  T. 
j  Munro,  W.  C. 
Nowell,  P.  J. 
Parlett,  F. 

Wilson,  J.  F. 

.  Worth,  E.  R. 


Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Private  tuition. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Cowper  St.,  E.C. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Wilson  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate 
Oxenford  House,  J  ersey. 

2  Camden  Villas,  Sevenoaks. 
Caversliam  House  S.,  Reading. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Frome  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Portland  House  S.,  Leamington. 
Lewisham  Park  School,  S.E. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

St.  Martin’s  School,  York. 
Cleveland  House  School, Salisbury. 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

Darfield  College,  East  Acton. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester, 
Herne  Bay  College. 

Lewisham  House,  Weston-s. -Mare. 
Burleigh  House  S.,  St.  Helier’s. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Warwick  House  S.,  Southsea. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Stationers’  School,  E.C. 

Private  tuition. 

Warwick  House  School,  Southsea. 
Newport  Grammar  School,  Salop. 
Castle  Hill  Avenue  Ho.,  Folkestone. 
Gnnnersbury  College. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

St.  James  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 


Second 

(  Burt,  A.  E. 

|  Bytheway,  J  A. 

|  Hooke,  F.  J. 

|  Jenkins,  T.  J.  II. 

J  Jones,  H.  C. 

]  Laidman,  II.  L. 

Linskill,  W.  H. 

!  Pigott,  G. 

|  Trevor-Roper,  E.  M 
[Wiley,  R.  S. 

Aikin,  W.  O. 

Aligns,  C.  II. 
Bridges,  B. 

Bryant,  W. 

Collins,  A.  A.  S. 
Collyns,  A. 
Franklin,  A.  C. 
Franklin,  G.  A. 
Griffiths,  W.  J. 
Kirk,  S. 

Millar,  A.  S. 
Nicholson,  F. 
Smith,  Ii.  C. 
Tiplady,  G.  J. 


Class. — 3rd  Division. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Caversliam  House  School,  Reading. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Private  tuition. 

Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 

.  Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Grammar  School,  Huntingdon. 

The  Mount  Academy,  Malton. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Paradise  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 
High  Street  Academy,  Fareliam. 
High  Street  Academy,  Fareham. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
Skelsmergh  House  School,  Margate. 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 
Oak  House  School,  Axminster. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 


f  Carroll,  .T.  II. 

J  Hodge,  H. 

)  Hodgson,  E. 
[Snmerling,  B.  J. 
'Everard,  L. 
Moore,  G.  B. 
Haines,  T. 

,  Iliorns,  G.  H. 

Roberts,  F.  T. 

,  Robson,  W. 
Saunders,  A.  K. 
JSidebottom,  H. 
'Anderson,  G.  F. 
Conder,  H. 

Fox,  H.  B. 

Hoad,  E. 

Horrell,  H. 

J  Kinalian,  C. 

|  Mahon,  M.  H. 
Muir,  L.  A. 
Munby,  A. 
j  Norris,  E.  M. 

]  Squibb,  F.  M.  S. 
[Waterman,  G.  M. 
'Butler,  R. 
Pearson,  H.  J.  M. 
Purkis,  H.  F. 

I  Street,  S. 
j  Thonger,  W.  F. 
[Thorn,  H.  G.  A. 
'Alexandre,  C. 
Dawson,  J. 
Griffith,  A.  W. 
j  Hore,  A. 

Phillips,  E.  M. 
[Tindall,  Mcl, 


Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Grammar  School,  Huntingdon. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Rhodes  House  S.,  Clieetham  Hill. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
Abbey  House  School,  Tewkesbury. 
Leamington  Collegiate  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

High  School,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Competitive  College,  Bath. 
Collegiate  School,  Hytlie. 
Collegiate  School,  Woodford. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Competitive  College,  Bath. 

Laurel  Bank  S., Higher  Broughton. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Charing  Cross  School,  St.  Helier’s. 
Q.  Eliz.  Gram.  S. ,  Kirk  by-Lonsdale. 
Sydenham  College. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 

I  Arthur  Road,  Holloway. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School, 
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BOYS,  Ski 
f  Craft,  A.  E. 

|  Hodgkinson,  C.  H. 
j  Luff-Smitli,  E. 

")  Marshall,  G. 
j  Scott,  F. 

((Van  Someren,  W.W. 
CBrayshay,  A.  W. 

]  Butler,  H. 
j  Colman,  E.  E. 

|  Donolioe,  F. 

I  Forsyth,  W.  F. 

)  Hall,  H.  C. 


Rainbow,  E.  H. 
Roberts,  N.  O. 

|  Walpole,  C.  W. 
j  Williams,  C.  J. 
[.Winter,  C.  M. 

C Aslmrst,  A.  H.  F. 

|  Davies,  H.  L. 

Eynon,  W. 

Munro,  M. 

Rhodes,  A. 

|  St  aider,  W.  A. 
^Williams,  1.  R. 

( Dawson,  J.  T. 

|  Owen,  A.  V. 

-!  Pethord,  F.  C.  II. 

Pitman,  H.  G. 
IShillitoe,  C. 

I'Bonbernard,  J.  F. 

I  Bush,  F.  W. 

|  Clark,  A.  E. 

Emanuel,  V. 
j  James,  H.  W. 

|  McCoy,  A.  W. 

-J  Phillips,  H.  B. 

|  Pollard,  II.  J. 

I  Pring,  A.  L. 

I  Smith,  H. 

Taylor,  E.  N. 

!  Ten-Bruggenkate 
Walker,  S.  H. 
[.Watson,  A.  J. 

f  Haxell,  W.  L. 

J  Howes,  E.  J. 
j  Kennisli,  F. 

I  Wei  Is,  E.  J. 
r Barker,  H.  J.  M.  D.  S, 
I  Jackson,  I.  A. 

|  Mudd,  A.  H. 

\  Phillips,  E. 

I  Thomas,  E. 

I  Vincent,  J.  W. 
LVoull,  H. 

('Ingram,  W.  A. 


,  Lee,  B.  L. 

)  Powell,  F.  C. 
LSaul,  W.  A.  H. 

r Bee,  W. 

|  Box,  H.  M. 
j  Browne,  A.  F. 
i  Burton,  E. 

I  Nelmes,  H.  E. 
(.Smith,  W.  H.  S. 
fEccles,  B.  T. 
j  Gardner,  G.  C. 
j  Grayson,  J. 
Hawkins,  E. 
Jones,  B.  S. 
Mason,  S.  A. 
Mclsack,  S.  G. 
Reddaway,  E.  J. 
Simmers,  R.  B. 

JAinscow,  J. 
Briggs,  F.  C. 
Elgie,  C. 

Gillies,  W.  B. 

I  Martin,  G. 

I  Paisley,  G.  F. 
(.Yewdall,  A. 
f  Cot  trill,  G.  St.  J. 
I  Glover,  H. 

J  Hume,  J.  E. 

I  Saunders,  H.  L. 

|  Sugden,  J. 

LTait,  D.  L. 
'Combs,  W. 
Fowler,  F.  J. 
Rollason,  E.  G. 
Sellers,  C.  H. 
Stotliert,  B.  W. 
.Theakston,  J. 
f'Keinpc,  E.  H. 

I  Morris,  S.  F. 

\  Richards,  D.  S. 
(.Scott,  R.  P. 

fDorrieii,  F.  J.  C. 
Duncan,  F.  II. 
East,  W. 

Govier,  W.  G. 

J,  Huntlev,  G. 

1  Porter,  W.  II. 
Salmon,  H.  J. 
Sliaul,  H. 
(.Taylor,  W. 
Vickers,  E.  F. 


o.nd  Class — Continued. 

Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Skclsmergli  House  S.,  Margate. 
Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Private  tuition. 

Balliam  High  School,  S.W. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Denbigh  Grammar  School. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Sydenham  College. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Swindon  High  School. 

Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Grammar  School,  Tamwortli. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Kuruella  School,  Bournemouth. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

L.  St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Horsham  College. 

Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 

Middle  Class  School,  Cardiff. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Eversley,  Clifton. 

Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
jS.R.Clapliam  Rise  Collegiate  School. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Whitby  Middle  Class  School. 

Deal  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 
Sydenham  College. 

Appleby  Grammar  S.,  Atlierstone. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Newbury. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Higlitield  Coll.  School, Rock  Ferry. 
Goole  Grammar  School. 

Sf .  Austell  School. 

Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Redland  Grove,  Clifton. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 


Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Aberdeen  House,  Margate. 

Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Swansea  College. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Pomfret  College,  Pontefract. 
Hoylake  School. 

Grammar  School,  Pontypool. 
Parkgate  Avenue  School,  Hull. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Hardwick  House  School,  Seaford. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
High  S.,  Queen’s  Coll., Birmingham. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,.  Retford. 
Private  tuition. 

Edmonstone  House,  Worthing. 

'JO  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 
Claughton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 

Beverley  House  School,  Barnes. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Private  tuition. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  ltd. 
Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Grammar  School,  Devizes. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 


fGray,  W. 

]  Ormiston,  W.  G. 

1  Parry,  D.  R. 
(.Willson,  A.  H. 
Ridsdalc,  P.  W. 
Capeling,  P.  D. 
Cocks,  J.  W. 
Hargraves,  B.  P. 
Johnson,  S. 
Middleton,  J. 
f  Churchman,  It. 

I  Fisher,  C.  D. 
('Brett,  J. 

Cave,  W.  A. 

-]  Mason,  H.  G. 

|  Mitchell,  R.  C. 
(.Webster,  G.  A. 
I'Baskerville,  W.  S. 
j  Bray’shav,  W.  H. 
‘j  Mumford,  W.  B. 
(.Thomas,  F.  J. 
('Batty,  F. 
j  Davies,  R.  D. 

|  Holbrook,  E.  F. 
LScott,  J. 


Goole  Grammar  School. 

Swansea  College. 

Walton  School,  Llangollen. 

Private  tuition. 

Sncttisham  Grammar  School. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Lueton  S.,  Kingsland,  Hereford. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

The  College,  Churwell,  Leeds. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Horsham  College. 

Reading  Collegiate  School. 
Blenheim  House  School,  Farcham. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Rhodes  House  S.,  Clieethain  Hill. 
Q.  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Kirkby-Lonsdale. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Wareside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Golspie  House  School,  Warminster. 
Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 


Third  Class— 1st  Division. 


Skey,  F. 
f  Elliott,  T.  G. 

(  McGoverne,  E.  G. 
Speak  mail,  J. 
Black,  O.  I). 
Wills,  G.  B. 
Norris,  J.  C. 
Whiting,  T. 

<  Robinson,  J.  II. 
i  Russell,  J.  F. 

(  Bailey,  E. 

\  Farmar,  E. 

(  Carlyon,  A.  F. 

\  Pope,  V.  S.  E. 
Nicholson,  J. 
Harvey,  J.  O. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 
f  Leach,  H. 
t  Lloyd,  F.  J. 
f  Bull,  G.  T. 

(  Clarke,  A.  S. 
Farnfield,  A.  J. 
John,  II.  B. 
Wormald,  G. 

(  Drew,  T.  H. 

•J  Simpson,  G.  R. 

C  Whittaker,  E.  G. 
f  Ridley,  G.  P. 

[  Soutter,  A.  G. 

Hopkins,  F.  W. 
f  Crigliton,  G.  U. 

1  Neate,  A.  N 
rCobb,  L.  M. 

J  Jeans,  T.  C. 

]  Peebles,  J. 
LPellow,  C.  T. 

C  Bid  well,  B.  W. 

J  Halsey,  W. 
(.Morrison,  H.  P. 

(  Maddisou,  A.  A. 

J  Moore,  F.  A. 
LShorrock,  L. 
r Buckley,  W.  M. 

Hart,  G.  L. 

-j  Meaclieu,  G.  N. 

|  Pickering,  R. 
LWindeatt,  F.  II. 
i  Dougall,  W.  S. 

■3  Hayman,  A. 

(  Moxon,  G.  R. 

( Linney,  D. 

}  Pet-hick,  E. 

'  Bewsey,  W. 

Dodd,  A.  H. 
Marshall,  E.  G. 
Parfait,  L. 
Tennant,  B.  It. 
Alliott,  H.  W. 
Cooper,  C. 
Spencer,  C.  E. 
Sykes,  E.  L. 

CLee,  H.  W. 

I  Rose,  L. 

Taylor,  A. 

Thew,  T.  W. 
Bateman,  F.  B. 
Bracey,  H.  G. 
Cogswell,  H. 
Hunton,  E.  B. 
Maides,  M. 
(A’icker,  P.  E. 
('Durance,  E.  J. 

|  Eyears,  A.  E. 

]  Hatch,  S.  W. 

I  Patrick,  E. 
(.Rothery,  J.  AY. 
('Holden,  S. 

-'  Smith,  A.  W. 
LWenban,  B.  D. 

( Bernstein,  M. 

|  Brand,  E.  C. 

■i  Leather,  W. 

|  Saunders,  J.  P. 
(Tallboy,  F.  J. 


f 


d. 


eh. 


eh. 


d. 


t 


d. 


d. 


Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Stoke  Public  School,  Devonport. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Ui>-Holland  Grammar  School. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road, 
Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron-Walden. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Selliurst  Park  College,  S.E. 

17  Castle  Street,  Dover. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Bolton. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Private  tuition. 

West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 
Commercial  College,  York. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Hexham  Modern  School. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
New  College,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Mercers’  School,  E.C. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Clifton  House,  Scarborough. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School, N. 
Charles  1.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Grammar  School,  Huntingdon. 
Private  study. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Gieen. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Brudenell,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Stoke  Public  School,  Devonport. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 
The  Grammar  School,  Romsey. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 
Nonconform.  Gram.  S.,  Bp. Stort  ford 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Paradise  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Grammar  School,  Belper. 

The  ClioirS.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Byron  House  8chool,  Ealing,  W. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Southdown  College,  Eastbourne. 
Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 


(Gregory,  T. 

Hayes,  B 
Maclean,  P. 

Taylor,  H. 

(-Dell,  F. 

-3  Harland,  E.  S. 
(.Morgan,  II.  M. 
fKay,  It.  C. 

-3  King,  H.  G. 

(  Mills,  G. 

('Burns,  H. 
j  Cristin,  J. 
i  Starkey,  H.  W.  d. 
(.Wood,  H. 

Clarke,  G.  W. 
Nunneley,  E.  E. 
Shannon,  W.  B. 
Syrett,  C.  G. 

Watson,  W.  B. 
('Bland,  J.  L. 

]  Doncaster,  A.  F. 

I  Ford,  W.  J. 

I  Guerin,  J. 

Hornby,  H.  L. 
Jones,  E. 

Rangeley,  II. 

Pescod,  H. 

Stedman,  S.  E. 
('Clayton,  E. 

|  Coldicutt,  F.  C. 

]  Home,  P. 

|  Lloyd,  A. 

L Parish,  P.  W. 

Fortt,  F.  H. 

James,  G.  W. 

Smout,  W.  II. 
Vincent,  W.  K.  E. 
('Hunter,  A.  H. 
j  Innous,  AV.  J. 

I  Johnson,  II.  E.  A. 
j  Jones,  A.  H. 

I  Johnson,  AV.  G. 

■!  Lynn,  AV.  E. 
Newton,  C.  A. 
Swann,  E.  C. 

Vigor,  J.  A. 

AValker,  G.  AV. 
LAVolter,  P.  E. 

Boyce,  A. 

Browne,  AV.  V. 
Davie,  H.  AV. 

■'  Illingworth,  AV.  A. 
Muriel,  L.  H. 

Thorp,  S.  J. 
LYoungman,  A.  G. 
Aylott,  R.  G. 
Blanchard,  II. 
Clapperton,  T.  J.M. 
Drayson,  A.  P. 
Hardy,  E.  C. 

Heron,  R.  G. 
Holden,  C.  A. 

«{  Hudson,  G.  A. 
Knowles,  AV.  T. 
Laud,  AV. 

Rollinson,  J.  S.  d. 
Samson,  II.  B.  d, 
Tomkins,  C.  A. 
de  Villiers,  J.  H. 
AVatson,  O.  M. 
'Bone,  E.  S. 

Clark,  F.  G. 
Curwood,  B.  D. 
Garlick,  J.  A. 
Greeuhalgli,  J.  K. 

1  Jolly,  T.  L. 

I  Peel,  A.  J. 

|  Riches,  T.  Id. 

|  Sanderson,  AV.  E. 

|  Stokes,  T.  E. 
j  Turner,  D.  G. 
LTwentyman,  J. 
fAbson,  F. 

Bush,  J.  A. 

Gibb,  D.  C. 

Hickes,  Id.  AV. 

Ife,  AV.  A. 

Inman,  P.  E. 
Johnson,  R.  K. 

(  Lambert,  H.  L. 
Letcher,  J.  T. 
Robinson,  C.  AV.  d. 
Starkey,  G. 

Topping,  AV. 
Vaughan, D.  M.  S. 
AVallis,  AV.  E.  J. 
Wilson,  T.  Id. 
AA'oods,  A.  L. 
f  Beck,  S. 

Blake,  C’.  AV. 

Bowen,  B.  II. 
Burtenslmw,  J.  M. 

|  Danks,  AV.  S. 

-(  Gill,  E.  L. 
Hardiman,  II.  T.  C. 
Harrison,  T.  B. 

Job,  AV.  J. 

Kent,  F.  B.  B. 
Lloyd,  A.  E. 
Tremeer,  L.  F. 
('Bradshaw,  P.  E. 
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The  Grammar  School,  Southport. 
Tattenhall  Schools,  Chester. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 

The  Bolton  Grammar  School. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 

West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  AVhiteliaven. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Nonconform.  Gr.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Uplands,  Scarborough. 

Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 

Private  tuition. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Charles  1.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Portland  Grammar  S.,  Plymouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Clifton  House,  Scarborough. 
Grosvenor  Ho.  S.,  Overton,  Chcs. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Grammar  School,  Tadcaster. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
AVellington  College,  Salop. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Middle  Class  S  ,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Suettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Malmesbury  Ho.  S.,  E.  Dulwich. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  AV. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
Grammar  School,  Huntingdon. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S. ,  AV. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Hillmartin  College,  Camden  Town. 
Exmouth  College. 

AVarbreck  College,  Ain  tree. 

Private  tuition. 

Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

High  Cross  Coll.  S.,  Tottenham. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Praetoria  House  S.,  Folkestone. 
Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  AVinclimore  Hill. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  AV. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

,  Deal  College. 

Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

Christ’s  College,  Finchley. 
Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich, 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  Grammar  School,  Newbury. 

62  Monkgate,  York. 

The  Bolton  Grammar  School. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Sidney  Sussex  House,  Hastings. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
York  Street  Academy,  AVakefield. 
AA'ellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Emanuel  S.,  AVandswortli  College. 
Askern  College,  Doncaster. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Dowlais. 
Farnliam  Grammar  School. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Glencoe,  Anglesea,  Gosport. 
Charles  1.  Grain.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Crewkerne  School. 

Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
A'crmont  College,  Clapton. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Charles  1.  Grain.  8.,  Kidderminster. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  AVood  Green. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Clieethain  Hill. 
Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
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BOYS,  Third  Class — Continued. 

Bullar,  F.  F.  2  Moorfields,  Hereford. 

Cawood,  A.  d.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

Crabtree,  C.  V.  Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Dahl,  W.  Durban  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Maccall,  W.  T.  Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Hears,  J.  Lord  William’s  Grammars.,  Thame. 

Palmer,  R.  Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Parker,  F.  W.  Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

Ruddle,  T.  A.  Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 

Savage,  A.  L.  St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 

Skinner,  A.  W.  King’s  College,  Twickenham. 

^ Wood,  W.  Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 

('Briggs,  A.  Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 

Catchpole,  W.  Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 

Dasliper,  F.  C.  Private  tuition. 

Forster,  J.  M.  Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 

Jordan,  H.  W.  F.  Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Pain,  C.  Y.  Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 

Pitt,  A.  Horsham  College. 

Pix,  C.  Norton  College,  Luton. 

Porter,  A.  J.  St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Stokoe,  W.  S.  High  School,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdou. 

Toome,  P.  Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

L. Whitfield,  J.  Scarborough  Grammar  School. 

('Brittain,  C.  E.  St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
'  Brooke,  T.  R.  Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 

Brown,  E.  V.  Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 

Carter,  H.  D.  College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 

Goddard,  G.  Carter  House  School,  Deal. 

Hamlin,  E.  J.  Collegiate  School,  Bridgwater. 

Hemingway,  R.  D  O.  Bewdley  Grammar  School. 


Murray,  J. 

Payze,  H. 

Reid,  H.  A.  P. 
Stuttard,  T.  H. 
LWood,  E.  J. 

C Andrew,  W.  H. 
Balshaw,  E.  M. 
Campbell,  W.  G. 
Cordingley,  C. 

Day,  E.  W. 

Dupont,  A.  H. 
Griffiths,  D.  T. 
Houghton,  W.  H. 
Rose,  W. 

Sands,  P.  B. 
CTaylor,  T.  C. 

f  Atkins,  F.  J. 

'  Bevan,  G.  E. 
Dwerryhouse,  W. 
Ford,  J.  E. 

Fawdry,  F.  W. 
Gwinn,  E. 

Hill,  J.  P. 

Old,  H.  A. 

Penman,  J.  O. 
Phillips,  S.  F. 
Pidduck,  E,  d, 
Purnell,  R. 

Robey,  L.  T. 

Rowe,  W.  F. 
Tattersall,  W.  C. 
.Wilcox,  E.  H. 

Beverley,  G.  W.  B. 
Biondi,  M.  C.  P. 
Capsey,  B.  H. 
Clarke,  E.  A. 

Dash,  R.  J. 

Dobson,  W.  A. 
Duncan,  R. 
Dunderdale,  J.  E. 
Guest,  S.  S. 

Hayes,  J.  W. 
Handley,  J. 
Pfleiderer,  O.  G.  O. 
Platt,  G. 

Richardson,  J.  T. 
Stedman,  E. 
t_Thorp,  J. 

Appleby,  E.  B. 
Brasliier,  C.  J. 
Buckley,  H.  P. 
Outram,  E.  J. 
Phillips,  T.  O. 
Pilgrim,  H.  G. 
Ransom,  H. 
Richardson,  H.  L. 
Slatter,  J.  T. 
Vincent,  E.  A. 
.Vine,  G.  H. 

'Auty,  G. 

Dignasse,  II.  C. 
Fortt,  A.  B. 
Fortune,  R.  A. 
Griffiths,  W.  M. 
Groom,  W. 

Jellicoe,  V.  G. 
Keenan,  G.  B. 
Matthews,  II.  E. 
Ryan,  T.  F. 

Stokoe,  T.  J. 
Spalding,  W.  B. 
Weir,  L. 

JVyrill,  T.  E. 

'Balls,  C. 

Blagburn,  J.  W. 
Brown,  B.  M. 
Britton,  E. 
Caldwell,  F.  W. 


Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 

Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 

Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Swansea  College. 

d.  Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 

Endowed  Middle  School,  Ipswich. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Northampton  House  8.,  Salisbury. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
d.  Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Fortescue  College,  Radstock. 

St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 

Truro  College. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Lucton  S.,  Kingsland,  Hereford. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Deal  College. 

Kent  County  School,  Bircliington. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Com. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Camden  Schools,  Hull.. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Chandos  Gram.  S.,  Winchcombe. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Mount  Radford  School  Exeter. 

The  Grammar  School,  Mirfield. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Marc. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green, 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Port  way  High  School,  Bath. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 

2  Moorfields,  Hereford. 

Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 

Hastings  Grammar  School. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Upland  College,  Newington  Green 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 


Davies,  R.  W. 
Deayton,  H.  J. 

Feak,  L.  S. 
Fearnside,  W.  S. 

Fox,  E.  B. 

Irving,  R. 

Jephson,  P. 

Kinsey,  W.  G. 
Langton,  A.  H. 

Luce,  P.  M. 

Turner,  J. 

Walker,  C.  S. 
.Weatherliead,  M. 

'Barlow,  G.  II.  P. 
Brayshaw,  E. 

Evans,  G. 

Flitcroft,  T.  E. 
Gurney,  A.  J.  H. 
Houston,  W.  J. 
Hudson,  S.  R. 

Laiite,  C.  J. 
Macdonald,  W.  K.  II. 
Morgan,  J.  W. 

Lewis,  C.  R. 

Owen,  T.  H. 

Pickett,  P.  H.  S. 
JSpike,  F. 

Aiston,  J.  A. 
Attwood,  F.  G. 
Beare,  E.  E. 
Campbell,  R.  W. 
Carey  J.  G. 

Dutton,  H. 

Exell,  W. 

Goodenough,  J.  M. 
Hinton,  A.  E. 
Howard,  H.  J. 
Kennard,  R. 

Huxley,  T.  G. 
Jeffrey,  R.  G. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Langford,  N.  J. 
Newmarcli,  E.  W. 
Robertsliaw,  A. 
Sanchez,  J. 
Sliimwell,  T. 
Simner,  P.  R.  O.  A. 
Swift,  S. 

Tadman,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  F.  J. 
.Weekes,  It.  C. 

'Banbury,  R. 

Booth,  II. 

Buxton,  W. 

Collins,  W.  E. 

Colls,  S.  R. 

Cresser,  A.  B. 
Doughty,  W.  IT.  J. 
Hardiman,  G.  R.  A. 
Harris,  H.  W. 
Hollingsworth,  A.  E 
Kidger,  F.  J. 

Marsh,  W.  H. 
Parker,  R.  S. 
Rallinshaw,  M. 
Read,  W.  R. 

Rush,  H.  J. 
Whitaker,  F.  E. 
..Willis,  A.  H. 

Atkinson,  J.  M. 
Bailey,  D.  G. 

Baker,  G.  J. 
Borrow,  F.  K. 
Braddock,  J.  E. 
Bradshaw,  W.  H. 
Chorley,  F.  L. 
Edwards,  E.  B. 
Fish,  C.  E. 

Francis,  F.  W. 
Froud,  W.  J. 
Goodland,  J.  E. 
Gould,  W. 

Hyde,  W.  C. 

-!  Lea,  W. 

Little,  J.  E. 

Lucey,  F.  E. 
Matthews,  P.  II. 
Merry,  R.  G. 
Phillips,  G.  C. 
Rudd,  W.  A. 

Russ,  C. 

Smyrk,  J.  S.  G. 
Whittaker,  W. 
Williamson,  F.  T. 
Wimbury,  C.  W. 
Wright,  G. 

'Atkins,  P.  G. 
Bettger,  H.  A. 
Bowden,  T. 

Carder,  T.  II. 
Carter,  J. 

Cowling,  E. 

Crump,  A.  R. 
Edwards,  W.  E. 
Edy,  C.  W. 

Galt,  D.  G.  W. 
Gillett,  H.  P.  F. 
Graham,  D. 
Hawkins,  IT.  M. 
Hull,  H. 

Lewis,  T.  F. 


Huntingdon  House  S.,  Teddington. 
Huntingdon  HouseS.,  Teddington. 
Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Clifton  House,  Scarborough. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Sncttisham  Grammar  School. 

Raymond  Ho.,  Bramley,  Guildford. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Upton  School,  Slough. 

Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Catford  Collegiate  8.,  Lewisham. 
Queen’s  School,  Streatham. 

Henley  Ho.  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Lewisham  Park  School,  S.E. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Beaumont  House,  Thornton  Heath. 
Strathmore  House,  Southport. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Private  study. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

Holt  Academy. 

Grammar  School,  Folkestone. 
Kurnella  School,  Bournemouth. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S. ,  Kidderminster. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Catholic  Coll.  lust..,  Manchester. 
Albert  Park  School,  Didsbury. 
Woodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Wirkswortli  Grammar  School. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
The  Grammar  School,  Romsey. 
Collegiate  School,  Bridgwater. 

St.  Andrew’s  School,  Wells  St.,W. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

.  Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Q.  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

5(1  Prospect  Road,  Scarborough. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S. ,  Kidderminster. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Hindley  Grammar  School. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Belmont  House,  Lee. 

Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester 
The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Private  tuition. 

Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Herne  Bay  College. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 

Royal  Grammars.,  Ilenley-on-T. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Horsham  College. 

Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields 

Blenheim  House  School,  Fareliam 
Deal  College. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Exmouth  College. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Anglo-French  College,  Finchley  Rd, 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Grammar  School,  Folkestone. 
Royal  Gram.  S., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Queen’s  School,  Streatham. 

The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 


Loader,  T.  II. 
Lovogrove,  C.  A. 
Mercer,  C.  E. 

North,  F.  J. 

Parker,  H. 

Rawstorn,  G.  W. 
Seldon,  E.  E. 
Sliardlow,  W.  II. 
Shaw,  A.  R. 

Smyth,  E.  IT. 
Spooner-Hart,  R. 
Stokes,  W.  B. 
.Wliitehouse,  A.  B. 

fBudd,  F.  S. 

Burdon,  T.  P. 

Coates,  H. 

Cunlitfe,  W.  S. 
Denne,  E. 

Fawkes,  F.  W. 

Hale,  A.  T.  C. 
Hannington,  J.  E.  M. 
Harrison,  W. 
Jamieson,  G.  A. 
Jones,  H.  G. 
Lambert,  A.  W. 
Larkum,  W. 

Lewis,  W.  H. 
Matterson,  G.  A. 
Miller,  G.  W. 

Myers,  T.  P. 
Phillips,  A.  M. 
Plews,  A.  C. 
Radbone,  W.  r. 
Rose,  W. 

Smith,  T.  J. 

Straker,  L.  V. 
Timms,  A.  B. 

Veale,  C.  J. 
Whitaker,  H.  W. 
White,  E.  J. 
Williamson,  D. 
LWiseman,  F.  B. 

Barker,  J.  D. 

Bond,  F. 

Bradshaw,  A. 
Burclicr,  H.  B. 
Duncan,  E.  11. 
Harnett,  J. 

Hogge,  J.  D. 
Johnson,  F.  W. 

Le  Huquet,  T.  J. 
MacFadzen,  T.  H. 

■{  Micklethwait,  J. 
Moser,  J.  N. 
Parsons,  R. 

Porter,  I.  B. 
Roberts,  B.  F. 
Russell,  F. 

Sturley,  W.  R. 
Taylor,  G.  E. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thomas,  W.  A. 
Turner,  F.  W. 

L Williams,  G.  C. 

'Ashton,  W.  IT. 
Barker,  J.  H. 

Bass,  H.  E. 

Brown,  A. 

Burnell,  H.  A. 
Caink,  A.  H.  E. 
Coley,  W.  E. 
Corbett,  B.  O. 
Eyears,  J.  A.  C. 
Fletcher,  M.  R. 
Follows,  B.  M. 
Ganderton,  A.  A. 
Gelder,  F. 

Hewer,  E.  S.  E. 
Hooke,  W.  M. 
Jeeves,  A.  G. 
Kenyon,  W. 
Kinchin,  C.  W. 
Noble,  IT.  J. 
Pinniger,  A.  E. 
Pratt,  R.  J. 

Taylor,  G.  W. 
_TebbUtt,  T.  P. 
Barnfather,  A.  IT, 
Berg,  E. 

Bowman,  S.  A. 
Brocklesby,  A.  E. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Coombs,  W.  R. 
Dew,  A.  O. 

Evans,  R.  C. 
Hardy,  H.  G. 
Holroyd,  C.  E. 
Hornby,  F.  W. 
Hunt,  R. 

Hutton,  H.  W. 
Kinsman,  A. 

Large,  A.  H. 
Latclimore,  E.  S. 
Laver,  R. 

Manning,  C.  N. 
Marsh,  H.  R. 
Mosse,  R.  L. 
Newsholme,  D.  H. 
Reynolds,  A. 
Sankey,  F.  E. 
Smith,  V. 

Staines,  J.  F.  A. 
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Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 

Private  tuition. 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop, 
llayle  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

S.  Anbyn’s,  Woodford  Wells. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster 

Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester 
Carter  House  School,  Deal. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Private  tuition. 

Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  College,  Harrogate. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

E.  Anglian  8.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 

Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Lyttelton  Grammars.,  Malvern. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
St.  Martin’s  Commercial  S.,  Jersey. 
Etonhurst  Prep.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Corsliam  School. 

Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
The  College,  Harrogate. 

Warwick  House,  Southsea. 

Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avou. 
Thornton  House  S.,  Redruth. 

Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff’. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Lewisham  House  S.,  Weston-s.-M. 
Lord  Williams’  Grammar  S. , Thame. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Grosmont,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 
Doncaster  Grammar  School. 
Paradise  Ho.,  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 
Anglo-French  College,  Finchley  Rd. 
Hexham  Modern  School. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 
College  House  S.,  West  Croydon. 
Chorlton  High  8.,  Manchester. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Kurnella  School,  Bournemouth. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds, 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Sunny  Hill  School,  Streatham. 
Pleadingly  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Lord  Williams’  Grammars., Thame. 
Clifton  Park  School,  Birkenhead. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Bewdley  Grammar  School. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on- Avon. 
Private  tuition. 
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Steed,  F.  G.  Grammar  School,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Sykes,  A.  East  Hardwick  School. 


C Ash,  A. 

Brooke,  M. 
Corkill,  F.  J. 
Court,  L. 

Evans,  C.  R. 
Daggers,  C.  D. 
Glascock,  L.  C.  B. 
Goodall,  J. 

Hilton,  R.  L. 
Hopkins,  S.  C. 
Kneebone,  T.  T. 

-j  Knowles,  V.  D. 
Kraus,  A.  E. 
Morrison,  A.  S. 
Raby,  R.  C. 

Ralph,  W.  W. 
Roose,  L.  R. 
Short,  E.  W. 
Southgate,  J.  W. 
Stone,  R.  O. 
Walker,  H. 
Warren,  H.  G. 
^Wreford,  P.  H. 


Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Darfiekl  College,  East  Acton. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Clieetham  Hill. 
The  College,  Gildersoine. 

The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Albert  Park  School,  Didsbury. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Chorlton  High  School, Manchester. 
Ferrers  Coll.,  New  Wandsworth. 
Holt  Academy. 

Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 
Competitive  College,  Bath. 
Exmoutli  College. 


'Adams,  C.  E. 
Alexander,  A.  G. 
Blyth,  J.  S. 
Blomfield,  S. 
Bowmer,  I. 

Butler,  J. 

Crofts,  J.  H. 
Cunningham,  E. 
Dippie,  C.  R. 
Dippie,  J.  S. 
Garner,  J.  S. 
Gifford,  J.  E. 

Hall,  W. 

Holland,  W. 

^  Home,  S.  H.  G. 

|  Hurden,  A. 
Jefferiss,  R.  F. 
John,  E. 

Lawrenson,  W.  N. 
Le  Bas,  H.  M. 
Liversidge,  E. 
Love,  F.  E. 
Maude,  J.  R. 
Moller,  II.  L. 
Pearson,  J.  W. 
Perry,  T. 

Rickard,  G.  L. 
Roberts,  J.  K. 
Stratford,  H.  W. 
Thackray,  C. 
Wilshere,  W.  M. 
..Young,  W. 


Rye  College,  Peckhain  Rye. 
Corsliam  School. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Christ’s  College,  Finchley. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Rosemont  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Hayle  Grammar  School. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Wcston-s.-Mare. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
2  Moorfields,  Hereford. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

27  Water  Street,  Rhyl. 

Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 


'Armitage,  E.  S. 
Browning,  W. 

Bugg,  P.  E. 

Burnley,  A.  F. 
Candy,  W.  d. 

Charter,  H.  J. 
Crosland,  W.  P. 
Day,  T.  H. 

Dobell,  G.  B. 
Donnelly,  W.  T. 
Dundas,  C.  R. 
Ferrar,  A. 

Fletcher,  A. 

-i  Harding,  T.  W. 
Hinton,  F.  H. 
Hollis,  J.  W. 

I  Holmes,  J.  H. 

Long,  H.  W. 
McGuffie,  P.  D. 
March,  R.  J. 
Menzies,  J.  M. 
Noble,  A.  C. 

Peach,  J. 

Richards,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  F.  R. 
Rudkin,  H.  R.  E. 
Smith,  W.  C. 

Solly,  E. 

Wigley,  W.  H.  G. 
.Words  worth,  H.  T. 


West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Guildhall  Middle  S.,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
Ilkley  College. 

Malden  College,  New  Malden. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Addlestone. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Grosmont,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 
Claremont  High  S.,  Shrewsbury. 
Emanuel  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Tattenhall  Schools,  Chester. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Belmont  House,  Lee. 

East  Anglian  S.,Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Carter  House  School,  Deal. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 


'Anderson,  J.  W. 
Baker,  S.  H. 

Bles,  G. 

Chamberlain,  E.  G. 
Clay,  AV. 

Cruse,  P. 

Forster,  S.  J. 

Gates,  T.  A. 

Gook,  J.  E. 

Grace,  F.  R. 
Hanger,  R.  H. 
Harris,  F.  C. 

King,  E.  L. 

Knight,  A. 

Lucas,  G.  E. 

-j  Mitchell,  S.  J. 
Passmore,  J. 
Peachy,  T.  W. 
Pittock,  E.  W. 
Preston,  P.  S. 
Rush,  F.  O. 

Sibley,  C. 

Smith,  A.  P. 
Stoton,  E.  H. 


Strathmore.  House,  Southport. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Grammar  School,  Middlesborougli. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
N.  Camberwell  High  School. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Lord  Williams'  Gram.  S.,  Thame. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 

St.  George’s  College,  Wimbledon. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
Devonshire  Place  School,  Bath. 
Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 


Strickland,  G.  F. 
Sutcliffe,  W. 
Tanner,  G. 
Taylor,  R.  S. 
kWood,  W. 


East  Hardwick  School. 

Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Egerton  Park  School,  Bexhill. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 


'Bedford,  F.  B. 
Burrows,  F.  H. 
Ferguson,  H.  S. 
Floolcs,  F.  A. 
Franck,  H.  E. 
Frankenstein,  H. 
Good,  E.  B. 
Harvey,  A.  G. 
Hayes,  J. 

Hoy,  W.  B. 

July  an,  T. 

Kelland,  G.  T. 

Le  Masurier,  E. 
Marsh,  H.  W. 

■<  Massey,  A.  F. 
Morres,  L.  F. 
Noke,  F. 

Nunn,  A.  S. 

Potter,  M.  H. 
Rathborn,  T.  E. 
Riding,  C.  E. 
Scott,  C.  J.  K.  O. 
Stratford,  A.  D. 
Thorp,  W.  O. 
Tucker,  W.  S. 
Valentine,  J.  H. 
Waddington,  R. 
Waithman,  W.  E. 
Waldmeier,  F. 
Ware,  C.  H. 
_Whitehouse,  H.  H. 


East  Hardwick  School. 

The  High  School,  Hastings. 

The  Bolton  Grammar  School. 
Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Jews’  College,  Tavistock  Sq.,  W.C. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Commercial  School,  AVyrnondham. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Exmouth  College. 

Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Deal  College. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Royal  Gram.  S., Henley-on-Thames. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Guildhall  Middle  S.,  Bury  St.  Eds. 
York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Horsham  College. 

Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

The  Grammar  School,  Roinsey. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Ileadingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
Charles  I.  Gr.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

The  Academy,  Crewe. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Ilkley  College. 

Herne  Bay  College. 

Charles  I.  Gr.  S.,  Kidderminster. 


Ashcroft,  J.  S. 
Bailey,  AV.  J. 

Bigg,  W.  H. 

Broad,  E.  L. 

Bubb,  G. 

Bunney,  T.  B. 
Campey,  H.  II. 
Camps,  P.  W.  L. 
Carter,  A.  J. 

Clarke,  A.  J. 

Davies,  W.  S. 

Dowse,  F.  J. 

Fox,  J.  P. 

Gillliam,  F.  K. 
Greening,  A.  H. 
Handley,  It.  W. 
Harris,  H.  H. 
Hartley,  H.  M. 
Hawthorn,  H.  W.  J. 
Hollings,  L.  S. 
Johnson,  S. 

Isaac,  F.  L. 
Kingerlee,  C. 

Knight,  S.  H. 
McIntyre,  H.  W. 
Mitchell,  J. 
Partington,  T. 
Phillips,  H. 
Pinniger,  F.  W. 
Pochin,  J.  H. 
Roberts,  R.  M. 
Rudge,  W.  M. 
Russell,  H.  W. 
Smyth,  R  II. 
Tanner,  H.  C. 

Tracy,  D. 

Wai'schawski,  H.  S. 
Watts,  W.  E. 

Wood,  C.  H. 


Charles  I.  Gr.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Exmoutli  College. 

AVellingborougli  Grammar  School. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  AVood  Green. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
AVest  Cliff  Prep.  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Woodland  House,  New  Southgate. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
AVellingtou  College,  Salop. 

Ilkley  College. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Horsham  College. 

Herne  Bay  College. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Middle  Class  S.,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Upland  College,  Newington  Green. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Southampton  Boys'  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Castle  Hill  Avenue  Ho., Folkestone. 
AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Scorton  Grammar  S.,  Darlington. 


r Brewer,  T.  AV.  R. 
Brockway,  W.  J. 
Burns,  P. 

Du  Feu,  A.  S. 
Fothergill,  II.  C. 
Freeman,  R. 
Gifford,  H.  J. 
Govier,  R.  G. 
Gowenlock,  F. 
Heywood,  H.  E. 
Hill,  H. 

Ingram,  A.  H. 
James,  F.  E. 
Johnson,  E.  C. 

-  Kidd,  D.  B. 

King,  W.  E. 
Logan,  G.  J. 
Lowe,  J.  H. 
Maitland,  P.  A. 
Mansfield,  A.  E. 
Marks,  W.  R.  N. 
Nicliolls,  J.  L. 
Nunn,  H. 
Pemberton,  E.  A\r. 
Perugia,  H.  A.  H. 
Rawlins,  R. 
Rowlands,  F.  A. 
Smith,  R.  T. 
^White,  A.  F. 


Milton  Villa  S.,  Bexley  Heath. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Deal  College. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

A'ictoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 

2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Private  study. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 

The  AVestern  College,  Harrogate. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Emanuel  S.,AATandsworth  Common. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
AVarwick  House,  Southsea. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 


f  Arnott,  T.  M. 

|  Britton,  II.  P. 

Coles,  A.  AV. 

[  Davison,  W.  H. 

|  Du  A’al,  B. 
j  Ehlridge,  H.  E. 
Fitzsimmons,  E.  P. 
■  |  Holford,  G.  B. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Seafield  Acad.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Undercliff  Collegiate  S.,  Ventnor. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Bickerton  House  School,  Birlcdale. 


Hudson,  E.  J. 

Hull,  G. 

James,  C.  AV.  AV. 
Johnson,  J. 

Jones,  A.  M. 

Judge,  J.  H.  B. 
Ivceley,  T. 

Liney,  C.  AV. 

Moser,  R.  O. 
Newton,  H. 

Pullan,  L. 

Rhind,  A.  K. 
Rothwell,  A. 
Salisbury,  A.  C. 
Shaw,  T. 

Smith,  T. 
Tomlinson,  C.  AV. 
Vickridge,  J. 

Wallis,  F.  C. 
^Whitaker,  L.  V. 
'Barton,  L.  F. 
Dudley,  E.  C. 
Eaton,  F.  R.' 
Edwards,  D.  R. 
Every,  O. 

Grant,  L. 

Harrison,  G. 
Hemsted,  R.  AV. 
Henshaw,  G.  C. 
Hill,  A.  G. 
Lashbrooke,  H. 
Lupton,  A. 

-j  Macfarlane,  J.  J.  M. 
Marsh,  II.  E.  T. 
Owen,  J.  D. 
Pentelow,  B. 

Peters,  AV.  E. 
Priddle,  H.  S. 
Riley,  F.  C. 

Robson,  AV.  E.  P. 
Smith,  F.  AV. 

Spray,  R.  G. 
Spreckley,  T.  C. 
Swanston,  A.  N.  M. 
Thomas,  G.  R. 
[Wares  H.  AV. 
f  Attfield,  A.  H. 
Averill,  II.  C. 
Bannerman,  D.  H. 
Barker,  F. 

Bateman,  J.  B. 
Bissell,  A.  H.  H. 
Bradfield,  E.  R. 
Brown,  F. 

Brunton,  H.  C. 
Catton,  T. 

Clark,  R.  J. 

Cohen,  H. 

Cooper,  T.  R. 

Drew,  H.  AV. 
Edmondson,  G.  J. 
Elliott,  A.  McL. 
Greaves,  S.  C. 
Harris,  AV.  S. 

Hart,  E.  S.  I. 
Hathorn,  J.  C.  M. 
Hickes,  P.  L. 
Hodges,  A.  A. 
Ibotson,  C.  P. 

■{  Keed,  C.  R. 
Leftwich,  A. 

Lewis,  H.  J. 

Lloyd,  T.  H. 
Longbottom,  B. 
Longman,  AV.  H.  D. 
Meatyard,  W.  H. 
Norfolk,  T.  L. 
Norfolk,  W.  A. 
Pallant,  T.  E. 
Phillips,  I. 

Pickles,  J.  W. 
Pigeon,  W.  H. 
Pullar,  E.  J. 

Read,  F.  W. 

Rivis,  T.  C.  L. 
Taylor,  H.  O. 
Tompkins,  R.  J. 
Warren,  H. 
Westlake,  B.  B. 
AVoodhams,  AV.  L. 
LWreathall,  W.  S. 
'Adams,  A.  G. 
Aston,  D.  S. 
Averillo,  B.  E. 
Beale,  H.  F. 

Bell,  J.  G. 

Berry,  T.  D. 

Betts,  H. 

Bowen,  A. 

Button,  AV.  J. 

Carle,  F.  C. 

Clarke,  H. 

Dibble,  H.  W. 

Edge,  F.  T. 

Field,  AV.  G. 
Fielding,  E. 

Gale,  n. 

Gee,  J.  R. 

Gibb,  J.  F. 

Gibberd,  H. 
Harding,  D.  P. 
Harding,  II.  M. 
Hemingway,  R.  L. 


York  St.  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Rosemont  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  AVood  Green. 
Belgrave  School,  Scarborough. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

Middle  Class  S.,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Wood  Green. 
Lord  AV  illiams’  Grammar  S. , Thame. 
Horsham  College. 

Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Private  tuition. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Glencoe,  Anglesey,  Gosport. 
Emanuel  S.,  AVands  worth  Common. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Caversliam  House  School,  Reading. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds, 
AVoodside  House  School,  Sutton. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Skelsmergh  House  S.,  Margate. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Grosmont,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
Hayle  Grammar  School. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Appleby  Grammar  S.,  Atlierstone. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

Goole  Grammar  School. 

79  Lancaster  Road,  Notting  Hill. 
Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 

Grove  Park  School,  AVrexham. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Victoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Deal  College. 

Licensed  ATctuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 
Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 

S.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  AVells. 
Haringay  Park  School,  N. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Waverley  House  School,  Southport. 
Ilkley  College. 

Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Collegiate  School,  Salisbury. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Ilkley  College. 

High  School  for  Boys,  Sutton. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Baythorn  House  School,  Acton. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Andover  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Romford  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

E.  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
Vickery's,  Southsea. 

Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare, 
Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford, 
Horsham  College. 

Middleton  School,  Bognor. 
Snettisham  Grammar  SchooL 
Bewdley  Grammar  School, 
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Hoult,  W.  B. 
Hughes,  E.  C. 
Ingle,  H. 

Inskip,  F.  H. 

I  Kitson,  G.  T. 

I  Lock,  F.  E. 

Meacler,  W.  H. 
Moore,  L. 
Mortimer,  E.  H. 
Pashler,  H. 

Pike,  G.  H. 
Phillips,  A.  H. 
Smith,  H.  L. 
Smith,  J. 

Staff,  F.  J. 

Sykes,  E. 

Thomas,  C.  K. 
Wagner,  W.  G. 
AValley,  W.  H. 
Walter,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  R.  K. 
Wilkes,  P.  B. 
Wiseman,  C.  H. 
Woodgate,  H.  F. 
Woodland,  E.  J. 
..Yeomans,  W.  H. 
f  Atkinson,  S.  E. 

'  Blaney,  J.  A. 
Bucktrout,  T.  R. 
Birmingham,  A.  W 
Cox,  F.  W. 
Croggon,  L.  P. 
Carpenter,  E.  F. 
Chapman,  C.  L.  G. 
Dibben,  A.  F. 
Dickinson,  F.  W. 
Eppes,  D.  D.  R. 
Evans,  R. 

Finch,  J.  E. 
Goodwin,  E.  E.  P. 
Greenhalgh,  J. 
Hallett,  F. 
Hainsworth,  R.  G. 
Hope,  J.  C. 
Jackson,  F.  W. 
Jenkins,  J.  A.  S. 
Keighley,  E.  P. 
Kislingbury,  A.  V. 
Layeock,  J.  C. 
j  Lloyd,  F. 

'  Maggs,  L. 
Matthews,  L.  C. 
Newall,  E. 

Newby,  F.  C. 
Normanton,  R. 
Pickersgill,  A.  H. 
Ryder,  L.  S. 
Saxelbye,  J. 
Schofield,  B. 
Scotton,  W. 
Simmonds,  E.  F. 
Snowdon,  W. 
Stephens,  H.  E. 
Williamson,  A.  T. 
Williams,  P.  D. 
..Wesson,  C.  F. 

Axon,  J. 

Batt,  E.  A. 

Bossy,  F.  A. 
Bowker,  J. 

Brittain,  R. 

Brooks,  G. 

Brown,  C. 

Brown,  G.  IV. 
Burrow,  A. 

Corben,  H. 

Eveling,  R. 

Cocks,  H.  W. 

Cole,  C. 

Denton,  J. 


BOYS,  Third  Class— Continued. 


Donaldson,  G.  A.  H.  Deal  College. 


Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S., Kidderminster. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Barbourue  College,  Worcester. 
Wollaston  Rd.  School,  Dorchester. 
Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  Winchmore  Hill. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Lord  Williams’  Grammar  S., Thame. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Ilkley  College. 

Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 

The  College,  Gildersomc. 

Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Competitive  College,  Bath. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Brighton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Headingley  Hill  School,  Leeds. 
King’s  College,  Twickenham. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Grimsby. 
Westbourne  Park  College,  W. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
University  School,  Southport. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
The  College,  Gildersome, 

Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
Lord  Williams’  Grammar  S.,  Thame. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Claugliton  Coll.  School,  Birkenhead. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Ilkley  College. 

Commercial  College,  York. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

High  S., Queen’s  Coll., Birmingham. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 

The  Grammar  School,  Mirfield. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Collegiate  School,  Salisbury. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
University  School,  Southport. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Hope  House  S.,  New  Southgate. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Private  tuition. 

Maida  Vale  School,  W. 
cl.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Warwick  House,  Southsea. 

The  College,  Harrogate. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Ilkley  College. 


Ganner,  J 
Hale,  P. 

Haas,  F.  A. 
Iredell,  C.  E. 
Jefferys,  H. 
Knapman,  G. 
Lawrence,  L.  L. 
Moore,  J. 
Newman,  W. 
Nixon,  A.  J. 
Pierpoint,  A.  W. 
Pollard,  E.  J.  S. 
Proctor,  E.  A. 
Roberts,  P.  G. 
Sellwood,  W.  E. 
Scott,  F.  W. 
Scott,  M. 

Smith,  G.  A. 
Smith,  S. 
Stainer,  C.  B. 
Wilson,  B.  W.  S. 
Tate,  A. 

Teacher,  N.  M. 
Thorne,  H. 
Truscott,  P.  E. 
Vidler,  A.  T. 
LWall,  R. 


Dudley  Middle  Class  School. 

Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Caversham  House  School,  Reading. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Commercial  S.,  Downham  Market. 
Everton  College,  Liverpool. 
Reading  Collegiate  School. 
SunnysideH.S.,Chorlton-c. -Hardy, 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Skelsmergh  College,  Margate. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Barnstaple. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Eversley,  Clifton. 

Grammar  S.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
The  High  School,  Hastings. 
Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 


Third  Class.— 2nd  Division. 
r Alford,  F.  J.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll,  and  H.  S. 

I  Bennett,  J.  Grammar  School,  Shcptou  Mallet. 


Berry,  H. 

Birch,  F. 

Blackmore,  C.  W.  V, 
Bott,  A.  G. 

Cook,  A.  H. 

Cooke,  J. 

Corbett,  H.  J.  T. 
Duggleby,  F. 
Dunkley,  J.  W. 
Ellis,  II. 

Entwistle,  N. 
Friend,  II.  H. 
Fuller,  H.  C. 

Green,  E.  C.  A. 
Haynes,  A.  II.  T. 
Ireland,  T. 

•i  Kidner,  G.  II. 

Lord,  E. 

Luut,  W.  B. 

Maden,  J.  L. 
McLauclilan,  H. 
Myliill,  F.  W. 

Neal,  H. 

Pemberton,  W. 
Renton,  W.  F. 
Roberts,  R.  T. 
Sampson,  F.  D. 
Smith,  E.  W. 
Stcdman,  H.  J. 
Thorp,  J. 

Turnnam,  P.  G. 
White,  H.  J. 

Wight,  J. 

Willson,  J.  P. 
.Young,  W.  F. 
Alexander,  A.  H. 
Billing,  II.  J. 
Boncey,  C. 

Broad,  II.  A. 

Brown,  R.  H. 
Burrougli,  H.  G. 
Burton,  H.  J.  C. 
Carter,  E.  W. 
Charge,  C.  W. 
Chown,  J. 

Clarke,  H.  G. 

Dean,  G.  D. 
Dowding,  H. 

Du  Sautoy,  H.  E. 
Edwards,  H.  W. 
Ellcome,  H. 
Froggatt,  J.  B. 
German,  L. 

Grierson,  J.  T. 

Hall,  W. 

Handley,  J. 

Harris,  S.  T. 
Hughes,  W.  E. 
Jefferson,  C.  T.  S. 
Jenkins,  E. 

Joyner,  A.  H. 

I  Leach,  A. 
Longwortli,  S.  G. 
Morris,  A. 

Pratt,  E.  A. 

Prout,  J.  S. 

Reid,  R. 

Rice,  C.  S. 

Selby,  S. 

Stickland,  J.  T. 
Tanner,  R.  E.  S. 
Thompson,  P.  H. 
Thorpe,  H. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E. 
Turner,  C.  C.  P. 
Vallis,  H.  P. 

Waud,  W. 

Webster,  P.  C.  B. 
Woodfin,  N.  C. 
Wordsworth,  F.  E. 
Wright,  T.  H. 

Young,  R.  A.  M. 
Badcock,  O.  M.  d. 
Barry,  F.  E.  H. 
Billing,  E.  I). 

Boddy,  C.  A. 
Bowsher,  A. 

Boys,  R,  51. 

Bridge,  II.  N. 
Burrell,  H. 

Conley,  W. 

Davidson,  I. 

Day,  L.  A. 

Dobson,  W.  d. 
Dyer,  A.  G. 

Emary,  F.  M. 

Ennals,  A.  T. 

Evans,  R.  F. 
Fairchild,  G.  C. 
Feather,  W.  H. 
Fortescue,  C.  H. 
Giblett,  E.  T. 

Gray,  R. 

Hole,  J. 

Insley,  H.  C.  ' 
James,  J.  F.  W. 
Lawson,  A.  W. 
Lewis,  A.  P. 

Lewis,  W.  H. 

Pearce,  T. 

Pecliey,  N.  J. 
Richards,  H.  J. 
Rhodes,  P. 

Roberts,  W.  T. 


The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 
Cleveland  House  School,  Salisbury. 
The  Academy,  Crewe. 

Hindley  Grammar  School. 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 
Rosemout  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Warcside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Collegiate  School,  Hytlie. 

St.  Nicholas  Comm.  S.,  E.  Dereliam. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Marc. 
The  College,  Chunvell,  Leeds. 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 

St.  Giles’  College,  Norwich. 
I’etherton  School,  Highbury. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Swansea  College. 

Brent  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Wykeliam  House  School,  Kilburn. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Barbourue  College,  Worcester. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Grammar  School,  Devizes. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Ascliam  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

3  Warfelton  Terrace,  Saltash. 

Holm  wood,  Bexhill. 

Cleveland  House  School,  Salisbury. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Milton  Grammar  School,  Hassocks. 
Gainford  School. 

Exmoutli  College. 

Gunnersbury  College. 

Up-Holland  Grammar  School. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Andover  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midliurst. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Corsham  School. 

Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
The  High  School,  Aberdare. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Wilson  College,  Stoke  Newington. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Wcrneth  High  School,  Oldham. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Corsham  School. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  8.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Lewisham  High  S.,Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

West  Cliff  School,  Ramsgate. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Wilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
AVykeham  House  School,  Kilburn. 
Grove  House,  Folkestone. 

Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 

Deal  College. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Harborne  Vicarage,  Birmingham. 
Emanuel  8.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Romford  Grammar  School. 

Andover  Grammar  School. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Holloway  College,  N. 

Wliitstable  College. 

Swansea  College. 

The  High  School,  Aberdare. 

Malden  College,  New  Malden. 

East  Anglian  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 


Rowcliffc,  J.  A. 
Shedlock,  G.  J. 
Sillitoe,  H.  A. 
Smith,  S. 

Smith,  W.  H. 
Theobald,  F.  B. 
Thornicraft,  II.  A. 
Tier,  L.  E. 

Tee,  B.  F. 
i  White,  C. 
^Wilkinson,  W.  H. 

'Atkinson,  E.  S. 
Atkins,  J.  A. 

Baggs,  R.  F. 

Barnes,  J. 

Bles,  A. 

Boniface,  E.  C.  F. 
Buxton,  H.  A. 
Buckland,  L.  S. 
Caldwell,  W.  S. 
Calliaem,  J.  P. 
Causton,  F. 

Coulter,  J. 

Dowding,  T.  B. 
Fletcher,  T. 
Fletcher,  P.  F. 
Garland,  E.  W. 
Game,  S.  W. 
Grayson,  W.  E. 
Griffiths,  W.  H. 
Handler,  F.  M. 
Harris,  W.  A. 
Harding,  W.  D, 
Harryman,  J.  W. 
Hawker,  AV.  S. 
Hawkins,  E.  J. 

-J  Hodges,  J. 
Houghton,  A.  E. 
Lear,  W.  C.  II. 
Lenton,  G. 

Leonard,  H.  C. 
Lozano,  A. 
Michelmore,  P.  J.  R. 
Morris,  G.  W. 

Myall,  H. 

Palmer,  R. 

Peinvill,  G.  A. 
Perman,  E.  G. 
Raper,  J.  T. 
Itogerson,  S.  C. 
Runton,  P.  T. 

Scott,  E. 

Shaw,  N.  N. 
Sheppard,  I’. 
Simpson,  W.  J. 
Smith,  F. 

Vaudin,  J.  P. 

Watts,  S.  W. 
Waterhouse,  F.  C. 

I  Westerton,  AV.  S. 
j  Williams,  T. 

L White,  H.  G. 
"Alexander,  E.  A. 
Ashburner,  H. 
Bennett,  S.  C. 
Britton,  F. 
Buttifant,  A.  G. 
Collier,  J .  E. 

Collins,  A.  D. 

Dray  son,  E.  C. 
Foster,  L. 

Fryer,  A. 

Glenn,  T.  L. 

Gray,  A.  W. 
Herrington,  J. 
Hopps,  W.  E. 

Jolly,  T.  S. 

Kay,  S.  V. 

Ker,  W.  P. 

Maclean,  P.  A. 
Makin,  F. 

Miller,  R.  H. 
Mitchell,  V. 

Monsir,  C.  G. 

Moss,  A.  R. 
Murnane,  H.  T. 
Parsons,  J.  J. 
Peacock,  E. 

Pegler,  O. 

Ratcliff,  P.  J. 
Rideout,  J.  W. 

I  Smalley,  C.  H. 
Talbot,  J. 

Thirsk,  T. 

Wliatton,  A.  H. 
Wood,  R.  B. 

AVood,  R.  C. 

Wright,  J.  M. 
'Ashton,  J.  C. 

Bacon,  A.  L. 

Bond,  G. 

Branford,  O. 

Brown,  AV.  P.  d. 
Burson,  W.  J.  B. 
Charles  worth,  H. 
Cockroft,  T. 

Cope,  J.  T. 

Cowcn,  J.  G. 
Cranswick,  C. 

Cutler,  G.  AV. 

Daniel,  H.  C. 
Dicketts,  S.  F. 
Dudgeon,  T.  8. 
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Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Grammar  School,  Redditcli. 
Halifax  New  School. 
HalbrakeS.,AVandsworlh  Common. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Elm  House  Academy,  Warcliam. 
Broughton  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Norman  Road  S.,  Rusliolme. 
Swindon  High  School . 

Ashley  House  School,  AVorksop. 
Andover  Grammar  School. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
King  Edward  AT.  School,  Retford. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Farnwortli  Grammar  School. 
Marlborough  College  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 

The  High  School,  Hastings. 
AVellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Lewisham  High  S., Weston-s.-Mare. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Barbourue  College,  Worcester. 
A’ictoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Qn.Eliz.Gram.  8.,  Kirk  by  Lonsdale. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 

Scorton  Grammars.,  Darlington. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Qn.Eliz.Gram.  S.,Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Caversham  House  School,  Reading. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  AA’ood  Green. 
East  Hardwick  School. 

Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Wareside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Corsham  School. 

Gunnersbury  College. 

Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Harrogate. 

Stoneleigli  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  Winchmore  Hill. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Licensed  A  ictuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Queen  Mary’s  Lower  S. ,  Walsall. 
Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 
Harleigh  House,  Bodmin. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Appleby  Grammar  S. ,  Atherstone. 
Grammar  School,  Rochdale. 
Lyttelton  Grammar  S.,  Malvern. 
College  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Emanuel  S.,  AA’andswortli  Comm. 
The  Academy,  Norwich. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Lyttelton  Grammar  S.,  Malvern. 
Grove  Park  School,  AVrexliam . 
Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Everton  College,  Liverpool. 

Halifax  New  School. 

College  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Corsham  School. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Camden  School,  Hull. 

Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Fortescue  College,  Radstock. 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Thornham  House,  AVest  Brighton. 
Halbrake  S.,  AVandswortli  Comm. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
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BOYS,  T 
I  Emsley,  R. 

I  Evans,  R.  G. 

|  Everall,  L. 

Fairlioline,  E.  G. 

|  Farmer,  R.  C. 

Farran,  R. 

|  Ferriday,  F.  G. 

Fletcher,  C.  \V. 

I  Grant,  W.  P. 

|  Green,  H.  W. 

-  Green,  W.  J. 
Harding,  W.  S. 
Harvey,  A.  E. 
Hawes,  E.  J. 

Head,  F.  L. 

H  or  wood,  E.  .1. 
Hutchinson,  W.  H. 
Jones,  W. 

Keith,  R.  A.  R. 
Kenyon,  P.  S. 
Lawrence,  P.  J. 

Le  Bain,  N.  J.  F. 
Milsom,  W.  ,T. 
Morley,  G.  H. 
Norton,  T.  E. 
Palmer,  E. 
j  Pemberton,  P.  L. 

|  Plummer,  G.  T. 

|  Roberts,  C.  W. 

|  Sedgwick,  D.  W. 

|  Sherborne,  T.  H. 

|  Smith,  J.  R.  C. 
j  Snow,  F. 
j  Speirs,  G.  B.  A. 
j  Swallow,  G.  \V. 

|  Taylor,  E. 
j  Watson,  E. 

|  West,  E. 

I  White,  H.  W. 

|  Wolfenden,  H. 
j  Wood,  E.  D. 

|  Wootton,  A.  G. 
LWright,  G.  R. 


hird  Class — Continued. 

University  School,  Southport. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Lord  Williams’  Gram.  8.,  Thame. 
Fair  Oaks  School,  Wilmslow. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Haslemere  Grammar  School. 
Willow  House  College,  Walsall. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Private  tuition. 

Royal  Grammars.,  Henley-on-T. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Athenaeum  School,  Llanelly. 
Collegiate  School,  Hythe. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Reading  Collegiate  School. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Grammar  School,  Devizes. 

Nonconf.  Gram.  S. ,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Rd. 
Cliorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Lord  Williams’  Gram.  S.,  Thame. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Honton  House,  St.  Leonards. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
The  College,  Harrogate. 

Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

00  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 

York  House  School,  Reading. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  lip.  Stortford. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Comm. 
Caversham  House  School,  Reading. 


r  Allin,  J.  W. 
Austin,  H.  C. 
Baron,  W.  R.  N. 
Blake,  M. 

Bott,  J.  E. 

Buckle,  F.  W. 
Clayton,  J. 
Collard,  II.  .T. 
Collihole,  E.  S. 
Cordner,  R. 

Dean,  W.  E. 
Drane,  J. 

Feltham,  W.  C.  A. 
Forster,  G. 

Getliff,  H. 

Hamon,  H.  W. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Hatton,  C.  E.  G. 
Holroyd,  C.  E. 
Irish,  H.  E. 

Jones,  E.  H. 

|  Lewis,  F.  S. 

-  Locke,  G.  H. 
Lovatt,  W.  G. 
Maud,  B.  J. 
Morrison,  H.  T. 
Nicholson,  J.  F. 
Oldfield,  H.  B.  B. 
Pendlebury,  J. 
Portsmouth,  R. 
Potter,  J.  Y. 
Praed,  H.  M. 

Pugh,  H.  M. 

Reed,  C.  E.  N. 
Rolfe,  R.  A. 
Sampson,  E. 
Sanders,  J.  A. 
Sanford,  L.  Y. 
Sinither,  H. 

Speed,  E. 

Toop,  F.  J. 

Yallis,  I..  H. 

Wade,  G.  N. 
Wales,  A.  W. 
Wigmore,  G. 
^Woodward,  R.  O. 


Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Nortligate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Rosemout  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Private  tuition. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Elm  House  Academy,  Wareham. 
Hillmartin  College,  Camden  Town. 
Forest  Hill  Middle.  Class  School. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Gainford  School. 

Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
South  Hackney  High  School. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
The.  College,  Harrogate. 
LewishamHouseS.  ,Weston-s. -Mare. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Nelson  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester. 
Deal  College. 

Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostend. 
Dolgelley  Grammar  School. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
The  Grammar  School,  Romsey. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
Portway  High  School,  Bath. 

Sussex  House  School,  Streatham. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
LewishamHouseS. ,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Hidl  and  East  Riding  College. 

37  Princes  Square,  Bayswater. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 


'Ackroyd,  H. 
Anderson,  J.  R. 
Atliron,  II.  V. 
Bates,  W. 
Batters  by,  T. 
Benjamin,  E.  H. 
Brough,  W. 
Burclier,  A.  W. 
Chenhall,  J.  S. 
Cooban,  O. 
Cooper,  C.  B. 
Conn,  A.  G.  E. 
Coussens,  C. 
Dauby,  W. 

Dean,  8.  E. 
Dunford,  T. 
Foddy,  F.  T. 
Goddard,  W.  H. 
Graves,  S. 
Grime,  W.  P. 
Heath,  P. 
Heymcr,  E.  C. 


Mintliolme  House  S.,  Southport. 
Wliitstable  College. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Allenby  College,  Derby. 

Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 


I  Higginbotliom,  A. 

Hood,  W. 

I  Hoyle,  F.  W. 

<  Humphreys,  G.  W. 
James,  L. 
Jennings,  E. 

Jenne,  H.  H.  A. 
Jones,  C.  L. 

Jukes,  J.  W. 
Loder,  A.  S. 
Martin,  R.  W. 
Mutter,  F.  A.  C. 
Naylor,  W.  W. 
Newton,  E. 
Nicholas,  E.  S. 
Pike,  H.  W. 

Poeliin,  F.  H. 
Presant,  F.  S. 
Pulliam,  J. 

Reeve,  J. 

Robinson,  G.  L. 
Rowan,  L. 

Rowe,  R.  P. 
Smithfield,  F. 
Speirs,  W.  C. 
Stallard,  II. 
Tappenden,  A.  C. 
Tlievenard,  C. 
LUdall,  W. 

'Aitken,  F.  O. 

Allix,  J.  P. 

Allen,  M.  J. 

Bayne,  J. 

Berry,  C. 
Brownsmith,  R. 
Benjafield,  P.  C. 
Bird,  H. 

Borelli,  A.  V. 
Brooke,  C.  H.  D. 
Bullock,  T. 

David,  J.  L. 

Dyer,  T.  A.  S. 
England,  T. 

Evans,  L.  E. 

Farrer,  G.  G. 
Farrar,  G.  II.  II. 
Fitch,  F.  C. 
Gatensbury,  F. 
Gilbert,  W.  H. 

Gill,  W.  N. 
Grimsley,  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  G.  E. 
Hannam,  E. 
Horsley,  F.  J. 
Hourie,  J. 

-j  Huggett,  A.  H. 
Large,  H.  J. 

Lisle,  W.  J.  S. 
Love,  G. 

Norton,  A.  P. 
Martin,  E.  J. 
Mattocks,  W. 
Mitchell,  A. 
Mitchell,  J.  E. 
Morgan,  T.  I. 
O’Neill,  M.  J. 
Parkin,  C.  F. 
Rawlinson,  E. 
Rigby,  J. 

Rout  ledge,  E.  B. 
Rosevear,  T.  W. 
Rudkin,  G.  D. 
Ryan,  H.  S. 
Trantom,  G. 

Saville,  F.  E. 
Vicary,  L.  C. 
Winfield,  A. 
Williams,  H. 
Woodgate,  H.  S. 
[.Wright,  H.  P. 

'Addiscott,  G.  A. 
Andrews,  A. 
Appleton,  W. 
Barker,  P. 

Briscoe,  J.  F. 
Brown,  C. 

Brown,  S.  H. 
Bunnett,  F. 

Cheers,  C.  B. 
Clarkson,  C. 

Colver,  W.  D. 

Cox,  A.  C. 

Crane,  H.  G. 
Daglish,  W. 
Drennan,  J. 

Eaton,  W.  8. 

Ekins,  W.  E. 
Elkins,  L.  G. 
Feltham,  H.  S.  H. 
Ferguson,  T.  H. 
Foster,  G.  L. 
Fraser,  H.  R. 
Gerrish,  C.  F. 

Good,  F. 

Handley,  B. 

Hart,  J.  D. 

Heath,  W. 

Holland,  W.  H. 

■{  Hornby,  W.  P. 
Horrell,  C. 

Huson,  E.  W. 
j  Hutchinson,  J.  W 


University  School,  Southport. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
St.  John's  College,  Southend. 
Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blaekheatli. 
Horsham  College. 

Newton  Abbot  Boys’  School. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Clias.  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 
LewishamHouseS.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  College,  Hendon. 

Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Old  Elvet.  School,  Durham. 

Eti  inhurst  Prep.S. ,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
St  .  Giles'  College,  Norwich. 

Scorton  Grammars.,  Darlington. 
Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Beaumont  House,  Thornton  Heath. 
Gunnersbury  College. 

Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 

St.  James’  Collegiate  School,  J ersey. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon.  * 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Halbrake S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Cliftonville  College,  Margate. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 

The  Halve,  Trowbridge. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Goole  Grammar  School. 

Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Grove  Houses.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Academy,  Crewe. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Middlesbonmgh. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

The  Choir  S. ,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Devonshire  Place  School,  Bath. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Arnold  College,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Ilkley  College. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  A  High  S. 
The  Grammar  School,  Mirfield. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 
Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Praetoria  House  S.,  Folkestone. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
High  S.,  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 
Ilkley  College. 

Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Emanuel  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Middleton  School,  Bognor. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Carter  House  School,  Deal. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Corsliam  School. 

College  School,  Baldock. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Wareside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Gainford  School. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 

Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Private  tuition. 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Oak  House  School,  Axminster. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Pine  House  School,  Wincanton. 
Deal  College. 

Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Collegiate  School,  S.  Woodford. 
Nortligate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Goole  Grammar  School. 


Jacobs,  G.  A. 
Livesev,  F. 

Lord,  T.  E. 
Martin,  A.  L. 
Martin,  H. 

May,  O.  F. 

Parks,  R.  W. 
Parsons,  A.  C. 
Payne,  R.  F. 
Radley,  R.  W.  J. 
Raynsford,  R.  M. 
Roberts,  E.  E.  J. 
Russell,  E. 
Russell,  O.  P. 
Sankey,  G.  G.  J. 
Sergant,  E.  E. 
Simpson,  G.  L. 
Smith,  G. 

Smith,  J.  E.  S. 
Stops,  G.  A. 
Walker,  E.  G. 
Whitby,  H. 
White,  P. 

IWood,  II. 


High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Swindon  High  School. 

Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 
Hannington  High  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Selhurst  Park  College,  S.E. 
Nortligate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Selhurst  Park  College,  S.E. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S. ,  Higher  Broughton. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Emanuel  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Oak  House  School,  Axminster. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 


'Alikin,  H.  W. 
Archer,  J. 
Beresford,  W.  Al. 
Bradley,  H.  E.  G. 
B rereton,  S. 
Butler,  C.  D. 
Champness,  G.  E. 
Champion,  C.  W. 
Chuter,  A.  G. 
Clarke,  P.  P. 
Cloud,  A.  T. 
Dolbel,  W.  J. 
Ellis,  A.  O. 
Fairliead,  C.  H. 
Foster,  P. 
Gemmell,  C.  A. 
Goodall,  A. 

Gray,  A. 

Halstead,  II.  B. 
Hoyle,  C.  W. 
Hughes,  A.  H. 

-f  Jackson,  A. 

Jones,  F.  L. 
Jones,  H.  M. 
Kenyon,  W. 
Pavulet,  II.  F. 
Pollitt,  A. 
Ramage,  S.  J. 
Reed,  A.  J. 
Rogers,  J. 

Rees,  L.  B. 

Rive,  L. 

Smallwood,  R.  A. 
Soulsby,  J.  S. 
Standley,  II.  P. 
Taylor,  D. 
Thomson,  J.  A. 
Waller,  P.  G. 
Walpole,  B.  W. 
Wiseman,  W.  R. 
Woodcock,  C. 
Workman,  S.  B. 
Wright,  A.  G. 
..Young,  G.  S. 


Denbigh  Grammar  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Skelsmergh  House  School,  Margate. 
LewishamHouseS. ,  West.on-s.  -Mare 
Andover  Grammar  School. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Gildersome- 
Ousegate  School,  Selby. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  HighS. 
Brighton  House  School,  Clifton. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Lewisham  Park  School,  S.E. 
Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 

St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Southport. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
116  St.  Owen  Street,  Hereford. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 


'Andrews,  H.  C. 
Armstrong,  A. 
Aviolet,  W.  T. 
Bartlett,  C.  M. 
Beecroft,  H. 
Belham,  R.  J.  D. 
Bell,  E.  N. 
Beswick,  T.  C. 
Birkett,  J.  H. 
Brown,  H.  F.  S. 
Burgess,  C.  E. 
Dyson,  H.  L. 
Dyson,  L. 

Easton,  C.  J. 
Eatough,  J.  T. 
Entwistle,  C.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  G.  J. 
Gillitt,  W. 

Gray,  K.  T. 

Gray,  P.  B. 
Griffiths,  A.  G. 
Hall,  W. 

Hansen,  S. 

Hill,  E. 

Howson,  W.  H. 

-  Husband,  A.  E.  N. 
Knapman,  F. 

Lewis,  F. 

Marshall,  E.  W. 
Mercer,  J. 
Montgomery,  W.  O. 
Morford,  W.  H. 
Nash,  P.  J. 
Needham,  F. 

Pearce,  J. 

Potter,  H.  A. 

Pratt,  R.  H. 

Price,  J.  J. 

Prior,  8. 

Pyeflncli,  A.  E.  H. 
Quarmby,  J.  W. 
Ruoff,  F.  II. 

Scott,  E.  H. 

Smith,  P.  C. 


East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Blenheim  House  School,  Fareliam. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Stoke  Preparatory  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Cleveland  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Mintliolme  House  S.,  Southport. 
Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 
Halbrake  S., Wandsworth  Common. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Worthing  Collegiate  School. 
Buxton  College,  Stratford. 

Private  tuition. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Wareside  Endowed  Gram.  School. 
Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Teignmoutli  Grammar  School. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Woodland  House,  New  Southgate. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
HighS.,  Queens  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Grammar  School,  Middlesborough. 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 

Avenue  House  School,  Sevenoaks. 
Camden  Schools,  Hull. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Reading. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 
Holmwood,  Bexhill. 
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Studdard,  J.  A. 
Summerfield,  D. 
Taylor,  J. 
Tlirelfell,  R.  L. 
Withers,  C.  M. 
IWoolland,  L.  M. 


Third  Class — Continued. 

Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School, 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Laurel  Bank  S. ,  Higher  Broughton, 
Exmouth  College. 


f  Ashcroft,  F. 

'  Atkinson,  J.  W. 
Baker,  L.  A. 

Barrett,  E.  F. 
Borton,  L.  W. 

Bray,  J.  A. 

Brown,  D. 

Bullen,  0.  A. 

Caffyn,  IL. 

Chenliall,  J.  W. 
Cosans,  G.  E. 
Cummins,  F. 

Davie,  G. 

Davies,  E. 

Dobson,  E. 

Elstob,  J.  H. 
Goodman,  H.  J. 
Gwatkin,  H.  B. 
Hanson,  B.  S. 
Holmes,  G.  J. 

Hope,  W.  N. 
Horneastle,  A.  R, 
Hulme,  T.  H. 

John,  E.  G. 
Johnson,  J.  R. 
Legge,  C.  P. 

Lewis,  F.  W. 

Lewis,  J.  L. 

Ley,  H.  M. 

Maggs,  P. 

Mather,  T.  H. 
McBride,  F. 

Mundy,  A.  S. 
Munro,  J.  E. 
Murrell,  S. 
Neighbour,  G.  M. 
North-Smith,  S. 
Rhodes,  P. 

Rigby,  R.  McV. 
Rugg,  F.  F. 

Russell,  P.  R. 
Rutter,  J.  S.  R. 
Scullard,  G.  H. 
Shipley,  W. 
Smallman,  A.  H. 
Smith,  F. 

S panton,  AY.  M. 
Stone,  E. 

Sugden,  W.  E. 
Sutcliffe,  J.  G. 
Swiss,  H.  S. 

Taylor,  D. 

Thorpe,  A.  T. 
Townsend,  A.  E.  M. 
Trible,  E.  J. 
Trolove,  C.  E. 
Wackrill,  G. 

Wales,  W. 

Ward,  E.  S. 

West,  J.  H. 
Widdicombe,  E.  H. 
Wingrave,  H.  A. 
.Woolley,  A. 


Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Anglo-French  Coll. ,  Finchley  Road. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Halifax  New  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Grove  House  S.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School,  South  Shields. 
Collegiate  School,  Ambleside. 
Eversley,  Clifton. 

AValton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

South  Hackney  High  School. 
Halbrake  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common. 
St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Park  Villa  School,  Dorrington. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Lyttelton  Grammar  S.,  Malvern. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Epworth  College,  Rhyl. 

Private  tuition. 

Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Royal  Grammar  S. ,  Henley-on-T. 
The  College,  Harrogate. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 
EastAnglianS.,Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 

2  Hilton  Street,  Higher  Broughton. 
Redland  Hill  House,  Clifton. 

Deal  College. 

Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Stoke  Preparatory  School. 
Horsham  College. 

Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Horsham  College. 

Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Chesterton  House  8.,  Weybridge. 
Caversham  House  School,  Reading. 
Heavitree  Collegiate  S. ,  Exeter. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 


f  Allin,  T.  Ii.  R. 
Bate,  H.  B. 
Bennett,  F.  S. 
Berry,  J.  F. 
Bohm,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  J. 
Campbell,  G.  A. 
Campbell,  R.  S. 
Clarke,  W.  E. 
Clegg,  J.  N. 
Conn,  A. 

Crook,  W.  J. 
Danby,  C.  K. 
Dean,  W. 

Dew,  E.  C. 
Dibben,  C. 
Ferguson,  H.  S. 
Gallewski,  M. 

-{  Goodby,  A.  W. 

I  Green,  R.  F. 
Hadden,  AV.  E. 
Hawkins,  H.  J. 
Holmon,  S.  T. 
Horner,  AV.  R. 
Jones,  N.  S. 
Lawson,  E.  C. 
McNeil,  A. 
North,  H.  H. 
Quick,  G.  H.  J. 
Rivers,  J. 

Ryall,  G.  B. 
Smith,  N.  D. 
Skillings,  J.  AV. 
Sudbury,  P. 
Trantield,  E. 
A'arley,  C.  G. 
[Westiey,  S. 


Milton  College,  Ullesthorpe. 

W ellington  College,  Salop. 
Grosvenor Houses., Overton,  Ches. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Baytliorn  House  School,  Acton. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Castle  Street,  Guildford. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
The  ChandosGram.S.,Winchcombe. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Exmouth  College. 

Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  AVeston-s.-Mare. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

All  Saints’  School,  Southend. 
Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Corsliam  School. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Gunnersbury  College. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 


f  Allen,  L.  C.  Heaton  Lodge  School,  Coin  Bridge. 

|  Beaumont,  E.  G.  E.  Sussex  House  School,  Streatham. 
i  Bevan,  W.  H.  Grove  Park  School,  AVrexham. 

!  Boatfi  eld,  E.  V.  Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 


Bonner,  A.  A. 
Brebner,  P, 
Cannell,  P.  G. 
Cliannon,  F. 
Clarke,  H. 
Cochran,  J.  A. 
Cottrell,  AV.  L. 
Creighton,  C. 
Crump,  H.  J. 
Digby,  AV.  P. 
Franckeiss,  J.  H. 
Franklin,  A.  E. 
Gethin,  AV.  G. 
Haslam,  A.  V. 
Haswell,  H.  C. 
Hinchliffe,  E.  W. 
Hinde,  F.  W. 

<  Hoddinott,  LI.  W. 
Hodge,  E. 

Flow,  J.  S. 
Hyland,  AV.  L. 
Ironfield,  AV. 
Kettlewell,  G.  II. 
Lotery,  J. 
Margrie,  E. 

Nairn,  C.  E. 
Nassif,  V.  E. 
Osborn,  P.  J. 
Paine,  G.  H. 
Peace,  E. 

Pepper,  J. 
Pickavant,  H. 
Pike,  J.  G. 
Richardson, A. 
Salter,  H.  C. 
Stein,  A.  G. 
Stewart,  B.  B. 
[Wynhall,  W.  R. 


York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Halbrake  S.,  AVandswortli  Common. 
Victoria  College,  Douglas,  I.of  Man. 
Collegiate  School,  S.  AAToodford. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 
Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
LewishamHouseS. ,  AV  eston-s.  -Mare. 
Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Stoke  Preparatory  School. 
Mintholme  House  S.,  Southport. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Pine  House  School,  AVincanton. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 
Ilkley  College. 

Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Bxmouth  College. 

Ilfracombe  College. 

Deal  College. 

Nonconf.  Gram.  S. ,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Skelsmergh  College,  Margate. 

Qn.  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,  KirkbyLonsdale. 
East  Hardwick  School. 

University  School,  Southport. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheath. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Harborne  A'icarage,  Birmingham. 
Taunton's  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 


'Allen,  E. 

Allen,  H.  I. 

Allen,  W.  H. 
Anderton,  P.  B. 
Ashworth,  J. 
Askham,  F.  W.  E. 
Austwiclr,  W. 
Barker,  A.  AV. 
Beeton,  T.  G. 
Blackburn,  W.  E. 
Bliss,  T. 

Collins,  P.  W. 
Craggs,  H.  AV. 
Crozier,  H.  D. 
Ellis,  J.  W. 
Gardner,  H. 

Gent,  F.  R. 
Goadby,  H. 
Grayson,  Si.  II. 
Green,  J. 

Harrison,  G.  W. 
Hartley,  A.  H. 
Hartnoll,  P.  O’B. 
Hedley,  J.  P. 
Helm,  B.  A.  M. 

<  ILellon,  AV.  J.  D. 
Higlett,  P.  H. 
Hodgkinson,  C.  W. 
Hodgson,  H. 

Hope,  A.  H. 

Kelly,  H.  H. 

King,  E.  R. 
Leckenby,  AV. 
Longhurst,  G.  E. 
Marsoin,  J.  S. 
Mundy,  AV.  S. 
Ottoway,  H. 

Parr,  H.  J. 

Pascoe,  W.  J.  E. 
Pollard,  P. 
Poulton,  R. 
Radcliffe,  E.  A.  T. 
Robinson,  C.  L. 
Silver,  H.  S. 
Spencer,  T. 

Stibbs,  E.  II. 
Taylor,  F. 
Theobald,  T.  AAT. 
Thomas,  N. 

ATines,  C.  S. 

Way,  II.  O. 

Wright,  E.  Sr. 
kWood,  E. 


Grammar  School,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Praetoria  House  S.,  Folkestone. 
AVykeham  House  School,  Kilburn. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Horsham  College. 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School. 
Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
East  Hardwick  School. 

Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Belmont  House,  Lee. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Grammar  School,  Middlesborough. 
Royal  Grammar  S.,  Henley-on-T. 
Eton  House  Comm.  S.,  Sheffield. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

AVest  House  College,  Congleton. 
York  Street  Academy,  AVakefield. 
The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheath. 
Gliyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Grammar  School,  Middlesborough. 
St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Haringay  Park  School,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Englefield,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

Mead  House  School,  Biggleswade. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Rocklea,  West  Hill,  Sydenham. 
Halbrake  S.,  AVandswortli  Com. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Reading  Collegiate  School. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  AV 
AVorthing  Collegiate.  School. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Falkland  Park  School,  Torquay. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 


'Abbott,  E.  AV. 
Angier,  S.  G. 
Arbuthnot,  A.  C. 
Beavis,  D.  C. 
Bourne,  J.  W. 
Bowclier,  F.  H. 
Cawley,  F. 

Comyn,  C.  H.  F.  AV. 
Cooke,  E.  L. 

Davies,  E.  E. 
Dunmore,  AV.  II. 
Fitzgerald,  T.  O. 

Gal  pin,  H. 

Gegg,  G.  AV. 

Green,  A. 

Griffith,  G.  M. 

Hart,  AV. 

Holman,  C. 
Humphrey,  G.  P. 
Jones,  E.  AV. 
Kendrew,  AAr. 


Commercial  School,  AVood  Green. 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Private  tuition. 

Taunton’s  Trade  S. ,  Southampton. 
Rosemont  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Lindenthorpe,  Broadstairs. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  High  School,  Hastings. 

Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Collegiate  School,  Salisbury. 
Grammar  School,  Folkestone. 

Pine  House  School,  Wineanton. 
High  Street  Academy,  Fareham. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Skelsmergh  House  School,  Margate. 
G2  Monkgate,  York. 

Swansea  College. 

High  School,  Runcorn. 


Leech,  C.  H. 

Lee,  J.  H. 

Lee,  AV. 

^  Legh,  A.  H. 
Maitland,  J. 

Mead,  G. 

Mullen,  J.  AV. 

Page,  F.  L. 

Palchin,  T. 

Pawson,  A.  A. 
Payne,  F. 

Pollitt,  E. 

Potter,  J. 
Raslileigli,  W.  J.  A. 
Ross,  G. 

Sheldon,  J. 

Smith,  C.  O. 

Turner,  H.  E.  C. 
Twamley,  T.  J. 
Verity,  C.  F. 
AVarburton,  A.  S. 
Woolston,  AV.  G. 
^Wytlies,  J.  H. 

'Agate,  L. 
Andrewartlia,  C.  E. 
Bayley,  II. 

Bickers,  S. 
Bowcock,  W.  H. 
Brown,  J.  R. 
Broome,  H. 

Bungey,  R. 

Butter,  B.  T. 
Chapman,  G. 

Cooke,  H.  B. 
Coleman,  A.  AV. 
Duncan,  C.  L. 
French,  A. 

Granger,  F.  II. 
Garner,  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  J. 
Hannam,  W.  J. 
Hinchliff,  F. 

Irish,  C.  J. 

Jones,  A.  J. 
Kirkconel,  AV.  E. 

-  King,  T. 

Loader,  E.  S. 

Lucas,  A.  II. 
Morgan,  G. 

Moseley,  L. 

Murray,  AV.  P. 
Nicholson,  G.  H. 
Nixon,  H.  C. 

Orwin,  C.  S. 
Paterson,  R.  LI. 
Phillips,  P. 

Ralph,  0.  G.  C. 
Richardson,  J.  R. 
Rowlinson,  H.  0. 
Sissons,  O.  H. 
Slack,  G.  B. 
Thomas,  B. 
Thurston,  J.  W. 
Townsend,  A.  J.  H. 
Turney,  G.  P. 
Watson,  E. 

Ward,  H. 

AVat.son,  G.  A. 
Weston,  A. 
[Williams,  AV.  H. 

'Ashford,  II.  F. 
Bagley,  E.  A. 
Bayley,  J.  B. 
Bowes,  G.  AAr. 
Burrett,  F.  B.  S. 
Carter,  F.  N. 
Clarke,  J.  M. 
Clayton,  C.  E. 
Crole-Rees,  H.  D. 
Davis,  J.  A. 

Elliott,  W. 

Fitton,  AV.  S. 
Forshaw,  J. 

Greiz,  J. 

Grumley,  S.  E. 
Harris,  D. 
Hardwick,  A.  C. 
Haywood,  H.  M. 
Hender,  S.  J. 

Hoult,  G. 

Hoyle,  J.  P. 

Isaacs,  J.  O.  R. 
Isherwood,  H. 
Jones,  T.  AV. 

-j  Kelliam,  S. 

Leary,  G.  E. 
Lockyer,  C.  J. 
Montgomery,  R.  E. 
Nicholls,  AV.  H. 
Oliver,  IL. 

Pearse,  A.  E. 
Porter,  C.  J. 
Robson,  A.  G. 
Sliarland,  E.  J. 
Senior,  R.  L. 

Smith,  W.  S. 
Stormont,  P.  LI. 
Thompson,  H.  S. 
Taylor,  B.  R. 
Tillman,  F.  J. 
Trenery, A. 

Tubbs,  AV. 

Walton,  J. 


[Feb.  1,  1890. 


Deal  College. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

Exmouth  College. 

High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Springfield  College,  Acton. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 
Commercial  S.,  Downliam  Market. 
AVareside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Emanuel  S.,  AVandswortli  Common. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Parbrook  Collegiate  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Wellesley  College,  Nottingham. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
AVelliugborough  Grammar  School. 
Barbourne  College,  Worcester. 

Horsham  College. 

Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Ill  Lloyd  St.,  Greenlieys,  M’chester. 
The  College,  Gildersome. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
A’ictoria  Park  School,  Manchester. 
Westfield  House  S.,  Hungerford. 
Lewisham  HouseS.  ,Weston-s.-Maro 
College  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Horsham  College. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 

Private  tuition. 

Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  AVhitehaven. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 

Oak  House  School,  Axminster. 
AVillow  House  College,  AValsall. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  AVhitehaven. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Lord  AVilliams’  Gram.  S.,  Thame. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Romford  Grammar  School. 

Deal  College. 

Kingston  School,  Hull. 

Cliftonville  College,  Margate. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 
Commercial  School,  Wymondliam. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Royal  Grammar  S.,  Henley-on-T. 
St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 

Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

Ilkley  College. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School,  Ongar. 

South  Hackney  High  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Romsey. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
AATarwick  House,  Southsea. 

St.  John’s  College,  Southend. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Modern  School. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
AVykeham  House  School,  Kilburn. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Anglo-French  Coll. ,  Finchley  Road. 
Oxenford  House,  Jersey. 

Swansea  College. 

Salway  House  School,  Leyton. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
The  College,  Harrogate. 

St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 
Commercial  School,  Astley  Bridge. 
Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 

Sunny  Hill  School,  Streatham. 
Ashted  School,  Birmingham. 
Private  tuition. 

Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheath. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton, 
Gainford  School. 

Holmwood,  Bexhill. 

High  Street  Academy,  Fareham. 
The  Douglas  Coll.  S.  Cheltenham. 
Emanuel  S.,  AVansd worth  Common. 
The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Halbrake  S.  .Wandsworth  Common. 
St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

AValton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
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Warburtoii,  G.  King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Watson,  A.  E.  Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 

Watson,  P.  A.  F.  The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Westmoreland,  E.  Snettisliam  Grammar  School. 
Wotton,  E.  W.  Grammar  School,  Sliepton  Mallet. 
.Wroth,  S.  Totnes  Grammar  School. 


'Aiming,  II.  M. 
Bartholomew,  G.  W. 
Bedforth,  H.  A. 
Black,  A.  M, 
Blundell,  F.  W.  J. 
Bray,  F. 

Broadbent,  .T.  B. 
Brown,  8. 

Bush,  J.  G. 

Clarke,  W.  L. 
Collier,  H.  J. 
Conway,  S.  C. 
Curgeuven,  L.  W. 

De  Grueliy,  G.  N. 
Edie,  H. 

Edwards,  T.  B. 
Etherton,  G. 
Forster,  J.  E. 

I  Funnell,  F. 
Greenstreet,  H.  0. 

I  Hilton,  W.  H.  L. 

|  Lance,  H.  W. 

|  Moore,  E. 

|  Pearce,  0.  II. 
Protlieroe,  D.  T. 
Ratsey,  G.  E. 

Reid,  W.  S. 

Simpson,  H. 
Spackman,  F.  A. 
Statliam,  W.  F. 
Steele-Boyce,  W, 
Taylor,  H. 

Turnell,  C. 

Tusting,  J.  G. 
Webster,  C.  H. 
Wilkin,  S.  S. 
.Willcock,  M.  J.  R. 


Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
EtonhurstPrep.S.,Weston-s.-Mare. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Grosmont,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
Charles!.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
The  Western  College,  Harrogate, 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Grammar  School,  Sliepton  Mallet. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Blenheim  House  School,  Farcliam. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

St.  Martin’s  Commercial  S.,  Jersey. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 

St.  Austell  School. 

Horsham  College. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  College. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Balliam  High  School,  S.W. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Leylands  School,  Hornsea. 

Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 

The  Grammar  School,  Mirfleld. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Bpworth  College,  Rhyl. 
Anglo-French  Coll. ,  Finchley  Road. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
The  School,  Eaton  Socon. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Thanet  College,  Margate. 

Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Shebbear. 


Third  Class. — 8rd  Division. 


'Armstrong,  E.  G. 
Barnes,  T.  T. 
Barry,  F. 

Bates,  R.  F. 
Benest,  E.  W. 
Bradford,  R.  J, 
Burnell,  W.  J. 
Cadman,  E.  J. 
Carpenter,  W.  C.  M. 
Cartwright,  W. 
Clegg,  G.  H. 

Cook,  II. 

Cooke,  A.  H. 
Cooke,  T.  W. 
Coopper,  H.  T. 
Corbett,  E.  W. 
Dyer,  F.  W. 

Ellis,  S. 

Fawcett,  H.  J. 
Ferguson,  L.  T. 
Gubb,  T.  W. 
Hammond,  H.  S. 
Herridge,  J. 

-j  Hopkins,  A. 
Hudson,  J.  J. 
Jackson,  R.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  E. 
Jones,  A.  L. 

Josa,  II.  L.  J. 

La  Fayne,  D.  N. 
Lucas,  F.  0. 
Meredith,  J. 

Moore,  A.  L. 
Mungeam,  E.  W. 
Nimmo,  J.  II. 
Payne,  J.  II. 
Rowse,  W.  J. 
Saunders,  E.  T. 
Sawyer,  0. 
Shapland,  II. 
Sliinner,  E.  G. 
Smith,  E.  C. 

Smith,  M.  R, 
Sykes,  A. 

Tope,  E.  W. 
Wickham,  J.  R. 
.Woodford,  W. 


Borthwick  House,  Bournemouth. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Walton  Institute,  Liverpool. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Grammar  School,  Folkestone. 

The  Grammar  School,  Garston. 
Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
Farn worth  Grammar  School. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  <&  High  S, 
Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Highbury  Houses.,  St.  Leonards. 
Churchill  House,  Dover. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 
Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate. 
Mansell  Street  School,  Briton  Ferry. 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Addlestone. 

Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S. ,  Kidderminster. 
Collegiate  School,  Ilytlie. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Caversham  House  School,  Reading. 
Charing  Cross  School,  St.  Heliers. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Ilfracombe  College. 

Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Wykuliani  House  School,  Kilburn. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Trafalgar  House  S. ,  Manchester. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 


'Adams,  F.  P. 
Barugli,  J. 
Buckland,  P.  J. 
Campkin,  M.  S. 

Col  lard,  C.  F. 
Crawford,  H.  C. 
Critcliley,  V.  F. 
Davis,  J. 

Dearling,  W.  E. 
Dixon,  B.  R. 
Fairliolme  J. 
Greig,  G. 

Hare,  S. 

Hyde,  W. 

Jenkin,  J.  B.  L. 
Jenkins,  J.  G. 
Jones-Parry,  G.  L. 


Oxford  House,  Brighton. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Kent  County  School,  Bircliington. 
St.  Martin’s  Gram.  S., Scarborough. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Eversley,  Clifton. 

Private  tuition. 

Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 


<  Ividgell,  II.  J. 
Lewis,  R. 

Lister,  W.  II. 
Maxwell,  W. 
Meatyard,  R.  E. 
Nicliolls,  A.  E. 
Pamphilon,  S.  E. 
Pearson,  J.  M. 
Phillips,  II.  M. 
Risien,  P.  A. 
Roberts,  F.  II. 
Russell,  J.  E. 
Scott,  E.  C. 
Sherborne,  J. 
Southall,  F.  L. 
Thomson,  II. 
Tusting,  T.  U. 

L Wheeler,  W.  E. 

'Atkinson,  F. 
Barnett,  D.  B. 
Barr,  A.  G. 
Bleasdale,  R. 
Bennett,  T.  L. 
Bradbeer,  W.  F. 
Brown,  E.  W. 
Cadbury,  G. 
Cameron,  W.  P. 
Clarke,  G.  A. 
Coates,  W.  II. 
Coventry,  C.  F. 
Dale,  H.  D. 

Davies,  E.  R. 
Endersby,  F.  E. 
Engley,  A.  B. 
Fountaine,  C.  D. 
Gaydon,  II. 

Gray,  T.  B. 
Hamilton,  A. 
Harrod,  A.  C. 
Harvey,  S.  W. 
llton,  G. 

James,  W.  E. 

-1  Hey,  W.  M. 

Lott,  W.  E. 
Loveland,  A. 
Marsden,  A. 

Martin,  A. 

Maxton,  A.  C. 
Muller,  K.  W. 
Parratt,  W.  B. 
Pearse,  A.  J. 

Penso,  L. 

Pike,  E. 

Pineus,  W.  G. 
Porter,  R.  E.  A. 
Qiu'-rde,  H.  C. 
Raahange,  U.  P.  W. 
Robinson,  J.  H. 
Saunders,  E.  G. 
Sevening,  P. 
Townshend,  F. 
Warr,  F.  H. 
Wilhers,  F.  S. 

I  Wood,  W.  J.  F. 

'Aspinall,  H.  F. 
Bedford,  F.  II. 
Beeston,  A.  L.  D. 
Bottomley,  A. 
Cowx,  F. 

Clarkson,  W.  G. 
Davison,  A.  E. 
Dodimeade,  J. 
Green,  E.  J. 
Harland,  W.  S. 
Harris,  O.  M. 
Hancox,  R. 

Hughes,  R. 

Jagger,  F.  P. 

King,  J. 

Ivnibb,  T.  W.  II. 
Lake,  II.  C. 

Lock,  F.  W. 

May,  II. 

McLeod,  G.  D. 
Moulo,  T.  J. 

Munby,  J.  W. 
Needham,  F.  G. 

-<  Nicholas,  C.  E. 
Oldman,  H.  R.  D. 
OUerliead,  J. 

Pegler,  E.  C. 
Pinnock,  J.  C. 
Perrin,  J.  T. 
Peterson,  R.  P. 
Purser,  C. 
Rawlinson,  J.  II. 
Russell,  F.  J. 
Stovold,  E. 

Smith,  W. 

Steel,  C.  B. 

Tee,  C.  W. 

Thomas,  H.  V. 
Thomas,  W.  H. 
Trafford,  V.  L. 
Turnbull,  R.  F. 
Upton,  A.  W.  F. 
Westgate,  L. 

White,  T.  B. 
Wrigley,  W. 

JWood,  G.  A. 

f Blackburn,  H. 


Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Warlingham  School,  Surrey. 
Private  tuition. 

New  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Qn.  Eliz.  Gram.  S.,Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Deal  College. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Nelson  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Goole  Grammar  School. 

Red  land  Grove,  Clifton. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich.’ 

Sunny  Hill  School,  Streatham. 
Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Castle  School,  Guildford. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

Thornhain  House,  West  Brighton. 
Claremont  College,  Blackpool. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Darfleld  College,  East  Acton. 
Harborne  Vicarage,  Birmingham. 
Henley  House  S.,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Belvoir  Road  School,  Bristol. 
Albert  Parker  School,  Didsbury. 
College  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Iloole  Collegiate  School,  Chester. 
Lord  Williams’  Gram.  S.,  Thame. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Lord  Williams’  Gram.  S.,  Tliame. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Formby  College,  Liverpool. 

Sunny  Hill  School,  Streatham. 
Gunnersbury  College. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Victoria  Collegiate  School,  Eritli. 
Paradise  Ho.  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

St.  George’sGrammarS. ,  Plymouth. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
Stamford  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Sntton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blacklicath. 
Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst. 
Ilkley  College. 

Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Charing  Cross  School,  St.  Heliers. 
Eldon  College,  Hull. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 

Upton  School,  Slough. 

Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

The  Douglas  Coll.  S.,  Cheltenham. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Wood  Green. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Maro. 
Anerley  High  School. 

Halifax  New'  School. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

Greenhill,  Tenby. 

Cowper’s  House  S.,  Huntingdon. 
Grammar  School,  Sliepton  Mallet. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

Halifax  New  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
The  Grange  School,  Halstead. 
Swansea  College. 

St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Milton  College,  Ullestliorpe. 
Walton  School,  Llangollen. 

Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Private  tuition. 

Uxbridge  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 
Beverley  House  School,  Barnes. 
Mead  House  School,  Bigglesw'ade. 
The  Grammar  School,  Garston. 
Willow  House  College,  Walsall. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Sutton. 
Manor  House,  Clapliam. 

Tredegar  Grammar  School. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Wells. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

New  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Norwich. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Ilkley  College. 

Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 


Black,  A.  M. 
Boughey,  W.  O. 
Boocock,  W.  E. 
Boyes,  II. 
Brailsford,  L.  E. 
Brackett,  W.  N. 
Brownsword,  E. 
Collitt,  W.  S. 
Denny,  W. 

Dixon,  J.  E. 
Dobson,  A.  0. 
Drummond,  E.  H. 
Goldsmith,  B.  K. 
Grant,  W.  A. 
Hallett,  C.  O. 
Harding,  8.  J. 

-j  Harding,  W.  E. 
Hiller,  L. 

Holmes,  J.  D.  W. 
Johnson,  R.  B. 
Lamb,  II.  J. 

Lewis,  W. 

Lowe,  H. 

Mainwaring,  T.  C.  F. 
McLeavy,  H. 
Morland,  II. 
Puttick,  W.  L. 
Roberts,  A. 
Rolinson,  F. 

Samuel,  H.  W. 

Sare,  T.  H. 

Short,  F.  C. 

Smith,  W.  S. 

Wilson,  G.  E. 
Wilson,  J.  A. 

Wiles,  E  P. 
l_Worsley,  E.  J. 

f  Adams,  S.  J. 

Ayre,  C. 

Baldwin,  W. 

Barrow,  E.  T.  E. 
Batchelar,  W. 

Beech,  S.  J. 
Bransbury,  H.  A. 
Brogden,  T.  F. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Brown,  E.  J. 
Cammell,  H.  W. 
Castle,  C. 

Davisson,  P.  F.  D. 
Eastwood,  C.  W. 
Elliott,  T. 

Elpliick,  J.  II. 
Fisher,  R.  W. 
Franck,  J.  E. 
Halstead,  II.  C. 
Harris,  W. 

Hayes,  II. 

Heir,  A.  E. 

Hodgson,  N.  B. 
Irwin,  S.  E. 

Lea,  W. 

Luckin,  W. 

J.  Middleton,  W. 
Musgrave,  E.  H. 
Nichols,  C. 

Parker,  II. 

Percival,  S.  T. 
Pewtress,  0.  P. 
Profit,  J.  W. 

Pye,  W.  II. 

Read,  II.  S. 

Reason,  A.  O. 
Rivett,  F. 

Rowell,  J.  B. 

■  Shaul,  P.  J. 

Shaw,  S.  A. 

Smith,  J. 

Taylor,  P.  W. 
Thompson,  J,  II. 
Topp,  J. 

Turner,  G. 
Warburton,  P.  G, 
Welch,  F. 

White,  0. 

LWright,  S.  G. 

r Adams,  R. 

Adams,  G.  S. 
Barnett,  J.  C.  W. 
Bradshaw,  A.  E. 
Bruce,  T.  L. 

Bryan,  A. 

Bluett,  P.  E. 

Cable,  J. 

Coles,  H.  E. 

Cook, H. 

Cooper,  A. 

Cooper,  F.  L. 

Davey,  J. 

Fisher,  0.  S. 

Fram,  J. 

Goldney,  P. 

■i  Gordon,  H.  P. 

Guest,  H. 

Haine,  A.  G. 

Hollis,  W. 

Howson,  J.  M. 
Jackson,  J. 

Jay,  E. 

Johnson,  G.  II. 
King,  T.  G. 

|  Lowthian,  H.  D. 


Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Albert  Park  School,  Didsbury. 
Halifax  New  School. 

The  Choir  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Selliurst  Park  College,  S.E. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Wellington  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Ripon. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Ilkley  College. 

Vermont  College,  Clapton. 

Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 

The  College,  Addlestone. 

2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton. 

Holt  Academy. 

Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Private  tuition. 

Hasleniere  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Collegiate  School,  Salisbury. 

The  Southern  Coll.,  Pannai  Ash. 
Streatham  School. 

Glenwood  Ho.  S.,  Winclnnore  Hill, 
University  School,  Southport. 

Eton  House  Com.  School,  Sheffield. 
Goole  Grammar  School. 

Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 
Commercial  S.,  Downliam  Market. 
Worthing  Collegiate  School. 
Oaktield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
Vickery's,  Soutlisea. 

Belgrave  School,  Scarborough. 
Intermediate  S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
The  Collegiate  S.,  Saltburn -by-Sea. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
International  College,  Rochester, 
East  Hardwick  School. 

Hart  House  School,  Tregoney. 
Paignton  School. 

Exmoutli  College. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 
Redland  Hill  House,  Clifton. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Emanuel  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Victoria  Coll.,  Douglas,  I.  of  Man. 
High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Horsham  College. 

52  Westbourne  ltoad,  Sheffield. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Lewisham  Park  School,  S.E. 

Bolton  High  School  for  Boys. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet- 
Trinity  College,  Harrogate. 

Norman  Road  School,  Rusholme. 
Deal  College. 

Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Broughton  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Grammar  School,  West  Bromwich. 
Leamington  Collegiate  School. 
Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Shebbear. 
Corsliam  School. 

East  Hardwick  School. 

Alstonefield,  Ashbourne. 

St.  Peter's  College,  St.  Leonards. ' 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate. 

The  College,  Churwell,  Leeds. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

Cleave’s  Endowed  School,  Yalding. 
East  Anglian  S. ,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Belmore  House  School,  Cheltenham. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Deal  College. 

Thornton  House  S.,  Redruth. 
Osborne  House,  Margate. 

Hornsey  Park  College,  N. 
Grosmont,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Manor  House,  Clapliam. 

Parbrook  Collegiate  School. 
Victoria  Collegiate  School,  Eritli. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 

The  Western  College,  Harrogate. 
Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 
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Parker,  J.  C.  Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 

Pittock,  P.  E.  Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Read,  W.  J.  L.  Swindon  High  School. 

Simpson,  P.  A.  Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Sim,  E.  A.  Collegiate  School,  Aldershot. 

Smith,  W.  O.  University  School,  Southport. 

Steed,  F.  O.  Grammar  School,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Tinker,  T.  S.  University  School,  Southport. 

Worth,  E.  L.  Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 

Worthington,  J.  Norton  College,  Luton. 

(^Wooster,  B.  E.  Lord  Williams’  Grammar  S., Thame. 


'Allen,  A. 

Barlow,  J.  M.  S. 
Barnard,  E.  A. 
Bennett,  C.  T. 
Bodenliam,  C.  F. 
Bower,  W. 
Button,  A.  E. 
Carter,  W.  B. 
Cook,  W. 
Cotching,  T. 
Crewes,  W.  C. 
Cross,  S.  H. 
Davies,  W.  R. 
Donald,  P.  A. 
Forward,  W.  G. 
Goodcliild,  W.  .T. 
Hearne,  W. 
Hosking,  G. 
Inman,  S.  G. 

-i  Instone,  A.  P. 
Jones,  A.  H. 
Kelley,  F.  O. 
Knowling,  P. 
Martin,  D.  F. 
Malkin,  J.  P.  D. 
Mort.y,  J.  M. 
Nice,  T.  II. 
Nichols,  H.  J. 
Nortlicote,  S.  S. 
Pedley,  J.  H. 
Penny,  J.  R. 
Pigott,  J.  E.  G. 
Simons,  C.  L. 
Spencer,  H. 
Tillman,  A.  E. 
Waterman,  W.  R. 
Walker,  A.  G. 
Walters,  L. 
Williams,  H. 
.Wood,  A. 


St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Great  Ealing  School,  Ealing. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Ilkley  College. 

Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Horsham  College. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 

St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 
Bolton  Grammar  School. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 

Oak  House  School,  Axminster. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
Gunnersbury  College. 

Teignmouth  Grammar  School. 
Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Selhurst  Park  College,  S.E. 

Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
West  House  College,  Congleton. 
Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Guildhall  Mid.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
Leamington  Collegiate  School. 
York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Lord  Williams’ Grammars., Thame. 
Lewisham  Hi.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheatli. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

West  House  College,  Congleton. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Park  Hurst  School,  Buxton. 

Grove  House,  Folkestone. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
The  Grammar  School,  Mirfield. 


.f  Allen,  C.  T. 
Bailey,  R.  N. 

Bell,  G.  II. 
Bingham,  W.  R. 
Carr,  G. 

Cooper,  F.  W.  A. 
Davies,  T.  R.  G. 
Earp,  W. 

Evans,  H.  S. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Grubb,  D.  If. 
Haines,  W.  J.  F. 
Hairsine,  II. 
Harris,  W.  E. 
Holmes,  J.  E. 
Janson,  R. 
Johnson,  W.  T. 
Law,  F. 

Lees,  N. 

j  Longley,  E.  II. 

^  Lleweliin,  J.  H. 

|  Maye,  J. 

|  Mellowdew,  J.  W. 

Merrick,  E.  L. 

I  Nicholls,  H. 

|  Oliver,  R. 

]  Perret.t,  G.  II. 

|  Pertwee,  T.  B. 
Ruoff,  P.  O. 
Sanderson,  C.  L. 
Southernwood,  P. 
Stock  well,  C.  J. 
Sturgess,  II. 
Thomas,  A. 
Toogood,  L.  II. 
Tomlinson,  J.  II. 
Townsend,  W.  W. 
Walden,  W.  H. 
Williams,  J.  II. 
IWestoby,  E.  I. 


Wykeham  House  School,  Kilburn. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheatli. 
Laurel  Bank  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Selhurst  Park  College,  S.E. 

High  School,  Shrewsbury. 

West  House  College,  Congleton. 
Upton  School,  Slough. 

Sunny  Hill  School,  Streatliam. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 
LewishamHouseS.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Grammar  School,  Drax,  Selby. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
Anglo-French  College,  Finchley  Rd. 
Oxford  House,  Brighton. 
Anglo-French  College,  Finchley  Rd. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
High  School,  Barnsley. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Bickerton  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Private  School,  Walton-on-Tliaines. 
Grammar  S.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Scorton  Grammar  S.,  Darlington. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Reading. 
Scarborough  Grammar  School. 

Lord  Williams’  Gramar  S.,  Thame. 
Encombe  School,  Reading. 

St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea. 
Swansea  College. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

The  College,  Gildersome. 

Hanliam  Court  School,  Bristol. 
Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 

27  Water  Street,  Rhyl. 

Grammar  S.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


('Adams,  C.  II. 
j  Adams,  G. 

|  Andrews,  T. 

|  Baker,  O. 

Barrow,  H.  J. 
j  Brown,  J.  II. 

|  Bush,  F. 
j  Clarkson,  F.  M. 
j  Dean,  H. 

|  Dorey,  J.  H. 

|  Dowelly,  J. 

|  Ferguson,  R.  W. 
I  Fleming,  W.  E. 

'  Gilbert,  J.  B. 
Harris,  C.  E. 
Hart,  H. 
Langley,  A,  S. 

I  Meikle,  H. 
j  Miles,  H.  A. 


St.  Peter’s  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Alstonefield,  Ashbourne. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
Harborne  Vicarage,  Birmingham. 
Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Osborne.  House,  Margate. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing,  W. 
Mayall  College,  Herne.  Hill. 

College  House  School,  East  bourne. 
Deal  College. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

Allert.on  House,  Wat  ford. 

The  Hermosa  School,  Ealing. 
Wellington  College,  Salop. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Darfield  College,  East  Acton. 
Uplands,  Scarborough. 

Norton  College,  Luton. 


Paige,  H.  P. 

Purkis,  W.  G. 
Skinner,  D. 
Snelgrove,  T.  P. 
Soane,  II.  W. 
Stevens,  W.  E. 
iTillett,  E.  W. 

I'Bilbie,  A. 

I  Carder,  J.  A. 

|  Colwell,  W.  T.  R. 
Columbine,  A.  E. 
Courtier,  II. 

Dean,  C. 

Do  Ville,  F. 

Drapes,  E.  H.  A.  T. 
Dunbar,  J.  M. 
Elliott,  B.  T. 

Feak,  P.  A. 

Fraser,  L.  K. 

-  Hart,  G. 

Hoare,  J. 

Keevil,  C.  P. 

Lewis,  F. 

Marrow,  A.  C. 
Marshall,  H. 
Mallard,  A.  J. 

Maw,  W.  II. 
Palmer,  G.  M. 
Richards,  A.  E. 
Rodier,  J.  H. 
Rogers,  R.  E.  C. 
Steel,  C. 

Thorpe,  R.  O. 
JTowgood,  E. 

'Ames,  E. 

Appleton,  G.  M. 
Black,  J.  R. 
Brookes,  A. 

Cooke,  W.  R. 

Coles,  II.  J. 
Cronkshaw,  J.  S. 
Creasey,  H.  S. 
Dishart,  W.  F. 
GiUman,  R.  W. 
Good,  W.  E. 
Griffith,  W. 
Howartli,  J.  A. 

I’ Anson,  H.  C. 
Jackson,  W. 

Jeune,  H.  P. 
McLeavy,  W. 
Nicholson,  J.  G. 
Patterson,  F.  J. 
Poole,  II.  L. 
Ramsden,  R. 
Smith,  F.  H. 
Smith,  H.  C. 

Stone,  A.  D. 
Swales,  E. 
Williams,  C.  A. 
LWood,  C.  J.  B. 

'Adey,  S.  W. 
Alford,  C.  C.  G. 
Angus,  J. 

Beneke,  A.  E. 
Bedale,  C.  L. 
Bletsoe,  M.  B. 
Burgoyne,  T.  L. 
Byrne,  H.  C. 
Deverell,  II.  G. 
Ellis,  S.  R. 

-{  Ferguson,  R. 
Fowler,  H.  B. 
Goldberg,  M. 
Grierson,  G.  F.  A. 
Hall,  II.  F.  W. 
Highman,  E.  W 
Maskery,  T. 
Pescod,'  F.  E. 
Phillips,  II. 

Starey,  II.  N. 
Thompson,  II.  E. 
Weller,  W.  G. 
Whitaker,  J.  E. 
t Worth,  A.  J. 

'Andrews,  S. 

Baker,  A. 

Beers,  H.  E. 
Braithwaite,  R. 
Cowan,  J.  C. 
Dayson,  J.  W. 
Engel,  L. 

Floyd,  H.  W. 
Harrison,  A.  W. 
Hicks,  T.  R.  S. 
Hughes,  E.  J. 

-j  Hughes,  L. 
Jenkins,  H.  B. 
Marsh,  F.  E. 
Meriton,  G.  F. 
Moss,  W.  B. 
Mummery,  II.  H. 
Philpott,  W.  T. 
Pope,  E. 

Raison,  C. 
Rowcliffc,  E.  C. 
Taylor,  1.  II. 
Sykes,  J.  T. 
.Thompson,  H. 

C Butler,  F. 

|  CollingSj  T.  H.  O. 


Norton  College,  Luton. 

Northgate  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet. 
The  High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Deal  College. 

Snettisham  Grammar  School. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptree. 
Romford  Grammar  School. 

Rutland  County  8.,  Uppingham. 
Springfield  College,  Acton. 

Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Heaton  Lodge  School,  Coin  Bridge. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Wareside  Endowed  Grammar  S. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Cat.ford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
New  College,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Farnham  Grammar  School. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Taunton’s  Trade  S.,  Southampton. 
Iloole  Collegiate  School,  Chester. 
Hoylake  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Truro. 
Broughton  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Albert  Park  School,  Didsbury. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
Belmore  House  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Hope  House,  New  Leeds. 

Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 

Portway  High  School,  Bath. 
Raymond  House,  Bramley,Guildfd. 
Springfield  College,  Acton. 
Broughton  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 

Pine  House  School,  Wineanton. 
LordlWilliams’  Grammars., Thame. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
The  Academy,  Crewe. 
LordWilliams’  Grammars.,  Thame. 
New  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
LuctonS.,  Kingslaiul,  Hereford. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bacup. 

The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
Anerley  High  School. 

St.  Martin’s  Commercial  S.,  Jersey. 
Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Halifax  New  School. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Grammar  School,  Folkestone. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Borthwick  House,  Bournemouth. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Up-IIolland  Grammar  School. 
Arnold  College,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 


Coulslied,  W. 
Rusliton,  R. 
Crowther,  J.  L. 
Drinkwater,  G.  W. 
Duncan,  R. 

Elliott,  G.  J. 
Floyd,  C.  R. 
Gillitt,  T. 

Green,  A.  W. 
Heath,  C.  R. 

Jaffe,  D. 

-j  Jones,  S.  H. 

Jones,  E.  C. 
Kerschskin,  L.  G. 
Kershaw,  R.  P. 
Luscombe,  J. 
Mason,  A.  C. 
McConnell,  A. 
Morris,  J.  T. 
Murnane,  C.  J. 
Rich,  II. 

Riley,  W. 
Sharman,  F.  IT. 
Spearman,  J. 
Tripp,  T.  T. 
Wintle,  W. 

Witten,  J. 
Woodward,  R.  II. 
.Woodtliorpe,  T.  A. 

r Axtell,  J. 

Beers,  H.  E. 
Botten,  C. 
Bradford,  W. 
Calder,  F.  S. 
Carpenter,  F.  C. 
Dadswell,  P.  W. 
Dale,  W.  A. 

Deane,  J.  F. 

Ei  ans,  B. 

Gardner,  W. 
Gibbons,  E. 
Harbottle,  E.  J. 
t  Johnson,  E.  J. 
Laver,  J.  G. 
Lewis,  C.  D. 
Lewis,  F.  W. 
Leigh,  II.  S. 
Ludlam,  T.  II. 
Middleton,  E.  J. 
Nightingale,  C.  T. 
Orr,  W.  G. 
Phillips,  A.  II. 
Priestman,  II. 
Scott,  W.  P. 
Sclienkenwald,  V. 
Storey,  B. 

Tennet,  H.  L. 
Townsend,  P. 
Wright,  S.  J. 
LYetts,  W.  P. 


Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Vickery’s,  Southsea. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Falkland  Park  School,  Torquay. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheatli. 
Highfield  School,  Rock  Ferry. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Belmore  House  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Broughton  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Northampton  House  S.,  Salisbury. 
Leek  Grammar  School. 

Nelson  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

II  Lee  Crescent,  Edgbaston. 

New  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Devonshire  Place  School,  Bath. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 

Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Broughton  S. ,  Higher  Broughton. 
The  Grammar  School,  Garston. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Worthing  Collegiate  School. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Bible  Christian  College,  Sliebbear. 
St.  Martin's  Gram.  S.,  Scarboro’. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Lewisham  Ho.  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Wollaston  Rd.  School,  Dorchester. 
Wilson  College,  Stoke  Newington. 
Kent  College,  Canterbury. 

Grongar  House,  Margate. 

Warbreck  College,  Aintree. 

Surrey  House  School,  Margate. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Charing  Cross  School,  St.  Heliers. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Yarm  Grammar  School. 

Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Raymond  House,  Bramley,  Guildfd. 


rBentall,  R.  II. 
Bernard,  C. 
Bluett,  H.  L. 
Chappell,  W.  P. 
Fulford,  J. 
Helson,  W. 
Hollis,  A. 

I  Hopcroft,  G.  E. 
Hutchins,  G. 
Lock,  A.  E.  L. 
Rains,  S.  G. 
Semmenel,  H.  L. 
Sharman,  S. 
Willis,  E.  G.  T. 
LWoodhams,  P.  P. 


'Ayres,  P. 

Bradbury,  II. 

Davis,  C. 

Eaton,  R.  W. 

Green,  F. 

Ilalfliead,  R.  N. 
Lawton,  F. 

Lupton,  W.  J. 

<i  Nancarrow,  S.  II. 
Rees,  W.  D. 
Richardson,  H.  R. 
Roads,  F.  G. 
Spraggon,  J.  R. 
Tootell,  C.  G. 

Wells,  A.  M. 

Wells,  E.  E. 

Wilson,  T.  B. 
.Worcester,  W.  G.  G 


'Arno,  S. 

Barnard,  H. 

Batten,  A.  H.  F. 
Beasley,  J.  C. 
Eacott,  R.  G. 
Evans,  G. 

Gibson, A. 
Goodman,  R.  R. 
Henriques,  E.  C.  Q. 
Keene,  H. 

Kirkby,  E.  G. 
Pickering,  H.  W. 
Reid,  E. 

Robinson,  H.  B. 
Rossiter,  P.  J. 
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Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
University  School,  Southport. 
Halifax  New  School. 

Wellington  College,  Salop. 

Horsham  College. 

York  Street  Academy,  Wakefield. 
Worthing  Collegiate  School. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Dane  Hill  School,  Margate. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Warlingliam  School,  Surrey. 
Ilfracombe  Grammar  School. 
Westbourne  Park  College,  W. 
Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Cheetham  Hill. 
Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 
Anglo-French  Coll. ,  Finchley  Road. 
The  Herrick  School,  Lewisham. 
Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
The  Academy,  Norwich. 

Lord  Williams’ Grammars.,  Thame. 
The  Southern  Coll.,  Pannal  Ash. 
Lewisham  High S. ,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Jersey. 
West  House  College,  Congleton. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Kenelm’s  School,  Cowley. 
Charles  I.  Gram.  S.,  Kidderminster. 
Intermediate  S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Malden  College,  New  Malden. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
The  Herrick  School,  Lewisham. 

Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Redland  Grove,  Clifton. 
Camberwell  Grammar  School. 
International  College,  Rochester. 
Gainford  School. 

Lord  Williams’  Gram.  S.,  Thame. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Catholic  Coll.  Inst.,  Manchester. 
Carter  House  School,  Deal. 

Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Grammar  School,  Devizes. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Tredegar  Grammar  School. 
Treverbyn  Board  S.,  St.  Austell. 
Rhodes  House  S.,  Cheetham  Hill. 
Intermediate  S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Apsley  House  School,  Margate. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 
Commercial  S.‘  Downliam  Market. 
Thornton  House  School,  Redruth. 
Ilkley  College. 

Clevely  Hall  School,  Plymouth. 
Stamford  Hill  Collegiate  School. 
Berkeley  School,  Hull. 

Ilkley  College. 

Gillingham  Grammar  School. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Worthing. 

Farnham  Grammar  School. 

Redland  Hill  House,  Clifton. 

Leek  Grammar  School. 

Victoria  College,  Stroud  Green. 
East  Hardwick  School. 

Fairfield  House  College,  Exeter. 
Emanuels.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Albert  College,  Shirley. 

Cromartie  House  School,  Acton. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Intermediate  S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Commercial  School,  Wymondham. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
Bible  Christian  Coll.,  Sliebbear. 
International  Coll.,  Rochester. 

Kendrick  Middle  S.,  Reading. 
Highfield  School,  Newnliam. 
Beaufort  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Catholic  Coll.  Inst..,  Manchester. 
College  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Collegiate  School,  S.  Woodford. 
Collegiate  School,  Accrington. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
The  High  School,  Aberdare. 
Missionaries’  Sons’  S.,  Blackheatli. 
Lord  Williams’ Grammars.,  Thame. 
Hexham  Modern  School. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Ret  ford. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 

South  View,  Ironbridge,  Salop. 
Taunton  House  School,  Brighton. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Rocklea,  West  Hill,  Sydenham. 

St.  Kenelm’s  School,  Cowley. 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School. 
King  Edward  VI.  School,  Retford. 
The  High  School,  Aberdare. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Finchley  Road. 
Bay  thorn  House  School,  Acton. 
Laurel  Bank  S. ,  Higher  Brought  on. 
Battersea  Grammar  School. 
Formby  College.  Liverpool. 

The  Grammar  School,  Garston. 
Collegiate  School,  S.  Woodford. 
Grammar  School,  Pontypool. 
Oakfield  House,  Balsall  Heath. 
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|  Skeffington,  J.  G. 
[.Turner,  H. 
f  Brown,  A.  J. 
Bullock,  A.  B. 
Carter,  C.  C. 
Eustace,  X. 
Falkner,  G.  E. 
Grove,  H. 

Harris,  II. 
Hughes,  H. 


Third  Class — Continued. 

Battersea  Grammar  School. 

Bourne  College,  Quinton. 

New  College,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
The  Herrick  School,  Lewisham. 

N.  Camberwell  High  School. 
Kendrick  Middle  School,  Reading. 
The  Herrick  School,  Lewisham. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 


-t  Jones,  C. 
Kennard,  W. 
Lockwood,  J.  H. 
Paris,  It.  A. 
Patterson,  F. 

Pul  bean,  R.  D. 
Reynolds,  H.  E. 
Stott,  M.  H. 
Sykes,  W.  H. 
Turner,  E.  J. 
^Turner,  W.  G. 


Commercial  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Collegiate  School,  S.  Woodford. 
Denbigh  Grammar  School. 

The  Academy,  Norwich. 

Victoria  Park,  S.  Manchester. 

The  Herrick  School,  Lewisham. 
Sydenham  College,  S.E. 

Grove  Place  School,  Rochdale. 
King  Edword  VI.  School,  Retford. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 
Kingsland  School,  Shrewsbury. 


The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former  Examina¬ 
tion.] 

f  Alexander,  R,  d.  The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

|  Dewdney,  A.  V.  d.  Hill  House  School,  Totnes. 

|  Eve,  A.  E.  d.  Brunswick  House,  Maidstone. 

J  Hatton,  W.  d.  Anglo-French  College,  Finchley  Rd. 

i  Be  Riche,  A.  J.  P.  /.  Private  study. 

I  Stead,  H.  ch.  Parish  Church  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 

|  Stevens,  C.  ger.  Private  tuition. 

L Walton,  P.C.  ch.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll,,  High  St. 


PASS  LIST 


OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. 


Barton,  G.  W. 
Berger,  O. 
Colman,  H.  C. 
Eyres,  J. 
Hickson,  A. 
Hindley,  J.  C. 
Kingdon,  F.  M. 


The  Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 
Nonconformist  Gram.  S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
AVilsford  House  School,  Devizes. 

Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Nonconformist  Gram.  S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 


Lord,  Z.  M. 
Massey,  J. 
Payne,  P.  .T. 
Pearce,  S.  L. 
Walmsley,  G.  E. 
Wheeling,  W. 


The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 
Nonconformist  Gram.  S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
Nonconformist  Gram.  S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Catholic  Collegiate  Institute,  Manchester. 


GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— GIRLS. 

N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  Ihe  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special  Certificate  in  the  subjects  specified. 

(For  list  of  abbreviations  see  page  98.) 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 


Foster,  B.  I.  s.e.l. 
Davies,  G.  a.l.clt.d, 
Roberts,  N.  L. 

s.  e.  ger.  d.  mu. 
Awburn,  K.  E. 

s.  ger.  mu.  p. 
Stanley,  E.  s.  d. 
Porter, M.  s.e.a.f.p 
Masons,  A  .s.e.h.mu. 
Smith,  J.C.  s.f.mu. 
Marzials,F.  A. 
Warne,  E.  G.  ‘ 
Smith  B.  s.f.ger.d. 
Richardson,  L.s  f.p. 
Butler,  R.  p. 
Burgess,  M.  E.  e. 
Fielder,  M.  C. 

s.  e.  d.  mu. 
Clark,  E. 

(  Churley,  II. K.  ger. 
I  Lamb,  51.  S.  s.  cli. 
C  Churley,A.M.iv/er. 
(  Roberts, D.M.s.mim. 
Wicks,  I.  e  p. 


West  Ham  High  S.  for  Girls. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 

Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 

Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 

.  Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Clarence  House,  Filey. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Arundel  House,  Tisbury. 

S.E.  District  Coll.,  Kennington. 
Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

.  Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 


First  Class. — Pass  Division. 

Iredell,  E.  s.f.d.p.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Webster,  M.  Parish  Church  Mid. Cl.  S., Leeds. 
s.  g.  nat.  p. 

Stone, F. R.  sf'.ger.  The  Hermitage,  Glastonbury. 
Rutley.B.s^Tyer.d,  Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Burgis.C.  M.  s.e.d.  Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Ryan,  W.  s.  p.  Private  tuition. 

Jensen,  T.  e.f.  d.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Sherborne, S.A.s.d.  Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Innes,G.M.  s.e.d.p.  Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
Wellburn,  Iv.  s.  Westwood  Coll.  S., Scarborough. 

Burnett,  B.  M.  f.  Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Johnston,  M.  mu.  The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 

/  Noakes,  K.  M.  Albert  Villa,  Ramsgate, 
f  Wildblood,  A.  Parish  Church  Mid. Cl.  S.,  Leeds, 
s.  e.  nat. 

f  Coleman, A. E.s.e.71.  Westwood  Coll.  S., Scarborough. 
(  Patching,  M.  d.  Jerningham  House.Tunb. Wells. 
f  Goldsmith, A. M.ger.  Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 

(  llendryr,  51.  II.  Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Chambers,  M.  mu.  Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Cooper,  M.  e.  d.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Mossop,  M.  .v.  e.  Woking  High  School  for  Girls. 
C  Butler, M.C.e.ger.j).  Private  tuition. 

(  Lace,  L.  LezayreHouse, Ramsey, I.ofMan 

Furness,  M.  E.  s.  44  Shakespeare  St., Nottingham. 
Rogers, E.  A. s.e f. ger. mu.  Private  tuition. 

Master,  M.  L .ger.  Private  tuition. 

Belilios,  R.  Maida  Vale  School,  W. 

f  Codling,  A.  D.  mu.  St.  Anne’s  High  S.  for  Girls. 
jTodd,  51.  M.  mu.  High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Lotz,  A.  L.  d.  Maidenhead  High  School. 
Masom,  E.  Private  tuiticn. 


Bowsher,  E.  Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
Mabbs,  B.  M.  s.bh,  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
f  Farrant,  G.  s.  Parish  Church  Mid. Cl. S., Leeds. 

<  Foster,  B.  S.  e.  a.  Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
(.  Lloyd,  M.  d.  Holt  Academy. 

Smyth,  C.  J.  d.  The  Ladies’ College, Wellington. 
Casserlev,  E.M.cAPenphrase,  Cromwell  Road, 
Brighton. 

f  Dobie,  A.  Girls’  Grammar  S.,  Keighley. 

<  Haskew,  E.  FI.  a.  The  Ladies’  College, Wellington. 
(.Lock,  A.  J.  s.  f.  Alexandrallouse, Newport, I.W. 

Gould,  F.  M.  d.  Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Lewis,  C.  South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Rd. 

Hennell,  M.  D.  s.d.  Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 
/Hare,  K.  A.  Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

<  Harris,  E.  L.  s.e.f.  Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 
(.  Mahlendorff;L/.//cr.d.  '1  he  Laurels,  Wetherden. 

Black,  K.  Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

/Grundy,  E.  d.mu.  The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 

(  Palmer,  E.  M.  f.  Private  tuition, 
f  Longden,E.  A.  e.d.  Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

1  Turnbull,  A. S.  s.d.  ParishChurch Mid. Cl. S.,  Leeds. 
Sandford,  A.  J .  f.  Branscombe  House  S.,  Exeter. 

Weirfield  School,  Taunton, 
s.  Brockley  High  School,  S.E. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 
s.  Parish  Church  Mid. Cl. S., Leeds. 

St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 
d.  Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 


{Chapman,  A. 

Mould,  F.  L. 
f  Cramp,  M. 

X  Cramp,  II. 

Goodman,  G. 
f  Greasley,  F. 

1  Dean,  M. 
Mukle,  L. 
Benham,  A.  51. 
(  Martin,  A.  F. 

X  Mason,  W. 
Bewlev,  C.  L. 


e.  Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 


Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
s.  St.  John’s  High  S.,  Foxley  Road. 
KingsholmeS.,Weston-s.-Mare. 
(  Booth,  F.  M.  E.  s.e.  St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 

•<  Hare,  M.  A.  ger.  Private  study. 

(.Hicks,  G.  M.  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 
Thomas,  S.  E.  Ystwith  House  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Attenborough, II. f.  St,  Agnes’ School,  Fast  Grinstead. 
Jacobsolin,  F.  A.  Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Byers,  M.  E.  StanleyHouse,Stockton-on.Tees 
| Berry,  K.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

lMacGivnev,  A.  d.  Convent  of  Lorelo,  ITulme. 


Sunny  Bank  School,  Haulgli. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 
High  S.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  B’ham. 
The  Ladies’  College, AVellington. 
The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
VictoriaCrescentColl.  8., Jersey. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Parish  Church  Mid. CL  S. ,  Leeds. 
C  Cutbush,  R.  M.  s.  Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

X  Dannatt,  E.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

( Coles,  R.  M.  Grosvenor  Ladies’College,  Bath. 
(  McCarthy,  51.  J.  Private  tuition, 
f  Faraker.C.C.C.s.^er.  Clvde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

]  Kelly,  II.  51.  ger.  Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
(.Martin,  M.  A.  d.  Alexandrallouse, Newport, I.W. 


f  Frearson,  A. 

<  Keene,  E. 
(.5Iayoss,  E. 

Goodman,  51. 

(  Burnett,  II. 

<  Pearson,  J. 
(.Turner,  M.  A. 

Parlett,  M. 
Ratcliffe,  51.  A. 
Ranschke,  M. 


'Brymer,  A.  51.  West  Ham  High  S.  for  Girls. 


Crennell,  lv. 
Driver,  E.  G. 
.Holmes,  J. 
Walter,  K. 
Coblev,  51. 
Prohvn,  II. 


ger. 


LezayreHouse,  Ramsey,  I.ofMan 
5Ialvern  House,  Lewisham  Pk. 
Priory  House  School,  York. 
Pembroke  House  S..  Bedford. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 


Second  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Winter,  H.  D.  s.g.p. 
j"  Amery,  A.  M.  s.  e.  p. 
(  Stevinson,  II.  M.  r,nt. 
Davison,  E.  W. 
Bosward,  K. 

(  Barton,  E.  A. 

(  Hicks,  A.  M. 

)'  Lucas,  D. 

(  Simmons,  E.  I..  s.ger. 
Hawortli,  H.  mu. 
Etlierington,  R. 
Read,  M. 

<  Cleave,  L.  G. 

<  Methven,  A.  mu. 
(  Wellburn,  M.  E. 

f  Leonard,  E.  mu. 
(  Martin,  P. 
f  Hoare,  W.  C.  d. 
f  Jacobs,  B.  H.  d. 
Bournes,  H.  M.  e.  ger. 
Leathley,  M.  E. 
Conery,  G. 

C  Clegg,  B.  M. 

\  Kirk,  N. 

(Townsheml,  L.  H.  d. 

Golding,  A.  M. 
y  Comerford,  J. 

(  Rust,  G.  R. 
y  Lingard,  M. 
i.  Matthews,  D.  B.  d. 

Sergeant,  W.  II.  d. 
(  Churchill,  G. 

J  Dodd,  G.  H. 

C  Pollard,  C.  I. 

(  Brown,  E.  J. 

Brown,  M.  C. 

\  Burdon,  M. 

I  Gnodall,  A.  I. 
(jStorer,  G. 

y  Fosbery,  M.  d. 

t  Puzey,  M.  J.  d. 


Bickerstafl’e,  A.  M. 


d. 


s.  d. 


d. 


\  Bodkin,  J.  M. 

( Atkinson,  A. 

J  Gloag,  II. 
j  Gray,  F.  E. 
^Nicholson,  M.  F.  J, 
Robinson,  E. 
y  Dixon,  H.  A. 

(  Harrison,  E 
( Badger,  K.  « 

J  Dimond,  E.  J,  e.  hi; 
]  Page,  C. 

LSands,  L. 
f  Figgis,  E.  D. 

|  Gayner,  E.  S. 

J  Gray,  L. 

]  Kemp,  M. 
j  Simpson,  A. 
(.Wiltshire,  M.  M, 
Horsey,  C.  N. 


ger. 


Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Kensington  High  School,  W. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Enmoor  Lodge  Collegiate  S.,  Leeds. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
St.  Helier’s  College,  Shifnal. 

Elm  House  Collegiate  S.,  Enfield. 
Park  House  School,  Bowdon. 
Falkland  Park  Coll.  S.,  Torquay. 
Milford  House,  Newport,  Mon. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Northbury  House,  Bury -St. -Ed's. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
The  College,  Whitby. 

The  Hollies,  Edgbaston. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Private  tuition. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hnlme. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Greycoat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hnlme. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
GreyCoat  Hospitals.,  West  minster. 
QueenElizabeth’sS.,W.  Kensington. 
Royal  School,  Bath. 

Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
Milford  House,  Newport,  Mon. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  Kidderminster. 
Heathfield  House,  Norton,  Malton. 
Northlands,  Blackpool. 

Private  tuition. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Cambridge  Houses.,  Battersea  Pk. 
Thornbeck  House,  Darlington. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

26  Asliley  Road,  N. 

Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey. 

Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Mount  Eyrie,  Southport, 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  West on-s.. Mare. 

0  Boughton  Street,  Sunderland. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Mon. 
High  School  for  Girls,  York. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
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fBailey,  E.  M. 
Chambers,  M.  N. 
Gibbs,  E.  J. 

4  Gowan,  M. 

Hunt,  E.  I. 
Jones,  E.  B. 

„  Raves,  L.  A. 
("Butcher,  B.  L. 

-j  Falloon,  H.  W. 
i.  Merrick,  M. 

C  Beswick,  A. 

|  Ingleby,  W.  A. 

4  Swithinbank,  E 
I  Wilson,  M. 

I  Wood,  A.  W. 

(  Bowman,  N. 

•J  Brierley,  H. 

C  Britten,  L.  M. 
/"Bartholomew,  C 
j  Odery,  K.  M. 

']  Simpson,  A.  J. 
[Thomas,  A.  E. 
Cox,  M.  F. 
fDenby,  E.  A. 

J  Hahn,  M.  A.  E. 

)  Jones,  C.  M. 

I  Miller,  H.  R. 

C Barter,  B.  M. 

I  Darrock,  E.  L. 
Noble,  C.  L. 


GIRLS,  Second  Class — Continued. 


d. 

d. 


d. 


A. 


ger. 


4 


Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
20  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Longford  Girls'  School,  Bristol. 

17  Hill  Lane,  Southampton. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Green  Mount  School,  Morley. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Clapliam  Park  Ladies’  College,  S.  W. 
d.  Polytechnic  Girls’  School,  W. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Huish  Girls’  School,  Taunton. 
Denham  House,  Ramsgate. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
d.  Tiie  High  School,  Gravesend. 
d.  Com.  &  Coll.  Trainings.,  Maidenli’d. 
G.  Fonthill  College,  Great  Malvern. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Claremont  House  S.,  Kensington. 
Private  tuition. 

Hartington  Place  School,  Carlisle. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 
d.  Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House,  Langley. 
Northlands,  Blackpool. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Private  tuition. 

Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

The  Manor  House,  Albrighton. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
26  Ashley  Road,  N. 

St.  Bernard’s,  Southsea. 
mi.  Private  tuition. 

Buena  Vista,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Illingworth,  A.  M.  e.  Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
Lay,  G.  M.  Royal  Bay  Terrace  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey. 

Marshall,  G.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Nightingale,  M.  L.  d.  Oaldiehl  School,  Handsworth. 


Sims,  E.  M. 
Smith,  M. 

C Bedells,  A.  M. 

I  Helyar,  E.  M. 

I  Marriott,  M.  P. 
[  Mortimer,  G.  C. 
|  Norton,  E.  M. 

Shears,  M.  B. 
LWarrell,  II. 
f  Barber,  F. 

I  Buckley,  L 


Penn,  M.  A. 

Steer,  A. 
^Thompson,  M.  A. 

Bridger,  F. 
f  Comely,  T.  A. 

|  Levell,  E.  J. 

4  Meyer,  F.  R. 
i  Milne,  L.  B.  R. 
[.Slater,  M. 
rMcIntyre,  A. 

-j  Swire,  G.  n 

[.Young,  C. 

(  Brander,  J. 

|  English,  M. 

-{  Hutchings,  M.  K. 

Johnson,  C.  M. 

I  Perkins,  A.  L. 
LTurquand,  G.  M. 
r Baker,  M.  L. 

■f  Evans,  W.  M. 

L  Farler,  I. 
f  Alexander,  M.  II. 

|  Duncan,  A.  M. 

|  Griffiths,  M.  A. 

•f  Harrison,  A. 

|  Sherlock,  E. 

|  Smith,  H. 

[.Tonkin,  M.  II. 

fFordham,  F. 

I  Gage,  J.  A. 

J  Hankins,  II.  < 
Moseley,  M.  A. 

I  Smith,  G. 

[Taylor,  M. 
rCulverwell,  N.  M. 

|  Manson,  N.  II. 

J  Parkinson,  L. 
Parsons,  A. 

Prince,  G.  E. 
Wright,  K.  E. 

Allin,  F. 

'Beckwith,  H.  C. 
Bomford,  F.  E. 
Lomax,  M.  S. 
Mapplebeck,  J.  A. 
Scholes,  E.  M. 
Thompson,  E.  D. 
JWliittam,  F. 
Baynham,  A.  C. 
Croft,  H. 

Davis,  G.  A. 
Francis,  R.  B. 
Gouldbourn,  A.  M. 
4  Hindley,  M. 

Smith,  M.  L. 
Thomson,  E. 
Waddell,  C. 
Weston,  E.  A,  W. 
White,  S.  J. 

( Allsop,  II.  0. 

|  Dunkley,  A.  L. 

I  Learoyd,  B.  M. 

4  Tart,  B. 

|  Teviotdale,  M.  B. 

|  Thompson,  K.  W. 


Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  W. 
1  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Coatham. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Enville  Street  School,  Stourbridge. 
The  Chestnuts,  Knighton. 
WesternHouse  School,  Nottingham. 
Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Asliburnham  House,  South  borough- 
ii.  Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Llanelly. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Select  School  for  Girls,  Filey. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 
d.  York  House,  Newbury. 

Woodstock  School,  Windsor. 
Woolwich  and  Plumstead  High  S. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

Athol  House,  Southport. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Royal  School,  Bath. 
d.  St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Larchmont,  Yatton. 
d.  Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Blandford  House  School,  Braintree. 
Athol  House,  Southport. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Up.  Norwood. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

High  School,  West  Bromwich. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Court  House,  AtchLench,  Evesham. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Derby. 

The  Grange,  Buxton. 

1  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Coatham. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
Arrow  House,  Kington. 

Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Dunmarklyn,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Royal  School,  Bath. 

Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 
d.  Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
d.  Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
The  Briars,  Edgbastop. 
Jerningliam  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Maida  Vale  College  for  Ladies,  W. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leamington. 

The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Wellesley  College,  Colchester. 


|  Ugarte,  M.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

L  Williams,  51.  F.C.  mu.  The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 


C  Graeff,  F.  C. 

Heaton,  L.  M. 

|  Lass,  E. 

|  Robinson,  M. 
[Stanford,  F. 

('Fox,  M.  M.  S. 
Fryer,  E. 

Good,  M.  B. 
Lucas,  E. 

Tapley,  M.  A. 

'Barker,  M.  E.  B. 
Batchelor,  M. 
Bridgland,  B. 
Buckley,  A. 
Buckman,  C.  M. 
Cowderoy,  E. 
Ensor,  II.  A.  n 
Everest,  A. 
Herdman,  M. 
Jones,  E.  M.  0. 
Lee,  M. 

Vinall,  L.  E. 


ger.  Germania  College,  Canonbury. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Blandford  House  S.,  Braintree. 
Whinrey  House  College,  Ealing. 

9  The  Grove,  Clapliam  Common. 

The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
mu.  Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Malvern  House  School,  Brockley. 
s.  Ilolmwood  Ho., South  Hill  Pk. , N  W. 

Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 

Park  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Jerningliam  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Girls’  High  School,  Stalybridge. 
d.  Belmont,  Dover. 

Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 
n,  Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Merevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

High  8.,  Glenholm,  Burgess  Hill. 


Bedford,  K.  M. 
Bruce,  A.  A. 

Budd,  E. 

Daniell,  M.  S.  C. 
Hughes,  F. 

Hunter,  W.  d. 

Hyde,  M.  E.  d. 

Jones,  K. 

4  Linney,  L. 

MacKern,  A. 

Mahon,  E.  M. 

Pring,  E. 

Roos,  K. 

Sale,  E. 

Skipwortli,  A.  P.  d. 
Wildblood,  G.  E. 

Corbett,  C.  d. 

Griffin,  M.  W. 
Henslowe,  C.  F.  M. 
Ingram,  H.  51. 
Janes,  E. 

Parkes,  S.  J. 
Rawlings,  M. 

Savage,  M.  d. 

Thacker,  C. 
.Williams,  E.  G. 

Bull,  C.  E. 

Davies,  M. 

Dent,  I. 

Frodsliam,  I. 

4  Fry,  A.  W. 

Ilengler,  E.  M. 
O’Neill,  B.  A.  s. 

Raby,  M.  mu. 

Robinson,  51.  C. 
f  Ash,  A. 

Britten,  E.  E. 

-I  Cloke,  G.  51. 

Duggan,  51.  51. 
[Hull,  A. 
f  Armitage,  M. 

Baker,  A.  L. 

Byers,  A.  E.  s. 

Howard,  E.  G. 
Lavington,  E.  5L 
Patterson,  E.  A. 

'  Phillips,  E.  A. 
Sanftlebcn,  C. 
Sedgwick,  51. 
Syinonds,  C.  M. 
^Robertson,  E.  N.  G. 
Bowker,  G. 

Cantelo,  B. 

Dyson,  E. 

4  IIankin-Turvin,E.M. 
Knieper,  J.  ger. 

Matthews,  C.  A. 
Miller,  I.  K. 

Wilson,  K.  A.  d, 

{Kilvington,  51. 
Leverington,  51. 
5IcEnery,  T. 

Hiullett,  E.  51. 
Gaudin,  A.  T. 
Halliday,  R.  G. 
Linnett,  A. 

Meager,  E. 

Stocker,  F. 

Timmis,  M.  51. 
Wood,  K.  A. 
Butcliard,  J.  D. 
Jepson,  C.  II. 

Piper,  M.  G.  d. 
Portsmouth,  M.  T. 
Pownall,  A.  51.  A. 
Sexton,  E.  M. 

Shaw,  A. 

Smith,  J. 

Thomas,  A.  E. 
Thompson,  A.  51. 
Timpson,  F. 

Tong,  E. 

Williams,  F.  51. 
Williams,  M. 
[.Young,  C.  d. 


St.  5Iichael’s  School,  Lewes. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 

St.  Bernard’s,  Southsea. 

Blandford  Girls’  School. 
Girls’CollegiateSchool, Carmarthen. 
Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Friends'  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
The  Ladies’  College',  Derby. 

Queen  Eliz.  S.,  W.  Kensington. 
Buckland  House,  Axminster. 

Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

The  Heath  Girls’  S.,  Knutsford. 
The  Manor  House,  Albrighton. 
Private  tuition. 

Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

St.  Bernard’s,  Southsea. 

51elbourne  House,  Hackney. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Oakfield,  Wolverhampton. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  David’s  School,  Carnarvon. 
High  School,  Holyhead. 

Albert  Villa,  Ramsgate. 

Acoclc’s  Green  Ladies’  Coll.  School. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

5Iount  Eyrie,  Southport. 

N.E.  Dist.  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
5Ierevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Comm,  and  Coll.  S.,  Maidenhead. 
The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 

Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Stanley  House  S. ,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Dartmouth  Girls’  School. 

5Iayfield  House,  5Iarlborougli. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Haiifax. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 

Rossell  House  School,  Paignton. 

88  Bloomsbury,  5Ianchester. 

High  Street,  Slianklin,  I.W. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
86  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Ashbourne,  Harrogate. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

2  Victory  Terrace,  Coatham. 
Camden  House,  Biggleswade. 
Newnliam  House,  Sherborne. 
Granville  College,  West  Croydon. 
Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 
5Iaria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Holdstock  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Ladies’  S. ,  Tliornpark,  Teignmouth. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Deansgate  House,  Grimsby. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Private  tuition. 

Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 

Girls’  Grammar  8.,  Wallingford. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Mount  Devon  Lodge,  Scarborough. 
Angus  House,  Kettering. 

High  School,  Farnworth. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Home  Leigh,  Staines. 


s. 

d. 

mu. 


fBotterill,  L. 

Bowen,  51. 
Bright-well,  T. 
Burlington,  51. 
Cary,  A.  F. 

Ford,  E. 

Gairdner,  It.  A. 
5Iacoe,  F.  B. 
Stansfield,  51.  II. 
Tong,  H.  M. 
Worger,  A.  51. 
Acton,  E.  M. 

Ames,  M.  E. 

Board,  51.  E. 

Callis,  V. 

Carter,  A.  5f. 

Dent,  M. 

Hancock,  B.  C. 

4  Joy,  E.  A. 

Lawes,  A.  M. 
5Iorford,  E. 

Parker,  F.  M. 
Itawlinson,  H.  V.  d 
Sampson,  A.  51. 
Townshend,  K. 
Couzens,  E.  It. 
Dawson,  K. 

Denny,  I.  H. 
Fisher,  L.  II. 
Helyar,  A.  M. 
Higman,  H. 
Lockhart,  E. 
Nathan,  R. 
Rawlinson,  E.  C. 
Rooth,  K.  51. 
Timmis,  E.  A. 
Townsend,  G.  A. 


5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
5Iilford  House,  Newport,  Mon. 
Park  High  S.,  St.  5Iargarets,  S.W. 
Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Twickenham  Cpllege. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
14  Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

Ronton  Vicarage,  Ecclesliall. 
Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Park  High  S.,  St.  Margarets,  S.W. 
Chess  Vale  House  School,  Chesham. 
Clifton  House  School,  Worcester. 
47  Ladbroke  Grove,  W: 

St.  John’s,  Eastbourne. 

9  Royal  Terrace,  Northampton. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
Private  tuition. 

Hurst  House,  Watford. 

Alexandra  College,  Taunton. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Parish  Church  51iddle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

High  Street  House  School, Taunton. 
Elson  House,  Leytonstone. 

Elgin  College,  Maida  5’ale,  W. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Terrace,  Chesterfield. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Leek. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 


Second  Class. — 2nd  Division. 


C Allan,  51. 

j  Boissy,  S.  de  f.  d. 
j  Bon  wick,  E.  C. 
j  Burgess,  L. 

|  Caldwell,  A.  L. 

|  Clark,  W.  G. 

Collier,  E. 

Dawson,  A. 

Gait,  E.  51. 

Gunston,  E.  W. 

Hall,  G.  51. 
Hutchinson,  A.  51. 
Kitching,  B.  51. 
Leith,  C.  E. 
5Iarsden,  J. 

Mellish,  51. 

Bigg,  M.  C. 

Porter,  E.  M. 
Sissons,  F.  51. 
Wilkinson,  D. 
IVilson,  M.  F. 

Wolfe,  B.  A. 

Barker,  51.  J. 
Bonner,  S. 

Dearie,  E.  A. 
Edmondson,  II. 
Fergusson,  E. 
Fowles,  S.  F. 

Le  Gros,  L. 

5Iarcoso,  B.  51. 
Rolfe,  B.  d. 

Rowney,  51. 

Siarey,  M. 

LWheeler,  L.  M. 
'Baines,  F. 

Baker,  K. 

Coleby,  E.  51. 
Copeland,  E.  51. 
Elkin,  J.  E. 

Foulds,  51. 

Hatt,  C.  E. 

Hawkins,  51.  I. 
High,  B.  M. 

Sauber,  I.  E.  ger. 
Williams,  E.  J,  d. 
'Bach,  P.  B. 

Blades,  J. 

Bomford,  E,  51. 
Collins,  A. 
Langridge,  K. 
Ledsliam,  L.  M.  C. 
Lewis,  F. 

Horne,  C.  E. 
Hunter,  A.  L. 
MacArthur,  E.  B. 
Rocliat,  F. 
Wooldridge,  F.  E. 
f'Banham,  E.  A. 

|  Croft,  E.  C. 

|  Finch,  A.  51. 

|  Hosmer,  A. 
j  5Iorison,  A.  L. 
Nockall,  K.  E.  51. 
Shawyer,  D. 

Watt,  E. 

Wiltshire,  M. 
Winkfield,  A. 
Barrett,  E.  51. 
Cowan,  51. 

Dreyfus,  A.  C. 
Green,  J.  R. 

Hyde,  51. 


Russell  House,  Plymouth. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Chelsea. 
Fonthill  College,  Great  Malvern. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Carisbrooke  House,  Twickenham. 
Trebovir  House,  South  Kensington. 
4  Cmnberl  audGarden  s ,  St.  Leonards . 
5Iilford  House,  Newport,  5Ion. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Battersea  Pk. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
5Iount  Pleasant  School,  Barnsley. 
The  County  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

50  St.  John’s  Park,  Higligate  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

26  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Linden  Hall,  Clapliam  Road. 
5Ieclclenburg  House,  Putney. 
Belmont  House  School,  Boston. 
Private  tuition. 

Brook  Lea,  Ilkley. 

5Ialvern  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Ellesmere  Coll., SydenhamRd., S.E. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Neotsbury  School,  Scarborough. 
Heyop  House,  Axminster. 

The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Gloucester  House  School,  Kew. 
Ripley  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Queen’s  College,  Acton. 

Victoria  High  S. ,  Tollington  Pk. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Wilderness  House  S  ,  Tiverton. 
51ecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  School, Ockbrook. 
Westbourne  House,  Southampton. 
The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Royal  5Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Birklands,  Holland  Pk. Gardens,  W. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
26  Ashley  Road,  N. 
CourtHouse,Atch  Lencli, Evesham. 
The  Hermitage,  Glastonbury. 

New  Castle  House,  Lewes. 

Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

Ladies’  College,  Penarth. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Elmleigh,  York. 

Private  tuition. 

High  8.,  Glenholm,  Burgess  Hill. 
Atlielstan  College,  Folkestone. 
Coopers’  Girls'  School,  Bow,  E. 
Granville  House,  East  Hardwick. 
21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

5Ioseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

136  Brooke  Rd.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Crofton  House  School,  Fulham  Rd. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Malvern  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
136  Brooke  Rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
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GIRLS,  Second  Class — Continued. 

|  Lawes,  A.  J.  Malvern  House,  Reading. 

4  Lucking,  B.  A.  30  St.  Peter’s  Sq.,  Hammersmith. 
Macdonald,  E.  G.  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Mercer,  E.  A.  25  Rhodes  St.,  Halifax. 

Methven,  M.  A..  Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 

Royle,  E.  F.  West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 

^Wilkinson,  L.  Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 

'Allen,  E.  R.  Private  study. 

Bobby,  L.  Moreton  House  School,  Dunstable. 

Crighton,  F.  O.  Private  tuition. 

Davies,  E.  J.  d.  St.  David’s  School,  Carnarvon. 
Ebel,  M.  A.  Rectory  Place  School,  Woolwich. 

-j  Harding,  E.  E.  Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

Holmes,  M.  Troston  Lodge,  Southtields,  S.W. 

Jenkins,  K.  d.  Kenilworth  College,  Hastings. 
Littlewood,  H.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Roberts,  J.  L.  C.  The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Wilson,  E.  H.  Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

JWran,  A.  L.  21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 

"Brown,  A.  F.  Twickenham  College. 

Coles,  F.  p.  Burlton  House,  Reading. 

Lewis,  H.  Grosvcnor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 

Pagny,  M.  E.  M.  Alexandra  House  School,  Clifton. 

4  De  Rue,  L.  J.  Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 

Sanders,  A.  Pembroke  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Smith,  F.  Univ.  Coll,  for  Ladies,  Avenue  Rd. 

Stains,  E.  M.  d.  Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
JiVardhaugh,  A.  A.  Westbourne,  Sheffield. 


'Anderson,  M.  E. 
Bulstrode,  L.  M. 
Burton,  W.  A. 
Butler,  A.  M. 
Careless,  B.  A. 
Daw,  I.  M. 
Edkins,  E.  M. 

-j  Griffiths,  G. 

I  Halstead,  M. 
j  Lowe,  K.  E. 

|  Polglase,  E.  J. 

I  Stafford,  W.  M. 

|  Stanser,  K. 

I  Startup,  R.  M. 
LTindall,  M. 

( Ash,  J.  M. 

|  Capon,  E.  D. 

Elmes,  E. 

4  Fiander,  H. 

|  Jaques,  A.  F. 

I  Law,  51.  F. 
iTliatcher,  A. 


Holywell  College,  Westou-s.-Mare. 
Private  tuition. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds, 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Gresham  House,  Northampton. 
Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Charlemont  House,  Bromwich. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Battersea  Pic. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 


'Candler,  W. 
Chambers,  L.  B.  mu. 
Gibbon,  W.  M. 

Hill,  E.  E. 

Hooper,  M.  F. 

Jones,  F. 

Judson,  A. 
McKenzie,  M. 

Perry,  F. 

Richards,  H.  T. 
Smith,  F.  A. 
Townsend,  M.  F. 
Wale,  N.  A. 
LWelsford,  M.  F. 


Holmedune,  Blundellsands. 
Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 

St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leamington. 
Camborne  House  S.,  Tottenham. 
Leybourne  House  S.,  Aylesbury. 
Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 
Malvern  House  School,  Blockley. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Holdstock  College,  Up.  Holloway. 
Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S., Southampton. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 


'Barber,  B. 
Carrad,  E. 
Gibson,  C.  P. 
Harry,  M. 
Matthews,  C. 
Miles,  A.  R. 
Nelson,  K. 
Partridge,  E. 
Rogerson,  A.  M. 
Slinn,  A.  M. 
Smallwood,  E.  V. 
JTopliam,  L. 

'Arnold,  E.  M. 
Aslifield,  G. 
Brooks,  M. 

Clack,  M. 
Dickinson,  M.  J. 

-  Gee,  D. 

Jones,  M.  L. 
Sayer,  E. 
Spencer,  F.  J. 
Wallis,  G.  W. 
JiVatton,  J.  L. 
'Davies,  M. 

Davis,  R. 
Dawkins,  G. 
Gosling,  G. 
Horne,  E.  M. 

■{  Lavender,  F. 
Moss,  F.  S. 
Robson,  B.  A. 
Scott,  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.  E. 
.Willson,  E.  M. 
'Brown,  E. 
Clarson,  N. 
Collins,  E. 
Frewer,  F. 

•  Guthrie,  A.  B. 
Jarmain,  G.  E. 
Nursey,  E. 

Rose,  E.  E. 
.Wrench,  E.  H. 

( Bremner,  A.  J. 
j  Cariss,  M. 


4  Jesmond  Rd. ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
High  S. ,  Queen’s  Coll.  .Birmingham. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Devonia  House  School,  Exeter. 
The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Ashbourne,  Harrogate. 

Milton  Mount  College. 

Ellerslie  Ladies’  S.,  Bromsgrove. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 
Moseley  Ladies’  College. 

Chess  Vale  House  S.,  Chesliam. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Rossell  House  School,  Paignton. 
Huisli  Girls’  School,  Taunton. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
The  Hollies,  Edgbaston. 

St.  Andries,  Penartli. 

Belmont,  Dover. 

Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

4  St.  Ann’s  Park  Terr. ,  Wandsworth. 
Malvern  House  School,  Blockley. 
Private  tuition. 

Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
BuslinellHouse,StockwellRd.,S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
Broomlield  School,  Kew. 
Southolme  HigliS.,  Wlialley  Range. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
d.  Lynton  House  School,  Margate. 
d.  Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Landaff  House  School,  Norwich. 
Eversley  House,  Chester. 

21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 

Hill  House  S.,  Downham  Market. 


Chambers,  E.  K. 

De  Caux,  M.  S. 
Drayton,  M. 
Edwards,  E.  E. 
Evans,  C.  A.  L. 
Fielden,  C.  E. 
Goodman,  M.  K. 
Gordon,  A.  M. 
Heywood,  E.  S.  A. 
Neele,  F.  II. 
Wakeham,  M. 

Wall,  F.  A. 

Ward,  M.  L. 

Webber,  G. 

, Young,  K.  P. 

( Donnet,  C. 

Duncan,  E. 

Evans,  R.  J. 

Fry,  C.  M. 

Gray,  M.  E. 

Holford,  J. 

Judd,  V.  A. 

Le  Feuvre,  L. 
Leonard,  D. 

Palmer,  F.  L. 

Pearce,  E.  M. 

Pinto,  L.  S. 
Sandiford,  T.  T. 
Thompstone,  R.  S.  B, 
Watson,  E.  A. 
.Woods,  E. 


Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 

Aslilcy  House,  Newbury. 

Ashleigh  House,  Tutbury. 

Milton  Mount  College. 
Briglithelmston,  Birkdale. 

36  St.  Peter’s  Sq.,  Hammersmith. 
Private  tuition. 

Rathmore,  Clifton. 

Victoria  Road  School,  Ilarborne. 
St.  Agnes  College,  Moseley. 
Kensington  House,  Birkenhead. 
Royal  School,  Bath. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Univ.  Coll,  for  Ladies,  Avenue  Rd. 
St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N.  Kensington. 
Arundel  House,  Brixton. 

Queen's  College,  Twickenham. 
Halcyon  House,  St.  Heliers. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Morningside,  Hastings. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

174  Church  St.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Macclesfield. 
Beech  Tree  House,  Aldridge. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  Westou-s.-Mare. 


'Allsop,  K. 
Barnes,  M.  M. 
Grassom,  F. 
Gourley,  L.  A. 
Hall,  B.  E. 
Jones,  M.  E. 

■{  Little,  F.  E. 
Moss,  L. 
Pincombe,  L.  K. 
Rickman,  G. 
Smart,  E.  M. 
Smith,  T. 

|  Speakman,  II. 
LTwemlow,  E.  E. 


Jerningham  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Acton  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

Private  tuition. 

East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax, 
Royal  School,  Bath. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Olney  House,  Hastings. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Chelsea. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Atherton. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 


f  Blanchflower,  E.  M. 
Callier,  N.  G. 

Clarke,  A.  J. 
Cotterill,  L.  M. 
Howell,  N. 

Newell,  E.  M. 
Sandfson,  II.  M. 
Thomson,  51.  L.  d. 
Wilson,  E.  M. 
Young,  F.  V. 
Brownscombe,  E. 
Burkill,  N. 

Corkill,  K. 

Court,  A. 

Cowing,  W.  E. 
Davies,  E.  L. 
Dobson,  M.  B. 
Headley,  J.  G. 
Holroyd,  A.  M. 
Jones,  A.  V. 

Martin,  M.  E. 
Newton,  M. 

Payton,  A.  E.  d. 
Pearce,  C.  M.  I. 
Smallman,  M.  E. 
Smith,  L.  H.  K. 
Topliam,  F. 

Tyler,  T. 

Wild,  E. 

.Woodrow,  H.  E. 


Ripley  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Scarsdale  House,  Streatham  Hill. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 
Holywell  College,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Mayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Hemdean  House,  Caversham. 

44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Cambridge  College,  Twickenham. 
Lezayre  House,  Ramsey,  I.  of  Man. 
Menvald  House  School,  Waliner. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Private  tuition. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Fonthill  College,  Great  Malvern. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 
Morningside,  Hastings. 

Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S. , Manchester. 
West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Ashbourne,  Harrogate. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 

14  Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 


('Child,  A. 

Drake,  E.  M. 
Golding,  K.  E. 
Harding,  E.  A. 
Hargreaves,  C. 

-{  Kitchiner,  E.  M. 
North,  N. 

Peet,  51.  E. 
Raven,  S.  J. 
Renshaw,  C.  M. 
JToovey,  G. 


Univ.  Coll,  for  Ladies,  Avenue  Rd. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Clarendon  House,  New  Cross. 

The  Datchelor  Collegiate  S.,  S.E. 
Holly  Terrace  School,  Liverpool. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Everard  House  S.,  King’s  Lynn. 
Private  tuition. 

44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
West  Bank  School,  Sheffield. 
Troston  Lodge,  Southfields,  S.W. 


'Breuer,  C. 
Cooper,  E.  F.  E. 
Croot,  E. 
Cumming,  E.  B. 
Dean,  B.  J. 
Derriman,  M.  E. 
Garland,  M.  K. 
Good,  51. 

4  Helyar,  L.  N. 
Howard,  E.  II. 
Kitts,  G.  A. 
Ockenden,  M. 
Pears,  E. 

Shaw,  F.  51. 
Sibley,  E. 

Wigan,  A. 

_  Wright,  E. 


Private  tuition. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Ashby  House  S.,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

East  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Lyndhurst,  Upper  Norwood. 

Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 
Penplirase,CromwellRd.,  Brighton. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
d.  The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Prospect  House,  St.  Neots. 
Clayton  College,  Peckham. 
Blandford  Girls’  School. 


'Bennett,  I.  51. 
Burnside,  C.  L. 
Chambers,  51. 
Christensen,  51. 
Collier,  E. 
Facon,  E.  A. 
Ford,  E.  51. 
Ford-Smith,  E. 
Furness,  C.  51. 


Ashbourne,  Harrogate. 

Darwen  College,  Buckhurst  Hill. 
Broomgrove  School,  Sheffield. 
NorthumberlandHouse,  Tottenham 
Ripley  Ladies’  School,  Derby. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Leek. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
AVyntlirop  Coll. ,  Ash  ton-on-5Iersey. 
44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 


Gardiner,  B.  T.  P. 
Grosjean,  N. 
King,  B.  K. 
5Iacneill,  J.  M. 
Mendelssohn,  E. 
Morton,  A.  L. 
Nash,  51.  E. 
Pickman,  G. 
Ranson,  G. 
Simpson,  E. 
Thurlow,  E.  O. 
hVining,  E.  R. 


The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

Chester  House,  West  Hampstead. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Kensington  House,  Birkenhead. 
Trebovir  House,  S.  Kensington. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

5Iayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Elmleigh,  York. 

Elizabethan  School,  Framlingliam, 
Pemberton  Coll.,  Upp.  Holloway. 


r Angell,  Z. 
Boardman,  G. 
Burton,  E. 
Candler,  A.  51. 
Church,  L.  E. 
Cole,  A.  1. 

4  Edleston,  A. 
Edney,  E.  C. 
Gillie,  E.  A. 
Harris,  J. 
5Ieech,  51.  K. 
Osmond,  G.  J. 
L Wright,  E. 


d.  Crofton  House  S.,  Fulham  Road. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

103  Hagley  Road,  Edgbaston. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Alexander  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
The  Mount  House,  Cheetliam  Hill. 
Farrington  House,  Chichester. 

4  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 
51erevale  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
14  Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Brean  Down  House  S.,  Burnham. 
City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 


Bradbear,  A. 
Brownjohn,  51.  E.  d. 
Carr,  E.  51. 

Clarkson,  E.  F. 
Coates,  A.  L.  J. 
Gutlierless,  O.  5L  51. 
Hale,  E.  51. 

Hall,  E.  S.  J. 

Leigh,  51. 

Lile,  E.  51. 

Millson,  B. 

5Ioore,  F. 

Olipliant,  J.  II. 
Palmer,  A. 

Scaly,  H.  J. 

Shelton,  B.  II. 
Smith,  L. 

Taylor,  L.  51.  R. 
.Thompson,  E.  G. 


136  Brooke  Rd.,  Stoke  Newington. 
N.E.  Distr.Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

Oakfield ,  W ol  verhampton . 
Cairnbrook  College,  Woodford. 
Girls’  Grammars.,  Wallingford. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

Royal  5Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Ellesmere  Coll. , Sydenham  Rd. , S.E. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
The  Terrace,  Chesterfield. 
"Woolwich  &  PlumsteadlligliS. 
Private  tuition. 

Park  High S., St.  5Iargarets,  S.W. 
Gloucester  House  Coll.  S.,  Tetbury. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

368  Camden  Road,  N. 

Arundel  House,  Brixton. 


■  Barugli,  S.  M. 
Benson,  51. 
Bryant,  L.  H. 
Caven, A. 

Emms,  A.  I. 
Hawkswortli,  A. 
^  Little,  51.  E. 
Parsons,  F.  5L 
Perry,  S.  E. 
Reade,  51.  V. 
Stapley,  F.  E. 
Teague,  L.  II. 
JiVaring,  L.  F.  51. 


High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Leyton  House,  Clifton. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

St.  Ilelier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough 
5Iilston  Villa,  Fareliam. 

St.  Cecilia’s  School,  Derby. 

Clifton  House  School,  Worcester. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Kenhurst,  South  Hill  Park,  N.W. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Ellesmere  Coll., Sydenham  Rd., S.E. 


Abbott,  L. 

Blake,  L. 

Clarke,  E.  51.  d. 

De  Grueliy,  K.  51. 
Eveling,  F.  51.  mu. 
Hulme,  C.  51. 
McMillan,  C.  A. 
ltansliaw,  E.  A. 
Robinson,  E.  A. 
Styles,  C. 

Verey,  R.  A.  d. 

Vialou,  J.  C. 
.Widdowson,  51.  51. 


Grange  College,  Leominster. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Carlisle  House  School,  Deal. 
Elson  House,  Leytonstone. 
Oakley  High-Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Macclesfield. 
Royal  5Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Trebovir  House,  S.  Kensington. 
Private  tuition. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Sleaford. 


'Bowcher,  S. 
Carver,  A.  E. 
Lockyer,  L. 

“  Noble,  E.  C. 
Reuss,  B.  E. 
.Solomon,  A. 


Twickenham  College. 
5Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Royal  School,  Bath. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
158  Alexandra  Road,  N.W. 


,'Aldersey,  B.  M. 
Applebee,  C.  M.  K. 
Cousins,  M.  A. 
Derrick,  E.  51. 

■>,  Friili,  L.  C. 
Gammell,  E.  51. 
Hill,  E.  A.  51. 
.5Iiche.ll,  A. 
'Bowcher,  E. 
Brundrit,  B. 
Burrough,  E. 
Casswell,  A. 
Edwards,  S.  J. 

4  Fitzgerald,  G. 
Johnston,  A.  51. 
Rutley,  E. 

Spence,  F. 
Stevenson,  51. 
.Winfield,  M. 


Private  tuition. 

Ormond  House,  Paignton. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Royal  51asonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Lansdown  College,  Notting  Hill. 
Bedford  College,  Liverpool. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Pembroke  House  School,  Bedfor 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff 
Polytechnic  Girls’  School,  W. 

The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

“  Belmont,”  Harrogate. 

Univ.  Coll,  for  Ladies,  Avenue  Rd. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 


Second  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


Alston,  F.  51. 
Beecroft,  A.  J. 
Nowell,  F.  D. 
Tomlinson,  E.  F. 


76  Guildford  St.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Garfield  House  S.,  Paignton. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 


'Alexander,  E.  K. 
Burgis,  E. 
George,  K.  S. 
Greaves,  G.  H. 
Haine,  M.  E. 
Hawes,  M.  L. 

4  King,  E. 

5tann,  A.  E. 
O’Neill,  F. 


Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Girls’  Grammar  S.,  Wallingford. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  Kidderminster. 
Parbrook  Collegiate  School. 
Carisbrooke  House,  Twickenham 
Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme 
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|  Powell,  A.  15.  C. 

|  Reid,  A.  M. 
j  Taylor,  G. 

|  Taylor,  M. 
k  Yates,  K. 
f  Brown,  A. 

|  Carlton,  M.  C. 
j  Gibson,  M.  S. 
Jenkins,  B. 

La  wry,  H.  A. 

|  Lawton,  L. 
j  Mullins,  I.  F. 

|  Reed,  M.  M.  V 
k  Vernon,  M. 

r Addison,  H. 

|  Burrough,  C. 

Cogan,  F.  C. 

I  Dare,  F. 

|  Dyas,  M.  D. 

|  Edwards,  E. 

<  Harrington,  II.  L. 
j  Munn,  L.  FI. 

|  Pauli,  E.  K. 

|  Peace,  L. 

|  Pocock,  E. 
j  Slatter,  L. 

|  Stewart-Jones,  P. 
LWhitfield,  M. 

f  Beard  more,  E.  A. 

|  Blyth,  D.  E. 

|  Brown,  W. 

|  Dover,  J. 

|  Dunlop,  II.  K. 

|  Ellerby,  E.  M. 

■{  Image,  M.  D. 

|  James,  A. 

|  Landsberger,  F.  A. 

|  Robinson,  L.  .T. 

|  Wellard,  M. 
kWhiteley,  L. 

(  Brandretli,  A.  F. 

I  Callis,  E.  M. 
Cochrane,  C.  M. 
Culverliouse,  F.  L. 
Dean,  M.  S. 

Fitch,  M.  A. 
Greene,  M.  II. 

-j  Hog,  M.  T. 
j  Hunter,  F.  M. 

|  Martyn,  A.  A. 

|  Riches,  E.  L. 

|  Steele,  M.  E. 

|  Wight,  M.  M.  e 
I  Woods,  A.  d 

k  Woods,  B.  A. 

(  Baker,  L.  L. 

1  Bell,  A. 

Betts,  A.  H. 

Brown,  A.  M. 
Bnrkill,  B. 

Cargill,  F.  K.  N. 
Chambers,  A.  M. 
Death,  M.  S. 
Dnninan,  W.  H. 
Earnsliaw,  II. 
Gibson,  M.  E. 

-j  Hammond,  M.  E. 

|  Hellyer,  E.  B. 

|  Herbert,  II.  R. 

|  Hirsch,  M.  M. 
j  Jenkins,  M.  C. 

|  Markham,  E. 

|  May,  K.  B. 

I  Robinson,  M. 

|  Simmons,  E.  M. 

|  Smith,  K. 

|  Teare,  M.  R.  S.  B. 
kTrembath,  H.  M. 
f  Amoore,  C. 

|  Blakely,  M.  G. 

|  Davy,  L.  M. 

Ford,  H.  B. 

Hill,  E.  M. 
Johnston,  M.  S. 
Martin,  A. 

Molloy,  II. 

Morris,  M. 
Ochsenbein,  A.  L. 
Rough  ton,  L.  K. 
Sainways,  C.  B. 
Stockton,  L.  B. 
Welch,  M.  S. 
Williamson,  M. 
..Wilson,  L.  M. 
'Beaven,  C.  M. 
Boden,  M. 
Hambling,  E. 
Hunt,  L. 

.Teapes,  F.  E. 
Kirkman,  E. 
Melling,  L. 

Morris,  C.  S. 
Palmer,  E.  F. 
Philcox,  I.  L. 
Shepherd,  A. 

|  Solly,  M.  L. 

|  Spink,  M.  I. 

|  Stretton,  F.  E. 

|  Sntthery,  G.  M. 
^Turner,  K  M. 


Second  Class —Continued. 

Amble  College,  Streatliam. 

Private  tuition. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Oak  wood  House,  Brighton. 
Oalchurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Collegiate  School,  Abergavenny. 
West  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Eton  House,  Slieftield. 

Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Atherfteld  House,  Clifton. 
Dunmarklyn,  Weston-s.-Mare. 

21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 

High  School,  Tenterden. 

X.  Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
21  Alma  Road,  Slieerness. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Malvern  House  School,  Blockley. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 

Alstonefield,  Ashbourne. 

Barrow  Ho.,  Barrow-on -Humber. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Coopers'  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 

The  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Court  Ho.,  Atch  Lendl,  Evesham. 
Penge  High  School  for  Girls. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Coopers’  Girls'  School,  Bow,  E. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s,  Eastbourne. 

Oak  House,  Leamington. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Brooklyn  House,  Wellington, Salop. 
Private  tuition. 

Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 
Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 

Private  tuition. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Wellington  House,  Downliam. 
Westbourne  House,  Southampton. 
Gt.  Harrowden  Hall,  Wellingboro’. 
Woking  High  School  for  Girls. 

20  Ashley  Road,  N. 

St.  Katharine’s  S.,  Lloyd  Sq.,W.C. 
Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Lindenan  School,  Chichester. 

26  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Sinclair  Coll.,  W.  Kensington  Pk. 
The  Beeches,  Franche,  Kidd’nster. 
High  Class  8.  for  Girls,  Beccles. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
.Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Fairfield  Head  Ho.,  Chesterfield. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 


Milton  Mount  College. 

Germania  College,  Canonbnry. 
Private  tuition. 

Gresham  House,  Northampton. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 
Normanliurst,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Hanwell. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hnlme. 

47  Springbank,  Hull. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Malvern  House  School,  Blockley. 
Gloucester  House  Coll.  S.,  Tetbury. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Blandford  House  S.,  Braintree. 
Mayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 

Felix  House,  Tottenham. 

Aslileigh  House,  Tutbury. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Park  High  S.,  St.  Margaret’s,  S.  W. 
Hill  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
New  Castle  House,  Lewes. 
Broomfield  School,  Kew. 

Grove  House  School,  Southend. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Holdstock  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Troston  Lodge,  Southflelds,  S.W. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 


fBeanland,  O. 

|  Brown,  M. 

Cross,  E.  W. 
Davis,  M. 
Dransfield,  I. 
Fox,  M.  E. 
Frankly n,  A. 
Hannay,  M. 
Heerd,  A. 

Hore,  J.  A. 
Isaacson,  G.  C. 
Lazenby,  B. 
Millington,  B.  II. 
Rawlings,  E. 
Rayner,  A. 
Squire,  E. 
..Sullivan,  K.  M. 

Caudwell,  L.  C. 
Follett,  G.  L. 
Hepburn,  E.  M. 
Hibberd,  F.  J. 
Janaway,  E.  F.. 
Lippiatt,  G. 
Seamens,  G.  M. 

|  Storey,  L. 

|  Tilsley,  M.  A. 
^Thompson,  E.  L. 

f  Be  van,  W.  M. 

I  Box,  A. 

|  Cogan,  M.  C. 
Dyer,  A.  E. 
Edwards,  L.  S. 
Firbank,  S. 

•j  Gimlette,  D. 

|  Glenny,  F.  H. 
May,  A.  W. 

I  Muse,  J. 

|  Sayer,  F.  E. 
j  Tasker,  G. 

LWagg,  E. 
f  Durrant,  B. 

I  Field,  L. 

|  Frost,  C. 

-  Gandv,  F.  E. 
Raw,  L.  M. 
Roper,  II.  F. 
Salzmann,  A.  L. 
Stringer,  F.  II. 

fBirt,  D. 

|  Brooks,  E.  S. 

|  Corner,  S. 

|  Day,  E.  M. 

|  Harrison,  P.  F. 
j  Jardine,  C.  E. 

Lewis,  E. 

[  Margitson,  E. 

-!  Martin,  L.  E. 
Martin,  M.  M. 
Mather,  C. 

Nunn,  J. 
Ricketts,  M. 
Roberts,  A. 

Shaw,  K. 

Thomas,  E.  S. 
Zech,  M. 
f  Andrews,  M.  A. 

|  Berridge,  L. 

|  Carlile,  A.  G. 

|  Emmerson,  .M.  J. 

{  Lee,  B.  E. 

]  Mann,  E.  B. 

|  Painter,  E. 

|  Stone,  N.  M. 

I  Wood,  F. 

Almond,  E.  E. 
Benham,  E.  M. 
Fentiman,  R.  K. 
Harris,  J. 

«(  Kidd,  B.  D. 
Laird, 'L. 

Mason,  M.  E. 

.  Pollard,  H.  E. 
k Wilson,  F.  E. 
Birkinsliaw,  A.  I. 
Chapman,  A. 
Ellcome,  G.  E. 
Fenton,  E. 

-{  Matheson,  M. 
Odom,  E.  M. 
Ward,  B. 

Wilkinson,  E.  M. 
('Batty,  R. 

Black,  E.  F. 
Cadman,  W. 
Cooke,  E.  G. 
Hiscocks,  E.  E. 

4  Kemp,  M. 

|  King,  L.  L.  S. 
j  Makin,  G. 

|  Morris,  L.  M. 

|  Needham,  E. 
LTydall,  R.  E.  W. 
'Conlson,  E.  B. 
Crampton,  E.  K. 
Day,  C. 

-  Milner,  E. 
Stormont,  F. 

Vial,  E. 

, Young,  A. 
('Champion,  E.  A. 


Park  HighS.,  St.  Margaret’s, S.W. 
N.Hackney  High  S., Stamford  Hill. 
WynthropColl.,Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Girls'  Middle  Class  S.,  Clevedon. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Elm  House  School,  Ealing  Dean. 

13  Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Ladies'  Collegiate  S.,  Ambleside. 
Coopers'  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Northcote,  The  Heath,  Hampstead. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Battersea  Pk. 
d.  Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 

Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Stanmore  College,  Balham. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

4  Endsleigli  Gardens,  N.W. 

Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Norton  Villa,  Bath. 

Leybourne  House,  Aylesbury. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Mayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 

Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
Atlierfield  House,  Clifton. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  W. 
The  Cedars,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Byculla,  Sonthsea. 

Stoke  House  Academy,  S.  Hayling. 
d.  Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Wear  Terrace,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Kenilworth  College,  Hastings. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Clarendon  House,  Eastbourne. 

3  St.  George’s  Place,  Brighton. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Enmoor  Lodge  Collegiate  S.,  Leeds. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

17  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 
Claremont  House  S.,  Kensington. 
Gresham  House,  Northampton. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Little  Queen  St.,  W.C. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

The  Ladies'  College,  Wellington. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 
N.HackneyHigli  S.,  Stamford  Hill. 
Arundel  House,  Brixton. 

Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Private  tuition. 

Briglitiielmston,  Birkdale. 
Clarendon  House,  New  Cross. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Convents.,  Queen  St.,  Scarboro’. 
Bladen  House  S.,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

S.  Wales  School,  Maesycwmmer. 
Westbrook  Ladies’  S.,  Darlington. 
The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Clarendon  House,  Eastbourne. 
High  S.,  Queen’sColl., Birmingham. 
31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Wilton  House  School,  Reading. 
Cromwell  House, BromleyCommon. 
College  House  School,  Hungerford. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
Mayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Fairfield  House  Watford 
1  Dexter  Street,  Derby. 

St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
9  The  Grove,  Clapham  Common. 
TrebovirHou.se,  Sout  h  Kensington. 
The  Lindens,  Newport,  I.W. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Arundel  House,  Brixton. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Ripley  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Oakley  High-Class  8.,  Sonthsea. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Merchiston,  Eastbourne. 
Jerningliam  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Private  tuition. 

Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Middle  Street  School,  Driffield. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Courtenay  House,  Crediton. 
Byculla,  Sonthsea. 

Larchmont,  Yatton. 


Hordern,  F.  E.  H. 

.  Mallett,  F. 

■{  Marston,  E. 
Osborn,  A. 

Sayer,  E.  E. 
Walford,  M. 

['Davis,  A.  G. 

I  Hammond,  L. 

|  Hine,  E. 

|  Husband,  R. 

\  Isaacson,  M.  St.  Q. 

1  Modlin,  M. 

|  Norris,  L.  M. 

|  Oakes,  A.  M. 

L Wright,  P. 

C Allison,  G. 

|  Hinds,  E. 
j  Lord,  M. 

1  Riggall,  L.  G. 

|  Ryder,  F.  A. 
kStothert,  E.  M. 
f  Bailey,  F. 

|  Burnett,  A.  M. 

|  Gunn,  M.  J.  S. 

I  Lazenby,  F. 

■{  Pennack,  A.  C. 

|  Porter,  E.  M. 

|  Redrup,  C.  A. 
j  Smithson,  M. 

IVick,  M.  A. 

Bulpitt,  E.  R. 
Epworth,  E.  A. 
Riggall,  L. 
Strother,  D.  L. 
Wellburn,  L. 
Wilkinson,  E.  M. 
kWoodroffe,  E.  A. 
Binning,  G. 

Clarke,  A. 

Evison,  A. 

Hallett,  E. 

Kirton,  A.  M. 
Taylor,  W.  J. 
Wendover,  M.  F. 
('Batten,  G.  A.  M. 
Dunglinson,  C.  I. 
Harrison,  E.  M. 
Kingsworth,  A.  M. 

|  Richardson,  L.  M.  I. 
|  Stanley,  M.  A. 
LWilson,  E.  R. 

(  Fenton,  K.  B. 

|  Harty,  .J.  E. 

|  .Tones,  M.  II. 

J  Mabane,  A.  G. 
j  Place,  A. 

|  Poingdestre,  S.  A. 
j  Rooth,  M.  S. 
^Thompson,  K.  E. 
I'Bentall,  E.  M. 
Cookes,  E.  E.  J. 
Fowler,  A.  L. 
j  Hooper,  M.  J. 
LNorman,  H.  M. 

$  Harrison,  L. 
t.  Hawkes,  M.  E. 
Dean,  H.  M. 
Morgan,  M. 
j  Pinnock,  I.  C. 

1  Reeve,  E. 

|  Thackray,  G. 
kWestcott,  E.  M. 


Private  tuition. 

Henry  Street  School,  Bolton. 
Kensington  House,  Birkenhead. 
Brighton  House,  Edgbaston. 

S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Varteg  House  School,  Penarth. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Huntcliffe  House,  Harrogate. 
Northcote,  The  Heath,  Hampstead. 
4,  Eslington  Rd.,  Newcastle-on-T. 
Bard  on  House  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
St.  Katharine’s  S.,  Lloyd  Sq.,  W.C. 
Home  Leigh,  Staines. 

Broomgrove  Sclioid,  Sheffield. 
Trebovir  House,  S.  Kensington. 
Royal  Crescent  College,  Margate. 
South  Villa  School,  Alford. 
Berkeley  House,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Crofton  House  S.,  Fulham  Road. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
Modena  House,  Ealing. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 
Oakley,  High-Class  S.,  Sonthsea. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

South  Villa  School,  Alford. 

3  Portland  Place,  Newbury. 
Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 
Belmont  House  School,  Boston. 
Stanley  House  S., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Vanbrugh  Pk.  School,  Blackheath. 
2  Victory  Terrace,  Goatham. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Louth,  Line. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

4  CumberlandGardns.,  St.  Leonards. 

Private  tuition. 

Mayfield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 

Holt.  House  School,  Fakenham. 

14  London  Road,  Maidstone. 

.  London  College,  Stratford. 

9  Museum  Terrace,  Chelmsford. 
The  Rowans,  Watford. 

Westbourne,  Sheffield. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Priory  House,  York. 

Zelzali  House  School,  St.  Heliers. 
Littleston-on-Sea  High  School. 
Ch.of  England  Publics., Gravesend. 
Linduin  Villa,  Matlock  Bath. 
Bridge  Street  School,  Knighton. 
Private  tuition. 

East  Finchley  High  School. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
Burlton  House,  Reading. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
High  S.  for  Girls,  Kidderminster. 


Third  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Duffill,  M.  d. 

Sheppard,  G.  E. 
Mayes,  K.  A. 

Kirby,  E.  R. 
Stainton,  E. 

McKay,  M.  C. 

Paris,  J. 

( Ilincks,  M. 

\  Wooding,  G. 

(  Denton,  A.  II. 

J  Dyson,  F.  M. 
k  Jenkins,  G. 

C  Gilbert,  M. 

I  Mason,  I..  G. 

Howatson,  A. 
f  Lambourne,  E. 

{  Thomas,  F.  W. 

(  Kirke,  E.  F.  C. 

\  Vooght,  A.  B. 
Horwood,  W.  Z. 
O’Leary,  E.  d. 

(  Chanler,  E.  B. 

\  Underwood,  A.  C.  d 
Cole,  K.  M. 

/  Bell,  M.  G.  T.  d. 

i  Smith,  M.  F. 

(  Dubbing,  C. 

)  Fisher,  M.  A. 

)  Pitt,  E. 
k Simpson,  A. 
Stevenson,  F. 
Chapman,  S. 
French,  a. 
j  Jennings,  M.  R. 

I  Stewart,  A. 


d. 

wv. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

run. 


/- 


d. 


St.  George's  House,  Doncaster. 
Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
Trinity  Hall,  Southport. 

Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

High  School  for  Girls,  York. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Blandford  House  S.,  Braintree. 

The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 
Dunmarklyn,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Montpelier  House,  Brentwood. 
Private  tuition. 

Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmund  . 
Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Hermitage,  Glastonbury. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Univ.  College,  Avenue  Road,  N.W. 
Jerningliam  House,  Tunb  Wells. 
Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 
LAI  wood,  L.  d.  Hawkstone,  Eastbourne. 

Ellison,  G.  E.  Private  tuition. 

Firmstone,  M.  A.  Beech  Lawn,  Leamington. 


Holt,  N. 

Kent,  F. 
Thomason,  J. 
FitzHugli,  H.  E. 
Sant,  F.  E. 

(  Aleock,  W. 

(.  Dcnsham,  E. 

(  Beudle,  31. 

\  Carr,  E. 

<  Cooper,  31. 
j  Grundy,  L. 

^Lea,  A.  G.  J. 

SBescky,  E. 

Coster,  E.  J. 
Wilson,  G. 
Witliinsliaw,  L.  M. 


d.  St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Leith  House,  Acton. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 

</.  The  Elms, Coventry  Pk.,Strcatham. 
The  Or  me  Girls’  S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
ltoyal  School,  Bath. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Broomgrove  School,  Sheffield. 
Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 

The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
Heathfield,  King’s  Heath. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
d.  Milton  Mount  College. 

York  House,  Kilburn  Priory. 
d.  The Ornie Girls’  S., Newcastle, Stall's. 


<  Tipping,  F.  M.  mu.  St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 

(  Stevenson,  E.  Univ.  College,  Avenue  Road,  N.W. 

(  Anderson,  F.  <jer.  The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Bailee,  V.  M.  Girls’  Coll.  &  HighS.,  Southampton. 

Brown,  31.  L.  College  House  School,  Hungerford. 

Colenutt,  A.  31.  Private  tuition. 

Griffiths,  K.  A.  The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 

Luson,  K.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

(Wood,  K.  Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 


rBeart,  A.  31. 

|  East,  31.  J. 

|  Hill,  F.  E. 

-f  McKinney,  A.  E. 
I  Parsons,  B.  G. 

|  Queen,  31.  E. 
(Sanderson,  31.  E. 
("Bird,  A. 

I  Bryden,  H.  G. 

|  Fouhls,  E.  J. 

-!  Gelder,  L. 
Gratte,  E.  lv. 
Parfitt,  B.  31. 
^Sumner,  E. 
("Barker,  A.  C. 

Broad,  31. 

■I  Duncan,  L. 
Roberts,  31. 
.Shone,  31.  E. 


/.  31aytield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
The  Grove  College,  Harrogate. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

Learn  House  S.,  Addison  Cresc.,  W. 
Ribblesdale  College,  Hastings. 
Priory  House,  York. 

Milford  House,  Newport,  3Ion. 
Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Parish  Church  31 id.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
High  School,  Redhill. 

Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-3fare. 
Girls'  High  School,  Heaton  Moor. 
Jerningham  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Summerhill  House,  Litlierland. 


(Allender,  31.  E. 
Barker,  S.  31. 
Glover,  G. 
Johnstone,  E. 
Long,  S. 

(  Heather,  3V.  C. 

I  Hickmott,  M. 

Page,  A.  G. 

V,  3V ilkerson ,  S.  W. 
'  Campbell,  A. 
Haslam,  S.  K.  K. 
Holloway,  F. 
.Holloway,  L. 

S  Davis,  S.  E; 
Fislie,  E.  A. 
Jourdain,  31. 
Pearce,  S.  B. 
3Vood,  A.  F.  31. 
l"De  Costa,  E. 

|  Lambert,  A.  F. 

|  Lawrence,  A. 

J  Miller,  E. 

1  Palmer,  E.  C. 
Samson,  A.  31. 
Trotman,  31.  L. 
JTuckey,  S.  F. 


Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
d.  Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

3  Mtmtagu  Terr.,  Hr.  Broughton. 
3Ieckleuburg  House,  Putney. 
Boston  Grove  S.,  Rotherham. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

Elgin  College,  Bayswatcr. 

Parish  Church  3lid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
3Ialvern  House,  Reading. 

CL.  Private  study. 

St.  Andre  w'sHouse,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Grange  College,  Leominster. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevcnoaks. 
d.  Newnliam  House,  Lougliton. 
Whitworth  School,  Derby. 

Denham  House,  Ramsgate. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

2  Argyle  Terrace,  Plymouth. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
d.  Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Avenue  House,  Lewisham. 

High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 


('Chambers,  31. 

|  Evans,  E.  A.  F. 
|  Fawcett,  A.  31. 
J  Guthrie,  31.  N. 

1  Hall,  L. 

|  Johnson,  A.  31. 

I  Swanson,  B. 
(Ware,  I. 


Parish  Church  31  id.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Kendrick  Girls  School,  Reading. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

5  Gower  Street,  Derby. 

Chester  House,  West  Hampstead. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-3fare. 


("Jones,  L.  E. 

I  Mitchell,  E.  L. 

J  Miles,  R.  31. 

1  Mortimer,  A. 

|  Povel,  G. 
j  Smith,  A. 
(Wheeler,  31.  31. 
'"Bennett,  E.  B. 
Cheel,  E.  31. 
Cornier,  31. 
Goodcliild,  E. 

,  Griffin,  A.  31. 
Higson,  A. 
Hutchence,  E. 
Smith,  C.  K.  G. 
Smith,  31.  31. 
(Tasker,  F.  A. 


'Brcwn,  G. 
Goodman,  V.  L. 
Keeling,  A. 
Patching,  A. 
Rush,  F.  H. 
Saunders,  E. 
Scliutz,  31.  A. 
(.Wilson,  H. 


Ellis,  E. 
King,  A.  E. 


The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 
“  Vernon,”  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
3Iayfield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 
d.  1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
d.  The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Parish  Church  31id.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Ashley  House,  Newbury. 

Private,  tuition. 

d.  Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Burscollgh  House  S.,  Ormskirk. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

St.  Katharine’s  S.,  Lloyd  Sq.,W.C. 
d.  High  School,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 

SO  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Jerningham  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 

“  Vernon,”  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
Slepe  Hail,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Wellington  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  8.,  Leeds. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 


|  3Iatlier,  E.  J.  Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 

!  Peel,  H.  Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

1  Potts,  A.  E.  Harbornc  Ladies’  College. 

|  Shelton,  K.  B.  Pemberton  College,  Up.  Holloway. 

|  Trengrousc,  E.  31.  31  eeklcnburg  House,  Putney. 

(.Withers,  C.  L.  Wakefield  House  School,  Norwich. 

'Ash,  N.  3ferevalc  House,  Newport,  Salop. 

Caines,  E.  E.  Private  tuition. 

Cattley,  11.  Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Corser,  C.  A.  Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

Cran,  L.  Milton  Mount  College. 

Garc,  E,  West  Lydford  Collegiate  School. 

Greenfcll,  A.  31.  W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Hunt,  31.  H.  17  Hill  Lane,  Southampton. 

-  Lampson,  G.  S.  I.eam  House  S.,  Addison  Crcs.,  W. 
SlacArthur,  31.  C.  Ormond  House,  Paignton. 

Ness,  N.  B.  High  School,  Darlington. 

Nicholson,  31.  Royal  31asonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

Read,  M.  E.  Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 

South,  L.  Holywell  Ladies’ Col., Weston-s.-3I. 

Tirbutt,  L.  The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

Viggars,  A.  S.  The  OrmcGirls’S., Newcastle, Staffs 

(Watkins,  E.  M.  St.  Elmo,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

'Brow  n,  H.  J.  d.  Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Chard,  S.  31.  Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

Clayton,  L.  3Ialvern  House  School,  Birkdale. 

Heald,  31.  Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Sleaford. 

Hunt,  A.  E.  F.  26  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Loader,  K.  Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 

7  Lulliam,  F.  G.  Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 

Newton,  E.  3Ierton  College,  Croydon. 

Pearce,  C.  High  School,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon. 

Perrott,  K.  A.  E.  Malvern  Ladies’  College. 

Smith,  A.  d.  Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Smith,  S.  E.  Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Stott,  G.  01  Wit.hington  Road, Wlialley  Range. 

^ Young,  31.  The  Academy,  Crewe. 


'Armstrong,  31.  A. 
Baker,  G.  E. 
Breton,  L. 
Coleman,  F. 
Dawson,  E.  E. 
Few,  A.  E.  C. 
Kirkman,  31.  H. 

7  Laidinan,  C.  31. 
31arsliall,  K. 
3Iaygrove,  R. 
Robinson,  G. 

|  Thacker,  J.  L. 

|  Walton,  D.  31. 
(.Whit-ford,  O.  31. 


Lindenau  School,  Chichester. 

The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Jerningham  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
Field  House  School,  Worcester. 
South  Villas  School,  Alford. 
Private  tuition. 

3forningside,  Hastings. 

Private  tuition. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Louth,  Line. 
Clapliam  Park  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.W. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
d.  Oakfield,  Wolverhampton. 
Ringstead  School,  Catl’ord. 
Kingswood  Park  8.,  Gunuislake. 


'Archer,  A.  31. 
Fyson,  A.  31. 
Harrison,  E.  31. 
_  Hewett,  U. 

1  3Iansbridge,  G. 

|  Rouse,  A.  L. 

|  Rowland,  E. 
(Shakerley,  E.  J. 

("Briggs,  A.  31. 

I  Curtis,  L.  E. 

I  Edwards,  E.  31. 
j  Fleming,  E. 
Heap,  H.  W. 
Hunt,  G.  E. 

Key  worth,  31. 
Robinson,  C. 

|  Walker,  G.  P. 

|  Welding,  L. 
(.Wlieler,  A.  R. 


AUerlon  House,  Watford. 

Coylton  House,  Wincanton. 

The  Grove,  Slieltou, Stoke-on-Trent. 
3Iarlborougli  House  S.,  Taunton. 
The  Orchard,  Kinburn,  Egliam. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Woking  High  School  for  Girls. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Harbornc  Ladies’  College. 
Addiscoinbe  House,  Barnstaple. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 
Leicester  Rd.  S.,  3Iclton  31owbray. 
Soutliside  House,  3Veston-s.-3Iare. 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Leicester  Rd.  S.,  Melton  Mowbray. 
Burscough  House  S.,  Ormskirk. 
3Ioravian  Ladies’  School,  Ockbrook. 


("Barrett,  31.  L.  S. 
Cliarlesworth,  B.  B. 
Clegg,  L. 

Dale,  H.  31. 

-j  Grcenslade,  B. 

I  Kennedy,  A.  C. 

I  Lucas,  R.  31. 
Farmenter,  A.  E. 
(.Wood,  J. 

("Ecroyd,  F. 

Dunn,  L.  A. 
Everson,  E.  G. 
Farrar,  A. 

Goodman,  E.  K. 
Hetlierington,  O. 
Hogg,  H. 

King,  31.  31. 

\  3Iaggs,  31.  E. 

Nevill,  E. 

Norton,  E.  31. 
Openshaw,  B. 

Pratt,  31. 

Rayner,  H. 
IValdram,  B.  A. 
Williams,  A. 
(.Young,  31. 


Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

'The  Orme  Girls’  S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Public  S.  for  Girls,  Scarborough. 
Rougemont  School,  Exeter. 

Beech  House,  Ripley. 

Private  tuition. 

Blandford  House  School,  Braintree. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 

Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bibgley. 
Hazelhurst,  Wimbledon. 

00  Oak  3lount  Terrace,  Burnley. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 
Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 

!•  The  Grove,  Clapliam  Common. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
3fayflel<l  House,  3Iarlborough. 
Beech  Tree  House,  Aldridge. 
Wandsworth  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Springfield  House,  Stockport. 
Private  tuition. 

Springfield  House,  Stockport. 

Felix  House,  Tottenham. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 


'Atkinson,  E.  I). 
Birnbaum,  H.  J. 
Browne,  L. 
Cheadlc,  E. 
Collingwood,  E.  F. 
Crowther-SmithjE 
Davies,  E.  31.  A. 
Dcverell,  31.  A.  It. 
Dwcrrvhouse,  G. 
Edge,  E.  31. 

Evans,  E. 
Fairbanks,  E.  A. 
Faull,  C. 

Garay,  31.  E. 

|  Gould,  31.  L. 


Claremont  House  S. ,  N.  Kensington. 
31  aria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  3V. 
The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

17  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 

3f.  Northumberland  Ho.,  Tottenham. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 
Ashbourne  House,  Colchester. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Private  tuition. 

tVoolwieh  &  Plumstead  High  S. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

/.  Eton  Park  College,  S.  Hampstead. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 


|  Hayter,  31.  B. 

|  Helby,  K.  31. 

!  Horsey,  E.  E. 
j  Lcggatt,  E.  B.  T. 

|  Lloyd,  L. 

I  Lodington,  B.  N. 

|  31acliin,  E.  E. 

|  Perkins,  S. 

|  Finn,  F.  31. 

|  Prangley,  N. 

|  Sykes,  31. 

(.Taylor,  E.  A.  G. 
f Bogt,  H.  J. 

I  Brettelle,  1.  C. 

|  Brewer,  E. 

I  Cadrnau,  A.  1>. 

I  Filer,  E. 

I  Everett,  31. 

|  Fisher,  D.  J.  C. 

|  Gunn,  3L  H. 
i  Hartley,  A. 

|  Humphreys,  L.  A. 

Laptliorn,  N.  W. 

-|  Levi,  C. 

|  Locke,  B.  P.  W. 

|  Lyon,  H.  S. 

3Iorty,  A.  R. 
Nichols,  B.  J. 
Rishworth,  E. 
Rogers,  E. 

Soars,  E.  31. 

Tawell,  R. 

Whitton,  D.  31. 
(Wilkins,  E. 
'Ashdown,  F.  S.  31. 
Bailey,  L. 

Bristow,  B. 

Burrage,  E.  31. 
Collier,  R.  E. 

Daw,  E.  A.  G. 

Elias,  A. 

Fletcher,  B. 

Gilbert,  A. 

Gowiug,  A.  31.  d. 
Hallam,  T.  It. 

■{  Hayward,  L. 
j  Holford,  G.  A. 

|  Kennett,  3V.  31. 

|  Laing,  31.  A. 

|  3Iann,  31.  d. 

I  3Ienpes,  31. 

|  Righton,  E. 

|  Scott,  J. 

j  Smith,  L.  B.  mu. 
|  Stapley,  R.  fK. 

Wallis,  A.  31. 

L White,  L. 

I'Bunnan,  S. 

|  Clarke,  J. 
j  Harrison,  P.  C. 

|  Jeune,  G.  B. 

|  Learner,  K.  A. 

I  3Ioore,  E.  R. 
j  Needham,  F.  G. 
t  Parker,  E. 

Sheppard,  B.  K. 
Smith,  F. 

Theobald,  F. 

Voyce,  E.  3r. 
3Vebster,  31.  1. 
Willcox,  31.  31. 
3Vorgcr,  G. 

Wylie,  A. 

_Youug,  C. 

'Archer,  K. 

Barber,  B.  A.  mu. 
Campbell,  J. 

Curtis,  L. 

Dawson,  It.  C. 
Durden,  L. 
Hailstone,  E.  C. 
Haynes,  E.  31. 
i  Hutton,  E.  31. 
Johnson,  E.  A. 
Kcnnard,  E. 

-j  Lcfroy,  E. 
Mackaness,  E.  J. 
3Iarriage,  C. 

|  3Ioth,  E. 
j  Neatc,  K.  E. 

|  Sudds,  G. 

Swinneton,  L.  B. 

I  Waite,  L. 

|  Whistler,  E.  31. 
i  Wright,  F. 

(.Young,  E.  C. 

( Akehurst,  E.  31. 

|  Aste,  E.  A. 

|  Cavill,  31. 

|  Dees,  G.  31. 

|  Elliott,  E.  M. 
j  Gibbs,  A.  S. 

|  Godfrey, »C.  31. 

I  Gordon,  B.  3V. 

|  Hampshire,  G.  G. 

|  Hatch,  J.  C. 

]  Hedges,  F.  A. 

Hill,  E.  J. 

Hoole,  A. 

Jarrett,  31. 

\  Loader,  L.  E.  d. 

|  Macuab,  J. 
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Oakliurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Albert  Villa,  Ramsgate. 

Newport  (3ton.)  High  School. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Brooklyn  House, Wellington, Salop. 
Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Rougemont  School,  Exeter. 
Ellcrslic  Ladies’  S.,  Bromsgrove. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Leek. 
College  House  S.,  Hungerford. 

20  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Ellenborougli  House,  Clifton. 
Newport  (3Ion.)  High  School. 

The  Orme  Girls'  S., Newcastle. Staffs. 
Gloucester  House  School,  Kew. 
Ellesmere  Coll. , Sydenham  Rd.,S.E. 
A1  stonelield ,  Ash  hour)  ic. 

Belmont  House,  Leicester. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
174  Church  St.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Collegiate  School,  Gosport. 

Ystwith  House  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Royal  3Iasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Soutliside  House,  Weston-s.-BIare. 
Friends’  Schools,  Saffron  Walden. 
Polytechnic  Girls’  School,  W. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

3Iarlborougli  House  S.,  Brighton. 
High  School,  Tenterden. 

Oakfield  School,  Handsworth. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

1  Southernliay  West,  Exeter. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Holmedunc,  Blundellsands. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Louth,  Line. 
The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

The  3Ianor  House,  Uttoxcter. 
Claremont  House,  Corsliam. 
Private  tuition. 

Amble  College,  Streatliam. 
Lindenau  School,  Chichester. 
Llandaff  House  School,  Norwich. 
The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 

The  Orme  Girls’ S., Newcastle, Staffs. 
Private  tuition. 

Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
31erton  College,  Croydon. 

3VestHo.  High  S., Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Wesley  House  School,  Jersey. 
Leybourne  House,  Aylesbury. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House,  Edgbaston. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Carlton  House  School,  Eccles. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S,.,  Westminster. 
Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Burscough  House  School, Ormskirk. 
Heathfield,  King’s  Heath. 

Polytechnic  Girls’  School,  W. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 

The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Ashbourne  House,  Colchester. 
Blandford  Girls’  School. 

Kendrick  Girls'  School,  Reading. 
Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  Southampton. 
Polytechnic  Girls'  School,  3V. 
Chester  House,  3V.  Hampstead. 
Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Briglithelmston,  Birkdale. 

Private  tuition. 

Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
14  3Iarqucss  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Girls’  Grammar” School,  Keighley. 

3  Portland  Place,  Newbury. 

St.  Helicr’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
3Iilton  School,  Northampton. 

3farlborougli  House  S.,  Brighton. 
The  Elms,  Coventry  Pk., Streatliam. 
Barrow  House,  Barrow-on -Humber. 
3Iecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Coylton  House,  Wincanton. 

Royal  Bay  Terr.  S.,  Gorcy,  Jersey. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 
3faria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Fairfield  House,  Watford. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,3Vestminxter. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 
Suinmerbrook,  Reading. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
York  House,  Kilburn  Priory. 
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GIRLS, 
Mass6,  B.  E.  L. 
Mawson,  M.  E. 
Newman,  E. 
Quested,  J.  S. 
Simons,  O.  A. 
Singer,  E.  M. 
Smith,  W.  M.  P. 
Steven,  M. 
Taylor,  A.  P. 

|  Watt,  M.  B. 

|  Westcott,  M.  II. 
iWinship,  E.  M. 
fAllan,  M.  C. 
Ayre,  E.  A. 

Balls,  E.  H. 
Brear,  II.  J. 
Brightwell,  H. 
Butlin,  F. 

Deller,  E. 

Dutch,  A. 

Figgis,  R. 
Halladay,  M.  E. 
Harris,  A.  E. 
Hortli,  E.  E. 
Jeffery,  B. 

Lake,  E.  H. 

,  Lang,  R. 

-{  Langdale,  B. 
Leith,  D.  J. 
Lowe,  M.  L. 
Mackintosh,  I. 
Martin,  E. 
Mather,  H.  J. 
Moscrop,  E. 
Moss,  C.  E. 
Parker,  N. 
Parsons,  L.  E. 
Smith,  F. 

Wall,  M. 

Waters,  E. 
Weekes  L.  M. 


Third  Class — Continued. 

Private  tuition. 
d.  Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 

Thomas  St.  Girls’  S.,Burdett  Rd.,E. 
GreyCoat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Duncan  House,  Clevedon. 

Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
High  School,  West  Bromwich. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 

High  School,  Kidderminster. 

St.  W  inifred’s  School,  Southampton. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 
Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
d.  Ashcroft,  Staines. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Kingsholme  S. ,  W  eston-super-Mare. 
Pcstalozzian  School,  Southampton. 
Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

The  Orme  Girls’  S. , Newcastle, Staffs. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Eastholme,  Farnliam. 

Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Glemham  House  S.,  Southport. 
Pierremont  Crescents.,  Darlington. 
Elm  House  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Northlands,  Blackpool. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Hulme. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Jerningham  House,  Tunb.  Wells. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 


CBoot,  N.  A. 
Churt-on,  M. 
Coltart,  M. 
Crouch,  E. 
Davies,  I.  I. 
Harrison,  E.  A. 
Hawthorn,  L.  M. 
Leith,  M.  E. 

-[  Lineker,  C. 
Millard,  H.  R.  M. 
Mines,  O. 

Pickard,  E.  G. 
Smith,  E. 
Sellwood,  A.  E. 
Tomkins,  M.  F. 
Topliam,  E. 
(Wilford,  E.  J. 


S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
1  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
South  View,  Ironbridge,  Salop. 

St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leamington. 
Richmond  House,  Penkhull. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Milston  Villa,  Fareham. 

9  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canonbury. 
Orford  College,  Walthamstow. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Kersal  Cell,  Higher  Broughton. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Neotsbury  School,  Scarborough. 
Burlington  Mid.  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 


f Ainsworth,  M. 
Bennett,  51.  E. 

Bone,  F.  K.  M. 
Brown,  A.  C. 
Collingridge,  E.  M. 
Compton,  E. 

Daniell,  A.  E. 

Deas,  G. 

Dunlop,  F.  E. 
Elgoort,  E.  M. 

Few,  H.  C. 

Field,  A.  M. 

Gate,  E.  D. 

Good,  S.  E. 

-[  Gurney,  M.  E. 

Head,  K. 

Hitchcock,  E.  K. 
Hopwood,  E.  M. 
Howes,  E.  II. 

Hunt,  E.  M.  d. 
Hunt,  E.  M. 

Isaacs,  M.  S. 
Johnson,  B.  M. 
Keirle,  M. 

Mercier,  E.  M. 
Miller,  M. 

Paling,  M.  E. 
Pearce,  A.  M. 

Perry,  E.  M. 
Sheppard,  M.  L.  E. 
Simons,  F.  M. 
Solomon,  B. 

Stoffell,  F.  G. 


Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

Belmont,  Dover. 

“Wynnstay,”  Hornsey  Lane. 

Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Park  College,  Tottenham. 

The  Elms,  Coventry  Pk. ,  Streatham. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Upper  Mount,  Southsea.  ’ 

Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
The  Cedars,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

St.  Agues’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

2  Oxford  Villas,  Cheltenham. 
Private  tuition. 

Soutliolme  HighJS. ,  Whalley  Range. 
9  Well  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
30  Warrington  Cres.,  MaidaVale,W. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

The  Orchard,  Kinburn,  Egliam. 
Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Polytechnic  Girls’  School,  W. 

58  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
4  Endsleigli  Gardens,  N.W. 
Claremont  College,  Corsliam. 


'Allen,  D. 
Benton,  C.  M. 
Bowen,  K.  E. 
Bradbury,  A.  L. 
Bryan,  W. 
Biicldey,  I. 
Carter,  A.  M. 
Collins,  M.  C. 
Danks,  C.  E. 
Fiedler,  G. 
Gaved,  G.  J. 
Gwyn,  A. 
Harper,  M.  A.  J. 
Hooper,  M. 
Hurding,  M.  H. 
Kendrick,  E. 
Laxton,  B.  M. 

4  Lowe,  L.  A. 
Milues,  A. 
Oliver,  C.  E. 


Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

Alton  Plouse,  Harrogate. 

Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Green  Mount,  Morley. 

Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
Vanbrugh  Park  School,  Blacklieatli. 
Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  Taunton. 
Pemberton  College,  Up.  Holloway. 
Downs  College,  Clapton. 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  David’s  School,  Carnarvon. 

The  Orme  Girls’  S., Newcastle, Staffs. 
Byculla,  Southsea. 

Buckland  House,  Axminster. 

The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
Clarendon  House  S.,  Southport. 
Queenswood,  Clapham  Park. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,Purley. 


Park,  G. 

Peyton,  V.  F.  C. 
Pixell,  G.  M. 
Plummer,  E.  M. 
Redrup,  G.  M. 
Reynovan,  B.  G. 
Saville,  II.  M. 

Smith,  B.  E. 

Stapley,  A.  F. 

Stokes,  K. 

Suttliery,  E.  C. 
Warwick,  E. 
Whiteside,  W.  mu. 
Wickham,  S.  G. 
.Wood,  M.  W. 

Bailey,  E.  M. 

Beale,  M.  R. 

Bennett,  M. 

Brodie,  E.  E. 
Bulstrode,  E. 

Burns,  J. 

Burridge,  E.  L. 
Davenport,  H.  L.  E. 
Elmes,  G.  d. 

Gaskell,  A. 

Goward,  L.  M. 
Howard,  F.  A. 
Marsh,  E.  M. 
Martindale,  E. 
Mattock,  S. 
Mecklenburg,  A.  E. 
Morgan,  A.  W. 
Mumford,  N.  C.  M. 
Murphy,  L. 
Newsome,  M.  A. 
Overton,  E.  E. 
Parker,  S.  A. 

Piper,  B. 

Place,  A.  M. 

Proctor,  E.  M. 

Rowe,  M. 

Saunders,  M.  J. 
Stark,  A. 

Stewart-Patterson,  N, 
Swan,  M. 

Turney,  E.  N. 
Webster,  M.  J. 
Wheeler,  E.  M.  F. 
Woodcock,  N. 
.Woolcott,  A. 


Merton  College,  Croydon. 

High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
174  Church  St.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Girls’  High  School,  Swindon. 
Modena  House,  Ealing. 

Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Pemberton  College,  Up.  Holloway. 
Mayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Troston  Lodge,  Southfields,  S.W.  . 
Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 
Buckingham  Crescent  S.  ,M’ Chester. 
Stanmore  House,  Wcston-s.-Mare. 
Wliitstable  College. 

West  Lydford  Collegiate  School. 
Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
Clevedon  High  School. 

Convent  S. ,  The  Avenue, S’hampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Avondale,  Liverpool. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Rosemont  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Hanwell. 
Ellerslie  Ladies’  S.,  Bromsgrove. 
Praetoria  House,  Folkestone. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Ellesmere  Coll.,  Sydenham  Rd.,S.E. 
Convent  S. ,  Queen  St.  Scarborough. 
The  Westlands,  Scarborough. 
Addiscombe  High  School. 

Holt  Academy. 

Wellington  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 

The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
Redbroolte  School,  Camborne. 
Woodgrange  Acad.,  Forest  Gate. 
Thomas  St.  Girls’  S. ,  Burdett  Rd. ,  E. 
.G.M.Ruslimore  House,  Blakcbrook. 
St.  Bernards,  Southsea. 

Private  tuition. 

Milton  Mount  College. 

Severn  Bank,  Snrewsbury. 
Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 


'  Barra tt,  E. 

Berry,  M.  A. 
Bickerstaffe,  C.  E. 
Blackburn,  E. 
Bomford,  L.  J. 
Buckley,  B. 

Cale,  C. 

Carr,  M.  A. 

Cave,  D. 

Crawshaw,  M.  E. 
Eaden,  F.  A.  G. 
Fearon,  A.  E. 

Field,  M. 

Frisby,  A. 

Gillett,  E.  C. 
Hadley,  A. 

Heaps,  M. 
Hinton-Jones,  G.  J 
Judge,  E. 

Kinsman,  M. 
Lawford,  A.  E. 

<  Lock,  H. 

Long,  M.  R. 
Martin,  J. 
Matthews,  B. 
Minshull,  W. 
Moore,  C. 

Moore,  E.  L.  W. 
Mower,  G.  M.  R. 
Patching,  M. 
Perkins,  B.  L. 
Sanderson,  E.  B. 
Suellgrove,  A.  G. 
Starr,  F. 

Thomas,  M.  A. 
Walsh,  M. 

Warren,  M.  S. 
Watliug,  C.  E. 
White,  E.  H. 
Williams,  C. 
(Wright,  C.  M. 


The  Pligh  School,  Altrincham. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Northlands,  Blackpool. 

Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Court  House, Atcli  Lendl, Evesham. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Northumberland  Ho.,  Tottenham. 
The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Henry  Street  School,  Bolton. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Woodgrange.  Acad.,  Forest  Gate. 
Lynton  House  School,  Margate. 

.  Claremont  High  S.,  Shrewsbury. 
Areville  Ladies’  College,  Rhyl. 
Parish  Church  Mid.  Cl.  S.,  Leeds. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
Connaught  Ho.  S. ,  Attleborough. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Private  tuition. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 

St. Michael’s  Avenue  S.,N’hampton. 
Bridge  House,  Trowbridge. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
JerninghamHouse,TunbridgeWells. 
The  Elms,  Co ventryPk.,  Streatham. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

d.  Newnhani  House,  Lougliton. 

Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
Coylton  House,  Wincanton. 

Grange  College,  Leominster. 
Beaumont  House  School,  Llanelly. 
Lulwortli  Lodge,  Birkdale. 


Ashworth,  A. 

Bate,  E.  B. 

Bradley,  J. 

Burdett,  M.  A. 
Burton,  J.  C. 

Dyas,  E.  F. 

Emlyn,  M.  J. 
Gammon,  E.  L. 
Gray,  N. 

Hanna,  C.  L. 
Haworth,  F. 
Hickman,  F.  E. 
Hoare,  M.  mu. 
Hunt,  M. 

Kitton,  E.  J. 
McCleverty,  E. 
Mellor,  E.  A. 
Newnliam,  J.  L. 
Padgliam,  F. 

Piggott,  L.  M. 
Pogson,  M.  W.  E. 
Poore,  L.  F. 


Parish  Church  Mid.  Class  S.,  Leeds. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
The  Terrace,  Chesterfield. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Wilderness  House  School,  Tiverton. 
Athelstan  College,  Folkestone. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Claremont  House,  Sunderland. 
Iloldstock  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Park  House  School,  Bowdon. 
Lansdowne  College,  Notting  Hill. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Riversdale,  Acock’s  Green,  B’liatn. 
The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Orme  Girl  s’  S. ,  N ewca  stle, Staffs. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Tenterden. 

Darwen  College,  Buckhurst  Hill. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 

14  Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 


Price,  E. 

Richards,  M. 
Robinson,  C.  M. 
Rugg,  G.  A. 

Self,  J.  M. 

Shaw,  M. 

Smith,  F. 

Smith,  M.  A. 

Spain,  A. 

Thompson,  A. 
Tranter,  E.  K.  E. 
Trimmer,  L. 

Ware,  M.  G. 

West,  H. 

Wilkinson,  D.  E. 
.Wood,  E. 
f  Archer,  A.  L. 
Barber,  E.  E. 
Blanchard,  M. 
Bindley,  A.  G. 

Bush,  M.  K. 

Cooke,  K. 

Dampier-ChildjL.F.l 
Evans,  B. 

Fletcher,  E. 
Fordham,  C.  M. 
Gammelier,  M.  E.  H. 
Ghey,  C.  A. 
Greenwood,  E.  N. 
Gollan,  R.  R. 

Hart- Da  vis,  M. 
Haslip,  A. 

Hawkins,  A. 

Higgs,  F.  P. 

Hollier,  C.  E. 
Hyams,  M. 

Ide,  L.  C- 
-!  Kemp,  F. 

Larkin,  K. 

Lewis,  G. 

Levi,  D. 

Macey,  B. 

■Mason,  E. 

McKillop,  K. 
Menliinick,  M.  J. 
Permain,  E.  M. 
Plugge,  M.  H. 
Richardson,  M. 
Rhodes,  M.  E. 
Robinson,  E.  M. 
Roberton,  K. 
Scanes,  J. 

Smith,  B. 

Smith,  F.  * 

Spyer,  M. 

Stevens,  E.  A. 
Taylor,  E.  M. 
Thomas,  J.  W. 
Wliytock,  J.  M. 
Wood,  E.  G. 
.Wright,  E.  E. 
'Adams,  L. 

Allatt,  K. 

Bealey,  F.  A. 
Brooke,  C. 
Browning,  H.  A. 
Buckley,  E.  M. 
Bull,  A.  D. 
Campbell,  F.  E. 
Charge,  E.  W. , 
Cooper,  H. 
Cummins,  V.  E.  C. 
Forrester,  M. 

Green,  N. 

Hankin-Turvin,  K.  I 
Hardy,  A.  C. 
Harris,  E.  M. 
Henry,  A.  E. 
Hickes,  W.  C.  E. 
Hill,  N.  B. 

Hinds,  A.  F. 
Hodgson,  M. 
Howartli,  R.  L. 
Larr,  G.  H. 

Lee,  W. 

-  Levien,  M.  G. 
Lovell,  F.  H. 
Malcolm,  M. 

Marsh,  J.  E. 
Milnes,  E. 

Moscrop,  L.  L.  R. 

I  Pells,  L. 

Perrett,  A.  D. 
Pickering,  F. 

Pike,  M.  C. 

Redit,  G. 

Rich,  M.  G. 
Richardson,  E. 
Rogers,  B. 

Sale,  E.  J. 

Sephton,  M.  L. 
Simms,  F. 

Smith,  L.  E. 
Stevenson,  E.  W. 
Tapp,  E. 

Towers,  C. 

Wates,  D.  R. 

Went,  G.  M. 
Williams,  M.  G. 
Wilson,  E.  M, 
LYoung,  M.  C. 
r Aylmer,  C. 

|  Balshaw,  D. 


The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Malvern  Ladies’  College. 

Milton  Mount  College. 

Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Woodgrange  Acad.,  Forest  Gate. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 

1  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Coatliam. 

Maida  Vale  College  for  Ladies,  W. 
Areville  Ladies’  College,  Rhyl. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Clifton  House,  Belper. 

Lonsdale  House  School,  Norwich. 
Private  tuition. 

Aslileigh  House,  Tutbury. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

7.  Private  tuition. 

S.  Wales  School,  Maesyewmmer. 
Newnliam  House,  Loughton. 
Normanhurst,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Harbome  Ladies’  College. 

Chester  House,  West  Hampstead. 
Reading  High  School. 

Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 

Royal  Crescent  College,  Margate. 
Kniglitsville  College,  Lewisham. 

St.  Winifred’s,  Clifton. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
Ellerslie  Ladies’  S.,  Bromsgrove. 
The  Orchard,  Kinburn,  Egham. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Elgin  College,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 

Betley  Ladies’  College. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 
Knightsville  College,  Lewisham. 
Clarendon  House  S.,  Southport. 
Private  tuition. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Thomas  St.  Girls’ S.,  Burdett  Rd.,  E. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Lynton  House  School,  Margate. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Malvern  Ladies’  College. 

N.E.  District  Coll.,  S.  Newington. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Vernon  Pembridgc  Villas,  W. 
Private  tuition. 

14  Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
The  Grange,  Marple. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 

58  Shepherds  Busk  Green. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Eagley  Bank,  Southport. 

;.'86  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 

The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 

The  Grove,  Shelton, Stoke-on-Treut. 
Wellington  College,  Hastings. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Truro. 
Beaver  House,  Farnliam. 

Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Chester  House,  West  Hampstead. 
Camborne  House  S.,  Tottenham. 
Dalton  Girls’  HighS., Huddersfield. 
Sandringham  Ho.,  Alexandra  Road. 
Melrose,  Lowestoft. 

Garfield  House  School,  Paignton. 
Private  tuition. 

21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 
Auburn  House,  Downham  Market. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Hatter  St.  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Atherton. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 

1  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Coathain. 
Montpelier  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S., Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Rookery,  Kings  Norton. 
Public  School  for  Girls,  Scarboro’. 
44  Shakespeare  St.,  Nottingham. 
Hill  House  S.,  Downham  Market. 
Beech  Tree  House,  Aldridge. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 

Barrow,  E.  •  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Brook,  C.  I.  N.E.  District  Coll.,  S.  Newington. 

Brown,  E.  E.  Bartholomew  House,  Newbury. 

Chambers,  E.  M.  High  S.,  Glenholm,  Burgess  Hill. 
Chilcott,  M.  M.  High  School,  Shanklin,  I.W. 
Cunningham,  E.  Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Davies,  M.  E.  31.  Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

Dawes,  M.  M.  Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 

Duncan,  F.  M.  I.  St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
Farrington,  E.  M.  The  High  School,  Walsall. 

Fry,  E.  Buena  Vista,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Greenwood,  G.  G.  Westliolme  Academy,  Goole. 
Goodman,  A.  E.  Brightlielmston,  Birkdale. 

Goodman,  A.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Harris,  Z.  Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 

Hawkins,  II.  Cromwell  House,  Bromley  Common. 

Hinton,  G.  F.  Brandon  House  School,  S.  Croydon. 

Hudson,  C.  M.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Hudson,  E.  Buckingham  Crescent S.,3F Chester. 

Humphreys,  G.  Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 

Howat,  L.  Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Isaacson,  E.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Jelly,  A.  G.  Private  study. 

McKinnell,  M.  Gresham  House,  Northampton. 

Moncaster,  L.  Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 

Norfolk,  E.  Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Picken,  M.  P.  Queen's  College,  Acton. 

Rowe,  B.  M.  Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

Simmons,  L.  M.  Elm  View,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

Smith,  A.  St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 

Somers,  G.  Peterborough  House,  Handsworth. 

Stace,  F.  M.  Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 

Stockman,  N.  High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

Theobald,  M.  Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Thomas,  A.  Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 

Thomas,  M.  E.  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 

Topp,  G.  Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

Turner,  M.  A.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

.White,  F.  M.  Royal  Masonic  Inst..  Battersea. 


f Ainley,  M. 

Allan,  E.  C. 

Bird,  L.  M. 

Brice,  F.  E. 

I  Bulkeley,  V. 

I  Buston,  E.  A. 

I  Bytheway,  E. 

I  Cary,  E. 

j  Charlwood,  M.  H. 
Cross,  C. 

Crowther,  L. 
Dawson,  B.  M. 
Etheridge,  A. 
Gilbanks,  M.  L.  M. 
Gillott,  A.  O. 
Gribbon,  F. 
Hardickor,  G.  A. 
Hutchison,  J.  I. 
Leman,  L.  G. 
Lewis,  N. 
Llewellyn,  M. 
Luscombe,  F.  A. 

■{  Mabane,  A.  C. 

|  Masters,  B. 

I  Moore,  M. 

|  Phillips,  E.  J. 
Phillips,  Mabel 
Player,  H. 

Rowe,  L.  E. 

|  Sidney,  N. 

|  Smallwood,  L. 

|  Smith,  J. 

|  Steeley,  B. 

I  Taylor,  L.  E. 
i  Thomas,  G.  L. 
j  Treanor,  V.  M. 
Tuthill,  M.  A. 
Voase,  W. 
Waterhouse,  A.  M. 
Wheeler,  A.  B.  M. 
White,  A.  M. 
Whiting,  L.  E.  S. 
Wilkinson,  M.  A. 
Woolfson,  C. 
LWorton,  K. 


The  College,  Huddersfield. 

83  Brodrick  Street,  South  Shields. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Wilton  House  School,  Chester. 
Roath  Cottage,  Cardiff. 

The  High  School,  Walsall. 

The  Chestnuts,  Willesdcn. 

Twyford  House,  S.  Hampstead. 
Brighton  House  High  S.,  Roath. 
Brook  Lea,  Ilkley. 

Eversley  House  School,  Bognor. 
Private  tuition. 

Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 
Hamilton  House,  Holloway. 
Belmont,  Victoria  Pk.,  Harrogate. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

St.  Andries,  Penarth. 
NorthumberlandHouse, Tottenham. 
Pierremont  Crescents.,  Darlington. 
Florida  College  S.,  Southampton. 
50  St.  John’s  Park,  Highgate  Hill. 
Ashleigh  House,  Tutbury. 

High  School,  Tenterden. 

Belmont  House,  Edgbaston. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Olinda,  New  Brighton. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Rliianva,  Towyn. 

Private  tuition. 

Ch.  of  England  Public  S.,  Gravesend. 
d.  Private  tuition. 

Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 

IS  Railway  Street,  Beverley. 

Avon  Villa  Ladies’  School,  Bowdon. 
Private  tuition. 

Pemberton  College,  Up.  Holloway. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

91  Victoria  Road,  Aldershot. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 


C Akelmrst,  G.  H. 
Amoore,  E.  M. 
Ashcroft,  K. 

Bamber,  H.  F.  E.  D. 
Browne,  8. 

Clarkson,  B. 

Clayton,  A.  II. 

|  Dosson,  E.  S.  d. 
I  Elliott,  H. 

Hctt,  W. 
Holdswortli,  A. 
Horwood,  M.  E. 
Idenden,  B.  A. 
Jenkins,  A.  L. 
Kenyon,  A.  A. 
Knowling,  S. 

Lake,  G. 

Laverack,  L. 

■1  Leith,  M.  A. 

I  Leveritt,  M.  V. 
j  Marks,  J.  E. 

|  Mullens,  M.  M. 

I  Nicholas,  M.  G. 

|  Parry,  E. 

Payne,  E. 

Piper,  A.  L. 

Powell,  F.  J. 
Rabinovitcli,  F. 


Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Hope  House,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 
Rosemont  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Binglcy. 
Soutliside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Ripley  Ladies’  School,  Derby. 
Beech  Lawn ,  Leamington. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Braybrook  College,  Hastings. 
Manor  View  Ladies’  S.,  Boscombe. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Clapliam  Park  Ladies’  College,  S.W. 
G  rey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  W cstminster. 
1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Modena  House,  Ealing. 

Havelock  House  School,  Southsea. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Harrow  House  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 
Oakfield,  Wolverhampton. 
Brockley  High  School,  S.E. 

1  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 


Ray,  M.  A. 
Ridler,  A.  L. 
Rowlands,  W. 
Sanderson,  E. 
Seymour,  A.  A. 
Sharp,  M. 

Ward,  E.  J. 
Wilson,  V.  A. 
Wood,  F.  J. 
_Woolstencroft,  C. 


Camden  School  for  Girls. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Upper  Mount,  Southsea. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Regent  Villa,  Lindow,  Lancaster. 


'Adams,  E.  E. 
Austin,  L.  V. 
Briggs,  E.  M.  M. 
Bull,  A. 

Burford,  S.  A. 
Burraston,  F.  M. 
Chamberlain,  L. 
Clacy,  E.  H. 
Clark,  A. 

Clark,  M.  K. 
Dallison,  A.  M. 
Fletcher,  L.  E. 
Harris,  M.  E. 
Harrison,  A. 
Jones,  E.  M. 
Kidman,  S. 
Mackintosh,  I. 
Matthews,  C.  L. 
Meek,  M.  E. 

-1  Messervy,  E.  A. 
Messiter,  H.  1. 
Paynter,  W. 
Pearson,  A.  P. 
Pettit,  S.  W. 
Powell,  M.  M. 
Priestley,  E. 
Purkis,  W. 
Rennick,  E. 
Roberts,  W.  M.  C. 
Saunders,  M.  E. 
Simmons,  R. 
Sugdcn,  M. 

Taylor,  E. 
Thornton,  F. 

|  Turner,  M.  H. 

|  Webber,  K.  S. 

|  Welton,  F.  1. 
LWillis,  A.  W. 


Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
College  House  School,  Hungerford. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 
Larchmount,  Yatton. 

St.  Maur,  South  Norwood. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
38  Louis  Street,  New  Leeds. 
Glengarry  Ladies’  School,  Birkdale. 
Beech  House,  Ripley. 

Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 

Grey  Coat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
Watlington  House,  Downham. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Agnes  College,  Moseley. 

Private  tuition. 

Royal  Bay  Terr.  S.,  Gorey,  Jersey. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Pk.,  Halifax. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

St.  Agnes’  School,  East  Grinstead. 
Fairford  Villa,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Fairford  Villa,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
d.  Milton  Mount  College. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 
Moseley  Ladies’  College. 

The  High  School,  Horbury. 

Manor  View  Ladies’  S.,  Boscombe. 
Reading  High  School. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 
Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 


Alderson,  A.  N. 

Allan,  F. 

Bailey,  M. 

Ball,  A, 

Brown,  H.  A. 
Burt,  L.  M. 
Clapton,  E. 
Constable,  E. 
Dawson,  A. 

Fiy,  C.  H. 
Gairdner,  C.  T. 
Gammell,  F.  M. 
Gillett,  T. 
Goddard,  F.  M. 
Gray,  L.  E. 
Grundy,  S.  E. 
Harvey,  E.  S. 
Kite,  A.  M. 
Knapp,  E.  M. 

■{  Mens,  A. 

Miller,  E.  M. 
Mines,  B. 
Misselbrook,  F.  A. 
Newell,  M.  L. 
Rice,  O.  E. 

Reed,  R.  E. 
Reynolds,  A.  G. 
Richardson,  A.  E. 
Romeril,  M.  F. 
Sansoin,  F.  R. 
Smith,  M. 

Smith,  M. 
Simmonds,  A.  M. 
Stapley,  J. 

Taylor,  E.  L. 
Taylor,  R.  K. 
Urry,  M.  G. 
Walsh,  M.  L. 
Watson,  V.  A. 
Weaver,  A.  V. 
Woolcott,  W. 
Wooldridge,  M.  C. 


The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Oaklands,  West  Hampstead. 

Priory  House,  Dunstable. 

Private  tuition. 

1  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Sunny  Bank  School,  Haulgli. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Elms,  CoventryPk. ,  Streatham. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Buena  Vista,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 

13  Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Girls’  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zoucli. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 
Victoria  High  S.,  Tollington  Pk. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 
Marlborough  House  S.,  Brighton. 
Orford  College,  Walthamstow. 
d.  Collegiate  School,  Gosport. 
Hanover  House  School,  Ryde. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Belmont  House,  Derby. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Zelzali  House  School,  St.  Heliers. 
Queenswood,  Clapliam  Park. 

West  Bridgford  School,  Notts. 
Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Abbotsford  Ladies’  School,  Clifton. 
Eastliolme,  Farnham. 

Westliolme  Academy,  Goole. 

The  Grange,  Buxton. 

Higlileigli  House,  St.  John’s,  S.E. 
St.  Katharine’s  S.,  Lloyd  Sq.,W.C. 
21  Ordnance  Road,  Southampton. 
d.  Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Athelstan  College,  Folkestone. 


'Addenbrooke,  E.  C. 
Baldwin,  F.  P. 
Belcher,  A.  A. 
Blackstock,  K. 
Carter,  E.  O. 
Clialker,  M.  E. 
Corbishley,  E.  S. 
Cripps,  M. 

Cudlipp,  E.  O. 
Daws,  N. 

Dell,  L. 

Dollar,  C.  M.  A. 
Dunn,  C.  D.  E.  F. 
Farren,  A.  E. 
Fowler,  O. 
Fnllwood,  E.  M. 
Fysli,  D. 

Gladwin,  I. 
Ilammersley,  E.  E. 
Hart-Davis,  K.  L. 
Hatch,  M.  M. 
Hawkey,  J.  G. 
Hcwett,  E. 


High  School,  Kidderminster. 
Malvern  House  School,  Blockley. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Stanley  House,  Norwich. 

Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 
Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 
Private  tuition. 

West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
9  The  Grove,  Clapliam  Common. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

Girls'  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 
Reading  High  School. 

Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Eastholme,  Farnham. 


■1  Home,  A.  E. 
Horton,  K. 

Jones,  D.  >1. 
Kniglitley,  F.  B. 
Lee,  C.  M. 
Manning,  E.  M. 
Moffett,  J. 

Pannell,  B. 
Passingham,  N. 
Peaty,  A. 

Perry,  C.  A. 
Phillips,  E.  G. 
Price,  E.  B. 
Rothnell,  E. 
Thomas,  S.  A. 
Tirbutt,  A. 
Vaughan,  M. 
^Williams,  L.  V. 
'Adams,  E.  M. 
Bird,  C.  C. 
Brewitt,  N.  L. 
Browne,  L. 

Carlile,  M.  L. 
Claney,  W. 

Corby,  F.  I. 
Donaldson,  M. 
Findley,  F.  M. 
Friend,  L.  E. 
Godwin,  M.  C. 
Grimes,  A.  F. 
Hamilton,  E. 
Heaton,  M. 
Houlton,  E.  A. 
Hunt,  E.  K. 
Jarratt,  C. 

•f  Jones,  J. 

Kennedy,  E.  C. 
Lee,  E.  A. 
Mackenzie,  A. 
Macquecn,  A.  31. 
Mason,  A.  G. 
Micklethwait,  31. 
Park,  31. 

Phillips,  E. 
Phillips,  3Iargaret 
Prince,  31.  31. 
Pye-Smitli,  W.  C. 
Richards,  E. 

Sale,  F.  31. 

Scorer,  H. 

Shirley,  E. 
Stevens,  E. 

Tayloe,  N.  1.  31. 
Wilson,  31.  L. 
Withers,  E. 

WVood,  31. 

'Aspinall,  E.  31. 
Bance,  B. 

Bradley,  31.  P. 
Bushel],  A.  31.  E. 
Castle,  E. 

Cross,  A.  J. 

Dodd,  C. 

Dyson,  E. 

Eden,  31.  G. 
Elliott,  D. 

Geddes,  J. 
Hartley,  L.  B. 
Hughes,  B. 
Jennings,  P. 
Jones,  E. 

Kinder,  E. 
Knowles,  31.  D. 

■(  Lewis,  S.  A.  J. 
Littlewood,  31. 
31oore,  31. 
Norman,  B. 

Oram,  B.  31. 

Paice,  E. 

Pape,  C.  M. 
Pilkington,  E. 
Pockson,  M.  L. 
Roberts,  E.  M. 
Roberts,  K. 

Smith,  M. 

Topliss,  F.  E. 
Topping,  K. 
Torond,  31.  K. 
Waymark,  A.  C. 
Welch,  G.  II. 
Witty,  A.  M. 
^Woodhousc,  E. 
'Argent,  D. 

Aston,  H.  31. 
Atkinson,  E.  C. 
Baird,  C. 

Barnes,  S. 

Bilke,  E.  A. 

Bone,  H.  31. 
Burrell,  E. 

Byles,  H.  C. 
Clianner,  E.  31. 
Croot,  C.  A. 
Crosby,  G.  F. 
Crowther,  B. 

Day,  M.  E. 

Davis,  L.  M. 
Dimmock,  F. 

East,  P. 

Evans,  G. 

Farmer,  S. 
Freeman,  31.  D. 
Gemmell,  B. 


The  Elms,  CoventryPk. ,  Streatham. 
Harborne  Ladies’  College. 

Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
Kenhurst,  South  Hill  Park. 

West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
The  Elms,  Coventry  Pk. ,  Streatham. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

Girls’  High  School,  Burslem. 

The  Manor  House,  Uttoxetcr. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
The  Climb,  Forest  Hill. 

Broomfield  School,  Kew,  Surrey. 
Hartington  Place  School,  Carlisle. 
Ellerslie  Ladies’  S.,  Broomsgrove. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Beaconsfield  House,  Hunstanton. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

Hatter  Street  S.,  Bury  St.  Edninds. 
Private  tuition. 

01  Witliington  Rd.,  Whalley  Range 
Private  tuition. 

VIerton  College,  Croydon. 

Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 
Rushmore  House,  Blakebrook. 
Private  tuition. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

28  Crouch  Street,  Colchester. 
Llandaff  House  School,  Norwich. 
Cambridge  House  S.,  Battersea  Pk. 
Lulwortli  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

Eton  Park  Coll.,  South  Hampstead. 
Beech  House,  Ripley. 

Westbrook  Ladies’  S.,  Darlington. 
Fulham  Park  College,  S.W. 

Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S., Leeds. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

High  School,  tVestoo,  S.  Shields. 
Trebovir  House,  South  Kensington. 
High  School,  Tenterden. 

The  Hollies,  Snettisham. 

St.  John's,  Eastbourne. 

Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 
Devonport  High  School  for  Girls. 
Trebovir  House,  South  Kensington. 
TlieOrme  Girls’  S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 

9  The  Grove,  Clapham  Common. 
S.E.  District  College,  Kennington. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Girls’Coll.&  High  S.,  Southampton. 
The  tVcstlands,  Scarborough. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 
Thomas  St. Girls’  S.,Burdett  Rd.,E. 
East  Finchley  High  School. 
Blackheath  Centre  School,  S.E. 
Field  House  School,  Worcester. 
Manor  View  Ladies’  S.,  Boscombe. 
Private  tuition. 

31ilton  3Iount  College. 

Boston  Grove  School,  Rotherham. 
Beech  Lawn,  Leamington. 
Deansgatc  House,  Grimsby. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Albany  School,  Brighton. 

St.  John’s  Middle  Si,  Kennington. 
Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Devonport  High  School  for  Girls. 
Reading  High  School. 

The  Orchard,  Kinburn,  Egliam. 
Llandaff  House  School,  Norwich. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Holywell  Ladies’Coll.,Weston-s.-M. 
London  College,  Stratford. 
Farington  College,  Blackpool. 
Norfolk  House,  Gosport. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Farington  College,  Blackpool. 

10  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton. 

New  Castle  House,  Lewes. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Park  Gate  House,  Hull. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Cotteswolds,  Thornton  Heath. 
Twyford  House,  South  Hampstead. 
Lausdowne  House,  Southport. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Regent  Villa,  Lindow,  Lancaster. 
Greenliill  Park  College,  Harlesden. 
Clarence  House,  Brighton. 

Girls’  High  S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
St.  Peter's  House,  Chichester. 

8  Albion  Place,  3Iaidstoue. 

High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

Dalton  Girls’  High  S.,  Huddersfield. 
Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
3Ialvem  House,  Reading. 

Woking  High  School  for  Girls. 

St.  3Iary’s  School,  Chelsea. 

Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 
Newport  (3Ion.)  High  School. 
Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keigliley. 
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GIRLS, 
I  Harding,  A. 
j  Harrison,  E. 

I  Hobgen,  AI. 

I  Holmes,  H.  K. 
j  Jackman,  M.  K. 

!  Jackson,  A. 

I  Jayne,  B. 

|  Laird,  E.  M. 

Lloyd,  R. 
j  Aiargetson,  G.  M. 
Mortimer,  C.  A. 
Nichols,  E. 

Oliver,  A. 

Park,  F. 

Pocklington,  A.  F 
Rabinoviteli,  II. 
Riddell,  C. 
Roberts,  B.  E. 
Rogers,  C.  I. 
Smithies,  M.  G. 
Spagnoletti,  F.  A. 
Stevens,  F.  M. 
Taylor,  M.  L. 
Thalsino,  I. 
Titley,  L.  C. 
Verity,  E.  A.  H. 
Walker,  E. 

West,  M. 

White,  L. 
Williams,  B. 
Willis,  L.  A. 
Wills,  I.  A.  H. 

L Wilson,  M. 


Third  Class — Continued. 

Dunmarklyn,  AV’eston-s.-Afare. 
Portland  St.  Ladies'  S.,  M’cliester. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

11  Pier  Road,  Erith. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 
DawsonSquare  School, Tynemouth. 
Highlield  School,  Addiscombe. 
ltoatli  Cottage,  Cardiff. 

NeAvport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Glentliornc  School,  Bristol. 

Girls'  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
East  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 

S7  Park  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 

1  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Townley  House,  Ramsgate. 

Stoke  Newington  Rd.Higli  Class  S. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 
Grosvcnor  House,  Forest  Hill. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Forest  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tync. 
Milton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Ennioor  Lodge  CollegiateS.,  Leeds. 
Malv  ern  House  S.,  Birkdale. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Byculla,  Soutlisea. 

Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 

Park  House  School,  Teddington. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 


Third  Class. — 2nd  Division. 


r Aldis,  J.  M. 

I  Allsop,  K.  A. 

|  Barratt,  C.  A. 

I  Belfield,  L. 
j  Besley,  A.  L.  J. 

|  Burt,  B.  G. 
Capenlmrst,  E. 
Clayton,  L.  A.  B. 
Cornock,  M.  M. 
Davidson,  C. 
Edwards,  C. 

Everett,  E. 

Fislie,  M.  E. 

Guest,  H.  M. 
Grundy,  N. 

Haynes,  F.  E.  M. 
Holgate,  B. 

Holgate,  E.  H. 
Homer,  H.  G. 
Housman,  A.  V. 

*  Hughes,  L. 

Law,  M.  H. 
Longdou,  E.  A. 
Martin,  B.  C. 
Osmond,  A.  M. 
Radcliffe,  S. 

Rankin,  A. 

Rankin,  J.  AV. 
Ransomc,  E.  B. 
Sharpe,  51.  M. 
Shelley,  K. 

Shotter,  E.  S. 

Smith,  S.  E. 

Staats,  F. 

Streeter,  F.  E. 
Suter,  A.  M. 

Turner,  E.  E. 
Vincent,  E. 

Warner,  E. 

AVarrack,  C.  M. 
Warren,  E.  E. 

^AVitt,  E.  L. 

C Allen,  G. 

Andrews,  L. 
Appleton  ,G. 

Baker,  M. 

Barr,  M. 

Barrow,  E.  C. 
Beckett,  K. 

Best,  C. 

Brenton,  M. 
Birnbaum,  L.  LI. 
Bunting,  M. 

Bush,  C. 

Chichester,  E.  M.  V. 
Coleman,  M. 

Cooper,  A.  E. 
Coulton,  M. 

Dunn,  K. 

Everett,  F.  M. 
Ferraby,  I.  C. 

Finn,  G. 

Flower,  E.  M. 

Foat,  B. 

Gardner,  A. 
Hancock,  A.  S. 
Harrison,  E.  1.  F. 
Hayward,  G.  M. 
Hodgson,  E. 
Holroyd,  E. 

Hook,  M. 

Horsley,  M.  F. 
Ingram,  M. 

Jackson,  A.  E. 
Jackson,  J.  A. 
James,  L.  M. 
Jamieson,  E. 


Kendrick  Girls'  School,  Reading. 
Avonbank  House,  Bath. 

Moravian  Ladies’ School,  Ockbrook. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Private  tuition. 

Atliertield  House,  Clifton. 

Beech  House,  Ripley. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Merton  College,  Croydon. 

La  Rctraite,  Balliam. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
AValthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Alilton  Lodge,  South  Woodford. 
Henry  Street  School,  Bolton. 
Brook ly n  House, AVellii lgton ,  Salop. 
AVynthropColl.,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
60  Oak  Mount  Terrace,  Burnley. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

St.  Peter’s  House,  Chichester. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
174  Church  Street,  St  okeNewington. 
Girls’  High  School,  Swindon. 

Brean  Down  House  S.,  Burnham. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  AV. 
Private  tuition. 

Ghyll  Bank  College,  Whitehaven. 
AVandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
AVarbreck  College,  Aintree. 
Edgeliill  House,  Bodmin. 

9  The  Grove,  Clapliam  Common. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

A'anbrugli  Park  School,  Blacklieath. 
East  Finchley  High  School. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Private  tuition. 

Gloucester  House  Coll.  S.,Tetbury. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

North  Park  College,  Croydon. 
GreyCoat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Court  House,  Atcli  Lench ,  Evesham . 
St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Holt  House  School,  Fakenham. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Abbeyfield  Mount,  Sheffield. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Louth,  Line. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutiny. 

A! aria  Grey  School,  Fitzroy  Square. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Montpelier  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
East  Finchley  High  School. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 
Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  AV. 
The  Towers,  Saltburn-by-Sea. 
Cambridge  College,  Twickenham. 
Lady  Bank  School,  Tamworth. 
Private  tuition. 

8  Albion  Place,  Maidstone. 

Milton  Mount  College. 

Kendrick  House,  Brighton. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 
Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
83  Brodick  Street,  South  Shields. 
Mayall  College,  Brixton. 

Tinwald,  Rock  Ferry. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Savilc  Park,  Halifax. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 
East  Finchley  High  School. 
Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff, 
lledbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Regent  A'illa,  Liiulow,  Lancaster. 
The  Orme  Girls’  S. ,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Mornington  House,  AV.  Kensington. 


|  Johnson,  S.  M. 

I  Jordan,  M.  L. 

■{  Lamb,  H.  C. 

Martin,  AI.  AV. 
Nettcll,  F.  II . 

Page,  E.  At. 

Parkes,  At. 
Plowright,  E.  At. 
Pratt,  At. 

Profit,  E.  II. 

Pyle,  A.  F. 
Robinson,  A. 
Scott-Foster,  E. 
Sncatli,  E. 
Snodgrass,  E.  E. 
Sprent,  L.  E. 
Stocker,  At. 
Tarrington,  L. 
Taylor,  E.  II. 
Thomas,  B. 
Tombleson,  F.  E. 
Toms,  E.  A. 

Vicars,  E. 

Victor,  At. 

Vyle,  E.  At. 

AVales,  At.  At. 
AValton,  A. 

AVright,  E. 

^AVright,  L.  E. 

f  Alger,  J. 

I  Allwood,  AI. 
j  Armstrong,  N.  At. 
j  Asher,  B. 
j  Bailey,  S.  E. 

|  Barker,  E.  At.  A. 

|  Baxter,  E.  At. 
Bedingtield,  C.  L. 
Bird,  H.  K. 

Bolton,  At.  L. 
Brake,  G.  L.  A. 
Brownjohn,  AI. 
Carter,  AI. 

Clark,  AI.  A. 

Clarke,  F.  AI. 

Cox,  E.  At. 

Crofton,  E.  L. 
Dixon,  A.  Iv. 

Evans,  A. 
Fleetwood,  E.  B. 
Goodman,  K.  B. 
Hall,  E.  E. 

Hayman,  V.  A. 
Hoarder,  At. 

|  Hincliliffe,  B. 
j  Hitchcock,  G.  AI. 

I  Homan,  A.  J. 

-t  Jones,  E.  L. 

|  Kennedy,  AV. 

I  Keulemans,  A.  E.  A. 
|  Kirk,  F.  E. 

|  Learoyd,  A. 

|  Lee,  I. 

Lucas,  AI. 

Alackrill,  At.  AI. 
Ataxwell,  J.  A. 
AIcKnight,  E.  T. 
Alinter,  AI. 

|  Alurphy,  E. 

Odell,  L. 

Powell,  AI. 

Ray,  AI. 
Richardson,  AI. 
Roberts,  A. 
Roberts,  E.  At. 
Robinson,  E.  E. 
Russell,  E.  G. 
Shaplaml,  A.  L. 
Shepherd,  AI. 
Shorter,  F. 

Telling,  AI.  A. 
Thomas,  E. 

Ward,  E.  AI. 
AA'atson,  E.  B. 
Wilkins,  E.  At. 
Wilson,  I;.  E. 
AVilton,  H.  AI. 
^AVoodcock,  AI. 

''Anderton,  E.  AI. 
Barnes,  H.  AI. 
Batterliam,  E.  AI. 
Blagburn,  L. 
Braclier,  E.  B. 
Bradtield,  E. 
Brocklesby,  C.  E. 
Brooks,  AI.  K. 
Burnett,  O.  At. 
Burroughs,  E.  A. 
Burt,  A. 

Butler,  AI. 

Carleton,  AI. 

Carter,  F.  AI. 
Carver,  L. 

Car  ill,  L.  J. 

Cross,  E.  1. 

Davies,  F. 

Davies,  F. 

Denne,  A. 

Dowd,  I.  AI. 

Finch,  R. 
l’oord,  A. 

Fowler,  F. 

Fuggle,  E. 

Gillett,  M.  J. 


AIccklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,AVestininster. 
AV.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Areville  Ladies’  College,  Rhyl. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bridgwater. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 

Royal  Alasonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Glengarry  Ladies’  School, Birkdale 
Buxton  Coll.  S.,  Kennington  Road. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

E.  Soutlisea  Collegiate  School. 
Thomas  St.  Girls’  S.,  Burdett  Rd.,E. 
Branscombe  House  School,  Exeter. 
High  Class  School  forGirls,Beccles. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
A’ictoria  HighS.,  Up.  Tollington,  Pk. 
Harrow  HouscHigh  School,  Card  iff. 
The  Cedars,  Barton-on-Humbcr. 
AIccklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Snmmerbrook,  Reading. 

AA’.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 

St.  Edmund’s  House,  Hunstanton. 
JEslington  Rd., Newcastle-ou -Tvne. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Alaccleslield. 
Stanley  IlouseS., Stockton-on-Tees. 

Newport  (Alon.)  High  School. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 
Croft  House  School,  Wallingford. 
OIney  House,  Hastings. 

57  Francis  Road,  Edgbaston. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 
AIccklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Hands  worth  Ladies’  College. 
Hawthorn  House,  Rectory  Road,  N. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,AVestminster. 
Croft  House  College,  AVokington. 
Belmont,  A'ictoria  Park, Harrogate. 
High  School,  AValtham  Cross. 
Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

High  School-,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 

28  Castle  Street.,  Salisbury. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Camborne  House  S.,  Tottenham. 
Claremont  House  S.,N.  Kensington. 
Seaton  House  School,  Alutley. 
AIccklenburg  House,  Putney. 

The  Limes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Oakley  High-ClassSchool, Soutlisea. 
Alorfa  House  School,  Conway. 
Thomas  St.  Girls’  S. , Burdett  Rd.,E. 
Albert  A’illa,  Ramsgate. 

Clifton  House  School,  Leamington. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

AValton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Collegiate  School,  Gosport. 
GreyCoat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
Avondale,  Liverpool. 

Alcrwald  House  School,  AV  aimer. 
Heath  field  House,  Carditl'. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 

Colling  wood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Lilfurd  College,  Scarborough. 
Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Alpine  A’illa  School,  Sunninghill. 
Prebendal  Lodge,  Colwicli. 
Longford  Girls'  School,  Bristol. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Ravensworth,  Margate. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.  .AA'estminster. 
The  Chestnuts,  AVillesden. 

Brandon  House  School,  S.  Croydon. 
Royal  Crescent  College,  Alargate. 
Norbury,  Eastbourne. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Chatsley  House,  Syston. 

Claremont  House,  N.  Kensington. 
9  Kingsgatc  Street,  AA’incliestcr. 
AVcllesley  College,  Colchester. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Arumlell  House,  Tisbury. 

1  Boreliani  Terrace,  AVarminster. 
Hazelhurst,  Wimbledon. 

Girls’  High  School,  Swindon. 

28  A'ernou  Terrace,  Brighton. 

The  High  School,  Hull. 

Soutliside  House,  AVeston-s.-Alare. 
North  Park  College,  Croydon. 
AVareliousemen  &  Clerks’ S.,Purley. 
Private  tuition. 

Alalvern  House  School,  Birkdale. 
Barrow  House, Barrow-on-Humber. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Alalvern  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
3AIontagucTcrr.,HighcrBroughton. 
Alcrwald  House  School,  AValmcr. 
Alayfield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

St.  Alicliael’s  School,  Lewes. 
Riversdale,  Acock's  Green,  B’ham. 
Clarence  House,  Brighton. 
Ashburnham  House, Southborough. 


I  Haller,  E.  A. 
Hamer,  A. 

Harris,  D. 
Hickmott,  A.  J. 
Hirst,  B. 

Holmes,  F.  AI. 
Lister,  B. 

Lowe,  AI. 
Afackenzic,  S.  A. 
7  Alackio,  J.  S. 
Afaddox,  V.  E. 
Atoss,  R. 
Needham,  AI. 
Owens,  K. 
Perkins,  AI.  AI. 
Pettier,  L. 
Pickering,  E.  D. 
Pudsey,  E. 
Sainsbury,  A.  At. 
Scanlon,  E.  B. 
Stoltenliotf,  E.  L. 
Thorpe,  E.  AI. 
Tizard,  F.  AI. 
Tompsett,  II.  H. 
Townend,  S. 
Townsley,  E.  K. 

|  ’l’owse,  i’.  E. 
A'arley,  E. 
AA’alters,  G. 
AVeaver,  H.  B. 
AVenborn,  A.  E. 
AVheeler,  AI.  L. 
AVilliams,  B. 
AVright,  R.  E. 
..Young,  A. 

'Atkinson,  E. 
Bannister,  AI. 
Bolton,  AI.  L. 

|  Booth,  G.  F. 

|  Bougliton,  AI.  AI. 
j  Davie,  AI.  J. 
j  Dimond,  A.  AI. 
Evans,  T.  E. 
Forsyth,  I. 
Gardner,  AI. 

Gee,  S.  E. 

Goss,  J.  A. 
Graham,  AI. 
Griffiths,  A.  O. 
Hellier,  H. 
Heydon,  AI.  L. 

|  Hornsey,  F. 

|  Inderwick,  L. 

I  Ingram,  AI.  C. 

|  Johnson,  A. 

|  Jones,  L. 
j  King,  L. 

I  Lenthall,  AI.  E. 

|  Lloyd,  E.  A. 

<(  Lovell,  N.  II . 

|  Alannington,  AI. 

|  Alarsliall,  F. 
Aleadows,  J.  AI. 

|  Newman,  E. 

|  Northam,  E.  J. 

|  Nunn,  J.  AV. 

|  Oliver,  G. 

|  Overton,  A.  E. 

|  Pittam,  S.  A. 
Porritt,  L. 

Potter,  E.  AI. 
Richards,  N.  J. 
Rober,  E.  M. 
Routley,  AI.  F. 
Sanders,  I.  AI. 
Schuler,  E.  AI. 
Slieward,  A. 
Spencer,  AI. 
Stains,  1.  AV, 
Stuttard,  F. 

Tait,  1.  AI. 

Taylor,  E.  AI. 
A’ialou,  B.  A. 

|  AA’hittonie,  AI.  A. 

|  AVillcocks,  F. 
L'Vills,  E. 

f  Allen,  A.  L. 

!  Armitage,  AI.  B. 

!  Ashton,  AI.  A. 

|  Baker,  AV. 

I  Barrow,  Af. 

|  Bateman,  E.  AI. 

I  Bell,  E. 

I  Blackman,  A.  L. 

I  Booth,  A.  H.  S. 
j  Bradford,  AI. 

|  Britton,  E.  M. 

Brown,  E.  J. 
j  Button,  E. 

|  Chandler,  AI. 
Cooper,  G.  E. 
Davies,  E. 

Dobell,  AI.  II. 
Dutton,  G. 
Fleming,  G. 

Fry,  E. 

Gilbert,  L. 
Glover,  E. 

God  den,  E.  AI. 

[  Godfree,  E.  AI. 
Godley,  E. 

Greig,  E.  AI. 
Hawes,  B.  AI. 


[Feb.  1,  1890. 


Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 
Twickenham'  College. 

Friends’  School,  Saffron  AValden. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Bryanston  House,  Liverpool. 
Kingston  House,  Shrewsbury. 
Fairfield  Head  House,  Chesterfield. 
The  High  School,  AVrexliam. 
TlicOrme  Girls'S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Park  College,  Tottenham. 

T  wickenhai  n  Col  lege. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Bedford  College,  Liverpool. 
Abbotsford  Ladies’  School,  Clifton. 
Paignton  Alodern  School. 
TheGrove,  Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Private  tuition. 

“  AVynnsfav,”  Hornsey  Lane. 
AVelbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
Camborne  House  S.,  Tottenham. 
Alontague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Clermont  House,  Cranbrook. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
The  Wcstlands,  Scarborough. 
North  Park  College,  Croydon. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Brighton  House  High  S.,  Roatli. 
Clifton  House  School,  Worcester. 
Kniglitsville  College,  Lewisham. 
Stoke  Newington  Rd.  High  Class  S. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Wellington  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 

Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Soutlisea. 
Duncan  House,  Clifton. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Ley  bon  rue  House,  Aylesbury. 
Brighthelmston,  Birkdale. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

73  AVoodbine  Street,  South  Shields. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 

Holt  House  School,  Fakenham. 

70  Gainsborough  Terrace,  Alutley. 
The  Ladies’  College,  AVellington. 
Alilton  Alount  College. 

Carlsmhe,  Crouch  Hill,  N. 
Dalestortli  House,  Alansfield. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 
Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  AV. 
Stanmore  House,  AA’cston-s.-AIare. 
The  Mount  House,  Cheetham  Hill. 
St.  David's  School,  Carnarvon. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

21  Bear  Street,  Barnstaple. 

OIney  House,  Hastings. 

Euston  Coll.  S.  for  Girls,  N.AA’. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chajiel. 

The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Dorchester  House,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Alilton  Alount  College. 

The  Laurels,  Walsall. 

Soho  Hill  School,  Birmingham. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Carisbrook  Ho.,  Twickenham  Park. 
Redbroolce  School,  Camborne.* 

Ch.  of  Eng.  Publics.,  Gravesend. 
Queen’s  College,  Acton. 

Ladies’  School,  Ford,  Devonport. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Elms,CovcntryPk.,Streatham. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Sydenham  College  -for  Ladies. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Auckland  House  S.,  AA’.  Bridgford. 
7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Slope  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

G  re  v  Coat  Hospi  tal  S. ,  AA'esti  uin  ster. 
AV.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 

Belmont  House,  Derby. 
Alecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Halifax  Girls’  High  School. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-AIare. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 
Twickenham  College. 

Blacklieath  Centre  School,  S.E. 
GreyCoat  Hospital S.,AVestminster. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Bedford  College,  Liverpool. 

<  faktield,  AVolverlianipton. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 

9  Cambridge  Gardens,  Hastings. 
Beaver  House,  Farnliam. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Truro. 
Grey  Coat  Hospitals., Westminster 
Saxenliolme,  Southport. 

Stanmore  House,  AVeston-s.-AIare. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

St.  George’s  House,  Doncaster. 
Licensed  A'ictuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Ashley  House  School,  AVorksop. 
Alayo  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
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GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 


|  Harris- Jones,  B. 

|  Hebblethwaite,  P. 

|  Hobgen,  L. 
Keighley,  M.  G. 
Keily,  M.  P. 
Kenyon,  G.  E. 
Langridge,  K.  J. 
Leonard,  Si. 

Le  Plastrier,  E.  M. 
L'Estrange,  M.  L. 

|  Lockie,  E.  K. 
Mallen,  L.  R. 

|  Marsden,  H.  M. 
Masked,  F. 

Matt,  C.  L. 
Middleton,  II. 
Milner,  A. 

Moss,  K.  G. 
j  Mountstephen,  A. 
Parker,  M.  L. 

Poxon,  M.  E. 

Rhind,  M.  S.  B. 
Robson,  M.  C. 
Savory,  E. 
Silverwood,  E. 
Smith,  E.  S. 

Spurr,  E.  M.  M. 
Strange,  L.  S. 
Stratton,  T.  G. 
Tanner,  E.  F. 
Tanner,  A.  G. 

]  Taylor,  E. 

|  Thompson,  J. 

1  Thornton,  A. 
i  Walby,  E. 

I  Walmsley,  C.  E. 
i  Whitley,  E. 
j  Williams,  E.  M. 

|  Woodhonse,  E.  G. 
LWraith,  B. 
r  Backhouse,  G. 
j  Baird,  L.  A. 

|  Barrett,  C. 

Bass,  S. 

Bayfield,  B.  M. 
Bays,  A.  E. 
Beswick,  R. 

Bowen,  E.  L. 
Bowin,  J. 

Boyd  E.  M. 

I  Brough,  E.  M. 

|  Celfe,  V. 

Chambers,  E.  A.  R. 
Chapman,  E. 

Cow,  F.  M. 

Evans,  H.  K. 

Farr,  A.  S. 

|  Fraser,  E.  A. 
j  French,  M. 

|  Gage,  A.  I. 

|  Gandy,  E..  S. 
Gibbons,  E. 

Grant,  S.  B. 
Gregory,  A. 
Harding,  L.  E. 
Hardy,  A. 

I  Harper,  E.  F. 

|  Harvey,  F. 
j  Heast.ie,  I.  S. 

|  Holmes,  E. 

|  Isaacs,  L.  M. 
i  Jarman,  F.  G. 

|  Johnson,  A. 
j  Large,  B. 
j  Le  Feuvre,  A. 

|  Lucas,  L.  B. 

I  Lulham,  B.  W. 
j  Miles,  M. 

|  Moncaster,  L. 

I  Morcom,  A.  L. 

|  Morris,  K.  N. 

|  Nankirell,  B. 

|  Nott,  B. 

|  Palk,  A. 

|  Plaister,  C.  M. 
j  Robinson,  E.  E. 

|  Rowe,  A. 
j  Sherwood,  A.  E. 
Skinner,  A. 

Slack,  B. 

Smith,  L. 
Stancombe,  F.  E. 
Stewart,  W. 

Swann,  A.  E. 
Thomas,  A.  M. 
Tilling,  A.  M. 
Trnscott,  L.  V. 
Wakelin,  C.  M. 

I  Walley,  A. 
Westbrook,  F.  G. 
Wharton,  C.  A. 
Wheeler,  M.  A. 
.Williams,  M. 

Bell,  F.  D. 

Bence,  K. 

Bewley,  G. 

Britton,  A. 

Burnett,  E. 
Burrows,  M. 
Chrysoveloni,  H. 
Cooke,  F. 

Corkill,  L. 

Deveson,  E.  E. 


Olney  House,  Hastings. 

Harborne  Ladies'  College. 

Rockhill  House,  Folkestone. 
Private  tuition. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Carlton  House  School,  Eccles. 
Sultan  House,  Margate. 

Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Girls’Grammar  School,  Wallingford. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 

The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Avondale,  Liverpool. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Fairlield,  Liverpool. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Clarence  House,  Kennington  Road. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N.  Kensington. 
Breaston  Ladies’  School,  Derby. 
Etliandene,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Bushnell  Ho.,  Stockwell  Rd.,  S.W. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Northlands,  Blackpool. 

Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Eastwell  House,  Herne  Bay. 

The  Elms,  Coventry  Pk.,Streat.ham. 
Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S., Manchester. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 
Buxton  Coll.  S.,  Kennington  Road. 
Park  Road  School,  Bingley. 

<1.  Wilton  House  School,  Reading. 
Milton  Mount  College. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Bedford  College,  Liverpool. 
Sandringham  Ho.,  Alexandra  Road. 
Thomas  St.  Girls’ S.,  Burdett  Rd.,E. 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
The  Hollies,  Snett.isham. 

Colville  House,  Swindon. 

Private  tuition. 

High  School,  West  Bromwich. 
4EslingtonRd.,  Newcastle-on -Tyne. 
St.  Helen’s,  Cavan. 

Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

4  CnmberlandGardens.St.  Leonards. 
Public  School  for  Girls,  Scarboro’. 
Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

The  Elms, Coventry  Pk.,Streatham. 
Downs  College,  Clapton. 

Granville  House,  East  Hardwick. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 
Ladies’  School,  Mill  St..  Oakham. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Brockley  High  School,  S.E. 

The  Chestnuts,  Willesden. 

Orford  College,  Walthamstow. 

The  High  School,  Hull. 

Breaston  Ladies’  School,  Derby. 
Auckland  House  S.,  W.  Bridgford. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Areville  Ladies’  College,  Rhyl. 

4  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Halcyon  House,  St.  Heliers. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
The  Beeches,  Kidderminster. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff. 

S7  Park  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Ystwith  House  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Alstonefield,  Ashbourne. 

Clevedon  High  School. 

Clifton  House  School,  Worcester. 
Seymour  House  School,  Saltash. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 

The  Grove  College,  Harrogate. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Collegiate  School,  Reading. 
Dunmarklyn,  Weston-super-Mare. 
St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
103  The  Grove,  Stratford. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 
Caerleon  House  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Girls’  Coll.  &  High  S.,  Southern  pt.on. 
St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
The  High  School,  Colchester. 
Plymouth  College  for  Girls. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Richmond  House,  Penklmll. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Private  tuition. 

Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 
Kiugsholme  S. ,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Hylton  House  School,  Rock  Ferry. 
Eastgate  School,  Northampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Addiscombe  High  School. 

Lezayre  House,  Ramsey,  I.  of  Man. 
Towuley  House,  Ramsgate, 


Edwards,  M. 

Ellis,  E. 

Ellis,  L. 

Eyre,  F.  M. 

Finch,  K. 
i  Frost,  E.  M. 
j  George,  C.  A. 

|  Gill,  K. 

|  Harris,  S.  L. 

|  Harrison,  E.  C. 

|  Haworth,  C.  E.  E. 

|  Hiale,  D. 

I  Hill,  A.  M. 

]  Hook,  M. 

|  Hughes,  A.  .T. 
i  Hutchinson,  E. 

|  Instone,  E.  H. 

I  Laing,  E.  M. 

J  Lavender,  E.  M. 
i  Lawes,  W.  H. 
Margrate,  B.  B. 
Morgan,  G.  T. 
Mullins,  M.  E. 
Perkins,  D.  L. 
Platt,  G. 

Raiding,  .T.  M. 
Read,  M. 

Roberts,  L. 

|  Robson,  M.  H. 
Shirley,  A.  K. 

|  Slmte,  C.  A. 

|  Smith,  A.  C. 

|  Smith,  E.  R.  G. 

I  Thistle,  E. 

I  Tippet,  A.  L. 

|  Westwood,  E.  M. 
j  Windsor,  A. 

I  Wood,  C.  A. 
f  Ainsworth,  E. 

|  Aked,  M.  B. 

|  Anderson,  IV. 

I  Ashby,  E.  M. 

|  Barbour,  A.  Iv. 

|  Barnes,  B.  H. 

I  Beard,  P.  A. 

Birch,  M.  E. 
Birdsell,  E. 

Bolus,  A.  M. 

Boyd,  F. 

Braitlnvaite,  M.  E." 
Brigham,  G.  E. 
Bnlpitt,  F.  R. 

Cox,  V.  M. 

Duncli,  E.  A. 
Evershed,  F.  L. 
Fa""  F 
Fenn,  M.  B. 
Fleming,  C.  M. 

Fox,  A]  IT. 

Francis,  M.  L. 
Goodman,  E.  M. 

<(  Gundlach,  C.  E. 
Hall,  M.  L. 
Harrison,  A.  J. 
Hibberd,  M.  C. 
James,  L.  M. 

Jolly,  M.  A. 

Jones,  S. 

Lintott,  E.  M. 
Loveridge,  M.  L. 
May  cock,  B. 
Morley,  E. 

Norman,  M.  E. 
Olver,  M.  M.  L. 
Phillips,  E.  M. 
Robinson.  L.  B. 
Slade,  K. 

Squire,  A. 

Swanson,  H.  E. 
Thackrav,  D. 

Ward,  L. 

Watts,  I.  F.  M. 
Willis,  F.  L. 

..Wyse,  C. 
fAvre,  M. 

Barber,  A.  M. 

Blair,  G. 

Brown,  L. 

Coleman,  E. 
Collinson,  C.  R. 
Cooper,  M. 

Dawson,  G. 

Dibb,  I. 

Drew,  N. 

Edey,  M.  C. 

Fagan,  T.  M. 
Fergusson,  E.  M. 
Fraser,  K. 

|  Gavcd,  B. 

Gray,  E.  D. 

Green,  B.  E.  H. 
Grcenlay,  A.  M. 

|  Hammerton,  J.  M. 
Houghton,  E.  K. 
Howell,  M.  H. 
Hughes,  K.  M. 
Jenkins,  B.  A. 
Jessop,  E.  G. 

Jones,  A. 

Kennedy,  F. 
Latimer,  L. 

Lewins,  C. 

I  Lewis,  A.  E 
|  Lewis,  M 


Harrow  House  HighSchool,  Cardiff 
Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  West  mi nste  r. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

Park  Road  School,  Bingley. 

Kersall  Cell,  Higher  Broughton. 
Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 

De  Montfort  House  S.,  Leicester. 
Lindenau  School,  Chichester. 
Private  tuition. 

Malvern  House,  Reading. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff. 

Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 
CornExchange,MarketHarborougli. 
Southolme  HighS.,  Whatley  Range. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 
Eagley  Bank,  Southport. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Carrick  House,  Brampton. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Buxton  Coll.  S.,  Kennington  Road. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’ S.,  Purley. 
230seneyCrescent,CamdenRd.N.W. 
Pierremont  Crescent  S., Darlington. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Private  tuition. 

Pitsmoor  College,  Sheffield. 

Girls'  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

De  Montfort  House  S.,  Leicester. 

W oodgrange  Academy,  Forest  Gate. 
Connaught  House  S. ,  Attleborough. 
Warehonsmen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Learn  House,  Addison  Crescent, W. 
24  Malvern  Road,  Leeds. 
Brighthelmoton,  Birkdale. 

St.  Helen’s,  Cavan. 

Victoria  High  S.,  Up.  Tollingt.onPk. 
Westwood  Coll.  S.,  Scarborough. 
Oakley  High  Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Anstey  Villas,  Alton,  Hants. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Brandon  House  School,  S. Croydon. 
23  Oseney  Cresc., Camden  Rd.^N.W. 
GreyCoat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Mowbray  School,  Sunderland. 
Private  tuition. 

Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
Reading  High  School. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Arnndell  House,  Tisbury. 

York  House,  Newbury. 

Northlands,  Blackpool. 

South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Beachy  Ladies’  Coll.,  Eastbourne.  ! 
Kendrick  House  School,  Penarth.  | 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax.  ; 
Bladen  House  8.,  Hove,  Brighton. 
W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
West  Lydford  Collegiate  School. 
Camden  School,  Hull. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S. ,  Purley. 
The  Cedars,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  Coll.,  Seacombe. 
Redbrooke  School,  Camborne. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
St.  Agnes  College,  Moseley. 

Thomas  St.  Girls’  S. ,  Burdett  Rd.,E. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 
Private  tuition. 

Highfield  School,  Addiscombe. 
Lezayre  House,  Ramsey,  I.  of  Man. 
The  Chestnuts,  Willesden. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Southside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Learn  House  S.,  Addison  Cres.,  W. 
Ladies’  S.,  Thornpark,  Teignmouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Gresham  House,  Northampton. 
Devon  port  High  School  for  Girls. 
Public  S.  for  Girls,  Scarborough. 
Ben  Voirlicli,  Hastings. 

Twyford  House,  S.  Hampstead. 
Girls’  Collegiate  School,  Truro. 
Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 

Lenton  House,  Alton,  Hants. 

Downs  College,  Clapton. 

Harrow  House  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 

4  EslingtonRd.  ,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Grange  College,  Leominster. 
Lansdowne  Hopse  S.,  Llandudno. 


|  Llewellyn,  M.  A. 

[  Mossop,  E. 

|  Mussell,  C. 

Neck,  M.  F. 

Neill,  E.  E. 

Palmer,  A. 
Pattinson,  E.  T. 
i  Rees,  E. 

Robertson,  II. 
Rycroft,  E.  D. 
Scanl  lebury,  R.  P. 
Sclioles,  A. 
Singleton,  V.  T. 
Smith,  A.  E. 

Smith,  H. 

South  worth,  M.  I., 
Stewart,  J.  E. 

Van  Oppen,  M. 
Ward,  E.  L.  M. 
^Williams,  K.  M. 
f Andros,  B.  C. 

|  Ashberry,  G. 
Ayliffe,  H.  M. 
Badliam,  M.  L. 
Bard  rick,  C.  F. 
Batchelor,  H.  M. 
Bendy,  E. 

Bonnet,  A. 
Cakebread,  A. 
Compton,  E.  J. 
Davies,  K.  R. 
Dransfield,  A. 

Epps,  A. 

Fachiri,  M. 

Grace,  G. 
Greenning,  A.  L. 
Hamilton,  G.  B. 
Hippey,  E.  C. 
Howitt,  A.  E. 
Hussey,  E. 

^  Ingleby,  H. 
Jobling,  E. 
Johnson,  R. 
Johnstone,  P. 
Moore,  B.  II. 
Morris,  A. 
Mountford,  S.  J. 
Ockleston,  M.  T. 
Pollock,  G.  M. 
Prior,  F. 

Salmon,  C.  B. 
Schaefer,  E. 

Shaw,  F.  M. 
Stewart,  K. 
Sutcliffe,  C. 

Sutton,  M.  F. 
Swinnard,  F. 
Whitaker,  N.  M. 
^Williams,  A.  M. 
f  Bales,  F.  F. 
j  Boaden,  A. 

|  Booty,  G.  M. 
j  Bridger,  E. 

|  Britton,  F. 

Bush,  R.  H. 
Caunee,  M.  L. 
Codling,  S.  J. 
Craven,  F.  A. 
Cuttack,  M.  D. 
Duncan,  E. 

I  F(  mist  on,  S.  E. 
Groves,  T. 
Henderson,  C.  I. 
Holme,  G.  M. 
Ilorrell,  II. 
Humplirev,  B. 
Hutley,  J. 

Hyde,  II.  M.  K. 

|  King,  M.  M. 

|  Knapp,  L.  N.  H. 
Longbotliam,  F.  E. 
Mason,  A.  M. 

4  McGowan,  F. 
Mogge,  E. 
Nockolds,  A. 
Paterson,  A.  M. 
Platten,  K. 

Poxon,  L. 

Roberts,  G. 

Roby,  K.  E. 
Salvidge,  S.  C. 
Sander,  L.  N. 
Shafto,  E.  F. 
Stirton,  I. 

Swann,  F.  J. 
Tomlinson,  H. 
Toms,  H.  R. 

Welch,  F.  M. 
Westwood,  M.  .T. 
Wight,  E.  A. 
Williams,  B.  M. 
Wilsliire,  T. 
Wright,  A.  M. 
LWylde,  J.  M. 
'Ambler,  A. 

Atkins,  A. 

Baker,  F.  E. 
Blackstock,  F. 
Blanning,  L. 
Bonner,  C. 

Bown,  F. 

Britton,  E. 

Brooks,  C.  H. 
Carlin,  G, 


Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Woking  High  School  for  Girls. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Seaton  House  School,  Motley. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 

St.  Andries,  Penarth. 

Burlington  Middle  Cl.  Girls’  S.,  W. 
Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
High  School,  Farn worth. 

Private  tuition. 

Ch.  of  Engld.  Public  S.,  Gravesend. 
2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Glengarry  Ladies'  School,  Birkdale. 
Morning! on  House,  W.  Kensington. 
Melbourne  House,  Hackney. 

St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leamington. 
Beaver  House,  Farnham. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Claremont  High  S.,  Shrewsbury. 
Learn  House  S.,  Addison  Cresc., W. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Dunmarklyn,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Camborne  House  S.,  Tottenham. 
Private  tuition. 

Laurel  Rd.  S.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Kersal  Cell,  Higher  Broughton. 
Field  House  School,  Worcester. 
Private  tuition. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Wollaston  Rd.  School,  Dorchester. 
GreyCoat  Hospital 8., Westminster. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Belmont  House  School,  Norwich. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

School  for  Girls,  Whitley. 

The  Grove,  Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 
Highleigli  House,  Sf.  John’s,  S.E. 
Claremont  High  8.,  Shrewsbury. 
The  Orme  Girls' S., Newcastle, Staffs. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Woodgrange  Acad.,  Forest  Gate. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Private  tuition. 

Germania  College,  Canonbury. 
Finsbury  Park  High  School. 

4  EslingtonRd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Brigh thel m ston ,  B  i  rkd al e. 
Beechcroft  College,  Richmond. 
New  Prospect  House, Southampton. 
Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls, Norwich. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
TliomasSt.  Girls’ S.,  Burdett  Rd.,E. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Up.-Holland  Grammar  School. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Middle  Class  Girls’  School, Margate. 
Private  tuition. 

The  High  School,  Hull. 
Summerland  College,  Honiton. 

St.  Katherine’s,  Eastbourne. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Courtenay  House,  Crediton. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Putney. 

The  High  School,  Colchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Minshall  House,  Beckenham. 
Colville  House,  Swindon. 

Enmoor  Lodge  Collegiate  S.,  Leeds. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
TheOrmeGirls’  S.,Newcast  I  e,  Staffs. 
Cliff  Park  High  School,  Southend. 
Wellington  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
The  Ladies'  College,  Wellington. 
The  Hollies,  Snett.isham. 

Breaston  Ladies’  School. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Rock  field,  Lansdowne  Rd.,  Croydon. 
Lulworth  Lodge,  Birkdale. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  E. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 

St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Private  tuition. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  S.,  Purley. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 

Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Ellenborough  House,  Cliff  on. 
Acocks  Green  Ladies’  Coll.  School. 
Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Worcester  Road  School,  Redditch. 
E.  Southsea  Collegiate  School. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Norton  Villa,  Bath. 

Malvern  House  School,  Birkdale. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
South  Villa  School,  Alford. 
Cambridge  College,  Twickenham, 
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Carter,  Iv.  M. 
Chapman,  L. 

Clarke,  G.  R. 

Colley,  A. 

Collier,  M.  V. 

Cox,  A.  M. 

C'rowther,  L. 

Daly,  E.  G.  I. 
Davies,  A.  M. 
Dawson,  M. 

Dreyfus,  E.  II. 

Esse,  L.  E. 

|  Fisher,  L. 

|  Glover,  F.  M. 

|  Green,  M. 

|  Greenwood,  C.  Ji. 

|  Haslehurst,  M,  J. 

I  Hathaway,  Mi 
j  Hea field,  S.  E. 
j  Hoslcing,  L..M . 
Hosking,  N. 

-!  Judson,  L.  A. 

|  King,  E.  R. 

|  Lea,  L. 

LeathprbarroWjM.II. 
Milbourn,  M. 

Moxon,  E.  G. 
Nichols,  A.  E. 
Nuthall,  I.  M. 
Orcliai’d,  E.  A. 
Osborne,  N. 

Owers,  B.  L. 

Porter,  B.  M. 

Price,  M.  II. 
Pulsford,  M.  M. 
Robins,  H.  M. 
Sedgley,  M. 

Sefton,  E.  S. 
Shelton,  N. 
Simmons,  G. 

Slater,  R. 

Stannard,  E. 
Tapscott,  M.  E. 
Thompson,  K.  E. 
Tilsley,  E.  M. 

Tough,  H.  Iv. 
Trubsliaw,  M.  C. 
Underhill,  E. 

Upton,  C. 

Watson,  E.  A. 

White,  M. 

Williams,  M.  A. 
Woods,  E.  M. 
Alliott,  F.  M. 
Andrews,  A. 

Barber,  E. 

Beal,  J.  E. 

Briscoe,  C.  A. 
Brittain,  R.  II. 
Brotherhood,  S.  A. 
j  Bulloch,  B.  M. 
Carey,  M.  R.  E. 
Chapman,  E. 
Chappie,  G.  M. 
Crancji,  M.  C. 
Cutting,  M. 
Dulcken,  M.  C. 
Flowers,  L. 

Fraser,  R. 

Frost,  M.  G. 

Ingham,  E. 

Innes,  B. 

Innocent.,  L. 

Jones,  I’.  E. 

Jones,  E.  E. 
Iiempson,  M.  A. 
Land  on,  A. 

Linney,  L.  E. 
Lowndes,  M.  M. 
Makin,  E. 

|  Millington,  M.  G. 
Mitchell,  A. 

Nelson,  N.  E. 

Noble,  L.  I. 

Novis,  A.  B. 

Owen,  J. 

Patience,  M.  S. 
Peebles,  A. 

Price,  L,  R. 
Rickards,  D.  I. 
Schultz,  A.  B. 
Sliapland,  A.  M. 
Sheldon,  E.  M. 
Shipley,  M. 
Standley,  E.  M. 
Stedman,  E. 
Sutcliffe,  E.  II. 
Trevor,  E. 

Waller,  G. 

Ward,  V.  E. 
Westlake,  M.  E. 

|  Wills,  A. 

LWilson,  E.  M. 
Arnold,  E.  M. 
Bayfield,  B. 

Bizley,  A.  M. 

Blake,  G.  C. 

Boulter,  E.  G. 
Bourne,  E.  M. 
Bradley,  E.  M. 
Bremridge,  A.  M.  L. 
Brown,  A. 

Brown,  E.  M. 

Bnlt,  M.  A. 


Private  tuition. 

Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
Portland  College,  Hammersmith. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
Lezayre  House  S.,  Ramsey,  I.  of  M. 
Camden  School  for  Girls.* 

Felix  House,  Tottenham. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Oxford  House  S.,  South  Norwood. 
Byculla,  South, sea. 

Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Grosvenor  Ladies’  College,  Bath. 
Girls'  School,  Asliby-de-la-Kouch. 
Ilayle  Grammar  School. 

Hayle  Grammar  School. 

Ormond  Terrace  S.,  Cheltenham. 
Greycoat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Lloran  Cottage,  Hambledon. 
Camden  House,  Biggleswade. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Cotswold  House,  Dursley. 

Hayle  Grammar  School. 

Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 
Edinburgh  House,  Midhurst. 

The  High  School,  Tue  Brook. 

48  Treherne  Road,  Brixton. 
Grosvenor  House,  Forest  Hill. 

St.  Helier's  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Sunny  Bank  School,  Haulgli. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 

Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
Handswortli  Ladies’  College. 

St.  Maur,  South  Norwood. 

Caerleon  HouseS.,  Aberystwitli. 
Surrey  House  School,  Norwich. 
High  School,  Waltham  Cross. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Coilingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Nonconf.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
CourtHouse, Atch  Lench,  Evesham. 
Tinwald,  Rock  Ferry. 

10  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton. 
Parish  Church  Mid. Class  S., Leeds. 
Barnet  College,  N. 

Rosemont  House,  Newport,  Salop. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 

22  Victoria  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Arundel  House,  Brixton. 

High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 

The  Elms,  Finchley  Road,  N.W. 
Lynton  House  School,  Margate. 
Coilingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Vanbrugh  Park  School,  Blackheath. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
N.E.  District  Coll.,  S.  Newington. 
De  Montfort  House  S.,  Leicester. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Claremont.  House  S.,  N.  Kensington. 
Glencoe,  Erdington. 

Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
The  Manor  House,  Uttoxeter. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Saxenholme,  Southport. 

Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 
Alexandra  College,  Shirley. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Areville  Ladies’  College,  Rhyl. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Trebovir  House,  S.  Kensington. 
Denmark  College,  Wimbledon. 
Seymour  House  School,  Saltasli. 
Felix  House,  Tottenham. 
Alexandra  House,  Newport,  I.W. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Rossell  House  School,  Paignton. 
Connaught  House  S. ,  Attleborough . 
Eastholme,  Farnliam. 

Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 
Byculla,  Southsea. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Welbeck  House,  Bridlington. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
The.  Hollies,  Snettisliam. 

Colville  House,  Swindon. 

Reading  High  School. 

Granville  College,  West  Croydon. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 

Milston  Villa,  Fareham. 
Rougemont  School,  Exeter. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 


Carruthers,  E.  G. 
Clayton,  E.  M. 
Davis,  J. 

Denning,  A. 
Dickinson,  E.  J. 
Douthwaite,  G.  B. 
Ebden,  N. 

Edgar,  F.  R. 
Freeland,  I.  T. 
Gilling,  A.  B. 
Goodacre,  M.  A. 
Griggs,  G.  H.  M. 
Gunston,  A.  M. 
Hoffert,  L. 
Hutchison,  A.  M. 

I  vers,  A. 

Jackson,  F. 

-1  James,  D. 

Jarrett,  A.  A. 
Lake,  E.  A. 

Lewis,  B. 
Littlehales,  A.  L. 
Lupton,  E. 
Martorell,  L. 
Matier,  M.  E. 
Merchant,  E. 
Minns,  M.  J. 

Peat,  A. 

Perfect,  A. 

Peters,  M.  F. 
Preston,  E. 
Proctor,  E.  J. 
Pybus,  K.  A. 
Richards,  B. 
Richardson,  M. 
Sanders,  A. 

Smith,  A.  H. 
Smith,  Iv.  M. 
Sutcliffe,  A. 
Thompson,  R. 
Tilley,  N. 

Tyler,  E.  M. 
Wallace,  lv. 
Williams,  R. 
Wood,  E.  M. 
LWood,  M. 

'Arney,  M.  A. 
Atkinson,  E. 
Banner,  M. 
Baughurst,  J.  S. 
Beasley,  M.  E. 
Bird,  C.  I. 
Blencowe,  J.  H. 
Carter,  A. 

Clark,  E.  G. 

Cook, M. 
i  Date,  E. 

Davis,  D.  M. 
Dewstoe,  A. 

Fogg,  C.  G. 

Fraser,  M. 
Gerhard,  L.  M. 
Gould,  M.  Iv. 
Green,  A.  M. 

Gray,  F.  A. 
Heinig,  W. 
Ilewitson,  F. 
Hodge,  M.  G. 

■<  Holton,  M.  M.  A. 
Jeplison,  E.  A. 
Jones,  E.  E. 
Kitcliing,  E.  A. 
Kerr,  J. 

Meredith,  M. 
Moore,  E. 

Ormond,  F. 
Parker,  E.  L. 
Piercy,  E.  E. 
Popham,  E. 
Primavesi,  I.  E. 
Savage,  B.  A. 
Sliearsmith,  M.  A. 
Standley,  A.  M. 
Stone,  E.  M. 

Tate,  J. 

Taylor,  B.  I. 
Tisdall,  C. 

Tymms,  E.  I. 
Verrall,  M. 
WVhiteliouse,  L.  10. 
f  An  sell,  T.  T. 
Aukett,  M.  T. 
Bates,  F.  PI. 

Beall,  M.  A. 
Beesley,  A.  E. 
Boiston,  M.  E. 
Clark,  E.  M. 

Clark,  R. 

Crick,  F. 

Crisland,  F.  E. 
Compton,  M. 
Davies,  A. 

Dipple,  N. 

Dixon,  E. 

Eley,  A. 

Entwisle,  A.  M. 
Evans,  M. 
Faulding,  G.  M. 
Ferguson,  N.  G. 
Forder,  E.  M. 
j  Godman,  M.  B. 
Godwin,  A.  C. 
Hamlyn,  E.  M. 

|  Hammerton,  M.  E. 
|  Harrison,  F. 


Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

The  Mount  House,  Cheetham  Hill. 
Leyton  House,  Clifton. 

Fairfield,  7  Cot.ham  Park,  Bristol. 
Boston  Grove  School,  Rotherham. 
The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
BushnellHou.se,  StockwellRd.  ,S.  W. 
Cambridge  House,  Guildford. 
Boston  Grove  School,  Rotherham. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
High  School,  Farnworth. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Northgate  House,  March. 

The  Laurels,  Canterbury. 

0  Ivingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Hill  House  S.,  Downliam  Market. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Watlington  House,  Downham. 

St.  Cecilia’s  School,  Derby. 

Park  Road  School,  Bingley. 
Ellenborough  House,  Clifton. 

West  Lydford  Collegiate  School. 

00  Oak  Mount  Terrace,  Burnley. 
BUerslie  House  School,  Hull. 
Somerset  House,  Bristol. 
Southolme High  Sr,  Wlialley  Range. 
St.  Helier’sCollege,  Wellingborough. 
Arundel  House,  Brixton. 

Argyll  House  School,  Leytonstonc. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Regent  Villa,  Limlow,  Lancaster. 
N.  Hackney  High  S,.  Stamford  Hill. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 

Lea  Holm,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff. 

Clissold  Coll.,  Brownswood  Pk.,  N. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Stan  ley  House  S. , Stockton-on  -Tees. 
Richmond  Ho.,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  S.E. 
1  York  Terrace,  Yorlctown,  Surrey. 
Sinclair  College,  W.  Kensington  Pk. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Grey  Coat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 
Holmcloft,  Loughton. 

St.Helier’s  College,  Wellingborough. 
Stanmore  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Girls'  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Green  Bank  School,  Falmouth. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Ladies’ College,  Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 

St.  Catherine's,  Cardiff. 

Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

The  Chestnuts,  Willesden. 

Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 

Belle  Vue,  Ambleside. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Claremont  HouseS.,  N.  Kensington. 
1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

The  Academy,  Crewe. 

Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Merton  College,  Croydon. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S., Westminster. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 

S7  Park  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
The  Crescent  School,  Norwich. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Richmond  Ho. ,BumtAsh  Lane, S.E. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
Coilingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
St.  Michael's  School,  Lewes. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 

St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kcnnington. 
South  College,  Kettering. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 

9  Cambridge  Terr.,  Nunhead  Lane. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Aubert  College,  Drayton  Park. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’S.,  Manchester. 
Caerlon  House  School,  Aberystwitli. 
Soho  Hill  School,  Birmingham. 
Bryanston  House,  Liverpool. 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 
Buckingham  CrescentS.,M  ’ncliestr. 
Brunsliaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Twyford  House,  S.  Hampstead. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Private  Tuition. 

College  House  School,  Hungerford. 
Eastwood  House,  Eastwood,  Notts. 
J.  Oak  House,  Leamington. 

Brunsliaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 


Holdsworth,  M. 
Jackson,  M. 

Jones,  L. 

Lowe,  I.  E. 

Lukin,  B.  L.  IT. 
Lunn,  A. 

Lyon,  L. 

March,  M. 

Martin,  E. 

Martin,  M. 

Morfey,  M.  E. 
Piercv,  A.  C. 
Plows,  C.  J. 
Pollard,  E.  R. 
Ramsbottom,  J.  A. 
Rogers,  E.  J. 
Sewell,  L.  A. 
Smith,  D. 
Sutherus,  Iv. 
Swainson,  L. 
Thomson,  1. 
Weller,  S. 

1  Wendover,  E.  G. 
f  Arney,  J.  C. 

Baker,  C.  M. 
Beekingliam,  II. 
Boate,  E. 

Bruton,  E.  E. 
Callander,  J. 
Cawtliorne,  G. 
Churchill,  L. 

Clay,  A. 

Clements,  M 
Davies,  E. 

Dunling,  A.  II. 
Edbrooke,  F.  II. 
Foxlow,  I’.  M. 
Francis,  M. 
Gridley,  B.  M. 
Hambly,  R. 

Hardy,  A.  M. 
Hardy,  E.  J. 
Hilder,  S. 
Hitchman,  E.  J. 
Holton,  L.  S. 
Horder,  L.  J. 
House,  G.  E.  B. 
Irving,  M.  J. 

Isaac,  S.  S. 

J,  Lait,  I.  M. 


Meller  L. 

Miers,  F. 

Money,  W. 

Moon,  A. 

Moxon,  G.  C. 
Nurse,  E.  J. 
Parker,  II. 
Peacock,  M.  A. 
Preston,  L.  E. 
Pye,  L. 

Reddy,  E.  L. 
Roy,  D. 

Shafto,  C.  E. 
Sollitt.  A.  A. 
Spraggon,  C. 
Suckling,  B.  C. 
Thomas,  E.  M. 
Thompson,  S.  N. 
Verrall,  V. 

Webb,  E.  II. 
Whale,  F. 

White,  M.  E.  B. 
Wiglield,  M.  E. 
Willett,  E.  A. 
Williams,  F.  J. 
..Wright,  A.  F. 
f  Allott,  E. 

Ault,  A.  E. 
Bailey,  M.  E. 

|  Barefoot,  B.  M. 
Barnwell,  J.  E. 
Botibal,  S. 
Bradshaw,  A. 
Brayne,  E. 
Bntler,  J.  W. 
Chudleigli,  E. 
Clifton,  N.  M. 
Coates,  M.  G. 
Coombs,  E.  S. 
Crookston,  .T.  L. 
Dixon,  C.  M. 

Doe,  B. 

Elgood,  Iv.  L. 
Feltliam,  J. 

Gray,  W.  M.  P. 


Ileape,  F.  D. 
Hitchman,  H.  G. 
Houghton,  M.  Iv. 
Jones,  L. 
Ivnapton,  M.  I. 
Hogben,  C.  F. 
McGregor,  H. 
Mills,  E. 

Milton,  II.  A. 
Parkes,  J. 
Parnell,  C.  C.  C. 
Pentelow,  H. 
Pettit,  M.  J. 
Phillips,  E.  F.  L. 
Pudsey,  L. 

Reid,  A.  M.  A. 
Richardson,  F. 
Sherris,  M. 
Stubbings,  J. 
Swan,  A. 
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St.  John’s  High  S.,  Foxley  Rd.,  S.W. 
Private  tuition. 

Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
Albert  Villa,  Ramsgate. 

Casliiobury  House,  Southend. 
Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helen’s. 
Field  House  School,  Worcester. 

The  Rowans,  Watford. 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Felix  House,  Tottenham. 

1  York  Terrace,  York  town,  Surrey. 
St.  Mary's  Road,  Leamington. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 

14  Edmund  Street,  Rochdale. 
Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 

Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Riversdale,  Acock’s  Green,  B’ham. 
St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 

88  Bloomsbury,  Manchester. 

Brook  Lea,  Ilkley. 

4  Cumberland  Gdns.,  St.  Leonards. 
S.E.  District  College,  Ivennington. 
4  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 
Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 

High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 
Beechcroft  College,  Richmond. 

The  Grove  College,  Harrogate. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Florence  Street  School,  Islington. 
Blackheath  Centre  School,  S.E. 

0  Clifton  Place,  Newport,  Mon. 
Eastholme,  Cottingliam,  Hull. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Dresden  House,  Evesham. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Elm  Lodge,  Petersham. 

34  Emma  Place,  Stoneliouse. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

Y  Garn,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Acock's  Green  Ladies’  Collegiate  S. 
Penge  High  School  for  Girls. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’  8.,  Purley. 
Anglo-French  Ladies’  S.,  Bristol. 
Hartington  Place  School,  Carlisle. 
Gloucester  House  School,  Ivew. 
Stoneleigli  Coll.  S.,  Newington. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Lansdowne  House,  Southport. 
York  House,  Newbury. 

Private  tuition. 

Lloran  Cottage,  Hambledon. 
Auburn  House,  Downham  Market. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Scorton  Grammar  S.,  Darlington. 
Harringay  High  S.,  Finsbury  Park. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Moseley  High  School  for  Girls. 
Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
West  Bridgford  School,  Notts. 
Coilingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Barnet  College,  N. 

Harrow  House,  High  S.,  Cardiff. 
Private  tuition. 

School  for  Girls,  Whitley. 
Beechcroft  College,  Richmond. 
Court  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Battersea. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Wandsworth  High  School  for  Girls. 
Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 
The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Girls’  School,  Oswestry. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Reading  High  School. 

Granville  House,  Aylesbury. 

Film  Lodge,  Petersham. 

Atherfleld  House,  Clifton. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

28  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 

32  New  Street,  Jersey. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Acock’s  Green  Ladies’  Coll.  School. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
87  Park  St.,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Pestalozzian  School,  Southampton. 
22  Victoria  Terrace,  South  Shields. 
Convent  of  Loreto,  Ilulme. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
84  Worcester  Street,  Stourbridge. 
OS  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Girls’  Grammar  S.,  Wallingford. 
Ellenborough  House,  Clifton. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  E.C. 
W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 
GreyCoat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
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Vincent,  L.  M 
Watson,  E. 

White,  S. 

Woods,  A.  M. 
Wootton,  G. 
Wright,  R.  E. 
f Barnard,  A. 

Call  on,  C.  L. 
Cherry,  E. 
Churchyard,  A.  E. 
Cooke,  S.  M. 

Cross,  E.  M. 
Cunningham,  H. 
Exley,  D.  M.  L. 
Gillitt,  E. 

Gould,  K.  I. 

Gray,  D.  L.  P. 
Hands,  II.  J. 
Harris,  E. 

Hogg,  E.  A. 
Jennison,  li. 


GIRLS,  Third  Class — Continued. 


Connaught  House  S. ,  Attleborough. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
St.  Bernards,  Southsea. 

Leith  House,  Acton. 

Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 
Westholme  Academy,  Goole. 

S7  Park  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Leybonrne  House,  Aylesbury. 
Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

33  Chalcot  Cresc.,  Primrose  Hill. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Private  tuition. 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls, Norwich. 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Eastbourne. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Branseombe  House  S.,  Exeter. 

32  New  Street,  Jersey. 

Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 
The  Grange,  Marple. 
Kirkpatrick-PicardjI.E.I.  Private  tuition. 

Knowles,  M.  J.  Hope  House,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Richmond  Ho. , BurntAsli  Lane, 8. E. 
Park  Mansion,  St.  Leonards. 

High  School,  Lampeter,  Cardigan. 
Somerville  School,  Highgate. 

Maria  Grey  S.,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 
Holmedune,  Blundellsands. 
Larchmount,  Yatton. 

The  Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Learn  House  S.,  Addison  Cres.,  W. 
The  Grammar  School,  Liversedge. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 

26  Ashley  Road,  N. 

Prospect  House,  Bowdon. 
AVellingtou  College,  Hastings. 

St.  Kilda’s,  St.  Leonards. 
Queenswood,  Clapliam  Park. 

Brook  Lea,  llkley. 

Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Reading  High  School. 

Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
AVynnstay,  Hornsey  Lane. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 


Langley,  J. 
Laurence,  F.  A. 
Lloyd,  M.  S. 
Mixer,  E. 
Montague,  E.  I. 
Paramor,  S.  F. 
Paul,  K. 

Pearce,  M.  A. 
Piggott,  B.  II.  E. 
Pinching,  M.  M. 
Redfearn,  L.  G. 
Reid,  A. 

Sandys,  L. 

Smith,  B. 

Story,  D.  S. 
Stubberfield 
Sykes,  C. 

Syaes,  M.  B. 
Walker,  IT.  L. 
Watson,  M. 
Wells,  M. 
j  Wigfull,  B.  M. 

L Wills,  D.  M. 


A.  M. 


Third  Class. — 3rd  Division. 


( Amsler,  A.  L.  J. 

I  Beaton,  E.  H. 

|  Bennett,  S. 

|  Bristow,  A.  M. 

|  Brooke-Smith,  M. 
Bruce,  E.  W. 
Cliater,  E.  A. 
Cheveley,  L.  M. 
Dobbin,  M.  C. 
Elding,  M.  F. 
Gammon,  E. 
Grylls,  A. 
Harrison,  M. 
Heinrich,  G.  R. 
Hughes,  J.  M. 
Jones,  H.  1. 

Jones,  M.  H. 
Jordan,  A. 

Legg,  J. 

Lister,  C. 

Lowe,  G.  A.  M. 

-  Lund,  E. 
Mortimer,  E.  M. 
Mortlock,  J.  M. 
Murdock,  G.  J. 
Musgrave,  M. 
Oliver,  E. 

Page,  E. 

Reid,  C.  M. 
j  Reynolds,  E. 
Ricketts,  F.  M. 
Roberts,  C.  L. 
Rucklimabai, 
Smith,  M. 

Sparrow.  L. 
Tallent,  M. 

Victor,  A.  M. 
Weeks,  K. 
Williams,  B.  L. 
Williams,  K. 
Willis,  E.  M. 
..Wood,  M.  I. 
f  Allen,  W.  S. 
Badcock,  F.  M. 
Blake,  H.  M.  S. 
Brown,  A.  V. 
Bnckwell,  N.  J. 
Cress  well,  E.  N. 
Evans,  S.  A. 
Firkin,  L. 
Flanders,  M.  M.  A. 
Forbes,  M.  E. 
Hicks,  15.  H. 

High  field,  E. 
Hobbs,  G.  O. 
Holder,  M.  A. 
Ingham,  E. 

Jones,  M. 
Keeselyside,  L. 
Kerr,  M. 

Laurie,  L.  E. 

Lett,  M. 

Lister,  G.  M. 

Long,  A.  C. 

-  Marjoram,  G.  L. 
Middleton,  M. 


Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Clapliam  Park  Ladies’  Coll.,  S.W. 
33  Camperdown,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

86  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
Ashbourne,  Harrogate. 

Margate  Lacies’  College. 

Granville  House,  East  Hardwick. 
Carlisle  House  School,  Deal. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Belmont  House,  Leicester. 
Greycoat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 
Morfa  House  School,  Conway. 
High  School,  Lampeter,  Cardigan. 
St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Southside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Eastholme,  Cottingham,  Hull. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Leek. 

4  EslingtonRd . ,  N  ewcastle-on-Tyne. 
Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Lulwortli  Lodge,  Birkdale. 
Eastholme,  Cottingham,  Hull. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 

B righthelmston ,  B i rkd ale. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Helier's  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerk’s S.,  Purley. 
17  Powis  Square,  Brighton. 

W.  Cornwall  College,  Penzance. 
Cross  Hayes  House,  Malmesbury. 
Larchmount,  Yatton. 

Lansdowne  House  S.,  Llandudno. 
High  School,  Kidderminster. 
Abbotsford  Ladies’  S.,  Clifton. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Branseombe  House  School,  Exeter. 
Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
Friends’  School,  Saffron  Walden. 
St.  ITelicrs,  Amliurst  Park,  N. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Glengarry  Ladies’  S.,  Birkdale. 
Harborne  Ladies’  College. 
Kcnliurst,  South  Hill  Park. 

St.  Winifred's  S.,  Southampton. 
Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 

35  Clifton  Park,  Birkenhead. 
'Burlington  House  School,  Clifton. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerk’s  S.,  Purley. 
1  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Coatham. 
Crouch  Hill  High  S.  for  Girls,  N. 
78  Waterloo  Road,  Blytli. 

The  Chestnuts,  Willesden. 

Heath  House,  Bexley  Heath. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 

126a  High  Street.,  Poplar,  E. 

St.  Elmo,  Bradford-on-Avon. 
Belmont  House  School,  Norwich. 
Athol  House,  Southport. 


Morgan,  L.  F. 

Moss,  R.  M. 

Noble,  M. 

Owen,  A. 

Pearce,  E.  M. 
Posgate,  L.  M. 
Proud,  L. 

Punshon,  O.  F. 
Read,  F. 

Saville,  A.  S.  A. 
Skinner,  F. 
Sothern,  E.  .T. 
Staley,  N. 
Sunderland,  M. 
Symmons,  A.  M. 
Thomas,  E.  J. 
Twamley,  R. 
Verdin,  E.  E. 
Verrall,  K. 
Whittles,  M.  E. 
.Williams,  E.  1. 

'Adams,  E.  A. 
Allen,  E. 

Andrews,  F. 
Beliling,  G.  E. 
Booth,  E. 

Booth,  N. 

Britnell,  A. 
Chappell,  E.  M. 
Coles,  M. 

Crosher,  B.  M. 
Culverwell,  K. 
Davidson,  G.  H. 
Davies,  D. 

Davies,  O. 

Dobson,  A.  B. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Gardner,  L. 

Gibbs,  E. 

Gill,  G.  M. 

Gittins,  L. 

Grylls,  M. 

Hall,  I.  H. 

Hamlyn,  A.  S. 
Harrington,  E.  L.  C. 
Head,  L.  N. 
Henson,  E.  C. 
Hiller,  A.  M. 
Ingram,  M.  A. 
Jones,  M.  C. 
Knight,  E. 

■{  Large,  E. 

Lea,  R. 

Marchant,  C.  E. 
Marsh,  E. 

Millar,  F.  E.  M. 
Musgrave,  L. 
Myers,  G. 

Newborn,  A.  M. 
Newton,  E.  M. 
Nicholson,  E.  F. 
Peacock,  A. 

Peele,  A. 

Pocock,  E. 

Pullen,  R. 

Rogers,  M. 
Richardson,  N. 
Shilston,  F.  M. 
Sloman,  R. 
Stephens,  F.  II. 
Thomas,  K. 
Thomas,  M. 

Tice,  E.  M. 

Tonge,  E.  M. 
Turner,  E.  J. 
Turner,  F. 

Turner,  L.  A. 
Walker,  M.  C. 
Warriner,  F.  E. 
Wetmore,  C.  M. 
Wike,  E. 

L Wright,  A. 

'Ashdown,  E.  A. 
Barber,  H. 

Barons,  M.  L. 
Bramer,  F.  A. 
Broad,  G.  E. 
Brodrick,  E.  S. 
Cockerton,  E.  M. 
Coxen,  E.  R. 
Crowhurst,  G. 
Davies,  E.  E. 
Dawes,  E.  L. 
Fendick,  M.  E. 
Forster,  E.  II. 
Francis,  S. 

Frost,  B. 

Frost,  J. 

Greaves,  M.  E. 
Harding,  R.  M. 
Hasted,  V. 

Hooper,  E.  E. 
Howard,  E, 
Huntley,  E. 

Isaacs,  M.  K. 

-{  Johnson,  B.  M. 
Johnson,  C. 

Lake,  B.  E. 
Landale,  P. 

Leith,  L.  O. 

Long,  E.  S.  M. 
Melhuish,  R.  A. 
Miller,  A.  W. 
Mailings,  A.  E. 


Acock’s  Green  Ladies’  Coll.,  S. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

Welbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Avonbanlc  House,  Bath. 

Ladies’  College, Fairfield,  Liverpool 
Higlifield  School,  Addiscombe. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Brandon  House  School,  S.  Croydon. 
Parish  Church  Middle  Cl.  S.,  Leeds, 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Private  tuition. 

Girls’  School,  Oswestry. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Shelley  House  School,  Ongar. 

Cotswold  House,  Dursley. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

St.  Edmund’s  House,  Hunstanton. 
Coopers’  Girls’  School,  Bow,  IS. 

IS  Gregory  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 
The  Mount  House,  Cheetham  Hill. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Breaston  Ladies’  School,  Derby. 
Richmond  Ho.,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  S.E. 
De  Montfort  House  S.,  Leicester. 
St.  Margaret's,  Bristol. 

4  Athol  Terrace,  Sunderland, 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 

Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Private  tuition. 

Ashley  Villas  School,  East  Boldon. 
Kenliurst,  South  Hill  Park. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Newport  (Mon.)  High  School. 
Linden  College,  Nunliead  Lane,  S.  E. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Avondale,  Liverpool. 

Eastwood  House,  Eastwood,  Notts. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 

31  Torringtou  Place,  Plymouth. 
Queen’s  College,  Acton. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Girls’ Coll.  &Higli  S., Southampton. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

Lindenau  School,  Chichester. 
Cat.ford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 
Warwick  House  S.,  Roade. 

Ladies’  School,  Mill  St..,  Oakham. 
Enville  School,  Stourbridge. 

The  High  School,  Wrexham. 

Ladies'  S. ,  Thompark,  Teignmouth. 
Grendon  House,  Seaton  Carew. 

The  Grove  College,  Harrogate. 

28  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 

Milston  Villa,  Fareliam. 
Beaconsfleld  House,  Hunstanton. 
The  Alleynes  School,  Wymondliani. 
La  Retraite,  Balham. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 

31  Torringtou  Place,  Plymouth. 
Normanliurst,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

Caerleon  House  S.,  Aberystwitli. 
Newnham  House,  Lougliton. 

Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  High  School,  Hull. 

Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Springfield  House,  Stockport. 
Priory  House,  York. 

Albany  School,  Brighton. 

The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Langmead,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 
Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
West  House  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Park  Gate  House,  Hull. 

3  Richmond  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
Fairfield,  Cotliam  Park,  Bristol. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Leith  House,  Acton. 

Wandsworth  High  S.  for  Girls. 
GreyCoat  Hospitals.,  Westminster. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
Trafalgar  Square  S.,  Scarborough. 
KestonHo.,  Lady  Margaret  Rd.,N.W. 
The  Mount  House,  Cheetham  Hill. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

Private  tuition. 

Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 

52  Albert  Road,  Walthamstow. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 
Minslinll  House,  Beckenham. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Albany  College,  Barnsbury,  N. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 


Newey,  P.  H. 
Nicliolls,  D.  G. 
Nixon,  H.  M. 

Owen,  S.  B. 
Packiugton,  E. 
Palmer,  G.  E. 
Pattrick,  F. 

Pegg,  E.  E. 

Pryor,  A. 

Rose,  E. 

Sadler,  E.  B. 

Tait,  M.  A. 

Theaker,  E.  II. 
Tilley,  J. 

Twamley,  J.  G. 
Wardle,  S.  A. 
Wardrop,  P.  M.  E. 
Weir,  H. 

..Woodman,  II. 
'Bartholomew,  C.  E. 
Bastone,  E.  IC. 
Booth,  15.  E. 
Bradley,  E.  F. 
Carpenter,  15. 
Cautley,  A.  G. 
Clark,  E.  F. 

Cottam,  A.  M. 
Daykin,  A.  M. 
Dunkley,  F.  E. 
Dunning,  E.  E. 
Edwards,  M.  T. 
Evans,  M.  II. 
Forster,  M.  J. 
Holder,  H.  G. 
Kench,  M. 

Lemon,  A. 

Letts,  E. 

•j  Lowe,  A. 

Masson,  I. 

Meeten,  A. 

Metzner,  A. 

Mutch,  F.  A. 

Powell,  M. 

Price,  N. 

Prowse,  S.  B. 

Read,  K. 

Robson,  A.  A. 
Southey,  L. 

Stevens,  S. 

Todd,  A.  M. 

Trewin,  L.  M.  V. 
Waite,  M.  A. 
Walton,  M.  P. 
Williamson,  G. 
Woolsey,  L.  E. 
Wright,  K.  M. 
.Young,  F. 

'Baldwin,  A.  M. 
Baker,  E.  C. 

Barry,  M.  L. 

Beloe,  E.  M. 
Botting,  K. 
Crosland,  E. 

Eagles,  A.  M. 
Ferguson,  M.  A. 
Flint,  C.  M. 

Gurney,  A.  B. 
Harper,  L.  C. 
Haynes,  M.  II. 

Lock,  A. 

McLeod,  A.  W. 
Marson,  A.  M. 
Mason,  M.  I. 

Mercer,  A.  M. 
Morris,  L. 

^  Parker,  M. 

Pearse,  E. 

Pearson,  M.  A. 
Procter,  G. 

Quilliam,  F.  E. 

Rees,  M.  L. 

Selbie,  E. 

Scott,  B.  I. 

Smith,  D.  G. 
Southern,  C. 
Sowden,  L. 

Squire,  E.  L. 
Stewart,  J.  E. 
Stewart,  M.  E.  K. 
Warne,  I.  C. 

Wells,  F.  E. 
Woodger,  L.  E. 
.Young,  M. 
'Barningliam,  J. 
Birch,  E.  E. 

Blyth,  K.  E. 

Chaney,  B.  E. 
Clarke,  A.  M. 
Craigen,  M. 

Currell,  E.  C. 

Dewar,  L. 

Dickman,  E.  F. 
Evans,  A.  M. 

Evans,  E. 

Forster,  E.  K. 
Gauntlett,  L.  E. 
Goodfellow,  R.  >1.  A. 
Griffith,  L. 

Groves,  N. 

Guest,  G.  E. 

Hall,  E. 

Herbert,  C. 

Hunter,  li.  A. 
Johnston,  A.  M. 
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Rushmore  House,  Blakebrook. 

Ch.  of  England  Publics.,  Gravesend. 
Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

Collegiate  School,  Buckliurst  Hill. 
Florence  St.  School,  Islington. 
Cliff  Park  High  School,  Southend. 
Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 
Bedford  College,  Liverpool.  ‘ 
Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Severn  Bank,  Shrewsbury. 

Private  tuition. 

Diocesan  High  School,  Derby. 

N.  Haekuey  High  S.,  Stamford  Hi 
High  School  for  Girls,  Hornsea. 
The  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

5  Sandringham  Gardens,  Ealing. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Private  tuition. 

Montrose  House  School,  Margate. 
The  Elms,  Coventry  Pk.,Streatham 
The  Bryn,  Ruabon. 

Rose  Cottage.  Ashford. 

Norton  Villa,  Bath. 

Park  Gate  House,  Hull. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Harborne  Ladies’  College. 

Beech  House,  Ripley. 

Clarence  House,  Kenningion  Rd. 
Field  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Grosvenor  House,  Forest  Hill. 
High  School,  Lampeter,  Cardigan 
The  Cowley  Schools,  SI.  Helens. 
Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 

The  High  School,  Aberdare. 

Ladies’  College,  Ilfracombe. 
Talfourd  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

St.  Anne’s  High  School  for  Girls. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Blackheath  Centre  School,  S.E. 
Regent  Villa,  Lindow,  Lancaster. 
Ferrers  College,  Battersea  Rise. 
Neofsbtirv  School,  Scarborough. 
Carisbrooke  Coll.,  Walton,  L’pool. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 
Greycoat  Hospital  S., Westminster. 
31  Torringtou  Place,  Plymouth. 
High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bristol. 

Westlands,  Saltasli. 

City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 
Ringstead  School,  Catford. 

Dalton  Girls’HigliH., Huddersfield. 
Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  Norwich. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Moorlands  School,  Bournemouth. 
Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

Bastion  House,  Gloucester. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Girls'  High  S.,  Bury-St.-Edmunds. 
Albany  School,  Brighton. 
Westbrook  Ladies’  S.,  Darlington. 

3  Portland  Place,  Newbury. 
Grosvenor  House,  Forest  Ilill. 
Kenliurst,  South  Ilill  Park. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Columb  School,  Forest  Ilill. 
West  Holme,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

13  Harrington  Rd.,  Stockton-on-T. 
91  Belvedere  Road,  Walsall. 
Private'  tuition. 

Lansdowne  House,  Southport. 
Girls’  School,  Oswestry. 

Richmond  House,  Penkull. 

Milton  House  School,  Plvmpton. 
Comm. &Coll. Train. S., Maidenhead. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 
Grendon  House,  Seaton  Carew. 
Court  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Private  tuition. 

87  Park  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Cambridge  House,  Birkenhead. 
Oakhurst,  Great  Grimsby. 

Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Bath  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  Elms,  Finchley  Road,  N.W. 

St.  Maur,  S.  Norwood. 

Sultan  House,  Margate. 

33  Camperdown,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Mayfield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 
Howard  College,  Bedford. 
Summerfield  High  S.,W.Bromwich. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Ch.  of  Eng.  Public  S.,  Gravesend. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House,  Battersea  Park. 
The  High  School.  Horbnry. 

Wilton  House  School,  Chester. 
Private  tuition. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Private  tuition. 

Down  End,  Clifton. 

Ellcnborough  House,  Clifton. 
Private  tuition. 

Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Kendrick  Girls’  School,  Reading. 
Waverley  College,  Stroud  Green 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 
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Marriott,  K.  V. 
Morris,  S. 

Mnnn,  F.  M. 

Paice,  I. 

Payne,  M.  A.  B. 
Potter,  M.  B. 
Richards,  Ii.  E. 
Saxon,  T. 

Shepherd,  L. 

|  Slater,  E. 

I  Smithies,  M.  A. 

|  Squire,  E. 
j  Squires,  M. 

I  Thompson,  C.  E. 

|  Vessell,  E.  F. 
j  Wawn,  M. 

|  Wivell,  A.  M. 
LWright,  M.  C. 

Askew,  B. 

Bailey,  II.  S. 

Beach.  E.  C. 

Blake,  E.  A. 
Brencliley,  E. 

Clune,  A.  E. 

Corbett,  A.  E. 
Cratcliley,  M. 
Cummins,  K. 

Davies,  J.  A. 
Downing,  F.  E. 
Edgell,  M.  C. 
Hamilton,  L. 

Harper,  G. 

Harries,  S. 

Hart,  R. 

Helm,  A.  K.  \V. 

<(  Hill,  N.  M. 

Hobson,  T. 

.Jel ley,  B.  M. 
Morgan,  W.  E. 
Newman,  K.  C. 
Parrott,  C. 

Pawson,  A. 

Peirce,  E. 

Pritchard,  A. 
Rawlinson,  C.  A. 
Rhodes,  E.  H. 
Roseveare,  C. 
Rosson,  A.  S. 

Sayer,  E.  A. 
Simmons,  B. 

Smith,  A.  M.  H. 
Spear,  M.  W. 
Spriggs,  E.  L. 

|  Stowell,  W.  .T. 
i  Thatcher,  M.  E. 
j  Warren,  F. 

I  Wetton,  I. 

L  Wheeler,  M. 
r  Ambler,  E. 

|  Bagsliawe,  M. 

|  Barnard,  A.  R, 
j  Bolam,  E. 

|  Catling,  S.  G. 

|  Cave,  F. 

|  Furneanx,  L. 

|  Gibson,  K.  R. 

|  Harris,  A.  E. 

|  Hoole,  S.  L. 

|  Johnson,  E. 
j  Jones,  J.  I. 

|  Kilner,  C.  M. 

|  Knight,  M.  W. 

|  Lloyd,  E.  H. 

Marsh,  E.  M. 

Mason,  E.  M. 
Meecli,  M.  K. 
Mitchell,  K.  E. 
Nevill,  A. 
Pethybridge,  E.  M. 
Pilkington,  R. 
Rosoman,  E.  M. 
Sharps,  N.  M. 
Stacy- Watson,  E.  J. 
Stone,  E. 
Thompson,  A. 
Tuttle,  M. 

Walby,  F. 

Webber,  G.  A. 
Whitchurch,  F.  B. 
White,  A.  A.  V. 
Young,  B. 

Young,  H. 
Ascougli,  A. 

Barker,  A. 
Burstall,  J. 

Cash,  J. 

Clark,  E.  C. 
C'ocksedge,  F.  E. 
Dawbarn,  E. 

De  At-h,  K.  E.  M. 
Fippard,  K.  E. 
Gelling,  E. 

Gilbert,  J.  M. 
Hinley,  J.  H. 
Horwood,  M. 
Humphries,  C.  J. 
Jackson,  L.  F.  I. 
King,  E.  C. 
Lamplough,  E.  A. 
Leggett,  E. 

Little,  M. 

Mason,  F.  J. 
Masters,  E. 
Nichqjs,  H.  C. 


St.  Heliers,  Amherst  Park,  N. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Wellesley  College,  Colchester. 
Carisbrook  House,  TwickenliamPk. 

S4  Worcester  Street,  Stourbridge. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Ellesmere  Road  School,  Eccles. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  S.,  Ambleside. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Warehousemen  &  Clerks’ S.,  Purley. 
Belmont  Hause  School,  Richmond. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 

Margate  Ladies’  College. 

Lancaster  Mansion,  Margate. 

IT  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 
Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 
Melford  House  School,  Leyton. 

High  School,  Kidderminster. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Stanmore  College,  Balliam. 

Longford  Girls’  School,  Bristol. 

11  Lee  Crescent,  Edgbaston. 

Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Ladies’  Collegeiate  S.,  Ambleside. 
Bryntysilio,  Carnarvon. 

Clare  House  School,  Northampton. 
Girls’  High  School,  Bury  St.  Edmds. 
The  High  School,  Altrincham. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

Belle  Vue,  Swansea. 

Private  tuition. 

Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Scotland  Place  School,  St.  Heliers. 
Hanover  House,  Berkhamsted. 

Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
North  Bristol  School  for  Girls. 
Wellesley  College,  Colchester. 

18  Gregory  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 
Gilds’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Belmont  House  School,  Richmond. 
Alton  House,  Harrogate. 

Ch.  of  England  Publics., Gravesend. 
The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
West.lands,  Saltash. 

Old  Abbey  School,  Derby. 
Rougemont  School,  Exeter. 

Jewish  High  School  for  Girls,  IV. C. 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies. 

Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 

The  Ladies’  College,  Derby. 

Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Birkbeck  School,  Kingsland. 
Claremont  House,  N.  Kensington. 
Holloway  College,  N. 

Ashley  House  School,  Worksop. 
Gilds’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Broomgrove  School,  Sheffield. 

S.  Michael's  Aven.  S.,  Northampton. 

4  Jesmond  Rd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
St.  John’s  Middle  S.,  Kennington. 
Brean  Down  House  S.,  Burnham. 

21  Home  Park  Villas,  Stoke. 
Tentercroft  School,  Lincoln. 

Private  tuition. 

Handsworth  Ladies’  College. 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
St.  David’s  School,  Carnarvon. 

St.  Lawrence  Coll.,  N.  Kensington. 
The  High  School,  Tue  Brook. 

Girls’  School,  Oswestry. 

The  High  School,  Gravesend. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Queen’s  College,  Acton. 

Beech  Tree  House,  Aldridge. 

Girls’  High  School,  Landport. 
Eagley  Bank,  Southport. 

Ladies’  College,  Woolstone. 

Reading  High  School. 

Sutherland  House,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Stoneleigli  Coll.,  Stoke  Newington. 
34  Emma  Place,  Stoneliouse. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 
Manor  View  Ladies’  S.,  Boscombe. 
Arundel  House,  Tisbury. 

Private  tuition. 

Byculla,  Southsea. 

Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

Public  S.  for  Girls,  Scarborough. 
Huntcliffe  House,  Harrowgate. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Worcester  Road  School,  Redditcli. 
Oriel  House,  Harpenden. 

Queen  Anne’s  College,  Southend. 

26  Trinity  Rd.,  Bootle-cum-Linacre. 
Chestnut  House,  Lincoln. 

Girls’  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Cleveland,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

N.  Hackney  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill. 
Middle  Grade  School,  Birmingham. 
Elgin  College,  Bayswater. 

Welbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
“Vernon,”  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 
Tentercroft  School,  Lincoln. 

Beech  Lawn,  Leamington. 

High  School,  King’s  Lynn. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 
Private  tuition. 

Talford  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Eagley  Bank,  Southport, 


Raddall,  A. 

Read,  E. 

Ruth ven,  A. 
Simmonds,  A.  M.  D. 
Tnrle,  C. 

^Yeates,  E. 

C Atken,  E.  H.  M. 

|  Bolshaw,  E. 
j  Booth,  A. 

Bryant,  M.  S. 

Coles,  I.  M. 

Colics,  S.  H. 

Cooper,  M. 

Cornish,  L. 

Davis,  E. 

Dolhel,  A.  E.  L. 
Goff,  B.  L. 
Gonlborn,  M. 

Hack,  E.  M. 

4  Kayson,  A.  M. 
Kidner,  A.  M. 

Loud,  L.  M. 
Pickard,  A. 

Rowton,  E.  A. 
Sampson,  K. 

Scott,  M. 
Shrimpton,  M.  E. 
Skinner,  N. 
Sunderland,  A.  M. 
Thomson,  A. 

Tracy,  1).  F. 

Water  son,  H. 
Williams,  C.  F. 
LYewdall,  M.  A. 
'Adey,  E.  A. 
Bromiley,  B.  M. 
Burt,  K.  J. 
Chamberlain,  G.  J. 
Cooper,  C.  M. 
Dyson,  M. 

Hardy,  A.  S. 
Hepworth,  E.  E. 
Hosking,  L. 

James,  U.  M.  M. 
Jones,  E. 

Kahane,  F. 

4  Leach,  A.  L. 

Lee,  M.  A.  L. 
Mitchell,  C. 

Oliver,  F. 

Page,  C.  E. 

Parker,  E. 

Payne,  K.  E. 

Piper,  E.  M. 

Reay,  M.  E. 
Robinson,  J.  M. 
Smith,  E.  B. 
Stratton,  A.  R. 
Watkinson,  L. 

L  Watts,  B. 
Axworlhv,  E. 
Bennett,  L. 

Cox,  E.  M. 

Cussons,  H. 

Dovnis,  C.  M. 
Hallett,  L. 

Hawkes,  A.  R. 
Hiscock,  L. 

Hooper,  K.  M.  N. 
Huggins,  M. 
Hutchinson,  E.  .T. 
Jennings,  A.  M. 
Jones,  E.  A. 
McKay,  G. 

Monk,  E.  L. 

Norris,  A. 

Pett,  A.  M. 

Pike,  L. 

Rawson,  L.  A. 

|  Tripp,  M. 

|  Warren,  H.  W. 

|  Wood,  E. 

LWright,  S.  A.  G. 
('Bagsliawe,  M. 

|  Barter,  M. 

|  Bone,  E. 
Brook-Greaves,  E. 
Brown,  K.  E. 

Bull,  L. 

Cross,  L.  C. 

Derby,  F. 

Elinitt,  G. 

Foot,  E. 

Fraser,  J. 

Hodd,  J.  L. 
Hudson,  J. 

Lewis,  G. 

Masters,  M. 
Mathews,  A.  A. 
Midhurst,  K. 
Morrison,  L. 
Pedley,  L.  E. 
Pettit,  G.  D. 

Pope,  F.  M. 
Skinner,  E.  W. 
Wilks,  M.  C. 
LWilson,  M.  F. 
r  Betty,  J.  L. 
Brown,  C. 
Chandler,  N. 
Cooke,  B. 

Cooper,  F. 

Davie,  A. 
i  Farlam,  A. 


Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 
Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 

1  Clyde  Terrace,  Hull. 

Abbotsford  Ladies’  School,  Clifton. 
Welbeck  House,  Lewisham  Park. 
Field  House  School,  Worcester. 
Westbourne,  Sheffield. 

Hartfell  College,  Birkdale  Park. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Bingley. 

2  Duke  Street,  Bath. 

Clarendon  House,  Kineton. 
Springfield  House,  Stockport. 
Warwick  House  School,  Roade. 
Ladies’  College, Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Salem  House  College,  Sunderland. 

17  Old  Street,  Jersey. 

Malvern  House,  Reading. 

Greenhill  Park  College,  Harlesden. 
St.  Catherine’s,  Cardiff. 

33  Camperdown,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

The  Elms,  Stony  Stratford. 

The  Grove  Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
York  High  School,  Sparkbrook. 
Somerville  School,  Highgate. 

The  Chestnuts,  Willesden. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 
Queenswood,  Clapliam  Park. 

Ladies’  S.,  Thorn  park,  Teign  mouth. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 
Hope  House,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 

W.  Hackney  Coll.,  Farleigli  Rd.,  N. 
Walthamstow  Flail,  Sevenoaks. 
Haddo  School,  Scarborough. 
Reading  High  School. 

Mayfield  Lodge,  Folkestone. 

Private  tuition. 

Broad  Green,  Wellingborough. 
Reading  High  School. 

Field  House  School,  Worcester. 

The  Cedars,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Rose  Mount,  Everton. 

High  School,  Newton  Abbot. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  Greenwich. 

Amble  College,  Streatham. 

Park  School,  Higher  Broughton. 
Branscombe  House  S.,  Exeter. 
Branscombe  House  S.,  Exeter. 
Buena  Vista,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Proprietary  School,  Dudley. 
Grosvenor  House,  Forest  Hill. 

Holt  Academy. 

Bombay  House,  New  Cross. 
Claremont  High  S.,  Shrewsbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Stoke  Newington  High  School. 
Pemberton  Coll.,  Up.  Holloway. 
Beech  House,  Ripley. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Grange  Pk.,  Ealing. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 
Ellerslie  House  School,  Hull. 

Park  Gate  House,  Hull. 

Sinclair  Coll.,  W.  Kensington  Pk. 
Milton  House  School,  Plympton. 

St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leamington. 
Weirfield  School,  Taunton. 
Eastbourne  House,  Devizes. 

Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Devonshire  House,  Carlisle. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 
Claremont  Pligh  S.,  Shrewsbury. 
Caerleon  House  S.,  Aberystwith. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Clarendon  House,  Kineton. 
Byculla,  Southsea. 

24  Malvern  Road,  Leeds. 

The  Heath  Girls’  S.,  Knutsford. 
Waverley  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Beecli  Lawn,  Leamington. 

Dresden  House,  Evesham. 
Broomgrove  School,  Sheffield. 

The  Academy,  Crewe. 

22  Victoria  Terrace,  S.  Shields. 
Fnlford  Field  House,  York. 

Private  tuition. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital  S.,  Westminster. 
Private  tuition. 

Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 
Garfield  House  School,  Paignton. 
Glentliorne  School,  Bristol. 
Kingsliolme  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
East  Finchley  High  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Braybrooke  College,  Hastings. 
Talfourd  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

St.  Helens,  Cavan. 

Collingwnod  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester 
4  Greenfield  Terrace,  Llanelly. 
Gresham  College,  Brixton  Road. 
Oxford  House  S.,  South  Norwood. 
“  Wynnstay,”  Hornsey  Lane. 
Warwick  Flouse,  Brixton  Hill. 
Westbourne  House,  West  Cowes. 
Longford  Gilds’  School,  Bristol. 
Queen's  College,  Twickenham. 
Summerbrook,  Reading. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Girls’  High  School,  Walsall. 
Briglithelmston,  Birkdale. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York. 


French,  E.  IV.  City  of  Durham  School  for  Girls. 

Godwin,  D.  M.  Clarendon  House,  Kineton. 

Harvey,  M.  L.  St.  John’s  House,  South  Shields. 

IFeinig,  C.  E.  Catford  Collegiate  S.,  Lewisham. 

Higgins,  N.  Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Highwood,  L.  Belmont  House,  Langley.- 

Hollington,  M.  Beacliy  Ladies’  Coll.,  Eastbourne 

j  Howdle,  S.  .T.  East-holme,  Cottingham,  Hull. 

Lawrence,  E.  9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

Nicholl,  B.  E.  Down  End,  Clifton. 

Norris,  W.  .T.  11  Pier  Road,  Erith. 

Rice,  G.  Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 

Roper,  A.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Wheeler,  M.  E.  Girls'  High  School,  Bournemouth. 
Young,  A.  M.  Leigh  Bank,  Leamington. 

L  Young,  C.  Glencoe,  Erdington. 

Anspach,  M.  T.  Margate  Ladies'  College. 

Astbury,  B.  F.  Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 
Bird,  H.  C.  Dresden  House,  Evesham. 

Canning,  L.  M.  Private  study. 

Churchward, W.M.C.  Devonia  House  School,  Exeter. 
Clement,  C.  R.  Brunshaw  Seminary,  Burnley. 
Colics,  R.  K.  Springfield  House,  Stockport. 

Corin,  L.  Brighton  House  High  S.,  Roatli. 

Fislie,  M.  IF.  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 

Fletcher,  K.  Trebovir  House,  South  Kensington. 

Gay  ton,  K.  Private  tuition. 

Lakin,  E.  M.  Oakfield,  Wolverhampton. 

Laurie,  A.  C.  Heath  House,  Bexley  Heath. 

Makin,  B.  M.  Eton  House,  Sheffield. 

Morgan,  M.  Milton  Mount  College. 

Pomeroy,  A.  Morley  House  School,  Bishopston. 

Potts,  F.  A.  Portland  St.  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 

Prout,  J.  J.  Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Thompson,  A.  Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 

Tolhurst,  J.  Belmont.  House,  Langley. 

Wood,  H.  Huntcliffe  House,  Harrogate. 

LWykes,  A.  S.  Rose  Cottage,  Daventry. 


'Bateman,  A.  E. 
Bromwich,  A.  S. 
Carrnthers,  E.  G. 
Clevely,  M. 
Collingwood,  A.  M. 
•<  Fislie,  J.  M. 

Lid  well,  E.  V. 
Marlow,  L.  A.  M. 
Osborne,  M.  A. 
Schofield,  B. 

Tli roup,  S. 

LWright,  E. 
f  Alexander,  E. 
j  Brewer,  M. 

|  Cooke,  E. 
j  Ellison,  G. 
j  Johns,  E. 
j  Hammond,  .T. 

|  Hancock,  K.  F. 

\  O’Neill,  F.  E.  D. 

|  Palmer,  F.  A. 
Pitt-ts,  C.  A. 
Richmond,  A.  C. 
Salthouse,  E.  L. 
Thomas,  M.  A. 
Thorpe,  L.  C.  E. 
Turner,  E.  F. 

L Wilkes,  E. 

'Allen,  F.  A. 
Ardern,  M. 

Coggan,  A.  B. 
Coombes,  L. 
Coulter,  E.  M. 
Davies,  A. 

Garrood,  G. 

Gregg,  M.  II. 

Grev,  A.  F. 

Hill,  S.  L. 

Lake,  F.  F. 

■{  Langford,  E.  S. 
McClure,  N. 
Mellier,  L. 

Mills,  B.  A. 

|  Mitchell,  A.  G. 
Mudge,  A.  K. 
Palmer,  K. 

Plater,  L. 

Tennant,  C. 
Wilson,  F.  E. 
Wit-ard,  E.  M. 
Wood,  H.  E. 
LWright,  M.  A. 

(  Barber,  A. 
Butterfield,  A.  M. 
Colles,  E. 
Edwards,  F.  G. 
Grizelle,  C.  E. 

■{  Holl,  FI.  S. 

Keene,  L. 

Ley,  A.  D. 

Owen,  J.  C. 
Slinger,  G. 
Spencer,  E.  A.  S. 
LThompson,  M. 


N.  Hackney  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

Langmead,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 

St.  Kilda’s,  St.  Leonards. 
Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks. 
Camden  School  for  Girls. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
South  Grove,  Rotherham. 

Enmor  Lodge  Collegiate  S.,  Leeds. 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Keighley. 
Mecklenburg  House,  Putney. 

High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
Oakley  High-Class  S.,  Southsea. 
Beethoven  House,  Northampton. 

St.  Helier’s  Coll.,  Wellingborough. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 
Crescent  House  School,  Bedford. 
GreyCoat  Hospital  S., Westminster. 
Private  tuition. 

44  Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 
The  High  School,  Tue  Brook. 

Monk  Bridge  House,  York. 

The  Cowley  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
Private  tuition. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  School,  S.E. 
Cambridge  Housp,  Clifton.  York. 
Private  tuition. 

Belmont  House  School,  Boston. 

St.  Anne's  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  tuition. 

High  St.  House  School,  Taunton. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Wilton  House  School,  Chester. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
High  School,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 
Ferrers  College,  Battersea  Rise. 
Montague  House  S.,  Weymouth. 
Grey  Coat  Hospital  S. ,  Westminster. 
Crescent  House  S.,  Gravesend. 
Springfield  House,  Stockport. 
Carlton  House,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 
Private  tuition. 

N.  Hackney  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Torquay. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

11  Pier  Road,  Erith. 

Southside  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Brook  Lea,  Ilkley. 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls, Norwich. 
Private  tuition. 

Henley  House,  Aylesbury. 

Carn  Brea  School,  Edgbaston. 
Minerva  House,  Liverpool. 
Collingwood  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Tyngwerglodd,  Llangollen. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Putney. 
Melford  House  School,  Leyton. 
Stamford  Flill  High  School,  N. 
Cambridge  House,  Liverpool. 

High  School,  Holyhead. 

Portland  St.  Ladies’S.,  Manchester. 
Clifton  House,  Leyton. 

Victoria  Road  School,  Harborne. 


[The  following  obtained  Special  Certificate",  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  fanner  Examination.] 

Bly,  M.  d.  29  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 

Hocking,  E.  mu.  Mayfield  House,  Marlborough. 
Nevill,  E  K.  f.ger.d.  Clyde  Villa,  Kilburn. 

Ryan,  G.  S.  ger.  Cromer  House,  Teddington. 

Smiles,  J.  P.  d.  Girls’  High  School,  Spring  Grove. 
Wermclinger,  P.  E.  Private  tuition. 

f.ger, 
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CASSELL  &.  CO  MEAN  YE  ANNOUNCEMENTS . 

NEW  LATIN  ZPZREEVGEIR,  SEELIES. 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 

Heady  shortly,  price  Is. 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  PRIMER.  Being  an  abridgement  for  the  use  of  beginners  of  the  New 

Latin  Primer.  By  Professor  Postgate.  Crown  8vo. 

Heady  shortly ,  price  2s.  (id. 

LATIN  PROSE  FOR  LOWER  FORMS.  Being  a  Series  of  Exercises  adapted  to  the 

New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Headmaster’s  Assistant  at  Malvern  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  ol' 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  University  College,  London;  assisted  by  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Heady  shortly,  price  Is.  (id. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  READER.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Dennis  Hutu,  M.A.,  London  Diocesan 

Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

Heady  shortly,  price  5s. 

GAUDEAMUS:  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  Edited  by  John 

Farmer. 

This  work  contains  one  hundred  well-known  popular  songs,  including  old  English  favourites,  translations  of  the  best  foreign  songs,  together 
with  a  number  of  copyright  English  songs  and  airs.  The  setting  and  arrangment  are  by  John  Farmer,  late  of  Harrow,  and  now  Musical  Director 
0f  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  ZEIDITIOISr  OX1  OI_.Ay.SSIOIL3L  TEXTS. 

Beautifully  printed  upon  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 

This  series  will  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  a  scholar’s  library. 

In  every  case  the  latest  and  most  carefully  revised  text  lias  been  used. 

In  all  books  of  this  series  a  large  margin  is  left  on  every  page  for  annotation. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Two  Vols.  3>s.  6d.  and  3s.  Complete  Text.  W ith  a  Preface  and 

Summary. 

HORATII  OPERA.  Complete  Text.  With  Preface,  Conspectus  Metrorum,  Index  Nominum  et 

lterum  Memorabilium,  and  Critical  Notes.  3s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED,  1858. 


GEO.  M.  HAMMER  &  CO., 

School,  College,  and  Church  Furnishers, 


370,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LOUISE  ”  SINGLE  DESK. 


THE  “PHCENIX  ”  CONVERTIBLE  DESK,  TABLE,  &  SEAT. 
ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FITTINGS. 


TEACHER’S  DESK.  No.  79. 


ARCHITECTS7  IDIESXGKUrS  OALPLHHXJLInLT  EXECUTED. 


Illustrated  Cataloyues  of  School  or  Church  Furniture  Host-free. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Ke*"ister.  Qualifications  required. 

16355.  Gov.  for  holidays  for  3  girls.  Ndlwk.  Res. 

16359.  A  Grad,  of  Lond.  to  teach  Classics.  Mod. 
Langs,  desirable.  175/.  to  225Z. 

16371.  A  Gov.  to  take  a  partnership  in  a  Branch 
Sch.  at  the  seaside.  Must  be  well  educated,  and 
well  connected. 

16372.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  30 1. 

16375.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms. 

16377.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Sing.  Res. 
20/.  to  25 /. 

16379.  (i.)  A  Gov.  to  take  entire  charge  of  about  15 
girls,  Eng.,  Aritli.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Help  in 
certain  studies.  15/.  to  20/.  to  com¬ 
mence.  Res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master  in  Boys’  Sell.,  Board  Laun¬ 
dry,  Assistance  in  studies. 

16381.  Foreign  Gov.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (convers.  and 
gram.),  must  have  had  some  experience,  Protest, 
prefd.  Res.  Sal.  to  be  arranged. 

16382.  Master.  Genl.  Eng.  subjs.,  Draw,  and  Piano 
desirable.  Res.  18/.  to  20/. 

16387.  Gov.  for  3  children,  ages  12,  10,  and  6.  Eng. 
(good),  Mus.,  Lat.,  and  either  Fr.  or  Ger.  (conv-). 
Res.  30/. 

16389.  Gov.  Draw,  Swedish  Exercises,  Eng.  (elem.), 
Lat.  and  Ger.  (according  to  exp.  for  sal.). 

16392.  French  Pupil  Gov.  to  have  lessons  in  Eng., 
Draw.,  and  Paint.,  in  return  for  convers.  Fr.,  &c. 
Time  allowed  for  Mus.  Practice.  Mutual  terms. 

16393.  Jun.  Gov.  to  receive  Eng.  lessons  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  return  for  a  few  hours’  teaching  to 
juniors. 

16395.  Foreign  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  knowledge  of  Mus. 
and  Sing.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 

16396.  Master.  Jun.  Eng.  subjs.  and  Math., 
Shorthd.  Non-res.  65/. 

16403.  Master  (jun.).  For  Jun.  Eng.  subjs.,  Lat. 
Sports.  Mutual  terms. 

16405.  Master  wanted  who  is  working  for  a  degree. 
Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Alg.  Res.  10/.  About  3  hours  a  day. 

16406.  Pupil.  One  wishing  to  study  for  the  Lond. 
Matric.  Mutual  terms. 

16416.  A  Jun.  Pupil  Teacher.  Eng.  subjs.  (gen.), 
Bkkeep.,  Shorthd.,  Lat.,  and  Fr.  to  juns.  35/.  to 
45/.  Mus.  a  consideration. 

16417.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math.  Mutual  terms. 

16419.  Master.  Mus.,  Piano,  and,  if  possible,  Violin 
also.;  Gen.  Eng.  subjs.  30/.  about. 

16425.  Jun.  Master. 

16426.  Gov.,  must  be  Certd.,  Aritli.,  Eng.  subj.,  to 
prep,  for  the  Camb.  Loc.  Duty  light,  Ch.  of  Eng. 
Res.  25/. 

16427.  Gov.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Piano  (good,  but  not  for 
adv.  pupils),  elem.  Ger.,  and  elem.  Draw,  (freehd.). 
251.  to  30/.,  Res. 

16432,  Mus.  Gov.,  liar,  and  Class  Sing.  4  days  a 
week.  Non-res.  30/. 

16434.  Ger.  or  Swiss  Master,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Music  (good), 
Piano,  to  assist  in  Eng.  subj.  Res.  20/. 

16135.  Certd.Gov.  to  teach  Arith.  (adv.),  Lat.,  Eng., 
Mus.  and  liar.,  good  Class  Sing.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  mod  ),  Bot.,  and  Ger.  Res.  30/. 

16136.  Jun.  Master,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd. 

16137.  Gov.,  for  a  family,  Oxf.  or  Camb.  Sen.  Cert., 
to  include  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  and  Mus.  Res.  30/, 

16438.  Master.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Res. 

16439.  Master,  to  give  Instr.  by  Lectures  in  Bot.  and 
Sci.  relating  to  Horticulture,  must  be  fond  of 
gardening  and  good  discip.  Res.  50/.,  abt. 

16440.  Gov.  Pupil  or  Articled  Pupil  who  requires 
some  help  in  adv.  lessons  in  Languages,  Mus., 
Draw,  or  Paint.  Assistance  given. 

16415.  Jun.  Master  or  Gov.,  for  a  class  of  little  boys. 
Mutual  terms,  or  small  salary  if  non -res. 

16446.  Gov.  Mus.,  liar.,  and  Draw.  Res. 

16447.  Jun.  Fr.  Gov.  for  all  branches.  Time  for 
private  lessons.  Res. 

16151.  Jun.  Master.  Small  salary  or  mutual  terms. 

16452.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  some  knowledge  of 
Lat.  or  Hebrew,  good  discip.  Salary  about  1/. 
Non-res. 

16153.  Jun.  Teacher.  Daily,  and  free  education  to 
two  friends  or  sisters.  Non-res.  20/. 

16454.  Pupil  Gov. 


16455.  German  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk., 
Photo.  Abt.  20/.  res. 

16456.  Daily  Gov.  Elem.  Lat.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr., 
Calisth.,  for  three  children.  Sal.  30/.,  non-res. 

16458.  (i.)  Jun.  French  Gov. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil  (abt.  16).  Mus.  pract.,  good 
advantage.  Premium  21/. 

16459.  English  Gov.  (thoro.).  Good  discip.,  for 
Matric.  subjs.  (good  Eng.,  &c.).  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 

16463.  Jun.  Master.  Res.  15/. 

16464.  Jun.  Gov.  Non-res. 

16166.  Gov.  reqd.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and 
Ndlwk.  Res.  20. 

16467.  French  Gov. 

16470.  Master  (jun.).  Eng..  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mas.,  Sing., 
Sports,  Shorthd.  Res. 

16471.  Kindergarten  Mistress  to  take  a  small  class, 
and  give  lessons  in  Arith.  to  the  elder  girls.  40/. 
abt.,  res. 

16472.  Jun.  as  Articled  Pupil. 

16473.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs., Lat.  and  Fr.  (elem.). 
Shorthd.  an  advantage.  Res.  301. 

16474.  (i.)  English  Gov.  Mus. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Gov.,  or  Pupil  Teacher. 

16476.  Jun.  on  mutual  terms  (Gov.). 

16477.  Gov.  Eng  subjs.  (all),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg., 
Lat.,  Draw.,  Bot.,  and  Phys.  Ch.  of  Eng.  30/. 
res.  (abt.). 

16479.  Gov.  Mus.  and  Eng.  Res.  15/. 

16480.  German  Lady  to  teach  Ger.  f  hr.  a  day,  some 
Mus.,  and,  if  possible,  Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

16481.  Gov.  Eng.  subjs  ,  Arith.  (good).  Non-res. 
12/.  to  20/. 

16482.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd.).  Non- 
res.  20/.  to  25/. 

16484.  Writ,  (good),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.,  Com.  subj., 
Arith.  Sal.  according  to  ability.  Res. 

16489.  Jun.  Master.  Fr.  an  essential.  Res.  Mutual 
terms. 

16490.  Cert.  Kindergarten  Teacher. 

16491.  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Drill,  Gymn.  Res. 
40/.  to  50/.  From  Easter. 

16494.  Jun.  Non-res.  Teacher.  Lessons  given  in 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Eloc. 

16496.  Jun.  Master  or  Student  Teacher.  Eng.,  jun. 
Lat,  and  Fr.  Non-res.  30/. 

13497.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  (thoro.),  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.,  Piano,  Draw.,  and  Drill  a  recommendation. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

16499.  Jun.  Master. 

16500.  Master  for  Jun.  Work  and  for  Draw.  Must 
hold  S.K.  Cert.  Res.  25/. 

16501.  Gov.  Hist.,  Shakespeare,  Gram.,  Aritli.,  Alg., 
Euc.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.  Res.  42/. 

16502.  Daily  Gov.  for  6  girls,  ages  9  to  12.  Eng. 
(thoro,),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.  (piano).  Class  Sing., 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Drill.  25 Z.  and  dinners.  Non-res. 

16503.  Gov.  Pupil. 

16504.  Math.,  Lat.,  Eng. /.Shorthd.,  and  Bkkpg.  a  re¬ 
commendation.  Abt.  25  hrs.  a  week.  No  duty. 

16505.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  21  guineas  premium. 

16506.  Gov.  to  assist  with  girls  attending  High  Sch. 
Mornings  free.  A  German  lady  not  objected  to. 


No.  in 
llegister. 


II— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21724.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (if  desired).  Res.  or  non-res. 
Res.  80/. ;  non-res,  120/.  Age  29.  Certs. 

21726.  Class,  and  Math,  (good),  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem)., 
Chem.  Res.  from  40/.,  or  non-res.  and  holidays. 
B.A.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Age  31. 

21727.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math., -Statics,  Eng.  subj.,  Bookkp., 
Fr.  (fair).  Res.  70/.;  non-res.  120/.;  or  Visiting, 
Age  26. 

21728.  Dutch,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Class,  (good) 
for  Lond.  B.A.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil,  (elem.),  Sound, 
Light,  Heat,  Eng.  subj.,  Athletics,  Res.  25/.,  and 
for  holidays. 

21730.  Eng.  (subj.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  harp,  elem.).  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

21731.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (piano,  sing.,  violin, 
and  organ),  Draw.,  Eng.  (subj.).  Res.  50/.,  or  non- 
res. 


21732.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Mus.  (piano).  Camb.  Jun. 

21736.  Class.,  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  Bkkp.,  Shorthand, 
Draw.,  Mus.,  Writ,  (ornamental).  1st  Cl.  Queen’s 
Scholar,  Cert.  Teacher,  Matric.  Lond.  1st  Div., 
Cert.  Dis.  S.  and  A.  Age  29.  Non-res.  100/. 

21737.  Class.,  Arith.,  Alg ,  Euclid  I. — III.,  Phys., 
Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freeh.),  Land¬ 
measuring.  B.A.  Non- res.,  or  res.  40/.  to  60/. 
Age  39. 
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21739.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Span.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Drill 
Mus.  Diploma  prof,  under  Belgian  Gov.  Age  25 
Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  60/. 

21740.  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Eng.  (1st  class),  Eng.  subj., 
Chem.  (Inorg.),  Math.,  Mens.,  Greek,  Phil.  Nat. 
A. C.P.,  Lond.  Matric  ,  &c.  Res.  40/.  Age  41. 
21741.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Mus.,  Violin  (elem.),  Draw. 

Ph.D.  Age  24.  Mutual  terms  or  small  salary. 
21744.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Arith.  and 
Correspondence,  Lat.  (elem.).  Prep,  for  Oxf.  and 
Camb.  and  C.P.  Exams.  Age  45.  Non-res.  in 
London  80/.  to  100/.,  or  visiting. 

21746.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Piano  (elem.),  Math.,  Sci.  Brevet 
sup.  equal  B.A.  Age  24.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

21747.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bkkpg., 
Physiog.,  Shorthd.  Matric.  Lond.  1st  Div.  Age 
40.  Non-res.  80/.,  or  visiting. 

21748.  Eng-  subj.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Chem., 
Physics.  II. C.  and  C.P.  Exams.  Age  21.  Res. 
50/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

21749.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.  Non-res. 
150/.  B.A.  Lond. 

21750.  Lat.,  Greek  (elem.),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Nat.  Phil.,  Chem.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.  Age  25.  35/.  to 
40/.  Matric.  Lond. 

21754.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and_,Ger.  ("conv.,  thoro.).  Res., 
non-res.,  or  visiting. 

21755.  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  B.A.  St.  John’s  College. 

Camb.  Sen.  Opt.  Res.,  or  non-res.  100Z.  Age  23. 
21756.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (model  and 
freeh.,  geom.  and  persp.),  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Math., 
Drill.  Matric.  Lond.  Age  20.  Salary  60/. 

21757.  Eng.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Bkkp.,  Arith., 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Sci.,  C-hein.,  Physiol.  Res. 
40/.  Age  33. 

21758.  Music,  Eng.  subj.,  Writing,  Arith.  (good), 
Bkkpg.  (single  and  double  entry).  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  40. 

21760.  Writing,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthand,  Arith.,  Land- 
Survey.  Non-res.  or  visiting.  Age  43. 

21761.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  Age  46.  B.-es-L.  (Paris). 

Non-res.  150/.;  res.  80/.  about. 

21762.  Eng.  (all),  Math.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s  Cert.), 
Class.  Non-res.  55/.  to  65/.  Age  19. 

21763.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  2nd  Classical  Hon. 
Lampeter.  Age  25.  Non-res.  100/.  to  150/.;  res. 
80/. 

21764.  Fr.,  Class.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Mus.  (elem  ),  Eng. 
(elem.),  Chem.  B.-es-L.  Paris.  Age  33.  Res. 
50/.  to  60/. 

21765.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  grammar 
good),  Draw,  (elem.,  freeh.,  geom.,  and  perspec.), 
Geol.  1st  B.A.  F.G.S.  Non-res.  120/. 

21768.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Piano  and 
Violin  (elem.),  Athletics  and  Drill.  Res.  40/.  Oxf. 
llesponsions  pass  Mods.,  Final  Div.  pass  Sch. 
21769.  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Athletics,  Math. 

Res.  or  visiting.  Brevet  sup. 

21770.  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  and  Ital.  (elem.).  Non-res.  preferred,  or  res. 
Camb.  Local  lion.  1st  Class,  3  Div.  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Age  21.  For  Easter.  60/. 

21771.  Mus.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Coach  for  Army.  Age 
36.  Res.  80/.,  or  non-res.  Berlin  Univ. 

21772.  Eng.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Phys  ,  Mecli., 
Elec.,  Bot.,  Mag.,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Lat. 
and  Fr.  (elem.).  Sci.  School  preferred.  Age  19. 
1st  Class  MetalL,  2nd  Class  Theory,  Inorg.  Chem., 
Adv.  1st  Pract.  Geog.,  Phys.,  Mag.,  Elec.,  Applied 
Mech.,  Theory,  &c.  Age  19.  Salary  30/.  to  40/. 
21773.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Eloc.  (comp.,  prose  and 
verse).  Non-res.  Age  49.  B.A.  Scholar  of  Durham. 
Hon.  in  Class. 

21774.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkp.,  Draw.,  Arith.,  Math.  Res. 
from  50/.,  or  non-res. 

21775.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Piano,  Draw.  Res. 
20/.  Age  32. 

21776.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (mech.,  freeh.,  and  model 
certd.).  Non-res.  110/.  to  130/.  B.-es-L.  (Paris). 
Age  24.  For  Easter. 

21777.  Math,,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Chem., 
Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.,  Piano,  Sports.  Non-res. 
preferred,  about  40/. ;  res.  20/.  about.  Age  22. 
Matric.  Lond.  Univ.,  1st  Div. 

21778.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Arith., 
Sports.  Res.  30/.  to  45/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  85/. 
Certs.  S.  and  K.  Dept,  in  pract.  and  tlieor.  Chem., 
Mag.  and  Elec.  Age  23. 

21779.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 

80/.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Age  21. 

21780.  Eng.  subj.,  Hist.,  Math,  (elem  ),  Lat.,  Fr., 
Jun.  Greek.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond. 
21781.  Eng.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Jun.  Math.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Age  23.  Res.  40/. 
to  50/.  Undergrad,  in  Arts,  Ireland. 

21783.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Greek 
(elem.),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  Age  50. 
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Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9586.  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Age  29.  Non- 
res.  Cert.  S.K. 

9587.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Draw.  (mod. 
and  freehd.),  Mus.  Non-res.  251.  about.  Age  19. 
2nd  C.P. 

9588.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (tboro.),  Draw.,  Lat.,  Calisth. 
and  Dancing  (elem.).  Age  20.  Gov.  to  children 
under  12.  lies.  181.,  with  laundress. 

9589.  Draw,  (all  styles).  Non-res.  Certs.  Age  20. 

9590.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Dane.,  Kindcrg. 

Res.,  if  in  Loud.,  25 /.  to  301.  Kinderg.  Cert. 
Age  21.  . 

9591.  Eng.  (elem.),. Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  lies.  301. 
to  351.,  Sell,  or  Private  Family. 

9592.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  Gov.  in  Private  Family. 
Age  19.  3rd  C.P. 

9593.  Piauo  and  Sing.,  Eloc.  Res.  in  or  near  London, 
R.A.M.  Medallist  for  Sing,  and  Eloc.  Age  25. 

9594.  Fr.  (all  branches),  Ndlwrk.  Age  29.  351.  to 
401.  res.  Cert,  in  Paris. 

9595.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin  to  Jun.  lies.  21.  to 
31.  per  month.  Age  22.  Dip.  French  Univ. 

9596.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Euc-,  Alg.,  Phys.,  Bot., 
Fr.  Res.,  no  sal.  Age  17. 

9597.  Eng.  (subj.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Dane.,  Arith., 
Script.  Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Res. 
181.  to  201. 

9598.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Lat.  Ger.  Res.  45/. 
Fain,  or  Boys’  Sell.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  39. 

9599.  Eng.  (tboro.),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.  (good),  Phys., 
Pol.  Econ.,  Bookkpg.  Res.  161.  to  1  Si.  in  Sell.  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  for  Draw.,  freehd.  Age  18- 

9602.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Euc.,  Fr.  Bot.,  Draw, 
(mid  ,  free,  and  Geom.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill, 
Ndhvk.  Res.  abrd.  pref.,  20/.  to  301.  2nd  gr. 
free.  Draw.  Age  22. 

9601.  Eng.,  Matin,  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.),  Pol. 

Econ.  Res.  from  30/.  Age  19.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9  505.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (rudts.),  Math.  (elem.).  Res. 
40/.  B.A.  R.U.  of  Ireland.  Age  23. 

9606.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  S.K.  Mus., 
Sing.  Res.  601.  Private  Fam.  pref.  Age  28. 

9607.  Mus.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Prep.  Sell,  for 
part  of  above,  or  High  Sch.  or  Family  for  the 
whole  of  the  subjs.  Age  21.  301. 

9608.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Solo  and  Class  Har. 
Elocution.  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist.  Age  28. 

9309.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (landsc.,  etc.),  Ger. 
Age  26.  Full  2nd  G.  Draw.  Cert.,  2  Prizes  R.A. 
Life,  &c. 

9610.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Phys.  Geog  ,  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Ger.,  Sci.  Age  21.  401.  to  45/.  Lond. 
Matric.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  &c. 

9611.  Class.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger-,  Sci., 
Drill.  Age  21.  601. ;  non-res.  901.  B.A.  Lond. 
and  Teacher’  Dip. 

8611.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Gen.  subj.  Age  23. 
9614.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus., 
Lat.,  Calis.  Age  36.  60/.;  801.  to  100/.  non-res. 
L.L.  A,,  S.K.,  &c. 

96l6fl.  Piano,  Har.,  Sing,  (class).  Res.  651.,  or 
non-res.  90?.  High  Sell.,  Silver  Med.,  Cert,  of 
Merit  obtained  R-A.M.  Age  27. 

9317.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  Non-res.  70 1. 
Lond,  Matric.,  Camb.  Train.  Syn., Teachers’  Exam. 
Age  22.  701.  non-res. 

9618.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.,  Violin, 
Sing.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Lat.  and  Ital.  (elem.), 
Piano  (good).  In  fam.,  res.,  or  daily,  901.  to  1001. 

9619.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.  Res.  501.;  non-res,  801. 
In  or  near  Lond.  Age  25.  Brevet  dTnstitutrice, 
Dip.  sup.  (Paris). 

9620.  Kindergarten,  Eng.,  Mus., Fr., and  Ger.  (gram.). 
Age  20.  Jun.  Camb.  251. 

9621.  Eng.  subj.^Scrip.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (piano),  Lat. 
(Caesar),  Fr.  (gram.),  Ger.,  Dane.  Non-res.,  abt. 
501.  Daily.  Sen.  Oxf.  Age  21. 

9622.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (gram.  &  conv.),  Fr.  (gram.), 
Mus.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndhvk.  Res. 
30/.  to  40/.,  or  non-res.  60/.  to  801.  Age  26. 

9626.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  and  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Mus.  From  30/.  non-rcs.  Age  30.  Cert.  Glas.  Univ. 
9626.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ger.  (elem  ),  Draw, 
and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Kindergarten  (very 
good).  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  31. 

9327.  Eug.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod., 
and  cray.),  Paint,  (oil.  and  w.-col.  and  china), 
Ndhvk.  Age  24.  Res.  251.  to  301. 

9629.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.  (jun.),  Sci. 
Sen.  Camb.  Bot.,  Phys.  S.K.  Age  25.  Daily  251. 

9635.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and 
mod  ),  Mus.  Age  27.  Daily  601.  Sen.  Camb. 

9636.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  Sal.  no  object.  Age  27. 


9638.  Mus.  (theory),  Har.  (elem.),  Eng.,  Fr.  Res. 
30/.  Age  20.  Sen.  Trin.,  Sen.  Acad.,  and  Higher 
Trin.  Exams. 

9639.  Kindergarten  (all  subj.),  Mus.  Res.  301.  to  35/. 
Age  21.  1st  Cl.  Iv.  Cert. 

9641.  Mus.  (piano,  theory,  and  har.).  Visiting  or 
non-res.  Age  35.  Cert,  pupil  of  Sir  Julian 
Benedict. 

9642.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus.  (theory  and  prac.), 
Ger.  (elem.).  Res.  abroad  pref.  Age  29.  A.C.P., 
Sen.  Hon.  Trin.  Coll.  Theory. 

9613.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Mus., 
Alg.,  Ndhvk.  3  hours’  teaching  in  return  for 
board  and  res.  Age  35.  A. C.P.  and  Oxf.  Women’s 
Exam. 

9614.  Piano,  liar.,  and  Counterpt.,  Sing,  (class). 
Prof,  of  Mus.  Or  Visiting.  Age  21.  Sen.  R.A. 
Hons.,  Adv.  Grade  Nat.  Soc.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  Prof. 
Dip.,  Sen.  R.A.  Adv.  Grade,  Nat.  Soc. 

9645.  Eng  ,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Nat. 
Phil.,  Dom.  Econ.,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Piano 
(theory  and  har.).  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res.  85/.  B.A. 
R.U.I. 

9646.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Hist.,  Alg.,  Bot.  Articled 
Pupil,  res.,  with  lessons  and  accomplishments.  Age 
17.  2nd  C.P. 

9647.  Class.,  Eng.  Hist.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Euc.  (to 
Book  VI.),  Alg.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  85/.  Camb. 
H.  L.  Exam.  Cert.  Classical  Tripes  Cl.  3,  Dis.  IT. 
Age  29. 

9649.  Draw,  (freeh.,  model,  sketch  from  life  and 
nature),  Paint,  (oil  and  water -col.,  and  china),  Ger. 
and  Eng.  Lit.  Age  36.  Visiting. 

9651.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  12/.  to  20/. 
Age  20.  2nd  C.P. 

9652.  Draw.,  Taint.  Prep,  for  S.K.  Exams.  Art 
Cl.  Teacher’s  Cert,  and  other  certs.  Prizes  for 
Model  Draw.,  Shading,  School  of  Art  for  antique 
and  artistic  drawing  Age  27.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 
5s.  per  hour. 

9653.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Greek,  Math.,  Bot. 
Non-res.  100/.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.,  S.K.  adv. 
Exam,  in  Bot.,  Phys.  and  Physiog. 

9654.  Class.,  Math,  for  B.A.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Eng., 
Physics,  Chem.  for  Matric.  Age  22.  2nd  Class 
Classical  Tripos  Camb.,  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Class  B.A. 
Classical  Hon.,  2nd  in  1st  Class.  Non-res.  100/., 
or  res. 

9655.  Eng.  (adv.,  good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger. 
(acq.  al>r.),  Mus.,  Draw,  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Age  21. 
Sen.  Camb.  L.  Non-res.  100/.  High  School  or 
good  Day  School. 

9656.  Eng.  (adv.,  thoro.),  Arith.,  Sci.,  Lat.  and  Gk. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Fr.  (gram.).  Gov.  Cert.  1st  Class. 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9657.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
Bot.,  Script.  Hist.  Age  21.  Non-res.  30/.  to  35/. 
Sen.  Camb.  and  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9658.  Eng.  (adv.,  thoro.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Mu*.,  Draw, 
(freeh.  and  mod.,  and  lands.),  Paint.,  Calis.,  Ndvvk., 
Fr.  Age  22.  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  Jun.  Camb.  and 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Trin.  Schol. 

9660.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  23.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9661.  Draw,  (freeh.,  pers.,  geom.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water,  Hat  and  from  life),  Eng.  and  Fr.  (convers.). 
Age  23.  Jun.  3rd  Cl.  Hon.  in  Draw.,  Four  2nd 
Grade  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  30/. 

9662.  Eng.  (Lang,  and  Lit.  adv.),  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr. 
(gram.),  Draw.,  Piano,  Violin  (good),  Sing.  Age  20. 
30/.  to  40/. 

9662«.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr. 
(good),  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw.,  Lat.,  Sci.  for  Lond. 
Matric.  Age  33.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.,  2nd 
'  fetaule  S.K.  Draw.  Prize  in  Freeh.,  adv.  Phys. 
Nortyes.  100/.  to  120/. 

9663.  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.,  acq.  abr.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Res.  20/.  2nd  Cl. 
C.  P. 

9664.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Piano  and  Sing, 
(excellent).  Ger.  (fair),  Lat.  and  Draw.  (elem.). 
Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Cert.  Age  34. 

9665.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Fr.,  Ger. 
and  Lat.  Res.  30/.;  non-res.  45/.  Age  37. 

9666.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Violin,  Ger.  (clem.). 
Age  18.  Sal.  18/.  to  20/.  res.  3rd  Coll.  C.P.,  Trin. 
Coll.  Theory  of  Music. 

9667.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  25.  2nd  C.P. 

9669.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.  (fr. 
and  mod.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  20/.  Age  18. 

9670.  Eng.  subj.,  Lang.,  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Fr.'(cle:n.), 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Bot.,  Phys.  Res. 
or  Visiting.  Age  39.  Women’s  Camb.,  several 
groups,  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  S.K.  Bot. 

9671.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus,  Draw.,  Lat. 
Daily'  30/.  (abt.).  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Age  19. 


9672.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (adv.),  Ger., 
Lat.,  Bot.,  Chem.  (Inorg.),  Piano  and  Draw.  Non- 
res.  Age  20.  Sen.  Groups  A.  and  E.,  Camb. 
Higher  L.,  Lit.,  S.  and  A. 

9673.  Eng.  (subj.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Math.,  Draw,  and 
Music  (elem.).  Res.  about  10/.,  in  France  preferred. 
Age  18. 

9674.  Music  all  for  R.A.M.,  French  Con.  and  Gram. 
Age  20.  25/.  to  30/.  res.  Time  for  study. 

9676.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (lang.,  lit.,  and  hist.), 
Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Paint,  Lat.,  Piano  (theo. 
and  prac.).  Daily.  Age  34.  Camb.  Higher,  full 
S.  K.  Draw.  Cert,  and  Prize. 

9678,  Fr.  (all),  Eng.,  Lat.,  Math,,  Mus.  Res.  40/. 
Fr.  Dip.  Age  22. 

9679.  Eng.  (tlior.,  lit.,  Ac.),  Math.,  Lat,,  Gr.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  and  Mus.  (if  reqd.),  Daily'  or 
Visiting.  Age  27. 

9681.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Ndlwk.,  Mus.,  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  23: 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  K. 

9682.  Eng.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Paint. (w.-col.), 
Math,  (good),  Fr.  (good),  Lat.,  Mus.  Res.  30/. 
Age  26.  Family' preferred. 

9683.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Eng.  (some  subj.),  Mus.,  Draw, 
(elem.),  Fancy  work.  Non-res.  prefd.  Non-res.  85/. 
Res.  from  60/.  Cert,  in  Coll,  in  Germany', 

9684.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Age  18.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  S.K.  1st  Stage  Math. 
10/.  to  15/. 

9685.  Eng.  (all  subj  ),  Fr.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Physiol.,  Dancing,  Callis.  Res.  26/.  Age 
19.  2nd  C.P.,  S.K.  Phys. 

9686.  Piano  (theory' and  liar.).  Res.  45/.  R.A.M.L. 
Exam.  Sen.  Hons.,  Har.  C.P.  and  Camb.  Age  23. 

9687.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Non-res.  from  30/. 
Age  32. 

9688.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (good),  Mus. 
(fair),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Alg.  (rudiments).  Res.  25/. 
Fam.  prefd.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf. 

9690.  Eng.  subj..  Arith.,  Kindergarten,  Mus-,  Ndlwk. 
Age  28.  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Sch.  or  Fam.  (prefd.). 
Exp.  T. 

9691.  Kindergarten,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith.,  Fr. 
(elem.),  Sci.  Age  25.  Certs,  from  H.  and  C.  T. 
Coll.,  for  Kindergarten  Gen.  subj.  25/.  to  30/.  res. 
or  non -res. 

9693.  Eng.  (adv. ),  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (3  y'ears  in  Germany), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Alg.  (elem.).  Age  30.  Higher 
Camb.  L.  Hon. 

9694.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  (mod. 
and  freehd.),  Sing,  (class.).  Res.,  Eng.  or  abrd., 
25/.  about,  res.  Age  26. 

9695.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math,  (elem.),  Biol.,  Bot.,  Chem. 
Phys.,  Script.,  Micros.,  Sci.  Non-res.  Sci.  Teacher. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Biol,  of 
Physic  of  Lond.  Inter.  Sci.,  S.K.  Hon.  in  Veg. 
Morp.  and  Physiol.,  adv.  Chem.  and  Animal 
Phvs.,  S.K. 

9696.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Kindergarten  Fr.  (fluent).  Res. 
or  11011-res.  80/.  to  90/.  Cert.  Kindergarten  Gothics, 
1st  Cl.  Age  25. 

9697.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gea.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Hygeu.,  Math., 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Sing.,  Swedish  Drill.  Age  21.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  Hon.  Bot.,  S.K.  ex.  Bot., 
1st  Div.,  Lond.  Matric.  [1st  Div.  Camb.  Univ. 
Teachers’  Train.  Syn.,  ex.  in  both  parts,  pract. 
and  theory.  Non-res.  80/.  to  90/.,  pub.  sch. 

9699.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.). 
30/.  abt.,  res.  Sen.  Oxf.  Age  22. 

9700.  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Divinity,  Math.  Sci. 
Age  28.  Res.  150/.,  non-res.  200/.  to  250/.  B.A. 
Lond.,  Math.  Tripos  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  S.K.  Sci.  and 
Art,  in  Phys.,  Mag.,  Elec.,  and  Phy'siog. 

9701.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  23. 
Sen.  Loc.  Exam.  Glasg.  Univ.  Res.  Sal.  35/.  to  45/. 

9702.  Mus.  and  Sing,  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Fr.  (conv.), 
Ndlwk.,  Draw.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Student  R.A. 
Mus.  Munich.  Age  26. 

9704.  Eng.  sr.bj.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.), 
Mus.,  Piano,  Harm,  and  Sing.,  Fr.  (elem.)  acq. 
abd.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  30/.  abt ,  non-rcs. 
80/.  abt. 

9705.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  35.  Res.  or  non-res.  Sen.  Oxf.  Loc.  Exam. 

9706.  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus.,  S. of  A.lst  Cl.  Non-res. 

9707.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Ital.  (gram.),  Mus.  Family'. 
Salary  res.  100/.  Gov.  Exam,  in  Berlin. 

9708.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.), 
Paint.,  Mus.  Visiting  or  Lectures. 

9709.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Res.  30/.  St.  Andrews. 

9710.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Draw,  and  Paint.  Age  24.  Res. 
30/.,  or  non-res.  40/.  (from). 

9711.  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing., Theory.  Student  R.A.M. 
Age  32,  Salary  50/.  to  60/.  non-res.  or  visiting. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Text-Books  suitable  for'  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other  Examinations. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  SECOND  PART.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Master  in  St.  Paul’s  Scliool.  2s.  6d.  [Immediately. 
MILTON. — PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. — HENRY  V.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  K.  Deighton.  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— JULIUS  CAESAR.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  II.  Tawney,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

SCOTT.  -LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  T.  Palgrave,  M.A.  Is. 

SCOTT. — LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Cantos  I.-III.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  II.  Stuart,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.R.  Mill,  D.Sc.  Edin.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  Booklets.  Books  I.  and  II. 

Is.  Oil.  Books  I. -IV.,  3s.  Books  III. -VI.,  3s.  Books  I. -VI.  and  XI.,  4s.  (3d.  Book  XI.,  Is. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  and  E.  J.  Bkooksmith.  Globe  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  Thornton. 


English  Grammar.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris.  I81110.  Is. 

Exercises  on  Morris’s  Primer  of  English  Grammar.  By 

John  Wetherell,  M.A.  ISnio.  Is. 

English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  H.  C. 

Bowen,  M.A.  ISnio.  Is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar.  By 

Rev.  II.  Morris,  LL.D.  2s.  Od. 

Primer  of  English  Composition.  By  Prof.  Nichol.  18mo.  Is. 
Exercises  in  English  Composition.  By  the  same.  is. 

[  Just  ready. 

Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.  is. 


New  Edition,  revised, 
By  Arabella  B.  Buck- 


History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thompson. 
with  coloured  Maps.  ISnio.  2s.  Od. 

A  History  of  England  for  Beginners. 

ley.  With  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  3s. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard 

Green,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  Ss.  Od.  Also,  in  Four  Parts.  I.  007-1205.  II.  1204-1553. 
III.  1540-1689.  IV.  1000-1S73.  With  Analysis.  3s.  each. 


An  Elementary  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  By  Arch. 

Geikie,  F.R.S.  Is. 

A  Geography  Of  Europe.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  [Ill  the  press. 
The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  By  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Is. 
Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.  Sewed, 

3s.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


[Nearly  ready.  Key  in  preparation. 

First  Steps  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  G. 

Rust,  M.A.  Is.  Od.  Key,  3s.  Od. 

Short  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  Belcher,  LL.D.  Part  I.,  Is.  Od. ;  Key,  3s.  Od.  Part  II.,  2s. ;  Key,  3s. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises.  Arranged  for  Beginners.  By 

W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  K.  Macaulay  Eicke,  B.A.  ^2s. 
Latin  Prose  Exercises  based  upon  Caesar’s  Gallic  War. 

By  C.  Bryans.  2s.  Od.  Key,  4s.  Od. 

Latin  Prose  after  the  Best  Authors.  By  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A. 

Part  1.  Caesarian  Prose.  2s.  Od.  Key,  5s. 

A  Latin  Reader.  By  H.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Eutropius.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 
Phaedrus. — Select  1  ables.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners, 
With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Books 

II.  and  III.,  Is.  6d.  Book  VI.,  Is.  Od. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXLI.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  E.  Melhiush 
and  W.  W.  Capes.  Is.  Od.  [In  the  press. 

Virgil. —  TEneid.  Book  VI.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil. — iEneid.  Book  VII.  By  Rev.  A.  Calvert.  Is.  6d. 
iEschylus. — Prometheus  Vinctus.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  Rev.  II.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 

Horace.— Odes.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  T.  E. 


Easy  Arithmetical  Exercises  for  Beginners.  By  J.  G. 

Bradshaw,  M.A.  2s.  Witli  Answers,  2s.  Od. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  J.  Brooksmith, 

LL.B.  4s.  Od. 

Rules  and  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 

M.A.  With  Answers,  2s.  0d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  S. 

Pedley.  5s.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  Od.  each. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Key,  Ss.  Od. 


Page,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  111.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 

by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

Xenophon.— Hellenica.  Bks.I.andll.  Ed. by  H. Hailstone.  4s.6d. 
Macmillan’s  Greek  Course. 

- FirstGreekGrammar.  ByW.G.RuTHEiuonD,M.A.,LL.D.  2s. 

- Easy  Lessons  in  Greek  "Accidence.  By  H.  G.  Under¬ 
hill.  2s. 

Greek  Reader.  Stories  and  Legends.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
and  Exercises,  by  F.  II.  Colson,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  3s. 


Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  4s.  6d.  Part  I., 

including  Practice,  2s.  Pari  II.,  3s.  Key,  10s.  Od. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  A  School  Class-book  of  Commercial 

Arithmetic.  By  the  same.  2s.  Od.  Key,  Ss.  Od. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  By  H. 

S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  8.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 

Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic  for  National  and  Elemen¬ 

tary  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  Answers,  Od.  With  Answers, 

Is.  Od.  Key,  4s.  Od. 

Rules  and  Examples  in  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  j 

M.A.  Part  I.,  2s.  Part  II.,  2s.  Od.  Key  to  Part  I.,  7s.  Od. 

Algebraical  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C. 

H.  Cheyne,  M.A.  2s.  Od.  Solutions,  7s.  6d. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  1.  Todhunter,  F.R.S.  l8mo.  2s.  6d. 

Key,  6s.  Od. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  the  same  Author.  7s.  6d.  Key,  10s.  6d. 
Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A., 

and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  3s.  Od.  With  Answers,  4s.  Od. 

Algebraical  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  By  the 

same  Authors.  2s.  6d. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  the  same  Authors.  7s.  6d.  Key,  10s.  Od. 
Euclid.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.  2s. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid.  By  I.  Todhunter,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 

Key,  0s.  Od. 

First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.  By  J.  Thornton.  2s.  Od.  ; 

Key,  10s.  Od. 

Macmillan’s  Latin  Course.  By  A.  M.  Cook, M.A.  First  Part,  3s.6d. 
Shorter  Latin  Course.  By  the  same  Author.  Is.  6d.  / 

A  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 


First  Lessons  in  French.  By  H.  Couiithope  Bowen,  M.A.  Is. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Course.  By  G.  Eugene 

Fasnacht.  1st  Year,  Is.  2nd  Year,  2s.  3rd  Year,  2s.  6d.  Keys,  4s.  Od.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Readers.  By  G.  E.  Fas¬ 

nacht.  1.  First  Year,  2s.  0d.  II.  Second  Year,  2s.  6d. 

A  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  G.  E.  Fas¬ 
nacht.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Od. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

By  Prof.  Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.  0s. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course.  By  G.  E.  Fas- 

nacht.  1.  First  Year,  Is.  Od.  II.  Second  Year,  3s.  Od.  Keys,  4s.  Od.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Readers.  By  G.  E.  Fas¬ 

nacht.  I.  First  Year,  2s.  Od. 

A  Compendious  German  and  English  Dictionary.  By 

Prof.  Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  7s.  6d. 

Botany.  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Chemical  Problems.  Adapted  to  the  same.  By  Prof.  Thorpe. 

With  Key.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Questions  andExamples  on  Experimental  Physics:  Sound, 

Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy,  l'.R.A.S.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Natural  Science  for  use  in  Schools.  By  the 

same  Author.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 

Physical  Geography.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Physiology.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson.  Fcap. 

Svo.  4s.  Od. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  With  Questions.  By 

Millioent  Garrett  Fawcett.  2s.  Od. 
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Messrs.  Bell’s  Educational  Works. 


THE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  (a  List  of  Examinations,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions)  FOB,  1890. 

With  Preface  by  F.  Storr,  B.A.,  Chief  Modern  Master,  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  161  pp.,  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


LONDON  UNIVEKSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Just  published,  wide  i'cap.  8vo,  2s. 

Latin  Prose  for  London  Students.  By  Arthur  Baker,  M.A.,  Classical 
Master,  Independent  College,  Taunton. 

This  book  covers  systematically  the  whole  ground  of  the  Latin  Sentences 
included  in  the  Matriculation,  Pass  Intermediate,  and  Pass  B.A.  couise  of  the 
University  of  London. 


MATRICULATION. 

June ,  1890. 

Lat.  Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  With  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 
Gk.  Xenophon. — Hellenics.  Book  II.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdaee,  M.A.,  B.D.  2s. 

“By  far  the  fullest  and  most  helpful  notes.” — Vniv.  Corr.  Coll.  Matriv, 
Guide ,  June,  1889. 

January,  1891. 

Lat.  Horace.— Odes.  With  Notes  by  A.  J.  Maceeane.  2s.  (Books  I.  and  II. 
set.) 

Gk.  Aeschylus.— Persae.  With  Notes  by  P.  A.  Paeey,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Is.  (3d. 
June,  1891. 

Lat.  Livy.  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  J.  Prendeville,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Gk.  Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  II.  and  III.  Macmichael  Edition,  revised 
by  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  St.  Paul’s  School.  With 
Life,  Itinerary,  and  Maps.  Is.  6d.  (Book  III.  set.) 


INTERMEDIATE  B.A.  (PASS). 

July,  1890. 

Lat.  Virgil.— Georgies.  Books  I.  and  II.  Professor  Coningion’s  Edition, 
abridged.  With  Notes,  &e.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  3s.  (3d. 

“A  very  excellent  school  edition.” — Academy. 

“  A  very  useful  book, . . .  the  notes  are  careful  and  scholarly.”— Sped  at  or. 
Gk.  Sophocles.— Antigone.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Paeey.  Is.  6d. 


July,  1891. 

Lat.  Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Notes.  Conington’s  Edition, 
abridged.  Is.  fid. 

“The  handiest  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  modern  editions.’  —  Saturday 
Review. 


B.A.  (PASS). 

October,  1890. 

Erg.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  from  800-1001  A.D.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Glossary,  by  J.  P.  Davis,  D.Lit., 
M.A.  (Loud.).  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Together  with  “  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.”  With  Illustrative  Notes,  a  short  Life  of  Bede, 
Analysis  of  the  History,  and  an  Index  and  a  Map  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giees,  D.C.L.,  late  Eellow  of  Corpus  Cln  isti 
College,  Oxford.  5s. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  By  T.  Duef  Barnett,  B.A. 
(Lond.).  Is. 


Lat.  Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  VII.  and  VIII.,  Books  IX.  and  X.  (Books  VII. 

to  X.  set.)  In  two  volumes.  Prof.  Conington’b  Edition,  abridged. 
Is.  6d.  each. 


Gk.  Aristophanes.— Plutus.  Latin  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  Holden,  LL.D.  2s. 


October,  1891. 

Lat.  Terence.— Adelphi.  Notes  by  W.  Wagner,  Pli.D.  is.  6d. 

Gk.  Euripides.— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Notes  by  Dr.  Paeey.  Is.  6d. 
Plato.— Phaedo.  Notes  by  Dr.  Wagner.  5s.  6d. 


CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS. 

The  following  Texts  of  the  subjects  set  in  the  above  Examinations  are  published 

in  this  series. 

Lat.  Cicero.— De  Senectute,  et  de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae. 

By  G.  Long,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Terenti  Comoedia.  By  W.  Wagner,  Pli.D.  2s. 

Vergilius.  By  J.  Conington.  2s. 

Gk.  Euripides.  By  E.  A.  Paeey,  LL.D.  Three  vols.  2s.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  Two  vols.  2s.  fid.  each. 
Sophocles.  By  E.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Pupils’  Certificate  Examination ,  June  and  December,  1890,  and  June,  1891. 

Eng.  Shakespeare.  —  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Julius  Caesar.  Notes, 
Analysis,  Summary,  &c.,  by  T.  Dure  Barnett,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Is.  each. 

Milton.— Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes  on  the  Analysis 
and  on  the  Scriptural  and  Classical  Allusions.  A  Glossary  of  Difficult 
Words,  and  Life  of  Milton.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  E.C.P.  Is.  each. 

Lat.  Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  III.  With  Notes,  by  George  Long, 
M.A.,  and  a  Pull  Vocabulary  by  W.  F.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  Is.  (3d. 

- —  Books  VI.  and  VII.  Notes,  &c„  by  George  Long,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Cicero.— De  Amicitia.  With  Notes  by  George  Long,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Livy.  BookV.  Notes,  &c„  by  J.  Prendeville,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

- Book  XXII.  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.,  by  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdaee,  M.A., 

B.D.  3s.  fid. 

Virgil.— Aeneid.  Books  V.  and  VI.  With  Notes,  &c.  Prof.  Conington’s 
Edition,  abridged.  2s. 

- Book  VII.  Is.  6d. 

Horace. — Odes.  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. ,  and  Full 
Vocabulary  by  A.  H.  Dennis,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Gk,  The  Gospels  of  St.  Luke,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Matthew.  With 
Notes,  &c.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.  fid.  each,  sewed. 

JEschylus.— Prometheus  Vinctus.  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paeey,  M.A. 
LL.D.  Is.  fid. 

Euripides.— Alcestis.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  late  F.  A.  Paeey,  LL.D. 
Is.  fid. 

Xenophon.— Hellenics.  Book  II.  Notes,  &c., by  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall, 
M.A.,  B.D.  2s. 


CLASS  BOOKS. 


ENGLISH.— English  Grammar.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Pli.D.,  F.C.P.  17th 
Thousand.  Is. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  familiarise  the  young  student  with  the  technical 
forms  required  in  studying  a  foreign  tongue. 

FRENCH.— The  First  French  Book.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gisc.  lOfitli Thousand.  Is. 
The  Second  French  Book.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  47th  Thousand.  Is.  6d, 
(Key  to  the  1st  and  2nd  French  Books,  3s.  6d.) 

French  Dictionary.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  45th  Thousand.  2s.  Gil.  (In  use 
at  Eton,  &c.,  &c.) 


GERMAN.— German  Prose  Composition.  By  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.p., 
Professor  at  King’s  College.  14th  Edition.  4s.  fid.  (Ket  to  Parts  1  aud  2. 
Key  to  Parts  3  and  4.) 


ARITHMETIC.— Tots  and  Cross  Tots  (Simple  and  Compound).  By 

W.  S.  Beard,  of  Rochester  Mathematical  School.  Is.  (Answers,  to 
Masters  only,  free.) 

Arithmetic.  With  8000  Examples.  By  Charles  Pendeebury,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped.  With  or  without  Answers,  Crown  8v0, 
4s.  fid.  In  Two  Parts,  2s.  fid.  each. 

The  Examples  (without  Answers)  can  also  be  had  in  a  separate  yoL,  3s. 

***  This  Arithmetic  is  being  adopted  extensively,  and  is  already  in  use  at  the 
following  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  many  others:— 


Winchester. 

Wellington. 

Charterhouse. 

St.  Paul’s. 

Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
Christ’s  Hospital. 

Sherborne  School. 
Shrewsbury  School. 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 
Belfast  Acad.  Institution. 
Bradford  Grammar  School. 
Cheltenham  Ladies’  College. 
Durham  Grammar  School. 
Liverpool  College. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Christ’s  College,  Brecon. 

The  College,  Newton  Abbot. 


Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh. 
Dollar  Institution. 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
Hutcheson’s  Grammar  School, 
Glasgow. 

Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Weymouth  College. 

St.  Edward’s  School,  Orford. 

St.  Peter's  School,  York. 

Chester  Training  College. 

Church  of  Scotland  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  Glasgow. 

Mathematical  School,  Rochester. 
Perth  Academy. 

Inverness  Royal  Academy. 

Stranraer  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 


It  is  also  used  by  the  University  Correspondence  College,  Pupil  Teachers  of  the 
Bolton  School  Board,  and  in  the  St.  Thomas’  Charterhouse  Classes. 

The  3Iatriculation  Directory  of  the  Univ.  Corr.  College  says  : — “  Pendlebury’s 
Arithmetic  is  specially  adapted  for  Matriculation  (London),  and  can  be  confidently 
recommended.” 

Mr.  J.  Thornton,  H.M.  of  the  Higher  Grade  School,  Bolton,  says  :  The  book 

is  in  the  hands  of  all  our  pupil  teachers,  and  most  of  the  masters  speak  very  highly 
of  it.  Its  clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  its 
numerous  and  admirable  examples,  serve  as  its  best  recommendation.” 


EUCLID.— The  Enunciations  and  Figures.  First  Six  and  part  of  the 
Eleventh  Books.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bkasse,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
Without  the  Figures,  fid. 

— - Books  I.-VL,  and  Parts  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  Newly  translated  from  the 

Greek  Text.  With  numerous  Exercises.  By  Horace  Deiguton,  M.A,, 
Harrison  College,  Baradoes.  ts.  fid.  Key  to  the  Exercises,  5s. 

- Books  I.-11I.  With  numerous  Exercises.  2s.  fid.  [/« the  press. 

- —  Books  I.  and  II.  With  numerous  Exercises.  2s. 


A  New  Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
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NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  360  pp.,  price  2s.  6d. 

(Second  Year  of  Issue.) 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANNUAL,  1890. 

Compiled  by  EDWARD  JOHNSON. 

A  Handy  Reference  to  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Summary  of  Contents. 

Calendar  with  blank  pages  for  Memoranda. 

Educational  Review— 1389  :  —  Bills  in  Parliament,  1S89— Draft  Educa¬ 
tion  Code,  1889— Education  ancl  Training  of  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Children 
—Gratuitous  Education  in  English  Public  Elementary  Schools— Inter¬ 
mediate  Education  in  Wales— Teaching  University  for  London. 

Public  Elementary  Education  ;  —  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools— 
Education  Department  —  Education  Code  (fully  indexed) —Elementary 
Education  —  H.M.  Inspectors’  Instructions— List  of  H.M.  Inspectors — 
Teachers’  Salaries — Training  Colleges  for  Masters  and  Mistresses. 
Intermediate  Education  :  —  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Education  — 
Educational  Endowments— Intermediate  Schools  and  Colleges  (England 
and  Wales),  nearly  1000  described  in  detail— Legal,  Medical,  Military, 
Musical,  Naval,  and  Technical  Education. 

University  Education  ;  —  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London,  and 
Victoria  Universities  fully  described,  with  list  of  Colleges,  Professors,  &c.— 
University  Extension  Lectures. 

Miscellaneous  :  —  Department  of  Science  and  Art  —  Diocesan  Inspectors 
(List) — Educational  Annuals,  Calendars,  and  Newspapers  (List)— Educa¬ 
tional  Societies — Evening,  Technical,  and  Recreative  Institutes— Examining 
Bodies — Eire  Escapes  for  Schools  and  Colleges— Geographical  Prizes — School 
Management  —  Sunday  School  Associations  —  Teachers’  Associations  — 
Theological  Colleges  (List). 

Indexes^ — i.  General  Index — ii.  Index  to  Code — iii.  Alphabetical  List  of 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“  A  handy  reference  to  public  schools  and  colleges — the  information  as  to 
expenses  and  scholarships  seems  correct  and  full.” — Times. 

The  thanks  of  parents  are  due  to  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  for  having  so 
thoroughly  well  compiled  ‘  A  Handy  Reference  to  Public  Schools  and  Colleges,’ 
a  book  the  want  of  which  has  truly  been  long  felt.”— Morning  Post. 

“Deserves  praise  for  its  utility  and  freedom  from  pretension.” — Alhenceum. 

“  Every  institution  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  character  is  duly  mentioned 
and  described.  To  make  this  Annual  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  it  is,  was 
no  slight  undertaking,  since  it  prolesses  to  deal,  and  does  deal,  with  every  branch 
of  education,  from  the  instruction  given  in  our  elementary  school's  to  the 
requirements  of  a  young  lawyer  eating  his  way  to  the  Bar,  or  a  young  doctor 
walking  the  hospital.”— St.  James  Gazette. 

‘‘Avahiabie  compilation.  Is  likely  to  prove  a  very  great  boon.”—  Church 
Times. 

“  The  book  deserves  to  be  purchased  and  kept  from  year  to  year.” — Teachers' 


SCRIPTURE  FOR  1890. 


CLIFFORD’S  OLD  TESTAMENT  HANDBOOKS, 

The  most  exhaustive  cheap  Commentaries  yet  published. 

The  only  Commentaries  with  Notes  opposite  the  Text. 

They  show  the  Alterations  in  the  Kevised  Version. 

The  Notes  are  unsectarian  and  suggestive. 

References  to  “every  person  and  place”  given  in  each  Book. 
Questions  with  references  to  the  Answers  now  being  added. 
Invaluable  help  to  Students  and  to  Teachers. 

Adapted  for  Public  Examinations. 

„  Day  Schools. 

„  Sunday  Schools. 

„  Bible  Classes. 

,,  Family  Reading. 

„  Parents  with  their  Children. 

,,  Individual  Study  of  God’s  Word. 


Just  Published. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS.  In  large  type,  with 
Map  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  the  Promised  Land.  Exhaustive  Lists 
of  Persons  and  Places.  Important  Addenda,  and  over  120  Questions 
with  References  to  the  Answers.  Price  Is.  6d. 

FOR  THIS  YEAR'S  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  With  Maps.  Only  9d.  each. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  JOSHUA  AND  JUDGES. 

3rd  Thousand. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  RUTH  AND  I.  SAMUEL. 

3rd  Thousand.  Containing  the  whole  Text  necessary  for  Clas3 
Teaching  or  Examination. 

New  large  type  Editions  in  active  preparation. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Modern  Geography.  By  Prof.  Hughes.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Modern  Geography.  By  Prof.  Hughes.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Physical  Geography.  By  Prof.  Hughes.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Elementary  Physical  Geography.  By  Prof.  Hughes.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Geography  of  the  Coast  Lines.  By  Wm.  Lawson.  Price  Is 
Geography  of  the  River  Systems.  "  By  Wit.  Lawson.  Price  Is. 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  By  Rev.  F.  P.  Fauntiiorfe 
M.A.  Price  2s.  6d.  ’ 

r**  1  his  Series  of  Geographical  Class-Books ,  by  well-known  writers,  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  most  complete.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  New  Editions  the  matter  is  always  well  up  to  date. 


HISTORY. 

Student’s  Summary  of  the  Principal  Events  in  English  History. 

With  Notes  of  Constitutional,  &c.,  History  from  the  Works  of  Eminent 
Historians.  By  Tiros.  Haugiiton.  Price  6s. 

- Without  Notes.  By  the  Same.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Summary  of  English  History.  Price  Is. 

Sovereigns  of  England.  Price  4d. 

\*  This  Series  of  Historical  Text-Books,  by  Mr.  Haughto.n,  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Senior  Scholars. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  Trios.  Piper.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  Thos.  Piper.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Complete  Course  of  Arithmetical  Examples.  Price  3s. 
Mental  Arithmetic.  Price  2s. 

Elementary  Mental  Arithmetic.  Price  6d. 

Wrinkles  in  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Richardson.  Price  Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  By  S.  Pedley.  Fcap.  8vo  price  Gd 
First  Grade  Geometry.  By  David  Bain,  F.R.G.S.  Price  3d. 
English  Practice  in  Analysis,  Parsing,  &c.  Bv  J.  Richardson. 

Price  6d. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  By  Wm.  Hewitt,  B.Sc.  Part  I.  Matter. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Part  II.  Force.  Price  2s.  Complete,  price  3s. 


Tor  list  of  School  Atlases  and  Examination  Manuals  sec  last  page  of 

mathematics. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
LIVERPOOL:  45-51  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET. 


The  Series  also  contains 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOK 
OF  GENESIS.  Is.  6d. 

II.  SAMUEL.  Is. 


I.  KINGS.  Is. 

II.  KINGS.  Is. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  Is. 


The  Notes  are  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Text ;  Exhaustive  Lists 
of  Persons  and  Places  given  ;  Tables  clearly  showing  Events,  Names 
of  Kings,  Important  Dates,  &c.,  are  added,  and  the  Spiritual  Teaching 
is  brought  out. 

N.B.— The  previous  volumes  of  Mr.  Clifford’s  Old  Testament  Hand¬ 
books  have  been  received  with  much  favour.  These  Books 
arc  exceptionally  cheap,  and  will  be  found  of  grdat  use  to 
Candidates  for  both  the  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination. 


SOME  RECENT  REVIEWS. 

Dr.  Abbott,  City  of  London  School. — “  The  Annotations  seem  to  mfe  short,  clear, 
and  admirably  to  the  point ;  and  the  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  for  the  young.” 

R.  Halley  Chambers,  Esq.,  Victoria  College,  Jersey.— “We  have  used  your 
Selections  from  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  employing  them  widely  through 
the  school,  and  my  expectations  have  been  quite  fulfilled  by  actual  experience 
among  boys  of  various  ages.” 

Miss  Buss,  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Camden  Road,  N.W.— 
“These  Manuals  are  very  clearly  arranged ;  the  notes  arc  good,  and  would  greatly 
aid  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

School  Guardian.--"  A  very  helpful  little  work.” 

Literary  World. — “It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  more  convenient  elementary 
manual.” 

Church  Sunday  School  Magazine. — “  Students  will  find  this  little  book  of  great 
value.  It  will  be  most  useful  for  senior  classes,  and  for  family  reading.” 

Church  Times. — “  A  useful  manual  for  the  teacher.” 

Scotsman.—' “The  selections  are  well  chosen  and  well  edited  for  the  use  of 
students  and  teachers  of  Biblical  criticism.” 

The  Schoolmaster. — “We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  one  or  two  books  iii  this 
series  very  favourably  in  previous  reviews.  The  present  little  work  will  save 
teachers  much  trouble  in  preparing  boys  for  the  Locals.” 


London : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 

June  and  December,  1800. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  III.  and  V.  With  a  Map  aticl 
English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretoe,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico  Coni.  III.  and  VI.  With  Maps  and 
English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A. 

2s.  6d.  [ Shortly . 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps.  By 
M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  6d. 

Vergil  Aeneid  Lib.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Two  Maps. 
2s.  6d. 

Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Map.  3s.  6<L 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
With  Map,  3s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  toy  the  same  Editor.  4s.  (Id. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  Four  Maps.  2s.  Gd. 

Gospel  according'  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacou  F.  W.  Farrar. 
With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D.  With 
Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar, 

D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  6s. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  EOR  SCHOOLS. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  each  volume. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Care,  M.A. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 

[Immediately. 

Gospel  according'  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

[ Shortly . 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES,  Ac. 

Xavier  de  Maistre.  La  Jeune  Siberienne.  Le  Lepreux  de  la 
Cite  d’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes. 
By  the  late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Racine . — Les  Plaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W. 
Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Pli.D.  2s. 

Riehl. —  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen,  With  Grammatical, 
Philological,  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Index.  By  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  3s.  6d. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

Caesar. — De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  VI.  With  Maps  and  English 
Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A., 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Wiiibley,  M.A. 
2s.  Gd.  [ Shortly . 

Xenophon.  —  Anabasis;  Book  III.  With  English  Notes,  by 
Alpred  Pretor,  M.A.  Price  2s. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s. 

Euripides. —  Hippolytus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  W.  S. 
Hadley,  M.A.  2s. 

Lucian,  Somnium,  Charon,  Piscator  et  de  Luctu.  With  English 
Notes,  by  W.  Heitland,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  Appendix.  3s.  Gd. 

Herodotus.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Map,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo,  18s. 

Sophocles. — The  Flays  and  Fragments.  With  Critical  Notes, 
Commentary,  and  Translation  in  English  Prose,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Part  I.— OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  Gd. 

Part  II.— OEDIPUS  COLONEUS.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

Part  III.— ANTIGONE.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  [ Preparing . 

Part  IV— PHILOCTETES.  [ Shortly . 

Demosthenes. — Leptines.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Public 
Orator  hi  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  [Nearly  ready . 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 

H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.  is.  Gd. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Plutarch.— Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

Euripides. — Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  2s.  Gd. 

Livy.  Book  IV.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Moliere. — Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in 
Prench.  2s.  [Shortly. 

British  India:  A  Short  History  of.  (Uniform  with  Dr.  Mill’s 
“  Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”)  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A.,  late 
Headmaster  of  Exeter  Grammar  School.  With  a  Map.  Is. 

Now  ready,  royal  4to.  3s. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  Dr.  Mill’s  “  Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

MATRICULATION  EXAM.,  JUNE,  1890. 

Cicero. — De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  3s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Fro  Balbo.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  Is.  6d. 

JUNE,  1891. 

Xeiiophon. — Anabasis.  Book  III.  With  a  Map  and  English  Notes, 
by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAM.  IN  ARTS,  JULY,  1890. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps.  By  M.  S. 
Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  3s.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Georgies.  Libri  I.,  II.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A. 

Sidgwick,  M.A.  2s. 

JULY,  1891. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  4s. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Books  IX.  and  X.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Each  Is.  Gd. 

B.A.  EXAM.,  OCTOBER,  1890. 

Aristophanes. — Plutus.  With  English  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  Saliool.  3s.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Books  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Each  Is.  6d. 

(Honours  Subject.) 

Bacon’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  With 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.  3s. 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 

London:  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane  5 

Glasgow  :  263  Argyle  Street. 
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WHITTAKER’S  LIST. 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 


GERMAN  CLASS  BOOKS. 


By  A.  BARRfiRE,  PROFESSOR  R.M.A.,  WOOLWICH. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar,  and  First  Steps  in 

Idioms.  With  numerous  Exercises  arul  a  Vocabulary.  Being  an 
Introduction  to  the  Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar. 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 

Junior  Graduated  French  Course.  Affording  Materials 

for  Translation,  Grammar,  and  Conversation.  Being  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Graduated  French  Course.  Is.  Gd. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and  Idioms, 

and  Guide  to  Examinations.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth, 

3s.  Gd. 

Itecits  Militaires.  With  Biographical  Introduction  and 

English  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  (For  Army  Students. 


Beliile’s  New  Graduated  French  Course. 


Tire  Beginner's  own  French 
iBook.  2s.  Key,  2s. 
Easy  French  Poetry  for  Be¬ 
ginners,  2s. 

French  Grammar.  5s.  6d. 

Key,  3s. 


Repertoire  des  Prosateurs. 
Mocleles  de  Poesie.  6s. 
Manuel  Etymologique.  2s.  Gd. 
Synoptical  Table  of  French 
Verbs.  Gd. 


Whittaker’s  French  Series.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Students.  Edited  by  A.  Barrere,  Prof.  R.M.A.,  Wool¬ 
wich,  &c.,  and  others.  Each  Number  with  a  Literary  Introduction 
and  Arguments  in  English,  Footnotes  explaining  the  more  difficult 
passages,  and  Translations  of  the  Iidomatic  Expressions  into  the 
corresponding  English  Idioms.  Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  each 
Number,  Gd. 


1.  Scribe. —  Le  Verre  d’Eau. 

Barrere. 

2.  McHere. — Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 

tilhomme.  Gasc. 

3.  Moliere. — L’Avare.  Gasc. 

4.  Souvestre.  —  Sous  la  Ton- 

nelle.  Desages. 

5.  Moliere.  — Le  Misanthrope. 

Gasc. 


6.  Galland. — Ali  Baba.  Clare. 

7.  Corneille. — Le  Cid.  Gasc. 

8.  9.  Lamartine.  —  Jeanne 

d’Arc.  Barrere. 

10,11.  Piron. — La  Metroma- 
nie.  Delbos. 

Others  to  follow. 


The  Public  Examination  French  Reader.  With  a 

Vocabulary  to  every  Extract,  suitable  for  all  Students  who  are  Pre¬ 
paring-  for  a  French  Examination.  By  A.  M.  Bower,  F.R.G.S., 
late  Master  in  University  College  School,  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


LIST.  OF  WORKS  WRITTEN  OR  EDITED  BY  F.  LANGE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  Examiner  in 
German  at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester ;  Examiner 
in  German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Elementary  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection 
of  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Concise  German  Grammar.  In  Three  Progressive  Parts. 
With  Special  Reference  to  Pronunciation,  Comparative  Philology, 
English  and  German  Equivalents,  and  Idioms.  Crown  8vo. 

I.  Elementary,  2s.  |  II.  Intermediate,  2s.  |  III.  Advanced,  3s.  Gd. 

Progressive  German  Examination  Course.  Comprising 
the  Elements  of  German  Grammar,  an  Historic  Sketch  of  the 
Teutonic  Languages,  English  and  German  Equivalents,  Materials 
for  Translation,  Dictation,  Conversation,  and  Complete  Vocabu¬ 
laries. 


I.  Elementary  Course.  Cloth,  2s.  III.  Advanced  Course.  Second 
II.  Intermediate  Course.  Cloth,  2s.  Revised  Ed.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“A  sound  and  sensible  course,  well  planned  and  well  executed.” — 

Journal  of  Education. 

“  It  is  admirably  worked  out,  and  few  hooks  are  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  study  of  German  in  England.” — Practical  Teacher. 


Fliigel’s  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  German  and 

English  Languages.  New  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  £1  Is. 
Abridged,  royal  18mo,  Gs. 

Ollendorff’s  (Dr.  H.  G.)  New  Method  of  Learning  to 

Read,  Write,  and  Speak  a  Language  in  Six  Months. 

Adapted  to  the  French.  New  Edition.  12mo,  6s.  Gd.  Key,  8vo,  7s. 
- Adapted  to  the  German.  New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  Key,  Svo,  7s. 

- Adapted  to  the  Italian.  New  Edition.  Crown 

Svo,  7s.  Key,  8vo,  7s. 

- Adapted  to  the  Spanish.  New  Edition.  8vo, 

12s.  Key,  8vo,  7s. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

Beatson’s  Progressive  Exercises  on  the  Composition 

of  Greek  Iambic  Verse.  12mo,  cloth,  3s. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum :  Sive  Novus  Sinonymorum, 
Epithetorum,  Versuum,  ac  Phrasium  Poeticarum,  Thesaurus.  New 
Edition.  By  G.  Pyper.  12mo,  cloth,  7s. 

- -  By  Valpy.  Whittaker’s  Improved  Edition. 

Latin  and  English.  New  Edition.  Royal  12mo,  7s.  Gd. 
Penrose’s  (Rev.  John)  Easy  Exercises  in  Latin 
Blegaic  Verse.  New  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  Key  to  ditto, 
for  Tutors  only,  3s.  Gd. 

Stoddart’s  New  Delectus ;  or,  Easy  Steps  to  Latin 
Construing.  For  the  Use  of  Pupils  Commencing  the  Language. 
Adapted  to  the  Best  Latin  Grammars,  with  a  Dictionary  attached. 
Now  Edition.  12mo,  4s. 

Cicero’s  Minor  Works.  De  Officiis,  &c.,  &c.  With 
English  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Tylor,  LL.D.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 


Bossut’s  French  Phrase  Book.  New  Edition.  Is. 
- French  Word  Book.  New  Edition.  Is. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Practical  Education.  A  Work  on  Preparing  the  Memory, 
Developing  Quickness  of  Perception,  and  Training  tiro  Constructive 
Faculties.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  Author  of  “  Tlio  Minor  Arts,” 
“  Twelve  Manuals  of  Art  Work,”  &c.,  &c. 


London  : 


WHITTAKER 


&  CO.,  Paternoster  Square. 
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COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  forallowancesgrautedto  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. — 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  (he  16th  of 
June. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
arc  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres : —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  B.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE 

O  (B1 


OF  PRECEPTORS.  - 

(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. ) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  March, 
when  Dr.  R.  Wohmell  will  read  a  Paper  on  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  with  specia  l  reference  to  the  Scheme 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 


friends. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £15  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  otter  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  tore- 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Practieeof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council.  [After  June,  1890,  the  limit  of 
age  will  be  from  17  to  21  years.]  . 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF 

(BLOOMSBUR1 


PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

SEVENTEENTH  SERIES. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  (Seventeenth  Annual 
Series),  by  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Examiner 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  “The  Theory  of  Education,”  commenced  on 
Thursday,  February  13th,  at  7  p.m. 

In  these  Lectures  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  Teacher’s  Art  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  always  in 
their  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
Important  questions,  as  the  proper  way  of  estimating 
knowledge,  and  the  right  order  of  studies,  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  illustrated 
as  far  as  possible  by  historical  references  to  views  of 
leading  writers  on  Education.  Pains  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  various  points  handled  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  students  will  be  aided  by  the  setting  of  written 
exercises  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  by  directions 
as  to  reading,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  by  oral  explana¬ 
tion  of  difficult  points. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training- Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  Free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

For  Syllabus  see  page  131. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants' Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
Also  University  Summer  Session  for  Women  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1890.  For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  tlie  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  Ac., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

OT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 

LJ  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of  125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined  at 
any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  studentsentering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years ;  also  for  Dental 
Students,  and  for  qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

Oxford  local  examinations. 

LONDON  COMMITTEE  (BOYS). 

Forms  of  Entry  for  the  Examination  in  July,  1890, 
may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  E.  Layman, 
Esq.,  1  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.  1890, 

53 

University  Correspondence  College  Students. 
WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

Of  whom  the  2nd,  8th,  and  17th  were 
in  Honours. 

The  total  number  of  Successful  Candidates  at  this 
Examination  was  only  413,  including  19  in  Honours. 
University  Correspondence  College  Students  thus  form 
over  12}  per  cent,  of  the  list.  At  the  June  Exam.,  1889, 
Seventy-eight  Students  passed,  forming  8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  list. 

Short  Courses  for  June,  1890,  may  be  commenced 
at  once. 

A  copy  of  the  Matric.  Guide  and  a  Reprint  of  the 
Examination  List  will  be  sent  to  any  Private  Student 
who  expresses  his  intention  of  working  for  the  Exam., 
post  free  on  application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes  may  be 
had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12&  Booksellers  Row, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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The  society  of  arts  practi¬ 
cal  EXAMINATION  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  this  year  he  held  in  London 
during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June. 

The  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  will  be  given  to  any  Can¬ 
didate  obtaining  full  marks  in  this  Examination. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Society’s  Silver  Medals  will 
bo  awarded  to  those  Candidates  (taking  a  First  Class) 
whom  the  examiner  shall  certify  as  having  acquitted 
themselves  best  in  the  Honours  portion  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

Eull  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Society’s  House,  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD, 

John  Street,  Adelphi,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 
Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hvgiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming  ;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &e.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


Royal  indiah  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines.— The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  S.tate  will  offer  Six 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


TTNI VERSIT Y  ASSOCIATION 


OF 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal — M  iss  Clough, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College. 

Employers  seeking  Teachers  either  permanent  or  for 
Lecturing,  Coaching  in  Special  Subjects,  or  Visiting, 
should  apply  to  Miss  C.  Elder,  Campden  House, 
Kensington,  W. 

For  Examiners,  apply  to  Miss  L.  Haigh,  44  Shirland 
Road,  W. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

y 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprUvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

— There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  be  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry.  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 


A 


LADY, 


Laving  a 


Girls’  School  in  a 


healthy  locality  20  miles  from  London,  wishes  to 
dispose  of  it.  Apply  by  letter  to  A.  Z.,  78  King  William 
Street,  City,  E.C. 


13EQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE,  a  well- 

JLV  established  good  class  Girls’  School.  Dissenting 
connexion  preferred.  Address — S.  &  S.,  Winash  House, 
Clevedon,  Somerset. 


WANTED,  BOYS’  OR  MIXED 

SCHOOL.  Income  not  less  than  £200.  Terms 
of  purchase  must  be  moderate  and  inclusive.  Full 
particulars  desired.  Strictest  confidence  observed. 
M.  C. P.,  “Educational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  E.  C. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CHEMICAL  TEACHING. 

THE  Second  Report  of  this  Committee 

containing  “Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction  in  Physical  Science,”  and  a  Report  on 
the  “  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools,”  may  he  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  22  Albemarle  Street,  W.  Price  Sixpence. 

DRAWING  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

President— Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome. 

THE  Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  School¬ 
boys  and  School-girls,  and  Drawings  made  in 
Childhood  by  Distinguished  Artists,  will  he  opened 
March  31st,  at  3  p.m.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  in  the  Conduit  Street  Gallery,  Regent 
Street,  W.,  and  will  be  open  three  weeks. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

\J  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice  —  Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


1V/rATHEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-iYL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


Higher  Cambridge  local, 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS,  &c. 
Students  prepared  at  the  Classes  connected  with  the 
N orth  London  Collegiate  School,  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  Miss  Buss.  For  particulars,  address 
the  Head  Mistress,  Miss  Toflis,  202  Camden  Road, 
London,  N.W. 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 

HIRLEY S 

.peciallt  Recommended, 

Jpacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictly  Temperance 

O  T  IE  Xj. 

OME-LIKE,  NON-STYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Yeabs. 

Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service  Sd.; 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s.  6d. 


DR,  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 

New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND.— A  Pro¬ 
fessional  TEACHER  is  desirous  of  visiting  a  few 
more  Boys’  or  Girls’  Schools,  in  or  near  London.  For 
terms,  and  List  of  Schools  already  attended,  apply— 
Edwin  W.  H.  Gange,  17  Montague  Road,  Dalston,N.E. 


Will  be  published  in  March,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE 

CALENDAR 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 


Tho  Calendar  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  documents  of  the  College  (the  Charter, 
By-Laws,  Lists  of  Graduates  and  Members,  and 
of  Schools  examined,  Regulations  for  the  various 
Examinations  of  the  College,  &c.,  &c.),  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  about  400  pages,  with  the  following 
Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  during 
tho  past  year  : — 

1.  Diploma  Examination  .  Midsummer. 

2.  Ditto  .  Christmas. 

3.  Pupils’Examination  .  Midsummer. 

4.  Ditto  .  Christmas. 

5.  Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 

tion  .  March. 

6.  Ditto  .  September. 

7.  Mercantile  Examination  .  Midsummer. 

8.  Ditto  .  Christmas. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Sr., E.C. 


TAUGHT  AT  RUGBY. 

“  The  best  system  of  Shorthand.” — Daily  News. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  System  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Taught  in  Over  1000  Schools,  Colleges,  Institutions,  &c. 

[ Copy .]  Melrose  House  School, 

WOODCHURCH,  NEAR  ASHFORD,  KENT. 

Dec.  4,  1889. 

For  many  years  past  your  system  of  Shorthand  lias  been  systematically  tauglit  in 
my  school  by  an  experienced  reporter,  and  with  tho  happiest  results.  My  Shorthand 
classes  are  now  so  large  that  1  am  obliged  to  engage  two  masters  to  teach  that 
subject.  Four  of  my  pupils  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  secured  good 
situations  in  large  mercantile  houses,  and  mainly  because  they  were  efficient  in 
Phonography.  Irrespective  of  the  great  advantages  to  boys  on  leaving  school,  I 
find  that  my  pupils  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  in  taking  down  their  science  lecture 
notes  in  shorthand,  i  am  of  opinion  that,  in  spire  of  thejnew  systems  that  have 
been  of  late  years  introduced,  yours  will  never  be — to  quote  from  the  Times  of  Sept. 
29tli,  1887—“  ousted  from  pride  of  place.”  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use 
you  like  of  this  letter.  [Signed]  W.  E.  Wisdom,  F.S. Sc., 

Headmaster. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  TEACHER.  6d.  1,370,000  sold. 

Specimen  free  to  Headmasters. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  1  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

(Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


Csesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  12mo  .  Is.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo .  3s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  4s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Books  I.  to  III.  With  Reading  Lessons 
for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  Text ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Itinerary  from  Kulmer  of  the  Route  of  the  “  Ten  Thousand.”  Ninth 
Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker  and  Reader, 

based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of  pieces  for 
Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses, 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price 
3s.  6d. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 

SYLLABUS  OF  DR.  SULLY’S  LECTURES  ON 
THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Course  commenced  on  the  13th  or  February. 


I.  — Practice  and  Theory  of  Education  in  their  relation 
one  to  another— The  End  of  Education,  how  determined 
— Bearing  of  Ethics  on  the  Science  of  Education— Various 
conceptions  of  the  Educational  End— Education  as  sup¬ 
plying  Utilities  (Montaigne,  Locke) — Education  as  aim¬ 
ing  at  Development  (Kant,  Pestalozzi)— Instruction  and 
Education— The  Human  Ideal  as  variable — Education 
as  developing  a  national  type,  and  as  perfecting  the  in¬ 
dividual— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

II.  — The  Process  of  Education — Education  as  based  on 
Natural  Development  (Rousseau) — The  Teacher  as  work¬ 
ing  through  Child’s  Self-activity— Education  as  tran¬ 
scending  and  controlling  Natural  Development— Art 
versus  Nature  (J.  S.  Mill) — Education  as  Methodical 
Application  of  Social  Stimulus  and  Guidance— Scope 
and  Limitations  of  Education—  Nature  versus  Nurture— 
The  Teacher’s  Auxiliaries  and  Opponents. 

III. — The  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert— Special 
Training  of  the  Teacher — Practical,  Historical,  and 
Scientific  branches  of  Training— Value  of  Science  in  its 
bearing  on  different  branches  of  Educational  Process- 
Physical  Education  and  the  Study  of  Physiology— Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Mental  Powers  and  the  Study  of  Psychology 
— Intellectual,  Moral,  and  /Esthetic  Education  as  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  connected  processes— Relation  of  School  Teacher 
to  each  process. 

IV. — Process  of  Intellectual  Instruction — Teaching  in 
its  Correlation  with  Learning — Analysis  of  process  of 
Learning — Function  of  the  Senses  in  acquiring  Know¬ 
ledge — Why  the  Teacher  must  work  on  a  basis  of  personal 
Observation — Observation  without  and  within  the  School 
—True  function  of  Teacher  as  Educator  of  the  Senses — 
Place  of  Exercises  of  the  Senses  in  School  Instruction — 
Tlie  Object  Lesson  (Pestalozzi,  Froebel). 

V.  Learning  through  Language  and  Teaching  proper— 
Words  as  a  medium  of  presenting  facts — Description 
and  Imaginative  Realization — Learning  through  Words 
an  elaboration  of  Sense-observations — Assimilation  of 
unknown  to  known  facts — Teaching  as  an  Extension  of 
Child’s  Experience— Rangeof  such  Extension  determined 
by  area  and  quality  of  first-hand  observation— Aids  to 
Verbal  Instruction  :  models,  maps,  pictures,  &c. 

VI.  Teaching  as  aiming  at  Permanent  Knowledge- 
Laws  of  Retention  and  Reproduction— Association  and 
Suggestion— Use  of  Words  as  Suggestive— Learning  and 
Verbal  Memorizing  (Locke)— Questioning  as  a  stimulus 
to  Reproduction — Various  Educational  Uses  of  Ques¬ 
tioning-Reproducing  for  the  sake  of  Understanding- 
Relation  of  Reproductive  to  Productive  Process— Repro¬ 
duction  as  serving  to  revive  and  deepen  Knowledge- 
Repetition  and  Recapitulation  as  features  of  Teaching 
Process. 

VII. — Highest  end  of  Intellectual  Instruction  to 
generalize  and  unify  Knowledge— Error  that  child  can¬ 
not  reason  ( Locke  and  Rousseau )  — Spontaneous  tendency 
of  child  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain  his  observations 
— The  Abstract  along  with  the  Concrete — Haste  and 
Delay  in  taking  up  Abstractions — Gradation  of  Abstract 
Study— Classification  of  Common  Objects,  Abstraction 
of  Number,  &c.—  The  Abstract  as  leading  back  to  the 
Concrete— Refei’ence  of  things  to  classes  and  explana¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  — The  method  of  presenting  Abstract  Subjects— 
Relation  of  the  Learner  to  the  Discoverer  (H.  Spencer)— 
The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  and  Induction 

? roper— No  one  Method  of  Teaching— Combination  of 
nduction  and  Deduction — Analysis  and  Synthesis  in 
their  bearing  on  teaching  Method — Rules  of  Method : 
“  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,”  “  From  the  simple 
to  the  complex,”  &c. 

IX. — The  Order  of  Subjects  and  the  Construction  of 
the  Curriculum— Value  of  Studies  as  information  and  as 
discipline— The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  Order 
(Bain)— The  ago  for  taking  up  particular  subjects— 
Logical  relations  of  the  several  Studies— The  Ideal  and 
the  Real  Curriculum — Variation  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Specialization  of  Studies— Why  Specialization  should 
increase  as  Education  progresses. 

X.— The  Learning  Process  as  involving  Interest- 
Nature  and  Sources  of  Interest— The  Educator  as  de¬ 
veloper  of  Interest — Interest  and  the  Continuity  of  the 
Teaching  Process— Special  Interests  and  the  Love  of 
Knowledge  in  general— Relation  of  the  /Esthetic  Feelings 
to  Intellectual  Interest — Feeling  for  Nature  and  for 
Human  Life  as  Motive  to  Study— The  “  Humanities” 
as  appealing  to  /Esthetic  Feeling — The  Teacher  as 
the  Exponent  of  Art. 

XI. — The  School  as  Community— Social  Nature  of 
Child  (Rousseau,  Richter,  Frobel)— Value  of  Numbers 
in  Education — Activity  and  Emulation — The  Desire  for 
Distinction— Development  of  the  Social  Feelings  by 
School  Experience— Sympathy  and  Imitation  as  Factors 
in  School  Education— Relation  of  Teacher  to  Child  and 
the  Love  of  Approbation— The  Moral  Atmosphere  of  the 
School  and  the  Nurture  of  Character. 

XII. — The  School  as  Realm  of  Government — The 
Teacher  as  Ruler  in  relation  to  Child’s  Will— Action  in 
deference  to  Law— Moral  Significance  of  Obedience 
(Kant)— How  Obedience  becomes  a  Habit— The  Child 
as  Subject  to  a  Common  Law — Development  of  the 
Moral  Consciousness  by  School-Life—1 The  place  of  the 
Teacher  in  Morai  Education — School-discipline  in  its 
relation  to  Home-discipline,  and  to  the  Self-discipline  of 
after-life.  c.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION. 


There  are  several  courses,  specially 
prepared  for  this  Examination,  open 
to  Students. 

Those  who  possess  a  fair  grounding 
in  all  the  required  subjects,  and  can 
devote  about  a  year  to  preparation, 
may  with  advantage  take  up  the 

Ordinary  Course. 

For  Students  who  do  not  desire 
full  preparation,  but  wish  to  revise 
their  work,  and  note  the  special  points 
of  the  Syllabus,  there  are  Honours 
and  Extension  Courses,  the 

former  being  intended  for  candidates 
who  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
strong. 

Preliminary  Courses,  which 

may  be  commenced  at  any  time,  may 
be  taken  up  in  weak  subjects. 


FREE  GUIDE 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 


A  Copy  of  the  latest  Matriculation 
Guide  and  Pass  List  may  be  had  by 
any  private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(  Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office.) 

121  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.So. 


- - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Trice  2s.  Gd. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 
Pour  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  Cd. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Hoibom,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  57th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  LADY.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  CHEAP  ATLASES 
EVER  OFFERED. 

Now  Ready,  4to,  stiff  boards,  cloth  back, 

THE  SIXPENNY  ATLAS. 

“Modem”  Series.  Containing  53  full-coloured  Maps. 
Specimen  posted  free  to  any  teacher  on  application, 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  and  16  South  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Edinburgh ; 

5  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C, 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 


Jusfc  out,  by  J. 


Spencur,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “  Elementary  Practical 


Chemistry,”  &c.,  Ac., 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 


PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 


Part  I.,  Plane  Geometry,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  Solid  Geometry  and  Graphic  Arithmetic,  Is.  6d.,  cloth.  Geometry  Test 

Papers,  per  set  of  25,  Is.  3d.  Solutions  to  ditto,  2s. 

Hand  Atlas,  24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  Gd. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


“No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  lie  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.”— Educational  News. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  . Id.  each 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  . 2d.  „ 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  . 4d.  „ 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES  . 6d.  „ 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

London  :  8  S'.  Bride  St.,  JE.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  1390. 

TEN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

on 

LA  JEUNE  SIBERIENNE 

AND 

LE  LEPREUX  DE  LA  CITE  D’AOSTE. 

Comprising  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Original,  Historical,  Geographical, 
Grammatical  and  Critical  Questions,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Text,  together 
with  the  Questions  previously  set  hy  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  Compiled  by 
William  Henry  Kent,  M.S.C.I.,  Headmaster  of  the  Kendrick  School  for 
Boys,  Reading.  Price  6d.  Post-free  for  published  price  in  stamps  or  P.O. 

LONDON  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  13t>  pp. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  C.  Morrison, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

“This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography."—  The  Schoolmaster. 

“A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.’’— Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  New 

Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  book.  He  has  most  certainly  succeeded.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text-hooks. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.” — Practical  Teacher. 

“  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 


Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Morrison,  32  Abercrombie  Place, 
Edinburgh ,  on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Gr 


The  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d.  KEY,  price  2s. 
REEK  LESSONS,  showing  liow  Useful  ancl  how  Eas' 
it  is  for  Every  One  to  Learn  Greek.  By  W.  H.  Morris. 


MORRIS’S  ELEMENTA  LATINA,  or  Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

“  An  admirable  little  book  for  beginners.” — Educational  Times. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Just  Published,  price  One  Shilling,  a  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

HAWLEY’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

RELFE  BROTHERS,  Charterhouse  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

“I  have  looked  at  your  book  carefully,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  I  am  especially  struck  hy  the  clearness  of  its  definitions,  and  the 
explanations  of  those  grammatical  terms  which  are  apt  to  he  puzzliug  to 
a  young  learner.  A  hoy  who  worked  conscientiously  through  your 
grammar  would  obtain  sounder  and  better  knowledge  of  grammatical 
laws  than  from  most  other  elementary  grammars  I  have  seen.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  recommend  it.”  (Signed)  THOS.  DARLINGTON,  M.A., 

Headmaster  of  Queen’s  College, Taunton ; 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; 
Late  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School. 


WORKS  BY  JAMES  SULLY. 


SIXTH  EDITION,  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education. 

THIRD  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.” 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  exceUent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 1 70,  Cl79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


pAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  hy  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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JVIES3RS.  L>OJMGM/cNS  &  QO.’S  LIST. 


CLASSICS. 


HISTORY. 


FRENCH. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  B.  H.  KENNEDY. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER  ;  or,  First  Latin 
Lessons.  Adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  Is. 

The  CHILD’S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Extracted 
from  the  Child’s  Latin  Primer.  I2mo,  Is. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  READING-BOOK; 

or,  Tirocinium  Latinum.  Adapted  to  the  Author’s 
Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  2s. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head-Masters  of  the 
Nine  Public  Schools  included  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIM  ARIA :  Steps  to  Latin.  Com¬ 
panion  Exercise  Books,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer  by  the  Editor  of  the  Primer.  Part  I., 
Accidence  and  Simple  Construction,  price  2s.  6d. 
Part  IT.,  Syntax,  &c.,  price  3s.  6d. 

***  The  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsidia  Pritnaria, 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  for  Teachers  only,  price  5s. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  III.  Manual  of 
the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound 
Sentence.  A  Supplement  to  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.  By  the  same  Editor.  12mo,  Is. 


WORKS  BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

A  BRIEF  GREEK  SYNTAX  and  HINTS  on 
GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  With  some  reference 
to  Comparative  Philology,  and  with  Illustrations 
from  various  Modern  Languages.  12mo,  4s.  6d. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR  RULES.  Drawn  up  for  the 

use  of  Harrow  School.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 


LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON.  4to,  36s. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Square 
12mo,  7s.  6d. 

PARRY’S  (ST.  JOHN)  A  NEW  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Intended  as  a 
Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  New 
Edition,  with  Index.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

GALLUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time  of 
Augustus.  By  Professor  Becker.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalf.  Post 
8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

CHARICLES  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Professor 
Becker.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Metcalf.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

The  IENEID  of  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  by  Johk  Conington,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  POEMS  of  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Prose,  by  John  Conington,  M.A.  Crown  $vo,  Gs. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

Cheap  Editions,  suitable  for  use  in  Schools. 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  From  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Popular  Edition.  Two  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  5s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Complete  in  One  Vol. 
Authorised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  WARREN  HASTINGS.  Annotated 
by  S.  Hales.  Is.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  LORD  CLIVE.  Annotated  by  H. 

Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Scharf.  Popular  Edition.  Pcap.  4to,  6d.  sewed ; 
Is.  cloth. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  Annotated  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  sewed  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


SEWELL’S  The  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY 
of  ROME.  Pcap.,  2s.  6d. 

SEWELL’S  A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


MATHEMATICS. 

COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC,  designed  for  the  use 

of  Schools  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Decimal 
Coinage.  12mo,  4s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

COLENSO’S  SHILLING  ARITHMETIC,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Schools.  18mo,  Is., 
cloth  ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  National  and  Adult  Schools  ; 
containing  numerous  Easy  Examples  and  Questions, 
with  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Exercises.  ISmo, 
Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

HARRIS’S  GRADUATED  EXERCISES  in 
ARITHMETIC  and  MENSURATION. 

Containing  Two  Thousand  Original  Examples. 
12mo,  2s. '  Gd. ;  with  Answers,  3s.  The  Answers 
separately,  9d.  Key,  6s. 

LONGMANS’  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By 

F.  E.  Marshall,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Welsford, 
M.A. ;  Assistant  Masters  at  Harrow  School.  Crown 
8vo,  with  or  without  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

MAGNUS’S  (Sir  P.)  LESSONS  in  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  MECHANICS.  1  :esigned  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  of  Candidates  for  the  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  and  other  Examinations.  With  numerous 
Examples  and  124  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
TWISDEN’S  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS. 

With  151  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  8s.  Gd. 
TWISDEN’S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  their  Study.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 
WINTER’S  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
Part  I.  Including  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  the 
Construction  of  Scales,  the  use  of  the  Sector,  the 
Marquoise  Scales,  and  the  Protractor.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  Part  II.  The  Practical  Geometry  of  Planes  and 
Solids.  With  300  Exercises.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Gd. 
GOODWIN’S  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY.  In  Three  Parts.  Com¬ 
prising  those  portions  of  the  subjects,  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  are  required  in  the  Pinal 
Examination  for  rank  of  Lieutenant  at  Greenwich. 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty  for 
use  on  board  H.M.S.  Britannia,  and  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College.  Svo,  8s.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 

LONGMAN’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  P.R.G.S.,  Sec. 
With  61  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

Questions  to  the  above,  Is. 

LONGMANS’  NEW  ATLAS  :  Political  and  Phy¬ 
sical.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Persons. 
Consisting  of  40  Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  besides  Insets  and  16  Quarto  Plates  of  Views, 
&c.  Engraved  and  Lithographed  by  Edward  Stan¬ 
ford.  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  CniSHOLM,  M.A  ,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to  or  imp.  Svo,  12s.  Gd. 


WORKS  BY  LEON  CONTANSEAU. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OP  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

Post  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES  ;  being  a 
careful  Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  “Practical 
French  and  English  Dictionary,”  preserving  all  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  original,  condensed  in  a 
much  smaller  Volume.  Square  18mo,  Is.  Gd. 

PREMIERES  LECTURES:  a  Selection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Stories  from  the  best 
French  Authors  who  have  written  for  the  Young, 
with  English  Notes,  followed  by  a  few  Easy  Poetical 
Pieces  suitable  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  12mo,  2s.  6J. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION;  being 
a  Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English 
Extracts,  with  Hints  for  their  Translation  into 
French.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  FRENCH  :  an  Easy  Method  of 
Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language.  1.  Voca¬ 
bulary  of  Words  for  Exercise  in  Pronunciation. 

2.  Rules  of  Grammar.  3.  Exercises  in  French  and 
English,  with  Conversations.  4.  Entertaining  Pieces 
for  Reading  and  Translation.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 


MODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR;  comprising 
Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious 
Exercises,  composed  from  the  best  French  Authors 
of  the  Present  Day.  12mo,  4s. 

***  Key  to  Exercises  in  Contanseau’s  “  First  Step  ” 
and  “  French  Grammar,”  3s. 

The  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE;  being  the  First 
Part  of  Modern  French  Grammar.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 


PROSATEURS  et  POETES  FRAN CATS  ;  or, 

Selections  from  the  best  French  Authors,  Chrono¬ 
logically  Arranged,  from  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Present  Day.  12mo,  5s. 


PRECIS  de  la  LITTERATURE  FRAN¬ 
CHISE,  depuis  sonOrigine  jusqu’il  nos  Jours.  For 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  graduating  for  the 
Competitive  and  other  Examinations.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

ABREGE  de  l’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  I860.  Compiled  for 
Schools  and  Students  from  the  Works  of  Guizot, 
Sismondi,  De  Barante,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  other 
Standard  Historians.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  COURSE.  Adapted 
for  Middle  Class  Schools.  18mo. 

1.  Accidence,  8d.  7.  Easy  French  Delectus, 

2.  Syntax,  8d.  8d. 

3.  Conversation  Book,  Sd.  8.  PirstPrenchReader,8d. 

4.  First  Exercise  Book,  8d.  9.  Second  French  Reader, 

5.  Second  Exercise  Book,  Sd.  8d. 

6.  Translation  Book,  8d.  10.  French  and  English 

Dialogues,  Sd. 


The  GRADUATED  COURSE  of  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  from  ENGLISH  into  FRENCH. 

Edited  by  Professors  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Th. 
Kakchek,  LL.B.  Small  8vo,  in  Two  Volumes  or 
Parts,  8s.  Gd. ;  or  separately,  Part  I.,  Junior  Course, 
3s.  6d.  Part  II.,  Senior  Course,  5s. 

***  The  Key  to  Part  I.,  for  Teachers  only,  5s. 


ENGLISH. 

WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 

A  FIRST  or  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  ISmo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Addi¬ 
tional  Exercises,  18mo,  Is.  9d. 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Ecap. 
Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  HIGHER  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR;  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  tlie 
thorough  Mastery  of  English.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Original  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC. 

Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The  In¬ 
tellectual  Elements  of  Style.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 
Part  II.  The  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed  Exam¬ 
ples  and  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  Pcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES, 


Geography,  Elementary  Commercial.  A  Sketch  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh.  Is. 

Now  ready,  4to,  3s. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  the  above.  ByJ.  G.  Bartholomew,  E.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mill. 

“The  Atlas  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  devoted  entirely  to  a 
subject  which  is  coming  very  much  to  the  front.  .  .  .  The  maps  are  very  tastefully 
executed,  and  the  general  physical  aspects  of  the  regions  dealt  with  are  well 
brought  out.” — Times. 

“  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  Pitt  Press  Series  ;  it  has  some  useful  introductory 
notes  by  H.  R.  Mill,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  plates  for  the  money,  most 
of  which  will  prove  serviceable  in  class-room  and  counting  house  alike.” — Scots 
Observer. 

“Now  that  commercial  certificates  can  be  obtained,  and  will  in  the  near  future 
probably  bo  required  by  many  firms,  a  work  of  this  nature  will  meet  a  want  that 
has  long  been  felt  in  schools.” — School  Guardian. 

British  India :  A  Short  History  of.  (Uniform  with  Dr.  Mill’s 

“  Elementary  Commercial  Geography.”)  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A.,  late 
Headmaster  of  Exeter  Grammar  School.  With  a  Map.  Is. 

Plutarch. — Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

Plato. — Euthyphro.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Adam, 
M.A.,  Pellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College.  {In  the  press. 

Euripides. — Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  B.A., 
Pellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  2s.  6d. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Pellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  2s. 

Herodotus.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Map,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Pellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s. 

Euripides. —  Hippolytus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  W.  S. 

Hadley,  M.A.,  Pellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s. 

Vergil. — The  Complete  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidg- 
wick,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Text ;  Vol.  II.  the  Notes. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Livy.  Book  IV.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.  2s.  [Nearly  ready. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A., 
Pellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s.  Gd.  [ Shortly . 

Moliere. — Les  Precieuees  Ridicules.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in 
Prcneh.  2s. 

Racine. — Les  Plaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W. 
Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French.  2s. 

Xavier  de  Maistre.  La  Jeune  Siberienne.  Le  Lepreux  de  la 

Cite  cl’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes, 
by  the  late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
Rare  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  2s.  6d. 
Riehl.  —  Culturgeschichtliche  Hovellen.  With  Grammatical, 
Philological,  an  i  Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Index.  By  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  3s.  6d. 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes 
and  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Pellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Is.  6d. 


THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


Will  be  found  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Junior  and 
Elementary  Schools.  With  Maps.  Price  Is.  each  Volume. 


The  First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
B.D. 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
B.D. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 


Xenophon. — Cyropaedeia.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Map,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

-  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.  By  the  same  Editor.  5s. 

Plutarch.— Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

-  Life  of  Ificias,  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 

Editor.  5s. 

-  Life  of  Sulla.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Lexicon,  by 

the  same  Editor.  6s. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices,  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.,  Follow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s.  6d. 

Platonis  Crito.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Bucolica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A. 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford. 
Is.  Gd. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Georgicon.  Libri  I.,  II.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.  2s.  Libri  III.,  IV.,  2s. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos.  Libri  I. — XII.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Horace.— Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
E.  S.  Shuckbetrgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  6d. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  J.  D.  Duff, 
M.A.  2s. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps. 
By  M.  S.  Dimsdaee,  M.A.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

De  Bonnechose. — Lazare  Hoche.  With  Four  Maps,  Introduction, 
and  Commentary,  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

De  Lamartine. — Jeanne  D’Arc.  With  a  Map  and  Notes  Historical 
and  Philological,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  2s. 

La  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein. — Le  Directoire.  (Considerations 
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€i)t  Cimratumal  Cunts* 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 


Evening  Meeting,  February  19th,  1890. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  B.A., 
the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  delivered  ‘_tho  following 
Lecture : — 

EDUCATIONAL  METAPHORS. 

George  Eliot  tells  us  in  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ”  that  Tom 
Tulliver’s  brain,  being  peculiarly  impervious  to  etymology  and 
mathematical  demonstrations,  his  tutor,  Mr.  Stelling,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  peculiarly  in  need  of  being  ploughed 
aud  harrowed  by  these  patent  implements.  “  It  was  his  favourite 
metaphor,”  she  says,  “that  the  classics  and  geometry  constituted 
that  culture  of  the  mind  which  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  any 
subsequent  crop.  I  say  nothing,”  she  continues,  “  against  Mr. 
Stelling’s  theory ;  if  we  are  to  have  one  regimen  for  all  miuds, 
his  seems  as  good  to  me  as  any  other.  I  only  know  it  turned 
out  uncomfortably  for  Tom  Tulliver,  as  if  he  had  been  plied  with 
cheese  in  order  to  remedy  a  gastric  weakness  which  prevented  him 
from  digesting  it.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  different  result  one 
gets  by  changing  the  metaphor.  Once  call  the  brain  an  intel¬ 
lectual  stomach,  and  one’s  ingenious  conception  of  the  classics 
and  geometry  as  ploughs  and  harrows  seems  to  settle  nothing. 
But  then  it  is  open  to  some  one  else  to  follow  great  authorities, 
and  call  the  mind  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  mirror,  in  which 
case  one’s  knowledge  of  the  digestive  process  becomes  irrelevant. 
It  was  doubtless  an  ingenious  idea  to  call  the  camel  tbe  ship  of 
the  desert,  but  it  would  hardly  lead  one  far  in  training  that 
useful  beast.  O  Aristotle !  if  you  had  the  advantage  of  being 
‘  the  freshest  modern  ’  instead  of  the  greatest  ancient,  would  you 
not  have  mingled  your  praise  of  metaphorical  speech,  as  a  sign 
of  high  intelligence,  with  a  lamentation  that  intelligence  so 
rarely  shows  itself  in  speech  without  metaphor — that  we  can  so 
seldom  declare  what  a  thing  is,  except  by  saying  it  is  something 
else?” 

To  this  question  I  would  venture  to  reply  that  Aristotle  was 
much  too  sensible  a  man  to  lament  the  inevitable.  As  we  do  not 
know  what  mind  is  in  itself,  we  cannot  define  it  in  terms  of 
mind,  nor  can  we  describe  its  processes,  or  any  changes  wrought 
in  it,  except  in  terms  drawn  from  the  material  world.  In  other 
words,  we  are  compelled  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  use 
language  more  or  less  metaphorical.  Nor  is  this  necessity  so 
deplorable  as  George  Eliot  seemed  to  think.  A  metaphor  may 
not  enable  us  to  state  the  whole  of  the  truth,  but  it  may  bring 


home  to  our  minds  in  a  very  forcible  way  some  important  aspect 
of  the  truth.  To  take  her  own  case,  the  designation  of  the  camel 
as  the  ship  of  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  training  of  the  camel,  vividly  sets  before  us  the  unique 
services  which  tho  camel  renders  to  mankind.  We  may  even 
reason  from  analogies  provided  we  restrict  our  inferences  to  real 
points  of  agreement. 

I  have  been  led  into  my  introductory  quotation,  and  the  remarks 
based  upon  it,  by  reflecting  on  the  wide  variety  of  educational 
metaphors,  the  arguments  valid  and  invalid  which  are  often 
based  upon  them,  and  the  curious  reflex  influence  they  have  had 
on  educational  practice. 

The  whole  vocabulary  of  education  is  made  up  of  metaphors, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  education  has  mainly  to  do  with  mind, 
and  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  spoken  of  in  no  other  way. 
Some  of  these  metaphors  are  so  faded  that  we  often  overlook 
their  original  significance.  To  teach  meant,  primarily,  to  point 
out;  to  learn,  to  find  out;  to  educate,  to  draw  out;  to  instruct,  to 
build  into;  to  attend,  to  stretch  to;  and  so  forth.  Many  educa¬ 
tional  metaphors  still  retain  their  rhetorical  character,  and  the 
number  is  ever  gi-owing.  There  is  scarcely'  a  department  of 
nature,  an  art,  craft,  manufacture,  mode  of  life,  or  amusement 
that  has  not  contributed  to  the  teacher’s  vocabulary,  and  each 
metaphor,  it  will  bo  remembered,  carries  with  it  a  cluster,  more 
or  less  large,  of  correlative  metaphors. 

Thus  the  mind  is  a  garden  to  be  weeded,  sown,  and  planted  ; 
a  tree  to  be  trained,  pruned,  and  rendered  fruitful ;  a  house  to  be 
duly  swept  and  garnished  ;  an  animal  organism,  more  or  less 
vertebrate,  with  innumerable  wants  that  must  be  ministered  to. 
It  is  plastic  clay  waiting  to  be  fashioned  into  any  shape  at  the 
will  of  the  potter ;  it  is  stone  that  has  to  be  hewn  into  shape, 
carved  and  polished.  Now  it  is  ore,  more  or  less  precious,  to  he 
purged  of  the  dross  that  obscures  its  brightness  ;  now  it  is  a  colt 
to  be  broken  in  and  plied  with  whip  and  spur ;  now  it  is  a  ship 
to  be  furnished  with  ballast,  sails,  rudder,  chart  and  compass, 
and  a  freight  of  learning ;  now  it  is  a  sword  to  be  highly  tempered 
and  provided  with  the  finest  edge,  and  now  a  rougher  instrument 
intended  for  rougher  work. 

Sometimes  the  mind  is  a  dark  place  needing  illumination  ; 
sometimes  it  is  itself  a  source  of  light ;  sometimes  it  is  a  living 
spring,  and  sometimes  a  stagnant  pool.  It  is  a  pitcher  to  be  filled, 
with  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  running  away  from  the  spout 
once  the  pump-handle  begins  to  move ;  a  laboratory  where  all 
sorts  of  transformations  are  effected ;  a  spark  to  be  fanned,  and 
occasionally  a  fire  to  be  put  out.  Like  water  it  cannot,  we  are 
told,  rise  above  its  own  level;  like  gas,  it  is  marvellously  elastic; 
like  matter  generally,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  inertia  and 
gravitation.  Now  you  cannot  get  it  to  move,  and  now  it  will  not 
stop.  It  is  characterized  by  the  most  opposite  qualities,  some¬ 
times  needing  to  be  hardened,  and  sometimes  to  be  softened;  now 
to  be  screwed  up,  and  now  to  be  let  down  a  peg;  now  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  now  curbed.  “The  soul  of  a  child,”  say^s  Bishop  Earle, 
“is  yet  a  white  paper,  unscribbled  with  observations  of  the  world, 
wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes  a  blurred  note-book.”  To 
others  it  is  a  palimpsest,  with  traces  of  successive  records  that 
mount  up  in  tlieir  antiquity  to  our  first  parents.  From  a 
chemical  point  of  view  it  has  curious  affinities,  and  finds  its  way 
into  all  sorts  of  mechanical  mixtures  ;  from  an  electrical  it  is 
subject  to  extraordinary  attractions,  reprdsions,  shocks,  currents, 
and  discharges ;  from  a  mechanical  it  is  at  once  an  original  force 
and  a  resultant  of  forces  ;  it  is  sometimes  a  lever  and  sometimes 
a  fulcrum ;  too  often  it  descends  an  inclined  plane,  and  follows 
the  momentum  of  natural  inclination  to  mischief ;  it  is  alter¬ 
nately  parsimonious  in  economizing  force,  and  prodigal  in  its 
expenditure ;  it  invariably  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
and  furnishes  endless  illustrations  of  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy.  Sometimes  it  is  raw  material  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  mill  itself,  which,  iu  the  absence  of  other  things 
to  grind,  has  been  known  to  grind  itself,  and,  for  want  of 
other  things  to  spin,  has  spun,  as  examiners  know,  the  most 
wonderful  fabrics  out  of  its  inner  consciousness.  In  an  age  of 
steam  like  ours,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  mind  should  be  spoken 
of  as  a  steam-engine;  and  in  an  age  of  criticism  like  ours,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  hear  complaints  sometimes  of  the 
time  some  of  these  engines  take  to  get  up  their  steam,  and  of  the 
high  pressure  at  which  they  are  occasionally  driven.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  various  competitive  races  the  reckless  drivers  of  these 
engines  have  been  known  to  sit  on  the  safety  valves. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Protean  character  of  mind  its  wants 
are  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  the  teacher  has  to  discharge 
all  sorts  of  functions.  Among  its  needs  are  armour  for  protection 
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from  all  sorts  of  foes,  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  tools  of  all 
sorts,  keys  for  opening  doors,  threads  for  stringing  ideas  on,  pegs 
for  hanging  facts  on,  straps  for  tying  up  logical  bundles  with,  a 
copious  assortment  of  labels,  pigeon-holes,  scales  for  weighing 
the  imponderable,  crucibles  for  assaying  ores,  tests  for  analysing, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  which  require  that  a  school  should 
be  a  sort  of  general  store,  and  the  teacher  a  sort  of  didactic 
Whiteley,  or  universal  provider.  He  must  be  a  farmer,  a  gar¬ 
dener,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  an  architect,  a  builder,  a  potter,  a  smith,  a 
doctor,  a  furnisher,  a  cutler,  an  engraver,  a  groom,  a  polisher,  a 
painter,  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts — in  short, 
the  rest  of  society  rolled  into  one— “  everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long.”  If  there  is  one  man  who  has  more  right  than 
another  to  say  that  “  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts,”  it 
is  surely  the  schoolmaster.  This  maj'  account,  perhaps,  for  his 
occasional  failures.  In  addition  to  the  white  arts  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  he  must  possess  the  black  art  of  the  magician,  and  be 
capable  of  making  the  dull  acute,  the  bird-witted  attentive,  the 
muddle-headed  clear,  the  dunce  a  genius  ;  he  must  be  able  to 
tame  the  indomitable,  correct  the  incorrigible,  and  generally  alter 
the  unalterable;  he  must  exert  occult  influences  by  which  grapes 
shall  be  produced  from  thorns,  swans  made  out  of  geese,  and 
silk  purses  out  of  sows’  ears.  Occasionally  he  pretends  to  be 
able  to  do  all  this,  and  thereby  adds  to  his  other  metaphorical 
trades  that  of  a  quack. 

How  the  poor  child  survives  all  this  metaphorical  manipidation 
is  something  too  wonderful  for  me  to  explain.  One  would  expect 
that  after  being  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  kneaded  and  baked, 
and  melted  and  hardened,  and  polished,  and  having  undergone 
endless  other  processes  of  a  similar  transforming  character,  all 
trace  of  the  original  child  would  be  entirely  lost,  and  that  the 
ultimate  product  would  be  something  entirely  new ;  but,  as  we  all 
know',  you  may  expel  Nature  with  a  fork,  and  yet  she  will  contrive 
to  return  with  her  old  face  to  her  wonted  haunts. 

Knowledge  itself,  of  course,  changes  its  metaphorical  character 
with  the  mind.  Sometimes  it  is  a  vegetable  germ,  sometimes  a 
full-grown  plant,  sometimes  a  precious  metal ;  sometimes  it  is 
dead,  and  sometimes  living  ;  sometimes  a  solid,  and  sometimes  a 
liquid.  You  will  remember  how  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Macaulay 
that  he  not  only  overflowed  withknowledge,  but  positively  stood  in 
the  puddle.  As  to  its  genesis,  knowledge  spreads  out,  wre  are  told, 
in  concentric  circles,  starting  from  the  concrete,  the  known,  the 
familiar,  the  indefinite,  the  empirical;  and  widening  out  into  the 
abstract,  the  distant,  the  unknown,  the  definite,  the  scientific. 
Parents  have  an  impression  that  it  can  be  bought  like  any 
material  commodity,  and  a  wise  Government  goes  so  far  as  to  pay 
for  it,  at  so  much  a  metaphorical  pound,  over  a  departmental 
counter.  We  speak  of  communicating  it,  sharing  it,  transferring 
it,  producing  it,  as  if  it  were  actually  capable  of  these  processes. 
And  yet  philosophers  tell  us  that  nothing  is  taught  that  is  not 
learnt,  and  that  the  mind  is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  a  fire  to  be 
kindled.  We  used  to  think  it  wras  to  be  found  in  books  ;  now'  wTe 
know  that  books  contain  only  the  symbols  of  knowledge,  and 
that,  unless  the  reader’s  mental  activity  is  excited  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convert  the  symbols  into  reality,  books  are  useless.  We 
were  quite  sure  that  we  could  impart  it.  Nour  it  seems  that 
unless  the  pupil  chooses  to  receive  it,  w'e  are  attempting  to  fill  a 
bottle  with  a  cork  in  it.  As  for  getting  pupils  to  reproduce  it 
after  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  imparted,  we  all  know  udiat  a 
delusion  that  is.  You  tell  a  child  something  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  when  he  produces  his  so-called  knowledge  some  six 
weeks  or  six  months  later,  you  find  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  give  him 
a  careful  account  of  Noah’s  Ark,  and  by-and-by  he  tells  you  that 
the  children  of  Israel  carried  it  on  their  shoulders  for  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness.  The  knowledge  you  had  fondly  imagined  that 
you  had  communicated  comes  up  in  such  a  transformed  condition 
that  you  do  not  recognize  it.  It  has  been  re-arranged  ;  the  head 
has  been  converted  into  the  tail;  the  proportions  have  been 
altered;  some  old  parts  have  totally  disappeared;  new  parts 
have  been  introduced  of  alien  material  ;  the  brain  has  been 
invariably  removed,  as  was  the  case  with  those  mummies  of 
which  wre  have  recently  heard  so  much,  and  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  preservation. 

Ignorant  of  what  the  mind  is,  of  what  knowledge  is,  and  of 
what  education  is,  is  it  surprising  that  we  should  fall  back  on 
what  these  things  are  like,  and  conceal  our  ignorance  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  metaphors  ?  We  have  no  other  course  open  to  us. 
We  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  use  a  language  of 
make-believe,  and  talk  in  figures. 

The  metaphors  I  have  brought  before  you  are  only  a  small 


sample  of  the  rich  stores  at  my  command.  They  forcibly  illus¬ 
trate  the  rhetorical  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  not 
without  interest  from  this  point  of  view,  exhibiting  as  they  do 
the  irrepressible  use  of  barbaric  ornament  which  survives  even 
in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  cultnre;  but  I  should  hardly  have 
felt  justified  in  bringing  them  under  the  notice  of  an  audience 
that  usually  meets  for  practical  purposes,  had  I  not  believed  that 
the  subject  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  practical  value.  Those 
flowers  of  speech  frequently  embody  important  truths,  suggest 
valuable  improvements,  and  in  some  cases  have  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  more  or  less  complete  theories  of  education.  On  the 
other  side  they  are  a  constant  source  of  confused  thought  and 
fallacious  reasoning. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  submit  a  few  educational 
metaphors  for  your  consideration.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a 
very  widespread  belief  that  all  children  are  equally  gifted  by 
nature,  and  that  it  mainly  depends  upon  the  teacher  whether 
they  turn  out  geniuses  or  dunces.  Even  people  who  would 
dissent  from  this  belief  as  a  general  proposition  invariably 
believe  their  ow'n  children  to  be  geniuses.  Listen  to  what  Ruskin 
says 

“Not  only  is  one  man  unlike  another,  but  every  man  is  essentially 
different  from  every  other,  so  that  no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing, 
will  ever  make  two  persons  alike  in  thought  or  in  power.  Among  all 
men,  whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the  differences  are  eternal 
and  irreconcileable  between  one  individual  and  another,  born  under 
absolutely  the  same  circumstances.  One  man  is  made  of  agate,  another 
of  oak ;  one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  education  of  the  first  is 
polishing;  of  the  second,  seasoning  ;  of  the  third,  rending  ;  of  the  fourth, 
moulding.  It  is  no  use  to  season  the  agate  ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  polish  the 
slate;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities  they  possess  for  services  in 
which  they  may  be  honoured.” 

That  is  an  instructive  metaphor.  We  too  frequently  teach 
children  as  if  they  were  all  alike,  destined  for  the  same  ends,  and 
capable  of  producing  the  same  sort  of  results.  Education  can, 
indeed,  achieve  wonders,  but  it  cannot  obliterate  those  eternal 
differences  of  which  Ruskin  speaks.  It  may  make  the  best  of 
the  worst,  but  not  the  worst  into  the  best.  “  I  consider  a  human 
soul  without  education,”  says  Addison,  “like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine, 
and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and  vein,  that  runs 
through  the  body  of  it.”  Yes,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  marble,  and  that  all  the  skill  in  the  world 
will  not  fetch  out  of  the  marble  w'hat  is  not  in  it. 

“To  command  Nature  we  must  first  obey  her,”  says  Lord 
Bacon  ;  yet  how  many  teachers  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  her  laws  are,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  they 
have  often  had  her  against  them  instead  of  Avith  them.  Their 
work  has  been  rendered  gratuitously  difficult  and  irksome,  and 
in  too  many  cases  predestined  to  failure.  They  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  education  needs  all  this  preparation. 
A  little  child,  a  stupid  boy,  an  ignorant  young  man,  seem  such 
simple  objects  to  have  to  deal  with.  You  do  not  require  a  knowr- 
ledge  of  hydrostatics  to  fill  a  jug  w'ith  Avater  ;  why  should  you 
know  all  about  psychology  and  physiology  to  fill  an  empty  mind 
with  knoAvledge  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  a  jug,  and 
education  in\rol\'es  much  more  than  the  so-called  communication 
of  knoAA'ledge.  Those  simple  objects  are  subject  to  wonderful 
laws  of  body  and  mind,  the  knoAA'ledge  of  AA'hich  AA'ill  help  you, 
and  ignorance  of  which  will  hinder  you  in  every  department  of 
education.  Half  our  efforts,  if  not  a  much  larger  proportion,  are 
throAvn  away  because  Ave  try  to  dictate  to  Nature  instead  of 
obeying  her  ;  our  pupils  are  blamed  for  our  own  Avant  of  docility ; 
and  our  art  makes  little  or  no  progress  because  it  refuses  the 
guidance  of  science  Teachers  sometimes  imagine  they  are  com¬ 
manding  Nature  Avhen  they  are  only  commanding  their  pupils. 
The  tAVO  things  are  not  quite  identical.  You  may  order  a  child 
to  defy  a  natural  law,  and  he  may  seem  to  succeed,  but  he  has 
really  only  succeeded  in  concealing  his  failure.  Nature  is  not  to 
be  controlled  except  in  her  own  W'ay,  and  according  to  laws 
eternally  impressed  upon  her  by  a  Divine  Creator.  Coleridge 
speaks  of  “great  constitutive  laws  in  the  light  of  AA’hich 
dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of  prophecy.”  Such  in  education 
are  the  laws  of  body  and  mind.  They  are  laws  that  illumine 
practice  by  showing  not  merely  what  we  may  do,  but  w'hat  we 
must  do.  They  enable  us  to  foresee,  and  foreseeing  to  provide, 
and  providing  to  control.  I  venture  to  say  that  some  of  our 
methods  of  instruction  are  as  irrational  as  attempting  to  prev'ent 
a  cork  from  floating,  or  lead  from  sinking,  and  that  every  branch 
of  education  would  gain  enormously  if  Ave  brought  ta  bear  upon 
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it,  more  frequently  than  we  do,  the  light  of  some  of  those  great 
constitutive  laws  of  which  Coleridge  speaks. 

Let  me  next  take  a  passage  from  Burke  for  comment.  “  I  am 
convinced,”  he  say  s,“  that  the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is  incomparably  the 
best ;  since,  not  content  with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  life¬ 
less  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  which  they  grew ;  it  tends 
to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct 
him  into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made  his  dis¬ 
coveries.”  In  other  words,  we  have  to  teach,  not  merely  truth, 
but  how  to  find  it.  We  have  to  get  our  pupils  to  re-discover 
what  has  been  discovered  already.  We  have  to  practise  them 
in  the  methods  by  which  science  has  advanced,  in  order  that  they 
may  extend  its  frontier  still  further.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  study  of  physical  science,  at  least,  the  methods 
of  induction  would  be  constantly  illustrated ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  this  is  the  case.  To  meet  the  demands  of  parents  for  speedy 
results,  and  of  examinations  for  measurable  results,  and  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  teachers  are  too  often 
content  with  communicating  the  fruits  of  investigation,  without 
teaching  how  investigation  is  conducted.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  some  limit  to  investigation.  We  cannot  teach  children  how 
we  arrive  at  every  conclusion  that  we  may  find  it  necessary  for 
them  to  believe  and  shape  their  practice  by,  but  even  the  most 
elementary  grades  of  education  will  afford  opportunities  for 
exemplifying  the  methods  of  science.  The  poorest  children  may 
be  required  to  observe,  to  collect  facts,  to  classify  them,  to  name 
the  classes  so  fonned,  to  define  those  names,  to  judge,  to  reason, 
to  apply  what  logicians  call  the  methods  of  argument,  of  differ¬ 
ence,  of  concomitance  and  residues.  The  example  maybe  simple, 
but  the  logic  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  was  used  by  ISTewton 
and  Darwin,  and  formulated  by  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  our  pupils  to  remember,  we  must  teach  them  to  think  ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  know,  we  must  teach  them  to  discover 
for  themselves.  Nor  is  this  so  unpractical  as  it  may  sound. 
We  remember  best  and  understand  best,  not  what  we  have 
learnt  at  second-hand,  but  what  we  have  discovered  for  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  personal  discovery  brings  us 
into  more  direct  contact  with  facts,  awakens  in  us  deeper 
emotions,  and  becomes  wrought  more  intimately  into  our  very 
lives.  There  is  a  vast  difference  to  mo  between  the  truth  that 
was  told  me  and  the  truth  I  found  out. 

Bain  tells  the  teacher  to  take  advantage  of  “  the  Hash  of  sur¬ 
prise.”  He  refers  to  that  sudden  emotion  which  accompanies 
the  discovery  of  something  that  rises  above  or  falls  below  our 
expectations.  It  lasts,  as  a  rule,  but  for  a  short  time;  it  is  only 
a  flash,  not  a  persistent  emotion ;  for  familiarity  soon  blunts  the 
edge  of  astonishment.  Hence  the  importance  of  utilizing  it 
while  it  lasts  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  some  associated  truth  in 
the  memory.  Hence,  also,  the  desirability  of  intensifying  the 
surprise  by  heightening  contrasts,  where  they  are  under  our 
control,  through  judicious  selection  and  closeness  of  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  in  time  and  space.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  contrast,  that 
ought  to  have  produced  a  startling  and  permanent  effect  on  the 
mind,  so  badly  managed  as  to  go  off  with  a  fizzle  like  a  damp 
squib.  The  flash  of  surprise  has  not  only  the  suddenness  of  a 
flash,  but  the  illuminating  power ;  it  is  accompanied,  except  when 
it  is  so  overpowei’ing  as  to  completely  absorb  the  mind,  by  a 
temporary  exaltation  of  all  the  faculties.  Hence  its  value  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory. 

We  are  often  told  to  “organize”  our  knowledge,  and  to  value 
knowledge  by  the  extent  to  which  it  admits  of  organization. 
What  do  we  mean  by  this?  Some  knowledge  can  be  incorporated 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  already,  to  which  it  is  corrobora¬ 
tive  or  complementary  ;  other  knowledge  does  not  admit  of  this 
incorporation;  it  must  be  remembered,  if  it  is  remembered,  as 
an  isolated  fragment,  standing  in  no  definite  relation  to  the 
main  body  of  our  knowledge.  A  great  deal  of  the  knowledge 
which  children  acquire  under  the  name  of  history  and  geography 
is  of  this  character;  but  even  science,  which  properly  means 
ordered  knowledge,  may  be  taught  as  if  it  were  unorganizable. 
The  way  to  organize  knowledge  is  to  connect  new  knowledge 
Avith  what  is  known  already,  to  bring  particular  facts  under 
general  laws,  to  apply  general  laAvs  in  new  cases,  to  use  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination  in  bringing  isolated  facts  into  new  rela¬ 
tions.  Organized  knoAvledge  is  living  knowledge,  growing  know¬ 
ledge,  fruitful  knoAvledge ;  unorganized  knowledge  is  the  most 
difficult  to  acquire  and  retain,  and  the  most  worthless  Avhen 
retained;  it  is  dead  knowledge,  useless  lumber,  like  the  rubbish 
that  people  sometimes  buy  at  auctions  on  the  chance  that  it  may 
some  day  come  in  useful.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  a  plav 


in  Avhich  a  dear  old  lady,  who  was  a  regular  attendant  on 
auctions,  buys  a  door-plate,  bearing  the  inscription  “  Smith, 
Dentist,”  on  the  chance  that  her  daughter  might  marry  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Smith  who  might  be  a  dentist  and  in  Avant  of 
such  a  plate.  Life  is  too  short  to  provide  for  these  remote  com¬ 
pound  contingencies.  There  is  not  a  subject  >ve  teach  in  Avhich 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  taught  that  does  not 
admit  of  organization  at  all,  nor  one  in  which  a  great  deal  is  not 
organized  that  might  be  organized. 

“  Ease  the  grasp  of  memory  by  generalization.”  It  is  more 
difficult  to  hold  a  dozen  separate  things  in  your  hand  than  the 
same  number  tied  up  in  a  bundle.  So  it  is  easier  to  retain  a 
number  of  classified  facts  than  the  same  number  isolated.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  the  Avhole  of  the  matter.  The  string  that  ties 
the  bundle  is  an  additional  fact  that  is  often  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  separate  facts  which  it  holds  together. 
There  will  be  quite  enough  for  memory  to  do  Avhen  Ave  have  done 
our  utmost  to  lighten  its  labour.  Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  the 
time  and  energy  saved  by  a  judicious  employment  of  memory 
may  be  utilized  in  the  employment  of  the  higher  faculties.  I 
AA'ould  also  point  out  that  to  ease  the  grasp  of  memory  in  retain¬ 
ing  facts  is  to  strengthen  the  power  of  recovery  in  their  repro¬ 
duction.  It  is  easier  to  find  Avhat  Ave  Avant  in  a  series  of  labelled 
bundles  than  in  the  confusion  of  our  drawer. 

I  Avill  take  a  couple  of  disciplinary  metaphors.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  speaking  of  the  danger  of  rushing  from  an  extreme  of  laxity  in 
government  to  the  opposite  of  OArer-severity,  says  : — “  The  answer 
of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian  is  full  of  excellent  instruction; 
Vespasian  asked  him  what  Avas  Nero’s  overthrow?  He  ansAvered, 
Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government 
sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let 
them  down  too  Ioav.”  That  system  of  government  will  ruin  any 
state  and  any  school.  Laxity  to-day  leads  pupils  to  expect  laxity 
to-morroAv,  and  if  they  are  disappointed  they  have  a  reasonable 
right  to  complain.  The  standard  of  right  and  Avrong  should  be 
a  permanent  and  unalterable  standard.  Any  vacillation  in  its 
application  leads  to  moral  confusion.  What  was  wrong  yesterday 
cannot  be  right  to-day  and  again  AA'rong  to-morroAv.  The  pupil 
is  driven  by  such  inconsistency  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  ruled 
by  caprice,  and  that  his  teacher  is  destitute  of  fixed  principles. 
If  these  oscillations  were  periodical  they  could  be  calculated 
on,  but  they  are  of  uncertain  duration,  and  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  on  the  side  of  severity  to  gain  upon  that  of  lenience. 
The  pupils,  influenced  by  that  sanguine  disposition  which  is 
characteristic  of  youth,  always  build  their  hopes  on  their  more 
favourable  experience,  and  presume  on  it.  The  teacher,  influenced 
by  the  failure  of  intermittent  lenience,  puts  more  and  more 
confidence  in  severity,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  an  inconsistent 
policy  breaks  doAvm,  breeds  bad  blood,  and  ends  in  despotism, 
Avhich  not  infrequently  breaks  down  too. 

I  remember  a  teacher  Avho  was  very  fond  of  saying,  “Avoid 
moral  twilight.”  He  meant  by  this  metaphorical  phrase  that 
condition  between  Avork  and  play  Avhich  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other — a  condition  not  uncommon  for  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  term  and  for  some  time  before  the  end  of  term. 
Have  good  holidays,  but  Avhen  term  begins  let  work  begin  in 
doAvnriglit  earnest,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  interrupt 
it,  and  let  it  go  on  steadily  until  the  prescribed  hour  for  play 
begins.  I  need  hardly  say  this  is  the  way  to  profit  by  both  and 
enjoy  both.  What  is  true  of  the  term  is  true  of  the  work  of  each 
day  and  each  session.  If  the  playground  gets  into  the  school,  the 
school  will  some  time  or  other  have  to  get  into  the  playground. 
I  have  often  seen  much  time  frittered  aAvay  from  the  apparent 
inability  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  buckle  down  to  work  after  a 
period  of  dissipation,  and  from  a  feverish  anticipation  of  joys  too 
often  and  too  exclusively  anticipated. 

One  of  the  happiest  originators  of  educational  metaphors  was 
the  late  Mr.  Thring,  who  was  a  poet  and  humourist  as  well  as  a 
teacher.  I  will  give  you  one  specimen.  He  is  recommending 
teachers  to  have  a  definite  scheme  of  work,  to  Avhich  they  should 
strictly  adhere  day  by  day,  never  deviating  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left.  “Many  a  master,”  ho  says,  “runs  about  mentally 
just  as  if  he  Avas  trying  to  catch  geese  on  a  common.  There  is 
the  flock  assembled  in  a  reasonably  compact  body.  He  makes  a 
dash  into  the  middle,  of  course  missing  his  victim ;  and  off  they 
go  in  all  directions,  he  after  them,  first  chasing  one,  then  another, 
till  the  flock  has  ceased  to  be  a  flock,  and  lie,  all  out  of  breath,  is 
no  longer  within  reach  of  any  of  them.  Run  one  goose  quietly 
into  a  corner,  run  him  doAvn,  is  the  first  rule  of  catching 
geese  ;  and  a  good  rule  too,  whether  in  class-room  or  on  common. 
Every  fault  must  not  be  chased.” 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  a  dozen  well-selected  metaphorical 
maxims  like  “  Run  down  your  goose  ”  would  not  be  the  best  form 
of  assistance  that  could  be  rendered  to  a  young  teacher. 
Unfortunately  aphoristic  wisdom  is  too  condensed  for  ordinary 
digestion ;  it  needs  the  dilution  of  example  and  circumstance. 
A  valuable  educational  maxim  often  becomes  a  mere  dead 
formula  before  it  has  yielded  a  thousandth  part  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  is  consigned  with  other  truisms  to  lie,  as  Coleridge 
would  say,  “  bedridden  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul.” 

Of  course  it  might  be  contended  that  what  is  precious  in  these 
educational  metaphors  is  not  the  metaphor  itself,  but  the  truth 
that  underlies  it,  and  that  the  truth  might  be  equally  well 
stated  without  its  rhetorical  dress.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
The  material  parallel  arrests  the  attention,  and  sometimes  throws 
valuable  light  on  the  immaterial  counterpart.  The  missing 
term  in  one  of  the  compared  ratios  is  revealed  by  means  of  the 
other  terms.  The  seed  growing  insensibly,  the  persistent  drop 
wearing  away  the  hardest  rock,  the  colours  of  the  fresco-painter 
disappearing,  coat  after  coat,  until  at  last  they  become  permanent, 
the  sculptor’s  dream  lying  entombed  in  the  rude  block  of  marble, 
are  at  once  a  direction  and  a  stimulus.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
no  base  utilitarian  will  suggest  that  teachers  would  do  well  to 
get  rid  of  their  metaphors  and  come  down  to  bare  facts.  The 
mere  statement  of  such  a  proposal  is  its  best  answer.  For  bare 
facts,  like  bare  bones,  need  to  be  clothed,  and  their  attractiveness 
largely  depends  on  the  character  of  their  clothing.  Am  I  wrong 
in  contending,  too,  that  the  metaphorical  vocabulary  of  educa¬ 
tion  affords  a  certain  pleasure  to  the  teacher  by  investing  his 
work  with  a  poetry  of  its  own?  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
teacher’s  duties  that  is  not  very  attractive,  judging  from  such 
metaphors  as  “drumming,”  “hammering,”  “pounding,”  and 
“  grinding  ” ;  but  it  is  some  relief  to  recognize  in  other  parts 
of  his  work  analogies  to  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  world 
around  them.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  should  always 
be  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  teacher’s  table.  Let  us  leave  him 
at  least  these  poor  flowers  of  human  rhetoric  with  which  he 
beautifies  what  the  world  sometimes  speaks  of  as  his  uninviting 
toil. 

But,  while  I  defend  the  employment  of  metaphors,  I  feel 
bound  to  warn  you  against  the  danger  of  reasoning  from  them 
as  if  they  were  facts.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  perfectly 
logical  to  reason  from  analogy,  provided  our  inferences  do  not 
pass  beyond  the  points  of  resemblances ;  but  I  know  no  more 
common  source  of  error  than  the  disregard  of  the  line  where 
analogy  ceases.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  growth  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  human  mind  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
growth  of  a  plant ;  it  starts  with  a  germ ;  it  has  something  com¬ 
parable  to  roots,  stem,  sap,  and  fruit ;  it  passes  through  successive 
stages  of  development,  needing  diverse  kinds  of  care,  and  so  on. 
For  this  reason  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  argue  from  the  plant 
to  its  immaterial  analogue,  so  far  as  the  points  of  resemblance 
extend.  We  may  say,  for  instance,  that  as  the  plant  needs  time 
for  reaching  its  full  perfection,  so  does  knowledge;  that  as  the 
plant  cannot  dispense  with  any  stage  in  its  development,  so 
neither  can  knowledge,  and  so  forth;  but  we  cannot  legitimately 
assume  that  whatever  is  true  of  a  plant  is  true  of  knowledge. 
It  is  urged  against  examinations  that  they  involve  the  same 
mistake  as  would  be  committed  by  a  gardener  who  should  keep 
constantly  taking  up  his  plants  to  see  if  they  were  growing. 
But  this  argument  assumes  that  knowledge  depends  for  its 
vitality  on  some  mode  of  attachment  to  the  mind,  analogous  to 
the  attachment  of  a  plant  by  its  roots  to  the  soil,  and  that  this 
attachment  is  sundered  by  examinations.  A  moment’s  thought 
will  show  that  this  analogy  is  utterly  false.  The  knowledge 
produced  and  put  on  paper  is  confounded  with  the  knowledge 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  mind.  Knowledge  cannot  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  by  examiners  or  by  .anybody  else.  The  know¬ 
ledge  is  left  by  the  examiner  precisely  where  he  found  it,  the 
only  difference  produced  in  it  being  that  it  is  probably  better 
understood,  and  has  derived  from  his  manipulation  of  it  fresh 
vitality.  You  may,  if  you  like,  call  examination  a  taking  up  of 
the  plant  by  the  roots,  but  I  am  equally  free  to  call  it  an 
inspection  of  the  plant,  and  I  never  heard  that  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  ensued  to  a  plant  from  inspection.  An  examiner’s 
business  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  quality  of  a  child’s 
knowledge  and  power.  He  has  to  see  whether  the  child’s 
ideas  are  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate ;  Avhcther  his  know¬ 
ledge  is  real  or  only  verbal,  and  whether  lie  can  do  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  from  him.  Now,  so  far  are  these  processes 
from  being  fatal  to  knowledge,  they  are  the  very  conditions  by 
which  knowledge  is  remembered,  mental  order  substituted  for 


confusion,  the  meaning  of  terms  fixed,  and  intellectual  faculty 
developed.  Hence,  if  examinations  involve  the  taking  up  of  the 
plant  by  the  roots,  I  reply  that  this  process  is  a  condition  of 
vitality,  and  the  oftener  the  better,  within  certain  limits,  the 
process  is  repeated.  But  would  not  the  plant  grow  without 
taking  it  up,  or,  getting  rid  of  metaphor,  could  not  knowledge  go 
on  increasing  and  power  developing  without  examinations? 
Certainly,  though  not  so  rapidly  or  certainly  as  with  their  assist¬ 
ance.  Examinations,  apart  from  their  value  as  a  stimulus  to 
effort,  reveal  where  the  work  of  teacher  or  pupil  or  both  has 
failed,  and  so  are  a  guide  to  both.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
people  could  confound  a  metaphor  with  a  fact,  yet  I  have  known 
persons  who  thought  the  whole  question  of  examinations  was 
closed  by  appealing  to  the  fatal  effects  of  constantly  taking  up 
a  plant  by  the  roots.  Everybody  knows,  they  say,  that  the 
plant  so  treated  would  not  grow  and  it  would  not  live,  and 
nobody  disputes  the  assertion.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  argu¬ 
ment,  knowledge  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a  plant,  but  only 
something  more  or  less  resembling  a  plant.  The  suppressed 
minor  term  of  the  syllogism  is  not  true,  except  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  and  with  limitations.  A  recent  article  in  Macmillans 
Magazine  says,  “Frequent  examinations  prevent  natural  growth. 
We  do  not  expect  our  gardeners  to  show  us  the  roots  of  their 
growing  plants.”  It  wculd  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  you 
injure  a  rose-tree  every  time  you  look  at  it.  The  “natural 
growth  ”  that  frequent  examinations  are  said  to  prevent  will  be 
found  to  consist  very  largely  in  natural  stagnation,  natural 
disease,  and  natural  decay.  I  do  not  say  that  examinations  aro 
not  abused  (that  is  another  matter),  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  questions  that  go  to  the  roots  of  a  subject,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  grounds  on  which  belief  rests,  are  indispensable  to  all 
true  education.  If  the  pupil  were  not  examined  by  others,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  examine  himself.  He  would  then 
find  how  little  he  knew,  how  unequally  his  knowledge  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  what  is  knowable,  how  imperfect  had  been  his 
observation,  how  untrustworthy  his  memory,  how  muddled  wrerc 
his  classifications,  how  vague  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
terms,  how  wide  was  the  gulf  between  his  conclusions  and  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rested.  He  would  often  discover  that 
what  he  had  taken  for  wholesome  growths  were  diseased,  root  and 
stem,  and  that  the  only  way  of  remedying  these  evils  was  to  begin 
at  the  roots. 

Educationists  have  not  been  content  with  pressing  their 
metaphors  into  fanciful  details  and  drawing  from  them  irrational 
conclusions ;  they  have  erected  on  them  complete  theories  of 
education.  Thus  we  have  the  gardening  theory,  the  food  and 
exercise  theory,  and  the  building  theory,  all  of  them  starting 
from  some  important  fragment  of  truth,  but  all  of  them  im¬ 
perfect  from  not  sufficiently  recognizing  the  complementary 
fragments. 

The  gardening  theory  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful, 
and  has  sacred  authority  that  might  seem  to  place  it  beyond 
criticism;  but  not  even  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  can  con¬ 
vert  a  metaphor  into  a  fact,  or  dispense  us  from  the  necessity  of 
using  common-sense  in  its  employment.  According  to  the  gar¬ 
dening  theory  a  child  needs  merely  favourable  conditions  for 
development ;  he  contains  within  himself,  from  the  first,  the 
potentiality  of  his  highest  perfection  ;  and  the  teacher’s  duties 
are  restricted  to  securing  these  conditions.  He  cannot  alter  the 
plant’s  nature  ;  he  can  only  find  out  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  what  the  conditions  of  its  development  are,  and  try  to 
secure  them.  He  may  force  it,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  vigour  and  the  perfection  of  its  fruit ;  he  may  train  it  in  ways 
of  his  own  devising  and  clip  it,  as  our  forefathers  did  their  hollies 
and  yews,  into  fantastic  shapes,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  natural  beauty.  His  care  of  it,  it  is  urged,  is  mainly  of  a 
negative  character;  he  must  shield  it  from  harm,  support  it 
while  it  is  weak,  screen  it  from  cruel  wiuds  and  nipping  frosts, 
and  preserve  it  from  blight.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  helpful 
theory.  It  rests  upon  a  truth,  but  the  truth  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  some  respects  the  child  and  the  plant  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  and  so  far  the  treatment  of  both  should  be 
identical ;  but  the  child  is  subject  to  laws  over  and  above  those 
of  the  plant,  and  of  these  distinctive  laws  education  must  take 
cognizance.  The  gardening  theory  overlooks  the  enormous 
influences  which  must  be  exerted  in  human  education  by  external 
agencies.  The  plant  does  not  become  assimilated  to  surrounding 
plants  ;  it  is  not,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  dependent 
on  man  for  food;  it  needs  no  disciplinary  exercise;  but  the  child 
reflects  its  surroundings,  requires  to  be  supplied  with  mental  as 
with  bodily  food,  and  needs  some  direction  of  its  energies  to 
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attain  its  highest  power.  The  Topsies,  who  grow  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  like  daisies  and  buttercups,  are  not  the  flowers  of 
the  human  race.  At  the  same  time,  the  gardening  theory  has 
done  good  by  reminding  us  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  a 
bundle  of  passivities,  but  with  a  living,  active  child,  that  must 
develop,  even  where  it  is  most  influenced  from  without,  in 
accordance  with  its  own  laws. 

The  building  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
teacher’s  function  is  mainly  to  instruct  the  child,  to  build  up  in 
his  mind  a  fabric  of  knowledge,  more  or  less  spacious,  useful,  and 
beautiful.  This  also  is,  up  to  a  point,  a  beautiful  and  sugges¬ 
tive  theory.  We  must  have  a  plan  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  to  lay  foundations  that  should  be  regulated,  in  outline,  depth, 
and  solidity,  by  the  superstructure  to  be  raised  upon  them.  We 
must  see  that  the  material  we  employ  is  suitable  and  well-laid  ; 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  design  as  a  whole.  All  this  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  theory  is  not  more  closely  adhered 
to.  How  much  labour  could  be  saved  if  education  were  only 
conducted  steadily  on  one  well-considered  and  uniform  plan, 
instead  of  on  half-a-dozen  bad  plans  scarcely  considered  at 
all !  How  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  would  be  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  children  if  they  were  only  well  grounded,  as  we  say;  if 
what  little  they  knew  they  knew  well,  so  that  we  could  build  on 
it  without  having  constantly  to  put  in  fresh  foundations  !  But 
the  building  theory  fails  in  taking  too  little  cognizance  of  the 
child  himself.  The  teacher  has  not  only  to  instruct,  to  build  in, 
but  to  educate,  to  bring  out ;  he  has  not  only  to  supply  know¬ 
ledge,  but  to  cultivate  the  mind  itself.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
indeed,  contends  that  what  is  most  valuable  as  knowledge  will 
also  be  most  valuable  as  discipline  in  the  development  of  power, 
and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  what  he  calls  the  beautiful 
economy  of  nature  (another  metaphor,  mark  you),  if  it  were 
otherwise.  I  will  not  stop  to  minutely  examine  his  corollary 
from  this  proposition  that,  as  science  is  the  most  valuable  as 
knowledge,  it  is  the  most  suitable  as  instruction;  I  would  merely 
remind  you  that,  what  is  most  valuable  as  knowledge  to  the 
adult,  is  not  necessarily  most  valuable  as  knowledge  to  the 
child,  and  that  science,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
suitable  subject,  either  as  knowledge  or  discipline,  for  childish 
instruction. 

The  food-and-exercise  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  mental  faculties  are  as  dependent  as  the  bodily  upon  food  and 
exercise.  It  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  body  with  suitable  food; 
if  we  wish  to  develop  any  particular  member  we  must  exercise 
that  member.  So  it  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  mind  with 
knowledge;  if  we  wish  to  develop  any  particular  faculty  we  must 
call  that  faculty  into  play.  The  teacher  must  supply  mental 
food,  but  the  pupil  must  do  those  things  for  himself,  by  which 
the  assimilated  food  will  be  conveyed  to  the  organs  called 
into  play  and  faculty  be  developed.  The  child  must  observe, 
imagine,  generalize,  reason  for  himself.  This  theory  is  more 
satisfactory,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
body  and  mind  are  so  closely  associated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  metaphor  leaves  off  and  fact  begins. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  an  educational  meta¬ 
phor  bearing  on  this  subject  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop 
Whateley.  “  An  unskilful  teacher,”  he  says,  “  is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  to  ascertain  that 
they  remember  it ;  and  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready 
and  retentive  have  their  minds  left  in  a  perfectly  passive  state, 
and  are  like  a  person  always  carried  about  in  a  sedan-chair  till 
he  has  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was 
so  quick  in  learning  and  remembering,  should  not  prove  an  able 
man ;  which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  copious 
cistern,  if  filled,  should  be  converted  into  a  perennial  fountain.” 


Mr.  Wilson  found  so  much  to  agree  with  in  the  lecture  that  the 
function  of  criticism  was  well-nigh  disarmed.  He  thought,  however, 
that  more  examples  might  have  been  given  of  the  misuse  of  metaphor  in 
educational  matters.  It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
metaphor  on  the  principle  of  evolution.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  lan¬ 
guage,  metaphor  might  he  regarded  as  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
expression.  In  scientific  reasoning  care  must  be  taken  not  to  take  meta¬ 
phor  for  fact.  There  were  few  controversies  in  the  domain  of  the  exact 
sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  &c. ;  but  in  the  moral  and  social 
sciences  the  position  was  reversed.  Political  economy,  and  even  the 
so-called  science  of  education,  might  be  cited  as  examples.  It  might 
be  said,  metaphorically,  that  metaphor  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  home  truth,  and  clinching  it.  As  an  example  of  the  fallacious 
use  of  metaphor,  he  would  instance  the  term  “training”  in  the  case  of 


teachers.  It  was  usually  applied  to  the  kind  of  education  that  was  obtained 
in  the  elementary  training  colleges ;  and  in  transferring  the  use  of  the 
term  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  another  class,  it  was  entirely  mis¬ 
leading,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  He  could  not  do  better  than  conclude  his  remarks  with  the  old 
aphorism  of  Hobbes,  that  “  words  were  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and 
the  money  of  fools.” 

Mr.  Smurthwaite,  with  regard  to  what  the  lecturer  had  said  as  to 
some  kinds  of  knowledge  being  specially  suited  to  children,  and  other 
kinds  to  adults,  gave  an  example  to  show  how  the  teaching  of  Euclid 
could  be  employed  as  the  most  effective  discipline  for  the  training  of  the 
mind  even  of  very  young  children.  The  lecturer  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
evolutionist  in  education  in  the  sense  of  believing  in  the  continual 
evolution  of  newer  and  better  methods. 

Mr.  Heppel,  while  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  lecturer, 
would  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  regard  some  of  his  positions  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  He  conceived  that  sympathy  was  at 
the  root  of  all  real  teaching,  and  he  held  that  it  took  two  to  learn.  The 
great  diversity  of  faculty  in  children  was  increased  by  the  diversity  of 
conditions  of  life ;  and  here  it  was  that  training  colleges  for  teachers 
were  especially  useful,  to  teach  them  how  so  diverse  a  mass  of  material 
might  best  be  handled  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  intellect.  As  to 
the  alleged  fallacy  of  the  metaphor  about  examinations  and  the  pulling 
up  a  plant  by  the  roots  to  see  how  it  was  growing,  he  thought  that 
the  lecturer  had  been  scarcely  fair  to  the  metaphor  as  a  whole.  The  kind 
of  examination  suggested  by  the  lecturer  could  not  very  well  be  objected 
to  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  children  who  had 
an  examination  always  before  them  were  not  working  under  natural 
conditions  ;  and  this,  ho  conceived,  was  the  notion  that  the  metaphor  was 
intended  to  convey.  In  teaching,  there  was  no  direct  relation  between 
the  fully  instructed  and  the  uninstructed  mind,  and  metaphor  was  useful 
and  necessary  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Mr.  Orchard  observed  that  a  metaphor  involved  a  comparison  of  ideas, 
and  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  primitive  quality  of  language.  Its  chief 
use  was  to  explain  the  less  known  by  the  better  known  ;  it  must  obey 
the  laws  of  all  efficient  illustration,  and  must  be  true  to  nature  and  to 
fact.  The  importance  of  training  consisted  mainly  in  inducing  habits  of 
systematizing  knowledge,  and  in  cultivating  a  power  of  apprehending 
ideas  and  of  observing  the  connexion  between  them. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  expressed 
his  thorough  appreciation,  and  he  was  sure  that  of  all  those  present,  of 
what  had  been  set  before  them.  The  immense  variety  of  the  stores  the 
lecturer  had  exposed  would  aptly  serve  to  show  the  variety  of  the  teacher’s 
work.  He  wished  that  parents  could  have  been  there  to  hear  his 
remarks  on  the  futility  of  expecting  to  be  able  to  buy  knowledge  by  the 
yard,  or  that  the  Education  Department  itself  could  have  heard  what  he 
had  said  as  to  payment  for  knowledge  by  the  pound.  He  had  been 
particularly  struck  by  the  lecturer’s  reference  to  “  moral  twilight,”  and 
admired  the  aptness  of  the  metaphor  to  indicate  a  special  weakness  of 
character,  which  was  often  mot  with  in  the  school  as  in  the  world. 

Canon  Daniel  having  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  15th  ult.  Present ! 
—Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Miss 
Bailey,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Miss  Buss,  Mr.  Chettle, 
Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr, 
Pinches,  Mr.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr.  Stievenard, 
Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Dr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and 
Certificates  to  the  successful  candidates  at  the  recent  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tion  would  take  place  at  the  College  on  the  28th  inst.,  when  the  Chair 
would  be  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I. 
He  also  reported  that  the  Bill  for  the  Organization  and  Registration  of 
Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  would  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  Diploma  of  Licentiate  was  granted  to  Mr.  C.  Cullen,  and  that  of 
Associate  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Knowles,  who  had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  Moderators  and  Examiners  for  the  year  wore  re-appointed. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blakc,  D.D.,  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Council ;  and  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  and  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve  was  rc-eleeted 
Dean,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Pinches  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Chai’les,  M.A.,  City  of  London  School,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council,  in  place  of  Dr.  F.  Cuthbertson,  deceased. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  A.  A.  Adams,  Greymouth,  New  Zealand. 

Miss  E.  Berry,  92  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Miss  J.  A.  Britten,  9  Queen  Street,  Maidenhead. 

Mr.  E.  D.  De  Clifford,  B.A.  Lond.,  Sutton  Park  School,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 
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Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.  Oxon.,  5  Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Linford,  3  Wolsley  Road,  Wood  Green,  N. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ridewood,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Bond.,  The  Grammar  School, 
Enfield. 

Miss  M.  E.  Rohinson,  6  Paris  Street,  Lambeth  Palace  Road,  S.E. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting-  of  the  Council :  — 

By  the  Authors. — McLaughlin’s  Commercial  Letter-Writer  (English  and 
French)  ;  Thornton’s  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  How  to  use  it. 

Blackie.— Modern  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  III. 

Blackwood. — Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences;  Buchhcivn’s 
Schiller’s  “  Wilhelm  Tell,”  7th  Edition,  and  School  Edition  (2nd). 

Clarendon  Press.— Moulton’s  “Ancient  Classical  Drama”;  Moberly’s  Cscsar’s 
“  Gallic  War,”  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. 

Longmans. — Warren’s  Table  and  Formula  Book. 

Macmillan. — Bell’s  Milton’s  “Comus”;  Brooksmith’s  Arithmetic  for  Begin¬ 
ners;  Capes  and  Melhuish’s  Livy  XXI.  ;  Colbeck’s  Caesar’s  “Gallic  War,”  VI.  ; 
Cowan’s  Pliny’s  Letters,  Books  I.  and  II. ;  Fasnaclit’s  Von  Schmid’s  “  Heinrich 
von  Eichenfels  ”  ;  Godle.v’s  Tacitus'  “Histories,”  Books  III.,  IV.,  and  V. ;  Page’s 
Virgil's  “  Georgies,”  Book  I. ;  Sloman’s  Greek  Text  of  St.  Matthew  ;  Stuart’s  Scott’s 
“Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel”  ;  Wilkinson’s  Livy’s  “  Legends  of  Ancient  Rome.” 

Nutt.— Eve  and  Zimmern’s  Exercises  to  accompany  the  School  German  Grammar. 

Johnston.— Sixpenny  Atlas. 

C.  G.  Higginson.— E.  Higginson’s  English  Grammar  (Longmans). 

Madras  Educational  Calendar  and  Directory  for  1889. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.S.A.)  for  the  year  1887-1888. 


DE  QUINCEY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONIST. 

Bv  J.  R.  S.  Clifford. 

I. 

It  is  l’ather  a  disadvantage  to  some  authors  that,  by  a  mere 
accident,  as  it  often  seems,  they  come  to  be  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  one  particular  book  they  have  produced,  and 
this  not  their  greatest  effort.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  book 
gives  a  far  from  correct  impression  of  the  writer’s  literary 
merits,  or  his  personal  character.  De  Quincey’s  hook,  the 
“  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater,”  is  the  work  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known  to  a  number  of  people — a  volume  certainly 
remarkable,  even  in  some  respects  unique,  hut  wo  cannot  say 
that  any  one  could  gather  from  it  what  De  Quincey  was.  Though 
ours  is  a  reading  age,  even  to  this  good  hour  the  bulk  of  his 
works  is  scarcely  known  to  the  general  reader,  nor  do  I  think 
he  is  much  read  by  authors.  (Undoubtedly  some  men,  with 
■whom  the  public  have  little  acquaintance,  have  power  in  the 
world,  because  their  works  are  largely  read  by  those  who  write 
for  the  press  ;  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  De  Quincey.) 
Educated  persons  who,  for  the  first  time  take  up  the  collected 
works  of  De  Quincey,  are  amazed  to  see  what  a  treasnre-house  of 
thought,  imagination,  philosophy,  and  history  his  sixteen  volumes 
are.  Rightly,  has  he  been  classed  amongst  the  many-sided 
minds,  and,  though  critics  have  objected  that  some  of  his 
magazine  articles  are  of  no  substantial  value,  I  believe 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  an  appreciative  modern  reader  could 
spare.  Poet,  philosopher,  critic,  historian,  biographer,  moralist, 
social  economist,  these  words  only  represent  in  part  what  Thomas 
De  Quincey  was,  and  to  those  of  us  who  teach,  he  is  specially  of 
interest,  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style.  An 
anonymous  reviewer  says  justly  that  “  his  works  may  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  young  people  with  a  certainty  that  they  will 
find  there  that  which  will  refine  their  taste,  and  ennoble  their 
lives,  give  them  a  true  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  their  heritage 
in  the  treasures  of  English  literature,  and  supply  recreative 
reading  far  more  attractive  than  the  garbage  so  many  are 
content  to  swallow.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  representation  of  the  position 
ho  holds  as  an  educationist,  which  would  need  that  we  should 
range  through  thousands  of  his  pages,  but  shall  merely  give  some 
idea  of  his  views  upon  the  important  subject  of  education,  as  these 
show  themselves  in  certain  essays  or  articles  of  his.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  some  of  his  opinions  and  proposals  must 
have  been  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  absurd  and 
visionary,  but  time  is  proving  how  wise  and  practical  were  his 
utterances.  Pope’s  ridiculous  generalization,  that  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  is  dangerous,  and  only  an  abundance  of  it  beneficial,  still 
held  sway  over  many  who  ought  to  have  seen  deeper  into  the 
matter,  and  sensible  men  argued  that,  for  the  majority  of  people, 
the  three  R’s  were  sufficient — if  these  could  be  dispensed  with 
even,  so  much  the  better.  The  usual  training  of  girls,  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  especially,  was,  during  the  Georgian 
era,  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  But,  alas !  we  are,  with  all 
modern  advancement,  still  open  to  reproach  in  a  direction 
whree  Do  Quincey  foresaw  the  perils  of  zeal  for  knowledge, 
namely,  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  while  the  emotional  and  moral  powers  are 


neglected.  There  is  one  thing  also,  in  which  the  teachers  of 
a  bygone  generation  had  the  advantage  of  us  :  they  took  more 
time,  and  as  they  taught  fewer  subjects,  if  they  did  not  “  ground” 
— to  use  their  current  phrase— their  pupils  well  in  these,  it  was 
inexcusable. 

In  the  sixteenth,  or  supplementary  volume  of  his  collected 
works,  which  contains  several  choice  pieces,  and  writing  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  De  Quincey  has  some  wise  observations  upon 
superficial  knowledge.  The  cry  was  already  raised,  that  our  age 
was  becoming  one  of  superficiality,  and  one  alleged  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  abundance  of  cyclopasdias  and  text-books.  With 
regard  to  these,  De  Quincey  argues  that  they  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  an  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  leads 
to  a  demand  for  books  which  contain  abstracts  and  gleanings 
from  a  large  variety  of  sources,  to  economise  labour  for  those 
who  have  not  the  time  to  make  researches  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  a  mistake,  says  he,  to  suppose  such  books  are  used  by  those 
who, in  other  times,  would  have  gone  to  the  springs  of  information 
themselves  :  they  serve  to  help  those  who  would  formerly  never 
have  drunk  at  all.  Again,  he  says,  when  information  is  genei-ally 
diffused,  there  must  he  superficiality  in  some  degree  ;  broad 
extension  means  also  weak  intension.  Owing  to  the  division  of 
labour  in  many  trades  and  callings,  knowledge  has  frequently  to 
be  narrowed  to  one  particular  branch,  whei’e  the  worker  has  no 
chance  of  success  if  he  is  not  thorough.  So,  too,  in  science,  the 
student  ought  to  select  his  division,  and  become  master  of  that. 
An  evil  of  not  a  few  modern  examinations,  however,  is  this  : 
the  range  of  subjects  is  too  extensive,  and  yet  the  questions  are 
too  searching  to  allow  of  superficiality;  hence  the  temptation  to 
resort  to  methods  by  which  knoivledge  can  he  crammed  speedily. 
Lately  there  has  been  some  discussion,  in  an  educational  quarter, 
as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  teach  children  as  a  veritable 
series  of  dates  the  Bible  chronology  generally  recognised  by  our 
ancestors,  professing  to  extend  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ.  In  a  paper  composed  about  1850,  De  Quincey  criticises 
this  so-called  chronology,  and  places  upon  an  unshakable 
foundation  his  belief  that  all  the  dates  recorded  in  ancient 
history,  as  also  those  conjectured  or  calculated,  arc  not  of  any 
value.  Taking  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  annals,  lie  shows  that  these 
could  not  possibly  have  a  correct  chronology,  except  there  was  a 
special  and  stupendous  succession  of  miracles  to  prevent  errors, 
for  all  Bible  numbers  have  been  liable  to  constant  mistakes  in 
transcription,  and  the  Oriental  way  of  referring  to  dates  is 
inexact.  But,  on  the  other  band,  coming  to  modern  history,  this 
author’s  opinion  is  adverse  to  that  of  some  of  our  friends,  who 
argue  that  time  spent  in  learning  dates  is  lost.  Dates  he  calls 
the  pivots  upon  which  history  turns  ;  not  only  do  they  link  the 
history  of  nations  by  giving  us  the  concurrence  of  events,  but 
they  enable  us  to  recognise  and  group  the  actors  in  the  important 
occurrences  of  each  nation’s  history. 

Writing  upon  “  False  Distinctions,”  De  Quincey,  by  way  of 
sample,  cites  a  few  of  these,  remarking  that  a  host  of  them  are 
floating  about  in  the  world,  which  people  accept  as  gospel 
because  they  are  too  lazy  to  investigate.  Here  is  one  of  import¬ 
ance  as  hearing  upon  education,  viz.,  that  imagination  and  reason 
are  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  not  the  fact.  Logic,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  reasoning,  has  no  commerce  with  fancy  ;  but  fancy  or 
imagination,  he  declares,  must  be  always  concerned  with  the  act 
of  reasoning.  The  training  of  the  imagination,  it  follows,  is  an 
important  part  of  education,  or  should  he  made  one  ;  because, 
uncultured,  it  can  no  more  bear  good  fruit  than  a  slip  off  a  vine 
merely  thrust  into  the  ground  and  left  to  take  its  chance.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  majority  of  thinkers  will  not  accept 
De  Quineey’s  assertion  that  all  literature  affords  proof  that 
women  have  less  imagination  than  men..  And  yet  he  says  they 
are  more  easily  impressed  and  excited,  a  fact  ever  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  teachers  of  girls. 

De  Quincey  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  in  his  day  that,  as  a 
rule,  logic  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  schools  ;  he 
thought  it,  for  the  majority  of  lads,  quite  as  important  as  mathe¬ 
matics.  How  much  trouble,  said  he,  has  arisen  in  our  times,  and 
in  all  times,  from  the  inability  men  have  shown  to  make  sound 
deductions  or  conclusions,  even  when  the  facts  before  them  were 
clear  and  simple.  Doubtless,  though  it  is  not  an  attractive  study 
to  some  young  minds,  it  has  a  value,  direct,  and  also  indirect. 
There  is  no  longer  the  difficulty  complained  of  formerly,  that  few 
good  text-books  exist ;  with  one  of  these,  a  teacher  may  furnish 
to  his  class,  as  De  Quincey  hints,  plenty  of  illustrations  from 
history,  showing  how  parliaments,  governments,  and  political 
parties  have  blundered  for  want  of  login,  while  inculcating  right 
|  methods  of  reasoning.  In  a  brief  note  upon  the  subject  of 
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physiology,  this  author  expresses  a  hope  that  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  it,  might  be  to 
some  extent  levelled,  and  certain  obscurities  removed,  so  that 
the  science  might  be  popularised.  He  would  have  been  gratified 
to  see  the  present  position  of  physiology,  but  he  might  have  felt 
it  needful  to  repeat  the  warning  to  scientists,  that  he  who  dis¬ 
covers  an  important  fact  in  physiology  is  often  just  the  man  to 
draw  from  it  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

ir. 

Glancing  over  the  titles  of  De  Quincey’s  essays  and  articles, 
it  will  naturally  occur  to  us  that  his  “  Letters  to  a  Young  Man 
whoseEducation  has  been  Neglected,”  may  contain  a  summary  of 
the  things  he  considered  most  desirable  in  education,  with  some 
outlines  of  the  manner  inwhichhe  thought  they  should  be  handled 
or  taught.  Unfortunately,  these  letters  are  incomplete ;  the 
author  purposed  to  extend  them,  but  this  was  never  done.  It 
seems  they  were  not  written  hypothetically,  they  were  actually 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  young  man ;  whether  he  was 
a  gainer  by  the  hints  they  contain,  we  do  not  know.  At  the 
outset,  De  Quincey  decidedly  puts  his  foot  upon  lectures  ;  as  a 
means  in  education,  he  regards  them  as  chiefly  valuable  when 
given  in  a  university  to  prepare  students  for  specific  examina¬ 
tions.  Apart  from  that,  lectures  arc  useful,  he  says,  in  but  two 
ways:  firstly,  they  can  be,  if  needful,  visibly  illustrated;  and 
secondly,  the  matter  discoursed  upon  comes  more  forcibly  to  the 
mind  by  the  agency  of  the  voice  than  when  simply  read.  These 
are  no  small  advantages  ;  others  might  be  added.  His  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  lectures,  however,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  to 
a  man  of  his  mental  constitution  they  were  useless  :  he  was  a 
great  devourerand  digester  of  books— specially  fond  of  profound 
or  out-of-the-way  books.  A  lover  of  many  books,  he  was  also 
a  hater  of  not  a  few,  and  in  addressing  his  friend  he  empha¬ 
tically  cautions  him  against  the  works  written  for  students  by 
such  men  as  Watts  and  Locke;  all  books  of  this  tribe  he 
suspected  as  gatherings  of  commonplaces  and  compounds  of 
good  and  bad  advice  oddly  mixed. 

The  child  who  is  making  his  way  more  or  less  slowdy  through 
his  first  reading  book  has  entered  his  little  corner  of  a  wide 
field,  across  which  the  oldest  man  can  traverse  but  a  short 
distance — the  collected,  extant  literature  of  his  own  land.  (Some- 
whei’e  in  his  works  De  Quincey  has  a  curious  calculation,  show¬ 
ing  how  small  is  the  number  of  books  the  most  diligent  person 
can  properly  read  even  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.)  Literature 
is  one  of  those  subjects  that  are  indispensable  in  schools,  as  no 
one  can  be  deemed  properly  educated  who  has  not  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  principal  books  produced  in  his  own  country. 
Compared  with  mathematics,  however,  and  regarded  as  a  study 
conducing  to  mental  development,  De  Quincey  remarks  that 
literature  is  inferior,  because  the  student  cannot  proceed  by 
those  regular  gradations  which  mark  his  onward  course  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  On  this  account  he  extols  Euclid  and  mathematics 
generally,  pleading  that  these  studies  lead  the  pupil  by  stages 
fi'om  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  and  that  the  various  problems 
stimulate  or  irritate  the  mind,  rousing  it  out  of  the  inertia  into 
which  it  too  commonly  falls.  But  I  suspect  only  a  small  number 
of  those  who  learn  geometry  will  agree  with  De  Quincey  in 
thinking  it  “delightful”! 

Though  it  must  have  occurred  to  other  men  before  De  Quin¬ 
cey,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  crystallised  the 
distinction  between  the  literature  of  knowdedge  and  the  litei’ature 
of  power.  “  All  the  literature  of  knowledge,”  he  writes,  “  builds 
only  ground  nests  that  are  sivept  away  by  floods,  or  confounded 
by  the  plough,  but  the  literature  of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial 
altitudes  of  temples  sacred  from  violation,  or  of  forests  inaccess¬ 
ible  to  fraud.”  A  book  of  the  one  class  is  but  provisional  or 
temporary  ;  a  book  of  the  other  retains  its  influence  from  age  to 
age.  The  reason  why  the  distinction,  marked  as  it  is,  fails  to 
impress  people  is  that  a  large  number  of  books,  historical, 
descriptive,  and  so  forth,  occupy  a  middle  position,  exhibiting 
both  in  variable  quantities.  Here  the  question  arises — Does  not 
the  literature  of  knowledge  receive  too  much  attention  from  the 
educators  of  our  day,  while  the  literature  of  power  is  only 
referred  to  occasionally  ?  Yet  the  former  can  only  teach,  the  latter 
moves.  i 

The  opinions  put  forth  by  De  Quincey  upon  the  subject  of 
learning  languages  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  assent, 
and  I  suppose  it  must  be  allowed  they  are  somewhat  peculiar 
or  eccentric.  One  thing  should  be  remembered,  the  dry  and 
even  repulsive  character  of  the  grammars  and  text-books  chiefly 
used  in  and  out  of  schools  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  cen¬ 


tury.  So  he  calls  the  task  of  learning  a  language  a  hateful 
drudgery,  though  really  the  work  of  doing  this  has  some  of  the 
benefits  he  sees  arising  from  the  study  of  mathematics.  Exces¬ 
sive  devotion  to  the  study  of  languages  was,  however,  more  an 
evil  of  De  Quincey’s  time  than  it  is  of  ours,  since  science  and 
art  have  come  prominently  to  the  front,  and  he  is  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  vanity  and  fashion  have  had  too  much 
influence  in  this  direction.  With  many  men,  he  declares,  the 
study  of  languages  becomes  a  kind  of  dry  rot,  killing  or  decaying 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  a  knowdedge  of  the  names  of  objects,  and  the 
forms  of  expression,  in  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  tends  to 
make  a  man  a  thorough  master  of  his  native  tongue.  It  is  one 
of  the  mischiefs  attendant  just  now  on  the  fashion  of  taking  up 
in  a  school  curriculum  a  host  of  subjects,  that  many  pupils 
leave  even  high-class  establishments  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowdedge  of  the  English  language  in  its  elements  and  forms, 
nor  can  they  read  aloud  with  proper  accuracy  and  expression. 

The  objection  which  some  were  already  making  to  the  study 
of  “  dead  ”  languages,  specially  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
met  by  De  Quincey  with  the  statement  that  an  acquaintance 
with  these  opens  up  to  the  student  a  body  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture  which  can  be  but  inadequately  known  through  the  best 
translations  possible.  Latin,  too,  has  for  a  long  period  been 
the  organ  of  Christian  thought  as  expressed  in  manuscripts  and 
books  of  this  era,  and,  from  its  close  connexion  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  tongues,  it  has  been  called  the  language  of 
humanity.  The  Greek  language  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  its  copiousness,  but  it  has  fewer  advantages  to  the  student 
than  has  the  Latin.  While  on  the  subject  of  modern  languages, 
De  Quincey  allows  that  a  knowledge  of  French  is  useful  in 
many  ways ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  inclines  to  recommend 
German  in  preference,  if  one  of  these  only  is  to  be  learnt.  He 
enlarges  upon  the  intellectual  activity  of  Germany,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  books  such  as  the  world  has  had  from  no 
other  people,  and  the  link  by  which  this  language  joins  us  to 
the  great  and  diverse  Teutonic  races.  In  this  matter  De  Quincey 
occupied  a  solitary  position  then,  but  his  views  with  regard  to 
German  are  those  of  the  majority  now.  Two  of  the  passing  re¬ 
marks  made  by  him  in  these  letters  I  may  add  as  worthy  of  special 
note,  first,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  people  to  be  afraid  to 
own  that  they  are  ignorant  of  some  things  ;  it  is  better  “  to  dare 
to  be  ignorant  ”  than,  on  the  strength  of  slight  knowledge,  to  try 
and  meet  those  who  are  really  wrell  aquainted  with  a  subject. 
The  second  is,  that  in  conveying  truths  to  others  the  process  is 
not  like  shifting  pieces  of  furniture  from  place  to  place,  but  wre 
have,  as  it  were,  to  drop  seeds  into  the  soil  of  the  mind,  which 
must  go  through  gradual  stages  of  growth. 

I  may  add  that  teachers  in  particular  cannot  but  read  with 
profit,  besides  the  above  letters,  De  Quincey’s  essays  on  “  Con¬ 
versation,”  on  the  “Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy,”  on  “Language,” 
on  “  Orthographic  Mutineers,”  on  “Rhetoric,”  on  “  Style,”  and 
the  “  Caesars,”  and  others. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


In  the  Educational  Times  for  last  November  we  gave  a  short 
account  of  a  concerted  movement  among  the  leading  provincial 
colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  London  in  opposition 
to  the  reorganization  of  this  University  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Report  of  the  University-for-Londou  Commission. 
A  deputation  on  behalf  of  those  colleges,  comprising  Dr. 
Percival,  Professors  Tilden,  Gray,  Lawson  Tait,  and  others,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Richard  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  had  an  interview 
with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  on  February  12th,  and 
presented  a  statement  (in  support  of  which  Dr.  Percival  made  a 
forcible  speech),  setting  forth  their  objections  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  scheme.  The  chief  of  these  were,  that  under  the  scheme 
the  University  would  become  a  merely  local  institution;  that  the 
provincial  colleges  would  have  no  voice  whatever  in  its  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  examinations  wrould  be  practically  controlled 
by  the  London  colleges,  which  would  regulate  them  by  their 
own  courses  of  teaching  without  any  reference  to  the  needs  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  His  Lordship’s  reply  left  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  the  colleges, 
and  that  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
Commission.  He  remarked  in  particular  upon  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  provincial  witness  was  called  before  it ;  and  although,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  and  especially  in  face  of 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Commissioners  that  a  Teaching 
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University  of  some  kind  was  essential  for  London,  lie  was  unable 
to  make  a  decisive  reply  to  the  deputation,  he  assured  them 
that,  in  his  final  decision,  his  object  would  be  to  give  an  impulse 
to  the  provincial  colleges,  and  advance  their  interests,  rather 
than  to  injure  them. 


Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  man  leaving  a  widow  settles 
upon  her  by  his  will  certain  legacies  on  condition  that  she  never 
marries  again.  A  similar  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  Considerable  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  at  the  Court  respecting  the  pension  of  £400  a 
year  which  the  City  of  London  Schools’  Committee  recommended 
should  be  paid  to  the  late  headmaster,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott. 
Ultimately  the  proposal  of  the  committee  was  adopted  on  the 
understanding  that  if  Dr.  Abbott  hereafter  accepted  preferment, 
or  another  appointment  carrying  emolument,  the  pension  now 
granted  would  be  liable  to  be  “reviewed”  by  the  Council.  Why 
does  the  Court  of  Common  Council  award  Dr.  Abbott  a  pension? 
Is  it  not  because  of  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  in  his 
capacity  of  headmaster  ?  How  will  the  quality  of  these  services 
be  affected  by  a  subsequent  acceptance  of  preferment  P 


Tiie  best  of  Oxford  stories  have  referred  to  the  viva-voce 
examinations.  For  the  future  these  stories  will  lose  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  fact,  for  we  learn  that  the  viva-voce  is  to  be  abolished 
in  that  Oxford  examination  known  as  “  smalls.”  Some  of  the 
academic  authorities  profess  to  regard  the  change  as  “  little  less 
than  a  revolution,”  yet  both  examiners  and  examinees  alike 
desire  its  removal.  The  reason  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the 
victims  of  the  cross-examination,  but  the  fact  that  the  examiners 
are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  leads  us  to  think  that  the  power  to 
conduct  a  viva-voce  with  celerity  and  success  is  apparently  a  lost 
art  in  Oxford. 


An  energetic  effort  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  charities 
supported  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  The  school¬ 
masters  and  schoolmistresses  have  an  association  6,500  strong, 
and  all  over  the  country  they  work  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Orphanage  and  Benevolent  Funds.  In  the  interest  of  these 
charities  a  bazaar  has  been  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street.  On  the  first  day  Lady  Hart  Dyke  presided  at  the 
inaugural  ceremony  at  two  o’clock,  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Sir 
Edmund  Hay  Currie  on  the  two  following  days.  Teachers’ 
associations  could  not  possibly  undertake  a  nobler  work  than 
that  which  the  N.U.T.  does  in  supporting  its  orphanage  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  effort  commends  itself  to  teachers 
of  all  grades,  and  the  work  should  have  their  co-operation. 


A  conference  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  of  commercial 
education,  promoted  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  February  5th  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House.  The  attendance  was  of  a  representative 
character,  and  included  many  prominent  educationalists.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  who  presided  and  opened  the  conference,  moved  the 
first  resolution : — 

‘  ‘  That  this  Conference  highly  appreciates  the  action  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of  commercial  education 
prepared  by  them,  and  offers  to  the  Chamber  its  hearty  support  in  securing 
the  widest  possible  adoption  of  the  scheme.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Professor  N.  Bodington,  of 
Leeds,  who  remarked  that  he  cordially  agreed  with  the  solution 
arrived  at  on  one  vexed  question — that  of  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
tion  of  Latin.  He  was  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  the 
classical  languages,  but  he  believed  a  right  decision  had  been 
come  to  in  excluding  Latin  from  the  junior  portion  of  the  scheme, 
and  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  have  been  right  to 
have  excluded  it  from  the  advanced  course  also.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  Loudon  School  Board, 
moved  the  second  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  to  the  members  of 
the  Commercial  Education  Committee  (appointed  as  the  result  of  two 
conferences  called  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  held  on 
the  23rd  of  November  and  14th  of  December,  1887)  for  the  valuable 
work  they  have  performed  in  drafting  the  scheme  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  giving  the  requirements  of  business  men  in  a  definite  form ;  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  committee.” 

In  support  of  this  resolution  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Rugby, 
said ; — 


‘  ‘  That  any  one  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  educational  matters,  and 
had  been  in  a  position  to  observe  what  had  been  going  on  during  the  last 
few  years,  must  feel  that  the  action  of  tho  London  Chamber  had  given  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  education.  It  had  aroused  an  immense  amount  of 
interest :  it  had  set  all  kinds  of  teachers  considering  about  their  methods 
and  conferring  together  and  seeing  whether  they  could  improve  thorn  at 
all.  It  had  not  only  given  a  stimulus  to  teachers,  but  it  had  also 
caught  the  attention  of  parents,  and  led  a  great  man}'-  parents  who  were 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children  to  consider 
afresh  whether  they  were  getting  the  sort  of  education  they  ought  to  get. 
And  this  he  felt  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  because,  if  education  had 
suffered  from  one  fault  more  than  another,  it  was,  not  the  fault  of  being 
too  utilitarian,  but  the  fault  of  being  too  sluggish — ho  meant  that  thoso 
engaged  in  education  and  interested.' in  it  had  been  too  much  inclined  to 
run  along  tho  traditional  line  in  a  sluggish  and  mechanical  fashion.  No 
doubt  many  present  had  heard  how  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  our  educational  system  was  that  it  was  so 
mechanical.  Anything  that  would  set  teachers  thinking  and  inquiring 
whether  their  methods  were  the  right  methods  carrying  to  tho  right  ends 
or  not  was  in  itself  a  most  excellent  thing.  If  the  Chamber’s  movement 
had  done  nothing  else  but  this  it  would  have  done  a  great  service  both  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  education  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  Of 
course  they  were  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  work.  They  had  pub¬ 
lished  what  he  thought  most  people  agreed  was  a  very  excellent  scheme  of 
commercial  education.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  would, 
he  hoped,  be  the  subject  of  further  criticism.  There  were  various  points 
in  it  on  which  people  differed — he  could  not  say  ho  himself  agreed  with 
every  part — but  the  more  it  was  considered  and  criticized  the  more  likely 
it  would  be  to  attain  to  the  highest  excellence.  The  certificates  also  were 
of  great  value  because  they  presented  a  standard  for  teachers  to  aim  at. 
Still,  with  all  that  had  been  done,  they  were  only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work.  Tt  was  not  enough  to  establish  a  scheme  for  schools  to  work 
out,  or  to  offer  certificates,  however  valuable,  or  even  to  give  a  preference 
to  those  who  held  certificates ;  for  it  was  just  at  that  point,  he  held, 
began  the  great  work  for  which  tho  merchant  himself  should  be  respon¬ 
sible.  If  they  turned  to  Leipzic  they  would  find  the  continuation  school, 
with  its  throe  hundred  or  four  hundrod  students,  apprentices  going  perhaps 
for  an  hour  every  day  for  the  instruction,  and  this  not  an  hour  taken  out 
of  their  evening  recreation,  but  out  of  their  day’s  work.  And  what  he 
hoped  they  might  live  to  see  was  a  time  when  all  the  leading  men  of 
business  in  London  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  engagement  of  the  boy 
and  young  man  taken  into  employment  that  they  should  go  on  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  with  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  education,  taken 
during  the  day,  and  not  after  the  lad  or  young  man  was  worn  out  with  a 
good  many  hours  of  work  in  the  office.  He  hoped  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  others  in  tho  City  might  find  it  worth  while  to  come  together  and 
say  to  the  secretary  to  the  Chamber,  ‘  If  instruction  can  be  provided  in 
such  and  such  things  during  the  day  we  will  undertake  to  send  so  many 
students.’  If  that  were  done  he  ventured,  on  behalf  of  the  teaching 
profession,  to  promise  that  the  instruction  could  be  provided.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  O.  W.  Bourne,  headmaster  of 
King’s  College  School,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Wace,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave,  moved — • 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is  necessary,  both  with  a 
view  of  inducing  schoolmasters  to  specially  prepare  pupils  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  as  an  incentive  to  tho  pupils  themselves — (a)  to  secure  the 
widest  possiblo  consent  of  commercial  firms  to  give  a  preference  to  candi¬ 
dates  for  employment  holding  commercial  certificates ;  (5)  to  institute 
rewards,  either  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  or  pi’izes,  for  thoso  pupils  who 
may  prove,  after  examination,  to  be  most  competent  in  general  or  specific 
commercial  knowledge,  and  earnestly  recommends  these  suggestions  to 
tho  commercial  community.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Richmond,  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and,  like  those  preceding,  was  adopted 
unanimously. 


Dr.  Baker,  Headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  has 
written  to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Education 
Scheme.  Referring  to  the  Conference,  he  writes  : — 

“  You  say  that  there  was  ‘  a  strong  general  agreement  as  to  the  scheme 
to  be  adopted,’  and  that  the  matter  was  treated  as  though  the  details 
alone  l'emained  to  be  settled.  This  is  certainly  true  as  far  as  the  speeches 
delivered  are  concerned.  The  resolutions  proposed  were  of  a  general 
character,  expressing  a  just  appreciation  of  the  action  of  tho  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  tendering  well-deserved  thanks  to  the 
Educational  Committee  for  its  labours.  To  raise  a  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  scheme  would  have  been  plainly  out  of  the  question  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  com¬ 
mercial  life,  to  guard  myself  in  your  columns  from  any  concurrence  or 
complicity  with  regard  to  one  feature  in  the  proposed  scheme,  that, 
namely,  which  you  rightly  point  out  as  the  feature  most  open  to  debate, 
the  entire  exclusion  of  Latin  from  the  junior  course.  I  must  confess 
that,  as  a  schoolmaster,  I  share  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  at  the  preponderance  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  scholastic  authorities  consulted  in  favour  of  such  exclusion,  and 
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only  regret  that  the  Committee  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  resolution  of  returning  to  its  former  and, 
as  I  think,  wiser  counsols.  The  retention  or  exclusion  of  Latin  from  the 
junior  courso  may  bo  called  a  matter  of  detail,  but  iu  point  of  fact  it  is  a 
detail  that  involvos  an  important  principle.  The  reason  given  by  the 
‘scholastic  authorities’  for  the  exclusion  of  Latin  is  that  it  is  an 
‘  unremunerative  acquirement.’  The  new  scheme  accordingly  prescribes 
a  six  years’  course  of  instruction,  on  whicli  boys  are  to  enter  at  ten 
years  of  ago,  from  which  all  ‘  unremunerative  acquirements  ’  are  to  be 
excluded.  The  scheme  practically  takes  a  boy  by  the  hand  and  says  to 
him,  ‘  My  boy,  you  have  now  arrived  at  the  ripe  ago  of  ten  years.  You 
are  clearly  intended  by  nature  for  a  man  of  business.  Remember  that  the 
true  end  of  education,  at  all  events  for  a  man  of  business,  is  to  teach  you 
how  to  make  most  money.  Therefore  you  cannot  begin  too  earl}'  to 
devoto  yourself  exclusively  to  “remunerative”  acquirements.’  Now,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  such  a  line  of  argument,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  a  fatal  mistake,  even  from  a  business  point  of  view.  What 
is  remunerative  is  not,  I  imagine,  a  quantum  suff.  of  French,  German, 
science,  or  of  the  elements  of  political  economy,  and  what  not,  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  mother  wit,  sharpened,  cultivated,  and  refined 
by  the  best  and  most  suitable  instrument  iu  each  case.  This  scheme  tars 
all  with  one  brush.  Again,  even  granting  that  a  course  of  instruction 
which  wholly  omits  classical  studies  may  be  in  one  sense  more  remunera¬ 
tive  than  one  which  includes  these,  we  ought,  I  think,  as  business  men, 
to  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  and  to  take  into  account  the  loss 
experienced  by  those  to  whom  classical  studies  and  all  the  noble  literature 
and  noble  thoughts  that  these  studies  open  out  arc  a  sealed  book.  This 
loss,  I  have  almost  daily  reason  to  know,  is  keenly  felt  by  many  business 
men  with  whom,  in  my  professional  capacity,  I  am  brought  into  contact. 
Though  they  may  themselves  have  had  but  little  classical  training,  they 
value  that  little  more  than  any  other  part  of  their  school  education,  and 
wish  their  boys  to  have  in  a  larger  measure  that  of  which  they  themselves 
feel  the  loss.  No  doubt  there  comes  a  stage  in  a  boy’s  education  at 
which  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  specialize,  whether  destined  for 
commerce  or  other  walks  of  life ;  but  what  I  wish  to  press  is  that  this 
does  not  come  for  a  good  many  years  after  ten.  To  foredoom  a  boy  to 
commercial  pursuits,  for  which  he  may  turn  out  to  have  no  aptitude,  at 
so  early  an  age  as  that  contemplated  by  this  scheme,  and  to  shape  his 
education  accordingly,  may  be  not  only  to  mar  any  chance  of  distinction 
in  any  other  departments  of  life,  but  very  likely  to  make  him  a  bad  man 
of  business.” 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Baker,  and  in  defence  of  the  opinions  expressed 
at  the  Mansion  House  Conference,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  Headmaster 
oE  University  College  School,  writes  : — 

“  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  a  real  classical  education,  but  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  such  an  education  Greek,  not  Latin,  is  the 
most  important  element,  especially  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
mere  fallacy  to  argue  that  the  elements  of  Latin  are  worth  a  sacrifice, 
because  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  constitutes  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  liberal  education.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  to 
do  chiefly  with  the  tons  of  thousands  of  boys  who  leave  school  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  on  elementary  classics,  with  no  Greek  at  all, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Latin  that  does  not  approach  within  measurable 
distance  even  of  such  standards  as  the  Cambridge  Little-go  or  the  London 
Matriculation.  If  they  can  save  these  boys  from  spending  precious  years 
on  a  language  which  has  for  them  no  literary  value,  but  only  a  discipli¬ 
nary  one,  they  will  have  done  a  good  work.  The  discipline  can  be  gained 
in  other  ways.  German  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages,  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  training  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Latin.  It  has  a  literature 
breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the  classics,  and,  above  all,  it  is  to  our  time 
what  Latin  was  to  the  Middle  Ages — the  key  to  the  best  available  know¬ 
ledge  on  overy  subject.  Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  as  far  as  my  teaching- 
experience  goes,  a  book  like  Lessing’s  ‘  Laocoon  ’  furnishes  as  good 
material  (I  speak  as  a  schoolmaster)  as  Cicero  or  Livy,  though  not  as 
good  as  Plato  or  Thucydides.  With  one  part  of  Dr.  Bakor’s  letter  I 
cordially  agree  :  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  premature  specializing  in 
education.  If  modern  languages  arc  to  take  the  place  of  Latin,  as  I 
believe  they  should  for  the  majority  of  boys,  it  is  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  studied  in  a  scholarly  spirit  and  in  the  host  literature.  If, 
instead  of  Schiller  and  Lessing,  reading  books  on  the  price  of  dry  goods 
and  the  for-ms  of  bills  of  exchange  are  to  find  their  way  into  schools,  our 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  There  is  one  real  difficulty  raised 
by  Dr.  Baker.  Will  not,  ho  asks,  injustice  be  done  to  the  boy,  who,  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  finds  out  that  ho  wishes  to  begin  Latin  ?  I  think 
not,  at  least  if  his  grounding  in  French  and  German  has  been  sound  and 
scholarly.  In  any  case  the  injustice  is  less  than  that  done  in  the  past  to 
countless  schoolboys,  who  have  been  needlessly  dragged  through  the 
elements  of  Latin  in  deference  to  a  questionable  tradition ,  or  in  the  hope 
of  producing  a  few  brilliant  scholars.” 


Our  readers  who  saw  the  announcement  in  our  columns  of 
the  National  Handwriting  Competition  in  connection  with  the 
Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury,  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
the  result  has  just  been  made  known.  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  M.A., 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  was  the  judge,  and 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  boys’  schools  (a  silver  cup)  to 


Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  Orphanage  School,  Erdington,  the  head¬ 
master  of  which  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Head.  The  first  prize  for 
girls’  schools  (a  silver  shield)  was  awarded  to  the  Liverpool 
Hebrew  Girls’  School,  the  headmistress  of  which  is  Miss  Rachel 
Hart.  In  the  individual  competitions,  for  which  many  thousands 
entered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  first  prize  for  boys  was 
won  by  John  Victor  Winby,  aged  thirteen,  Tindal  Street  School, 
Birmingham;  and  the  first  prize  for  girls  by  Annie  Buck,  aged 
thirteen,  South  Myton  Wesleyan  Girls’  School,  Hull.  Twenty- 
four  money  prizes  were  given  to  children,  and  seventy-five 
certificates. 


We  are  again  in  the  thick  of  the  Free  Education  controversy, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  no  longer  academical.  There  are  signs  on 
all  hands  that  free  education  will  come  before  long,  and  the  men 
of  light  and  leading  are  now  turning  their  minds  towards  the 
methods  which  will  best,  from  their  several  points  of  view,  effect 
the  desired  results.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Canterbury 
Diocesan  Education  Society,  referred  to  the  subject  in  these 
words  : — 

“  There  was  another  point  on  which  the  Church  must  walk  warily  at 
the  present  day  in  order  that  she  might  walk  boldly  in  the  future.  There 
was  the  question  of  fees  being  remitted,  or  education  being  assisted,  llo 
thought  that  this  was  more  than  ‘  in  the  air.’  It  had  begun  to  walk 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  question  would  be  before  them  directly.  If  they 
should  find,  when  all  lips  are  open  and  all  voices  begin  to  speak,  that  the 
political  parties  in  England  are  agreed  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  ho  was 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  which  would  present  themselves.  lie  was 
fully  alive  to  what  he  thought  might  be  bad  issues ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  all 
politicians  were  agreed  that  education  ought  to  bo  further  assisted,  then 
it  would  not  be  the  Church’s  part  to  step  down  and  say  it  could  not  bo 
so.  He  did  not  say  that  there  would  be  no  mischievous  result  from  this 
— ho  thought  there  would  be — but  he  did  not  think  that  the  mischief 
would  be  anything  like  that  which  would  result  from  maintaining,  or 
even  fearing,*  that  religious  education  and  free  education  were  incom¬ 
patible.” 

Continuing  his  speech,  His  Grace  reminded  his  audience  of  one 
important  fact  which  is  too  frequently  ignored  in  discussions 
about  the  possible  evil  tendencies  of  “  free  ”  or  “  assisted  ”  educa¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  the  education  of  our  Universities  and  Public 
Schools  is  an  “assisted”  education.  The  Archbishop  did  not 
think  that  all  of  them  realized  to  what  extent  their  own  education 
had  been  “  assisted.” 

“He  supposed  that  many  of  them  in  that  room  had. enjoyed. scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  at  our  great  educational  foundations,  which  were 
due  to  the  munificent  gifts  of  great  men  in  former  days,  or  at  any  rate 
had  received  their  education  in  institutions  which  would  never  have 
existed  but  for  those  free  gifts.  They  might  have  been  willing  to  pay 
as  much  for  that  education  as  they  pleased,  but  unless  these  great  men 
had  come  forward  and  founded  with  an  open  hand  these  places  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  their  day,  they  would  not  have,  had  the  opportunity..  It  would 
be  against  the  whole  course  of  history  if  they  did  not  recognise,  that  the 
upper  or  higher  classes  were  receiving  benefits  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  not  intended  for  them,  but  which  had  come  to  them  through  no. step 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  working  of  circumstances  which  had  been  irre¬ 
sistible.  But  perpetually  the  void  made  below  must  bo  filled  up  below 
with  new  liberalities.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
they  would  not  injure  their  reputation  for  wisdom  by  taking  up  the 
attitude  that  we  have  reached  a  line,  either  in  the  instruction  itself,  or  in 
the  freoness  with  which  it  is  dispensed,  beyond  which  we  will  not  go.” 


Equally  judicious  is  the  counsel  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percival, 
Headmaster  of  Rugby  School,  given  at  a  meeting  of  elementary 
teachers,  held  recently  at  Rugby,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Association  in  connexion  with  the  National  Union  of  School 
Teachers.  Speaking  on  the  question  of  Education,  Dr.  Percival 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  giving  facilities  to  all  parents  to  have 
their  children  educated  under  such  religious  influences  as  they 
themselves  approved.  Moreover,  lie  had  no  fears  of  local  repre¬ 
sentation.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  in 
any  way  to  the  good  management  of  schools,  unless  the  denomi¬ 
nations,  by  obstinately  resisting  it,  raised  the  tide  of  popular 
irritation.  Interest  in  schools  would  itself  be  an  instrument  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  would  satisfy  the  sense  of  public 
justice.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  one  thing  to  be  kept 
in  view  was  how  to  establish  the  system  of  national  education 
which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  founded  on  the 
surest  basis  of  equality  and  justice. 


Educationists  of  the  Wesleyan  body  speak  out  against  the 
adoption  of  free  education  much  more  uncompromisingly  than 
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do  the  eminent  Churchmen  just  quoted,  and  others  that  might 
have  been  quoted.  In  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
students  of  the  Southlands  Training  College  for  Schoolmistresses, 
the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greeves,  said  he  saw  the  greatest 
possible  objection  to  a  universal  system  of  free  schools.  The 
probable  effects  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  (1)  to  destroy  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Wesleyan  schools,  which  were  at  present 
giving  a  good  education,  for  Wesley ans  would  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bear  the  heavy  loss  which,  under  any  conditions, 
would  certainly  fall  upon  them ;  (2)  to  lower  the  standing  of  the 
scholar  and  the  tone  of  education  in  all  the  best  voluntary 
schools  ;  and  (3)  to  reduce  enormously  the  amount  now  received 
in  voluntary  schools  (at  present  £1,000,000  per  annum),  because 
a  large  portion  of  this  sum  is  paid  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  the  schools  independent  of  local  control,  and  such  local 
control  would  inevitably  follow  any  large  contribution  from  the 
national  Exchequer. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  Principal  of  the  Westminster  Training 
College  for  Schoolmasters,  was  equally  hostile  to  the  adoption  of 
free  education.  Speaking  on  the  subject  on  the  occasion  of 
delivering  his  opening  sessional  address  to  the  students,  he  said 
that  “one  conjecture  had  been  that  free  education  would  at  once 
crowd  the  schools.  In  refutation  of  that  assertion  he  cited  the 
experience  of  the  United  States,  where,  in  free  schools,  the  average 
attendance  was  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 
Pecuniarily,  free  education  might  be  a  present  benefit  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  though  it  might  uot  last  very  long;  probably 
also  to  the  Church  of  England  in  certain  purely  rural  parishes, 
for  a  little  season  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  villages.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Wesleyans,  who 
had  made  provision  for  higher  education,  it  would,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  destroy  their  schools.” 


The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Stubbs,  when  distributing  prizes  at 
Reading  School,  on  the  8th  ult.,  said  that  he  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  that  sort  of  school  because  he  owed  his  own  edu¬ 
cation  to  a  country  grammar  school  very  similar  in  extent,  but 
probably  not  with  such  an  historical  career  as  Reading  School 
had.  He  said  modern  subjects  were  not  included  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  public  schools ;  but  the  backbone  of  education  was  the 
old  backbone  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  which  were  the 
key  to  all  literature,  and  must  continue  to  be  the  key  to  all  real 
culture.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Bishop  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  connexion  with  a  course  of 
■weekly  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  University  Ex¬ 
tension  movement.  Speaking  of  the  study  of  history,  he  said  it 
was  co-extensive  with  the  pursuit  of  human  knowledge.  History 
did  not  rely  on  demonstration,  like  science.  Probability  was  the 
guide  of  history,  and  the  conclusions  were  moral  and  not  mathe¬ 
matical.  History  had  a  dignity  of  its  own — the  dignity  of 
accepting  new  light  and  correcting  old  prejudices.  They  must 
come  to  the  study  of  history  as  willing  to  learn  and  wait.  It  was 
°f  educational  value,  and  made  people  honest  and  intelligent 
politicians.  The  material  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  history  was  that  it  enabled  them  first  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  around  them,  and  to 
understand  what  it  was  their  duty  to  try  to  do  in  the  most 
intelligent  way. 


Professor  Butler  sends  ns  the  following  account  of  St. 
Andrews  University : — 

“There  is  an  old  city  by  the  sea — St.  Andrews — where  there  are  a 
number  of  students,  not  very  many,  about  two  hundred  aud  twenty,  who 
constitute  a  Lniversity  which  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  and  who  realize 
academic  life  more  completely  perhaps  than  in  any  other  Scottish 
University.  The  Scottish  student’s  life  at  his  University  is  much  more 
like  that  of  a  German  than  of  an  English  undergraduate.  He  does  not 
live  in  college  under  the  supervision  of  dons  and  proctors,  but  enjoys 
almost  complete  liberty  ;  and  this  seems  to  answer,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  moral  tone  among  the  students.  He  lives  in  lodgings,  where  he 
likes  ;  is  master  of  his  own  time,  and  is  a  very  independent  person.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  not  an  unsociable  one.  Though  there  is  no  actual 
collegiate  life,  the  students  supply  the  want  of  it  by  forming  among 
themselves  numerous  societies  for  mutual  culture  and  social  intercourse. 
They  have  literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and  political  societies,  which  meet 
frequently  and  debate  with  great  spirit.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
students’  club,  a  Union— like  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge— (and  a 
%  ery  comtortable  club  it  is)  where  they  can  meet  their  friends,  read  the 
papers,  &c.  Besides  these  various  societies  and  means  of  entertainment 


the  students  have  abundant  opportunities  for  recreation.  They  have 
golf,  football,  lawn  tennis,  athletic  sports,  a  good  gymnasium,  and  an 
artillery  corps,  so  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  not  keeping  in  good 
health.  They  are  also  helped  to  keep  well  by  the  climate.  Though  cold, 
it  is  extremely  healthy  and  bracing — at  least,  *  for  those,’  as  George 
Macdonald  once  said,  ‘who  have  anything  in  them  to  brace  ’ ;  and  most 
young  men  have  something  to  brace.  When  the  sun  shines  there,  it 
shines  very  brightly  ;  and  it  is  strange,  though  pleasant,  to  see  during 
November — when  London  is  wrapt  in  fog  and  gloom — a  blue  sky  and  a 
blue  sea,  and  to  hear  skylarks  twittering  overhead.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  with  all  these  allurements  the  students  neglect  their  studies. 
They  are  a  remarkably  hard-working  set.  Almost  all  of  them  have  to 
make  their  own  way  in  life  afterwards,  and  they  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  waste  their  time  at  the  University.  Most  of  them  study  with  a 
view  to  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  to  gain  this  they  must  qualify  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  English  Literature,  and 
Moral  Philosophy — a  pretty  good  menu — and  it  takes  them  three  or  four 
years  to  pass  in  all  these  subjects.  Other  students,  again,  take  degrees 
in  Theology,  in  Natural  Science,  and  (in  conjunction  with  University 
College,  Dundee)  in  Engineering. 

“English  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  extremely  moderate  cost 
of  such  an  education  as  this.  At  an  English  University  a  student  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  get  on  with  less  than  £150  for  living  and  tuition  during  the 
three  terms  of  residence  in  the  year ;  while  at  St.  Andrews  £30  per 
annum  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  same  objects,  and  many  students  manage 
with  less.  This  may  seem  strange  ;  but  the  explanation  is  found — first, 
in  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  all  the  available  lodgings 
are  given  up  to  summer  visitors,  who  are  charged  robust  prices;  but 
during  the  winter  and  spring  they  would  be  vacant  but  for  the  students, 
who  are  therefore  welcomed  at  very  low  prices  ;  secondly,  this  cheapness 
is  due  to  the  tradition  of  plain  living  amongst  the  students.  They  seem 
to  realize  what  Tacitus  said  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles— 
‘  Grseca  comitate  at  provinciali  parsimonia  bene  commixta.’ 

“We  have  compared  St.  Andrews  in  one  respect  with  the  German 
Universities  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  non-religious,  or  even 
anti-Christian  spirit  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  latter  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  St.  Andrews  students.  They  have  among  themselves  two 
missionary  societies,  as  well  as  a  theological  ^society,  and  have  ample 
opportunities  for  religious  instruction.  The  Church  of  England  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  Dr.  A.  Iv.  H.  Boyd  and  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  the 
Principal  of  the  Theological  College  of  St.  Mary’s.  There  is  also  a  Free 
Chiu’ch  minister,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  others.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SWEDEN  AND  AMERICA:  THEIR 
POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — I  received  some  time  ago  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  Professor  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana ;  and  have  more  recently  received  his  permission  to 
publish  it.  It  may  not  he  without  its  interest  for  some  of  your 
readers.  I  may  add  that  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Ord way’s  work  in 
New  Orleans,  with  views  of  his  workshops,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Mayo’s  “  Education  in  the  South,”  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington. 

12  Forest  Place  Villas,  Leytonstone,  J.  S.  Thornton. 

Feb.  23rd. 


“  J.  S.  Thornton,  Esq.  “  New  Orleans,  Nov.  15th,  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir, — There  is  nothing  printed  which  shows  the  difference 
between  Slcijd  and  manual  training,  as  conducted  in  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  school  is  patterned  after  that  of  St.  Louis,  both 
following  the  Russian  rather  than  the  Swedish  system.  Instead  of 
making  articles  complete  in  themselves,  they  make  mostly  only  parts. 
Thus,  instead,  of  making  a  dovetailed  box,  they  make  only  two  sides  and 
dovetail  them  together.  They  make  a  mortise  and  tenon,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  thing  in  which  it  is  used.  They  do  a  few 
complete  articles  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

“  We  started  this  way  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  in  imitation  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  in  Moscow,  which 
made  a  very  handsome  exhibit  of  work  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in 
Philadelphia.  But  I  soon  became  convinced  that  this  learning  the 
alphabet  of  work  is  not  the  most  interesting  thing  for  boys  to  do.  So  in 
1878  we  began  to  make  complete  articles,  and  thus  to  abandon  the 
Russian  system.  I  was  glad  to  find,  on  visiting  Nails,  that  Dr.  Salomon 
had  developed  the  same  idea. 

“  It  is  far  more  instructive  to  the  pupil  to  make  the  complete  dove¬ 
tailed  box,  and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  him.  There  are  many 
articles  among  the  Nilas  series  of  models  that  I  should  not  have  our  boys 
hire  make,  as  our  utensils  are  not  altogether  like  the  Swedish.  But  I 
aim  to  have  the  pupils  make  entire  things.  .  .  . 
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“I  am  glad  to  see  that  Slojd  is  at  last  attracting  attention  in  England. 
When  I  was  in  England,  in  1882,  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
the  Swedish  movement.  Southern  and  Central  Europe  are  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  matter  now  as  they  were  then.  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
reading  Paroli  Eugenio’s  “  La  Scuola  Popolare  e  il  Lavoro  Manuale 
Educativo,”  which  shows  how  well  the  Italian  delegation  appreciated 
the  Swedish  method.  This  northern  light  of  Naas  will  yet  illuminate 
the  world. — Your  very  truly, 

“  (Signed)  John  M.  Ordway,” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — We  waste  force  in  the  ordinary  proof  of  Euclid  iv.,  12  and  13. 
Why  use  the  cyclic  property  once,  and  not  continue  its  use  ?  In  Mr. 
Reynolds’  figure,  p.  22,  join  FH,  FK. 

1.  Angles  of  pentagon  are  supplementary  to  the  equal  angles  at  F, 
therefore  are  equal. 

2.  (Euclid  iii.,  27,  28)  Z  FHB  =  Z  FHA  j  and  so  all  angles  of  pentagon 
are  bisected  by  FH,  &c., 

HA  =  HB  ; 

and  from  triangles  EBF,  FBE, 

V  Z  FHB  =  Z  FEB,  HB  =  BE,  and  so  for  rest, 

HE  =  2 HB  =  2 HA  =  HG, 

therefore  the  pentagon  is  equilateral,  Yours,  &c., 

T.  W.  Openshaw. 
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NEW  Xi-A-THtsT  IPDRIZMEEIR,  SERIES. 
Edited  by  PROFESSOR  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


LONDON,  M AIICII  1,  1890. 

The  new  Scheme  of  the  Senate  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  University  of  London  has  now  been  so  widely  circulated 
that  it  may  be  treated,  we  presume,  as  a  gtttm’-public 
document;  and  we  accordingly  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  or  three  points  in  it  which  are  just  now  of  the 
greatest  immediate  interest. 

The  Scheme  purports  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the 
Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission ;  and  in  most  of  its 
provisions  it  agrees  pretty  closely  therewith  ;  nor  is  it  very 
dissimilar  in  the  same  respects  from  the  other  schemes  of 
which  summaries  have,  at  various  times,  been  laid  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal.  In  particular,  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  in  this  Scheme,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  rights  and 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  private  students  are  strictly 
preserved  to  them. 

Bat,  upon  a  careful  reading  of  the  Scheme  by  the  Report, 
two  or  three  points  of  difference  attract  attention.  A  minor 
point,  to  be  merely  mentioned  and  dismissed,  is  that  the 
distinction,  which  seemed  to  us  likely  to  he  a  useful  one, 
between  “  constituent  ”  and  “  associated  ”  colleges,  is 
abolished;  only  “  constituent  ”  colleges  are  acknowledged 
but  these,  as  the  Commissioners  recommend,  are  to  he 
selected  from  London  and  the  neighbourhood  only. 

A  point  of  somewhat  more  importance  is  that  exemption 
from  examination  in  favour  of  London  college-students  is 
not  carried  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  contemplated, 
being  confined  to  Matriculation  only.  Bow,  we  are  not  at  all 
enamoured  of  exemptions;  and  have  before  remarked  (July 
last)  that  upon  a  proper  adjustment  of  examination  to  the 
best  teaching  they  should  be  unnecessary.  But,  admitting 
exemption  to  be  expedient,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  at  the  Matriculation  stage,  which 
young  people  should  he  required  to  get  over  at  the  end  of 
their  school  career  and  before  entering  on  a  strictly  collegiate 
course.  If  anywhere,  it  could  be  most  advantageously  con¬ 
ceded  at  the  -l  intermediate  ”  stage,  so  as  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
fessors  a  free  hand  up  to  the  degree  examination.  This 
arrangement  would,  in  fact,  only  be  a  reversion  to  the 
original  practice  of  the  University ;  for  (leaving  aside  the 
medical  course)  the  intermediate  examinations  were  not 
instituted  until  degrees  were  thrown  open  to  private  students 
under  the  charter  of  1858 ;  before  that  time,  students,  after 
matriculating,  were  admitted  to  a  degree-examination  upon 
producing  a  certificate  of  two  years’  study  at  an  affiliated 
college. 

We  note  further  that,  while  the  Report  expressly  excludes 
provincial  colleges  from  an}1,  share  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  it  proposes  to  confer  on  the  London  colleges  (their 
students  being  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
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private  students),  the  new  scheme,  although  it  does  not 
give  them  any  voice  in  the  government  of  the  Uuiversity, 
nevertheless  proposes  to  extend  to  their  students  the  same 
exemption  that  is  offered  to  students  in  London  colleges.  If 
there  must  be  exemption,  this  concession  seems  to  us  no  more 
than  bare  justice;  for  the  provincial  colleges,  in  equity, 
certainly  have  a  case,  if  not,  as  they  assert,  a  “vested 
interest.”  The  charter  of  the  University  declares  it  to  have 
been  founded  to  hold  forth  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere,  an 
encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular  and  liberal  course  of 
education;  and  of  the  fifty  and  more  old  affiliated  colleges 
afterwards  enumerated,  not  above  seven  are  (or  were)  in 
London.  The  provincial  colleges,  therefore,  (as  is  shown  by 
our  brief  report,  in  another  column,  of  the  interview  of  their 
representatives  with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,) 
claim  still  further  recognition  in  any  reorganization  of  the 
University;  but  we  do  not  at  present  see  how  their  claim 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  formation  of  a  “  Teaching 
University”  for  London,  except  indeed  by  a  dual  executive, 
or  some  such  awkward  contrivance. 

The  scheme,  however,  does  not  profess  to  be  final :  it 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  “  basis  of 
conference  ”  with  University  and  King’s  Colleges,  and  with 
the  Medical  and  Legal  bodies  of  London;  and  we  believe  that 
negotiations,  in  the  first  instance  with  the  two  colleges,  are 
actually  in  progress.  The  attitude  of  these  colleges  for  the 
last  three  years  does  not  promise  a  speedy  agreement;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  English  practical  common-sense  and 
ingenuity  in  compromise  will  ultimately  assert  themselves  ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  the  Report  may  have 
“  recommended,”  any  settlement  that  would  satisfy  the 
University  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colleges  and  professional 
bodies  on  the  other,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commission 
and  by  the  Privy  Council. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  University  and  King’s 
Colleges  would  either  seriously  injure  the  University  or 
materially  benefit  themselves  by  standing  aloof;  but  for  them 
to  do  so  would  be  a  misfortune  for  a  cause  we  have  at  heart, 
namely,  the  organization  of  all  the  institutions  in  London 
that  give  systematic  University  teaching,  if  only  up  to  a 
humble  standai'd.  Since,  in  July  1887,  we  lamented  the 
inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  teaching  institutions,  the 
requirements  of  a  large  stratum  of  the  population  have  been 
met  by  the  founding  of  the  series  of  “  polytechnics,”  and 
thus  the  prediction  we  then  hazarded  has  been  fulfilled,  up 
to  a  certain  level,  much  more  rapidly  than  we  dared  to 
expect.  We  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Poly¬ 
technics,  Birkbeck  Institutes,  Working  Men’s  Colleges, 
University  Extension  movements,  and  the  rest,  shall  be 
confederated — each  group  within  itself,  and  the  whole  by 
means  of  some  representative  body ;  while  above  them  we 
hope  to  see  a  similar  confederation  both  of  the  great  Arts 
and  Science  colleges  and  also  of  the  great  Medical  schools, 
which  shall  be  closely  attached  to  the  University,  and  with 
which,  in  turn,  the  groups  of  institutions  above  referred  to 
shall  be  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  promotion 
of  promising  students  from  these  to  those.  The  scheme  of 
the  Senate  does  not  g’o  far  towards  fulfilling'  our  programme, 
but  it  makes  a  beginning;  for  the  rest  we  look  to  spontaneous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  themselves. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  expected  to  have  a 
large  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  current  financial  year. 
Good  financial  authorities  calculate  that  it  will  amount 
to  £4,000,000,  or  more.  If  any  such  sum  be  realised,  the 
condition  will  be  fulfilled  upon  which  the  Prime  Minister  a 
short  time  ago  made  the  adoption  of  “  Free,”  or,  as  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  it,  “  Assisted  ”  Education  to  depend.  And 
perhaps  we  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Goschen 
himself  had  in  mind  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  at  least  in 
the  compulsory  standards,  when  he  spoke  at  Cardiff  in 
November  last.  Referring  to  the  reductions  of  expenditure 
effected  in  various  State  departments  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  significantly  excepted  the  Education  Department 
from  these  economies  : — 

“  In  the  Department  of  Education,”  he  said,  “  there  is  an  increase  of 
£400,000  compared  with  what  it  used  to  he  three  years  ago.  We  cannot 
take  credit  for  generosity  in  that  respect  entirely,  because  a  great  portion 
is  the  automatic  increase  of  school  grants  through  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  through  the  increased  proportion  of  children  who  come  to  school. 
But,  besides  that,  we  have  gone  some  waydn  the  direction  of  aiding  other 
educational  departments.  We  have  in  many  directions  increased  the 
expenditui'e,  and  if  there  is  to  he  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  future, 
if  there  is  one  Department  where  I  believe  the  country  will  grudge  it 
less  than  other  Departments — I  am  making  a  dangerous  statement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  believe  it  would 
be  the  Department  of  Education.” 

Whether  or  no  these  words  are  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  the  speedy  advent  of  free  elementary  education, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  the  enormous — we  may  even 
say  the  apparently  insurmountable — difficulties  in  the  way 
of  devising  a  system  of  Free  Education  which  would  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  existing  efficient  schools  could  be 
got  over,  then  the  best  of  the  argument  would  be  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  application  of  a  part 
of  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  school  fees.  Such  a 
disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  would  close  a 
controversy  which  lent  itself  too  readily  to  the  mischievous 
declamation  of  those  who  valued  more  a  good  election  cry 
than  the  educational  interests  of  the  poor.  And,  further,  it 
would  put  an  end  to  a  system  that  is  found  in  practice  to  be 
extremely  harassing,  not  only  to  the  very  poor,  but  to  the 
teachers  who  are  charged  with  the  uncongenial  duty  of 
collecting  the  weekly  fees. 

One  may  hold  strongly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 
to  educate  as  well  as  feed  and  clothe  their  children,  and 
yet,  when  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  this 
primary  duty,  shrink  from  visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents  on 
the  children.  The  State,  too,  is  bound  to  look  after  its  own 
future,  to  secure  its  own  stability  and  prosperity ;  and  these 
are  not  best  secured  by  allowing  the  children  of  destitute  or 
dishonest  parents  to  become  a  burden,  if  not  a  danger,  to  the 
community.  Pauperism  and  crime  cost  us  some  thirteen 
millions  a  year ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  weekly  school  pence 
would  only  amount  to  some  two  or  three  millions  a  year;  and 
if  the  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  since  1870  can  be  in  great 
part  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  then  money  spent  in  the  removal  of  one  serious  obstacle 
to  the  beneficent  working  of  these  Acts  may  prove  not  only 
good  in  itself,  but  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  diminished 
expenditure  under  a  head  which  of  all  others  would  be  the 
most  desirable. 

It  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  that  the  suspicion  that  the 
Conservative  Government  is  preparing  a  scheme  for  the 
bringing  in  of  “Free”  or  “Assisted”  Education  has  pro¬ 
duced  something  like  dismay  in  two  opposite  camps — those 
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who  resisted  Free  Education  as  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but 
ruinous  to  Voluntary  Schools,  and  those  who  not  only  thought 
it  good  in  itself,  but  also  that  it  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  getting  rid  of  Voluntary  Schools. 

The  one  party  believes  that,  however  carefully  the  present 
Government  safeguard  the  interests  of  voluntary  schools, 
such  safeguards  will  not  be  respected  when  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  office.  The  other  party  fears  that  any  scheme 
of  Fi’ee  or  Assisted  Education  framed  by  a  Conservative 
Government  will  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  a  denomina¬ 
tional  system. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  two  parties  will  combine  to 
defeat  the  Government  scheme.  Conservative  churchmen 
should  see  that,  if  all  the  leaders  of  political  parties  accept 
Free  Education  as  inevitable,  they  are  more  likely  to  get  from 
their  friends  a  scheme  that  will  do  equal  justice  as  between 
Voluntary  Schoolsand  Board  Schools,  than  from  their  political 
opponents  who  care  little  for  the  welfare  of  the  voluntary 
system.  The  only  effect  of  defeating  or  delaying  the  scheme 
of  their  own  friends  will  be  to  have  to  accept  a  less  favour¬ 
able  one  from  their  opponents. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  fitness  in  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  inaugurating  a  system  of  Free  Education,  for  it  is  only 
the  complement  of  the  legislation  of  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1876,  which  made  elementary  education  compulsory. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  logical,  as  Avell  as  more 
considerate  to  indigent  parents,  if  education  had  been 
made  free  before  it  was  made  compulsory;  but  the  inversion 
of  the  logical  order  has  had  this  advantage — that  it  has 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  many  who,  on  various 
grounds,  disapproved  of  Free  Education.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  system  of  free  schools  might  have  been  worked  with¬ 
out  compulsion,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  thirteen  years 
has  shown  that  the  enforcement  of  compulsion  is  practically 
impossible  without  free  schools. 


The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  issued  instructions 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland  in 
inference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  1890,  which  possess 
interest  on  this  side  the  Tweed  as  foreshadowing  the  methods 
that  will  be  adopted  by  the  English  Education  Department 
when  the  like  ends  have  to  be  accomplished  in  English 
elementary  schools. 

The  Scotch  Department  now  distributes  the  Scotch  share  of 
the  probate  duties  specially  assigned  to  the  remission  of  school 
fees,  as  well  as  the  annual  Educational  Grant.  Three  years  ago 
a  very  important  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  testing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  Scotch  elementary  schools.  All 
the  scholars  under  Standard  III.  have,  during  the  last  three 
years,  been  subjected  to  a  collective  or  class  test,  instead  of 
an  individual  examination  as  formerly.  The  chief  inspectors 
havo  reported  that  this  change  has  been  attended  with  no 
diminution  of  efficiency  in  the  upper  standards,  whilst  there 
has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  lower  classes. 
Encouraged  by  these  favourable  reports,  the  Education 
Department  has  resolved  to  extend  the  system  to  the  higher 
standards.  The  individual  examination  test  is  not,  however, 
abandoned,  but  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  to 
resort  to  it  in  doubtful  cases.  The  discretion  thus  vested  in 
the  inspectors  is  to  be  exercised  reasonably,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  expressed  in  these  general  terms  in  their 


instructions  : — “  But  where  my  Lords  are  satisfied  that  the 
aim  of  the  schools  is  good,  and  that  its  methods  are  well 
adapted  and  successfully  pursued  towards  realising  that  aim; 
where,  further,  your  inspection  convinces  you  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  is  kept  in  full  activity,  and  that 
the  training  given  them  places  them  in  possession  of  the 
essential  branches  of  an  elementary  education,  and  trains 
their  faculties  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  them  practically 
for  the  duties  of  life,  my  Lords  will  not  require  that  you 
should  carry  the  individual  test  further  than  may  be 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  against  inefficiency.” 

This  change  in  the  mode  of  determining  the  amount  of 
grant  a  school  is  entitled  to  will  have  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences.  It  liberates  the  teaching  from  the  cast-iron, 
mechanical  uniformity,  hitherto  enforced  as  the  condition  of 
grant-earning.  The  backward  pupils  will  not  be  subjected 
to  overpressure,  nor  the  advanced  pupils  kept  going  over 
and  over  the  regulation  subjects,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
passing  of  the  individual  examination.  Scotch  schoolmasters 
will  now  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  those  methods 
of  teaching  which  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  last  report  on 
Continental  schools,  so  highly  commended,  without  fear  of 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  school.  “  The  methods  of  teaching,” 
wrote  Arnold,  “in  foreign  schools  are  more  gradual,  more 
natural,  more  rational,  than  in  ours  ;  and  in  speaking  here  of 
foreign  schools,  I  include  Swiss  and  French  schools,  as  well 
as  German.  I  often  ask  myself,  why,  with  such  large  classes, 
the  order  was,  in  general,  so  thoroughly  good,  and  why,  with 
such  long  houi’s,  the  children  had,  in  general,  so  little  look 
of  exhaustion  or  fatigue  P  And  the  answer  I  could  not  help 
making  to  myself  was,  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  children 
being  taught  less  mechanically,  and  more  naturally,  than  with 
ns,  and  being  more  interested.”  And  again,  speaking  of  the 
German  schools  :  “But  the  higher  one  rises  in  a  German 
school,  the  more  is  the  superiority  of  the  instruction  over 
ours  visible.  The  children  had  been  brought  under  teaching 
of  a  quality  to  touch  and  interest  them,  and  were  being 
formed  by  it.  The  fault  of  the  teaching  in  our  popular 
schools  at  home  is  ...  .  that  it  is  so  little  formative;  it  gives 
the  children  the  power  to  read  the  newspapers,  to  write  a 
letter,  to  cast  accounts,  and  gives  them  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  knowledge,  but  it  docs  little  to  touch  their  nature 
for  good  and  to  mould  them.” 

Even  when  we  have  made  all  possible  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  report  was  penned  by  a  poet  and  an  essayist,  we 
must  admit  that  a  more  damaging  indictment  of  a  system  of 
national  education  could  hardly  be  penned  than  this;  and, still, 
one  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  the  schoolmaster  who 
was  so  much  responsible  for  it  as  his  paymaster.  With  more 
freedom  and  power  of  initiative,  the  Scotch  or  English 
schoolmaster  need  not  compare  so  unfavourably  with  the 
foreigner.  The  existing  English  system,  and  the  Scotch 
system  now  undergoing  modification,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  introduced  to  correct  abuses  that  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  Newcastle  Commission.  The  Education  Department 
is  not  blind  to  the  danger  that  the  new  departure  may  pro¬ 
duce  unsatisfactory  results,  and  so  an  earnest  appeal  is  made 
to  the  local  managers  to  discourage  slipshod  work.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Local  managers  are  more  interested  in  educational 
matters  now,  and  more  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
cast  upon  them,  than  they  were  some  twenty -five  or  thirty 
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years  ago.  We  are  more  familiar,  too,  with  foreign  systems  of 
education,  and  so  can  compare  our  own  with  them. 


The  “conference”  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  February  7th,  was  simply  a 
meeting  called  to  receive  the  scheme  for  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  express  general  approval  of  it.  Criticism  was 
not  invited.  The  Times  somewhat  hastily  assumes  the 
absence  of  serious  discussion  to  indicate  entire  agreement 
on  the  part  of  those  present.  That  this  assumption  is  not 
valid  was  shown  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Baker,  which  we  quote  in 
another  column.  Ho  doubt  the  schoolmasters  wrlio  were 
present  at  the  meeting  not  only  approve  very  heartily  of  the 
efforts  of  the  merchants  to  secure  a  higher  commercial 
education,  but  also  are  indebted  to  them  for  formulating: 
their  wants.  With  much  that  Avas  said  at  the  Mansion 
House,  teachers  are  in  complete  sympathy;  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  maintain  the  harmony  which  the  Chamber 
had  initiated  by  accepting  the  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Examination  Board.  Hence,  tho  schoolmasters 
present  Avere  not  disposed  to  criticise  conditions  which  a 
little  experience  would  probably  soon  amend,  however 
defective  they  might  appear  to  be.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that,  because  no  one  opposed  or  criticised  the 
resolutions,  all  tho  proposals  were  entirely  accepted  by 
all  who  Avere  present.  There  are  details  in  the  examination 
scheme  which  will  certainly  require  modification  when  put 
to  the  test  of  experience,  and  it  may  be  expected  that, 
directly  it  is  brought  into  actual  opei’ation,  a  process  of 
natural  selection  Avill  strengthen  the  good  features  and 
eliminate  what  is  unpractical  and  unworkable.  This 
desirable  result  Avill  be  facilitated  by  a  free  discussion  of 
the  scheme  by  teachers,  and  a  free  use  of  the  examinations 
by  pupils. 

REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &C. 

German  School  Boohs. — (1)  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  Edited  by 
K.  Breul,  Bli.T).  ( Cambridge  University  Press.)  (2)  Biehl’s 
Kulturgeschichtliche  Novellen.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit. 
( Haehette  fy  Go.)  (3)  Schmid’s  Heinrich  von  Eichenfels. 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  ( Macmillan  Sf  Go.)  (4)  Elementary 
German  Exercises.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  Alice  Zimmern.  (Nutt.) 

On  glancing  accidentally  at  the  first  page  of  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  in  our  list,  we  found  that  Dr.  Breul,  Avhilst  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  indebtedness  to  us  for  some  “  interesting  quotation  ” 
in  our  notice  of  his  edition  of  Hauff’s  Bilcl  des  Kaisers  ( Educa¬ 
tional  Times,  April,  1889),  complains  that  we  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  carefully  reading  through  his  preface  to  the  last- 
named  publication,  when  avc  remarked  that  a  number  of  his 
etymological  notes  Avere  too  advanced  for  “junior”  students. 
“  If  we  had  only  carefully  read  through  his  prefatory  notice,  we 
should  have  discovered  that  he  left  it  to  the  master  to  make  a 
selection  from  his  notes.”  We  readily  admit  that  we  did  not  read 
his  preface  at  all,  simply  because  we  belong  to  the  old-fashioned 
race  of  critics  who  read  the  books  themselves,  aud  do  not  derwe 
their  critical  inspiration  from  the  authors’  prefaces.  Besides,  we 
do  not  approve  in  any  way  the  process  of  “  grammatical  selec¬ 
tion,”  which  cannot  but  be  both  troublesome  and  confusing;  and 
finally,  Ave  did  not  only  object — as  far  as  Ave  recollect — to  the 
advanced  degree  of  the  notes  in  tliemseHes,  but  also  to  their 
frequency  and  inordinate  length.  We  think  that  the  editor  must 
himself  have  been  struck  with  the  justness  of  our  remarks,  since, 
on  the  Avhole,  he  has  moderated  somewhat  his  philological  zeal  in 
editing  Schiller’s  popular  play,  although  he  still  adheres  to  his 
habit  of  giving  etymological  definitions  which  Ave  deem  quite 
superfluous,  and  others  which  are  most  tediously  spun  out  and 
contain  much  irrelevant  matter.  With  a  number  of  his  remarks 
we  cannot  agree  at  all.  Deferring  to  the  second  line  of  the  play, 
viz.,  Der  Knabe  schlief  ein,  &c.,  he  says,  “  It  would  be  more  correct 


to  say,  ist  eingeschlafen.”  ~We  pass  over  the  curt  manner  in  which 
Schiller  is  censured — here  and  elsewhere — by  this  teacher  of 
German,  and  will  only  remark  that  schlief  ein  is  here  quite 
correctly  used.  It  is  simply  the  “  historical  imperfect,”  where  in 
Latin  we  should  employ  the  “  historical  perfect.”  Steg,  in  line  25, 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  “  footpath,”  but,  as  it  may  also  denote 
“a  small  AA'Ooden  bridge,”  it  evidently  means  here  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former.  In  consequence  of  the  thundering  noises  heard 
at  night-time  amidst  the  glaciers,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
small  Avooden  bridge,  placed  across  a  precipice,  trembles  than  the 
narrow  path  running  by  its  side.  The  word  Iieis,  in  line  30,  is 
translated  branch,  with  the  additional  remark,  “  more  usually 
lleisig” ;  but  the  tAvo  words  have  quite  different  meanings,  since 
tho  latter  denotes,  rather,  twigs  and  branches  collectively.  The 
expression,  der  graue  Thalvogt,  “the  grey  lord  of  the  valley,”  is 
explained  to  refer  to  the  Fbhn ;  but  it  evidently  means  the  clouds 
only,  as  may  be  seen  from  Scheuchzer’s  Chronicle.  In  censuring 
Schiller  for  saying  halt  .  .  .  blast  es,  “a  cold  wind  bloA\rs ” 

(line  40),  instead  of  Jau  blast  es,  “a  tepid  Avind  bloAvs,”  the  editor 
literally  folloAvs  Prof.  Meyer;  but  the  latter’s  criticism  is  wrong, 
since  a  cold  Avind  precedes,  as  a  rule,  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
Fbhn,  and  Schiller  Avas  quite  right  in  saying  halt  blast  es.  On 
the  expression  ein  Mann  des  Todcs,  “a  dead  man”  (line  73),  we 
find  the  remark,  “  Mann  has  here  the  old  meaning  of  follower, 
servant,”  &c.,  Avhich  assertion  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The 
word  means  here  simply  man,  as  in  the  example  quoted  by  the 
editor  from  “  Schiller’s  Bobber  Moor”  (sic.),  ATiz.,  Ich  bin  der  Mann 
cler  bleichen  Furcht  nicht.  Of  Iberg  Ave  find  the  statement  “  that  he 
belonged  to  the  peasant  nobility”;  but  the  Iberg  mentioned  in 
the  play  as  Stauffacher’s  father-in-law,  Avas  no  historical  per¬ 
sonage  at  all.  In  the  note  to  line  613  the  editor  asserts — as  far 
as  his  confused  wording  can  be  made  out — “  that  denhen  with  auf 
is  only  used  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  with  an  or  the 
genitive  with  regard  to  the  present  or  past.”  Surely  it  does  not 
require  any  deep  grammatical  knowledge  to  know  that  the  rule 
is  incorrect  from  beginning  to  end.  The  above  remarks  will,  we 
think,  sufficiently  show  that  the  notes  require  careful  revision. 
As  regards  the  introductory  matter,  the  best  portion  of  it  is  the 
chapter  referring  to  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  play ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  editor  woidd  have  done  better  to 
give  that  history  with  brevity  and  clearness,  instead  of  giving 
numerous  quotations  which,  with  the  appended  references,  give 
a  learned  look  to  the  treatise,  but  Avill  hardly  impart  to  young 
readers  a  definite  notion  of  the  subject  in  question. 

We  have  dAvelt  so  long  on  the  foregoing  volume,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  importance  it  derives  from  the  place  of  its  publi¬ 
cation,  that  there  remains  little  space  for  the  remaining  books  in 
our  list.  Diehl's  “  Tales  ”  are  now  fairly  well  known  in  this 
country  ;  having  formed,  for  some  time,  the  delight  of  grown-up 
readers  of  German,  and  the  terror  of  the  sorely-tried  y oung  can¬ 
didates  ayIio  had  to  use  them  as  a  text-book.  The  present  edition 
of  those  charming  novellettes  has,  at  any  rate,  the  negative  merit 
of  not  being  provided  with  too  long  notes,  and  of  haAring  a 
vocabulary  ;  so  that  it  will  afford  very  handy  reading.  Some  of 
the  notes,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  given  without  any  pretence  to 
scholarship,  might  have  been  relegated  with  advantage  to  the 
vocabulary,  whilst  others  require  correction,  such  as  the  one 
referring  to  page  1,  line  9,  where  Ave  are  told  that  Goethe  “held  a 
post  at  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Wetzlar.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  poet  was  there  engaged  as  a  Prahticant  only — i.e.,  as  a 
voluntary  assistant  without  any  pay. 

We  hardly  expected  to  see  Schmid’s  once  popular  children’s 
tale,  Heinrich  von  Eichenfels,  issued  again  in  this  country.  It 
used  to  be  read  about  a  generation  ago,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  present  race  of  children  require  something  different  from 
Schmid’s  goody-goody  stories.  One  A’ery  curious  mistake  we 
discovered  in  the  vocabulary.  In  speaking  of  a  baby  the  author 
says,  In  dieser  schauerlichen  Ilohle  ham  nun  das  holde  Kind  zur 
Vernunft  und  lernte  reclen,  and  tho  editor  explains  in  the  voca¬ 
bulary,  zur  Vernunft  hommen,  “to  come  to  years  of  discretion.” 
It  must  indeed  be  a  Avonderful  baby  that  “  came  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ”  as  soon  as  it  learned  to  talk. 

The  “  Elementary  German  Exercises  ”  will  be  found  useful  by 
those  Avho  use  Mr.  Eve’s  “  School  German  Grammar.”  Tho  sen¬ 
tences  arc  Avell  chosen,  but  we  think  that  the  vocabulary  ought 
to  be  much  fuller  than  it  is,  and  given  in  alphabetical  order  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 


The  Federalist:  a  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates.  Edited  by  II.  C.  Lodge.  (Fisher  Umvin.) 

It  is  not  very  long  since  we  noticed  in  these  columns  an 
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excellent  book  by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  entitled  “The  Critical  Period 
of  American  History.”  It  dealt,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
with  the  years  1783 — 1789,  and  described  with  great  clearness 
and  force  the  course  of  affairs  which  x’endered  a  re-settlement  of 
the  constitution  in  1787  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity.  A 
Federal  Convention  met  in  May  of  that  year  at  Philadelphia,  and 
sat  for  four  months.  Its  purpose  was  to  devise  such  further 
provisions  as  should  appear  to  its  members  necessary  to  render 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  to  report  to  Congress  such  an  Act 
as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  every  State,  would  effectually  provide  for  the  same.  On  the 
20th  of  September,  1787,  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  laid 
before  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Washington,  who 
had  acted  as  President  of  the  Convention.  The  forces  of  the 
opposition  were  pi'omptly  mustered,  and  the  fight  began;  and 
from  no  quarter  was  a  more  determined  hostility  shown  than 
from  the  delegation  from  New  York.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  strife.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Delaware  ratified 
the  new  Constitution  on  December  6th,  1787,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  followed  suit  later  in  the  same  month.  Then 
came  Georgia  and  Connecticut  in  January,  1788  ;  Massachusetts 
in  February,  and  Maryland  in  April.  South  Carolina  signed  in 
May.  The  number  of  ratifying  States  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  Constitution  had  been  changed  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention  from  all  the  thirteen  States  to  any 
nine.  Soixth  Carolina  made  the  eighth  State.  And  when,  in 
June,  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia  had  signed,  the  Constitution 
was  practically  safe.  But  still  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Rhode  Island  held  aloof ;  and  there  was  a  possibility,  if  not  a 
probability,  that  the  States,  instead  of  uniting  in  one  great  body, 
might  in  the  end  split  up  into  two  or  three  distinct  confederacies. 
However,  by  the  end  of  July,  1788,  New  York  had  signed  ;  North 
Carolina  followed  in  November,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  Island  in  May, 
1790. 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
Constitution  to  Congress  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  only 
delegate  from  New  York  who  had  sat  in  the  Convention,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  series  of  short,  incisive  papers,  to 
explain  to  the  general  public  the  dangers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  disunion,  the  advantages  of  union,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
proposed  Constitution.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  James 
Madison  (one  of  the  Virginian  delegates,  and  the  principal  author 
of  the  Constitution),  and  John  Jay,  who  joined  him  in  the  work, 
and  the  result  was  the  book  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  —  The  Federalist,  —  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
American  books,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  sound,  vigorous, 
and  suggestive  treatises  on  government  that  have  ever  been 
written.  Of  the  eighty-five  essays,  most  of  which  appeared  in 
The  Independent  Journal  and  The  New  Yorlc  Pachet,  under  the 
common  signature  of  “  Publius,”  Jay  wrote  some  five  or  six, 
Madison  some  twenty-five,  and  Hamilton  most  of  the  rest, — the 
remainder  being  written  by  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  conjunc¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  the  essays  appeared  in  October,  1787 ;  and 
they  continued  to  appear,  sometimes  as  often  as  three  or  four  in 
a  week,  through  the  winter  and  spring.  They  were  widely  and 
eagerly  read,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  did  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle  towards 
ensuring  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  That  they  were 
hastily  written  is  evident  enough  here  and  there.  The  references 
to  European  history  occasionally  (and  not  unnaturally  when  the 
period  is  considered)  reveal  a  somewhat  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  matter  referred  to — as  in  the  reference  to  Wolsey,  for  instance 
• — and  the  economical  views  of  a  hundred  years  ago  inevitably 
appear  to  modern  eyes  alittle  dim  and  faded.  But,  nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Fiske  says,  “  they  are  struck  out  at  white  heat  by  men 
full  of  their  subject,” — and  the  chief  of  these  men  were,  one  the 
principal  author  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  other  its  most 
brilliant  advocate.  But,  although  the  essays  were  written  under 
the  strain  of  considerable  excitement,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say 
that  their  arguments  are  merely,  or  even  largely,  partisan.  In 
general,  their  tone  is  one  of  grave  and  high-minded  earnestness, 
not  seldom  touched  by  true  eloquence,  and  kept  fresh,  clear,  and 
interesting  by  an  unfailing  consciousness  of  what  the  readers’ 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  actually  was.  In  particular, 
Hamilton’s  vivid,  concrete  way  of  making  a  point  or  describing 
a  .situation  is  very  noticeable ;  and  he  constantly  in  this  way 
brings. home  to  us,  perhaps  uncoixsciously,  the  greatness  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Lodge’s  share  in  the  volume  before  us  is  limited  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  sound  text,  and  to  writing  a  short  introduction  on  the 


authorship  and  bibliography  of  The  Federalist.  He  seems  to  us 
to  have  done  his  work  excellently.  Very  serviceable,  too,  are 
the  Appendices  he  gives  us  containing  the  articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  amendments 
thereto  (down  to  1870) ;  and  the  Index  is  full  and  complete.  The 
following  summary  will  give  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  admirable  set  of  essays  : — first  comes  a  general 
introduction,  then  four  essays  “  on  the  dangers  of  foreign  force 
and  influence”  ;  three  essays  on  the  dangers  of  dissensions  be¬ 
tween  the  States  ;  two  essays  on  the  Union  as  a  safeguard  against 
domestic  faction  and  insurrection;  three  essays  dealing  with  the 
utility  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  commercial  relations,  and  a  navy, 
revenue,  and  economy  in  government,  respectively.  Then,  after 
one  essay  dealing  with  the  chief  objections  to  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution,  we  come  to  close  quarters ;  eight  essays  deal  with  the 
defects  of  “  the  present  Confederation,”  and  then  a  long  series 
follow,  treating  of  what  is  wanted  for  good  government,  and  how 
the  proposed  constitution  will  secure  this.  And  lastly,  we  wind 
up  with  an  essay  of  “  Concluding  Remarks,” — perhaps  the  best 
written  of  them  all.  As  a  rule,  each  essay  occupies  about  four 
octavo  pages.  That  every  student  of  constitutional  history 
should  study  The  Federalist,  may  now  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 
But  we  would  go  further,  and  urge  that  every  teacher  of  history 
should  possess  and  should,  master  the  book ;  while  those  of  the 
general  public  whose  minds  wander  vaguely  in  the  direction  of 
disintegration  and  separation  would  do  wisely  to  devote  a  short 
space  to  the  consideration  of  those  arguments  which  persuaded 
the  American  States,  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  turn  away  from 
such  dreams,  and  to  endeavour  to  grow  into  one  nation,  great, 
and  peaceful,  and  free.  The  results  of  that  endeavour  are  evident 
to  every  one. 

New'  Zealand  for  the  Emigrant,  Invalid,  and  Tourist.  By 
John  Murray  Moore,  M.D.,  F.B.G.8.,  Sfc.,  Sfc.  ( Sampson  Low.) 
— This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  physician  of  varied 
scientific  attainments,  -who  has  had  the  experience  of  a  nine 
years’  residence  at  Auckland,  and  opportunities  of  gaining,  by 
personal  visits  and  investigations,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  characteristics,  the  diversified  climate,  and  the 
natural  productions  of  New  Zealand.  The  result  has  been  the 
accumulation,  within  the  limits  of  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  of 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  of  great  value  and  interest 
for  each  and  all  of  the  three  classes  of  persons  for  whom  the 
book  has  been  written.  In  particular,  the  careful  and  minute 
account  of  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  different  portions  of  the 
country  and  of  the  nature  and  therapeutic  action  of  the  very 
numerous  and  important  mineral  springs  which  it  contains,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  those  who  travel,  not  for  pleasure  merely, 
but  for  the  renovation  of  health.  The  scientific  details  of  the 
work  are  relieved  by  sketches  of  social  life  and  narratives  of 
personal  experience.  The  following  extract  will  show  that  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  genus  “  boy  ”  are  much  the  same  at 
the  Antipodes  as  here.  Describing  an  ostrich  farm  near  Auck¬ 
land,  the  author  says  : — - 

“  I  am  reminded  of  an  amusing  exercise  a  Balclutha  schoolboy  wrote 
upon  the  ostrich,  while  object  lessons  on  cork  and  on  water  were  floating- 
in  his  mind  : — ‘  Dear  Sir,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  let  you  know  what  I  know 
about  an  ostrich.  An  ostrich  is  the  biggest  bird  in  the  world.  It  is  opaque 
and  boyant  and  lives  in  the  desert  of  araba  and  africa,  it  is  of  the  camel 
class  because  it  has  a  long  neck.  An  ostrich  has  three  feathers,  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  says  is  “I  serve.”  It  has  three  states  sold  liquid 
and  gas.  They  have  two  toes  on  each  foot.  An  ostrich  lays  ten  eggs  at 
a  time  and  the  mail  bird  helps  the  hot  sand  to  catch  them.  They  are 
very  fast  runners  and  they  would  never  manage  to  catch  them  if  the 
horses  did  not  run  very  fast  in  a  zig  zag  style  like  a  Z.  It  pays  well  if 
you  can  catch  a  good  lot  of  birds,  and  the  Hawklanders  are  trying  to  rear 
ostriches  in  that  province  because  they  can’t  grow  oats  there  and  the 
Maories  eat  their  sheep.’  ” 


The  English  Historical  Bevieiv.  No.  17.  January,  1890. 
{Longmans.) — The  first  article  in  this  number  contains  an 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  historian  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  In  it  we  read  the  following 
interesting  description  of  the  historical  method  by  which 
Coulanges  worked : — 

‘  ‘  To  read  all  the  available  texts  and  to  report  upon  them  strictly,  such 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Fustel  do  Coulanges,  the  function  of  the  historian. 
If  every  word  in  the  text  has  been  given  its  due  weight,  the  truth  will  he 
disengaged,  not  hypothetically,  hut  necessarily.  After  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  institutions  as  presented  to  us  by  all  the  existing  documents, 
their  affinities  will  emerge  by  a  sequence  a3  imperious  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  flash  and  report  of  a  cannon.  History  is  not  an  art, 
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but  the  most  arduous  of  sciences,  in  which  subjective  elements  have  no 
place.” 

The  article  is  not  long,  ami  is  well  worth  referring  to  by  the 
teacher  of  history  as  giving  a  concise  and  vivid  account  of  De 
Coulanges.  The  next  article  gives  the  interesting  story  of  Sir 
Richard  Church  (Part  I.),  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Mr.  Lane- 
Poole  has  had  recourse  to  family  letters  and  documents,  and  has 
made  good  use  of  tlic  permission  afforded  him.  Mr.  Herbert 
Harries  treats  of  the  important  episode  of  the  execution  of  Major 
Andre.  He  re-states  the  main  facts  of  the  tragedy,  and  examines 
the  conduct  of  General  Washington,  with  a  view  to  placing  it  in 
a  new  and  more  favourable  light.  The  Rev.  George  Edmundson 
gives  Part  I.  of  a  study  of  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Mr.  C.  W.  C.  Oman  writes  on  “  The  German  Peasant  War  of 
1525.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  treats  of  the  “Hundreds  of  Domes¬ 
day”  with  minute  carefulness  and  thoroughness.  There  is  the 
usual  supply  of  notes  and  documents,  which  are  of  the  first 
importance  to  close  students  of  a  particular  period.  The  Reviews 
of  Books  are  very  interesting,  not  at  great  length,  and  by 
historians  of  acknowledged  position. 

The  Second  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Innes,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)  —  The  editor  of  this  neat  and  useful  little 
volume,  in  a  short  but  able  introduction,  protests  against 
the  modern  inclination  to  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  an  inten¬ 
tional  moralist.  He  merely  held  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  and 
thus  the  moral  of  his  plays  is  Nature’s  own.  Vice  is  not  always 
vanquished;  Virtue  not  always  victorious.  Even  in  the  set  of 
four  plays  of  which  this  forms  the  third,  his  object  is  rather  to 
trace  the  career  of  “  Madcap  Hal  ”  to  its  culminating  point  as 
Henry  V.,  “  The  Star  of  England,”  than  to  “expand  a  tag  into  a 
trilogy.”  Furthermore,  the  plays  are  interesting  as  marking  a 
stage  in  the  mental  development  of  Shakespeare  himself.  He  was 
no  longer  following  examples,  and  he  had  not  yet  reached  the 
time  when  he  was  to  grapple  with  vaster  problems.  “  His  laughter 
is  still  free  from  the  undertone  of  sadness  :  the  note  of  triumph 
is  unmarred  by  the  memory  of  failure.”  In  criticising  the  play 
itself,  the  editor  points  out  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  to 
detract  from  the  high  standard  of  the  play  and  lend  it  a  certain 
coarseness — the  introduction  into  it  of  Doll  Tearsheet  and  Mrs. 
Quickly — yet  shows  the  many-sidedness  of  Shakespeare’s  obser¬ 
vation.  He  also  defends  Prince  Hal  from  the  charge  of  severity 
and  unfairness  in  dismissing  Falstaff  and  Poins.  The  text  is 
that  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1600,  such  variations  as  have  been 
deemed  advisable  being  duly  noted;  and  the  Induction  and 
Epilogue  (spoken  by  a  dancer)  are  given.  Copious  notes,  gram¬ 
matical  and  explanatory,  with  a  glossary  of  difficult  words  and 
their  derivations,  follow  the  text ;  and  an  Appendix,  criticising  the 
authenticity  of  Shakespeare’s  history,  concludes  a  very  pleasant 
little  work. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury :  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Fame 
from  Contemporary  Biographers  and  other  Chroniclers.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  W.  IT.  Hutton,  M.A.  ( David  Nutt.)  — 
This  volume,  in  the  series  of  English  Histories  by  Contemporary 
Writers,  is  larger  than  most  of  those  we  have  previously  noticed, 
and  contains  285pp. ;  but  this  is  not  be 'wondered  at,  for  Thomas 
Becket  filled  a  very  large  place  in  the  history  of  his  time.  And 
“  great  as  was  the  position  which  Thomas  of  London,  the  first 
man  born  on  English  soil  who  sat  in  the  seat  of  Augustine  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  held,  while  he  lived,  as  statesman  and 
ecclesiastic,  still  greater  was  the  fame  which  he  won  after  his 
death.”  Had  he  not  lived  as  he  did,  we  should  not  have  gained 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  which  the  mediaeval  chron¬ 
iclers  have  left  us  ;  and  had  he  not  died  as  he  did,  there  would 
have  been  no  Canterbury  Tales.  Mr.  Hutton  has  had  a  mass  of 
Becket  literature  to  select  from,  and  has  made  the  selection  so  as 
to  show  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  times,  the  place  which 
his  memory  held  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  the  principles 
at  stake  in  the  great  conflict  as  they  appeared  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  We  make  a  quotation,  telling  the  story  of  Becket’s 
education : — 

“  S.  Thomas  goeth  to  School. 

“  Now  when  young  Thomas  hath  in  lowliness  and  true  obedience  gone 
through  the  teaching  he  could  have  in  his  parents’  house,  he  goeth  to 
school  for  the  gaining  of  a  higher  instruction,  and  becometh  a  scholar  as 
quick  of  learning,  keen  of  memory,  and  clear  of  understanding  in  things 
concerning  the  heart,  no  less  than  those  appertaining  to  book-lore,  as 
age  enableth,  and  time  alloweth  him.  Now  the  holy  book  relateth  so 
much  of  his  mastery  in  learning  that,  by  reason  of  his  having  in  the  end 
fully  and  fairly  understood  the  seven  arts  which  are  called  liberalcs,  he 
betook  himself  to  studying  at  school,  both  inland  and  even  abroad  as  far 
as  France,  mainly  in  its  chief  city,  Paris,  which  at  all  times  hath  had  the 
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most  renowned  school  in  northern  lauds,  both  as  to  learned  scholars  and 
bookly  arts. 

How  S.  Thomas  comcth  Home  from  School. 

“At  the  time  when  Stephen  hath  become  King  of  England  tho  blessed 
Thomas  comcth  home  from  school,  lie  was  now  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  slim  of  growth  aud  pale  of  hue,  dark  of  hair,  with  a  long  nose  and 
straightly  featured  face  ;  blithe  of  countenance  was  he,  winning  and  love¬ 
able  in  all  conversation,  frank  of  speech  in  his  discourse,  but  slightly 
stuttering  in  his  talk ;  so  keen  of  discernment  and  understanding,  that 
lie  could  always  make  difficult  questions  plain  after  a  wise  manner. 
*****  * 

“And  now  that  ho  hath  come  back  home  to  his  father’s  abode,  he 
shapctli  himself  according  to  the  wont  of  those  who  have  lately  come  back 
from  school,  in  that  he  studieth  his  books  and  fastenetli  in  his  memory 
what  aforetime  lie  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  master.  Such,  too, 
is  a  right  common  custom  among  this  kind  of  folk,  at  the  time  they  make 
ready  to  wend  their  way  homeward  to  their  native  land,  that  if  they 
happen  to  have  spare  money  about  them  they  purchase  school  books,  in 
order  that  the}’'  ljiiy  preserve  fully  the  knowledge  of  the  good  things 
which  onco  they  understood.” 

Shakespeare' s  Cymbeline.  Edited,  ivith  Notes,  by  C.  M.  Ingleby, 
LL.D.  Revised  aud  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  by  H.  Ingleby, 
M.A.  ( Triibner  A  Co.) — Students  of  a  larger  growth  will  find  this 
edition  of  “  Cymbeline  ”  admirably  suited  to  their  needs.  The  in¬ 
troduction,  the  treatment  of  the  text,  and  the  not  over-numerous 
notes  are  all  scholarly  and  valuable.  But  wc  do  not  think  that 
the  book  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  schools.  The  subject  of 
the  play  would  alone  render  it  unsuitable.  Moreover,  the 
arrangement  of  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  must  perforce 
rule  it  out  of  the  list  of  class-books  ;  while  the  general  character 
of  the  notes  themselves,  good  as  they  are,  shows  that  Dr. 
Ingleby  when  he  wrote  had  in  his  mind,  not  children  at  school, 
but  students  more  or  less  adult.  The  Introduction  deals 
exhaustively  and  well  with  the  sources  and  date  of  the  play  ;  but 
does  not  attempt  (as  a  school  edition  should)  any  critical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  play  as  a  work  of  art,  or  of  the  characters  as  men  and 
women.  The  text  used  is  substantially  that  of  the  first  Folio, 
and  every  deviation  from  this  and  every  various  reading  from  the 
other  folios  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  notes  are 
brief,  business-like,  and  matter-of-fact.  They  render  many 
difficult  matters  quite  intelligible  ;  but  they  afford  no  assistance 
towards  the  appreciation  of  the  play  as  a  play,  they  betray  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  being  poetical,  and  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us 
about  its  striking  but  often  difficult  delineation  of  character.  So 
that  once  more  we  have  to  point  out  that,  good  as  this  edition  is 
in  its  own  narrow  and  rigid  way,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

Mind.  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Fsychology  and  Philosophy. 
( Williams  &  Norgate.) — The  January  number  of  Mind  is  decidedly 
stiff  reading.  The  articles  are  as  follows  :  —  “  Philosophical 
Development,”  by  Professor  Fraser;  “The  Genesis  of  the 
Cognition  of  Physical  Reality,”  by  G.  F.  Stout;  “Double  Con¬ 
sciousness  in  Health,”  by  Alfred  Binet ;  “  On  Some  Current 
Conceptions  of  the  Term  ‘  Self,’  ”  by  Professor  Dewey  ;  “  Some 
Proposed  Reforms  in  Common  Logic,”  by  Christine  Ladd 
Franklin;  Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  New*  Books,  Foreign 
Periodicals,  Notes.  The  following  passage  from  Professor 
Fraser’s  article  is  a  remarkably  well-expressed  vindication  of 
the  study  of  philosophy : — ■ 

“  Absfract  speculations  about  the  rational  constitution  of  the  universe, 
about  matter  and  spirit,  and  about  the  capacity  of  human  understanding 
for  comprehending  what  is  present  to  it,  are  remote  from  the  experiences 
of  ordinary  men,  and  thus  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  human 
interests  and  affairs.  They  are  accordingly  disregarded ;  for  most  persons 
do  not  even  try  to  think  consciously,  far  less  to  think  out  and  solve,  the 
problems  to  which  the  philosopher  is  awako.  Men  in  this  state  of  mind 
cannot  see  that  such  questions  have  any  important  influence  upon  human 
life.  Nevertheless,  their  first  (but  chiefly  unconscious)  influence  on 
mankind  might  be  illustrated  in  the  whole  social,  literary,  political,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  A  volume  might  be 
written  in  verification  of  the  summary  statement  of  Coleridge,  that  ‘  all 
the  epoch-making  revolutions  of  the  world— the  revolutions  of  religion,  and 
with  these  the  changes  in  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
nations  concerned — have  coincided  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysical 
systems  :  so  few  are  the  minds  that  really  govern  society,  and  so  incom¬ 
parably  more  numerous  are  the  indirect  or  unconscious  consequences  of 
things  than  their  foreseen  and  direct  effects.’  ” 

Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By 
Dr.  Gustav  Adolph  Lindner,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Prague. 
Authorised  translation  by  Chas.  De  Carmo,  Ph.D.  (Heath  8f  Co.) — 
This  is  an  interesting  Psychology  on  the  lines  of  the  Herbartian 
school.  Its  aim  is  described  by  the  translator  as  follows  : — 
“  Starting  with  known  and  universally  recognised  facts,  the 
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subject  is  developed  step  by  step,  with  ample  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tion,  being  always  free  from  dogmatism  or  befogging  statements.” 
It  is  described  as  a  text-book  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  If 
the  high  school  boys  and  girls  of  America  can  follow  this  very  able, 
but  vei-y  (in  parts)  abstruse  treatise,  they  are  “  going  ahead  and 
no  mistake.”  To  a  student  who  has  mastered  his  “  Sully,” 
“Bain,”  and  “Hamilton,”  no  doubt  much  that  is  very  interesting, 
novel,  stimulating,  would  be  found  in  Lindner.  This  edition  has 
the  merit  of  being  neatly  got  up,  not  very  long,  and  often  is 
suggestive.  A  student  of  philosophy  who  has  mastered  the 
general  principles  of  psychology  would  enjoy  reading  the  book. 

Men  and  Women.  By  J.  Platt,  F.S.S.  (Simplcin,  Marshall  $f  Co.) 
— Were  we  not  aptly  reminded  by  the  quotation  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  Platt’s  first  chapter  of  “  Wbat  a  strange  thing  is  man,”  we 
should  have  considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  book 
such  as  the  one  before  us  came  to  be  written.  Mr.  Platt’s  method 
is  this: — Under  such  headings  as  “Origin  of  Species,”  “The 
Progress  of  Woman,”  “  Woman’s  Destiny,”  &c.,  lie  introduces  a 
number  of  more  or  less  appropriate  and  lengthy  extracts  from 
all  kinds  of  authors,  appending  to  each  a  personal  commentary, 
informing  his  readers  how  far  the  writers  who  arc  honoured  by 
quotation  have  the  countenance  of  Mr.  James  Platt.  The  discur¬ 
siveness  of  the  volume,  and  the  want  of  any  approach  to  finality,  is 
exceedingly  irritating.  One  of  the  “  Concluding  Remarks  ”  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  and  quality  of  the  book.  Our 
author  says,  “Life’s  journey  will  be  happiest  for  those  who  are 
trustful,  reverent,  thankful,  and  hopeful,  yet  who  do  not  expect 
too  much ;  the  contented  mind  is  truly  a  continual  feast.”  To 
have  this  sort  of  thing  running  through  more  than  two  hundred 
pages  is  a  sheer  violation  of  the  reader’s  confidence  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  we  can  only  effectively  sum  up  the  volume  before  us 
by  slightly  varying  a  famous  epigram,  “  There  is  much  here  that 
is  new  and  good ;  but  that  which  is  new  is  not  good,  and  that 
which  is  good  is  not  new.” 
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The  School  Calendar,  1890.  {Bell 4'  Sons.) — A  handbook  of  examinations, 
scholarships,  and  exhibitions  supplies  a  want  which  all  engaged  in  tuition 
have  experienced.  In  the  “Calendar”  we  have  a  concise  list  of  the 
various  public  examinations  in  which  boys,  and  to  some  extent  girls,  are 
called  upon  to  compete,  and  much  valuable  information  concerning 
public  schools,  ladies’  colleges,  the  universities,  university  colleges, 
science  and  technical  colleges,  and  medical  schools.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  of  issue,  and  many  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made. 

Pitt  Press  Series — A  Short  History  of  British  India.  By  E.  S.  Carlos, 
M.A.  {Cambridge  Press.) — This  book  gives  an  epitome  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  produced  the  present  political  and  social  condition  of 
India.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  short  history — i.e.,  it  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  yet  within  that  small  space  a  sketch  is  given  of  the 
physical  features  of  India,  the  peoples  inhabiting  it,  and  the  religions. 
The  history  is  given,  beginning  with  Alexander  the  Great,  going  on  to 
the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  the  Moghul  Emperors.  Then,  coming  to 
what  we  may  term  European  direct  influence,  we  have  the  section,  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  and  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.  Then 
follows  the  struggle  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Conquest  of  Bengal 
by  Clive,  the  story  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  Wellesley  campaigns, 
Burmese  War,  Sikh  War,  Mutiny,  further  wars,  and  later  administration. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  crowded  into  little  space.  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  history  is  well  connected,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  events  kept  in  view.  There  is,  further,  an  excellent  and  not  too  long- 
list  of  books  of  reference  given,  a  small  map,  a  list  of  Moghul  Emperors 
(1526-1857),  and  the  Governors  of  British  India,  1758-1888. 

Virgil,  Georgic  I.  By  T.  E.  Page.  {Macmillan.) — We  are  glad  to  see 
what  we  hope  is  only  an  instalment  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Georgies.  Mr.  Page’s  work  on  Horace  is  so  well  known  that  we  can  best 
praise  this  little  book  by  saying  that  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  Introduction  is  especially  excellent,  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  very  few  readers  of  the  poem  will  fail  to  find  some  new  points  to 
admire  under  Mr.  Page’s  guidance.  What  particularly  strikes  us  in  the 
notes  is  the  care  with  which  technical  terms  are  explained,  as  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  weaving,  and  the  taste  and  skill  exhibited  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  rhythm,  as  in  the  note  on  sublimem  expulsam  enter  in  t.  Mr.  Page 
has  heard  the  poem,  and  not  merely  read  it. 

The  Commentaries  of  C.  Julius  Cecsar,  Books  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Moherly,  M.A.  {Clarendon  Press.) — The  Historical 
Introduction  to  the  three  books,  although  it  occupies  but  six  pages,  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  will  afford  boys  a  clear  insight  into  the  events 
that  are  recorded  in  the  text.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  mode  of 
translating  Cresar  which  will  set  at  rest  many  doubts  on  the  part  of  the 
young  reader.  The  maps,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  singularly 
clear  and  uncrowded.  The  notes  consist  mainly  of  translations  and 
explanations  of  matters  which  are  otherwise  somewhat  obscure. 

Ccesar :  Gallic  War,  VI.  By  C.  Colheck.  {Macmillan.)  —  This  is  a 
convenient  edition,  with  maps,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  The  Historical 


Introduction  is  very  good,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  name  of  the 
editor.  In  editions  for  school  use,  we  think  some  sentences  in  chap.  21 
should  be  omitted. 

Livy:  Legends  oj  Ancient  Rome.  By  II.  Wilkinson.  {Macmillan.) — 
The  stories  included  in  this  reading-book  are  adapted  for  junior  classes, 
from  the  text  of  the  first  few  books  of  Livy.  It  seems  worth  consider¬ 
ing  whether,  in  elementary  hooks,  the  notes  could  not  with  advantage 
bo  incorporated  with  the  vocabulary.  Exercises  in  retranslation  are 
added. 

Livy,  Book  XXI.,  adapted  from  Mr.  Capes's  Edition.  By  J.  E. 
Mclhuish,  M.A.  {Macmillan.) — This  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
abridgment  of  Mr.  Capes’s  larger  work,  brought  within  the  limits  of 
the  “Elementary  Classics’’  series.  Many  of  Mr.  Capos’s  notes  have 
been  copied  word  for  word,  and  most  of  his  translations  have  been  so 
reproduced.  His  geographical  notes  have  been  retained ;  but  those  on 
etymology,  history,  and  antiquities  have  been  much  curtailed.  The 
additions  consist  chiefly  of  translations  of  difficult  passages. 

The  Simple  Sentence  in  Greek.  By  W.  J.  Ilardiug.  {Riving tons.) — We, 
cannot  recommend  this  book.  The  accidence  would  be  much  better 
learned  in  the  grammar,  to  which  reference  is  made.  And  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  forms  of  the  Greek  verb  by  exact¬ 
ing  mechanically  equivalents  for  such  phrases  (or  simple  sentences  ?)  as 
“  Use,”  “  That  we  might  have  been  loosed,”  “I  would  love,”  “Saying” 
{Ac),  is  surely  the  worst  conceivable.  The  unfortunate  pupils  would 
soon  hail  with  joy  one  or  other,  according  to  their  temperaments,  of  the 
more  familiar  ideas,  “  To  be  about  to  be  struck,”  and  “  Let  us  strike.” 
The  idea  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  prepositions  by  a  series  of  sentences 
expressing  local  relations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  is,  perhaps, 
a  good  one,  but  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 
The  sentence  suggested  should  also  be  given  in  Greek,  so  as  to  be  readily 
learned  by  heart.  In  the  few  continuous  pieces  at  the  end,  complex  sen¬ 
tences,  for  which  little  or  no  preparation  has  been  given,  are  introduced 
freely. 

Models  and  Materials  for  Greek  Iambic  Verse.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A. 
( Clarendon  Press.) — Part  I.  contains  the  Models.  Part  II.  the  Materials. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  fill  an  unoccupied  place  between  the  introduc¬ 
tory  manual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bare  collection  of  English  passages 
on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  suitable  as  a  Delectus, 
or  reading -book,  for  any  one  who  would  enjoy,  ready  gathered,  a  bouquet 
of  choice  flowers  of  Greek  poetry.  The  method  of  teaching  Greek  iambic 
composition,  which  is  suggested  by  the  book,  is  by  reference  to  parallel 
passages  in  Greek  poets. 

The  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  of  Euripides.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  B.A. 
{Cambridge  Press.) — The  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  student  that  the  matter  it  contains  is 
reliable.  The  Introduction  is  masterly  and  complete,  and  the  text  well 
printed  in  good-sized  type.  The  notes,  which  arc  verbal  and  gram¬ 
matical,  afford  invaluable  assistance  to  the  student. 

Eryden's  Essay  of  Eramatic  Poesy.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A .  {Clarendon 
Press.) — Since  its  republication  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  general  edition  of 
Drydcn’s  works,  this  essay  has  not  been  reprinted,  until  undertaken  by 
the  Clarendon  Press  as  one  of  its  series  of  half-crown  English  classics. 
The  composition  is  traced  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  the 
poet  during  his  rustication  at  Charlton,  Wilts,  while  the  plague  was 
raging  in  the  capital,  in  1665.  The  superiority  of  the  French  style,  then 
in  vogue,  led  him  to  consider  whether  the  rhymed  couplet  of  Corneille 
might  not  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England.  This,  and  other 
points  relative  to  the  drama  of  the  ancients  and  the  dramatists  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  and  kindred  topics,  he  discusses  in  the  form  of  a  symposium ; 
the  whole  forming  “the  first  piece  of  good  modern  English  prose  on 
which  our  literature  can  pride  itself.”  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  a  useful  and  elegant  book  is  the  result. 

(1)  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Cantos  L.—III.  By  G.  H.  Stuart, 
M.A.  (2)  Milton's  Comas.  By  William  Bell,  M.A.  {Macmillan.) — The 
English  boy  requires  little  in  the  way  of  explanation  in  studying  the 
clear  language  and  the  simple  ideas  of  Scott’s  poetry ;  but  Indian 
students,  with  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language, 
and  their  ignorance  of  Scotch  and  English  habits  and  customs,  need  an 
annotated  text.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  volumes 
before  us  as  successful  endeavours  to  place  our  well-known  classics  within 
the  roach  of  the  vast  and  increasing  band  of  Indian  students. 

(1)  Coivper — The  Task,  Book  I.  (2)  Goldsmith — The  Traveller,  The 
Deserted  Village.  (3)  Macaulay — Lord  Clive.  (4)  Milton — -L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Lycidas.  {Nelson  (j-  Sons.) — These  little  books  belong  to  the 
series  of  Royal  English  Classics,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  They  have  neat  cloth  covers,  are  of  a  handy  size,  and 
are  sold  at  a  moderate  price  (3d.  each).  There  is  a  life  of  the  author  in 
each,  and  the  notes  not  only  explain  allusions,  but  deal  with  grammatical 
difficulties,  and  draw  attention  to  beauties  and  to  faults  of  style. 

A  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.  By  W.  F.  Harvey, 
M.A.  {Kegan  Paul.) — The  author  trusts  that  a  careful  perusal  of  this 
little  book  of  50  pages  will  enable  the  student,  aided  by  a  good  dictionary, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  noble  but  unjustly  neglected  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spain.  We  think  he  may  trust  so  with  confidence.  A  better  and 
more  simple  introduction  to  the  stud}r  of  the  Castilian  tongue  does  not 
exist. 

Passages  for  Practice  in  Translation  at  Sight.  By  J.  W.  While,  Ph.E. 
{Ginn  if-  Co.) — A  collection  of  150  passages  in  Greek,  selected  from  the 
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works  of  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Homer, 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  vEschylus,  admirably  printed  on 
fine  paper  in  large  clear  type.  The  series  of  which  this  is  the  first 
volume  to  appear,  and  yet  Tart  IV.,  will  be  published  in  four  parts.  Partsl. 
and  II.  are  designed  for  use  in  schools,  III.  and  IV.  for  use  in  colleges; 
elementary  directions  for  reading  at  sight  will  be  given  in  Parts  I.  and  II. , 
and  Parts  III.  and  IV.  will  contain,  in  common,  a  brief  but  more  advanced 
discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

Sous  Terre — Episode  do  “Sans  Famille .”  By  Sector  Malot.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  by  Dupuis.  ( Uachette .) — Readers  of  his  “  Capi  et  sa 
Troupe”  will  bo  glad  to  continue  the  adventures  of  little  Remi  in  the 
coal-mine.  The  book  is  carefully  annotated,  and  contains  a  very  com¬ 
plete  vocabulary.  With  the  aid  of  those  it  may  be  road  without  any 
further  ref crence  to  dictionaries.  Altogether  it  forms  a  capital  class  book. 

Elements  of  French  Commercial  Correspondence.  Part  II.  By  G.  Forts. 
( Uachette .) — A  very  useful  book.  Students  who  carefully  go  through 
the  phrases  which  are  given  in  parallel  columns  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  commercial  letter.  A  very  good  commercial  vocabulary 
is  appended. 

The  Combination  Copy  Book.  (B.  Sutton  §  Co.) — This  series  is  designed 
to  enable  the  pupil  gradually  to  acquire  the  power  of  writing  whole  words 
without  lifting  the  pen.  The  copies  are  limited  to  commercial  forms  and 
expressions.  Only  two  sizes  of  writing,  round  and  small,  arc  employed, 
and  the  books  are  so  arranged  that,  if  desired,  one  hand  can  be  taken  first, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  some  of  the  higher  numbers  the  up¬ 
stroke  is  indistinct,  owing  to  defectivo  printing. 

Jackson’s  New  Style  Vertical -Writing  Copy  Books ,  Numbers  9  to  12. 
[Sampson  Loiv.) — These  consist  of  four  finishing  books  to  complete  the 
series.  Experience  shows  there  is  some  little  danger  in  introducing  this 
system  to  pupils  who  are  fairly  advanced  in  the  ordinary  current  hand, 
which  it  tends  to  unsettle,  by  replacing  it  by  an  angular  and  oblique  style 
of  writing  that  slopes  too  much  from  the  perpendicular. 

Bacon’s  Excelsior  Combination  Atlas,  for  Pupil  Teachers,  Third  Year. — 
A  useful  little  atlas,  in  which  the  superfluous  names  are  suppressed,  while 
the  printing  is  very  clear  and  distinct.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  selection 
from  the  excellent  memory  maps  issued  by  the  same  publisher. 

A  Selection  from  Pliny's  Letters.  With  Notes,  Maps,  and  Plan.  By 
II.  B.  Hcathley,  B.A.  [ Rivingtons .) — In  the  Preface  the  author  states: 
“  There  are  several  reasons  why  the  letters  of  Pliny,  1  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  his  day,’  should  be  more  universally  read  in  schools — (1)  they  arc 
full  of  human  nature  ;  (2)  the  Latin  is  generally  easy,  andruns  naturally 
into  English  ;  (3)  they  supply  information  about  Roman  manners  and 
morals  which  we  cannot  easily  obtain  at  first-hand  elsewhere  ;  (4)  they 
givo  us  the  fair  and  fullest  portrait  we  possess  of  a  Roman  gentleman.”  We 
recognize  among  the  letters,  Pliny’s  account  of  the  Christians  in  his 
province,  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost  his  life,  and 
his  minute  description  of  his  Laurentine  and  Tuscan  villas.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  contains  a  Life  of  Pliny.  The  notes  are  useful  and  concise. 

Outlines  of  the  World’s  History.  By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  ( Blackie 
#  Son.) — In  the  present  edition,  the  several  sections  of  the  work  arc 
published  separately.  The  Parts  are  four  in  number,  namely — “  Ancient 
Oriental  History,”  “Greece  and  Rome,”  “  Mediaeval  History,”  and 
“  Modern  History.”  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text,  and  very 
few  in  the  typographic  arrangement. 

Elementary  Mechanics,  Part  II.  [Blackie.) — Part  II.  is  largely  taken 
up  with  the  discussion  of  motion,  the  laws  of  motion,  gravity,  specific 
gravity,  friction,  work,  energy,  potential  and  kinetic,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  on  heat.  The  text-book  is  extremely  cheap  at  6d.,  and  well 
worth  the  price.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  excellence  of  the  prints. 

The  100  Per  Cent.  First  Standard  Tutor.  By  , George  Beach,  M.A. , 
LL.D.  [Joseph  Hughes.) — A  little  book  of  thirty  pages,  giving  all  that 
is  requisite  to  ensure  success. 

Table  and  Formula  Book.  By  Rev.  Isaac  Warren,  M.A.  [Longmans.) — 
A  very  complete  table  and  formula  book,  containing  an  account  of  some 
physical  and  electrical  units  now  in  use  among  scientific  men  ;  formula; 
in  algebra,  mensuration,  and  trigonometry ;  with  information  on  transac¬ 
tions  in  exchange  and  commerce. 

New  York  State  Uniform  Examination  Questions.  [E.  L.  Kellogg  §  Co.) 
— This  volume  contains  the  examination  questions  issued  to  the  School 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  September,  1887,  to  August,  1889.  The  answers  are 
also  given  as  published  by  the  Department. 

Elocution,  Voice,  and  Gesture.  By  Rupert  Garry.  [Marcus  Ward.)— A 
new  edition  of  a  very  useful  little  work.  The  directions  are  simple,  and 
the  chapters  on  inflection  and  emphasis  particularly  good.  The  addition 
of  several  known  pieces,  carefully  annotated  by  the  author,  renders  it 
still  more  useful  to  the  teacher  for  reading  lessons. 

Garry’s  Elocutionist.  [Marcus  Ward.)— A  selection  of  pieces  well 
adapted  for  elocutionary  purposes.  It  will  be  all  the  more  welcome 
because  the  selection  is  not  of  the  old  hackneyed  type.  It  consists  mainly 
of  new  pieces. 

England— Geographical  Terms  [Bacon)  is  a  small-sized  Map  of  England 
arranged  for  the  teaching  of  definitions  and  geographical  terms,  and  is 
certainly  an  improvement  upon  those  maps  of  nowhere  in  particular,  that 
are  made  to  serve  this  humble  but  necessary  purpose. 

Photo  Relief  Map  of  Scotland.  [Bacon.)— The  ordinary  wall  map  con¬ 
veys  to  the  pupils’  mind  but  little  idea  as  to  real  diversification  of  the 
surface  of  a  country.  The  papier-mache  relief  maps  are  somewhat  clumsy 
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on  anything  like  a  useful  scale,  and  their  expense  is  a  serious  item.  The 
map  before  us  is  simply  a  photo -lithograph  of  one  of  the  solid  relief  maps 
just  mentioned,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  colour,  gives  quite  as  com¬ 
plete  an  idea  of  the  general  surface  arrangements  of  Scotland  as  the  model 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

Excelsior  Series  of  Maps:  Palestine.  [Bacon.) — A  well-printed  wall 
map,  suitable  for  schools  or  library,  showing  two  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land, 
one  prepared  specially  for  Old  Testament  references,  the  other  represent¬ 
ing  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  colouring  in 
this  series  is  agreeable,  blue  being  substituted  for  black  in  rivers,  coast¬ 
lines,  &c.,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  being  shaded  in  brown,  while  the 
general  scheme  of  colour  is  artistic  and  pleasant.  The  names  are  clearly 
printed  in  black,  and  readable  at  a  distance  quite  as  great  as  is  generally 
necessary  for  class  purposes.  We  have  also  received  from  this  firm  a  Map 
of  Asia  for  library  and  small  school  purposes  ;  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
well-known  large  Excelsior  Map,  and  claims  the  same  praise  for  colour 
and  distinctness  we  have  given  to  the  Map  of  Palestine. 

Excelsior  Standard  Diagrams.  Standard  V.  [Bacon.) — Three  excellent 
lithographed  diagrams,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  No.  1  deals 
with  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  appeals  so  successfully  to  the  eye  that  a 
child  involuntarily  learns  and  remembers  the  uses  of,  and  difference 
between,  the  parallels  and  meridians.  No.  2,  Day  and  Night,  is  designed 
to  explain  at  a  glance  the  effect  upon  our  planet  of  its  diurnal  revolution. 
No.  3,  The  Seasons,  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  series,  and 
certainly  contains  much  that  will  be  found  extremely  useful. 

Topics  in  Ancient  History.  By  Clara  W.  Wood.  [Ginn  <$■  Co.) — A 
scholarly  book  of  notes,  arranged  for  use  in  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and 
College,  with  telling  allusions  from  all  shades  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  to  the  several  departments  of  ancient  history  under  discussion. 
The  frequent  lists  of  authors  recommended  for  study  is  especially 
reliable. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  By  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkins.  [D.  C.  Heath  %  Co.)— This  work  is  published  in  the 
form  of  leaflets,  which  originally  accompanied  a  course  of  lectures  on 
“Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  The  leaflets  are  twenty-six  in 
number,  and  the  authoress  may  be  congratulated  on  her  selection  of 
subjects.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book,  we  will  quote  the 
headings  in  the  leaflet  which  deals  with  Robert  Browning  :  “  Significant 
Facts  in  the  Life  of  Robert  Browning,”  “Biographical  "Writings,” 
“  Selections  from  the  shorter  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poems  of  Browning,” 
“  Selected  Dramas,”  “  Browning’s  Greatest  Dramatic  Poem,”  “Selec¬ 
tions  from  Hellenic  Poems,”  and  “  Selected  Boobs  of  General  Reference 
on  Robert  Browning.”  To  a  Teacher  of  literature  who  finds  himself  too 
hard  pressed  for  time  to  make  for  himself  a  careful  selection  from  the 
author  he  is  presenting,  and  to  the  less  mature  student  to  whom  a 
j  udicious  choice  from  a  voluminous  writer  is  rarely  to  bo  expected,  the 
book  will  be  found  to  teem  with  valuable  suggestions. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  Charles  A.  Young,  Pli.D.,  LL.D. 
[Ginn  $  Co.) — The  range  of  topics  in  this  work  is  large,  and  many  of 
the  statements  it  contains  necessarily  incomplete ;  yet  the  student  who 
commences  the  study  of  astronomy  with  this  text-book  will  be  sure  of 
having  his  study  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
when  he  pursues  the  subject  to  further  detail.  In  the  text  no  mathe¬ 
matics  higher  than  elementary  algebra  and  geometry  is  introduced ; 
trigonometrical  formulae  appear  in  the  footnotes  and  Appendix  only. 
There  is  added  to  the  work,  as  a  supplement,  a  brief  Uranography,  cover¬ 
ing  the  constellations  visible  in  the  United  States,  with  maps  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  easy  identification  of  all  the  principal  stars. 

Aytoun’s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  The  Execution  of  Montrose. 
[Blackwood  Sons.) — An  edition  of  a  stirring  ballad  specially  adapted  to 
junior  classes.  It  contains,  beside  the  ballad,  a  life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  a  life  of  Professor  Aytoun  on  the  inside  covers,  and  notes. 

Arithmetical  Exercises,  Standards  I.-V.  [Blackwood  §  Sons.) — The 
exercises  for  each  standard  are  published  separately,  and  are  adapted  to 
the  New  Code. 

New  Editions. 

The  New  Arithmetic,  By  Seymour  Eaton.  [D.  C.  Heath  tj-  Co.) — The 
fact  that  this  Arithmetic  has  reached  its  fifteenth  edition  testifies  to  its 
popularity  on  the  other  side  of  the  ‘  ‘  streak.”  Onthis  side,  the  use  through¬ 
out  of  dollars  and  cents  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  fashionable 
school  book.  It  contains  a  Preface  written  by  Professor  T.  H.  Salford, 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  giving  hints  as  to  the  methods  which  should  be 
employed  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

French  for  Beginners.  By  J.  Lemaistre.  [  Williams  $•  Norgate.) — In  the 
second  edition  of  this  book,  which  made  its  appearance  some  seven  years 
ago,  the  author  gives  a  brief  scheme  of  the  irregular  verbs  which  are 
most  frequently  met  with. 

Francis’s  Tables  and  Memoranda  for  Farmers,  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  §c. 
[Crosby  Lockivood  %  Son.)  —  The  author  has  thoroughly  revised  his 
Waistcoat  Pocket  Book,  and  has  made  several  additions  before  issuing 
this  the  second  edition. 

Shakespeare’ s  Julius  Ceesar.  [Moffatt  §  Paige.) — The  mass  of  interesting 
matter  relating  to  the  play  is  undiminished  in  the  third  edition.  A 
thorough  revision  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book. 

A  Short  Geography  of  Europe.  By  the  late  Keith  Johnston.  Edited  by 
E.  G.  Ravenstein.  [Edward  Stanford.) — This  is  a  reprint  from  the  fifth 
and  revised  edition  (1689)  of  Keith  Johnston’s  “School  Physical  nd 
Descriptive  Geography.” 
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THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OE  SCHOOLS. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  lias  recently  published  the  Report 
to  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
of  a  Committee  appointed  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Glasgow,  in 
1888,  “to  conduct  an  investigation  as  to  the  average  develop¬ 
ment  and  condition  of  brain  function  among  children  in  primary 
schools.”  This  Report  was  submitted  to  the  Association  which 
met  this  year  at  Leeds,  and  the  existing  Committee  was  re¬ 
appointed,  “  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  from  outside  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  communicate  on  this  subject  with 
various  educational  bodies.” 

The  investigation  hitherto  has  extended  only  to  14  London 
schools.  Of  these,  ten  were  public  elementary  schools ;  none 
of  them  were  under  the  London  School  Board,  which  was  not 
prepared  to  open  its  schools  to  the  visits  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are,  however,  of  various  grades,  and  may  be  taken 
together  as  showing  an  approximately  fair  average  of  children. 
The  aggregate  number  was  1,944  boys  and  1,987  girls,  in  all  3,931  ; 
of  whom  the  cases  of  254  boys  and  214  girls,  in  all  468,  were 
specially  examined,  and  the  results  noted  on  schedules,  which 
were  the  subject  of  further  comparison  and  analysis. 

In  addition  to  these,  four  special  schools  were  visited,  viz., 
one  district  pauper  school,  containing  637  boys  and  440  girls, 
together  1,077,  of  whom  85  boys  and  44  girls,  129  together,  were 
individually  examined ;  one  certified  industrial  school  for  182 
boys  ;  one  certified  industrial  school  for  103  girls,  of  whom  132 
and  29  respectively  were  examined  in  like  manner;  one  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  containing  31  boys  and  21  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  examined.  In  all,  1,413  children  were  seen,  and  341 
severally  reported  upon,  in  schools  which  undertake  the  sole 
and  entire  charge  of  the  pupils  committed  to  them,  and  are 
already  under  the  supervision  of  duly  appointed  medical  officers. 
In  this  respect  the  conditions  of  life  arc  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  in  public  elementary  schools  whose  attendance  will  not 
be  for  more  than  about  30  hours,  distributed  over  five  days  in 
the  week.  The  rest  of  their  time,  including  the  whole  of  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  is  spent  under  the  varied  influences  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  own  homes.  The  results  observed  in  the  one 
class  are  not  fairly  commensurable  with  those  found  in  the  other, 
but  will  be  most  valuable  as  recorded  separately,  in  a  way  which 
will  admit  of  comparison  between  the  two.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  them.  On 
the  average,  no  doubt,  those  found  in  pauper  and  industrial 
schools  are  drawn  from  classes  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
those  attending  public  elementary  schools ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  “  truant  schools  ”  associated  with  the  latter  probably 
contain  even  a  larger  proportion  of  children  whose  mental 
development  is  defective.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  our  system  of  compulsory 
education.  The  injury  done  to  a  day  school  by  one  vicious 
member  is  very  great,  and  while  the  desire  to  retain  all  who  are 
untainted  with  crime  in  the  public  elementary  school  is  shared  by 
all,  it  is  gravely  open  to  question  whether  the  severe  discipline 
of  “  truant  schools  ” — all  the  more  severe  because  it  is  intended 
to  be  only  temporary — is  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end 
desired.  Obedience  inspired  by  mere  terror  leaves  the  outcast 
an  outcast  still,  and  the  more  appropriate  remedy  for  mental 
defects  of  this  nature  may  be  found  in  the  continuous  discipline 
which  can  be  applied  only  where  the  child’s  whole  daily  life  is 
under  fittiug  control.  The  treatment  of  “exceptional  children  ” 
is  referred  to  briefly  in  the  Report,  and  has  also  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Education  of 
feeble-minded  children. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  so  small  a  number  of  cases  no  general 
conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn ;  nevertheless  the  results  even 
of  this  partial  inquiry  are  full  of  suggestion,  and  amply  justify 
the  extension  of  it  on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  with  more  adequate 
resources.  Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  visits 
required  can  be  made  without  any  inconvenient  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  day’s  work  of  a  well-organised  school,  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  comparatively  few,  and  such  only  as  are  called  for 
by  the  obvious  urgency  of  the  cases  which  may  come  under  obser¬ 
vation,  and  these  generally  will  bo  such  as  have  already  been  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  teacher.  Familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  will  overcome  the  reluctance  shown  in  some  quarters 
to  throw  open  schools  to  these  visits.  The  doctor  and  the 
teacher  are  bound  together  by  a  common  sympathy  in  a  great 
and  beneficent  work,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  is  essential  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  important  problems  which 
concern  the  future  welfare  of  our  race.  Especially  since  the 


great  step  made  in  National  Education  by  the  Act  of  1870,  it  has 
been  realised  more  and  more  fully  that  the  study  of  the  true 
conditions  of  mental  and  physical  health  must  go  on  together  in 
order  to  provide  the  best  means  of  preparing  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  for  that  keen  struggle  for  life  under  many  varied  forms, 
where  place  can  nevertheless  be  found  for  activities  of  so  many 
different  kinds.  A  struggle  life  is  to  all  of  us,  and  far  better 
is  it  to  “  wear  out  ”  than  to  “  rust  out.”  There  is  no  room  for 
dreams  of  ease  based  on  false  ideals,  but  many  a  weakly  child 
has  grown  into  a  vigorous  maturity.  Many  born  with  high 
promise  have  miserably  failed  too  often  from  the  unwitting  errors 
of  those  who  might  have  guided  them  to  health  and  prosperity. 
The  blind  and  the  deaf,  the  dull  and  the  feeble-minded,  the  vicious 
and  “  ill-conditioned,”  who  were  at  one  time  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  are  now  brought  within  the  influence  of  appropriate  training. 
But  this  work  is  still  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  Much 
power  is  wasted  by  the  strenuous  use  of  means  ill  adapted  to  the 
ends  desired.  Managers  and  teachers  cannot  be  suffered  to  reject 
all  children  who  are  difficult  to  teach,  but  may  still  be  relieved 
from  the  undue  burden  of  those  who  may  fairly  be  described  as 
“  abnormal,”  and  who  cannot  by  any  means  be  brought  on  by  the 
methods  best  adapted  to  their  fellows. 

The  extension  of  this  inquiry  is  advocated  on  far  broader 
grounds  than  those  which  touch  the  special  difficulties  of 
elementary  schools.  The  large  aggregation  of  children,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  great  cities,  is  comparatively  a  new  feature  in 
our  social  life,  which  affords  an  opportunity  which  has  never 
yet  been  open  to  us  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  health 
and  condition  of  large  classes  which  live  under  conditions 
the  least  favourable  for  mental  and  physical  development.  It 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  neglect  the  means  thus  placed 
within  our  reach,  or  to  ignore  the  lessons  that  maybe  derived 
from  the  extended  experience  which  a  few  years  of  patient  and 
systematic  work  cannot  fail  to  afford.  On  these  grounds  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  schoolteachers  and  managers  may  be  enlisted.  As 
or  the  crude  schemes  set  forward  for  at  once  putting  all  schools 
under  medical  supervision,  we  may  set  those  aside  as  at  all  events 
premature.  The  medical  profession  arc  certainly  not  in  a  position 
at  present  to  undertake  any  such  addition  to  their  labours. 
But  let  us  bring  a  little  sound  common-sense  to  bear  upon  this 
•very  broad  question.  We  do  not  want  the  doctor  always  in  the 
school  any  more  than  we  want  him  always  in  the  house.  But 
nevertheless  we  are  all  most  closely  interested  in  the  extension 
of  knowledge,  both  of  medicine  and  of  hygiene,  which  contributes 
so  largely  to  the  national  health.  Let  us  give  a  work  1x111011  is 
beneficent  in  its  aims  and  sound  in  its  inception  fair  means  of 
extension,  and  with  its  growth  means  will  be  found  to  apply 
its  conclusions  to  our  schools  in  ways  which  will  not  interfere 
either  with  their  organisation  and  discipline,  or  with  the 
responsibilities  which  rightly  fall  upon  those  who  undertake  the 
special  charge  of  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  — R.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

The  Pass-lists  of  the  January  Examinations  outstanding  on  January 
31st  have  been  published  during  February.  At  the  Matriculation 
Examination  there  are  said  to  have  been  1088  candidates  ;  hut  of  these 
only  413,  not  quite  38  per  cent.,  have  got  throngh;  last  year  the  per¬ 
centage  (which  was  then  thought  low)  was  about  49.  In  the  Honours 
Division  there  are  only  19  names;  in  the  First  Division  there  are  300, 
and  in  the  Second  94.  The  Honours  Division  presents  a  singular  spec¬ 
tacle,  for  of  the  19  candidates  only  five  are  under  the  limit  of  age  (20 
years)  fixed  for  exhibitioners  and  prize-holders  ;  consequently  one  of  the 
prizes  remains  unawarded.  The  first  two  candidates,  Mr.  E.  P.  Guest 
and  Miss  C.  E.  Oldaker,  are  both  private  students,  and  both  over  age. 
The  first  exhibition  goes  to  the  third  candidate,  Mr.  S.  R.  Daniels,  of 
Wy cliff e  College,  Stonehouse ;  the  second  to  the  fourth  candidate,  Mr. 
S.  Wood,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  the  Birkbeck  Institute ; 
the  third  to  the  eighth  candidate,  Mr.  W.  S.  Handley,  of  Loughborough 
Grammar  School ;  the  first  prize  goes  to  the  tenth  candidate,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Baxter,  a  private  student ;  and  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  candidate, 
Mr.  II.  Townshend,  of  the  Birkbeck  Institute.  Of  ladies  there  are  said  to 
have  been  159  present,  hut  of  these  only  48  (30'2  per  cent.)  have  passed— 
2  in  Honours  (in  the  second  and  the  nineteenth  place),  35  in  the  First 
Division,  and  11  in  the  Third.  If  the  ladies  he  taken  out,  the  other  sex 
have  passed  at  the  rate  of  39-3  per  cent.,  thus  reversing  the  proportions 
that  we  used  to  expect.  Looking  at  the  remarkably  disappointing  results 
of  the  examination  in  every  respect,  wo  cannot  help  thinking-  that  there 
is  here  a  suitable  case  for  investigation  by  the  Senate,  or  Convocation,  or 
both. 

The  Honours  List  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Laws  shows 
twelve  names ;  two  are  in  tlie  first  class,  hut  the  exhibition  is  not  awarded. 
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The  LL.B.  Honours  List  shows  seven  names  ;  only  one  candidate  comes 
out  in  the  first  class  (Mr.  A.  Wansbrough  Jones,  B.A.),  but  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  awarded  to  him.  We  omitted  to  note  last  month  that  one  of  the 
successf  ul  candidates  at  the  Intermediate  Pass  was  a  lady,  Miss  R.  E. 
Lawrence,  a  private  student ;  the  same  lady’s  name  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  third  class  in  the  Honours  List.  At  the  LL.D.  Examination  it  is 
said  that  there  were  seven  candidates  ;  hut  only  three  have  passed,  and 
no  one  gets  the  large  gold  medal. 

At  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  in  Medicine  19  candidates 
have  passed  the  whole  examination  ;  26  have  passed  in  two  subjects,  and 
20  in  one  subject.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  future,  candidates  for  this 
examination  who  desire  to  pass  it  in  detachments  will  bo  required  to  take 
up  first  either  Chemistry  and  Physics  together,  and  afterwards  Biology, 
or  else  the  latter  subject  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  two  together, 
instead  of  making  any  selection  or  combination  of  subjects  at  their  own 
option,  as  heretofore  ;  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  those  who  have  already 
passed  apart  of  the  examination  will  be  allowed  to  complete  it  on  the  old 
plan.  Further,  candidates  who,  in  future,  go  in  for  the  whole  examina¬ 
tion  and  who  fail  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  or  either  of  them,  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  Biology;  or,  if  they  fail  in  the  latter  subject  only,  they 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the  other  two.  Truly,  the  medical  students 
are  now  accommodated  in  a  way  that  must  excite  the  envy  of  candidates 
in  other  faculties. 

At  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine  25  candidates  have 
passed  the  whole  examination,  8  have  postponed  Physiology,  and  passed 
in  the  other  subjects,  and  10  have  passed  in  Physiology  only,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  examination. 

A  month  or  two  ago  Sir  William  Jenncr  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
resigned  their  scats  in  the  Senate.  To  fill  the  vacancies  the  Crown  has 
selected  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.  (a  distinguished  graduate)  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Holden,  the  well-known  classical  scholar,  who  has  acted  as  examiner 
for  several  years. 


Cambridge. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Felloxv  and  Tutor  of  the  College,  has  been  elected 
to  the  vacant  mastership  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  The  new-  Blaster 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  1841.  He  entered  at  Sidney  with  an  open 
Scholarship  in  1864  ;  and  graduated  as  third  Wrangler  in  1868,  which 
was  a  distinguished  mathematical  year.  The  Senior  Wrangler  was  Mr. 
J.  F.  Moulton,  the  distinguished  Q.C. ;  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  Christie,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  came  next  to  Mr. 
Smith.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Smith  became  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  his  College.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  Tutorship.  In 
1876  he  was  Senior  Moderator,  and  in  1877  Examiner  for  the  Mathc’- 
matical  Tripos.  The  new  Blaster  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several 
successful  mathematical  works,  one  on  Conic  Sections,  which  has  passed 
through  eight  editions,  another  on  Solid  Geometry,  and  two  treatises  on 
Algebra.  He  is  the  first  layman  who  has  held  the  mastership  of  Sidney. 

An  Examination  will  be  held  at  Cavendish  College  on  July  8tli  and 
following  days,  when  one  scholarship  of  £50  and  six  of  £30  will  be  offered 
for  competition  to  candidates  who  have  not  commenced  residence,  and 
who  will  be  under  18  years  of  age  on  October  1st.  One  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects  may  be  offered  for  examination — Classics,  Blathe- 
matics,  Natural  Science,  Blodern  Languages.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Blaster. 

Thirty-seven  students  signed  the  book  of  matriculation  for  the  Lent 
term,  and  made  the  usual  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  University 
statutes  and  ordinances.  As  compared  with  the  Lent  term  of  1889,  the 
entry  is  smaller  by  three.  The  total  number  matriculated  during  the 
present  academical  year  is  985. 

The  Greek  Play  Committee  has  come  to  a  final  decision,  and  has 
chosen  the  “  Ion  ”  of  Euripides  for  the  next  performance. 

“  In  Cap  and  Gown,”  BIr.  Whibley’s  collection  of  three  centuries  of 
Cambridge  wit,  has  just  been  reviewed  in  the  Times.  The  reviewer  is 
disappointed  with  the  want  of  sterling  metal  in  the  book.  He  does  not 
expect  much  of  undergraduates  ;  their  wit  is  naturally  immature ;  but 
the  dons,  what  have  they  been  doing  ?  They  used  to  produce  good 
things,  but  in  more  modern  times  the  austerity  of  donnish  life  has  killed 
spontaneous  wit.  Little  worthy  of  notice  has  appeared  in  the  various 
ephemeral  University  periodicals  during  the  last  tw-enty-five  years.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  parodies,  the  staple  of  undergraduate 
humour.  This  want  of  w-it  is  deplorable,  if  true,  but  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek — “  Shoppiness”  explains  it,  as  BIr.  Whibley  points  out  in  his 
preface. 

We  learn  “there  is  much  talk  of  reforming  the  system  of  examinations 
by-  which  the  Poll  man  passes  triumphantly  to  his  degree  .  .  .  there 
are  to  be  more  examinations  follow-ing  each  other  more  closely-;”  either 
the  Special  or  the  General  is  to  be  divided.  But  “  as  for  the  periods  of 
idleness,”  says  the  Cambridge  Review,  “  we  doubt  if  any  scheme  in  the 
world  can  prevent  them,  without  driving  away-  many  w-ho  would  other¬ 
wise  come  up.” 

The  Professorship  of  Bfechanism  and  Applied  Bleclianics,  held  by 
Professor  Stuart,  has  been  vacated  by  resignation.  BIr.  Stuart  w-as 
appointed  in  1875,  and  was  the  first  professor.  The  election  is  by  a 
Board  of  electors,  w-ho  are  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Professor  Cayley,  Dr. 
Besant,  BIr.  II.  Darwin,  Trinity,  BIr.  Airy,  Dr.  Phear,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  and  BIr.  Martin,  Trinity. 


[Mar.  ],  1890. 


Oxford. 

The  management  of  the  Bodleian  Library  has  been  discussed  in  Con¬ 
vocation,  based  upon  certain  questions  addressed  to  the  curators  of  the 
Library-,  which  constituted  in  effect  an  iudictment  of  the  policy-  pursued 
by  the  Curators.  The  questions  implied  that  an  excessive  proportion  of 
the  revenue  was  spent  in  binding,  that  gaps  in  the  library  were  not 
filled  up  as  they-  should  be,  nor  sufficient  care  exercised  in  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  manuscripts,  that  the  curators  had  failed  to  co-operate 
with  other  libraries  in  the  University,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  duplication, 
and  that  they  did  not  carry  out  their  duty  in  personal  investigation  of 
the  library-.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Professor  Max  Bluller  joined,  and  defended  the  curators.  The  Librarian 
(BIr.  Nicholson)  drew  attention  to  the  published  report  of  work  done, 
and  pleaded  that  in  defence  of  the  insinuations. 

The  Trustees  of  Blanchester  New  College,  to  judge  from  the  report  of 
their  annual  meeting  the  other  day,  appear  to  have  gone  to  work  in  a 
very  businesslike  manner.  The  curriculum  has  been  reorganized,  and 
now  includes  Responsions :  that  celebrated  examination  will  soon  be 
world-wide  in  its  application  ;  scholarships  of  £75  have  been  instituted, 
tenable  by  “  Oxford  collegiate  students  ;  ”  and  BIr.  Thomas  Worthington, 
a  well-known  Blanchester  architect,  and  himself  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  building.  The  estimated  cost  is — land  and 
charges,  £9,000  ;  buildings  and  fittings,  £30,000  ;  chapel  endowment, 
£10,000;  total,  £49,000.  Towards  this  large  sum  £32,694  has  been 
promised,  including  two  subscriptions  of  £5,000  each.  The  minority 
who  were  against  the  transfer  to  Oxford  have  nevertheless  subscribed 
generously-. 

The  Burns  Anniversary  was  celebrated  by  the  members  of  the  Oxford 
Caledonian  Society-,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  piper  and  copious  quotations  from 
the  poet  got  through  a  long  list  of  toasts,  after  discussing  a  dinner  con¬ 
sisting  of  such  delicacies  as  “haggis,”  “shank  o’  grumphie,”  “  whangs  o’ 
cheese,”  and  other  items  of  an  equally  appetising  nature.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  wero  thoroughly  spirited  and  national. 


Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  Owens  College,  Blanchester,  has  undergone  some  important  changes. 
We  had  heard  some  time  ago  that  it  was  likely  that  Professor  Greenwood, 
who  has  been  Principal  so  long,  would  shortly  retire.  We  hope  that 
complete  rest  and  freedom  from  responsibility  will  enable  him  to  recover 
health  and  strength,  and  to  enjoy  a  “  dignified  leisure  ”  which  is  really 
leisurely.  We  must  congratulate  him  upon  leaving  his  College  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition,  not  only-  as  regards  science,  its  success  in  which 
at  one  time  almost  caused  pcoyfle  to  think  it  was  only  a  scientific  college, 
but  as  regards  literature  too,  with  which  ho  himself  has  been  more 
especially-  connected. 

Dr.  Wood,  Headmaster  of  Leamington  College,  has  been  appointed 
Headmaster  of  Tonbridge  School,  BIr.  Kennedy  having  declined  the 
appointment  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Wood  will  commence  his 
duties  at  Easter. 

The  Rev.  James  Robertson  has  resigned  the  Headmastership  of  Hailey  - 
bury  College,  which  he  has  held  since  1883. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  BIr.  Edward  William  Blooro,  BI.A.  Dublin, 
and  formerly  headmaster  of  a  high  grade  school  under  the  Leeds  School 
Board,  sued  Wesley  Lee,  clerk  to  the  Leeds  School  Board,  to  recover 
damages  for  libel,  charging  plaintiff  with  falsely  marking  the  school 
register  for  his  own  pecuniary  benefit.  There  was  no  defence  to  the 
action,  and  the  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  £300  damages. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

Errata  in  Class  List  (Christmas,  1889). 

The  following  should  have  appeared  in  the  List  of  Candidates  who  were  First  and 
Second  in  each  subject 

Mechanics. 

1.  Day,  BV.  BV.,  BIr.  Allan,  The  Western  College,  Harrogate, 
f  Aslin,  P.  J.,  BIr.  Spence,  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 

(Cross,  G.  H.,  BIr.  Johnson,  Elmfield  College,  York. 

Bookkeeping. 

.  <  Huck,  J.,  BIr.  Grice,  Commercial  School,  Bognor. 

“  \  Barnett,  J.  BIr.  Vaughan,  Queen  Mary’s  Lower  School,  Walsall. 

Second  Class  (Boys). 

1st  Division  :  insert  Barton,  G.  BV.,  The  Royal  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 

Second  Class  (Girls). 

1st  Division  :  insert  Sayle,  1'.,  Leza.vro  House  School,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Blnn. 

Third  Class  (Bots). 

2nd  Division  :  omit  Eaton,  BV.  S.,  Ghyll  Bank  College,  BVhitehaven. 


MATHEMATICS. 


2827.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  four  ternary  quadrics  in  <p,  t| /,  &>, 
which  all  Vanish  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  values  of  the  variables,  bo 
respectively-  equal  to  //,  ~,  t,  & c.  ;  prove,  by-  a  simple  application  of  the 
dialy-tie  method  of  elimination,  that  these  last-named  four  quantities  are 
connected  by-  a  cubic  equation,  and  consequently  that  every  cubic  surface 
is  unicursal. 
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Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

As  x  =  F4  (</>,  «),  y  =  Fs  (</>,  if,  «), 

s  =  E3  (<£>  »)>  <  =  F4  (<f,  if,  w) 

vanish  for  the  same  set  of  values  of  <f>,  if,  w,  the  conies  Fj  =  0,  F,  =  0, 
F:i  =  0,  F4  =  0  have  a  common  point  P.  By  a  linear  transformation  of 
cp,  if,  CO  in  p,  q,  r,  with  reference  to  a  trilinear  system  for  which  P  is  the 
vertex  q  =  0,  r  =  0  of  the  triangle  of  coordinates,  we  find 

x  =  bx q-  +  Cl r"  +/i  qr  +  yx rp  +  hxpq  ] 

V  =  hi1  +  c-2r'2  +/2 T'  +  92 rP  +  IhM  ( 
z  =  b3q-  +  c3r2  +f3qr  +y3rp  +  h3pq  f 
t  =  b4  q2  +  cK  r-  +/4  qr + g4  rp  +  hApq  ) 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10269.  (F.  R.  J.  Her- 
yey.) — Cut  out  the  accom¬ 
panying  polygon  (erasing 
the  black  outline),  and  cut 
it  into  twelve  parts,  from 
which  reconstruct  the  poly¬ 
gon,  turning  the  whole 
figure  into  its  perversion,  or 
image  in  a  plane  mirror. 

[This  is  one  of  many  species 
of  symmetrical  transforma¬ 
tion  obtainable  by  the  same 
process,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  regular  polygon 
having  an  even  number  of 
sides ;  the  effect  produced 
depending  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  observed  in  drawing 
the  original  figure.] 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

On  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  given  polygon  of 
2 n  sides  to  the  vertices  as 
diameters,  draw  circles,  and 
join  their  intersections  so  as  to 
inscribe  in  each  a  similar 
polygon.  The  given  polygon 
is  thus  divided  into  rhombs, 
arranged  in  n—  1  concentric 
zones;  or,  omitting  n  —  2  sides 
of  each  small  polygon  into  2 n 
symmetrical  crescent  -  like  seg¬ 
ments,  which  can  be  combined 
in  two  ways.  [The  outline  of  a 
segment  is  that  of  a  similar 
polygon  folded  along  one  of  the 
diagonals  which  divide  it  least 
unequally.  The  rest  will  be 
added  in  Volume.] 

10402.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — TQ  any  diameter  of  one  of  two 
circles  which,  cut  orthogonally,  cuts  the  common  chord  at  I,  and  the  other 
circle  in  C.  If  AB  is  any  chord  of  the  first  circle  through  T,  show  that 
Cl  is  a  symmedian  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

Solution  by  Pi’ofessor  Qenf.se,  M.A. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
the  first  circle,  OC  meet  the 
second  circle  at  D,  and  CB,  CA 
meet  the  first  circle  at  P,  Q  ; 
then 

OD  .  OC  =  OP2  =  OD2, 

•  ••  L  OPD  =  OCP  =  OBD, 
hence  O,  D,  P,  B  are  con- 
cyclic,  and  (_  POD  =  PBD. 

So  L  QOD  =  CAD.  Now 
IA  .  IB  =  ID  .  IC  ; 

hence  A,  B,  C,  D  are  con- 
cyclic,  and  angles  CAD,  CBD 
supplementary;  .-.  L  ’s  POD, 

QOD  are  so,  and  P,  O,  Q  are  in  a  line.  But  PQ,  AB  are  anti-parallel 
in  angle  ACB.  Thus  Cl,  a  median  to  PQ,  is  a  symmedian  to  AB. 


10432.  (R.  Knowles.) — Tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  meet  a  conic 
in  P  and  Q  ;  a  second  conic,  centre  O,  through  TPQ,  cuts  the  first  again 
in  C,  D  ;  T'  is  the  pole  of  CD  with  respect  to  the  first  conic;  the  chords 
PQ,  CD  meet  in  E  ;  prove  that  EO  bisects  TV. 


Solution  by  R.  H.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  D.  T.  Griffiths  ;  and  others. 

Let  O'  bo  the  centre  of  the 
first  conic,  and  call  the  conics 
by  their  centres ;  then,  we 
see  that  Tv  is  on  the  conic 
through  T,  P,  Q,  C,  D.  Now 
T  is  the  pole  of  PQ,  and  T'  of 
CD  ;  therefore  E  is  the  pole  of 
TT'  with  respect  to  conic  O'. 

But,  since  PQDC  is  a  quadri¬ 
lateral  inscribed  in  the  conic  O', 
therefore  E  is  the  pole  of  GF 
with  respect  to  conic  O', 
therefore  TT'  is  the  same  line 
as  GF.  But,  since  PQDC  is 
also  inscribed  in  tho  conic  O, 
therefore  E  is  the  pole  of  GF 
with  respect  to  the  conic  O, 
therefore  E  is  the  pole  of  TT'  w  ith  respect  to  the  conic  O,  therefore  EO 
bisects  TT'. 


10433.  (H.  J.  Read,  M.A.) — Trace  the  curve 

[x  +  y){x-y)2- 4  ( x 2  +  if-)  +5y  =  0. 

Solution  by  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  G.  G.  Storr,  M.A.;  and  others. 

Turn  the  axes  in  the  direction 
xy  through  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
the  equation  of  the  curve  becomes 

xif-ti  (x2  +  y2)+%{x  +  y)  =  0. 

The  curve  has  two  branches 
APOQB  and  CDE.  The  tangent 
at  the  origin  is  the  line  x  +  y=  0, 
and  the  line  ST,  whose  equation 
is  x  =  2-,  is  an  asymptote.  The 
parabola  MLN,  whose  equation 
is 

f-= 

is  a  curvilinear  diameter,  bisect¬ 
ing  all  chords  parallel  to  tho  axis 
of  x,  and  consequently  meets  both 
branches  at  points  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  parallel  to  this  axis. 


8457.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  E  be  the  spherical  excess  of  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  show  (1)  that 

sin2  jE  =  sin  \s  sin  (s  —  a)  sin£  (s—b)  sin  J  (s-c)/cos|a  cos  \b  cosfc, 
where  2s  =  a  +  b  +  c  ;  and  hence  (2)  deduce  the  ordinary  formula  for  the 
area  of  a  plane  triangle. 

Solution  by  Professor  Lamps. 

1.  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  in  view  a  method  commonly  employed  in 
German  text-books,  e.y,  in  the  Lehrbuch  der  sphdrischen  Trigonometric,  by 
Spitz,  Leipzig,  188G,  where  the  required  formulae  are  deduced  from  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  rectangular  triangle.  Starting  from  the  Gaussian  equations, 
/ j v  cos  \  (a  +  b)  •_  cos  \  ( a  +  fi )  cos  %  (a- b)  _  sin  ,V  (q  +  f$) 
cos  sin  ^7  ’  cos  \c  cos  * 

we  have  cos  £E  cos  Jc  =  cos  ha  cos  %b  +  sin  sin  \b  cos  y. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


2508.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.R.S.) — (1)  A  point  being  denoted  by 
( p ,  a,  t),  its  tri-polar  coordinates,  or  distances  from  three  poles  R,  S,  T, 
show  that  all  circles  represented  by  A p-  +  Bo-2  +  Ct2  =  0  are  orthogonal  to 
the  circle  RST.  (2)  If  O  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  A p-  +  B<r2  +  Ct2  =  D, 
show  that  A,  B,  C  are  proportional  to  the  triangles  SOT,  TOR,  ROS. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Curran  Sharp,  M.A. 

This  question  may  be  generalised  into — (1)  A  point  in  space  of  n 
dimensions  being  denoted  by  (p,  a,  r,  v,  ...),  its  n+  1  polar  coordinates,  or 
distances  from  n+  1  poles  R,  S,  T,  U  ... ,  show  that  all  spherics,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Ap2  +  B<ra  +  Ct2  +  Da2  +  ...  =  0,  are  orthogonal  to  the  circum- 
spheric  of  the  simplicissimum  RSTU  ....  (2)  If  K  be  the  centre  of  the 

spheric  Ap2  +  Bcr2+ Ct2  +  Dp2+ ...  =  M,  show  that  A,  B,  C,  D  ...  are 
proportional  to  the  contents  of  the  simplicissima  KSTTJ  ...  ,  KRTU  ...  , 
KRSU  ...  ,  KRST  ... ,  &c.  With  notation,  &c.,  of  the  solution  of  Quest, 
9093  and  9170  [Vol.  xlviii.,  pp.  178-82], 

V2p2  =  -S  +  V^,  W--S  +  V— . 

d\  dp 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


3799.  (J.  B.  Saunders.) — Find  the  equation  of  the  curve  described 
by  the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  diameter  of  the  air-bubble  of  Quest. 
3707,  supposing  its  centre  to  move  in  a  vertical  line. 
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Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

From  the  solution  of  Quest.  3707  (Yol.  liii.,  p.  27),  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  in  the  case  of  fresh  water, 

-log  {2r  (a2-  -000048/3)  -  -000096nr  +  -00004S.r2}] 

where  all  the  measurements  are  in  feet,  and  where  x  is  at  zero  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of  sea-water, 


h  07  hsi?  p°* 2’- '00004«' 


n  i 


-log  {2r(a/2- 000044^0-000088^+ -000044a:2}]  j  ^ 

3657.  (Professor  Minciiin,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  force  by  which  a 
particle  describes  the  inverse  (with  respect  to  centre  of  force)  of  a  given 
curve  is  y  .  r5  {r2  —  2pp)  /  p3p,  where  r  is  the  radius- vector  to  any  point  on 
the  given  curve,  p  and  p  the  radius  to  curvature  and  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  at  the  point. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

The  force  acting  from  the  centre  is - -  where  p'  and  r'  refer  to 

p3  dr 

the  inverse  curve;  also p'  =  r'p/r,  and  rr'  =  c2 ;  hence,  substituting  for  p' 
and  r'  in  terms  of  p  and  r,  we  get 

A2  dp'  A2/-6  1  C  p  %  d  l  P  \  \  A2rB  ..  _  . 

ya  dr'  ~  cG  p3  l  r  ’  dr  [  r  )  J  “  <fip3  (2P~r /p)- 
Hence  the  force  is  that  stated  in  the  question. 


10312.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Par  un  point  P  pris  sur  le  prolonge- 
ment  du  diametre  BA  d’un  cercle  C,  on  mene  une  secante  quelconque 
PMM' ;  on  joint  le  centre  C  aux  milieux  N,  N'  des  arcs  AM,  AM' ;  les 
droites  CN,  CN'  rencontrent  en  D  et  D'  la  perpendiculaire  meneo  au 
diametre  AB  par  le  point  P.  Prouver  que  le  produit  PD,  PD'  est  con¬ 
stant,  quelle  que  soit  la  position  de  la  secante. 

Solution  by  C.  Morgan,  M.A.,  R.N. ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

L  NCA  =  plCA  =  MBA  =  «, 

ZN'CA  =  |MCA=M'BA=/3; 

PD  .  PD'  =  CP2 .  tan  a  .  tan  /3  ; 

AM  AM' 


also  tan  a  .  tan  /3  = 


BM  '  BM' 


AM 


BM 


bAT.ap,  am'=s4^T.ap, 

sin  /3  sin  a 

BM'=  ?i5T.BP; 


1™? .  BP, 
cos  /3 


therefore  tan  « tan  j3  = 


cos  a 

AP 

BP’ 


B  C 

therefore  PD  .  PD'=  CP2 


10429.  (A.  E.  Jolliffe.) — A  parabola  touches  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
at  A',  B',  C' ;  prove  that  AA',  BB',  GO'  meet  on  the  minimum  ellipse 
circumscribing  the  triangle. 

Solution  by  Bertrand  Russell  ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

If  the  parabola  be  {lx)*  +  {my)*  +  {nz)*  =  0, 


the  intersection  of  A  A',  BB',  CC'  is  {l~ 


nr 


-1  n-l 


) .  But  l+m  +  n  =  0 


hence  the  intersection  lies  on  the  conic  x~l  +  y~l  +z_1  =  0,  whose  centre 
is  x  —  y  =  z,  i.e.,  the  centroid  of  the  triangle.  Hence  the  intersection 
lies  on  the  minimum  circumscribing  ellipse. 


3302.  (W.  Siverly.)— Required  the  axes  of  the  three  greatest  equal 
ellipses  that  can  be  drawn  in  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  2 a  and  2b. 

Solution  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Ivitchin,  M.A. 

Draw  a  circle  ABC  with  diameter  2 a  • 
take  A,  B,  C  the  angular  points  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  the  circle, 

AB  being  horizontal ;  inscribe  in  the  three 
sectors  the  equal  circles  as  in  figure  ;  and 
project  the  whole  figure  on  a  plane  passing 
through MN,  the  tangent  at  D,  at  an  angle 
whose  cosine  =  b/a.  The  circle  becomes 
an  ellipse  whose  diameters  are  2 a,  2b, 
and  the  three  equal  inscribed  circles, 
equal  ellipses  whose  diameters  aro 

2rt(2v/3  — 3),  2J(2v/3  — 3). 


10329.  (Prof.  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Solve,  by  a  quadratic  method, 
x8  +  {x2-x)4  +  {x2  -  2x)*  +  {x2- 3x  +  2)4  +  9  (*— l)4  +  7  {x- 2)4  +  16^  +  63  =  0. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A. ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  and  others. 
The  equation  resolves  into  the  product  of  the  two  equations, 
x4  +  9  +  {x  —  2)4  =  6,  x4  +  7  +  {x—  l)4  =  0, 

whose  respective  roots  are  1±(— Si!*)*,  %  {l±  [  —  3±(  —  3)*]^}. 


10410  &  10444.  (Professor  Curtis,  M.A.)  —  (10410).  Prove  that 
there  holds  among  any  four  points  on  an  equilateral  hyperbola  the  relation 
(analogous  to  Ptolemy’s  theorem)  that  if  the  points  be  1,  2,  3,  4, 

(12. 34)i±(-23  .  14)J±(31 . 24)J  =  0, 

where  12  =  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  the  line 
joining  1  and  2,  and  the  sides  of  which  aro  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of 
the  hyperbola. 

(10444).  Prove  that  the  equation  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  touching- 
three  equilateral  hyperbolas  (the  four  curves  being  similarly  placed)  is 
(23.S1)J±(31.S2)i±(12.S3)i  =  0, 

where  23  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  base  is  a  common  tan¬ 
gent  to  S2  and  S3,  and  the  sides  aro  parallel  to  the  asymptotes. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

If  we  substitute  x  =  £  +  y,  y  =  (£  —  y){  —  1)^,  then  x2  +  y2  =  4^rj,  and  all 
circles  are  transformed  into  similarly  placed  rectangular  hyperbolas.  If 
two  curves  touch,  the  corresponding  curves  touch  at  the  corresponding 
point.  Also,  square  of  distance  between  two  points  (sq— a-2)2  +  (yt— y-2)2 

becomes  (&  +  rp  -  &  -  y-i)2  -  (£i  -  Vi  - 12  +  %)2  =  4  (£i  -  h)  (vi  -  V-j) 

=  8  area  of  triangle  whose  sides  are  the  join  of  the  points  and  parallels 
through  them  to  the  asymptotes.  From  these  considerations  we  can  write 
down  at  once  the  above  Iransformations  of  Ptolemy’s  theorem,  and  of  the 
equation  of  the  circle-tangent  to  three  circles. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


4054.  (Rev.  T.  Mitcheson,  B.A.)— In  a  spherical  triangle,  if  t  —  the 
product  of  the  tangents  of  the  radii  of  the  escribed  circles,  prove  that 

tanr  =  (»4  sin-2  s)*. 

Solution  by  G.  G.  Storr,  M.  A. ;  Professor  Zerr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

With  the  usual  notation,  we  have  tan  rx  =  n/ sin  (s— a),  &c. ; 
hence  t  =  «3/  {sin  {s  —  a)  sin  {s  —  b)  sin  (.s  —  c)}  =  n  sins ; 

therefore  m4<-1  sin-2  s  =  («/sins)3  =  tan3r. 

10217.  (M.  Leroux.)— Dans  un  trapeze  isoscele,  on  connait  une  base 
et  les  cotes  egaux.  Quelle  doit  etre  l’autre  base  pour  que  le  volume 
engendre  par  le  trapeze  tournant  autour  de  la  premiere  base  soit 
maximum  ? 

Solution  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Sarkar;  and  others. 

Let  PQ,  RS  be  the  two  given 
equal  sides,  QR  the  other  given  side ; 
then  the  greatest  quadrilateral  with 
PQ,  QR,  RS  for  sides,  and  the 
other  side  at  our  choice,  is  such  that 
the  fourth  side  PS  is  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  through  P,  Q,  R,  S. 

!"The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10476.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — Prove  (1)  that  it  is  always  possible 
to  transform  a. r£  +  bxy  +  cx(+  a'yl  +  b'yy  +  c'y(  +  «"s|  +  b"zy  +  c"z(, 
where  all  the  coefficients  are  real,  into  the  form  Ax£  +  Byy  +  Czf,  by  means 
of  two  real  orthogonal  linear  substitutions  imposed  on  x,  y,  z  and  £>  V,  C 
respectively ;  and  show  (2)  how  to  construct  the  equation  for  deter¬ 
mining  A,  B,  C. 


*1 

y  i 

Si  wx 

x2 

2/2 

Z2  w.2 

x3 

2/3 

s3  iv3 

x4 

V\ 

z4  wA 

— 477.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — If  x,  y,  z,  iv  denote  the  tetrahedral 
coordinates  of  a  point  {x}  +  y  +  z  +  w  =  1),  prove  that  (1) 

=  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  whose  vertices  are  given 
by  the  four  rows,  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  of 
reference  being  taken  as  unit ;  and  hence  (2) 
x1iv2—wlx2,  «fec.,  the  coordinates  of  the  join  of 
xiyiziw\)>  {x-2!/2z-2w-2)j  are  proportional  to  the  moments  of  the  force  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  join  about  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference. 

[Suggested  by  Buchheim’s  account  of  Grassmann’s  Multiplication  of 
Points,  Lond.  Math.  Soe.,  Yol.  xv.,  p.  83.] 

—478.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  l’on  a  f+g  +  h  =  1,  l’egalite 
,  (  f  .  g  h  If  g  h\2^.a{b  —  c)2 

abc)  2  +  4  +W“l  “  +JT+  -)  S  /  — 

(.  a2  b-  c-  \  a  b  c  J  f 

est  une  identite. 
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10479.  (Professor  Godefroy.) — Si  x  +  y  +  z—  0,  on  a 
/^+£=J’+*^W_JL+_y_  +  _ L_  )  =  9. 

\  *  y  Z  /  \y-z  z-x  x-y ) 


— 480.  (Professor  Nieavenglowski.) — Demontrer  que  1’ equation 
(1  +p2  +  q2)  x"—{r  (1  +  q)2  + 1  (1  +i?2)  —  ’Ipqa}  x  +  rt—s 2  =  0 

a  ses  deux  racines  reelles,  quels  que  soient  p,  q,  r,  s,  t.  Trouver  la  condi¬ 
tion  pour  qu’elle  ait  une  racine  double. 


— 481.  (Professor  Cesaro.) — Soit  pr  =  (1  —  #)(1  —  a;3)(l— ®s)...(l  —  xr). 
1  a;  a;3  xin  (“+U 


Demontrer  l’identite 


P>1  PiPn-l  PiPn  -  2 


Pn 


=  1. 


-482.  (Prof.  Zerr.) — Give  a  formula  for  differentiating  y  =  xx 


v&C. 


and  show  that  the  same  formula  will  answer  for  y  =  aa  >  and  y=e 


Ac- 


;  _  A 


Ac. 


--483.  (Professor  Steiner.)  —  Etant  donnees  trois  circonferences 
O,  Oj,  02,  passant  par  un  meme  point  A,  mener  par  A  une  secante,  qui 
rencontre  les  trois  courbes  en  trois  B,  Blt  B,,  tels  que  BBt  :  BjB.,  =  m  :  n. 

— 484.  (Professor  Svechnikoff,) — Resoudro  les  equations 
x  +  y  +  z  —  a,  #2  +  y2  +  22  =  «3  +  252,  x3  +  y3  +  z3  =  a3. 

— 485.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Resoudre  les  equations 

x-  +  y-  =  a,  z2  +  a2  =  5,  03 y  +  zu  =  c,  xu  +  yz  —  d. 

— 488.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.)  —  On  considere  deux  cerclos 
A,  a',  dont  les  centres  sont  les  points  O,  O'.  La  droito  OO'  rencontre 
A.  a',  respectivement,  aux  points  A,  B ;  A',  B'.  Soient  M,  M'  les 
oxtremites  de  deux  rayons  mobiles,  paralleles,  et  de  meme  direction. 
Cela  pose,  AM,  B'M'  se  rencontrent  en  P  ;  BM,  A'M'  en  Q.  Demontrer 
que  PQ  passe  constamment  par  un  point  fixe. 


— 487.  (Professor  Sciioute.)  —  Of  the  16  configuration  lines  of  a 
configuration  (124,  163)  formed  by  the  centres  of  similitude  of  four  com- 
planar  circles,  we  take  two  sets  of  4  lines,  each  of  which  contains  the  12 
configuration-points ;  to  show  that  the  4  now  points  common  to  these 
two  sets  of  4  lines  are  collinear. 


—488.  (Professor  Hendricks.) — The  a  priori  probability  that  ace  will 
be  thrown  at  a  single  cast  with  a  die  is  a,  =  lc  say.  A,  whose  veracity 
is  pj,  says  that  B,  whose  veracity  is  p2,  said  that  ace  was  thrown  at  a 
single  cast ;  find  the  probability  that  ace  was  thrown.  [This  Question 
was  proposed  in  our  columns  many  years  ago,  but  Prof.  Hendricks  is 
of  opinion  that  none  of  the  several  solutions  that  were  published  are 
satisfactory.] 

— 489.  (Professor  Deprez.) — On  donne  dans  un  plan  deux  triangles 
ABC,  A'B'C' ;  trouver  le  lieu  d’un  point  P'  tel  que  les  perpendiculaires 
abaissees  de  A  sur  A'P',  de  B  sur  B'P',  de  C  sur  C'P'  concourent  en  un 
meme  point  P.  Trouver  egalement  le  lieu  du  point  P. 

. — -490,  (Professor  Asitya  Gophal  Sarkar.) — Give  a  clear  and  easy 
geometrical  proof  of  the  phenomenon  that,  when  a  ship  recedes  in  a 
straight  line  from  a  spectator  on  the  seashore,  it  subtends  a  less  and 
less  angle  in  the  spectator’s  eye. 


(2)  at  the  Lemoine-point,  x/a  cos  3a  =  y/i  sin  3a  =  («2-i2)/2  («2  +  J2) ; 

and  that  its  locus  is  the  ellipse  —  +  =  (g  ;  and  (3)  that  the 

«2  J2  4  («2  +  52)2 

Brocard -points  are  given  by  the  two  systems 

x/a  cos  a  +  yjb  sin  a— ^  _  xfa  cos  P  +yjb  sin  p  —  §  _  xja  cos  y  +  y/b  sin  7— £ 
(«2  sin2  p  +  b2  cos2  P)~  (or  sin2 7  +  b2  cos2  7)*  (a2  sin2  a  +  b2  cos2  a)*  ’ 

x/a  cos  g  +  yjb  sin  a-£  _  xja  cos  P  +  yjb  sin  g  —  r  _  x/a  cos  y  +y lb  siny  —  a 
( fi2 sin2  7  +  b2  cos2  7) 4  (a2  sin2  a+b2  COS2  a)*  (a2  sin2  P  +  b2  cos2  0)4  ’ 

where  cos  a  +  cos  /3  +  cos  7  =  0,  sin  a  +  sin  p  +  sin 7  =  0. 

10495.  (Professor  Morley.) — Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  and  let  F  be  a 
focus  of  the  maximum  inscribed  ellipse.  Denoting  these  points  by  the 
complex  variables  zlt  z2,  z3,  z,  prove  that  (1)  21  j{z  —  zr)  =  0,  (r  =  1,  2,  3) ; 
and  hence  (2)  if  AF  meets  the  circle  FBC  again  at  H,  FH  =  2AF. 

—496.  (The  Editor.) — Find  the  equation,  trace  the  form,  and  show 
how  to  find  the  length  and  area,  of  the  first  negative  focal  pedal  of  the 
hyperbola. 

— 497.  (W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  equation  of  a  conic 
passing  through  the  points  of  intersection  of  S  and  a,  and  touching  the 
conics  Sx  =  S  +  a/3,  S2  =  S  +  ay,  S3  =  S  +  a5, 

is  23  .  ASi  +  3l  .  VS2  +  12 .  a/S-j  =  0, 

where  23  =  (AB  .  \/RP  .  RQ)  /  (AR  .  BR  sin  9), 

P,  Q  are  the  fixed  points  through  which  the  conics  pass  ;  A,  B  are  points 
of  contact  of  a  common  tangent  to  S2,  S3  ;  Ris  the  intersection  of  AB,  PQ, 
and  0  the  angle  between  AB,  PQ  ;  and  31,  12  have  similar  meanings. 

—498.  (A.  E.  J olliffe.) — ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  the  triangle  A'B'C' 
is  formed  by  drawing  through  A,  B,  C  parallels  to  the  opposite  sides. 
Show  that  a  conic  inscribed  in  ABC  concentric  with  its  nine-point  circle 
passes  through  the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  circles  ABC,  A'B'C', 
and  the  polar  circle  of  A'B'C',  which  are  coaxial,  and  has  double  contact 
at  these  points  with  the  last  of  these  three  circles  and  also  the  nine-point 
circle  of  ABC. 

— 499.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — A  circle  is  just  immersed  in  a  fluid 
the  density  of  which  is  known  to  vary  as  some  function  of  the  depth.  It 
is  found  that  the  centre  of  pressure  divides  the  vertical  diameter  into  two 
parts,  which  aro  as  7  :  3  ;  find  the  law  of  density. 

— 500.  (D.  Biddle.) — Prove  that 

tt=  (366J  +  2* - - -V  — id. 

\  1  w2(«+l)2{3  +  16w(»+l)}/ 

[The  materials  for  solving  this  question  are  contained  in  Vol.  l., 
App.  I.  The  formula  is  a  convenient  one  for  finding  71-]. 

— 501.  ("W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — A  length  equal  to  five-fourths 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  is  measured  off  on  the  normal  at  any  point  to 
the  curve  rs  —  a3  cos  30.  Show  the  locus  of  points  so  obtained  is  the 
curve  r?cosf0  =  (i«)^. 

-502.  (H.  VV.  Segar.) — Show  that  (1)  the  curve 
r4  —  2c2?-2  cos  29  +  c4  =  4«2c2  sin2  9 


—  491.  (Professor  Mathews.) — Prove  that  (1),  if  P«  +  Qi  +  Re  +  SJ=0, 
then  the  result  of  changing  x,  y,  x',y'  into  by  — ay',  ex-ax’,  dy-cy', 
dx-bx',  in  the  expression  /  =  Paq/  +  Qxy'  +  Ra/y  +  Stfty',  is  (bc-ad)f; 
and  (2)  that  a  similar  theorem  is  true  when 

P  :  Q  :  R  :  S  =  d  :  —  c  :  —b  :  a. 

— 492.  (Professor  Neuberg.)  —  Cinq  forces  paralleles  se  faisant 
equilibre,  on  transporte  chacune  d’elles  au  centre  de  la  sphere  passant  par 
les  quatre  autres  points  d’ application.  Demontrer  que  l’equilibre  existe 
encore,  pourvu  que  les  forces  paralleles  entre  elles. 

— 493.  (Professor  Brill,  M.A.) — A  top  is  apparently  spinning  steadily 
on  a  rough  horizontal  plane,  the  axis  appearing  to  describe  a  cone  of  semi- 
vertical  angle  a  about  the  vertical,  with  constant  angular  velocity  fl. 
Prove  that,  if  the  angular  velocity  of  the  top  about  its  axis  of  figure  be 
very  slowly  diminishing,  through  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  angle  of  the  cone  will  be  increasing  at  the  rate 

/.■An2  sin  a  (An2  cos  a  +  mg  a)  /  (A2n4  —  nvy-a3), 

where  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  angular  velocity  about 
the  axis  of  figure  to  its  present  value,  A  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
top  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  inertia  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
of  figure,  and  a  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  end  of 
the  peg.  , 


has  two  conjugate  points  other  than  the  origin,  and  the  normals  drawn 
from  them  are  of  length  2 a ;  and  (2)  draw  a  figure  of  the  curve. 

. — 503.  (Alfha.) — Find  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  passing  through 
the  five  points  (a?^),  (x2y2),  (x3y3),  (x^),  (x5y5). 

— 504.  (Walter  Stott.) — Construct  a  pentagon  (regular  or  irregular), 
having  given  the  mid-points  of  the  sides. 

-505.  (R.  Knoavles,  B.A.  Suggested  by  10385.) — A,  B,  C,  D,  taken 
in  order,  are  the  angular  points  of  a  parallelogram  ;  the  circle  ABC  cuts 
AD  in  A',  and  DC  in  C';  prove  that  A'D  :  A'C'  =  A'C  :  A'B. 

— 506.  (Asparagus.) — Corresponding  to  each  point  P  of  a  given 
ellipse  (or  hyperbola)  whose  foci  are  S',  S',  is  described  another  ellipse  (or 
hyperbola)  having  a  focus  at  S',  a  vertex  atP,  and  its  major  axis  equal  to 
the  major  axis  of  the  given  ellipse ;  prove  that  the  only  real  common 
point  of  this  conic  and  the  given  one  are  P,  Q,  where  PQ  is  the  chord 
normal  at  P. 

-507.  (J-  White.) — A  circle  of  given  radius  a  rolls  upon  a  fixed 

straight  line,  and  from  a  given  point  in  it  tangents  are  drawn  to  this 
circle  ;  prove  that  the  loci  of  the  centres  of  the  four  circles  which  can  be 
described  to  touch  the  rolling  circle,  the  given  line,  and  the  tangents  from 
the  given  point,  are  two  equal  parabolas,  and  the  curve  a;2  {y— a)2  =  4 ay3. 

_ 508,  (J.  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — Taking  the  general  equation  of 


— 494.  (Prof.  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  Lemoine- 
point  of  a  maximum  triangle  inscribed  in  the  ellipse  ahy3  +  b'2x2  =  a?b2  is 
given  by  any  two  of  the  three  equations 

—  cos  a  +  v-sin  g  =  — f-  ~  -  ■■■  cos  2a,  —  C0Sj8  +  &c.,  —  COS7  +  &C., 

a  b  2  [a2  +  b-)  ’a  ’  a 

where  a,  P,  7  are  the  excentric  angles  of  the  corners  of  the  triangle ; 


the  parabola  as  (ax  +  Pyf  +  2 gx  +  2fy  +  c  =  0, 

prove  that  (1)  the  focus  and  (2)  the  directrix  are 

z  =  {P  (g"—f‘)  +  Pc  («2  +  P3)-2afg}/{2  (a/- Pg)(aP  +  02)} 
y={a{g2-P)-ao{c?  +  P3)  +  2pfg}l{2  af- Pg)(a-  +  P2)} 
px  —  ay  +  {fg  (ag  -  pf)  +  af3  -Pg3}/{  2  (a2/+  P~g  —  2aPfg) }  =  0  . . .  (2) . 


}-(i); 
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10509.  (R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — In  an  epicycloid,  let  C  be  the 
centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  C'  that  of  the  rolling  circle  ;  P  any  point  on  the 
epicycloid ;  0  the  corresponding  point  of  contact  of  the  two  circles. 
Prove  the  following  construction  for  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P  : — Pro¬ 
duce  CC'  to  K,  such  that  C'K  =  CC'.  Join  KP.  Through  C  draw  CT 
parallel  to  KP,  meeting  PO  in  T ;  then  T  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
at  P. 

—510.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — The  three  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the 

points  A,  B,  C  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  Prove  that  the  ellipse 
which  touches  sides  of  the  triangle  ABO  at  their  mid-points  passes  through 
the  focus  of  the  parabola. 

-511.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.)— 0,  Oa,  O 4,  Ocarethein-  and  ex- centres 
of  the  triangle  ABC  ;  through  B,  C  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  CO„,  CO; 
BO„,  BO,  meeting  AC,  AB  produced  in  E/,  ;  F/Fj,  respectively. 

With  centres  E1(  Fj  (E/,  F/)  and  radii  equal  EjA,  FjA,  (E/A,  F/A), 
circles  are  described  cutting  in  L,  (L') ;  prove  that,  if  AL,  AL'  cut 
BC  in  D,  D',  then  OD',  OnD  pass  through  the  Lemoine  point.  The 
same  holds,  of  course,  for  the  remaining  four  lines  similarly  obtained  for 
the  other  angles. 

- — 512,  (J.  J-  Barniville.) — Given  four  lines,  construct  two  similar 

triangles,  each  of  which  shall  have  two  of  the  given  lines  as  sides. 
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Julius  Caesar.  Is. 

Hpiry  Y.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of.  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Macbeth,  is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

.Eneid,  Book  I.  Is. 


d  Cambridge  Series  noiv  comprises 

OIL,  TEXT-B 

/Eneid,  Book  II.  Is. 

.Eneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Csesar,  Book  I.).  Is. 

Phacdrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French- 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German — 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  IT.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


the  following  cheap  and  useful 

OO  ICS. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c. 
Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  Ah 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling.  Is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  Cd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  Gd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music.  2s.  Gd. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lanf,  London,  E.C. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16455.  German  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk., 
Photo.  Abt.  20 Z.  res. 

16456.  Daily  Gov.  Elem.  Lat.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr., 
Calisth.,  for  three  children.  Sal.  30 /.,  non-res. 

16458.  (i.)  Jun.  French  Gov. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil  (abt.  16).  Mus.  pract.,  good 
advantage.  Premium  21/. 

16463.  Jun.  Master.  Res.  15/. 

16471.  Kindergarten  Mistress  to  take  a  small  class, 
and  give  lessons  in  Arith.  to  the  elder  girls.  40/. 
abt.,  res. 

16472.  Jun.  as  Articled  Pupil. 

16474.  (i.)  English  Gov.  Mus. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Gov.,  or  Pupil  Teacher. 

1647Q,.  Jun.  on  mutual  terms  (Gov.). 

16484.  Writ,  (good),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.,  Com.  subj., 
Arith.  Sal.  according  to  ability.  Res. 

16490.  Cert.  Kindergarten  Teacher. 

16494.  Jun.  Non-res.  Teacher.  Lessons  given  in 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Eloc. 

16496.  Jun.  Master  or  Student  Teacher.  Eng.,  jun. 
Lat.  and  Fr.  Non-res.  30/. 

16497.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  (thoro.) ,  elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.,  Piano,  Draw.,  and  Drill  a  recommendation. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/. 

16499.  Jun.  Master. 

16500.  Master  for  Jun.  Work  and  for  Draw.  Must 
hold  S.K.  Cert.  Res.  25/. 

16503.  Gov.  Pupil. 

16504.  Math.,  Lat.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.,  and  Bkkpg.  a  re¬ 
commendation.  Abt.  25  hrs.  a  week.  No  duty. 

16505.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  21  guineas  premium. 

16506.  Gov.  to  assist  with  girls  attending  High  Sch. 
Mornings  free.  A  German  lady  not  objected  to. 

16509.  Master  for  Biology,  as  Demonstrator  and 
Correspondence  Tuition.  Non-res.  175/.  to  200/. 

16510.  Gov.  to  take  entire  charge  of  three  children. 
Ages  13,  11,  9.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Ndlwork.  Res.  20/.  (about.) 

16513.  Jun.  Master  for  elem.  Eng.  subj.,  and  a  little 
French. 

16516.  Good  Jun.  Master.  Fr.  (conv.),  Eng.  subj. 

16521.  Master.  Jun.  Department,  good  Discipli¬ 
narian.  Duties  light,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Non-res.  35/. 

16525.  Headmaster  required. 

16526.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Shorthd.,  Sing., 
Sports.  Non-res.  50/. 

16528.  Jun.  Gov.  to  give  lessons  in  Mus.,  and  to 
receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  and  Mus.  or 
Euclid,  in  return  with  board.  Mutual  terms. 

16531.  Gov.  Dancing,  Calisth.,  and  Eng.  subj.,  &c. 
20/.  to  30?. 

16534.  Master.  With  good  Fr.  and  Ger.  About  70/. 
No  supervision,  plenty  of  time  for  reading. 

16535.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc-,  Fr., 
either  good  Mus.  with  Harm.,  or  good  Draw,  and 
Paint.,  both  preferred.  35/.  to  40/.  res. 

16536.  Gov.  for  two  girls,  ages  14  and  15,  and  help 
to  one  of  17  years.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Lat. 
(not  essential).  25/.  and  laundress. 

16537.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  good  jun.  Mus.  30/. 

16538.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  elem. 
Fr.,  Draw.,  Ac.  Sports  a  recommendation.  20/. 
(from) 

Eng.  subj.,  Piano.  Small 


Master. 


Elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.  30/. 
Good  general  subjects.  An 


16539.  Jun. 
salary. 

16514.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov. 

16546.  Eng.  Master, 

Abstainer. 

16547.  (i.)  Governess.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus. 
25/. 

(ii.)  Pupil  Governess.  Eng.  and  Mus.  To 
receive  lessons  in  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  or 
Paint.  Mutual  terms. 

16548.  Kindergarten  Governess. 

16549.  Jun.Ger.Gov.  Reciprocal  terms.  Two  hours’ 
teaching  wanted  daily. 

16550.  Fr.  Gov.  Diplomde. 

16551.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus.  30/.  to  40/. 
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No.  in 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 
MASTERS. 


21772.  Eng.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Phys  ,  Mech., 
Elec.,  Bot.,  Mag.,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Lat. 
and  Fr.  (elem.).  Sci.  School  preferred.  Age  19. 
1st  Class  Merall.,  2nd  Class  Theorjq  Inorg.  Chem., 
Adv.  1st  Pract.  Geog.,  Phvs.,  Mag.,  Elec.,  Applied 
Mech.,  Theory,  Ac.  Age  19.  Salary  30/.  to  40/. 
21773.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Eloc.  (comp.,  prose  and 
verse).  Non-res.  Age  49.  B.A.  Scholar  of  Durham. 
Hon.  in  Class. 

21777.  Math.,  hi  at.  Phil.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Chem., 
Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.,  Piano,  Sports.  Non-res. 
preferred,  about  40/.  ;  res.  20/.  about.  Age  22. 
Matric.  Lond.  Univ.,  1st  Div. 

21778.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Arith., 
Sports.  Res.  30/.  to  45/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  85/. 
Certs.  S.  and  K.  Dept,  in  pract.  and  theor.  Chem., 
Mag.  and  Elec.  Age  23. 

21779.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 

80/.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Age  21. 

21781.  Eng.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Jun.  Math.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Age  23.  Res.  40/. 
to  50/.  Undergrad,  in  Arts,  Ireland. 

21783.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger,  Greek 
(elem.),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  Age  50. 

21784.  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech., 
Chem.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Gk.  (elem.).  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  100/.  Age  24. 

21785.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Mens.,  Fr., 
Exam,  for  admission  to  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  20/.  Age 
21. 

21786.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Eng.  subjs. 

Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  60/.  Age  21. 

21787.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat.  (gram,  and  trans.), 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Lond.  Matric.  Hon.  Res.  50/. ; 
non-res.  150/.  abt.  Age  39. 

21788.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Itnl.,  Violin,  Hist.  Res.  40/.  to  60/.; 
non-res.  100/.  to  150/.  Age  25.  Two  Dips.  A 
Swiss. 

21790.  Math.  Elect.,  Mag.,  Geol.,  Class,  and  Hist., 
Matric.  subj.  (all),  Fr.  (24  years  in  France).  M.A., 
LL.D.  Scholarships  in  Classics.  Non-res.  prefd. 
100/.  (abt.).  Age  28. 

21791.  Math.,  Eng.,  Classics,  Fr.  (gram.),  Chem. 
(theo.  and  pract.),  Draw,  (geom.,  freelid.,  mod., 
and  perspec.).  Res.  80/.,  or  non-res.  B.A.  Lond. 
1st  Div.  Age  27. 

21792.  Math.  (elem.  and  adv.),  Nat.  Sci.  (elem.  and 
adv.),  Physics,  Chem.  and  Mineral,  including 
practical  work,  Class,  (elem.).  Hon.  Camb.,  1st 
Cl.  Hon.  Math.  Tripos,  3rd  Cl.  Hon.  Nat.  Sci. 
Tripos,  Scholar  of  College,  1st  Cl.  Hon.  Men. 
Age  24. 

21793.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Draw. 

Age  29.  Res.  28/. ;  non-res.  56/.  lowest. 

21795,  Classics,  Fr.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Hist., 
Pol.  Econ.,  Draw.  (geom.).  B.A.  Christ  Ch.,  Oxf. 
Res.  100/. ;  non-res.  150/.  Age  25. 

21796.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Mens.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.)  Mag.  and  Elect,  for  Matric.  Mech., 
Lat.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  Non-res.  65/.,  or  res.  if 
no  supervision  is  required,  ritman’s  Cert. 

21797.  Math,  and  Phys.,  Chem.  (good),  Qualitation 
Analysis  Mineralogy,  Draw,  (good  geom.),  Class, 
and  Fr.  (elem.),  Eng.  Lit.,  Pol.  Econ.  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Res.  120/.,  abroad  res.  100/.;  non-res.  180/., 
abroad  non-res.  150/.  A  Wrangler,  Lond.  Scholar. 
S.K.  Prizeman  Eng.  L.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  adv. 
Stage.  Age  23. 

21798.  Eng,  subj.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Fr.,  Com.  Corresp., 
elem.  Ger.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Acoust.,  Mag.,  Lt,,  lit.,  &c., 
Mech.,  Physi.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Draw.  Age  32. 
40/. ;  non-res.  70/.  S.  and  A.  Exams.,  Exhibition 
S.  Wales  Univ.  Coll. 

21799.  Eng.  subj.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Mens., 
Draw.,  Sing.,  elem.  Latin,  elem.  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg. 
Res.  26/. ;  non-res.  50/.  Age  20. 

21800.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint., 
Shorthd.,  Writing,  Bkkpg.  Dublin  Univer.  Res. 
40Z. ;  non-res.  85/.  Age  25. 

21801.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.  Res. 

or  non-res.  1st  Cl.  C.P-,  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Age  22. 
21802.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Span,  (conv.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  S.  and  A.  1st  Cl. 
Cert.  Non-res.  250/.  Age  33. 

21803.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Math.,  Roman  Law,  Hist. 

Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  Age  23. 

21804.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Math., 
Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res-  from  75/. 
prefd.  B.A.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxf.  Age  28. 

21805.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Mech.,  Sd., 
Lgt.  and  Ht.,  Chem.,  Hydro.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and 
perspec.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.  and  Ger.  (elem.).  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  24. 


21806.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Gk.  and 
Roman  Hist.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Jun.  Oxf.,  5th  in 
2nd  Cl.  Div.  in  Greek.  Res.  from  30/.  to  60/. 
Age  18. 

21807.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mechs.  (elem.),  Lat-, 
Bkkpg.,  Gk.  (elem.).  Mutual  terms.  Age  20. 
21808.  Class,  (adv.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Trig.,  Eng.,  Shorthd., 
Bkkpg.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/.  about ; 
non-res.  if  possible.  Age  27. 

21809.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Class.,  Chem.,  Nat. 
Phil.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Non-res.  100Z. ,  or  res. 
60/.  Age  21. 

21810.  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.  and  Span,  (clem.), 
Math.,  Mech.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.,  Chem. 
(Inorg.),  Map,  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Sen.  Oxf.,  S.K. 
Res.  40/.  about.  Age  31. 

21811.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Logic, 
Pol.  Econ.  R.  Univ.  Ireland.  Non-res.  90/.,  or 
res.  60/.  Age  29. 

21812.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Ital.,  Com.  Correspondence. 
Non-res.  preferred.  Passed  Teachers’  Exam,  for 
Mod.  Languages  in  Germany- 
21813.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  I.— II.,  Shorthd., 
Phys.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  and  Draw.  (elem.).  S.K. 
Certs.  Res.  30/.  to  35/. 

21814.  Mod.  Lang.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Phys.,  Geog., 
Draw,  and  Paint,  (freehd.  and  geom.).  Non-res. 
120/.  to  150/.,  or  res.  Ph.D.,  Gold  and  Sil.  Med. 
Botanical  Comp.  S.K. 

21815.  Class.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Sci., 
Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Mech.,  Acoustics, 
Physiol.,  Geol.,  two  years  Science  Master,  Math., 
Trig,  and  Conics.  Gov.  Exam.,  S.K.  Grad,  in 
Hon.  Lond.,  Univ.  Coll.  Wales.  Res.  90/. ;  non-res. 
120/.  Age  29. 

21816.  Piano,  Harmonic,  Flute,  Composition,  Ger., 
Berlin  Cons,  of  Mus.  Re3.  or  visiting.  80/.  to 
100/. 

21817.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Draw,  (all  styles),  Lat.  and 
Fr.,  Phys.,  Bot.,  Swim.  Age  36.  60/.;  non-res. 
80/.  to  100/.  S.  and  A.  Teacher.  Prizeman. 

21818.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Lat.  and  Gk.  and  Math.,  Fr. 

Age  27.  30/. ;  non-res.  75/.  Matric.  Lond. 

21819.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem., 
Mus.  (piano  and  organ),  Shorthd.  Jun.  Camb. 
Res.  15/.  to  20/.  Age  19- 

21820.  Class.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  and  Ital.  (elem.), 
Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (high),  Mech.,  Engin.,  Navig. 
Trained  and  Cert.  Non-res.  or  visiting  100/.  to 
200/. 

21821.  Fr.  (all),  Lat.,  Span.  B.-6s-lettres.  Cert. 
Res.  40/,  Age  30. 

21822.  Eng.,  Lat ,  Fr.  (gram.),  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg. 
Chem.,  Shorthd.,  Mus.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.;  non-res.  65/.  to  85/. 
Age  20. 

21823.  Fr.,  Draw.,  B.-fes-lettres,  Lycde  Bonaparte. 
150/.  non-res. 

21824.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (jun.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd. 
(Pitman  Cert.),  Sci.,  Acoust.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Elect., 
Physiog.  Age  22.  30/.  to  35/. 


No.  in 
Register. 


GOVERNESSES. 


9614.  Piano,  Har.,  and  Counterpt.,  Sing,  (class). 
Prof,  of  Mus.  Or  Visiting.  Age  21.  Sen.  K.A. 
Hons.,  Adv.  Grade  Nat.  Soc.,  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  Prof. 
Dip.,  Sen.  R.A.  Adv.  Grade,  Nat.  Soc. 

9646.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Hist.,  Alg.,  Bot.  Articled 
Pupil,  res.,  with  lessons  and  accomplishments.  Age 
17.  2nd  C.P. 

9647.  Class.,  Eng.  Hist.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Euc.  (to 

Book  VI.),  Alg.  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  85/.  Camb. 
H.  L.  Exam.  Cert.  Classical  Tripos  Cl.  3,  Dis.  IL 
Age  29.  . 

9649.  Draw,  (freeh.,  model,  sketch  from  life  and 
nature),  Paint,  (oil  and  water-col.,  and  china),  Ger. 
and  Eng.  Lit.  Age  36.  Visiting. 

9651.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  J-Z-  to  20/. 
Age  20.  2nd  C.P. 

9652.  Draw.,  Paint.  Prep,  for  S.K-  Exams.  Art 

Cl.  Teacher’s  Cert,  and  other  certs.  Prizes,  for 
Model  Draw.,  Shading,  School  of  Art  for  antique 
and  artistic  drawing.  Age  27.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 
5s.  per  hour.  , 

9653.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Greek,  Math.,  Bot. 
Non-res.  100/.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.,  S.K.  adv. 
Exam,  in  Bot.,  Phys.  and  Physiog. 

9655.  Eng.  (adv.,  good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (convers.),  Ger. 
(acq.  abr.),  Mus.,  Draw,  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Age  21. 
Sen.  Camb.  L.  Non-res.  100/.  High  School  or 
good  Day  School. 

9656.  Eng.  (adv.,  thoro.),  Arith.,  Sci.,  Lat.  and  Gk. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Fr.  (gram.).  Gov.  Cert.  1st  Class. 
Non-res.  or  visiting. 
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9657.  Eng.jsutj.  and  Lit..  Aritli.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
Bot.,  Script.  Hist.  Age  21.  Non-res.  30/.  to  357. 
Sen.  Camb.  and  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9658.  Eng.  (adv.,  thoro.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Mu*.,  Draw, 
(freeli.  and  mod.,  and  lands.),  Paint.,  Calis.,  Ndwk., 
Fr.  Age  22.  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  Jun.  Camb.  and 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Trin.  Scliol. 

9660.  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  23.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

9661.  Draw,  (freeh.,  pers.,  geom.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water,  flat  and  from  life),  Eng.  and  Fr.  (convers.). 
Age  23.  Jun.  3rd  Cl.  Hon.  in  Draw.,  Four  2nd 
Grade  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  30/. 

9662.  Eng.  (Lang,  and  Lit.  adv.),  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr. 
(gram.),  Draw.,  Piano,  Violin  (good),  Sing.  Age  20. 
30/.  to  40/. 

9662rt.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr. 
(good),  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Draw.,  Lat.,  Sci.  for  Lond. 
Matric.  Age  33.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.,  2nd 
Grade  S.K.  Draw.  Prize  in  Freeh.,  adv.  Phys. 
Non-res.  100/.  to  120/. 

9663.  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.,  acq.  abr.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Mus.  Age  18.  Res.  20/.  2nd  Cl. 
C.  P. 

9664.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Piano  and  Sing, 
(excellent).  Ger.  (fair),  Lat.  and  Draw.  (elem.). 
Res.  60/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Cert.  Age  34. 

9665.  Eng.  (subj.),  Arith.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Fr.,  Ger. 
and  Lat.  Res.  30/, ;  non-res.  45/.  Age  37. 

9666.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Violin,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Age  18.  Sal.  18/.  to  20/.  res.  3rd  Coll,  C.P.,  Trin. 
Coll.  Theory  of  Music. 

9667.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  25.  2nd  C.P. 

9669.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc  ,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.  (fr. 
and  mod.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  20/.  Age  18. 

9670.  Eng.  subj.,  Lang.,  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Ger.,  Lat,,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Bot.,  Phys.  Res. 
or  Visiting.  Age  39.  Women’s  Camb.,  several 
groups,  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  S.K.  Bot. 

9671.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Lat. 
Daily  30/.  (abt.).  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Age  19. 

9673.  Eng.  (subj.;,  Fr.  (elem.),  Math.,  Draw,  and 
Music  (elem.) .  Res.  about  10/.,  in  France  preferred. 
Age  18. 

9674.  Music  all  for  R.A.M.,  French  Con.  and  Gram. 
Age  20.  25/.  to  30/.  res.  Time  for  study. 

9676.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (lang.,  lit.,  and  hist.), 
Draw,  (freelid.  and  mod.),  Paint,  Lat.,  Piano  (tlieo. 
and  prac.).  Daily.  Age  34.  Camb.  Higher,  full 
S.  K.  Draw.  Cert,  and  Prize. 

9678.  Fr.  (all),  Eng.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mus.  Res.  40/. 
Fr.  Dip.  Age  22. 

9679.  Eng.  (thor.,  lit.,  &c.),  Math.,  Lat.,  Gr.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  and  Mus.  (if  reqd.),  Daily  or 
Visiting.  Age  27. 

9681.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Ndlwk.,  Mus.,  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  23. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  K. 

9682.  Eng.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Paint.(w.-coL), 
Math,  (good),  Fr.  (good),  Lat.,  Mus.  Res.  30/. 
Age  26.  Family  preferred. 

9683.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Eng.  (some  subj.),  Mus.,  Draw, 
(elem.),  Fancy  work.  Non-res.  prefd.  Non-res.  85/. 
Res.  from  60/.  Cert,  in  Coll,  in  Germany. 

9385.  Eng.  (all  subj  ),  Fr.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Physiol.,  Dancing,  Callis.  Res.  26/.  Age 
19.  2nd  C.P.,  S.K.  Phys. 

9686.  Piano  (theory  and  bar.).  Res.  45/.  R.A.M.L. 
Exam.  Sen.  Hons.,  Har.  C.P.  and  Camb.  Age  23. 

9687.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Non-res.  from  30/. 
Age  32. 

9688.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (good),  Mus. 
(fair),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Alg.  (rudiments).  Res.  25/. 
Fam.  prefd.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf. 

9690.  Eng.  subj..  Arith.,  Kindergarten,  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  28.  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Sell,  or  Fam.  (prefd.). 
F^p.  T. 

9693.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.(all),  Ger.  (3  years  in  Germany), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Alg.  (elem.).  Age  30.  Higher 
Camb.  L.  Hon. 

9695.  Eng.  (t'noro.),  Math. (elem.),  Biol.,  Bot.,  Chem. 
Phys.,  Script.,  Micros.,  Sci.  Non-res.  Sci.  Teacher. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Biol,  of 
Physic  of  Lond.  Inter.  Sci.,  S.K.  Hon.  in  Veg. 
Morp.  and  Physiol.,  adv.  Chem.  and  Animal 
Phys.,  S.K. 

9700.  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Divinity,  Math.  Sci. 
Age  28.  Res.  150/.,  non-res.  200/.  to  250/.  B.A. 
Lond.,  Math.  Tripos  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  S.K.  Sci.  and 
Art,  in  Phys.,  Mag.,  Elec.,  and  Physiog. 

9701.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Age  23. 
_Sen.  Loc.  Exam.  Glasg.  Univ.  Res.  Sal.  35/.  to  45/. 

9704.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.), 
Mus.,  Piano,  Harm,  and  Sing.,  Fr.  (elem.)  acq. 
abd.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  30/.  abt.,  non-res. 
80/.  abt. 


9705.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  35.  Res.  or  non-res.  Sen.  Oxf.  Loc.  Exam. 

9706.  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus.,  S.  of  A.lst  Cl.  Non-res. 

9707.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Ital.  (gram.),  Mus.  t Family. 
Salary  res.  100/.  Gov.  Exam,  in  Berlin. 

9708.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.), 
Paint.,  Mus.  Visiting  or  Lectures. 

9709.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Res.  30/.  St.  Andrews. 

9711.  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory.  Student  R.A.M. 
Age  32.  Salary  50/.  to  60/.  non-res.  or  visiting. 

9712.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  chalk),  Mus. 
(pract.  and  bar.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Fam.,  or  Sch. 
15/.  Age  21.  2nd  C.P.  Trin.  Coll,  for  Mus. 

9713.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.  (adv.).  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  ; 
non-res.  75/.  Sen.  Camb.  S.K.  Cert.  S.  and  A. 
Age  27. 

9714.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
20/.  to  25/.  Time  for  study.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  22. 

9716.  Piano,  Har.,  Ctnt-,  Solo  and  Class  Sing. 
Non-res.  from  100/.  Met.  Exam.  R.A.,  Licent.  R.A. 
Mus.  Age  23. 

9717.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Res.  25/.  (abt.)  Age  29. 

9718.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (piano),  Fr.,  Ger. 
and  Lat.  (elem.) .  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  45/.  Age  37. 

9719.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Mus. 
(piano  and  liar.),  Draw,  (freehd.),  Ndlwk.  Res. 
35/.  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 

9720.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Piano  and  Vocal  Mus.,  Phys.,  Drill,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
40/.;  non-res.  75/.  A. C.P.  Age  22. 

9721.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Lat.  and  Fr.  (jun.),  Mus. 
(good).  Res.  30/.  Age  22. 

9725.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw. 
Res.  20/. ;  Daily  30/.  Age  24.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9727.  Mus.  (piano,  har.,  class  sing.)  only,  or  Math, 
or  both,  or  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.  Non-res.  100/. ; 
res.  70/.  B.A.  Lond.,  Cert.  R.A.M.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Mus.  Certs.,  1st  C.P.  Sen.  Camb.  Age  23. 

9728.  Kindergarten  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Arith.  (adv.).  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  19. 

9732.  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Res.  40/.  Lond.  Matric., 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  R.A.,  and  Trin.  Coll,  for 
Mus.  S.K.  for  Draw.  Age  22. 

9735.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Ital.  and  Span,  (some),  Mus.  (not  performer).  Res. 
60/.,  family  only,  or  non -res.  C.P.  Age  27. 

9736.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  and  Math,  (elem.),  Mus. 
Non-res.  45/.  (prefd.).  Age  21. 

9737.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Eloc.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  25/.  to 
50/.,  or  non-res.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  18. 

9738.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith,,  Ger.  (acquired  in  Germany), 
Fr.  (acquired  in  France),  jun.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  (good_).  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  French 
Capacity  Brevet.  Age  29. 

9739.  Mus.  (adv.  and  elem.),  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus., 
Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Res.,  non- 
res.,  or  visiting.  Cert,  from  Berlin.  Kdgarten. 
and  Conv.  Age  23. 

9740.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Scrip. 
A. C.P.  2nd  Gr.  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  30/.,  fam. 
Age  27. 

9742.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Bot.  and  Physiol.,  Fr., 
(Paris),  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.,  perspec.),  Paint., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Math.,  Mus.  (theory),  Calisth.  Res. 
In  return  for  board  would  give  few  hours’  teaching 
daily.  Sen.  Oxf.  Age  23. 

9743.  Eng.  subjs.,  Arith.,  Bot.  and  Geol.,  Physiol., 
Mag.  and  Elect.,  Lgt.  and  Ht.,  Acous.,  Fr. 
(fluent  Paris),  Ger.,  Lat.  to  Virgil,  Draw,  (freehd., 
geom.,  and  perspec.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Cl.  Passes 
in  above  subj.,  2nd  Gr.  Draw.,  Sen.  Camb.,  Dis.  in 
Bot.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  31. 

9744.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw., 
Paint.,  Mus.,  Math.,  Lat.  Res.  in  London  40/.  to 
50/. ;  or  in  France  30/.  to  35/.  Higher  Camb.  Loc., 
Sen.  Oxf.  Age  24. 

9745.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris),  Span.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Paint,  and  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  35/. 
to  40/.  Age  35. 

9746.  Eng.  (good;,  Mus.  (theory),  Fr.  (jun.),  Lat. 
(elem.).  Res.  Small  salary.  Age  20. 

9747.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw,  (free.,  lands,  and  mod.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Hon.  in  Mod.  Lang. 
Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  29. 

9749.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res. 
20/.  to  25/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

9750.  Nat.  Sci.,  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Math, 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A. 
Camb.  Girton.  Res.  or  non-res.  or  visiting.  Age 
24.  Hon.  Nat.  Sci. 

9751.  Piano,  Har.,  Ger.  (if  required).  Non-res.,  in 
or  near  London.  30/.  R.  Acad.  Loc.  Cert.  Age  29. 


9752.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent),  Ital.  (adv.),  Draw, 
and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  1st  Cl.  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Berlin.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age  29. 

9753.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
Res.  in  Sch.  20/.  to  35/.  Near  Liverpool.  Jun. 
Camb.  and  Glasgow  Certs.  Age  20. 

9754.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mas.  (theory),  Violin, 
Piano.  Res.  30/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 

9755.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Math.,  Ger. 
(elem.).  Res.  35/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  65/.  to  70/. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Camb.  Loc.  Sen.,  S.K.,  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Draw.  Age. 

9755.  Pupil  Gov.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Age  16. 

9757.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  2i  years 
exp.  Res.  in  Fam.  45/.,  or  non-res.  High  Sch., 
Lond.  Matric.  Age  24. 

9758.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Lat.,  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.  and  Solo-sing.,  Draw, 
and  Paint.  Res.,  non-res.,  or  visiting.  Res.  80/. 
to  100/. 

9759.  Eng.  Lit.  and  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 
Res.  70/.,  non-res.  preferred,  80/.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Higher  Camb.  Age  29. 

9760.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Kindergarten.  40/. 
Non- res.  80/.  to  90/.  Gothic  Kindergarten  Cert. 
1st  Cl.  Age  25. 

9761.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Sing, 
(elem,),  Violin,  Lat.  (elem.).  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Cert. 
S.  K.  Non-res.  from  50/.,  Res.  35/.  Age  21- 

9762.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (high  class),  Euc.  (4  books), 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Ger.  (jun.).  Non-res.  70/.  to  100/. 

9763.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  elem.  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Har.  Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Inter.  Grade  of 
the  Nat.  Soc.  of  Prof.  Mus.  Res.  30/.  or  non-res. 
Age  20. 

9764.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw, 
(mod.  and  freehd.).  Sen.  Camb.,  C.P.  and  S.K. 
Res.  20/.  Age  19. 

9766.  Math.,  Draw.,  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Drill.  Res.  25/. ;  non-res.  40/.  Higher  L.  Camb. 
Draw.  Cert.  Age  2!. 

9767.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris),  Ger.  (conv.), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (classical),  Sing.,  Draw.  (elem.). 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.,  and  Trin.  Coll,  for  Sing.  Non- 
res.  50/.  to  70/. 

9768.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geom.,  Fr.  (gram.). 
Ger.,  (acquired  in  Germany),  Mus.  (elem.),  Draw, 
(elem.).  Res.  35/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  60/.  to  90/. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.  Age  26. 

9769.  Scrip..  [Hist.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Writ., 
Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.),  Mus.  Res.  Jun.  Teacher, 
Time  for  study.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  for  Draw. 
Age  19. 

9770.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Scrip.  Pol.  Econ., 
Eloc.,  S.K.  Draw.,  Drill,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Camb.  H. 
Loc.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  55/.  to  60/. ;  non-res.  95/.  to 
100/.  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher  L.,  Dis.  Eng.  L.  and 
Lit.  Age  26. 

9771.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith., 
Mus.,  Elem.  Res.  40/.  Age  24. 

9772.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.  and 
Kindergarten),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Violin 
(elem.),  S.K.  and  Teacher’s  Cert.,  &c.  Age  19.  30/. 

9773.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Kindergarten, 
elem.  Draw.,  Mus.,  elem.  Piano  and  Violin,  Drill. 
Teachers’  Cert.  35/.  to  40/.  Age  23. 

9774.  Eng.,  thoro.  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Mus., 
Drill.  Age  34.  Certd.  Mistress.  45/. 

9775.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
1st  C.P.  Age  34.  Non-res. 

9776.  Piano  theory,  Violin  elem.  Age  24.  Teacher’s 
Cert.,  R.A.M.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

9777.  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Span.  30/.  to  40/.  Brevet 
Simple.  School  or  Family.  Age  27. 

9777.  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Span.,  Brevet  simple.  Res. 
30/.  to  40/.  Age  27. 

9778.  Piano,  Har.,  Ctpt.,  »tc.,  Theory  of  Mus.,  Sing, 
(class  and  sight  sing.).  Silver  Med.  R.A.M., 
Teaching  Cert,  for  R.A.M.,  Camb.  Higher  Local, 
Camb.  Exam,  for  Mus.,  Bac.  Degree.  Non-res. 
Age  28. 

9779.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Log.,  Fr.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Lat.  and  Gk.  (elem.),  Calis.,  Alg.,  Euc. 
Age  37.  Morning,  50/. ;  afternoon,  40/.  ;  dailv, 
70/.  L.L.A.,  S.K. 

9780.  EDg.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Ger. 
(fluent).  Age  20.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  40/. 
1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9781.  Ger.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus. 
Res.  40/.  to  45/. ;  morning,  60/. ;  afternoon,  60/. 
Age  24. 

9782.  EDg.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Script.,  Fr.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Jun.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

9783.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  35.  50/.  res.  Dip. 

Hanover. 
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At  the  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1880,  the  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY 
GRAND  PRIZE,  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  that  were 
awarded  to  British  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Works. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s. 

HISTORY  OP  BOTANY  (1530-1800).  By  Julius  von  Sacus,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Wurtzburg.  Authorised  Translation,  by  H.  E.  F. 
Garnsey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Revised  by  J.  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MOYLE’S  JUSTINIAN. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  Svo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  lGs.  ;  Vol.  II.,  0s. 
IMFERATORIS  IUSTINIANI  INSTITUTIONUM  LIBRI  QUAT- 
TUOR.  With  Introductions,  Commentary,  Excursus,  and  Translation.  By  j 
J.  B.  Moyle,  B.C.L  ,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Fellow  and  1 
Lecturer  of  New  College,  Oxford.  •  I 

Vol.  I.  Introduction,  Text,  Commentary,  and  Excursus. 

Vol.  II.  Translation. 

***  The  Volumes  are  now  sold  separately. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MARKBY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAW. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  Od. 

ELEMENTS  OP  LAW,  considered  with  Reference  to  Principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.  By  Sir  William  Markby,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  late  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  Reader  in  Indian  Law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  and  Balliol  Colleges. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  J.  Y.  SARGENT. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MODELS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE.  By 

J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

***  The  special  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  method  which  it  suggests  of  teaching  I 
Greek  Iambic  Composition  by  reference  to  parallel  passages  in  Greek  poets. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  top,  8s.  Gd. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  7EGEAN.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Fansiiawe 
Tozer,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  Editor  of 
Byron’s  “Childe  Harold,”  Includes  Visits  to  Delos,  Rheneia,  and  Tcnos  ; 
Crete;  Naxos,  Ios,  and  Sikinos;  Santorin,  Antiparos,  and  Paros;  Lesbos; 
Chios ;  Samos ;  Patmos ;  Rhodes ;  Lemnos ;  Thasos ;  Samothrace.  With  Maps,  &c. 


UNIFORM  WITH  “SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ARTIST.” 

J ust  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  DRAMA:  a  Study  in  Literary  Evolution. 
Intended  for  Readers  in  English,  and  in  the  Original.  By  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  University  (Exten¬ 
sion)  Lecturer  in  Literature,  Author  of  “  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.” 

“A  popular  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  ancient  classical 

drama.”—  University  Extension  Journal. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LUIGI  CREMONA. 

Just  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  Gd. 

GRAPHICAL  STATICS.  Two  Treatises  on  the  Graphical  Calculus  and 
Reciprocal  Figures  in  Graphic  Statics.  By  Luigi  Cremona,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rome,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Authorised  English  Translation,  by  T.  Hudson  Beare,  Professor  of  Engineering, 
Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GARDINER. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  PURITAN 
REVOLUTION,  1628-1G60.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  &c. 

***  The  Constitutional  Hill  of  the  first  Protectorate  Parliament  has  never 

before  been  printed. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OP 
GREEK  AND  LATIN.  By  J.  E.  King,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford ;  and  C.  Cooicson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London ;  Joint  Authors  of  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sound  and  Inflexion  as  Illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.” 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  MUCH  ENLARGED. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth;  10s.  Gd. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OP  ANCIENT  GREEK  POETRY.  Being  a 
Collection  of  the  Finest  Passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets;  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


AN  ELEMENLARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  EXERCISE  BOOK.  ByO.  W.  Tancock, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich  School.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Is.  Gd. 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING 
BOOK.  For  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich 
School.  Third  Edition.  Ss.  Gd. 


THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Fourth  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 


SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH.  A  New 

and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 

Part  I.  From  Old  English  Homilies  f o  King  Horn 
(a.d.  1150  to  a.d.  1300)-  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Revised.  9s. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d. 
1298  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 
SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

from  the  “  Plowman’s  Crede  ”  to  the  “  Shepheardes 
Calendar  ”  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579) .  With  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  VISION  OF  WILLIAM  CONCERNING 
PIERS  THE  PLOWMAN.  By  William 
Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 


CHAUCER.— The  Prioi'esses  Tale ;  Sir  Thopas ;  The 
Monke’s  Tale ;  The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  Squieres 
Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Third 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 


CHAUCER.— The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
The  Knight’s  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited 
by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  “  Specimens  of  Early  Eng¬ 
lish,”  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 


Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 

CHAUCER.— The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe;  The 
Pardonercs  Tale;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale;  The 
Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the  same.  New 
Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

SPENSER’S  FAERY  QUEENE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Withlntroduction  and  IN  otes.byG.  W.Kitchin,D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.  Each  2s.  Gd. 

BACON.-ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
4s.  Gd. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Still  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Hamlet,  2s. 

Richard  the  Second,  Is.  Gd.  I  Macbgth,  Is.  Gd. 

- Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,  Is.  Gd.  As  You  Like  It,  Is.  Gd. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s.  Richard  the  Third,  2s.  Gd. 

King  Lear,  Is.  Gd.  :  A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Coriolanus,  2s.  Gd.  !  Dream,  Is.  Gd. 

Twelfth  Night,  Is.  Gd.  I  Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 

King  John,  Is.  Gd. 

MILTON.— AREOPAGITICA.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3s. 
MILTON.-POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  Two  Vols.  -Fifth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
Separately— Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 
MILTON.  —  PARADISE  LOST.  Book  I. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers,  Is.  Gd. ;  parchment,  3s.  Gd. 
MILTON.-SAMSON  AGONISTES.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  CnuRTON  , 
Collins,  B.A.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 

CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OP  THE  RE¬ 
BELLION.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  V.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 
DRYDEN.  —  SELECT  POEMS.  By  W.  D. 
Christie,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 


ADDISON. — SELECTIONS  FROM  PAPERS 
IN  THE  “SPECTATOR.”  With  Notes  by 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

STEELE.  —  SELECTIONS  PROM  THE 

“  TATLER,”  “  SPECTATOR,”  AND 

“GUARDIAN.”  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  5s. 

POPE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,*  by  Mark 
PATTISON,  B.D.  VffZ'sr 

I.  Essay  on  Man.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  Gd.  • 
II.  Satires  and  Epistles.  Third  Edition.  2s;  *  • 

JOHNSON.-RASSELAS.  Edited, Within  trodiU- 
tioti  and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  3s.g3. 

JOHNSON.— LIPE  OP  MILTON.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 
2s.  Gd. ;  stiff  covers,  ls.’Gd.  • 

GRAY.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse.  Stiff  covers.  Is.  Gd. 

***  An  Edition,  with  Notes ,  for  Schools,  by  Foster 

Watson,  M.A.  -•  • 

GOLDSMITH.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited 
by  Austin  Dobson.  3s.  Gd. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER.  Edited 
by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  “  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson.”  Still  covers,  Is. 

BYRON.— CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

SCOTT.— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Minto, 
M.A.  With  Map.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

SCOTT. -LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Introduction  and  Canto  I.  With  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  the  same  Editor.  Gd. 

SCOTT.— MARMION.  Edited,  with  IntroducfMn 
and  Notes,  by  T.  Bayne.  3s.  Gd. 

CAMPBELL.-GERTRUDE  OF  WYOJ^NG. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  br'H.  Mac¬ 
aulay  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  2s. 


SOME  STANDARD  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


Royal  Svo,  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

GEOLOGY  :  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Stratigraphical.  By  J.  Prestwich,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.,  Chemical  and  Physical,  25s. 
Vol.  II.)  Physical  and  Stratigraphical,  with  New  Geological  Map  of  Europe.  3Gs. 
The  Map  of  Europe,  on  Roller,  or  in  Cloth  Case,  separately,  5s. 

“  Stands  out  from  the  long  range  of  modern  treatises.” — Academy. 


Medium  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE  PROG.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Ecker,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated,  with  numerous  Annotations  and 
Addresses,  by  George  Haslam.M.D.,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  250  Wood- 
cuts  and  Eleven  Coloured  Figures. 


London  :  HENRY 


Full  Clarendon  Press  Catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 

EROWDE,  CLARENDON  PRESS' WAREHOUSE,  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C. 


/ 


Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  31s.  Gd.  .  r 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  PLANTS-  By  Julius  von 
iSactis.  Translated  by  H.  Marsha r.L  W ard,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany , 
R.I.E.  College,  Cooper’s  Hill.  ,  .  .  .  ’ 

“Gives  the  fullest  and  clearest  account  of  vegetable  physiology  in  its  present 
condition.” — Atheneenm. 

Royal  Svo,  cloth,  3Gs. 

FORMS  OP  ANIMAL  LIFE.  A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with 
Descriptions  of  Selected  Types.  By  the  late  George  Rolleston,  D.M., 

F.R.S.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A.  ’ 

“A  text-book  of  zoology,  in  many,  respects  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  English  language.” — Oxford  Magazine. 


London  :  Printed  by  C,  F,  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  arid  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Fa.rringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christinas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 

•2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  16th  of 
J  une. . 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September, 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Phizes. 

Diploma  Examination—  In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
-  Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  wil  1  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
■  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

V_y  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  April, 
when  G.  L.  MkLio,  Esq.,  will  read  a  Paper  on  “  The 
Advantages  of  Ling’s  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics 
for  Educational  Purposes,”  with  practical  illustrations. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  arid  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 

friends.  c>  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council.  [After  June,  1890,  the  limit  of 
age  will  be  from  17  to  21  years.] 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  (BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 
LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

SEVENTEENTH  SERIES. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  (Seventeenth  Annual 
Series),  by  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Examiner 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  “The  Theory  of  Education,”  commenced  on 
Thursday,  February  13th,  at  7  p.m. 

In  these  Lectures  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  Teacher’s  Art  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  and  always  in 
their  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
Important  questions,  as  the  proper  way  of  estimating 
knowledge,  and  the  right  order  of  studies,  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  illustrated 
as  far  as  possible  by  historical  references  to  views  of 
leading  writers  on  Education.  Pains  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  various  points  handled  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  students  will  be  aided  .by  the  setting  of  written 
exercises  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  by  directions 
as  to  reading,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  by  oral  explana¬ 
tion  of  difficult  points. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  twocourses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — 
Members  of  the  College  have  Free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

For  Syllabus  see  page  167. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
Also  University  Summer  Session  for  Women  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1890.  For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  next  page. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examina  tions,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


PRIZES  IN  BOTANY  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN. — The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London 
offers  two  Prizes  to  Young  Women  under  20  years  of  age 
who  are  Students  of  Botany,  for  Proficiency  in  that 
Science.  The  Examinations,  written  and  oral,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  25th,  and  on  Saturday,  2Sth  June. 
Regulations  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bt-adle. 

J.  R.  Upton, 

Apothecaries  Hall,  E.C.,  1890.  Clerk  to  the  Society. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


LATE  COURSES 
FOR  INTER.  ARTS  AND  B.A. 

For  Students  who  were  unable  to  join  early, 
Late  Courses  have  been  arranged.  In  these 
Courses  there  are  Fifteen  Double  Lessons,  each 
followed  by  a  Test  Paper.  In  Latin  and  Greek 
there  are  also  Papers  on  Authors  and  Special 
Periods.  The  whole  ground  is  thus  completely 
covered. 

FEE. 

Intermediate  Arts  (all  Subjects)  ...  £6  6  O 

,,  ,,  (single  Subjects).  1  11  6 

B.A.  (all  Subjects)  .  7  7  O 

„  (single  Subjects)  .  2  2  O 

These  Late  Courses  may  be  commenced  at  once. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889,  71  Univ,  Corr' 

■  Coll.  Students  passed ;  Eleven  in  Honours,  two 
with  first  places,  and  one  with  a  second  place. 
AT  B.A.,  1889,  70  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students 

passed;  16  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  took 
Honours. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  on  application 
to  the— 

SECRETARY,  _ 

(Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

121  Booksellers  Row, 

Eondon,  W.C. 
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HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1890,  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  May  1st,  at  9  a.m.  .  ' 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  the  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
are  free. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  September. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  is  open 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
passed  the  first  M.B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  M.B.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Students  who  join  in  summer  have  the  same  privileges 
as  regards  Scholarships,  &c.,  as  Students  joining  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Pees.— Por  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum,  or  100  guineas  in  five  instalments. 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Surgery  is  £42.  2s., 
payable  in  two  instalments. 

***  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

University  of  London. — Preliminary  Science  In¬ 
struction. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Students 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Science, 
such  as  that  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(M.B.)  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  to 
attend  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 

J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  open  on  Thursday, 
May  1st,  1890. 


HOSPITAL  STAFF  AND  LECTURERS. 
Consulting  Physicians  —  Dr.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  Henry 
Thompson. 

Physicians  —  Dr.  Cayley,  Dr.  Sidney  Coupland,  Dr. 

Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  D.  W.  Finlay. 

Assistant  Physicians — Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  Y.  Biss, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  W.  Pasteur. 

Obstetric  Physician — Dr.  W.  Duncan. 

Assistant  Obstetric  Phjsician — Dr.  R.  Boxall. 

Consulting  Physician  to  Skin  Department — Dr.  Robert 
Liveing, 

Physician  to  Skin  Department— Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle. 
Consulting  Surgeon— Mr.  Nunn. 

Surgeons— Mr.  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  George  Lawson,  Mr. 

Henry  Morris,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Assistant  Surgeons— Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould,  Mr.  J.  Bland 
Sutton. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  William  Lang. 

Aural  Surgeon — Mr.  Arthur  Hensman. 

Consulting  Surgeon  Dentists— Sir  John  Tomes,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  J.  S.  Turner. 

Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  Storer  Bennett. 

Assistant  Dental  Surgeon — Mr.  W.  Hern. 

Other  Lecturers— Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  Mr.  Foster,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Mickle. 

The  Hospital  contains  310  beds.  There  are  Special 
Departments  for  Cancer,  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  Women, 
Diseases  of  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Skin,  Throat, 
and  Ear,  and  for  cases  requiring  Electrical  treatment. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £100  and  £60,  will 
be  competed  for  at  the  close  of  September. 

Inclusive  Fee  £100,  or  by  three  yearly  instalments  of 
£45,  £40,  and  £25. 

Preliminary  Science  Instruction. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Students  desirous  of  undergoing  a  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Science,  such  as  that  required  for  the 
Preliminary  Science  (M.B.)  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  to  attend  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  South  Kensington. 

The  Residential  College  adjoining  the  Hospital  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  for  thirty  Students.  The  Warden 
assists  Students  in  preparing  for  examination. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  Hospital  to  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  or  to 

A.  PEARCE  GOULD,  Dean. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

9 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M,  G.  Lepr£vost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TX7ESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  and 

VV  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Broad  Sanctuary,  and  Canton  Street,  S.W. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  May  1st. 

Two  OPEN  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS,  value  £100  and  £40,  on  Examination,  April  21st 
and  22nd. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  following  September. 

TWO  SENIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  value  £40, 
are  offered  on  Examination  to  Members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  third  week  in 

J  uly. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Caxton  Street,  S.W. 

H.  B.  DONKIN,  M.B.  Oxon,  Dean. 

TTOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL 

XL  SOCIETY’S  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
GOVERNESSES’  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  April,  1890. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  the  CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  and  also  provides  for 
special  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING,  with  Model  Lessons,  Class  Teaching,  and 
Kindergarten. 

Boarding  House  for  Resident  Students,  No.  So 
Mecklenburg  Square,  W.C.,  Miss  Daley,  Lady  Super¬ 
intendent. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 

npHE  SOCIETY  of  ARTS  PRACTI- 

X  CAL  EXAMINATION  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  this  year  be  held  in  London 
during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June. 

The  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  will  be  given  to  any  Can¬ 
didate  obtaining  full  marks  in  this  Examination. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Society’s  Silver  Medals  will 
be  awarded  to  those  Candidates  (taking  a  First  Class) 
whom  the  examiner  shall  certify  as  having  acquitted 
themselves  best  in  the  Honours  portion  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Society’s  House,  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD, 

John  Street,  Adelphi,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 

TT  AMPSTEAD  PHYSICAL 

XX  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CHEMICAL  TEACHING. 

^PHE  Second  Report  of  this  Committee 

X  containing  “  Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction  in  Physical  Science,”  and  a  Report  on 
the  “  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools,”  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  22  Albemarle  Street,  W.  Price  Sixpence. 

rpO  SCHOOLMASTERS.-VACANCY 

X  for  Ladylike  GIRL  in  good  School.  12  guineas 
a  Term,  inclusive.  Resident  French  and  German 
Governesses.  Special  advantages  for  Music.  Classes 
preparing  for  Oxford  Local.  Principal  in  town  middle 
of  April. — L.,  Miss  Kelsey,  14  Belle  Vue  Road,  Ramsgate. 

POYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

XV  COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hill,  Staines.— The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  TEN 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

SCHOOL  PURCHASE.— Advertiser, 

La  Graduate  of  London  U niversity,  at  present  English 
Lecturer  in  one  of  the  largest  German  Universities, 
wishes  to  Purchase  a  School,  or  Coaching  Connection, 
or  Institution  that  might  be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme ;  or  nucleus  of 
one  of  the  above.  No  objection  to  partnership  with 
early  succession.  Seaside,  or  neighbourhood  of  London, 
or  other  good  locality.  Large  premises,  capable  of 
extension.  Clear  income  not  less  than  £400  per  annum. 
Address  or  apply  —  B.A.,  care  of  Thos.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Booksellers,  34  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES 

O  OF  LONDON. 

The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  be  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
6th  and  7th  June. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the 
5th  and  6th  September,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

TXT  ANTED  TO  PURCHASE  SMALL 

V  >  BOARDING  SCHOOL  (Boys),  situated  at  the 
seaside.  Address,  stating  particulars  and  terms,  and 
enclosing  prospectus,  Mr.  Wright,  Post  Office,  Colwyn 
Bay. 

HPO  LADIES.  —  A  most  successful 

X  TUTOR  and  MUSICAL  PROFESSOR  of  great 
experience  wishes  to  co-operate  with  a  Lady  in  esta¬ 
blishing  or  developing  an  existing  High  School  for  girls, 
and  perhaps  junior  bo.vs.  Address — W.  J.,  “  Educational 
Times,”  89  Farringdon  Street,  E-C. 

npo  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

X  —There  are  good  openings  for  Young  Men  knowing 
Chemistry  and  Brewing.  Chemistry,  either  by  itself  or 
in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  be  acquired  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gillman  and  Spencer,  in 
the  large  Laboratories  and  the  Brewery  of  the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry.  Each  Pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  practical  training.  For  parti¬ 
culars  and  terms,  apply— Secretary,  Castle  Brewery, 
Southwark. 

T  ONDON  MATRICULATION  and 

-Li  B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  &c. — Mr.  J. 
Lockey,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cress  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  &c.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 

pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

YA  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice— Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

IV/TATHEMATIOS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

1VX  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 

SCHOLASTIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

L3  —CHELTENHAM,  VALLOMBROSA.  —  To  be 
LET  or  SOLD,  a  delightfully  situated  Mansion,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  commanding  extensive  and  beauti¬ 
ful  views,  adapted  for  an  educational  establishment,  for 
which  purpose  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  or  for  the  private  residence  of  a  family  of 
position.  There  are  four  reception  rooms,  schoolroom, 
twelve  bedrooms,  bath-room,  &c.  The  situation  is  very 
open  and  healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  bracing.  The 
house  is  well  sheltered  from  north  and  east,  and  com¬ 
bines  the  advantages  of  a  country  residence  within  a 
short  distance  of  an  attractive  and  fashionable  town, 
well  known  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the 
superior  education  given  at  the  colleges  and  educational 
establishments. —Agents,  Engall,  Sanders,  &  Co. 

1  Promenade,  Cheltenham. 

TTIGHER  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL, 

XL  FROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS,  &c. 
Students  prepared  at  the  Classes  connected  with  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  Miss  Buss.  For  particulars,  address 
the  Head  Mistress,  Miss  Toplis,  202  Camden  Road, 
London,  N.W. 
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PIOLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS.- 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 

SYLLABUS  OP  DR.  SULLY’S  LECTURES  ON 
THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Course  commenced  on  the  13th  of  February. 

I.  — Practice  and  Theory  of  Education  in  their  relation 
one  to  another — The  End  of  Education,  how  determined 
— Bearing  of  Ethics  on  the  Science  of  Education— Various 
conceptions  of  the  Educational  End — Education  as  sup¬ 
plying  Utilities  (Montaigne,  Locke)— Education  as  aim¬ 
ing  at  Development  (Kant,  Pestalozzi) —  Instruction  and 
Education— The  Human  Ideal  as  variable— Education 
as  developing  a  national  type,  and  as  perfecting  the  in¬ 
dividual— Education  and  Human  Progress  (Kant). 

II.  — The  Process  of  Education — Education  as  based  on 
Natural  Development  (Rousseau)— The  Teacher  as  work¬ 
ing  through  Child’s  Self-activity— Education  as  tran¬ 
scending  and  controlling  Natural  Development— Art 
versus  Nature  (J.  S.  Mill) — Education  as  Methodical 
Application  of  Social  Stimulus  and  Guidance— Scope 
and  Limitations  of  Education—  Nature  versus  Nurture— 
The  Teacher’s  Auxiliaries  and  Opponents. 

III.  — The  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert — Special 
Training  of  the  Teacher— Practical,  Historical,  and 
Scientific  branches  of  Training— Value  of  Science  in  its 
bearing  on  different  branches  of  Educational  Process — 
Physical  Education  and  the  Study  of  Physiology— Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Mental  Powers  and  the  Study  of  Psychology 
— Intellectual,  Moral,  and  ^Esthetic  Education  as  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  connected  processes— Relation  of  School  Teacher 
to  each  process. 

IV. — Process  of  Intellectual  Instruction— Teaching  in 
its  Correlation  with  Learning— Analysis  of  process  of 
Learning — Function  of  the  Senses  in  acquiring  Know¬ 
ledge — Why  the  Teacher  must  work  on  a  basis  of  personal 
Observation — Observation  without  and  within  the  School 
— True  function  of  Teacher  as  Educator  of  the  Senses— 
Place  of  Exercises  of  the  Senses  in  School  Instruction — 
The  Object  Lesson  (Pestalozzi,  Froeb  ‘1). 

V.  Learning  through  Language  and  Teaching  proper— 
Words  as  a  medium  of  presenting  facts— Description 
and  Imaginative  Realization — Learning  through  Words 
an  elaboration  of  Sense-observations — Assimilation  of 
unknown  to  known  facts — Teaching  as  an  Extension  of 
Child’s  Experience — Range  of  such  Extension  determined 
by  area  and  quality  of  first-hand  observation— Aids  to 
Verbal  Instruction  :  models,  maps,  pictures,  &c. 

VI.  Teaching  as  aiming  at  Permanent  Knowledge — 
Laws  of  Retention  and  Reproduction— Association  and 
Suggestion— Use  of  Words  as  Suggestive— Learning  and 
Verbal  Memorizing  (Locke)— Questioning  as  a  stimulus 
to  Reproduction— Various  Educational  Uses  of  Ques¬ 
tioning — Reproducing  for  the  sake  of  Understanding- 
Relation  of  Reproductive  to  Productive  Process— Repro¬ 
duction  as  serving  to  revive  and  deepen  Knowledge- 
Repetition  and  Recapitulation  as  features  of  Teaching 
Process. 

VII. — Highest  end  of  Intellectual  Instruction  to 
generalize  and  unify  Knowledge— Error  that  child  can¬ 
not  reason  ( Locke  and  Rousseau )  —Spontaneous  tendency 
of  child  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain  his  observations 
— The  Abstract  along  with  the  Concrete — Haste  and 
Delay  in  taking  up  Abstractions— Gradation  of  Abstract 
Study — Classification  of  Common  Objects,  Abstraction 
of  Number,  &c.— The  Abstract  as  leading  back  to  the 
Concrete— Reference  of  things  to  classes  and  explana¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  — The  method  of  presenting  Abstract  Subjects— 
Relation  of  the  Learner  to  the  Discoverer  (H.  Spencer)— 
The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  and  Induction 
proper— No  one  Method  of  Teaching— Combination  of 
Induction  and  Deduction— Analysis  and  Synthesis  in 
their  bearing  on  teaching  Method — Rules  of  Method  : 

“  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,”  “  From  the  simple 
to  the  complex,”  &e. 

IX.  — The  Order  of  Subjects  and  the  Construction  of 
the  Curriculum— Value  of  Studies  as  information  and  as 
discipline— The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  Order 
(Bain)— The  age  for  taking  up  particular  subjects— 
Logical  relations  of  the  several  Studies— The  Ideal  and 
the  Real  Curriculum — Variation  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Specialization  of  Studies— Why  Specialization  should 
increase  as  Education  progresses. 

X.  — The  Learning  Process  as  involving  Interest- 
Nature  and  Sources  of  Interest— The  Educator  as  de¬ 
veloper  of  Interest — Interest  and  the  Continuity  of  the 
Teaching  Process — Special  Interests  and  the  Love  of 
Knowledge  in  general— Relation  of  the  ^Esthetic  Feelings 
to  Intellectual  Interest — Feeling  for  Nature  and  for 
Human  Life  as  Motive  to  Study — The  “  Humanities” 
as  appealing  to  ^Esthetic  Feeling— The  Teacher  as 
the  Exponent  of  Art. 

XI.  — The  School  as  Community — Social  Nature  of 
Child  (Rousseau,  Richter,  Frobel) — Value  of  Numbers 
in  Education — Activity  and  Emulation — The  Desire  for 
Distinction — Development  of  the  Social  Feelings  by 
School  Experience — Sympathy  and  Imitation  as  Factors 
in  School  Education— Relation  of  Teacher  to  Child  and 
the  Love  of  Approbation— The  Moral  Atmosphere  of  the 
School  and  the  Nurture  of  Character. 

XII.  — The  School  .as  Realm  of  Government — The 

Teacher  as  Ruler  in  relation  to  Child’s  Will— Action  in 
deference  to  Law — Moral  Significance  of  Obedience 
(Kant)— How  Obedience  becomes  a  Habit— The  Child 
as  Subject  to  a  Common  Law — Development  of  the 
Moral  Consciousness  by  School-Life— The  place  of  the 
Teacher  in  Moral  Education — School-discipline  in  its 
relation  to  Home-discipline,  and  to  the  Self-discipline  of 
after-life.  c.  R<  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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MATRICULATION. 


AT  THE  LAST  TWO  EXAMS., 
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U.O.C.  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

At  the  Jan.,  1890,  Exam.,  53  Stu¬ 
dents  passed, forming  over  one- eighth, 
of  the  University  I»ist,  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  Honours  Division  with 
2nd,  8tli,  and  17th  places.  At  the 
June,  1889,  Exam.,  78  Students  passed, 
forming  one-twelfth  of  the  List. 


There  are  several  courses,  specially 
prepared  for  this  Examination,  open 
to  Students. 

Those  who  possess  a  fair  grounding 
in  all  the  required  subjects,  and  can 
devote  about  a  year  to  preparation, 
may  with  advantage  take  up  the 

Ordinary  Course. 

For  Students  who  do  not  desire 
full  preparation,  hut  wish  to  revise 
their  work,  and  note  the  special  points 
of  the  Syllabus,  there  are  Honours 
and  Extension  Courses,  the 

former  being  intended  for  candidates 
who  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
strong. 

Preliminary  Courses,  which 

may  be  commenced  at  any  time,  may 
be  taken  up  in  weak  subjects. 


FEE  GUIDE 


TO 


A  Copy  of  the  latest  Matriculation 
Guide  and  Pass  List  may  be  had  by 
any  private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ,) 

12|  Booksellers  How, 

Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.O.P. 


Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 

IN  THE 


This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  book.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  ‘  as,'  ‘than,’  and  ‘but’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-clioseu  bond 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense.” — Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-first  Edition 
(125th  to  130th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

11  He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘  Word-building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  be  had  any  knowledge.” — Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal,  by  S.  G.  Teemenheeee,  Esq., 
II. M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,”  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar, 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-cliosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
‘  Analysis.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
—Saturday  lleciciv,  June  7tli,  1879. 


Price  2s„  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Fok  Junioe  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Eleventh  Edition  (41st  to  46th 
Thousand) . 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

Foe  Young  Leaenees. 

“  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  ‘First  Notions  of  Grammar’.” — 
Address  by  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  Standard  English  Grammar. 

insr  PARTS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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PUBLICATIONS  NOUYELLES  DE  LA 

T  ,T~RT?,  A  T~F?/T~F~!  HACHBTTB  BT  Oxb 

BOULEVARD  SAINT-GERMAIN,  79,  A  PARIS. 
nvmiNriSTEE-E  IDIE  ZL^IZDsTSTIRra'  CTIOJnT  IFHJ'IBXjIQ/U'IE 

310 NO  GRAPH IE S  PEDAGOGIQUES  (2*  Serie),  publiees  par  le  Mlnistre  de  VInstruction  publique 

d  Voccasion  de  l’ Exposition  universelle  de  1889 


TOME  I 

Fascicule  no  1.— Marion  (Henri),  professeur  it  la 
Faculty  des  lettres  de  Paris:  “Le  Mouvement  des  Idces 
Pedagogiques  en  Francedepuis  1870."  Brochure  in-8, 1  fr. 

Fascicule  no  2.— Martel  (J.),  charge  d’une  mission 
d’inspection  des  ecoles  primaires  sup6rieures  et  profes- 
sionnelles:  “Legislation  et  Rdglementation  de  1878  it 
1888.”  Brochure  in-8, 1  fr.  90. 

Fascicule  no  3.— Dreyfus-Brisac,  redacteur  en  chef 
de  la  Revue  internationale  de  l’enseignement  :  “  L’En- 
seignement  Obligatoire  .et  les  Commissions  Scolaires.” 
Brochure  in-8,  1  fr.  20. 

Fascicule  no  4.— Leyssenne  (P.),  inspecteur  general 
de  l’instruction primaire :  “  Tableau  G6n6ral  de  [’Organi¬ 
sation  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire  Public  et  Privd  it  ses 
Divers  Degr6s.”  Brochure  in-8,  70  cent. 

Fascicule  n»  5.— Bertrand  (D.),  inspecteur  general 
de  l’enseignement  primaire,  et  Boniface,  chef  de  bureau 
au  ministere  de  l’lnstruction  publique:  “L’Inspection 
de  l’Enseignement  Primaire  it  ses  Diiferents  Degree.” 
Brochure  m-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  no  6. — Jallifier,  membre  du  Conseil  sup6- 
rieur  de  l’lnstruction  publique:  “Le  Conseil  Superieur 
de  l’lnstruction  Publique.”  Brochure  in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  no  7. — Turlin,  chef  de  bureau  au  ministere 
de  l’lnstruction  publique:  “Organisation  FinanciOre  et 
Budget  del’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Brochure  in-8,75  c. 

Le  tome  I est  en  vente  auprix  de  7  fr. 

TOME  II 

Fascicule  no  8. —MM.  les  Inspeeteurs  d’academie : 
“  Situation  Seolaire  des  Departements  en  1878  et  en 
1888.”  Brochure  in-8,  2  fr.  75. 

Fascicule  no  9.— Martel  (Felix),  charge  d’une  mission 
d’inspection  des  ecoles  primaires  superieures  et  profes- 
sionnelles,  et  Ferrand  (Georges),  redacteur  au  minis¬ 
tere  de  1’Instruction  publique:  “Ecoles  Primaires 
Superieures,  Ecoles  d’Apprentissage  et  Ecoles  Nationales 
Professionnelles.”  Brochure  in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  10. — Armagmac  (L.),  chef  de  bureau  au 
ministere  de  l’lnstruction  publique  :  “Bourses  de  l’En- 
seignement  Primaire  Superieur  et  Professionnel  en 
France  et  it  l’Etranger.  Brochure  in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  no  11.— Jacoulet,  inspecteur  general  de 
l’instruction  publique:  “  Histoire  des  ficoles  Normales.” 
Brochure  in-8,  80  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  12. — Clerc,  inspecteur  general  de  l’econo- 
mat  des  ecoles  normales  et  des  ecoles  nationales  profes¬ 
sionnelles  :  “Organisation  et  Administration  Materielle 
des  Ecoles  Normales.”  Brochure  in-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  no  13.  —  “  Extraits  des  Rapports  des  Rec- 
teurs”surle  dOveloppement  et  la  situation  dcs  ecoles 
normales  d’instituteurs  et  d’institutrices  (1878-1888). 
Brochure  in-8, 1  fr.  50. 

Fascicule  n«  14.— Fecaut  et  Jacoulet:  “Notices 
sur  les  Ecoles  Normales  Superieures  d’Enseignement, 
Primaire  de  Fontenay-aux-Roses  et  de  Saint-Cloud.” 
Brochure  im  8,  60  cent. 

Le  tome  II  est  en  vente  au  prix  de  7  fr. 

TOME  III 

Fascicule  n°  15. — Beurier  (A.),  directeur  du  musde 
pedagogique :  “  Le  Musee  Pedagogique  et  la  BibliothOque 
Centrale  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Brochure  in-8, 
40  cent. 

Fascicule  no  16.— Delalain  (Paul),  libraire-Oditeur : 

La  Librairie  Seolaire.”  Brochure  in -8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule,  no  17.— Ollenden  (E.  D’),  inspecteur  pri¬ 
maire  de  la  Seine:  “ Bibliographic  de  l’Enseignement 
Primaire  (1S78-188S).”  Brochure  in-8,  1  fr.  10. 

Fascicule  no  18.— Beurier  (A.),  directeur  du  musde 
pedagogique  :  “  La  Presse  Pedagogique  et  les  Bulletins 
Departementaux,  les  Period iques  Scolaires  Framjais  de 
1789  it  1889.”  Brochure  in-8,  50  cent. 


Fascicule  no  19.— Jost,  inspecteur  general  de  l’instruc¬ 
tion  publique :  “  Les  Examens  de  l’Enseignement  Pri¬ 
maire.”  Brochure  in-8, 1  fr.  50. 

Fascicule  no  20.— Hemon  (Felix) ,  professeur  de  rhd- 
torique  au  lycOe  Louis-le-Grand :  “  Les  Auteiirs  Fran^ais 
dans  les  Examens  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Bro¬ 
chure  in-8,  65  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  21.— Carre,  inspecteur.g6n6ral  de  l’ms- 
truction  primaire  :  “  Les  Certificats  d’Etudes  Primaires 
(eiementaire  et  superieur) .”  Brochure  in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  22.— Goepp  (Ed.),  chef  de  bureau  au 
ministOre  de  l’lnstruction  publique  :  “  LesBibliotheques 
Scolaires.”  Brochure  in-8,  20  cent. 

Fascicule  n»  23.— Sabatie,  redacteur  au  ministere  de 
l’lnstruction  publique:  “Les  Bibliotheques  Pedago- 
giques.”  Brochure  in-8,  40  cent. 

Fascicule  no  24.— Aubert  (R.),  inspecteur  primaire 
honoraire:  “  Les  Conferences  Pedagogiques.”  Brochure 
in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  25.  —  Couturier  (Emile),  inspecteur 
d’academie:  “  Les CongrOs  Pedagogiques  d’instituteurs.’ 
Brochure  in-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  no  26.— Defodon  (Charles),  inspecteur  pri¬ 
maire  it  Paris:  “Les  Expositions  Scolaires  Ddparte- 
mentales.”  Brochure  in-8,  30  cent. 

Le  tome  III  est  en  vente  au  prix  de  7  fr. 


TOME  IV 

Fascicule  n°  27.— Carre,  inspecteur  general  de  l’en¬ 
seignement  primaire :  “Enseignement  de  la  Lecture,  de 
l’Ecriture  et  de  la  Langue  Francises.”  Brochure  in-8, 
80  cent. 

Fascicule  no  28.— Lichtenberger  (F. ) ,  doyen  de  la 
faculte  de  theologie  protestante  de  Paris:  “L’Education 
MoraledanslesEcoles  Primaires.”  Brochurein-8,  lfr.  25. 

Fascicule  n° '29.— Mabilleau  (Leopold),  professeur 
de  faculte :  “  L’lnstruction  Civique.”  Brochure  in-8, 
20  cent. 

Fascicule  n<>  30.— Lemonnier  (Henri),  professeur  it 
l’ecole  des  beaux-arts  et  it  l’6cole  normale  de  SCvres : 
“  L’ Enseignement  de  l’Histoire  dans  les  Ecoles  Pri¬ 
maires.”  Brochure  in-8,  50  cent. 

Fascicule  no  31.— Dupuy  (P.),  surveillant  general  A 
l’ecole  normale  supdrieure  :  “  La  Geographic  dans  l’En- 
seignement  Primaire.”  Brochure  in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  no  32. — Dalseme  (J.),  professeur  A  l’6cole 
normale  d’instituteurs  de  la  Seine  :  “  Enseignement  de 
PArithmOtique  et  de  la  G6om6trie.”  Brochure  in-8, 
45  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  33. — Salicis  (G.),  inspecteur  general  de 
l’enseignement  manuel:  “Enseignement  du  Travail 
Manuel.”  Brochure  in-8,  75  cent. 

Fascicule  no  34.— Frillieux,  inspecteur  general  de 
l'enseignement  agricole,  et  Schribaux,  rdpOtiteur  A 
l’institut  national  agronomique  :  “  L’ Enseignement  de 
l’Agriculture,  dans  les  Ecoles  Normales  d’lnstituteurs 
et  dans  les  Ecoles  Primaires.”  Brochure  in-8,  45  cent. 

Fasciculeno  35.— Breal(Michel), membre  del’Institut, 
professeur  au  College  de  France :  “Les  Langues  Vivantes 
dans  l’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Brochure  in-8, 50  cent. 

Fascicule  no  36. — Guillaume  (Eugene),  membre  de 
l’institut,  inspecteur  g6n6ral  de  l’enseignement  du 
dessin,  et  Fillet  (Jules),  inspecteur  de  l’enseignement 
du  dessin:  “ L’Enseignement  du  Dessin,”  Brochure 
in-8,  75  cent. 

Fascicule  no  37.— Cornet  (A.),  inspecteur  d’academie 
de  la  Marne :  “  L’Enseignement  du  Chant.”  Brochure 
in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  38.— Le  lieutenant-colonel  Dally  (A.), 
membre  de  la  commission  de  gymnastique  au  ministere 
de  l’lnstruction  publique  :  “Enseignement  de  la  Gym¬ 
nastique  et  des  Jeux  Scolaires.  ’  Brochure  in-8, 50  cent. 


Fascicule  no  30.— Four es  (Rene),  secretaire  de  la 
Soci6t6  franQaise  de  St6nographie  ;  “La  St£nograpme 
appliquOe  A  l’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Brochure  m-8, 
60  cent.  . 

Le  tome  IV  est  en  vente  auprix  de  7  fr. 

TOME  V 

Fascicule  no  40.— Cadet  (Ernest),  chef  de  bureau  au 
ministere  de  l’lnstruction  publique :  “  Les  Caisses  des 
Ecoles.”  Brochure  in-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  n»  41.— Ne  paraitra.  pas. 

Fascicule  n»  42.— Cardine  (Marie),  inspecteur  d  aca 
d6mie  de  la  Manche:  “  Socictbs  de  Secours  Mutuels 
entre  les  Instituteurs  et  les  Institutrices.”  Brochure 
in-8,  2  fr.  60. 

Fascicule  no  43.— Brunei,  inspecteur  d  academic, 
directeur  departemental  de  l’enseigement  priuaire  du 
Nord  :  ‘.‘Associations Amicalesd’AnciensEievesd’Ecoles 
Normales  etd’Ecoles  Primaires.”  Brochure  in-8,  75 cent. 

Fascicule  no  44.— Galliard,  inspecteur  d’academie: 
“  Orphelinat  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire.”  Brochure 
in-8,  60  cent. 

Fascicule  no  45— Cacbeux,  irgdnieur  civil:  ‘En¬ 
seignement  et  Patronage  des  Apprentis.”  Brochure 
in-8,  lfr.  20,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Fascicule  n«  46.— Brueyre  (L.),  ancien  chef  de  la 
division  des  enfants  assistes  de  la  Seine,  membre  du  con¬ 
seil  sup6rieur  de  l’assistance publique:  “ Del’Education 
des  Enfants  Assistes  et  des  Enfants  Moralcment  Aban- 
donnes  en  France.”  Brochure  in-8,  40  cent. 

Fascicule  no  47.— Cottinet  (Esmond):  “Les  Colo¬ 
nies  de  Vacances  en  France  et  A  l’Etranger.”  Brochure 
in-8,  40  cent. 

Le  tome  V  est  en  vente  au  prix  de  7  fr. 

TOME  VI 

Fascicule  n°  48.— Fetit,  chef  de  bureau  au  ministere 
de  l’lnstruction  publique,  et  Lambert,  architecte  du 
gouvernement :  “Constructions  Scolaires.”  Brochure 
in-8, 1  fr. 

Fascicule  n°  49.— Foitrineau,  inspecteur  d’academie 
d’llle-et-Vilaine  :  “  Les  Ecoles  de  Harnenu.”  Brochure 
in-8, 1  fr.  25. 

Fascicule  no  50.— Ne  paraitra  pas. 

Fascicule  no  51.— Mile  Matrat  et  Mme  Kergo- 
mard,  inspectrices  generates  des  ecoles  maternelles 
“  Les  Ecoles  Maternelles.”  Brochure  in-8.  1  fr.  10. 

Fascicule  n°  52.— Serrurier  (G.).  directeur  d’Ocole 
primaire  publique  au  Havre  :  “Les  Musdes  Scolaires.” 
Brochure  in-8,  90  cent. 

Fascicule  no  53.— Havard  (Henri),  membre  du  con¬ 
seil  superieur  des  beaux-arts:  “L’lmagerie  Seolaire.” 
Brochure  in-8,  25  cent. 

Fascicule  no  54.— Mantz  (Paul):  “Les  Petits  Musdes 
d’Art  Seolaire.”  Brochure  in-8, 15  cent. 

Fascicule  no  55. —  X***:  “  L’Enseignement  Prive.” 
Brochure  in-8,  50  cent. 

Fascicule  no  56.— Martel  (Felix),  charge  d’une  mis¬ 
sion  d’inspection  des  dcoles  primaires  superieures  et 
professionnelles:  “Les  Societes  d’Enseignement  Pri¬ 
maire.”  Brochure  in-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  57.— Leyssenne  (P.),  inspecteur  general 
de  l’instruction  publique:  “  L’Enseignement  Primaire  en 
Alg6rie.”  Brochure  m-8,  30  cent. 

Fascicule  n°  58.— Machuel,  directeur  de  l’enseignc- 
ment  public  en  Tunisie:  “  L’Enseignement  Primaire  en 
Tunisie.”  Brochure  in-8,  75  cent. 

Fascicule  no  59.— Fuaux  (Franck),  membre  du  con¬ 
seil  superieur  des  colonies:  “L’lnstruction  Primaire 
dans  les  Colonies  Framjaises.”  Brochure  iu-8,  75  cent. 

Fascicule  no  60.— Foncin  (Pierre),  inspecteur  gene¬ 
ral  de  l’instruction  publique,  secretaire  de  l’Alliance 
Franpaise  :  “  L’Alliance  Franpaise.”  Brochure  in-8, 
1  fr.  40. 

Le  tome  VI  est  en  vente  au  prix  de  7  fr. 
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THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  LADY.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Dr,  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 

New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


/CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  and 

ASTHMA  Radically  Cured  at  your  homes  by  a 
simple  remedy. 

A  Retired  Physician  will  send  the  description  of  the 
Cure  free  to  anyone  who  will  send  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to — 

Dr.  J.  P.  Mountain, 

Imperial  Mansions,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C, 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 

John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Mabshalu,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

LOGARITHMS.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London ;  Feancis  Hodgson, 89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C 
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HISTORY  MADE  EASY. 

MNEMONIC 

TIME  CHARTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Fifteen  Charts,  each  10  x  inches,  representing,  in  easily  remembered 
associations  of  colour,  position,  and  arrangement,  the  main  facts 
of  English  History,  in  trice  chronological  relation.  By  David  Ross. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ;  postage,  2d. 


FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

For  the  use  of  Candidates  at  the  Cambridge  Local  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions.  By  the  late  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  E.  G. 
Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  2s. ;  postage,  2d.  Uniform  in  size  with  the  “Short  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Africa  ”  published  last  year,  but  containing  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  matter. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  and  27  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


No  Candidate  need,  fear  rejection 
if  he  foil oios  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.”— Educational  News. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  . Id.  each 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  . 2d.  „ 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  . 4d.  „ 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES  . 6d.  „ 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

London  :  8  St,  Bride  St.,  E. C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh . 

CASEY?S  .~BUCIjI]D. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  Gd.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half -a-Cr  own. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


nODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Geafton  Steeet,  Dublin, 
London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOE  THE  YOUNG. 

This  series  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
readers.  The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  the  binding  firm,  and  the  volumes 
most  carefully  selected.  For  use  as  English  Reading  Books  in  Schools, 
for  Prizes,  and  for  Holiday  Reading,  they  will  be  found  admirably 
adapted. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  writes  "This  series  will  be  a  boon  to  our  young  people.” 


Robinson  Crusoe  . 

Boards, 

Cloth  Binding.  Cloth  Backs, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

.  2  6  ...  2  0 

Arabian  Nights . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

Gulliver’s  Travels  . 

.  2  6 

2  0 

Yicar  of  Wakefield  . 

.  2  6 

2  0 

Johnson’s  Rasselas  . 

.  2  6 

2  0 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

Lady  of  the  Lake  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

e  following  have  Introductions  by 

Charlotte  M. 
Ivanhoe . 

Yonge. 

.  4  0 

3  6 

Tlio  Talisman  .  . . 

.  3  6 

3  0 

Rob  Roy  . 

.  4  0 

3  6 

Quentin  Durward  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

Guy  Mannering  . 

.  4  0 

3  6 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

Plutarch’s  Lives  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book . 

.  2  6 

2  0 

Benjamin  Franklin  . 

.  3  0 

2  6 

HUDSON’S  SCHOOL 

SHAKESPEARE. 

This  is  the  well-known  uniform  series  of  twenty-three  plays,  prepared 
to  meet  the  demand  for  an  edition  which,  while  preserving  whatever  is 
valuable  and  worthy  of  perusal  by  young  people,  omits  anything  that 
cannot  be  read  with  advantage  in  school  or  home. 

Each  volume  is  furnished  with  an  Introduction,  discussing  the  main 
features  of  the  play,  giving  an  account  of  its  place  in  literature  and 
history,  and  analysing  the  principal  characters. 

The  explanatory  notes  are  simple,  lucid,  and  suggestive,  while  the 
critical  notes  are  grouped  together  at  the  end  for  the  convenience  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  consult  them. 


Professor  Dowden  “  This  edition  will  be  found  useful  by  students,  old  and 
young.” 

Canon  Daniel  "  The  notes  are  pertinent,  clear,  and  adequate,  and  the  intro* 
ductions  are  excellent.” 

One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools “  The  introductions  are  thoroughly  scholarly 
. .  .  while  the  footnotes  are  exactly  of  the  right  class.” 


Each  Play  separately,  bound  in 
The  Best  Edition 


A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
As  You  Like  It. 

Twelfth  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Winter’s  Tale. 

King  John. 

Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 


cloth,  2s ;  phper  covers,  Is  6d. 
for  School  Use. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

Romeo  and  Juliets 
Julius  Gaesar. 

Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
Othello. 

Cymbeline. 

Coriolanus. 


London  : 

EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Lectures  on  Mental  Faculty.  Being  Lectures  delivered  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge  during  the  Lent  Term,  1888-1889,  on  the  Growth 
of  Intellectual  Faculty  and  the  Means  of  Training  it,  by  Francis  Warner, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  on 
Botany  at  the  London  Hospital  College,  &c.  [ Nearly  ready. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography,  To  illustrate  Dr.  Mill’s 
Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By  j.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  H.  li.  Mill.  Royal  4to,  3s. 

“Now  that  commercial  certificates  can  be  obtained,  and  will  in  the  near  future 
probably  be  required  by  many  firms,  a  work  of  this  nature  will  meet  a  want  that 
has  long  been  felt  in  schools.”— School  Guardian. 

“  It  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  plates  for  the  money,  most  of  which  will 
prove  serviceable  in  class-room  and  counting-house  alike.” — Scots  Observer. 

PITT  PKESS  SERIES. 

Xenophon. — Cyropaedeia.  Books  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holhen,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [In  the  press. 

Plutarch. — Life  of  Timoleon.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Lexicon,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

Plato. — Euthyphro.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Adam, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  6d. 

Euripides. — Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  By  C.  E.  S.  Headlam,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  —  Hippolytus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  byW.  S. 

Hadley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Books  IX.  and  X.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College.  Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Homer.  —  Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  2s. 
Herodotus.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Map,  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s. 
Herodotus.  Books  VIII.  and  IX.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Maps,  by  the  same  Editor.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lucretius.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  J.  D.  Dupe, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  2s. 

Vergil. — The  Complete  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidg¬ 
wick,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Text,  3s.  6d. ;  Vol.  II.  the  Notes, 
4s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

Livy.  Book  IV.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s.  6d. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps, 
by  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  each. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Oratio  Fhilippica  Secunda.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Horace. — Epistles.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 

E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  2s.  6d. 
Moliere. — Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in 
French.  2s. 

Racine. — Les  Plaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  G.  W. 

Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Pli.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French.  2s. 

Xavier  de  Maistre. — La  Jeune  Siberienne.  Le  Lepreux  de  la 
Cite  d’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes, 
by  the  late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  2s.  6d. 
Riehl.  —  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen.  With  Grammatical, 
Philological,  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Index,  By  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  3s.  6d. 

British  India  :  A  Short  History  of.  By  Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.A. 
With  a  Map.  Is. 

“  In  these  days  the  history  of  India  ought  to  form  a  definite  part  of  every  boy’s 
education,  and  this  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  young  students  who  wish  to 
begin  by  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  subject.”— Speaker. 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes 
and  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is.  Gd. 

BOOKS  III.  &  IV.  (In  the  press.) 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Perowne. 
3s.  6d. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  already  purchased  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  copies  of  Malachi  will  be  supplied  at  is.  each. 


THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

New  Volume  now  ready,  with  Map,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  scries  of  text-books,  not  only  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also  to  the  clergy  and  other  workers  for  use  in 
Bible  classes.” — Church  Revieiv.  , 

“  No  lover  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to  be  without  these  valuable  helps  to  study.  A 
good  map  accompanies  each  volume,  and  the  notes  are  scholarly,  clear,  and  sug¬ 
gestive.” — Young  Man. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

SUBJECTS  FOE 

COLLEaE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS, 
June  and  December,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  III.  and  V.  With  a  Map  and 

English  Notes,  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Com.  III.  and  VI.  With  Maps  and 

English  Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A. 
2s.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps,  by  M.  S. 
Dimsdale,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  3s.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Lib.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Two  Maps. 

2s.  6d. 

Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  4s.  6d. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 

With  Four  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  4s.  6d. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  6s. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D.  With 

Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  6s. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Maps,  price  ONE  SHILLING  each  volume. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

SUBJECTS  FOE  0XF0ED  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 

July,  1890. 

Flatonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices,  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel 
College.  3s.  6d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Liber  VI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Comment.  III.  With  Maps  and  English 
Notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  Is.  6d. 

- COMMENT.  IV.  and  V.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s. 

Livy.  Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps,  by  M.  S. 
Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  2s.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D.  3s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St;  Mark.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 

2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  4s.  6d. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Rev.  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D.  4s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  6s. 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  2s. 
The  same  with  Greek  text  and  notes  by  the  same  Editor.  3s. 


Complete  Catalogues  on  application. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  March  19th,  1890. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit, 
LL.D.,  M.P.,  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  M.A.,  delivered  the  following 
Lecture : — 

ON  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Scheme  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  am  about  to  criticise,  from  a  schoolmaster’s  point  of  view, 
the  Scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Commercial 
Education;  and  that  my  purpose  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
desire  at  the  outset  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  setting  myself, 
or  of  leading  others  to  set  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the 
Chamber  in  this  matter.  What  we  wish  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
merchants  in  raising  the  quality  of  the  education  of  those  who 
are  destined  for  commercial  pursuits.  We  desire  to  direct  mer¬ 
cantile  and  academic  influencesto  the  same  end.  I  shall  frequently 
use  the  word  “  we  ”  when  I  know  I  am  describing  the  experience, 
or  speaking  the  opinions,  of  all  schoolmasters ;  but,  at  the  same 
timo,  I  must  say  that  no  one  but  myself  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  assertions  or  opinions  I  shall  put  before  you.  Accept 
them  as  coming  from  one  individual,  and  he  only  a  schoolmaster. 

The  merchants  probably  have  just  grounds  for  thinking  that 
theirwants  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  recent  educa¬ 
tional  movements.  In  commerce  there  are  two  sections  of 
operators — these  are  the  producers  and  the  distributers  of  the 
world’s  goods.  The  technical  educationists  have  been  exclusively 
looking  at  the  educational  wants  of  the  producers,  and  the  action 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  reasonable  protest  against  this 
exclusive  attention.  But  we  who,  by  our  professional  experience, 
are  schooled  to  look  at  all  sides  of  education  at  the  same  time, 
may  warn  the  Chamber  not  to  fall  into  a  like  error.  The  two 
sides  have  an  equal  right  to  be  considered,  and  each  has  a  special 
right  to  be  heard  as  regards  its  own  special  needs.  But  the 
manufacturer  cannot  force  his  own  notions  on  the  consumer,  nor 
the  latter  his  upon  the  former.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cloth- 
worker  as  a  typical  producer,  and  the  draper  who  is  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  public  as  a  typical  distributer.  If  the  draper 
says  he  not  only  wants  cloth  to  meet  the  tastes  of  his  customers, 
but  he  will  have  it  made  by  machines  of  his  own  devising,  he  is 
usurping  the  business  functions  which  are  the  special  prerogative 
of  the  clothworker,  and  bo  in  the  matter  he  cannot  succeed.  If  a 


clothworker  chooses  to  produce  what  he  thinks  best  for  the 
public,  without  regard  to  prevailing  fashions,  or  the  general 
state  of  trade,  his  business  will  come  to  grief.  Now,  the  school¬ 
master  is  a  producer,  and  the  merchant,  in  part,  uses  what  the 
schoolmaster  produces.  The  former  must,  therefore,  work  to 
meet  the  orders  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  must  be  content 
when  he  gets  what  he  has  ordered,  even  though  the  machinery 
used  may  be  such  as  he  does  not  understand,  or  may  not  be 
what  he  expected.  When  one  hundred  and  eightv-five  firms 
lay  down  the  conditions  for  entry  into  their  several  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  conditions  must  be  aimed  at.  Even  if  the  declaration 
simply  means  that,  as  examinations  are  the  fashion,  and 
merchants  must  be  in  the  fashion,  so  they  must  have  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  their  own,  we  must  cater  for  them.  But  the  conditions 
and  the  examinations  may  as  well  be  real  aids  to  commerce,  and, 
in  the  interests  of  commerce,  I  wish  to  direct  the  professional 
experience  of  teachers  generally  to  the  scheme  of  the  Chamber, 
with  the  view  of  pointing  out  what  in  it  is  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  commerce,  or  antagonistic  to  other  interests  demanding  no 
less  peremptorily  the  attention  of  teachers. 

We  may  remark  at  the  outset  that,  although  hitherto  school¬ 
masters  have  not  had  the  aid  of  the  merchants  collectively,  they 
have  not  been  left  entirely  without  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted 
in  commercial  circles.  Many  are  in  constant  communication 
with  individual  employers,  and  are  often  called  upon  to  select 
from  among  their  pupils  those  who  fulfil  certain  conditions  laid 
down  by  their  correspondents. ’JFor  instance,  a  merchant,  recently 
writing  for  a  youth  for  his  counting-house,  finished  his  list  of 
qualifications  thus :  “  Take  care  that  he  has  not  learnt  book¬ 
keeping.”  A  little  questioning,  however,  brought  out  the 
admission  that  he  did  not  object  to  a  boy  who  had  cast  a  balance, 
or  to  one  who  knew  what  a  ledger  was.  He  would  not  object 
to  the  boys  who  knew  the  principles  on  which  all  systems  of 
bookkeeping  are  formed  ;  but  he  would  object  to  any  youth  who 
had  been  led  to  think  one  narrow  and  inelastic  system  was  right 
and  all  others  wrong,  and  who  would  bring  with  him  the  notion 
that  what  he  could  not  understand  in  the  methods  peculiar  to  the 
new  firm  must  be  reformed. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  merchant  asked  me  whether  I  had 
thought  of  the  causes  of  the  then  recent  financial  catastrophes. 
I  replied  by  asking  another  question:  “What  do  you  think 
is  the  cause  ?  ”  His  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

“My  conviction  is  that  the  confusion,  anxiety,  and  loss  out  of  which 
we  are  just  emerging  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  and  reck¬ 
lessness  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  using  the  credit  offered  to 
them,  and  of  the  lack  of  vigilance  and  sagacity  in  those  who  gave  credit. 
I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  what  resources  are  at  our  disposal  for 
preventing  like  ignorance  and  recklessness  in  future  borrowers,  and  for 
controlling  them  by  more  vigilance  and  sagacity  in  lenders.’’ 

It  was  a  famous  merchant  who  wrote  the  following : — 

“The  school  ought  not  to  neglect  anyone  of  three  conditions.  It 
must  promote  physical  health  directly,  by  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
laws  within  its  bounds,  as  well  as  by  fitting  exercises  ;  and  indirectly,  by 
so  teaching  as  to  impress  the  reasonableness,  duty,  and  benefit  of  such 
observance;  it  must  awaken  intelligence  and  develop  mental  faculties, 
chiefly  perhaps,  hut  not  solely,  by  imparting  the  right  kind  of  knowledge 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way  ;  it  must  train  in  good  habits,  and 
aim  at  the  formation  of  character  such  as  shall  give  surety  for  good 
conduct.” 

And,  again,  we  have  another  source  of  information  on  these 
points.  We  often  keep  in  touch  with  our  pupils  for  many  years 
after  they  have  left  us,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  interest  to  us 
to  trace  in  their  success  or  failure  the  effects  or  omissions  of 
their  early  training. 

From  these  sources  we  have  learnt  much  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  by  those  who  are  to  seek  success  in  commercial  pursuits. 
Strange,  peculiar,  and  unexpected  demands  are  sometimes 
made  upon  us ;  but  I  venture  to  think  no  schoolmaster  has 
ever  been  asked  to  supply  a  youth  who  could  acquit  himself 
well  in  that  exact  list  of  ten  obligatory  and  eight  optional 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  examination  syllabus  we  are  discussing. 
At  least  I  will  speak  for  myself.  Of  the  four  hundred  who  leave 
me  for  business  every  year,  about  three  hundred  go  into  the  City, 
many  in  response  to  applications  made  directly  to  the  school. 
In  the  sixteen  years  of  my  reign,  about  3000  applications  have 
come  to  me,  and  in  no  one  of  them  has  anything  approaching 
these  ten  obligatory  subjects  appeared.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  put 
it  before  you  as  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  whether,  in 
the  interests  of  commerce  itself,  more  recognition  should  not  be 
given  to  individual  bent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  special  needs 
of  different  businesses  on  the  other. 
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Consider  what  is  the  common  ground  of  all  these  demands, 
leaving  out  the  Chamber  for  the  moment.  (Bad  boys  will  often 
do  and  say  things  when  they  are  acting  together  which  no  one 
amongst  them  would  do  and  say  when  acting  alone.)  The  real 
conditions  for  success  may  evidently  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
A  and  B;  A  general,  B  special.  A  contains  such  qualities,  due 
chiefly  to  education,  as  intelligence,  good  sense,  self-reliance, 
love  of  order,  moral  purity,  accuracy  and  promptness,  and  general 
reliability.  B  contains  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  formerly 
a  good  master  taught  his  good  apprentice — knowledge  and  skill 
in  matters  pertaining  to  business.  In  the  earlier  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  schoolmaster  has  to  think  first  of  A.  He  has  to  awaken 
and  develop  intelligence,  and  to  form  character.  He  can  get  but 
little  help  from  the  merchants  in  his  endeavour  to  find  the  best 
modes  of  doing  these  things,  for  his  science  is  an  experi¬ 
mental  one.  The  merchant  may  with  reason  ask,  on  the  ground 
of  economy  of  time,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  special  studies 
forming  the  conditions  B  shall  be  made  the  instruments  for 
producing  A.  But  if  they  ask  that  B  exclusively  shall 
be  used  to  produce  A,  they  will  ask  for  what  they  cannot 
possibly  obtain.  And  where  special  trade  information  is  insuf¬ 
ficient,  it  should  be  no  concern  of  the  merchant  what  is  used  to 
make  up  the  insufficiency.  Surely  it  cannot  matter  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  what  or  how  many  faculty-making 
studies  the  schoolmaster  may  sec  fit  to  use  for  the  purpose, 
provided  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

The  group  A  must  be  our  first  aim. 

Unless  this  work  is  first  done,  the  rest  will  be  of  little  use. 
It  does  not  take  a  high  degree  of  shrewdness  to  see,  for  example, 
that  even  the  power  to  converse  in  several  languages  is  not 
highly  valued  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  general  education. 
The  following  incident  is  an  illustration  of  this.  A  foreigner 
and  an  Englishman  at  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel  needed  au  interpreter. 
The  Englishman,  seeing  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Hotel 
passing,  asked  him  if  he  spoke  French  or  German.  With  offended 
scorn  the  man  replied,  “Ho!  there  arc  plenty  of  chambermaids 
and  waiters  upstairs  who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  the 
head  cellarman.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  examples  might  be  adduced  to  show 
with  what  ease  a  youth  who  has  acquired,  by  his  early  training, 
power  of  application  and  method  in  study,  can  learn  a  modern 
language,  or  gain  other  kind  of  knowledge,  the  need  of  which  he 
finds  in  business. 

One  such  was  engaged  a  short  time  ago  by  a  private  London 
bank.  He  was  selected  because  of  general  qualities,  and  not  on 
account  of  trade  knowledge.  The  bank  opened  up  transactions 
with  a  Spanish  firm.  The  young  clerk  saw  what  was  wanted, 
and  accomplished  the  astounding  feat  of  learning  to  converse 
freely  and  write  correctly  in  Spanish  in  three  months.  The  first 
essentials  in  business  are  disciplined  capacity  and  integrity  of 
character;  the  second,  technical  knowledge. 

All  experienced  schoolmasters  are  agreed  that  wo  must  have 
some  quickening  and  cultivating  studies.  We  may  differ  as  to 
the  choice  of  them,  but  no  schoolmaster  who  understands  the 
responsibility  devolving  on  him  dare  dispense  with  them 
.altogether.  Dr.  Baker,  writing  of  what  is  remunerative  for 
commercial  purposes,  gives  the  first  place  to  mother-wit, 
sharpened,  cultivated,  and  refined  by  the  best  and  most  suitable 
instrument  in  each  case.  Mr.  Eve,  while  pointing  out,  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Baker,  that  the  discipline  can  be  gained  in  other  ways 
than  by  teaching  Latin,  adds  :  “  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
premature  specializing  in  education.  If  modern  languages  are 
to  take  the  place  of  Latin,  as  I  believe  they  should  "for  the 
majority  of  boys,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
studied  in  a  scholarly  spirit  and  in  the  best  literature.”  Dr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Eve,  and  all  experienced  schoolmasters,  agree  on 
the  necessity  for  something  more  than  mere  information.  I 
don’t  quite  share  with  Dr.  Baker  his  regret  that  the  merchants 
have  not  considered  what  he  thinks  the  best  instrument.  I 
would  rather  the  merchants  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
such  questions  as  whether  or  not  Latin  should  be  taught  as  a 
principal  study  in  schools,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  net  in  a  good 
position  for  measuring  its  efficacy  or  inefficacy,  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency,  for  producing  certain  conditions  of  success  which 
come  under  A. 

Having  so  far  considered  principles,  let  us  come  to  the  details 
of  the  Scheme.  There  is  a  scheme  of  studies  for  six  years, 
with  time-tables,  &c.,  and  an  examination  syllabus.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  requirements  in  the  latter. 

“  Obligatory  Subjects. — English,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
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Algebra,  Euclid,  Elementary  Mechanics,  Bookkeeping,  Elementary 
Drawing,  and  a  Modern  Foreign  Language.” 

“  Optional  Subjects. — (1)  Mechanics  and.  Hydrostatics  (a  higher  know¬ 
ledge  ;  (2)  Shorthand ;  (3)  Drawing  (advanced)  :  Freehand  and  Model, 
with  Designing,  or  Mechanical,  or  Geometrical  Drawing ;  (4)  Chemistry  ; 
(5)  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat;  (5)  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  (7) 
Natural  History :  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physiology ;  (8) 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  not  taken  as  obligatory.” 

You  all  know  something  of  examinations,  and  I  need  not  waste 
time  in  showdng  that  this  may  be  made  the  hardest  examination 
for  boys  of  sixteen  that  was  ever  invented.  It  is  hard,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  quantity  as  on  account  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  obligatory  portion.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that, 
if  we  but  once  give  life  to  the  system,  it  will  tend  either  towards  an 
inglorious  extinction  or  to  amelioration,  and  then  to  a  useful  life. 
If  the  education  of  the  current  generation  of  business  men  has 
not  been  so  lamentably  defective  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  reason¬ 
ableness  and  common-sense,  the  tendency  will  be  of  the  latter 
kind,  namely,  towards  the  extinction  of  the  bad  and  the  retention 
and  improvement  of  the  good.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  best  course  for  teachers  to  take  as 
regards  this  examination  is  to  advise  candidates  for  City  life  who 
happen  to  be  amongst  their  pupils,  to  become  candidates  for  the 
Commercial  Certificate.  Then  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  bring 
the  experience  of  many  examinees  and  many  employers  to  bear 
jointly  on  the  conditions,  and  to  make  them  more  reasonable  and 
rational.  I  should  have  had  more  to  say  respecting  this  Junior 
Examination  but  for  the  fact  that  I  have  just  seen  the  papers 
recently  set,  and,  judging  from  the  papers  only,  I  must  admit 
that  the  first  examination  lias  not  been  made  such  a  terrible 
Juggernaut  as  it  might  have  been  according  to  the  syllabus.  It 
is  lumpy  in  one  or  two  places,  particularly  in  history,  but  not 
absolutely  crushing. 

The  Senior  Examination  rests  on  a  different  basis,  for  its  chief 
use  will  be  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  registering  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  actually  commenced  business  to  supplement 
the  knowledge  previously  acquired  by  special  knowledge,  the 
need  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  in  trade.  But  I 
shall  refer  to  this  Senior  Examination  later  on. 

The  other  part  of  the  Scheme  throws  light  upon  the  first, 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  reasonable  option  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  is  not  allowed,  for  it  shows  an  utter  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  its  framers  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  capacity  in  the 
youthful  mind.  x 

The  Commercial  Code  has  six  standards,  providing  work  for 
years  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Moreover,  it  states  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  given  to  each  subject,  and  absorbs  the  -whole  of  the 
school-time,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  study.  Let 
me  point  out  its  faults. 

First,  the  Commercial  Code  assumes  that  the  commercial 
students  show  themselves  at  the  early  age  of  ten.  Dr.  Baker 
has  pointed  out  that,  “  although  there  comes  a  stage  in  a  boy’s 
education  at  which  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  specialize, 
whether  destined  for  commerce  or  other  walks  of  life,  yet  this 
does  not  come  for  a  good  many  years  after  ten.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  not  able  to  separate  these  students  from  those  whose 
natural  bent  lies  in  other  directions  untilwithinayear  orso  of  their 
leaving  us,  and  to  enforce  on  all  such  a  time-table  as  is  here 
provided  would  be  unfair  and  disastrous  for  many. 

Again,  it  is  based  on  a  classification  by  age.  A  very  amusing 
screen  is  pi-ovided  to  this  fact.  The  years  run  thus  :  10  to  12, 
11  to  13,  12  to  14,  &c.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  in  any  part  we 
might  be  allowed  two  years  to  accomplish  the  work,  but  what  is 
really  allowed  is,  that  the  age  of  beginning  may  be  10  or  11.  If 
ten,  then  the  years  are  10  to  11,  11  to  12,  12  to  13,  &c. ;  if  eleven, 
then  they  are  11  to  12,  12  to  13,  13  to  14,  &c.  The  Commercial 
Code  is  based  on  a  classification  by  age  pure  and  simple. 

Political  educationists  have  several  times  suggested  a  similar 
classification  for  the  lower  schools.  In  1864  Mr.  Robert  Lowe 
did  so,  but  he  dropped  the  suggestion  with  more  haste  than  he 
dropped  his  taxon  matches  ;  for  everybody  of  experience  knows 
how  varied  and  eccentric  is  the  rate  of  mental  development  in 
children. 

Fourthly,  let  us  look  at  the  apportioning  of  work. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Code  of  a  scholastic  touch  here  and 
there,  but  the  evidences  are  only  skin  deep.  For  instance, 
geography  and  history  have  two  hours  each  assigned  them  per 
week.  This  is  about  what  is  given  in  most  schools  to  general 
geography  and  history,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  make  them 
prominent  or  special  studies.  But  look  into  any  one  of  these 
yearly  courses,  say  the  course  for  the  eleven-year-olds  : — 
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“  Geography. — Two  hours  per  week. 

General  Geography  of  Europe,  Configuration,  &c.,  principal  seas, 
mountains,  rivers,  climates,  &c.  European  States,  their  chief 
characteristics,  physical  and  political  geography,  principal  towns, 
population,  military  forces,  &c. 

Elementary  Economic  Geography,  with  special  reference  to 
agriculture,  mines,  industries,  and  chief  modes  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Wretched  and  overladen  little  slaves,  these  eleven-year-olds  ! 

Take,  again,  the  course  for  thirteen-year-olds  : — 

“  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  including  Agriculture, 
Animal  Produce,  Mineral,  Textile  and  Chemical  Industries,  Com¬ 
merce,  Railways,  Steamboat  Service,  Colonization ;  Physical 
Geography  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and  Oceania.” 

What  do  you  say  to  that  for  a  year’s  course  at  two  hours  per 
week  ?  I  can  only  say,  Do  it  who  can. 

English  is  favoured  with  an  hour  a  day,  but  what  does  it  include  ? 
Take  the  case  of  the  eleven-year-olds  again  : — 

“  Writing — using,  as  copies,  hills,  letters,  circulars,  &c.,  both  in 
English  and  in  French  or  German.  Spelling,  Reading  and  Recita¬ 
tion.  Exercises  upon  Grammar,  Etymology,  Simple  Composition, 
and  Religious  Instruction.” 

Here  are  ten  subjects,  so  that  the  Code  provides  for  one  lesson 
a  fortnight  in  each.  In  the  face  of  this  course,  what  becomes  of 
the  notion  that  we  may  secure  the  results  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  languages  by  means  of  our  own  literature  ?  Where  is 
there  room  here  for  the  systematic  study  of  English  literature  P 
Some  of  us  can  do  very  well  without  Latin,  others  do  very  well 
with  it.  But  when  we  do  without  it  we  want  English  literature 
or  something  else  in  its  place.  I  should  not  object  to  the 
merchants  saying,  “English  literature  is  not  a  subject  we  need 
care  about,  so  we  will  exclude  reference  to  it  from  our  commercial 
certificate”;  but  I  do  object  to  their  filling  up  the  school  time 
so  as  to  exclude  it.  The  only  trace  of  it  I  find  is  in  the  history 
for  the  twelve-year-olds  : — 

“  History. — Two  hours  per  week. 

History  of  England,  with  Literary  History,  and  Contemporaneous 
General  History.” 

Follow  up  this  history  for  another  year  : — 

“  History.— Two  hours  per  week. 

Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Colonies  and  Commerce ; 
revision  of  English  History.” 

Next — 

‘  ‘  Commercial  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times.  Geo¬ 
graphical  Discoveries.” 

And  then— 

“  Contemporaneous  Commercial  History.” 

So  you  see  we  cover  all  history,  ancient  and  modern,  of  all 
nations  under  the  sun,  and  then  add  commercial  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  modern  times,  and  of  the  present  day. 

What  value  will  be  a  First  Class  in  the  History  School  at 
Oxford  after  this?  What  about  an  historical  tripos  now? 

But  look  at  the  Science.  Physics  and  Chemistry  are  made 
mutually  exclusive.  What  God  hath  joined  together,  the  mer¬ 
chants  put  for  ever  asunder. 

Then  take  one  year’s  chemistry — 

“  Chemistry. — Two  hours  per  week.  Elementary  Organic.  Determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Composition  of  Organic  substances.  Empyrical  and 
Rational  Formulae.  Vapour  Densities.  Specific  consideration  ot 
Typical  Members  of  the  following  group : — Hydrocarbons. 
Alcohols.  Aldehydes,  Organic  Acids.  Amines.  Carbohydrates. 
Principles  of  Organic  Classification.  Practical  Chemistry .—  Iden¬ 
tification  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  substances  in  the  above 
groups.” 

All  this  in  two  hours  a  week.  Let  me  ask,  what  is  the  shortest 
time  that  can  be  given,  with  profit,  to  any  single  visit  to  the 
practical  laboratory  ?  Ans.  Two  hours  three-cpiarters  to  collect 
and  fit  up  apparatus,  one  hour  to  work,  and  a  quarter  to  discon¬ 
nect  and  clear  away. 

Look  also  at  the  next  year’s  course  : — 

“  Chemistry. — Two  hours  per  week.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  more 
common  industrial  processes.  Inorganic :  Sulphur,  Saltpetre, 
Bleaching  Powder,  Alkali  Manufacture,  Glass,  Mineral  Pigments. 
Organic  :  Gas  and  other  illuminating  agents,  Fuel,  Fermentation, 
Wine,  Beer,  Vegetable  and  Animal  Dyes,  Soap,  Candles. 
Chemistry,  Practical. — Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  Use  of  the  Spectroscope,  Examination 
of  the  Substances  connected  with  the  above  processes.” 


How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  one 
of  those  organic  substances  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  chemist 
who  will  do  a  sample  of  beer,  for  instance,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  less  than  six  hours. 

Why,  the  nearest  curriculum  I  can  find  to  this  is  that  for  the 
B.Sc.  at  London,  and  in  the  Regulations  there  I  read,  “  Candi¬ 
dates  will  be  required  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  any 
three  which  they  may  select  out  of  the  niue  subjects.  These  nine 
subjects  are  all  here  in  the  Merchants’  Code,  with  the  exception 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  and  several  others,  Commercial 
Law  and  Political  Economy,  for  instance,  are  added ;  but  the 
optional  choice  is  left  out,  except  as  between  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Look  at  the  Physics  : — 

“Experimental  illustrations  of  Heat,  and  Calorimetry,  Conduction, 
Radiation  and  Absorption  of  Heat,  Magnetism,  Natural  and 
Artificial  Magnets,  the  Compass  Needle,  the  Earth  as  a  Magnet, 
Voltaic  Electricity,  Batteries,  Measurement  of  Currents,  Galvano¬ 
meters,  Ohm’s  Law,  Heating  Effects  of  Current,  Electrolysis, 
Mutual  Action  of  Currents,  Magnetization  by  Currents,  Electro¬ 
magnets,  Magneto-Electricity,  Induction  Coils,  Thermo-Elec¬ 
tricity.” 

“  Sound,  its  Production,  Propagation  in  Air.  Its  Velocity.  Reflection 
of  Sound.  Musical  intervals,  &c.  Light,  Reflection  and  Refraction. 
Photometer.  Properties  of  Lenses.  Microscope.  Telescope,  &e. 
The  Polariscope.  Spectrum  Analysis.” 

Take  another  year : — 

“  Physics. — Two  hours  per  week. 

A  higher  course  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Applications  of 
Electricity,  Electromagnets,  Coils,  Dynamos,  Electric  Motors 
and  Transformers,  Secondary  Batteries,  Telephone,  Microphone, 
the  Electrical  Telegraph,  Electrical  Testing.” 

Natural  History  has  one  hour  per  week,  but  look  what  is  to  be 
done  in  that  hour  per  week  for  one  year : — 

“  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  human  and  comparative,  including 
Digestion,  Absorption,  Circulation,  Respiration - ” 

and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Te  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  look  to  your  laurels ! 

Then  notice — 

“Mathematics. — Five  hours  per  week. 

Arithmetic. — Keep  up  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation. 
Algebra- — Binomial  Theorem  and  higher  work. 

Geometry — Euclid  I. — VI.,  and  XI.  (optional),  and  Mensuration. 
Mechanics — Kinematics,  Kinetics,  Dynamics. 

Cosmography — Of  the  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  Comets,  &c.” 

I  have  such  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  mental 
discipline  involved  in  mathematical  studies,  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  complain  of  the  quantity.  I  will  note  but  one  thing.  This 
covers  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  at  Londou,  and 
there  is  the  Cosmography  thrown  in. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  work  in  a  school  it  will  have  to  be  distributed. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  student  of 
the  theories  of  exchange  or  of  commercial  law  to  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy,  photo-gravure,  engraving,  etching,  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  or  vice  versa.  No  doubt  all  these  parts  of  specialized 
commercial  knowledge  are  wanted,  but  they  are  never  all  wanted 
in  the  same  individual,  and  never  all  in  the  same  house — not 
even  in  a  monster  Whiteley’s. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  have 
arrived  at  such  a  syllabus.  The  answer  is  easily  found.  On  the 
last  page  but  one  is  the  following  note : — 

“In  drawing  up  this  Scheme,  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
French  Plan  d' Eludes  de  V Enseignement  Secondaire  Special  and  to  the  chief 
German  schemes,  of  which  tables  are  given  below.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  clue.  On  the  Continent  they  never  dream 
of  adopting  the  order  of  things  educational  which  by  a  peculiar 
inversion  seems  to  be  natural  to  Englishmen.  They  arrange  for 
teaching  long  before  they  think  of  the  examination  tests.  Now 
at  Rouen,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Leipzic,  there  are  special  commercial 
schools  supported  by  the  Government.  In  some  there  are  no 
fees,  and  none  are  anything  like  self-supporting,  or  are  intended 
to  be  so.  The  curriculum  in  each  case  is  special,  and  no  one  in 
either  of  these  countries  would  dream  of  forcing  that  curriculum 
on  any  but  such  special  schools.  But  the  curriculum  has  ex¬ 
clusive  reference  to  the  teaching ;  the  time-tables  mean  that 
during  such  hours  such  teaching  is  being  given.  They  never 
mean  that  all  the  students  attend  all  the  teaching.  Sometimes 
they  attend  for  one  subject  only,  sometimes  for  several.  Often, 
while  doing  this,  they  attend  other  schools  for  their  non-special 
work  ;  often  they  are  employed  for  part  of  the  day  in  business. 
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You  see,  then,  how  erroneous  is  the  supposition  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  matter  of  this  Scheme,  is  only 
following  Continental  models.  This  part  of  the  Scheme  has  all 
the  faults  alleged  against  the  Government  Code  and  none  of  the 
merits,  but  several  other  faults  of  a  vital  character  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  lower  schools.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Code  is  said  to  hamper  teachers  and  lead  them  sometimes 
to  neglect  the  best  functions  of  education  to  secure  passes. 
This  fault  is  intensified  in  the  Commei’cial  Code.  The  Government 
Code  leaves  teachers  free  to  make  their  own  distribution  of  time. 
The  worst  that  teachers  have  said  on  this  point  is  that,  to  pass 
cent,  per  cent.,  they  had  to  neglect  the  bright  and  able  pupils 
that  they  might  force  up  the  dull  to  the  prescribed  dead  level. 
The  Government  Code  has  never  ventured  to  say  the  schoolmaster 
may  not  teach  other  subjects  if  he  chooses,  whereas  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  wishes  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  school  time 
to  its  own  Scheme.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  part  of  their  Scheme, 
the  merchants  are  attempting  to  exercise  a  craft  they  do  not 
understand.  Their  distribution  of  time  amongst  the  various 
subjects  would  not  be  passed  by  an  inspector  of  training  colleges 
if  made  by  a  candidate  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  and  affords 
another  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  training  for  schoolmasters. 
The  Code  is  not  supported,  however,  by  any  system  of  payment 
for  results.  It  has  not  even  that  merit  of  the  Government  Code, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  any  school  will  adopt  it.  The  greatest 
mischief  it  will  do  is  that  it  will  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  from  its  legitimate  work  in  education.  Dr.  Percival 
spoke  the  views  of  schoolmasters  when  he  said — 

“  It  was  not  enough  to  offer  certificates,  however  valuable,  or  even  to 
give  a  preference  to  those  who  held  certificates,  for  it  was  just  at  that 
point  began  the  great  work  for  which  the  merchant  himself  should  be 
responsible.  If  they  turned  to  Leipzic  they  would  find  the  continuation 
school  with  its  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  students,  apprentices  going 
perhaps  for  an  hour  everyday  for  the  instruction.  And  he  hoped  they  might 
live  to  see  a  time  when  all  the  leading  men  of  business  in  London  would 
make  it  a  part  of  the  engagement  of  the  boy  and  young  man  taken  into 
employment  that  they  should  go  on  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  with 
a  certain  amount  of  commercial  education.” 

There  is  need  of  a  Commercial  Institute  in  the  City,  where 
there  shall  be  well-paid  teachers  or  professors  of  special  commer¬ 
cial  subjects,  where  all  the  teachers  shall  have  the  enthusiasm  of 
specialists,  and  shall  be  in  close  intercourse  with  business  men. 
The  merchants  may  perhaps  be  blind  to  this  necessity.  I  am 
afraid  the  matter  escapes  their  notice  because  young  men  about 
them  who  want  advice  as  to  their  special  studies  rather  apply  to 
their  old  schoolmasters  than  to  their  employers.  At  any  rate,  we 
often  have  the  necessity  forced  on  our  notice.  For  example,  a 
young  man  writes  to  his  old  schoolmaster  thus  : — “  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  I  am  doing  well.  We  buy  and  sell  bills  of 
exchange.  I  know  the  routine  of  the  business  thoroughly,  but  I 
should  like  to  get  some  help  in  going  deeper  into  the  causes  of 
fluctuation.  I  should  like  to  see  within  what  limits  it  is  possible 
for  a  few  powerful  individuals  to  ‘  bull  ’  or  *  bear  ’  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  two  cities.  I  suspect,  &c.” 

If  the  merchants  would  found  and  maintain  a  school  where  all 
educational  aids  needed  by  ambitious  youths  who  seek  to  make 
themselves  efficient  in  the  spheres  they  enter  on  leaving  the 
ordinary  school,  they  would  confer  a  real  benefit  on  commerce 
and  on  the  community.  The  senior  certificates  would  then  have 
a  natural  place  in  the  arrangements.  But  even  then  it  would 
have  to  be  seen  that  the  young  apprentices  would  concentrate 
their  efforts  for  the  time  being  on  what  was  immediately  needed 
by  them,  and  the  certificates  must  encourage  this  and  must  not 
withhold  examination  from  those  who  care  only  to  pursue  a  few 
special  studies.  In  my  opinion,  recognition  should  be  given  to 
success  in  a  single  group  of  allied  subjects,  and  a  complete  senior 
commercial  certificate  should  be  securable  piecemeal. 

Then  you  see  my  conclusions.  The  junior  commercial  certi¬ 
ficate  may  become  a  useful  incentive  to  definiteness  of  study  if 
it  be  attainable  by  reasonable  effort.  Considerable  modifications, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  relaxation  as  regards  the  number  of 
obligatory  subjects,  are  needed  in  the  present  Scheme  to  make  it 
workable.  The  school  time-tables  are,  however,  almost  useless. 
The  senior  certificates  should  be  connected  with  classes  under 
able  specialists,  and  should  be  obtainable  by  the  accumulation  of 
successive  passes  in  a  certain  selection  of  parts. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  return  to  my  first  remarks  advocating 
an  alliance  between  “'town  and  gown”  for  these  objects.  Every 
honourable  alliance  takes  note  of  conditions  attaching  to  each 
side. 

Let  us  see  what  should  be  the  object  and  results  of  the  alliance 


in  this  case.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  alliance  should  be  real, 
complete,  and  sustained  by  mutual  confidence.  When  the 
merchants  assert  the  claim  of  their  own  more  special  subjects 
to  systematic  study,  we  can  heartily  join  hands  with  them. 
Their  wants  and  our  aims  are  not  to  be  contrasted  ;  they  are  not 
antagonistic.  We  are  more  disposed  than  ever  to  note  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  success.  We  have  gradually  been  deprived  of  the  old 
means  of  stimulating  pupils  to  exertion  until  the  fear  of  failure 
in  life  is  almost  the  only  ultimate  terror  held  out  to  a  student, 
and  the  disappointment  of  his  friends  the  only  immediate  one ; 
and  the  time  is  close  at  hand,  I  guess,  when  for  those  Avho  are 
not  prize-winners,  and  cannot  feel  a  sense  of  present  benefit,  nor 
be  stimulated  by  experience  of  the  creative  character  of  the 
pursuits  to  which  they  are  invited,  the  hope  of  success  in  life 
will  be  the  only  ultimate  inducement,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  the  only  immediate  one.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  more  and  more  important  that  we  should 
know  clearly  what  are  the  conditions  of  success,  and  for  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  some  of  them  we  must  be  indebted  to  the  merchants 
individually  or  collectively.  Hence  on  our  side  there  are 
powerful  reasons  for  maintaining  the  alliance. 

The  merchants  bid  us  give  greater  attention  to  things  useful. 
So  did  Bacon.  Speaking  of  the  three  vanities  of  studies,  of 
which  the  first  is  “fantastical  learning,”  he  says:  “For  those 
things  we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  false  or  frivolous, 
those  which  either  have  no  truth  or  no  use.”  The  frivolous  and 
showy  studies  must  go.  But  the  merchants  must  agree  that 
humanizing  studies  are  not  to  be  excluded.  They  must  not 
insist  on  the  view  that  all  life  is  for  labour,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
leisure,  and  they  must  not  object  to  our  view  that  we  have,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  to  teach  a  use  of  leisure,  which  will 
make  the  possessor  the  happier  and  the  better  for  it,  the  better 
man,  and  the  better  man  of  business. 

Man  was  not  created  simply  that  he  might  do  bookkeeping, 
and  commerce  is  but  an  instrument  made  by  man  for  his  own 
sustenance.  So  even  a  commercial  certificate  must  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  other  studies  have  to  be  provided  for 
which  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  commercial  certificate  to 
register. 

Neither  must  teachers  on  their  side  sneer,  like  Seneca,  at  what 
is  purely  utilitarian  and  bread-winning.  There  may  be  degrees 
of  excellence  in  the  studies  we  enforce,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
higher  we  must  respect  the  lower.  The  roots  exist  for  the  tree  s 
sake,  and  the  roots  must  be  tended  that  the  tree  may  live.  Man, 
though  his  arms  stretch  to  heaven,  is  rooted  in  the  earth,  and 
notliiug  is  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  educator  which  will 
enable  a  man  to  earn  his  bread. 

We  may  feel  profoundly  how  much  education  is  capable  of 
accomplishing,  and  admit  that  education,  as  hitherto  conceived 
and  conducted,  has  not  accomplished  all  the  good  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  it ;  but  we  need  not  despair  of 
witnessing  better  results  from  one  better  conceived  and  better 
conducted. 

There  is  a  great  cry  about,  that  secondary  education  needs 
organizing .  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  depends  on  who 
are  to  be  the  organizers,  and  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
organizing.  It  does  need  extending;  it  needs  abetter  provision; 
it  requires  that  the  merchants  shall  do  as  did  their  forefathers, 
who  taxed  their  profits  for  education.  It  needs  a  government 
ordinance  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  any  part 
in  it  who  is  not  duly  qualified ;  but  it  will  not  be  helped  by 
any  efforts  of  amateurs,  however  distinguished,  to  place  it  in 
chains  of  their  own  welding. 

They  are  not  friends  of  education  who  ignore  all  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  or  who  ruthlessly  set  aside  the  influences  which  have 
hitherto  been  effective  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  for  building 
up  intelligence  and  integrity. 

To  violate  or  extinguish  any  of  these  influences  would  be  to 
commit  treason  against  our  country,  for  it  would  be  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity.  But  to  maintain  the  educational 
system,  and  to  invigorate  it  with  the  improvements  which  wisdom 
and  experience  suggest,  may  be  alike  the  task  and  the  glory  of 
the  trainers  of  youth  and  the  men  of  business. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  wise  and  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  that  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  _ 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Wace  said  it  was  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  Scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  course  of  commercial 
education  should  have  been  subjected  to  systematic  discussion  in  a 
meeting  like  the  present,  which  was  sure  to  be  attended  by  those 
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who  were  fully  competent _to~ form  and  express  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  He  ventured  to  express  some  little  regret  that  Dr.  Wormell’s 
criticism  should  come  forward  rather  late  in  the  day.  The  plan  was 
initiated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  spring  of  tho  year 
1888,  and  in  May  or  June  of  that  year  they  were  submitted,  among 
others,  to  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  and  masters  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  He  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  they  were  not  submitted  to  Dr.  Wormell. 

Dr.  Wormell  said  he  had  received  copies  of  the  Scheme,  and  both 
in  writing  and  in  other  ways  had  expressed  his  objections  to  it. 

Dr.  Wace  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Wormell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  which,  referring  to  the  Scheme,  he  had  made  use  of  the 
words,  “We  are  thinking  of  adopting  it  with  a  few  modifications.”  The 
whole  lecture  that  evening  had  been  a  general  indictment  of  the 
so-called  “Merchants’  Code”  as  being  adopted  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  tho  teachers.  But  take  Dr.  Wormell’s  words  with 
any  modification  they  liked,  they  seemed  sufficient  to  show  there 
could  not  be  such  a  gulf  between  the  wants  of  teachers  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  insist 
on  this  point,  as  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  general  impression 
which  Dr.  Wormell  had  done  so  much  to  convey,  that  this  was 
a  “  Merchants’  Code,”  and  that  tho  merchants  of  tho  City  of 
London  had  deliberately  attempted  to  impose  on  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  a  scheme  out  of  their  own  heads,  without  consideration  for 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  that  profession.  The  Chairman  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  knew  what  great  pains  had  been 
taken  by  the  Chamber  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  He  really  must 
remind  the  meeting  of  what  had  occurred.  It  was  felt,  as  Dr.  Wormell 
admitted  in  the  paper,  that  they  must  first  of  all  ascertain  what  the 
merchants  really  wanted,  and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  means 
of  experienced  schoolmasters  and  others  what  were  the  best  moans 
of  obtaining  that.  Accordingly,  after  the  first  draft  of  the  Scheme 
was  drawn,  a  very  large  number  of  circulars  were  issued  to  business 
houses  in  London,  and  throughout  the  country.  He  had  with  him  a 
letter  that  was  issued  in  May,  1888.  It  stated  that  the  Scheme  had 
been  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  systems  approved  by  experience 
abroad,  and  had  been  carefully  revised  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  London,  with  duo  attention  to  the  plans 
recently  put  forward  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  some  other  authorities  in  the  country,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
eminent  teachers.  The  letter  proceeded  as  follows  : — “  We  have  reason 
to  think  that,  if  some  such  Scheme  were  put  forth  as  generally 
approved  by  men  of  business,  it  would  afford  both  a  valuable  guide  and 
an  important  impetus  in  the  development  of  commercial  education  in 
our  schools.  We  purpose  ultimately  to  submit  it  for  revision  in  detail 
to  masters  of  schools  and  other  authorities  on  practical  education,  but 
we  are  anxious  to  be  assured,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  main  objects 
at  which  it  aims  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  commercial 
men.”  In  answer  to  that  request,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  received 
a  large  number  of  answers  from  houses  of  business,  and  the  Scheme  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  which  men  of 
business  said  they  wanted  in  their  employes.  When  modified  it  was 
sent,  with  another  circular,  for  consideration  by  a  large  number  of 
schoolmasters.  It  appeared,  from  what  Dr.  Wormell  said,  that  the 
number  of  those  who  replied  did  not  correspond  with  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  sent — that  is  to  say,  it  was  sent  to  a  great  many 
more  than  those  who  returned  answers.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
however,  had  received  fifty-five  answers  from  scholastic  authorities — for 
instance,  from  the  Headmasters  of  Clifton  College,  the  City  of  London 
School,  University  College  School,  Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith, 
the  Brewers’  School,  the  Mercers’  School,  the  Stationers’  School,  St. 
Saviour’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark,  the  Bristol  Grammar  School, 
the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  Dean  Close’s  School,  Cheltenham,  and 
other  well-known  schools.  They  were  numerous  and  very  repre¬ 
sentative  masters,  and  their  answers  were  all  read  and  analysed. 
Their  general  remarks  were  put  in  the  report,  and  there  were 
special  remarks  upon  each  subject.  In  fact,  there  were  fourteen 
pages  of  analysis  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  school¬ 
masters  alone  on  this  Scheme ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  this 
was  a  Merchants’  Code,  as  though  the  merchants  had  imposed  it  out  of 
their  own  heads  without  taking  advice  beforehand.  The  most  important 
circumstance  in  the  whole  of  the  Code,  viz.,  the  omission  of  Latin,  was 
due  to  the  advice  of  schoolmasters,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  most  reluctantly,  against  the  renewed  protest  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  upon  the  advice  of  schoolmasters  alone.  The 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were,  by  a  decided  majority, 
disposed  towards  the  retention  of  Latin,  but  they  also  said  that  French 
and  German  were  necessary,  and  the  schoolmasters  said  if  French  and 
German  were  necessary  they  could  not  teach  Latin  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  advice  thus  given  that  the  Scheme  was 
finally  framed.  Other  important  alterations  were  introduced  into  the 
Scheme  at  the  suggestion  of  members  of  this  College.  The  opinion  of 
schoolmasters  had  been  taken,  and  that  opinion  had  been  deferred  to  by  the 
Chamber  of  C  ommerce.  If  he  were  disposed  to  go  into  personal  questions, ho 
might  venture  humbly  to  suggest  that  his  position  at  King’s  College  had 
given  him  some  opportunity  for  knowing  a  little  about  education  and 


its  requirements,  and  that  he  had  the  advice, in  the  little  he  contributed 
in  the  matter,  of  the  experienced  teachers  in  that  institution.  Ho 
thought  that  all  such  language  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Wormell  as  spoke  of 
this  simply  asa  Mercliants’Codewas  unconsciously  usedunder  amisappre- 
hension  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  arisen.  In  the  next 
place  he  wished  to  deprecate,  as  irrelevant,  the  quotations  which  Dr. 
Wormell  thought  it  necesary  to  read  from  the  schedule  of  subjects 
which  were  to  be  taught.  He  could  make  similar  play  if  he 
chose  to  refer  to  the  programme  of  the  school  in  Cowper  Street  of 
which  Dr.  Wormell  was  the  head.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  was  no  sufficient  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter. 
They  must  remember  that  the  whole  of  this  question  arose  from  the 
complaints  of  merchants  in  the  City  that  English  boys  were  not  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  competition  with  French  and  German.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  unless  they 
could  bring  them  up  to  something  like  the  same  kind  of  level,  English 
commerce  would  suffer.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  plan  of  studies  and 
programmes  of  secondary  special  instruction  in  the  Lycees  and  colleges 
of  France.  It  began  from  ten  to  eleven  years  on  the  average ;  and  taking 
the  boys  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  on  the  average,  what  would  any 
one  think  of  the  subjects  set  in  history,  for  such  boys,  as  tho  following  : — 
“  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII. ;  Struggle  of  Royalty  against  the  House 
of  Burgundy  and  feudal  system  ;  Political  unity  of  France  ;  England ; 
the  coming  to  the  throne  of  the  Tudors ;  Discoveries  and  conquests  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  Wars  of  Italy;  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  and 
France,”  and  so  on.  These  were  the  subjects  for  the  “  overdriven  slaves  ” 
of  French  boys  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve.  This  was  the 
way  other  boys  were  trained.  Take,  for  example,  Physics  : — “  Dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  matter ;  Liquids  in  equilibrium ;  The  principle  of 
Archimedes ;  Atmospheric  pressure,  barometers,  Mariotte’s  law,  mano¬ 
meters,  pneumatic  machines,  pumps  and  hydraulic  presses  and  syphons  ; 
expansion  of  objects  by  heat.”  Dr.  Wormell  made  an  observation 
which,  if  it  could  be  sustained,  would  have  great  weight  in  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  these  are  mere  suggestions,  that  this  teaching 
was  going  on  throughout  the  whole  time,  but  that  tho  boys  did 
not  go  through  it.  He  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  Dr. 
Wormell  would  tell  him  his  authority  for  that  statement, 
because  the  scheme  in  France  provided  that  all  the  subjects  should  be 
studied.  He  had  in  his  hand  the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  there  there  were  two  courses — one  a  single  yearns  course 
for  those  leaving  the  gymnasium,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
number  entering  for  the  regular  course  (and  he  supposed  the  regular 
course  would  mean  going  all  through  the  subjects  of  instruction)  was 
115,  and  those  who  left  it  during  the  course  of  the  year  were  only  12. 
When  he  came  to  the  three  years’  course  for  boys  from  14  to  17,  ho 
found  the  total  number  who  entered  for  the  regular  course  was  684, 
and  those  who  remained  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  was  670,  and 
those  who  remained  at  the  end  of  the  second  half-year  amounted  to 
671 ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  all  went 
through  the  regular  course.  He  could  not  conceive  what  the  French 
plan  meant  by  expressly  providing  that  pupils  were  to  be  examined 
year  by  year,  particularly  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  laid  down,  unless  it  was  that  they  should  be  examined  in 
those  specific  subjects.  This  reference  to  the  French  course  reminded 
him  of  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Wormell,  that  it  was  prescribed  specifically 
for  definite  years,  and  that  definite  hours  were  assigned.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  omission  of  further  explanation  should  have  led  any 
one  to  form  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  that  boys  should  bo 
forced  at  a  given  age,  whatever  their  capacity,  into  certain  courses. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  suppose  how  any  one  could  imagine  that  a  body  of 
merchants  or  teachers  should  be  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  all  boys 
between  given  ages  could  be  made  to  learn  certain  things.  Ho  sup¬ 
posed,  indeed,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  in  boys,  that 
they  could  not  manage  the  teaching  unless  there  was  considerable 
regularity,  and  unless  they  could  say  what  a  boy  ought  to  be  studying 
at  the  age  of  10,  11,  12,  or  13.  All  that  was  intended  in  marking  this 
out  was  that  that  was  the  average  study  which  boys  should  be  doing  at 
that  age.  If  a  boy  was  not  able  to  do  the  work  at  that  age,  then  he 
would  be  in  a  lower  class,  and  if  he  could  not  rise  up  to  it  in  good  time 
the  best  thing  would  be  for  him  to  leave  the  school.  So  with  regard 
to  the  time-table,  lie  could  not  imagine  how  it  could  be  supposed  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  thought  that  education  could  be  managed 
according  to  the  regularity  adopted  in  France.  But  they  were  bound  to 
see  how  many  hours  there  were  in  a  week  which  could  be  given,  and  how 
the  course  could  be  divided,  and  they  merely  suggested  by  the  time-table 
the  manner  in  which  the  hours  per  week  could  be  devoted  in  order  to 
do  the  work.  He  should  have  doubted  whether  thirty  hours  per  week 
was  the  whole  of  the  time  that  boys  in  the  third  year  could  afford  to 
give  to  study.  He  would  further  point  out  that  Dr.  Wormell  had  cut 
the  ground  from  under  his  criticism  by  the  observation  that  lie  had 
seen  the  first  examination  papers  under  this  system,  and  had  found 
them  by  no  means  unreasonable.  Why  was  that  ?  Because  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  undertake  the  examination 
itself;  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  it  could  judge  of  what  boys 
could  do.  Instead  of  doing  that,  it  came  to  tho  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
asked  that  body,  representing  as  it  did  to  so  large  an  extent  experienced 
teachers  to  conduct  the  examination  for  them,  and  to  see  that  questions 
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were  not  put  which  were  beyond  the  reasonable  range  of  boys  at  that 
age,  and  so  to  feel  their  way  gradually  to  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  coming  to  this  College,  had  disclaimed 
in  advance  all  attempt  whatever  to  impose  on  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
country  a  standard  which  they  could  not  attain.  They  had  asked  the 
College  to  interpret  the  Code  in  a  manner  which  was  practicable.  Dr. 
Wormell  had  recounted  some  of  his  inquiries,  and  said  they  all  knew 
something  of  examinations,  and  that  therefore  he  need  not  waste  time  in 
showing  that  this  might  be  made  the  hardest  examination  for  boys  of 
sixteen  that  ever  was  invented.  Certainly.  If  they  would  name  any 
subject  to  him,  he  would  make  it  the  hardest  that  could  possibly  be 
made  for  an  examination.  They  could  examine  to  any  extent  on  any 
subject,  and  with  reasonableness  and  ease  upon  the  hardest  subject.  If 
one  set  the  subject  of  cosmography,  they  might  ask  questions  which 
would  puzzle  the  cleverest ;  but  boys  could  answer  simple  questions  on 
the  planetary  system.  Of  course  there  were  questions  which  could  not 
be  answered.  [At  this  point  a  member  asked  how  long  a  time  was 
permitted  to  a  speaker,  and  Dr.  Wace  at  once  sat  down.] 

Mr.  Easterbrook  said  there  were  just  one  or  two  points  which  he 
should  like  to  touch  upon.  He  thought  he  was  echoing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  every  one  present  if  he  thanked  Dr.  Wormell  for  the 
clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  he  had  made  a  statement  of 
the  weak  points  in  the  Scheme ;  for,  as  practical  teachers,  they 
thought  there  were  weak  points  in  it.  The  lecture  was  the  first 
authoritative  statement  in  this  way  from  a  practical  teacher,  and  he 
had  long  been  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  discussion  upon  this 
subject.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  made 
out  a  very  powerful  case  that  some  change  was  necessary,  and,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Dr.  Wormell,  he  thought  he  had  not  quite  done  the 
Chamber  credit  so  far,  although  it  was  no  doubt  unintentional  on  his 
part.  They  had  shown  zeal  and  ability  and  public  spirit  in  the  trouble 
which  they  had  taken  to  collect  information  and  formulate  plans. 
If  any  one  read  the  reports  which  had  been  issued,  they  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  great  credit  was  due  to  the  Chamber.  He 
should  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  had  occurred 
to  him.  In  the  first  place,  although  Dr.  Wace  had  mentioned  that  he 
was  responsible  greatly  for  this  Scheme,  still  it  was  a  Scheme  from  a 
merchant’s  point  of  view,  and  they  had  to  think  of  others  besides 
merchants.  All  the  boys  did  not  go  into  the  merchant  service,  and 
consequently  they  had  to  think  of  those  who  did  not.  First  there  was 
the  omission  of  Latin.  How  many  of  them  were  in  a  position  to  strike 
Latin  out  of  the  curriculum  ?  He  took  it  that  very  few  were  in  that 
position.  If  so;  wrhat  were  they  to  do  ?  Either  put  Latin  in  as  an 
alternative  to  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  Scheme,  or  else  to  put  it  in  as 
an  addition.  If  it  was  put  in  as  an  alternative,  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  boys  should  take  it  at  the  early  age  of  10 
or  11.  If  it  was  taken  as  an  addition  to  this  Scheme,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  already  taken  up  the  thirty  hours  of  the  week. 
No  time  was  allowed  for  other  time-consuming  but  yet  necessary 
matters,  as  assembly,  short  recreation,  music,  drill  or  gymnastics,  and 
if  Latin  was  added,  the  hours  would  at  once  mount  up  to  thirty-five, 
omitting  Saturday.  That  meant  seven  hours  a  day,  or  an  attendance 
from  nine  to  five,  which  was  considerably  exceeding  the  hours  of 
attendance  at  King’s  College.  Then,  again,  they  had  not  allowed  too 
much  time  for  any  one  subject ;  and  he  would  show  that  in  the  case  of 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  work,  English  and  mathematics,  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  do  the  work  in  the  time  mentioned.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  say  you  need  not  keep  to  those  hours.  In  the  fourth  year, 
for  boys  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  the  English  consisted  of  literature, 
language,  composition,  and  religious  instruction  ;  writing,  deciphering, 
German  copy,  shorthand ;  and  for  this  four  hours  per  week  were 
allowed.  He  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  in  the  time.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  large  range  of  subjects  included  under  the  term  Eng¬ 
lish  could  be  learnt,  somehow,  without  any  definite  time  being  given  to 
anjr one  subject;  but  it  appeared  that  those  who  drew  the  Scheme  had 
forgotten  that  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  such  common  matters 
as  English  spelling.  If  the  Scheme  was  carried  out,  they  would 
have  boys  coming  with  a  certain  amount  of  undigested  knowledge, 
and  totally  unable  to  write  a  letter  grammatically.  In  the  fifth 
yeai,  under  the  head  of  Mathematics,  they  had  five  subjects,  every 
one  of  which  required  an  hour  to  itself,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  it 
in  the  time  fixed.  The  same  remark  applied  to  the  sixth  year.  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  quantity  of  mathematics  at  all.  In  fact,  he 
quite  approved  of  Dr.  Wormell’ s  remarks  upon  the  matter.  According 
to  the  Scheme,  as  years  went  on,  the  time  given  to  mathematics  was 
decreased ;  but  his  own  experience  was  that  the  time  required  to  be 
gi\  en  increased  rather  than  decreased.  Dr.  Wormell  spoke  so  fully 
about  the  sciences,  that  ho  need  not  say  anything  about  that,  except 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  that  the  practical  chemistry  could  be  done 
in  two  hours  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
subject.  One  point  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  was  the 
question  of  age.  Although  boys  differed  very  much  as  to  age,  they  had 
to  take  the  average  age  of  a  particular  form,  and  having  done  that,  he 
round  the  age  stated  was  considerably  higher  than  the  age  mentioned 
in  the  Scheme.  He  found  the  age  to  be  somewhat  over  twelve,  whereas 
the  Scheme  put  it  down  at  eleven.  His  boys  were  very  much  less 
advanced  for  their  age  than  others,  or  the  Scheme  was  altogether 
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wrong.  It  was  only  by  taking  the  Scheme  in  detail  like  this  that  they 
could  see  whether  it  could  be  made  a  practical  one.  He  thought  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  understand  that  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country  did  not  criticise  the  Scheme  in  any 
carping  spirit.  They  quite  acknowledged  their  public  spirit  in  what 
they  had  done,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any  well-considered  plan  to 
make  education  more  useful  and  practicable,  if  sight  was  not  lost  of  the 
proper  view  of  education,  viz.,  that  an  education  should  be  given  best 
suited  to  the  times,  so  as  to  send  boys  from  school  as  well  equipped  as 
their  continental  rivals.  If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  brought 
home  to  every  teacher  the  fact  which  was  very  fully  brought  out  by 
the  report,  that  they  were  behind  other  nations  in  the  attention  paid  to 
modern  languages,  they  would  have  done  some  good,  and  their  -work 
w'ould  not  have  been  thrown  away.  Any  one  who  had  travelled  on  the 
Continent  could  not  have  helped  noticing  the  number  of  people,  in  Ger¬ 
many  especially,  who  spoke  two  languages  besides  their  own,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  great  points  the  Scheme  was  intended  to  bring  out.  The 
Scheme  was  not  perfect  as  a  workable  scheme.  It  erred  in  expecting 
too  much  from  the  majority  of  boys.  He  said  this  from  his  own 
experience  of  a  large  number  of  boys.  He  should  like  to  know  if  at 
any  other  school  there  were  a  majority  of  boys,  of  the  ages  mentioned, 
who  could  take  up  the  Scheme  and  work  it  through.  The  Chamber 
expected  a  large  number  of  things  from  boys,  which  only  a  very  small 
number  were  capable  of.  There  were  many  things  which  it  would  be 
well  for  boys  to  know,  but  then  they  had  to  see  how  many  could  be 
taught  efficiently  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  of  two  subjects 
which  were  equally  good  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  was  a 
safe  rule  to  take  that  subject  which  would  be  more  immediately  useful 
to  them  in  future  life,  and  that  was  what  masters  wished  to  do.  Masters 
were  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  subjects  was  too  many  to  be  taken  in 
the  time  at  their  disposal.  After  all,  a  few  things  well  done  were  far 
better  than  a  smattering  of  a  number  of  things. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  said  that,  as  the  head  of  a  school  of  over  300  boys, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  intended  for  commercial  pursuits,  he  had 
watched  writh  much  interest  the  progress  of  this  agitation  for  a  more 
commercial  education  in  secondary  schools.  With  the  view  of  showing 
his  objections  to  the  Scheme,  he  might  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  making- 
allusion  to  his  own  career.  When  eleven  years  ago  he  established  his 
school  in  London,  starting  with  the  schoolmaster’s  ideal,  that  a  good 
general  education  was  the  foundation  for  a  successful  life,  he  at  first 
included  in  his  curriculum  Latin  as  an  essential  subject,  both  as  being 
the  basis  of  much  of  our  own  language,  and  as  valuable  for  mental 
training.  The  pressure  of  parental  opinion  had,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time,  induced  him,  following  the  example  of  University  College 
School,  to  give  up  Latin  as  a  subject  that  all  must  learn,  and  to  replace 
it  by  German  in  the  upper  forms,  French  being  obligatory  throughout 
the  school.  Great  was  his  surprise,  therefore,  when  he  found  in  the 
original  Scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Latin  made  a  compulsory 
subject.  This  difficulty,  it  was  true,  had  been  removed  in  the  second 
issue  of  the  Scheme,  in  which  Latin  had  been  cut  out.  Again,  he  had 
had  for  years  past  to  contend  with  commercial  men  about  the  retention 
of  Euclid  as  a  subject  in  his  curriculum.  Next  to  Latin,  no  other  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  so  constantly  denounced  as  useless  for  practical  purposes. 
But  it  was  on  account  of  its  value  in  training  the  reasoning  powers  of 
his  pupils,  and  not  for  its  commercial  utility,  that  he  prized  it  and 
would  not  let  it  go.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  essentially  a 
commercial  subject ;  it  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  boys  to  acquire,  and 
he  failed  to  see  on  what  grounds  it  could  be  required  as  an  obligatory 
subject  in  a  commercial  examination.  But  the  subject  of  History  was, 
in  his  opinion,  still  more  objectionable,  and  it  occupied  a  large  place  in 
the  Scheme.  This  subject  was  generally  regarded  by  schoolmasters  as 
specially  burdensome  to  the  memory,  while  it  had  little  to  recommend 
it  as  a  discipline ;  and  ho  regarded  the  attempt  to  include  this  as  an 
obligatory  subject  in  a  commercial  education  as  unendurable.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  non-essential  subjects  made  compulsory  in  this 
remarkable  Scheme.  If  there  was  one  subject  that  was  difficult  for  a 
boy  to  understand  and  grasp,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  work  out  problems  in 
it,  it  was  Mechanics,  including,  as  it  did,  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydro¬ 
statics.  He  had  found  it  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
boy,  and  held  that  it  could  only  be  taught  with  any  effect  to  those  who 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics  ;  and  yet  this  also  is 
made  compulsory  in  the  Commercial  Scheme.  Further,  he  contended  that 
Drawing,  as  a  subject  requiring  special  aptitude — though  he  taught  it 
throughout  his  school — should  have  been  included  among  the  optionals. 
Taking  all  these  points  into  account,  and  considering  the  requirements 
of  the  oral  examination  in  foreign  languages,  he  contended  that  this 
was  the  hardest  examination  that  had  ever  been  devised  as  a  test  of 
school  education.  What  practical  teachers  would  regard  as  a  fair 
examination  would  be  one  in  wrhich,  firstly,  the  obligatory  subjects  were 
few  in  number,  and  such  as  were  evidently  of  prime  importance  in  a 
commercial  career,  viz.  :  (1)  English,  including  good  writing,  spelling, 
and  composition ;  (2)  Arithmetic  thoroughly,  including  mental ; 

(3)  Accounts;  (4)  Geography ;  (5)  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (one  at 
least — he  would  not  mind  two) ;  secondly,  that  such  subjects  as  History, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Mechanics,  and  Drawing  should  be  included  among 
the  non-obligatory  subjects  ;  but  that  a  minimum  number  of  these  non- 
obligatory  subjects  be  required  of  each  candidate.  For  yeqrs  past 
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schoolmasters  and  parents  liad  been  unanimous  in  demanding  from  the  J 
various  examining  bodies  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  compulsory 
subjects.  At  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  only 
real  “  obligatories  ”  were  English  Grammar,  Dictation,  and  Arithmetic. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  had  of  late  years  made  important  modifica¬ 
tions  in  their  scheme,  giving  greater  liberty  of  choice  of  subjects ;  and 
even  the  London  University  had  been  compelled  to  relax  the  stringency 
of  its  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  matter  of  obligatory  subjects. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  he  would  ask  the  meeting  to  condemn  the 
Scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  retrograde  and  reactionary,  as 
imposing  again  a  burden  which  it  had  taken  schoolmasters  and  parents 
half  a  generation  to  remove.  Had,  in  the  first  instance,  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  been  formed,  consisting  of  commercial  men  to  say 
what  they  required,  and  of  schoolmasters,  to  say  what  they  could  do 
to  meet  those  requirements — a  committee  on  which  different  classes 
of  schools  should  have  been  represented,  and  including  also  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  chief  examining  bodies  —  a  Scheme  might  have  been 
elaborated  which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
profession,  and  have  preserved  that  freedom,  in  regard  to  arrangement 
of  time-tables  and  otherwise,  which  was  essential  to  the  healthy  life  of 
a  school.  He  ventured  to  express  dissent  from  Dr.  Wormell  on  one 
point.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  schoolmasters  giving  any  countenance 
to  the  Scheme,  as  it  at  present  stood,  by  sending  in  candidates  to  the 
examinations.  If  they  disapproved  of  the  Scheme,  let  them  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  and  absolutely  decline  to  enter  for  it. 
Indeed  it  could  only  be  rendered  possible  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
examiners  setting  papers  that  were  easier  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
such  a  method  of  procedure  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  making 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  believe  the  Scheme  to  be  workable,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  postponing  the  time  when  they  might  reasonably  hope 
to  have  their  objections  met  and  provided  for. 

Mr.  Eve  said  there  was  a  well-known  story  of  the  late  Master  of 
Trinity  saying,  after  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  had 
been  laying  down  the  law  at  a  Fellows’  meeting,  “  We  are  none  of  us 
infallible,  not  even  the  youngest.”  He  ventured  to  apply  the  Master’s 
words  to  the  youngest  educational  authority,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  had  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  Dr.  Wormell’ s  paper, 
and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wace,  at  least  when  he  left  personal  questions 
alone,  and  came  to  the  practical  part,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
lie  admitted  that  the  Scheme  was  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Dr.  Wace 
was  kind  enough  to  consult  him  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Scheme ;  his  chief  suggestions  had  been  in  the  direction  of  cutting 
down  the  original  draft.  He  thought  there  had  been  no  such  scheme 
laid  out  in  English  secondary  education  before,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  surprising  if  it  was  very  far  from  perfect ;  for  instance,  one 
could  trace  in  it  the  hand  of  a  very  eminent  scientific  man  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  wdiole  subject,  and  who  had  evidently  laid 
down  the  scientific  lines  on  his  own  exalted  ideas.  He  thought  Mr. 
Brown’s  suggestion  as  to  a  conference  an  excellent  one.  The  Scheme 
had  come  from  an  outside  authority,  after  consulting  experts ;  if  the 
process  had  been  reversed,  and  experts  had  drawn  it  after  consulting 
the  outside  authority,  it  would  probably  have  been  much  better.  On 
the  whole,  it  seemed  likely  to  have  a  stimulating  effect,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  the  youngest 
educational  body,  would  have  the  modesty  of  youth,  and  accept 
gratefully  criticisms  upon  it  with  a  view  to  eventual  modifications. 
The  examination  was,  happily,  by  no  means  as  formidable  as  the 
Scheme  of  education.  If  one  compared  the  examination  with  the 
sixth,  or  even  the  fifth  year,  one  would  see  that  the  standard  was 
not  nearly  so  high,  and  the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
had  done  their  best  to  make  the  examination  as  reasonable  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  point  of  difficulty.  He  thought  that  the  compulsory  subjects 
were  too  numerous,  at  least  if  all  were  to  be  carried  up  to  examination 
point.  There  should,  no  doubt,  be  an  opportunity  for  examination  in 
most  of  them,  but  if  five  or  six,  at  the  outside,  were  made  absolutely 
compulsory,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain.  He  wished  to 
say  one  or  two  words  on  the  history  included  in  the  examination. 
The  subject  prescribed  was  the  Commercial  History  of  the  British  Isles, 
their  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  in  sending  out  instructions  to  the 
examiners  this  was  the  point  which  puzzled  him  most.  It  was  felt  that 
they  had  no  right  to  put  questions  on  the  paper  which  did  not  bear 
directly  on  commercial  history,  and  in  this  respect  he  thought  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  probably  like  to  alter  what  they  them¬ 
selves  had  laid  down.  The  natural  paper  to  set  for  such  an  examination 
-would  be  a  paper  on  the  History  of  England,  with  a  few  questions  on 
Commercial  History.  As  to  the  general  standard  of  the  examination, 
he  thought  that  if  the  papers  were  only  a  little  bit  harder,  it 
would  be  equal  to  the  London  Matriculation,  which  they  all  knew 
was  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  boys  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
a  higher  education  than  the  bulk  of  those  who  went  into  business. 
It  was  certainly  harder  than  the  Preliminary  Medical  or  Legal  exa¬ 
mination.  He  had  pointed  out  what  he  thought  were  among  the  main 
defects  in  the  Scheme,  but  if  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  would  work  heartily  together  to  amend  the  Scheme  they 
would  arrive  at  a  very  decent  result,  and  probably  have  done  something 
to  stimulate  and  direct  the  education  of  those  boys  who  were  destined 
for  business.  He  thought  that  schoolmasters  were  greatly  indebted  to 


Dr.  Wormell  for  dwelling  on  that  side  of  education  which  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  could  not  possibly  put  in  black  and  white.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  those  who  drew  it  up  felt  this  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Wormell,  only  it 
was  sometimes  difficult,  when  hours  were  put  down  for  different  subjects, 
to  leave  time  for  the  undefined  or  uncatalogued  work  of  the  school¬ 
master,  on  which  subject  he  recollected  hearing  an  interesting  paper 
from  Dr.  Wormell. 

The  Chairman  here  regretted  to  say  that  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
order  to  attend  the  Speaker’s  Levee,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Eve  to  take 
the  chair,  which  lie  accordingly  did. 

Mr.  Bourne  said  there  was  perhaps  only  one  sentence  in  the  paper 
which  he  could  accept  without  qualification,  and  that  was  the  following  : 
— “  What  we  wish  is  to  co-operate  with  the  merchants  to  raise  the  quality 
of  commercial  education.”  With  reference  to  the  whole  discussion,  he 
thought  the  speakers  had  been  crying  bogey  and  fighting  a  shadow  ;  they 
were  professing  to  be  extremely  frightened  at  a  Scheme  which  they  had 
not  yet  tried,  and  which  they  did  not  mean  to  try.  He  always  understood 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating.  After  the  Scheme  had 
been  tried  for  some  years  it  would  bo  sufficient  to  come  forward  and 
urge  the  objections.  The  objections  which  had  been  urged  so  far  were 
entirely  imaginary — imaginary,  because  they  did  not  know  for  certain 
that  they  existed.  The  Scheme  had  not  yet  been  tried,  and  they  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  either  modifying  or  improving  it.  He 
strongly  urged  upon  the  meeting  to  give  the  Scheme  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it 
was  found  wanting  it  might  then  be  modified.  They  must  not  forget  that 
German  and  French  boys  in  large  numbers  did  submit  themselves  to  a 
scheme  in  every  point  as  rigorous  as  the  present,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  the  test,  and  then  they  came  to  England  and  supplanted  English 
boys,  and  therefore  he  could  not  see  why  English  boys  could  not  do  as  well 
as  French  and  German  boys.  At  the  commercial  schools  in  Vienna  the 
boys  practically  took  the  whole  of  the  time-table,  and  this  time¬ 
table  he  had  been  carefully  through,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  at  King’s  College,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Scheme  was  on  all  fours  with  the  Scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
being  only  in  one  or  two  minor  matters  a  little  more  rigorous.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question  on  the  paper,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  attack  was  upon  the  time-tables,  and  not  upon  the  Scheme, 
and  what  they,  as  schoolmasters,  had  to  deal  with  was  the  Scheme.  He 
was  quite  content,  while  lie  did  not  admit  the  force  of  Dr.  Wormell’s 
criticism  upon  the  time-tables,  to  give  the  Scheme  a  fair  trial,  as  tested 
by  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board,  and  when  he  found  it  unworkable  or  deficient 
in  any  respect  he  should  be  ready  to  say  so.  The  Scheme  was  not 
intended  for  the  grocer’s  boy,  but  to  give  education  to  those  who  would 
subsequently  be  the  leading  men  in  the  commercial  world,  and  it  was 
essentially  necessary  that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the 
standard  of  commercial  education  was  at  present  low,  that  was  not  an 
argument  for  lowering  it  in  the  future.  One  of  the  speakers  regretted 
that  this  was  not  a  scheme  which  could  be  conveniently  w'orked  in  com¬ 
bination  with  any  other,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Scheme.  It 
must  be  decidedly  worked  on  its  own  lines  to  be  perfect.  Those  who 
could  not  organise  their  school  so  as  to  give  commercial  education  had  no 
right  to  ask  that  the  standard  of  that  education  should  be  made  lower. 

Mr.  G.  Brown  said  the  last  speaker  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
object  of  the  Scheme  was  to  prepare  for  commercial  life  the  men  who 
would  be  the  heads  of  commercial  life  in  time  to  come.  But  he  thought 
the  object  of  the  Scheme  wras  to  prepare  those  who  were  to  take  their 
place  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of  business.  A  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
commercial  education,  but  on  looking  down  the  list  he  did  not  find  the 
names  of  many  practical  schoolmasters.  This  fact  explained  why  the 
Scheme  was  overburdened,  and  why  the  distribution  of  time  and  of  sub¬ 
jects  was  notin  accordance  with  the  views  of  practical  teachers.  If  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  selected  their  committee  from  persons  con¬ 
versant  with  what  was  required,  the  Scheme  might  have  been  put  forward 
with  every  chance  of  success.  Instead  of  asking  schoolmasters  to  send 
their  opinions  of  the  Scheme  by  letter,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  a  meeting  had  been  called,  when  the  whole  question  could  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  Another  point  to  be  considered  was  this  :  they 
were  told  that  French  boys  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  less  time,  but, 
comparing  the  schemes,  it  would  appear  that  the  French  and  German 
schemes  and  two  others  had  been  put  together  and  divided  by  three, 
which  brought  out  a  remarkable  result  as  to  time.  He  contended  that 
the  Scheme  was  overloaded,  and  if  English  masters  were  to  fit  their 
pupils  to  cope  with  the  competition  of  foreign  clerks,  they  must  simply 
take  up  the  subjects  which  were  required.  They  ought  to  let  it  be 
understood  that  they  were  not  antagonistic  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  they  did  not  want  an  immense  amount  of  work  thrust  upon 
them  which  was  useless  for  business  purposes.  The  action  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  inducing  a  number  of  business  firms  to  take 
candidates  who  had  passed  their  examinations  in  preference  to  others, 
he  characterized  as  a  kind  of  boycotting  of  schoolmasters,  in  order  to 
make  them  adopt  a  Scheme  to  which  they  objected ;  and  he  urged  the 
schoolmasters  to  unite  in  resisting  the  pressure. 

Mr.  Orchard  said  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  Scheme,  but  he  did  desire 
to  see  it  modified  so  as  to  make  it  practicable.  It  appeared  that  Latin 
I  of  late  had  become  unpopular,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  directly  a 
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commercial  subject ;  but  nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Baker  liad  pointed  out,  it 
did  cultivate  mother  wit,  in  addition  to  which  it  helped  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  this  was  of  importance  with  regard  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  meaning  of-  words,  and  the  expression  of 
thought  in  clear  and  precise  terms.  These  things  were  as  important  to 
commercial  men  as  to  those  intended  for  professional  life. 

Dr.  Wormell,  in  reply,  said  ho  had  two  regrets  to  express.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  made  it  clear  that  ho  thought  they  were  much  indebted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  He 
also  regretted  that  the  special  courtesy  he  had 'shown  to  Dr.  Wace  in 
sending  him  beforehand  a  proof  of  his  paper*  .had  been  ill  requited. 
Ho  had  been  charged  with  inconsistency,  because,  while  he  thought 
the  Scheme  very  imperfect,  he  had  sought  to  mend  it  and  use 
it.  Ho  confessed  he  had  done  so.  Ho  had  never  ceased  to  hope 
that  his  suggestions  for  its  improvement  would  be  adopted,  and  he 
had  never  given  up  the  intention  of  using  it  if  so  amended.  He  was 
told  that  once  he  went  so  far  as  to  express  his  intention  of  adopting 
it  if  amended.  That  was  some  time  ago,  and  before  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  shackles  formed  by  the  years  and  hours  attached  to  the 
work.  He  had  never  once  signified  approval  of  these  figures  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Dr.  Wace  had  read  from  his  own  syllabus  to  show  that 
it  resembled  the  other,  but  he  neglected  to  tell  them  that  what  he  read 
was  not  assigned  to  any  age,  and  the  number  of  years  required  to 
accomplish  it  was  not  stated.  Ho  was  sure  now,  and  always  had  been 
since  he  saw  the  figures  of  the  Commercial  Scheme,  that  they  rendered 
it  unworkable.  He  ventured  to  think  that  this  opinion,  coming  from 
one  who  could  not  work  it  if  he  wmuld,  was  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  one 
who  would  not  work  it  if  he  could.  He  thanked  those  present  for  their 
sympathetic  attention. 

Dr.  Wace  expressed  his  regret  if  any  one  supposed  that  ho  had 
attacked  Dr.  Wormell.  What  he  wanted  to  show  was  that  Dr.  Wormell’s 
observations  showed  that  the  Scheme  was  not  one  so  hostile  to  school¬ 
masters  as  the  paper  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose.  The  only  reason 
he  did  not  communicate  with  Dr.  Wormell  upon  the  subject  of  the 
letter  was  simply  that  it  only  came  into  his  hands  an  hour  before  he 
entered  the  room. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  Lecturer  for  his  paper,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  last  Christmas  Examination  took 
place  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
Friday,  the  28th  February. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant 
Duff,  G.C.S.I.,  who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Eve,  Dean  of  the  College;  Mr.  E.  Pinches,  Treasurer;  the  Rev. 
Canon  Daniel,  Yice-President ;  Mr.  Bidlake,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Hagreen,  Dr.  Kemshead,  Mr.  Dangler,  Mr.  Nasmith,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Turpin,  Dr.  Weymouth,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  : — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  make 
even  the  brief  remarks  which  I  have  in  my  mind  to  an  audience 
which  knows  infinitely  more  about  education  than  I  can  pretend 
to  do.  I  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  law  of  this 
institution  that  the  person  whom  you  select  to  distribute  the 
prizes,  on  this  occasion,  should  make  some  remarks  on  that 
momentous  subject,  and  I  dutifully  submit  to  that  law. 

Your  Secretary  was  good  enough  to  send  me  your  Calendar  a 
week  or  two  ago,  and  I  confess  it  was  not  without  some  surprise 
that  I  learned  how  far-reaching  was  your  activity. 

I  am  informed  that  the  number  of  candidates  examined  last 
December,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  are  now  to  receive 
their  prizes,  was  9,511.  At  the  last  Midsummer  Examination 
the  number  examined  was  5,129,  so  that  the  total  number 
examined  during  the  year  was  14,640,  while  about  4,500  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  on 
your  list,  and  send  in  candidates  from  time  to  time. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  not  only  in  regard  to  their 
general  knowledge,  but  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  educa- 
cation,  was,  as  all  know,  begun  by  the  College  earlier  than  the 
examination  of  pupils,  though  it  has  not  attained  the  same 
development,  and  for  many  years  past  the  training  of  teachers 
has  been  provided  for  by  you  through  the  delivery  of  systematic 
courses  of  lectures  on  theories  and  methods  of  instruction,  by 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Fitch,  Professor  Robertson,  Professor 
Meiklejohn,  Canon  Daniel,  Dr.  Sully,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and 
others. 

I  am  told,  too,  that  you  are  accumulating  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Training  College  for  Male  Teachers,  and  in  the 


meantime  several  scholarships  for  intending  teachers,  tenable  at 
existing  training  colleges  or  at  schools  of  repute,  are  annually 
offered  for  competition. 

I  learn  also  that  the  College  is  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
for  the  organization  and  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  intended  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  of  unlicensed 
teaching  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  liberty  of 
instruction  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  country.  It  is 
pleasant  for  one  who  remembers  what  schools  and  colleges  were 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  to  see  how  great  is  the  l’ange 
of  acquirement  which  you  encourage,  and  to  reflect  that  this 
lengthening  of  the  cords  of  the  educational  tent  is  not  peculiar 
to  your  own  organization,  but  is  going  on  to  some  extent  in  many 
spheres  which  hardly  touch  each  other  over  the  whole  of 
England.  Even  as  late  as  1850  there  were  only  two  avenues  to 
distinction  in  the  University  of  Oxford — classics  and  mathematics. 
The  result  was  that  a  great  many  young  men,  possessed  of 
respectable  abilities  and  of  a  fair  amount  of  mental  activity,  but 
not  possessed  of  any  strong  passion  for  these  subjects,  either 
led  an  altogether  idle  life  or  pursued  their  studies  in  a  veiy  half¬ 
hearted  and  desultory  way. 

The  so-called  classical  teaching  was  not  even  good  as  classical 
teaching,  in  that  it  did  not  give  the  youths  submitted  to  it  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Of  course,  the  only  object 
which  should  lead  reasonable  men  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  as  a  part  of  general  education  is  that,  through  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  tongues,  they  may  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  ideas  with  which  they  are  not  brought  into  contact 
by  the  study  of  modern  literatures.  The  study  of  the  classics, 
in  short,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  course  through  which  every  wise 
man  who  has  an  aptitude  for  such  pursuits  should  desire  to 
be  put — the  course,  namely,  which  brings  his  mind  into  relation 
with  all  the  most  memorable  things  which  have  been  said  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  was  even  attempted. 
A  certain  number  of  books  were  chosen  very  arbitrarily.  To 
some  of  these  an  amount  of  importance  altogether  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  their  real  value  was  attributed,  whilst  others,  equally 
or  more  valuable,  were  quite  left  out  of  the  course. 

I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  telling  me  that  he 
had  casually  alluded  to  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  con¬ 
versation  with  a  great  scholar — the  man,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
who  would  have  been  selected  to  coach  a  promising  youth  forty- 
five  years  ago  for  the  Balliol  Scholarship — and  that  that  gentleman 
had  replied:  “Dear  me,  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  left  any  writings  behind  him!”  Every 
one  who  remembers  those  days  could  cap  this  story. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  narrowness  of  reading  was  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  spend  a  most  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  in  writing  reams  and  reams  of  often  very  indifferent  verse, 
and  not  more  valuable  prose,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

An  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  youths  submitted  to  this 
sagacious  discipline,  who  had  a  pronounced  faculty  of  literary 
mitation,  strung  together  exceedingly  pretty  verses.  Are  they 
not  written  in  the  “  Arundines  Cami  ”  and  the  “  Anthologia 
Oxoniensis,”  and  in  so  many  other  volumes  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  best  Roman  judges  would  have  said  about  all  but 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  best  verses.  It  is  so  unspeakably  difficult 
for  even  the  cleverest  man  to  Avrite  in  a  language  Avhich  he  only 
knoAVS  through  books,  without  making  blunders  which  a  native 
of  the  country  in  Avhose  language  he  writes  would  instantly 
detect.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  A  gentleman, 
whom  I  will  not  name,  but  Avho  has  distinguished  himself  in 
many  ways,  Avrote,  I  have  been  told,  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
Avhat  was  considered  an  excellent  translation  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy,” 
in  whole  or  in  part,  I  do  not  remember  which.  In  the  course  of 
his  work  he  came  to  the  line, 

“  The  paths  of  Glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

This  he  rendered,  I  should  have  said  very  felicitously,  by  the 
words — 

“  Ad  tumuli  fauces  ducit  honoris  iter.” 

But  the  great  Cambridge  Latinist  of  his  day  is  reported  to  have 
observed:  “My  impression  is  that  to  the  mind  of  a  Roman  that 
line  would  have  conveyed  some  such  idea  as  this:  ‘The  road  of 
civil  office  leads  to  the  jaws  of  a  hillock  !’” 

The  ordinary  compositions,  however,  which  passed  muster 
were  often  much  more  akin  to  those  lovely  verses  which  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Ward  has  preserved  in  the  really  masterly  Life  of  his 
father,  Avhich  he  has  recently  given  to  the  world — a  perfect  model, 
by  the  Avay,  of  tact  and  good  feeling  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  a  very  difficult  subject— very  amusing,  too,  in  parts.  The 
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verses  I  allude  to  run  as  follows.  I  quote  from  memory : — 

“  There  are  some  islands  in  the  Northern  Seas, 

At  least  I’m  told  so,  called  the  Hebrides  ; 

The  people  of  these  islands  have  no  wood, 

Therefore  they  can’t  build  ships, — they  wish  they  could.” 

While  a  good  deal  even  of  the  more  idiomatic  prose  soared,  I 
am  afraid,  by  no  means  above  the  level  of  that  delightful  work 
by  an  educated  native  of  India,  entitled  “  The  Memoir  of  the 
Late  Honourable  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee.”  It  is 
possible  that,  although  that  charming  composition  is  familiar 
enough  in  the  East,  there  may  be  some  persons  present  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  making  its  acquaintance.  I  will  quote, 
accordingly,  a  passage  which  may  give  them  an  idea  of  the 
pleasures  which  are  in  store  for  them  when  they  do  so,  as  well  as 
illustrate  what  I  am  attempting  to  put  before  you — the  pitfalls, 
namely,  into  which  persons  may  fall  in  a  language  which  they 
only  know  from  school  study  : — 

“And  having  said  these  words,  he  hermetically  sealed  his  lips,  not  to 
open  them  again  !  All  the  well-known  doctors  of  Calcutta  that  could  be 
procured  for  a  man  of  his  position  and  wealth  were  brought ;  they  did 
what  they  could  do,  with  their  puissance  and  knack  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  it  proved  after  all  as  if  to  milk  the  ram !  His  wife  and 
children  had  not  the  mournful  consolation  to  hear  his  last  words  ;  he 
remained  sotto  voce  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  went  to  God  at  about  6  p.m. 
The  doctors  all  returned  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  they  could  not  cure 
him;  his  wife,  ‘whose  anguish  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,’ 
shrieked  bitterly,  weltering  on  the  ground  and  tearing  her  hairs  in  frenzy, 
that  she  will  never  be  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  him  any  more  ;  his 
children  did  fondre  cn  larmes  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  see  their  dear 
father  any  more ;  his  friends,  all  who  came  to  see  him,  could  not  see  him 
alive,  and  departed  broken-hearted  ;  his  servants  cried  out  for  him  whom 
they  will  never  serve  any  more ;  and  there  remained  in  the  hall  the  corse 
of  him  who  was  a  day  before  on  the  bench  of  the  High  Court  deciding 
the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  individuals !  The  body  was  removed  and 
consumed  to  ashes,  according  to  our  Hindoo  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
house  presented  a  second  Babel,  or  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.” 

The  production  of  an  immense  deal  of  matter  that  was  not 
more  precious  than  this  was  the  chief  result,  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  persons  submitted  to  it,  of  the  much  be-praised 
old  classical  system  of  this  country.  You  and  a  great  many 
others  have  very  much  shaken  some  portions  of  that  bad  system, 
and  I  begin  to  hope  that,  before  next  century  is  far  advanced, 
those  who  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to 
classical  studies  will,  thanks  to  the  omission  of  composition  in 
the  dead  languages  as  a  part  of  general  education — for  1  would 
still  encourage  it  in  a  few — have  had  time  to  read  before  they 
leave  college  everything  that  is  supremely  and  incomparably 
good  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Never  were  truer  words 
penned  than  those  of  Armstrong — 

“  Faith  !  I  am  not  clear, 

For  all  the  smooth  round  type  of  Elzevir, 

That  every  work  which  lasts  in  prose  or  song 
Two  thousand  years,  deserves  to  last  so  long.” 

Still,  true  as  they  are,  it  is  just  as  true  that,  without  coming  to 
know  what  is  supremely  good  in  Greek  and  Latin,  no  one,  the 
bent  of  whose  mind  is  towards  literature,  is  able  to  give  his 
faculties  thoroughly  fair  play. 

It  is  very  certain  that  “  the  ancient  world  in  building  up 
Christianity  built  itself  bankrupt,”  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
those  who  take  adequate  pains  to  acquire  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  bankrupt’s  assets  will  find  their  account  in  doing 
so.  In  a  great  many  other  ways  you,  and  the  like  of  you,  have 
already  effected  great  reforms. 

I  remember  a  very  eminent  man,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  English  banks,  telling  me 
that)  all  the  time  he  was  at  Eton  he  did  not  do  one  single  sum  in 
arithmetic.  Indeed,  the  attitude  towards  that  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  many  places  in  those  days  was  not  badly  defined  by  a 
cle\  ex’  Oxford  tutor,  who  will  live  for  a  generation  or  two  in  the 
pages  ot  Ruskin  s  “  Praetei’ita,”  and  who  playfully  remarked  : 

I  am  aware  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  no  considei’ation 
upon  earth  would  induce  me  to  impart  that  knowledge.”  All 
that,  I  am  told,  thanks  to  you  and  others,  is  very  much  changed. 

Then,  again,  within  my  memory  the  study  of  many  branches 
of  physical  science  was  ti'eated,  at  best,  as  a  harmless  eccentricity. 
A  person  of  my  own  age  with  whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
was  born  with  a  very  strong  interest  in  botany,  and  showed  signs 
of  taking  to  it  in  early  life.  His  tastes,  however,  were  treated  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  his  education  as  so  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
human  being  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses  that  he  dropped 
it  entiiely  until  he  had  left  the  University.  Now  I  observe  that 


botany  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  you  examine.  There  is 
another  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  been  getting  a  portion 
of  its  rights  of  late.  I  mean  geography,  which  till  recently  was 
quite  absurdly  neglected.  I  receive  the  most  gratifying  reports 
of  the  progress  of  interest  in  geography,  both  in  Oxford  itself 
and  from  those  who  have  been  examining  students  connected 
with  the  University  Extension  system.  I  must  only  whisper  it, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  true,  that  the  young  ladies  write  even  better 
papers  than  the  young  gentlemen. 

My  own  creed  is  that  geography,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of 
that  term,  should  form,  so  to  speak,  the  central  column  of 
English  education  :  that  from  earliest  childhood  to  the  end  of 
systematic  education  a  wider  and  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
planet  on  which  our  lot  is  cast,  should  be  required,  especially 
from  all  persons  who  aspire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  that  planet.  Not,  I  think,  till  that  is  recognized  will  other 
immensely  important  studies,  which  sometimes  occupy  too  much, 
sometimes  too  little  attention,  fall  into  their  proper  place. 

Human  faculties  and  the  period  of  youth  being  limited,  it  is 
high  time  that  an  altogether  new  kind  of  Commission  should  be 
appointed,  which  might  be  called  a  Commission  of  Wise  Ignor¬ 
ance.  Its  function  should  be  to  eliminate  from  general  education 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared  with  a  view  to  finding 
room  for  what  cannot  be  spared.  Fifty  years  ago  such  a  Com¬ 
mission  would  have  had  to  clear  right  and  left,  so  much  was 
there  which  was  utterly  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  When  men 
of  my  time  of  life  think  of  the  Greek  plays  they  had  to  learn  by 
heart,  and  the  Greek  grammar  which  they  also  learned  by  heart 
in  Latin,  and  the  fatuous  divinity  lectures  to  which  they  too 
often  listened,  and  in  which  they  were  expected  to  receive  with 
respect  such  statements  as  the  following: — “Deborah,  that 
means  a  bee.  You  will  find  her  name  alluded  to  in  another 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  ‘  Sweeter  also  than  honey  or  the 
honeycomb  ’  ”  —  and  the  topsy-turvy  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
history,  and  the  time  that  was  given  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
(I  trust  that  great  man — one  of  the  greatest  of  men — did  not 
know  about  it,  for  he  would  have  been  very  angry),  and  Dean 
Aldrich,  and  the  other  people  who  picked  Dean  Aldrich  to  pieces, 
and  a  hundred  other  absurdities  which  I  pass  by,  one  wonders 
that  there  ever  was  time  to  learn  anything  useful  at  all. 

You,  however,  gentlemen,  and  others  who  have  preceded  or 
followed  you,  have  got  rid  of  a  great  many  foolish,  and  introduced 
a  number  of  sensible  things.  I  have  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  the 
“Commission  of  Wise  Ignorance”  would  find  a  good  deal  to 
amend  in  the  modern  education  of  girls.  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  some  of  the  follies  that  used  to  exist,  and  probably  exist 
still  in  many  boys’  schools,  have  been  inflicted  on  their  sisters. 
When  I  read  the  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  some  time 
ago  in  the  Press  as  to  girls’  education,  between  two  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  distinguished  ladies,  Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Sewell,  I  was 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  victory  remained  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  representative  of  modern  ideas  on  this  great  matter. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  when  one  remembers  how  slowly  goes  the 
history  of  the  world,  against  what  powerful  vested  interests  the 
reformer  of  thirty  years  ago  had  to  struggle ;  how  hard  to  break 
is  the  cake  of  custom ;  how  tremendous  is  the  power  of  routine  ; 
I  think  those  who  have  only  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when 
their  children  are  going  to  school  have  a  vast  deal  to  be  thankful 
for. 

We  are  a  long  way  off  yet  from  not  only  grasping,  but  steadily 
working  out  in  practice,  the  truth  that  the  real  object  of  all 
general  education  worthy  of  the  name,  as  distinguished  from 
bread  studies,  is,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  “the  enabling 
ourselves,  by  getting  to  know,  whether  through  reading,  observing, 
or  thinking,  the  best  that  can  at  present  be  known  in  the  world, 
to  come  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  firm,  intelligible  law  of  things, 
and  thus  to  get  a  basis  for  a  less  confused  action,  and  a  more 
complete  perfection  than  we  have  at  present.” 

We  are  a  long  way  still  from  that,  but  some  sort  of  notion  that 
that  is  what  has  to  be  striven  for  is,  I  think,  coming  into 
people’s  heads.  We  may  not  be  able  to  echo  the  enthusiastic 
words  of  the  gifted  dreamer  who  said,  a  hundred  years  ago  : — 
“  Over  the  evening  gate  of  this  century  stands  written  :  ‘  Yonder 
is  the  way  to  Virtue  and  Wisdom,’  as  over  the  evening  gate  of 
Cherson  stands  the  proud  inscription  :  ‘  Yonder  is  the  way  to 
Byzance.’  ”  Still,  on  the  whole,  things  have  been  better  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  they  were  in  the  eighteenth,  and  xve 
may  hope  they  will  be  better  in  the  twentieth  century  than  they 
have  been  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  then  distributed,  after  which 
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the  Dean  of  the  College,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  said: — The  Chairman 
had  set  the  example  of  telling  anecdotes,  and  he  therefore, 
perhaps,  might  be  permitted  to  introduce  one.  There  was  once 
at  Cambridge  an  official  known  as  the  Esquire  Bedell,  a  learned 
man  whose  main  duty  was  to  carry  the  mace  before  the  Yice- 
Chancellor,  especially  when  he  went  to  the  University  Church  ; 
and  he  remembered  hearing  that  very  learned  man,  and  really  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  man  in  Cambridge  of  his  time,  say 
that  after  hearing  University  sermons  for  thirty  years  he 
thanked  God  he  was  still  a  Christian.  So,  in  his  capacity  as 
Deau,  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  great  variety  of 
views  on  education  expressed  from  the  chair  at  his  side,  and  he 
thought  he  also  might  be  thankful  if  he  still  retained  any  definite 
views  on  that  much  vexed  subject.  He  had  heard  speeches, 
ranging  from  the  very  simple  epigram  of  a  late  Lord  Mayor, 
“  Classics  must  go  :  Commerce  must  grow,”  up  to  the  highly 
suggestive  discourse  that  they  had  all  been  listening  to  with  so 
much  pleasure — a  discourse  of  which  they  would,  he  thought, 
hardly  see  the  full  suggestiveness  and  the  full  interest 
until  they  came  to  read  it,  and  think  over  the  many  allusions 
and  the  interesting  information  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
that  had  been  compressed  into  a  short  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
With  a  great  deal  of  that  speech  he  most  heartily  agreed, 
and,  above  all,  he  thought  they  had  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  a 
phrase  that  he  hoped  would  become  historic — “a  Commission  of 
Wise  Ignorance” — a  phrase  which  deserved  to  take  its  place 
beside  another  phrase  with  which  the  Chairman’s  Indian 
experience  would  have  made  him  very  familiar — the  words 
“masterly  inactivity.”  There  was,  indeed,  he  thought,  room  for 
a  Commission  of  Wise  Ignorance.  Both  as  to  subjects  and  as  to 
parts  of  subjects  the  question  was  what  to  leave  out;  but  to  no 
subject  did  it  apply  more  than  to  that  for  which  the  Chairman 
had  spoken  so  warmly  to-day — the  subject  of  geography.  He 
wished  that,  under  the  presidency  of  their  Chairmau,  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  would  give  some  guidance  as  to  what  they 
should  leave  out  in  their  geography  teaching.  There  was  one 
other  problem  which  he  would  set  before  this  “  Commission  of 
Wise  Ignorance.”  He  would  ask  them  to  try  and  discriminate 
between  what  they  ought  to  know  and  what  they  ought  to  learn 
at  school — for  lie  was  not  sure  that  they  were  always  the  same. 
He  did  not  know  whether,  among  the  very  many  subjects  to 
which  the  Chairmau  had  given  his  attention,  he  had  ever  specially 
given  it  to  teaching ;  but,  if  he  might  venture  to  say  so,  he  should 
always  look  back  upon  him  as  one  of  his  schoolmasters.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  (the  Dean)  had  been  spending  a  few 
months  in  Germany,  and  naturally  began  to  be  interested  in 
contemporai’y  German  history,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  also 
to  get  hold  of  the  Chairman’s  admirable  “  Studies  of  European 
Politics.”  For  not  only  did  he  learn  from  it  a  good  deal  about 
Germany,  but  a  still  more  important  lesson  —  how  it  was 
possible  to  apply  to  modern  politics,  to  the  complicated  problems 
of  modern  Europe,  the  trained  discrimination  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  science.  There  was  one  other  point  on  which  he  would  like 
to  say  a  word,  and  that  was  as  to  the  new  experiment  they  were 
trying. in  acting  as  examiners  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  week  after  next  the  first  examination  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  be  held  under  their  auspices.  It  was  fair  to 
say  that  the  scheme  was  that  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors  were  simply  carrying  out  their  wishes.  He  did 
not  expect  that  the  scheme  would  be  approved  in  all  its  details  ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  very  distinct  gain  to  education  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  have  set  to  work  to  formulate 
what  they,  as  men  of  business,  wanted.  Pic  thought  that,  after 
a  few  examinations,  both  schoolmasters  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  especially  the  Chamber,  would  have  learned 
something.  In  conclusion,  the  Dean  asked  the  meeting  to  give 
their  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  on  that 
occasion,  and  for  his  most  instructive  and  interesting  address. 

The  Bcv.  Canon  Daniel,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
he  felt  sure  they  could  not  have  listened  to  the  Chairman’s 
admirable  speech  without  thinking  that  once  more  light  had 
come  to  them  from  the  East.  He  had  often  suspected  the  slight 
value  of  the  languages  we  learn,  or  are  supposed  to  learn,  to 
speak  and  write.  That  conclusion  had  been  forced  in  upon  his 
miud  by  various  personal  experiences  in  travelling  abroad.  In 
his  intercourse  with  foreigners  he  had  sometimes  been  greatly 
astonished  at  the  impression  which  his  own  feeble  endeavours 
in  foreign  languages  seemed  to  produce  upon  natives,  and  he 
could  certainly  say  that  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
his  own  mind  by  foreigners  speaking  English  were  equally 
extraordinary.  Still,  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  so  adequately 
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realised  as  he  had  that  afternoon  the  sort  of  effect  produced 
when  one  attempted  to  -write  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
specimen  of  Baboo  English  which  the  Chairman  had  read  to 
them  threw  a  very  valuable  light,  not  merely  upon  the  Latin  and 
Greek  wTc  arc  supposed  to  write,  but  also,  he  was  afraid,  upon 
the  French  and  German,  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  But  they 
must  not  lose  heart.  The  study  of  language  was  not  to  be 
wholly  valued  by  the  perfection  of  the  language  as  spoken  and 
written,  and  the  Chairman,  he  was  sure,  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  studying  a  language  deserved 
special  consideration.  Since  the  days  that  the  Chairman  had 
spoken  of  they  had  begun  to  realise  that  there  were  other  classics 
than  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Modern  languages  had 
their  classics;  English  had  its  classics;  and  these  would 
challenge  comparison  with  the  noblest  remains  that  have  come 
down  to  them  from  antiquity.  He  remembered  reading  in 
Hallam’s  “  Literary  History,”  in  a  criticism  of  Bacon’s  Essays,  a 
passage  to  this  effect — that  “it  seemed  to  the  author  that  Bacon’s 
Essa3Ts,  with  some  two  or  three  other  similar  works,  might, 
with  enormous  advantage,  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  schools.”  In  those  days  no  boy  attending  a  public  school 
ever  read  in  class  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  or  any  of  our  great 
writers.  The  only  acquaintance  the  boys  had  with  English 
literature,  so  far  as  school  was  concerned,  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  passages  which  they  had  to  turn  into  Latin  and 
Greek ;  and,  as  one  might  expect,  they  hated  those  passages  witli 
an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  irksomeness  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  task.  The  Chairmau  had  spoken  about  a  “  Commission  of 
Wise  Ignorance, ’’and  he  thanked  him  most  lieartilyfor  the  phrase. 
It  was  a  condensed  argument  which  would  lay  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  and  he  prophesied  for  it  a  long  period  of  useful  existence. 
They  certainly  did  want  to  learn  what  to  leave  out.  The 
tendency  had  been  of  late  to  include  whatever  could  be 
brought  in.  That  was  a  tendency  which  they  saw  exhibited 
in  all  directions  in  education.  One  person  said  that  this 
subject  was  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  another  that 
that  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance ;  a  third  commended 
political  economy  as  one  of  those  things  that  no  English  citizen 
should  grow  up  iu  ignorance  of ;  while  yet  another  put  in  a  claim 
for  physical  science.  Then  they  were  told  that  modern  lan¬ 
guages  were  of  the  first  consequence — they  must  have  French. 
Somebody  else  contended  for  German.  Then,  for  South  American 
commerce,  the  only  language  worth  knowing  was  Spanish.  So 
it  went  on.  One  subject  was  added  to  another,  until  the  curri¬ 
culum  became  encyclopedic ;  the  teachers  broke  down,  and 
sometimes  the  child  broke  down  too.  How  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  left  out  in  each  individual  subject  that  was  taught. 
They  were  not  sufficientl}'-  discriminating.  The  Dean  spoke  of 
geography.  He  would  also  mention  history  as  one  of  those 
subjects  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  learn  much  which 
he  should  like  no  child  of  his  to  learn,  because  he  was  convinced 
it  was  of  no  use  to  him,  or  to  anybody  else.  It  might 
serve  some  sort  of  purpose,  but  children  certainly  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  treasure  it  up  in  their  memories  or  be  expected  to 
reproduce  it  ou  days  of  examination.  There  was,  he  thought, 
one  other  cause  of  this  great  blunder  which  they  made  in 
attempting  too  much,  and  that  had  been  hinted  at  by  the  Dean 
— namely,  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  all  education  must  be 
comprised  within  our  school  days.  How  education  was  life-long, 
and  they  could  only  achieve  very  little  at  school.  If  they  laid 
foundations  there,  they  would  have  done  as  much  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  When  their  children  went  out  into  the 
world  they  must  continue  their  education.  They  would  supply 
them  with  keys  that  would  open  to  them  chests  of  untold 
wealth,  and  they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  more. 
One  word  upon  the  modern  education  of  girls.  The  Chairman 
did  not  speak  about  the  modern  education  of  girls  in  terms  of 
such  complete  satisfaction  as  of  some  other  features  of  modern 
education.  But  he  was  sure  he  would  agree  that  the  education 
of  girls  had  enormously  advanced.  The  old  charge  that  was 
brought  against  it  was  general  inaccuracy.  How  that  was  a 
fatal  defect  in  any  education,  but  he  was  sure  that  in  that 
respect  the  various  examiners  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  would 
bear  him  out  in  saying  girls’  schools  have  enormously  advanced. 
The  great  mistake  that  had  been  made  by  girls’  schools — and  he 
spoke  particularly  of  the  high  schools — of  the  country  had  been 
in  gi-afting  upon  the  old  curriculum  for  girls  the  curriculum  for 
boys,  and  in  attempting  to  combine  two  distinct  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion.  If  girls  were  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  they  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  forego  some  of  the  old  subjects  which  used  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  accomplishments.  He  did  not  know  whether 
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it  was  desirable  that  that  should  be  the  case,  but  he  did  most 
distinctly  realise  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  impossible  for 
girls  to  combine  the  curriculum  of  girls  with  the  curriculum  of 
boys — between  the  two  stools  they  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Ciiaiiiman  said  :  I  bc-g  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Dean,  for  the  very 
kind  and  only  too  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  proposed 
the  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  beg  to  thank  all  those  present  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  it.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
effect  of  the  sermons  which  you  alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  your 
remarks  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  for  in  the  very  last  weeks  I  heard 
of  a  conversation  very  much  to  the  same  effect  between  a  gentle¬ 
man  nearly  connected  with  the  person  who  told  me  and  the 
verger  of  another  famous  church,  He,  too,  had  listened  to  a 
very  large  number  of  different  views  from  an  University  pulpit, 
and  he  also  thanked  Heaven  that  he  remained  a  Christian  man. 
Lest  any  of  you  should  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about 
education  on  this  occasion,  as  you  have  already  heard  three 
speeches  about  it,  I  think  the  very  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  sit 
down. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


The  Bill  for  the  Organization  and  Registration  of  Teachers 
engaged  in  secondary,  or  intermediate,  education  in  England 
and  Wales,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  read  a 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  10th  March. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  its  principal  provisions.  It 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  of  the 
seven  schools  mentioned  in  Section  3  of  the  Public  Schools’  Act 
of  1868,  nor  to  any  public  elementary  school,  whether  under  a 
School  Board  or  otherwise,  coming  within  the  operation  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1870,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.  A  corporate 
body,  called  the  Educational  Council,  is  to  be  established,  consisting 
of  sixteen  members,  of  wrhom  the  Education  Department,  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors  shall  each  elect  two,  the  remaining  six  (of 
whom  two  may  be  women)  to  be  nominated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Queen  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  four  of 
these  to  be  subsequently  elected  by  the  general  body  of  registered 
teachers.  The  functions  of  the  Council  will  be — the  organization 
and  registration  of  teachers  in  schools  under  the  Act;  the 
inquiring  into  and  reporting  on  the  courses  of  study  and  ex¬ 
aminations  required  of  those  teachers  ;  the  examination,  where 
necessary,  of  teachers ;  the  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on 
the  examinations  of  schools  under  the  Act  conducted  by  the 
Universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  other  bodies,  and  the 
performance  of  such  other  duties  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Act. 
The  qualifications  requisite  for  being  placed  upon  the  Register 
are — (1)  That  the  applicant  shall  be  21  years  of  age  ;  (2)  shall  be 
a  graduate  by  examination  of  any  University  which  the  Council 
may  consider  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  or  (3) 
hold  a  certificate  by  examination  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  (4)  of  membership  by  examination  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  or  (6)  from  the  Educational  Council  itself, 
or  (6)  a  certificate  of  having  passed  a  special  examination 
of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  attesting  the  fitness 
of  the  holder  to  practise  as  a  teacher,  or  (7)  of  having  satisfied 
the  Educational  Council  of  fitness  for  registration  as  a 
teacher  of  a  special  subject;  or,  finally,  is  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  bond  fide  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  school 
under  the  Act.  After  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  Order  in  Council, 
the  last-mentioned  shall  cease  to  be  of  itself  a  qualification. 
Evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  a  statutory  declaration  of 
the  applicant  for  registration  as  to  his  or  her  qualifications,  may 
be  required.  After  a  certain  date  unregistered  teachers  will  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  fees.  The  register  is  to  be  annually 
issued,  and  an  annual  report  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council  to 
Parliament.  The  Bill  is  backed  by  four  well-known  names— 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Viscount  Lymington, 
and  Sir  Albert  Rollit — chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  House, "with 
the  intention  of  divesting  the  Bill  of  an}'-  party  character. 


The  explanation  about  the  Toronto  degrees  in  Music  has  been 
made.  We  learn  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  which,  more  Americano,  is  a  University  in  itself,  and 
not  with  the  University  of  Toronto  proper,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Trinity  College.  Meanwhile,  the  appeal  of  Mi-. 
Barwuck,  of  Toronto,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Toronto  University 


Library,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  being  responded  to  with 
a  graceful  liberality  which  will  be  heartily  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  and  cordially  appreciated  in  Canada. 
Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  made  a  grant  of  books,  and  a 
Committee,  including  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Dublin,  the  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P., 
Cardinal  Manning,  Earl  Granville,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  been  formed, 
and  will  shortly  issue  a  public  appeal. 


The  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  open  professorial  classes 
for  the  education  of  women  in  the  summer  of  1890.  Scholarships 
will  be  awarded  by  public  competition  amongst  intending 
students  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  will  be  those  now  taught  at  the  University,  and  the 
lectures  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  those  given  during  the 
winter  session  to  men.  They  will  also  prepare  for  the  L.L.A. 
diploma  of  the  University.  The  classes  will  begin  on  the  15th 
of  May,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  July.  Intending  students 
must  send  in  their  names  and  addresses  to  The  Secretary,  The 
University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April, 
with  an  intimation  of  the  class,  or  classes,  they  propose  to 
attend. 


From  the  Class  Lists  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  held  last  December,  we  learn  that,  of  the  477  boys 
who  entered  as  seniors,  291  (or  61  per  cent.)  have  gained  the 
certificate,  but  of  these  only  103  (or  22  per  cent,  of  those  who 
competed)  have  been  placed  in  the  three  classes.  Comparing 
these  passes  with  those  of  the  juniors,  we  find  the  result  en¬ 
couraging  ;  for,  of  4,459  candidates  at  the  Junior  Examination, 
3,055  (or  69  per  cent.)  have  passed,  1,060  (or  24  per  cent.)  being 
classified.  Of  the  senior  girls,  909  (68  per  cent.)  have  passed 
out  of  1,343  competitors,  189  (or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  candidates)  being  placed  in  the  three  classes.  The  percentage 
of  passes  in  the  list  of  juniors  is  greater  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  1,739  (or  74  per  cent.)  passing,  out  of  2,348,  and  the 
percentage  of  classified  candidates  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  seniors,  although  less  than  that  of  both  the  senior  and 
juniors  boys,  there  being  468  (or  20  per  cent,  of  the  candidates) 
in  the  classified  lists. 


The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  report  that 
they  held  the  second  examination  for  commercial  certificates 
simultaneously  with  the  ordinary  local  examinations  in  December 
last.  Twenty-four  candidates  entered  at  eleven  of  the  centres. 
Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  six  of  the  candidates.  At  the 
examination  held  in  December,  1888,  forty-nine  candidates 
entered,  to  eight  of  whom  certificates  were  awarded. 


The  proceedings  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Rojal 
Historical  Society  are  of  some  interest.  Seventy  Fellows  were 
elected,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  their  candidature  is  considered  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
Lord  Aberdare,  late  President  of  the  Geographical,  and  now 
President  of  the  Historical.  This  accession  was  also  due  to  the 
receipt  of  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incoi’poration  obtained  by  the 
President.  The  increase  of  funds  places  the  Society  in  easier 
circumstances,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  proceed  with  the 
design,  long  in  hand,  of  enabling  the  Society  to  afford  scope  for 
discussions  of  the  political  sciences,  for  which  we  have  no  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  metropolis. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Solomou  Schiller-Szinessy, 
Mr.  Schiller-Szinessy  was  a  German  Jew  who  came  to  this 
country  years  many  ago,  and  was  a  rabbi  of  a  synagogue  at 
Manchester.  He  was  invited  to  Cambridge  to  catalogue  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  University  Library,  a  task  he  has 
left  unfinished,  and  was  appointed  for  three  years  teacher  of 
Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  Literature  in  1866,  a  post  transformed 
subsequently  into  a  permanent  readership.  His  knowledge  of 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  was  enormous,  but  he  had  little  appreciation 
of  modern  critical  methods,  and  clung  to  the  traditional  beliefs  of 
his  co-religionists.  He  was  a  pious,  kind-hearted  man,  but  some¬ 
what  quick-tempered,  and  became  in  consequence  more  than  once 
involved  in  personal  controversies. 
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The  Oriental  Seminary  of  Berlin  seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Not  less  than  thirty-two  courses  have  been  announced 
for  the  ensuing  summer  term.  Advanced  classes  will  be  formed 
for  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Arabic. 


The  schoolmistresses  and  female  teachers  of  Germany  have 
decided  to  hold,  next  Whitsuntide,  a  general  meeting  at  the 
historical  palace  of  Eisenach,  simultaneously  with  the  Deutsche 
Lehrertag ,  to  be  held  at  Berlin.  The  meeting  in  question  will  be 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Germany. 


The  Eighth  Congress  of  theNational  Society  of  French  Teachers 
in  England  will  be  held  at  Harrow  School,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
at  the  kind  iuvitation  of  the  Headmaster,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 
M.A.  The  discussion  will  bear  on  the  “  Teaching  of  French  in 
English  Public  Schools.” 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Teachers’ Training  Syndicate  (Cam¬ 
bridge)  for  the  year  1890  has  been  published.  Although  the 
lectures  appear  to  have  attracted  a  fair  number  of  under¬ 
graduates,  only  one  Cambridge  man  entered  for  the  examinations. 
The  total  number  examined  in  1889  was  eighty-five,  two  men  and 
eighty-three  women ;  as  against  fifty-eight  in  1888,  and  sixty- 
three  in  1887.  The  reports  of  the  examiners  show  that  the 
standard  reached  in  the  examinations  has  been  well  maintained, 
except  in  the  theory  of  education. 


The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  formally  estab¬ 
lished  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  will  grant  degrees  and 
recognitions  to  those  who  complete  its  'courses  of  study.  This 
school  will  be  put  in  every  respect  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  give  all  students 
who  are  prepared  to  enter  it  a  professional  training  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  demands  of  higher  instruction.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  education  that  a  University  has  for¬ 
mally  recognized  teaching  as  a  profession,  equal  in  scholastic 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  other  learned  callings.  Recogni¬ 
tion  is  everything  in  this  world.  The  bondage  of  teaching  has 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  recognized  as  having 
any  professional  rights  worth  noticing. 


It  looks,  says  the  Educational  News,  as  if  quite  a  crop  of  Regis¬ 
tration  Bills  was  about  to  spring  up  in  Parliament.  The  first  is 
already  in  the  field  ;  and  other  two  are  following  hard  on  its 
heels.  The  elementary  teachers  are  excluded  from  that  which 
has  made  its  appearance ;  but  they  are  to  be  recognized  in 
those  to  come.  So  many  Bills  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
defeating  each  other.  “  Partial  registration  must  be  strenuously 
resisted.” 


There  has  been  recently  published  the  report  of  the  Oxford 
Delegacy  of  Non-Collegiate  Students,  as  the  body  is  styled, 
which  looks  after  the  undergraduates  not  attached  to  one  of 
the  old  foundations.  It  shows  that  since  1882  the  number  of 
unattached  students  steadily  declined;  but  this  year  there  is 
an  increase,  due  probably  to  the  opening  of  Mansfield  and  Man¬ 
chester  New  Colleges.  It  also  seems  that  non-collegiate  students 
have  a  tendency  to  become  collegiate,  and  thus  pass  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Delegacy.  Last  year  twenty-eight  did  this,  and 
on  the  whole  927,  out  of  a  total  of  1,915,  have  made  the  non- 
collegiate  system  a  preliminary  to  college  life. 


A  writer,  in  the  Revue  Pedagogigue  Beige  comments  upon  the 
excessive  severity  with  which  corporal  punishment  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  Prussia  to  young  children  for  trivial  offences.  He  was 
present  at  a  sound  caning  of  a  child  of  eleven  for  playing  truant. 
When  he  spoke  to  one  headmaster  about  this,  the  answer  was: 
“But  how  could  we  maintain  proper  discipline  without  it?” 
The  Fremdenblatt,  of  Vienna,  publishes  the  report  of  a  case  lately 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Administration  in  Prussia : — 
“The  teacher  may  inflict  reasonable  corporal  punishment.  He  must 
he  careful  not  to  cause  had  wounds  which  might  endanger  the  life  or  the 
health  of  the  pupil.  Black  marks,  swollen  stripes,  or  bruises  do  not  come 
within  the  term  ‘  bad  wounds,’  for  all  serious  corporal  punishment  leaves 
behind  such  traces.  The  teacher  shall  not  be  acting  unlawfully  in 
punishing  a  pupil  from  another  class  than  the  one  in  which  he  teaches  ; 
the  punishment  may  be  given  outside  the  school  building.  The  conduct 
of  pupils  out  of  school  will  also  be  subject  to  scholastic  discipline.  The 
clergy  are  authorised  to  administer  corporal  punishment  during  the 
divinity  lessons.  The  conduct  of  the  teacher  is  not  actionable  as  long  as 
he  has  not  inflicted  ‘  bad  wounds.’  ” 


There  is,  at  last,  some  prospect  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reforms  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  commonly  known  as 
the  Blue  Coat  School.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  discussing  and  framing  a  scheme  for 
the  reformation  of  this  splendid  old  foundation.  It  is  now  decided 
that  there  are  to  be  five  schools.  Three  are  to  be  boarding  or 
hospital  schools ;  the  boys’  boarding  school  is  to  accommodate 
700,  the  girls’  boarding  school  350,  and  the  preparatory  school 
120.  These  boarding  schools  are  to  be  maintained  “within  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  City  of  London.”  The  day  schools 
are  to  consist  of  a  science  school  for  boys,  with  accommodation 
for  600,  and  a  girls’  school  for  400.  Both  of  these  schools  are  to 
be  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  By 
Section  66  it  is  provided  that  the  school  buildings  in  the  City 
hitherto  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital  may  boused  for  the 
purposes  of  the  boys’  school  under  this  scheme  until  other  suit¬ 
able  buildings  are  provided  for  that  school,  but  no  longer.  To 
the  hospital  school  no  child  will  be  admitted  -whose  parents  or 
next  friends  will  not  be  in  need  of  assistance  towards  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  such  child. 


Lord  Salisbury,  when  addressing  his  followers  at  the  Carlton 
Club  on  the  20th  inst.,  referred  to  the  question  of  free  education, 
or,  as  he  said  he  preferred  to  term  it,  “  assisted  ”  education. 
Although  it  was  not  in  the  programme  of  the  present  session, 
and  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were  not  in  the  most 
distinct  form  before  the  country,  he  regretted  to  see  that  a 
good  many  people  were  already  pledging  themselves  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  forming  opinions  upon  what  they  had  not  seen.  He 
did  not  ask  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  free  edueatiou, 
but  to  abstain  from  hostile  criticism  of  the  Government  policy 
until  they  had  seen  it,  and  to  consider  the  question  from  two 
points  of  view.  One  common  idea  was  that  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
cession  to  socialistic  opinion,  and  that  we  should  pauperize  the 
working  classes.  His  reply  to  that  was,  that  education  had  been 
made  compulsory,  that  a  burden  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
poorer  classes  which  they  had  never  had  before,  and  which  their 
grandfathers  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  that  you  could  not  be 
said  to  be  pauperising  them  if  you  asked  the  whole  community 
to  share  it.  He  also  asked  them  to  look  at  it  from  another  point 
of  view.  Suppose  that  the  subject  were  left  untouched  by  the 
present  Government,  and  that  their  opponents  should  obtain  a 
majority  in  a  future  Parliament.  They  would  deal  with  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  voluntary  schools  would  be  swept  away. 
Eithei’,  therefore,  the  education  question  must  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  so  as  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  voluntary  schools, 
or  the  latter  might  altogether  disappear.  That  was  the  choice 
before  them.  If  they  chose  to  deal  with  assisted  education  them¬ 
selves,  they  might  put  the  voluntary  schools  in  a  position  from 
which  no  future  hostile  majority  could  dislodge  them ;  and  if 
they  chose  to  pass  the  question  by,  they  might  be  pronouncing 
their  doom.  - 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1888,  has  been  recently  published.  The 
volume  is  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  It  deals  not  merely 
with  the  common  schools,  but  with  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Union.  It  is  stated  therein  that  the  land  grant  of  1862 
for  the  establishment  of  technical  colleges  is  now  supporting  forty- 
eight  institutions.  Among  these  are  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University,  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Colorado,  the 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  and  the  Scientific  School  of  Rulgers 
College.  In  thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  is  told  off  to  act  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  arrangement,  as  the  Americans 
are  the  least  military  nation  in  the  world,  their  standing  army 
being  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men,  to  a  population 
of  sixty  millions.  Where  the  State  has  more  than  one  school 
endowed  from  the  Federal  Land  Act,  1862,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  reports  on  the  school  which  in  his  judgment  most  closely 
approximates  to  the  requirements  of  the  existing  law,  and  the 
school  so  marked  out  is  held  to  have  the  first  claim  on  the 
services  of  the  naval  or  military  officer  assigned  to  the  State. 

A  crowded  assembly  of  people  interested  in  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  listened  to  a  discourse 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  Mansion  House,  on  “  The  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Historic  Method  to  Economic  Science.”  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  president  of  the  movement,  remarked 
that  there  were  now  ten  thousand  students  attending  the  various 
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classes.  If  the  Council  could  only  induce  the  wealthy  City 
companies  to  endow  them  with  £1000  a  year,  they  would  consider 
the  scheme  placed  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  and  the 
president,  secretary,  and  members  would  be  relieved  of  consider¬ 
able  anxiety.  The  total  working  expenses  amounted  to  £600  per 
annum.  _ 

The  Schools  Examination  Syndicate  of  Cambridge  University, 
which  during  the  past  year  has  conducted  examinations  at 
eighty-four  boys’  schools,  states  in  a  report  on  the  examination 
for  commercial  certificates,  held  this  year  for  the  second  time, 
that  the  number  of  candidates  was  less  than  at  the  first  examina¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  results  were  decidedly  better.  A  considerable 
improvement  was  exhibited  in  commercial  correspondence  and 
conversational  French  and  German.  Shorthand  was,  however, 
again  very  badly  done.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the 
London  Chav..  ier  of  Commerce  and  the  Syndicate,  additions  will 
le  made  to  the  subjects  of  examination  next  year.  Three  books 
of  Euclid,  questions  on  the  commercial  history  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Colonies,  and  elementary  drawing  and  mechanics  will 
be  the  most  important  additions.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  agreed  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  commer¬ 
cial  certificates  granted  by  the  Board  as  of  equal  value  with  those 
which  it  will  itself  issue  at  the  examinations  which  the  Chamber 
intends  to  institute.  _ 

The  object  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.,  is 
stated  as  being  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
provision  of  technical  and  manual  instruction  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  At  present,  he  says,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  managers  of  these  schools  may  include  such  instruction  in 
the  time-tables,  so  that  attendance  at  it  may  be  counted  as 
attendance  at  the  school.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
remove  all  doubts  on  these  points.  It  declares  that  the  managers 
of  any  public  elementary  school  may  provide  technical  or  manual 
instruction  for  the  scholars  either  on  the  school  premises  or  in 
any  other  place  approved  by  the  inspector ;  and  attendance  at 
such  instruction  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  attendance  at  the  public 
elementary  school.  The  conditions  on  w'hich  Parliamentary 
grants  are  to  be  made  in  aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction 
in  public  elementary  schools,  are  to  be  those  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being.  The  Bill  has  been 
already  blocked  by  Mr.  Kelly. 


During  the  past  two  winters  an  educational  movement  of  a 
missionary  character  has  been  carried  on  in  the  metropolis  under 
the  title  of  “  The  People’s  Lecture  Scheme.”  In  connexion  with 
this  scheme,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gilchrist  Trustees 
and  the  London  University  Extension  Society,  several  short 
courses  of  three  lectures,  each  upon  scientific  topics  of  a  popular 
nature,  were  delivered  in  the  largest  halls  available  for  the 
purpose  in  a  number  of  thickly-populated  industrial  centres  of 
London.  The  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  desire  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
interesting  large  numbers  of  people  in  a  course  of  three  lectures 
as  an  educational  advance  upon  the  single  popular  lecture  ;  and, 
secondly — which  is  by  far  the  more  important  object — the  short 
course  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  preliminary  to  more  complete 
work  of  a  similar  character.  These  short  courses  of  people’s 
lectures  are  free  to  the  public,  and,  consequently,  with  a  popular 
lecturer  it  is  not  difficult  to  fill  a  large  town-hall  holding  from 
1000  to  2000  people.  Having  attracted  the  people  there,  the 
University  Extension  method  of  work  is  fully  explained,  and  it 
is  announced  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  audience  express 
a  desire  for  it,  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures  upon  the 
same  subject  will  be  arranged.  Voting  papers  are  freely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  hall,  and  those  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
work  fill  them  in  with  their  names  and  addresses.  In  this 
way  a  very  fair  test  of  the  feeling  of  the  district  with  regard 
to  the  matter  is  obtained. 


A  student  at  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  thus  describes  the  life 
from  day  to  day : — 

“  Each,  student  has  a  room  to  herself,  which  serves  for  both  bed  and 
sitting-room,  and,  of  course,  every  one  tries  to  make  her  room  look  as 
little  as  possible  like  a  bedroom.  The  bed  is  covered  with  drapery, 
cretonne,  &c.,  down  to  the  ground,  and  makes  a  very  comfortable  sofa ; 
underneath  it  are  kept  the  bath,  jug,  and  basin,  so  that  our  rooms  really 
look  very  little  like  bedrooms.  Some  of  us  go  to  lectures  at  the  colleges, 
and  some  to  lectures  for  students  only.  You  know,  of  course,  that  we  are 
able  now  to  go  in  for  the  same  examinations  as  the  men,  so  we  have  to  do 


the  same  work.  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we  spend  the 
day.  We  have  prayers  and  breakfast  at  eight,  and  afterwards  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  read  the  paper  and  talk,  or  stay  in  the  dining-room 
(which  is  the  library  also),  and  begin  our  work.  At  9.30  we  go  to  our 
rooms  and  light  our  fires,  which  have  been  laid,  or  begin  work,  or  go  to 
lectures.  Lunch  is  from  one  to  two  ;  we  go  in  and  help  ourselves,  and 
come  out  when  we  like  ;  it  is  a  very  informal  meal.  After  lunch  we  go 
for  walks,  play  tennis,  pay  calls,  &c.,  till  four,  when  there  is  afternoon 
tea  in  the  ara wing-room  ;  after  that  we  work  till  seven,  when  we  have 
dinner.  Then  we  stay  in  the  drawing-room  till  eight,  and  if  there  is  any 
society,  Browning  or  Literary,  it  is  held  then  ;  otherwise  we  go  to  our 
rooms.  From  ten  to  eleven  is  the  time  for  visiting  each  other,  and  giving 
cocoa-parties  (they  are  such  fun).  \Ye  do  not  have  pianos  in  our  rooms, 
but  hire  one  for  practising,  and  arrange  our  special  times  ;  and  there  are 
also  two  pianos  belonging  to  the  hall,  but  they  can  only  be  used  between 
lunch  and  tf  a,  while  the  other  can  be  used  all  day,  as  it  is  in  a  room  apart. 
‘  Freshers  ’  do  not  entertain  the  first  term,  but  are  invited  out  by  the  old 
students.  Tea-parties  are  rather  mora  formal  than  supper-parties,  to 
which  we  generally  go  in  dressing-gowns.  There  is  generally  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  china  at  our  parties,  as  hardly  any  of  us  have  more  than 
two  or  three  cups  and  saucers,  and  so  borrow  from  our  neighbours.  We 
do  not  go  alone  into  the  town,  but  two  together,  and  are  not  allowed  at 
all  in  some  places,  college  quads  and  gardens  among  the  number,  without 
a  chaperon.” 


According  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  “the 
Mexican  Government  provides  a  normal  school,  with  a  four  years’ 
course,  and  pensions  every  student  during  his  entire  course, 
requiring  public  school  service  for  at  least  three  years.  A 
teacher  of  five  years’  service,  who  is  incapacitated  for  work, 
draws  a  Government  pension.  After  twenty  years  teachers  may 
retire  on  one-half  pay,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  they  may 
retire  on  full  pay.  Such  facts  are  eloquent.” 


THE  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

March,  1890. 


The  above  Examination  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  on  the  10th  to  14th  of  March.  The  number  of  candidates 
was  65,  of  whom  the  following  obtained  certificates 

candidate’s  name.  school. 


'Blake,  H.  E. 

Brousson,  H.  L. 
2Brousson,  K.  M. 

Campbell,  W.  D. 
3Carsberg,  A.  E. 
Fenner,  E.  G. 


al.  eu. 
al. 

al.  d.  e.  eu. 
al.  d.  e.  eu.  m. 

al. 

al.  e.  g. 


Furtado,  M.  C.  al.d.eu.f.g.m.m*. 

4  Hodgson,  A.  G.  al.  d.  d*.  e.  eu.  g.  ger. 

5  Linstead,  H.  G.  al.  e.  el.  eu.  g. 

6  McFarlane,  G.  e.  s. 

7Nabarro,  D.  N.  a.al.d.e.el.eu.g.m. 

8  Nathan,  C.  al.  ger. 

9  Passmore,  F.  S.  S.  al.  d.  g. 

10 Plowman,  P.  C.  al.  b.  e.  s. 

Smith,  C.  H.  al.  eu. 

11  Toyer,  S.  al.  el.  eu.  m.  s. 

12Woolfe,  A.  W.  al.  b.  eu. 


Bedford  Grammar  School. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 

■  City  Middle  Class  Schools,  E.C. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Hillmartin  Coll.,  Camden  Town. 
Owen’s  School,  Islington. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

City  Middle  Class  Schools,  E.C. 


In  the  above  list  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  candidate  to  whose  name 
they  are  attached  obtained  distinction  in  the  following  subjects  respectively 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 

b.  =  Bookkeeping. 
d.  —  Drawing  (ele¬ 
mentary). 

d*.  =  Drawing  (ad¬ 
vanced). 


e.  =  English. 

el.  =  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 
eu.  =  Euclid. 

f.  =  French. 

g.  ~  Geography. 


ger.  —  German. 
m.  =  Mechanics  (ele¬ 
mentary). 

m*.  —  Mechanics  (ad¬ 
vanced). 
s.  =  Shorthand. 


Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

1  £5  Prize  for  Commercial  History  and  Geography. 

2  £3  Prize  for  Drawing. 

3  £5  Prize  for  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

4  “  Debenham  &  Fre6body”  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in  French  and  German,  £30 

5  £10  Prize  for  Commercial  History  and  Geography. 

6  £3  Prize  for  Shorthand. 

7  “  Barclay’s  ”  Scholarship  for  General  Proficiency,  £20. 

8  £3  Prize  for  Chemistry. 

9  £2  Prize  for  Drawing. 

10  “  Marshall  &  Snellgrove  ”  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in  Book-keeping  and  Han  I- 

writing,  £35. 

11  £10  Prize  for  General  Proficiency. 

12  £10  Prize  for  General  Proficiency. 

N.B. — These  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  restricted  to  candidates  under  17  years 
of  age,  and  no  candidate  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  Scholarship  or  Prize. 
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No  American  Institution  has,  on  the  whole,  better  an¬ 
swered  its  purpose  than  the  “common  school.”  Its  peculiar 
glory  was  that  it  gave  every  citizen  of  the  States  a  fair  and 
equal  start  in  life,  and  stimulated  him  by  the  hope  that  he 
might  one  day  attain  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic. 
The  mingling  in  the  schools  of  the  children  of  rich  and  poor, 
of  educated  and  uneducated  parents,  produced  the  happiest 
results  for  teachers  and  pupils.  “In  justice  to  our  own 
teachers,”  said  Dr.  Dale,  speaking  of  what  he  saw  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  the  States,  “  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  American  common 
schools  belong  to  a  much  more  educated  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  than  the  children  attending  similar  schools  in  our  own 
country.  Even  in  Philadelphia  a  considerable  number  of 
the  children  of  wealthy  parents  attend  the  common  schools 
of  the  city.  In  New  York  a  still  larger  proportion  than  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  children  who  would  he  sent  to  private 
schools  in  England  attend  the  common  schools.”  In  Cliicao’o 
and  Boston,  Dr.  Dale  also  found  that  the  professional  classes 
and  the  prosperous  tradesmen  pursued  the  same  course  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  his  comment 
on  this  practice  is,  that  the  presence  in  the  common  school  of 
a  large  number  of  children  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
a  pleasant  and  even  luxurious  home,  must  have  an  influence 
on  their  less  fortunate  schoolfellows  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate,  and  must  greatly  aid  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Excellent  as  the  results  of  this  Free  School  system  have 
been  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  there  are  not  wanting 
symptoms  that  it  is  losing  its  popularity  in  the  older  and 
more  populous  States  of  the  Union.  This  is  a  fact  of  very 
great  significance  to  us,  now  that  we  are  about  to  adopt  a 
Free  School  system  of  elementally  education.  From  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  States, 
which  has  only  recently  been  published,  although  it  is  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1888,  we  learn  that  there  is  going 
on  in  the  older  and  more  cultured  States  a  gradual  transfer 
of  pupils  from  the  public  to  the  private  schools.  American 
citizens  in  those  States  are  withdrawing  their  children  from 
the  Free  Schools  and  sending  them  to  schools  in  which  fees 
must  be  paid.  This  is  not  to  he  attributed  to  any  decline  of 
efficiency  in  the  public  schools,  as  the  Commissioner  states 
that  they  are  supplied  with  “  better  teachers  and  better 
material  appliances  for  education  than  ever  before,  and  more 
money  is  expended  upon  them.”  The  facts  and  figures  by 
which  he  supports  his  inference  as  to  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  in  public  schools,  and  the  advance  in  private  schools, 
are  these.  PTe  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  increase  in 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  for  the  year  under  review  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  of  school  age. 
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In  the  year  1886-7,  2038  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
was  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  ;  whereas  in  1887-8  the 
percentage  was  only  20T0.  Another  interesting  and  relevant 
fact  is  that  during  the  decade  ending  1887  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  enrolment  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  all  the 
States,  except  those  of  the  South  Atlantic  sea-board  and  the 
south  central  area.  And  even  in  these  States  the  Com¬ 
missioner  tells  us  that  growth  has  been  now  arrested, 
“  after  having  reached  a  point  in  its  development  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  occupied  by  the  Northern  States.” 
The  Commissioner  next  inquires  if  the  decline  of  numbers 
in  the  public  schools  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  numbers  attending  private  schools.  On  this 
point  he  finds  that  in  fourteen  States  and  territories  the 
average  increase  of  the  private  school  enrolment  was  6'98 
per  cent.,  a  percentage  much  higher  than  the  public  school 
increase  in  the  same  States.  “  The  most  complete  and  trust¬ 
worthy  data,”  says  the  Commissioner,  “  upon  this  head  are 
furnished  by  a  group  of  States  comprising  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.” 
In  these  five  States  the  public  enrolment  increased  in  the 
year  by  4,938,  or  028  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  private  school 
enrolment  increased  in  the  year  by  12,956,  or  O' 73  per  cent. 
That  these  figures  are  approximately  correct  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  their  sum  almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
increase  for  the  year  of  the  population  of  school  age  in  those 
States.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  Commissioner  arrives 
from  these  facts  is,  “that  in  these  States,  and  presumably 
elsewhere,  there  is  going  on  a  transfer  of  pupils  from  public 
to  private  schools,”  and  he  adds,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  “the  circumstance  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  and 
demands  the  greatest  consideration.”  The  explanation  he 
gives  of  this  social  revolution,  public  school  retrogression,  or 
whatever  other  designation  may  apply  to  the  group  of  facts 
we  have  been  considering,  is  probably  the  true  one.  He 
thinks  it  is  to  be  found  “  in  connexion  with  conditions 
arising  from  the  growing  complexity  of  our  civilization,  and 
the  development  of  far  greater  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,” — that  is  to  say,  America,  as  her  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion  increase,  will  have  no  immunity  from  the  social  and 
educational  problems  that  present  themselves  for  solution 
here.  The  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities  will  come,  in  time,  to  regard  with  as 
much  repugnance  the  sending  of  their  children  to  the 
common  schools, to  mix  with  the  poorest  of  the  population,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  would  to  sending 
their  children  to  our  Board  schools.  Wealth  and  poverty 
differentiate  the  school  training.  The  child  of  the  wealthy 
man  wants,  or  his  parents  want  for  him,  an  education  of  an 
order  not  to  be  had  at  the  public  school.  Hence  he  is  sent 
to  a  school  where  he  can  have  any  educational  luxury  he  is 
ready  to  pay  for.  “  There  is,”  says  the  Commissioner,  “  an 
increasing  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  certain 
forms  and  subjects  of  instruction  that  the  public  schools  do 
not  and  cannot  give.” 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  our  Free  Education  con¬ 
troversy  are  direct  and  obvious.  That  a  'system  of  Free 
Education  will  not  destroy  voluntary  or  private  schools,  is  one 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  American  experience;  in  fact,  that 
experience  justifies  the  fears  of  those  who,  like  Dr.  Gladstone, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  object  to  Free  Education  because 
of  its  tendency  to  multiply  private-adventure  schools. 


In  judging  of  the  possible  results  of  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  movements  here  by  the  light  of  American  experience, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  a  greater 
similarity  of  institutions  than  in  fact  exists.  To  begin  with, 
a  very  much  larger  sum  is  spent  on  education  from  public 
funds  in  America  than  here.  Our  cousins  have  been  long 
struggling  with  a  difficulty  which  seems  never  to  have  em¬ 
barrassed  any  other  people,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
Their  revenue  enormously  exceeds  their  expenditure.  Annual 
surpluses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  baffie  the  wit  of 
American  politicians  to  dispose  of.  Congress,  it  is  true,  lias 
no  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  levy  a  tax  in  support  of 
education;  for,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  thei’e  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  federal  or  national  system  of  education  in  operation 
in  the  States.  Education  is  local,  the  affair  of  each  particular 
State.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Congress  has  appropriated 
an  enormous  amount  of  public  property  to  the  creation  or 
augmentation  of  the  permanent  school  funds  in  the  several 
States.  Land  appropriations,  larger  in  area  than  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  have  been  set  apart  by  Congress  for  common 
schools,  technical  and  agricultural  colleges,  and  universities. 
Under  an  Act  passed  in  1836,  it  was  provided  that,  whenever 
the  annual  surplus  exceeded  five  millions,  it  should  be 
divided  among  the  States.  The  sum  so  distributed  has  in 
many  of  the  States  been  constituted  a  permanent  school 
fund.  Under  the  Agricultural  College  Act  of  1862,  48  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  received  last  year  the  benefit  of  the  land 
grant  made  for  their  support.  The  annual  educational 
revenue  of  the  States  is,  iu  fact,  about  twenty  millions. 
Thus,  in  point  of  public  expenditure,  we  are  far  behind  the 
Americans.  There  is  one  other  matter  on  which  American 
experience  falsifies  the  expectations  of  the  advocates  of  Free 
Education  here  :  namely,  that  it  secures  regular  attendance. 
The  average  attendance  in  all  American  common  schools  is 
only  65'7  of  the  enrolment.  In  England  and  Wales  it  is  76 
per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland  77  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  to  earn  a  grant,  the  school  must  have 
been  open  at  least  400  times,  reckoning  morning  and  evening 
as  separate  attendances,  and  every  scholar  for  whom  a  grant 
is  claimed  must  at  least  have  been  present  at  250  of  these. 
The  public  schools  in  America  are  open,  on  an  average,  only 
129  days  in  the  year,  and  the  number  of  average  attendances 
is  only  93'7,  so  that  the  American  scholar  spends  only  some 
three  months  in  school,  whilst  in  England  or  Scotland  the 
scholar  spends  from  eight  to  nine  months  in  school.  We 
commend  these  faots  and  figures  to  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  think  on  educational  matters. 


Schoolmasters  who  desire  to  see  the  art  of  teaching  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  sure  basis  of  science  will  welcome  any  solid 
contribution  towards  determining  the  correlation  between 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  capacities.  No  art,  in¬ 
deed,  of  equal  importance  to  mankind,  has  ever  been  so  little 
fortified  by  a  well-ascertained  body  of  scientific  doctrine. 
The  most  skilful  and  successful  practitioners  of  the  art, 
if  not  wholly  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a 
science  of  education,  are  largely  indifferent  as  to  whether 
one  is  constructed  or  not.  They  are  contented  to  pursue 
empirical  processes  which  have  answered  in  practice,  without 
inquiring  why  they  have  so  answered.  Few  men,  indeed, 
have  the  requisite  patience,  industry,  and  mastery  of  scien- 
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tific  method  to  qualify  them  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences.  In  fact,  it  is  not  one  science 
merely,  but  a  group  of  sciences,  that  needs  to  be  founded 
before  we  get  a  science  of  education.  The  educator  has  to 
deal  with  intellect,  character,  temperament,  and  physique  ; 
he  can  make  little  progress  unless  he  takes  account  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  of  intellectual  power  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
he  neglects  individual  differences  of  character,  temperament, 
and  physique.  The  province  of  a  science  of  education  would 
be  to  show  us  the  inter-action  and  correlation  of  these,  to  the 
end  that  our  methods  of  instruction  may  harmonise  and 
synchronise  with  the  known  laws  by  which  human  faculties 
operate  and  develop.  To  discover  these  laws,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  discoverable,  we  must  begin  with  the  observation  of 
facts.  Having  ascertained  and  examined  facts,  we  proceed,  by 
inference  and  induction,  to  the  difficult  task  of  detecting  the 
law  or  general  principle  which  these  facts  may  yield. 
Having  discovered  a  law  or  general  principle,  there  remains 
for  the  schoolmaster  the  bridging  of  the  gulf  which  divides 
such  laws  or  general  principles  from  their  specific  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  task  that  thus  lies  before 
those  who  are  engaged  iu  forming  the  basis  of  a  science  of 
education  has  not,  we  are  glad  to  record,  deterred  investiga¬ 
tors  who  certainly  do  not  fail  in  appreciation  of  its  difficulty 
from  undertaking  it.  To  this  sanguine  and  self-sacrificing- 
order  belong  Dr.  V enn  and  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  who,  under 
the  title  of  “  Cambridge  Anthropometry,”  published  in 
Nature ,  of  the  13th  inst.,  give  the  results  of  about  a 
thousand  measurements  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the 
last  two  years.  These  measurements,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Galton,  and  carried  out  by  a  Cambridge  Committee,  were — 
(1)  a  test  for  eyesight ;  (2)  a  test  of  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  arms  when  employed  in  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
pulling  a  bow  ;  (3)  a  test  of  the  power  of  “  squeeze  ”  of  each 
hand  separately ;  (4)  measurement  of  the  size  of  the  head. 
This  is  taken  in  three  different  directions,  viz. :  from  front 
to  back,  between  the  two  sides,  and  upwards  from  a  line 
between  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  product  of  these  three 
measurements  gives  the  “head  volume.”  (5)  A  test  of 
breathing  capacity  ;  (6)  the  height  ;  (7)  the  weight.  These 
tests  were  applied  exclusively  to  students,  mostly  under¬ 
graduates,  there  being  only  a  sprinkling  of  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  Arts,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  24,  inclusive.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  object  for  which  these  measurements  were  undertaken 
was  “  to  determine  by  actual  statistics  the  correlation  between 
intellectual  and  physical  capacities.”  The  students  were 
divided  into  three  classes — (A),  (B),  and  (C) — embracing 
(A)  scholars  of  their  college,  and  those  who  have  taken,  or 
doubtless  will  take,  a  first  class  in  any  Tripos  ;  (B)  those 
who  go  in  for  honours,  but  fall  short  of  a  first  class  ;  and  (0) 
those  who  go  in  for  an  ordinary  degree,  to  which  class  also 
are  assigned  those  who  fail  to  pass. 

The  main  fact  which  the  statistics  so  collected  yield  is 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  power  of  “pull,”  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  the  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  different  intellectual  grades  (A),  (B),  and  (C). 
The  comparison  of  “  head  volumes  ”  yields  two  noticeable 
facts:  (1)  that  the  heads  of  the  high  honour  men  are  distinctly 
larger  than  those  of  the  pass  men,  and  (2)  that  the  heads  of 
all  alike  continue  to  grow  for  some  years  after  the  age  of  19. 


The  general  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Venn  is,  that  “  it  does 
not  appear  that  intellectual  superiority  is  in  the  slightest 
significant  degree  either  correlated  with  any  kind  of  natural 
physical  superiority  or  inferiority,  or  that  it  tends  incidentally 
to  produce  any  general  superiority  or  inferiority.” 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  adds  to  Dr.  Venn’s  paper  his  own 
deductions  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  latter  ;  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  what  most  of  us  would  expect,  viz.  : 
(1)  Although  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that,  in  the  masses 
of  the  population,  the  brain  ceases  to  grow  after  the  age  of 
nineteen,  or  even  earlier,  it  is  by  no  means  so  with  University 
students.  (2)  That  men  who  have  obtained  high  honours 
have  had,  on  the  average,  considerably  larger  brains  than 
others  at  the  ago  of  nineteen.  (3)  That  they  have  on  the 
average  larger  brains  than  others,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  in  fact,  their  predomi nance  is  by 
that  time  diminished  to  about  one-lialf  of  what  it  was. 
(4)  Consequently  “  high  honour  ”  men  are  presumably,  as  a 
class,  both  more  precocious  and  more  gifted  throughout  than 
others.  We  must  therefore  look  to  eminent  University 
success  as  largely  due  to  a  fortunate  combination  of  these 
two  helpful  conditions. 

These  conclusions  are  certainly  in  accord  with  experience. 
Every  one  knows  a  brilliant  University  man  who,  in  his 
after  career,  is  overtaken  and  left  behind  in  intellectual 
pursuits  by  contemporaries  who  did  not  come  near  him  in 
school  or  University  days. 

The  measurements  of  character  per  se  have  not  been 
attempted  at  Cambridge,  but  Mr.  Galton  is  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  such  measurements  are  not  only  possible,  but 
that  very  valuable  results  would  emerge  from  statistics  of 
men’s  conduct  in  small  everyday  affairs,  which  he  seems  to 
think  would  give  the  simplest  and  most  precise  measure  of 
character. 


Should  Headmasters  be  teachers  ?  The  question  is  be¬ 
coming  a  somewhat  important  one  ;  and  a  similar  question 
is  now  not  unfrequently  asked  with  regard  to  headmistresses 
also.  Should  the  Heads  of  large  educational  establishments 
spend  any  portion,  or  any  large  portion,  of  their  time  in 
actual  teaching  ?  and,  if  so,  should  they  be  selected  for  their 
posts  because  of  their  skill  in  teaching  P  Younger  enthusiasts 
answer  at  once  and  emphatically,  “  Yes.”  They  point  out 
that  the  only  strictly  professional  prizes  are  the  Headships  ; 
and  maintain  that  the  prizes  of  the  profession  should  be 
awarded  for  professional  fitness,  viz.,  skill  in  training  and 
educating  the  young.  The  older  amongst  us,  especially 
those  who  have  themselves  been  the  Heads  of  schools,  are 
not  quite  so  ready  and  so  positive  in  their  answers.  They 
find  that  the  great  mass  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  do — 
the  general  supervision  of  the  management  and  the  buildings, 
the  seeing  of  parents,  the  care  of  the  finances,  the  correspon¬ 
dence,  the  general  discipline  of  the  place,  the  arrangements 
of  time-tables  and  syllabuses,  and  much  else  of  a  like  kind — 
that  all  this,  if  well  done,  occupies  very  nearly  their  whole 
time,  and  that  the  little  that  remains  over  (if  any  does 
remain)  is  too  uncertain  and  too  scrappy  to  be  of  much  use 
if  devoted  to  part  of  the  regular  teaching.  And,  further,  the 
demand  which  all  this  makes  on  them  is  found  to  be  but  very 
slightly  a  demand  on  their  skill  in  teaching :  it  is  rather  one 
on  their  skill  in  organizing,  directing,  managing.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  possess  admirable  skill  in  teaching,  and  yet  to  be 
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but  a  poor  organizer  and  ruler.  So  some  of  us  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  positively.  The  public,  however,  as  represented 
by  Boards  of  Governors  and  School  Councils,  seem  to  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  problem.  They  commonly  (almost 
always  in  boys’  schools)  ignore  skill  in  teaching  altogether. 
Within  certain  limits  as  to  age,  they  select  the  candidate  who 
has  the  best  degree  (or  some  similar  distinction),  and  who 
they  have  no  particular  reason  to  believe  will  turn  out  a  bad 
ruler.  Sometimes  their  choice  is  even  more  limited  by  their 
belief  that  they  ought  to  choose  a  clergyman — a  belief  which, 
if  logically  carried  out  with  regard  to  all  education,  should 
lead  them  to  agitate  for  the  admission  of  women  to  Orders, 
unless,  indeed,  they  share  the  conviction  of  some  Eastern 
nations,  that  girls  have  no  souls  worth  thinking  of.  But 
this  method  of  selection,  which  governors  seem  little  disposed 
to  abandon,  does  not  appear  to  us  entirely  satisfactory  ;  for  of 
all  possible  methods  it  is  that  which  brings  with  it  the 
greatest  possible  risk  of  miscarriage.  For  its  special  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  almost  wholly  a  blind  choice.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  point  out  that,  until  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education  have  provided  themselves  with  some  publicly 
recognized  test  and  standard  of  professional  fitness,  governing 
bodies  must  perforce  choose  somewhat  in  the  dark.  And  so 
we  seem  likely  to  continue  yet  a  while  to  have  headmasters 
who  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience  of  managing 
and  teaching  boys,  and  headmistresses  whose  main  idea  seems 
to  be  to  exact  implicit  obedience  from  their  staff. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  reveals 
quite  as  much  difficulty,  and  is  even  more  important. 
Supposing  the  best  possible  method  of  selection  employed, 
and  the  best  possible  Head  chosen,  how  is  he  or  she,  with  the 
extremely  limited  time  at  his  or  her  disposal,  to  bring  any 
personal  influence  to  bear  on  the  pupils  P  In  a  boarding- 
school  the  Head’s  own  boarding-house  offers  some  opportunity 
out  of  school.  But  in  a  day-school  what  is  the  Head  to  do  P 
One  only  learns  to  know  a  pupil  properly  by  having  con¬ 
stantly  to  deal  with  him  or  her  in  class ;  and  we  are  all  full 
well  aware  that  “the  little  daily  unremembered  acts  (and 
examples)  of  kindness  and  of  love”  are  those  which  have 
most  influence,  which  do  most  for  the  formation  of  character 
— not  the  distant  and  intermittent  exhortation  or  exercise 
of  authority.  With  the  troublesome  children  one  is  sure 
to  come  in  contact  fairly  often ;  with  the  distinguished 
children  now  and  then ;  but  with  those  who  are  neither 
troublesome  nor  distinguished,  seldom  or  never.  A  child  of 
this  last  kind — and  such  form  the  vast  majority  of  every 
school — may  easily  pass  through  all  the  classes  and  never 
exchange  six  intimate  words,  or  six  words  of  any  sort,  with 
headmaster  or  headmistress.  The  matter  is,  as  we  have 
said,  important — as  important  as  it  is  hard  to  deal  with. 

The  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  evidently  registration 
of  distinctly  professional  fitness.  To  the  second  aspect  of  the 
problem  we  shall  return  again  later  on,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  what  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  and  how  our 
limitations  should  influence  the  solution  of  the  whole  system. 


Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  has  just  read  before  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  an  extremely  valuable  and  painstaking 
series  of  investigations  in  the  statistics  of  education.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  in  a  former  paper  compared  the  progress  of  ten 
years,  1872-82.  The  figures  then  brought  forward  showed 


that,  whilst  the  population  had  increased  between  13  and  13f 
per  cent.,  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  under  education 
at  the  public  expense  had  augmented  by  no  less  than  125 
per  cent,  in  the  decennial  period,  or  an  average  of  12^  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Such  a  startling  increase  was,  of  course, 
attributable  to  the  Act  of  1870,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  go  on  in  the  future  at  anything  like  this  rate  of  increase. 
However,  in  the  last  six  years,  1882-8,  whilst  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  only  by  about  8  per  cent.,  the  increase  of 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  Board  schools  has  been  no 
less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  in  voluntary  schools  it  has  come 
up  to  46  per  cent.,  a  total  of  66  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of 
11  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  rate  of  progress  exceeds  what 
might  have  been  fairly  expected.  The  statistics  thus 
collected  and  arranged  show  how  large  in  extent,  and 
weighty  in  its  importance,  is  the  elementary  school  system. 
It  has  not  even  yet  reached  a  normal  condition  ;  nor  are  we 
yet  able  to  measure  its  consequences.  It  is  supported  by 
great  national  cost,  aud  many  hoped  before  this  to  see  a 
saving  of  poor-outlay  and  prison-outlay,  to  counterbalance 
the  cost  of  this  education.  It  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  a 
time  ought  to  arise  when  there  would  grow  out  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  outlay  a  remunerative  ability,  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  to  help  themselves  to  more  effectual 
support,  so  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  burden  on  parish 
rates,  or  on  charity ;  and  that  increased  thrift  and  habits  of 
self-respect  might  be  produced  by  a  more  general  education. 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  statistics  do  not  show  in  advance  in  what 
number  of  years  such  an  improvement  can  be  looked  for. 

Although  for  this  and  similar  hoped-for  evidences  we 
must  wait,  yet  there  is  no  questioning  the  value  of  such 
researches  amongst  statistics  as  that  supplied  by  this  paper. 
Dr.  Fitch  bore  testimony  to  the  singular  accuracy  and  skill 
with  which  the  figures  had  been  dealt  with.  He  was  unable 
to  put  his  finger  on  a  single  fallacy  in  reasoning,  or  a  single 
inaccuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  the  figures.  “  The  paper 
is  an  historical  document,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  elementary  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  what  point  had  been  reached  in  our  progress,  what 
are  the  problems  that  yet  remain  to  be  solved,  and  what  are 
the  various  steps  by  which  our  present  success  has  been 
attained,  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  paper,  and  put  it  by 
him  for  permanent  reference.” 


EEVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

The  Latin  Gate.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott.  (Seeley.) 

In  this  book  the  author  may  be  said  to  take  leave  of  the 
profession  in  which  he  lias  so  long  held  a  leading  place.  Its 
main  object  is  “to  provide  a  series  of  interesting  and  stimulating 
translation-lessons  for  beginners  in  Latin,  and  to  prepare  them 
rapidty  and  easily  for  translating  unseen  passages.”  But  it  is 
much  more  than  a  new  reading-book.  Dr.  Abbott  states  and 
endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  how  best  to  teach  Latin  in 
second-grade  schools.  “In  such  schools  as  these  there  seems  to 
be  no  choice  but  either  to  reform  the  study  of  Latin  or  to  exter¬ 
minate  it.”  He  believes  that  such  an  extermination  “would  be 
a  deplorable  calamity,  reacting  most  injuriously  upon  the  whole 
of  the  education  of  our  middle  classes.”  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
endorse  this  without  realizing  as  keenly  as  the  author  that  the 
study  of  Latin  on  its  pi’esent  lines,  by  boys  who  are  to  leave 
school  at  sixteen,  is  practically  a  failure.  The  failure  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  concealed  by  the  system  generally  adopted  in  public 
examinations.  The  first  object  of  Latin  teaching  in  all  cases, 
and  in  most  cases  its  only  object,  should  be  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  read  Latin  authors  with  facility,  which  can  be  tested  only  by 
“ungeen”  translation.  “  Hitherto,”  as  Dr.  Abbott  says,  “  perhaps 
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both  examiners  and  teachers  have  been  deterred  from  laying 
sufficient  stress  on  ‘translation  at  sight’ by  the  fear  that  most 
boys  of  sixteen  in  middle-class  schools  would  utterly  fail  to 
render  a  simple  Latin  sentence  into  correct  English,  though 
they  might  have  learned  Latin  for  three,  four,  or  even  five 
years.”  How  many  such  leave  school  able  to  understand  and 
enjoy  a  chapter  of  Livy  or  a  Latin  speech  of  the  Public  Orator 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  Many  would  probably  feel  that  it  was 
in  a  manner  presumptuous  to  attempt  such  a  thing  without  the 
indispensable  preliminary  process  of  “getting  it  up”  as  “home¬ 
work.”  The  failure  appears  largely  to  arise  “  from  uninteresting 
methods  of  teachiug,  and  from  the  misapplication  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  rules  and  forms  which 
have  stupefied  instead  of  stimulated.”  In  other  words,  attention 
has  been  concentrated  on  cramming  grammatical  irregularities 
and  on  grinding  out  by  rule  what  is  dignified  by  the  name,  of 
“composition.”  The  reform  to  be  aimed  at  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  not  only  must  Latin  be  acquired  more  rapidly  through 
the  aid  of  French  and  English,  but  “it  must  also  aid  the  learner 
to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  in  both  languages — English  as  well  as 
French — for  an  English  boy’s  knowledge  of  English  is  far  more 
scanty  than  is  generally  supposed.”  In  the  second  place,  Latin 
must  be  taught  so  as  to  afford  a  literary  stimulus;  time  must  be 
found  to  introduce  a  boy  to  Latin  literature  and  to  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  language. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  book  is  likely  to 
servo  its  purpose,  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  difficulty  that  much 
of  it  is  addressed  rather  to  teachers  than  to  learners.  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  tell  us  for  what  class  of  beginners  in 
Latin  it  is  intended,  and  a  student  old  enough  and  resolute 
enough  to  work  through  the  book  by  himself,  and  to  use  all  the 
references  with  which  the  pages  are  studded,  would  learn  not 
only  Latin,  but  a  great  deal  besides,  including,  as  may  be  expected, 
many  good  things  from  Bacon.  But  in  a  school-book  for  use 
with  beginners  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions  which  aim  partly  at  superseding  the  teacher,  and  partly 
at  instructing  him,  are  out  of  place.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
issue  two  editions  of  such  a  book — one  a  text  edition,  containing 
only  what  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  unencumbered 
with  bewildering  inferences,  the  other  a  large  paper  edition, 
giving  on  the  same  page  with  the  text  the  help  and  hints  which 
Dr.  Abbott  is  so  well  able  to  give  to  younger  and  less  skilful 
teachers,  with  space,  such  as  has  been  afforded  to  some  extent 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  present  book,  for  the  insertion  of  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  such  as  the  use  of  a  school-book  never  fails  to 
suggest  ? 

Then  it  strikes  us  that  the  proverbs  and  short  sayings  which 
compose  the  first  series  of  reading  lessons  would  prove,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  much  more  difficult  than  the  extracts  from  Phaedrus  and 
Caesar  which  come  last.  They  are  difficult  alike  in  manner  and 
in  matter.  Such  sentences  as  Abe  ant  studia  in  mores,  Nil  interest 
liabere  ostium  aperium,  vultum  clausum,  even  when  illustrated 
from  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  are  surely  beyond  the  powers  of 
what  are  generally  meant  by  beginners.  A  few  such  “  aculeate 
sayings,”  and  such  longer  sentences  or  short  stories  as  make  up 
the  second  and  third  series  of  lessons,  might  very  well  accompany 
reading  lessons  from  a  plain  narrative,  each  relieving  the  other. 
But  perhaps  Dr.  Abbott  contemplates  the  postponement  of  the 
study  of  Latin  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  school  life, 
when  some  considerable  progress  may  have  been  made  in  French. 
It  seems  to  us  a  fault  in  the  book  that  translation  is  divorced 
from  composition.  We  should  like  to  suggest  that,  besides  the 
general  vocabulary,  there  should  be,  for  the  eai’lier  lessons, 
separate  vocabularies.  In  these,  special  illustrations  might  be 
given  from  French,  as  the  chapter  on  “Latin  through  French” 
will  be  chiefly  available  only  at  a  later  stage. 

We  have  chiefly  confined  ourselves,  as  is  indeed  due  to  a  book 
whose  author  is  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Abbott,  to  pointing  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  drawbacks  to  the  book’s  usefulness. 
Those  who  know  the  author’s  other  works  (and  what  teacher  does 
not?)  will  easily  believe  that  there  is  throughout  the  book  a 
wealth  of  acute  suggestion,  from  which  teachers,  at  all  events, 
cannot  fail  to  learn  very  much. 

Queries.  An  illustrated  Journal  of  Literature,  Art,  Science  and 
Education.  By  Charles  A.  Wenborne.  (Buffalo,  N.Y.,U.S. A.) — 
This  American  monthly  is  unique  in  character,  and  peculiarly 
educational,  and  hence  a  descriptive  notice  of  the  numbers  of 
1889  may  afford  interesting  information  to  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  seen  the  work.  It  is  a  bookish  literary  periodical 
designed  to  encourage  the  acquiring  of  definite,  exact,  and 


precise  knowledge  of  authors  and  their  works  of  all  ages,  and  it 
is  a  marvel  how  so  much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  got 
together  month  after  month.  Every  subject  has  a  serious  and 
a  facetious  aspect,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and 
sometimes  either  one  or  the  other,  as  the  reader  chooses  to  view 
it,  is  given.  The  “  question  department,”  from  which  the  journal 
takes  its  names,  illustrates  this  point.  In  the  July  number,  for 
instance,  we  have  first  a  number  of  characters  in  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  named,  and  are  asked  to  give  the  play  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  to  name  the  author: — “  Baradas,  Aminadab  Sleek, 
Mrs.  Haller,  Glenalvon,  Armand  Duval,  Pepe,  Miss  Constance 
Neville,  Adam  Winterton,  Oldabella,  Calanthe,  Triplet,  La 
Froehard,  Solon  Shingle,  Wat  Worthy,  &c.”  The  answers  to 
questions  are  always  given  two  months  later ;  for  instance,  the 
answers  to  the  above  appear  in  the  September  number  as 
follows  :  “ ‘Richelieu,’  Lord  Lytton;  ‘The  Serious  Family,’  Morris 
Barnett;  ‘The  Stranger, ’A.  Yon  Kotzebue  ;  ‘Douglas,’  John  Home  ; 
‘Camille’  (Dame  aux  Camelias),  Alex.  Dumas  fils;  ‘Francesca  da 
Rimini,’  George  H.  Boker;  ‘She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  ;  ‘  The  Iron  Chest,’  George  Coleman  the  younger ;  ‘  Fazio,’ 
Bev.  PI.  H.  Milman  ;  ‘  Damon  and  Pythias,’  John  Banim;  ‘  Masks 
and  Faces,’  Charles  Reade  and  Tom  Taylor;  ‘The  Two  Orphans,’ 
Adolphe  D’Ennery ;  ‘The  People’s  Lawyer  (Solon  Shingle),  J.  S. 
Jones;  ‘Jack  Cade’  (Aylemere),  R.  Conrad.”  Then  there  are 
quotations  given,  sometimes  general  and  sometimes  under 
special  headings.  For  instance,  fifty  quotations  are  given  under 
the  head  of  “  Poetical  Compliments  to  be  ldentified,”  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  “  Perhaps  he  was  not  hero  born, 

Like  those  he  sung — Heaven  only  knows.” 

(2)  “  The  snow  was  falling  as  if  Heaven  dropped  down 

White  flowers  of  Paradise  to  strew  his  pall, 

The  dead  around  him  seemed  to  wake  and  call 

His  Dame  as  worthy  of  so  white  a  crown.” 

The  answers  are  to  the  first  “  Stoddard  on  Moore,”  to  the  second 
“  Longfellow  on  Richard  Henry  Dana,”  and  so  on.  Then  there 
arc  curious  words  given  for  derivations  ;  for  example  :  “  Haver¬ 
sack,  haberdasher,  wench,  fanatic,  sincere,  Charterhouse  School, 
kick-shaw,  minion.”  The  derivations  of  which  are  :  “  Hafersaclt 
=  oat-sack.  Habt  ihr  daos,  Herr  ?  =  Have  you  that,  sir  ? 
Mensch  =  a  human  being.  Fanum  —  a  fane  or  church.  Sine 
cera  =  without  wax.  Chartreuse  —  Carthusian  monastery,  hence 
Charter’ouse.  Quelgue  chose  =  something.  Mignon  —  darling.” 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  a  little  startling  and  very  original. 
The  “  Questions  on  History  ”  require  generally  a  single  word  or 
a  date  for  answer.  Those  in  geography  the  names  of  places  or 
persons.  The  facetious  questions  are  on  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  and  history,  and  are  often  very  amusing.  'The  ordinary 
letterpress  affords  much  information  of  a  literary  character  of 
the  type  required  by  the  questions :  there  are  biographies  of 
literary  men,  for  example,  of  John  Hay,  author  of  the — (1)“  Pike 
Country  Ballads,”  co-author  of  the  “Life  of  Lincoln”  in  The 
Century,  and.  of  William  Blake  who  “wrote  and  painted  for 
children  and  angels.”  Then  there  are  original  poems  and 
original  criticisms,  the  former  not  often  good,  the  latter  generally 
so,  and  criticisms  on  authors  selected  from  other  authors,  as,  for 
instance  on  Blake,  Keble,  Coleridge,  Faber,  &c.,  from  George 
Macdonald;  on  Keats,  Burns,  Shelley,  Newman,  from  J.  C. 
Sharpe ;  on  Bentham,  Beattie,  Bulwer,  Smollett,  Goethe,  &c., 
from  Carlyle.  There  are  selections  from  authors — (1)  Collected 
from  the  same  author  as  Gems  from  Scott,  Gems  from  “  The 
Yicar  of  Wakefield.”  (2)  Selections  on  the  same  subject  from 
different  authors.  The  “  Historical  Notes  ”  are  curious,  rather 
than  elaborate,  such  as  the  first  historical  mention  of  common 
things,  or  their  first  introduction  into  a  particular  country. 
Miscellaneous  articles,  under  the  head  “  Multum  in  Parvo,” 
cover  everything.  The  whole  is  a  production  which  could  hardly 
appear  anywhere  but  in  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  the  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee,  and  other  Bees  of  allied  family. 

Christian  Conduct :  Sermons  Breached  in  the  Chapel  of  Mill 
Hill  School,  by  Charles  Anthony  Vince,  Headmaster.  ( Hodder 
Stoughton.  1890.)  —  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Vince,  the 
boys  of  Mill  Hill  School,  and  their  parents,  on  the  tone  of  this 
volume.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  a  manly  ring  in  the 
utterances  of  the  preacher,  and  no  lad  or  young  man  can  read 
these  sermons  without  being  impelled  to  a  nobler  life.  Mr.  Yince 
gives  frequent  evidences  of  ripe  culture,  and  while  we  do  not 
find  the  power  of  illustration  so  conspicuous  as  in  Fanes’s 
“  Marlborough  Sermons,”  or  the  eloquence  which  characterises 
Mr.  Wilson’s  discourses  at  Clifton,  or  Mr.  Welldon’s  Harrow 
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sermons,  we  have  a  directness  of  appeal  and  an  enforcement  of 
moral  lessons  which  ought  to  secure  for  this  volume  very  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  among  all  interested  in  the  religious  training 
of  youth.  The  title  accurately  describes  the  scope  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses.  Mr.  Vince  explains,  in  a  short  Preface,  that  his  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  school  pulpit  have  been  occasional  only,  and  that 
the  services  are  usually  conducted  by  ordained  ministers  ;  hence 
he  has  felt  at  liberty  to  restrict  himself  to  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity,  leaving  more  distinctly  doctrinal  topics  to  others. 
In  the  first  sermon  in  the  volume,  which  was  also  the  first 
preached  by  Mr.  Yince  at  Mill  Hill,  the  keynote  seems  to  be 
struck  in  the  solemn  enforcement  of  responsibility  for  influence, 
and  the  special  appeal  to  elder  boys  to  beware  of  causing  younger 
ones  to  stumble.  We  quote  a  few  sentences,  which  indicate  the 
tone  of  the  discourse  : — 

‘  ‘  Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  you  who  by  your  achievements  in  school  or 
at  cricket  or  football  have  won  the  admiration  of  your  younger  brethren, 
what  a  duty  is  imposed  on  you  by  that  little  eminence.  Nobility  is  an 
obligation,  says  the  French  proverb,  and  it  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the 
little  aristocracy  of  a  school.  There  are  somo  of  you,  I  can  assure  you, 
who  have  larger  opportunities  of  doing  good  or  evil  by  your  example  in 
this  place  than  may  recur  for  a  very  long  time  in  your  future  life.  For 
it  is  here  at  school,  in  the  time  of  boyhood,  that  small  things  are  so 
important.  Here  the  good  habits  are  formed  which  make  virtue  so  much 
easier  in  after  years ;  here  are  the  small  beginnings  of  vice  ■which  may 
corrupt  a  whole  character  and  poison  a  whole  life.  ...  It  is  often  so 
easy  to  cause  the  little  ones  to  offend.  Let  me  take  one  example.  Every 
one  of  you  knows  what  a  power  for  good  lies  in  the  memory  of  your 
homes,  in  the  ever-present  thought  of  the  tender  love  of  father  or  mother 
or  sisters.  But  that  delicate  invisible  chain  that  links  the  soul  of  a  boy 
at  school  to  his  distant  homeland  may  so  often  check  his  footsteps 
wandering  into  temptation,  is  so  easily  broken.  You  ridicule  some  little 
turn  of  speech  that  a  boy  has  brought  with  him  from  home,  associated 
perhaps  in  his  memory  with  the  happiness  of  his  father’s  fireside  ;  you 
scoff  at  some  little  habit  of  neatness  or  comfort  that  his  mother  has 
taught  him,  and  at  once,  by  that  silly  snigger  or  loutish  chuckle,  the 
spell  of  homo  affection  is  broken  ;  his  memories  of  his  dear  ones  become 
something  to  be  concealed,  to  be  cherished  in  secret  or  not  at  all,  to  be 
kept  apart  from  his  daily  life.  In  mere  clumsy  thoughtlessness  you  have 
impaired  one  of  the  good  forces  of  your  brother’s  life.  You  have  caused 
him  to  stumble.” 

It  would  bo  easy  to  multiply  similar  extracts,  but  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  themselves.  Every  sermon  is 
worth  perusing,  but  perhaps  we  may  specially  mention  those  on 
Christian  Gentleness,  Protestantism,  Christ  in  the  Family, 
and  Christ  in  the  School,  as  illustrations  of  wise  handling  of 
the  topics  named. 

The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A 
Sketch  of  Constitutional  History  and  Administration.  By  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ( Heath  Sf  Co.) — This  is,  as  its  title 
implies,  a  study  in  comparative  politics.  It  is  necessarily  tenta¬ 
tive,  as  no  such  book  has  probably  been  written  before,  of  similar 
scope  and  aim.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Theories  of  the 
Origin  of  Government,  and  of  its  general  development.  It  then 
describes  in  detail  the  governments  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  the  City  as  the  centre  of  ancient  politics, 
treats  of  Roman  dominion  and  law,  proceeds  to  Teutonic  polity 
and  government  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  government  of 
France,  of  Germany,  of  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden, 
Norway,  of  England,  of  the  United  States.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  wide  a  survey  it  includes,  and,  to  show  that  it  is  “  up  to 
date,”  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  it  gives  a  succinct  account  of 
the  constitution  of  County  Councils  in  England.  It  treats  of 
the  government  of  all  these  countries,  both  historically  and  as 
constituted  at  the  present  time.  Finally,  the  author  (so  far, 
indeed,  chiefly  the  compiler  from  works  of  reference  to  which  he 
draws  attention  at  the  end  of  each  chapter)  writes  five  interesting 
chapters  on  the  subjects  of  (1)  the  Continuity  of  Development ; 
(2)  the  Nature  and  Forms  of  Government;  (3)  Law:  its  Nature 
and  Development;  (4)  the  Functions  of  Government;  (5)  the 
Objects  of  Government.  The  book  contains  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  but,  to  students  who  are  content  with  a  good 
epitome  of  the  general  features  of  the  government  of  each 
country,  it  will  save  references  to  quite  a  library  of  books. 
Further,  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  reader,  apart  from  the 
specialist  student  of  politics,  it  is  probably  the  only  book 
which  gives  a  connected  and  general  view  of  the  aims  of  the 
science  of  politics,  together  with  an  accurate  and  interesting 
account  of  the  historical  development  and  continuity  of  the 
government  of  each  of  the  leading  constitutional  countries  of 
the  world. 


The  Pickwiclc  Papers  in  Phonetic  Shorthand.  ( Isaac  Pitman  Sf 
Sons.) — Pitman’s  phonetic  shorthand  has  an  advantage  over  all 
other  systems  in  possessing  an  abundant  literature.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  two  handy  volumes  containing 
the  full  text  of  the  “Pickwick  Papers”  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Each  volume  contains  384  pages,  so  that  in  the  two  there  are  768 
pages  of  reading  in  shorthand.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  and  therefore,  although  the  writing  is  compact,  the  eye 
easily  traces  each  separate  line.  The  whole  work  has  been 
copied  and  lithographed  by  Mr.  James  Butterworth,  of  South 
Shields.  The  style  is  moderately  advanced,  but  the  book 
may  be  read  by  almost  any  one  making  a  practical  use  of 
the  system.  One  great  defect  in  the  study  of  shorthand  in 
the  past  has  been  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  reading.  It  is  capital  training  to  get  to  read  carefully  written 
shorthand  with  facility.  Such  reading  impresses  good  forms 
upon  the  memory  ;  it  checks  the  tendency  to  looseness  in  one’s 
own  writing  ;  and  thus  in  two  ways  it  facilitates  the  ready  read¬ 
ing  of  what  one  has  written.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  better 
exercise  than  reading  this  book  twice,  solving  occasional  diffi¬ 
culties  the  first  time  by  referring  to  an  edition  in  ordinary  print. 
The  time  is  probably  not  far  off  when  many  persons  will  be 
compelled  to  be  able  to  read  this  system  of  shorthand,  whether 
they  write  it  or  not.  There  is  at  least  one  hour  wasted  on 
every  column  written  for  a  daily  newspaper  which  might  be 
saved  if  printers  could  read  elementary  shorthand,  and  journalists 
could  write  it,  as  most  of  them  can  do.  Now  that  the  art  of 
reading  shorthand  can  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  popular 
works,  the  power  to  read  it  will  in  time  be  expected  of  compo¬ 
sitors  and  others,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  write  it.  The 
amount  of  time  needlessly  lost  in  writing  longhand  for  printers 
alone  is  stupendous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  world. 

Practical  Latin  Composition.  By  W.  C.  Collar.  [Ginn: 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  London.) — We  have  here,  from  an  American 
scholar,  a  book  that  ought  to  make  its  way  into  English  schools. 
Its  object  is  to  base  composition  from  the  very  first  on  translation, 
by  a  method  which  the  author  owes  to  Ascham’s  “  Scholemaster,” 
the  principle  of  it  being  that  “  all  elementary  exercise  in  writing 
Latin  must  be  based  on  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  a  Latin  author.”  The  reason  for  this  is  admirably  drawn 
out  in  a  Preface  which  will  assure  many  teachers  of  truths  to 
which  they  are  already  feeling  their  way.  Especially  the  principle 
of  continuity  is  insisted  upon.  “  It  is  as  marked  a  feature  of 
Latin  to  interlock  sentences  grammatically  and  logically,  by 
relative  words  and  by  expressive  arrangements  of  order,  as  it  is 
of  modern  English  to  leave  such  relations  unaccentuated,  often  to 
suggest  them  merely  through  juxtaposition.”  “How  can  ‘a  true 
choice  and  placing  of  wortles  (sic)  and  a  right  ordering  of  sen¬ 
tences,’  the  thing  that  Ascham  first  names,  be  either  taught  or 
learned  by  any  amount  of  practice  in  ‘  making  of  latines,’  that  is, 
constructing  sentences  detached  and  unrelated  ?  ”  The  reading 
lessons  begin  with  the  “  Seven  Kings  of  Rome,”  adapted  from 
Livy  and  Aurelius  Victor,  and  pass  through  Nepos  and  Cmsarto 
part  of  Cicero’s  first  oration  against  Catiline.  On  every  section 
of  the  Latin  text  are  based,  first,  a  series  of  numbered  sentences, 
which  form,  however,  a  continuous  narrative,  for  oral  composition ; 
and  secondly,  a  more  formal  piece  for  written  composition.  The 
vocabulary  seems  full  and  carefully  compiled.  A  lesson  of  syntax 
accompanies  each  section,  and  for  this  the  references  given  are 
to  American  grammars  ;  but,  as  subject-headings  are  also  given, 
no  practical  difficulty  will  arise  in  adapting  them  to  whatever 
grammar  is  in  use. 

Potential,  and  its  Application  to  the  Explanation  of  Electrical 
Phenomena.  By  Dr.  Tumlirz,  translated  by  D.  Robertson,  M.A., 
LL.B.  (Rivingtons.) — Dr.  Tumlirz  has  succeeded  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  “Potential  ”  in  a  popular  or  elementary  form,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  has  given  us  a  very  good  translation  of  it.  It 
commences  with  a  preliminary  discussion  of  force,  mass,  density, 
and  work,  and  on  these  the  investigation  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  Potential  is  based.  Only  very  elementary 
mathematics  is  required  for  the  study.  The  first  to  give  a 
popular  and  simple  explanation  of  potential  from  the  physical 
side  was  Sir  W.  Thomson,  and  the  first  to  treat  the  theory  of 
attraction  in  the  same  way  was  Sir  George  Airy.  Balfour 
Stewart  and  others  followed  in  the  same  line.  There  is  nothing 
in  Dr.  Tumlirz’s  book  which  has  not  already  been  put  forth  by 
these  English  writers,  but  he  has  arranged  a  more  systematic  and 
complete  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in  one  book  than  has 
been  within  the  reach  of  science  students  hitherto. 
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The  Story  of  the  Nations  :  Russia.  By  TV.  R.  Morf.il,  M.A.  ( T.  Fisher 
Unwin.) — The  story  of  Russia  is  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  scries.  It 
is  told  in  fourteen  chapters,  dealing  in  succession  with  the  geography  and 
ethnology  of  the  country  ;  the  origin  of  the  Russians  ;  Russia  divided  ; 
the  Appanages ;  under  the  Mongols  ;  the  autocracy  and  consolidation 
troubles ;  Michael  and  Alexis ;  the  Czars  from  Ivan  and  Peter  to 
Alexander  III.  Chapters  xii.  to  xiv.  are  devoted  to  the  literature,  social 
condition  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  political  and  literary  land¬ 
marks.  The  author  has,  at  every  step,  said  all  he  could  in  favour  of 
Russia.  Ho  claims  for  her  the  gratitude  of  the  world  if  only  for  the 
protection  she  has  afforded  to  the  oppressed  Christians  of  the  East,  and  in 
no  place  can  he  he  charged  with  exaggerating  her  misdeeds.  To  quote 
his  own  words,  “  While  I  have  not  intentionally  concealed  the  darker 
shades  of  the  picture,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  drawing  my  sketch 
from  an  English  standpoint  only.  Still  less  have  I  felt  inclined  to 
indulge  in  any  of  the  claptrap  abuse  with  which  some  Western  authors 
season  their  books  on  Russia.  All  nations  have  been  aggressive  in  their 
way,  and  therefore  it  is  idle  to  talk  overmuch  about  Russian  aggressions  ; 
all  nations  have  some  blood-stained  pages  in  their  annals,  and  therefore 
it  is  something  like  hypocrisy  to  be  struck  with  especial  horror  at  Russia’s 
misdeeds.” 

Mount  Vesuvius :  A  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geological  Account  of 
the  Volcano  and  its  Surroundings.  By  J.  Logan  Lohley,  F.G.S.  ( Roper 
§’  Drowlcy.) — That  this  is  a  very  complete  account  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  cosmical  phenomena  will  be  seen  from  a  list  of  contents.  The 
various  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  whole  Neapolitan  volcanic 
region,  of  the  surroundings  of  the  mountain,  of  the  mountain  itself,  of 
its  history  in  three  periods,  to  1850,  1851  to  1868,  1869  to  1888,  of  the 
geology,  the  volcanic  products,  the  minerals  and  flora  of  Vesuvius,  of  a 
theory  of  volcanic  action.  The  Appendix  adds  to  the  interest  by  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and.  other  accounts  of  various  eruptions. 
The  illustrations,  twenty  in  number,  give  views  of  the  mountain  and  its 
surroundings  from  different  sides  and  at  different  periods.  The  accounts 
of  the  Phlegrean  Pields  and  tho  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  volcano 
are  interesting  and  well  written.  The  author  has  his  own  views  on  the 
causes  of  volcanic  action,  and  to  many  readers  Chapter  vin.,  which 
gives  this  new  Physio -Chemical  theory,  will  be  most  attractive.  Many 
theories  of  tho  causes  of  volcanic  action  have  been  promulgated,  and  our 
author  gives  an  account  of  each  of  those  which  have  been  most  widely 
accepted,  and  shows  where  they  are  unsatisfactory.  His  own  theory  he 
“offers  for  consideration  with  great  deference,”  but  it  seems  at  least  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  the  others.  The  book  is  neatly  got  up,  and  is  not 
too  crowded  with  scientific  and  technical  terms  to  be  used  by  travellers. 

A  Primer  of  Phonetics.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  { Clarendon  Press.) — This 
primer  is  intended  to  supply  the  double  want  of  a  new  edition  to  the 
author’s  ‘ 1  Handbook  of  Phonetics  ’  ’  and  of  a  concise  introduction  to 
phonetics,  wdth  special  reference  to  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  Mr.  Sweet  laments  that  the  study  of  phonetics  has  made  no 
progress  of  late  years  in  this  country,  while  on  the  Continent  it  has 
developed  extensively.  To  throw  fresh  energy  into  this  study,  the 
author  has  given  us  a  concise,  definite,  and  practical  primer,  eminently 
the  book  for  a  beginner.  It  contains  an  analysis  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
throat  sounds,  vowels,  consonants ;  a  synthesis  of  quantity,  force,  glides, 
syllable  division,  intonation  and  organic  basis,  and  some  account  of 
varieties  of  English  and  German  pronunciation. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  C.  TV.  C.  Oman,  M.A. ,  F.S.A.  { Rivingtons .) 
— For  a  considerable  time  there  has  appeared  no  new  school  history  of 
Greece  brought  up  to  the  level  of  recent  discoveries.  This  fact  urges  us 
to  give  Mr.  Oman’s  work  a  hearty  welcome,  containing  as  it  does  so 
much  fresh  matter.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  tho  requirements  of  the 
upper  forms  in  schools,  and  of  the  final  pass  examination  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  period  embraced  by  the  book  is  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  Grecian  freedom  in  338  b.c.  It  contains  about  a  dozen  maps 
and  plans,  and  is  written  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  The  chapters  are 
short,  seldom  extending  over  more  than  a  dozen  pages,  and  might  well  be 
given  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  as  single  and  complete  lessons. 

The  Works  of  Xenophon.  Translated  by  II.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  ( Mac¬ 
millan. ) — This  is  the  first  of  four  companion  volumes  of  the  translation  of 
works  attributed  to  Xenophon.  The  three  remaining  volumes  will  be 
published  in  succession.  The  task  which  tho  author  has  set  himself 
is  to  produce  a  version  which  is  true  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  readable  as  an  English  book.  Mr. 
Dakyns  has  cast  about  to  see  what  English  writer  possessed  the  style 
that  fitted  best  as  an  exponent  of  Xenophon’s.  He  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  Goldsmith  principally  ;  but,  whatever  models  he  may  have  placed 
before  himself  in  the  beginning,  ho  has  succeeded  in  rendering  Xenophon 
into  a  very  readable  English  version.  Part  I.  contains  introductory 
remarks  on  the  life  of  Xenophon,  several  excellent  maps,  a  translation  of 
the  Hellcnica,  and  also  of  the  Anabasis. 

Livy,  Book  XXI.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  TV.  F.  Masom,  B.A. 
{W.  B.  Clive  cf-  Co.) — It  is  scarcely  possible  for  students  working  without 
a  tutor  to  have  more  assistance  than  is  afforded  by  this  book.  The  intro¬ 
duction  deals  with  the  life  and  method  of  Livy,  and  gives  a  description  of 
Carthage,  and  the  relations  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  the  Mercenary 
War,  &c. — of  every  point,  in  fact,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  text. 
The  appearance  of  the  latter  suffers  considerably  from  the  smallness  of 


tho  typo.  The  notes  are  most  elaborate,  and  the  interleaved  vocabularies 
very  complete.  What  more  could  a  student  desire  ? 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.-III.  By  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  ( Ginn  $  Co.) — 
An  excellent  well-bound  school  classic,  compiled  by  an  American  pro¬ 
fessor  on  the  American  lines  we  have  so  often  noticed,  and  which  has 
generally  met  with  favour.  The  text  is  wonderfully  clear,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  commentary  exhaustive,  and  the  vocabulary  complete. 

The  Public  Examination  French  Class  Book,  by  Marius  Deshumbert  {D. 
Nutt),  is  intended  for  advanced  students.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  contains  French  pieces  of  prose  to  be  translated  into 
English.  These  arc  almost  all  taken  from  the  writings  of  modern 
authors.  The  second  part  contains  English  pieces  to  put  into  French. 
No  assistance  whatever  is  given  the  student,  if  we  except  a  few  footnotes 
explaining  historical  references.  The  third  part  is  small,  and  contains 
questions  on  another  book  of  the  same  author,  “  Dictionary  of  Difficulties 
met  with  in  French.” 

Delccourt's  French  Instructor.  ( Heyvoood .) — The  first  hundred  pages  of 
this  book  contain  graduated  exercises  for  reading  in  French,  followed  by 
grammatical  notes  and  the  translation  of  difficulties.  Tho  remainder  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  commercial  correspondence  and  a  vocabulary. 

Ten  Examination  Papers  on  La  Jeunc  Sibcrienne  and  Lc  Lepreux  dc  la 
Cite  d’Aoste.  By  TV.  H.  Kent.  { Simpkin ,  Marshall  §  Co.) — A  collection 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  historical,  geographical,  grammatical, 
and  critical  questions  on  the  books  set  for  the  next  Cambridge  Local 
Examination  will  doubtless  be  of  value  to  intending  candidates. 

Lc  Verre  d'Eau;  ou,  Les  Effets  et  les  Causes.  Par  E.  Stribc.  Edited  by 
A.  Barr  ere.  { Whittaker  Co.) — A  cheap  little  edition  of  Scribe’s  well- 
known  comedy.  The  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  are  few, 
and,  strangely  enough,  consist  entirely  of  translations,  grammar  being 
altogether  neglected. 

Star-Land.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawcll  Ball,  F.R.S.  {Cassell.) — The  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland  has  on  two  occasions,  in  1881  and  in  1887, 
delivered  a  course  of  Christmastide  lectures  to  juvenile  audiences  at  tho 
Royal  Institution.  This  volume  is  founded  on  the  notes  and  recollections 
of  these  lectures.  The  whole  forms  a  story  of  surpassing  interest,  and  is 
another  successful  attempt  to  popularise  astronomy. 

The  Century  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  F.R.S.  {Walker  §  Co.) — This  excellent  Atlas  contains  a  series  of 
large,  clear,  and  bold  maps,  and  it  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  at  the  price. 
An  intelligent  student  can  learn  more  in  a  few  hours’  study  from  this 
accurate  work  than  from  many  tedious  hours’  devotion  to  elaborate  text¬ 
books  in  geography.  Among  its  useful  features  may  be  noticed  the 
Commercial  Map  of  the  World,  giving  the  chief  mail  and  telegraph  routes 
by  land  and  by  water,  and  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  with  its  ocean 
routes  and  telegraph  cables.  The  Map  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which 
contains  both  Johannesburg  and  Barbeton,  shows  that  the  book  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  present  time.  A  Gazetteer  of  35,000  names  of  places, 
with  a  short  description  of  each,  adds  to  this  useful  production,  which  is 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  geography. 

Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography .  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  {Cambrid  e 
Press.) — A  series  of  maps,  partly  physical,  partly  commercial.  This  col¬ 
lection  has  been  specially  prepared,  and  embodies  a  mass  of  information 
not  previously  brought  together.  Among  its  special  features  may  be 
noticed  maps  illustrating  the  natural  animal  products  of  the  world,  which 
are  indicated  in  their  respective  localities  by  appropriate  marks  on  a 
series  of  separate  maps  ;  a  Postal  Map,  showing  letter  postage  rates  from 
England  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  a  Commercial  Map  of  the  World, 
indicating,  by  means  of  different  shades  of  colour,  the  regions  open  to 
commercial  enterprise,  the  chief  railroads,  ocean  routes,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  valuable  to  men  of  business  ;  a  Railway  Map  of  the  British  Isles, 
indicating  at  a  glance  the  chief  lines  and  their  continental  connexions  ; 
the  principal  colonial  possessions  of  European  countries ;  and  a  mass 
of  information  relative  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  our 
own  country.  Most  of  its  contents  have  been  revised  by  Dr.  Mill, 
Edinburgh  University  Extension  Lecturer  on  Geography,  and  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  his  “  Elementary  General 
Geography.”  The  book  is  accurate  and  reliable,  and  its  price  (3s.) 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

“  Excelsior  ”  Memory-Map  Atlas.  {G.  TV.  Bacon  §  Co.) — An  Atlas  of 
a  useful  size,  containing  fifty-two  memory  maps  and  eight  memory 
diagrams.  The  special  features  of  these  maps  we  have  already  referred 
to.  They  are  unique  and  far  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  school 
Atlas,  especially  for  revising. 

Bacon' s  Excelsior  Combination  Atlas.  {G.  TV.  Bacon  Co.) — This  cheap 
Atlas  is  intended  for  fourth  year  pupil -teachers  and  seventh  standard 
children,  and  consists  chiefly  of  outline  or  memory  maps  of  America  and 
Australasia. 

Sixpenny  Atlas.  The  Modern  Series  of  Cheap  Atlases.  {TV.  §  A.  K. 
Johnston.) — Even  at  the  present  time,  this  Atlas  is  remarkable  for  the 
price  at  which  it  is  issued.  There  arc  about  fifty  maps,  beautifully 
printed  in  colours,  and  strongly  bound ;  and  the  learner  has  practically 
an  Atlas  of  physical,  as  well  as  political,  geography. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare' s  Play  of  Richard  II.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A. 

{ Bell  §  Sons.) — Wo  have  already  noticed  several  of  Mr.  Barnett’s  notes 
on  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  invariably  have  given  them  a  word  of  praise. 
The  notes  on  the  play  of  Richard  II.  are  similar  in  style  and  matter  to 
those  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  others.  To  candidates  for  local  and 
preliminary  examinations  they  are  invaluable. 
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The  Standard  Reciter.  ( Dublin  :  Thom  #  Co.) — We  fail  to  notice  a  single 
feature  in  this  reciter  which  will  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  works  of  a 
similar  nature.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  selections,  many  of  them 
being  of  the  hackneyed  type.  In  some  cases  only  is  the  author’s  name 
appended.  The  first  twenty  pages  have  been  bound  in  a  haphazard 
fashion. 

Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Jig  A.  Wilson  Verity ,  M.A. 
[Riving tons.) — One  of  the  “  Falcon  ”  edition.  The  introduction,  although 
it  occupies  only  ten  pages,  is  scholarly,  and  brings  forth  many  ideas 
which  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  school  editions  of  Shakespeare.  The 
notes  and  vocabulary  are  like  those  with  which  we  were  made  familiar  in 
the  seven  or  eight  plays  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  Cambridge  Smaller  Bible  for  Schools  :  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  by  Rev. 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrich.  St.  Matthew,  by  Rev.  A.  Con.  [Cambridge  Press.) — This 
new  series  of  smaller  hankhooks  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
junior  and  elementary  schools,  just  as  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  and  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  supply  the  needs  of 
senior  classes  and  older  students.  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  edited 
by  the  same  persons  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  earlier  series.  It  is 
hardly  necessaiy  for  us  to  say  that  the  notes  give  evidence  of  the  accurate 
scholarship  conspicuous  in  the  larger  volumes  ;  and  the  condensation  and 
simplification  of  the  commentaries  seem,  in  most  instances,  to  have  been 
skilfully  accomplished. 

The  Sunday  School  Manual.  By  John  Palmer.  [Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Institute.) — In  the  four  parts  (published  also  separately)  of  this 
manual,  the  author  deals  practically  with  every  department  of  Sunday 
School  work  ;  and,  while  primarily  intended  for  teachers  connected  with 
the  Established  Church,  the  book  will  be  found  full  of  valuable  suggestions 
for  all  interested  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young. 

Dorothy's  Songs.  [J.  Curwcn  &;  Sons.) — This  is  an  admirable  collection 
of  songs  for  use  in  Kindergartens  and  for  young  children  :  the  music  is 
by  Amalie  Falsenthal,  and  is  bright  and  attractive  ;  the  words  are  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  for  little  folks,  and  are  sure  to  make  the  songs  generally 
popular.  The  book  can  be  obtained  in  both  the  Old  and  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Notations. 

The  Public  School  Music  Course.  By  Charles  E.  Whiting.  [D.  C.  Meath 
§  Co.) — This  course  of  music  is  published  in  seven  graded  books.  Each 
book  introduces  studies  in  rudiments,  and  reviews  all  that  precedes.  It 
will,  doubtless,  be  found  suitable  for  the  schools  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  songs  it  contains  are  copyright  in 
England  will  prevent  it  from  being  adopted  in  English  schools.  In  the 
music  a  wrong  chord  figures  occasionally,  and  the  names  of  composers 
are  at  times  spelt  in  an  amusing  fashion. 

Two  Women  or  One  ?■  from  the  MS.  of  Dr.  Benary.  By  F.  Marland. 
[Cassell.) — A  singular  and  significant  story  in  illustration  of  the  theory 
that,  by  means  of  an  operation,  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  past  may  he 
effected. 

Synoptical  Tables  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  .  Compiled  by 
Clement  J.  Lcaper.  [Gill  §  Sons.) — These  are  useful  notes  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facts  required  to  be  known  in  connexion  with  common  substances. 
In  connexion  with  each  substance  we  find,  in  order,  the  molecular  weight 
and  other  figures,  modes  of  preparation,  equations  of  preparation,  pro¬ 
perties,  and  additional  facts.  As  furnishing  a  plan  for  other  notes  as  well 
as  the  essence  of  fact  in  connexion  with  each  substance,  this  book  will  be 
most  useful  to  all  chemical  students. 

Polytechnic  Series  Technical  Scales.  By  C.  F.  Mitchell.  [Cassell.) — This 
set  of  scales,  ten  in  number,  is  printed  on  white  glazed  cardboard.  The 
scales  are  one  foot  in  length,  and  contain  on  one  edge  divisions  for  laying 
out  plans  on  certain  fractions  of  a  foot  to  represent  a  foot ;  for  example, 
half-inch  to  the  foot,  quarter,  eighth,  &c.,  third,  sixth,  &c.,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  There  is  also  a  metre  and  a  scale  of  a 
fourth  size  for  reducing. 

Mnemonic  Time  Charts  of  English  History.  By  David  Ross.  [Edward 
Stanford.) — The  object  of  these  charts  is  to  show  at  a  glance,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  relation,  the  Kings  of  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  the  reigns 
from  828  to  1890,  Parliaments,  Ministries,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  history. 

Perspective  Charts  for  use  in  Class-teaching .  By  Henry  A.  James,  M.A. 
[Chapman  §  Hall.) — The  charts  are  intended  to  form  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  study  and  practice  introductory  to  perspective  drawing,  and 
also  to  be  used  afterwards  as  tables  of  reference  when  drawing  plane 
figures  or  solid  objects  in  perspective.  The  diagrams  are  numerous  and 
simple,  and  the  explanation  of  diagrams  clear  and  concise. 

Middle-Class  Cookery  Book.  [Macmillan .)  —  We  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  this  little  handbook,  and  desire  to  commend  it  very  cordially 
to  our  readers  ;  we  know  of  nothing  likely  to  be  so  serviceable  to  the 
daughters  of  middle -class  homes,  and  to  the  promoters  of  cookery  classes 
everywhere,  and  we  congratulate  the  Manchester  School  of  Cookery  on 
the  issue  of  this  volume.  The  recipes  throughout  are  most  carefully  com¬ 
piled,  and  the  instruction  and  advice  given  are  evidently  the  outcome  of 
experience.  Amid  so  much  that  is  excellent,  we  can  only  mention  the 
chapter  on  Cold  Meat  Cookery,  and  Dishes  for  Invalids,  as  specially 
meeting  common  wants  in  household  cookery. 

Mr.  Horace  Walker  has  drawn  up  a  Chart  of  the  Ministries  of  England. 
[Canterbury  :  H.  J.  Goulden.) — The  chart  is  divided  into  the  following 
columns : — Date,  Prime  Minister,  Members  of  Government,  Opposition, 
chief  acts,  why  dismissed,  notes.  Under  these  heads,  the  lists  are 
reasonably  complete.  Names  of  Tories  are  printed  in  thick  type  ;  names 


of  Whigs  in  ordinary  type.  This  chart,  however,  is  free  from  political 
dogmatism  of  any  kind.  It  begins  with  the  Ministry  of  Halifax  in  1689, 
and  contains  an  account  of  every  Ministry  to  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1886. 

Elementary  Manual  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity ,  specially  arranged  for 
the  use  of  First-year  Science  and  Art,  and  other  Electrical  Students.  By 
Andrew  Jamieson,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Part  II.  Voltaic  Electricity  Electro- 
Magnetism  and  Electro -Kinetics.  [Griffin  #  Co.) — Professor  Jamieson, 
whose  “  Pocket-Book  of  Tables  for  Electricians”  we  have  recently 
noticed,  has  here  prepared  a  simple  elementary  text-book  on  voltaic 
electricity,  which  for  clearness  of  exposition  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  cuts  are  original,  and  are  all  very  instructive. 

New  Editions. 

Geometry  for  Schools.  By  A.  T.  G.  Barclay  M.A.  [Oliver  §  Boyd.) — 
Symbols  and  contractions  are  largely  used  in  this  hook,  the  fourth 
edition  of  which  is  now  announced.  A  section  on  analysis  and  loci  has 
been  added  to  the  first  book,  and  numerous  easy  exercises  have  been 
introduced  under  the  propositions. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  [Cambridge:  The  University  Press.) — The  revised 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  good  hlack  binding,  and  printed  in  convenient 
type. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxford. 

_  Congregation  has  voted  a  grant  of  £50  in  aid  of  the  Cyprus  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  for  the  prosecution  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Sal  am  is, 
under  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Tubbs,  and  a  grant  of  £50  in  aid  of  the 
exploration  of  Cappadocia  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Hogarth. 

The  President  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  Mr.  Peel,  has  issued  a 
circular  to  life  members  of  the  Society,  requesting  their  aid  in  raising  a 
sum  of  £2000  for  the  repair  and  decoration  of  its  premises,  the  library 
and  other  parts.  It  is  proposed,  if  sufficient  funds  are  promised,  to  com¬ 
mence  the  works  in  the  Easter  Vacation.  Among  the  subscriptions 
already  promised  are  those  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  25  guineas  ;  the  Vice-Chancellor,  £5  ;  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Professor 
Pelham,  Dr.  Heurtley,  the  Rev.  A.  Watson,  £10  ;  Canon  Liddon,  £5  5s. ; 
the  Senior  Proctor  and  others,  £5  each.  Life  members  are  appealed  to 
as  having  the  use  of  the  Society’s  rooms  without  subscription. 

The  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  intend  to  nominate  a  teacher  of 
the  Spanish  language  on  that  foundation  in  next  Easter  or  Act  term. 
Their  nomination  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  Convocation.  The  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  teacher  will  amount  to  at  least  £200  a  year. 

Some  200  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatch  have  been 
presented  to  Mansfield  College  by  nineteen  senior  members  of  the 
University,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — “  Oxford,  March  1st, 
1890.  Dear  Dr.  Faii’bairn, — This  letter  accompanies  a  little  collection 
of  books  which  we  whose  names  are  subscribed  beg  you  to  accept  for  the 
library  at  Mansfield.  Their  presence  on  your  shelves  will,  we  hope, 
serve  to  remind  you  of  Dr.  Hatch,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  of  the 
goodwill  he  bore  to  your  college.  Some  of  us  who  have  of  late  been 
concerned  in  commemorating  him  in  another  way  desire  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  very  cordial  co-operation 
which  we  have  received  both  from  you  and  from  other  members  of  the 
bodies  represented  by  Mansfield  College.  In  the  hope  that  there  may 
not  be  wanting  among  its  students  men  who  will  work  Dr.  Hatch’s 
subjects  with  something  of  his  science,  thoroughness,  and  devotion,  we 
remain  yours  very  sincerely,  B.  Jowett,  J.  Percival,  T.  Fowler,  D.  B. 
Monro,  W.  W.  Jackson,  H.  G.  Woods,  W.  Markly,  W.  F.  Freemantle, 
A.  S.  Farrar,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson,  H.  Nettleship, 
H.  F.  Pelham,  R.  W.  Macan,  A.  Sidgwick,  A.  Robinson,  T.  W.  Jack- 
son,  W.  Sanday,  W.  S.  Hatch.” 

The  President  of  Corpus  (Dr.  Fowler),  whose  seat  upon  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  was  vacated  by  his  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  Logic,  has  been 
re-elected  to  that  body,  without  opposition,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Pleads  of  Colleges,  in  the  place  of  the  Principal  of  Jesus,  who  has  retired. 

Cambridge. 

Dr.  Cory,  of  Pembroke  College,  has  been  approved  as  a  teacher  of 
vaccination  in  the  University,  at  a  stipend  of  £10  for  each  quarter  during 
which  he  gives  in  Cambridge  a  course  of  instruction. 

An  additional  University  Lecturer  in  Botany  is  to  be  appointed,  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £100. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Non-Collegiate  Students’  Board. 

Dr.  Peile,  Master  of  Christ’s  College,  has  been  appointed  a  Governor 
of  Repton  School,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Du  Port,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  a  Governor  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s  School,  Norwich. 

The  subject  of  essays  for  the  Burney  Prize,  1890,  is  “  The  Attitude  of 
the  Christian  Church  toward  Suffering  Populations  in  the  Past  and 
To-day.”  The  value  of  the  prize  is  about  £100,  and  the  successful 
competitor  is  required  to  print  and  publish  the  essay  at  his  own  expense. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
Congregation  held  on  March  13th,  when  the  report  of  the  Pass  Examina¬ 
tions  Syndicate  was  presented  for  confirmation.  There  were  in  all  18 
recommendations.  The  first  was  that  there  shall  be  some  general  exami- 
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nation  for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree.  This  was  carried  by  121  against 
44.  The  second  and  third  proposals,  that  the  general  examination  should 
include  mathematics  and  classics  as  obligatory  subjects,  were  carried  by 
large  majorities,  the  numbers  not  being  taken  by  the  Proctors.  The 
recommendation  that  candidates  for  the  general  examination  should  be 
examined  in  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  but  not  in  both,  was  rejected, 
the  votes  being — -Non  placet,  81  ;  placet,  G7.  The  proposal  that  English 
history  be  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  general  examination  was  rejected 
by  71  non  placet,  against  61  placet.  It  was  agreed  that  all  candidates 
for  the  general  examination  should  be  required  to  write  an  English  essay, 
the  subject  being  taken  from  the  prescribed  portion  of  history,  that 
elementary  trigonometry  be  combined  with  statics,  and  that  in  future  the 
general  examination  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  either  part,  but 
not  both,  may  be  passed  in  the  third  term  of  residence,  while  one  part,  or 
both  parts,  may  be  passed  in  the  fourth  or  later  term  of  residence.  With 
regard  to  the  special  examinations  for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  it  was 
agreed  that  the  examinations  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
may  be  taken  in  the  sixth  or  any  later  term  of  residence.  The  special 
examinations  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  logic  were  abolished,  can¬ 
didates  in  these  subjects  to  be  in  future  examined  by  means  of  papers  set 
in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  and  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  respectively. 
The  recommendation  that  there  be  a  special  examination  in  mathematics 
was  carried  by  one  vote — 67  placet  against  66  non  placet ;  but  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  special  examination  in  classics  was  carried  by  82  placet  against 
68  non  placet.  No  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  operative  until  formal 
regulations  have  heen  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Syndicate  were  continued. 

It  was  resolved  to  grant  £5000  to  the  Library  Syndicate  for  the  purchase 
of  manuscripts  from  the  Middle-hill  Library,  The  University  of  Oxford 
and  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  consented  to  act  with  the 
University  and  to  contribute  in  order  to  secure  such  parts  of  the  collection 
as  may  be  desirable. 

G.  Townsend  Warner,  of  Jesus  College,  and  E.  Abbott,  of  Caius,  have 
been  elected  to  Fellowships  at  Jesus  College.  The  former,  who  is  the 
son  of  the  Headmaster  of  Newton  College,  was  senior  in  the  Historical 
Tripos  of  1887,  Lightfoot  Scholar  in  1888,  and  Whewell  Scholar  in  1889. 
The  latter,  who  is  the  son  of  the  late  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  was  one  of  the  four  in  Division  I.  of  Class  I.  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  of  1889,  First  Chancellor’s  Medallist  of  this  year,  Bell  Scholar  in 
1887,  and  Browne  Scholar  in  1889. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Among  the  new  Doctors  of  Edinburgh  University,  we  are  glad  to 
notice  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School. 

Professor  William  Ripper,  the  Principal  of  the  Technical  School  at 
Sheffield,  has  resigned  his  post,  in  order  to  take  up  a  valuable  appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  Government  of  New  South  AVales  as  organiser  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  Colony. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton  has  been  appointed  Headmaster 
of  Haileyburv,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson.  Manly, 
earnest,  a  good  preacher  and  teacher,  a  good  scholar,  a  most  distinguished 
cricketer,  with  every  advantage  of  family  and  training,  with  strong 
connexions  in  both  Universities  and  in  the  scholastic,  and  also  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  general  world,  Mr.  Lyttelton  brings  a  great  deal  to 
Haileybury,  both  in  fact  and  in  prestige.  It  is  natural  to  augur  for  him 
much  success.  We  cannot  wish  better  for  him  than  that  he  should  be 
able,  as  we  fully  believe  he  will,  to  justify  the  augury  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Governors  of  Haileybury. 

The  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company  has  held  its  annual  meeting. 
Since  the  Company  first  began  to  establish  schools  on  new  models, 
healthy  progress  has  been  made  in  the  movement,  and  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  have  granted  sums  from  endowments  to  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
large  girls’  schools  in  London  alone.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  6,653, 
as  compared  with  6,618  for  last  year.  The  newest  schools,  those  at 
Dover,  Swansea,  and  a  new  preparatory  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
showr  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  largest  attendances  are  at  Notting 
Hill,  Blackheath,  Sheffield,  and  Dulwich  High  Schools.  Princess  Louise 
is  to  distribute  the  prizes  at  a  great  gathering  of  the  girls  in  the  London 
schools  on  May  23rd,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Rev.  Townsend  Storrs,  of  Worthing,  has  been  elected  Headmaster 
of  Worcester  Grammar  School,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  George  Smith, 
resigned. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  consented  to  stand  for  the  rectorial  chair  of 
Glasgow  University  in  November  next,  against  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Coldstream  has  accepted  office  as  Lecturer  on  Court  Procedure  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Somerville  as  Lecturer  on  Forestry, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Hunter  Stewart  as  Assistant  Registrar.  There  has  been 
laid  before  the  University  Court  a  copy  of  a  deed  of  endowment  of  a 
lectureship  in  agriculture,  founded  by  Miss  Steven,  of  Bellahouston,  and 
endow'ed  with  the  sum  of  £3000  by  her. 

The  Court  of  Governors  of  the  University  College  of  South  AVales  and 
Monmouthshire  confidently  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to  start  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department  in  October  next.  The  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
is  also  regarded  as  a  certainty  of  the  near  future. 

Air.  A.  Platt,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one  of  Messrs.  Gurney 
and  Wren’s  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Classics  in 
the  Bedford  College,  York  Place,  in  succession  to  Professor  Beesly,  wdio 
has  resigned. 


The  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  formerly  Headmaster  of  the  Ipswich 
School,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Crowm  to  the  Fellowship  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  of  Winchester  College, 
has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Felsted  School. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Perry,  M.A.,  late  Headmaster  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
School,  Dedham,  has  been  appointed  Second  Master  of  King  Edward’s 
School,  Five-Ways,  Birmingham. 

The  vacant  post  of  Headmaster  of  the  Halifax  School  of  Art  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Air.  Arthur  AVhitehead,  formerly  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIAIINARY  EXAAIINATION — PASS  LIST 

AIarch,  1890. 

The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
for  Certificates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
bodies,  was  held  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  in  London, 
and  at  four  other  local  centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Liverpool.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates : — 

First  Class. 

(Pass  Division.) 

Bokenham,  T.  B.  |  Smith,  J.  W.  |  Tebay,  AI.  K.  |  Trewby,  H.  AV. 


Ellis,  F.  H. 
Gibbs,  T.  H. 
Goddard,  G.  H 
Grove,  E.  G. 


Dow,  A.  M. 
Evans,  H.  L. 
Harper,  F.  S. 


Second  Class. 
First  Division. 

Hudson,  C. 

James,  J. 

Jones,  D.  L. 
Alaurice,  AV.  B. 

Second  Division. 

Lamplough,  C. 
Lee,  M.  B. 
AIcAllum,  H.  G. 


Plumley,  A.  G.  G. 
Robinson,  C.  H.  J. 
Shorland,  E.  T. 
Trounson,  F.  R. 


Alorris,  II . 
AVorkman,  J. 


Third  Division. 

Ashton,  J.  H.  |  Forrest,  F.  V.  |  Pinchin,  A.  AI.  |  Roberts,  H. 


The  following  qualified  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students, 
but  did  not  pass  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate : — 


Armitage,  R. 
Blaber,  P.  L. 
Cant,  A. 
Clayton,  E.  T. 


De  Villiers,  J.  H. 
Dove,  W.  B. 
Durbridge,  H. 
Gabe,  W. 
Godfrey,  T. 


Harwood,  E.  AV. 
Nuthall,  A.  AV. 
Pickering,  G.  AV. 
AVillis,  AV.  AI. 


The  following  passed  in  subjects  required  to  complete  their 
qualification  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students  : — 


Anderson,  J.  S. 
Armstrong,  AV.  S. 
Baker,  G.  AV.  J. 
Beverley.  G.  AV.  B. 
Bracey,  AV.  E. 
Brearley,  AV. 
Crossler,  AV.  H. 
Dingle,'  II. 

Dobson,  A.  A.  G. 
Druitt,  A.  E. 
Foster,  S.  C. 
Gibson,  C.  AV. 


Gibson,  E.  J. 
Gooding,  A. 
Greenwood,  C.  A. 
Hill,  R.  W. 

Howe,  A.  F.  A. 
Laslett,  F.  G.  P. 
Alackley,  E.  H.  A. 
Alathews,  J.  H. 
Parkliurst,  A.  U. 
Phillips,  E.  II. 
Picnot,  E. 

Poole,  ,T. 

Prior,  G.  P.  U. 


Riddick,  C. 

Rispin,  AV. 

Robinson,  H. 

Rogers,  A.  A. 

Shields,  O. 

Sw’alwell,  AI.  F.  T. 
Theakston,  J. 

AVallis,  H. 

AVard,  R.  R. 

Welch,  S.  J. 
Wheeldon,  AV.  A. 
AVidger-Bovey,  T.  AV. 


AIEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  AVednesday,  the  19th  nit. 
Present: — Air.  Stewart,  Auce-President,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
Air.  Baumann,  Air.  Bidlake,  Air.  Bowen,  Air.  Brown,  Alias  Buss,  Air. 
Charles,  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Dillon,  Air.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Iliron,  Aliss 
Hughes,  Air.  Lee,  Air.  Pinches,  Air.  Reynolds,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Rev. 
Dr.  Scott,  Air.  Southee,  and  Air.  Sticwenard. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Bill  for  the  Organisation  and  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  had  heen  brought  in  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on 
the  10th  of  AIarch. 

He  reported  that  the  first  Examination  conducted  hy  the  College  for 
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the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  on  the  10th  to  14th  of 
March.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  was  65. 

He  also  reported  that  a  Course  of  Three  Lectures  on  the  Teaching  of 
History  would  he  delivered  at  the  College  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven, 
M.A.,  on  the  9th,  16th,  and  23rd  of  May. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Ikin  and  Mr.  H. 
Holt,  who  had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  submitted. — The  report 
recommended,  for  publication  in  the  Calendar,  regulations  respecting 
academical  dress  to  be  worn  by  holders  of  the  College  Diplomas.  It  also 
recapitulated  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Teachers’  Organisation  and  Registration  Bill. — The  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Vine  Milne,  M.A.,  Henley  House,  Mortimer  Road,  N.W.,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  R.  S.  Butterfield,  High  School,  Denton,  Manchester. 

Mr.  J.  B.  W.  Foster,  A.C.P.,  12  Tait  Street,  Carlisle. 

Mile.  M.  I.  Mathieu,  4  Never n  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Parkinson,  Oakfield,  Crouch  End,  N. 

Miss  E.  E.  Singleton,  3  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  L.C.P.,  46  Fitzroy  Road,  N.W. 

Mr.  R.  LI.  Woollcombe,  LL.D.  Dublin,  14  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin. 

The  following  hooks  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Blackie.— Modern  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV.  ;  Elementary  Mechanics,  Part  III. ; 
Ablett’s  “How  to  Teach  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools”;  Ablett’s  Drawing 
Copies,  No.  11,  Part  I.  and  Part  II.,  and  No.  14 ;  Abbott’s  History  of  King  Alfred 
the  Great ;  Baker’s  British  Empire,  Part  I.:  The  Home  Countries;  Bernthsen’s 
Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  M’Gnwan  ;  Sanderson’s  Outlines  of  the  World’s 
History,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. ;  Vere  Poster's  Copy-Books,  No.  18. 

Hachette. — Sauvain’s  First  Prench  Reader  ;  Educational  Publications  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Longmans. — Salmon’s  School  Composition. 

Macmillan. — Cook’s  Latin  Course,  Part  II. ;  Hicks’  Elementary  Dynamics  ; 
Palmer’s  Plautus’  Amphitruo  ;  Pantin’s  First  Latin  Verse  Book;  Wilkins’  Roman 
Literature. 

Saxon.— Everybody’s  Pocket  Cyclopaedia. 

Mr.  Higginson.— Spiller’s  Translation  of  Lacroix’s  Elements  of  Algebra. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  account,  which  we  take  from  The  New  York 
School  Journal,  will  probably  interest  many  of  onr  readers : — 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1885,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils.  It  now  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  is  kept  at  that  figure  for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  more. 
Every  Philadelphia  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  has  earned  his 
right  to  enter  through  a  competitive  examination,  is  eligible  as 
a  pupil.  The  applicants  are  mostly  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools,  although  pupils  from  private  schools  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  admission.  The  average  age  of  the 
last  class  admitted  was  fourteen  years  and  a  half. 

The  combined  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  embraces 
five  parallel  lines  of  study — three  of  them  being  purely  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  two  both  intellectual  and  manual,  as  follows  : — 

1 .  A  course  of  language  and  literature,  including  the  structure  and  use 
of  English,  literature,  composition,  history,  social  science,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  German. 

2.  A  course  of  pure  mathematics,  including  algebra,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

3.  A  course  of  science,  and  applied  mathematics,  including  geology, 
physics,  chemistry,  economic  botany,  physiology,  mechanics,  steam  and 
electrical  engineering,  and  bookkeeping. 

4.  A  course  in  freehand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing, 
designing,  and  clay-modelling. 

5.  A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  carpentry,  wood-turning, 
wood-carving,  pattern-making,  forging,  soldering,  bench  and  machine 
work  in  metals,  moulding,  and  casting. 

The  length  of  the  school  day  is  six  hours,  and  the  time  is 
about  equally  divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises. 
One  hour  a  day  is  given  to  drawing,  two  hours  to  shop  work, 
and  three  to  the  usual  high  school  studies. 

In  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  school — tool  instruction — 
the  exercises  are  valued  only  as  they  involve  educational  pro¬ 
cesses.  Each  exercise  in  wood,  or  in  iron,  involves  a  mechanical 
principle,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  instruction  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  principle  rather  than  the  finished  piece  of  work. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  express  his  thought  in  a 
concrete  form  with  the  least  waste  of  material,  in  the  most 
workmanlike  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
methods.  While  drawing  underlies  all  industrial  work,  and  is 
in  fact  the  first  step  in  manual  training,  it  has  a  wider  scope  in 
the  school  than  its  application  to  mechanical  construction.  It 


is  a  common  language  used  in  every  department  to  interpret 
and  illustrate  principles  and  things.  It  brings  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  into  close  harmony.  In  historical,  botanical, 
and  topographical  maps ;  in  literary  charts ;  in  electrical  and 
mechanical  diagrams ;  in  geological  and  anatomical  sketches, 
the  pupils  are  required  to  express  graphically  the  lessons  taught 
in  the  class-room.  The  students  are  required  to  visit  some 
manufacturing  establishment,  make  a  freehand  sketch  of  some 
machine,  with  measurements,  and  then  make  an  accurate  drawing 
to  scale.  The  same  method  is  pursued  in  architectural  drawing. 
The  pupil  makes  a  freehand  sketch  (generally  of  his  own  resi¬ 
dence)  of  the  ground,  first  and  second  floor  plans,  front  elevation, 
perspective  view — and  follows  them  up  with  finished  drawings 
to  scale.  In  designing,  a  drawing  is  made  from  the  natural 
flower  or  leaf,  afterward  conventionalized,  and  then  worked  out 
in  a  design.  This  design  is  subsequently  applied  to  clay¬ 
modelling,  wood-carving,  or  grill  work. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  the  principles  and  theories 
learned  by  text-books,  lectures,  and  recitations,  are  supplemented 
by  experimental  work,  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  do  by 
doing.  In  the  chemical  laboratory,  each  student  is  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  make  his  chemical  analyses. 
In  the  electrical  department,  the  practical  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  such  as  measurements  of  currents  and  tests  of  electrical 
machines,  the  running  of  wires,  the  making  of  storage  batteries, 
electric  lighting,  and  the  running  of  dynamos,  form  a  part  of 
each  student’s  work.  Each  pupil  in  turn  is  also  detailed  to  run 
the  steam-engine,  and  to  make  tests  of  the  same.  The  putting 
up  of  shafting,  the  adjustment  of  pulleys,  the  repairing  of 
machinery,  and  the  construction  of  various  kinds  of  apparatus, 
supplement  his  study  of  mechanics.  The  school  does  not  seek 
to  train  the  hand  at  the  expense  of  the  head.  By  lengthening  the 
school  day,  and  shortening  the  number  of  daily  recitations,  there 
is  ample  time  for  the  development  of  both  the  intellectual  and 
manual  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  mutually 
helpful,  and  that  the  results  intellectually  are  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  the  best  high  schools. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  March  31st,  1890. 

Acworth’s  (W.  M.)  The  Railways  of  Scotland,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Allard  (E.)  :  Les  Pliares,  75fr. 

Bartholomew’s  (J.  G.)  Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  Canada,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Harper,  32mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Bell's  (H.  G.)  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  2  vols.,  12mo,  6s. 

Bjorling’s  (P-  R.)  Pumps,  Historically.  Theoretically,  and  Practically  Con¬ 
sidered,  cr.  8vo,  7s-  6d.  cl. 

Blackie's  (J.  S.)  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Moral  and  Social  Interest,  cr.  8vo,  5s. 

Cook  (Capt.),  by  W.  Besant,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (English  Men  of  Action.) 

Cooper’s  (J.  D.)  Prometheus  Bound  (from  the  Greek  of  flischylus),  and  Original 
Poems,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Darmesteter  (A.):  Reliques  Scientifiques,  2  vols.  40fr. 

Diels  (H.) :  Sibyllinische  Blatter,  2m.  80. 

Dowsett’s  (C.  F.)  Striking  Events  in  Irish  History,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Dussouchet  (J.) :  La  Re'forme  Orthographique,  Ofr.  60. 

Earl’s  (A.  G.)  Elements  of  Laboratory  Work,  roy.  16mo,  4s.  6d. 

Ferguson’s  (R.  S.)  History  of  Cumberland,  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Foster’s  (J.)  Treatise  on  the  Evaporation  of  Saccharine,  Chemical,  and  other 
Liquids,  8vo,  21s.  cl. 

Garden  (The)  as  Considered  in  Literature  by  Certain  Polite  Writers,  with 
Critical  Essay  by  Howe,  18mo,  2s.  6d. 

Gordon’s  (W.)  Catechism  on  Brigade  Drill,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Gourdault  (J.) :  L’ltafle,  Part  1,  50c. 

Guyau  (M.)  :  La  Genese  de  l’Id6e  de  Temps,  2fr.  50. 

Homeric  Birthday  Book,  Gems  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  selected 
by  Y.  E.  G.,  32mo,  3s.  6d. 

Kingsley’s  (C.)  Literary  and  General  Lectures  and  Essays,  cheap  edition, 
cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Ivoenig  (E.)  :  Die  Entwickelung  d.  Causalproblems  iii  der  Philosophic  seit 
Kant,  Part  2,  8m. 

Krafft-Bucaille  :  Causeries  sur  la  Langue  Franfaise,  3fr.  50. 

Laidlaw’s  (J.)  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Expository  and  Homiletic,  cr.  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cl. 

Langford’s  (J.  A.)  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  and  other  Poems,  3s.  6d. 

Layisse  (E.) ;  Yue  GeneTale  de  l’Histoire  Politique  de  l’Europe,  3fr.  50. 

Leighton’s  (W.)  Poems,  Complete  Edition,  illustrated  by  J.  Leighton,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

LeYan’s  (W.  B.)  The  Steam  Engine  and  the  Indicator,  their  Origin  and 
Development,  8vo,  1 8s.  cl. 

Maclnnes’s  (Rev.  D.)  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  8vo,  15s.  cl. 
(Argyllshire  Series,  No.  II.) 

Mansfield"  College,  Oxford,  its  Origin  and  Opening,  October  I4th-16th,  1889, 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Merriman  (M.)  and  Jawby’s  (H.  S.)  Text-Book  of  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  2, 
8vo,  10s.  6d.cl.  ’ 

Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  II.  M.  Percival, 
12mo,  2s.  6d. 

Molihre’s  Comedies,  a  new  Translation  by  C.  Matthews,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 
(Minerva  Library.) 
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Muntz  (E.) :  Histoire  de  l’Art  pendant  la  Renaissance,  Vol.  2,  Part  1,  Ofr.  50. 

Nasmith’s  (D.)  Outline  of  Roman  History  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,  8vo, 
25s.  cl. 

Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  with  the  Drama,  trans.  by  Author  of 
“  Charles  Lowder,”  imp.  16mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Parkinson’s  (Rev.  T.)  Yorkshire  Legends  and  Traditions,  Second  Series,  7s-  6d. 

Pearson’s  (A.  N.)  A  Search  for  Knowledge,  and  other  papers,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Pesch  (T.) :  Institutiones  Logicales,  Pars  2,  Vol.  2,  5m. 

Peters  (J.) :  De  Valerii  Flacci  Vita  et  Carmine,  lm.  50. 

Plant®  Delavayanre,  decrites  par  A.  Franchet,  lOfr. 

Robinson’s  (C.'S.)  Simon  Peter,  his  Life  and  Times,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Rothan  (G.) :  L’Europe  et  l’Avenement  du  Second  Empire,  7fr.  50. 

Sadler’s  (Rev.  M.  F.)  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
and  Timothy,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Sedgwick’s  (VV.)  Force  as  an  Entity,  with  Stream,  Pool,  and  Wave  Forms, 
cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Selous’s  (F.  C.)  A.  Hunter’s  Wanderings  in  Africa,  cheaper  edition,  8vo, 
18s.  cl. 

Semple’s  (C.  E.  A.)  Essentials  of  Forensic  Medicine,  6s.  cl. 

Slingo  (W.)  and  Brooker’s  (A.)  Electrical  Engineering  for  Electric  Light 
Artisans  and  Students,  cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Smyth’s  (J.  P.)  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,  2s.  6d. 

Stanley’s  (H.  M.)  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  cheap  ed.,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Story’s  (J.  A.)  Carmina  Silvulne,  Poems  Original  and  Translated,  12mo,  2s.  6d. 
parchment. 

Tales  and  Legends  from  the  Land  of  the  Tzar,  translated  from  the  Original 
Russian  by  E.  M.  S.  Hodgetts,  6s.  cl. 

Thornton’s  (P.  M.)  The  Stuart  Dynasty,  Short  Studies  of  its  Rise,  Course,  &c., 
roy.  8vo,  12s. 

Thousand  (A)  Flashes  of  French  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Wickedness,  translated  by 
J.  de  Finod,  12mo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Tolstoi’s  (L.)  Boyhood,  Adolescence,  and  Youth,  translated  by  C.  Popoff, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Wentzel  (G.) :  De  Grammaticis  Grrecis  Qusestiones  Select®,  I.,  3m. 

Wood’s  (M.  A.)  A  Second  Poetry  Book,  Part  1,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  assist  in  making  known  to  the  public 
that,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Miss  Caroline  Ashurst  Biggs,  a 
Loan  Fund  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  women 
to  continue  their  professional  or  technical  training,  -who  would 
otherwise  be  hampered  by  want  of  means  ?  It  has  been  found  in 
many  cases  that  a  few  pounds,  judiciously  expended,  have  given 
a  young  woman  just  the  requisite  start  in  life  to  enable  her  to 
rise  out  of  the  terribly  overstocked  ranks  of  unskilled  labour. 

All  information  respecting  the  Fund  will  be  gladly  given  by 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Pollard,  1  The  Mansions,  Earl’s  Court, 
S.W.,  and  further  subscriptions  gladly  received  by  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Miss  L.  Johnson,  The  Deodaras,  Chislehurst. 

I  remain,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Clara  Mordan, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  for  raising  the  Fund. 


triangle  T4,  ayant  pour  centre  de  gravite  P.  Soient,  de  memo,  T2,  T3,  T4 
des  triangles  ayant  pour  centre  de  gravite  P  et  leurs  sommets  sur  les 
aretes  des  triedres  B,  C,  D  du  tetraedre.  Demontrer  que  les  quatre  tri¬ 
angles  T1(  To,  T3,  T4  sont  inscrits  a  une  meme  surface  du  second  ordre. 


Solutions  by  Profs.  Schoute  and  Anderson,  W.  J.  C.  Sharp  ;  and  others 

1.  Prof.  Schoute  begins  with  the  solution 
of  the  analogous  problem  in  plane  geometry, 
supposing  the  segments  Q„,  Q',  Qj,  Q'b 
limited  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC 
to  have  a  common  mid-point  P,  and  he 
proves,  in  several  different  ways,  that  the 
six  points  Q  lie  on  a  conic.  From  this  ho 
goes  on  at  great  length— but  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way,  for  which  we  regret  that  we  can¬ 
not  anyhow  find  room — to 
discuss  the  general  problem, 
adding  at  the  end  the  follow¬ 
ing  further  development :  — 

If  the  homologous  faces  of 
the  two  tetrahedra  ABCD 
and  A'B'C'D'  meet  in  four 
complanar  lines,  the  other 
twelve  lines  of  intersection 
lie  on  a  cubic  surface.  This 
is  an  extension  of  Pascal’s 
theorem  on  space.  Now  we 
learn  that  these  twelve  lines 
of  the  cubic  surface  form  in 
two  manners  four  triangles, 
the  vertices  of  which  lie  on 
two  quadrics.  In  the  simple 
case  of  parallel  homologous 
faces,  these  two  sets  of  twelve 
points  Q  and  R  are  indicated 
in  the  diagram . 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10204.  (J.  C.  St.  Clair.) — Through  each  vertex  of  a  triangle  are 
drawn  pairs  of  lines  parallel  to  two  fixed  lines  OX,  OY  ;  prove  that  (1) 
the  three  diagonals  of  the  parallelograms  having  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
for  their  other  diagonals  meet  in  the  same  point  P  ;  and  (2)  if  the  sides  of 
the  constant  angle  XOY  vary  in  direction,  find  the  locus  of  P. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  Professor  Dupain  ;  and  others. 

Let  DIB  be  the  triangle,  and  let  EH,  GF, 

AC  be  the  other  diagonals.  Let  EH,  GF 
meet  in  P,  and  through  P  draw  PQ,  PJ 
parallel  to  the  axes.  Then  the  complement 
OF  =  FJ,  therefore  OFL  =  CJ  (K  and  L 
being  the  intersections  of  EF,  DC  with  PJ). 

Also,  QH  =  HK ;  therefore  Q,C  =  OFL. 

Hence  Q,C  =  CJ,  and  ACP  is  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram  AP. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10411.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — On  a  side  BC  of  a 
given  triangle  ABC  are  described  two  equilateral  triangles  «BC,  «'BC ; 
a,  A  being  on  the  same  side  of  BC  ;  prove  that  A  a  is  three  times  the 
difference,  A  a’  three  times  the  sum  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  maximum 
ellipse  inscribed  in  the  triangle  ABC,  and  that  the  axes  of  this  ellipse 
are  parallel  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  A  a,  An'. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

Take  for  axes  of  coordinates  the  base 
BC  of  the  triangle,  and  the  perpendicular 
through  its  middle  point,  and  let  the 
length  of  the  base  be  2a,  and  the  co¬ 
ordinates  of  A,  x',  y' ;  then  the  equation 
of  the  ellipse  is  easily  seen  to  be 

ynx?  —  2 x’y’xy  +  (3«2  +  x"2)  y2  —  2 a2yy'  =  0 . 

The  axes  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  lines 

x'y'  (y2  -  x2)  -  (y'2  -  a-'2  —  3«2)  xy  =  0. 

It  follows  that  the  axes  are  parallel  to 
the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  the 
lines  A  a  and  A  a' ;  for  their  equations  are 

(xy'—yx')2—3a2  (x—x')2  =  0, 
and  their  bisectors  are  likewise  parallel 
to  the  lines  x'y'  (y2—x2)  —  {y'2—x'2—  3 a2)  xy  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10412.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Etant  donnes  un  tetraedre  ABCD  et 
un  point  P,  on  mene  par  P  un  plan  coupant  1’ angle  solide  A  suivant  un 


9136.  (Sarah  Marks,  B.Sc.) — Find  (1)  a  class  of  curves  such  that 
the  pedal  with  regard  to  a  given  point  is  the  inverse  with  regard  to  that 
point;  and  show  (2)  that  the  rectangular  hyperbola  is  a  particular  case. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

1 .  When  P  is  a 
loint  of  the  re¬ 
tired  curve,  and 
I  the  given  point, 
he  inverse  point 
J/  of  P  with  re- 
pect  to  the  circle 
Q)  only  can  be  a 
mint  of  the  pedal 
if  the  curve  for  Q, 
f  this  curve  is 
ouched  by  the 
lormalin  P'onPQ, 
hat  is,  the  polar  of 

?  with  reference  _ 

o  Q,.  And  if  p  is 
i  tangent  of  the 
surve,  the  corres- 

jonding  point  P4  of  the  pedal  for  Q,  only  can  be  a  point 
surve  for  Q,  if  the  pole  P/  of  p  with  respect  to  Q,  is 
•equired  curve. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


of  the 
a  point 


inverse 
of  the 


10453.  (Professor  Gob.)— Soient  Fa,  F«  les  foyers  d’une  hyperbole 
tangente  au  cote  BC  d’un  triangle  ABC  et  asymptote  aux  cotes  AB,  AC. 
Soient  Fj,  Fj  et  F0  F[  les  foyers  des  deux  autres  hyperboles  analogues. 
Demontrer  que  les  quadrilateres  BF„  CF«,  Fh  Fc  F^Fi  sont  harmoniques. 
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Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

In  the  diagram 
I,  I„,  I b,  I c  are  the 
centres  of  the  circles 
touching  the  sides  of 
ABC. 

1.  The  foci  Fa, 

Ffl  are  the  points 
common  to  the  bi¬ 
sector  AI  of  the 
angle  BAC  and  the 
circle  BCIjIc.  For 
the  circles  through 
F„  and  F„  cut  AB  in 
an  involution  BB'  of 
which  A  is  the  centre, 
and  as  AB'  =  AC 
they  meet  the  semi¬ 
lines  AB,  AC  in 
points  B,  C,  for  which 
AB  .  AC  =  constant ;  this  proves  that  BC  envelopes  the  hyperbola  with 

the  asymptotes  AB,  AC  and  the  foci  F0,  F0. 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


When  reversed,  this  becomes  cx  +  by  +  az;  and,  if  this  is  to  express  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  must  have  a  <  k',  and,  to  make  the 
subtraction  possible,  we  must  assume  c  <  a.  Also  b  is  less  than  k. 

Subtracting,  we  get  ( a  —  c)(x  —  z )  =  (a—c)  [(&—  1)  y  +  (//—  1)  a]  . 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10400.  (D.  Biddle.) — Three  equal  spheres  touch  each  other.  Find 
the  probability  that  the  plane  which  cuts  one  cuts  all. 

Solution  by  Professor  Syamadas  Mukiiopadhyay,  M.A. 

The  chance  of  a  random  plane’s  intersecting  a  convex  surface  is 
represented  by  y  f  pp ~ 2 ds,  where  els  is  an  element  of  surface,  p  the  specific 
curvature  at  the  element,  p  the  length  of  perpendicular  from  any  origin 
within  the  figure  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  element,  and  y  a  constant. 
The  chance,  therefore,  of  a  random  plane’s  intersecting  a  sphere  of  radius 
E.  is  4^x11. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10414.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.)—  Soient  OX,  OY  deux  rayons 
rectangulaires  dans  un  cercle  A.  Par  O,  on  trace  deux  rayons  OA,  OB, 
symetriques  par  rapport  a  la  bissectrice  de  YOX.  Par  B,  on  mcne  des 
paralleles  aux  droites  OX,  OY  ;  elles  rencontrent  OA  aux  points  I,  J . 
Demontrer  que  la  polaire  de  I,  relativement  a  A,  passe  par  J. 


2925.  (J.  J.  Walker,  F.B.S.) — Prove  that  the  maximum  value  of 

the  angle  of  intersection  with  an  ellipse  at  D,  of  the  circle  passing  through 
three  points  on  the  ellipse,  the  osculating  circles  at  which  meet  in  D,  is 

sin-i  a:~ - •  and  that  in  this  case  the  centre  of  the  circle  lies  on  the 

2  (a2  +  b'2) 

chord  common  to  the  ellipse  and  its  osculating  circle  at  D. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

Let  5  denote  the  eccentric  angle  of  the  point  D.  The  other  three  points 
will  be  §  (2ir  — 8),  J  (4ir— 8),  §  (6tt  — 8),  and  the  circle  through  these  points 

passes  through  D  since  5  +  §  (2ir  —  8)  +  §(47r  —  8)  +  §(671-—  8)  =  4tt.  The 
equation  of  the  chord  joining  8  and  §  (671  —  8)  is 

xja  cos  \b  +  yjb  sin  §8  —  cos  §8  =  0, 
and  the  equation  of  chord  joining  §-  (27r— 8)  and  §  (4?r  — 8)  is 
xja  cos  §8  —  y/b  sin  §8  +  §  =  0. 

The  equation  of  the  circle  is  therefore 

r2/«2  +  y2/A2-  1  +  k  {x/a  cos  §8  +  y/b  sin  §8-  cos  §8) 

(xja  cos  §8  —  yjb  sin  §8  +  ^)  =  0, 
where  k  =  («2— J2)/(82  cos2  §8  +  «2  sin2  §8) ;  and  this  becomes 
i?  +  7/2-  1  +  A  (11--P)  {-xja  cos  §8  (2  cos  §8-1) 

+  yjb  sin  §8  (2  cos  §8  +  1)  —  cos  §8}  =  0. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 

10336.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.) — Les  perpendiculaires  elevees  par  le 
sommet  C  et  par  le  milieu  M  du  cote  BC,  a  ce  c6te,  coupent  le  cote  AB 
respectivement  en  D  et  en  P.  La  perpendiculaire  elevee  en  C  a  CP  coupe 
PM  en  Q.  Demontrer  que  la  droite  DQ  et  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  en 
C,  a  CA,  se  coupent  sur  la  symediane  issue  de  A  du  triangle  ABC. 


Solution  by  Revs.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.,  and  T.  Galliers,  M.A. 


Let  R  be  the  intersection  of  DQ  and  the  line 

0 

through  C  perpendicular  to  CA  ;  then  equation 

\\ 

to  CD  is  /3  +  ct  cos  C  =  0, 

\\A 

,,PM„  a  sin  (B  —  C)  +  8  sin  B  —  7  sin  C  =  0, 

P 

,,  CP„  a  sin  (B  —  C)  +  8  sin  B  =  0, 

„  CQ,,  a  cos  (B  —  C)  +  8  cos  B  =  0, 

A 

,,  DQ  ,,  a  cos  C  +  8~  7  sin  B  sm  C  =  0,  ^ 

IS 

M  8 

,,  CR  ,,  a  +  8  «>sC  =  0  ; 

\r\ 

therefore  equation  to  AR  is 

8sinC— 7sinB  =  0. 

10441.  (Prof-  Orchard,  M.A.) — Give  (1)  an  algebraical 
proof  of  the  following  result : — Having  put  down  any  sum 
of  money  (£.  s.  d.)  :  (a)  Reverse  (so  that  pence  come  under 
pounds),  and  subtract ;  (b)  Reverse  this  last  sum,  and  add; 
then  the  result  is  constant,  and  is  £12.  18s.  11  cl.,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  example.  Also  (2)  generalise  the  theorem. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

17 

5 

5 

17 

10 

4 

19 

7 

7 

19 

4 

12 

18 

11 

Solution  by  R.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  D.  T.  Griffiths,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


Z IJB  =  IOM  =  BON  =  OBI ; 
therefore  Z  OIB  =  OBJ ; 
therefore  AOIB  is  similar  to  OBJ ; 
therefore  OI .  O J  =  OB2  =  OA'2  ; 
therefore  I  and  J  are  harmonic  conjugates 
with  respect  to  A  and  A'  ;  therefore  the 
polar  of  I  passes  through  J. 


10456.  (The  Editor.)— In  the  base  BC  of  a  triangle  find  a  point  P, 
such  that  AP2  =  in  .  BP  .  CP. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair;  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  ancl others. 


On  AC  take  points  D,  D1;  so  that 
CA'=  in .  CD  =  m  .  CDj ; 

and  through  D,  Dj  draw  parallels  to 
BC  cutting  the  circle  ABC  in  QQ', 
RR'  ;  then,  if  these  points  be  joined 
to  A,  the  joining  lines  will  intersect 
BC  in  two  internal  points  P,  and  two 
external  points  Pl5  all  of  which  fulfil 
the  required  condition.  For  we  have 
AC  =  m  .  CD,  AP  =  m  .  PQ ; 


m  .  BP  .  CP. 


therefore  AP2  =  in  .  AP  .  PQ 

If  in  >  1,  Dj  lies  within  AC,  and  there  will  be  two  external  points  Pi. 
With  this  exception,  the  parallels  to  BC  through  D,  Di  may  or  may  not 
meet  the  circle. 


10116.  (Professor  Emmerich,  Ph.D.) — P,  Q  being  the  foci  of  an 
in-conic  of  the  triangle  ABC,  D  its  point  of  contact  with  BC,  prove  the 

proportion  BD  ;  CD  =  b  .  BP  .  BQ  ;  c  .  CP  .  CQ. 


Solution  by  Professor  Nash,  M.A. 

The  equation  of  an  in-conic  having  a  focus  at  the  point  a/3y  may  be 
written  \x<x  (82  +  72  +  2fiy  cos  A)]  *  +  .. .  =  0. 


If  a,  S',  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  the  other  focus  Q,  «'  = 


2h$y 

2a87 


,  8'  =  &c. 


PA2  sin2  A  =  82  +  y“  +  2fiy  cos  A, 

PA'2  sin2  A  =  a2  (83  +  72  +  2/3y  cos  A )/(2a87)2  J 
therefore  P A  .  PA'  sin2  A  =  a  (82  +  72  +  2/97  cos  A)  /  ( 2 afiy) . 

Hence  the  equation  of  the  conic  can  be  written 


ax  (AP  .  AQ)5  +  by  (BP  .  BQ^  +  cs  (CP .  CQ)J  =  0  ; 


therefore,  See. 


10467  &  10504.  (Walter  Stott.)— Construct  a  pentagon  when  there 
are  given  tire  mid-points  of  (1)  the  diagonals  or  (2)  the  sides. 


Solution  by  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  Rev.  H.  Sewell,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  x,  y,  z  be  the  values  in  decreasing  order  of  three  coins,  x  —  ky, 
y  =  k'z ;  and  suppose  k,  k'  both  integers  and  k  >  k' ;  then  any  sum  of 
money  may  be  written  ax  +  by  +  cz,  where  a,  b,  c  are  positive  integers. 


Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  Professor  Schoute;  and  others. 

(10467.)  Let  PQRST  be  a  pentagon  ;  p,  q,  r,  s,  t  the  mid-points  of  the 
diagonals  PR,  QS,  RT,  SP,  TQ.  Let  G  be  the  centroid  of  five  equal 
masses  placed  at  the  angular  points  of  PQRST  ;  then  G  is  the  same  for 
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pqrst,  and  is  therefore  known.  Let  o  be  the  mid-point  of  pq  ;  join  oG 
and  produce  it  to  T,  so  that  GT  =  4Go.  This  determines  T;  whence,  &c. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10398.  (Capitaine  de  Rocquigny.)  —  En  un  point  quelconque  M  d’un 
quadrant  do  cercle  AB,  on  mene  une  tangent,  rencontrant  le  rayon  OA  en 
N.  On  eleve  sur  OA  la  perpendiculaire  NT  =  NM,  et  l’on  joint  AT,  MT. 
Demontrer  que  (1)  MT  passe  par  un  point  fixe;  (2)  le  lieu  de  T  est  une 
hyperbole  equilatere  (theoreme  conuu)  ;  (3)  le  point  d’ intersection  des 
droites  NM  et  AT  se  meut  sur  une  hyperbole. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  and  others. 

1.  Let  OA  =  a,  Z  AOM  =  0,  AO  A'  a 
diameter;  then  the  equation  of  MT  will 

be  ycos  \0—  (x  +  a)  sin^fl  =  0, 

and  this  clearly  passes  through  the  point 
( —  a,  0),  that  is,  A'. 

2.  Since  TN-  =  MN-  =  ON2-OM2, 
the  equation  of  the  locus  of  T  will  be 

x1  —  y-  =  a?,  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


QUESTIONS  FOB  SOLUTION. 

10513.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — (1)  If  A  bo  any  rational  fraction  not 
a  perfect  square,  and  a  the  integer  part  of  VA,  prove  that  the  continued 
fraction  representing  a+  *JA  will  be  purely  periodic  (in  fact,  of  precisely 
the  same  form  as  the  well-known  one  for  the  case  of  A  an  integer).  [If, 
ex.  yr.,  2+  be  expanded  in  a  continued  fraction,  it  will  have  for 
its  quotients  4,  2,  1,  8,  1,  2,  indefinitely  repeated.] 

(2)  The  period  for  (mny  being  given,  show  how  to  extract  the  square 
root  of  nijn,  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction,  without  the  use  of  surds. 

— 514.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  10497.) — • 
A,  B  are  fixed  points  of  intersection  of  two  conics,  X,  Y,  the  points  of 
contact  of  a  common  tangent,  and  XY  meets  AB  at  T.  Prove  that  the 
expression  XY  (TA  .  TB)*/(TX  .  TY  sin  6),  where  0  is  the  angle  between 
XY  and  AB,  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  tangent. 

— 515.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  les  diagonales  AD,  BE,  CF  d’un 
hexagone  ABCDEF  sont  egalcs,  et  que  les  cotes  soient  parallelcs,  deux  a 
deux,  P hexagone  est  inscriptible  a  une  circonference. 

— 516.  (Prof.  Cesaro.) — Dansle  developpement  de  (1  +  H- -J-.r2  +  ...)’“ 
le  coefficient  de  aP  est  S,„  +p-i,p  /  { («« +  1 ) (>n  +  2)  ...  (m  +p)J. 

— 517.  (Professor  Steiner.) — Par  un  point  fixeP  de  l’axe  focal  d’une 
ellipse  ou  d’une  hyperbole,  on  mene  une  secantc  quelconque  rencontrant 
la  courbc  en  M,  M'.  Demontrer  qu’il  existc  une  constante  r,  telle  que  le 
produit  (FM  +  r)  (FM'  +  c)  a  une  valeur  constante,  Fetant  l’un  des  foyers. 

— 518.  (Professor  Svechnikoff.) — Soient  A  le  sommet  d’un  tetraedre, 
BCD  sa  base,  G  le  point  d’ intersection  des  medianes  du  triangle  BCD. 
Demontrer  que  3AB2  +  3AC2  +  3 AD2  =  BCJ  +  BD2  +  CD2  +  9AG2. 

— 519.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Dans  tout  quadrilatere  circonscriptible, 
les  points  de  rencontre  des  hauteurs  des  quatre  triangles  formes  par  deux 
cotes  consecutifs  et  leur  corde  de  contact  avec  le  cercle  sont  les  sommets 
d’un  parallelogramme. 

— 520.  (Professor  de  Longciiamps.) — Soit  fix)  =  0  une  equation 
ayant  ses  racines  reelles  et  distinctes.  Demontrer  que 

/+ Aj/'  +  A2/"+  ...  +Aj,/(E  =  0 
a  toutes  ses  racines  reelles  et  distinctes,  si 

J’  — AjZi'-1  +  A2zp-2  ...  (—  1),,A>'  =  0  a  ses  racines  reelles. 

— 521.  (Professor  Defrez.)  — On  considere  toutes  les  coniques  qui  ont 
pour  centre  un  point  donne  O  et  qui  touchent  une  droite  donnee  cl  en  un 
point  donne  A.  Le  cercle  osculateur  a  l’une  des  courbes  on  A  a  pour 
centre  eo,  et  rencontre  cette  courbe  en  S  ;  demontrer  que  (1)  le  lieu  du 
point  de  rencontre  de  la  corde  AS  avec  un  axe  de  symetrie  de  la  conique 
correspondante  est  une  strophoide  ;  (2)  le  lieu  de  la  projection  de  S  sur  un 
axe  de  la  conique  correspondante  est  une  podaire  d’hypocycloide  ;  (3)  le 
lieu  de  la  projection  de  O  sur  la  droite  Sw  est  un  lima^on  de  Pascal. 

— 522.  (Professor  Neuberg.) —  Soient  un  triangle  equilateral  ABC  et 
une  circonference  eoncentrique  ;  tous  les  triangles  dont  les  sommets  sont 
les  projections,  sur  les  cotes  de  ABC,  d’un  point  mobile  sur  cette  circon¬ 
ference,  ont  meme  angle  de  Brocard. 

—523.  (Professor  Zerr.) — A  sphere  is  pierced  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles  by  four  equal  right  cylinders,  so  that  a 
cylinder  is  tangent  to  two  perpendicular  diameters  and  the  circumference 
of  the  great  circle,  one  in  each  quadrant.  Find  (1)  the  surface  of  that 
portion  of  the  sphere  not  included  within  the  cylinders,  ( 2)  that  portion  of 
the  surface  included  within  the  cylinders,  (3)  that  portion  of  the  volume 
not  included  within  the  cylinders,  (4)  that  portion  of  the  volume  included 
within  the  cylinders. 
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10524.  (Professor  Schoute.) — Given,  in  spaco,  two  triangles  ABC, 
A'B'C',  and  a  plane  n  ;  find  (1) in  w  a  triangle  A"B"C"  that  is  in  perspective 
with  either  or  both  the  given  triangles,  (2)  the  loci  of  the  centres  P  and  P' 
for  which  A"B"C"  is  the  projection  of  ABC  and  A'B'C',  when  a  varies. 

— 525.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — The  pedal  of  the 
parabola  y2  =  4 ax  is  taken  with  respect  to  the  point  (X,  Y) :  prove  that 

(1)  the  three  inflexions  of  the  pedal  lie  on  the  straight  line 

x  (3«  +  X)  — yY  +  X  («  — X)  =  0  ; 

also  (2)  if  from  each  inflexion  P  be  drawn  a  straight  line  P p  touching  the 
pedal  in  p,  a  conic  can  be  drawn  touching  the  pedal  in  the  three  points  p, 
and  this  conic  will  touch  the  nodal  tangents. 

— 526.  (Professor  Mathews.)  —  Two  plane  convex  quadrilaterals 
A  BCD,  A'B'C'D'  are  equal  in  area,  and  each  side  of  one  is  equal  to  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  other  (AB  =  A'B',  &c.) :  prove  that 

AC  .  BD  =  A'C' .  B'D'. 

— 527.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.)—  If  we  are  given  the  sides  alt  a.2 
a3,  ...  ,  an  of  a  polygon  inscribable  in  a  circle,  the  radius  depends  on  an 
equation  whose  degree  is  7  for  n  =  5  or  6,  38  for  n  =  7  or  8,  187  for  n  —  9 
or  10,  &c.  (See  Mobius  in  Crelle’s  Journal ,  Vol.  in.,  or  Works,  Vol.  i., 
p.  428).  Now,  if  the  sides  be  given  in  numbers,  find  (1)  the  number 
of  real  solutions  of  the  problem ;  (2)  the  diameters  of  the  circles  ;  and 
(3)  give  examples  for  the  pentagon  and  hexagon. 

— 528.  (Professor  Nash.  Suggested  by  Quest.  10153.) — If  P  be  the 
double  focus  of  one  of  the  circular  cubics  through  the  seven  points  named 
in  Quest.  10153,  Q  the  centroid  of  either  of  the  triangles  ABC,  BCD, 
CDA,  DAB,  and  PQ  be  produced  to  R,  so  that  QR  =  2PQ,  prove  that 
the  asymptote  of  the  cubic  will  be  the  Simson-line  of  R  with  respect  to 
the  triangle  chosen. 

— 529.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyaw,  B.A.) — Find  the 
chance  that  a  line  which  meets  a  sphere  of  radius  R  also  meets  another 
sphere  of  smaller  radius  r  whose  centre  is  at  a  given  distance  d  from  the 
centre  of  the  first.  Examine  the  three  cases,  when  the  second  sphere  (1) 
lies  wholly  within,  (2)  lies  wholly  without,  and  (3)  intersects  the  first 
sphere. 

■ — 530,  (Professor  Emmerich.) — If  a;  be  the  Brocard-angle,  and  5  any 
angle  of  a  triangle,  prove  that  cot  o>  sin  25  >  2  in  an  obtuse-angled  tri¬ 
angle,  and  <  2  in  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

— 531.  (Professor  Morley.) — Through  a  point  on  an  ellipse  two 
circles  arc  drawn,  one  cutting  the  ellipse  again  at  the  corners  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  the  other  at  those  of  a  maximum  triangle  ;  prove  that  the 
circles  touch. 

—  532.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.) — Find  the  condition  that 

x 4  f  27a;3  t  9a;2 1  3x  f  e  =  0 
may  be  solved  as  a  quadratic. 

— 533.  (The  Editor.) — Find  the  means  distance  between  all  the  pairs 
of  points  that  can  be  taken  in  the  periphery  of  (1)  a  circle,  (2)  a  square, 
or  on  the  surface  of  (3)  a  sphere,  (4)  a  cube. 

— 534.  (Rev.  H.  Sewell,  B.A.)— If  a,b,c,...  k  be  positive  quantities, 
n  in  number,  prove  that 

a  +  b  +  C+jr+A)a+i+c+-*k  <  n«b*c°...kK 

n  1 

—  535.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — A  wire  hoop,  uniform  in  all  respects, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  circle  when  unstrained,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  its  lowest  point  fixed.  Show  (1)  that  the  normal  and  tangential  dis¬ 
placements,  due  to  the  action  of  gravity,  are 

u  =  A  (27 rd—02)  cos  0  +  2A  (it—  0)  sin  0,  v  =  —  A(27r0  —  02)  sin  0  —  B  sin  0, 
where  0  is  measured  from  the  radius  through  the  lowest  point,  and  the 
origin  is  at  the  point  which  would  be  the  centre  of  the  wire  if  unstrained, 
and  A  and  B  are  constants  involving  the  flexural  rigidity,  extensibility, 
radius  and  weight  of  hoop,  and  (2)  find  the  displacements  when  the  wire  is 
in  extensible. 

— 538.  (H.  MacColl,  B.A.) — A  plane  cuts  a  sphere  of  given  radius 
in  a  random  direction.  Find  (1)  the  average  volume  of  the  smaller 
segment,  (2)  the  average  area  of  its  circular  base,  (3)  the  average  area  of 
its  other  surface. 

— 537.  (W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.) — A,  B,  C,  D  are  fixed  points  on  the 

edges  of  a  deformable  solid  angle  (vertex  O)  included  by  four  given  plane 
angles,  also  angle  AOB  =  COD  and  AOD  ■=  BOC  ;  prove  (1)  that 
between  p,  p'  and  the  perpendiculars  from  D  on  OB  and  A  on  OC  there 
exists  the  relation  sin  £  [sin-1  (ju/OD)]  sin  ^  [sin-1  {p'/OA)]  —  const. ;  and 

(2)  deduce  therefrom  Gauss’s  theorem  that  the  measure  of  curvature  at 
any  point  on  a  surface  is  unaltered  by  deformation. 

—538.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — A  flexible  hawser  is  fastened  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  in  which  the  force  of  the  current  varies 
as  any  function  of  the  depth.  Find  the  differential  equation  to  the 
catenary  in  which  it  hangs,  and  show  that,  if  the  axis  of  y  be  vertical,  m 
be  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  length  of  the  hawser  when  weighed  in  water, 
b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  T  the  tension,  T  =  ( ms  —  b )  dsjdy. 

— 539.  (Hilda  Hudson.) — To  describe  a  circle  passing  through  two 
given  points,  so  that  the  end  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  line  joining 
the  points  may  be  at  a  given  distance  from  the  nearer  point. 


T 
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10540.  (D.  Biddle.  Suggested  by  Quest.  10488.) — A  says  that  B 
and  C  said  that  ace  was  thrown  at  a  single  cast  of  a  die.  D  and  E  say 
that  F  denied  the  occurrence.  What  is  the  probability  that  ace  was 
thrown,  the  a  priori  probability  being  1c,  and  the  veracity  of  A  ...  F  being 
denoted  by  py . . .  p6,  respectively  ? 

— 541,  (Alpha.) — Suppose  Timothy  Snooks  asserted  that  St.  Paul 
affirmed  Christ’s  Transfiguration,  should  we  say  that  it  was  equally 
likely  that  he  denied  the  fact  as  that  he  said  nothing  about  it  P 

-542.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Three  men  A,  B,  C  play  a 
match.  They  draw  lots  to  see  which  pair  plays  first,  and  the  winner  of 
the  first  game  plays  the  third.  A  winning  the  second  game  wins  the 
match.  Show  the  chance  of  A  and  B  having  played  the  first  game  is 
when  the  skills  of  A,  B,  C  are  as  4  :  3  ;  2.  Find  the  chance  A  and  B  did 
not  play  together. 

— 543.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — Eliminate  t  from  the  equations 
(224  —  t2  +  1)  x  +  (2 15—  2 £s+  t)y  —  iat 4,  (i4  — <2+  2)  x—  (i4—  2t2  +  2)  y  —  iat. 

— 544.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — Given  the  lengths  of  four  lines  that  may  be 
drawn  from  a  point  to  the  angular  points  of  a  rhombus,  describe  the 
rhombus. 

— 545.  (Walter  Stott.) — Prove  that  a  solution  in  definite  integrals 

of  the  differential  equation  =  /3  -  ^  is 

dx2  (x—x2)2 

y  =  — A-  £  xm  (l  —  x)n  (  xn  ( \—x)m  dx—xn  (1—#)”*  f  xm  (1—  x)ndx~\  , 

m  —  n  C.  Jo  Jo  ) 

where  m  and  n  are  roots  of  the  equation  z-—z  +  /3  =  0. 

— 546.  (F.  R.  J.  Hervey.) — A  conic  has  its  axes  parallel  to  the 
asymptotes  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  and  cuts  it  in  four  points.  Prove 
that  the  mean  of  the  intersections  lies  midway  between  the  centres  of  the 
curves. 

— 547.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — Two  conics  intersect  in  ABCD  :  prove 
that  the  poles,  with  respect  to  each  conic  of  (1)  AB,  CD  ;  (2)  AD,  BC ; 
(3)  AC,  BD  are  collinear. 

— 548.  (Asparagus.) — Prove  that  the  area  of  the  curve  whose 
areal  equation  is  [x2  +  y2  +  z2  —  2yz—‘2zx—2xy)2  =  128 xyz  ( x+y  +  z ), 

(the  rational  form  of  the  equation  A  +  if  +  A  =  0)  is  9  where  K 

is  the  area  of  the  triangle  of  reference,  supposed  real  and  finite. 

-549.  (J.  MacNeill,  M.A.) — A  borrows  from  B,  on  Jan.  1st,  £500 
at  5  per  cent,  (interest  convertible  every  moment),  and  B  borrows  from 


C  on  like  terms  £500  at  10  per  cent,  on  Feb.  1st ;  find  (1)  when  A’s  debt 
will  equal  C’s  debt ;  and  (2),  if  both  bills  are  discounted  on  March  1st  (at 
5  or  10  per  cent.),  how  much  B  has  gained  or  lost. 

10550.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Deduce,  from  Ptolemy’s  Theorem, 
the  existence  of  Simson’s  Line. 


-551.  (J- J.  Barniville.) — Draw  a  line  bisecting  two  triangles,  and 

a  plane  bisecting  three  tetrahedra.  Determine  under  what  conditions  the 
six  common  bisectors  of  four  triangles  concur  in  triads. 


— 552.  (J-  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — If  A  be  the  discriminant  of  tho 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree, 

C  =  dAjdc,  2G  =  dA/dy,  2F  =  dA/df,  IP  =  4/P+  (a- b)2, 
and  h  tan2  0  +  ( a—b )  tan  0  —  A  =  0  ;  prove  that — the  sign  of  R  being  chosen 
so  as  to  render  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  positive — the  coordi¬ 
nates  of  the  real  foci  of  an  ellipse  are 


G  (-AR) 
C  C 


cos  0, 


T.  ,j_  ( _ A^)~  sin  0. 

C  C 


— 553.  (II.  Brocard.) — Etudier  la  surface  lieu  des  circonferences  do 
contact  des  cdnes  circonscrits  a  des  spheres  egales,  les  centres  de  ces 
spheres  etant  sur  une  droite  fixe  et  les  cones  ayant  meme  sommet. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  be  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  ( b )  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month ,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published ;  (d)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  fall ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday ,  March  13 th,  1890. — J.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  The  following  communications  were  made : — “Perfect 
Numbers,”  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  R.A. ;  “  The  Relation  of  Distortion 
in  Prismatic  Images  to  Dispersion,”  Dr.  J.  Larmor ;  “  On  the  Satellite 
of  a  Line  relatively  to  a  Cubic,”  The  President  (Prof.  Greenhill,  F.R.S., 
in  the  Chair);  “  In  Approximate  Relation  connecting  Successive  Terms 
of  the  Expansion  for  tan  x ,”  G.  Heppel,  M.A. 


First  issue  7,000  Shares. 

G.  W.  BACON  do  CO.,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies ’  Acts,  1862  to  1888,  whereby  the  liability  of  Members  is 

limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £40,000,  in  8,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

Payable  10s.  per  Share  on  application,  30s.  on  Allotment,  30s.  in  Three  Months,  and  the  Balance  when 
required,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  10s.,  and  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  Three  Months,  thus  the 
amount  ranking  for  Dividends  under  the  present  issue  will  be  £26,900  including  the  Vendor’s  fully 
paid  Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  G.  H.  BOLLAND,  lately  in  charge  of  the  Publication  of  Maps  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton  ;  Thurlston 
Road,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 

Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCARTHY,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  Five  Ways,  Birmingham;  and  Vice-Chairman 
Birmingham  School  Board. 

F.  V.  BROOKS,  of  Messrs.  Vincent  Brooks,  Day  &  Son,  Lithographers,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

*G.  W.  BACON,  F.R.G.S.,  127,  Strand,  London,  and  The  Shrubbery,  Ridgway,  Wimbledon,  Managing  Director. 

*  Mr.  Bacon  will  join  the  Hoard  after  Allotment. 

HANKERS. — The  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  52,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS.  —  Messrs.  KERLY,  SON  &  VERDEN,  14,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. — Messrs.  PIXLEY  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  24,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICE.— Mr.  THOMAS  N.  PALMER,  127  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Object.  This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  at  a  Valuation,  as  a  Going  Concern,  carrying  on  and  largely 
extending  the  old-established  and  well-known  business  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.,  127,  Strand,  London,  Educational  and  General  Map 
Publishers ;  and — with  increased  capital — of  adding  thereto  such  Departments  in  connection  with  Map  Lithography  as  may  be  found 
desirable  for  effecting  economy  in  the  cost  of  production. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  following  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 

For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  (Midsummer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editious  of  “  King  John,”  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Oospel  of  St.  Marie,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  lias  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Christmas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CA3SAR,”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  Is.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 


For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations ,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHiEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


0"CJST  : 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM,  is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School ;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  &  Sons’  Oxford  at 

SOHO 

Algebra.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Churoh  Catechism,  is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

Julius  Caesar.  Is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

Aneid,  Book  I.  Is. 


d  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises 

OL  TBXT-B 

Aneid,  Book  II.  Is. 

Aneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Caesar,  Book  I.).  Is. 

Pliaedrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French- 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German- 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


the  following  cheap  and  useful 

OOKS. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c. 
Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  6d, 

St.  Matthew,  is, 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling,  is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music*  2s  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 

Just  out,  by  J.  SPENCER,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,”  &c.,  &c., 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  and  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC, 
Is.  6d.,  cloth.  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS,  per  set  of  25,  Is.  3d.  SOLUTIONS  TO  DITTO,  2s. 

HAND  ATLAS,  24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


CALENDAR 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 


The  Calendar  contains ,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
documents  of  the  College  ( the  Charter ,  By-Laws,  Lists  of 
Graduates  and  Members ,  and  of  Schools  examined ,  Re¬ 
gulations  for  the  various  Examinations  of  the  College ,  &c., 
&c.),  an  Appendix  of  4.20  pages ,  with  the  following  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  set  by  the  College  during  the  past  year : — 


1.  Diploma  Examination  .  Midsummer. 

2.  ,,  „  .  Christmas. 

3.  Pupils’  Examination  .  Midsummer. 

4.  ,,  „  .  Christmas. 

5.  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  March. 

6.  ,,  ,,  ,,  September. 

7.  Mercantile  Examination .  Midsummer. 

8.  „  „  .  Christmas. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 


Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  Cl79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


CAREY'S  "  G1RADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language.  By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S., 
Classical  Master  in  University  College,  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination,  London  University. 
Matriculation  Questions  on  the  English  Language.  1858  to  1880, 
Arranged  by  F.  W.  Levahder.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Arranged  by  the  same  Editor. 

Matriculation  Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  1844  to  1886. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Matriculation  Classics ,  Questions  and  Answers.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Walters, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

For  the  Matriculation,  Intermediate  Science,  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Pass 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  from  1860  to 
1884.  By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


H.  K.  Lewis,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,  136  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 


WORKS  BY  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D. 


A  FIRST  OR  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 

MAR.  18mo,  Is.  4d.  Key,  with  Additional  Exercises,  18mo,  Is.  9d 

A  HIGHER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
A  COMPANION  TO  THE  HIGHER  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR;  being  intended  as  a  Help  to  the  thorough 
Mastery  of  English.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6cl. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Original  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Enlarged  Edition  (Two  Parts).  Part  I.  The  Intellectual  Elements 
of  Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Part  II.  The  Emotional  Qualities  of 
Style.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH,  with  detailed  Examples, 
and  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE.  Part  I. 

Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium 

of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Forth  Edition.  Mental  Science,  6s.  6d. 
Moral  Science,  4s.  6d.  Complete  in  one  Volume,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


London  ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

3  &  5  Geoi’ge  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.Sc. 

■ - ♦<>«  — 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I„  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Eleotricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.) — Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(Gr.) — University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  Gd. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Trice  2s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis ;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


S 

H 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

HIBLEY S 

fecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictly  Temperance 

O  T  IE!  Xj. 

OME-LIKE,  NON-StYLIBH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  ClTY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 


DASHWOOD’S  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING. 


A  SERIES  of  FOUR  CARDS  for 

Copying  on  Slate,  Paper,  or  in  a  Copy-book.  The 
result  of  many  years’  experience.  Price  12s.  per  gross. 

Sold  by 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  CHEAP  ATLASES 
EVER  OFFERED. 


Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service  8d.; 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s.  6d. 


Now  Ready,  4to,  stiff  boards,  cloth  back, 

THE  SIXPENNY  ATLAS. 


G1ENTLEMAN,  well  qualified,  desires 

T  TUTORSHIP  for  the  following  subjects:  German, 
French,  Spanish  (conversational),  elementary  Latin, 
Bookkeeping  (Double  Entry),  and  Shorthand.  Holds 
First  Class  Certificates  of  Society  of  Arts.  Address— 
Alpha,  care  of  “Educational  Times”  Office,”  89 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


“Modern”  Series.  Containing  53  full-coloured  Maps. 
Specimen  posted  free  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  and  16  South  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Edinburgh ; 

5  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  compact 

and  highly  desirable  Scholastic  Freehold  Premises 
in  centre  of  a  popular  and  growing  Devonshire  town. 
At  present,  and  for  about  30  years,  accommodating  very 
successful  Boarding  and  Day  School.  £650,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  can  be  obtained  on  mortgage.— Scholas¬ 
tic,  87  Barking  Road,  E. 


EROEBEL  SOCIETY’S  SATUR¬ 

DAY  LECTURES,  Charing  Cross. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  26tli,  1890,  “  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi,”  “Blackboard  Drawing.” 

Particulars  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Eroebel 
Society,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  has  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Atlienceum,  Aug.  18,  18S8.  Address— C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children's,  1/3;  Ladies’, 
2/44;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/1 U; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Culls,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B.— Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CLEAVER’ S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen  &c.,  Belsast. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I. — SITUATION'S  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16490.  Cert.  Kindergarten  Teacher. 

16494.  Jun.  Non-res.  Teacher.  Lessons  given  in 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Eloc. 

16496.  Jun.  Master  or  Student  Teacher.  Eng.,  jun. 

Lat.  and  Fr.  Non-res.  30 1. 

16500.  Master  for  Jun.  Work  and  for  Draw.  Must 
hold  S.K.  Cert.  Res.  25/. 

16510.  Gov.  to  take  entire  charge  of  three  children. 
Ages  13,  11,  9.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Ndlwork.  Res.  20/.  (about.) 

16516.  Good  Jun.  Master.  Fr.  (conv.),  Eng.  subj. 
16521.  Master.  Jun.  Department,  good  Discipli¬ 
narian.  Duties  light,  Draw.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat. 
Non-res.  35/. 

16525.  Headmaster  required.  120/.  non-res. 

16526.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Shorthd.,  Sing., 
Sports.  Non-res.  50/. 

16528.  Jun.  Gov.  to  give  lessons  in  Mus.,  and  to 
receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw,  and  Mus.  or 
Euclid,  in  return  with  board.  Mutual  terms. 
16531.  Gov.  Dancing,  Calisth.,  and  Eng.  subj.,  &c. 
20/.  to  30/. 

16534.  Master.  With  good  Fr.  and  Ger.  About  70/. 

No  supervision,  plenty  of  time  for  reading. 

16537.  Gov.  Fr.  and  Ger.(conv.),  good  jun.  Mus.  30/. 
16538.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  elem. 
Fr.,  Draw.,  &c.  Sports  a  recommendation.  20/. 
(from). 

16539.  Jun.  Master,  Eng.  subj.,  Piano.  Small 
salary. 

16514.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.  30/. 
16546.  Eng.  Master.  Good  general  subjects.  An 
Abstainer. 


16547.  (i.)  Governess.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus. 
25/. 

(ii.)  Pupil  Governess.  Eng.  and  Mhs.  To 
receive  lessons  in  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  or 
Paint.  Mutual  terms. 

16548.  Kindergarten’Governess. 

16549.  Jun.Ger.Gov.  Reciprocal  terms.  Two  hours’ 
teaching  wanted  daily. 

16550.  Fr.  Gov.  Diplomge. 

16551.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus.  30/.  to  40/. 

16553.  Music  Master.  Any  other  subj.  to  state  all 
particulars  and  salary  required. 

16554.  Governess  Housekeeper.  Good  knowledge  of 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram,  and  conv.).  50/.  to  70/. 

16556.  Jun.,  to  train  as  Kindergarten.  Small 
premium  required. 

16559.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  certd.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr. 
(conv.).  Paint,  desirable.  Church  of  Eng.  Res. 
50/.  to  60/. 

16560.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.  Eng.  Sal.  15/. 
16561.  Master  for  Math,  and  Fr.,  Eng.  Comp.,  Ac., 
for  Lond.  Matric.  For  the  West  Indies.  100/.  res. 
Passage  paid. 

16563.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Alg.,  Mech.,  Fr.  20/. 
16564.  Gov.  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.  30/. 

16567.  Gov.  Hist.,  Shakespeare,  Gram.,  Math., 
Lat.  and  Fr.  (elem.).  42/.  ^about). 

16570.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd. 
(Pitman's),  Mus.  20/. 

16571.  Jun.  Master.  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Eng.,  Shorthd., 
Draw,  and  Alg.  (elem.).  35/.  to  40/. 

16572.  Eng.  Master,  to  teach  French. 

16573.  Gov.  for  Kindergarten  and  German. 

16574.  Gov.  (Daily,  Certd.).  Eng.  (thoro  ),  Math. 

Bkkpg.,  Lat.,  Mus.  30/.  non -res. 

16576.  Pupil  Teacher  on  mutual  terms  (Master). 
16577.  Gov.  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Gram,  and  Comp., 
Shakespeare,  &c.  Math,  for  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb. 
50/.  res. 

16578.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Arith.  Help 
in  Studies.  Small  salary. 

16581.  Gov.  (Jun.),  Eng',  (good),  Fr.  for  children 
under  12,  Mus,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Lat,  (elem.).  20/. 
16583.  Jun.  Master.  Eng  ,  Lat.,  Ac.  20/.  res. 

16584.  Gov.,  Music.  Exp.  to  prepare  for  R.A.M. 
Exams.  Higher  Eng.  subj.,  good  Disciplinarian. 
Sen.  Gov.  From  40/. 


16585.  Gov.  Music,  Piano,  elem.  Sing.,  Eng.  subj. 

Good  Disciplinarian.  Church  of  England.  21/. 
16585a.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  Time  for  study. 
16586.  Gov.  (Nursery).  Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng.  16/. 

16587.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  be  prepared  for  Exams,  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  assist  generally.  Small 
premium  required. 

16588.  Master.  Good  Eng.  and  elem.  Sci.  Good 
discipline.  60/. 

16589.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  elem. 
Piano.  15/.  Higher  salary  with  Piano.  Time  for 
study. 

16590.  French  Gov.,  one  wishing  to  learn  Eng. 

Mutual  terms  or  small  salary. 

16591.  Eng.  Gov.  Ger.  (conv.),  Eng.  subj.  For  one 
little  boy  in  Paris.  25/, 


No.  In 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21798.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Fr.,  Com.  Corresp., 
elem.  Ger.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Acoust.,  Mag.,  Lt,,  Ht..  Ac., 
Mech.,  Phvsi.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Draw.  Age  32. 
40/.  ;  non-res.  70/.  S.  and  A.  Exams.,  Exhibition 
S.  Wales  Univ.  Coll. 

21799.  Eng.  subj.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Mens., 
Draw.,  Sing.,  elem.  Latin,  elem.  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg. 
Res.  26/. ;  non-res.  50/.  Age  20. 

21800.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  and  Paint., 
Shorthd.,  Writing,  Bkkpg.  Dublin  Univer.  lies. 
40/.  ;  non-res.  85/.  Age  25. 

21801.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr.  Res. 

or  non-res.  1st  Cl.  C.P-,  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Age  22. 
21802.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Span,  (conv.),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  S.  and  A.  1st  Cl. 
Cert.  Non-res.  250/.  Age  33. 

21803.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Math.,  Roman  Law,  Ilist. 

Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  Age  23. 

21804.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Math., 
Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  from  75/. 
prefd.  B.A.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxf.  Age  28. 

21805.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Mech.,  Sd., 
Lgt.  and  Ht.,  Chem.,  Hydro.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and 
perspec.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Gk.' and  Ger.  (elem.).  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  40/. ;  non- res.  100/.  Age  24. 
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21806.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Gk.  and 
Roman  Hist.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  Jun.  Oxf.,  5th  in 
2nd  Cl.  Div.  in  Greek.  Res.  from  30 2.  to  60/. 
Age  18. 

21807.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mechs.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Bkkpg.,  Gk.  (elem.).  Mutual  terms.  Age  20. 
21808.  Class.  (adv.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Trig.,  Eng., Shorthd., 
Bkkpg.  Sen.  Oxf.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  302.  about ; 
non-res.  if  possible.  Age  27. 

21809.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Class.,  Chem.,  Nat. 
Phil.  Inter.  Arts  Lond.  Non-res.  1002.,  or  res. 
602.  Age  21. 

21810.  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.  and  Span,  (elem.), 
Math.,  Mech.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.,  Chem. 
(Inorg.),  Map,  Eng.  subj.  (all).  Sen.  Oxf.,  S.K. 
Res.  402.  about.  Age  31. 

21811.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Logic, 
Pol.  Econ.  R.  Univ.  Ireland.  Non-res.  902.,  or 
res.  602.  Age  29. 

21812.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Ital.,  Com.  Correspondence. 
Non-res.  preferred.  Passed  Teachers’  Exam,  for 
Mod.  Languages  in  Germany- 
21813.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  I. — II.,  Shorthd., 
Phys.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Gk.,  and  Draw.  (elem.).  S.K. 
Certs.  Res.  302.  to  352. 

21814.  Mod.  Lang.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Phys.,  Geog., 
Draw,  and  Paint,  (freehd.  and  geom.).  Non-res. 
1202.  to  1502.,  or  res.  Ph.D.,  Gold  and  Sil.  Med. 
Botanical  Comp.  S.K. 

21815.  Class.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Sci., 
Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Mech.,  Acoustics, 
Physiol.,  Geol.,  two  years  Science  Master,  Math., 
Trig,  and  Conics.  Gov.  Exam.,  S.K.  Grad,  in 
Hon.  Lond.,  Univ.  Coll.  Wales.  Res.  902.;  non-res. 
1202.  Age  29. 

21816.  Piano,  Harmonic,  Flute,  Composition,  Ger., 
Berlin  Cons,  of  Mus.  Res.  or  visiting.  802.  to 
1002. 

21817.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Draw,  (all  styles),  Lat.  and 
Fr.,  Phys.,  Bot.,  Swim.  Age  36  .  602.;  non-res. 
802.  to  1002.  S.  and  A.  Teacher.  Prizeman. 

21818.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Lat.  and  Gk.  and  Math.,  Fr. 

Age  27.  302. ;  non-res.  752.  Matric.  Lond. 

21819.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem., 
Mus.  (piano  and  organ),  Shorthd.  Jun.  Camb. 
Res.  152.  to  202.  Age  19- 

21820.  Class.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  and  Ital.  (elem.), 
Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (high),  Mech.,  Engin.,  Navig. 
Trained  and  Cert.  Non-res.  or  visiting  1002.  to 
2002. 

21821.  Fr.  (all),  Lat.,  Span.  B.-fcs-lettres.  Cert. 
Res.  402.  Age  30. 

21823.  Fr.,  Draw.,  B.-fes-lettres,  Lyce'e  Bonaparte. 
1502.  non-res. 

21824.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (jun.),  Lat.,  Fr..  Shorthd. 
Pitman  Cert.),  Sci.,  Acoust.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Elect., 
Physiog.  Age  22.  302.  to  352. 

21825.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  model), 
Arith..  Euc.,  Sports.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Small  salary. 
Age  17. 

21826.  Div.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Eng.  Lit. 
and  Comp.,  Draw.,  Sci.,  Mus.,  Tenor  Voice.  Res. 
602.;  non-res.  1002.  Age  27. 

21827.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.,  Mus. 
(elem.).  Res. 

21828.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (eletn.), 
Draw.  (jun.).  Res.  152.  Age  20. 

21829.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Gen.  subj.  Res.  402.  to  602.; 
non-res.  1002.  Age  21. 

21830.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class,  (elem.).  B. A.  Camb. 
Wrangler.  M.A.  Aberdeen.  Hon.  in  Math,  and 
Phys.  Non-res.  Age  25- 
21831.  Class.,  Hebrew,  Fr.,  Sanscrit,  Ger.,  Math., 
Mech.,  Draw.,  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.,  Nat.  Phil. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  Queen’s  Scholarship  1887.  Non-res. 
802.;  res.  302.  Age  21. 

21832.  Eng.  subj.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(gram,  and  conv.),  Math.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  model, 
geom.,  pers.,  landsc.,  and  mech.).  Res.  602. ;  non- 
res.  1002.  Age  26. 

21833.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit ,  Anglo  Saxon,  Ger., 
Fr.  B.A.  Lond.  Non-res.  1302.  Age  22. 

21834.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Fr.  B.A.  Victoria.  Res. 

302. ;  non-res.  802.  Age  20. 

21835.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (Piano  and 
Organ),  Draw.  (elem.).  Res.  152.  to  202.  Age  20. 
21836.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek  (elem.),  Alg., 
Euc.  Matric.  Lond.  Univ.  Res.  252.  Age  19. 
21837.  Class.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Logic, 
Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.).  M.A.  Glasgow  Univ.  Res. 
60/.;  non-res.  802.  Age  20. 

21838.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Draw., 
elem.  Chem.  and  Phys.  B.A.  Non-res.  1502. 
Age  23. 

21839.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (geom.),  Math. 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Non-res.  352. ;  res.  20.  Age  19. 
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21840.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.).  Math.,  Phys., 
Chem.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Draw.  Res.  502. ;  non- 
res.  802.  Age  24. 

21841.  Lat.,  Chem  (theor.  and  prac.),  Fr.,  Eng., 
Math.,  Elec,  and  Mag.,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat, 
Bot.  and  Phys.,  Science  (Special).  1st  B.Sc.  and 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Non-res.  902.  to  1202.  Age  29. 
21842.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Stat.,  Dynam., 
Hydro.,  Pneum.,  Heat,  Conic  Sections,  Sports. 
Undergrad.  Univ.,  Aberdeen.  Res.  402.,  or  non- 
res.  Age  21. 

21844.  Eng.  subj.  and  Lit.,  Math.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Mens.,  Fr.  (good).  Draw,  (freeh.  and  geom.),  Mus. 
(theory).  Queen’s  Scholarship.  Res.  202.  to  302. ; 
non-res.  522.  to  652.  Age  20. 

21845.  Lat.,  Greek  (elem.),  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Chem. 
(elem  ),  Mech.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Sports.  Lond. 
Matric.,  Camb.  Teacher’s  Dip.  Res.  502. ;  non-res. 
902.  Age  25. 

21846.  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Euc.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  geom., 
persp.,  and  model).  Cert,  for  Draw.  3rd  Grade. 
Res.  202.  to  302.  Age  23. 

21847.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Greek,  Fr., 
Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  Lond.  Matric.,  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
2nd  Gen.  Prize,  Camb.  Loc.  1st  Cl. 

21848.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mech  ,  Math.,  Shorthd., 
Draw.  Non-res.  702.  Age  31. 

21849.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Class,  (elem.),  Fr.  (gram.), 
Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  Res.  502.  ;  non-res.  902. 
Age  25. 

21850.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Div.  Res.  252.  Age  21. 
21851.  Eng.  subj.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Writ.,  Bk.,  Draw,  (freeh.  mod.  and  geom.), 
Govt.  Lists  1st  Cl.  Res.  602. ;  or  non-res.  Age  49. 
21852.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Chem. 

(elem.).  L  C.P.  Non-res.  or  res. 

21853.  Class.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  Res.,  small  salary. 
Age  22. 

21854.  Class.  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.).  B.A.  Oxon.  Res. 
502. ;  non-res.  1002. 

21855.  Eng.  subj..  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.).  B.A.  Oxon.  A.C.P.  Head  Mastership  or 
V.  Principal. 

21856.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Geol.,  Physiog. 
C.P.  S.K.  for  Draw.  Res.  15 2.  Age  18. 

21857.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Trig.,  Mech., 
Ger.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  Lond.  Matric.,  Sen.  Camb., 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  202 ;  non-res.  702.  Age  18. 
21858.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Math., 
Draw.  (Tech.),  Writ.,  Chem.  Member  of  Zurich 
and  Gottingen  Univ.  Res.  802. ;  non-res.  1202. 
Age  24. 

21859.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk. 
(elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.  302. — 402. ;  non-res.  602. — 802. 
Age  22. 

21860.  Math,  (pure),  Ang.-Saxon,  Class.,  Early  Eng. 
and  Lit.,  Mech.  Age  22.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  or 
nun  res. 

21861.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.  and  Fr.  (juniors),  Math., 
Draw.,  Violin  (elem.),  Jun.  Camb.  Loc.,  2nd  Cl., 
S.K.  for  Draw.  Res.  52.  per  term.  Age  22. 

21862.  Fr.,  Class.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (perfect),  Shorthd., 
Draw.  Res.,  or  non-res.  702.  Prizes  anl  Certs. 
Age  29. 

21863.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.  (jun.),  Mens.,  Fr.  (jun.), 
Draw,  (freehd.),  Mus.  (piano  and  theo.),  Shorthd., 
Sports.  Res.  212.  ;  non-res.  502.  Age  23. 

21864.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Phys., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Lond.  Matric.,  4  Adv.  Certs. 
Non-res.  from  802.  Age  40. 

21865.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bkkp.,  Arith  ,  Corres. 
Lat.  (jun).  Non-res.  802. — 100.  Res.  or  visiting. 
Age  45. 

21866.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mus.,  Piano 
and  Harmony  (elem.).  Res.  252.  Age  19. 

21867.  Eng.  subj  ,  Fr.,  Class.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Chem., 
Mech.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Div.,  King’s  Coll.,  Lond., 
A. A.  Oxf.  Hon.  and  Prize.  Age  35.  Non-res. 
from  602. 

21868.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Lat.,  Gk. 
(elem.),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  geom.), 
Shorthd.,  Phys.,  Chem  ,  But.,  Zool.,  Acous.,  Lt., 
Ht.,  Mag.,  Elect.,  Music  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
S.AA.  Dept.  Res.  602. — 702.;  non-res.  902. — 1002. 
Age  22. 

21869.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  (all).  B.A. 

Dublin.  Non-res.  1202.  Age  50. 

21870  Ger.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Eng.,  Lat.  Res.  Pupil 
Teacher.  Age  17. 

21871.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Elnc.,  Div.,  Theol.  M.A.  Oxf.  in  Orders.  Non- 
res.  or  Visiting.  Age  36. 

21872.  Math,  (elem.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  and  Ital.  (elem.).  Age  21.  Sal.  602.  Indian 
Civil  Service  Exams. 

21873.  Eng.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkp.,  Math,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Class. 
Sci.,  Chem.,  die.  Age  33.  Sal.  402. 


21874.  Mus.,  Conservatoire  Lond.,  Draw.,  Sing.  Sal 

202. 

21875.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mech.,  Draw.,  Writ.,  ifcc.  Sal. 
502. — 602.  Brdvet  de  Cap.  Age  39. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9685.  Eng.  (all  subj  ),  Fr.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Physiol.,  Dancing,  Callis.  Res.  1262.  Age 
19.  2nd  C.P.,  S.K.  Phys. 

9686.  Piano  (theory'  and  har.).  Res.  452.  R.A.M.L. 
Exam.  Sen.  Hons.,  Har.  C.P.  and  Camb.  Age  23. 

9687.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Non-res.  from  302. 
Age  32. 

9688.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Arith.,  Fr.  (good),  Mus. 
(fair),  Lat.,  Ger.,  Alg.  (rudiments).  Res.  252. 
Fam.  prefd.  Age  19.  Sen.  Oxf. 

9690.  Eng.  subj,.  Arith.,  Kindergarten,  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  z8.  Res.  2o2.  to  302.  Sch.  or  Fam.  (prefd.). 
Exp.  T. 

9695.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math,  (elem.),  Biol.,  Bot.,  Chem. 
Phys., Script.,  Micros.,  Sci.  Non-res.  Sci.  Teacher. 
Age  25.  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Vlatric.,  Biol,  of 
Physic  of  Lond.  Inter.  Sci.,  S.K.  Hon.  in  Veg. 
Morp.  and  Physiol.,  adv.  Chem.  and  Animal 
Phys.,  S.K. 

9700.  Math.,  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Divinity,  Math.  Sci. 
Age  28.  Res.  1502.,  non-res.  2002.  to  2502.  B.A. 
Lond.,  Math.  Tripos  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  S.K.  Sci.  and 
Art,  in  Phy-s.,  Mag.,  Elec.,  and  Physiog. 

9704.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.), 
Mus.,  Piano,  Harm,  and  Sing.,  Fr.  (elem.)  acq. 
abd.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  302.  abt.,  non-res. 
802.  abt. 

9705.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Bot.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  35.  Res.  or  non-res.  Sen.  Oxf.  Loc.  Exam. 

9706.  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus.,  S.of  A.lst  Cl.  Non-res. 

9707.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Ital.  (gram.),  Mus.  Family, 
Salary  res.  1002.  Gov.  Exam,  in  Berlin. 

9708.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod  ), 
Paint.,  Mus.  Visiting  or  Lectures. 

9709.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Res.  302.  St.  Andrews. 
9711.  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Theory'.  Student  R.A.M. 

Age  32.  Salary  50 2.  to  602.  non-res.  or  visiting. 

9713.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.  (adv.).  Res.  352.  to  402. ; 
non-res.  752.  Sen.  Camb.  S.K.  Cert.  S.  and  A. 
Age  27. 

9714.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
202.  to  252.  'time  for  study.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  22. 

9716.  Piano,  Har.,  Ctpt.,  Solo  and  Class  Sing. 
Non-res.  from  1002.  Met.  Exam.  R.A.,  Licent.  R.'A. 
Mus.  Age  23. 

9717.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Res.  252.  (abt.)  Age  29. 

9718.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (piano),  Fr.,  Ger. 
and  Lat.  (elem  ).  Res.  302. ;  non-res.  452.  Age  37. 

9719.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Mus. 
(piano  and  bar.),  Draw,  (freehd.),  Ndlwk.  Res. 
352.  Age  23.  2nd  Cl.  C  P. 

9720.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Piano  and  Vocal  Mus.,  Phys.,  Drill,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
402. ;  non-res.  752.  A.C.P.  Age  22. 

9725.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw. 
Res.  202. ;  Daily  302.  Age  24.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9727.  Mus.  (piano,  har.,  class  sing.)  only,  or  Math, 
or  both,  or  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.  Non-res.  1002.; 
res.  702.  B.A.  Lond.,  Cert.  It.A.M.,  Trim  Coll. 
Mus.  Certs.,  1st  C.P.  Sen.  Camb.  Age  23. 

9728.  Kindergarten  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Arith.  (adv.).  2nd 
Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  252.  to  302.  Age  19. 

9736.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  and  Math,  (elem.),  Mus. 
Non-res.  452.  (prefd.).  Ago  21. 

9737.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  (thoro  ),  Mus.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Eloc.  (elem.), Ndlwk.  Res.  252.  to 
502.,  or  non-res.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  18. 

9738.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ger.  (acquired  in  Germany), 
Fr.  (acquired  in  France),  jun.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  (good).  Res.  402.  to  502.  French 
Capacity  Brevet.  Age  29. 

9739.  Mus.  (adv.  and  elem.),  Piano,  Theory  of  Mus., 
Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  Res.,  non- 
res.,  or  visiting.  Cert,  from  Berlin.  Kdgarten. 
and  Conv.  Age  23. 

9740.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Scrip 
A.C.P.  2nd  Gr.  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  302.,  fam 
Age  27. 

9742.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Bot.  and  Physio).,  Fr., 
(Paris),  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.,  perspec.),  Paint., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Math.,  Mus.  (theory),  Calisth.  Res. 
In  return  for  board  would  give  few  hours’  teaching 
daily.  Sen.  Oxf.  Age  23. 
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97  43.  Eng.  subjs.,  Arith.,  Bot.  and  Geol.,  Physiol., 
Mag.  and  Elect.,  Lgt.  and  Ht.,  Acous.,  Fr. 
(fluent  Paris),  Ger.,  Lat.  to  Virgil,  Draw,  (freehd., 
geom.,  and  perspec.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Cl.  Passes 
in  above  subj.,  2nd  Gr.  Draw.,  Sen.  Camb.,  Dis.  in 
Bot.  Res.  401.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  31. 

9744.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw., 
Paint.,  M  us.,  Math.,  Lat.  Res.  in  London  40/.  to 
50/. ;  or  in  France  30/.  to  35/.  Higher  Camb.  Loc., 
Sen.  Oxf.  Age  24. 

9745.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris),  Span.,  Lat.  (clem.), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Paint,  and  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  35/. 
to  40/.  Age  35. 

9746.  Eng.  (good;,  Mus.  (theory),  Fr.  (jun.),  Lat. 
(elem.).  Res.  Small  salary.  Age  20. 

9747.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus. 
(good),  Draw,  (free.,  lands,  and  mod.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  w.-col.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Hon.  in  Mod.  Lang. 
Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  29. 

9749.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res. 
20/.  to  25/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

9750.  Nat.  Sci.,  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Math 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A. 
Camb.  Girton.  Res.  or  non-res.  or  visiting.  Age 
24.  Hon.  Nat.  Sci. 

9751.  Piano,  Har.,  Ger.  (if  required).  Non-res.,  in 
or  near  London.  30/.  R.  Acad.  Loc.  Cert.  Age 29. 

9752.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (fluent),  Ital.  (adv.).  Draw, 
and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  1st  Cl.  Teachers’ 
Exam.  Berlin.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age  29. 

9753.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr„  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
Res.  in  Sch.  20/.  to  35/.  Near  Liverpool.  Jun. 
Camb.  and  Glasgow  Certs.  Age  20. 

9754.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (theory),  Violin, 
Piano.  Res.  30/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 

9753.  Pupil  Gov.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Age  16. 

9757.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  2|  years 
exp.  Res.  in  Fam.  45/.,  or  non-res.  High  Sch., 
Lond.  Matric.  Age  24. 

9758.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Lat.,  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.  and  Solo-sing.,  Draw, 
and  Paint.  Res.,  non-res.,  or  visiting.  Res.  80/. 
to  100/. 

9759.  Eng.  Lit.  and  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus. 
Res.  70/.,  non-res.  preferred,  80/.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Higher  Camb.  Age  29. 

9760.  Ger.,  Mus.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Kindergarten.  40/. 
Non- res.  80/.  to  90/.  Gothic  Kindergarten  Cert. 
1st  Cl.  Age  25. 

9761.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Sing, 
(elem.),  Violin,  Lat.  (elem.).  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Cert. 
S.  K.  Non -res.  from  50/.,  Res.  35/.  Age  21. 

9762.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (high  class),  Euc.  (4  books), 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Ger.  (jun.).  Non-res.  70/.  to  100/. 

9764.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw, 
(mod.  and  freehd.).  Sen.  Camb.,  C.P.  and  S.K. 
Kes.  20/.  Age  19. 

9767.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.,  Fr.  (fluent,  Paris),  Ger.  (conv.), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (classical),  Sing.,  Draw.  (elem.). 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.,  and  Trin.  Coll,  for  Sing.  Non- 
res.  50/.  to  70/. 

9768.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geom.,  Fr.  (gram.). 
Ger.,  (acquired  in  Germany),  Mus.  (elem.),  Draw, 
(elem.).  Res.  35/.  to  50/. ;  non-res.  60/.  to  90/. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.  Age  26. 

9769.  Scrip..  Hist.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Writ., 
Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.),  Mus.  Res.  Jun.  Teacher, 
Time  for  study.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  for  Draw. 
Age  19. 

9770.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Scrip.  Pol.  Econ., 
Eloc.,  S.K.  Draw.,  Drill,  Mus,,  Lat.,  Camb.  H. 
Loc.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  55/.  to  60/. ;  non- res.  95/.  to 
100/.  Sen.  Camb-,  Higher  L.,  Dis.  Eng.  L.  and 
Lit.  Age  26. 

9771.  Fr..  Ger.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith., 
Mus.,  Elem.  Res.  40/.  Age  24. 

9772.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.  and 
Kindergarten),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Piano  and  Violin 
(elem.),  S.K.  and  Teacher’s  Cert.,  Ac.  Age  19.  30/. 

9773.  Eng.,  Fr.,  elem.  Lat,  and  Ger.,  Kindergarten, 
elem.  Draw.,  Mus.,  elem.  Piano  and  Violin,  Drill. 
Teachers’  Cert.  35/.  to  40/.  Age  23. 

9774.  Eng.,  thoro.  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Mus., 
Drill.  Age  34.  Certd.  Mistress.  45/. 

9775.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
1st  C.P.  Age  34.  Non-res. 

9776.  Piano  theory.  Violin  elem.  Age  24.  Teacher’s 
Cert.,  K.A.M.  30/.,  or  mm-res. 

9777.  Fr.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Span.  3b/.  to  40/.  Brevet 
Simple.  School  or  Family.  Age  27. 

9778.  Piano,  Har.,  Ctpt.,  Ac.,  Theory  of  Mus.,  Sing, 
(class  and  sight  sing.).  Silver  Med.  R.A.M., 
Teaching  Cert,  for  R.A.M.,  Camb.  Higher  Local, 
Camb.  Exam,  for  Mus.,  Jiac.  Degree.  Non-res. 
Age  28. 


9779.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Log.,  Fr.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Lat.  and  Gk.  (elem.),  Calis.,  Alg.,  Euc. 
Age  37.  Morning,  50/.;  afternoon,  40/.  ;  daily 
70/.  L.L.A.,  S.K. 

9780.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Ger. 
(fluent).  Age  20.  Rc3.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  40/. 
1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9781.  Ger.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus. 
Res.  40/.  to  45/.;  morning,  60/.;  afternoon,  60/. 
Age  24. 

9782.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Script.,  Fr.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Jun.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

9783.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Age  35.  50/.  res.  Dip. 

Hanover. 

9784.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (elem.).  Brevet  pour 
Capacity.  Res.  35/.  Age  24. 

9785.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Ger.  (2  years  in 
Germany),  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Mus.  (good), 
Sing.,  Draw.  (elem.).  Res.  60/.  Age  34. 

9786.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freeh.). 
Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  Age  19. 

9787.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Lat.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
or  non-res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  18. 

9789.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and 
model),  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus., 
Sing.  Daily,  non-res.,  temporary.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
S.K.  Draw.  Age  24. 

9791.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Math,  and 
Ger.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  and 
S.  and  A.  for  Draw.  Res.  35/.  to  40/. ;  non-res. 
65/.  to  70/.  Age  26. 

9792.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Ital.  (fair), 
Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing.  (solo).  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Univ. 
Ext.  Cert.  Lat.  Morning,  50/. ;  Daily,  70/.  Age  27. 

9795.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Har.  Certd.  at  Berlin 
Conservatoire.  Res.  60/.  Age  35. 

9796.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Mus.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  50/. 
Family.  Age  30. 

9797.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Camb. 
Hr.  Loc.  Group  B,  2nd  Cl.  Fr.  and  Ger.  Res.  35/. 
to  40/.  Age  21. 

97 98.  Music  (all  branches).  Sen.  Camb.  and  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  Non-res.  or  visiting.  Age  21. 

9799.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (water- col.),  Ndlwk.,  Ger.  (if  re¬ 
quired).  Res.  25/. 

9800.  Eng.  (gram.).  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Euc.,  Alg. 
Lond.  Matric.,  S.K.  Cert,  for  Draw,  (freehd.  and 
model) .  Non-res.  or  res.  in  Family. 

9801.  Class,  and  Arith.  (special),  Eng.  Lang.,  Lit., 
Hist,  and  Geog.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(gram.).  B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  in  Eng.  Non-res.  or 
Visiting.  Age  22. 

9803.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Math,  and  Trig., 
Nat.  Sci.,  Bot.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Lond.  Matric. 
1st  Div.,  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  1st  Cl.,  S.K.  for  Bot., 
Nat.  Sci.,  Ac.  Headmistress.  Age  37. 

9805.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Res.  30/.  Age  22. 

9806.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Harm,  and  Sing,  (adv.), 
Piano,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  for 
Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  18. 

9808.  Eng.  subj.,  Shakespeare,  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Fr. 
(gram,  and  conv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Bot., 
Phys.,  Script.,  Arith.  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
1st  Div.  Res.  12/.  and  accomplishments ;  or 
without,  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

9809.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  water).  Non-res.  Oxf.  Loc.,  S.K.  Age  26. 

9811.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Bot., 
Mus.  Drill,  Kindergarten,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Mus.  A. C.P.  Res.  30/.  Age  35. 

9812.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.  (convers.  and 
gram.),  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 
70/.  (prefd.).  Age  22. 

9813.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  As  Gov.  Housekeeper,  Family 
or  School.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  36. 

9814.  Math.,  Chem.,  Physics,  Lat.,  Fr.  Non-res. 
Oxf.  Women’s  Exam.,  Govt.  Exam,  for  Women. 
Age  33. 

9815.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Paint. 

9816.  Class.,  Ger.  (conv.),  Math,  and  elem.  Statics, 
Fr.  (conv.),  Fng.  subj.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Cert.  Student 
Girton  Coll.  Camb.  Class.  Tripos,  Lond.  Matric. 
1st  Cl.  Res.  75/.  to  80/.;  non-res.  115/.  to  120/. 
Age  22. 

9817.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  freeh.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Lat. 
(elem.)j  Ndlwk.  (good).  Res.  20/.  Age  23. 

9818.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eloc.,  Mus.  (theory), 
Piano,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Draw.  1st  Cl.  C.P.. 
Trin.  Coll,  for  Tneory  in  Harm.  Res  30/.  Age  18. 

9819.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ger.,  Lat.  (to  Juniors).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Grades  of 
Irish  Inter.  Exam.  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

9820.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Calis., 
Lat.  and  Dane.  (elem.).  Family,  18/.  to  20/.  Age 
20. 


9821 .  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Non-res.  35/. 
Higher  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9822.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Dane.,  Arith., 
Scrip.  Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  18/.  to  20/. 
Age  18. 

9823.  Fr.  and  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.).  Daily,  60/. 

9825.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Ger.  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Piano  (theory  of 
Mus.),  Violin,  Calis.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  A.C.P.  Res. 
60/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Age  38. 

9826.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.  (adv.  and  thoro.),  Math., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Script.,  Geog.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw, 
and  Paint.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  in  Family  50/.  to  60/. 
Hr.  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.,  1st  Prize 
Mod.  Lang,  with  Honours  in  all  exams. 

9827.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  in  France),  Ger.  (perfect, 
3  years  in  Germany),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  (plain 
and  fancy  )  Res.  as  companion.  Age  29. 

9828.  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Alg.  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Loc. 
Non-res.  60/. 

9829.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Camb.  Hr.  Local.  Res.  25/. — 30/.  Age  26. 

9830.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  give  her  services  in  return  for 
Lessons  given.  Age  18.  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 

9831.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Ndlwk.,  Fr.  Age  23. 
Sal.  35/. — 45/.  Sen.  Glasgow- Local  Exam. 

9832.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.,  Lat.,  &c.  Age  39.  50/.  to 
60/..  or  non-res. 

9833.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  Lang.,  Math.,  Class.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.).  Res.  50/.  to  60/. ; 
non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Int.  B.A.  Lond. 

9834.  Eng.  subj.,  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Arith.  Mus.,  Arith. 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Bot.,  Phys..  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.). 
Non-res.  40/. 

9835.  Eng.,  Lang.,  Lit.,  Plist.,  Ac.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (conv.),  Spanish,  Ital.,  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Bot., 
Geol.,  Laws  of  Health.  Age  38.  FC.P..  Hr.  Camb., 
Four  Groups. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretarj'. 


A  HUMANE  TELEPHONE.— People 

who  suffer  from  Deafness  and  noises  in  the  head 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  eminent  Aural  Specialist  of 
London  has  hit  upon  a  cure  which  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
efficacious,  and  may  be  applied  at  the  patient’s  home. 
It  is  a  miniature  telephone,  which  fits  inside  the  ear. 
It  is  not  only  a  producer  of  sound,  but  also  a  cure  for 
the  distressing  noises  in  the  head.  Being  comfortable 
to  wear,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  boon  to  mankind.  A 
pamphlet  describing  its  construction  is  printed,  and 
may  be  had  from  the  Publisher,  21  Bedford  Square 
London,  W.C.  Price  3d. 


In  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each. 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No. 


,  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  The  Human  Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

-L  OP  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1890,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1889.  _ _ 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION ,  1889.— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  awarded  to  British  Printers 
and  Publishers. 


Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 


STANDARD  TEST-BOOKS  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 


CAESAR.— THE  GALLIC  WAR.  For  Schools. 

With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 
BOOKS  III.,  IV.,  V.,  2s.  6d.  BOOKS  VI.,  VII., 
VIII.,  3s.  6d. 

“  Stands  high  among  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” 

—Saturday  Review. 

LIVY. — BOOK  Y.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  R.  Cluer.B.A.  Revised  andenlarged 
by  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

“  Admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  exami¬ 
nation.  The  notes  are  clear,  sensible,  and  correct.” — 

Saturday  Review. 

LIVY. — BOOKS  XXI.-XXIII.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.  5s. 

‘‘A  thoroughly  good  school  book.” — Saturday  Review. 
BOOKS  XXI.,  XXII.,  separately,  2s.  6d.  each. 

HORACE.  —  THE  ODES,  CARMEN  SECU- 

LARE,  and  EPODES.  With  a  Commentary,  by  E. 
C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

“  Probably  the  best  school  .Horace  in  existence.” — 

Saturday  Review. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS,  BOOK  III.  For 

Junior  Classes.  With  Notes,  by  J.  Marshall, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS.  For  Schools.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  PROMETHEUS  BOUND 

(for  Schools).  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.O.  Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

XENOPHON.  —  HELLENICA.  BOOKS  I. 

AND  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  E. 
Underhill,  M.A.  3s. 

MILTON. — POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  2  Vols.  Fifth  Edition.  4s.  6d.  Separately — 
Vol.  I.,4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 


MILTON.  —  PARADISE  LOST.  BOOK  I. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers,  Is.  6d. ;  parchment,  3s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.A.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

“  The  notes  are  a  storehouse  of  information  given  in 
a  simple  and  concise  fashion.”—  Athenceum. 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  HENRY  V.  By  the 

same  Editor.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated 

Collection  of  Extracts  in  Prose  Poetry  from  Modern 
German  Writers. 

Part  I.  With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appen¬ 
dix,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  2s.  6d. 

“Of  the  notes  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.”— Athenceum. 

“Dr.  Buchheim  understands  the  art  of  educational 
selection.” — Saturday  Review. 

EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essen¬ 
tials  of  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given 
by  Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.  With  numerous 
additional  Propositions  and  Exercises.  Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M;A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Sold 
separately  as  follows:— Book  I.,  Is.;  Books  I.  and 
II.,  Is.  6d. ;  Books  I -IV.,  3s. ;  Books  V.-VI.,  3s. 

“  We  heartily  coipmend  it.”— Journal  of  Education. 
“A  valuable  addition  to  the  study  of  geometry.”— 

The  Schoolmaster. 

BOOKKEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton 
K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Limp,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be 
had,  Is.  6d. 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REVISED  BY 
PROF.  SKEAT. 

New  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
CHAUCER.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales ;  The  Knigbtes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 
Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  With  new  Text  and 
additional  Notes  by  Prof.  Skeat.  Sixty-sixth  Thou¬ 
sand. 

Extra  fcan.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.— HECUBA.  Edited,  with  In¬ 

troduction  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  H.  Russell,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MERRY’S  ARISTOPHANES’ 

“  CLOUDS.” 

Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

ARISTOPHANES.— CLOUDS.  Edited,  with 

English  Notes,  Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry, 
D.D.,  Editor  of  Homer’s  “  Odyssey,”  &c. 

%*  A  Volume  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of 
Aristophanes’  Plays. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

OVID’S  TRISTIA.  Book  III.  The  Text 

Revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  S.  G. 
Owen,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A 

Graduated  Collection  of  Easy  Poems  for  Repetition 
from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  8. 
Buchheim,  Editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition 
of  Niebuhr’s  “  Heroen  Geschichten”  and  Cham isso’s 
“  Peter  Sclilemihl.” 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SWEET’S  “ANGLO-SAXON 
READER,”  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary,  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A,  Sixth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 

tion  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Bayne.  ; 

%*  Uniform  with  Prof.  Minto’s  Edition  of  “  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LEXICONS. 


A  NEW  GREEK  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridgedfrom 
Liddell  &  Scott’s  Seventh  Edition.  Small  4to,  12s.  6d. 

“  It  will  perfectly  answer  all  school  purposes,  even  in  the  more  advanced  classes.” 
— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  By  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D., 
and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  throughout. 
4to,  cloth,  36s. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  POR  SCHOOLS,  By,  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Pli.D.,  Editor  of  “Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.”  Small  4to,  cloth, 
18s. 

“  Within  its  limits  without  a  rival  among  school  dictionaries.”  —  Classical 

Review.  ■ 

LEWIS  AND  SHORT’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Founded  on  Andrews 

Edition  of  Freund’s  Latin  Dictionary.  4to,  cloth,  2os. 

GREEK  VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE.  By  W.  Veitch, 

LL.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


STANDARD  LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS 


Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  B.  Allen,  M.A.  Third 

Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the  same.  Fourth  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the  same.  2s.  6d. 
RUDIMENTA  LATINA.  By  the  same.  2s. 

REDDENDA  MINORA ;  or,  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for  Unseen 
Translation.  For  ttie  use  of  Lower  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
ANGLICE  REDDENDA;  or,  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for  Unseen 
Translation.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

- Second  Series.  By  the  same  Author.  3s. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN.  For  the  use  of 

Passmen  and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Saegent,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition, 
much  Enlarged  and  Re-arranged.  2s.  6d. 

A  LATIN  PROSE  PRIMER.  By  the  same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  SYNTAX.  By  W.  S.  Gibson,  M.A. 
2s. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  G.  G.  Ramsay, 
LL.D.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 


FIRST  LATIN  READER.  By  T.  J.  N,unns,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2s. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  LATIN  ELBaiACS.  By H. Lee-W arneB, 

M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Selections  from  Livy.”  2s.  6d. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Seventh 

Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  throughout.  4to,  cloth,  36s. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  GREEK.  By  J.Y. Saegent 
M.A*  3s. 

GRiCCA  REDDENDA;  or,  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition.  Arranged  by  C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  PRIMER.  For  the  use  of  Beginners  in  that 
Language.  Seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  READER.  E.v  E.  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College.  In  One  or  Two  Parts.  3s. 

GRADUATED  GREEK  READERS.  FIRST.-By  W.  G.  Rushbkooke, 
M.L.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d.  SECOND.— By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  o* 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30t’i  of  December. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  Hie 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  forallowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.  - 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  16th  of 
June. 


4.  PROFESSION  All  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Dinloma  Examination—  In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination.— The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

0.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  26s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  B.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


/COLLEGE 

\J  (B 


OF  PRECEPTORS. 


(Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 


The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  May, 
when  H.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“Connectedness  in  Teaching;  or,  The  School  Curriculum 
as  One  Organic  Whole;— with  Practical  Deductions.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 

friends.  o.  R  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab- 
I  lishc d  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
!  candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholai’ships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 


(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council.  [After  June,  1890,  the  limit  of 
age  will  be  from  17  to  21  years.] 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Three  Lectures  on  “  The  Teaching  of 
English  History”  will  be  delivered  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Preston  Grammar  School— to  com¬ 
mence  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  May. 

The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  successive  Friday 
evenings,  from  7  to  8  o’clock. 

SYLLABUS. 

Lecture  I.  (May  16). 

Introductory— The  importance  of  the  study  of  history, 
especially  of  English  History — Its  comparative  neglect  in 
schools— Age  at  which  children  should  begin  to  learn 
history— General  outlines  should  be  taught  first— Special 
periods  should  be  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  stage— 
Relative  practical  value  of  the  earlier  and  more  modern 
periods— Importance  of  accuracy — Dates — Genealogical 
tables— Methodical  grouping  and  arrangement  of  facts 
and  details— Importance  of  biography  and  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  political  history — Hints  and  suggestions  for 
the  preparation  of  general  outlines. 

Lecture  II.  (May  23). 

Text-books  and  teachers—  Extracts  from  reports  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examiners— Paramount 
necessity  that  teachers  should  know  their  subject — Hints 
for  preparation  of  lessons  by  teachers— How  to  use  and 
how  not  to  use  the  school  class-book — Class-books  to  be 
supplemented  by  private  reading  and  reference  to 
standard  histories — Trivial  anecdotes  to  be  avoided — 
Learning  by  rote  to  be  discouraged— Historical  person¬ 
ages  and  events  to  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  and 
extracts  from  novels,  poems,  essays,  &c. — Use  of  written 
notes — Necessity  of  constant  revision  and  repetition — 
Methods  of  testing  progress  and  memory  by  written  and 
oral  examinations — Remarks  on  various  text-books. 

Lecture  III.  (May  30). 

Hints  and  suggestions  for  detailed  study  of  period 
1689-1760. 

Members  have  free  admission  to  all  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  College,  and  may  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  a  Ticket  of  Admission  to  the  above  Course  for 
a  member  of  their  own  teaching  staff. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


s 


T.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 

AND  COLLEGE. 


For  particulars,  see  next  page. 


HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


***  The  Medical  School  is  being  considerably  enlarged, 
and  in  addition  to  other  improvements  new  Physio¬ 
logical  and  Pathological  Laboratories  will  be  erected, 
and  an  additional  reading  and  writing  room  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  Students. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
Also  University  Summer  Session  for  Women  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1890.  For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  The  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University 
The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed. 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


LATE  COURSES 
EOR  INTER.  ARTS  AND  B.A. 

For  Students  who  were  unable  to  join  early. 
Late  Courses  have  been  arranged.  In  these 
Courses  there  are  Fifteen  Double  Lessons,  each 
followed  by  a  Test  Paper.  In  Latin  and  Greek 
there  are  also  Papers  on  Authors  and  Special 
Periods.  The  whole  ground  is  thu3  completely 


covered . 

FEE.  £  s.  d. 

B.A.  (single  Subjects)  .  2  2  O 

„  (all  Subjects)  .  7  7  0 

Intermediate  Arts  (single  Subjects).  1  11  S' 

,,  ,,  (all  Subjects)  ...  6,6  O 


These  Late  Courses  may  be  commenced  at  once. 


AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889,  71  Univ.  Corr. 

Coll.  Students  passed;  Eleven  in  Honours,  two 
with  first  places,  and  one  with  a  second  place. 

AT  B.A.,  1889,  70  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students 
passed ;  16  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  took 
Honours. 


TREE  GUIDES 

TO 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Copy  of  the  “Matriculation  Guide”  may 

be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the  Examination, 
the  “  Inter.  Arts  Guide”  by  any  Private  Stu¬ 
dent  tvho  gives  date  of  Matriculation,  and  the 
“B.A.  Guide”  by  any  Private  Student  who 
gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the— 

SECRETARY, 

(XJniv,  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12\  Booksellers  Row, 

London,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

'TVTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That 

-Lx  the  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  MATRICU¬ 
LATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on  MON¬ 
DAY,  the  9th  of  June,  1890. 

In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the  University, 
Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberystwith  ;  University  College,  Bangor;  The 
Modern  School,  Bedford :  Queen’s  College,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  University  College,  Bristol ;  University  College, 
Cardiff ;  The  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham  ( for  Ladies 
only)  ;  St.  Gregory’s  College,  Downside  ;  New  College, 
Eastbourne;  The  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh; 
The  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom ;  The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds ;  The  W.vggeston  Schools,  Leicester ; 
University  College,  Liverpool ;  The  Owens  College, 
Manchester  ;  The  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Newcastlo- 
on-Tyne;  University  College,  Nottingham;  The  High 
School,  Oswestry  ;  Firth  College,  Sheffield  ;  Stonyhurst 
College ;  and  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar 
(University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, 
W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A. 
April  16th,  1890.  Registrar. 


gOCIETY 


OF  APOTHECARIES 

OF  LONDON. 


The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  be  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
6th  and  7th  June. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
.  passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the 
6th  and  6th  September,  1890. 

T.  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


QAVENDISH 


COLLEGE, 

BRIDGE. 


CAM- 


An  Examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  8th, 
and  following  days,  for  One  Scholarship  of  £50,  and  Six 
Scholarships  of  £30  a  year,  open  to  Students  under  18 
years  on  October  1st,  1890.  Candidates  may  offer  one  or 
more  of  the  following  subjects  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  Modern  Languages. 

The  College  Fee  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  is  £25 
for  each  of  the  three  University  terms,  and  £15  for  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Long  Vacation.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  the  Master. 


Assistant  master  in  Large 

Public  School  has  evenings  at  liberty.  Could 
take  supervision  or  Evening  Classes  in  general  subjects, 
also  Music  and  Singing.  Address— G.  H.  G.,  25  Albert 
Street,  Mornington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 
Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be :  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming  ;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tenuis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


PRIZES  IN  BOTANY  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN. — The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London 
offers  two  Prizes  to  Young  Women  under  20  years  of  age 
who  are  Students  of  Botany,  for  Proficiency  in  that 
Science.  The  Examinations,  written  and  oral ,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  25th,  and  on  Saturday,  28th  June. 
Regulations  can  be  obtained  from  the  Beadle. 

J.  R.  Upton, 

Apothecaries  Hall,  E.C.,  1890.  Clerk  to  the  Society. 


London  matriculation  and 

B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  &c. — Mr.  J. 
Locket,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  &c.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 


WANTED,  LADY-PARTNER,  with 

good  “Boarders”  Connection,  experienced,  some 
capital,  for  High  Class  Ladies’  College,  chiefly  day 
students,  in  the  Midlands.  Apply,  by  letter,  in  first 
instance  to  M.  E.  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Harrison  & 
Davies,  30  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice  —  Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


■JV/FATHEMATIOS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

-LtJL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


SCHOOLS  EXAMINED  by  Experi¬ 
enced  Graduates  (Ex-Fellow,  &c.).  Distance 
immaterial.  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Letters 
only  to  “Examiners,”  Marshall’s,  42  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 


rPHE  SOCIETY  of  ARTS  PRACTI- 

JL  CAL  EXAMINATION  in  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  will  this  year  be  held  in  London 
during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June. 

The  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  will  be  given  to  any  Can¬ 
didate  obtaining  full  marks  in  this  Examination. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Society’s  Silver  Medals  will 
be  awarded  to  those  Candidates  (taking  a  First  Class) 
whom  the  examiner  shall  certify  as  having  acquitted 
themselves  best  in  the  Honours  portion  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Society’s  House,  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD, 

John  Street,  Adelphi,  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


ST- 


BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 

AND  COLLEGE. 


Owing  to  recent  changes  in  the  Examinations  for  the 
qualifications  of  L.R.C.P.  and  M.R.C.S.  made  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  Students  who  enter  the  Hospital  in 
May.  A  Student,  therefore,  who  has  passed  a  preliminary 
examination  in  Arts  early  in  the  year  (and  has  not  com¬ 
menced  medical  study)  is  advised  to  enter  in  May,  and 
to  pursue  his  studies  as  follows 

1.  In  his  First  Summer  Session  to  attend  Chemistry 
Lectures  and  Practical  Chemistry,  with  Lectures  on 
Chemical  Physics. 

At  the  end  of  this  Session  to  pass  the  Examination  of 
the  Examining  Board  in  England  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  these 
subjects. 

2.  In  his  First  Winter  Session  to  attend  Anatomy 
Lectures  and  Dissect ;  to  attend  Physiology  Lectures 
and  Practical  Physiology  Classes. 

At  the  end  of  his  First  Winter  Session  to  pass  the 
Examination  of  the  Examining  Board  in  Elementary 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

3.  In  his  Second  Summer  Session  to  attend  Materia 
Medica  Lectures  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

At  the  end  of  this  Summer  Session  to  pass  the  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Examining  Board  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy. 

4.  In  his  Second  Winter  Session  to  Dissect  and  to 
study  Practical  Physiology,  and  to  attend  the  advanced 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy.  He  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  also  attend  a  Second  Course  of  Physiology  Lectures. 

At  the  end  of  his  Second  Winter  Session  to  pass  the 
Second  Examination  of  the  Examining  Board  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Although  systematic  Clinical  Work  is  necessarily  de¬ 
ferred  until  after  a  Student  has  passed  his  Examinations 
in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  the  other  Elementary 
subjects,  he  should,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
take  every  opportunity  of  learning  the  rudiments  of 
Praclical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by  attendance,  as 
opportunities  occur  to  him,  in  the  Wards,  Out-Patient 
Room,  and  the  Post-Mortem  Room. 

The  appointments  of  Clinical  Clerk  and  Dresser  cannot 
be  held  till  the  Second  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Examination  is  passed,  and  Students  are  not  expected 
to  attend  the  Lectures  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid¬ 
wifery  till  the  same  period. 

Students  entering  in  the  Summer  may  compete  in 
September  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  begins  on  Thursday,  May 
1st,  1890. 

The  Calendar  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  Col¬ 
lege,  giving  full  information,  will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 


TO  SCHOOLMASTERS.  —  TO  BE 

LET,  Holtliouse  School,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  con¬ 
taining  thirteen  bedrooms  and  three  reception  rooms, 
besides  noble  dining-hall,  schoolroom,  &c.  Stabling  and 
farmery,  grounds,  tennis  lawns,  and  grass  land,  in  all 
seven  acres.  For  particulars  and  orders  to  view,  apply 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Bridgman,  Auctioneer  and  Estate 
Agent,  Cheshunt,  Waltham  Cross. 


EOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Coopers  Hied,  Staines. —  The 
COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for 
Employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1890. 
For  Competition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  TEN 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

{Late  Bean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


Csesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  12mo  .  Is.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo .  3s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  4s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Books  I.  to  III.  With  Beading  Lessons 
for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  Text ;  and  a  com- 

Elete  Itinerary  from  Kulnier  of  the  Route  of  the  “  Ten  Thousand.”  Ninth 
dition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker  and  Reader, 

based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a  choice  Selection  of  pieces  for 
Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses, 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts, 
suitable  for  “  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price 
3s.  6d. 

London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 


pAREY’S  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Becently 
Bevised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London, 


pROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EABLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 


HIBLEY S 

pecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Copfee-Room, 

TRICTLY  TEMPERANCE 


O  T  IE  L. 

OME-LIKE,  NON-StYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 

ouse  Established  80  Years. 


Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service  8d.; 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s.  Gd. 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  has  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Atheneeum,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address— C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  CHEAP  ATLASES 
EVER  OFFERED. 

Now  Ready,  4to,  stiff  boards,  cloth  baok, 

THE  SIXPENNY  ATLAS. 

“  Modern  ”  Series.  Containing  53  full-coloured  Maps. 
Specimen  posted  free  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  and  16  South  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Edinburgh ; 

5  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children’s,  1/3  ;  Ladies’, 
2/44  ;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/lli; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

■  Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CLEA  VER’S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVES, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast. 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  9G0  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 

John  Hfywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

AIDS  TO  ED  UCATION.  — See 

-lA_  Watton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets, 
3d.  each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other 
Histories ;  Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and 
specimen  page,  Is.  each ;  also,  Filled  Biographical 
Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  London ;  and  of  the  Author, 

.  T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION. 


AT  THE  LAST  TWO  EXAMS., 

131 

U.C.C.  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

At  the  Jan.,  1890,  Exam.,  53  Stu¬ 
dents  passed, forming  over  one-eighth 
of  the  Entire  List,  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  Honours  Division, 

with  2nd,  8tli,  and  17th  places.  At 
the  June,  1889,  Exam.,  78  Students 
passed, forming  one-twelfth  of  the  List. 


There  are  several  courses,  specially 
prepared  for  this  Examination,  open 
to  Students. 

Ordinary  Course. 

For  those  who  possess  a  fair  ground¬ 
ing  in  all  the  required  subjects,  and 
can  devote  about  a  year  to  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Shorter  Courses, 

For  Students  who  do  not  desire 
full  preparation,  hut  wish  to  revise 
their  work,  and  note  the  special  points 
of  the  Syllabus. 

Preliminary  Courses, 

Which  may  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  may  be  taken  up  in  weak  subjects. 


FREE  GUIDE 

TO 

MATRICULATIOH. 

A  Copy  of  the  latest  Matriculation 
Guide  and  Pass  List  may  he  had  by 
any  private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12|  Booksellers  How, 

Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.So. 

- K>« - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.,  Price  Is. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.) —  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1861  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  18S8,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

ABC  FIVE-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS. 

The  Tables  have  a  lateral  Index  ;  Differences 
are  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan  ;  Analytical 
Factors  for  Chemical  Analysis;  Invaluable  for 
quick  calculation  of  Complex,  Chemical,  and 
Physical  Problems. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


This  Bay. 

MEDBURN  MUSICAL  DRILL. 

A  Book  of  Physical  Exercises  for  use  in  Schools,  with 
Musical  Accompaniments.  Containing  also  the.  new 
Physical  Exercises  as  used  throughout  the  British. 
Army,  by  special  permission  of 

GENERAL  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

Edited  by 

IF.  W.  PAHHINTG-TONT, 

Of  the  Medburn  St.  Board  Schools,  St.  Pancras,  London. 
Price  Two  Shillings. 

J.  CURWEN  &  SONS,  8  and  9  Warwick  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 
THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PEOFESSEUES  DE  EEAN0AIS 

f 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprJivost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

O  FOR  GIRLS,  EDINBURGH.  —  Wanted,  in 
October,  a  LADA'  fully  qualified  to  teach  Swedish 
Gymnastics,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  able  to 
maintain  good  discipline  by  personal  influence.  Head¬ 
mistress,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL- 
YJ  lege  for  women  teachers. 

President-Sir  Wi.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Principal— Miss  M.  R.  Walker. 

This  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Ladies  who  hold  Univer¬ 
sity  Certificates,  and  who  wisli  to  become  TEACHERS 
in  SECONDARY  and  HIGHER  SCHOOLS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  The  Course  of  Instruction 
includes  Lectures  on  the  Theory,  History,  and  Methods 
of  Education,  and  Practice  in  Class-Teaching. 

Several  BURSARIES  are  offered  to  Students  entering 
the  College  next  October. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Walker,  5  Melvillo  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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JOSEPH  BODLTON  AMD  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 

Just  out,  by  J.  SPENCER,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,”  &c.,  &c., 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  and  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC, 

Is.  6d.,  cloth.  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS,  per  set  of  25,  Is.  3d.  SOLUTIONS  TO  DITTO,  2s. 

HAND  ATLAS,  24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  Gd. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

Approved  school-books  by  dr.  oornwellThkosT 


“  "VVe  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  Wo  have  never  known  so 
much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.” — Educational  Times. 


A  School  Geography.  80th  Edition ;  3s.  6d.,  or 

with  30  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  Gd. 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which 
the  exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by 
the  parrot  system.” — Athenceum. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting  of  Thirty  Small  Maps. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “School  Geography.” 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  60th  Edition ;  is.,  or 

with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 

“  A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  _  either  author  or  editor.  It  (‘  The  Geography  for 
Beginners’)  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  elementary  hook,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is 
required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  A  Selection  of  Short  and 

Easy  Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  11th  Edition,  Is. 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar. 

63rd  Edition  ;  2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

‘  ‘  The  excellence  of  the  grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided 
improvement  in  this  department.” — Atherneum. 

Grammar  for  Beginners.  An  Introduction  to 

Allen  and  Cornwell’s  “School  Grammar.”  82nd  Edition;  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

“  This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  hook  as  can  be  used.” — 
Spectator. 

The  Book  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word-Building ,  with 
exercises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  in 

English  Composition.  46th  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

Key,  3s. 

“The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded 
this  little  work  will  he  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.”— 

Westminster  Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners.  A  Method  of  Teaching 

Reading  and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.  3rd  Edition,  Is. 


London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Go.,  Limited. — Edinburgh;  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  folloios  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.” — Educational  News. 


A 

OV//4- 

.  O/  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
r-O/  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
^  X  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each. 
2d. 

4d. 

6d. 


M 

ft 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS. 

London:  8  St.  Bride  St.,  E.C.;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 


Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  e!79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


Notv  Heady. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  VOLUME  OP  “THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS” 

RUSSIA. 

IB-sr  W.  JEl.  MOEFILL, 

Reader  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  Tongues. 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  material  is  well  arranged. .  . .  Set  forth  with  clearness  and  directness.” — 
The  Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  the  series.” — The  Scots  Observer. 

“  Mr.  Morfill  has  produced  a  book  which  does  credit  to  his  industry  and  care  ;  for 
it  evidently  represents  a  minute  and  intelligent  study  ofthe  most  recent  native  writers, 
as  well  as  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  old  chroniclers." — The  Speaker. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.;  paper,  Gd. 

REFORM  IN  EDUCATION. 

Showing-  the  Improvements  possible  in  the  present  Method. 

By  the  Rev.  PETER  PRESCOTT. 

“A  powerful  plea  for  moral  education,  with  some  illustrations  of  the  best  methods ; 
a  book  that  should  be  read  by  all  parents  and  teachers.  Mr.  Prescott  is  an  expe¬ 
rienced  and  able  schoolmaster.” — Sunday  School  Chronicle, 


LONDON  ;  T.  FISHEB  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  W.  &  B,  CHAMBEBS. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


CHAMBERS’S  EXPRESSIVE  READERS. 

CHAMBERS’S  EXPRESSIVE  READERS  have  been 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  possessed  of  qualities 
which  it  is  believed  will  commend  them  alike  to  teachers  aud 
pupils. 

The  READING  MATTER  is  fresh  and  interesting,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lessons  having  been  specially  written  for  the 
series.  Many  of  these  are  in  dialogue  form. 

The  GRADUATION  is  thorough,  being  continued  throughout 
each  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  are  no  gaps  between 
the  different  books.  New  words  are  introduced  by  degrees,  and 
only  a  few  at  a  time. 

The  SPELLING  lists  are  fall  and  complete.  In  addition  to 
the  words  given  with  each  lesson,  there  are  copious  lists  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

The  POETRY  for  RECITATION  comprises  many  pieces 
that  have  never  before  appeared  in  reading-books. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  new  and  attractive,  and  have 
been  specially  prepared  to  elucidate  the  text. 

The  TYPE  is  unusually  hold  and  clear,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
printed  page  is  apparent  to  every  one. 

The  BINDING  is  strong  and  durable,  no  expense  being  spared 
to  make  the  books  fit  to  withstand  any  reasonable  tear  and  wear. 

EXPRESSIVE  READER,  BOOK  I.  —  8d. 
EXPRESSIVE  READER,  BOOK  II.  —  9d. 
EXPRESSIVE  READER,  BOOK  III.  —  Is. 
EXPRESSIVE  READER,  BOOK  IV.  —  Is.  4d. 
EXPRESSIVE  READER,  BOOK  V.  -  Is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOE  THE  YOUNG. 

This  series  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
readers.  The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  the  binding  firm,  and  the  volumes 
most  carefully  selected.  For  use  as  English  Reading  Books  in  Schools, 
for  Prizes,  and  for  Holiday  Reading,  they  will  be  found  admirably 
adapted. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  writes  “This  series  will  be  a  boon  to  our  young  people.” 


Robinson  Crusoe  . 

Cloth  Binding, 
s.  d. 

.  2  6 

Boards, 
Cloth  Backs, 
s.  d. 

2  0 

Arabian  Nights . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

Gulliver’s  Travels  . 

.  2 

6 

2 

0 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  . 

.  2 

6 

2 

0 

Johnson’s  Rasselas  . 

.  2 

6 

2 

0 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

Lady  of  the  Lake  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6  - 

The  follotving  have  Introductions  by 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Ivanhoe . 4 

0 

3 

6 

The  Talisman . 

.  3 

6 

3 

0 

Rob  Roy . .  ...  . 

.  4 

0 

3 

6 

Quentin  Durward  ...  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

Guy  Mannering  ...  . . 

.  4 

0 

3 

6 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

Plutarch’s  Lives  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

Iiwing’s  Sketch  Book . 

.  2 

6 

2 

0 

Benjamin  Franklin  . 

.  3 

0 

2 

6 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS  :  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH. 


OASEY?S  ZETTOXjXID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &o. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  6 d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  Ss.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  360  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples, 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  0d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Stbeet,  Dublin, 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


HUDSON’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

This  is  the  well-known  uniform  series  of  twenty-three  plays,  prepared 
to  meet  the  demand  for  an  edition  which,  while  preserving  whatever  is 
valuable  and  worthy  of  perusal  by  young  people,  omits  anything  that 
cannot  be  read  with  advantage  in  school  or  home. 

Each  volume  is  furnished  with  an  Introduction,  discussing  the  main 
features  of  the  play,  giving  an  account  of  its  place  in  literature  and 
history,  and  analysing  the  principal  characters. 

The  explanatory  notes  are  simple,  lucid,  and  suggestive,  while  the 
critical  notes  are  grouped  together  at  the  end  for  the  convenience  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  consult  them. 


Professor  Dowden  “  This  edition  will  be  found  useful  by  students,  old  and 
young.” 

Canon  Daniel  “The  notes  are  pertinent,  clear,  and  adequate,  and  the  intro¬ 
ductions  are  excellent.” 

One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools “  The  introductions  are  thoroughly  scholarly 
. .  .  while  the  footnotes  are  exactly  of  the  right  class.” 


Each  Play  separately,  bound  in 
The  Best  Edition 


A  Midsummer  Night’s 
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C! n  €tmcationaI  Curies, 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  April  23rd,  1890. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  G.  L.  MIslio,  Esq.,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF 
GYMNASTICS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  by  all  teachers  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  practically  investigating  the  subject  under  either 
of  the  only  duly  qualified  exponents  and  authorities  in  England, 
viz.,  Madame  Bergman  Osterberg,  Principal  of  the  Hampstead 
Physical  Training  College,  and  Allan  Broman,  Esq.,  Organiz¬ 
ing  Master  of  Physical  Exercises  to  the  London  School  Board, 
that,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  the  system  devised  by  the 
eminent  Swede  stands  alone,  and  its  adoption  by  the  authorities 
at  Newnham,  Girton,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  Clifton,  Bedford,  Leeds, 
Birkenhead,  and  in  many  of  our  Board  schools  and  training  insti¬ 
tutions,  gives  it  special  claims  on  the  attention  of  all  who  fully 
realize  the  true  importance  and  value  of  rational  gymnastic 
training. 

In  venturing  to  lay  before  you  a  few  of  the  educational 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a  correct  and  continuous, 
application  of  Ling’s  movements,  I  assume  that  all  education¬ 
alists  and  teachers  are  agreed  that  scientific  knowledgo  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  question  of  nationality. 

Science  certainly  recognises  no  limitation  of  that  kind ;  its 
one  aim  is  truth. 

Having  come  into  contact  with  several  teachers  who  were 
under  the  impression  that  Ling’s  system  was  only  really  suitable 
for  girls,  and  consisted  merely  of  an  elaborate  series  of  free  exer¬ 
cises,  marches,  &c.,  in  which  no  appliances  were  required,  I  think 
it  desirable,  at  the  outset,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  system,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  every  respect  equally  beneficial 
and  applicable  to  both  sexes,  and  that,  when  the  elementary 
stages  have  been  satisfactorily  gone  through,  specially  constructed 
appliances  are  brought  into  requisition  daily,  and  form  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  training.  In  this  connexion  I  may  mention 
that,  in  very  poor  districts,  the  school  furniture,  consisting  of 
ordinary  desks,  chairs,  and  forms,  was  formerly  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  the  most  ingenious  fashion. 

As  some  considerable  time  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  by  the 
practical  illustrations,  I  propose  dealing  very  briefly  with  the 
more  prominent  features  which  will  be  found  so  inseparably 


connected  with  the  system,  though  these  by  no  means  embraco  all 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  it. 

On  careful  investigation  I  have  found  Ling’s  system  to  be,  in 
every  respect,  as  represented  by  its  advocates,  (1)  scientific, 

(2)  safe,  (3)  sure,  (4)  simple;  and,  as  a  practical  teacher  of  some 
years’  experience,  I  maintain,  from  personal  observation  and 
experiment,  that  the  whole  of  these  advantages  do  not  present 
themselves  in  any  other  existing  system  or  code. 

(1)  Ling’s  Swedish  system  is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  Greek  art  of  gymnastics, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  “  free  standing  movements,”  marching, 
leaping,  running,  climbing,  and  carefully  graduated  exercises 
on  the  ribstool,  boom,  and  window-ladder,  not  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  Ling  before  its  effects,  not  merely  on  the  muscular, 
but  also  on  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems,  had 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  determined.  In  this  system  the  end 
is  attained,  as  a  rule,  by  movements  being  so  grouped  as  to  co¬ 
operate  in  obtaining  results  in  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive 
manner  than  single  movements  would  supply.  Being  based  on 
the  anatomy  of  man,  Ling’s  system  possesses  an  irremovable 
foundation;  and,  apart  from  having  stood  a  test  of  considerably 
over  half  a  century,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
points  that  could  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  if  not  the  sole  secret 
of  its  wonderful  growth  and  adoption  in  other  countries. 

In  the  absence  of  any  appliances,  the  body  may  be  exercised  as 
follows  :  (1)  movements  for  the  feet  and  legs  ;  (2)  neck  and  spine  ; 

(3)  arms ;  (4)  balancing  movements ;  (5)  shoulder  muscles ;  (6) 
abdominal  muscles  ;  (7)  rotary  and  side  trunk  muscles ;  (8) 
marching,  leaping,  or  running;  (9)  respiratory  movements. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  one  of  the  schemes  for  a  gymnastic 
lesson  based  on  Ling’s  principles,  the  order  of  which  is  not 
materially  affected  by  the  introduction  of  exercises  involving 
the  use  of  apparatus. 

(2)  With  reference  to  its  safety,  I  may  say  that,  as  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  spectacular  elements  are  rigorously  excluded  from 
Ling’s  system,  accidents,  strains,  and  other  objectionable  features 
are  practically  unknown.  The  efforts  put  forth  by  each  child,  or 
adult,  is  in  precise  ratio  to  the  strength  and  suppleness  possessed, 
such  force  being  permanently  increased  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  movements,  carefully  graduated,  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
strongest  and  most  complicated.  The  apparatus  used  is  so  con¬ 
structed  and  arranged,  that  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  arc 
enabled,  without  incurring  any  risk,  to  execute  the  same  move¬ 
ment  at  one  time,  thereby  greatly  contributing  to  the  general 
discipline,  and  saving  much  valuable  time. 

I  may  here  remark  that  pupils  who  are  weak,  insufficiently 
nourished,  or  recovering  from  an  illness,  receive  a  special  course 
of  movements. 

(3)  That  the  physiological  results  produced  by  a  correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  Swedish  gymnastics  are  definitely  assured  and  deter¬ 
mined,  is  constantly  being  demonstrated  by  English  teachers, 
who,  in  a  few  instances,  have  only  been  enabled  to  pass  through 
an  incomplete  course.  In  further  proof  of  the  excellent  results 
which  may  be  attained  under  this  particular  system,  I  need  only 
refer  you  to  the  splendid  physique  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  to 
the  fact  that  all  who  visit  Sweden  are  invariably  struck  with  the 
erect  bearing  and  smartness,  not  only  of  the  naval  and  military 
men,  but  also  of  the  civilians. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  training  received  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm,  through  which  all  teachers, 
and  military  and  naval  officers,  are  compelled  to  pass,  during  the 
two  years’  course,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  daily 
routine  imposed  on  all  the  male  graduates  : — 7.30  a.m.,  practical 
lesson  in  gymnastics  ;  8.30,  free  exercises  ;  9.30,  fencing  lesson; 
10.30,  theoretical  lesson  ;  11.30,  instruction  in  gymnastics  given 
by  the  students  to  children  who  attend  from  the  poorer  schools. 

The  afternoon  is  occupied  by  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword  and  bayonet,  theoretical  and  practical  gymnastics  ;  whilst 
in  the  evening  the  senior  pupils  from  the  poorer  schools  receive 
instruction  in  fencing. 

(4)  In  many  respects  the  acquiring  of  Ling’s  free  standing 
movements  may  be  compared  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language. 
In  the  primary  positions  we  have  an  alphabet,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  in  the  execution  of  subse¬ 
quent  movements  which  are  entirely  compounded  from  these 
primitive  positions,  and  resemble  so  many  words  or  sentences, 
correctly  or  incorrectly  formed,  according  to  the  capacity  and 
intelligence  possessed  by  the  student.  Each  movement  is  clearly 
defined  and  arranged  in  the  simplest  possible  manner;  but,  at  the 
time,  it  must  lie  understood  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  even 
the  free  standing  movements  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  mere 
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study  of  any  of  the  existing  works  on  the  subject.  The  various 
manuals  on  “Swedish  Drill”  are  only  useful  as  a  guide  and 
supplement  to  those  who  have  already  received  some  instruction 
from  a  competent  teacher. 

Again,  I  think  most  teachers  will  admit  that,  in  dealing  with 
so  important  a  subject,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  accept  any 
evidence  based  on  mere  theory  or  observation  ;  for  how  can  one 
possibly  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  respecting  any  exercises 
without,  in  the  first  instance,  having  carefully  executed  the  same 
under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  instructor  ? 

The  advocates  of  Ling’s  system  invite  the  strictest  scrutiny  and 
investigation,  and  are  most  anxious  that  the  system  should  be 
judged  solely  by  its  physiological  results;  but,  in  order  to  practi¬ 
cally  demonstrate  its  superiority  in  these  respects,  when  compared 
with  other  systems,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  select  a 
given  number  of  pupils — as  far  as  possible,  physically  and 
mentally  equal — and,  after  taking  exact  measurements,  divide 
them  into  two  classes,  each  passing  through  a  stipulated  course 
extending  over  several  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupils 
should  again  be  examined,  when  the  true  results  would  be 
apparent  by  comparing  the  later  measurements  with  those  taken 
at  the  outset. 

Having  thus  briefly  drawn  your  attention  to  the  more 
prominent  features  in  Ling’s  system,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
allude  to  a  very  serious  drawback  under  which  we  are  at  present 
labouring,  more  especially  the  male  teachers,  and  one  with  which 
I  am  constantly  being  confronted,  but  am,  unfortunately,  quite 
unable  to  deal  with.  I  refer  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  training 
college  or  centre  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  and 
qualified  director,  all  who  desire  to  graduate  as  teachers  might  do 
so,  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  without  any  very  great  expense. 
I  need  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  comparatively 
limited  cost  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  proposition  would  entail, 
but  I  will  venture  to  remark  that,  educationally,  no  greater  public 
benefit  could  possibly  be  conferred,  or  one  which  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  community ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
amongst  our  numerous  philanthropists  there  may  be  found  some 
who,  at  no  distant  date,  will  generously  place  this  particular 
knowledge  practically  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  Lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate,  with  the  assistance  of  a  class 
of  students  of  the  Leopold  gynasium,the  principal  features  of  the  Swedish 
system,  commencing  with  very  simple  movements,  and  proceeding  to  such 
as  would  tax  the  strength  of  the  physically  capable  and  the  skill  of  the 
practised  performer.  The  movements  were  executed  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  apparent  ease,  and  were  heartily  applauded  by  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

After  this  series  of  illustrations  had  been  completed,  the  Lecturer 
put  the  class  through  a  number  of  exercises  on  the  parallel-bars,  in 
order  to  show  the  effects  of  a  different  system  of  gymnastics  in  the 
disproportionate  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  of  the  subject  brought  before 
them,  observed  that  there  was  this  obvious  advantage,  in  the  system  that 
had  been  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  lecturer,  that  any  one  could 
practise  the  movements  in  his  own  room  without  the  aid  of  apparatus. 
He  remembered  being  present  at  a  public  meeting  many  years  ago  when 
Dr.  Roth  had  brought  forward  a  similar  system,  of  which  he  had  himself 
very  often,  after  many  hours  of  desk-work,  availed  himself  with  the  best 
results. 

Mr.  Hudson  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  teachers 
if  a  class  could  be  formed  during  the  summer,  in  some  central  locality, 
for  special  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Swedish  drill. 

Mr.  Mosley  said  that,  before  any  one  system  of  gymnastic  exercises 
could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  it  with  other  systems 
which  were  at  present  in  use.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  German 
and  the  Swiss  systems,  with  which  latter  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  through  a  good  teacher.  It  would  also  be  very 
advisable  that  they  should  have  the  opinion  of  competent  medical 
authorities  as  to  the  physiological  and  hygienic  effects  of  the  rival 
systems.  All  violent  exercises  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
risk,  and  were  not  conducive  to  health.  Most  of  the  movements  that 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  class  were  obviously  harmless ;  but  some  of 
them,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  wore  not  quito  so  harmless  as  they 
appeared  to  be. 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  practical  way  in  which 
the  question  had  been  presented  to  them,  and  at  the  effective  exhibition 
of  the  principles  of  the  Swedish  system  which  they  had  witnessed.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  best-known  systems  of  gymnastics  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America, 
had  certain  special  advantages,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  select  the 
best  points  of  all,  than  to  adopt  any  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  all. 
others.  He  referred  in  particular  to  Dr.  Sargeant’s  system,  which  was  in 


common  use  in  America,  as  being  well  worthy  of  attention.  No  doubt, 
for  young  pupils,  Ling’s  system  was  all  that  was  required  for  healthful 
physical  development ;  but  he  thought  that  it  developed  the  legs  more 
than  the  arms,  and  that  for  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction  other 
systems  might  be  found  preferable.  He  therefore  advocated  an  eclectic 
or  composite  system,  embracing  the  best  features  of  all  the  known 
systems . 

The  Lecturer  explained  that  the  exhibition  he  had  endeavoured  to  make 
of  the  principal  features  of  Ling’s  system  must  not  be  taken  as  a  complete 
exposition  of  it ;  seeing  that  he  was  unable  on  this  occasion  to  make  use  of 
necessary  apparatus  that  would  be  found  in  any  ordinary  gymnasium. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  other  methods,  including  that  of  Dr. 
Sargeant,  which  he  considered  to  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  derived  from 
that  of  Ling ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  full  trial  of  those  other  methods 
that  he  had  decided  to  adopt  the  Swedish  system  as  the  best  for  general 
use.  He  urged  that  it  was  only  after  a  serious  comparison  of  the  results 
of  rival  methods,  extending  over  some  considerable  time,  and  conducted 
with  scientific  exactness  of  measurements  and  otherwise,  that  the  palm 
could  be  awarded  to  any  one  system.  If  such  a  trial  were  undertaken 
under  proper  conditions,  he  belioved  it  -would  be  shown  that  the  Swedish 
system  was  the  best. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturor  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  16th  of  April.  Present : — 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  the  chair ;  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Mr.  Baumann,  Rev. 
J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Mr.  Charles,  Dr.  Dillon,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hiron,  Rev.  W.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Mason, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Mr. 
Stievenard,  and  Dr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  results  of  the  examination  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Certificates  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  the 
10th  to  14th  March. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  : — 

Miss  M.  Cobley,  Bruntingthorpe,  Lutterworth. 

Mr.T.  J.  Dymes,  B.A.  Oxon.,  26  Blenheim  Crescent,  Notting  IIill,W. 

Mr.  J.  Easterbrook,  M.A.  Lond.,  Owen’s  School,  Islington. 

Mr.  W.  L.  French,  West  Street,  Alford. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ruby,  Caterham  High  School,  Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sutton,  The  Collegiate  School,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Miss  M.  Wright,  3  Countess  Street,  Whitley,  Northumberland. 

The  following  books  had  beon  presented  to  the  Library  : — • 

Longmans. — New  Arithmetics,  Books  I.  to  VI. ;  Answers  to  ditto  ;  Abel’s  School 
Hygiene  ;  Lang’s  Fairy  Tale  Books  (Supplementary  Readers)  for  Standards  I.  to 
IV. ;  McWilliam’s  Handbook  of  English  Literature,  Part  IV. ;  Thornton’s  Advanced 
Physiography. 

Macmillan.— Deighton’s  Shakespeare’s  ;Macbeth  ;  Percival’s  Milton’s  Samson 
Agonistes. 

Relfe.— Bayles’  Practical  Exercises  in  Commercial  French  ;  Rowe’s  Modern 
Language  Examiner;  Spry’s  Student’s  Note  Book  of  English  History. 

Report  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1888-9. 

Calendars  of  Royal  University  of  Ireland  and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  CODE. 

The  Code  of  1890  lias  been  framed  with  the  intention  of 
putting  to  the  test  of  practice  the  less  debateable  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Education  Commission  of  which  Lord  Cross  was  the 
Chairman.  As  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Education  Department  “to  render  the  distribution  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  for  public  education  in  England  and  Wales  more 
simple,  and  more  effective  for  its  purpose.”  No  one  would  be 
prepared  by  this  modest  statement  for  the  many  and  important 
changes  introduced  into  the  Code  to  attain  the  increased  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficiency  aimed  at.  Educationally  and  financially, 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  anew  departure  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  system  of  elementary  education. 

The  educational  changes  affect  the  supply  and  training  of 
teachers ;  the  accommodation  and  classification  of  pupils ;  the 
expansion  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  matters  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  with  which  we  have  not  space  to  deal. 

In  respect  to  pupil-teachers  it  is  provided  that  all  candidates 
for  that  body  must  pass  an  admission  examination  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  and  two  class  subjects  of  Standards  VI.  or 
VII.,  either  at  the  annual  school  inspection,  or,  with  the  Inspector’s 
approval,  at  the  “collective”  examinations  held  half-yearly  in 
April  and  October ;  unless  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  to  he  for 
three  years  or  two  years  only,  in  which  case  the  candidates  must 
attend  the  “  collective  ”  examination,  and  pass  that  prescribed 
for  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  their  term  respectively. 
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Pupil-teachers,  in  future,  must  commence  their  engagements 
cither  on  the  first  day  of  the  school  year,  or  on  New  Year’s  Day  ; 
and  the  date  must  be  uniform  for  all  pupil-teachers  in  the  same 
school. 

Probationary  pupil-teachers,  male  and  female,  arc  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognised  in  this  Code  than  in  former  ones,  and  they  are 
informed  that  they  must  secure  the  Inspector’s  “approval”  at 
his  annual  visit,  and  that  they  may  select  any  two  class  subjects 
proper  to  Standards  Y.  or  VI.  in  which  to  be  examined,  and  need 
not,  as  formerly,  take  English  as  one  of  them. 

Pupil-teachers  get  some  relief  from  overpressure  in  that  they 
need  not  receive  their  “  five  hours  ”  weekly  instruction  entirely 
out  of  school  hours;  they,  however,  must  pass  yearly  examinations 
up  to  the  end  of  their  third  year.  After  two  consecutive  failures 
to  pass  one  of  these  examinations,  the  pupil-teacher,  unless  “  illness 
or  other  sufficient  cause  ”  can  be  pleaded,  will  cease  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  examination  for  Queen’s  Scholarships  will,  in  future, 
supersede  the  pupil-teacher’s  fourth  year’s  examination.  Outside 
candidates  may  at  this  examination  compete  with  pupil-teachers, 
and,  being  successful,  may  claim  the  same  privileges  as  successful 
pupil-teachers.  A  class  list  will  be  published  upon  the  results 
of  the  examination,  in  Avhich  the  candidates  will  be  arranged  in 
three  classes,  according  to  merit.  All  candidates  so  classed 
become  eligible  as  assistants  under  certificated  head  teachers. 
Candidates  placed  in  the  first  class  may,  provisionally,  become 
certificated  teachers  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  not 
more  than  60  scholars ;  but  such  teachers,  before  attaining  the 
age  of  25  years,  must  either  gain  a  certificate  by  examination, 
or  fall  back  into  the  class  of  uncertificated  assistants.  It  is  also 
provided  that  first  and  second  class  candidates  may  be  admitted 
to  a  training  college,  and  the  recognised  students  of  such  college 
are  called  Queen’s  Scholars.  Candidates  can  only  present  them¬ 
selves  twice  at  a  Queen’s  Scholarship  Examination,  and,  failing  to 
pass  at  the  second  attempt,  no  career  in  a  public  elementary 
school  is  open  to  them.  They  cannot  even  enter  as  students  of 
the  training  colleges,  or  become  qualified  assistants. 

In  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers,  the  New  Code  makes 
no  changes  of  importance  in  the  position  of  students  in  the 
existing  residential  training  colleges.  It,  however,  recognises  a 
new  class  of  training  college — the  day  training  college.  This 
institution  must  be  attached  to  some  University,  or  college  of 
University  rank.  Further,  the  authorities  of  a  day  training 
college  must  be  a  local  committee,  who  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  moral  supervision  of  the  students,  and  for 
their  regular  attendance  at  professional  or  other  lectures.  “  Day  ” 
students  are  also  allowed  to  attend  the  existing  residential  col¬ 
leges.  The  association  of  training  colleges  with  the  Universities, 
as  also  the  admission  of  graduates  of  British  Universities  to  the 
ranks  of  assistant-teachers,  may  have  very  important  conse¬ 
quences. 

In  respect  to  the  certificates  gained  by  teachers,  they  will  in 
future  be  all  of  one  class,  instead  of  three.  The  only  distinction 
recognised  will  be  that  those  teachers  who  are  placed  in  the  first 
or  second  divisions  at  their  second  year’s  examination  will  be 
certified  as  qualified  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers,  whilst  those  who  are  less  successful  will  not  be  allowed 
this  privilege.  They  may,  however,  obtain  it  by  examination 
subsequently,  and  they  are  permitted  to  present  themselves,  at 
intervals  of  two  years,  for  such  examination  until  success  is  at¬ 
tained.  Once  a  full  certificate  is  gained,  it  will  no  longer  need 
the  Inspector’s  annual  endorsement.  Thus  the  changes  intro¬ 
duced  in  reference  to  teachers  tend  towards  bringing  the  standard 
of  qualification  up  to  a  higher  level  than  formerly,  and  giving 
them  relief  from  the  anxiety  incident  to  the  annual  endorsement 
and  decennial  revision  of  their  certificates. 

In  reference  to  the  school  accommodation,  the  managers  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  their  school  premises  are 
properly  constructed,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  staff,  and  that 
maps,  books,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary  instruction  are 
duly  provided.  They  must  further  see  that  all  school  buildings 
and  enlargements  conform  to  the  rules  appended  to  the  Code  as 
Schedule  VII.  In  every  case  they  are  to  provide  not  less  than 
80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space  and  not  less  than  8  square  feet  of 
internal  area  for  each  child.  They  are  permitted  to  prepare  their 
own  schemes  of  instruction  in  class  and  specific  subjects,  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  Inspector,  at  his  annual  visit,  for  approval. 
The  managers  are  charged  with  other  duties,  as,  for  example, 
seeing  that  the  schools  under  their  supervision  are  not  carried 
on  for  private  profit.  They  are  responsible  also  for  the  payment 
of  teachers  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  school. 


The  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  perhaps  of  greater  educa¬ 
tional  importance  than  any  others  introduced  by  the  New  Code. 
In  the  first  place,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  addi¬ 
tional  subjects.  Drawing  is  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  for 
older  scholars,  unless  the  Inspector  certifies  that  there  are  no 
means  of  teaching  it,  and  it  is  optional  for  boys  in  infant  schools. 
Manual  instruction,  physical  exercises  (for  both  sexes),  and 
laundry  work  for  girls,  are  added  to  the  military  drill,  cookery, 
and  elementary  science,  recognised  last  year  as  counting  for 
school  attendance.  Among  the  class  subjects,  recitation  is 
encouraged  by  being  made  a  condition  of  receiving  the  higher  of 
the  two  principal  grants,  and  in  every  standard  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  passages  chosen  must  be  taught.  In  Standards 
V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  the  passage  may  be  selected  from  Shakespeare 
or  Milton.  German,  navigation,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand 
find  a  place  among  the  specific  subjects.  The  modifications  in 
respect  to  arithmetic  are,  that  all  pupils  above  Standard  III.  are 
required  to  work  a  time  exercise  in  addition  of  money.  Ques¬ 
tions  involving  recurring  decimals  and  square  measure  are  no 
longer  to  be  put  to  girls,  and  in  Standard  VII.,  a  knowledge  of 
Stocks  is  substituted  for  that  of  Compound  Proportion.  There 
are  few  alterations  in  respect  of  geography  :  maps  are  no  longer 
required,  and  the  British  dependencies  take  the  place  of  the 
world  generally,  and  in  Standard  VII.  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  is  substituted  for  the  planetary  system  and  phases 
of  the  moon.  A  great  variety  of  alternative  courses  is  admitted 
under  elementary  science, — no  less  than  eight,  in  fact,  including 
mechanics,  animal  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  sound,  light 
and  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  domestic  economy  for 
girls. 

On  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Code  we  have  no  space  to  enter  ; 
we  merely  add  that  the  various  educational  changes  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  entail  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  £100,000  in  the  current  year. 

The  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  Code.  We  gather  from 
these  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  theCode,  where  thatmay  stand 
in  need  of  elucidation.  The  recently  issued  “  Instructions  ”  dis¬ 
close  the  spirit  in  which  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  new  system  are  expected  to  work.  As  a  whole,  they  show 
that  the  Education  Department  is  determined  to  make  a  resolute 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  our  elementary  schools. 
We  cannot  analyse  the  Instructions  now  in  detail;  it  must  suffice 
to  quote  one  passage  in  which  the  Inspectors  are  reminded,  in 
regard  to  every  school,  that  “  the  general  aim  of  its  teaching  and 
discipline  should  be  to  exert  a  right  influence  on  the  manners,  the 
character,  and  the  aims  of  the  children,  and  to  awaken  in  them 
such  an  interest  in  their  own  mental  improvement  as  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  last  beyond  the  period  of  school  life.” 


THE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL 

EDUCATION. 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  held  on  March  the  26tli,  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster  (London) 
moved — “That,  considering  the  approval  of  this  Association  already 
given  to  the  Commercial  Education  Scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examinations  Board, 
the  Executive  Council  be  requested  to  urge  upon  each  member  of  the 
Association — as  the  best  means  of  inducing  the  general  adoption  of  the 
scheme  and  the  desired  improvement  of  commercial  education  —  the 
necessity  (a)  of  each  Chamber  of  Commerce  securing  from  its  members, 
and  other  firms  in  its  locality,  a  promise  to  give  a  preference,  cseteris 
paribus,  to  candidates  for  employment  who  hold  a  commercial  certi¬ 
ficate  ;  (b)  of  instituting  Special  Scholarships  for  efficiency  in  selecting 
subjects,  and  prizes  or  medals  for  exceptional  general  knowledge  as 
proved  in  examinations  controlled  in  part  by  representatives  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce.”  Steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
scheme,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  two  interests 
in  the  idea — one  was  the  commercial  men  whom  they  hoped  would 
employ  the  boys  passing  an  examination  under  this  scheme,  and  the 
other  was  that  of  the  parents,  to  induce  them  to  send  their  boys  to  those 
schools  where  the  commercial  curriculum  provided  by  the  scheme  was 
in  force.  The  London  Chamber  had  obtained  already  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  important  houses  in  the  City  of  London  who  would  give 
preferences  to  those  employed  to  holders  of  commercial  certificates,  and 
they  had  received  subscriptions  amounting  to  upwards  of  £250,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  promised  for  three  years,  and  which 
had  now  been  allocated  for  scholarships  and  prizes.  As)  the  schemo 
progressed  they  hoped  to  add  largely  to  that  list.  Great  judgment  had 
been  shown  by  those  gentlemen  who  had  seen  that  their  interests  in 
future  foreign  business  would  be  promoted  by  instituting^scholarships 
in  modern  languages.  That  of  course  had  been  an  encouragement  to 
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the  London  Chamber  to  go  forward  and  set  up  their  examinations. 
They  had  taken  a  step  of  which  they  could  not  over-rate  the  importance. 
It  was  perfectly  plain  that  they  would  not  get  any  large  number  of 
youths  to  sit  at  these  examinations  without  some  special  inducement, 
and  they  had  therefore  promoted  a  scheme  by  which  they  eventually 
hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  the  important  mer¬ 
cantile  and  banking  houses  in  the  City  of  London.  Application  had 
been  made  to  a  large  number  of  business  houses  in  the  city  of  London 
to  know  whether,  exteris  paribus,  they  would  give  a  preference  to 
those  applicants  for  employment  who  held  commercial  certificates.  In 
response  to  that  application  they  had  no  less  than  two  hundred  houses, 
representing  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  commercial  world,  who  had 
told  the  London  Chamber,  and  allowed  them  to  publish  the  fact,  that, 
by  going  to  them  provided  with  a  certificate  of  merit,  a  candidate  for 
employment  would  receive  preferential  consideration,  provided  his  other 
qualifications  are  satisfactory.  The  London  Chamber  had  already  made 
a  practical  start.  The  first  examination  had  been  held,  and  there  were 
sixty-five  candidates  who  came  forward  to  sit  for  certificates  in  the 
Junior  Course.  The  whole  matter  was  put  rather  suddenly  before  the 
public,  and  they  were  very  gratified  to  have  the  response  they  had  had. 
When  he  said  that  some  of  the  most  important  schools  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  outside  of  it,  had  sent  up  candidates  for  examination,  it 
would  bo  recognized  that  considerable  success  had  already  been  attained. 
They  did  want  the  thing  carried  a  great  deal  further ;  they  wished  the 
pecuniary  advantages  to  be  made  known,  and  they  wanted  those  who 
were  sending  their  sons  to  school  to  know  that,  in  obtaining  this  com¬ 
mercial  education,  they  were  getting  something  of  definite  value.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  criticisms — in  fact  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  both 
sides  alike.  For  instance,  the  exclusion  of  Latin.  That  was  made  in 
deference  not  to  the  wishes  of  commercial  men,  but  in  deference  to  the 
carefully  considered  recommendations  of  the  educational  authorities 
upon  the  Committee.  He  hoped  that  the  criticism  of  the  scheme  in 
detail  would  not  prevent  its  being  carried  out  in  its  main  features,  for 
the  time  had  come  when  we  could  no  longer  afford  to  let  our  competitors 
have  a  monopoly  in  this  question. 

Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.  (Hall)  seconded  the  resolution  as  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  position  of  affairs  had,  ho  said,  been 
summarized  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  it  showed  that  the  machinery 
of  commercial  education  was  not  only  ready,  but  was  in  action.  All 
that  was  required  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective  was  some  of  that 
motive  force  which  could  bo  communicated  to  it  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country.  Criticism  had  been  applied  to  the 
scheme,  some  of  it  very  good.  He  had  presided  a  few  nights  ago  at  a 
meeting  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  when,  he  was  bound  to  say,  there 
was  plenty  of  criticism — more  destructive  than  constructive.  One  thing 
rather  astonished  him  at  that  meeting.  It  was  stated  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  London  Chamber  were  too  high.  He  should  have  been 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  commercial  aspirations  were  not 
high  enough,  and  that  their  ideas  did  not  approach  the  ideas  of  those 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  country.  But,  he  was 
bound  to  say  this,  that  the  Commercial  Education  Committee  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  their  curriculum  in  order  to  meet  the  existing  state  of 
English  education.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who,  and  all  of  them  on  the  Committee,  agreed  to  the  omission  of  Latin 
with  regret.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  counter  part  to  meet  an 
omission  like  that,  in  the  fact  that  any  subject  well  taught  could  be 
made  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and,  if  we  coidd  get  German 
thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  even  the  place  of  Latin  might  be  sup¬ 
plied.  They  were  compelled  to  omit  one  of  the  two  modern  languages 
as  an  obligatory  subject  because  they  were  told  by  the  highest  authorities 
that,  if  they  went  so  far  as  to  require  two  languages,  only  about  ten  can¬ 
didates  would  present  themselves  for  examination.  Ho  would  remind 
them,  however,  that  in  Hamburg— one  of  our  chief  competitors — English 
was  taught  as  a  compulsory  subject,  and  he  thought  it  was  high  time 
that  our  boys  had  the  same  weapons  for  commercial  warfare  as  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  others.  Their  object  was  undoubtedly  good,  it 
was  the  union  of  culture  and  commerce,  to  give  a  training  for  trade, 
and  to  raise  commerce  to  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  The  time  ought  to  come  when  it  should  be  said,  not  that 
they  were  aiming  too  high,  but  when  educationists  would  enablo 
them  to  aim  higher  still,  and  give  all  those  advantages  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  commerce  of  these  days.  Commerce  was  not  what  it  was. 
It  demanded  almost  statesmanship  in  its  conduct.  Let  them  aim  as  high 
as  they  possibly  could  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Ho  need  hardly  commend  to  their  notice  the  recommendation  in  the 
resolution  that  they  should  give  a  preference,  exteris  paribus,  to  highly 
educated  youths  for  their  employment.  How  could  things  be  equal  if 
one  boy  had  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and  another  had  nothing  of  the 
sort  ?  Occasionally  education  itself  might  miss  its  mark,  we  might  give 
every  sense  but  common  sense,  and  education  without  common  sense 
was  nonsense.  What  was  wanted  was  practical  help.  The  best  had 
been  done  to  obtain  for  boys  possessing  certificates  special  advantages. 
What  was  now  wanted  was  the  application  through  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  this  great  lever  for  raising  the  commercial  classes,  and 
their  help  in  giving  prizes  and  scholarships.  It  they  could  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  machinery  and  use  it  effectually,  they  might  depend  upon 
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it  they  would  be  doing  that  which  would  bo  of  immense  national 
advantage. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Morris  (Halifax)  was  not  going  to  urge  the  criticism  of  the 
scheme  being  placed  too  high,  but  he  did  consider  it  did  not  start  low 
enough,  and  it  would  have  to  touch  a  slightly  lower  point  if  it  were  to 
meet  with  acceptance  throughout  the  country.  Naturally,  London  was 
anxious  that  the  scheme  should  be  universally  adopted,  and  if  they  had 
started  at  too  high  a  point,  it  would  be  found  so  in  working  it  out.  In 
many  places  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when  they  could  take 
up  the  London  Chamber’s  scheme,  sucli  as  in  the  West  Riding,  where 
they  were  in  the  position  of  having  a  large  number  of  small  endowed 
schools.  In  London,  too,  boys  were  able  usually  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  longer  period  than  boys  in  the  provinces  who  had  to  leave 
school  generally  when  they  had  reached  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that 
ago  a  boy  was  only  reaching  the  stage  when  he  might  take  up  the 
scheme,  and  perhaps  if  he  remained  at  school,  he  could  take  it  up  satis¬ 
factorily.  If  they  asked  the  other  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
provinces  to  take  up  the  scheme  as  it  existed,  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  almost  impracticable  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  B.  StieBel  (Nottingham)  thought  no  one  would  regret  the  part 
they  had  taken  for  several  years  in  this  question,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  must  all  rejoice  that  so  much  had  been  done,  and  that  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  doing  so  much  more.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  his  opinion,  could  very  well  use  its  influence  in  one  direction,  which 
would  bo  of  most  material  value  to  this  movement,  by  securing  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  put  pressure  upon  the  endowed  schools 
to  adopt  the  curriculum  which  had  been  sanctioned  not  only  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  also  by  the  two  Universities.  It  would  be 
evident  to  the  meetiug  that,  whatever  pressure  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  and  would  put  upon  their  local  schools,  it  was  the  school¬ 
masters  who  were  absolute  and  unlimited  kings  of  our  endowed  schools. 
The  Nottingham  Grammar  School  had  adopted  the  curriculum  of  tlio_ 
London  Chamber,  but  only  after  a  long  discussion,  whereas  they  might 
have  done  it  before  freely  and  without  having  a  great  and  unpleasant 
wrangle.  He  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
schoolmasters,  but  if  wo  were  to  do  any  good  it  was  the  school 
master  who  would  have  to  be  criticised,  it  was  the  schoolmaster 
who  would  have  to  be  reformed.  For  his  part,  he  exti’emely  regretted 
that  the  London  Chamber  had  not  seen  fit  to  couple  with  this  resolu¬ 
tion  a  further  paragraph  insisting  upon  a  reform  of  the  education  of 
the  schoolmasters  themselves.  There  was  no  doubt  they  all  wished 
that  our  commercial  education  should  be  improved,  but  they  could  not 
teach  the  boys  themselves.  They  had  to  go  to  the  same  old  rotten 
system  of  teaching,  one  man  trying  to  teach  fourteen  different  things, 
which  might  have  suited  the  requirements  of  forty  years  ago,  but 
would  not  do  now,  when  perfunctory  smatterings  were  useless.  It  was 
almost  useless  to  approach  the  masters  of  the  endowed  schools,  and  as 
long  as  the  Chambers  had  to  stand  their  snubs  they  would  do  no  good. 
Therefore  he  hoped  that  men  like  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  others  of  influence,  would  do  their  very  best 
to  secure  that  the  people  who  had  to  impart  the  education  which  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  so  much  desired  to  obtain  were  made  competent 
to  give  it,  and  that  when  boys  were  sent  they  might  have  a  chance  of 
being  taught.  The  boys  would  learn  right  enough,  but  they  wanted 
proper  people  to  teach  them.  His  first  request  was  that  our  teachers 
should  leave  off  some  of  their  snubbing  of  business  men  when  they  put 
the  question  in  a  business-like  manner  before  them,  and  his  second 
request,  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  should  try  to  improve  the 
teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  Leckie  (Walsall)  considered  they  were  much  indebted  to  the 
London  Chamber  for  showing  them  the  way  they  should  move  in  the 
country  in  this  matter  of  commercial  education.  In  Walsall  they  had 
a  large  grammar  school,  and  the  curriculum  at  present  taught  there 
was  fixed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they  had 
not  fallen  in  with  the  proposals  of  the  London  Chamber.  The  question 
with  them  now  was  whether  they  could  influence  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  to  put  pressure  upon  the  endowed  schools  throughout  the 
country  to  adopt  commercial  education.  The  standard  of  education  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  generally  in  endowed  schools  was,  as  far  as 
commercial  education  was  concerned,  quite  inadequate ;  they  did  not 
understand  it,  and  did  not  want  to  if  they  could  be  left  alone.  Whilst 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the  provincial  Chambers  should  invite  their 
local  people  to  follow  on  the  lines  of  the  London  scheme,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  rest  very  much  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  make  such 
invitations  effective  by  falling  into  sympathy  with  the  London  Chamber 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scheme. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  (London),  who  was  applauded  on 
rising,  said:  We  are  all  men  of  business,  and  men  of  business  are 
always  very  busy  men,  and  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  going  over 
the  same  ground  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  commercial  education 
which  has  been  so  ably  covered  already  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit  and  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster.  I  would  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  point  out  to 
the  meeting  that  they  hardly  touch  the  resolution  submitted  to  you, 
that  we  should  give  our  support  to  this  scheme  by  asking  those  who 
have  places  to  give  away  to  give  them,  exteris  paribus,  to  thoso  who 
have  certificates  under  the  scheme,  and  by  the  institution  of  scholarships 
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ancl  prizes.  Neither  of  these  two  points  exactly  have  reference  to  the 
precise  plan  of  the  education  which  we  are  to  establish.  What  I 
would  venture  to  say  with  reference  to  that  is,  that  the  scheme  before 
)rou  has  been  very  carefully  considered,  and  I  should  hope  it  would  be 
given  a  trial  before  any  alterations  are  made  in  it.  Mr.  Morris  spoke 
of  wliat  might  be  expected  from  a  young  man  of  fourteen.  It  so 
happens  that  I  left  school  at  that  age,  and  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  how  much — or  rather  how  little — I  knew  when  I  left  school. 
Really,  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  London  Chamber, 
and  adopted  by  the  Chambers  generally,  I  do  not  consider  too  high  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  very  moderate  programme  to  put  forward. 
I  don’t  at  all  say  that  it  is  perfect.  I  should  have  been  glad  myself  to 
have  seen  Latin  introduced,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  details  in 
which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  amended  with  advantage.  I  ask  you, 
however,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  experience  may  show  that  there  are 
some  details  in  which  it  may  be  improved ;  but  let  us  give  it  that  trial, 
and  although  it  may  not  be  a  perfect  working  scheme  it  should  effect 
considerable  advantages  in  our  commercial  education.  Mr.  Stiebel 
hinted  at  a  matter  which  has  often  occurred  to  mo  in  connexion  with 
the  examining  of  pupils,  that  there  might  bo  some  advantage  if  we 
examined  schoolmasters  themselves.  That  is  hardly  a  matter  we  can 
deal  with  here.  I  hope  to  see  this  plan  adopted  generally  throughout 
the  country,  for  it  must  work  much  good.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  think  a  recommendation  coming  from 
a  body  of  experience  such  as  we  see  here,  would  have  very  great  weight 
with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  would  induce  them  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed.  I  can’t  help  feeling 
myself  that  it  is  a  very  admirable  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  working  scheme,  and  that  being  so,  I  venture 
to  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  this  important  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Bell  (Lincoln)  stated  that  in  Lincoln  they  proposed  to  hold 
an  examination  under  the  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  in  1891.  If 
the  schoolmasters  did  not  stir  themselves  and  present  some  pupils  on 
that  occasion,  the  inflection  would  be  upon  them,  and  not  on  the  system 
that  had  been  proposed.  Considerable  interest  had  been  taken  in  this 
movement  by  people  outside  of  the  Chambers  who  had  children  at 
school,  and  several  times  he  had  been  told  how  pleased  the  general 
public  were  that  this  question  had  been  brought  to  the  front. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

In  proposing  “Prosperity  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,”  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  said  that  abroad  nearly  all  the  educational  institutions  which 
were  connected  with  the  development  of  industry  were  largely  sub¬ 
sidised  by  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  as  time  went 
on,  that  similar  institutions  in  this  country  would  be  subsidised  by  our 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  put  into  force  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
which  had  recently  been  passed  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Chambers.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  lately  identified  itself  with  the  subject  of  education,  and 
he  ventured  to  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  very 
desirable  and  necessary  that  they  should  do  so.  In  this  country  we 
had  been  subjected  to  two  kinds  of  foreign  competition — we  had  the 
competition  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  competition  of  foreigners  who 
had  been  sending  into  this  country  artisans,  clerks,  and  others,  who  had 
been  doing  the  work  that  might  have  been  quite  as  well  done  by  our 
own  countrymen  if  they  had  been  properly  educated.  Education  had 
too  long  been  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  result  of  that  was 
that  we  had  an  obsolete  fossilised  system  of  education  which,  however 
well  it  may  have  been  adapted  to  those  to  be  employed  in  other 
spheres,  was  not  too  well  adapted  to  those  to  be  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  interfered  and  brought 
their  business  ability  to  bear  on  the  question  of  education.  The  result 
had  been  that  recently,  as  they  were  aware,  the  London  Chamber  had 
very  carefully  considered  the  whole  question,  and,  after  taking  counsel 
with  various  people,  they  had  been  able  to  issue  a  scheme  of  education 
which  was  intended  to  guide  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  secondary 
schools,  and  which  would  be  the  means  of  changing  the  whole  system 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country. 

The  President,  in  responding,  said :  Our  efforts  are  not  altogether 
devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  Legislature.  We  sometimes 
take  up  subjects  for  which  we  do  not  ask  legislative  interference. 
There  is  the  subject  of  education.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  is 
responsible  for  giving  some  assistance  towards  it,  but  the  scheme  that 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  referred  to,  as  drawn  up  by  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  goes  far  to  commend  itself  to  the  public  mind  all  through 
the  country.  No  doubt  we  have  discovered  that  our  education  has  not 
been  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  public  life.  Not  only  do  wo  desire  to 
train  our  artisans  to  meet  competition,  but  we  desire  to  arm  those  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  a  commercial  career  with  that  knowledge 
necessary  to  success.  One  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
to-day,  suggested  a  matter  which  deserves  consideration,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  education  to  be  applied  to 
the  boys  of  the  country,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  scheme  of  education 
and  examination  applied  to  the  teachers.  I  don’t  think  that  because  a 
certain  man  has  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  himself  that  he  is 
therefore  the  best  person  to  impart  it.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see, 
myself,  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  those  who  work  in  education  are 
the  best  fitted  for  it.  • 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

From  a  return  recently  presented  to  Parliament  it  appears 
that  the  grant  to  elementary  schools  amounted  last  year  to 
£3,629,687  10s.  5 d.,  an  increase  of  £70,000  on  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  elementary  schools 
reached  the  sum  of  £7,305,531  7s.  2d.  The  school  rates  yielded 
£1,229,037,  and  voluntary  subscriptions  £750,859  14s.  10 d.  The 
Board  schools  come  in  slightly  above  the  Catholic  schools  in 
percentage  of  passes.  The  figures  arc  :  Board  schools  90'05, 
Catholic  schools  90'07,  Wesleyan  schools  88-77,  Undenomina¬ 
tional  88'62,  Church  schools  87'83.  The  statistics  bearing  on 
night  schools  again  disclose  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things.  There  were  only  1,043  such  schools  inspected.  The 
number  of  scholars  attending  these  amounted  to  only  44,616.  It 
is  very  clear  that  these  schools,  which  should  be  so  valuable  to 
boys  between  14  and  19,  do  not  attract  them.  This  is  very  dis¬ 
appointing,  for  we  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  our 
expenditure  on  elementary  education,  and  all  our  lively  con¬ 
troversies  as  to  whether  it  should  be  free  or  otherwise,  we 
entirely  fail  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  those  brought  under  its 
influence  any  abiding  sense  of  the  importance  of  going  beyond 
the  range  of  the  three  R’s.  Certain  it  is,  the  night  schools  are 
comparatively  ignored  by  the  thousands  of  boys  who  leave  school 
every  year  about  14.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  night  schools 
or  to  the  utter  failure  of  the  day  schools  to  achieve  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  a  school  education,  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  lads 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  to  the  nation  which  spends  its  millions 
for  them  in  vain. 


The  members  of  the  “  Societe  Nationale  cles  Professeurs  de 
Framjais  en  Angleterre”  held  their  Eighth  Annual  Congress  at 
Harrow  on  the  21st  of  April,  Lord  Granville  in  the  chair.  The 
members  of  the  Society  and  others  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  were  received  by  Mr.  Welldon  and  Miss 
Welldon  at  the  Headmaster’s  house,  and  entertained  at  lunch; 
and  after  this,  at  two  o’clock,  proceedings  were  formally  opened 
in  the  Vaughan  Library.  Amongst  those  present  were  Dr, 
M.  A.  Beljame  (delegate  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction  in 
France),  Mr.  Bue,  Mr.  Huguenet,  Rev.  E.  d’Auquier,  Mr.  Julien, 
Mr.  Petilleau,  Mr.  Duliamel,  Mr.  Moriarty,  Mr.  Colbeck,  Mr. 
Storr,  Mr.  Garrod,  Mr.  Bowen,  &c.,  and  a  large  number  of  lady 
teachers.  As  no  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  conclusions  were  come  to;  but  there  was 
evidently  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  demanding 
more  oral  work  from  the  pupils,  and  less  grammatical  and  book 
work.  The  teaching  of  French  conversation  in  school  classes 
was  advocated  as  a  thing  highly  desirable,  but  in  the  main  was 
regarded  as  hardly  practicable,  at  any  rate  at  present.  Lord 
Granville  entertained  the  meeting  with  a  very  genial  speech,  full 
of  pleasant  anecdotes;  and  Dr.  Beljame  described,  with  great 
point  and  clearness,  what  was  required  of  those  who  proposed  to 
teach  English  in  France.  As  long  as  these  requirements  were 
satisfied— and  they  included  a  good  pronunciation  of  English 
and  French — there  was  no  question  asked  as  to  nationality. 
Mr.  Welldon,  Mr.  Colbeck,  and  Mr.  Moriarty  all  treated  the 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way  from  a  public  school 
point  of  view — the  last-named  speaking  in  excellent  French. 
They  all  dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  manage 
boys  properly;  and  Mr.  Colbeck  added  an  earnest  plea  in  behalf 
of  teachers  being  trained  for  their  work.  If  boys  could  be  so 
taught  that  a  three  months’  residence  in  France  after  leaving 
school  wmuld  enable  them  to  speak  French  well,  then  schools 
could  not  be  charged  with  having  done  their  work  badly.  Above 
all,  French  is  a  living  language,  and  should  be  taught  as  such. 
This  last  point  was  also  insisted  on  by  the  others  who  addressed 
the  meeting.  At  five  o'clock, .after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the 
Congress  adjourned  to  tea  at  the  Headmaster’s  house. 


The  Council  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  have  devised 
an  excellent  plan  for  the  awarding  of  their  scholarships,  some 
thirteen  of  which  are  offered  to  candidates  for  admission  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  scholarships,  we  are  told,  will  be  adjudged  by  the 
Council  on  the  degrees,  certificates,  and  distinctions  gained  by 
candidates  in  certain  examinations  (Higher  Locals,  Senior  Locals, 
London  Matriculation,  &c.).  In  no  case  will  the  Council  examine 
candidates  for  scholarships.  In  cases  of  nearly  equal  merit,  the 
circumstances  of  the  candidates  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
All  candidates  must  present  themselves  before  the  college  autho¬ 
rities.  As  the  college  is  distinctly  one  which  seeks  to  give  would-be 
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teachers  a  sound  professional  training  for  their  work,  and  is 
not  a  finishing  school,  it  naturally  presupposes  a  sound  general 
education  on  the  part  of  its  students  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  very 
wiseplantoemphasize  this  stillmore  strongly  by  awarding  scholar¬ 
ships  on  the  already  proved  results  of  a  sound  general  education. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  college  finds  that  the  demand  for 
efficient  teachers  of  young  children  on  Froebel’s  principles  and 
methods  is  steadily  increasing,  and  indeed  that  the  demand  on 
the  college  for  such  teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  certificates  of  the  National  Froebel 
Union  has  also  been  of  late,  and  is  still,  rapidly  increasing  (128 
in  1888,  169  in  1889,  aud  probably  about  200  in  1890).  But  these 
certificates  only  aim  at  being  certificates  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  in  no  way  seek  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  training  ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  schools  are  coming  to  understand 
this,  and  go  to  the  training  colleges  for  their  teachers,  while  the 
colleges  in  their  turn  send  up  an  increasing  number  of  students 
for  the  Froebel  certificates.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  step 
in  advance  if  School  Boards  would  require  these  certificates 
of  the  teachers  in  their  infant  schools,  instead  of  issuing,  as  many 
do,  certificates  of  their  own,  often  enough  Froebellian  only  in 
name,  and  which  other  Boards  do  not  recognise.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  cei'tificates  is  a  great  evil,  especially  to  the  teacher, 
and  most  of  all  when  they  have  only  a  local  value. 


An  International  Education  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels 
this  summer,  at  which  the  creation  of  an  International  Education 
League  will  be  proposed. 


The  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  to 
send  a  number  of  professors  from  the  secondary  public  schools 
to  England  and  France  to  improve  their  studies  of  the  English 
and  French  languages.  Their  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
State. 


Although  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  was  built  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  the 
number  of  its  students  has  so  largely  and  rapidly  increased,  that 
the  present  premises  are  already  almost  outgrown.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  therefore,  we  are  informed,  agreed  to  reserve,  at  any 
rate  for  five  years,  a  vacant  strip  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the 
present  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  wing,  on  condition  that  the 
money  necessary  for  building  is  provided  within  that  time  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  school.  We  trust  that  the  hopes  of  the  school 
may  be  fully  and  speedily  realized, 


Headmasters  have  talked  at  large  on  the  advantage  of  train¬ 
ing  ;  some  of  them  (says  the  St.  James's  Gazette )  went  so  far  as 
to  subscribe  to  the  ill-starred  and  short-living  Finsbury  Training 
College.  Not  one,  however,  has  hitherto  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  refused  to  appoint  an  assistant-master  without 
a  teacher’s  diploma.  The  headmaster  of  Winchester  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  who  has  shown  his  faith  in  training  by  his  works. 
In  a  circular  (pre-dated  May  1)  he  announces  that  he  is  prepared 
to  receive  in  the  October  term  two  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  as  schoolmasters.  These 
student  teachers  will  be  put  under  the  charge  of  some  of  the 
more  experienced  masters  in  succession,  will  be  given  every 
facility  for  seeing  the  work  in  different  parts  of  the  school,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  give  lessons  themselves  Tinder  supervision.  A 
small  payment  will  be  made  to  them  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses 
during  their  stay  at  Winchester,  and  a  testimonial  as  to  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  on  departure.  This  is  indeed  a  new  departure 
for  a  headmaster  of  one  of  our  great  public  schools.  The  writer 
in  the  St.  James's,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  education  being  required  of  these  apprentices.  Is 
the  new  training  to  be  one  of  practice  only,  without  theory  ?  and 
how  long  is  it  to  last  ?  Training  means  help  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  theory,  and  guidance  and  supervision  in 
the  application  of  theory  to  practice.  But  what  if  there  is  no 
theory  P  We  have  resort  to  nothing  better  than  blind  rule-of- 
thumb,  and  the  pupil-teacher  fallacy  comes  in  again  under  a 
slightly  varied  form.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Fearon  is  aware  of  this 
danger.  _ 

We  must  keep  clear,  says  The  New  York  School  Journal,  the 
distinction  between  trade  schools,  and  manual  training  schools. 
They  are  entirely  different  things.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
generally  do  not  see  the  difference,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  two  kinds  of  institutions,  which  educators  I 


must  always  keep  clear  in  their  own  minds.  We  fear  that  some 
of  our  London  friends  are  failing  to  make  this  discrimination,  as 
we  read  the  other  day  that  “  An  experiment  is  being  made  in 
the  way  of  laundry  work  in  the  London  Board  Schools.  The 
classes  are  held  at  various  centres — one  in  the  east,  another  in 
the  west,  and  three  south  of  the  Thames.  At  each  of  these  a 
large,  airy  room  has  been  converted  temporarily  into  a  laundry. 
Each  lesson  includes  some  simple  theoretic  teaching.  Among 
those  that  have  visited  and  shown  great  interest  in  the  class  is 
the  Countess  of  Airlie,  who  intends  to  introduce  laundry  classes 
in  the  schools  on  her  Scotch  estate.”  Why  introduce  laundry 
work  ?  Why  not  Algebra,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew  P  The  answer 
will  be,  without  a  doubt,  because  skill  in  laundry  work  will  fit 
those  who  practise  it  to  become  skilful  in  this  art.  Ah  !  Will 
it?  That  depends  upon  how  much  thinking  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  laundry  work.  Yes,  it  all  depends.  We  hope  our  London 
friends  will  bear  this  in  mind.  If  they  open  laundry  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  making  laundry  servants,  then  they  had  better 
close  these  schools,  and  patrons  like  the  Countess  of  Airlie 
would  do  well  to  bestow  their  charities  upon  worthier  establish¬ 
ments.  The  object  of  a  school  is  soul-development ;  and  the 
object  of  educational  philosophy  is  to  find  out  how  this  soul- 
culture  can  be  accomplished.  We  err  when  we  make  a  boy  a 
good  wood-carver,  and  nothing  more.  This  conception  of  the  end 
of  an  education  has  gone  by,  and  will  never  return.  All  the  great 
thinkers  for  the  past  three  hundred  years  have  fulminated 
against  it,  and  it  is  absolute  heresy  to  attempt  to  galvanize  life 
into  its  corpse. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Bradford  School  Board  is  anxious  to 
awaken  and  foster  among  young  teachers  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  education  as  a  science, 
and  teaching  as  an  art.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  such  studies, 
he  has  offered  six  prizes  for  success  in  an  examination  in 
Psychology  in  its  Relations  to  Education.  The  first  examination 
will  be  held  about  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  a  written  one.  The  competition  will  be  open  to 
the  two  following  classes  of  teachers (1)  Junior  teachers  at 
the  end  of  their  fourth  year ;  (2)  Assistants  in  the  first  year  of 
their  assistantship  after  the  end  of  apprenticeship.  The  exami¬ 
nation  will  be  in  Professor  Sully’s  “  Teacher’s  Handbook  of 
Psychology.” 


The  Toynbee  travellers,  about  sixty  in  number,  have  returned 
from  the  third  successful  expedition  to  Northern  Italy.  Their 
destination  this  year  was  Siena  and  Perugia,  but  the  tour  included 
a  day  or  two  at  Lucerne,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Como.  The 
cost  to  each  member  of  the  party  for  the  three  weeks’  trip  was 
a  little  over  £10.  To  travel  on  the  Continent,  staying  at  first- 
class  hotels,  for  about  ten  shillings  a-day  all  told,  is  a  wonderful 
accomplishment,  and  it  says  much  for  the  careful  organization  of 
the  promoters  of  the  excursions  that  such  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made.  A  party  of  the  Manchester  Teachers’  Guild, 
which  started  about  the  same  time  on  a  similar  tour,  has  been 
a  complete  success. 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Morley,  has  passed,  without  opposition,  the  South  London 
Polytechnic  Institutes  Bill,  which  authorises  the  purchase  of  a 
site  in  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  for  that  district.  The  freehold  of  this  site  is 
at  present  owned  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  have  leased 
it  for  an  unexpired  term  of  twenty-six  years  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  The  Bill  sanctions  an  agreement  with 
that  Society  for  the  purchase  of  the  lease,  with  all  existing  build¬ 
ings,  for  the  sum  of  £20,000. 

The  Carpenters’  Company,  who  have  taken  a  very  prominent 
position  in  educational  matters  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
have  just  concluded  a  course  of  seven  lectures,  given  free,  in  their 
hall  in  London  Wall.  This  is  the  fifth  course  which  has  been 
held,  all  the  lectures  being  given  by  men  eminent  in  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  speak.  The  total  number  of  persons  attending 
the  lectures  has  been  3,700,  an  average  of  over  500  for  each 
lecture.  The  Company  will  hold  in  June  their  annual  exami¬ 
nation  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  same  they  have  a  free  library,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  best  books  on  these  subjects. 


The  spectacle,  says  The  Daily  News ,  of  an  Indian  Princess 
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addressing  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  native  girls  in  eloquent 
terms  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  her  sex 
may  be  counted  among  noteworthy  signs  of  the  progress  of  ideas 
in  Hindustan.  The  scene  was  the  schoolroom  of  the  Monghiba 
School  for  Girls  in  the  ancient  and  highly  conservative  town  of 
Gotidal,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  the  speaker,  her  highness 
the  Rani  Nankooverba,  who  had  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  students.  It  was  a  gala  day,  for  Ladlubai, 
one  of  the  ex-students,  a  child  of  parents  steeped  in  poverty, 
having  come  out  first  in  the  final  examination  at  the  Rajkote 
Female  College,  had  just  received  the  well-paid  appointment  of 
headmistress  at  the  Porbandar  Girls’  School,  and  to  this  and  like 
matters  of  congratulation  the  lady  orator  feelingly  referred. 
There  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  old-fashioned  standards  in  the 
Rani’s  exhortation  to  “  my  sisters  ”  to  let  the  knowledge  and 
experienced  gained  in  the  school  teach  them  “howto  win  the 
husband’s  heart,  how  to  be  always  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  how 
to  pay  respects  to  the  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  as  well  as 
to  the  father  and  mother,  how  to  behave  towards  juniors,  elders, 
and  equals,  how  to  keep  the  house  clean,  how  to  acquire  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  cookery,  how  to  spend  their  leisure  in  reading,  sewing, 
or  needlework.”  But  the  Rani  is  evidently  not  the  less  a  friend 
of  the  higher  education  for  women.  Premising  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  parents  to  give  a  good  training  to  their  daughters,  she 
reminded  her  hearers  that  many  women  had  made  their  names 
famous  on  the  earth  “  for  knowledge  and  learning,  and  for  various 
virtues.”  “  Some  ”  (she  continued)  “  are  celebrated  for  their 
scholarship  ;  some  for  their  purity  of  conduct ;  some  for  courage, 
fortitude,  or  enterprise  ;  some,  again,  for  modesty  or  presence  of 
mind;  some  for  devotion  to  their  husbands;  while  some  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  piety  ;  and  others  for  their  excellence 
in  household  management.”  To  bring  the  minds  of  the  young  in 
touch  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  such  women  ought,  in  the 
Rani’s  opinion,  to  be  the  first  object  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  native  girls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sib, — The  discussion  on  Commercial  Education  at  the  College 
of  Preceptors  lasted  so  long  that  at  the  end  I  could  not  reply 
fully  to  Dr.  Wace’s  statements,  having  time  only  to  refer  to  the 
personal  matter  which  had  been  introduced,  but  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  Al¬ 
though  deprived  for  the  moment  of  the  privilege,  I  do  not 
wish  to  forego  it  altogether,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can 
insert  a  few  words  on  the  points  he  raised. 

1.  Two-thirds  of  my  lecture  was  devoted  to  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  views  of  the  subject  which  schoolmasters  should  take, 
and  it  was  intended  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  the  movement 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One-third  was  a  criticism  of  the 
merchants’  new  code. 

Dr.  Wace  had  not  one  word  to  say  on  the  two-thirds,  neither 
did  he  give  expression  to  a  single  word  of  sympathy  with  either 
teachers  or  taught.  His  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  that 
of  a  clerical  controversialist  rather  than  of  a  schoolmaster. 

2.  He  “  deprecated  the  impression  that  this  was  a  merchants’ 
code.”  Then  whose  code  is  it  P  I  confess  if  I  were  to  discover 
that  it  is  Dr.  Wace’s  code,  I  should  think  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  criticism  entirely  wasted.  With  simple  professional  loyalty, 
I  included  Dr.  Wace  in  such  references  as  the  following:  “Dr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Eve,  Dr.  Percival,  and  all  experienced  schoolmasters 
agree  on  the  necessity  for  something  more  than  mere  informa¬ 
tion.”  But  I  saw  no  internal  evidence  that  the  code  was 
Dr.  Wace’s. 

3.  He  “deprecated  the  quotations  from  the  schedule  of 
subjects,”  and  said  he  could  “  make  a  similar  play.”  He  tried, 
and  failed.  I  had  read  from  the  Commercial  Code  the  year’s 
physics  for  thirteen-year-olds,  as  follows  : — “  Applications  of 
Electi'icity,  Electromagnets,  Coils,  Dynamos,  Electric  Motors 
and  Transformers,  Secondary  Batteries,  Telephone,  Microphone 
the  Electrical  Telegraph,  Electrical  Testing.” 

Dr.  Wace  read  his  similar  course  from  the  programme  of  the 
Lycees  as  follows: — Physics,  “Different  conditions  of  matter; 
liquids  in  equilibrium ;  the  principle  of  Archimedes  ;  atmospheric 
pressure,  barometers,  Mariotte’s  law,  manometers,  pneumatic 


machines,  pumps  and  hydraulic  presses  and  syphons  ;  expansion 
of  objects  by  heat.” 

The  two  plays  were  seen  by  all  but  Dr.  Wace  to  be  widely 
different,  for  his  list  is  simple  enough  for  a  series  of  scientific 
object  lessons  in  a  Board  school.  It  sketches  the  very  beginnings 
of  physics. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  Dr.  Wace  to  be  able  to  gauge 
the  science,  but  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  history  programme 
he  read  was  equally  definite  and  simple.  Its  equivalent  in 
English  would  be  as  follows:  William  I.  and  the  feudal  system; 
Henry  II.,  the  struggle  between  John  and  his  barons,  the 
Spanish  Armada,  &c. 

4.  I  had  pointed  out  that,  on  the  Continent,  Examination  waits 
on  Teaching.  When  a  sj:>ecial  commercial  education  has  to  be 
provided  there  they  first  build  a  home  for  the  institution,  then 
they  stock  it  with  teachers  and  give  it  a  curriculum,  and,  when 
the  fruit  has  had  time  to  ripen,  they  hold  an  examination.  The 
English  often  begin  Avith  the  examination,  and  get  no  further.  I 
had  also  pointed  out  that  the  French  and  German  programmes 
were  teaching-programmes,  and  that  students  were  not  required 
to  take  all  the  subjects.  Dr.  Wace  asked  how  I  knew,  and  what 
was  my  authority  for  these  statements.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  closely  followed  the  development  of  many  of  the  continental 
schools.  It  does  not  matter,  however,  in  the  least  how  I  came 
to  know.  I  do  know,  and  it  is  so. 

5.  He  said:  “He  was  at  a  loss  to  suppose  how  any  one  could 
imagine  that  a  body  of  merchants  or  teachers  should  be  so  stupid 
as  to  suppose  that  all  boys  between  given  ages  could  be  made  to 
learn  certain  things.”  Just  so;  then  let  the  years  and  hours  be 
erased,  and  the  Avhole  aspect  of  the  code  will  be  changed. 

6.  He  commended  the  wisdom  of  the  Chamber  in  engaging 
the  College  of  Preceptors  to  conduct  the  examination.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  thoroughly  to  agree  with  him  on  one  point.  But  the 
College  of  Preceptors  has  not  followed  the  impossible  parts  of  the 
syllabus.  Will  it  always  conduct  the  examination  on  the  same 
lines,  and  may  we  always  ignore  the  years  and  hours  and  such¬ 
like  absurd  requirements  as  that  the  thirteen-year-olds  shall, 
with  one  hour  a  week  for  a  year,  master  “anatomy  and  physiology 
— human  and  comparative”?  If  so,  well  and  good  ;  but  let  us 
clearly  understand  what  is  to  be  expected.  In  conclusion,  I 
repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
movement  I  have  sought  to  assist  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
its  laudable  endeavours  to  improve  commercial  education.  In 
this  my  latest  lecture  I  have  not  departed  by  the  breadth  of  a 
hair  from  my  previous  teaching. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Education. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Dr.  Wormell’s  recent  vigorous  and  able  onslaught  on  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Avillno 
doubt  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  not  a  few  Avho 
are  well  entitled  to  be  heard  will  ha\m  much  to  say  about  it. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  havTe  the  data  on  which 
the  discussion  must  be  based  in  as  clear  and  complete  a  form  as 
possible,  and  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace  indicate 
that  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  with  respect  to  a  matter  which  must  enter  largely  into  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  question.  We  greatly  need  more 
exact  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  achieved  in  those  continental 
schools  that  have  been  referred  to.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  those  schools  are  taken  through  all 
the  subjects  set  down  in  their  curricula,  and  required  to  pursue 
them  up  to  “  examination  point”?  What  kind  of  examination 
are  the  pupils  presumed  to  be  able,  on  the  average,  to  pass 
through  with  success  ?  Is  it  possible  to  get  specimens  of  such 
papers  as  are  actually  set  in  ordinary  cases,  with  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  attack  them  ? 

In  determining  what  ought  to  be  attempted  with  average 
English  boys,  it  is  something  to  know  what  is  achieved  with 
average  French  and  German  boys,  though  it  would  be  to  the  last 
degree  unwise  to  settle  the  question  mainly  on  this  basis.  In  the 
matter  of  languages  especially  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  English  boy  is  very  heavily  handicapped  in  competition 
with  a  German  boy.  The  latter,  from  his  babyhood,  grows  up  into 
the  habit  of  noting  the  use  of  cases,  of  attending  to  the  concord  of 
adjectives  and  nouns,  and  of  discriminating  between  indicative 
and  subjunctive  moods.  Contrast  with  this  the  time,  the  labour, 
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the  patience,  or  impatience,  and  too  often  the  stripes  and  tears, 
which  are  expended  before  the  commonplace  English  schoolboy 
can  be  worked  into  the  habit  of  making  a  Latin  or  German 
adjective  agree  properly  with  its  noun.  The  fact  that  English¬ 
men  long  ago  threw  off  the  bulk  of  these  inflexional  shackles 
indicates  that  the  bent  of  the  national  mind  is  in  that  direction, 
and  this  bent  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Our  French  and  German 
teachers  would  often  be  more  successful  if  they  took  more 
account  of  it.  It  costs  an  English  boy  at  least  four  or  five  times 
as  much  effort  to  master  German  and  French  as  it  costs  a 
German  boy  to  master  French  and  English. 

In  arithmetic,  again,  our  cumbrous  system  of  weights  and 
measures  imposes  on  the  English  boy  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour  from  which  those  who  have  only  to  master  the  handy 
decimal  system  are  for  the  most  part  exempt. 

There  is  another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Any  one 
who  watches  a  company  of  French  or  German  boys  pottering 
over  what  they  regard  as  games,  and  thinks  of  the  scene  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  football  and  cricket  fields  of  English  schools,  will 
be  aware  that  the  youthful  proclivities  to  be  dealt  with  are  not 
quite  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The  athletic  business  is,  no 
doubt,  greatly  overdone  in  many  cases,  but  athletic  games  are  a 
distinctive  and  wholesome  feature  in  English  schools,  and  it  will 
be  anything  but  an  unmixed  good  if  they  are  largely  sacrificed 
in  the  attempt  to  cram  boys  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  such 
an  enormous  range  of  subjects  as  are  included  in  the  course  of 
physics  and  natural  history  set  forth  in  the  new  scheme. 

Still,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  all  due  allowance  has 
been  made,  far  too  many  of  our  schools — even  including  several 
of  no  small  repute — are  sadly  below  the  mark,  both  in  their 
aims  and  in  their  methods.  The  wretched  little  cram-books  that 
are  so  much  in  vogue  must  be  discarded,  and  teachers,  if  they 
are  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
age,  must  gird  themselves  to  the  task  of  giving  their  pupils  a 
firm  grip  on  the  essential  principles  and  groundwork  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  and  learn  how  slow  the  progress  is  which  is 
made  with  hasty  teaching.  Yours  obediently, 

0.  P.  Mason. 

[Ed. — In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  some  details  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  by  our  correspondent. 


PICTURESQUE  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sib, — May  I  be  allowed  space  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  mode 
of  representing  physical  phenomena,  which,  however  interesting 
and  picturesque  from  an  imaginative  point  of  view,  is  seriously 
misleading,  as  regards  scientific  accuracy  ? 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  refer  to  a  passage  in  that 
most  charming  book,  “  Starland,”  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.R.S. 
After  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat  on 
vegetation  and  the  formation  of  coal,  he  proceeds  : — 

“  That  ancient  forest  grew  because  sunbeams  abounded  in  those 
early  times  and  nourished  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  heat  and 
the  light  then  expended  so  liberally  by  the  sun  were  seized  by  the 
leaves  of  flourishing  plants,  and  were  stored  away  in  their  stems 
and  foliage.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ancient  sunbeams  have  been 
preserved  in  our  coal-beds  for  uncounted  thousands  of  years. 
When  we  put  a  lump  of  coal  on  our  fire,  and  when  it  sends  forth 
a  grateful  warmth  and  cheerful  light,  it  but  reproduces  for  our 
benefit  some  of  that  store  of  preserved  sunbeams  of  which  our  earth 
holds  so  large  a  treasure.  Thus  the  sun  .  .  .  has  provided  the 
fire  to  keep  us  warm.” 

Now,  to  say  that  the  heat  which  radiates  from  a  mass  of 
burning  coal  once  came  in  the  form  of  hot  sunbeams,  and  was,  as 
it  were,  bottled  up  in  the  coal  until  it  was  let  out  again,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  The  heat  in  question  is  the  sensible  manifestation 
of  the  vibratory  action  set  up  by  the  chemical  combination  of  the 
carbon  of  the  coal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun¬ 
beams  were  doubtless  one  of  the  conditioning  forces  concerned 
in  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  but  they  did  not 
create  the  carbon  or  the  oxygen,  or  give  rise  to  the  chemical 
affinity  which  brought  about  the  union  of  the  two  elements  and 
the  heat  which  was  developed  thereby. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  adverse  criticism  which  I  have  to 
make  on  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  which  have  appeared 
for  a  long  time  on  any  scientific  subject.  Let  teachers  of  all 
kinds  make  acquaintance  with  it,  and  get  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same. — Yours  obediently,  M. 


[May  1,  i890. 
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COURSE  Or  MODBRN  GERMAN.  By F. Lange, Ph.D.,  Professor 
R.M.A.,  Woolwich,  Examiner  in  German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London, 
Examiner  in  German  at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  Extra  fcan  8vo. 
cloth. 

Elementary  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Headings 
in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  E,  Lange, 
•Ph.D.,  Professor,  &c.  Is.  6d, 

Advanced  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Readings 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  P.  Davis, 
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Elements  of  French  Grammar  and  First  Steps  in  Idioms. 

With  numerous  Exercises  and  a  Vocabulary.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
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Graduated  French  Course.  Is.  Gd. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and  Idioms,  and 

Guide  to  Examinations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Recits  Militaires.  With  Biographical  Introductions  and  English 
Notes.  Compiled  by  A  Barrere,  Prof.  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
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14.  Racine.— Les  Flaideurs.  Gasc. 
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Author  of  “  Earth  Knowledge,”  &c.,  and  Charles  A.  White.  Cloth,  2s. 

[Just  published . 

Light,  Heat,  and  Sound.  By  Chas.  H.  Draper,  D.Se.  Lond. 
Headmaster  of  the  Woolwich  High  School.  Cloth,  2s.  [Just  published. 

Geology ;  an  Elementary  Text-book.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison, 
P.G.S.  Cloth,  2s. 

‘‘A  good  example  of  careful  condensation  and  arrangement.”  —  School 
Guardian. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  Containing  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Euclid  as  far  as  required  in  Subject  V.  (First  Stage)  of  the  Syllabus. 
Cloth,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  without  Answers,  Is.  9d.  ;  Answers  separate,  6d. 

“  A  capital  handbook  for  junior  students.” — Academy. 

Applied  Mechanics:  an  Elementary  Text-Book.  By  David 
Allan  Low  (Whitworth  Scholar),  M.Inst.M.E.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  little  text-book,  and  one  which  we  can  recommend.” — Nature. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  A.  Hum¬ 
boldt  Sexton.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  work  is  well  and  clearly  expounded,  and  forms  a  good  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  chemistry.” — Scotsman. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy :  a  Text-Book  of  Elementary 
Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett.  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  A  book  of  great  merit ;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
lucidity  of  the  author’s  former  publications.”— Athenaeum. 

Earth  Knowledge:  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography.  By  W.  J. 
Harrison  and  H.  R.  Wakefield.  Part  I.,  Elementary,  Is.  6d.  Part  II., 
Advanced,  2s. 

‘‘Carefully  compiled,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement 
will  cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.” — Schoolmaster. 

Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics :  Theoretical  Mechanics.  By 
R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  Oxon.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Prom  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 
— Nature. 

Physiology;  an  Elementary  Text-Book.  By  J.  M’Gregor- 
Robertson,  M.A.,M.B.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  The  text  is  admirably  clear,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
which  are  well  executed.”— Lancet. 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


THE  HEW  LATIN  PRIMER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

The  First  Latin  Primer.  By  Professor  Postgate. 
Crown  8vo. 

Now  ready,  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  Being  a  Series  of 
Exercises  adapted  to  the  New  and  First  Latin  Primers. 
By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Headmaster’s  Assistant  at 
Malvern  College. 

New  and  Revised  Edition. 

The  New  Latin  Primer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CASSELL’S  NEW  ELATION  OF  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

Beautifully  printed  upon  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 

This  series  will  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  a  scholar’s  library. 

In  every  ca3e  the  latest  and  most  carefully  revised  text  lias  been  used. 

In  all  books  of  this  series  a  large  margin  is  left  on  every  page  for 
annotation. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Complete  Text.  With  a 
Preface  and  Summary.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  3s.  Yol 
II.,  3s.  6d. 

Horatii  Opera.  Complete  Text,  With  Preface,  Con¬ 
spectus  Metrorum,  Index  Nominum  et  Rerum  Memora- 
bilium,  and  Critical  Notes.  3s. 


Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  For  the  Use  of 

Schools.  By  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  (Beady  shortly.) 

The  Temperance  Reader.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis 
Hird,  M.A.,  London  Diocesan  Secretary  of  the  Churcli 
of  England  Temperance  Society.  Is.  6d. 

Gaudeamus.  One  Hundred  Songs  for  Schools  aud 
Colleges.  Edited  by  John  Farmer.  Price  5s.  (Beady 
shortly.) 

Howard’s  Anglo-American  Art  of  Reckoning. 

The  Standard  Teacher  and  Referee  of  Shorthand  Business 
Arithmetic.  By  C.  Frusher  Howard.  Crown  8vo, 
paper  covers,  price  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  Science  Schools 
and  Classes.  By  Robert  Avey  Ward.  128  pp., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


V  CASSELL  Sf  COMPANY’S  EDUCATIONAL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  full  particulars  of  their  numerous 
Educational  Worhs,  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL, 

LONDON. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the 
ONLY  GRAND  PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS 
awarded  to  British  Printers  and  Publishers. 


CLARENDON  PRESS 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Extra  leap.  8vo,  cloth. 

LESSING’S  LAOEOON.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 
A.  Hamanh,  Phil. Doc.,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

EDITED  BY  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc., 

Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROSSE.  Witli  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Genealogical  Tables, 
and  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller,  an  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  a  Complete  Commentary,  and  Map. 
Sixth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  School  Edition,  with  Map.  2s. 

SCHILLER’S  HISTORISCHE  SXIZZEN.  Egmont’s  Leben  und  Tod,  and 
Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  witli  a  Map. 
2s.  6d. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

LESSING’S  NATHAN  DER  WEISE.  With  English  Notes,  &c.  Seoond 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  IPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  3s. 

HEINE’S  PROSA.  Being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.  Edited  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes,  &c.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

HEINE’S  HARZREISE.  With  a  Life  of  Heine,  &c.  2s.  6d. ;  stiff  covers,  ls.6d. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  from  Modem  German  Writers. 

PART  I.  With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  Complete  Vo¬ 
cabulary.  Sixth  Edith.  2s.  6d. 

PART  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

PART  III.  In  preparation. 

NIEBUHR’S  GRIECHISCHE  HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN.  Tales  of 
Greek  Heroes.  Edited,  witli  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  for  Schools,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Easy  Poems  for  Repetition 
from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  2s. 

FOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  School  Edition.  With  English 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Literary,  Introductions,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary, 
by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  2s. 

SOME  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

ADDISON. — SELECTIONS  FROM  PAPERS  IN  THE  “SPECTA¬ 
TOR.”  With  Notes,  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.TJ.I.  4s.  6d. 

BURKE.— THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS  :  The 

Two  Speeches  on  America.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  J.  Patne, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  4s.  (!d. 

BYRON.— CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  F. 
Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

CLARENDON.— HISTORY  OP  THE  REBELLION.  Book  VI.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.U.I.  4s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 

GRAY.— SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers,  Is.  6d. 

JOHNSON. — LIVES  OP  DRYDEN  AND  POPE.  Edited  by  A.  Milnes, 

M.A.  London.  Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Fifth 
Edition.  Os.  6d.  Separately — Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 

FOR  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

MILTON. — PARADISE  LOST.  BOOK  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Beeching,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

POPE.— ESSAY  ON  MAN.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mark  Patti- 
son,  B.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

SCOTT.— LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  With  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  W.  Minto,  M.A.  Paper  covers,  2s. 

SCOTT.— MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  Bayne. 
3s.  6d. 

CAMPBELL.— GERTRUDE  OP  WYOMING.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  H.  Macaulay  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  2s. 

FOR  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

DRYDEN’S  ESSAY  ON  DRAMATIC  POESY.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Thomas  Arnold,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Univ.  Ireland.  3s.  6d. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMS. 

MATRICULATION  BOOKS. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1891. 

Horace.— Odes,  Boob  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allceoft,  B.A.  Oxon..  and 
B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary  (in 
order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  (Id. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1891. 

Horace.— Odes,  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allceoft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and 
11.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary  (in 
order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  2s.  (Id. 

FOR  JUNE,  1891. 

(Immediately .) 

Livyj_Book_I.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Allceoft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  2s.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary  (in 
order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  Gd.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  3s.  6d. 

Six  Sets  of  Matriculation  Exam.  Papers,  June,  1887,  to  Jan.,  1890.  Is. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  -Zeat  and  Light.  By  R.  W.  Stewaet, 
B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  Gd.  [Immediately. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  Matric.  Syllabus,  and  contains  over  150  Diagrams. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems.  With  numerous  Worked  Examples.  By 
R.  VV.  Stewaet,  B.Sc.  Lomi.  Is.  Gd.  [Nearly  ready. 

Matriculation  Greek  Papers.  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination 
Papers  in  Greek  set  at  London  University  Matriculation  ;  with  Model 
Answers  to  the  Paper  of  January,  1890,  by  B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond.,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  BOOKS. 

New  Edition.  Just  Published. 

Intermediate  Latin.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes, 
M.A.  Lond.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  2s.  Gd. 

Contents: — Choice  of  Text-Books — Flan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  Notes 

and  Hints  on  Grammar  and  Roman  History — University  Examination  Papers 

in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  History  from  1871  to  1889,  with  Model  Answers 

to  the  Papers  of  1888  and  1889 — Illustrative  Sentences  for  Latin  Prose,  &c. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus.  By  A.  H.  Allceoft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  Is. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  A  Reprint  of  all  the  Unseen  Latin 
and  Greek  Passages  set  at  Matric.  and  Inter.  Arts,  together  with  Schemes 
for  Reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  Is.  Gd. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  BOOKS. 

FOR  JULY,  1891. 

Vergil. — Aeneid  IK.  and  X.  A  Translation.  By  A.  A.  Irmmn  Nesbitt, 
M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

Tacitus.— Annals  I.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Feaeenside,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  [In  the  press. 

PART  I.,  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  Gd.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary 
(interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  PART  III..  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  4s.  Gd. 

Herodotus  VI.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S.  Fearen- 
side,  B.A.  Oxon. 

PART  I.,  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  3s.  Gd.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary 
(interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with.  Test  Papeis,  Is.  PART  III.,  A 
Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  Complete,  5s.  Gd. 

History  of  England,  1585  to  1530.  By  C.  S.  Feaeenside,  B.A. 
2s.  Gd.  [ In  the  press. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  BOOKS. 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1891. 

Cicero.— De  Finibus,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S.  Feaeenside, 
B.A.  Oxon.  3s.  ed. 

Cicero.— De  Finibus,  Book  I.  A  Translation.  2s. 

Cicero.— De  Finibus.  Book  I.  Text,  Notes,  and  Translation  (complete).  5s. 

Terence.— Adelphi.  A  Translation.  2s. 

History  of  ^Sicily,  n.c.  490—289,  from  the  Tyranny  of  Gelon  to  the  Death  of 
Agathocles,  witha”History  oflXterature.  By  A.  II.  Allceoft,  B.A.,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  3s.  Gd. 

Synopsis  of  Sicilian  History,  b.c.  491—289.  By  A.  H.  Allceoft,  B. A., 
and  \\ .  F.  Masom,  B.a.  Lond.  Is. 

Euripides.—  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  A  Translation.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes. 
B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Classics  at  the  University  of  London, 
2s.  6d. 

CATALOGUE  OF  150  BOOKS..  POST  FREE. 
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The  N.U.T.  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated,  not  only  on 
the  success  of  its  Twenty-first  Annual  Conference,  but  also 
on  many  of  the  features  which  distinguish  this  from  all 
previous  conferences.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Union  had  really 
passed  out  of  its  ’teens  and  attained  its  majority.  The 
deliberations  were  characterised  by  public  spirit,  breadth  of 
view,  and  mature  reasonableness  and  self-restraint,  as  well 
as  by  wisdom,  vigour,  and  decision.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  had  promised  to  attend,  but,  unfortunately,  illness 
prevented  him  ;  he,  however,  sent  his  blessing.  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  of  public  schoolmasters  gave  an 
address  full  of  wise  counsel,  and  the  founder  of  Sloyd  ex¬ 
pounded  his  system.  It  can  no  longer  be  charged  to  the 
N.U.T.  that  it  exists  for  the  narrow  aim  of  guarding  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  elementary  teachers,  or  that  it  ignores 
the  higher  objects  of  raising  the  quality  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  of  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  grappling  with  the  questions  of 
the  hour ;  but  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Union,  if  it  has  an 
enemy,  cannot  say  that  it  is  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  highest 
and  best  functions  of  education. 

The  issue  of  the  New  Code,  the  publication  of  the  new 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  and  the  Confei’ence  of  the  National 
Union  are  three  events  of  the  month  occurring  in  such 
natural  sequence  that  they  are  best  considered  together. 
The  best  summary  of  the  changes  introduced  by  tbe  New 
Code  is  perhaps  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke  to  his 
constituents : — 

“  It  proposes  vast  changes  in  the  system  of  elementary  education,  many 
of  them  long  demanded,  and  others  rendered  imperative  Ly  the  strong 
competition  of  foreign  countries  in  matters  of  trade  and  manufacture.  It 
has  struck  a  deathblow  at  payment  by  results — a  system  which  cramped 
and  restricted  the  energies  of  managers  and  teachers  alike,  and  which 
treated  the  scholars  as  mere  money-making  machines  at  so  much  per 
head.  It  substitutes  for  that  system  a  new  grant,  payable  on  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  as  regards  moral  training,  the  skill 
and  practice  of  the  teachers,  the  quickness  and  knowledge  evinced  by  the 
scholars  ;  all  of  which  will  he  tested  by  an  examination  quite  as  search¬ 
ing,  hut  more  general  in  its  character,  than  heretofore  ;  and  regard  will 
also  be  had  to  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  school.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  teachers  by  a  stricter  test  as  regards  examination 
and  training,  and  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  and  overburdening  of  the 
profession  by  a  mass  of  teachers  of  indifferent  capacity.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  New  Code  will  fill  up  a  gap  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
omission  from  the  scope  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  children  in 
elementary  schools.  Drawing  is  to  be  made  compulsory,  by  a  gradual 
process,  capable  of  rapid  development.  Manual  instruction  is  added  to 
drawing,  the  two  to  be  worked  together  for  the  full  development  of  the 
powers  of  eye  and  hand  in  the  scholars  at  an  early  age.  The  curriculum 
is  largely  extended  for  what  are  called  class  or  extra  subjects,  especially 
dealing  with  agriculture.” 

Copies  of  “  Inspectors’  Instructions  ”  were  distributed  in 
ample  time  for  teachers  to  study  tbe  two  documents  together. 
More  than  half  of  the  instructions  are  entirely  new,  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  very  sweeping  and  extensive 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  Code.  The  changes 
in  this  year’s  Code  are  to  be  traced  to  the  special  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Lord  Cross’s  Commission.  For  instance,  “  my 
Lords,”  while  informing  the  Inspectors  that  increased  con¬ 
fidence  was  about  to  bo  placed  in  them,  reminded  them  that 
“  an  important  share  in  the  administration  of  the  New  Code  is 
entrusted  to  those  officers,  in  the  full  assurance  that  by  their 
aid  the  changes  which  have  now  been  made  will  serve  ta 
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give  due  effect  to  tlie  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  to  increase  the  public  usefulness  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.” 

As  the  Union  in  many  ways  has  expressed  its  approval  of 
those  recommendations,  it  might  be  expected  to  extend  to 
the  New  Code  more  grace  and  cordiality  than  was  shown  to 
the  last. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“That  this  Conference  hereby  offers  its  heartiest  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  for  the 
attempt  they  have  made  to  diminish  the  evils  of  payment  by  results, 
and  to  give  to  the  country  a  more  rational  system  of  education  ;  hut  the 
Conference  instructs  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to  draw  the  immediate 
attention  of  their  Lordships  and  Members  of  Parliament  to  the  restrictive 
and  prejudicial  effects  of  Articles  89,  985,  99c,  101  «6,  101  51,  101  e~l , 
101/7,  and  paragraphs  13,  14,  23,  and  the  ‘Instructions’  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors,  and  any  others,  which,  upon  further  examination, 
the  Executive  may  consider  necessary.” 

The  word  “  statesmanlike  ”  before  “  attempt  ”  was  struck 
out,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  an  addition  was  accepted 
expressing  regret  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Code 
for  the  pension  of  teachers  in  old  age.  The  claims  of  the 
teachers  for  a  reasonable  and  adequate  provision  for  super¬ 
annuation  deserve  all  the  more  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  Union  itself  has  strained  every  effort,  by  means  of  its 
Benevolent  Fund  and  its  Orphanages,  to  relieve  those  who 
are  worn  out — often  prematurely  worn  out — and  to  provide 
for  the  fatherless. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Abbott  on  Civic  and  Moral  Trainino- 
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and  that  of  Herr  Salomons  on  Manual  Training,  were 
enthusiastically  received  byr  the  Conference,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Code  and  the  Instruc¬ 
tions,  for  both  give  official  recognition  to  the  kinds  of  training 
advocated  in  the  addresses.  The  Code  gives  a  place  to 
manual  instruction  and  offers  a  grant  for  discipline  and 
organization,  and  the  Instructions  stipulate  that  this  grant 
“should  not  be  recommended  unless  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  school  is  a  place  for  the  formation  of  right  habits,  as 
well  as  a  place  of  instruction.” 


The  issue  of  the  New  Code  reminds  one  that,  in  respect 
of  the  subjects  of  Manual  Training  and  Shorthand  the 
State-aided  schools  are  not  so  free  as  others.  All  that 
the  Code  does  for  manual  training  is  to  say  that  the 
time  that  is  given  to  it  shall  be  reckoned  in  making  up 
the  attendances.  As  it  is  not  only  time  that  has  to  be 
spared,  but  money  that  has  to  be  expended  in  tools,  &c., 
managers  will  naturally  think  whether  they  cannot  do 
better  by  earning  the  Is.  or  2s.  per  head  offered  for  class 
subjecls,  or  the  4s.  per  head  for  each  pass  in  a  specific 
subject.  Thus  manual  training  is  placed  at  a  direct  dis¬ 
advantage  as  compared  with  subjects  which  may  earn  grants 
on  individual  and  on  class  examination.  Shorthand  ranks  with 
the  specific  subjects,  of  which  two  may  be  taken  by  scholars 
in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.  The  limitation  of  specific  sub¬ 
jects  to  two  will  cause  many  parents  and  scholars  to  hesitate 
before  they  sacrifice  for  shorthand  any  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects— Algebra,  Euclid,  mechanics,  Latin,  French,  physics, 
&c.  The  scientific  subjects  are  divided  into  three  stages, 
and  one  stage  of  any  two  subjects  is  to  be  taken  along 
with  the  three  higher  standards.  A  table  gives  three 
stages  or  courses  for  thirteen  subjects  or  divisions  of  them, 


and  a  footnote  intimates  that  the  same  principle  is  to  be 
applied  to  German,  bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  shorthand, 
and  navigation.  Managers  may  submit  schemes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  to  “provide  a  properly  graduated  course 
for  three  years  in  succession.”  Shorthand  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Scotch  Code;  but  it  states  that  “  any  other  subject 
approved  by  the  Department  may  be  taken"  if  a  graduated 
scheme  is  submitted  and  approved.  It  is  believed  there  will 
be  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  shorthand, 
properly  taught,  need  be,  or  ought  to  be,  spread  over  three 
years  of  school  life,  and  need  come  into  direct  competition 
with  languages  and  sciences.  The  question,  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Code,  is  practically  a  new  one  for  many 
experts.  It  will  not  be  settled  by  individual  assertion  and 
experience.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  acquired  the 
ai  t  under  conditions  corresponding  with  those  laid  down  by 
the  Code  for  specific  subjects.  The  general  impression  of 
shorthand  writers  will  be  that,  as  proficiency  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  reading  and  of  practice,  the  mastery  of  rudiments 
and  principles  cannot  judiciously  be  spread  over  so  long  a 
period  as  three  years.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Code  will  have  to  be  modified  before  short¬ 
hand  is  taken  up  in  State-aided  elementary  schools. 


It  must  have  been  very  evident  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild,  held  lately  at  Cheltenham,  that  a  very  marked  change 
is  gradually  but  surely  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  teachers 
with  regard  to  their  work.  Teachers  in  elementary  schools 
have  long  ago,  in  the  conferences  of  their  National  Union,  set 
us  the  example  of  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  to  take 
counsel  about  their  work  as  it  exists,  and  to  devise  new 
improvements  for  the  future.  But  as  a  whole,  till  quite 
lately,  teachers  in  schools  other  than  elementary  have 
fought  shy  of  one  another,  and  have  seemed  to  look 
upon  conferences  as  nothing  better  than  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  At  Cheltenham  all  this  seemed  changed,  or  at  any 
rate  changing.  There  was  an  earnestness,  a  business-like 
air  about  the  meetings,  which  must  have  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  those  who  had  toiled  hard  to  make  the  Confer¬ 
ence  a  success  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  very  interesting  educational 
exhibition  in  an  adjoining  hall  of  Cheltenham  College,  the 
discussions  generally  attracted  an  audience  of  four  hundred, 
and  sometimes  the  number  of  those  present  must  have  been 
nearly  five  hundred.  But  what  was  specially  noticeable  was, 
not  so  much  the  largeness  of  the  numbers,  as  the  very 
evident  desire  to  take  counsel  together  for  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  and  support.  Nor  was  this  restricted  to  the  formal 
meetings  of  the  three  days.  Before,  between,  aud  after  the 
sittings,  there  was  a  constant  formation  of  little  groups  of  busy 
talkers,  evidently  glad  to  make  one  another’s  acquaintance, 
and  anxious  to  gain  and  to  give  information  about  the  work 
which  they  had  most  at  heart.  The  meeting  could  hardly 
have  been  a  greater  success. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  details  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place ;  while  to  describe  the  hospitality  of  Chel¬ 
tenham — especially  that  of  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Flecker,  Miss 
Beale,  and  many  others — would  take  a  long  article  to  itself. 
All  we  can  do  here  is  to  mention  a  few  of  those  topics  which 
evidently  excited  most  interest.  Amongst  these,  the  most 
prominent  was  undoubtedly  the  Registration  of  Teachers, 
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and  next  to  this  the  Passage  from  the  Elementary  to  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  the  general  question  of  Written  and  Oral 
Work  in  Schools,  and  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  To  these  we  must  restrict  our  remai’ks — noting, 
by  the  way,  that  the  headmasters  of  some  six  of  our  big 
schools  Avere  present,  and  that  private  schools  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  also  well  represented.  The  debate 
on  Registration  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James 
(Principal  of  Cheltenham  College)  and  Mr.  F.  Storr,  and 
continued  by  Dr.  Wormell,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  (Glasgow), 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lethbridge  (Brighton),  Mr.  C.  Hayward  (Chelten¬ 
ham),  Miss  Cocks  (Bristol),  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and 
others.  The  points  most  insisted  on  were,  that  there  should 
be  a  Council  for  conducting  the  work  of  registration,  and 
that  this  Council  should  be  distinctly  an  educational  body,  and 
representative  of  all  grades  of  education  ;  that  after  a  certain 
date  the  test  should  be  solely  one  of  professional  fitness, 
requiring  evidence  of  both  professional  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  and,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  proper  professional 
training ;  that  registration  should  be  a  matter  of  personal 
fitness,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  grade  of  school  in 
which  the  candidate  was  working,  or  proposed  to  work  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  questions  of  the  registration  of  teachers  and 
the  organization  of  schools  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
debate  was  maintained  with  much  spirit,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  probably  also  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  would  give  a  vigorous 
support  to  a  Bill  draughted  on  these  lines. 

The  discussion  on  the  Passage  from  the  Elementary  to 
Higher  Grade  Schools  was  opened  by  Dr.  Wormell  and 
Principal  Barnett,  and  continued  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flecker 
(Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham),  Mil  Thornton  (Manches¬ 
ter),  Mr.  Richardson  (Oxford),  Mr.  Newbold  (Manchester), 
and  others.  The  views  expressed  were  too  various  for  a 
brief  synopsis,  but  in  the  main  it  was  held  that,  until  some 
thoroughly  national  system  should  be  established  for  schools 
above  the  elementary  (and  there  was  great  need  for  such  a 
system),  teachers  in  the  higher  standards  of  elementary 
schools,  and  those  in  schools  above  them,  should  both  recog¬ 
nise  the  absolute  need  of  some  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and,  by  taking  measures  at  the  right  age,  should  strive 
to  l’ender  the  transition  less  abrupt  and  wasteful  of  time. 
Elementary  and  middle  schools  should  to  some  extent  over¬ 
lap  one  another,  and  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  last  moment 
to  decide  whether  a  pupil’s  education  should  be  prolonged  for 
a  year  or  two.  If  free  education  was  to  come,  it  might  at 
first  be  applied  as  an  inducement  to  parents  to  continue  their 
children’s  education  beyond  the  irreducible  minimum  ;  but 
in  any  case  it  would  be  highly  unwise  to  endeavour  to  force 
all  children  up  through  every  stage.  Let  the  steps  be 
clearly  cut,  plainly  visible,  not  too  steep,  and  the  climbing 
not  too  costly.  The  object  of  a  national  system  of  education 
was  not  to  drain  away  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society  all  the 
intelligence  and  all  the  character,  but  to  cultivate  character 
and  intelligence  in  every  rank,  and  to  remove  all  unnecessary 
impediments  to  a  proper  change  of  position. 

Miss  Beale  (Cheltenham),  Miss  Cooper  (Birmingham),  and 
Miss  Burstall  (North  London  Collegiate  School),  introduced 
the  subject  of  Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Schools,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James  (Cheltenham), 
Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  (Harrow),  the  Rev.  T.  Kingsmill- 
Moore  (Dublin),  Miss  Ward  (Maria  Grey  Training  College), 


and  Mdlle.  Soult  (Lycee  Fenelon,  Paris,  delegate  for 
Secondary  Instruction).  On  the  whole,  it  was  thought,  that 
oral  work  for  the  pupils  should  largely  predominate  over 
written  work  in  the  lower  forms,  while  in  the  higher  forms 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  written  work.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  teachers  should  not  be  overburdened 
with  the  correction  of  written  work ;  and  Miss  Cooper 
strongly  insisted  on  the  correcting  being  done  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  while  the  interest  was  still  fresh,  and 
before  the  mistakes  had  lain  for  any  time  in  the  children’s 
minds.  Opinions  on  the  value  of  note-taking  by  children 
were  somewhat  divided,  according  as  the  speaker  set  most 
store  by  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  or  the  training  of 
faculty.  Note-taking  is  of  great  value  for  the  former  object, 

but  is  liable  to  be  detrimental  to  the  latter;  for  not  manv 
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children  (or  even  adults)  can  take  satisfactory  notes  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  full  force  and  connexion  of 
what  is  being  said  to  them.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr,  Welldon 
pointed  out,  a  pupil’s  note-book  would  often  serve  to  enlighten 
a  teacher  considerably  as  to  his  own  unskilfulness  and  lack 
of  lucidity. 

The  number  of  speakers  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  was  so  great  that  we  can  only  mention  a  small 
portion  of  them.  Among  these  were  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  Rev. 
A.  R.  Vardy  (Birmingham),  Professor  Paul  Passy  (Paris), 
Professor  Vietor  (Marburg),  Miss  Beale,  Mr.  Widgery,  Miss 
Soames  (Brighton),  Professor  Sonnenschein  (Birmingham), 
Mr.  Moriarty  (Harrow),  Mr.  MacGowan  (Cheltenham),  Mr. 
Gould  (Scarborough),  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  (Liverpool),  &c., 
&c.  During  most  of  the  time  the  Conference  room  was 
densely  crowded,  and  the  interest  shown  was  considerable. 
The  following  motions  were  put  and  carried,  either  unani¬ 
mously  or  by  decided  majorities  :  —that  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the  five  school  languages  is 
desirable  ( unanimously ) ;  that  Phonetics  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  (i.e.,  that  the 
teacher  should  understand  phonetics  thoroughly,  and  should 
thus  be  able  to  guide  and  train  the  child  in  proper  oral  prac¬ 
tice — carried  by  a  small  but  weighty  majority )  ;  that  the 
Reader  should  be  the  centre  of  instruction  in  teaching  a  foreign 
language  (i.e.,  that  grammar  should  be  learnt  from  language, 
and  not  language  from  grammar — carried  unanimously )  ;  that 
the  value  of  grammar,  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the 
future  teaching  of  modern  languages,  calls  for  immediate 
revision  (this  followed  as  a  matter  of  course )  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
a  proper  supply  of  teachers  can  be  best  obtained  by  estab¬ 
lishing  at  our  Universities  an  Honours  degree  in  Modern 
Languages,  which  shall  adequately  test  a  knowledge  of  the 
living  language  (carried). 

The  Conference  closed  with  expeditions  to  various  places 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  of  meeting  for 
1891  will  probably  be  Manchester,  which  possesses  a  local 
Branch  of  the  Guild  of  some  400  members. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &o. 

A  Memory  of  Edward  Tliring.  By  John  Huntley  Shrine, 
(Macmillan  fy  Go.) 

The  great  schoolmaster  who  died  in  October,  1887,  cannot  be 
adequately  described  from  one  standpoint  only,  and  there  is  yet 
room  for  more  memoirs  such  as  the  one  before  us.  The  whole 
profession  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  pronounced  character — daring, 
emphatic,  full  of  resource,  aggressive,  and  masterful.  Some 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  deep  sympathies  and  ardent  Christianity, 
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but  there  are  few  who  will  not  know  him  better  after  reading 
this  account  of  him  by  one  who  was  first  his  pupil,  and  then  his 
colleague.  Such  a  work  cannot  be  criticised,  we  can  only  convey 
an  impression  of  what  it  tells.  The  first  chapter  is  headed,  “  My 
Big  School,”  and  describes  the  tremendous  artillery  of  vocables 
with  which  Mr.  Thring  stormed  at  the  evil-doers,  such  as  the 
bullies,  the  rebels,  &c.  He  was  most  himself  when  it  was  a  case 
of  dishonesty  in  work.  Some  one  has  been  caught  using  a 
“crib,”  or  copying  his  neighbour’s  vei’ses.  Then  the  sequel 
would  be  this  :  — 

“A  very  disgraceful  thing  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  Two  of 
you  have  been  cheating  in  work.  I  mean  the  school  to  know  what  I 
think  of  this  kind  of  thing.  I  hold  that  to  cheat  a  master  is  expressibly 
base.  You  may  call  it  what  you  please :  I  call  it  sheer,  unmitigated, 
contemptible  lying.  You  who  do  it  are  liars  and  cheats.  Oh !  yes,  1 
know  the  mean  thiDgs  you  say  to  yourselves,  some  of  you,  in  your  mean 
hearts,  about  its  being  natural  for  boys,  and  ‘they  all  do  it  at  other 
schools,’  and  the  rest  of  the  pitiful  talk. 

“  But  we  are  not  ‘  other  schools.’  There  have  been  times,  and  I  knew 
them  well  enough,  when  schools  were  like  prisons,  and  there  was  some 
wretched  kind  of  excuse  for  cheating  your  gaolers.  But  you  don’t  live 
in  a  prison  here.  We  make  your  life  free  and  pleasant,  we  trust  you,  we 
make  your  temptations  few,  we  make  it  easy  to  live  a  true  life — and  then 
you  turn  traitors  to  truth.  Now,  which  you  will?  The  prison,  if  you 
prefer;  bars  and  bolts  (I  could  make  a  prison  if  I  chose)  ;  or  the  free  life 
of  a  true  society.  But  you  shan’t  have  both.  You  shall  not  be  traitors 
and  have  the  privilege  of  true  men. 

“  Now  I  am  not  going  to  waste  words  upon  A  and  B. 

“I  hold  that  the  whole  school  is  responsible  for  these  wrong-doings. 
The  form,  in  which  the  cheats  are,  will  be  excluded  from  the  cricket-field 
for  a  week,  and  will  take  their  exercise,  walking  two  and  two,  on  the 
Leicester  Boad,  attended  by  R - .” 

This  and  similar  sketches  of  his  methods  lead  us  to  remark 
that  many  of  Mr.  Thring’s  methods,  although  tbey  did  admirably 
in  his  hands,  would  have  been  flat  failures  in  other  hands. 

The  same  chapter  shows  his  buoyant  spirit  and  his  relish  for 
games.  It  thus  describes  a  scene  in  the  fives-court  : — 

“Three  of  the  best  players  of  the  school  and  a  stranger  were  at  work 
with  the  ball.  The  first  stroke  I  saw  showed  me  the  stranger  knew  the 
game,  but  his  queer  playing-gear — black  trousers  and  braces,  the  one 
dismounted  to  free  the  nimble  right  arm — puzzled  me.  ‘  Who’s  that  ?’  I 
asked.  ‘Who’s  what?’  replied  the  youth  addressed.  ‘Why  with  the 
braces  there.’  ‘  Teddy,  you  little  fool.’  My  eyes  were  opened  and  I  saw. 
Yes,  it  was  Teddy,  just  Teddy  with  his  coat  off.” 

He  was  the  prince  of  fives  players. 

The  next  chapter  is  headed  “  The  Euler,”  and  describes  his 
instrument  of  discipline  and  his  manner  of  administering 
punishment. 

‘  ‘  He  smiled  at  the  graceful  writers  on  education,  who  assumed  that 
‘all  schoolmasters  have  eyes  of  forty-angel-power,’  and  can  shame  an 
offender  into  reformation  by  one  ‘  gentle  but  piercing  glance  ’ ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  cane,  compared  with  ‘  lines  ’  and  detention 
and  starving,  saved  time  and  health,  and  was  no  insupportable  outrage 
On  the  personal  dignity  of  an  idle  urchin.  Yet  at  Uppingham,  where 
they  whipped  the  boys  so,  it  was  only  a  miserable  percentage  of  them 
who  had  a  first-hand  experience  of  the  beneficent  whip.  Its  exercise 
was  guarded  too  by  strict  limitations.  First,  to  protect  it  from  abuse  by 
temper  or  partiality,  he  retained  the  power  of  the  stick  in  his  own  hands, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  afterwards  retracted.  Next,  that  the  puri  y 
of  justice  might  not  even  be  breathed  upon,  he  admitted  the  public.” 

The  author  show's  how  he  attacked  the  “abomination”  of  a 
set  fight  in  his  terse  eloquence,  and  clinched  his  demonstration 
with  the  following  threat: — “Nowt,  the  next  fight  that  takes  place, 
I  will  flog  both  the  fighters,  all  the  seconds,  and  every  one  who 
wras  looking  on.  ’ 

Then  we  have  a  series  of  terse  pictures  of  Thring  “the 
Teacher.”  Here  again  he  did  what  no  other  man  could  do, 
without  calling  upon  himself  the  reminder  that  there  is  a  science 
and  theory  of  teaching,  the  laws  of  which  must  be  obeyed. 
One  of  these  laws  is  that  anything  in  a  question  may  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  before  clearness.  Thring’s  questions  were  anything  but 
clear,  as  the  following  story  shows  : — 

“We  opened  our  books,  and  we  read  a  chapter,  or  part  of  one,  from  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  He  stopped  the  reading,  paused,  and  naming 
some  one,  oftenest  the  head-boy,  asked :  ‘  What  great  principle  of  life- 
power  does  this  passage  show  us?’  or  ‘What  law  of  the  spirit  world  is 
revealed  here  ?  ’  It  will  be  believed  that  such  a  query  might  give  pause 
to  even  a  head  boy.  There  is  want  of  light  and  leading  in  a  question  so 
framed.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  question.  Sometimes,  however,  our 
wits  had  not  even  a  question  at  all  to  work  upon.  A  story  goes — 
mythical,  of  course,  but  genuinely  illustrative — that  he  began  one 
morning  with  Abraham — Smith — Jones— next — next  ?  and  so  passed  it, 
with  long  pauses,  down  all  the  form  unanswered.  No  wonder.  For  the 
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problem  was  not  only  to  find  an  answer,  but  first  to  find  the  question : 
we  had  to  make  known  both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof;  a 
task  for  prophets,  not  for  schoolboys.” 

The  author,  however,  fairly  sums  up  the  chapter  by  answering 
the  question,  “  Was  Thring  a  great  teacher  ?  ” 

“A  great  teacher?  Have  it  as  you  will.  lie  taught  great  things, 
and  he  taught  them  greatly.  They  were  sometimes  obscurely  said.  Still 
oftener  they  lay  in  the  mind  barren,  to  ripen  later  with  experience.  He 
believed  himself  a  sower  of  seeds,  and  so  he  was.  He  also  thought 
himself  a  skilled  wielder  of  dialetic,  and  here  I  think  he  on  the  whole 
erred.” 

The  first  chapter  in  Part  II.  is  headed  “  Fighting  the  Ship,”  and 
deals  with  the  Charity  Commissioners’  frolic  with  Uppingham. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  time  with  Thring. 

“  Worn  down  with  work,  plagued  with  a  delicacy  of  health,  which, 
though  it  never  tamed  his  nervous  energy,  was  a  constant  misery,  he 
had  to  face  an  external  danger  which  threatened  to  invade  and  overthrow 
his  twenty  years’  work,  and  to  face  it  almost  alone,  or  with  men  who,  if 
they  followed,  followed  him  trembling. 

“Shade  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission !  listen  in  your  tranquil 
metempsychosis,  with  unwounded  ear,  to  what  we  thought  of  you  when 
this  was  your  name  among  men,  and  you  took  in  hand  to  amend 
Uppingham.” 

Although  the  author  declares  himself  to  be  conscious  that 
Eoyal  Commissions  and  draft  schemes  impart  to  a  narrative  a  dry 
official  taste,  which  may  disguise  the  emotions  of  the  time,  he 
nevertheless  both  reveals  emotion  in  himself,  and  excites  it  in  the 
reader,  not  only  on  account  of  Thring,  but  for  all  who  are  similarly 
Commission-hunted. 

One  incident  of  the  meeting  between  the  Commissioners  and 
Thring  suggests  reflections. 

“  Thring  was  arguing  the  injustice  of  the  State’s  seizing  on  his  work, 
in  a  manner  so  absolute  and  arbitrary,  merely  on  the  strength  of  its  claim 
upon  the  small  fraction  of  the  funds  which  had  descended  from  the 
founder.  ‘  Ah  !  ’  said  a  commissioner,  laughing,  ‘  couldn’t  we  buy  up  the 
foundation  ?’  That  heroic  solution  served  only  for  a  few  moments’  cheer¬ 
fulness.  But,  now,  one  asks  whether  a  great  opportunity  was  not  lost 
when  the  inspired  suggestion  was  let  die.  It  was  feasible,  and  if  done 
in  a  generous  spirit,  by  men  who  meant  to  be  founders,  not  shareholders 
(though  it  must  be  owned,  the  times  did  not  encourage  founders),  might 
have  been  the  liberation  of  a  worker  whom  fate  had  unequally  yoked 
with  government  and  governing  bodies.” 

Then  follow  the  stories  of  Borth,  and  of  other  incidents  in  the 
growth  of  Uppingham,  in  all  of  which  Thring’s  characteristics 
showed  themselves.  His  antagonism  to  scientific  theories,  and 
to  Darwinism  in  particular,  is  dwelt  on  frankly;  and  his  eulogist 
admits  that  he  was  characteristically  a  man  of  intuitions,  for  it 
is  a  fact  in  the  light  of  which  half  his  idiosyncrasies  are  inter¬ 
preted.  With  it  he  connects  his  mysticism,  his  depreciation  of 
the  intellectual  side  of  life,  the  imperativeness  of  his  conclusions, 
and  their  impenetrability  to  counter-views,  and,  in  matter  of 
style,  his  love  of  trope,  and  his  gift  for  aphorism. 

We  have  said  and  quoted  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  a 
memoir  for  the  shelf  of  all  schoolmasters. 


The  Theory  of  Determinants  in  the  Historical  Order  of  its  Develop- 
ment.  Dart  I.  :  Determinants  in  General.  Leibnitz  (1693J  to 
Cayley  (1841).  By  Thomas  Muir,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  F.B.S.E. 
{Macmillan  Sf  Go.) 

The  author’s  Theory  of  Determinants  recently  noticed  by  us 
gave  the  most  complete  and  systematic  treatment  of  determinants 
of  special  form  yet  published.  It  suggested  that  the  author  had 
traversed  the  whole  field  of  investigation  and  exposition  in  this 
part  of  pure  mathematics,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  fuller  benefit  of  this  wide  course  of  reading  is  to  be  given 
to  us  in  a  complete  history  of  Determinants.  The  extent  of  this 
reading  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  chapter.  In  October, 
1881,  Mr.  Muir  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics 
(xviii.,  pp.  110-149)  a  “  List  of  Writings  on  Determinants,”  which 
contained  the  titles  of  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
magazine  articles,  &o.,  which  were  then  known  to  him  to  exist  on 
the  subject  of  the  Theory  of  Determinants.  The  list  consisted  of 
489  entries  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  first  date  being 
1693  and  the  last  1880.  During  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  published,  he  has  been  steadily  making 
additions  to  it,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  continuation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  up  to  date,  but  also  by  the  intercalation  of 
omitted  titles  unearthed  in  the  course  of  his  own  researches  or 
brought  to  his  notice  by  correspondence. 

These  researches  seemed  to  show  that  injustice  had  been  done 
by  the  attribution  of  isolated  theorems  and  demonstrations  tp 
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authors  other  than  the  first  discoverers  ;  but  the  labours  of  the 
great  founders  of  the  theory  had  been  disproportionately  repre¬ 
sented,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  work  had  actually 
been  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  the  author  resolved  to  set  about 
collecting  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  in  order  that,  as  a 
first  step  on  the  way  to  a  history,  a  bibliography  might  be  compiled. 
To  those  who  know  how  lamentably  ill  provided  mathematicians 
are  with  guides  to  their  literature,  it  will  readily  occur  that  this 
initiatory  step  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  But  some  of 
the  results  of  that  labour  appear  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  author’s  obj ect  has  been  two-fold.  First,  to  provide  a  work 
of  reference  which  should  contain  all  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  which  should  be  indexed  that  anyone  engaged 
in  research  might  easily  ascertain  exactly  what  had  been  done 
on  any  particular  topic,  how  it  had  been  done,  and  what  possible 
developments  it  foreshadowed.  Secondly,  to  show  clearly  to 
whom  every  step  in  advance  had  been  due,  doing  this  in  such  a 
way  also  that  the  reader  might  see  the  actual  data  on  which  any 
conclusion  was  based.  The  value  of  the  historical  method  as  a 
means  of  teaching  any  branch  of  science  suggests  a  third  result. 
Some  who  have  never  studied  Determinants  at  all  may  thus 
readily,  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what,  on  all  hands,  is  conceded  to  be  a  singularly  beautiful 
department  of  analysis.  The  various  contributors  are  given  in 
two  periods — the  first  from  Leibnitz  to  Cauchy,  1693  to  1812, 
the  second  from  1812  to  1841.  The  two  periods  are  markedly 
unequal  in  length,  the  period  of  pioneering,  as  we  may  term  it, 
extending  to  120  years,  and  the  next  to  only  about  30. 

The  evidence  put  together  by  the  author  shows  that,  as  time 
went  on,  there  was  considerable  increase  of  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  more  widely-spread  knowledge  of  it ;  for,  whereas  to 
the  longer  period  there  belong  20  papers  by  13  writers,  for  the 
shorter  period  the  corresponding  numbers  arc  35  and  18.  Among 
the  18  writers,  too,  are  represented  nationalities  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  not  put  in  an  appearance,  viz.,  English,  Italian,  and 
Polish. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  proof  that  the  eaidy  period  was  by 
far  the  more  fruitful  in  original  results.  The  pioneers  had 
mapped  out  most  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  new  country ; 
their  successors  had,  consequently,  to  conceim  themselves  in  a 
considerable  degree  with  filling  in  the  details.  During  the  second 
period  one  finds  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  first  period 
reproduced  in  new  varieties  of  form ;  also,  there  appear  new 
proofs,  extensions,  and  specialisations  of  old  theorems,  but  of 
absolutely  fresh  departures  there  are  comparatively  few.  In  the 
second  period  important  work  was  done  on  special  forms  of  Deter¬ 
minants.  A  review  of  the  first  period  shows  the  subject  of 
Determinants  was  almost  entirely  a  creation  of  French  intellect, 
but  in  the  second  period  preeminence  belongs  to  Germany. 


A  New  German  Dictionary.  Deutches  Worterbuch.  Von  Moriz 
Ileyne.  Erster  Halbband. — A-Ehe.  (Leipzig :  8.  Hirzel ;  London , 
Siegle.) — The  Germans  have  at  all  times  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  field  of  lexicography,  and  this  for  evident  reasons.  The 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  for  the  composition  of  a  good 
dictionary  are  patience  and  thoroughness,  and  these  two  qualities 
the  Germans  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  If,  however,  German 
scholars  have,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  dictionaries  of  the  ancient  languages,  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  only  the 
languages  of  scholarship  par  excellence,  but  also  complete  in 
themselves,  as  far  as  their  literary  remains  are  concerned  ;  whilst 
modern  High  German  was,  and  partly  still  is,  a  growing  language. 
Its  growth  began  with  Luther,  and  the  first  period  of  its  luxuriant 
expansion  ended  with  Goethe,  whilst  the  second  period  began 
with  Heine.  From  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  several  attempts  were  made  at 
compiling  a  German  dictionary  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  year  1773 
that  the  first  noteworthy  Deutsches  Worterbuch  was  issued  by  the 
distinguished  Teutonist,  J.  0.  Adelung.  Of  the  dictionaries 
published  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  by  Campe, 
Heinsius  and  Heyse,  the  one  by  the  last-named  philologist  is  the 
most  meritorious,  and  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
The  monumental  work  of  the  brothers  Grimm  (begun  in  1854) 
needs  no  further  characterization,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dilate 
on  the  merits  of  the  well-known  Deutsches  Worterbuch  of  Daniel 
Sanders,  begun  in  1860  and  completed  with  the  supplement  in 
1885.  Among  the  smaller  German  dictionaries,  that  of  Dr.  Karl 


Weigand,  published  in  1873,  deserves  special  mention,  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  abundant  etymological  information 
it  conveys.  This  work  formed,  in  fact,  more  than  the  mere  basis 
of  an  Etymologisches  Worterbuch,  -which  was  published  a  few 
years  ago,  and  obtained  great  popularity  in  the  book  market. 
Professor  Moriz  Heyne’s  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  of  which  the  first 
instalment  lies  before  us,  greatly  differs  from  all  its  predecessors, 
combining  as  it  does  in  a  most  concise  form  both  the  etymological 
and  literary  elements.  The  origin  of  every  word  is  briefly 
stated,  and  its  use,  in  all  the  successive  stages,  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  examples  from  the  best  authors,  past  and  present. 
That  the  scientific  part  of  the  book  is  perfectly  reliable  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  if  we  remember  that  Professor  Heyne  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  Germanists  to  whom  the  continuation 
of  Grimm’s  Worterbuch  has  been  confided.  His  definitions  in  the 
present  dictionary  are  clear  and  intelligible  without  being 
common-place,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  book  popular, 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  Greek  words  are  transliterated 
by  Roman  characters.  Roman  type  is  also  used  for  the  quota¬ 
tions,  and  the  text  is,  as  a  whole — although  closely  printed — 
arranged  in  so  artistic  a  manner  that  the  reading  through  of 
several  columns  at  a  stretch  does  not  in  the  least  strain  the  eye. 
In  one  word,  Heyne’s  Worterbuch — if  the  subsequent  parts  shall 
be  fully  equal  to  first  instalment — is  sure  to  become  the  most 
popular  and  most  useful  dictionary  of  the  kind.  Grimm  and 
Sanders  will  always  remain  indispensable  for  the  professed 
philologist,  the  literary  man  who  wants  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  the 
right  use  of  words,  and  even  for  the  studious  reader  of  German 
classical  works  ;  but  for  general  use  we  can  most  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  Hey  lie’ s  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  which  will  havethe  additional 
advantage  of  being,  considering  the  large  amount  of  materials  it 
will  contain,  remarkably  cheap.  The  work,  issued  in  six  parts, 
will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 

International  Education  Series.  Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers 
of  Public  Schools.  By  George  Howla?id,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Schools.  ( Wm.  Allen  Sf  Co.) — This  is  the  latest  volume 
of  the  well-known  series  of  American  educational  books,  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Mr.  Howland’s  book  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  papei’s  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  read  to  teachers  in 
Chicago.  They  are  practical  in  aim,  very  vivid  in  expression, 
and  very  enthusiastic.  Anecdote  is  freely  introduced.  We  are 
told  of  the  rough,  hulking  fellow  dowm  in  Cape  Cod,  who,  “in 
answer  to  a  mild  reproof  from  his  teacher  (a  nice,  lady-like  girl), 
said,  *  I’d  punch  yer  head  for  ye  if  ye  war’n’t  a  woman.’  ”  Mr. 
Howland  very  wisely  suggests  that  the  proper  mode  of  teaching 
this  young  man  with  pugilistic  tendencies  'would  certainly  not 
be  to  do  the  “  self-same  act  from  which  he  had  been  withheld  by 
respect  for  another.”  Mr.  Howland  gives  the  sort  of  speech  he 
should  deliver,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says,  “  That  is  not  the 
way  to  speak  to  a  lady.  She  isn’t  a  fish-wToman.”  Would  not 
Mr.  Howland’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  pugilistic  young  man 
leave  upon  his  mind  the  impression,  that  to  at  any  rate  threaten 
to  “  punch  the  head  ”  of  a  fish-woman,  if  you  differ  with  her,  is 
not  only  allowable  but  the  natural  course  of  things.  Mr. 
Howland’s  introduction  of  quotation  is  sometimes  very  apt.  In 
reply  to  the  complaint  that  we  teach  so  much  that  is  not  needed 
in  the  counting-house,  he  says:  “There  are,  to  my  mind,  few 
sadder  pictures  than  that  of  a  thinking  reasoning  being  shut  in, 
from  youth  to  hoary  age,  to  the  requirements  of  the  counting- 
room  ”  ;  he  adds,  with  originality  of  application  : 

“  .  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  hook  of  knowledgo  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works,  to  him  expunged  and  rased.” 

The  freshness,  the  vigour,  the  enthusiasm  Mr.  Howland  throws 
into  his  pages  must  be  of  service  to  any  teacher  reading  the  book. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  points  spoken  of  with  certainty — 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  questiones  vexatae — e.g.,  Mr.  Howland 
speaks  of  the  study  of  language  and  grammar  as  teaching  children 
to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Moreover,  the  subjects,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Harris’s  attempt  to  supply  connecting  links,  do  not  give  the 
impression  of  unity  to  the  book.  But,  though  the  subjects 
spoken  of  are  wide  in  range,  and  are  treated  somewhat  discur¬ 
sively,  yet  the  following  list  of  contents  showrs  that  they  are 
interesting  and  important  topics  : — (1)  Moral  Training  in  City 
Schools ;  (2)  The  Character  of  the  Teacher ;  (3)  The  Place  of 
Memory  in  School  Instruction  ;  (4)  The  Elements  of  Growth  in 
School-Life ;  (5)  The  Scholarship  aimed  at  in  the  School ;  (6) 
The  Teacher  in  the  Schoolroom ;  (7)  How  the  School  develops 
Character;  (8)  The  Class  Recitation ;  (9)  The  School  Principal. 
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Birds' Nests.  Eggs  and  Egg  Collecting.  By  R.  Near  ton.  [Cassell  Co.) 
— This  is  a  little  book  of  seventy  pages,  with  sixteen  coloured  plates,  each 
representing  nine  eggs.  The  text  describes  brieily  the  nost  and  eggs  of 
each  bird.  The  noting  of  the  difference  of  nidification  and  of  connecting 
different  birds  and  their  habits  with  the  position,  forms,  and  material  of 
their  nests,  and  the  colours,  number,  size,  and  shape  of  their  eggs,  is 
often  the  beginning  of  researches  in  natural  history.  However  unim¬ 
portant  this  branch  of  the  science  may  be  in  itself,  the  beautiful  and 
varied  objects  which  compose  it  are  amongst  the  first  to  excite  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  call  forth  in  boyhood  the  love  of  Nature  which  is  inherent  in 
us  all.  The  cares  or  pleasures  of  after-lifo  may,  to  a  groat  extent,  erase 
the  earlier  feelings  ;  but  pleasant  emotions  result  from  the  recollection 
and  recall  the  happy  times  when,  at  the  first  breaking  loose  from  school, 
the  wood  and  the  hedgerow  have  been  visited  in  search  of  the  nest  and 
eggs.  The  plates  are  more  highly  coloured  than  those  of  Ilewitson’s 
“  biggs  of  British  Birds,”  but  the  latter  are  on  white  ground,  while  those 
of  thepresont  book  are  filled  in  with  colour,  and  the  coloured  background 
takes  off  the  strong  colouring  of  the  eggs,  so  that  tho  effect  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Hewitson’s  book. 

Modern  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Bart  II.  [Advanced.)  By  A.  Alexander, 
E'.R.G.S.  ( G .  Philip  Son.) — This  volume  completes  Mr.  Alexander’s 
series  of  works  on  gymnastics,  and  supplies  a  mass  of  information  and 
instruction  for  the  more  advanced  exercises.  Mr.  Alexander  gives  us  the 
results  of  his  experience  as  Director  of  tho  Liverpool  Gymnasium,  and  has 
produced  a  book  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  The  Earl  of  Meath,  in  a  commendatory  Preface,  urges  the 
supreme  importance  of  providing  better  facilities  for  tho  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  the  exercises  appropriately 
commence  with  those  which  can  bo  carried  out  without  difficulty  in  an 
ordinary  room.  Appropriate  musical  accompaniments  are  given  for  the 
dumb-bell  and  other  mass  exercises,  and  a  number  of  comparatively  novel 
movements  in  connexion  with  “ball  practice,”  “figure  marching,” 
“  the  table,”  “  the  English  Board,”  and  “  La  Compdie  Gymnastique  ” 
arc  fully  explained.  Difficult  exercises  with  parallel  and  horizontal  bars 
are  also  supplied  ;  and  these,  as  wTcll  as  other  movements,  are  illustrated 
by  specially  drawn  figures.  Wo  have  much  pleasure  in  commending  this 
manual  to  all  interested  in  physical  training. 

Handbook  of  English  Literature,  Part  IV.  By  R.  Me  William,  B.A. 
[Longmans,  Green,  %  Co.) — Wc  have  already  shown  tho  tone,  style,  and 
appearance  of  this  handbook  in  noticing  the  three  former  parts.  Part 
IV.  treats  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  ranging  from  Swift  to  Cowper. 
There  arc  chapters  on  Steele  and  Addison,  Pope,  Bishop  Berkeley ;  the 
two  letter-writers,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  and  Horace  Walpole ;  Bishop 
Butler,  Gray  ;  the  novelists  of  tho  century,  Defoe,  Eichardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett  and  Sterne ;  Johnson  and  Boswell,  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon.  Mr. 
McWilliam  has  successfully  shown  the  great  characteristics  of  this 
period,  and  traced  the  progress  of  poetry  from  an  artificial  to  a  simple 
and  natural  style.  As  in  the  preceding  parts,  there  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  By  K.  B  eight  on.  [Macmillan  §  Co.) — The 
volumes  of  ‘  ‘  the  Series  of  Selections  from  the  works  of  the  Great  English 
Classics”  are  appearing  with  increasing  rapidity.  “Macbeth”  is 
arranged  on  similar  lines  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  occupies  forty  pages,  and  discusses  the  source  of  the  plot  and 
historical  basis,  tho  date  of  the  play,  the  supposed  interpolations  by  or 
from  Middleton,  the  coincidences  of  expression  between  Macbeth  and  the 
Witch,  the  parts  of  the  play  not  in  Shakespeare’s  manner,  Fleay’s  theory 
as  to  the  Witches,  and  Spalding’s  examination  of  it,  ending  with  the 
characters  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  notes  are  clear,  and  for 
the  most  part  brief  and  concise.  They  consist  mainly  of  etymological 
references  and  paraphrases  of  the  text.  Mr.  Deighton  has  given  us 
many  excellent  school  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  “Macbeth”  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  series. 

A  Class-Book  of  English  History.  Part  I.  55  is. c. -1485  a.d.  By 
H.  H.  Curtis.  [Simpkin,  Marshall,  $  Co.)  —  This  careful  summary  of 
English  history  is  intended  for  pupils  in  the  middle  forms  of  public  and 
private  schools  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  though  it  might  be 
made  rather  more  full  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  discussion  of 
constitutional  questions. 

•  The  Ambulance  Leaflets,  issued  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son, 
furnish  concise  and  accurate  information  likely  to  prove  invaluable  to 
schoolmasters,  heads  of  families,  police  constables,  and  others  called  upon 
to  act  promptly  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  first  four  deal  with  the 
precautions  necessary  for  the  management  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases,  the  symptoms  of  tho  principal  fevers,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the 
chief  forms  of  insensibility.  The  Leaflets  arc  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
ought  to  be  widely  distributed. 

A  Handbook  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Bible  Difficulties.  Parts  I.  §  II. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tuck,  B.A.  [Elliot  Stock.) — This  work,  which  is 
being  issued  in  monthly  parts,  is  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
author’s  earlier  “  Handbook  of  Biblical  Difficulties,”  and  is  intended  to 
deal  with  matters  relating  to  history,  science,  ancient  religions,  language 
and  doctrine,  just  as  tho  earlier  volume  dealt  with  moral  questions, 
Eastern  sentiments,  and  miracles.  Tho  parts  issued  are  entirely  occupied 
with  difficulties  relating  to  ancient  history ;  the  questions  considered 


seem  to  be  treated  satisfactorily,  and  the  latest  results  of  research  are 
brought  under  the  reader’s  notice.  This  handbook  ought  to  be  specially 
useful  to  Sunday-school  teachers  and  senior  scholars. 

Reform  in  Education,  showing  the  improvements  possible  in  the  present 
methods.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Prescott.  [T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — We  can  find 
nothing  in  this  pamphlet  to  justify  its  publication,  and  especially  at  the 
comparatively  high  price  at  which  it  is  sold ;  tho  second  part  consists 
mainly  of  a  number  of  extracts  from  reviews  in  praise  of  another  work  of 
the  author’s. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Church  Catechism.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  M.A.  [Gill  §  Sons.) — This  handbook  is  intended 
for  pupils  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  ago  preparing  for  the  Local 
Examinations.  The  explanations  are  better  than  in  most  books  of  the 
kind;  the  small  errors  which  occur  (as,  c.g.,  the  definition  of  “  vanity  ” 
on  p.  18)  can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition,  when  we  hope 
the  present  absurd  title  will  be  altered. 

Moffatt's  Edition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  [Moffatt  cj- 
Paige.) — Tho  notes  in  this  school  edition  are  carefully  written,  and  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  is  compressed  into  tho  Appendix  ;  the 
explanations  given  arc  just  what  schoolboys  need. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Sloman,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Birkenhead  School.  [Macmillan 
§  Co.) — The  Greek  text  adopted  is  Westcott  and  Hort’s,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  arrangements  are  the  same  as  in  the  admirable  edition  bearing 
their  name.  The  notes  are  uniformly  good,  and  are  eminently  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  boys  in  upper  forms  of  schools.  Mr.  Sloman  is  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  work  of  tuition  in  Scripture  knowledge, 
and  wo  arc  glad  to  feel  that  in  this  volume  exact  criticism  is  united  with 
a  reverent  handling  of  sacred  themes.  The  Introduction  deals  with 
Jewish  sects  and  such  subjects  as  the  “  Brethren  of  the  Lord”  and  the 
chief  MSS.  and  versions  of  the  Gospels. 

Notes  of  Lessons  for  Infants.  By  Mrs.  Mortimer.  [Joseph  Hughes.) — - 
The  writer  is  a  lecturer  on  tho  Kindergarten  at  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  College  in  London,  and  hence  writes  from  personal  experience 
of  tho  needs  of  mistresses  in  infants’  departments.  Admirable  outline 
lessons  arc  given  on  common  objects,  phenomena  of  nature,  scenes  of 
common  life,  and  common  employments ;  these  are  arranged,  to  some 
extent,  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  for  babies’  classes,  for  children  under  six, 
and  for  elder  children.  The  New  Code  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  increased 
stress  being  laid  on  the  kind  of  instruction  sketched  in  this  volume. 

Handbook  to  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Clifford,  M.A. 
[Henry  Frowde.) — This  is  a  new  edition,  considerably  improved,  of  a 
useful  handbook.  Short  notes  arc  placed  side  by  side  with  the  text,  and 
a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  is  supplied  in  the  appendices. 

Geographical  Pictures  for  School  and  Home  :  Switzerland.  [Bern :  W. 
Kaiser.) — The  first  two  sheets  of  this  pictorial  series  are  successful  works 
of  art,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  walls  of  class-rooms, 
and  will  render  invaluable  service  in  the  lessons  on  geography.  They 
are  The  Staubbach,  with  the  Valley  of  Lauterbrunncn,  and  The  Eiger, 
Monch,  and  Jungfrau.  The  remaining  four  sheets  of  the  series  have  not 
yet  appeared,  but  we  are  promised  some  views  as  equally  beautiful  as  the 
two  before  us. 

Les  Precieuscs  Ridicules,  par  J.  B.  P.  Molitre.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz ,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  [Cambridge  University 
Press.) — A  useful  school  edition  of  “tho  comedy  of  manners,”  containing 
a  complete  life  of  Moliero  and  an  account  of  his  works,  and  notes  which 
illustrate  the  many  points  of  grammatical,  literary,  and.  historical  interest 
occurring  in  the  play. 

A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  By  W.  E.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  [Macmillan  § 
Co.) — A  small  book  of  eighty  pages,  in  two  parts.  After  the  first  three 
exercises  come  six  exercises  containing  half-lines  ;  in  the  three  following 
exercises  the  same  half-lines  are  put  together  in  whole  lines.  Part  I. 
ends  with  a  series  of  couplets.  Part  II.  consists  of  twenty -eight  pages, 
each  containing  continuous  passages  of  ten  or  twenty  lines.  Mr.  Pantin 
has  made  a  successful  attempt  to  introduce  the  pupil  gradually  into  the 
subject  by  placing  before  him  a  sufficient  number  of  quito  easy  exercises. 

Demosthenes,  Vol.  II.  On  the  Peace,  Philippic  II.,  On  the  Chersonese, 
Philippic  III.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  P.  E.  Matlieson, 
M.A. — Tho  first  volume  of  the  Orations  against  Philip,  by  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Matheson,  contained  the  Philippic  I.  and  the  Olynthiacs 
I. -III.  Volume  II.  contains  Philippics  II.  and  III.  and  the  orations 
On  the  Peace,  and  On  the  Chersonese,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Greek  Classics  for  Schools.  The  Introduction 
of  forty  pages  gives  a  lucid  outline  of  the  history  of  the  times.  The  text 
is  well  printed  in  thick  type,  and  has  small  notes  at  the  side  by  way  of  a 
paraphrase  of  the  text.  The  notes  arc  explanatory  rather  than  gramma¬ 
tical. 

An  Introduction  to  Ancient  History.  By  Lionel  W.  Lydc,  M.A. 
[Rivingtons.) — This  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Greece,  and  Eome,  and  contains,  in  addition,  a  chapter  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Eoman  Empire  into  the  Powers  of  modern  Europe.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  are  tables  of  dates  under  the  following  headings 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Eoman,  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 
and  Contemporary,  and  three  maps  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  Europe. 

The  Amphitruo  of  Plautus.  By  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A.  [Macmillan  § 
Co.) — This  edition  is  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  Professor  Tyrrell’s 
edition  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus.  Bentley’s  system  of  accentuation  is  not 
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adopted  throughout ;  it  is  only  used  at  the  beginning  of  scenes,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  now  metre  ;  in  the  rarer  metres,  and  whero  the  scansion 
is  likely  to  cause  the  reader  to  pause.  In  the  Introduction  the  plot  of 
The  Amphitrno  is  briefly  described,  the  different  manuscripts  commented 
on,  and  the  difficult  subject  of  the  Plautine  metres  discussed.  At  the 
foot  of  each  page  of  the  text  there  are  remarks,  and,  where  necessary, 
emendations.  The  notes,  although  somewhat  lengthy  in  somo  places,  are 
generally  to  the  point,  and  throw  light  upon  many  difficulties.  An 
excellent  work  is  brought  to  an  end  by  two  appendices,  one  containing 
Sprcngel’s  arrangement  of  the  Cantica  in  The  Amphitruo,  the  other  a 
selection  of  emendations  in  the  text. 

(1)  Livy ,  Book  IV.  By  II.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  ( Cambridge  University 
Press.  (2)  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Book  XXI.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 

{ Cambridge  University  Press.) — Two  excellent  school  editions,  with  useful 
short  notes.  The  latter  contains  an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Odyssey, 
a  useful  outline  of  the  Homeric  forms,  and  in  four  appendices  the  more 
important  points  of  Homeric  grammar. 

(1)  La  Metromanie,  by  Piron,  annotated  by  L.  Delias.  (2)  Jeanne  d’ Arc, 
by  Lamartine,  annotated  by  Barrere.  ( Ilcalh  §  Co.) — These  two  well- 
known  works  are  beautifully  printed  on  good  papor.  They  are  carefully 
annotated,  the  notes  being  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  latter 
work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  notes,  a  copious  vocabulary.  Altogether 
a  very  useful  edition. 

Kindergarten  Games  without  Music,  for  the  Baby  Classes.  By  JVilhelmina 
L.  Roopcr.  ( Griffith ,  Farran,  §  Co.) — Forty-two  games  so  devised  that 
the  physical  movements  emphasize  the  mental  conceptions  which  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  increase  the  natural  pleasure  of  acquiring  simple  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  action  of  mind  and  body  upon  each  other.  The  hall  game 
(chorries)  presents  nothing  novel,  and  seems  to  us  to  he  a  well-known 
game  under  a  now  title.  This  remark,  however,  docs  not  apply  to  the 
others,  which  have  evidently  been  carefully  arranged. 

Hymns  for  Elementary  Schools.  Arranged  by  JVilhelmina  L .  Rooper  ;  the 
Music  edited  by  Duncan  Ilume.  ( Griffith ,  Farran  Co.) — The  seventy-five 
hymns  in  this  hook  are  divided  into  morning  hymns,  evening  hymns, 
general  hymns,  graces,  and  hymns  for  special  occasions.  The  music  is 
plainly  printed,  and  the  tunes  are  bright. 

Alphabetical  French- English  List  of  Technical  Military  Terms  for  Military 
Students.  By  Marius  Deshumbert.  (D.  Nutt.) — The  contents  of  this  little 
book  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title  it  hears.  Wo  think,  however, 
that,  as  the  hook  is  intended  for  English  military  students,  it  would  have 
been  a  distinct  improvement  if  the  English  equivalents,  instead  of  the 
French,  had  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  its  present  state 
French  students  will  find  it  a  boon.  The  alteration  required  is  slight, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  author  for  adoption  in  a  new  edition. 

The  Young  Collector  Series  ;  (1)  Coins  and  Tokens  of  the  English  Colonies, 
by  Daniel  F.  Howorth,  F.S.A. ;  (2)  British  Fossils,  by  Joseph  TV.  Williams. 

( Swan  Sonnenschein  §  Co.) — Two  volumes  of  an  interesting  series,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  young  collectors.  They  furnish  not 
only  a  guide  for  arranging  collections,  but  give  pithy  explanations  which 
will  tend  to  make  our  boys  still  more  eager  in  their  useful  hobby. 
Colonial  Coins  and  Tokens  has  an  introductory  chapter  by  Samuel  Smith, 
a  member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  on  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  subject.  This  is  followed  by  short  chapters  on  each  of  the  Colonies 
in  turn,  beginning  with  a  historical  note  on  the  Colon y,  and  then  giving 
a  list,  description,  and  illustration  of  the  various  coins  that  have  existed 
in  the  currency.  British  Fossils  is  a  short  treatise  on  geology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  fossil  remains  to  be  found  in  the  various  geological 
formations. 

Writing  Card  Series.  By  J.  B.Dashwood.  [F.  Hodgson.) — Four  cards  of 
well-formed  letters  printed  on  the  old  type.  No.  1,  the  Elements,  text- 
hand  ;  No.  2,  letters,  related  by  form,  text-hand;  No.  3,  letters,  classi¬ 
fied  by  sound,  half-text;  No.  4,  small  hand,  capitals,  and  figures. 

The  Temperance  Reader.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird,  M.A.  ( Cassell  $ 
Co.) — One  of  the  “  Modern  School  ”  Series.  Fora  frontispiece  it  has 
the  well-known  illustration  of  “  The  Child  :  what  will  he  become  ?  ”  and 
the  two  rows  of  faces  tracing  the  course  to  “Honoured  Age”  and 
“  Beggary.”  The  book  is  in  four  parts.  Part  I.,  The  Enemy  of  our 
Country  in  the  Past,  deals  with  drunkenness  from  the  time  of  the  Early 
Britons  to  the  Hanoverian  period;  Part  II.,  The  Enemy  of  our  Country 
in  the  Present ;  Part  III.,  The  General  Fight  against  the  Enemy  ;  Part 
IV.;  The  Personal  Fight  against  the  Enemy.  The  Reader  is  profusely 
illustrated  throughout. 

(1)  Malachi ,  by  the  Ven.  T.  T.  Perownc,  B.D.  ( Cambridge  University 
Press.)  (2)  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  by  F.  IV.  Farrar,  D.D. 
( Cassell  $  Co.) — The  former  of  these  is  a  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools.  Archdeacon  Perowne  has  given  us  an  Introduction  treating  of 
the  prophet  and  his  office,  the  prophet’s  times,  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  hook,  and  an  analysis  of  contents.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  are  full  and  thoroughly  reliable.  Archdeacon  Farrar’s  work  is 
intended  for  school  study,  and  maintains  the  same  high  standard  of 
criticism  which  is  met  with  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  contains  about  a  third  of  the  matter 
furnished  in  the  larger  edition. 

Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
F.R.A.;  engraved  by  James  H .  JVatt.  {Bacon.) — A  good  engraving  of  a 
good  picture. 

Useful  Birds  of  Europe.  {Bacon.) — A  sheet  mounted  on  rollers  of  forty- 


seven  of  the  commonest  birds.  They  are  so  well  drawn  and  coloured  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  of  identification.  The  house  sparrow  is 
perhaps  the  least  certain  of  recognition,  at  least  by  a  London  boy. 

Standard  Diagrams.  [Bacon.)  —  W o  have  received  three  sheets  of 
diagrams  adapted  to  the  work  of  Standard  VII.  They  are — (1)  The  Solar 
System,  with  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  Planets  and  their  Satellites, 
and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Interior  Planets.  (2)  The  Phases  of  the 
Moon.  (3)  The  Tides.  The  diagrams  aro  well  executed  in  striking 
colours. 

"We  have  also  received  : — • 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  The  English  Illustrated,  Lippincott's  (complete 
story,  “A  Cast  for  Fortune”),  St.  Nicholas;  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.’s 
Technical  Educator  (Nos.  25  and  26),  Science  for  All  (No.  3),  Old  Testament 
Commentary  (Nos.  66  and  67) ;  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Own  Papers,  Leisure 
Hour,  and  Sunday  at  Home. 

New  Editions. 

Parallel  Translations  of  Lines  and  Surfaces.  By  David  Maver.  {Aber¬ 
deen  :  Brown  §  Co.) — In  this,  the  third  edition,  each  of  the  chapters  has 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  two  new  chapters,  on  the  areas  of 
triangles  and  the  equality  of  certain  angles,  have  been  added. 

Electricity  and  its  Uses.  By  J.  Munro.  {The  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
— The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  so  as  to  include  tho  most 
important  of  the  many  improvements  in  the  practical  applications  of 
olectricity. 

The  English  Language :  Its  Sources,  Growth,  History,  and  Literature. 
By  Thomas  Page.  ( Moffatt  Paige.) — This  little  volume,  which  contains 
a  mass  of  useful  and  interesting  matter,  has  reached  its  seventeenth 
odition. 

The  Fields  of  Great  Britain.  By  Hugh  Clements.  {Crosby  Lockwood 
<)•  Son.) — Many  additions  have  been  made  in  the  second  edition  of  this 
text-book  of  Agriculture.  In  its  present  state  it  is  not  merely  a  book 
for  students,  but  contains  many  subjects  of  interest  and  utility  to 
agriculturists  and  farmers. 

Civil  Service  Calendar,  1890  {JV.  H.  Allen  Co.),  contains  the  official 
regulations  and  instructions  for  candidates,  with  handwriting  specimens, 
specimen  essays,  and  sets  of  examination  papers.  In  an  Appendix  is 
given  a  copy  of  the  recent  Treasury  Minuto. 

Guide  to  the  Scholarship  Examination.  By  Benson  Clough.  {George 
Gill  $  Sons.) — A  third  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  a  companion  and 
supplement  to  the  “Preparation  for  the  Scholarship  Examination,” 
appearing  weekly  in  the  Teachers'  Aid,  is  now  published.  Two 
appendices  bring  the  samples  of  questions  up  to  date. 

Everybody' s  Pocket  Cyclopaedia.  ( Saxon  Co.) — The  sixth  edition  of 
this  small  work  has  been  revised  and  re-arranged.  Some  information  on 
the  subject  of  “  economic  progress  ”  is  among  the  new  matter  which  has 
been  added. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  concise  notices  of  eminent  persons  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  and  more  particularly  of  distinguished  nations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  G.  Thompson  Cooper.  {George  Bell  Sons.) — 
This  useful  and  concise  biographical  dictionary  is  now  formed  -with  a 
supplement  bringing  it  down  to  the  present.  The  whole  is  included  in 
two  volumes,  the  original  taking  up  1,200  pp.,  and  the  supplement  218. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  or  London, 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reynolds,  the  candidate  for  the 
Doctorship  in  Music,  conducted  a  public  performance  of  the  “  exercise,” 
or  original  composition,  lodged  by  him  as  part  of  his  qualification  for 
the  degree.  This  was  a  “  Te  Deum,”  arranged  for  choruses,  double 
choruses,  solos,  and  unaccompanied  quartet.  The  orchestration  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Betjemann’s  band,  and  the  choruses  were  sung  by 
the  choir  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Waterloo  Road.  The  performance  gave 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  degree  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Reynolds  at  the 
meeting  of  tho  Senate  immediately  following. 

During  April  the  reports  on  the  Colonial  Examinations  for  the  January 
Matriculation  have  been  published.  Tho  whole  list  of  passes  is  a  scanty 
one  ;  at  Mauritius,  three  candidates  have  got  through,  but  only  one  can¬ 
didate  has  passed  at  each  of  the  following  centres :  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  and  Jamaica  ;  and  none  are  in  the  Honours  division. 

The  University  Calendar,  which  is  announced  to  be  published  early  in 
April,  did  not  appear  this  year  until  close  on  the  end  of  the  month.  On 
glancing  through  it,  we  note  that  the  number  of  candidates  at  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  1889  was  just  over  5000,  of  whom  very  nearly  2,800  passed  ; 
of  which  numbers  726  and  408,  respectively,  were  women.  Candidates 
in  Science  and  for  tho  Preliminary  Examination  in  Medicine  are  reminded 
that  practical  examinations  in  physics  will,  in  the  present  year  for  the 
first  time,  be  attached  to  the  Pass  Examinations.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  Calendar,  which  has  long  boen  a  fine  sample  of  dumpiness,  is  to 
be  remodelled,  and  to  be  published  in  two  volumes — one  containing 
regulations,  lists,  &c.,  and  the  other  the  examination-papers  of  the 
preceding  academical  year. 

The  annual  election  of  examiners  takes  place  on  April  30th— too  late 
to  allow  of  the  result  being  noticed  in  tho  present  number  of  this  Journal. 
From  the  advertisement  inviting  applications  it  would  seem  that  there 
were  thirteen  vacancies  to  be  filled  up. 
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Cambridge. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  has  been  appointed  Lady  Margaret  preacher  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Professor  J.  W.  Hales  will,  as  Clerk  Lecturer  in  English  Literature, 
deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  during  the  present  term  on  Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Seward,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s,  has  been  appointed  University 
Lecturer  in  Botany  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  H.  Courthope-Bowen,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been 
appointed  University  Lecturer  in  the  Theory  of  Education  for  this  year. 

The  Ellerton  Theological  Essay  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  A.  S. 
Peake,  B.A.,  of  St.  John’s. 

The  Powis  Medal  is  adjudged  to  T.  A.  Bertram,  scholar  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College.  Honourably  mentioned,  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  scholar 
of  King’s  College. 

The  Porson  Prize  is  adjudged  to  R.  A.  Nicholson,  scholar  of  Trinity 
College.  The  Examiners  were  of  opinion  that  the  merits  of  F.  J. 
Kittermaster,  scholar  of  King’s  College,  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
successful  candidate. 

Sir  William  Browne’s  Medals  are  adjudged  as  follows : — For  Greek 
Elegiacs,  F.  J.  Kittermaster,  scholar  of  King’s  College ;  for  Latin 
Alcaics,  none  adjudged ;  for  Greek  Epigram,  T.  It.  Glover,  scholar  of  St. 
John’s  College;  for  Latin  Epigram,  H.  J.  Edwards,  scholar  of  Trinity 
College. 

Oxford. 

There  is  no  Oxford  news  of  importance  to  record  this  month,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  list  of  successful  candidates  in  Classical  Moderations 
has  proved  to  he  an  unusually  large  one,  and  that  two  lady-students  of 
Lady  Margaret  Hall  have  gained  first  classes. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

In  consequence  of  the  required  number  of  students  not  having  applied, 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  proposed 
summer  session  for  women. 

The  Itev.  Dr.  Carson,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was 
on  Tuesday  last  elected  Yice-Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Sir  Andrew  Searle  Hart. 

During  the  past  session  the  total  number  of  matriculated  students  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  been  3,602,  as  against  3,532  in  1888, 
2,923  in  1879,  and  1,698  in  1869.  Of  this  total,  981  were  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  124  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  472  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  and  2,025  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Of  the  students  of  medicine, 
852  (or  fully  42  per  cent.)  belonged  to  Scotland,  735  (or  over  36  per 
cent.)  were  from  England  and  Wales,  50  from  Ireland,  82  from  India, 
259  (or  nearly  13  per  cent.)  from  various  British  colonies,  and  47  from 
foreign  countries.  The  Schoolmasters’  Diploma  was  presented  to  two 
candidates ;  the  certificate  of  Literate  of  Arts  (L.A.)  was  granted  to 
three  candidates;  and  certificates  in  Arts  for  Women  were  gained  by 
eleven  candidates  who  had  studied  in  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association  for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 

Mr.  Pitt  Corbett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Sydney  the  first  Challis  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  University. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Building  Con¬ 
struction  and  Architecture  at  King’s  College,  London. 

The  governing  body  of  Kensington  School  have  appointed  the  Rev.  F. 
Hedley  Joscelyne,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  headmaster- 
ship  of  the  school. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Norton,  of  Kehle  College,  Oxford,  and  assistant-master  at 
Brighton  College,  has  been  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of  the  King’s 
School,  Bruton. 

Cornell  University  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  £60,000  to  form  an 
endowment  for  its  library.  The  donor  is  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage,  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  whose  total  benefactions  to  Cornell  now  amount  to  about 
£200,000. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Professor  Edward  Caird  has  been  appointed  Gifford 
Lecturer  on  N atural  Religion,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang;  and 
at  Glasgow  Professor  Max  Muller  has  been  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of 
two  years. 

The  Barlow  Lectures  on  Dante  at  University  College,  London,  will  be 
delivered  by  Professor  A.  Farinelli,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  May 
and  Juno,  at  3  p.m.  The  lectures  will  he  delivered  in  Italian,  and  are 
free  to  the  public.  They  commence  on  May  2nd. 

The  Council  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  invite  applications  for  the 
post  of  Cobden  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy.  The  stipend  will  be  £150, 
together  with  a  share  of  the  fees. 

Mr.  Hugh  Walker,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  English  Chair  at  St.  David’s,  Lampeter,  vacated  by  Mr.  Tout,  who 
in  his  turn  has  been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  English  History  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ford,  M.A.,  Princijial  of  the  Nelson  College,  New  Zealand, 
has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  Leamington  College.  Mr.  Ford  was 
formerly  an  assistant-master  at  Marlborough. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Gilbard,  sub-master  of  Norwich  Grammar  School  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  has  been  elected  Headmaster  in  succession  to  the  Rev. 
O.  W.  Tancock. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Boohs ,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  April  30th,  1890. 

Allcroft  (A.  H.)  and  Mason’s  (W.  F.)  History  of  Sicily,  491-289  b.c.,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

Bianconi  (F.) :  Cartes  Commerciales,  Series  1,  24fr. 

Bigg’s  (H.)  A  New  Review  of  National  Education,  12mo,  2s. 

Bousfield’s  (E.  H.)  The  Conversion  of  England,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Butler’s  (E.)  Consideration  of  Gentle  Ways,  and  other  Essays,  12rao,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Carpenter’s  (E.)  The  First  Three  Gospels,  their  Origin  and  Relations,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

Carstensen’s  (A.  R.)  Two  Summers  in  Greenland,  8vo,  14s. 

Chadwick’s  (Very  Rev.  G.  A.)  The  Book  of  Exodus,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  (Exposi¬ 
tor’s  Bible.) 

Chambers’s  (G.  F.)  Handbook  of  Descriptive  and  Practical  Astronomy:  II. 
Instruments  and  Practical  Astronomy,  21s. 

Compavre'  (G.)  :  Organisation  Pe'dagogique,  3fr.  50. 

Curtin’s  (J  )  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,  cr.  8vo,  9s. 

Cyon  (E.  de) :  La  France  et  la  Russie,  lfr.  50. 

Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers,  by  E.  Moore,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Dawson’s  (J.)  The  Makers  of  Modern  English,  Handbook  to  the  Greater  Poets 
of  the  Century,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

De  Quincey  (T.),  Uncollected  Writings  of,  Preface  and  Annotations  byJ.  Hogg, 
2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  12s. 

Dixon’s  (O.)  Annals  of  Bird  Life,  a  Year-Book  of  British  Ornithology,  illus¬ 
trated,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Glasson  (E.):  Les  Communaux  et  le  Domaine  Rural  a  l’Epoque  Franque,  4fr. 

Green’s  (W*  S.)  Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Heilprin’s  (A.)  The  Bermuda  Islands,  a  Contribution  to  Physical  History,  &c. 
of  the  Somers  Archipelago,  18s. 

Hoffman’s  (J.  W.)  Cyclopaedia  of  Foods,  Condiments,  and  Beverages,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Houghton  (A.)  :  Les  Origines  de  la  Restauration  des  Bourbons  en  Espagne, 
7fr.  50. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  translated  by  A.  Pope,  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Rev.  T.  A.  Buckley,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Johnston’s  (A.)  The  United  States,  its  History  and  Constitution,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  cl. 

Johnston’s  (D.  L.)  The  Paradise  of  the  North,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Korting  (G.) :  Lateinisch-Romanisches  Worterbucb,  Part  1,  2m. 

Lane’s  (E.  W.)  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Old  Friends,  Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody,  6s.  6d.  cl. 

Lawson’s  (W.  R.)  Spain  of  To-day,  with  a  Full  Account  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Mines,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Littlehale’s  (H.)  Pages  in  Facsimile  from  a  Layman’s  Prayer  Book  in  English, 
about  1400  A.D.,  4to,  3s.  6d. 

Lucian,  the  Dialogues  and  Sonmium,  translated  by  R.  Mongan  and  J.  A.  Prout, 
12mo,  2s.  6d.  swd. 

Martin’s  (E.)  Glimpses  into  Nature’s  Secrets  and  Strolls  on  Beach  and  Down, 
cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

McCarthy’s  (J.)  A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  cheap  edition,  12mo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Millar’s  (A.  H.)  The  Historical  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Scotland:  Perthshire 
and  Forfarshire,  8vo,  15s. 

Morris  (L.)  The  Works  of,  cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Motti’s  (P.)  Method  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer :  Russian  Conversation  Grammar,  cr. 
8vo,  5s.  cl.  Key  to  ditto,  cr.  8vo,  2s. 

Nettleship’s  (J.  T.)  Robert  Browning,  Essays  and  Thoughts,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Nevill’s  (J.  H.)  The  Biology  of  Daily  Life,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Philip’s  (A.)  The  Function  of  Labour  in  the  Production  of  Wealth,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  cl. 

Picard  (E.)  and  Fremantle’s  (S.)  Nautical  Terms  and  Phrases  in  French  and 
English,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Pindar,  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  with  Introductory  Essay,  &c.,  by  B. 
Gildersleeve,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Radical  Cure  for  Ireland,  a  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland, 
demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Ritchie’s  (J.  E.)  An  Australian  Ramble,  or  a  Summer  in  Australia,  cr.  8vo,  5s. 

Roscnberger  (F.) ;  Die  Geschichte  der  Physik,  Div.  3,  Part  2,  10m.  40. 

Ross’s  (A.  H.)  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  other  Sermons  for  Children,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.cl. 

Shakespeare,  New  Variorum  Edition,  edited  by  H.  H.  Furness:  Vol.  7,  41  As 
You  Like  It,”  roy.  8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Shelley  (Mrs.),  by  L.  Rossetti,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  (Eminent  Women  Series.) 

Stow’s  (J.)  London  under  Elizabeth,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl.  (Carisbrooke  Library.) 

Taylor’s  (W.)  Progressive  Object  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Ward’s  (J.)  Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Wolfendale’s  (Rev.  J.)  The  Preacher's  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.),  his  Life  and  Work,  by  Rev.  T.  Wood,  10s.  6d. 

Young  Folks’  Song-Book,  written  and  composed  by  H.  B.  Score,  4to,  2s.  6d.  ch 


Educational  Statistics. — A  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  an 
arithmetical  error  in  our  article  last  month  on  Educational  Statistics. 
The  error  wa^  entirely  our  own,  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  Mr,  Rowland 
Hamilton’s  paper  to  which  we  were  referring.  The  real  problem  before 
us  was  as  follows :  Twenty  per  cent,  increase  on  lj-  millions  in  Board 
schools,  and  forty-six  per  cent,  increase  on  2J  millions  in  Voluntary 
schools,  is  what  percentage  on  the  whole  ?  Our  guess  of  66  per  cent, 
was  an  easy  solution  of  the  complicated  problem,  but  it  had  one  defect, 
namely,  that  it  was  clearly  and  altogether  wrong.  Our  correspondent’s 
solution,  namely,  20  +  46  divided  by  2,  is  also  simple  and  also  wrong. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


10476.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — Prove  (1)  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
transform  ax\  +  bxv\  +  cx(  +  a'y%  +  b'yrt  +  c'y(+  a"z£  +  b"zi j  +  c"z(, 
where  all  the  coefficients  are  real,  into  the  form  Ax£  +  B yr\  +  Cz£,  by  means 
of  two  veal  orthogonal  linear  substitutions  imposed  on  x,  y,  z  and  £,  tj,  <[ 
respectively  ;  and  show  (2)  how  to  construct  the  equation  for  deter¬ 
mining  A,  B,  0. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Johnston,  M.A. 


The  application  of  the  contravariant 


operator  (|)’+(| )’+ (|) 


to  the  square  of  the  function  gives 

(«$  +  bv  +  «£)*  =  AX2  +  By 2  +  C2C'2  (s  «) . 

By  the  law  of  inertia  A2,  B2,  C2  are  positive,  and  |,  r),  (  real  functions  of 
I',  t)',  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10440.  (Professor*  Haughton,  F.R.S.)  —  Describe  the  quartic 
curve  passing  through  the  following  points,  whose  Cartesian 
coordinates  (with  x  =  104  as  origin)  are  (1)  Rubidium  (85,  —  1) ; 
(2)  Strontium  (87,  —2) ;  (3)  Yttrium  (89,  —3);  (4)  Zirconium  (90,  —4) ; 
(5)  Niobium  (94,  —3);  (6)  Molybdenum  (96,  —2);  (7)  Hecaton  (100,  —  1); 
(8)  Silver  (108,  1);  (9)  Cadmium  (112,  2);  (10)  Indium  (113,  3); 
(11)  Tin  (118,  4) ;  (12)  Antimony  (121,  3)  ;  (13)  Tellurium  (125,  2)  ; 
(14)  Iodine  (127,  1). 


Solution  by  George  Goldthorpe  Storr,  M.A. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  quartic  curve  he 
Aj  y*  +  A2  y3x  +  A3  y2x2  +  A.,  yx3  +  xA  +  B4  y3  +  B.2y2x  +  B3  yx:  +  B4  x3  + 

C4y2  +  C2yx  +  Dj  y  +  T)2x -f Ej  =  0 . (1). 


Since  molybdenum,  hecaton,  silver,  and  cadmium  are  on  the  straight 
line  x  =  4 y,  we  have 

Bj  +  4B.,  +  16B3  +  64B4  =  0,  Di  +  4D2  =  0, 

Cj  +  4C2  +  1CC3  +  4<£  =  0,  Ej  —  4cp  =  0, 
where  </>  =  Aj  4-  4A2  +  16AS  4-  64A4  +  256.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10448.  (Professor  Neubero.) — Deux  droites  d,  d'  roulcnt  sur  deux 
courbes  donnees  A,  A'  avec  des  vitesses  angulaires,  qui  sont  constamment 
egales  et  de  sens  contraire.  Trouver  la  tangente  a  la  courbe  decrito  par 
le  point  d’ intersection  de  ces  droites. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson  and  Schoute. 

Let  PT,  QT  be  the  tangents  to  the  curves,  their  point  of  intersection 
being  T.  Draw  the  tangents 
P'T,  Q'T,  making  small 
equal  angles  0  with  these, 
and  intersecting  in  T'.  Let 
these  intersect  the  other  pair 
in  the  points  M,  N ;  and  draw 
T'S,  T'S'  perpendicular  to 
PT  and  QT ;  then 

TT  sin  Z  TTS  =  T'S  =  MT'.  6,  T'T  sin  T'TS'  =  T'S'  =  NT'.  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


parabola),  and  this  minimum  distance  bears  to  the  distance  between  focus 
and  vertex  the  given  ratio  of  the  tangents. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  and  others. 

(1)  Let  y 2—  4ax  be  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  (xy)  the  point  O;  we 
have  then  OP  =>  (y2  —  iax)l  [{(y2— 4«r)l+j/]-2  +  4a2]l/2«  ; 

OP'  =  (y2—  iax)l  [{(y2— 4«.r)i-y}2  +  4a2]l/2«  ; 
and  if  OP  :  OP'=  1  :  m,  the  locus  is 
a2  (1  —  m2)2  [y2  +  (x  —  «)2}  -  m2y2  (y2  -  4 ax)  =  0 . 

(2)  This  meets  the  directrix  in  two  points 

—  a,  ±a(l  —  m2)/m; 

dyjdx  =  {2 a2  (1  —  m2)2  (x—a)  +  4am2y2J 

/ {2a2  (1  —m2)2y  —  4m2y3  +  8 am2xyj  =  0, 
when  x,  y  are  the  points  on  the  directrix. 

(3)  When  O  is  one  of  these  points,  the  co¬ 
ordinates  of  P,  L,  Q  are,  respectively, 

aim2,  2 ajm  ;  a,  a  (1  +  m2)jm  ;  am2,  2am  ; 
therefore  LP  :  LQ  =  1  :  m  =  OP  :  OP'  ; 
similarly  for  L'P'  and  L'Q'.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


8859.  (N’Importe.) — On  donne  dans  un  plan  deux  axes  de  coordon- 
nees  rectangulaires  Or,  O y,  et  une  droite  AB  definie  par  son  coefficient 
angulaire  m  et  son  ordonnee  al’origine  b,  et  l’on  demande  :  (1)  De  trouver 
la  direction  des  diametres  des  paraboles  tangentes  a  l’axe  des  y  au  point 
B  ou.il  est  coupe  par  la  droite  AB  et  ayant  leurs  foyers  sur  cette  derniere 
droite ;  (2)  D’ecrire  1’ equation  generate  de  ces  courbes;  (3)  De  construire 
le  lieu  de  leurs  sommets  ;  (4)  De  construire  le  lieu  des  points  ou  leurs 
tangentes  sont  paralleles  a  l’axe  des  x  ;  (6)  De  construire  le  lieu  des  pbles 
de  1’axe  des  x  relativement  aux  paraboles  consideres. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

1.  Let  F  on  AB  be  the  focus  of  one  of  the  parabolas.  As  the  tangent 
OB  bisects  the  angle  between  radius 

vector  BF  through  B  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  through  B,  the  line  BA'  (for 
which  OA'  =  AO)  is  the  diameter 
through  B.  This  proves  that  the 
parabolas  have  parallel  axes.  They 
form  at  the  same  time  an  ordinary 
and  a  tangential  pencil. 

2.  When  we  consider  the  pencil  as 
an  ordinary  pencil,  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  line  BA'  counted  twice 
and  by  the  line  OB  combined  to  the 
lino  at  infinity.  Therefore  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  pencil  is 

(y—  b  +  nix)2  +  yx  =  0, 

fi  representing  the  parameter  of  the  pencil.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


CD 


3395.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — An  indefinitely  small  piece  of  ice, 
the  shape  of  which  may  be  taken  to  be  that  of  a  right  circular  cylinder, 
is  floating  with  its  axis  vertical  in  water.  The  part  immersed  receives 
deposits  of  ice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  cylindrical,  the  radius  and 
axis  receiving  equal  increments  in  equal  times.  Find  the  ultimate  shape 
of  the  part  not  immersed.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  be  -96,  prove  that 
the  surface  is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  y 2  (9 x-y)23  =  u-'7. 


Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

Take  the  highest  point  of  the  piece  of  ice  as  origin  of  coordinates,  the 
axis  of  y  being  horizontal,  and  that  of  x 
vertical.  Let  the  coordinates  of  P  be  x,  y. 

Suppose  PN  increased  by  5 y,  and  conse¬ 
quently  NK  by  the  same  amount,  the 
volume  of  PQRT  will  be  increased  by 

Try^Sy  +  27ry5y  (y  —  x)  —  ir  (3y2  —  2 xy)  5y. 

The  mass  of  the  ice  is  thus  increased  by 
irp  (3y2—2xy)  by, 
p  being  the  specific  gravity. 

[The  rest  in  Volume,]  _ 


y  so 


10378.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — From  a  point  O  are 
drawn  straight  lines  OP,  OP'  touching  a  given  parabola  in  P,  P' ;  find  (1) 
the  locus  of  O  when  the  ratio  OP  :  OP'  is  given;  also  prove  that  (2)  this 
locus  cuts  the  directrix  at  right  angles  in  two  points  ;  (3)  if  from  either 
of  these  points  O  the  tangents  OP,  OP'  meet  the  latus  rectum  in  L,  L', 
and  LQ,  L'Q'  be  also  tangents  in  Q,  Q'  to  the  parabola, 

OP  :  OP'  =  LP  :  LQ  =  L'Q'  ;  L'P' ; 
and  (4)  the  focal  distance  of  any  point  on  the  locus  will  be  tho  least 
possible  when  the  point  lies  on  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  parabola 
(being  the  point  of  contact  of  a  common  tangent  to  the  locus  and  to  the 


10488.  (Professor  Hendricks.) — The  d  priori  probability  that  ace  will 
be  thrown  at  a  single  cast  with  a  die  is  ^ ,  =  k  say.  A,  whose  veracity 
is  P\,  says  that  B,  whose  veracity  is  p2,  said  that  ace  was  thrown  at  a 
single  cast  ;  find  the  probability  that  ace  was  thrown.  [This  Question 
was  proposed  in  our  columns  many  years  ago,  but  Prof.  Hendricks 
think -1  that  none  of  the  solutions  then  published  are  satisfactory.] 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

A’s  assertion  is  twofold  :  he  asserts  that  B  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  event  in  question,  and  he  further  asserts  that  the  statement  was  affir- 
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mative.  Assuming,  however,  that  B  made  a  definite  statement,  affirming 
or  denying  the  event  from  personal  observation,  the  relative  prohahilities, 
as  to  his  being  true  or  untrue  in  affirming  it,  would  he  kp2  ;  (1  —  &)(1  — j»2), 
and  in  denying  it,  (1  —  k)j)2  :  Z;(l  —  p.2).  If,  therefore,  we  disregard  the 
intervention  of  A,  and  suppose  B  to  make  his  statement  (whatever  it  may 
have  been)  direct  to  ourselves,  we  have  the  following  prohahilities. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10.374. .  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — The  “N.P.”  circle  of  a  triangle  is  the 
auxiliary  circle  of  the  in-ellipse  (a2  cos  Aa)i  +  (£2cosB/3)i  +  (c2  cos  07)*  =  0, 
of  which  the  foci  are  the  circum-  and  ortho-centres.  If  L,  M,  N  are  the 
points  of  contact  with  the  sides,  prove  that  AL,  BM,  CN  meet  in  the 
Isotomic  of  the  circumcentre. 


[May  1,  1890. 


Differentiating  with  respect  to  d,  and  integrating  by  parts, 

z*  (d—z)i  { z<p '  (z)  —  </>  (z)  }■  dz  =  0. 
o 

[The  rest  in  volume.] 


10486.  (Professor  de  Longchamfs.)  —  On  considere  deux  cercles 
A,  A',  dont  les  centres  sont  les  points  O,  O'.  La  droite  OO'  rencontre 
A,  A',  respectivement,  aux  points  A,  B ;  A',  B'.  Soient  M,  M'  les 
extremites  do  deux  rayons  mobiles,  paralleles,  et  de  meme  direction. 
Cela  pose,  AM,  B'M'  se  rencontrent  en  P  ;  BM,  A'M'  on  Q.  Demontrer 
que  PQ  passe  constamment  par  un  point  fixe. 

Solution  by  D.  T.  Griffiths;  Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. 

Let  P,  O  he  the  ortho-  and  circum-centres ;  then  the  coordinates  of 
P,  O  and  the  mid-point  of  OP  are  2RcosB  cosC, 

&c.,  RcosA,  &c.,  JR  cos  (B  —  C),  &c . (1). 

Now,  since  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  P,  O  on  any  side  of  the  triangle 
=  2R2  cos  A  cos  B  cos  C, 

an  in-ellipse  can  he  described  with  P,  O  as  foci ; 
let  its  equation  be  (Let)  4  +  (M/3) 4  +  (N-y)*  =  0  ; 
then  its  centre  (a,  /3,  y)  is  given  by 

a  :  13  :  7  =  Ni+Mc  ;  Lc+Na  :  M«  +  L7> .  (3). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10474.  (J.  Moreau.) — De  l’un  des  sommets  d’un  triangle,  on  mene 
dcstangentes  a  un  cercle  quelconque  passant  par  les  deux  autres  sommets. 
Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  ou  la  corde  de  contact  rencontre  le  diametre  qui 
passe  par  le  premier  sommot. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ; 

Let  ABC  he  the  given  triangle. 

ABO,  meeting  BC  in  P  ;  and,  with 
P  as  centre  and  radius  PA,  describe 
a  circle  cutting  AP  again  in  Q. 

Then  this  circle  cuts  any  circle 
through  B,  C  orthogonally,  and 
consequently  A  and  Q  are  conju¬ 
gate  points  with  respect  to  every 
circle  of  the  co  -  axal  system. 

Therefore  all  the  chords  of  con¬ 
tact  TT'  (being  polars  of  A)  pass 
through  Q ;  and,  since  AMQ  is  a 
right  angle,  the  locus  of  M  is  the 
circle  upon  AQ. 

10475.  (Professor  Poulain.) — Dans  un  triangle,  demontrer  que  la 
distance  d  du  centre  do  gravite  au  point  de  Lemoine  verifie  l’egalite 

9d2  (2a2)2  =  -2«G  +  3 2a4b2-  15«W. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Let  O  he  the  Lemoine-point, 

G  the  centroid,  and  D  the  mid  - 
point  of  BC.  Then  the  co¬ 
ordinates  of  the  centroid  G  and 
the  Lemoine-point  O  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  A /3a,  &c. ; 

2«a/(«2  + J2  +  e2),  &c., 

and  we  obtain 

9  d2(a2  +  b2  +  c2)2 
=  a2(a2  +  c2—2b2)(a2 +  b2—2c2) 

+  b2  (a2  +  b2—  2c2)  (b2  +  c2—  2a2) 

+  c2  (b2  +  c2  —  2a2)  [a2  +  c2  —  2b2) ; 
hence,  multiplying,  we  get  the 
result  stated. 


R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Draw  AP  tangent  to  the  circumcircle 


Let  PQ  meet  OO'  at  X  ;  then  the  triangles  BXQ,  B'XP  are  similar  ; 


therefore  BX  :  QX  =  B'X  :  PX. 

The  triangles  QA'X,  PAX  are 
also  similar  ;  therefore 

QX  :  A'X  =  PX  :  AX  ; 
whence  BX  .  AX  =  B'X  .  A'X. 

Therefore  X  is  a  point  on  tho 
radical  axis  of  the  two  circles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  PQ  passes  through 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
radical  axis  and  the  line  joining 
centres. 


10451.  (Professor  Buenger.) — Demontrer  qu’il  existe  deux  points 
dont  les  distances  aux  sommets  d’un  tetraedre  donne  ABCD  soient  pro- 
portionnelles  a  des  nombres  donnes  a,  /3,  y,  S.  Ces  points  divisent 
harmoniquement  un  diametre  de  la  sphere  circonscrite  au  tetraedre 
ABCD. 


Solution  by  W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

This  proposition,  which  is  true  in  space  of  any  dimensions,  may  ho 
proved  as  follows,  using  the  notation  of  the  solution  of  Questions  9093 
and  9170  (Vol.  xlviii.,  p.  179).  If  (a,  g,  v  .,.)  he  the  point,  we  have 

(-s+vf  )/“’= (-s+v|)A!-  (-s+vf  )b 

■  )/<*-*-* . o>. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9336.  (Professor  Morley,  M.A.) — In  Salmon’s  Curves,  §  216,  we  arc 
told  that  in  an  acnodal  cubic  the  acnode  is  the  pole  of  the  line  through 
the  three  real  inflexions  with  regard  to  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
tangents.  Hero  are  meant  the  tangents  at  the  inflexions.  Prove  that 
tho  proposition  is  also  true  if  wo  tako  the  tangents  from  the  inflexions. 


Solution  by  Professor  A.  M.  Nash,  M.A. 

Tho  equation  of  the  cubic  being  (x  +  y  +  z)3  =  27 xyz,  the  acnode  is  the 
point  x  =  y  —  z.  Tho  tangents  from  the  inflexions  are 

x  +  4y  +  4z  =  0,  4x  +  y  +  4z  =  0,  4x  +  4y  +  z  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10435.  (Maurice  d’Ocagne.)— Soient  F  le  point  oh  la  symediane  issue 
de  A  du  triangle  ABC  coupe  le  cercle  circonscrit  a  ce  triangle,  F/3  ot 
F7  les  perpendiculaires  abaissees  de  ce  point  sur  AB  et  sur  AC.  Si  par 
les  sommets  B  et  C  on  mene  deux  antiparalleles  quelconques  BB'  et  CC' 
relativcment  a  1’ angle  BAC,  et  que  ces  droites  coupent  respectivement  F/3 
et  F7  en  B,  et  on  C1(  la  parallele  a  AB  meneo  par  B,  et  la  parallele  a  AC 
mcnee  par  C(  sc  coupent  sur  la  tangente  en  A  du  cercle  ABC. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Nilkantha  Saricar,  and  others. 

Since  F  is  on  the  symmedian  C.F7  =  i.F#  ; 
therefore,  since  Z  FCy  =  Z  ABF,  c.Cy  =  b .  B/3. 

But  CC'  and  BB'  are  antiparallels,  so  that  Z  7C0'  =  Z  /3BB'.  Hence 
e .  C'y  =  b .  B'/3 ;  and  this  is  plainly  the  condition  that  parallels  through 
B'  and  O'  to  the  sides  BA  and  CA  should  meet  on  tho  tangent  at  A. 


10499.  (W.  J.  C.  Share,  M.A.) — A  circle  is  just  immersed  in  a  fluid 
the  density  of  which  is  known  to  vary  as  some  function  of  the  depth.  It 
is  found  that  the  centre  of  pressure  divides  the  vertical  diameter  into  two 
parts,  which  are  as  7:3;  find  the  law  of  density. 

Solution  by  D.  Edwardes,  B.A.  ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Let  the  pressure  at  depth  3  he  z</>  (z) ;  then 

*zffi(z)(dz-z2)tdz/J%>(z)  (dz-z2)idz  =  7(1/10, 
cl  being  the  length  of  the  diameter. 


Q,UESTION8  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10554.  (Professor  Sylvester.)  —  There  are  \n(n  —  1)  unknown 
quantities  expressed  by  the  binary  combinations  of  n  umbrae  1,  2,  3,  ...  n. 
Let  us  understand  that  r  .r  =  0,  and  write  down  the  n  equations 
r .  1  +r .  2  +  r.  3  +  ...  +r.n  =  C,-  (r  —  1,  2,  3,  ...n). 

Prove  that,  when  all  the  C’s  are  positive,  the  sufficient  and  necessary  con¬ 
dition  in  order  that  those  equations  may  he  soluble  in  positive  quantities 
is  that  no  one  of  the  n  quantities  C  shall  he  greater  than  the  sum  of  all 
the  others  ;  and,  furthermore,  if  this  condition  is  satisfied,  and  all  the  C’s 
are  positive  integers,  one  or  more  solutions  of  the  equation- system  can 
always  he  fouud  in  positive  integers. 
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10555.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.) — If  chemical  atoms  obey  the 
Newtonian  Law  of  Gravitation,  of  the  inverse  square,  and  have  special 
coefficients  of  their  own  :  show  that  a  molecule  formed  of  three  atoms 
a,  0,  y,  with  attraction  coefficients  (0,  y  ...  A.),  (7,  a  ...  p),  (a,  0  ...  v ), 
may  he  represented  hy  the  steady  motion  of  a  triangle,  with  a,  0,  7  placed 
at  its  angles,  revolving  round  tho  common  centre  of  gravity  of  a,  0,  7. 
Find  (1)  the  rotation,  and  show  (2)  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  $/\,  %/p,  %/v. 


(2)  PP"  =*8 am  (1  +  m2)*  (1  +  La4)*  ; 

( 3)  if  Q  he  the  remaining  common  point  of  the  circle  and  parabola,  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  Q,  will  make  with  the  directrix  an  angle  three 
times  that  which  the  tangent  at  P  does,  and  the  chord  of  the  parabola 
along  this  tangent  =  2P/P"/(1  -  3 m2) ;  and  (4)  if  R,  T  he  the  points  of 
intersection  of  P'P"  with  PQ,  and  the  tangent  at  P,  respectively, 

TP  :  TP"  -  P'R  :  RP"  =  1:1  +4 m2. 


— 556.  (Professor  N euberg.) — Quatro  forces  paralleles,  dont  les  points 
d’application  sont  situes  dans  un  meme  plan,  se  font  equilibre.  On 
applique  chacune  d’ellesau  centre  du  cercle  passant  par  les  points  d’appli¬ 
cation  des  trois  autres.  La  direction  des  quatre  forces  restant  la  meme, 
demontrer  que  1’ equilibre  existe  egalement  dans  la  nouvelle  position. 

—557.  (Professor  Nilkanta  Sarkar.) — An  electric  cable  is  laid 
between  two  ports,  and  it  is  found  that  the  gross  annual  receipts  amount 
to  20  per  cent,  on  the  original  outlay  :  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  is  2  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost,  and  the  expense  of  working  is  found  to  he  £000 
a  year  in  addition  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts.  After  a  year,  a 
socond  cable  is  laid  down,  and  it  is  found  that  the  gross  receipts  and  the 
expense  of  working  are  doubled,  while  the  cost  of  repairs  for  tho  new 
cable  is  only  1  per  cent.,  and  that  the  net  receipts  now  amount  to  £14500. 
Find  the  cost  of  a  cable  and  the  net  receipts  for  the  first  year. 

— 558.  (Professor  Emmerich.) — If  Ax  be  the  projection  of  the  ortho¬ 
centre  of  a  triangle  on  the  median  drawn  from  A1(  and  A2  tho  projection 
of  the  circumcentre  on  the  symmedianfrom  A  ;  prove  that  A,,  A2are  the 
foci  of  an  inscribed  ellipse  touching  the  Brocard-ellipse  on  BC. 

— 559.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.)— Let  A  be  the  upper  end,  F  the 
foot,  of  a  vertical  staff  AF  =  l,  standing  on  the  horizontal  plane  at  F  under 
the  latitude  (f> ;  then,  if  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  he  con¬ 
stant  during  a  day,  the  shadow  of  A  is  known  to  describe  in  our  latitudes 
one  branch  of  an  hyperbola  the  declination  being  +  5,  the  other  branch  if 
the  declination  is  —  8.  The  asymptotes  of  all  these  hyperbolas  for  different 
days  envelope  a  parabola  tangent  at  its  vertex  to  the  straight  lino  described 
by  the  shadow  of  A  on  the  days  of  equinox,  and  having  the  latus  rectum 
4 %</>.  The  locus  of  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axes  of  all  hyperbolas 
is  again  a  parabola  with  the  latus  rectum  ltg<\>.  [These  theorems  hold, 
similarly,  for  the  sections  of  a  series  of  coaxial  and  concentric  cones  of 
revolution  by  an  arbitrary  plane.] 

— 560.  (Professor  Genese,  M. A.) — If  {dibsc3 ...  }  be  a  determinant, 
and  aabpcy ...  a  term,  prove  the  following  rule  for  the  sign  of  a  term  :  — 
Lot  p  be  the  number  of  suffixes  after  a  and  less  than  a ;  q,  r,  &c.  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  0,  7,  &c.  ;  then  the  sign  of  tho  term  is 

(_  l)i>+«+>'..., 

— 561.  (Professor  Zerr.) — If  F=  (force)  =  pr~5  (5r2  +  8c2),  and  a 
particle  bo  projected  from  an  apse  at  a  distance  c  with  the  velocity  from 
infinity,  find  the  equation  of  the  orbit. 

— 562.  (Professor  Morley.) — Let  there  he  three  parallel  rectilinear 
vortices  in  an  infinite  mass  of  fluid.  Let  a  cross  section  meet  the  vortices 
at  ABC.  Prove  that  (1)  the  motion  of  any  vortex  A  is  at  right  angles  to 
AK,  where  K  is  the  symmedian  point ;  and  (2)  the  particles  at  foci  of  the 
maximum  ellipse  inscribed  in  ABC  are  instantaneously  at  rest. 


10568.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  points  en 
ligne  droite.  Par  A,  on  fait  passer  une  droite  mobile  A,  et  des  points 
B,  C  on  ahaisse,  sur  A,  des  perpcndiculaires  BB',  CC'.  Trouver  lc  lieu 
decrit  par  le  point  de  eoncours  des  diagonales  du  trapeze  ainsi  forme. 

- — 569.  (Professor  Tarry.) — Le  rapport  anharmonique  de  quatre 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  d’une  eonique  est  egal  a  la  racine  carree  du  rapport 
anharmonique  du  faisceau  P  (ABCD)  qui  a  pour  centre  le  pole  P  do  la 
droite  AB. 


— 570.  (Professor  Morize.) — Construire  un  triangle  sachant  quo  les 
cotes  passent  par  trois  points  donnes  cn  ligne  droite  ; — que  deux  des 
sommets  se  trouvent  sur  deux  paralleles  donnees,  et  qu’enfin  la  medianc 
issue  dutroisieme  sommet  a  uno  longueur  connue. 


— 571.  (The  Editor.) — Solve  the  equations 


x2  (y-l)  =  x  +  z,  x(y-x2)  =  l-z,  yz  (y  +  1)  =  3  (1  +  2z). 

—572.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.) — Tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the  points 

P,  Q,  R,  form  a  tangent -triangle  pqr,  whose  sides  make  angles  0U  0.,,  0:. 
with  the  axis  of  the  curve.  Show  that  (1)  the  rectangular  coordinates  of 
the  “  S  ’’-point  of  pqr  are  given  by 


X  =  — —  sin  (#1  +  02  +  63)  +  IS  sin  ( 0X  4-  02  —  03) 

^  _  2  sin  (gt  +  0.2  -  8:l)  +  2  sin  (0 ,  +  02—S03)  | 


2D' 


Y  =  ~  £  2  cos  (0J  +  02- 03)  -  2  cos  ( 0 ,  +  02-303)  _  4  cos  ^  +  02  +  g3)J> 


where  D  =  8  sin  0X  sin  02  sin  0M  D'=  1  — cos  (0i  — 02)cos(02  — 03)cos(0;j  — ; 

(2)  if  two  of  the  tangents  are  drawn  at  the  extremities  of  the  L.R., 
then  the  locus  of  the  “  S  ’’-points  is 


Y2  (2X  +  3a)  +  (2X  +  a)(X  +  a)2  =  0  ; 

and  (3)  if  the  angles  made  by  the  tangents  are  0,  i7r  +  0,  and  Air-  20,  then 
the  locus  is  4 \  (4  —  a)  y2  =  a 2  [a2— A  +  4]2,  where  2X  +  3a  =  a\. 


— 573.  (II-  W.  Segar.) — If  2  =/i  (y  +  axx)  +f2(y  +  a2x),  prove  that 
the  equation  f[c )  .r  +  c.s  +  t  =  0  cannot  have  a  tac-locus. 

— 574.  (H.  Fortey.) — Show  that,  when  the  cards  are  dealt  out  at 

whist,  tho  probability  that  every  hand  contains  one  or  more  cards  of  each 
suit  is  '8101049...,  or  tho  odds  are  about  9  to  2  in  favour  of  the  event. 


— 575.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — Provo  that  the  twelve  centres  of 
similitudo  of  the  four  circles  which  touch  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
the  angular  points,  each  taken  twice,  and  the  feet  of  the  external  and 
internal  bisectors  of  tho  angles. 


— 563.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Rosoudre,  completement,  l’equation 
(x3  —  3qz  +  p3  —  3pq)2  —  4:  (px+q)3  =  0. 

— 564.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.)  —  Find  the 
chance  that  a  plane  which  intersects  a  sphere  of  radius  R  also  intersects 
another  sphere  of  smaller  radius  r,  examining  the  three  cases  when  tho 
socond  sphere  (1)  lies  wholly  within,  (2)  lies  wholly  without,  and  (3)  inter¬ 
sects  the  first  sphere. 

— 565.  (Professor  Bernes.) — On  considero  un  triangle  quelconquo 
ABC,  le  centre  I  du  cercle  inscrit  etle  point  M  symetrique  de  A,  relative- 
ment  au  milieu  de  BC.  Par  M,  on  trace  MD  perpendiculaire  a  BC  otME, 
MF  faisant,  avec  BC,  deux  angles  egaux  a  l’angle  A,  l’un  de  meme  sens 
que  Tangle  de  AB  avec  AC,  l’autre  de  meme  sens  quo  l’angle  do  AC  avec 
AB.  Ces  trois  droites  rencontrent  respectivement  IA,  IB,  IC  en  A',  B', 
C'.  Demontrer  que  MA'  =  a  tan  MB'  =  b,  MC'  =  c.  On  fera  voir 
aussi  que,  si  E',  F'  sont  les  rencontres  de  ME  et  MF  avec  IA,  on  a  la 
relation  1  /ME'  4-  1  /MF'  =  1/R  cot  JA  ;  oil  R  est  le  rayon  du  cercle  circon- 
scrit  a  ABC,  et  oh  ME'  et  MF'  doivent  etre  affectes  de  signes  selon  le 
sens  de  AI  ou  tomhent  E'  and  F'. 

— 566.  (Professor  Schoute.) — In  a  piano  on  a  given  conic  C  and  a 
given  lino  /  are  marked  two  homographic  divisions.  If  any  point  P  of 
the  plane  is  joined  by  the  lines  px  and  p.>  to  the  two  points  of  l,  which 
correspond  to  the  points  common  to  C,  and  to  the  polar  of  P  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  C,  examine,  when  P  varies,  (1)  the  relation  between  the  point  P 
and  the  couple  of  lines  (px,  p»),  (2)  the  relation  between  the  two  lines 
Ph  p»  of  a  couple. 

— 567.  (Professor  Wolsteniiolme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.)  —  At  tho  point  P 
(am-,  2am)  of  the  parabola  y-  =  4 ax  is  drawn  the  circle  of  curvature  to 
the  parabola,  and  the  remaining  common  tangent  to  the  circle  of  curva¬ 
ture  and  parabola  touches  them  respectively  in  P',  P";  prove  that  (1) 

P'P"  =  16a«i3  (1  +  »*)♦,  PP'  =  8am  (1  +  «i2)* /  (1  +  4m2)4 ; 


— 576.  (D.  Edwardes,  B.A.) — The  boundaries  of  a  membrane  are 
two  confocal  ellipses,  and  are  fixed  in  space.  The  density  at  any  point 
varies  inversely  as  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  point  from  the  foci. 
Show  that  there  are  modes  of  vibration  in  which  tho  nodal  lines  are 
ellipses  confocal  with  the  boundaries,  tho  periods  being  given  by 


2-nM 


ITT  V  T 


log 


a+  b  \£ 

V+b'l  ’ 


where  i  is  an  integer,  M  the  mass  of  tho  membrane,  T  tho  tension,  a,  b 
and  a',  b'  are  tho  semi-axes  of  tho  outer  and  inner  boundaries. 


— 577.  (II.  J.  Woodall.) — A  certain  complex  quantity  has  the 
operation  (...)’-  repeated  on  it  a  number  of  times  (producing  the  series, 
say,  lc,  1c2,  k3,  ks ...  k2n,  &c.).  If  the  values  recur,  in  a  period  of  q, 
required  an  investigation  of  the  form  of  tho  complex. 

-578.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — A  circle  passes  through  a  fixed 
point  on  an  ellipse,  and  has  its  centre  on  the  same  curvo  ;  prove  that  (1) 
the  circle  envelopes  a  quartic ;  (2)  the  quartic  has  a  cusp  at  the  fixed 
point ;  and  (3)  the  tangent  at  the  cusp  is  a  normal  to  the  ellipse. 

— 579.  (Morgan  Brierley.)  —  A  variable  circle  touches  another 
given  in  magnitude  and  position,  and  also  a  line  given  in  position  ; 
determine  the  magnitude  and  position  of  tho  variable  circle  when  the 
line  joining  the  centres  makes  a  given  angle  with  the  line  given  in 
position. 

-580.  (D.  Biddle.) — Tho  centroids  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and 

of  a  square  in  the  same  plane  coincide,  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two 
figures  are  such  that  the  incircle  of  one  does  not  exceed  the  circumcircle 
of  the  other.  Find  the  mean  coincident  areas,  (1)  for  particular  relative 
sizes,  (2)  for  all  relative  sizes,  within  tho  given  limits. 

- — 581.  (Walter  Stott.) — Three  lines  are  given  in  a  plane;  find  the 
point  where  they  all  appear  equal. 
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10582.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  equation  to  a  conic  referred  to  a 
tangent  and  normal  as  axes,  being  ax 2  +  hxy  +  cy2  +  gy  =  0  ;  prove  that, 
e  being  the  eccentricity,  the  equation  to  its  transverse  axis  is 

{4a  (a+  c)  —  (2  —  e2){b2—  4atf)}  x+2 b  ( a  +  c)y  +  bg  (2  —  e2)  —  0. 

-583.  (J.  MacNeill,  M.A.) — Find  the  content,  in  gallons,  of  a 
circular-section  basin,  6  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  diameters 
being  : — at  base,  1  foot ;  at  1  foot  perpendicular  height,  2  feet ;  at  2  feet 
perpendicular  height,  4  feet ;  and  so  on,  the  diameter  being  doubled  for 
every  foot  of  perpendicular  height. 

— 584.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — 0  is  any  point  in  the  plane  of  a 

triangle  ABC.  If  AO,  BO,  CO  cut  the  circumcircle  again  in  A',  B',  C', 
and  D,  E,  F  are  the  projections  of  0  on  BC,  CA,  AB,  show  that  tri¬ 
angles  A'B'C',  DEF  are  directly  similar,  and  that  0  in  A'B'C'  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  isogonally  inverse  point  of  0  in  DEF  ;  also,  use  the 
theorem  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  cosymmedian  triangles  having 
the  sides  of  each  proportional  to  the  medians  of  the  other. 


— 585.  (J-  J.  Barniville.) — The  asymptotes  of  three  equal  hyper¬ 

bolas  coincide  in  pairs  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle ;  the  trilinear 
equation  of  the  curve  being  a/3y±d3  —  0,  find  the  intercepted  area. 


— 586.  (J-  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — If  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree  ax2  +  2 hxy  +  by2  +  2 gx  +  2 fy  +  c  =  0 
represent  a  parabola,  prove  that,  if  A  be  the  discriminant,  and 
dA 

da 

the  vertex  is  x  =  {(a  +  b)'1  A— «a} /  {2  (a  +  i)2Gr}, 
y  =  {(a  +  J)2  B  — £a}  /  {2  (a  +  5)2  F}. 


=  A, 


—  =  B,  —  =  2G,  ^  =  2F, 
db  dg  df 
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Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  ( b )  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  {d)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Riciimond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  April  3rd,  1890. — J.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  following  communications  were  made ‘  ‘  On  the  Properties  of  some 
Circles  connected  with  a  Triangle  formed  by  Circular  Arcs,”  R.  Lachlan, 
M.A.  ;  “Some  Properties  of  Numbers,”  R.  W.  D.  Christie;  “The 
Modular  Equations  for  n  —  17,  29,”  R.  Russell,  M.A.  (communicated  by 
Prof.  G-reenhill,  F.R.S.).  A  question  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  following 
problem  was  put  by  the  Secretary  onMr.  Russell’ s  behalf :  —  “A,  B,  C,D  are 
any  four  points  :  show  by  elementary  geometry  that  they  subtend  equi- 
anharmonic  pencils  at  the  four  orthocentres  of  ABC,  BCD,  CD  A,  DAB, 
and  that  the  values  of  the  six  common  anharmonic  ratios  are 


and  their  reciprocals,  where  A,  p,  v  are  the  lengths  of  the  lines  joining  the 
mid-points  of  {AB,  CD),  {BC,  AD),  {CA,  BD ).” 


SOME  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHILDREN. 

BY  JAMES  BTJNCIMAN. 

With  Illustrations  by  HUG-H  THOMSON. 

See  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May. 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Trice  0>d. ;  by  post,  8 d. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON; 

and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


G.  I.  BACON  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

EICHT  COLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED,  1884-1889. 

BACON’S  “EXCELSIOR”  SCHOOL  MAPS. 

36  now  ready  (IS  Full  and  18  Test),  each  4  by  5  feet,  mounted  on  cloth,  rollers 

and  varnished,  13s.  each. 

Mr.  Bacon  confidently  claims  these  Maps  to  be  wholly  without  a  rival  for 
Educational  purposes.  The  selection  of  such  details  only  as  are  required  affords 
ample  room  for  that  Boldness  of  both  Outline  and  Lettering  so  essential  for  class- 
teaching.  Another  important  feature,  and  one  which  gives  the  remarkable  character 
to  these  Maps,  is  the  adoption  of  four  separate  colour  printings  for  the  Outlines, 
Names,  Town-spots,  and  Hills.  The  various  features  thus  strongly  contrasting 
produce  a  clearness  wholly  unparalleled.  The  general  verdict  of  Educational 
Authorities  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  these  Maps. 

PALESTINE  AND  INDIA  NOW  BEADY. 

Quarto  Prospectus,  describing  each  map  in  detail,  with  Specimen  Sheet  of  any 

desired  map,  post  free. 


“EXCELSIOR”  ASTRONOMICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

Six  iu  Number.  Mounted  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished. 


To  Illustrate  Mathematical  Geography  and 
Astronomy. 

Specially  prepared  for  Class  Teaching. 
Unusually  large  and  hold. 

Easily  seen  at  a  distance. 

Containing  no  unnecessary  details. 
Instructive  inset  diagrams  in  the  vacant 
Corners. 

Artistic  productions  adorning  the  School. 


No.  1.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  No.  2.  Day  and  Night.  No.  3.  The  Seasons. 
Size  21  by  28  inches.  Price  2s.  6d.  each.  And  No.  4.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 
No.  5.  The  Solar  system.  No.  6.  The  Tides.  Sizo  22  by  30  inches.  3s.  each. 


“EXCELSIOR”  FRACTION  DIAGRAMS. 

A  Series  of  Five  Sheets.  On  a  new,  attractive,  and  intelligible  system. 
SUMMARY  OF  SPECIAL  MERITS:— 

Bold  and  distinct.— For  Class  Drill  in  Frac¬ 
tions. 

Cover  the  whole  Fraction  work  for  Standard  V. 
Show  the  meaning  and  comparative  value 
of  Fractions. 

Afford  Abundant  mental  exercises  in  Frac¬ 
tions. 

Demonstrate  every  step  in  Reduction,  Addi¬ 
tion,  Subtraction. 

By  a  series  of  geometrical  forms  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  actual  sums. 

They  show  the  REASON  FOR,  and  PROOF  OF  every  process  employed. 
Handbook  of  Directions,  suitable  for  Pupil  Teachers,  gratis  with  the  Set. 

Size  of  each,  22  by  30  inches.  Price,  coloured,  mounted  and  varnished,  on  rollers, 
2s.  Cd.  each.  The  Five  on  cloth,  and  on  one  roller,  9s.;  on  strong  paper, 
one  roller,  6s.,  including  Handbook. 


rRA4ngN&-coidp>aAT)Yt 

MEMORY  MAP- SLATES,  consisting  of  Map-Projections  on  Cardboard  Slates, 
corresponding  with  Bacon’s  Excelsior  Memory  Maps.  Size,  6  by  7J  inches. 
Price  2d.  each.  Twelve  in  number.  Sample  and  list  gratis. 

EXCELSIOR  MEMOR  Y  MAPS.  With  Sea,  Outline,  and  Hills  in  separate 
Colours.  Seventy-six  now  ready,  id.  each.  A  set  of  62,  in  cloth  case,  2s.  6d. 
Specimen  Copy  to  Teachers,  half  price. 

CHART  OF  EUROPEAN  BIRDS.  An  entirely  new  Chart  of  47  Birds  of 
Europe,  beautifully  coloured,  with  Description.  On  rollers,  7s.  6d. 

CHARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  These  Charts  are  accurately  drawn, 
and  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Three  in  the  Set.  Size  of  each,  25  by 
38  inches.  Price,  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished,  with  Handbook,  18s. ;  of, 
separately,  6s.  6d.  each,  with  Handbook. 

EXCELSIOR  PICTURE  ALPHABET.  An  entirely  new  Chart,  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Two  large  Pictures  to  each  letter.  Size,  20  by  40  inches.  Price,  on 
rollers,  6s. 

MAP  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEFINITIONS.  This  is  a  Map  of  England 
and  Wales,  illustrating  Geographical  Definitions.  21  by  28  inches.  On  cloth 
rollers,  and  varnished,  3s. 

EXCELSIOR  COMBINATION  PUPIL  TEACHER’S  ATLASES. 
For  First  Year  (and  Fourth  Standard)  16  Maps,  Second  Year  (and  Fifth 
Standard)  16  Maps,  Third  Year  (and  Sixth  Standard)  16  Maps,  Fourth 
Year  (and  Seventh  Standard)  16  Maps.  Price,  in  wrapper,  6d.  each.  Contents 
of  each  gratis. 

BACON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1890  gratis  and 
post  free. 


London : 

Gr.  W  BACON  &  CO.,  Limited,  Educational  Publishers,  137  Strand. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS’  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  following  Volumes  of  George  dill  &  Sons9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 


For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Midsummer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  ‘'King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  Text  of  tha 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Christinas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CLESAR.”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  Is.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 


For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations ,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHJEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions ,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 

vTTTST  ZR/EAEUX- : 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Looal  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  &  Sons’  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises  the  following  cheap  and  useful 


SOHO 

Algebra.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Church  Catechism.  Is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

Julius  Caesar.  Is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 
Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

jEueid,  Book  I.  Is. 


OIL  TIEZKT- 

iEneid,  Book  II.  Is. 
iEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Ca?sar,  Book  I.).  Is. 
Plisedrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German- 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


BOO  3<I  S. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 

Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  Ac. 

Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  6d, 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling,  is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL'S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  Cd. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music.  2s  6d. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16494.  Jun.  Non-res.  Teacher.  Lessons  given  in 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Eloc. 

16496.  Jun.  Master  or  Student  Teacher.  Eng.,  jun. 
Lat.  and  Fr.  Non-res.  30?. 

16500.  Master  for  Jun.  Work  and  for  Draw.  Must 
hold  S.K.  Cert.  Res.  25?. 

16510.  Gov.  to  take  entire  charge  of  three  children. 
Ages  13,  11,  9.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Ndhvork.  Res.  20?.  (about.) 

16526.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Sliorthd.,  Sing., 
Sports.  Non-res.  50?. 

16531.  Gov.  Dancing,  Calisth.,  and  Eng.  subj.,  &c. 
20?.  to  30?. 

16537.  Gov.  Fr.  and  Ger.(conv.),  good  jun.  Mus.  30?. 

16539.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Piano.  Small 
salary. 

16546.  Eng.  Master.  Good  general  subjects.  An 
Abstainer. 

16548.  Kindergarten  Governess. 

16551.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus.  30Z.  to  407. 

16556.  Jun.,  to  train  as  Kindergarten.  Small 

premium  required. 

16559.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  certd.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr. 
(conv.).  Paint,  desirable.  Church  of  Eng.  Res. 
507.  to  607. 

16560.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.  Eng.  Sal.  157. 

16563.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Alg.,  Mech.,  Fr.  207. 

16567.  Gov.  Hist.,  Shakespeare,  Gram.,  Math., 
Lat.  and  Fr.  (elem.).  427.  (about). 

16570.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd. 
(Pitman’s),  Mus.  207. 

16571.  Jun.  Master.  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem. )*  Eng.,  Shorthd., 
Draw,  and  Alg.  (elem.).  357.  to  407. 

16573.  Gov.  for  Kindergarten  and  German. 

16574.  Gov.  (Daily,  Certd.).  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math. 
Bkkpg.,  Lat.,  Mus.  307.  non-res. 

16576.  Pupil  Teacher  on  mutual  terms  (Master). 

16578.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Arith.  Help 
in  studies.  Small  salary. 

16587.  Gov.  Pupil,  to  be  prepared  for  Exams,  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  assist  generally.  Small 
premium  required. 

16588.  Master.  Good  Eng.  and  elem.  Sci.  Good 
discipline.  607. 

16590.  French  Gov.,  one  wishing  to  learn  Eng. 
Mutual  terms  or  small  salary. 

16591.  Eng.  Gov.  Ger.  (conv.),  Eng.  subj.  For  one 
little  boy  in  Paris.  257. 

16593.  Gov.  for  thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger. 
(desirable),  experienced.  Salary  to  be  arranged. 

16594.  Master  to  undertake  charge  of  School  when 
required.  Gen.  subj.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  Draw,  an  advan¬ 
tage.  307.  res. 

16595.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Work,  Sports.  Mutual 
terms  or  small  salary. 

16597.  Zool.,  Lit.,  Math..  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  and  Sing, 
a  recommendation.  357.  to  407. 

16598.  Governess  for  Math,  (good),  Adv.  Arith., 
Draw.,  Mus.  307.  about.  Res. 

16599.  Daily  Gov.  Prep,  for  C.P.  Exams.,  Arith., 
Alg.,  Bkkpg.,  Gram. 

16600.  (i.)  Eng.  Master  for  Eng.  (elem.  Fr.),  Lat., 
Cricketer,  Disciplinarian.  257.  res.  to 
commence. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Piano, 
Violin.  Res.  257.  Share  duty. 

16601.  Jun.  Gov.  for  a  class  of  Juniors.  Good  Writ., 
Arith.,  Draw,  (frhd.),  Eng.  subj.  and  Lat.,  Mus. 
(some).  Small  salarj\ 

*  16603.  (i.)  Eng.  Gov.  for  Math.,  Lat,,  and  Gen.  subj. 
407.  to  507.  res. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  fair  Mus. 
Salary  according  to  qualifications. 

16604.  Jun.  Master.  Math. 

16605.  Master.  Frenchman,  or  Englishman  who  has 
resided  in  France,  and  can  teach  French  well, 
Ger.  (not  essential),  elem.  Lat.  and  Eng.  subj.  357. 

16606.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (conv.  ai  d 
gram.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  (plain). 
307.  to  407. 

16607.  (i.)  Eng.  subj.,  fair  elem.  Lat.,  Eue.,  and 
Alg.  257.  to  begin  with.- 


(ii.)  Kindergarten  teacher. 

(iii.)  Gov.  student,  who  can  play  the  Violin, 
can  prepare  for  an  exam. 

16608.  Jun.  Master  to  help  in  small  school ;  must 
hold  a  Cert.  Fr.  (well),  Eng.,  Sports. 

16609.  Jun.  Master  for  jun.  class  in  Eng.  subj., 
Draw,  (well),  Shorthand  (Pitman’s),  if  possible, 
Mus.  and  Class  Sing.,  Sports.  20Z.  to  307. 

16611.  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  Ger.,  and  to  assist  in 
general  superintendence  to  twelve  pupils.  Assist¬ 
ance  given  in  Eng.  if  desired.  Mutual  terms. 
Laundry. 

16812.  An  Articled  Pupil.  Small  Premium)  returned 
in  salary. 

16614.  Gov.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Dancing,  and  if  possible 
to  prepare  pupils  for  R.A.M.  and  C.C.L.  Exam. 
257.  res. 

16615.  Eng.  Gov.  to  teach  thoro.  good  Mus  ,  Arith., 
some  Alg.,  Euc.,  and  Lat.  307. 

16616.  (i.)  Fr.  or  Swiss  Gov.  to  teach  Fr.,  and  to 
assist  in  the  general  supervision  of 
the  school.  Mutual  terms,  or  small 
Salary. 

(ii.)  Articled  Pupil,  paying  half  fees. 

16617.  Junior  Master. 

16621.  Gov.  for  a  little  girl  and  jun.  boys  in  school. 
Ndlwk.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  fluent  Fr.  (acquired  in 
France),  Paint.  257.  to  307. 

16622.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mech.,  Math., 
Draw.  407.  about. 

16624.  A  Grad,  for  a  school  in  Tasmania.  Good 
Class.,  Lat.  and  Gk.  (prose  and  verse).  To  pay  own 
passage.  Salary  to  commence  date  of  embarkation. 
A  knowledge  of  some  other  Sci.  other  than  Chem. 
1507.  non-res. 

16626.  Master.  Good  discipline,  prepare  for  C.P. 
Exam.,  Jun.  Camb.  and  Sen.  Camb.  607.  to  707. 
non-res. 

16627.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Yroung  Lady.  To  teach  about 
two  hours  a  day.  Fr.  and  assist  with  Kindergarten, 
in  return  for  lessons  in  Eng.  and  accomplishments. 
Mutual  terms,  laundress,  and  good  home. 

16630.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov. 

(ii.)  Gov.  pupil  to  teach  Eng.  in  return  for 
accomplishments  and  small  premium,  or 
reciprocal  terms. 

16631.  Youth  about  17  years  of  age,  12  to  15  hours 
teaching  and  superintend  evening  preparation,  in 
return  for  full  board,  and  instruction  either  in 
Class.,  Math.,  or  Modern  Com.  subj.  in  the  school 
classes 

16632.  Jun.  Master.  Age  16  to  20.  Mutual  terms. 

16633.  Gov.  student.  Lessons  in  Fr.,  Mus.,  to  prep, 
for  Camb.  and  C.P.  Eng.  or  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint. 
Mutual  terms  if  non-res. ;  if  res.,  small  premium. 

16634.  Ger.  Master.  Lat.,  and  help  with  other  subj., 
Mus.  preferred.  Mutual  terms. 

16635.  Gov.  student.  Must  be  accustomed  to  school 
routine,  a  knowledge  of  Mus.  and  Theory  necessary. 
Advantages  will  be  given. 

16636.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  for  two  little 
girls,  ages  6  and  7,  and  assist  two  boys.  257. 

16637.  Gov.  if  French  lady  to  teach  Fr.,  Ger.,  a 
little  Mus. ;  if  English  lady,  to  teach  Fr.  (acq.  abr.), 
conv.  and  gram.,  to  girls  preparing  for  the  Higher 
Loc.  Exam.  Commencing  salary  407. 

16638.  Jun.  Gov.  To  state  age,  height,  and  salary 
required  (which  must  be  small). 

16639.  Master  (Jun.).  Fr.  and  Ger.  Mutual  terms. 

16640.  (i.)  Kindergarten.,  Expd  ,  Jun.  Mus.  after¬ 
noon  woik  in  boys’  preparatory  class 
and  junior  girls. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Student,  to  be  trained  as  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  receive  lessons  in  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Music.  Premium  257.-307. 

16641.  Daily  Gov.  to  take  charge  of  Girls’  Sell,  of 
38  pupils.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Domestic  and 
Pol.  Econ.,  Physiol.,  Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  (good).  17.  a 
w  eek  during  school  term. 

16642.  Jun.  Master,  for  Jun.  Classes.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Eng.  subj.,  Alg.  307. 

16644.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.  (fair),  Sports. 
157.  to  257. 

16645.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.,  Jun.  Lat.  and  Fr. 
Daily.  Non-res.. 

16646.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.  (elem.),  and 
assist  generally.  -Disciplinarian.  •  107.  to  157. 

16648.  Master.  Ger.  and  Fr.  457.  If  with  Mus. 
adv.  Piano,  and  Class  Sing.,  657. 

16649.  Jun.  Master,  fir  Jun.  Eng.  subj.  and  Ger., 
and  perhaps  Fr.  About  507.  res. 

16650.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  Mus.  and  Sing., 
Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.  207.  to  com¬ 
mence. 

16652.  Gov.  Good  Mus.  (pract.  and  theory),  Draw 
and  Paint..  Ndlwk.,  Jun.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (occa¬ 
sionally),  Violin  player  preferred.  207.  to  257. 


16652rt.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Jun.  Lat., 
Alg.,  Euc.,  to  prep,  for  Local  Exams.  257.  to  307. 
16653.  Gov.  Good  Music  (piano),  prep,  for  Trin. 
Coll.  Locals,  Draw,  (preferred),  Eng.  to  Jun.  457. 
Non-res. 

16654.  Second  Master  for  about  15  boys  for  Jun. 

Camb.  Good  Maths,  and  Meehs.  607.  non-res. 
16655.  Jun.  Master,  with  about  Lond.  Matric.  Stan¬ 
dard.  407.  non-res.,  and  help  in  reading. 

16657.  (i.)  Gov.  for  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc., 

Lat. 

(ii.)  Gov.  pupil,  to  give  two  hours  daily  and 
receive  instruction  for  Lond.  Matric. 
Premium  307.  to  367. 

16658.  Pupil  Master,  to  teach  young  boys;  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  preferred.  10s.  per  week  non-res. 
16659.  Gov.  Student.  21  guineas  premium. 

16660.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Drill  and  Shorthd,  if  possible.  107.  to  157.  res. 
16661.  A  Young  Lady  as  Articled  Pupil  could 
receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and  be  prep, 
for  Exams.  Premium  157.  to  187. 

16663.  Mus.  Teacher,  wrell-trained  Singer,  good  Mus. 
and  Jun.  Eng.,  a  id  out-of-school  supervision.  207. 
1st  year. 

16664.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Disci¬ 
plinarian. 

16665.  Kindergarten  Gov.,  to  teach  Mus.  in  the 
afternoon. 

16666.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Class 
Sing.,  prep,  for  Exam.  207. 

16668.  Jun.  Master.  Usual  Eng.  subj.,  Shorthd.  or 
Mechs.  (preferred).  157.  to  257.  Time  for  study. 
16669.  Gov.  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  Draw., Ndlwk. 

Sing,  and  Ger.  (desirable).  257.  to  307. 

16670.  Kindergarten  teacher. 


No.  In 
Register. 


II —ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21875.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mech.,  Draw.,  Writ.,  &c,  Sal. 

507. — 507.  Brbvet  de  Cap.  Age  39. 

21877.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Piano  (to  juns.)  Chem.,  Math., 
Sci.  Brevet  Superieur  Member  of  the  Fr.  Prof. 
Res.  small  salary.  Age  24. 

21878.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Hebrew,  Math.,  Draw, 
(freeh.,  mod.),  Sci.,  Violin  (plays),  Class  Sing., 
Gen.  subj.  Univ.  of  Bonn  and  others.  Res.  407  . 
Age  25. 

21879.  Eng.  (all),  Class,  (all  authors),  Math.  (Nat. 
Phil.)  Logic  and  Metaph.,  Chem.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(conv.  good),  Shorthd.  M.A:  Res.  or  non-res.' 
Age  48. 

21880.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  ifcc. 
Brevet  de  Capacite,  Brevet  Alleman.  Res.  207.,  or 
non-res- 707.  Age  27. 

21884.  Math,  (adv),  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Eng.,  with  Lit.,  Ger.,  Chem.  and  Draw’,  (elem.) 
B.A.  St..  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.  Res.  from  707.,  non- 
res.  1257.  Age  23. 

21885.  Math.,  Trig.,  Ger.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Span.,  Shorthd., 
Eng.  siibjs.  M.A.  Aberdeen  Univ.  Res.  807.,  or 
non-res.  Age  27. 

21886.  Class,  (highest,  prose,  and  verse),  Fr.  (thoro.) 
Paris,  Eng.  subjs.,  Math,  (not  adv.),  Ger.,  elem. 
B.A.,  late  Class.  Scholar,  Oxf.  Non -res.  1007. 
Age  38. 

21887.  Eng ,  Math.,  Sci.,  Class.,  Mus.,  Sol-fa,  Shorth. 

M.A.  Glasgow.  Non-res.  from  457.  Age  35. 
21889.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Eng.  (jun.).  Studied  at  the 
Breslau  Univ.  Non-res.  1207.;  res.  60-707.  Age 
32. 

21890.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subjs.,  Maths.,  Piano  (elem.). 
London  Matric.  1st  Div.  Non-res.  80-1007.,  res. 
40-507.  Age  21. 

21891.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Gymn.,  Sports.  Res. 

307.;  non-res.  707.  Age  27. 

21893.  Math.,  Hist.,  Lat.,  and  Fr.  (elem.).  B.A. 

Math.  Tripos,  Camb.  Res.  from  1007.  Age  22. 
21894.  Eng.  subjs..  Fr.  (thoro.,  conv.,  and  gram.  , 
Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw,  (perspet.  and  freeh.), 
Math.,  Shorth.,  Chem.,  Sound,  Light.  S.K.  2nd 
Grade.  Res.  407.  to  607.,  or  non-res.  Age  49. 
21895.  Lat.,  Gk.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Eng.  subjs.,  Math., 
Chem.  (Tlieo.  and  Prac.),  Shorthd.,  Draw.,  Bot., 
Phys.,  and  Physiology.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div 
Pitman’s  Cert.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  In  or  near  Lond. 
Res.  157.,  non-res.  657.  Age  ‘40. 

21896.  Class,  (adv.),  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Eng.  subjs.,  Sci.,  Phys.,  Chem.  (elem.). 
Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.,  Camb.  L.  2nd  Class  Hons. 
Res.  807.;  non-res.  1107.  Age  24. 

21897.  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.  elem.),  Euc.  (thoro.).  Res. 
607.,  non-res.  1007.  Age  45. 
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21898.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Ital.  (gram,  and  comp.), 
Lat.,  Eng.  (csp.  comp.),  Arith.  (elem.).  Irish 
Inter.  Exam.,  45/.  Prize,  and  other  Prizes,  lies. 
20/.  Age  19. 

21899.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lat., 
Math.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  landsc.).  Res.  80/.  Age 
24. 

21900.  Gcr.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (piano),  Lat.  Res.  30/.;  non- 
res.  80/.  Age  29. 

21900a.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv.),  Span.,  Hist.  Lcipzic 
Univ.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21901.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Lat.,  Violin,  Eng. 

subj.,  some.  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res.  Age  40. 
21902.  Eng.,  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math. .Writ.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Har.  Cert.  Govt.  Exam.,  1st 
and  2nd  Camb.  previous  to  B.A.  Non-res.  150/. 
Age  31 . 

21903.  Ger.,  Gk.,  Hebrew.  Vienna  Coll.  Res.  or 
non -res.  Age  24. 

21904.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Mus.  (organ  and  piano), 
Gymn.  M. A.  Cantab.  Non-res.  50/.  to  100/.  Age  40. 
21905.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Ital.  Univ.  of  Paris. 
Res.  or  non-res.  Age  38. 

21906.  Eng.  subjs.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Physiol,  (elem.) 
llkkpg.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw,  (freeli.).  Res.  15/.;  or 
50/.  non-res.  Age  18. 

21907.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Violin, 
Organ,  Draw.,  Eng.  subjs.  Res.  50/. 

21908.  Eng.,  Math.,  Com.  subjs.,  Draw.,  Drill  (elem.) 

2nd  Class  C.P.  Res.  25/.;  non-res-  55/.  Age  21. 
21909.  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Sci.  (some).  Res.  20?.  to  30/.;  non-res.  50/  to  60/. 
Age  36. 

21910.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Drill.  Res.  20/.  to 25/.,  non- 
res.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  22. 

21911.  Eng.  (gram.),  Fr.,  Lat,  and  Alg.  (elem.).  Res. 
Age  20. 

21913.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Euc.,  Alg., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Eng.,  Sports.  A. C.P.  Res.  45/.; 
non-res.  85/. 

21914.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Violin,  Sports  (very  good).  Non-res.  100/. 
Age  24 


Refiner.  GOVERNESSES. 

9801.  Class,  and  Arith.  (special),  Eng.  Lang.,  Lit., 
Hist,  and  Geog.,  Math.,  Bot,,  Phys.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(gram.).  B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  in  Eng.  Non-res.  or 
Visiting.  Age  22. 

9803.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Math,  and  Trig., 
Nat.  Sci.,  Bot.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Lond.  Matric. 
1st  Div.,  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  1st  Cl.,  S.K.  for  Bot., 
Nat.  Sci.,  &c.  Headmistress.  Age  37. 

9805.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Res.  30/.  Age  22. 

9806.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Harm,  and  Sing,  (adv.), 
Piano,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  for 
Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  18. 

9808.  Eng.  subj.,  Shakespeare,  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Fr. 

.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Bot., 

Phys.,  Script.,  Arith.  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
1st  Div.  Res.  12/.  and  accomplishments  ;  or 
without,  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

9809.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  water).  Non-res.  Oxf.  Loc.,  S.K.  Age  26. 

9812.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Fr.  (convers.  and 
gram.),  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 
70/.  (prefd.).  Age  22. 

9813.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  As  Gov.  Housekeeper,  Family 
or  School.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  36. 

9814.  Math.,  Chem.,  Physics,  Lat.,  Fr.  Non-res. 
Oxf.  Women’s  Exam.,  Govt.  Exam,  for  Women. 
Age  33. 

9815.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Paint. 

9817..  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus,,  Draw.  (mod.  and  freeh.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  (good).  Res.  20/.  Age  23. 

9818.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eloc.,  Mus.  (theorv), 
Piano,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Draw.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Trim  Coll,  for  Theory  in  Harm.  Res.  30/.  Age  18. 

9819.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abr.),  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ger.,  Lat.  Go  Juniors).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Grades  of 
Irish  Intel.  Exam.  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

9820.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Calis., 
Lat.  and  Dane.  (elem.).  Family,  18/.  to  20/.  Age 

9821.  Fng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Non  -res.  35/. 
Higher  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9823.  Fr.  and  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.).  Daily,  60/. 
982o.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Ger.  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Piano  (theory  of 
Mus.),  Violin,  Calis.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  A. C.P.  Res. 
60/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Age  38. 
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9827.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  in  France),  Ger.  (perfect. 
3  years  in  Germany),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  (plain 
and  fancy.)  Res.  as  companion.  Age  29. 

9828.  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.;  Mus.. 
Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Alg.  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  L'>c. 
Non-res.  60/. 

9829.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat  ,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Camb.  Hr.  Local.  Res.  25 Z. — 30/.  Age  26. 

9830.  Jun.  Gov.,  to  give  her  services  in  return  for 
Lessons  given.  Age  18.  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 

9832.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Calis.,  Lat.,  See.  Age  39.  50/.  to 
60/.,  or  non-res. 

9833.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  Lang.,  Math.,  Class.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.).  Res.  50/.  to  60/. ; 
non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Int.  B.A.  Lond. 

9834.  Eng.  subj.,  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Arith.  Mus.,  Arith. 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.). 
Non-res.  40/. 

9835.  Eng.,  Lang.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  &c.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (conv.),  Spanish,  Ital.,  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Bot., 
Geol.,  Laws  of  Health.  Age  38.  FC.P..  Hr.  Camb., 
Four  Groups. 

9836.  Eng.  (all),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram,  and  conv.), 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (good),  Paint.,  Arith.,  Alg. 
Res.  40/.  to  60/.,  or  non-res.  Age  27. 

9837.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Kindergarten. 
3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  25/. 
to  30/.  Age  20. 

9838.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lit.,  Phys.,  Geog.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Draw,  (fr.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.  Sen. 
Camb.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  27. 

9839.  Eng.  Subj  ,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(piano  and  theory),  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
30/.  Age  21. 

9840.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Lat.  (good),  Ger., 
Ital.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
Jun.  Camb.  Res.  30/.  Family  only.  Age  25. 

9841.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(non-performer),  Hygiene.  Edin.  Univ.,  Lond. 
Matric.,  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  80/.;  res.  60/. 
Age  35. 

9842.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col.),  Kindergarten  (special).  Res.  in  Family. 
Age  26. 

9843.  Fr.  Gang.,  lit.,  conv.),  Mus.  (superintend 
practice).  Non-res.  100/.  Cert,  d’btude,  Brevet 
de  capacite'.  Age  30. 

9845.  Elocution,  Dramatic  Art,  Piano,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Dane.  1st  Cl.  Cert,  in  Dram. 
Art,  R.A.M.,  S.K.  Certs,  for  Draw.  Visiting. 
Age  36. 

9846.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Elect.  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Div.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 
Age  23. 

9848.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Eng.  subj,,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  15/.  to  20/.  Age  19. 

9849.  Fr.,  Brevet  superior.  Mutual  terms  or  small 
salary.  Age  22. 

9850.  Eng.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Ndlwk- 
Res.  21/.  Age  28. 

9863.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Trin.  Coll., 
Diocesan  Board  Edin.,  C.P.  Res.  20/.  Family. 
Age  24. 

9854.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Res.  35/. 
Age  30. 

9855.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Bkkpg.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy).  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
with  distinction  1st  Div.  Non-res.  Age  34. 

9857.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  20/.  to 
25/.  Age  22. 

9858.  Eng.  (thoro.  and  adv.),  Fr.  and  Mus.  (good), 
Lat. (fair),  Draw.  (elem.).  Camb.  Cert. for  Women. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  70/.  Age  45. 

9859.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (adv.),  Mus.  and  Draw,  (good), 
Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.  (good),  Pol.  Econ.,  Phys.,  Lat. 
and  Paint,  (elem.),  Alg.,  Harm.  Res.  40/.;  non- 
res.  60/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Age  21. 

9860.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (gram.),  Euc. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Alg.,  Draw,  (free.),  Mus.  (theory), 
Bkkpg.,  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
20/.  to  25/.  Age  20. 

9861.  Kindergarten,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Physiol-, But., Zoo., 
Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  1st  Cl.  Cert,  for  Kindergarten, 
Cert,  for  Mus.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. ;  non -res.  80/.  to 
90/.  Age  23. 

9862.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (adv.),  Ndlwk.,  Theory 
and  Harmony.  Non-res.  from  30/. 

9863.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr.  and  Lat. 
(elem.),  Kindergarten,  Ndlwk.  (plain),  S.K.  Certs. 
Drajv.  and  Hygiene.  Non-res.  in  Family  25/.  to 
40/.  Age  20. 

9865.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith., 
Ger.,  Sci.,  Eng.  Lit.  Res.  70/.  to  100/.,  or  non-res. 
Camb.  H.  Loc.,  Univ.  Coll.  Age  40. 
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9866.  Kindergarten  (good),  Mod.  in  Clay,  Draw. 
Calisth.,  Sing,  Mus.,  Elocution,  Lit..  Shakespeare. 
Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Eloc.  and  Dram.  Art.  (Cert- 
and  Medal,  Brandram).  Age  26. 

9367.  Draw,  (freehd.,  mcd.,  geom.,  and  persp.),  Paint, 
(oil  and  water  col.,  nat.  and  life,  decorative 
designs).  A.C.T.  Cert.,  Bronze  Medal,  and  nume¬ 
rous  Prizes.  Non-rcs.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

9868.  Eng.  subj..  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.  (piano), 
Theory  and  Har.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  and  geom.), 
Bkkpg.,  Maths,  (elem.),  Dane-,  Calisth.,  Ndlwk. 
R.A.M.,  Sen.  Hons.,  Trin  Coll.,  4  S.K.  Certs,  for 
Draw.,  Soc.  Prof.  Music  Prize  in  Har.  Non- res. 
40/.  Age  23. 

9869.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Physiol.,  Alg.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Theory,  Piano,  Harm.,  Class  Sing.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  Non-res.  90/.,  or  res.  50/.  (from).  Age  30. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  A. C.P.  Dip.,  Sen.  Exam.  R.A.M. 

9872.  Mus.  and  Theory  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Eng.  (elem.), 
Two  Exams.  R.A.M.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  20. 

9873.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.  and  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (acq.  abroad).  Camb.  Hons.  Local.  Non- 
res.  100/.  Age  40. 

9875.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod., 
persp.,  and  geom.),  Mus.,  Theory  and  Pract.,  Fr. 
(conv.  and  gram.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Script.,  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Trin.  Coll,  for  Mus.  Hons.  Non-res.  in  Family, 
35/.  (from).  Age  24. 

9876.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  from  15/.  Age  20. 

9877.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (gen.  subjs.),  Cert,  by  Swiss 
Govt,  as  Teacher.  Res.  30/.  Age  23. 

9878.  Fr.,  Eng.  Non-res.  preferred;  or  res.  60/. to 
70/.  Age  37. 

9879.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Dane., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  in  Family  only,  40/.  to  50/. 
Age  30. 

9880.  Eng.  (usual  branches),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Drill. 
Non-res.  pref.,  35/.  to  40/.  Lond.  or  subs.  Age  28. 

9881.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Jun. 
and  Sen.  Camb.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  20. 

9882.  Eng.  subjs.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Class., 
Sen.  Camb.  Inter.  Arts,  Sen.  Camb.  1st  Cl.  Hons, 
in  Fr.  Res.  60/. ;  or  non-res.  Age  23. 

9883.  Nat.  Sci.;  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Maths., 
Class.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A.  Camb.,  Girton  Hon. 
Nat.  Sci.  Res.,  Non-res.,  or  Visiting.  Age  24. 

9886.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus.  (performer),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.  Res.  30/. 
Age  28. 

9887.  Eng.  Lat.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  and 
Phys.  (elem.),  Mus.  1st  Cl.  Cert,  in  Alexandra 
Coil.,  Dublin,  Scholarship  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin, 
Exam,  for  Women.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  27. 

9888.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Ndlwk.  (plain).  Res. 
20/.  to  35/.  Age  33. 

9889.  Ger.,  Fr.  Mus.  (piano),  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  passed 
EcoleSuperieurede  Morges.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  29. 

9890.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (conv.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Arith., 
Draw.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Eng.  Res.  30/.  to 35/.  Age  38. 

989L_Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Draw.,  Eng., 
(elem.).  1st  Deg.  in  Neuchatel  Exam.,  and  one 
in  Berlin  for  Fr.  Res.  30/.  to  35/.  Age  24 

9893.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.  (very  good), 
Dane.,  Draw.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  35/ 
Age  28. 

9894.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Draw.  (elem.).  Diplomee 
Cert.  Pianist.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  21. 

9895.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (piano),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw  . 
(freeh.).,  3rd  Class  C.P.  Bkkpg.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and 
fancy).  Res.  12/.  Age  18. 

9896.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Dane., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy).  Res.  in  Family 
Age  21. 

9897.  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Fr.,  Arith..  Ger.,  Ital.,  Lat., 
Piano  and  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw.,  Phys., 
Physiog.  Queen’s  Univ.  Exam,  for  Women,  Ire¬ 
land,  S.  and  A.  Dept,  for  Draw.,  Math.,  &c.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Age  27. 

9898.  Eng.,  Bot.,  Physiog.,  Draw,  (mod.,  freehd- 
shading),  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill  (Swedish) 
Sen.  Camb.  Bot.  3rd  Div.,  S.K-  for  Draw.,  Univ. 
Extension  1st  Class.  Res.  25/*  to  30/.,  non-res, 
40/.  Age  20. 

9899.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (adv.  conv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Mus.  and  Sing.  (good).  Dublin  Univ. 
Exam.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non-res-  40/.  to  60/.  Age 
30. 

9900.  Piano,  Class  Sing,  (jun.),  Kindergarten  (jun.), 
Theor.  and  Har.  (elem.),  Violin,  Fr.,  Draw.  R.A, 
(piano),  N.S.P.M.  adv.  Piano  and  Hon.  Violin. 
Res.  27/.  Age  19. 

9901.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Diplome'e.  Res. 
21/.  Age  18. 

9902.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21.  21/. 
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HE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  SERES 


Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results. 


JVOW  READY. 

THE  ROYAL 

ATLAS  READERS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OP 

Geographical  Reading  Books, 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  Diagrams,  Word  Lists,  Notes,  Summaries,  and  Questions. 


EACH  BOOK  IS  A  READER  AND  TEXT-BOOK  IN  ONE . 


ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  I.  Stories  and  Lessons  on 
Plans,  Maps,  and  the  Compass,  forming  a  Simple  and  interesting 
introduction  to  Geography.  With  Text-Book,  and  a  Complete 
Course  of  Questions.  128  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  8<3. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  II.  Stories  and  Lessons  on 
Physical  Geography,  explaining  Geographical  Terms  in  simple 
language.  With  Text-book,  and  a  Complete  Course  of  Questions. 
144  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  lOd. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  III.  The  Geography  of 
England  in  Reading  Lessons.  With  Complete  Text-book,  and 
Course  of  Questions.  224  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Is.  2d. 


ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  IV.  The  Geography  of 
the  British  Islands,  British  North  America,  and  Australasia  in 
Reading  Lessons.  With  complete  Text-book  and  Course  of  Ques¬ 
tions.  272  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Is.  4d. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  V.  The  Geography  of 

Europe  in  Reading  Lessons.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Day  and 
Night.  The  Seasons.  With  Complete  Text-book  and  Course  of 
Questions.  272  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Is.  6d. 


VI.  and  VII.  in  preparation. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools,  if  with  view  to  introduction. 


Royal 

English 

Class  Books. 

HIGHER  GRADE  ENGLISH.  History  of  the  Language  Derivation — Principles  of  Analysis — 
Composition  and  Style — Figures  of  Speech — Prosody — Forms  of  Literature.  With  Maps,  Chart, 
Tables,  &c.  12mo,  cloth  boards,  price  Is. 

LOWER  GRADE  ENGLISH.  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Sentences — Rules  for  Sentence-Making— 
Punctuation — Paraphrasing — Simple  Figures  of  Speech — Derivation — Word-Building — Tables  of  English 
Literature,  &c.  Cloth  boards,  price  9d.  . 

Royal 

English 

Classics. 

. 

Each  ivith  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Author. 

MILTON.  Paradise  Lost.  Book  I.  Cloth,  3d.  ‘  GOLDSMITH.  The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Village. 

ADDISON.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Cloth,  3d.  cloth>  3d* 

SCOTT.  Mannion,  Canto  VI.  Cloth,  4d.  COWPER.  The  Task,  Book  I.  Cloth,  3d. 

MILTON.  L’Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  The  MACAULAY.  Lord  Clive.  Scenes  from  his  Life. 
Nativity.  Cloth,  3d.  Cloth,  3d. 

The  aim  of  this  series  of  English  Classics  is  to  produce  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors  in  portions  suitable  for  use  in 
Schools,  carefully  adapted  for  Educational  purposes,  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 

Royal 

Science 

Diagrams. 

IN  LARGE  WALL  SHEETS. 

Each  38  inches  by  44.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Mounted  on  Cloth,  with  Rollers,  price  6s.  each; 
or  Unmounted,  price  3s.  6d.  each.  The  finest  ever  published. 

MECHANICS’  SERIES.  Section  First.  Now  ready. 

1.  Pressure  of  Liquids.  2.  The  Thermometer.  3.  The  Air  Pump.  4.  The  Barometer.  5.  The  Common  Pump. 

6.  The  Force  Pump.  7.  The  Pendulum. 

This  Series  of  Diagrams  may  be  used  with  any  Text-Book,  and  their  exceptional  size  and  boldness  of 
outline  make  them  available  for  large  rooms  and  classes.  They  will  prove  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  oral 
teaching,  or  aid  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  the  Science  Reader  or  Class  Book  in  use. 

%*  Neiv  Catalogue  of  the  ROYAL  SCHOOL  SERIES ,  post  free  on  application. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Midsummer  Examination  ot 
Teachers  tor  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 

•2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Mid- 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  forallowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Roval  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.— 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  16th  of 
June. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. — Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Prizes. 

Divloma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

nJ  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  June, 
when  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Esq.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  with  special  regard  to 
Commerce  and  Industry.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 

friends.  c.  R>  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  at 
2  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  J  une,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 
(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 
by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  18  or  over  24  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  tor  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council.  [After  June,  1890,  the  limit  of 
age  will  be  from  17  to  21  years.] 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


□  T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 
CO  CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  entering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental 
Students  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLE  SHIP,  Dean. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES, 

l-J  Aberystwyth. 

HALL  of  RESIDENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Lady  Principal — Miss  E.  A.  Carpenter. 
Terms:  Thirty  Guineas  per  Session. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS 
will  be  offered  for  competition  in  SEPTEMBER,  one 
for  Women  born  in  Cardiganshire  or  Carmarthenshire. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Lady  Principal. 


D 


ATCHELOR  TRAINING 

LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 
Principal— Miss  Rigg. 


COL- 


Ladies  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Teaching  Diploma, 
ar.d  trained  for  work  in  high  and  middle-class  Schools. 
The  College  is  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teaching 
Syndicate.  Model  and  Criticism  Lessons.  Class-Teach¬ 
ing  in  a  Practising  School  of  430  pupils.  First  class 
Lectures  on  Methods,  &c.  Students  received  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Apply— Principal. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

LATE  COURSE  FOB  B.A. 

For  Students  who  were  unable  to  join  early, 
a  Late  Course  has  been  arranged.  In  this 
Course  there  are  Fifteen  Double  Lessons,  each 
followed  by  a  Test  Paper.  In  Latin  and  Greek 
there  are  also  Papers  on  Authors  and  Special 
Periods.  The  whole  ground  is  thus  completely 
covered. 

This  Course  may  be  taken  up  without  delay,  and 
continued  without  a  break  through  the  College 


vacation. 

FEE.  £  s.  d. 

B.A.  (single  Subjects)  .  2  2  0 

„  (all  Subjects)  .  6  6  0 


AT  B.A.,  1889,  70  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students 
passed ;  16  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Students  took 
Honours.  _ 

HOLIDAY  CLASSES  IN  AUGUST. 

Holiday  Classes  will  be  held  in  August  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  Cambridge,  and  may  be  attended  by 
Students  who  are  working  by  correspondence  at  a 
reduced  fee.  Over  20  students  attended  these  Holi¬ 
day  Classes  last  year.  A  Programme  of  general 
arrangements  will  be  sent  on  application. 


PRIZES  FOB  HONOURS. 

A  PRIZE  of  9E10  is  awarded  to  the  Pupil  who 
stands  highest  in  Honours  in  each  Subject  if  he 
obtains  a  First  Class  ;  or  £5  if  he  obtains  a  Second. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Copy  of  the  “Matriculation  Guide”  may 

be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the  Examination, 
the  “  Inter.  Arts  Guide”  by  any  Private  Stu¬ 
dent  who  gives  date  of  Matriculation,  and  the 
“B.A.  Guide”  by  any  Private  Student  who 
'gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the— 

SECRETARY, 

(Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12£  Booksellers  Row, 

London,  W.C. 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGEof  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal—  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 

Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cam  bridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh .  Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  Jesus  Coll., Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J.  J.  Dobbie, M.A. ,D. Sc. .late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 


The  next  Session  opens  on  September  30th,  1890.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medic.us 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &e.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  June  1,  1890. 


N1YERSITY  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 


HALL 


(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £10  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Prt  ncipal. 

N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


TO  AUTHORS,  EDUCATIONISTS, 

AND  OTHER  LITERARY  PEOPLE.— 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  a  Movement  for  Cheapening  Printing  and  Publishing 
will  oblige  by  forwarding  their  names  and  addresses  to 
—M.A.  (Oxon.),  117  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

O  FOR  GIRLS,  EDINBURGH.  —  Wanted,  in 
October,  a  LADY  fully  qualified  to  teach  Swe  dish 
Gymnastics,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  able  to 
maintain  good  discipline  by  personal  influence.  Head¬ 
mistress,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL- 

O  LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

President—  Sir  W m .  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Principal — Miss  M.  R.  Walker. 

This  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Ladies  who  hold  Univer¬ 
sity  Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  TEACHERS 
in  SECONDARY  and  HIGHER  SCHOOLS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  The  Course  of  Instruction 
includes  Lectures  on  the  Theory,  History,  and  Methods 
of  Education,  and  Practice  in  Class-Teaching. 

Several  BURSARIES  are  offered  to  Students  entering 
the  College  next  October. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Walker,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

KJ  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


IV/TAT HEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

Jl'-L  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS.  —  Principal 

of  College  in  York  wishes  to  EXCHANGE  for 
August  and  part  September.— P.,  “Educational  Times” 
Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


YOUNG  MAN,  aged  17,  wishes  to 

enter  a  School  in  North  of  London  as  a  JUNIOR 
MASTER.  First  Class  College  of  Preceptors’  Honours, 
1888.  One  year  German  University,  since  at  King’s 
College.  Apply — E.  S.,  H.  Bird  &  Co.,  75  Fleet  Street. 


For  disposal.  —  nucleus  of 

Good  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  of  long  standing,  on  the 
South  Coast.  16  Day  Scholars.  Large  House,  with 
Garden,  Accommodation  for  12  Boarders.  House  well 
fitted  up  and  furnished.  Rent  low.  Address  —  B., 
“Educational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon  Street, E.C 


London  matriculation  and 

B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  &c. — Mr.  J' 
Locket,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  16  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  Ac.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 


POLLEGE  (Boys’)  FOR  SALE, 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  including  valuable 
Freehold  Property,  Building,  Furniture,  and  Goodwill. 
Average  of  fourteen  years  :  100  Day  Boys,  20  Boarders. 
Gross  Income,  £3100  ;  average  net  Income,  £1300. 
Price  £9000.  Terms — £2000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  current  rate  of  interest.  Apply — *  ‘Australian  Medical 
Transfer  and  Professional  Agency,”  145  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 


SHORTHAND  EXAMINATION 

(Voluntary)  for  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  —  The 
Second  Annual  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  the  Prize  for  Proficiency  (Books  or 
Instruments  of  the  value  of  £5)  will  be  open  only  to 
Students  commencing  their  first  Winter  Session. 

For  the  Executive  Committee  President, 

A.  WALLACE,  M.D., 

64  Harley  Street,  London,  W., 

Hon.  Sec. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

Principal— Mine.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  .the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming  ;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


Examinations  and  lectures, 

Occasional  or  Permanent.  —  An  ex-Fellow,  and 
Tutor  of  many  years’  experience  in  most  of  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  arrange  with  Principals  in  nr  near  London. 
Address — Tutor,  care  of  Shelley’s  Advertising  Offices, 
38  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


A  LONDON  1st  B.A.  is  at  liberty  to 

COACH  by  CORRESPONDENCE  one  or  two 
Students  for  the  London  Matriculation,  Intermediate 
Arts,  or  other  University  Examinations.  Moderate 
terms  on  application.  Address  —  A.  Burbridge, 
T.  Hardy,  E»q.,  Queens’  Co  lege,  Cambridge. 


nvr ATRON  of  a  Rugby  House  requires 

LYL  similar  appointment,  or  as  SICK  NURSE. 
Holds  Certificate.  Highest  references.  Address  — 
F.  T.,  15  Christom  Street,  Leicester. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEUFS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

9 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprTvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SCHOOLS  EXAMINED  by  Experi- 

Lj  enced  Graduates  (Ex-Fellow,  &c.).  Distance 
immaterial.  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Letters 
only  to  “Examiners,”  Marshall’s,  42  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 


In  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each. 

JMRST  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING  and 


pies. 


DESIGN;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam- 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 


as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHuman  Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


Loudon:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.”— Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each 

2d. 

II 

4d. 

If 

6d. 

If 

Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

London :  8  St.  Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


pROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATES 

MANUAL  OF  SWEDISH  DRILL 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 
Containing  Likeness  and  Biography  of  the  eminent  Ling. 
Post  free ,  One  Shilling  and  Ninepence. 

M.  LOUIS,  15  CATHERINE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Many  of  our  most  experienced  Gymnastic  Masters  and 
Mistresses  speak  highly  of  this  little  Manual. 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 

ZEI I IR,  H,  IE  Y  S 

pecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 

TRICTLY  TEMPERANCE 

O  T  IE  Hi. 

OME-LIKE,  NON-STYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Yeaes. 

Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Geoundwoek  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  has  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Atlienceum,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address — C.  A.  Websteh, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTOKS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Pour  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 

John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


IDS  TO  ED  UCATION.  —  See 

Watton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets, 
3d.  each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other 
Histories ;  Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and 
specimen  page,  Is.  each ;  also,  Pilled  Biographical 
Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Whittakee  &  Co.,  London;  and  of  the  Author, 

T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

ROBINSON  86  CLEAVER’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children’s,  1/3  ;  Ladies’, 
2/41;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/11% ; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embeoideeed  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 
MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
ProDts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen ;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  Prom  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above ,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CLEAVER’ S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast. 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 
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LONDON 

MATRICULATION. 


AT  THE  LAST  TWO  EXAMS., 

131 

U.C.C.  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

At  the  Jan.,  1890,  Exam.,  53  Stu¬ 
dents  passed,  forming  over  one-eighth 
of  the  Entire  List,  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  Honours  Division, 

with  2nd,  8th,  and  17th  places.  At 
the  June,  1889,  Exam.,  78  Students 
passed, forming  one-twelfth  of  the  List. 


There  are  several  courses,  specially 
prepared  for  this  Examination,  open 
to  Students. 

Ordinary  Course. 

For  those  who  possess  a  fair  ground¬ 
ing  in  all  the  required  subjects,  and 
can  devote  about  a  year  to  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Shorter  Courses, 

For  Students  who  do  not  desire 
full  preparation,  hut  wish  to  revise 
their  work,  and  note  the  special  points 
of  the  Syllabus. 

Preliminary  Courses, 

Which  may  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  may  be  taken  up  in  weak  subjects. 


FREE  GUIDE 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

A  Copy  of  the  latest  Matriculation 
Guide  and  Pass  List  may  he  had  by 
any  private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12f  Booksellers  Bow, 

Strand,  W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.  Sc. 

- K* - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.  Neiv  Edition,  entirely  re-written, 
will  be  ready  in  September  next. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)—  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)—  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 

(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


(D.)—  Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Advanced  and  Honours  Course.  Will  be 
ready  in  September  next. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


METHOD  GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER. 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
Published  by  Julius  Groos,  Heidelburg. 

The  advantage  which  this  method  has  over  all  others 
is  its  combination  of  theory  and  practice,  i.e.,  a  clear 
scientific  exposition  of  the  grammar,  combined  with 
numerous  practical  exercises.  By  strictly  adhering  to 
this  method,  the  great  difficulty  of  enabling  the  pupil  to 
speak  and  write  foreign  languages  has  been  successfully 
solved  for  the  first  time. 

Just  published. 

Russian  Conversation -Grammar.  By  Pietro 
Motti,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  Royal 
Piacenza  Technical  Institution.  With  an  Appendix 
for  Tradesmen,  Travellers,  Army  and  Navy  Officers. 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Key  to  the  Russian  Conversation-Grammar. 

By  Pietro  Motti,  Professor,  &c.  8vo,  hoards,  2s. 
Elementary  Russian  Grammar.  By  Pietro 
Motti,  Professor,  &c.  With  an  Appendix :  Useful 
Words,  Dialogues,  and  Reading  Exercises.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Key  to  the  Elementary  Russian  Grammar. 

By  Pietro  Motti,  Professor,  &c.  Svo,  boards, 
10s. 

New  Spanish  Reader,  with  Notes.  Edited  by 
Charles  Marquard  Sauer,  Counsellor  of  the 
Government,  Director  of  the  Superior  Commercial 
Academy  “  Revoltella  ”  at  Trieste,  formerly  Professor 
at  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague  and  at  the 
Public  Commercial  School  of  Leipzig,  Author  of  the 
“  Spanish  Conversation-Grammar,”  &c. ;  and  W.  A. 
Roehrich,  Teacher  of  the  Spanish  Language  at  the 
Higher  Commercial  School  at  Stuttgart,  Sworn 
Interpreter  of  the  Spanish  Language.  2nd  Edition. 
With  Vocabulary.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

At  present  the  grammars  of  “  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer’s” 
Method  comprise:  English,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish. 
Besides  the  Grammars  exist  smaller  Guides,  Reading- 
and  Conversation-books.  Complete  catalogues  (also  for 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  Portuguese  and  Brazilians, 
Spaniards,  &c.)  gratis  and  post  free. 


London : 

Sampson  Low,  Mansion,  Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ltd. 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. ; 
Dulau  &  Co.,  37  Soho  Square,  W.C. 

D.  Nutt,  270  Strand,  W.C. 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 

Just  out,  by  J.  SPENCER,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,”  &c.,  &c., 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  and  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC, 

Is.  6d.,  cloth.  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS,  per  set  of  25,  Is.  3d.  SOLUTIONS  TO  DITTO,  2s. 

HAND  ATLAS,  24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  COMBINATION  COPY-BOOK 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  WRITING. 

these  books  have  been  designed  and  written  by 


CAREY'S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,”  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey,  llecently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Geo.  Mosley,  F.G.S.,  F.R.H.S., 

Principal  of  the  Commercial  College,  York. 

1.  The  teaching  is  progressive  and  recapitulatory  so  as  to  enable  the 

pupil  to  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  writing  whole 
words  without  lifting  the  pen. 

2.  The  letters  and  combinations  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners. 

3.  Instead  of  Historical  and  Geographical  Definitions  and  Moral  Sen¬ 

tences  for  copies,  business  words,  forms,  contractions  and 
expressions  as  used  in  commerce  are  employed. 

4.  There  are  only  two  sizes  of  writing,  round  and  small. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  cl79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


CASSELL  &  CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Books  may  he  obtained  from  R.  Sutton  Ef  Co.,  11  Ludgate  Hill,  or 
direct  from  the  Author,  at  18s.  'per  gross.  1st  Edition  sold. 


TENTH  EDITION ,  ENLARGED  AND  CORRECTED  TO  DATE. 

Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  (post  free). 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  GEOGRAPHY: 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geography,  General  and  Political.  By  the  late  Lancelot 
D.  Stence  (of  H.M.  Civil  Service).  Completed  and  Edited  by  the  late  Thomas 
Gray,  C.B.  (Board  of  Trade).  Tenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  Revised,  and  Corrected 
to  the  present  date.  With  Outline  Maps  specially  Engraved  for  this  Edition. 

“  A  good  manual  for  practical  purposes,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
The  most  recent  political  changes  of  territory  are  notified,  and  the  latest  statistics 
inserted  from  authoritative  sources.” — Atlienceum. 

“A  thoroughly  reliable  and  a  most  ingenious  compendium  of  geography.” — 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 

***  Specimen  Copies  half  price  to  Teachers  on  receipt  of  remittance  with 

professional  card. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 


VERE  FOSTER’S  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 

IN 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 


Twentieth  Season ,  1890. 


Books  intended  for  this  season's  Competition  must  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  care  of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son, 
Limited,  89  Talbot  Street,  Dublin,  on  or  before  June  30th. 


ZLTIEW  LJATUsT  IFIRIIMIIEIR,  SERIES. 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 

The  First  Latin  Primer.  By  Professor  Postgate. 

Crown  8vo.  Now  ready.  Is. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  B  eing  a  Series 

of  Exercises  adapted  to  the  New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  By 
M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Headmaster’s  Assistant  at  Malvern  College. 
Now  ready.  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Latin  Primer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 

M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CASSELL’S  NEW  EDITION  OF  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

(Now  Ready.) 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Complete  Text.  With  a  Preface 

and  Summary.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  3s.  Vol.  II.,  3s.  6d. 

Horatii  Opera.  Complete  Text.  With  Preface,  Con¬ 
spectus  Metrorum,  Index  Nominum  et  Rerum  Memorabilium  and 
Critical  Notes.  3s. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

DRAWING. 

Cassell’s  “New  Standard”  Drawing  Copies. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  (Adopted  by  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  leading  School  Boards  throughout  the 
Kingdom.) 

Contents  : — Books  A  to  F,  for  Standards  I.  to  IV.,  2d.  eachs 
Books  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  O,  for  Standards  V.  to  VII.,  3d.  each.  Book. 
N  and  P,  4d.  each. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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SCHOOL 


PRIZES. 


TO  HEADS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  LADIES'  COLLEGES,  Ac, 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 


BOOKS  FOE  PEIZES  AND  PKESENTS. 


NOW  READY. 

Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  124  pages,  Is,  6cT,  Or,  specially 
bound  for  Prizes  and  Gift-Books,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d, 

A  Map  of  the  Wandering  of  Ulysses  is  given  as  a  Frontispiece,  and 
an  Index  of  Proper  Names  is  appended.  There  are  a  few  brief 
explanatory  notes  upon  difficult  words  or  passages. 

“  It  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  incidents,  characters,  and  images,  that  are  part  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  world’s  intercourse,  should  not  become  familiar  in  the  years 
when  imagination  is  keenest  and  freshest.”— Canon  Ainger. 


Now  on  view  an  immense  Selection  of  BOOKS,  in  Full  Leather 
Bindings,  and  in  New  Styles  of  Half- Bindings,  at  wholesale  prices ; 
also  FANCY  and  USEFUL  ARTICLES,  CERTIFICATES, 
MEDALS,  &c.,  suitable  for  PRIZES. 


LISTS  POST  P’PtEE. 


MIDLAND  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  Ltd., 

Corporation  St.,  Birmingham ;  and  7  Market  St.,  Leicester. 

CASEY^S_ETJOLID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  Ac. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is.  6 d.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp.,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

This  series  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
readers.  The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  the  binding  firm,  and  the  volumes 
most  carefully  selected.  For  use  as  English  Reading  Books  in  Schools, 
for  Prizes,  and  for  Holiday  Reading,  they  will  be  found  admirably 
adapted. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  writes  “  This  series  will  be  a  boon  to  our  young  people.” 


Robinson  Crusoe  . 

Cloth  Binding, 
s.  d. 

...  2  6 

Boards, 
Cloth  Backs, 
s.  d. 

2  0 

Arabian  Nights . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

Gulliver’s  Travels  . 

...  2 

6 

2  0 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  . . 

...  2 

6 

2  0 

Johnson’s  Rasselas  . 

...  2 

6 

2  0 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

Lady  of  the  Lake  . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

The  following  have  Introductions  by 

CnARLOTTE  M.  YONGE 

Ivanhoe  . 

...  4 

0 

3  6 

The  Talisman . 

...  3 

6 

3  0 

Rob  Roy . 

...  4 

0 

3  6 

Quentin  Durward  . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

Guy  Mannering  . 

...  4 

0 

3  6 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

Plutarch’s  Lives  . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book . 

2 

6 

2  0 

Benjamin  Franklin  ...  • . 

...  3 

0 

2  6 

TWO  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  tbe  United  States.  By  Prof. 
Edward  Eggleston.  Cloth,  sq.  8vo,  410  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  hundreds  of  fine  Illustrations,  and 
stands  unsurpassed  as  a  masterpiece  of  pictorial  art. 

A  First  Book  of  American  History.  By  Professor  Eggle¬ 
ston.  A  Book  fully  Illustrated  and  quite  as  attractive  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  smaller,  and  adapted  for  younger  readers.  Cloth, 
sq.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  _ 

The  Life,  Art,  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare.  By 

Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D.  Iu  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  969  pp., 
cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  21s. 

A  General  Astronomy.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  A.R.A.S. 
Author  of  “  The  Sun,”  &e.  One  vol.,  Royal  8vo.,  550  pp.,  250 
Illusf rations  and  Tables,  half  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

Bench-Work  in  Wbod.  By  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  The  best  work  on 
this  branch  of  Manual  Training.  With  300  Illustrations,  cloth, 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  E.C. 

In  connection  with 

GINN  &  Co.,  Boston  &  New  York. 
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GERMAN  CLASS  BOOKS. 

By  F.  LANGE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; 
Examiner  in  German  at  the  Victoria  Univ.,  Manchester  ; 
Examiner  in  German  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Elementary  German  Reader.  A  Graduated 

Collection  of  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With 
English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  German  Reader.  A  Graduated  Col¬ 
lection  of  Reading  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  English 
Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
D.Litt.  3s. 

Concise  German  Grammar.  In  Three  Pro¬ 
gressive  Parts.  With  special  reference  to  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,  Comparative  Philology,  English  and  German 
Equivalents,  and  Idioms.  Crown  8vo. 

I.  Elementary.  2s.  |  II.  Intermediate.  2s. 

III.  Advanced.  3s.  6d. 

Progressive  German  Examination  Course. 

Comprising  the  Elements  of  German  Grammar,  an 
Historic  Sketch  of  the  Teutonic  Languages,  English 
and  German  Equivalents,  Materials  for  Translation, 
Dictation,  Conversation,  and  Complete  Vocabularies. 

I.  Elementary.  2s.  |  II.  Intermediate.  2s. 

III.  Advanced.  Second  Revised  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

‘  ‘  A  sound  and  sensible  course,  well  planned  and  well 
executed.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  It  is  admirably  worked  out,  and  few  books  are  better 
calculated  to  promote  the  study  of  German  in  England.” 
Practical  Teacher. 


Fliigel’s  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  German 

and  English  Languages.  New  Edition.  Two 
Vols.,  Svo,  £1.  Is.  Abridged,  royal  ISmo,  6s. 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 

By  A.  BARRERE,  Professor  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar  and  First  Steps 
in  Idioms.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  a  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Prbcis  of  Com¬ 
parative  French  Grammar.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

Junior  Graduated  French  Course.  Affording 

Materials  for  Translation,  Grammar,  and  Conversation. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Graduated  French 
Course.  Is.  6d. 

Precis  of  Comparative  French  Grammar  and 
Idioms,  and  Guide  to  Examinations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Recits  Militaires.  With  Biographical  Intro¬ 
duction  and  English  Notes.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 


Whittaker’s  French  Series.  For  the  use  of 

Schools  and  Private  Students.  Edited  by  A.  Barrere, 
Prof.  R.  M.  A.,  Woolwich ;  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  and  others. 
Each  number  with  a  Literary  Introduction  and  Argu¬ 
ments  in  English,  Footnotes  explaining  the  more 
difficult  passages,  and  Translations  of  the  Idiomatic 
Expressions  into  the  corresponding  English  Idioms. 
Now  ready,  fcap.  Svo,  sewed,  each  Number,  6d. ; 
cloth,  9d. 

1.  Scribe.— Le  Verre  d’Eau.  Barrere. 

2.  Moliere.— Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Gasc. 

3.  Moliere.— L’Avare.  Gasc. 

4.  Souvestre.— Sous  la  Tonnelle.  Desages. 

5.  Galland.— Ali  Baba.  Clare. 

6.  7.  Lamartine.— Jeanne  d’Arc.  Barrere. 

8,  9.  Piron.— La  Metromanie.  Delbos. 

10.  Racine.—  Andromaque-  Gasc. 

11.  Racine.— Iphigenie.  Gasc. 

12.  Moliere-— Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  Gasc. 

13.  Racine.— Athalie.  Gasc. 

14.  Racine. — Les  Plaideurs.  Gasc. 

15.  Moliere. — Le  Misanthrope.  Gasc. 

16.  Corneille. — Le  Cid.  Gasc. 

Others  to  follow. 


The  Public  Examination  French  Reader.  With 

a  Vocabulary  to  every  Extract,  suitable  for  all  Students 
who  are  Preparing  for  a  French  Examination.  By  A. 
M.  Bower,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Master  in  University  College 
School,  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bossut’s  French  Phrase  Book.  New  Edition. 

Is. 

- - French  Word  Book.  New  Edition. 

Is.  Others  to  follow. 


***  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works  published  by  Messrs. 
Whittaker  sent  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Sq. 


ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  &c. 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition  (Tots  and 

Cross  Tots,  Simple  and  Compound.)  By  W.  S.  Beard, 
F.R.G.S.,  Mathematical  School,  Rochester.  Is. 

For  Candidates  for  Commercial  Certificates.  (Answers 
sent  to  Masters  only,  free  of  charge.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pen- 
dlebury,  M.A.,  and  W.  S.  Beard.  ls.6d.  [Immediately. 

Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior 

Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul’s  School.  Fourth 
Edition,  Stereotyped. 

Complete,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

In  Two  Pabts,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Examples  in  a  separate  Volume,  without  Answers, 
3s. 

In  use  at  Winchester,  Wellington,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylor's,  Christ’s  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic.  2s.  6d. 

Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 


Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master,  Rugby  School.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.  A..  Seventh 
Edition.  4s. 

- Examples  in.  By  W.  F.  Macmichael, 

M.A.,and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Examples,  Pure  and  Mixed. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration, 
Theory  of  Equations,  Analytical  Geometry,  Statics, 
and  Dynamics.  By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.  (Senior  Mathe¬ 
matical  Scholar  at  Oxford),  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College,  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Cheltenham  College.  6s. 

For  Army  and  Indian  Civil  Service  Candidates. 


GEOMETRY. 

Euclid :  The  Enunciations  and  Figures.  First 

Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Brasse,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Without 
the  Figures,  6d. 

-  Books  I.-V.,  and  parts  of  Books  XI. 

and  XII.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Greek  Text,  with 
numerous  Exercises,  by  Horace  Deighton,  M.A., 
Harrison  College,  Barbadoes.  4s.  6d.  (Key  to  the 
Exercises,  5s.) 

— - Books  I.-III.  With  numerous  Exer¬ 
cises.  2s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

-  Books  I.  and  II.  With  numerous 

Exercises.  Is.  6d. 


GEOMETRY — continued. 
Analytical  Geometry  for  Schools.  By  the 

Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.  A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
Charterhouse  School.  Fifth  Edition.  4s.  Cd. 

Trigonometry,  Introduction  to  Plane.  By  the 

Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Mensuration,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By 

T.  B.  Moore,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  late  Junior  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Staff  College.  With  numerous  Examples. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Elementary  Geometry  of  Conics.  By  C. 

Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  containing  a  Chapter 
on  the  Line  Infinity.  4s.  6d. 

Conic  Sections  treated  Geometrically.  By  W. 

H.  Besant,  Sc.D.  Seventh  Edition.  3s.  6d.  Solu¬ 
tions,  4s. 

-  Enunciations  and  Figures.  Sepa¬ 

rately.  Is.  6d. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hydrostatics,  Elementary.  By  W.  H.  Besant, 

Sc.D.  Thirteenth  Edition.  4s. 

Hydromechanics.  Part  I.  Hydrostatics.  By 

W.  H.  Besant,  F.R.S.,  Sc.D.  Fourth  Edition.  5s. 

Dynamics,  Elementary.  By  W.  Garnett,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  Science  College,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

-  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Besant, 

Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  7s.  6d. 

-  Rigid.  By  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A., 

Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Second  Edition.  4s. 

Heat,  Elementary  Treatise.  By  W.  Garnett, 

M.A.,  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
4s.  6d. 

Mechanics,  Problems  in  Elementary.  By  W. 

Walton,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

Optics,  Geometrical.  By  W.  Steadman  Aldis, 

M.A.  Third  Edition.  4s. 

Elementary  Physics,  Examples  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  in.  By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.,  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Cambridge.  4s. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Evening  Meeting,  May  14th,  1890. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel, 
H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the  following 
paper  on 

CONNECTEDNESS  IN  TEACHING; 

OR, 

The  School  Curriculum  as  one  Organic  Whole. 

It  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  plead  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  new  subjects  into  the  programmes  of  our  schools  ; 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  you  that  we  have  adopted  any  which 
we  might  very  wisely  neglect  or  altogether  exclude.  My 
endeavour  will  rather  be  to  lay  before  you,  for  your  consideration, 
certain  broad  general  principles  which  have,  or  should  have,  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  scope  and  the  method  of  treatment 
of  such  subjects  as  necessity  or  chance  or  your  own  free  will  has 
already  led  you  to  choose.  But  I  shall  not  restrict  myself  to  the 
region  of  general  principles.  I  shall  try  to  show  you  what 
results  of  value  in  practice  readily  follow  from  their  application, 
and  so  prove  to  you  that  the  principles  themselves  are  -well  worthy 
of  your  attention. 

The  subjects  which  compose  the  curriculums  of  our  schools 
have  been  imported  into  them  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  of  which 
fashion  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  powerful.  The  general 
public  and  the  founders  of  schools  have  from  time  to  time  decided 
what  parts  of  knowledge  every  well-informed  adult  should 
possess,  and  have  then  demanded — if  demand  it  can  be  called — 
that  these  parts  should  form  the  material  of  the  instruction  given 
in  schools.  At  first  it  was  only  Latin  and  religion  ;  then,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Greek  was  added ;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Hebrew  was  at  times  inserted  in  the  programme,  and  Evelyn  tells 
us  in  the  year  1655  that  Arabic  as  well  had  a  place  at  Westminster 
School.  We  ourselves  have  seen  the  advent  of  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages,  and,  later  still,  of  science;  while  the  latest 
popular  demand  of  all  is  for  the  teaching  of  trades  in  our 
elementary  schools.*  Chance,  or  fashion,  or  the  narrow  needs 
of  the  counting-house,  or  the  almost  as  narrow  view  of  eager 
specialists — whose  advice  so  often  reminds  one  of  Euclid’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  line,  “  length  without  breadth” — these  have  had  most 
to  do  with  the  composition  of  our  curriculums.  Seldom,  or 
never,  for  this  reason  or  for  that,  has  the  composition  of  a  school 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  may  be  successful  in  persuading  the 
public  to  change  this  demand  into  one  for  something  of  true  and  great 
educational  value,  viz.,  manual  training. 


curriculum,  at  any  rate  for  children  above  the  Kindergarten 
age,  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  depended  on  a  scientific  estimate  of 
the  educational  values  of  subjects.  We  have  not  troubled  our¬ 
selves  with  finding  out  what  these  values  are,  nor  even  with 
inquiring  from  the  solitary  students  of  educational  science 
whether  they  knoiv  anything  about  the  matter.  It  is  as  portions 
of  information,  not  as  instruments  of  education,  that  subjects 
have  been  given  a  place  in  our  schools ;  and  when  so  brought 
together  they  are  given  as  little  cohesiveness,  as  little  true 
organic  inter-relation,  as  the  marbles  in  a  boy’s  bag.  While  such 
educational  values  as  have  been  stuck  on  to  them  after  they  have 
been  chosen  are  almost  wholly  due  to  learned  fad  or  private 
fancy. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Suppose  that  for  the  time  being  we  waive 
the  question  as  to  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  there  still 
remain  the  even  more  important  questions,  what  parts  of  the 
subjects  shall  we  select,  and  how  shall  we  treat  them  ?  Shall  we 
select  the  parts  as  of  future  use  to  the  man,  or  as  of  present  use 
to  the  child?  Shall  we  deal  with  the  knowledges  as  things 
isolated  and  self-sufficient,  or  as  having  organic  relations  with 
the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  P  Shall  we  treat  each  subject 
on  lines  solely  dictated  by  some  logical  arrangement  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself,  or  in  such  an  order  and  way  as  to  keep  it  continuously 
in  living  relations  with  the  needs  of  child  mind?  As  to  how 
most  of  you  would  answer  these  questions  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  What  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  give  you  my  reasons 
for  agreeing  with  you,  and  to  show  you  how  you  may  give  prac¬ 
tical  effect  to  your  answers  in  your  everyday  work. 

Information  becomes  knowledge  when  we  understand  it — - 
understand  it  in  such  way  as  to  be  able  to  put  it  to  its  simple 
natural  uses.  To  understand  a  fact  or  a  thing  is  to  assimilate  it 
to,  or  class  it  with,  other  facts  or  things  ;  or,  if  the  thing  be  com¬ 
plex  or  jjossess  many  qualities,  we  may  advance  a  step  further, 
and  seek  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  one 
another,  and  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  these  relations  to 
those  which  exist  between  the  parts  or  qualities  of  other  things. 
The  history  of  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  has  been  the 
history  of  growth  in  the  comprehension  of  the  relations  between 
things — based  on  careful  observation  and  experiment.  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Darwin  and  Wallace,  Spencer,  Fara¬ 
day,  and  Joule,  to  remind  you  of  the  splendid  advances  of  this 
particular  kind  which  have  been  made  in  our  own  day.  We 
discriminate  and  separate  in  order  to  observe  more  accurately  ; 
but  the  ultimate  aim,  the  triumph,  of  observation  is  the  discovery 
of  relations.  If  we,  as  teachers,  will  bear  this  in  mind — that  to 
produce  understanding  we  must  make  clear  and  establish  rela¬ 
tions — we  shall  see  that,  to  make  a  new  subject  intelligible  to  our 
pupils,  we  must  make  clear  and  establish  its  relations  to  other 
subjects  already  known.  And  I  would  go  further  than  this,  and 
say  that  we  must  maintain  those  relations.  The  young  are  not 
strong  in  futurity — cannot  realize  strongly  a  far-off  aim  or 
advantage — cannot,  like  a  Darwin,  wait  half  a  lifetime  to  set  forth 
a  great  theory,  which  has  stirred  all  the  minds  of  his  generation, 
and  like  the  rain  in  spring  has  made  all  the  fields  of  knowledge 
fruitful,  whatever  crop  they  grow.  The  young  want  something 
more  immediate,  and  often  repeated.  Their  interest — and  with 
interest  their  power’of  maintaining  connections — is  fluctuating, 
liable  to  vanish,  and  needs  frequent  renewing  and  refreshment. 
Interest,  that  most  potent  factor  in  attention,  which  again  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  understanding,  and 
therefore  in  education — interest  lies  in  connection,  not  isolation. 
A  thing  for  its  own  sake,  even  art,  is  seldom  very  interesting  for 
long,  even  to  adults.  It  is  in  the  multitude  and  nature  of  its 
connections  and  suggestions  that  lasting  interest  lies.  This  is 
still  more  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  children — and  their 
questions  are  always  telling  us  this,  if  we  would  but  listen  and 
try  and  make  out  their  meaning.  “  What  is  this  for  ?  ”  “  Is  so 

and  so  like  this  ?  ”  “  Who  made  the  rain  ?  ”  and  so  on,  and  so 

on. — all  endeavours  to  get  some  kind  of  link  between  what  is 
interesting  them  at  the  time  and  something  else. 

Again,  interest  lies  in  making  use  of  knowledge,  in  seeing  its 
bearing  on  what  we  and  others  do,  which  is  a  realizing  of  the 
connection  between  theory  and  practice,  between  knowing  and 
doing.  It  lies,  too,  in  discovering  causes — another  form  of  con¬ 
nectedness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  teachers  of 
the  great  value  of  creating  in  a  learner  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
a  fact,  or  of  that  genus  (or  that  species)  of  the  knowledges  of  fact 
which  we  call  a  subject.  The  need  of  a  subject,  how  little  we 
bear  in  mind  the  necessity  that  our  learners  should  feel  it !  Nor 
do  we  often  feel  it  ourselves — except  for  examination  purposes. 
When  the  child  or  the  adult  learner  Hurts  out  the  statement 
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that  “  he  does  not  see  the  use  of  learning  this  or  that  subject,” 
are  we  not  wont  to  put  it  down  to  dullness,  or  to  indolence,  or  to 
sheer  impertinence  P  But  it  is  not  impertinent  at  all ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  very  'pertinent  indeed,  and  should  reveal  to  the 
teacher  that  he  is  letting  the  subject  slip  out  of  its  proper  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  learner’s  mind,  out  of  its  organic  connections 
with  his  other  knowledges.  Similar  statements  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  feeling  of  an 
aim,  and  to  the  feeding  and  using  of  curiosity — in  both  of  which 
the  element  of  connectedness  is  very  marked  and  very  important ; 
and  we  all  know'  how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  memory  to  carry 
what  is  connected  than  what  is  disconnected  and  isolated, — words, 
for  instance,  in  a  sentence,  connected  so  as  to  express  an  idea, 
are  easier  to  remember  than  as  a  string  of  separate  items,  as 
Comonius  so  often  pointed  out ;  while  it  is  evident  at  once  how 
important  a  part  is  played  by  connecting  in  all  the  processes 
of  constructive  imagination,  conception,  judgment,  and  rea¬ 
soning. 

Another  valuable  means  of  promoting  interest  and  attention, 
and  so  of  ultimately  producing  understanding,  is  novelty.  And 
what  better  plan  can  we  adopt  for  continually  imparting  this 
sense  of  novelty  to  a  subject  than  by  bringing  out  now  its  con¬ 
nection  with  this  other  subject,  now  its  bearing  on  that,  now  its 
power  to  supply  a  link  in  an  argument  elsewhere,  now  its  value 
in  checking  some  too  hasty  generalization  in  another  department 
■ — this  in  addition  to,  and  far  more  than,  all  possible  variation 
internal  to  the  subject  itself.  Dramatists,  poets,  painters,  men 
of  science,  have  long  ago  shown  us  that  novelty  and  interest  lie 
but  little  in  the  change  of  the  material  employed  :  they  lie  rather 
in  change,  in  the  variety,  of  the  connections  and  relations  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  same  material.  And,  furthermore,  what  is  there 
which  strikes  us  with  greater  delight  than  the  discovery  of  the 
new  and  wonderful  in  what  is  familiar  and  seemingly  common¬ 
place !  And  nothing  pi*oduces  this  more  frequently  or  more 
effectively  than  the  noting  of  connectedness  between  sub¬ 
jects. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  “  Why  all  this  insistance  on  con¬ 
nectedness  ?  Every  subject  which  we  teach,  we  always  teach 
connectedly.”  Well,  I  will  not  contradict  you,  lest  perchance  I 
should  seem  rude  ;  but  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  con¬ 
nectedness  in  a  book  or  in  a  lesson,  and  connectedness  in  the 
learner’s  mind,  are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  In  a  book, 
the  order  of  the  stages  and  the  nature  of  the  connectedness 
usually  depend  on  some  distant  aim,  some  ultimate  purpose,  far 
beyond  and  out  of  reach  of  the  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  them.  So  Euclid  wrote  his  Geometry  as  an  introduction 
to  his  Astronomy  ;  Hume  wrote  his  History  to  expound  his  views 
of  government ;  and  so  on.  The  adult  may  catch  the  clue,  and 
may  adopt  as  his  own  the  line  of  interest  and  the  kind  of  con¬ 
nectedness  followed  by  the  author;  but,  for  the  young,  this  is 
not  always  advisable,  nor  always  possible.  Tlieir  line  of  interest, 
and  the  connectedness  they  want,  are  not  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  adult,  or  of  that  particular  adult,  the  author  or 
teacher  ;  and  if,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  the  task  of  education 
does  not  consist  in  imparting  ready-made  information,  but  rather 
in  exciting,  promoting,  and  guiding  inquiry,  then  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that,  as  a  broad  general  rule,  we  should  follow  the  lines 
of  inquiry  natural  to,  and  so  best  suited  to  and  most  interesting 
to,  the  learner.  It  is  for  this  kind  of  connectedness  in  a  subject, 
and  not  for  just  any  arrangement  which  happens  to  be  logically 
coherent,  that  I  am  pleading  to-night. 

But  there  is  another  connectedness  for  which  I  have  also  been 
pleading,  and  the  necessity  for  which  I  am  still  more  anxious  to 
make  you  see  and  feel — that  between  all  the  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum  ;  such  a  connectedness  as  shall  in  every  lesson 
make  all  the  other  knowledges  of  the  child — or  all  of  these  that 
are  possible — enlighten,  enliven,  and  so  render  memorable  the 
particular  lesson  he  is  learning ;  such  a  connectedness  as  shall 
bring  all  the  subjects  together,  and  keep  them  together,  as  parts 
of  one  organic  whole ;  a  system  of  school  knowledge  organized 
like  the  sympathetic-nervous-system  of  a  human  being. 

The  separation  of  knowledge  into  departments,  subjects,  dis¬ 
tinct  studies,  is  the  work  of  the  adult,  and  is  for  the  adult, — a  plan 
by  which  he  can  secure  better  observation  and  more  definite 
experiment  in  his  work  as  an  adult,  and  more  particularly  as  a 
scientific  inquirer.  But  this  withdrawing  of  attention  from  the 
many  parts  of  the  knowledge  presented  to  us,  and  concentrating 
it  continuously  upon  one  part,  this  abstraction,  is,  like  all  other 
abstraction,  very  difficult  for  the  young.  To  the  great  philo¬ 
sophic  thinker  all  knowledge  is  one  subject;  just  as  to  Darwin 
the  ideas  genus ,  species,  sub-species,  and  the  like  are  but  different 


forms  of  the  one  idea  varieties ,*  To  the  child  also  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  interests  him  is  one  subject,  though  the  true  inter¬ 
relations  of  its  parts  are  unknown  to  him.  It  is  only  to  us,  who, 
like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  hang  uncertainly  between  child  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  that  knowledge  appears  broken  and  disconnected,— written 
in  a  set  of  odd  volumes  which  we  cannot  see  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  treatise.  Most  of  us  are  given  to  protesting  against 
specializing  in  schools,  at  any  rate  with  pupils  under  a  certain 
age — say  twelve,  or,  better,  fourteen.  But  what  about  specializing 
simultaneously  in  half-a-dozen  different  subjects,  as  we  actually 
do  ?  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  for  it  ?  To  specialize  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  one  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  and 
this  is  what  we  do  day  after  day  with  every  subject  in  our  school 
curriculum,  treating  it  for  the  time  being  as  if  no  other  subjects 
existed,  viewing  it  “  in  disconnection,  dead,  and  spiritless.”  Even 
if  we  support  specialization  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  as  in 
adult  study  after  it,  surely  he  is  the  best  specialist  (in  the  higher 
school  as  outside  it)  whose  subject  consciously  touches  other  sub¬ 
jects  at  most  points,  and  draws  strength  and  vitality  from  the 
most  various  sources.  To  paraphrase  Grimm’s  famous  paradox 
about  languages,  surely  he  who  knows  one  subject  only  (if  there 
be  such  a  person)  has  no  true  knowledge  at  all — and  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  inter-relations  of  subjects  is  very  much  the  same  thing. 
To  know  one  subject  far  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  subject 
is  altogether  a  different  matter — and  this  is  the  best  definition  of 
the  true  specialist,  his  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of  other  subjects 
on  hig  own  subject  being  taken  for  granted.  But  to  return.  The 
child,  I  have  said,  looks  upon  all  knowledge  as  one  subject,  but 
does  not  kno>v  the  true  inter-relations  of  its  parts;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  teacher’s  duty  is,  not  to  destroy  this  sense  of  unity, 
but  to  enlighten  and  perfect  it,  to  make  it  truly  understood,  so 
that  his  knowledge  may  become  what  Herbert  Spencer  defines 
scientific  knowledge,  to  be  at  any  rate  partially  unified,  with  the 
hojie  that  it  may  in  the  end  grow  into  completely -unified  know¬ 
ledge — that  is,  true  philosophy.  To  quote  Herbert  Spencer  again, 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  growing  and  developing 
thought  is  unification;  and  in  education,  as  in  medicine  and 
much  else,  we  are  finding  that  success  is  to  be  achieved  only  by 
rendering  our  measures  subservient  to  that  spontaneous  unfold¬ 
ing  which  all  minds  go  through  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
We  must  use  the  child's  idea  of  connectedness,  of  unity — not  our 
own — if  wre  are  to  educate  the  child ;  seeking  step  by  step  to 
render  his  idea  more  clear,  better  defined,  more  accurate. 
I  would  plead,  then,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  unity  throughout 
at  least  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  not  only  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  but  also  in  the  school.  And  if,  in  the  later  stages  of  school 
life,  we  must  partially  specialize,  it  will  then  mean,  not  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  all  sense  of  unity,  as  now,  but  only  a  temporary 
narrowing  and  deepening  of  attention  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  object  in  view';  to  be  followed,  we  may  hope,  in  adult  life  by 
a  return  in  some  measure  to  a  search  after  unity,  by  some  kind 
of  effort  to  attain  to  a  true  understanding. 

Now,  I  do  not  assert  that  every  subject  of  a  school  curriculum 
can  be  brought  into  close  connection  with  every  other  subject ; 
nor  that  the  degrees  of  closeness  can  be  made  the  same  in  all 
cases.  We  might,  perhaps,  compose  a  curriculum  in  which  both 
these  conditions  could  be  satisfied.  But  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  best;  for  there  are  other  principles  to  be  considered,  in 
addition  to  those  now  before  us.  Still,  I  think  we  may  take  it 
as  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  if  any  subject,  or  the  selected  part  of  any  subject,  is  found 
to  have  no  very  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum, 
or  is  only  indirectly  connected,  and  that  with  very  few  of  the 
other  subjects,  then  the  subject  in  question  (or  the  selected 
part)  has  little  or  no  right  to  a  place  in  that  particular  cur¬ 
riculum,  at  any  rate  during  the  unspecialized  period  of  school 
life.  Here,  then,  is  one  test  to  apply  to  our  curriculums  as 
they  at  present  stand,  and  to  those  new  subjects  which  demand 
admission — not  the  sole  test,  but  one  of  the  most  important. 
Again,  since  the  degrees  of  relationship  are  not  the  same  in  all 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  our  subjects  will  tend  to  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  groups,  the  contents  of  each  group  being  united  fairly 
closely  to  one  another,  but  much  less  closely  to  other  groups. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mathematics — arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry — because  they  tend  so  soon  to 
become  formal  and  self-sufficient.  But  even  then,  in  each  group, 


*  So  Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  First  Principles,  “  Knowledge  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  ununified  knowledge ;  science  is  partially-unified  knowledge 
philosophy  is  completely -unified  knowledge.’’ 
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one  subject  at  least  will  be  found  to  stand  out  pre-eminent  for 
the  number  aud  directness  of  its  relations  to  the  contents  of 
other  groups;  and  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  such  a  subject  is 
the  one  of  greatest  educational  value.  In  the  case  of  mathe¬ 
matics  it  is  geometry  —  informal  and  practical  at  first,  and 
gradually  rising  into  the  formal  and  theoretical.  Need  I  point 
out  that,  as  time  goes  on  and  education  grows,  and  especially 
when  the  mathematical  treatment  of  physics  is  introduced,  this 
whole  group  reveals  more  and  more  its  connections  with  other 
departments  of  knowledge  ? — while  no  teacher,  one  would  fancy, 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  nature  and  intimacy  of  its 
internal  relations.  Yet  it  is  precisely  these  relations — the 
passage  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  from  practical  to  theoretical 
geometry,  the  bearing  of  algebra  on  geometry,  and  of  geometry 
on  algebra  —  which  we  teachers  habitually  neglect,  and  De 
Morgan,  with  all  his  clearness  and  strength,  seems  to  have 
pleaded  with  us  in  vain. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  principle  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  will  help  us.  We  are  constantly  puzzled,  when  dealing  with 
large  aud  varied  subjects,  to  know  what  parts  we  should  select 
for  our  school  course.  Lecturers  on  geography  and  history  are 
wont,  at  times,  to  startle  and  dismay  us  with  descriptions  of 
the  amount  and  variety  of  what  these  subjects  should  contain, 
till  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  time-table  itself  would  scarce  suffice 
for  the  hours  that  should  be  given  to  either.  But,  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  say,  it  is  only  their  fun.  What  they  mean  is  that 
their  subjects  are  intimately  and  variously  related  to  many  other 
subjects,  are  in  consequence  of  great  educational  value,  and 
should  be  treated  with  a  continual  consciousness  of  these  rela¬ 
tions.  In  arranging  the  contents  of  a  geographical  course  for 
school  children  (not  the  teachers),  I  would  place  my  geography 
successively  beside  the  other  subjects,  and  see  what  bearing  they 
had  on  it,  part  by  part,  and  what  it  had  on  them;  from  the  materials 
so  selected,  I  would  chose  those  which  are  interesting  and  of  edu¬ 
cational  value  to  the  young  ;  I  would  add  such  other  material  as 
is  of  essential  geographical  importance,  and  as  is  reallg  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  me  to  make  my  geography  connectedly  intelligible; 
and  I  should  be  contented  with  that.  The  rest  I  should  put, 
not  into  the  children’s  memories,  but  into  gazetteers  and  diction¬ 
aries — decidedly  safer  places.  Much  the  same  would  be  my  plan 
with  history;  and  in  each  case  my  course  would  be, not  stereotyped 
for  all,  but  progressive  in  three  or  four  stages — progressive,  not 
merely  by  accretions,  but  by  internal  development,  which  itself 
would  largely  mean  growth  in  connectedness  with  other  subjects. 
“  But,”  breaks  in  the  angry  or  broken-hearted  specialist,  “  this 
is  not  geography  !  How  can  you  have  geography  without  .  .  .  !  ” 
Plucking  up  my  courage  as  I  may,  I  answer :  “  Forgive  me,  but 
just  at  present  we  are  considering  education,  not  geography  ;  or, 
rather,  education  by  means  of  geography  and  other  subjects.” 
It  is  precisely  because  you  specialists  will  make  your  subjects 
(though  intended  for  school  use)  so  formal,  so  pedantically  com¬ 
plete  and  self-sufficient,  that  we  teachers  find  them  so  hard  to 
use  educationally,  and  often  long  to  turn  them  out  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  altogether.  We  want  to  educate  the  young,  not  to  make 
specialists  in  geography  or  history,  or  anything  else.  Indeed,  it 
has  long  been  my  conviction  that  our  school  education,  especially 
n  the  eai-lier  stages,  is  far  too  formal,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
parts.  We  want  a  great  deal  more  informal  geometry  and 
algebra,  informal  physics,  informal  botany,  informal  geography, 
informal  language-teaching — yes,  and  informal  drawing  too, — a 
great  deal  more  of  all  these  than  we  get.  We  are  so  attentive 
to  the  subjects  as  subjects,  and  we  isolate  them  so,  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  learners’  minds  and  their  requirements.  We 
seek  to  be  considered  as  learned  men,  and  forget  that  we  are 
teachers.  The  principle  of  connectedness  between  subjects 
shows  us  our  error.  If  the  subjects  of  the  unspecialized  period 
of  school  life  are  to  be  connected — not  at  every  point,  of  course, 
but  like  the  threads  of  a  net,  or  the  nerves  of  the  human 
organism — they  cannot  be  kept  strictly  formal,  and  each  shut  up 
in  its  own  water-tight  compartment.  The  jealous  barriers  must 
be  thrown  down,  that  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  childhood  may 
move  freely  through  them  all.” 

I  might  perhaps  now  take  each  subject  one  by  one,  and  show 
you  what  should  be  its  contents,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  con¬ 
nectedness  gives  us  any  guidance.  Or  I  might  reverse  the 
picture  and  show  you  the  damage  done  in  each  case  by  isolation. 
How,  from  this  cause,  English  composition,  for  instance,  is  the 
clumsy,  sapless  thing  it  is — having  no  vital  connection  with  any¬ 
thing.  How  it  could  be  intimately  (and  to  their  mutual  advan¬ 
tage)  connected  with  object-study  and  nature-study,  with 
drawing,  with  art,  with  literature  and  history,  and  the  rest,  and 


so  gain  strength,  and  meaning, and  even  beauty.*  But  I  fear  that, 
in  either  case,  I  should  only  weary  you  with  ceaseless  repetition. 
Some  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  case  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose. 

Were  we  to  attempt  the  task  of  arranging  a  curriculum  on  the 
principles  I  have  been  advocating,  we  might  follow  the  lines  of 
an  ideal  republic  ;  or  we  might  adopt  a  plan  of  a  monarchical,  or 
at  any  rate  aristocratic,  nature.  In  the  former  case,  all  our  sub¬ 
jects  would  stand  on  a  footing  of  free  and  equal  citizenship, 
having  their  duties,  public  and  social,  to  perform  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  also  their  private  and  domestic  duties  to  their  own 
families  and  to  themselves.  The  discharge  and  interaction  of 
these  duties  would  constitute  the  life  of  the  State — the  microcosm 
of  children’s  education.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  choose  one 
or  two,  or  even  three  subjects  to  be  our  rulers,  and  give  them  a 
properly  ordered  sway,  while  we  placed  the  rest  in  due  subjection 
under  these  rulers — relating  them  to  one  another,  but  laying 
more  special  stress  on  their  intelligent  and  dutiful  relations  to 
those  set  in  authority  over  them.  I  am  almost  afraid,  in  these 
democratic  days,  to  say  that  I  prefer  the  limited  monarchy.  I  do 
not  find,  from  the  experience  of  others  and  from  my  own,  that 
all  subjects  are  equally  suited  to  children  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  that  it  is  wise  or  possible  to  begin  them  all  simulta¬ 
neously.  Letus  aim  at  and  secure  freedom — anintelligentfreedom 
— by  all  means.  But  freedom  of  function  does  not  imply  equality 
of  agents,  and  intelligent  freedom  should  include  intelligent 
submission  to  a  common  service  for  a  common  good  ;  while  we 
shall  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  freedom  if  we  only  contrive 
to  break  down  the  walls  and  fill  up  the  moats  of  the  mediaeval 
castles  in  which  school  subjects — so  little  subject  to  the  school — 
have  till  now  entrenched  themselves.  Did  the  decision  rest  with 
me,  I  should  choose  as  our  ruling  subjects  the  knowledge  of 
plants  and  of  animals — an  informal  knowledge  (growing,  but 
only  vei’y  gradually,  more  and  more  precise)  of  their  external 
characteristics  and  habits,  locality,  uses  to  man,  &c. — including 
man  himself  after  a  while.  From  which  should  develop  simply, 
naturally,  connectedly,  all  the  rest — the  study  of  form,  of  colour, 
of  language,  of  number,  of  life,  of  material ;  beginning  with  the 
personally  familiar,  and  proceeding  to  what  is  not  so  familiar, 
but  still  somewhat  like,  and  so  onwards,  and  diligently  main¬ 
taining  the  mutual  connectedness  of  everything  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  will  not  require  any  great  effort  of  imagination  to  see 
how  the  whole  of  the  school  curriculum  gradually  emerges  from 
all  this — in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  that  in  which  Madame  de 
Portugall  shows  us,  in  her  “  Synoptical  Table,”  that  the  whole 
of  education  emerges  from  the  activities  and  subjects  of  the 
Kindergarten.  Drawing  (graphic  representation  first,  and,  later 
on,  art)  from  the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  animals;  lan¬ 
guage  (spoken,  written,  and  sung)  from  the  talks  and  stories 
about  plants  and  animals  and  localities,  with  literature  to  follow 
later  ;  geography  from  much  the  same  sources,  and  from  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  effects  of  plants  and  animals  (including  man) 
on  localities,  and  the  effects  of  localities  on  them  ;  history,  in 
an  informal  shape,  following  close  on  its  steps  ;  natural  science 
from  almost  everything,  and  particularly  from  the  consideration 
of  the  effects  on  plants  of  the  earth  in  which  they  grow,  and  of 
their  need  of  water  and  air  and  light;  geometry  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  form  and  measurements  and  number;  arithmetic, 
and  that  universal  arithmetic  which  we  call  algebra,  from  the 


*  As  a  mere  suggestion,  I  give  the  following  to  show,  to  some  extent, 
what  I  mean.  By  “  drawing”  I  mean,  not  Fine  Art,  hut  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  value  of  which  lies  in  the  effort  to  express  oneself,  not  in  the 
heauty  of  the  picture.  1.  A  simple  object  placed  before  the  child, 
described  orally  by  him  while  it  is  present,  described  in  writing,  and 
drawn.  2.  An  object  (or  an  action) — as  before,  but  now  the  description 
comes  after  the  object  is  removed.  3.  Short,  simple  narrative  of  a  familiar 
and  simple  action  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  and  reproduced  at  once 
in  writing  by  the  child,  (a)  exactly,  (b)  with  variations.  4.  A  scene  or 
action  described  from  a  picture,  (a)  while  present,  (b)  after  removal.  5. 
An  object  (or  collection  of  objects,  or  an  action)  drawn  by  the  child  from 
a  description  only.  6.  Child  to  write  a  short,  simple  narrative  from  a  few 
data  (the  story  might  also  be  composed  in  class  viva  voce,  added  to  and 
modified  by  child  after  child).  7.  Child  to  illustrate  (in  childish  manner 
by  graphic  representation)  the  literature  or  the  history,  &c.  he  is  studying. 
8.  Children’s  invention  of  simple  episodes,  bringing  in  the  characters  and 
circumstances  of  some  book  (story,  history,  &c.)  they  have  just  read  in 
or  out  of  school.  They  may  describe  their  own  experiments,  and  so  on. 
It  will  easily  he  seen  how  every  subject,  except  pure  mathematics,  may 
bo  brought  in  under  some  such  plan.  With  a  little  care  pure  mathematics 
also  may  he  made  another  form  of  expressing  the  child’s  own  ideas  and 
reasonings,  and  so  be  a  kind  of  composition,  instead  of  the  mere  rote- 
work  it  so  often  is. 
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same  sources,  and  from  observing  the  characteristics  of  plants 
and  animals.  But  I  have  already  finished  our  ordinary  curri¬ 
culum,  and  yet  my  resources  are  not  nearly  exhausted.  I  might 
add  physiology  (very  informal,  of  course)  and  the  consideration 
of  some  of  those  simpler  conditions  on  which  health  and  wise 
living  depend.  You  will  not,  however,  thank  me  if  I  add  to  the 
number  of  subjects  ;  so  I  will  merely  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  do  not  suppose  these  subjects  only  to  start  from  the  same 
origin,  but  always  to  have  a  living  sense  of  that  common  origin, 
to  draw  continually  fresh  strength  and  new  powers  of  growth 
from  it,  to  minister  freely  and  loyally  to  the  ruling  subjects,  and 
constantly  to  develop  connections  with  fellow-subjects,  in  every 
lesson  every  subject  contributing  all  the  help  it  can — in  fact, 
to  form  together  one  organic  whole,  until  the  time  comes  when 
it  is  safe  to  narrow  and  deepen  attention  by  some  kind  of 
specialization. 

Is  this  merely  the  day-dream  of  a  schoolmaster  P  I  think  not. 
It  has  shown  itself  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  dimly  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  writers  on  education.  It  becomes  clearer  in 
the  minds  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi.  But  it  is  only  distinctly 
evident  as  an  underlying  principle  in  the  educational  philosophy 
of  Froebel,  though  even  in  his  case  we  rather  imply  the  principle 
than  find  it  definitely  and  directly  stated.  In  Herbert  Spencer 
it  can  be  seen  in  the  background  of  his  idea  of  the  “  unification 
of  thought,”  though  he  makes  no  point  of  it  in  his  tract  on 
“Education.”  In  Froebel  it  is  the  pre-requisite  for  his  leading 
idea  of  the  “  unification  of  life.”  But  in  every  good  Kinder¬ 
garten,  and  in  the  few  schools  which  endeavour  to  carry  the 
Kindergarten  idea  forward  into  higher  education,  you  may 
see  the  principle  to  some  extent  realized  in  actual  practice.  No, 
it  is  not  a  dream ;  it  is  a  principle  of  teaching  which  only  requires 
to  be  more  clearly  expounded  and  more  earnestly  insisted  upon. 
In  the  Kindergarten,  the  story  of  the  week  deals  with  the  things 
which  the  children  have  been  led  to  observe  and  take  an  interest 
in ;  it  is  illustrated  by  things  collected  from  time  to  time  by 
them  or  the  teacher ;  it  is  used  to  improve  the  children’s 
vocabulary  and  mode  of  expression;  it  is  enlivened  and  drama¬ 
tically  made  intelligible  by  the  songs  and  games  ;  and  is  pictured 
out,  realized,  and  made  the  source  of  new  interests  by  drawings, 
paintings,  and  a  variety  of  objects  freshly  constructed  by  the 
children  for  the  particular  purpose.  The  story  may  prompt  and 
direct  the  other  work  and  play,  or  the  work  and  play  may  prompt 
the  story ;  it  matters  little  which,  so  long  as  together  they 
produce  one  organic  whole.  But  the  Kindergarten  proper  is 
only  a  model  on  a  very  small  scale.  What  I  propose  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  much  wider  and  which  reaches  further — some¬ 
thing  which,  I  trust,  may  before  very  long  become  a  reality,  and 
be  seen  by  you  all  in  this  great  town  of  ours. 

I  plead  for  unification  of  thought  and  unification  of  life  by 
means  of  the  unification  of  the  materials  of  thought  and  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  for  life.  And  I  base  my  plea  on  the 
psychological  necessity  of  such  a  change  in  the  means  if  we  are 
ever  to  attain  to  such  a  result  in  the  end ;  and  on  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  increase  the  amount  of  your  work,  but  only  to 
add  an  interest,  a  novelty,  an  intelligibility  to  it  which  a  true 
all-sided  connectedness  alone  can  give,  and  gives  unceasingly. 
Alas  !  how  often,  instead  of  bending  all  our  energies  to  attuning 
all  the  subjects,  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  and  to  bringing 
out  the  full  orchestral  harmony  of  thought,  we  set  our  children 
to  beating  the  big  drum  in  the  hope  of  collecting  a  crowd. 


Mr.  Heppel  thought  that  one  excellent  illustration  of  the  points  that 
had  been  insisted  on  in  the  lecture  was  to  be  found  in  the  admirable 
discourse  on  Spanish  Art,  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  In  this  the  characteristics  of  the  national  art 
were  explained  by  history,  literature,  geography,  and  ethnology.  In 
school  education  it  might  perhaps  be  best,  at  first,  to  aim  at  a  less  com¬ 
plete  unification.  The  kindred  subjects  in  one  group  might  be  used  to 
illustrate  one  another.  When  a  boy  learned  Latin,  French,  and  English 
in  school,  possibly  also  Greek  and  German,  they  were  to  him  utterly 
independent  and  unconnected.  Afterwards,  in  advanced  works  by  great 
authorities,  he  came  upon  numerous  illustrations  and  comparisons,  many 
of  which  might  easily  have  been  taught  him  at  the  outset.  He  heartily 
agreed  with  the  lecturer  in  his  admiration  of  De  Morgan,  whose  wise 
advice  and  pregnant  suggestions  as  to  teaching  were  yet  far  from  com¬ 
pletely  utilised.  On  another  point,  however,  he  ventured  to  differ.  He 
did  not  wish  to  see  geometry  placed  above  arithmetic  and  algebra,  but 
rather  that  these,  with  trigonometry  and  mechanics,  should  be  used  to 
explain  one  another.  The  comparison  of  the  effects  of  going  round  two 
sides  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  of  going  from  corner  to  corner,  showed 
the  contrast  between  ordinary  geometry  and  the  geometry  of  mechanics. 
The  consideration  of  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  which  must 


come  in  at  an  early  stage  of  algebra,  when  combined  with  the  definitions 
of  a  sine  and  cosine,  easily  led  to  a  graphic  representation  of  De  Moivre’s 
Theorem,  and  from  this  the  formula)  for  sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  of 
two  angles  might  be  deduced.  Not  that  these  truths  should  be  reached 
solely  by  this  road,  but  that  the  connexion  between  different  branches 
should  be  exhibited.  He  scarcely  liked  to  say  a  word  about  geography, 
feeling  his  great  incapacity  either  to  learn  or  to  teach  it ;  but,  believing 
that  memory  here  was  especially  required,  he  thought  that  memory  by 
association  should  be  cultivated,  rather  than  mechanical  learning  by 
heart. 

Mr.  Baumann  remarked  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  our  present 
schemes  of  study  arose,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  ours  was 
an  age  of  transition,  and  that  we  had  tried  to  transplant  Greek  ideas 
and  Greek  culture  upon  an  uncongenial  soil.  A  good  example  of  such  a 
confusion  of  different  elements  of  culture  was  seen  in  the  period  of 
Roman  decadence,  when  the  Greek  sophists,  as  we  were  informed  by 
Juvenal,  greatly  upset  the  notions  and  aspirations  of  the  simpler  Roman 
minds.  In  the  mind  of  Plato,  no  doubt,  the  unity  in  education,  which 
we  so  sadly  lacked,  had  already  been  accomplished  :  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Plato  knew  but  one  language,  and  that  his  scheme 
of  studies  embraced  but  two  subjects,  music  arid  gymnastics  in  a  wider 
sense.  Would  such  a  programme  as  this  satisfy  the  modern  mind 
which  had  passed  through  the  school  of  Francis  Bacon  ?  He  would 
have  liked  to  hear  the  lecturer’s  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
wished  the  different  school-studies  to  be  linked  together,  and  he  thought 
that  the  connexion  between  study  and  study,  subject  and  subject, 
would  greatly  depend  upon  what  we  considered  to  be  the  aim  or  object 
of  education.  The  schools  of  the  future,  he  hoped,  would  simplify 
their  courses  of  study,  and  it  might  be  so  arranged  that  there  were 
separate  groups  of  schools,  at  least  for  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
There  might  be  mathematical  schools,  science  schools,  language  schools, 
history  schools,  and  so  forth.  For  each  group,  the  connecting  link  of 
studies  would,  then,  of  course,  have  to  be  an  appropriate  and  a  different 
one,  and  one  central  subject  would  have  to  lead  and  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  school.  For  the  mathematical  schools,  geometry  might  well  be 
made  the  leading  subject ;  with  regard  to  science,  he  would  rather 
refer  to  the  elaborate  discussion  on  this  matter  in  the  logical  works  of 
Bain.  He  was  not  quite  sure  wdietlier  Latin  could  be  made  the  central 
subject  of  the  language  school,  and  he  felt  considerable  hesitation  in 
suggesting  any  connecting  link  for  this  very  difficult  group  of  subjects. 
As  a  practical  schoolmaster,  he  saw  just  one  danger  in  the  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  lecturer,  when  speaking  of  informal  subjects,  namely,  the 
confusion  of  subjects,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  teachers.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  lecturer’s  idea  with  some  prospect  of  success,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  but  one  teacher  for  one  class.  Rousseau  might  be  called 
the  father  of  informal  teaching  ;  for  did  he  not  recommend  “  Robinson 
Crusoe”  as  the  only  book  and  course  of  studies  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  ? 
He  expressed  a  hope  that,  in  the  good  days  to  come,  a  Minister  of 
Education,  with  his  council  of  philosophers  around  him,  would  arrange 
and  group  the  school-subjects  for  the  schoolmasters,  who  were  now 
left  very  much  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  themselves,  and  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Orchard  considered  that  connectedness  in  teaching  found  its 
justification  and  its  plea  in  the  fact  that,  truth  being  one,  and  hence 
knowledge  being  one,  all  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  were 
necessarily  connected.  The  connectedness  might  be  best  exemplified 
practically  by  grouping  together  allied  subjects — e.g.,  Euclid,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry  forming  one  group.  Then  the  individual  groups  might 
themselves  be  grouped,  whenever  a  connecting  link  was  discovered. 
Connected  teaching  not  only  helped  the  pupil  to  understand  better 
what  he  was  taught,  but  also,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  recollect  it 
better.  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  connectedness,  the  lecturer 
was  serving  the  cause  of  education.  He  had  advocated  connexion  in 
the  subjects  taught,  and  had  urged  proceeding  upon  the  lines  of 
connexion  already  present  in  the  child’s  mind.  This  was  good  counsel, 
but  seemed  to  require  supplementing.  We  ought  sui’ely  to  aim  at 
improving  the  connecting  faculty  through  cultivating  the  child’s 
reasoning  powrers — say,  by  some  training  in  Euclid  or  in  logic.  This 
would  tend  to  preserve  him  from  mistaking  imaginations  for  facts,  and 
assumptions  for  aiguments,  as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  distinction  between  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  might  be  expressed  thus  :  Knowledge  had  to  do  with  relations 
generally;  understanding  with  those  of  cause  and  effect,  precedence 
and  consequence. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  object  of  the  paper  was  not  so  much  to 
formulate  a  scheme,  as  to  suggest  that  a  spirit  of  connectedness  should 
pervade  the  teaching  of  a  school.  Connectedness  wras  indeed  the  very 
first  condition  of  all  teaching,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
teaching  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  There  might  be  an 
apparent  division  according  to  the  various  subjects  of  study,  but  in 
reality  a  thread  of  connexion  ran  through  them  all.  This  relation  of 
subject  to  subject  necessitated  a  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the 
various  subjects  should  be  presented  to  the  learner;  but,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  education,  when  unformed  minds  had  to  be  dealt  with,  it  was 
necessary  to  handle  the  subjects  in  an  informal  way,  allowing  them  more 
or  less  to  run  into  and  overlap  one  another.  Then  there  was  connected¬ 
ness  of  another  kind  to  be  considered,  viz.,  psychological  connectedness 
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according  to  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  There  was 
also  the  larger  question  of  the  organization  of  our  educational  system — 
the  different  grades  of  schools  and  the  connexion  between  them,  the 
connexion  between  home  and  school,  between  school  and  college,  be¬ 
tween  college  and  the  business  of  life.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
establishing  the  connectedness  was  the  division  of  knowledge,  and  the 
division  of  labour,  in  the  ever-advancing  development  of  modern  life. 
The  duty  of  the  teacher  was  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this  tendency.  It 
was  particularly  desirable  that  specialists  should  be  many-sided  in  their 
culture.  It  was  a  help  to  the  human  mind,  this  bringing  in  of  allied 
studies,  helpful  to  the  memory  by  detecting  connexions,  the  relation  of 
fact  to  fact,  and  so  on.  The  study  of  geography  was  a  case  in  point. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  view  this  study  as  a  mass 
of  disconnected  facts.  There  were  many  links  to  connect  those  facts 
with  one  another,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  causal  relation,  by  which  the 
facts  could  be  brought  under  general  laws.  So  in  the  study  of  language, 
causal  links  were  to  be  traced.  Economy  of  effort,  for  example,  was  a 
key  to  the  explanation  of  varieties  of  speech. 

Mr.  Bowen  having  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  17th  of  May.  Present: — 
Mr.  J.  Stewart, Vice-President,  in  the  chair ;  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Miss  Bailey, 
Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  A.  W.  Boulden,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Buss, 
Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Chettlc,  Hr.  Billon,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Hr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Milne,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Rohinsou,  Rev.  Hr.  Robson,  Mr.  Rule,  Rev.  Hr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southco,  Mr. 
Stievenard,  and  Rev.  J.  Twentyman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  ccnsiderablo  increase  in  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  entered  for  the  forthcoming  Certificate  Examination,  to  take  place 
on  the  1 7 th  to  ‘20th  of  June,  as  compared  with  the  last  Midsummer 
Examination. 

He  reported  that  the  first  of  a  Course  of  Three  Lectures  on  the 
“  Teaching  of  History,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of 
the  Preston  Grammar  School,  was  delivered  at  the  College  on  the  16th  of 
May,  when  there  was  a  largo  attendance. 

Saturday,  the  26th  July,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  next  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College. 

On  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
following  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  for  the  Certificate 
Examinations  in  1891  : — («)  That,  for  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  only  one 
of  the  two  subjects,  History  and  Geography,  be  obligatory,  provided  that 
the  candidate  passes  in  a  second  mathematical  subject,  a  second  foreign 
language,  or  a  science  subject,  (b)  That,  for  a  Third  Class  Certificate, 
only  one  of  the  two  subjects,  History  and  Geography,  be  obligatory,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  candidate  passes  in  a  foreign  language  or  a  mathematical 
subject. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College  :  — 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Miss  S.  A.  Garrod,  The  Lymes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  F.  Spillan,  11  John  Campbell  Road,  Kingsland,  N. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Clive  &  Co.  (University  Correspondence'  College). — Matriculation  Directory  ;  Inter- 
Arts  Directory  ;  B.A.  Directory ;  Matriculation  Exam.  Papers  (January,  1S90) ;  Matricu. 
lation  Exam.  Papers  (June,  1S87,  to  January,  1890);  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  (lSS'J)  ; 

B. A.  Exam.  Papers  (18S9)  ;  Solutions  to  B.A.  Exam.  Papers  (1888) ;  Guide  to  Matricu¬ 
lation  Mathematics;  Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers;  Guide  to  Intermediate 
Mathematics  ;  Guide  to  B.A.  Mathematics  ;  Guide  to  B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics  ;  Guide 
to  Matriculation  Chemistry  ;  Science  Chemistry  Papers  (1S69  to  1SS9)  ;  Science  Model 
Answers  ;  Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Sci.  Guide  ;  Guide  to  Matriculation  Latin,  by  B.  J. 
Hayes)  ;  Guide  to  Intermediate  Latin  (by  W.  F.  Masom  and  B.  J.  Hayes) ;  B.A.  Latin 
Exam.  Papers ;  Latin  Honours  Exam.  Papers  ;  Vocabularies  and  Exam.  Papers  to 
C<esar,  Gallic  War,  VII.  ;  Cicero  de  Amicitia  ;  Cicero  de  Finibus,  I.  (by  S.  Moses  and 

C.  S.  Fearcnside)  ;  Translation  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  II.;  Cicero  pro  Balbo  ;  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Cicero  pro  Cluentio ;  Vocabularies  and  Test  Papers  to  Horace,  Epistles  ; 
Translation  of  Horace’s  Epistles  (by  W.  F.  Masom)  ;  Horace,  Odes,  I.  (by  A.  II.  Allcroft 
and  B.  J.  Hayes);  Horace,  Odes,  II.  (by  A.  H.  Allcroft  and  B.  J.  Ilayes);  Translation 
of  Juvenal,  Satires  HI.,  X.,  and  XI.  ;  Livy,  XXI.  (by  A.  H.  Allcroft  and  W.  F.  Masom); 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  XI.  ;  Ovid,  Tristia,  III.  ;  Vocabularies  and  Exam.  Papers  to 
Sallust,  Catiline  ;  Translation  of  Terence,  Adelpbi  (by  A.  F.  Burnet  and  J.  H.  Haydon); 
Translation  of  Vergil,  JEueid,  1. ;  Vocabularies  and  Exam.  Papers  to  Vergil,  .Email  I.  ; 
Translation  of  Vergil,  -Eneid,  II.  (by  A.  A.  I.  Nesbitt) ;  Translation  of  Vergil,  .Kneid, 
IV.  (by  A.  A.  1.  Nesbitt) ;  Translation  of  Vergil,  -Lucid,  V.  ;  Vocabularies  and  Exam. 
Papers  to  Vergil,  ADneid,  V. ;  Translation  of  Vergil,  .Lucid,  VII. -X.  (by  A.  A.  I.  Nesbitt); 
Translation  of  Vergil,  iEneid,  IX.  and  X.  (by  A.  A.  I.  Nesbitt);  Translation  of  Vergil, 
Georgies,  l.  and  II.  (l>y  F.  P.  Sliipham)  ;  Vocabulary  and  Test  Papers  to  Vergil,  Georgies, 
I.  and  II.  ;  Undergraduate  Latin  and  Greek  Unseens;  B.A.  Latin  and  Greek  Unseens; 
B.A.  Test  Papers  in  Latin  ami  Greek  (1889) ;  B.A.  Test  Papers  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(1890)  ;  Matriculation  Greek  Papers  ;  Guide  to  Intermediate  Greek  ;  B.A.  Greek  Papers; 
Translation  of  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon ;  Aristophanes,  Plutus  (by  M.  T.  Quinn) ; 
Translation  of  Demosthenes,  Androtion  ;  Translation  of  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
(by  G.  F.  H.  Sykes  and  J.  II.  Ilaydon);  Homer,  Iliad,  VI.  (by  B.  J.  Hayes) ;  Homer, 
Odyssey,  XVii.  ;  Translation  of  Sophocles,  Electra  ;  Sophocles,  Antigone  (by  A.  II. 
Allcroft  and  B.  J.  Hayes)  ;  Translation  of  Thucydides,  IV.  (by  G.  F.  II.  Sykes) ;  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Xenophon,  Oeconomicus  (by  B.  J.  Hayes);  Vocabularies  and  Exam.  Papers 
to  Xenophon,  Cyropaedeia,  I.  ;  Vocabularies  and  Exam.  Papers  to  Xenophon,  Gyro- 
paedeia,  V.  (by  W.  F.  Masom) ;  History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus  (by  A.  H.  Allcroft 
and  J.  H.  Haydon)  ;  Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  63  b.c.  to  14  a.d.  (by  W.  F.  Masom)  ; 
Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  a.d.  14  to  96  (by  W.  F.  Masom  and  A.  II.  Allcroft); 
History  of  Sicily,  491  to  289  b.c.  (by  A.  H.  Allcrol't  and  W.  F.  Masom) ;  Synopsis  of 


History  of  Sicily,  491  to  289  B.c.  (by  A.  H.  Ailcroft  and  W.  F.  Masom) ;  Synopsis  of 
Grecian  History,  b.c.  405  to  358  (by  W.  F.  Masom  and  A.  II.  Allcroft);  Synopsis  of 
Grecian  History,  b.c.  382  to  3.38  (by  W.  F.  Masom) ;  Matriculation  English  Language 
Papers;  Intermediate  English  Test  Questions  (1889);  Intermediate  English  Test 
Questions  (1890)  ;  ll.A.  English  Test  Questions  (1889);  B.A.  English  Test  Questions 
(1890) ;  Notes  on  Addison’s  Essays  on  Milton  ;  Translation  of  difficult  parts  of  Alfred’s 
Orosius  (by  J.  Lockey) ;  Glossaries  to  Alfred’s  Orosius;  Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  (by  A.  J.  Wyatt) ;  Translation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  787  to  1001  a.d. 
(by  W.  II.  Low);  Translation  of  parts  of  the  A§enbite  of  Inwyt  (by  A.  J.  Wyatt); 
Translation  of  parts  of  Lay  of  Ilavelok  the  Dane  (by  A.  J.  Wyatt) ;  Milton’s  Sonnets 
(by  W.  F.  Masom)  ;  Notes  on  Spenser's  Shepherd’s  Calender  ;  Matriculation  English 
History  Papers  ;  History  of  England,  1000  to  1 714  a.d.  (by  C.  S.  Fearcnside  and  W.  H. 
Low);  Synopsis  of  History  of  England  (1000  to  1714  a.d.);  Matriculation  French 
Papers  ;  Intermediate  French  Papers;  Guide  to  B.A.  French  ;  Guide  to  li.A.  Mental 
and  Moral  Science. 

Longmans. — Beard’s  Junior  School  Algebra  ;  Chisholm's  Smaller  Commercial  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  Sparks’  School  Trigonometry. 

Macmillan. — Bayfield’s  Euripides’  Alcestis  ;  Page’s  Virgil’s  iEneid,  III. ;  Ruther¬ 
ford's  First  Greek  Syntax. 

The  Medical  Register  for  1S90  ;  The  Dentist’s  Register  for  1S00  ;  Medical  Student’s 
Register  (1S90) ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Honorary  Doctors  of  Laws  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  op  London. 

The  new  Examiners  elected  by  the  Senate  on  April  30th,  for  the  year 
commencing  on  July  1st,  are  the  following: — In  Greek,  Mr.  Marindin  ; 
French,  M.  Buc;  German,  Professor  Althaus,  of  University  College, 
London,  who  has  previously  served  for  two  periods  of  five  years;  in 
Mathematics,  Professor  Horace  Lamb,  of  Owens  College;  Physics,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lodge,  of  University  College,  Liverpool ;  Botany,  Professor 
Oliver,  of  University  College,  London,  and  of  Kew  Gardens  ;  Geology, 
Professor  Hull,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland;  in  Jurisprudence 
and  Roman  Law,  Professor  Edmund  Robertson,  Q.C.,  M . P.  ;  Common 
Law,  Hr.  Willis,  Q..C. ;  Surgery,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ilowse,  M.S. ;  Obstetrics, 
Hr.  Cullingworth  ;  Materia  Medica,  Professor  Tirard,  M.H. ;  and  in  Music, 
Hr.  Bridge,  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Senate  has  been  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Thiselton  Byer,  who  is  said  to  have  broken  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Fellows  upon  questions  relating  to  proposed  measures  of  University  reor¬ 
ganization.  The  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  vacant  seat  rests,  on 
this  occasion,  with  Convocation ;  and  a  special  meeting  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  will  he  held  early  in  Juno,  when  the  names  of  the  three  candidates 
who  receive  the  highest  totals  of  votes  will  he  submitted  to  Her  Majesty, 
through  the  Home  Secretary  ;  and,  according  to  precedent,  Her  Majesty 
will  probably  (though  not  necessarily)  appoint  as  Fellow  that  one  of  the 
three  nominees  whose  total  of  votes  is  the  highest.  As,  on  the  last 
similar  occasion,  when  Dir.  Anstie  was  elected,  the  interests  of  the  Arts 
and  Laws  graduates  were  supposed  to  he  considered,  so  now,  by  an 
understanding  among  the  faculties,  the  Scientific  and  Medical  graduates 
will  expect  the  now  Fellow  to  be  chosen  from  one  or  other  of  these  two 
faculties;  he  may,  indeed,  belong  to  both. 

The  ordinary  annual  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  on  May  13th. 
The  only  business  of  interest  arose  directly  out  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  Convocation  on  tlic  Constitution  of  the  University, 
and  indirectly  out  of  the  scheme,  or  rather  schemes,  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Reconstitution  of  the  University;  of  which  schemes,  copies  of  the  latest 
had  been  circulated  among  the  members  of  Convocation.  Of  the  speeches 
on  this  important  business,  by  far  the  cleverest  was  that  of  Dir.  R.  H. 
Roberts,  H.Sc.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  ;  who,  while  apparently  humouring  the  notions  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  graduates  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  their  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  exalted  value  of  their  degrees,  made  it  very  clear  that  if  the 
University  refused  to  undertake  the  task  of  organizing  higher  education 
in  Loudon,  and  to  encourage,  and  put  itself  at  the  head  of,  such  move¬ 
ments  as  that  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  some  other  body 
very  soon  would. 

One  other  matter,  not  strictly  within  the  business  of  Convocation, 
deserves  mention.  The  Chairman  (Hr.  Wood),  at  tlic  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  read  a  “protest”  against  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  examinations  for  medical  degrees,  which  Lore  595  appended  signa¬ 
tures,  mostly  those  of  undergraduates  of  the  University  who  arc  still 
students  at  various  hospitals.  The  protest  is  certainly  timely ;_  hut  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger,  if  any,  of  such  a  “lowering  of  the 
standard,”  i3  less  on  the  medical  side  than  on  some  others. 

Wednesday,  Dlay  14th,  was  Presentation-Hay.  In  the  regrettable 
absence  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Granville,  Sir  James  Paget,  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  presided.  The  proceedings,  including  the  speaking,  were  more 
than  usually  dull.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  ceremony  of  recent  years 
is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  ol  the  presentees,  who  hid  fair,  before 
very  long,  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  theatre  ;  and  it  will  become  a 
question  whether  visitors  shall  he  almost  entirely  excluded,  or  whether 
this  long-established  function  shall  ho  transferred  to  roomier  quarters 
outside. 

Cambridge. 

The  death  of  Hr.  Schiller  Szinessy  has  entailed  some  rearrangement 
of  the  provision  that  is  made  for  Oriental  studies.  The  Readership  of 
Talmudic  has  been  suppressed,  and  of  the  funds  thus  set  at  liberty  it  is 
probable  that  £200  will  be  assigned  as  an  augmentation  of  tho  salary  in 
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Professor  Bensley,  in  consideration  of  the  work  he  undertakes  in  teaching 
Aramaic,  and  that  £100  will  he  devoted  in  future  to  the  teaching  of 
Talmudic. 

The  Craven  Studentship  has  been  awarded  to  William  Loring,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  King’s.  The  student  is  required  to  devote  himself  to  advanced 
study  or  research  away  from  Cambridge,  in  the  languages,  literature, 
history,  archaeology,  or  art  of  ancient  Greece  or  Borne,  or  the  comparative 
philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

The  Prendergast  Studentship,  which  is  given  to  encourage  study  or 
research  in  the  Greek  language,  literature,  history,  archaeology,  or  art, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Pond,  B.A.,  late  scholar  of  St.  John’s. 

Professor  Jebb  has  been  appointed  Bede  Lecturer  for  the  present 
year.  He  has  chosen  “Erasmus”  as  his  subject,  and  will  deliver  his 
lecture  in  the  Senate  House  on  AVednesday,  June  11th,  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Dr.  Cayley  has  generously  offered  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  New  Library 
Fund. 

The  Le  Bas  Prize  has  been  adjudged  to  F.  W.  Thomas,  B.A.,  scholar 
of  Trinity  College.  The  subject  was  “The  History  and  Prospects  of 
Education  in  India  under  British  Buie.” 

The  Lightfoot  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  J.  N.  Figgis,  B.A., 
St.  Catharine’s  College.  The  Examiners  were  of  opinion  that  AY.  A.  J. 
Archbold,  B.A.,  of  Peterhouse,  acquitted  himself  with  marked  credit. 

The  following  are  to  receive  honorary  degrees  on  Thursday,  June 
12th: — Doctor  in  Law:  Prof.  Jowett,  Canon  Liddon,  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Air.  George  Bichmond,  and  Air.  Henry  Al. 
Stanley.  Doctor  in  Science :  Dr.  John  Evans  and  Prof.  Sylvester, 
Doctor  in  Letters  :  Air.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

Oxford. 


tntions,  assisted  by  outside  agencies.  The  schools  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — 

A.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Commercial  Schools  (Ecoles 
commerciales  primaire  et  primaire  superieur). 

B.  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Higher  Commercial  Education 
(Enseignement  secondaire  et  superieur). 

C.  Auxiliary  Commercial  Institutes,  such  as  those  for  evening 
classes,  free  or  otherwise,  those  for  special  subjects,  and  those 
which  allow'  the  students  to  take  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  suit  their  own  particular  needs. 

AYe  wTill  first  survey  the  schools  of  France,  as  being  our  nearest 
neighbours.  Of  the  first  type  we  may  notice  l’Ecole  Municipale 
Turgot,  and  l’Ecole  Commerciale  de  1’ Avenue  Trudainc  ;  the 
first  belonging  to  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  second  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  (1)  The  Ecole  Turgot  is  the  typical  school  and  the  model 
of  others  in  Paris  and  provincial  towns  of  France,  designed 
to  give  a  general  education  of  a  character  suited  to  those  who  are 
destined  for  a  commercial  or  industrial  career.  It  therefore 
resembles  the  Aliddle-Class  School  in  Cowper  Street,  London. 
Indeed,  these  two  schools  have  been  in  frequent  communication 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  have  probably  mutually  influenced 
each  other.  These  communications  commenced  in  February, 
1868,  by  the  Headmaster  of  the  latter  writing  to  the  Director  of 
the  former  as  follows  : — 


The  Chancellor’s  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows : — English 
Essay:  H.  Ward,  Corpus;  proxime,  T.  G.  Spyers,  B.A.,  Alagdalen. 
Latin  Essay:  G.  II.  Ashworth,  B.A.,  New  College.  Latin  Averse: 
B.  L.  A.  Du  Pontet,  scholar  of  Trinity.  English  Verse  (Newdigate)  : 
B.  L.  Binyon,  scholar  of  Trinity. 

The  Gaisford  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows : — Aristophanic 
Verse:  AY.  AI.  Geldart,  scholar  of  Balliol.  Platonic  Dialogue:  H.  S. 
Jones,  scholar  of  Balliol. 

Tlio  Bcv.  Charles  Gore,  President  of  the  Pusoy  House,  and  editor  of 
Lux  Mundi,  has  been  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer. 

A  statute  has  been  proposed  admitting  women  to  the  examinations 
in  law  and  in  music.  If  this  be  passed,  theology,  medicine,  and 
oriental  languages  will  he  the  only  schools  from  which  women  are 
excluded. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  Queen  has 
appointed  Sir  Ludovic  Grant,  advocate,  to  he  Professor  of  Public  Law  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Professor  Lorimcr. 

After  a  severe  competition  and  a  series  of  probationary  lectures 
delivered  by  six  selected  candidates,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  organist  of 
AVcstminster  Abbey,  was  on  AVednesday  chosen  as  Gresham  Professor  of 
Alusic,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  AVylde. 

The  new  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Alusic  is  Air.  James  G. 
Syme,  who  has  been  acting  as  secretary  since  Air.  John  Gill’s  resignation. 

Air.  AV.  II.  Appleton,  of  Bradford,  B.A.  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  English  History  at  Firth 
College,  Sheffield.  Air.  AV.  C.  F.  Anderson,  ALA.  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Classics. 

Air.  S.  Carrodus,  one  of  the  senior  masters  in  training  at  the  National 
Art  Training  School,  has  been  appointed  master  of  the  Cirencester  School 
of  Art. 

Alontpellier  is  about  to  celebrate  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  its  University,  and,  as  has  now  become  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  students  have  invited  undergraduates  from  other  Univer¬ 
sities  to  be  present  and  enjoy  their  hospitality. 

At  the  annual  graduation  ceremony  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  held 
at  the  end  of  April,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirkpatrick,  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Palmer,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Sweet. 

King’s  College,  London,  has  just  received  from  the  widow  of  Sir 
AVilliam  Siemens,  in  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  her  husband,  the  sum 
of  £6000  for  the  establishment  of  an  electrical  laboratory.  Dr.  John 
Hoplcinson  will  be  the  new  Professor  of  this  department. 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  has  founded  twelve  studentships  of  £300  a 
year,  tenable  in  England  by  natives  of  his  state  for  four  years.  The 
students  must  devote  themselves  to  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  or 
any  other  profession  than  that  of  law. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Cohn,  ALA.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
Headmaster  of  the  Bichmond  Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  Hereford  Cathedral  School. 


COAIAIEBCIAL  EDUCATION  ABBOAD. 

I. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  Commercial  Examinations  of 
tlie  Continent  without  also  describing  the  Commercial  Schools 
and  Colleges ;  for  the  examinations  are  connected  with  definite 
institutions,  and  are  usually  conducted  by  officers  of  those  insti- 


“  Sir, — AVill  you  pardon  a  complete  stranger  who  intrudes  upon  you, 
and  who  can  only  rely  for  a  courteous  attention  upon  the  desires  he  has, 
in  common  with  yourself,  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  and  upon 
the  proverbial  courtesy  of  your  nation  to  strangers  ?” 


Then  follow  a  number  of  questions  to  which  the  Director, 
M.  Margarin,  returned  the  following  answers.  As  these  answers 
describe  the  aims  of  the  school,  we  quote  them  in  full : — 

“  AIonsieur, — Vous  n’avez  pas  ii  vous  excuser  de  me  demander  des 
renseignements.  Comme  vous  lo  dites  tres  bien,  les  instititcurs  de  tous 
les  pays  sont  unis  par  une  commune  sollicitude  pour  la  jcunesse.  Je  serais 
ingrat  d’aillcurs  envers  l’Angleterrc,  oil  j’ai  trouve  un  excellent  accueil 
aupres  de  tous  les  chefs  d’etablissements  d’instruction,  si  jene  memettais 
ii  la  disposition  do  ccux  entre  cux  qui  veulent  bien  entrer  cn  relations  avec 
l’Ecolc  Turgot. 

“  L’Ecolc  Turgot,  en  effet,  AIonsieur,  est  faite  pour  la  classo  moyenne; 
cllc  se  propose  specialcment  do  donner  unc  instruction  approprieo  aux 
enfants  do  la  petite  bourgeoisie  ct  do  l’elite  parmi  les  ouvriers,  qui  se 
disposent  ii  l’industrio  ou  au  commerce. 

“Jo  vous  adresse  cn  memo  temps  que  cette  lettro  le  prospectus  do 
l’Ecolc,  oil  vous  trouverez  la  distribution  dcs  matieres  d’ enseignement 
ainsi  quo  le  tableau  de  l’emploi  des  temps.  Quant  aux  programmes 
detailles  des  differents  cours  ct  des  examens  divers,  ils  n’existent  pas  im- 
primes.  Dans  la  pratique,  ils  nc  sont  memo  pas  arretes  d’une  maniere 
definitive;  chaquc  annee  ameno  des  changements,  et  jc  n’ai  pas  encore 
trouve  tres  possible  do  les  publicr.  Les  programmes  publics  par  le 
Alinistrc  de  P Instruction  publique  sous  le  titre  do  ‘Programmes  do  l’En- 
seignement  Secondaire  Special  ’  sont  coux  qui  sc  rapprochent  lo  plus  des 
no  tres ;  on  s’est  servi  de  nos  cours  pour  les  faire ;  on  nous  cn  a  memo 
emprunte  quclques-uns  litteralement. 

“  Jc  reponds  maintenant  aux  questions  que  vous  me  posez— 

“1.  L’ Ecole  Turgot  compto  actuollemcnt  800  eleves.  Le  defaut  de 
place  nous  empeche  soul  d’en  reeevoir  un  plus  grand  nombro. 

“2.  La  retribution  est  de  169  fr.  par  an,  y  compris  toutes  les  fourni- 
tures  do  classe  outre  quo  les  fibres. 

“  3.  L’Ecole  suflit  a  ses  depenses  do  personnel  et  de  materiel ;  mais 
clle  no  paye  pas  de  loycr.  Les  batiments  qu’ello  occupe  appartiennent  ii 
la  ville  do  Paris.  On  les  agrandit  en  ce  moment,  et  la  depense  pour  le 
terrain  et  les  constructions  ira  a  plus  de  trois  millions.  Notre  loyer,  si 
nous  devions  le  payer,  irait  done  a  plus  de  200,000  fr.  II  nous  serait 
impossible  d’ailleurs  de  payer  un  loyer  quelconque.  II  faut  considerer 
quo  nous  sommes  dans  le  centre  des  affaires  do  Paris. 

“4.  Notre  personnel  so  compose  de  repetiteurs  ou  inaitres  d’ etude  et 
de  professeurs.  Les  repetiteurs  president  aux  etudes,  c’est-ii-dire  aux 
heures  oil  les  eleves  font  leurs  devoirs  ;  les  professeurs  donnent  les  lemons, 
chacun  dans  sa  speciality  L’emploi  du  temps  vous  montrera  comment 
sont  distributes  les  classes  et  les  etudes.  Nos  divisions  sont  tres  nom- 
breuses : 


Division  preparatoire  ...  ...  ...  . 

Division  de  lrc  annee,  dans  chaque  session  165  eleves,  fait 
Division  de  2°  annee  ... 

Division  do  3C  annee  ... 

Division  complementairo  . 


180  eleves 

330 

9  9 

170 

99 

100 

99 

20 

99 

Total  800  „ 

Un  soul  repetiteur  suffit  pendant  les  etudes,  Un  soul  professeur  pendant 
les  classes. 
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“  5.  D’apres  ce  qui  precede,  vous  voyez  que  chaque  profeaseur  est  charge 
d’unc  hranche  particuliorc  d’enseignement. 

“  0.  Nous  n’enseignons  pas  les  langucs  anciennes. 

“  7.  Nous  jugcons  que  les  differentes  sciences  sont  utiles  pour  lo  deve- 
loppement  do  1’ esprit,  chacune  servant  a  exerccr  ct  a  degager  unc  qualite 
particuliorc  ehez  les  eleves ;  mais,  a  mon  avis,  les  lettres  mieux  que  les 
sciences  contribuent  a  la  culture  generate  do  l’intelligcncc. 

“  8.  Nous  avons  un  lahoratoiro  ct  une  sallc  do  collection,  mais  non 
d’ateliers.  Nous  n’ avons  plus  1c  temps  dc  fairo  du  travail  manuel  que 
du  latin. 

“  9.  La  villc  dc  Paris  entretient  cent  boursiei’s  a  l’Ecole.  II  n’y  a  au- 
cuno  distinction  q  ui  vaillo  a  cclui  qui  l’obticnt  quelquo  a  vantage  pecuniaire. 

“  10.  A  partir  de  la  2C  annee,  les  eleves  sont  aptes  it  entrer  dans  d’autres 
ecolcs  plus  spccialcs.  Ceux  memos  de  2°  annee,  l’annee  scolaire  terminee, 
peuveut  entrer  dans  les  ecolcs  d’arts  et  metiers,  dcstinecs  a  fairo  des  des- 
sinateurs,  dcs  ouvriers,  des  contre-maitrcs  mecaniciens.  Ceux  qui  sortent 
de  3<-  annee  peuvent  ctre  admis  a  l’Ecolo  d’Alfort,  qui  fait  des  veterinaires, 
et  a  l’Ecolc  de  Grignon,  qui  cst  une  ecole  d’agriculturc.  Aprcs  la  4C  annee, 
ils  sont  assez  instruits  pour  ctre  reejus  a  P Ecole  Centrale  d’ Architecture; 
it  l’Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  qui  fait  dcs  architcctcs,  des  peintres  ct  des 
sculptcurs ;  it  l’Ecole  Centrale  dcs  Arts  ct  Manufactures,  qui  produit  dcs 
ingenieurs,  ct  ii  l’Ecole  des  Mines. 

“11.  L’ago  moyen  auquel  sortent  la  plupart  des  cloves  est  de  seize  ans ; 
ceux  qui  vculcnt  sc  preparer  pour  les  grandes  ecolcs  dont  jo  viens  de 
parler  restent  jusqu’a  dix-huit  ans. 

“  J’ai  x’epondu  aux  differentes  questions  que  vous  xn’avez  posces ;  je  me 
mets  tout  ii  fait  ii  votre  disposition  pour  tous  aixtres  renseignements  que 
vous  pourriez  desircr. 

“Peut-etrc  nos  deux  maisons  pomraient-elles  sc  servir  mixtuellenxent. 
J’ai  quelquefois  ii  envoyer  des  enfants,  ou  plutot  des  jeuncs  gens  en  Angle- 
tei’re  poxir  so  perfoctionner  dans  la  languo  anglaise  qu’ils  apprennent  ii 
1’ Ecole.  Si  je  pouvais  les  adresser  a  quelque  maison  qui  n’eut  pas  des 
prix  tres  eleves,  je  pourrais  sans  doutc  en  adresser  quelques-uns  reguliere- 
rnent  chaque  annee.  La  difficult!  e’est  que  voti'e  etahlissement,  comme  lo 
mieix,  nc  regoit  que  des  extericurs. 

“  Vcuillez,  Monsieur,  etc.” 

rriie  suggestion  of  M.  Margarin  alxove  has  so  far  been  carried 
out  that,  up  to  the  pi’esent  moment,  a  succession  of  students 
holding  bursaries  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris  have  attended 
Cowper  Sti’cet,  while  occasionally,  with  less  l'egularity,  pupils  of 
the  latter  school  have  spent  a  year  at  Paris. 

To  a  later  question  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars  who  found 
it  possible  to  pass  on  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the  higher  com¬ 
mercial  institutes,  the  Director  l’eplicd  as  follows  : — 

“Jo  l-eponds  aux  questions  quo  vous  me  posez. 

“  1.  Un  quart  dcs  families  qui  nous  envoient  leurs  enfants,  sont  cn  etat 
de  payer  la  retribution  dans  les  ecoles  spccialcs  ou.  ils  auront  a  poxxrsuivre 
leur  instruction  ;  mais  toutes  no  se  proposent  pas  ce  but.  Puis  il  faut  quo 
l’eleve  ait  les  aptitudes  necessaires.  Lorsque  ces  aptitudes  se  trouvont 
chez  des  enfants  dont  les  families  sont  trop  pauvres,  si  les  aptitudes  sont 
yraiment  distinguees,  je  nc  les  dirige  pas  moins  vers  les  ecolcs  spccialcs  ; 
ils  y  enti’cnt  axx  moyen  de  bourses  fondees  par  l’Etat  ou  par  la  ville  de 
Paris.  Pour  nos  eleves  la  proportion  cst  d’un  boursier  pour  un  eleve 
payant. 

“  Quant  a  ccxxx  dc  nos  eleves  qui  n’entrent  pas  dans  les  ecoles  spccialcs, 
et  e’est  la  grande  majorite,  ils  ont  besoin  cn  general  dc  trouver  des  emplois 
ou  ils  touchent  de  suite  ou  dans  un  termo  rappi-ochc  quelques  appointc- 
ments.  Nous  plagons  tous  ceux  dc  nos  eleves  dont  nous  sommes  satisfaits 
memo  d’unc  maniero  moyonne.  Mon  plan  a  ete  de  nouer  des  relations 
avec  des  negotiants,  des  banquiers,  des  fabricants,  dcs  directcurs  de  com- 
pagnies,  de  les  habitucr  a  s’adrcsser  a  1’ ecole  pour  recruter  leur  personnel 
d’employes.  Aujourd’hui  l’habitudo  est  prise  et  on  nous  fait  dcs  dcmandcs 
presque  tous  les  jours.” 


The  latest  of  these  communications,  dated  May  21st,  1890,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  any  changes  of  aim  or  method 
introduced  in  l’ecent  years,  states  that  “  the  Ecole  Turgot  still 
pursues  the  aim  which  it  had  from  its  foundation,  and  follows 
the  same  methods  of  instruction.”  As  in  all  the  higher  primary 
schools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  instruction  given  is  now  entirely 
gratuitous.  The  examinations  are  held  in  places  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government  or  the  City  of  Paris,  and  not,  as 
formerly,  in  tho  school  itself. 

The  following  tables  show  the  different  occupations  and  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  for  which  the  pupils  prepare.  Up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  course  is  dii’ected  to  secure  the  certificate  for 
the  higher  elementai*y  studies. 


Examinations . 

Certificate  for  the  Higher  Elementary  Studies 
Baccalaureat  for  Special  Teaching  ... 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Central  School  ... 

School  for  Fine  Arts  ... 

, ,  Arts  and  Trades  ...  , , . 

,,  Physics  and  Chemistry  ... 


90  p.c.  passed. 
30  p.c.  ,, 

90  p.c.  ,, 

60  p.c.  ,, 

30  p.c.  ,, 

75  p.c.  ,, 


On  leaving,  the  boys  ai’c  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old.  They 
all  find  occupation  according  to  their  age.  The  figui’es  below, 
which  refer  to  the  period  from  1883  to  1886,  show  how  the  1,258 
outgoing  pupils  for  the  thi’ee  years  have  been  distributed  in 
different  branches : — • 

1 .  Commerce  and  Banks  . .  . 672 

2.  Industry  and  Industrial  Arts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  389 


3.  Public  or  Private  Administration  ...  ...  ...  ...  52 

4.  Professional  Schools — 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ...  ...  25 

Special  Central  School  of  Architecture  .  17 

National  Schools  of  Arts  anil  Trades  ...  ...  20 

School  of  Fine  Arts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Municipal  School  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  ...  27 

Assisted  School  for  .Decorative  Arts...  ...  ...  9 

Normal  School  of  Cluny  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Elementary  Normal  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

—  103 

5.  Abi'oad  lor  the  Practical  Study  of  Languages  ...  ...  37 


(2)  In  1860,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  applied  itself 
to  the  question  of  commercial  education,  and  entrusted  to  its 
scci’etai’y,  M.  Denierc,  the  task  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on 
the  institutions  existing  for  tho  purpose  of  spreading  commercial 
and  industrial  education.  In  his  report  he  particulai’ly  dwelt  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Ecole  Turgot  in  a  distinct  densely  populated 
with  small  manufacturers  and  small  merchants.  He  said  the 
pupils  of  this  excellent  school,  which  had  already  served  as  a 
model  for  other  foundations  in  the  city  of  Paris,  w’ere  to  be 
found  in  Parisian  workshops,  in  the  service  of  architects,  sur¬ 
veyors,  draughtsmen,  and  designers,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
service,  in  banks,  in  trade,  and  in  the  higher  central  schools  of 
arts  and  manufactures  and  of  fine  arts.  He  approved  of  tho 
absence  of  specializing  which  characterised  such  schools,  but 
remarked  that  the  Ecole  Turgot,  and  even  the  Ecoles  d’Arts  et 
Manufactures,  opened  to  students  careers  in  the  Civil  Service, 
the  counting-house,  the  workshop,  and  the  studio,  rather  than  on 
the  Exchange  and  in  the  active  work  of  commerce  generally, 
such  as  buying  and  selling.  Hence  he  suggested  that  special 
prcpai’atiou  for  the  latter  should  be  provided  by  the  Chamber. 
He  therefore  proposed  the  foundation  of  the  “  Ecole  Connner- 
cialc,”  to  be  placed  in  a  central  position,  and  to  x-eceivc  pupils 
who  would  give  proof  of  having  obtained  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  were  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  four 
years’  course  of  lessons  was  to  include  writing,  science,  French 
language,  and  ai’ithmetic  (with  special  attention  to  mental  calcu¬ 
lation),  bookkeeping,  commercial  correspondence,  Exchange  and 
foreign  monetary  arrangements,  foreign  languages,  history  of 
commerce,  gcogi’aphy,  and  general  notions  of  all  kinds  of  indus¬ 
tries.  The  fee  was  to  be  220  francs  per  annum.  The  Parisian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  the  idea,  and  appi’opriatcd 
700,000  francs  to  build  the  school  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine.  In 
1874  the  Chamber  started  free  classes  for  women,  in  the  evening 
from  eight  to  ten.  In  1882  the  Minister  of  Commerce  granted 
1,100  francs  towai'ds  the  expense  of  this  gratuitous  instruction  ; 
the  Educational  Council  of  the  Arrondissement  granted  1000 
francs  per  annum,  and  in  1888  tho  Bank  of  France  2000  francs. 
Finally,  in  1880,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  opened  similar  classes 
for  men,  the  subjects  being  ai’ithmetic  and  accounts,  commercial 
law,  French  and  foreign  languages.  At  the  present  moment 
there  ai’e  about  500  day  students  and  over  1,700  evening  students, 
the  latter  receiving  gratuitous  instruction.  The  day  school 
does  not  receive  help  from  the  State,  but  the  following  scholax-- 
ships  have  been  founded:— By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  10; 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  10;  the  Bank  of  France,  Credit 
Foncier,  and  other  firms  and  companies  give  130  others,  making 
a  total  of  at  least  150. 

On  entering  the  school  every  pupil  receives  a  fortnightly 
report  book,  with  the  object  of  keeping  parents  acquainted  with 
the  woi’k  and  conduct  of  their  children.  The  book  is  a  record 
of  the  mai’ks  obtained  in  each  subject,  and  according  to  these 
marks  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  The  book  is 
signed  by  the  headmaster  every  fortnight,  and  sent  to  the  parents, 
who  are  required  to  sign  it  and  return  it. 

At  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  an  examination  in  each 
subject  is  held  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  delegated  for  the  purpose.  The  marks  obtained  in 
this  examination  are  added  to  the  average  mai’ks  of  the  year 
contained  in  the  report  book  abovo  referred  to,  the  pupils  being 
classified  according  to  the  results.  The  subjects  of  examination 
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to  enable  a  pupil  to  pass  from  one  section  to  another  are  chiefly 
French  and  arithmetic. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
ability  to  every  pupil  of  the  fourth  year  who  passes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  on  leaving.  Both  the  diploma  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Headmaster.  The  number 
of  diplomas  given  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  284,  the 
number  of  certificates  65. 

The  Commercial  School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaiue  is  a  model 
establishment  for  the  rest  of  France,  and  one  which  has  been 
fruitful  in  its  results.  And  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  due  to  the  anxious  solicitude  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
school  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  1863.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Chamber  decided  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  chosen  from  among  its  members,  whose  object  was  to  watch 
the  working  and  management  of  the  school,  so  as  to  be  able  from 
its  own  experience  to  make  such  modifications  as  should  add  to 
its  usefulness.  Next,  it  decided  that  each  scholastic  year  should 
be  closed  by  a  grand  distribution  of  prizes,  diplomas,  and 
certificates  of  study.  This  distribution  of  prizes  is  presided 
over  in  regular  turn  by  the  best  known  members  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  cannot  close  this  account  of  the 
school  better  than  by  quoting  the  "words  of  M.  Dietz-Mounin, 
Senator  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  distri¬ 
buting  the  prizes  last  year: — 

“Modest  in  its  attractions,  hut  excellent  in  its  methods  and  the 
practical  character  of  its  teaching,  our  school  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  supply  commerce  and  industry  with  the  best  and  choicest  men.  It  is 
considered,  and  justly  so,  in  Paris  as  the  best  nursery  for  the  recruiting 
of  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  sound  staff.” 

B. — Highek  Schools  and  Colleges. 

(1)  L’Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  de  Paris. 

In  1820,  two  Paris  merchants  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
boarding-school  with  a  view  of  preparing  young  men  for  business 
by  a  special  course  of  study,  complementary  to  their  general 
studies.  The  school  thus  founded  was  called  L’Ecole  Speciale  de 
Commerce.  Such  an  enterprise,  which  seems  natural  enough 
now,  wras  a  difficult  one  to  carry  out  in  those  days.  In  fact, 
public  opinion  did  not  admit  the  utility  or  the  necessity  of  such 
a  school,  or  even  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
course  of  instruction.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  the 
school  was  founded,  and  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn  up  by  a 
Council  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  bankers  and  merchants 
of  Paris.  These  men,  among  whom  we  find  Chaptal,  Jacques 
Laffitte,  Casimir  Perier,  J.  B.  Say,  &t\,  traced  with  a  sure,  firm 
hand  the  programme  and  rules. 

Their  plan  practically  still  guides  the  school,  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  all  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  both  in  France  and 
in  other  countries.  It  was  by  their  advice  that  the  course  of 
studies  was  divided  into  three  stages  or  years,  called  comptoirs. 
No  pupil  was  to  pass  from  one  comptoir  to  another  without 
having  passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  his  previous 
stage.  The  same  rule  is  still  maintained.  The  school  was  at 
first  successful.  Pupils  came  in  fast  from  all  parts  of  France, 
and  also  from  abroad.  From  the  beginning  about  one-third  of 
the  pupils  were  foreigners.  But  the  expenses  were  found  to  be 
great,  and,  after  changing  hands  several  times,  the  school 
collapsed  altogether. 

It  was,  however,  soon  revived  by  Adolphe  Blguqui,  and  to  him 
it  owed  its  present  name,  L'Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce.  It 
was  continued  with  varying  success  till  1869,  when  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  always  mindful  of  the  national  interests, 
took  the  school  under  its  charge.  The  then  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  thinking  that  the  school  would  acquire 
more  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  merchants,  &c.,  if  it  were  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Chamber,  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to 
purchase  the  school.  This  they  did,  paying  for  it  120,000  francs, 
with  an  annual  rent  of  25,000  francs.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  since  spent  100,000  francs  in  enlarging  it. 

The  Chamber  appointed  M.  Schwaeble  headmaster,  and  the 
number  of  resident  pupils  soon  rose  from  seventy  to  ninety-two. 
The  war  of  1870,  and  the  insurrection  which  followed  it,  neces¬ 
sarily  caused  the  school  to  be  closed  ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  it 
was  reopened,  and  an  important  change  was  introduced.  Till 
this  time  day  scholars  had  not  been  admitted,  but  now  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  that  day  scholars  should  be 
admitted,  the  only  condition  attached  being  that  they  should 
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dine  at  the  school,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  break  as  possible  in  the 
day’s  work.  This  change  soon  brought  the  numbers  up  to  130, 
at  which  number  it  has  pretty  well  remained  since,  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  has  87  in  residence,  and  46  day  boarders. 

Here  we  may  again  contrast  the  action  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Paris  with  that  of  the  London  Chamber.  The 
former  starts  with  acquiring,  at  considerable  cost,  a  school  which 
had  already  done  good  work ;  the  latter  starts  with  an  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  school  receives  no  grant  from  Government,  but  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  gives  six  scholarships,  open  to  public 
competition. 

L’Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  is  divided  into  three  stages. 
The  complete  course  lasts  at  least  three  years.  The  first  stage  is 
always  the  most  numerously  attended,  and  is  therefore  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  second  section  comprises  the  more  back¬ 
ward  pupils,  and  is  preparatory  for  the  first  division,  the  whole 
beingpreparatoryfor  the  other  two  stages.  The  firstyear  isdevoted 
to  improving  the  wrriting,  to  the  study  of  history  and  geography, 
arithmetic,  elementary  notions  of  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
usages,  physics  and  chemistry  (the  knowledge  of  these  latter  sub¬ 
jects  being  confined  to  elements,  nomenclature,  and  classification), 
elements  of  ordinary  legislation,  and  drawing.  Foreign  languages 
are  also  commenced  in  this  stage.  The  division  of  work,  of 
which  we  give  the  details  hereafter,  necessitate  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  age  for  entrance.  The  Council  consider  that,  if  intel¬ 
ligence  and  memory  suffice  for  the  study  of  some  subjects,  the 
study  of  sciences  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  commerce 
requires  reflection  and  judgment  as  well  as  attention.  The 
minimum  age  for  entry  to  the  first  stage  was  therefore  fixed  at 
fifteen,  and  the  school,  guided  by  experience,  is  rather  inclined 
to  raise  the  age  than  lower  it. 

The  programmes  of  studies  of  the  Ecoles  Superieures  de  Com¬ 
merce,  like  those  of  all  similar  institutions  on  the  Continent,  are 
teaching  programmes  of  the  various  professors.  Each  subject 
has  its  own  professor,  who  is  generally  a  specialist,  and  some¬ 
times  one  subject  is  divided  between  several  professors.  In  the 
Ecole  Superieure  of  Paris,  for  instance,  there  are  four  in  law  and 
thirty-eight  altogether.  The  divisions  of  each  subject  detailed 
in  the  programmes  correspond  generally  with  the  subjects  of  the 
several  lessons  or  lectures.  Each  professor  is  engaged  to  give  a 
stated  number  of  lessons  per  annum,  and  the  matters  explained 
and  dwelt  on  in  each  lesson  are  laid  out  in  the  programme  with 
as  much  definiteness  as  is  consistent  with  the  free  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  the  lecturer. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  lessons  in  each 
subject : — 


Fiest  Stage. 

Second  Stage. 

Tiiied  Stage. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

term. 

term. 

term. 

term. 

term. 

term. 

term. 

term. 

terra. 

Arithmetic  . 

15 

30 

30 

30 

35 

35 

_ 

— 

— 

Accounts  . 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bookkeeping  . 

— 

30 

30 

40 

35 

35 

— 

— 

— 

Geography  . 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Law  &  Legislation. 

15 

15 

15 

24 

24 

24 

12 

12 

12 

History  . 

15 

15 

15 

12 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Physics  . 

12 

12 

17 

12 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Chemistry  . 

17 

17 

17 

12 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Natural  History  ... 

12 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

English*  . 

30 

30 

30 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

French  . 4 . 

30 

30 

30 

24 

24 

24 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Com.  Corresp’nce.. 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

•2— 

Practice. 

Products  . 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Banking  &  Finan¬ 
cial  Operations  . 
Companies’  Assu- 
rancies,  &c . 

) 

f~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

35 

35 

1- 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

25 

25 

Political  Economy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

12 

12 

Technology . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

12 

12 

*  Or  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 


Second  Stage. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  second  stage,  or  year,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  rule  is  strictly  maintained,  but  not  without 
difficulties.  We  are  told  that  every  year  pupils  apply  for  leave 
to  enter  at  once  into  the  second  stage,  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  are  capable  of  usefully  following  out  the 
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course.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  different  directors 
of  the  school  have  always  found  themselves  in  face  of  this 
difficulty:  to  convince  those  who  leave  the  fabriques  dn 
bciccalaureat  that  the  science  of  commerce  is  not  simply  a 
collection  of  facts  which  have  only  to  be  remembered  to  enable 
them  to  become  good  merchants.  These  young  men  are 
astonished  to  find  that  it  is  necessai’y  to  work  seriously, 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  understand  what  appeared 
to  them  easy  and  simple  d  priori;  they  would  like,  for 
the  most  part,  to  reach  the  higher  parts  of  the  science  at  a 
bound — to  engage  in  finance,  or  great  commercial  enterprises 
and  complicated  Stock  Exchange  operations,  &c. — in  a  word  to 
begin  at  the  end,  to  begin  at  what  can  only  be  the  complement  of 
serious  study,  leading  to  positive  and  real  knowledge,  which  will 
be  a  proper  initiation  into  a  business  life.  Hence  it  is  found 
necessary  to  fix  a  limit  of  age  for  the  second  stage  as  well  as  for 
the  first,  and  to  have  an  examination  for  classification  purposes, 
to  which  every  pupil  must  submit.  Bachelors  of  science  and 
teachers  certificated  for  secondary  instruction  are  alone  exempt 
from  this  rule. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  second  stage  comprises  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  preceding  studies — tests  referring  to  commercial 
correspondence;  the  application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  all 
commercial  and  bank  operations  ;  theoretical  and  practical  book¬ 
keeping  in  its  different  parts  ;  commercial  geography  and  the 
history  of  commerce;  the  study  of  the  commercial  code;  fiscal  and 
customs  legislation ;  chemistry  applied  to  arts  and  commerce ; 
physics;  principal  commercial  substances  and  products,  samples 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  museum  altached  to  the  school; 
linear  drawing  and  design,  and  shorthand. 

Third  Stage. 

The  third  stage  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches.  This  course,  which  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  undertake 
without  having  passed  a  year  in  the  second  stage,  comprises 
(besides  the  recapitulation  of  previous  stages)  exchanges,  book¬ 
keeping  applied  to  different  industries,  banks,  &c. ;  cpiestions 
of  insurance,  which  involves  the  knowledge  of  probabilities  ; 
chemistry  applied  to  the  study  of  different  goods  and  to  adul¬ 
teration  ;  mechanics  applied  to  necessities  of  commerce,  railways, 
docks,  &c.;  commercial  and  maritime  law;  technology  of  different 
branches  of  industry;  political  economy,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
foreign  languages.  A  good  pupil  is  able,  on  the  completion  of 
his  third  year’s  course,  not  only  to  understand  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  but  even  to  correspond  in  them.  A  few — 
we  are  told  that  it  is  rarely  the  French  pupils— are  able  to 
converse  in  them  so  as  to  be  understood.  The  lectures  on  the 
foreign  languages  during  the  third  year’s  course  are  entirely  in 
the  language  being  studied. 

In  this  stage,  in  which  technology  and  products  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  importance,  the  studies  are  carried  on  as  if  in  actual 
business.  Each  pupil  opens  and  closes  accounts  of  all  sorts ; 
he  buys  and  sells  goods  according  to  the  market  reports  of  the 
day ;  lie  does  the  work  of  a  bank ;  he  despatches  vessels,  insures, 
commissions,  corresponds  in  different  languages  ; — in  a  word,  he 
devotes  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  master,  to 
the  most  varied  and  difficult  operations. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Excursions. 

An  industrial  education  can  only  be  gained  by  becoming 
commercial,  so  the  commercial  education  strives  with  reason  to 
become  industrial.  Hence,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the 
theoretical  instruction  given  in  the  various  subjects,  the  pupils 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  principal  factories  of  Paris  and  its 
suburbs.  Each  pupil  is  afterwards  required  to  write  an  account 
of  his  visit  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot.  The  efficacy  of  such 
a  plan  is  evident.  But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  even 
gone  further.  Certain  industries,  notably  spinning  and  weaving, 
are  not  represented  at  Paris.  Hence,  in  1875,  the  Chamber 
decided  that  every  year,  about  the  month  of  April,  the  pupils  of 
the  third  stage  should  take  a  real  commercial  journey  for  three 
weeks.  These  excursions  are  generally  to  the  north  of  France  or 
to  Belgium.  An  account  of  the  journey  nrnst  be  written  by  every 
pupil  on  his  return.  The  Council,  in  addition,  gives  a  prize  of 
1000  francs  to  the  pupil  who  makes  the  best  report  of  the 
journey.  This  sum  is  expended  in  making  another  tour  at  home 
or  abroad,  with  the  object  of  studying  some  particular  industry 
selected  by  the  Council. 

We  must  note  here,  as  in  other  colleges,  how  large  a  portion 
pf  the  examinations  are  oral.  Special  examiners  question 


frequently  a  certain  number  of  pupils  of  the  three  stages  in  the 
different  subjects  of  study.  Competitions  take  place  every  three 
months,  as  a  means  of  classifying  the  pupils.  Immediately  after 
this  examination  an  extract  of  the  marks  obtained  by  each  pupil 
for  work  and  conduct  is  sent  to  the  parents.  In  addition  to  this, 
parents  receive  a  monthly  report  of  progress,  &c.  On  leaving 
school  each  pupil  is  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination.  This 
examination,  as  being  the  most  important,  is  presided  over  by 
well-known  men.  The  examiner  has  generally  about  a  score  of 
pupils  to  examine ;  this  occupies  him  the  whole  day.  The 
importance  of  each  subject  is  fixed  by  a  coefficient,  by  which 
the  mark  given  by  the  examiner  is  multiplied.  The  products 
thus  obtained  in  each  subject  are  added  together,  and  the  pupils 
classified  accordingly.  All  those  who  obtain  a  total  corresponding 
to  the  average  mark  of  12  out  of  a  possible  20,  receive  a  parch¬ 
ment  diploma  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  average 
number  of  diplomas  granted  per  annum  is  about  eleven,  and  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  years  233  diplomas  have  been  granted  to 
288  candidates.  Pupils  of  the  third  comptoir  who  do  not  obtain 
a  diploma  receive  a  certificate  of  study  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Such  are  the  only  titles  the 
school  recognises  as  official,  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  completed 
his  three  years’  course.  No  partial  certificates  are  given. 

Medals. — A  certain  number  of  medals  are  given  as  prizes  each 
year  to  the  pupils  of  the  different  comptoir s  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commercial  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  and  by  the  old  pupils.  The  medals  are  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  in  the  third  comptoir,  silver  and  bronze  in 
the  second  and  first  comptoirs.  One  of  the  prizes  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  consists  of  a  travelling  scholarship  of  £‘40 
(1000  francs).  Special  prizes  for  shorthand  are  also  given. 

(2)  There  are  similar  higher  schools  of  commerce  in  the  other 
cities  and  large  towns  of  France.  The  Ecole  de  Commerce  de 
Rouen  was  founded  in  1871  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Municipal  Council,  Lloyds’  Association,  and  the  Societe  d’Emula- 
tion  du  Commerce  de  la  Seine-Inferieure,  and  receives  4000 
francs  annually  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine-Inferieure.  The 
number  of  students  vai’ies  from  eighteen  to  seventy. 

(3)  The  Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  et  de  Tissage  of  Lyon, 
and  the  allied  institution  at  Mulhouse. — No  pupil  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  a  higher  class  until  he  has  shown,  by  an  examina¬ 
tion,  that  he  has  profited  by  the  lessons  received  during  the 
previous  year,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  successfully  following 
those  of  the  next  year.  Hence  the  word  annee  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  a  technical  sense  as  meaning  “  course.”  In  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study,  which  exami¬ 
nation  determines  whether  a  diploma  shall  be  given  or  not,  each 
pupil  is  examined  in  seventeen  subjects.  Of  these,  ten  are  taken 
by  partly  written  examination,  and  seven  wholly  oral.  The  total 
marks  obtained,  from  0  to  20,  multiplied  by  a  particular  coeffi¬ 
cient,  determines  whether  he  passes  or  is  sent  back.  The  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  2  for  office  work,  geography,  English  or  German,  and 
writing ;  and  1  for  all  other  subjects.  The  maximum  marks 
are  320.  No  diploma  is  given  unless  60  per  cent,  of  the  marks  be 
obtained.  The  examining  jury  is  divided  into  several  sections,  so 
that  several  subjects  may  be  taken  simultaneously.  In  the  oral 
examinations,  the  jury,  after  giving  exercises  on  the  blackboard 
examine  the  different  books  of  the  candidates.  One  subject 
treated  of  is  selected,  and  while  following  the  copy  of  letters,  or 
letters  received  from  correspondents,  and  accounts,  the  pupils  are 
made  to  develop  the  details.  In  the  marks  the  candidate  obtains, 
account  is  taken  of  his  marks  for  work  during  the  year,  the 
intelligence  he  has  shown,  the  regularity  with  which  lie  has  kept 
his  accounts,  and  the  neatness  of  his  writing. 

(4)  Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  de  Marseille. — This  was 
founded  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1872,  in  consequence  of 
a  requisition  from  a  number  of  merchants  of  the  town.  It  has 
had  an  average  of  110  students  since  1875.  There  is  no 
entrance  examination  for  the  preparatory  year,  but  there  is 
one  for  the  first  year’s  course,  only  B.A.’s,  B.Sc.’s,  and 
Bacheliers  de  l’enseignement  secondaire  special  being  excused. 

(5)  Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  du  Havre. — This  was  founded 

by  a  proprietary  action  of  the  merchants  of  Havre  in  1871,  and  is 
assisted  by  the  State,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  of 
Havre,  and  the  Department,  which  together  supply  about 
20,000  francs  per  annum.  .  , 

(0)  Ecoles  Superieures  de  Commerce  do  Bordeaux  have  a  similar 
history.  All  these  give  diplomas  for  those  who  pass  the  final  oral 
examinations,  and  certificates  to  those  who  are  not  candidates  for 
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diplomas,  but  who  have  successfully  ajaplied  themselves  toselocfced  arrange  one  examination  for  all,  we  append  a  comparative  time* 
parts  of  the  courses.  To  show  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  table  of  all  these  higher  schools  ; — 

Table  oe  the  Number  of  Hours  per  Week  in  each  Subject  in  the  High  Commercial  Colleges  op  France. 


Subjects. 

Paris. 

Lyon. 

Marseille. 

Havre. 

Rouen. 

Bordeaux. 

Anvers. 

Mulhouse. 

Course . 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  ' 

1 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Office  Work . 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 

4 

3 

12 

12 

9 

12 

13 

12 

11 

11 

10 

12 

1 

12  I 

| 

12 

12 

12 

metry . 

3* 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Writing-  . 

2.V 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

„  ,  , 

Shorthand . 

1 

Commercial  Geography  . . . 
Routes  and  Transport  ... 

3 

3 

4 

O 

O 

¥ 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

TW.hnoloo'V  . 

1 

Raw  Material  . 

4 

2 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

3 

¥ 

¥ 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Materials  and  Commercial 

Microcopy . 

• .  % 

... 

• . . 

. . . 

. . . 

.  .  . 

•  .  • 

•  .  • 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Armament  . 

• .  • 

.  .  • 

.  •  • 

•  • . 

•  • . 

2 

1 

2 

.  .  » 

.. . 

.  .  . 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

French  . 

2 

... 

2 

2 

3 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

. . . 

3 

1 

t  •  . 

..  . 

... 

... 

"Rngliah*  . 

3 

24- 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

7 

3 

3 

4 

4 

modern 

(xfirmnn*  . 

4 

3J 

Greek 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Spanish*  . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Ttn.li  an* . 

1 

1 

Arabic 

■3 

3 

4 

4 

"Porf.ngiifiRfi* . 

2 

2 

Elocution,  Discussions  ... 
Civil  Law . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Commercial  Law . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

...  | 

Commercial  Legislation . . . 
Financial  Legislation . 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

3 

Physics . . 

1 

H 

.  .  . 

. .  • 

.  .  • 

.  .  . 

. .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

... 

Chemistry . 

Natural  History  . 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

i'i 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Mechanics  . 

1 

Linear  Design  and  Deco- 

... 

ration  . 

3 

3 

... 

•  .  . 

•  •  • 

1  ,  i  t 

... 

■  •  . 

.  .  • 

•  •  . 

... 

History  of  Commerce . 

4 

4 

•  »  . 

... 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

• .  * 

•  .  • 

•  .  • 

2 

2 

... 

Political  Economy  . 

Industrial  Visits  and  Ex- 

... 

4 

... 

2 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

2 

cursions . 

34 

Hours  per  week  . 

36 

36 

30 

30 

32 

35 

33 

33 

32 

33 

37 

38 

36 

35 

30 

QO 

*  According  to  the  student’s  choice. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


The  news  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  U.S.A.,  is  in 
great  pecuniary  distress  is  sad  indeed.  He  is  in  his  80th  year, 
and  has  spent  his  whole  life,  and  a  considerable  fortune,  in  the 
untiring  and  unselfish  service  of  education.  All  teachers  who 
take  a  serious  interest  in  their  work  owe  him  an  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Our 
readers  will  remember  Dr.  Barnard  best  as  the  editor  and  (alas  !) 
the  publisher  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education— incom¬ 
parably  the  most  important  educational  publication  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  English,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  any  other 
language.  It  was  planned  and  continued  on  a  most  liberal  scale 
for  thirty  years,  and  its  bulky  annual  volumes  contain  an 
immense  store  of  school  information,  discussions,  reprints  of 
rare  and  valuable  tracts,  &c.,  &c.,  most  of  which  material  has 
since  been  rearranged  and  republished  in  various  sections.  No 
educational  library  is,  or  indeed  ever  can  bo,  complete  without 
them — the  two  thick  volumes  on  English  Pedagogy  alone  forming 
in  themselves  no  bad  library  of  their  subject.  But  the  publica¬ 
tion  never  went  near  paying  its  way;  and  on  it,  and  on  other 
educational  endeavours,  the  whole  of  Dr.  Barnard’s  fortune,  and 
much  more,  has  been  spent.  And  now,  in  his  80th  year,  lie  is  in 
want.  As  to  his  services  to  education  in  the  United  States,  we 
need  not  here  speak,  beyond  mentioning  that  they  have  been 
great,  and  have  been  given  freely.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington  D.C.,  appeals  for 
help  to  teachers  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  education  ;  and 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  (Earlswood  Cottage,  Redliill)  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  receive  subscriptions  in  England.  Evidently 


the  case  does  not  admit  of  any  delay  ;  and  English  teachers  are 
not  likely  to  have  again  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
international  goodwill. 

The  Budget  of  the  London  School  Board,  as  unfolded  bj'  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  at  the  weekly  meeting  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  justifies  all  that  the  most  unfriendly  critic  of  rate- 
supported  education  ever  ventured  to  allege,  in  respect  to  the 
extravagance,  and  gross  negligence  (if  no  worse)  of  popularly 
elected  bodies  in  spending  the  ratepayers’  money.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  stated  that  the  demand  on  the  ratepayers  for  the  current 
year  would  reach  lOfd.  in  the  £,  and  he  assured  his  colleagues 
that  they  were  coming,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  the  Finance 
Committee  could  offer,  within  measurable  distance  of  a  shilling 
in  the  pound.  The  usual  mark  of  bad  finauce,  a  deficit,  had  to 
be  acknowledged  for  the  past  year.  This  amounted  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  £79,835.  The  explanation  hardly  mended 
matters  ;  it  was  that  the  Works  Committee  had  expended  more 
than  they  anticipated  in  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  grants  owing  to  the  “  average  attend¬ 
ance  being  below  the  Board’s  just  expectation.”  We  get  some 
insight  here  into  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  expenditure. 
The  Board  has  provided  school  places  for  420,000  children,  the 
average  attendance  has  only  reached  350,000.  Thus  there  have 
been  70,000  vacant  places  during  the  past  year,  and  so  also  not 
only  in  school  fees,  but  in  grants.  There  is  one  suggestion  made 
in  the  Budget  which  we  hope  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
will  come  to  nothing,  viz.,  seeking  a  legal  remedy  for  the  defec¬ 
tive  work  that  has  cost  the  Board  so  heavily.  To  run  up  law 
costs  to  recover  from  the  jerry-builder  hardly  looks  an  eco¬ 
nomical  proceeding. 
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The  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  dealing  with 
the  City  of  London  parochial  charities,  under  the  Act  of  1883, 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
lias  been  signed  by  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  M.P. 


A  Government  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Hungarian 
Diet  making  it  obligatory  on  each  of  the  12,000  “  communities  ” 
in  Hungary  to  have  a  Kindergarten,  and  on  parents  to  send  to  it 
all  children  between  three  and  six  years  old,  if  not  otherwise 
properly  taken  caro  of.  The  measure,  being  compulsory,  is  a 
new  departure,  and  is  explained  by  the  great  mortality  among 
children  in  Hungary,  owing  to  their  being  left  alone  when  the 
parents  go  to  work.  The  number  of  Kindergartens  already 
existing  does  not  exceed  GOO. 


In  view  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  any  definite  and  uniform  qualification 
among  teachers  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  the  National 
Health  Societjq  44  Berners  Street,  have  formed  a  department  of 
physical  education  under  the  management  of  an  influential  com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  grant  diplomas  of  proficiency  to  such  teachers  as 
have  fulfilled  the  necessary  curriculum  and  have  passed  the  re¬ 
quired  examinations. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  examined  the  New 
Code  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  have  been  adopted,  and  to 
what  extent  the  proposals  of  the  Education  Department  will  tend 
to  improve  education.  The  following  is  the  general  conclusion  : — 

“  In  some  respects  the  New  Code  marks  an  advance  on  the  Draft  Code 
of  last  year.  The  higher  qualifications  demanded  from  teachers,  the 
addition  of  compulsory  drawing,  of  alternative  schedules  for  the  class 
subjects,  of  new  specific  subjects,  and  the  recognition,  hesitating  though 
it  is,  of  manual  training,  all  make  for  the  improvement  of  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lavish  amount  of  money  that  may  he  obtained  by  a 
school  that  barely  fulfils  the  requirements  for  efficiency,  the  very  small 
addition  made  to  the  minimum  staff,  the  continued  sanction  of  over- 
crowding  in  the  Voluntary  schools,  and  the  disregard  of  most  of  the 
recommendations  of  tho  Commission  as  to  the  pupil-teacher  system,  all 
show'  that  we  are  far  from  obtaining  a  Code  which  shall  secure  real 
efficiency  in  our  elementary  schools.” 


Twenty  scholarships  have  been  offered  to  enable  poor  students 
to  attend  the  summer  meeting  of  University  Extension  students, 
which  will  be  held,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  in  Oxford,  com¬ 
mencing  on  1st  August.  To  the  scholarship  fund  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon  has  contributed  £50  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  P.  D. 
Mocatta,  £10  each;  j  Professor  E.  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Roundoff,  £5  each  ;  and  the  Misses  Harris,  of  Cockermouth,  £4. 
An  anonymous  donor  has  given  £20  for  scholarships  for  working 
men.  The  summer  meeting  will  last  nearly  five  weeks,  and  the 
period  of  study  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  to  meet  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  students  who  cannot  attend  the  whole  meeting. 


With  the  view  of  making  Rugby  School  more  accessible  to 
parents  who  wish  to  educate  their  sons  as  day  boys,  the  masters 
have  decided  to  offer  free  tuition  to  every  day  boy  who  is  admitted 
into  the  upper  school — i.e.,  the  lower  fifth  form— before  he  is  four¬ 
teen  years  pf  age.  _ 

The  early  morning  classes  in  commei’cial  subjects,  which  were 
commenced  recently  at  tho  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  London, 
have  been  very  successful.  In  the  arithmetic  class  90  students 
entered;  French,  168;  shorthand,  115;  book-keeping,  105; 
German,  74;  type-writing,  10.  Many  of  the  students  attend 
from  long  distances,  and  arrive  at  seven  o’clock.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  class  they  are  enabled  to  get  a  good  breakfast  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  The  classes  wero  started  with  the  view  of 
organising  a  thorough  course' of  instruction  in  connexion  with 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  successful  results  attained  will  encourage  tho  committee  to 
start  classes  in  other  important  commercial  subjects. 


An  open  competitive  examination  for  Boy  Clerks  is  announced 
to  take  place  on  the  2nd  July  next  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  for  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  119  vacancies  for  Boy  Clerks  in  the 
Civil  Service.  The  last  day  for  receiving  applications  for 


permission  to  attend  will  be  19th  June.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
since  an  examination  for  103  Boy  Clerk  vacancies,  and  now 
even  this  large  total  is  to  be  exceeded.  The  public  offices,  it 
is  evident,  are  slowly  finding  out  what  useful  service  they  may 
get  out  of  the  Boy  Clerk.  The  wages  of  Boy  Clerks  commence 
at  14s.  per  week  and  rise  by  Is.  per  week  per  annum,  but  Boy 
Clerks  cannot  be  retained  after  the  age  of  20.  The  examination 
is  not  a  severe  one. 


According  to  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department  now 
published,  2,358,560  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  have  canied  a  grant  of  £117,928  for  singing  by 
note.  Singing  by  ear,  which  is  paid  a  lower  grant,  earned 
£33,514,  with  1,340,581  scholars.  Six  years  ago  only  20  per 
cent,  were  taught  by  note  ;  now  tho  proportion  is  63  per  cent. 
The  increase  appears  to  be  due  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  for 
the  number  of  schools  or  departments  adopting  that  system  has 
risen  since  the  year  1884  from  3,871  to  12,790.  Adding  Scotch 
and  English  figures  together,  2,336,533  children  passed  in  Tonic 
Sol-fa,  380,366  in  staff  and  various  notations,  1,450,240  were 
taught  by  ear,  and  18,586  do  not  sing  at  all.  Thus  six  children 
pass  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  for  one  in  staff  or  other  systems.  Between 
four  and  five  out  of  every  thousand  do  not  learn  to  sing,  and 
almost  two  out  of  every  three  sing  by  note,  so  as  to  earn  the 
higher  grant.  _ 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  are  sponsors  for  the  Biff  which  bas  been  introduced  to 
render  operative  certain  articles  of  the  Education  Code,  1890. 
This  Biff,  in  the  first  place,  provides  that  it  is  not  to  be  required, 
as  the  condition  of  a  parliamentary  grant  to  an  evening  school, 
that  elementary  education  shall  be  the  principal  part  of  tho 
education  there  given.  For  this  purpose,  so  much  of  the  de¬ 
finition  of  “  Elementary  School  ”  in  Sect.  3  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  1870  as  requires  that  elementary  education  shall 
be  the  principal  part  of  the  education  given  in  an  elementary 
school,  is  not  to  apply  to  evening  schools.  Secondly,  it  takes 
power  to  award  a  special  parliamentary  grant  to  the  amount  of 
£10  annually  to  evening-schools  where  the  population  of  the 
school  district  in  which  a  public  elementary  school  is  situate,  or 
the  population  within  two  miles  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  road  from  the  school,  is  less  than  500,  and  there  is  no 
other  public  elementary  school  recognised  by  the  Education 
Department  as  available  for  the  children  of  that  district,  or  that 
population.  This  grant  will  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual 
grant,  and  in  addition  to  any  special  grant  under  Section  19  of 
the  Education  Act  1876,  and  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinai’y  aunual  grant  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  does,  or  does  not,  exceed  any  maximum  fixed  by  law. 
No  school,  however,  is  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a  special  grant  of 
this  character  unless  it  satisfies  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Education  Department,  in  force  for  tho  time 
being,  with  regard  to  such  special  grants. 


It  has  been  announced  that  the  negotiations  in  respect  to  the 
Meyriclc  Endowment  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  between  Professor  Rys,  representing  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Rendel,  acting  for  the  Welsh  Members  of  Parliament, 
have  ended  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  both  sides.  It  has 
been  agreed,  so  it  is  stated,  that  the  College  authorities  shall  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  amended  statute 
respecting  the  endowment  in  question,  under  which  the  College 
will  make,  as  a  first  charge  upon  the  whole  endowment,  an 
annual  payment  equal  to  the  interest  upon  £20,000  Consols,  the 
amount  in  dispute,  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  joint  education 
committees  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  on  which  committee 
Jesus  College  shall  have  a  representative.  This  settlement  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  College  authorities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Welsh  Members  on  the  other,  who,  on  their  part, 
will,  as  soon  as  the  amended  statute  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  withdraw  the  Biff  they  had  introduced  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  The  sum  thus  made  available  will  provide 
two  scholarships  each  of  twenty  guineas  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
counties  comprised  in  Wales  and  Monmouth. 


King’s  College,  London,  has  just  received  two  benefactions 
that  will  naturally  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  two  departments 
directly  benefitted.  The  widow  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  the 
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eminent  electrician,  has,  in  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  her 
late  husband,  given  £0000  for  the  establishment  of  an  electrical 
laboratory.  Dr.  John  Hopkinson  will  be  the  new  Professor,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  better  fitted  to  organize  this 
new  department  aud  preside  over  its  working.  The  other  bene¬ 
faction  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Bannister  Fletcher,  Master  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  format  ion 
of  an  architectural  museum. 


Dr.  Russell,  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  presidential  address  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  chemistry  teaching  in  schools,  especially  as  it 
affected  the  education  of  medical  students.  He  did  not  say  much 
of  any  value  to  the  schoolmaster.  He  did  not  point  out  any 
means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  exist  to  the  more 
general  teaching  of  chemistry  in  schools.  Those  difficulties  are 
well  known — want  of  time,  want  of  suitable  lecture-rooms  and 
apparatus,  and  want  of  suitable  teachers.  Only  the  larger 
schools  can  afford  to  have,  on  their  modern  sides,  all  these 
requisites.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  that  chemistry 
labours  under  as  a  school  subject,  thei’e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  country  that  possess  properly  equipped 
laboratories  and  competent  teachers  has  greatly  increased.  The 
establishment  of  technical  schools  will  also  greatly  advance  the 
study  of  this  science. 


From  some  remarks  in  “Reports  on  Elementary  Schools  ”  in 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Monitor  de  la  Education  Comun,  we  see  that  the 
educationists  of  a  region  so  remote  as  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  not  behindhand  in  matters  of  scholastic  method.  For 
instance,  a  Sub-Inspector  of  Schools  says  in  his  report  that — - 
“  Laws  and  truths  are  consequent  on  the  observation  of  facts  ;  and  in 
every  .subject  it  is  possible  to  set  out  from  the  facts  and  arrive  at  the 
law.  After  a  pupil  has  been  shown  the  facts,  lie  should  bo  left  to 
himself  to  examine  them  singly,  and  to  endeavour  to  deduce  the  law.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance.  The 
teacher  should  show  his  skill  by  placing  before  him  a  number  of  similar 
facts,  by  questioning  him  on  these  facts,  and  by  varying  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  somewhat.  If  the  knowledge  is  even  yet  inaccessible  to  the  pupil, 
the  fault  lies  not  in  the  method,  but  in  the  teacher,  who  has  not  yet 
thoroughly  grasped  the  way  he  should  arrange  his  subject,  and  the 
steps  ho  should  follow  in  teaching.  .  .  .  All  these  unsatisfactory  results 
are  caused  by  the  fundamental  error  of  believing  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  school  is  that  of  instructing,  of  communicating  the  truth,  of  imparting 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  We  all  know  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
yet  who  does  not  commit  it?  The  object  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to 
teach  the  truth  as  to  teach  the  method  of  seeking  it.  This  maxim  is 
expressed  in  the  ‘  Law  on  Education  ’  in  the  following  words  :  ‘  The 
object  of  elementary  schools  is  to  further,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct, 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  of  the  children.’  ” 


Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  fairy  who  will  bring  us  the 
means  of  establishing  the  superior  training  colleges  for  secondary 
teachers,  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  number  of  good  schools 
prepared  to  take  student-teachers  is  increasing.  The  Wesley  I 
College,  Sheffield,  under  Mr.  Findlay,  a  first  grade  modern  and 
proprietary  school  containing  150  boys,  and  the  Datchelor 
School  for  Girls  have  fully  matured  their  arrangements  for 
receiving  such  students. 


The  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  have  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Education  Department  a  resolution  suggesting 
that  in  future  all  certificates  granted  to  teachers  should  tie  issued 
by  a  council  upon  which  teachers  should  be  represented.  The 
following  resolution  on  the  same  subject  was  adopted  by  the 
annual  conference  of  teachers  :  — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the  practice  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  admitting  every  year  to  the  teaching  profession  a  large  number 
imperfectly  qualified  persons  is  highly  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
national  education  ;  and  the  conference  is  further  of  opinion  that  certifi¬ 
cates  should  only  be  granted  to  those  who,  by  education  and  professional 
training,  have  shown  themselves  fully  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  teacher, 
and  that  the  granting  of  such  certificates  of  competency  should  be  vested 
in  a  representative  educational  council  (created  under  Act  of  Parliament) 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  universities,  training  colleges,  certifi¬ 
cated  teachers,  and  nominees  of  the  Crown.” 

Such  a  council,  we  may  point  out,  would  bo  very  like  those  which 
are  sketched  in  the  Bills  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers,  in 
which  we  are  all  so  interested.  And  should  the  Department 
accede  to  the  request,  a  very  decided  step  would  be  made  in  the 
direction  we  all  desire — the  establishment  of  a  representative 
educational  council. 


BLACK1E  &  SON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  with  special  relation 

to  the  History  of  Civilisation  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind.  By  Edgar 
Sanderson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  Cloth,  Cs.  (id.  Also  in  separate  Parts  : — 

Part  I. — Ancient  History,  Is.  I  Part  III. — Medieval  History,  Is. 

Part  II.— Greece  and  Rome,  2s.  1  Part  IV.— Modern  History,  *2s.  (id. 

“  Surpasses,  for  clearness  and  fulness,  any  summary  we  have  elsewhere  seen.” — 

Athenceuin. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar  Sanderson, 

M.A.  With  Illustrations,  Genealogical  Tables,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Cloth, 
2s.  (id. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  book,  well  designed  and  faithfully  executed.” — Schoolmaster . 

A  Synopsis  of  English  History:  or  Historical  Note- 

Book.  Compiled  by  Herbert  Wills.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  An  excellent  abstract  of  the  memory-work  of  History.  We  can  recommend  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence.” — Schoolmaster. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Home.  A 

Handbook  of  Mythology.  By  K.  M.  Berens.  Illustrated  from  Anticiue 
Sculptures.  New  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  (id. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Lucid,  comprehensive,  and  finely 
illustrated,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  advanced  schools.” — l)ail!i  Review. 

Dr.  Burns’  Praxis  Primaria.  Progressive  Exercises  in 

Writing  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Syntax,  Idiomatic  Differences,  and  Latin  Style. 
Eighth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  KEY,  8s.  (id. 

“Amongst  the  many  similar  works  this  ought  to  take  a  high  place.”— Educa¬ 
tional  Times. 

Practical  French  Grammar.  By  C.  O.  Sonntao.  Cloth, 

2s. 

“  Practical,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  reliable.” — Schoolmaster. 

Compendious  English  Grammar.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

“A  clear,  simple,  sensible  elementary  grammar,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  forms.” — Journal  of  Education, 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  aud  Candidates 

preparing  for  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations.  By  John  Jackson. 
Second  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  This  excellent  manual  eminently  merits  its  title  of  practical.  The  work  is  well 
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LONDON,  JUNE  1,  1890. 

The  Headmaster  of  Harrow  discussed  in  last  month’s 
Contemporary  Review  a  subject  that  is  always  with  us,  “  The 
Educational  System  in  Public  Schools  ” ;  discussed  it,  too, 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  multitudinous  difficulties,  and  a 
fairness  and  openness  of  mind  not  by  any  means  too  common 
amongst  eminent  schoolmasters.  He  sees  as  clearly  as  outside 
critics  that  a  public  school  system  fashioned  to  meet  the 
wants  of  bygone  generations  is  not  the  best  possible  for 
meeting  the  practical  needs  of  the  present  generation.  The 
essentially  classical  system  of  our  old  public  schools,  modified 
as  it  has  been  by  the  accretion  of  new  subjects,  he  charac¬ 
terises  as  “  more  like  an  old  coat  let  out  here  and  there  to 
suit  a  growing  child,  than  like  a  new  coat  properly  made 
to  fit  bis  body.”  This  makeshift  provisional  method  of 
retaining  the  old  and  admitting  new  subjects  into  the 
curriculum  ignores  some  well-established  facts — that  school 
time  is  a  constant  quantity;  that  average  human  capacity,  if 
not  constant,  has  its  limits,  whilst  the  number  and  range  of 
subjects  of  instruction  are  practically  limitless.  Such  a 
system  stands  condemned.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  school¬ 
masters  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  bring  into  use  a 
more  enlightened  system.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
necessary  condition  of  doing  this  is  to  decide,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  relative  values  of  the  subjects  of  education. 
Such  a  decision  is  not  very  easily  arrived  at.  And  even  when 
we  have  settled,  by  the  light  of  psychology  and  utility,  the 
number  of  studies,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken  up,  there  remain  the  practical  difficulties  of  providing 
that  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  are  pursuing 
their  appropriate  studies.  The  educator  of  a  single  pupil 
can  readily  ascertain  the  subjects  (if  any)  in  which  his  pupil 
is  capable  of  excellence,  those  for  which  ho  has  no  recognis¬ 
able  taste  or  talent,  and  those  to  which  it  is  essential  he 
should  devote  his  time  by  way  of  direct  preparation  for  his 
life-work,  and  shape  his  training  accordingly.  In  a  large 
school  no  such  adaptation  of  teaching  to  individual  capabili¬ 
ties  and  requirements  is  possible.  As  Dr.  Welldon  says, 
“  Nobody  lias  yet  succeeded  in  showing  how  a  school  can 
be  organized  and  administered  without  some  sacrifice  of 
individuality  among  its  members.  The  association  of  boys 
in  forms,  classes,  pupil-rooms,  or  houses,  implies  a  subordina¬ 
tion  of  personal  character  to  the  good  of  the  whole.” 

His  own  proposal  is  to  divide  educational  subjects  into 
two  classes,  the  “  fundamental  ”  and  the  "accessory.”  The 
former  he  would  teach  to  all  boys  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  school 
life  ;  the  latter  should  not  he  taught  to  all  hoys,  nor  should 
any  boy  be  made  to  learn  them  throughout  his  school  life. 
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That  is  to  say,  when  a  boy’s  position  is  low  in  a  school,  he 
must  learn  tlie  same  subjects  at  the  same  times  as  all  other 
boys  in  his  class,  whilst,  as  he  advances  in  the  school,  such 
opportunities  of  specialization  would  be  afforded  him  as 
might  bo  suitable  to  his  needs  and  capacities.  Now  we 
suspect  that  this  is  the  method  in  operation  in  schools  at  the 
present  day.  Specialization  may  come  into  play  too  early  in 
some  schools,  and  subjects  may  be  taught  as  “fundamental  ” 
which  should  fall  into  the  “secondai’y”  or  “accessory” 
group  ;  but  we  arc  much  mistaken  if  uniformity  bo  not  the 
note  of  the  teaching  in  the  lower  forms  of  schools. 

But  the  all-important  question  remains  :  What  are 
“  primary  ”  subjects  ?  The  Headmaster  of  Harrow  answers: 
Divinity,  Mathematics,  Language  (studied  for  its  own  sake), 
French  (studied  as  an  instrument  of  utility),  some  branch  or 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  elements  at  least  of 
English  Literature  and  History,  as  well  as  of  Geography. 
By  Divinity  is  meant  the  Christian  religion,  considered 
doctrinally,  morally,  and  historically.  The  Languago  to  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake  is,  according  to  Dr.  Welldon, 
Latin,  not  Greek,  on  the  ground  that  a  language  “occu¬ 
pying  an  imperial  position  in  the  world,  which  is  the 
language  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion,  which  is 
the  parent  of  half  the  languages  spoken  in  Europe,  which 
exhibits  a  singular  strength  and  precision  of  gram¬ 
matical  idioms,  and  which  has  been  so  long  and  closely 
studied  as  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  and 
appliances  for  teaching,”  takes  precedence  of  Greek  as  a 
primary  subject  of  education.  The  branches  of  natural 
science  which  Dr.  Welldon  suggests  are  the  same  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  recommended  many  years  ago,  where  only  two 
branches  are  possible,  viz.,  botany  and  physics — the  one  as 
cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  and  the  other  as 
admitting  of  verification  by  experiment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  adoption  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  such  as  sketched  out  above, would  be  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  curricula  now  in  force  in  our  public  schools.  One 
essential  matter  has  still  to  be  settled,  and  that  is  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  school  time  to  these  primary  subjects.  No  one 
subject  must  bo  allowed  to  make  greater  demands  on  the 
time  available  than  a  just  regard  for  the  other  subjects  sanc¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Welldon  does  not  enter  on  this  matter,  thou  Hi 
we  suspect,  if  he  had  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings,  lie  would 
no  longer  bo  as  greatly  astonished  as  he  acknowledges  him¬ 
self  to  be  “at  the  poverty  of  the  results  attained  in  schools 
by  the  teaching  of  science.” 

Hitherto,  the  science  teacher  has  had  to  take  the  residuum 
of  the  school.  Boys  who  showed  no  aptitude  for  classics  or 
mathematics  wore  turned  over  to  the  scionco  side,  and  thus 
impressed  with  the  stamp  of  inferiority  from  the  outset. 
Those  who  were  not  so  given  over  could  spare  so  little  time 
from  the  demands  of  those  subjects  in  which  they  excelled, 
as  to  do  but  seaut  justice  to  science  or  its  teacher.  Quite 
apart  from  the  faults  of  teachers,  the  barrenness  of  the 
science  department  in  schools,  so  far  as  it  may  exist,  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  curriculum  we 
have  been  discussing  that  it  assigns  to  science  a  place 
amongst  those  fundamental  subjects  which  should  bo  taught 
to  all  boys,  brilliant  or  dull,  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  their  school  life.  On  the  just  distribution  of  the 
school  hours,  however,  depends  the  success  of  this  as  of 
every  other  scheme  of  school  education.  It  is  not  enough  to 


select  the  right  subjects  to  teach  :  it  is  still  necessary  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  these  on  the  disposable  time. 


Our  critics  and  reformers  seem  never  tired  of  telling  us 
that  we  teachers  have  no  esprit  de  corps,  no  “  public  spirit.” 
But  the  way  they  mix  up  these  terms  is  so  confusing  that 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  acknowledge  our  shortcomings 
with  humble  shame,  or  to  repudiate  the  charge  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  terms  certainly  do  not  mean  the  same  thing — 
indoed,  to  some  extent  they  mean  opposite  things.  Public 
spirit  is  a  sense  of  public  duty,  a  desire  to  serve  and  to 
promote  public  welfare,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
personal  gain  or  loss.  It  is  that  ti-ue  and  enlightened  love  of 
one’s  fellows  on  which,  as  a  firm  basis,  all  that  is  noblest  in 
human  character  rests;  and  which,  far  more  than  the  desire 
for  fame,  urges  “the  clear  spirit  to  scorn  delights,  and  live 
laborious  days.”  Milton  himself  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  of  public  spirit.  And  we  recognise  it,  as 
he  did,  and  as  the  Greeks  of  long  ago  did,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  great  aims  of  all  true  education,  but  also  as  itself  one  of 
the  best  means  we  possess  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

Esprit  de  corps,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sense  of  union  in  a 
body  corporate,  a  determination  in  the  members  of  a  society 
to  stand  by  one  another,  and  by  common  effort  to  promote  a 
common  success.  It  may  be — and  is  commonly  at  school — 
the  nursery -garden  of  public  spirit.  But  it  does  not  ignore 
gain  and  loss  ;  it  has  distinctly  an  element  of  selfishness  in 
it;  and  may  at  times  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
become  a  public  evil — whenever,  for  instance,  the  interests 
of  a  section  of  the  public  are  set  before  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Still,  within  limits,  it  is  a  decided 
advantage,  and  enables  ns  to  effect  by  co-operation  many 
things  which  singly  we  could  never  attempt ;  while  it  is 
evidently  the  nearest  approach  to  patriotism  which  some 
natures  seem  capable  of  making. 

Such  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  main  distinctions  between 
esprit  de  corps  and  “public  spirit,”  it  is  plain  that  we  have 
some  excuse  for  pleading  that  we  are  only  confused  by 
charges  in  which  these  terms  are  indiscriminately  employed, 
as  though  they  were  synonymous.  But  let  us  take  the 
charges  separately.  Are  teachers  lacking  in  public  spirit — 
lacking,  that  is,  in  a  sense  of  public  duty,  in  a  desire  to 
promote  in  their  work  as  teachers  the  public  welfare  p 
Speaking  broadly,  that  is  of  the  great  majority,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  charge  is  true — cither  in  the  case  of  teachers 
as  a  whole,  or  in  that  of  any  section  of  teachers.  In  many 
cases  there  is,  perhaps,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  at  times 
too  much  of  a  reference  to  personal  gain  or  loss.  And, 
though  there  is  much  excuse  for  this,  it  does  undoubtedly, 
wherever  it  exists,  prevent  the  spirit  from  assuming  its 
purest  form.  Yet  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any  teaoher 
ever  does  his  or  her  work  without  some  sense  of  public 
service,  some  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  And  wo 
will  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  no  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  more  unselfish,  and  which  spends  itself 
more  freely  for  the  good,  of  the  whole,  than  does  the  body  of 
teachers.  No;  our  public  spirit  may  not  be  perfect,  but  wo 
emphatically  deny  that  we  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  it. 

Are  we  then  wanting  in  esprit  de  corps?  No  and  yes. 
There  is  only  one  section  of  our  body  which  possesses  at 
present  any  corporate  bond — the  teachers  in  public  elemen- 
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tary  schools  ;  and  they  are  united  rather  qua  civil  servants 
than  qua  teachers;  i.e.,  their  bond  is  one  of  direct  service  to 
the  State,  and  of  requirements  imposed  by  their  employer 
as  conditions  of  that  service,  rather  than  one  of  a  self- 
regulated,  distinctly  professional  nature.  Still,  bond  of 
some  hind  they  have ;  and  he  must  be  bliud  indeed  who 
would  accuse  them,  as  a  body,  of  lacking  a  determination  to 
stand  by  one  another,  and  by  common  effort  to  promote  a 
common  success.  And  the  rest  of  us — well,  until  a  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill  of  some  kind  is  passed,  we  have  no  real  bond  of 
union  at  all.  Any  one  can  any  day  walk  into  our  midst  and 
take  up  his  or  her  abode  there,  unchallenged,  and  with  equal 
rights.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  exists,  there  cannot 
be  a  corporate  unity  ;  and  therefore  a  sense  of  union,  of  one¬ 
ness,  is  wholly  impossible.  And  so  to  charge  us  with  lacking 
esprit  de  corps  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  would  be  much  hotter 
—  decidedly  more  just — to  charge  us  with  lacking  common- 
sense  in  not  having  long  ago  demanded  and  obtained  regis¬ 
tration,  so  that  we  might  set  our  house  in  order.  But  even 
to  this  charge  we  can  now  answer  that  we  have  seen  the 
error  of  our  ways,  that  we  have  again  brought  the  matter 
before  Government  and  the  public,  and  that  wo  do  not  mean 
to  rest  until  our  end  is  obtained.  And  when  that  end  is 
obtained,  we  shall,  doubtless,  soon  learn  to  set  so  high  an 
estimate  on  the  true  dignity  of  our  work  as  will  lead  us  to 
look  upon  no  preparation  as  too  careful  or  too  scientific  which 
can  render  it  as  sound  and  as  effective  as  possible. 


The  future  historian  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  system 
of  public  elementary  education  cannot  fail  to  contrast  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  administration  of  that  system 
by  the  Codes  of  1862  and  1890 — the  former  following  the 
report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  the  latter 
being  the  firstfruit  of  Lord  Cross’s  Commission.  He  will, 
no  doubt,  describe  the  evils  and  abuses  which  the  Code  of 
1862  was  intended  to  cure,  as  well  as  the  new  evils,  more 
formidable  than  the  old,  which  its  working  generated, — how 
the  examination  of  every  child  in  every  school  to  which 
grants  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  making  of  the  prospects  and 
position  of  the  teachers  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  the  results  of  this  examination, recommended  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  Commission,  gave  rise  to  a  machine-like 
uniformity  of  method  in  measuring  those  results,  injurious 
to  education,  degrading  to  teachers,  and  blind  to  the 
variously  endowed  intellects  of  children.  And,  i  f  our  historian 
is  disposed  to  moralise  on  the  circumscribed  penetration  of 
the  future  given  to  the  most  intellectual  of  statesmen, 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  forecasts  turning  out  to  be  even 
as  the  vaticination  of  Zadkiel’s  Almanac,  he  has  an  apt  text 
in  Mr.  Lowe’s  famous  formula,  summarising  what  he  believed 
would  be  the  effect  of  his  Revised  Code :  “  If  this  new 
system  is  costly  it  shall  be  efficient,  and  if  it  is  inefficient  it 
shall  bo  cheap.”  Costly  it  undoubtedly  has  been;  the  best 
commentary  on  its  efficiency  is  the  new  departure  taken  by 
its  successor,  the  Code  of  1890.  We  have  already  given  a 
summary  of  the  principal  changes  made  in  the  New  Code 
now  awaiting  adoption  by  the  Legislature;  and  here  we  need 
only  notice  some  mistakes  made  by  our  contemporaries,  and, 
strange  to  say,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Education 
Department,  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  these.  They  have 
been  represented  as  ‘‘giving  a  death-blow  to  payment  by 


results.”  This,  we  submit,  is  an  error.  The  school  is  to 
be  judged,  now  as  formerly,  by  educational  results,  and 
rewarded  accordingly.  But  a  new  method  of  measuring 
those  results  is  introduced.  Under  the  old  system  the 
Inspector  was  bound  to  examine  each  child  in  a  prescribed 
task  in  a  prescribed  way.  He  is  now  permitted  considerably 
more  freedom,  whilst  teachers  and  managers  may  classify 
children  according  to  their  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of 
examination,  without  regard  to  age,  placing  a  pupil  in-  a 
higher  class  for  one  subject  and  in  a  lower  for  another,  if  in 
such  manner  his  progress  can  be  best  secured,  and  the 
Inspector  is  bound,  as  a  rule,  to  examine  the  children 
in  the  classes  in  which  they  have  been  taught.  Again, 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  every  grant  that  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  school  shall  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  an  individual  examination  of  a  third  of  the 
pupils ;  the  remainder  are,  “  as  a  rule,”  to  be  examined 
“  by  sample  ”  ;  but  the  examination  of  scholars  in  Standards 
III.  to  VII.  inclusive  may  be  individual  throughout,  “  if  the 
managers  so  desire .”  The  principle  on  which  the  grant  will 
be  distributed  is  this  :  firstly,  a  fixed  grant,  varying  from 
12s.  6d.  to  14s.  per  scholar,  will  be  given  to  every  school 
which,  after  a  thorough  inspection,  is  reported  efficient,  and 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  amount  is  awarded  will  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  knoAvledge  and  general  intelligence  of 
the  scholars  in  elementary  subjects.  Next,  a  “  special  and 
graduated  grant  ”  is  to  bo  awarded  for  “the  discipline  and 
organization  of  the  school  ”  ;  thus  a  new  factor  in  determining 
the  educational  results  achieved  by  a  school  receives  distinct 
recognition. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  said  the  New  Code  depends  for  success 
on  capable  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  public-spirited  and 
intelligent  school  managers,  and  Inspectors  free  from 
pedantry  and  crotclietiness.  If  such  a  combination  of 
co-worker's  were  attainable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
they  would  render  it  an  efficient  educational  instrument.  A 
Code,  however  excellent,  cannot  be  self-acting :  all  it  can  do 
is  to  set  forth  a  practicable,  realizable  ideal  of  education.  It 
must  leave  to  those  who  direct  its  working  the  realization  of 
such  ideal. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  “  instructions  ”  given  by 
the  Education  Department  to  guide  those  who  have  to 
supervise  the  working  of  the  new  system.  “The  position 
and  experience  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,”  it  is  pointed  out, 
“afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  aiding  and  encouraging 
the  efforts  of  teachers,  and  for  informing  them  from  time  to 
time  of  any  plans  and  devices  which  may  have  been  seen  in 
beneficial  use  in  other  places.”  And  again,  “it  will  be 
largely  owing  to  your  influence  if  all  concerned  with  the 
management  of  schools  habitually  regard  the  officers  of  this 
Department  not  merely  as  critics  and  examiners,  but  as 
advisers  and  helpers  in  an  important  public  work.”  If  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  success  of  our  public  elementary 
education  would  work  in  the  spirit  of  those  instructions,  our 
primary  schools  might  count  for  more  than  they  now  do  in 
the  stability  and  progress  of  the  Empire. 

Wo  regret,  however,  to  see  that  it  is  the  teachers  who  still 
grumble.  They  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  welcome  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  with  which  the  Inspectors  are  invested  by 
the  New  Code.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
recognised  as  working  for  the  highest  motives  and  the  truest 
and  best  educational  advancement  of  the  children  under  their 
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charge,  and  they  say,  in  effect,  Let  us  be  recognised  as  persons 
possessing  loyalty,  honour,  and  professional  knowledge,  and 
then,  and  only  then,  we  will  feel  that  we  are  at  one  with  the 
Education  Department  and  its  Inspectors,  and  united  with 
them  in  the  performance  of  an  important  public  work.  To 
all  such  we  would  earnestly  commend  the  Report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission.  They  will  there  learn 
that  the  time  was  when  the  elementary  schoolmaster  had 
much  or  all  of  the  freedom  that  he  now  asks  for,  and  that  he 
abased  it.  His  successors  of  to-day  ought  not  to  expect 
the  Education  Department  to  forget  everything  and  learn 
nothing. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Notes  on  American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  Reprinted, 
from  the  Report  of  the  English  Education  Department  for 
1888-9,  ivitli.  the  permission  of  the  Controller  of  II.M. 
Stationery  Office.  Ry  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ( Macmillan 
*  Co.) 

All  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  ought  to  welcome  this 
reprint,  for  it  rescues  from  the  wilderness  of  Blue  Books  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  contribution  to  the  library  of  peda¬ 
gogy.  It  contains  pleasant  lectures  on  the  history  of  education, 
psychology,  school  management  and  method,  as  well  as  on  national 
characteristics.  In  it  Dr.  Fitch  shows  himself  in  many  characters. 
1.  As  a  traveller  willing  to  tell  the  foreigners  what  he  has  left 
at  home.  2.  As  a  returned  traveller,  delighting  to  tell  what  he 
has  seen,  occasionally  taking  up  the  role  of  a  prophet  or  seer. 
3.  As  a  teacher,  trained  in  the  practical  business  of  schools  and 
colleges.  4.  As  an  Inspector,  trained  to  look  with  penetrating 
vision  below  the  surface.  5.  As  a  government  official,  drilled  in 
the  bureaucratic  style.  G.  As  Dr.  Fitch  himself,  breathing  out 
the  essence  of  grace,  courtesy,  and  compliment.  We  propose  to 
justify  this  division  by  giving  under  each  of  these  six  heads 
characteristic  quotations. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cpiote  remarks 
on  English  Education,  and  Dr.  Fitch’s  purpose  in  making  them 
is  thus  described  : — 

“  These  facts,  so  familiar  to  my  own  countrymen,  are  here  recounted, 
partly  with  a  view  to  show  to  American  readers  the  very  exceptional 
conditions  which  dominate  the  organization  of  English  education,  and 
mainly  in  order  to  explain  the  point  of  view  from  which  an  English  official 
is  likely  to  look.” 

2.  The  returned  traveller  writes  : — • 

(a.)  Of  the  Elementary  School  System. 

“  Among  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  and  autonomous  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  which  the  States  have  not  parted,  and  are  not  likely  to  part, 
is  the  absolute  control  of  public  education.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
national  or  American  system,  but  a  number  of  separate  systems.  Each 
State  has  its  own  educational  laws,  and  raises,  appropriates,  and  distri¬ 
butes  school  funds  in  its  own  way. 

“  There  is,  it  is  true,  at  Washington  a  Central  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  was  founded  in  1807,  and  which  is  maintained  by  Congress  at  an 
annual  charge  of  about  $50,000.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  controlling  or 
even  an  advising  body,  and  its  existence  is  hardly  recognised  by  the  local 
educational  authorities  in  the  several  States.  The  liberty  of  classification 
enjoyed  by  English  teachers  could  not,  as  a  rule,  be  exercised  in 
America. 

“  An  English  boy  who  goes  through  the  course  with  credit  up  to  14  is 
said  to  have  passed  the  seventh  standard.  An  American  boy  who  reached 
the  same  point  would  be  said  to  have  ‘graduated’  in  the  grammar 
school.” 

(h)  The  High  School. 

“  It  should  be  observed  that  the  American  high  school  is  unlike  any 
institution  in  England.  It  is  essentially  a  continuation  school,  and  is  in 
close  organic  connexion  with  the  primary  or  grammar  schools.  It  does 
not  receive  pupils  till  the  age  of  14,  and  all  its  airangements  pre-suppose 
that,  before  entering  it,  the  pupil  has  gone  successfully  through  the 
grammar  grades.  An  English  ‘  grammar  school  ’  or  middle  school  exists 
side  by  side  with  a  public  elementary  school,  but  has  no  relation  to  it. 
The  broader  and  more  liberal  aims  of  the  English  grammar  school  affect 
the  character  of  the  daily  lessons  from  the  first.  Subjects  are  begun  in 
it  by  the  age  of  10  or  11  which  do  not  come  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school  at  all.  Hence  if  by  means  of  scholarships  or  otherwise 
a  boy  of  promise  is  to  he  taken  from  the  lower  school  to  the  higher,  it  is 


necessary  to  choose  him  early,  say  at  11  or  12,  and  to  transfer  him  to 
the  other  at  once.  He  would  not  derive  the  full  advantage  of  the  higher 
school  course,  if  he  stayed  to  complete  the  seven  standards  of  the 
elementary  school.  But  in  America  the  ‘  ladder  ’  is  differently  constructed. 
The  end  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum  coincides  with  the  beginning 
of  that  of  the  high  school.  Both  schools  are  generally  under  the  same 
management.  And,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  poorer  parent  who 
is  compelled  to  withdraw  his  child  earliest  for  labour,  both  are  attended 
by  the  same  class  of  pupils.” 

(c)  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  normal  colleges  are  unequally  distributed. 

“  Many  of  them  are  ordinary  high  schools,  with  a  class  of  advanced 
pupils  in  the  last  year,  or  in  the  last  six  months,  studying  school  methods 
or  organization.  The  theory  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  ‘  elective  studies  ’ 
in  some  of  the  local  high  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  purely  normal  colleges 
are  for  women  only,  but  in  several  of  them  a  very  small  number,  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  male  students,  may  be  found.  The  colleges 
are  nearly  always  day  schools,  the  students  living  at  home  or  in  lodgings. 
Men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  profession  prefer 
to  graduate  at  one  of  the  ordinary  higher  colleges,  and  to  rely  on  their 
academic  distinctions  ;  and  do  not,  except  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent, 
go  to  normal  institutions.” 

(cl)  The  College  System. 

The  conception  of  a  “University”  as  an  organization  apart 
from  a  college  to  test  students  does  not  exist  in  America. 

“  There  were  enumerated  in  the  last  official  returns  of  the  38  States  of 
the  Union  no  less  than  491  distinct  institutions  for  higher  education, 
every  one  of  which  possesses  the  right  to  confer  degrees.” 

As  exhibiting  the  “  seer  ”  we  give  the  following  : — 

“  The  question  is  often  discussed,  whether,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  the  absolute  religious 
equality  which  that  instrument  secures  to  the  community,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  any  single  State  to  make  grants  of  public  money  to  schools 
under  the  management  of  clerical  bodies.  The  question  has  not  been 
authoritatively  settled;  and  whenever  it  takes  a  practical  shape,  and  any 
State  or  city  seriously  proposes  to  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches 
and  to  subsidize  denominational  schools,  a  very  grave  and  acrimonious 
controversy  may  be  expected  to  arise  and  to  excite  interest  throughout 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.” 

3.  That  tlio  traveller  was  an  experienced  teacher  shows  itself 
on  every  page,  and  particularly  in  the  notes  on  methods.  He 
remarks  that  a  large  importance  is  attached  to  drawing  in  the 
American  schools. 

“  It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  form  of  manual  training  on  the  value  of  which 
all  the  best  educational  authorities  are  agreed.  Many  misgivings  are 
expressed  even  by  some  of  those  authorities  about  the  educational  value 
of  other  kinds  of  Handarbeit,  but  none  as  to  the  importance  of  drawing 
and  design.” 

Of  “  manual  training,”  as  recently  spoken  of — the  latest  pet 
subject  of  the  educational  theorists — there  is  little  in  America. 
There  are  a  few  real  technical  schools  intended  to  develop  skill 
and  producing  power,  and,  through  the  energetic  initiative  of  the 
school  superintendent  at  Philadelphia,  a  Manual  Training  School 
has  been  founded,  not  on  the  grounds  of  any  industrial  or 
economic  needs,  but  solely  on  educational  considerations. 

Amongst  other  suggestions  we  note  the  following  : — a  caution 
against  excessive  use  of  “concert  drill”;  the  setting  of  the 
scholars  lo  a  silent  reading  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  ques¬ 
tioning  on  the  subject  afterwards  ;  the  practice  of  “  oral  compo¬ 
sitions”;  attention  to  “recitation,”  a  word  which,  in  America, 
denotes  any  oral  lesson  or  catechetical  exercise.  There  seems  to 
exist  a  general  practice  of  asking  the  scholar  to  make  a  sum 
and  then  to  work  it  out  before  the  class  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
practice  in  elocution,  Dr.  Fitch  tells  us  there  is  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  given  to  “  memorizing.”  The  lessons  in  patriotism 
are  noted,  and  after  referring  to  one  on  “  The  Equality  of 
American  Citizens  in  Political  Rights,”  Dr.  Fitch  observes  :  — 

“  One  may  be  amused  at  this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  boy  is  most  likely  hei'eafter  to  do  something  to 
make  his  country  proud  of  him,  if  he  is  early  taught  to  be  proud  of  his 
country,  and  to  have  some  good  reason  for  being  proud  of  it.” 

4.  II.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  has  his  eyes  open  to  buildings, 
fittings,  and  differences  of  plans.  Of  course  he  refers  to — 

“  The  continuous  blackboard,  or  blackened  surface  extending  all  round 
tho  room,  after  the  fashion  of  what  house-painters  hero  call  a  ‘  dado.’ 

I  am  frequently  struck  in  England  with  the  waste  of  power  caused  by  the 
smallness  of  the  blackboard  surface  accessible  to  the  teacher.” 

But,  with  our  arrangement  of  classes,  and  notions  with  regard 
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to  light,  to  adopt  this  plau  effectively  our  rooms  would  have  to 
be  circular,  and  the  floor  a  locomotive  turn-table. 

“  The  power  of  rapid  and  effective  freehand  drawing,”  says  Dr.  Fitch, 

“  is  cultivated  more  generally,  and  with  more  success,  among  the  best 
American  teachers  than  among  our  own,  and  it  gives  them  a  great 
advantage.” 

Probably  the  following  must  also  come  under  No.  4  : — 

“  When  I  was  in  Now  York,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held,  and 
attended  by  many  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  to  protest  against 
the  existing  system,  to  set  up  a  society  for  the  reform  of  the  city  schools, 
and  to  denounce  the  ‘  hated  manuals  ’  put  forth  by  the  Board.  Very 
strong  language  was  used  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  press.  ‘  Our  system,’ 
it  was  said,  ‘  docs  not  properly  educate,  and  is  conducted  too  much  on  the 
principle  that  the  teacher’s  work  is  to  cram  the  pupil  with  hard  facts. 
The  school  system  of  this  city  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  magnificent 
piece  of  machinery,  crushing  out,  whether  designedly  or  not,  all  indi¬ 
viduality.  Uniformity  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  and  the  uniformity  achieved 
is  that  of  mediocrity.’  I  thought  I  had  heard  language  of  this  kind 
somewhat  nearer  home,  but  I  never  heard  it  used  against  public  authori¬ 
ties  because  they  did  not  measure  the  teaching  of  schools  by  its  results, 
but  would  insist  on  minute  and  mechanical  rules  controlling  the  processes 
by  which  the  results  were  produced.” 

5.  There  is  a  bureaucratic  flavour  in  such  paragraphs  as  the 
following : — 

“  Through  the  favour  of  your  Lordships,  I  was  permitted  last  year  to 
extend  the  usual  official  holiday,  and  so  to  gratify  a  wish  which  1  had 
long  entertained,  to  visit  some  of  the  leading  schools  and  colleges  in 
America.  1  have  appended  to  this  report,  in  the  form  of  some  notes,  such 
of  the  chief  facts  and.  considerations  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  course 
of  this  journey  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  to  school  managers,  masters  and  mistresses  at  home,  especially  to 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers.” 

“  The  truth  is  that,  till  the  end  of  time,  any  conceivable  system  which 
subjects  either  teaching  -work  or  any  other  work  to  external  criticism  is 
sure  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  those  who  are  criticised.  But  once 
admit  that  public  authority  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  school  work  at  all, 
there  are,  it  would  seem,  only  two  possible  ways  of  doing  it.  Whether 
the  immediate  object  be  to  award  credit  to  the  teachers,  or  to  assess  the 
share  of  a  public  fund,  to  which  the  school  should  be  entitled,  or  to  make 
a  report  for  the  information  of  the  public,  is  immaterial.  The  work  of  a 
school  must  bo  estimated  cither  by  its  methods  and  machinery  or  its 
results  :  and  of  the  two  the  former  plan  hampers  teachers  and  restricts 
their  freedom  far  more  than  the  latter.” 

6.  Dr.  Fitch  is  none  other  than  Dr.  Fitch  when  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

“  My  consent  to  the  course  ( i.e .,  the  reprinting  of  the  notes)  has  been 
willingly  given,  and  the  more  willingly  because  to  the  real  sympathy  and 
admiration  with  which  I  witnessed  some  of  the  educational  phenomena  in 
America,  there  is  added  in  this  instance  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  generous 
and  thoughtful  attention  which  I  everywhere  received  from  those  whose 
institutions  I  visited  or  whose  help  I  sought.” 

We  have  frequently  deprecated  the  unpatriotic  and  unphilo- 
sophic  habit  of  many  of  our  political  educationists  who  arc 
perpetually  assuming  that  ‘‘they  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,  or  Germany,  or  America,”  or  that  the  fear  of  results  of 
competition  should  make  us  imitators  of  the  plans  of  other 
nations.  Dr.  Fitch,  with  his  usual  clearness,  points  out  that  there 
is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  educational  systems  in  a 
young  community  which  has  found  itself  unhampered  by  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  free  to  fashion  new  institutions,  and  those  of  a  country 
like  England,  in  which  educational  systems,  if  so  they  may  be 
called,  are  unsym metrical,  and  are  the  outcome  of  compromise 
and  of  historical  development.  Dr.  Fitch  goes  further,  and  in 
his  own  gentle  way  rebukes  the  habit  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  points  out  that  the  American  is  naturally  an 
optimist. 

“  His  golden  age  lies  in  the  future,  not  the  past.  Ho  does  not  indulge 
in  the  Englishman’s  habit  of  sclf-deprcciation.  lie  never  falls  into  the 
mood  in  which  his  English  cousin  is  often  fain  to  disparage  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  assume  that  educational  and  other  work 
is  better  done  by  foreigners  than  himself.  He  believes  that  Englishmen 
are  only  half  sincere  when  they  use  such  language.  But,  if  he  is  some¬ 
times  boastful,  it  is  only  because  he  feels  secure  in  tho  conviction  that  he 
can  justify  his  boasts.  Ho  is  aware  of  the  many  defects  in  his  own 
educational  system,  especially  its  frequent  lack  of  thoroughness,  and  he 
is  very  sensible  of  the  need  for  amendment.  But  he  is  not  disheartened  ; 
for  in  the  first  place  he  believes  that  he  is  fully  able  to  effect  improvement, 
and  in  the  second  place  he  means  to  do  it.” 


Pestalozzi:  his  Life  and  Work.  By  Roger  de  Guimps.  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  second  French  edition.  By  J.  Russell, 
B.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  R.  It.  Quick,  M.A. 

( Sonnenschcin .) 

More  than  seventy-five  years  ago  “an  Irish  traveller,”  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  Pestalozzi  by  the  writings  of 
Madame  do  Stacl  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  was  induced  to  visit  the 
school  at  Yverduu  for  a  couple  of  hours;  he  stayed  for  three 
months.  His  account,  published  in  1815,  at  Dublin,  is  the  first  we 
have  in  English  of  the  struggles  of  Pestalozzi.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  pompous  Dr.  Bell  came  on  a  similar  errand,  and  with 
an  amusing  fatuity  declared  that  in  twelve  years  Pestalozzi’s 
method  would  be  forgotten,  and  mutual  instruction  adopted  by 
the  whole  world  !  We  believe  the  hope  of  adding  the  authority 
of  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  so 
warmly  espoused  by  the  religious  educational  bodies  among  us 
was  lai’gcly  instrumental  in  directing  attention  to  his  writings. 

In  the  first  edition  (1801)  of  “  IIoav  Gertrude  Teaches  her 
Children,”  we  learn  that  the  lack  of  an  assistant  often  compelled 
Pestalozzi  to  put  a  clever  child  between  two  others  to  teach  them 
vvliat  he  or  she  could. 

In  Biber’s  “  Life  and  Writings  of  Pestalozzi”  (1831),  we  find 
this  simple  statement,  that  “children  taught  children,”  has  grown 
into  the  “better  informed  boys  acted  as  assistant-teachers” 
(p.  38).  Biber  does,  indeed,  admit  that  Pestalozzi  deserved  the 
title  of  “  teacher  of  teachers,”  because  he  was  willing  to  learn 
from  the  children,  to  follow  their  lead  rather  than  to  impose 
dogmatically  his  will  and  his  method  on  them  ah  extra,  as  the 
theologian  does.  All  this,  however,  is  omitted  in“  A  Lecture  on 
the  Life  of  Pestalozzi,”  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mayo,  the  founder 
of  the  Pcstalozzian  School  at  Cheam.  We  are  simply  told  that 
“  the  number  of  his  pupils  led  him  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
mutual  instruction.”  This  lecture  was  edited  and  largely  anno¬ 
tated  by  Robert  Dunning,  and  published  by  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society;  in  Dunning’s  notes  we  learn  that  the 
monitorial  system  was  employed  in  Pestalozzi’s  school,  though, 
as  he  is  careful  to  add,  it  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  Bell  and 
Lancaster’s  system.  We  hope  not.  “It  is  you,  sir,  I  believe, 
who  invented  mutual  instruction?”  “Gocl  forbid!”  replied 
Pestalozzi.  In  the  Cotta  edition  of  1820,  the  words  “  children 
taught  children  ”  arc  carefully  expanded  and  explained.  Pesta¬ 
lozzi,  apparently,  had  no  desire  to  be  confused  with  Bell. 

Biber,  we  may  add,  was  only  in  Y verdun  after  Pestalozzi  had 
left  it,  and  in  1827  he  published  the  atrocious  attack  that  was 
Pestalozzi’s  death-blow.  “  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  die ;  but  I 
must  have  six  weeks  longer  to  refute  these  shameful  calumnies.” 
Biber  afterwards  came  to  England,  and  was  made,  in  1842,  the 
vicar  of  Roehampton.  During  thirty  years  the  only  interest  he 
took  in  education,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  to 
sign  a  petition  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  to  edit  John  Bull.  Now  Biber  is  one  of  the  main  authorities 
for  Barnard,  R.  H.  Quick,  and  Lcitch.  The  need,  then,  for  the 
present  translation  is  obvious  ;  the  facts  and  dates  in  Pestalozzi  s 
life  have  been  carefully  verified  from  the  original  documents; 
the  book  is  a  popular  one  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

De  Guimps  is  the  last  of  those  who  came  directly  under  Pesta¬ 
lozzi,  and  lie  has  a  large  measure  of  the  biographical  virtue  of 
letting  his  hero  speak  for  himself. 

The  first  edition  of  De  Guimps  (1874)  is  a  handsomer  book 
than  the  second  (1888) ;  the  alterations  arc  few  and  unimportant. 
Before  attempting  to  characterise  Pestalozzi  s  work  and  its 
present  value  for  us,  we  may  mention  the  few  complaints  we 
have  to  make  against  the  subject  of  our  review.  The  frontispiece 
portrait  is  of  no  value ;  the  tedious  repetition  of  “  Pestalozzi : 
his  Life  and  Work,”  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page,  might  have 
been  helpfully  replaced  by  the  number  of  the  chapter  and  tbe 
date  ;  on  p.  229,  for  “  eighth  ”  read  “  seventh,”  and  decrease  the 
numbers  by  one  up  to  p.  237 ;  the  bibliography  at  the  end  con¬ 
tains  too  little  or  too  much:  either  make  it  fairly  complete,  or 
limit  to  a  vei’y  few  of  the  best  books  ;  the  omission  of  the 
“  Letters  on  Early  Education,  addressed  to  Mr.  Greaves  ”  (1827), 
is  curious  ;  worst  of  all  is  the  common  French  lack  of  an  index ; 
the  author  who  writes  a  serious  book  without  an  index  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  some  literary  benevolent 
society. 

It  is  usual  for  the  reviewer,  with  the  air  of  a  very  superior 
person,  to  dismiss  the  translator  with  a  few  words  of  scant  praise. 
For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  say  that,  after  the  first  chapter  we 
completely  forgot  him  in  the  fascination  for  Pestalozzi’s  work. 
The  translation  reads  itself.  In  passing  from  the  German  of 
Pestalozzi  to  the  French  of  De  Guimps  the  heavy  involved 
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sentences  disappear  ;  even  the  heaped-up  genitives  that  stuck  for 
ever  to  Pestalozzi,  like  his  debts,  are  reduced  to  order.  Mr. 
Russell  has,  perhaps  wisely,  confiued  himself  to  De  Guimps’  text : 
a  reference  to  the  original  might,  perhaps,  have  kept  the  technical 
terms  clearer.  Our  pedagogic  nomenclature  is  a  gruesome 
muddle.  On  p.  183  avc  have  the  striking  remark,  which  Pes¬ 
talozzi  so  eagerly  accepted  at  the  time,  from  Councillor  Glayre: 
“Yous  voulez  mecaniser  l’education.”  This,  according  to  De 
Guimps,  was  soon  improved  by  Pestalozzi  to  “  Jc  veux  psycho¬ 
logism-  l’edueation,”  but  a  few  lines  lower  down  avc  find, 
“  Ich  suche  den  menschlichcn  Unterricht  zu  psychologisirqn :  Je 
cherche  a  psycliologiser  renscignement  lnimain.”  In  the  trans¬ 
lation  the  German  has  been  left  out,  aud  enseignement  rendered 
by  education.  We  venture  to  believe  that  Glayre  said  V instruction 
and  not  V education,  and  that  lie  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  more 
smartly  than  cither  Pestalozzi  or  De  Guimps  gives  him  credit  for. 
In  common  with  many  of  his  followers,  Pestalozzi  had  a  fetish 
belief  in  the  method ;  with  this  once  settled,  it  Avould  be  possible 
for  the  peasant’s  Avife  to  apply  it :  the  “  Book  for  Mothers  ”  Avas 
intended  to  sho\V  her  Iioav  to  proceed.  You  think,  in  effect  said 
Glayre,  you  can  make  a  perfect  machine  which  an  untrained  hand 
can  put  in  motion.  The  method  at  Yverdun  Avas  Pestalozzi  him¬ 
self.  The  translator’s  substitution  of  sense-impressed  for  intuitif, 
as  a  rendering  of  anschaulich,  seems  to  us  a  stroke  of  good  luck  as 
Avell  as  of  judgment.  The  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  p.  215  of 
R.  Dunning’s  notes  on  Mayo’s  lecture  to  see  how  intuition  can 
set  a  man  floundering  in  the  mists  and  bogs  of  metaphysics. 

The  extent  of  meaning  of  the  Avord  Ansehauung  in  Pestalozzi 
is  very  hard  to  determine;  morality,  religion,  may  be  taught  by 
Ansehauung.  Perhaps  Mr.  Quick  Avill  help  us  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  his  Essays.  “It  is  here,”  as  Mr.  Dunning  says,  “  that 
this  Evangelical  Institution  parts  company  Avitli  Pestalozzi.” 
The  intellect  may  be  trained  by  sense-impressions  ;  but  to  win 
morality  and  religion  from  within  the  child,  Avithout  the  external 
imposition  of  the  catechism  or  original  sin,  “  as  the  Church  teaches 
it,”  this  Avas  asking  too  much. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Pestalozzi’s  influence  on  education,  the 
deepest  since  the  time  of  Luther  ?  This  above  all,  that  he  loved 
his  felloAV  man.  Like  that  mightier  voice,  Rousseau,  he  knew 
the  Avay  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  After 
the  fiery  flames  of  indignation  against  injustice,  conies  the  tender 
dew  of  pity  for  the  outcasts  of  the  Avorld.  The  influence  of 
Rousseau  led  to  the  violent  overtliroAV  of  external  institutions. 
Pestalozzi,  Avith  far  deeper  insight,  saAv  that  the  sole  chance  of 
raising  mankind  Avas  from  Avithin.  He  turned  to  education  as 
the  potent  Aveapon  for  this  regeneration.  In  him  the  social 
reformer  Avas  doubled  by  the  pedagogue.  Pie  based  education 
on  conformity  to  child-nature,  and  gave  it  an  ethical  goal.  The 
psychology  may  be  inaccurate,  the  ethics  may  change ;  but 
psychology  and  ethics  will  remain  the  tAvo  poles  on  which  all  real 
education  must  turn. 

Although  De  Guimps’  book  marks  a  distinct  advance  for  us  in 
sober  and  accurate  knowledge,  it  Avould  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
treat  it  as  more  than  an  introduction  ;  if  the  student,  in  spite  of 
the  high  misdemeanour  of  uo  index,  tries  to  dig,  he  Avi  1 1  find 
himself  baffled.  He  Avill  be  unable  to  discover  to  Avhat  extent 
Pestalozzi  employed  manual  Avork,  or  what  tools  he  used ;  did  he 
invent  any  new  apparatus  for  gymnastics  ?  If  the  student  tries 
to  work  for  himself,  he  Avill  soon  feel  the  difficulty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  flame  from  smoke  in  the  scattered  Avritings  of  a  man  who  Avas 
a  philosopher  by  nature,  but  not  by  trade. 

A  grave  defect  is  the  lack  of  historic  background  ;  what  Avas 
the  exact  relation  of  Pestalozzi  to  Rousseau?  Iioav  far  were  the 
conditions  of  the  times  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  Pestalozzi’s 
ideas?  When  men  are  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  destroyed  beliefs, 
any  attempt  at  positive  reconstruction  is  Avelcome.  Why  arc  we 
not  given  some  sort  of  picture  of  a  school  Avhen  Pestalozzi  was  a 
boy  ?  Unless  avc  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  relation  of  a  man 
to  his  times,  avc  shall  always  be  open  to  the  risk  of  applying 
remedies  that  answered  in  one  case  to  totally  different  conditions. 
The  exaggerated  importance  laid  on  method  by  Pestalozzi  and 
his  followers  is  probably  only  another  way  of  stating  that  the 
ordinary  school  of  his  time  had  absolutely  none. 

In  the  “  Book  of  Mothers  ”  avc  arc  told  to  develop  the  child’s 
faculty  for  expression  by  forming  sentences  on  the  thing  nearest 
to  it,  its  OAvn  body  :  “  the  right  calf  lies  behind  the  right  shin, 
between  the  right  knee  and  the  right  ancle”;  but  a  healthy 
child  does  not  naturally  turn  its  attention  first  to  its  own  body. 
Pestalozzi,  hoAvever,  we  must  remember,  dealt  with  the  very 
dregs  of  society,  aud  for  them  considerable  attention  to  the  body 
was  imperative. 


A  still  Avorse  fault  in  De  Guimps  is  the  ever-present  fear  that 
Pestalozzi  may  be  considered  unorthodox.  We  have  given  up 
apologizing  for  Burns  on  the  score  of  respectability  :  let  us  cease 
to  trouble  ourselves  whether  Pestalozzi  ought  to  be  called  a 
Christian  ;  if  ever  a  man  Avorkcd  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  surely  it 
was  he.  His  pupils,  said  von  Tiirck,  will  not  talk  about  religion, 
but  they  Avill  be  religious.  What  more  can  avc  ask  from  the  school  ? 
The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  a  biographer  is  to  tell  us  all  the 
facts  ho  knoAvs  about  his  hero ;  you  must  take  a  mountain  or 
leave  it,  says  Victor  Hugo.  If  the  Bible  was  never  read  at 
Pestalozzi’s,  as  Ramsauer  and  Pastor  Vaudois  affirm,  such  a  fact 
should  not  be  suppressed.  The  question  AAdicthcr  or  not  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  read  is  not  settled  by  Pcstalozzi’s  action  in  the 
matter :  it  is  only  the  unwise  who  Aralue  every  word  in  an  author 
of  repute. 

Education  has  been  greatly  retarded  in  England  by  the  fear, 
still  strongly  felt,  though  its  expression  is  now  much  more  timid 
than  formerly,  that  the  poor,  Avhen  educated,  Avould  grow  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  lot  in  life,  that  they  xvould  crowd  into  positions 
so  far  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 

As  long  as  our  schools  prepare  directly  for  examinations  Avhich 
permit  a  man  to  obtain  a  better  living  “  Avith  his  coat  on  ”  than 
he  can  get  Avitli  it  off — as  long  as  society  pays  more  respect  to 
those  social  parasites,  who  do  no  work  save  to  spend  the  money 
others  have  made  for  them,  than  it  does  to  an  honest  aud  skilful 
carpenter — so  long  Avill  the  poorer  classes  strive  to  “rise.” 
Pestalozzi,  liOAvever,  never  thought  that  primary  education  aud 
the  education  of  the  poor  Avere  different  things ;  he  did  not  dream 
of  raising  the  people  by  turning  them  into  scholars.  He  did  not 
Avisli  his  scholars  to  have  something,  but  to  be  something.  He 
strove  to  aAvake  the  moral  sense,  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of 
Avhat  man  is  and  ought  to  be,  to  set  in  motion  all  the  forces, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that  reside  in  every  child,  to 
render  it  fit  in  due  time  to  acquire  for  itself  such  skill  or  know¬ 
ledge  as  its  intellectual  capacity  or  station  in  life  rendered 
necessary.  Pestalozzi  strove  to  discover  those  first  steps  in  the 
development  of  humanity  Avhich  must  be  taken  alike  by  pauper 
and  peer. 

As  avc  close  the  book  avc  feel  ancAV  the  irresistible  power 
possessed  by  a  man  avIio  has  really  seized  some  side  of  the  truth. 
Neither  Avar  nor  poverty,  neither  neglect  nor  the  bigotry  of  sects 
miscalled  religious,  neither  sickness  nor  the  loss  of  friends,  can 
quench  the  flame  of  him  avIio  strives  after  truth  in  the  service  of 
man. 


The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee.  Vols.  XXI.  and  XXII.  Garnett  to 
Gravet.  (Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Go.)  —  The  last  tAvo  volumes  of  our 
national  biographical  dictionary,  of  which  every  man  of  letters 
is  reasonably  proud,  includes  many  valuable  articles,  especially 
in  the  historical  and  literary  sections.  We  have,  for  instance, 
within  the  alphabetical  limits  of  the  letter  G — from  Gar  to  Gra 
— the  four  royal  Georges,  Edward  Gibbon,  Giffards  and  Gifl’ords 
and  Glanvills,  Giraldus  and  Geoffrey,  GodAvin,  Goldsmith,  and  a 
shoal  of  Gordons,  Gowers,  Grahams,  and  Grants.  The  two 
editors — for  Mr.  Stephen  has  wisely  associated  Avitli  himself,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  gigantic  task,  one  of  the  best  of  his  former 
colleagues,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee — contribute  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  articles.  Mr.  Stephen,  who  deals  Avith  William 
and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  is  not  specially  unsympathetic 
towards  the  author  of  “  Caleb  Williams,”  but  tells  the  plain 
unvarnished  tale  of  his  life,  which  contains  some  facts  commonly 
overlooked  by  Avriters  who  regard  him  simply  as  one  of  the 
charmed  circle  of  Shelley’s  relatives  and  friends.  Goldsmith’s 
Life,  by  the  same  hand,  is  pleasanter  reading,  and  its  wealth  of 
detail  makes  it  unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  account 
hitherto  published  of  the  author  of  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
A  good  example  of  Mr.  Lee’s  style  may  bo  found  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  two  Gills,  father  and  son,  Avho  were  High-Masters  of  St. 
Paul’s  School  between  1607  and  1639.  The  life  of  Alexander  Gill 
the  younger,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  Laud,  alternately  rebel  and 
sycophant,  raised  to  the  Higli-Mastersliip  after  being  condemned 
to  have  his  ears  cropped,  and  subsequently  dismissed  from  his 
post  for  unjust  severity,  could  not  easily  be  matched  for  romantic 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  The  numerous  tribe  of  Gordons  receive 
perhaps  more  than  adequate  treatment,  but  there  have  been 
many  irrepressible  Scotch  Gordons,  and  especially  George 
Gordons,  and  hardly  one  of  those  admitted  to  the  Dictionary 
could  fairly  have  been  excluded.  Mr.  Stephen  takes  Lord  George, 
and  Charles  George  has  been  entrusted  to  a  brother  officer. 
Colonel  Vetch,  who  has  treated  him,  on  the  whole,  fairly  enough, 
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It  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  these  pleasant  chapters  of  bio¬ 
graphy  after  once  taking  a  volume  in  hand,  hut  considerations 
of  space  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  later  additions  to  the  work. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  'Philology :  Edited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I.  ( Ginn 
&  Co.). — The  “Studies”  are  published  by  authority,  and  arc 
intended  to  be  annual.  The  class  of  1856  has  generously  contri¬ 
buted  6000  dollars  towards  the  expense  of  publishing.  The  first 
article  is  on  the  “  Fauces  of  the  Homan  House  ”  ;  the  second 
discusses  the  antique  modes  of  obtaining  fire,  and  is  written  in 
Latin — surely  a  superfluity  of  pains.  The  notes,  with  citations 
from  English  and  German  works,  have  a  most  incongruous  look. 
Nearly  all  the  other  nine  articles  are  on  the  minutim  of  classical 
scholarships ;  even  the  discussion  on  the  social  and  domestic 
position  of  women  in  Aristophanes  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  passages  that  bear  on  the 
subject.  There  are  two  excellent  indices.  Was  there  not  room 
for  one  article  breathing  a  larger  life  than  all  this  intense 
specialism, — not  for  one  article  bearing  on  things  of  to-day  ? 
After  the  death  of  Goethe  and  his  contemporai’ies,  who  found 
the  gospel  according  to  J.  J.  Rousseau  unsatisfying,  and  tried  to 
replace  it  with  something  still  more  unsatisfying,  the  gospel  of 
antique  culture,  a  profound  change,  due  mainly  to  Ritschl,  has 
conic  over  our  classical  studies.  They  have  become  entirely 
objective;  Latin  and  Greek  are  treated  scientifically,  and  the 
result  is  the  “  Museum  Philology  ”  of  the  present  volume. 

A  First  Aryan  Header :  consisting  of  Specimens  of  the  Aryan 
Languages  which  constitute  the  basis  of  Comparative  Philology. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Schrumpf.  (Nutt.)  —  Although  Schleicher’s 
“Compendium  of  Comparative  Grammar”  was  first  published 
in  1861,  it  was  not  till  1871  that  a  portion  of  it,  including  in 
reality  only  Latin  and  Greek,  was  translated  iuto  English.  We 
hope  the  present  book  is  the  sign  of  a  wider  interest  both  in 
philology  and  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  classics  take 
indeed  a  prominent  but  not  an  exclusive  position.  As  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  the  first  book  in  which  all  the  primitive  Aryan 
languages  stand  side  by  side  as  equals  ;  it  marks  even  an  advance 
of  Brugmann’s  “  Outlines  of  Comparative  Grammar,”  by  the 
adecpiatc  representation  of  Armenian.  The  title,  “A  First  Aryan 
Reader,”  exactly  describes  the  book ;  the  needs  of  the  beginner 
are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  take 
a  transliterated  text,  and  to  give  a  grammatical  analysis  followed 
by  translations  from  the  hands  of  various  scholars.  To  each 
language  is  prefixed  a  very  valuable  and  short  account  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  books  on  it ;  this  bibliography  will  enable 
the  beginner  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  any  direction  he  chooses, 
while  the  advanced  worker  will  find  it  very  handy  to  have  a 
compact  and  short  list  of  his  chief  authorities. 

Work :  an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Practice  and  Theory  for  all 
Workmen,  Professional  and  Amateur.  Vol.  I.  (Cassells.) — While 
there  are  many  books  on  manual  work  before  the  public,  most 
of  them  are  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  almost 
useless  to  the  amateur  or  young  beginner.  This  volume  is 
essentially  the  book  which  an  amateur  of  any  age  will  find 
invaluable.  Young  people  who  have  gone  through  a  course  of 
manual  instruction  will  find  in  its  pages  every  opportunity  for 
developing  their  taste  and  skill  by  making  at  the  smallest  cost 
useful  and  artistic  articles  for  the  home,  from  the  simplest  row 
of  bookshelves  to  a  cottage  piano.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  ■work  is  “  Shop.”  These  columns,  we  arc  glad  to 
find,  have  proved  of  such  use  to  all  classes  of  mechanics  that  the 
editor  has  lately  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  “  Shop  ”  supple¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  work  ;  let  it  he  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  character  indicated  by  the  title  is  fully  borne  out  in  the 
volume.  On  this  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  exceedingly 
small  price  (Id.  weekly),  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  young 
people,  as  well  as  to  adults,  as  an  invaluable  guide  and  friend  in 
all  branches  of  manual  labour. 

Demosthenes :  The  Speech  against  the  Law  of  Leptines.  Edited 
by  W.  C.  Sandys.  (Cambridge  Press.) — Dr.  Sandy, s  tells  us  in 
his  Preface  that  lie  has  been  familiar  with  this  speech  as  student 
and  lecturer  for  some  twenty-five  years.  In  this  handsome 
volume  lie  has  given  us  the  result  of  liis  labours,  which  we  may 
as  well  say  at  once  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Public  Orator.  Following  Shilleto,  he  has  written  his 
critical  notes  in  the  common  language  of  scholars,  Latin,  and 
the  explanatory  notes  and  introduction  in  English.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  text,  while  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  decidedly  conservative.  The  notes  are 


copious  and  accurate,  and  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  textual  difficulties  and  the  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  speech  was  delivered.  A  better 
introduction  to  the  public  speeches  of  Demosthenes  could  not  be 
put  in  the  student’s  hands,  while  all  will  admire  the  wide 
knowledge  and  sound  scholarship  with  which  Dr.  Sandys  has 
enriched  his  edition  of  this  speech. 

The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy.  By  J.  A.  11.  Marriott.  (Macmillan.) 
— These  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
University  Extension  students  at  Oxford  last  year.  The  lec¬ 
turer’s  aim  lias  been  to  speak  of  the  work  of  men  of  action,  of 
Mazzini,  of  Cavour,  and  of  Garibaldi,  “  and,  not  least,  of  him 
whose  coolness  and  courage,  whose  temperate  zeal  and  whose 
unswerving  honesty,  whose  clearness  of  vision  and  unfailing 
common-sense  gave  consistency  and  coherence  to  the  life-work  of 
them  all — Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  King  of  United  Italy.” 
To  these  men  the  making  of  modern  Italy  is  undoubtedly  due, 
but  the  inspiration  which  they  received  from  the  works  of  Dante, 
Alfieri,  Rossetti,  and  others,  cannot  of  course  be  computed.  The 
author  had  the  very  difficult  task  of  keeping,  throughout  the 
lectures,  a  just  balance  between  the  three — Mazzini,  Cavour, 
Garibaldi — and  we  must  say  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably. 
While  Mazzini  was  the  prophet  of  the  new  religion,  Cavour  had 
the  practical  sense  of  what  could  bo  done,  combined  with  the 
rare  dexterity  of  doing  it;  but  the  efforts  of  both  would  have 
been  fruitless  without  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Garibaldi. 
Keeping  this  before  his  mind,  we  think  the  student  will,  like  the 
author,  admire  all  three  characters,  and  sec  that  each  and  all 
were  necessary  for  the  great  work.  The  appendices  contain  an 
exhaustive  list  of  works  for  reference,  and  a  chronological  table 
of  the  chief  events  in  Italian  history. 
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Progressive  Object  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.  Pg  IF.  Taylor.  (National 
Society's  Depository .) — The  author  not  only  gives  a  collection  of  object 
lessons,  arranged  in  courses  which  may  ho  taught  in  any  order,  hut  a 
hook  which  presents  both  the  courses  and  the  lessons,  which  make  up  the 
course  in  proper  succession.  The  various  courses  of  lessons  arc  progres¬ 
sive  in  their  scope,  are  graduated  in  difficulty,  arc  progressive  in  the 
quantity  of  material  for  observation,  and  thought  and  also  progressive  in 
treatment.  The  hook  is  divided  into  four  courses.  Course  I.  is  for  the 
lower  classes  in  infant  schools,  and  contains  lessons  on  the  class-room  and 
its  contents,  common  objects  in  the  house,  and  familiar  living  things. 
Course  II.  contains  lessons  adapted  to  the  middle  classes,  on  common 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  common  things.  Course  III.  for 
middle  and  upper  classes,  with  lessons  on  natural  objects,  animal  life, 
articles  of  food,  pictures  of  country  scones.  Course  IV.  for  upper  classes, 
on  the  larger  animals,  vegetable  products,  birds,  lowly  creatures,  earths, 
stones,  and  metals. 

The  Principles  of  Oral  Teaching  and  Mental  Training.  By  Joseph  II. 
Cowham ,  F.G.S.  (Westminster  School  Book  Depot.) — Thisbook  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  first  and 
second  years’  certificate  examination.  The  principles  of  teaching  are 
illustrated  by  references  to  familiar  school  experience,  and  notes  arc  given 
on  the  preparation  and  criticism  of  lessons. 

Fraction  Diagrams.  By  F.  J.  Knight.  (Bacon  §  Co.) — A  scries  of  five 
coloured  diagrams  illustrating  the  manipulations  of  fractions.  They  will 
he  found  of  great  value  by  masters  who  are  teaching  the  subject.  The 
sheets  arc  as  follows:  —  (1)  Fractions,  comparatives,  and  reduction  to 
lowest  terms ;  (2)  Mixed  numbers,  improper  fractions,  reduction  to 
common  denominator;  (3)  Addition  of  fractions  and  of  mixed  numbers; 
(1)  Subtraction  of  fractions  and  of  mixed  numbers  ;  (5 )  Decimal  fractions. 
A  small  hook  of  twenty-four  pages  accompanies  the  diagrams,  and  fully 
and  clearly  explains  their  use. 

Expressive  Headers.  Book  V.  (IF.  P.  Chambers.) — One  hundred  and 
eighty  pages  of  this  Reader  are  taken  up  witli  interesting  tales  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  or  useful  articles,  each  chapter  or  lesson  being  followed  by  words 
for  spellings,  words  with  meanings,  a  dictation  test,  grammar  exercise, 
an  exercise  in  word-building,  ami  one  on  the  use  of  words.  Then  follow 
twenty  pages  of  poetry ;  and  the  hook  closes  with  grammatical  notes, 
lists  of  prefixes  and  ailixes,  roots,  and  exercises  in  analysis  and  parsing. 

Scholarship  Questions,  1887-1889.  (National  Society's  Depository.) — 
This  book  contains  the  questions  set  in  all  subjects  at  the  last  three 
examinations  for  both  males  and  females,  ivith  hints  and  answers  to  the 
grammar  questions,  and  solutions  to  the  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
and  mensuration  papers  only.  Wo  think  the  value  of  the  hook  would  ho 
increased  by  the  insertion  of  model  answers  to  the  questions  in  domestic 
economy,  geography  and  history,  school  management,  the  languages,  and 
music. 

The  Concrete  Arithmetic.  Standards  III.  and  IF .  By  Michard  Lishman. 
(Edivard  Arnold.) — Each  of  these  little  hooks  of  examples  contains  about 
700  sums  suited  to  their  respective  standards.  The  special  feature  of  tho 
“  Concrete  Arithmetic  ”  is,  that  it  is  based  upon,  and  grows  naturally  out 
of,  the  exercises  on  mental  arithmetic. 
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A  Smaller  Commercial  Geography .  Bg  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A. ,  B.Sc. 
{Longmans.) — This  text-book  is  in  the  main  an  abridgment  of  the  author’s 
“Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.”  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
matter  that  presents  the  leading  factsof  international  commerce  is  retained ; 
and  the  description  of  countries  is  confined  to  features  of  importance  in 
relation  to  commerce.  The  tables  of  imports  and  exports  given  in  the 
larger  book  are  replaced  by  paragraphs  summarising  the  main  facts  to  be 
learned  from  such  tables.  In  these  paragraphs  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  drawn  to  the  recent  history  of  commerce,  and  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  trade  in  various  commodities.  The  system  adopted  in  the  printing 
of  names  of  towns  in  the  larger  book  is  to  be  found  in  this  text-book,  as 
also  the  division  into  paragraphs. 

A  New  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  Bart  II.  By  J.  M.  I). 
Meiklejohn,  M.A.  {Simphin  <$•  Co.) — This  volume  embraces  the  period 
1609  to  1890,  and  is  similar  in  every  way  to  Part  I.,  on  which  we  favour¬ 
ably  commented  a  few  months  ago.  There  are  many  effective  maps 
throughout  the  book. 

Supplementary  Readers,  Fairy  Tale  Boohs.  {Longmans.) — The  idea  of 
publishing  a  series  of  Readers  containing  stories  based  on  the  tales  in  the 
“  Blue  Fairy  Book,”  by  Andrew  Lang,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  a  prodigious  sale  will  be  the  reward  of  those  with  whom  the 
idea  originated.  The  seven  volumes  of  the  scries  before  us  are  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  iu  light  blue  cloth,  and  arc  well  printed  in  large  clear 
type  on  first-rate  paper.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  mainly  grotesque.  Instead  of  enumerating  the  titles  of  the 
stories,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  almost  every  child  will  find  many 
new  tales  to  remember  amid  many  old  favourites. 

light,  Heat,  and  Sound.  By  Chas.  II.  Draper,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  {Biocide.) 
— An  elementary  text -book  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  examinations  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  of  tire  London  University  Matriculation  paper  in  Light 
and  Heat.  There  are  exercises  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters,  and  an 
appendix  of  examination  questions  and  answers. 

The  Excelsior  Map  of  India.  {Bacon  §  Co.) — The  fact  that  this  map 
comprises  not  only  India  Proper,  but  Further  india,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
will  make  it  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  walls  of  schoolrooms.  The 
names  are  well  printed  and  not  too  crowded ;  the  colouring  exceedingly 
good. 

Attic  Grech  Vocabularies.  By  E.  Dawes,  M.A.  {D.  Nutt.) — Miss 
Dawes  has  collected  a  number  of  Attic  words,  and  classified  them 
according  to  subjects  in  the  English  alphabetical  order.  If  learnt  by 
heart,  they  are  sure  to  assist  the  student  in  his  reading  and  composition. 
The  quantities  arc  marked  with  the  view  to  giving  assistance  in  verse- 
makiDg. 

Horace,  Odes,  Booh  II.  By  A.  II.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes, 
M.A.  {IV.  B.  Clive  $  Co.) — That  Part  I.  contains  {a)  Introduction,  {b) 
Text,  ( c )  Notes;  Part  II.,  {a)  Test  Papers  and  ( b )  Vocabulary;  Part 
III.,  a  Translation,  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  Book  II.  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  is  the  prescribed  book  for 
Matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  next  January,  and  a  text¬ 
book,  such  as  the  one  before  us,  containing  all  the  points  on  which  a 
candidate  is  likely  to  be  questioned,  is  assured  of  a  good  sale. 

A  Class -Booh  of  Geography .  By  William  Balfour  Irvine,  B. A.  {Relfe 
Brothers.) — Yet  another  addition  to  the  already  overwhelming  stock  of 
class-books  of  geography!  A  Geography,  too,  “Physical,  Political,  and 
Commercial,  for  Intermediate  and  Senior  Pupils,”  an  all-embracing  and 
pretentious  sub-title ;  but  a  close  examination  of  its  contents  leads  us  to 
the  discovery  that  the  “physical”  side  of  the  subject  is  represented  by 
lists  of  the  names  of  capes,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  ;  the  political  side  by 
lists  of  towns  with  very  scant  notes  relating  thereto,  while  topics  of  com¬ 
mercial  interest  arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Mcdburn  Musical  Drill.  By  F.  W.  Farrington.  {J.  Carwen  tj-  Sons.)— 
A  valuable  handbook  of  physical  exercises  for  use  in  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  importance  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  part  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  child  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  recognised,  sufficiently 
explains  its  publication.  There  are  preliminary  instructions,  and  musical 
accompaniments — mainly  popular  airs— to  the  Physical  Exercises,  and  the 
New  Physical  Exercises,  of  the  British  Army.  The  illustrations,  though 
somewhat  small,  arc  clearly  produced. 

Graduated  Stories  for  Composition.  By  T.  B.  Ellery.  {Goteh  $  Gommc.) — 
A  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  short  stories,  carefully  selected 
from  books,  papers,  and  periodicals,  for  the  most  part ;  a  few,  however, 
are  now  published  l'or  the  first  time.  The  Preface  contains  many  hints 
which  teachers  will  find  of  value. 

The  Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  H.  0.  Arnold- Forster.  {Cassell.) — 
A  “  Handbook  for  Political  Beginners,”  by  the  author  of  “  The  Citizen 
Reader,”  which,  we  are  informed,  has  now  reached  its  12oth  thousand,  is 
sure  to  meet  with  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
of  the  schoolmaster.  In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Arnold -Forster  states  that  “  the 
actual  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  many  millions  .  .  .  . 
it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  have  the  power  should 
add  to  it  knowledge."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book,  and  the  author  is 
well  justified  in1  the  hope  that  “  it  may  afford  some  slight  help  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  form  and  give  effect  to  their  opinion  on  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  our  country.”  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts — I.  The  Law  of  the  Land  ;  II.  The  Laws  of  Nature  and  Reason  ; 
III'.  How  to  Live  under  the  Law ;  and  IV.  Work  and  Workers,— is 
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written  in  the  same  easy  and  simple  style  which  characterises  “  The 
Citizen  Reader,”  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Lower  Grade  English.  {Nelson.) — This  book  professes  to  supply  all  the 
work  in  English  required  for  the  Junior  Division  of  the  University  Local 
Examinations  and  similar  examinations.  It  is  really  a  text-book  of 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Derivation  and  word-building  is  fully 
discussed,  and  there  arc  a  few  tables  of  English  Literature. 

The  Royal  Atlas  Readers.  {Nelson.)  —Five  volumes  of  this  new  series  of 
geographical  reading-books  arc  to  hand,  two  arc  in  preparation.  Each 
book  fully  meets  the  Code  requirements  in  each  standard.  No.  I  con¬ 
tains  stories  and  lessons  on  Plans,  Maps,  and  the  Compass.  No.  2, 
Physical  Geography,  the  explanation  of  geographical  terms.  No.  3, 
England.  No.  4,  The  British  Isles,  British  North  America,  and 
Australasia.  No.  5,  Europe,  Latitude  and  Longitude,  Day  and  Night, 
the  Seasons.  Each  book  contains  a  complete  text-book  and  a  course  of 
questions.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  by  no  means  old 
fashioned,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  picture  of  the  new  Forth 
Bridge  is  to  be  found  iu  No.  4. 

The  Scenery  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  E.  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  {Roper  Drowley.) 
— Mr.  Gore  has  arranged  his  work  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of 
the  Solar  System ;  the  second  of  the  Sidereal  Heavens.  He  gives  a 
popular  but  exact  description  of  the  interesting  facts  relating  to  planets, 
comets,  meteors,  fixed  stars,  and  nebulae,  in  language  which  all  will  under¬ 
stand.  No  mathematical  formulae  are  introduced,  and  all  figures  have 
been  computed  on  the  recently  corrected  basis  of  the  sun’s  mean  distance. 
The  illustrations  arc  numerous,  and  have  been  produced  in  first  rate  style 
by  the  glass  print  process.  The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
amateur  astronomers ;  and  the  general  reader  will  find  in  it  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  him. 

The  Marquess  of  Dalhousie.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  M.A.,  II. D.  {Clarendon  Tress.) — This  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Indian  Historical  Retrospects,  and  treats  of  the 
final  development  of  the  Company’s  rule  in  India.  There  is  an  excellent 
map  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  for  a  frontispiece  the  statue  erected  to 
the  Marquess.  Students  of  Indian  progress  will  find  in  this  work  a 
reliable  authority. 

The  Flowering  Riant :  as  illustrating  the  First  Principles  of  Botany.  By 
J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  B.A.  {Griffin  Co.) — The  Introduction,  which 
only  occupies  five-and-a-half  pages,  is  far  too  condensed  for  a  book  which 
professes  to  illustrate  the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  and  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  hardly  the  book  we  would  recommend  to  a  beginner.  The 
remaining  137  pages  arc  devoted  to  morphological  and  physiological 
botany,  and  will  be  of  value  in  the  preparation  for  various  examinations . 
There  is  an  Appeudix  on  practical  work  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  to 
this  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  the  Introduction. 

Advanced  Physiography .  By  John  Thornton,  M.A.  {Long mans.) — This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  author’s  “Elementary  Physiography,”  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  supplies  a  want  which  has  hitherto  existed.  The  book  abounds 
in  information,  which  strictly  follows  the  lines  of  the  advanced  syllabus  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  There  is  a  coloured  plate  of  Spectra, 
the  subject  of  which  is  of  such  importance  that  the  author  has  devoted 
considerable  space  and  certainly  much  pains  to  it,  several  maps,  and 
numerous  alterations  ;  the  ludicrous  mistake  in  Fig.  16,  p.  29,  of  giving 
the  Earth  two  moons,  and  Mars  none,  should  be  corrected. 

School  Hygiene.  By  IV.  Jenhinson  Abel,  B.A.  {Longmans  cj-  Co.)  — 
This  manual,  which  seeks  to  direct  teachers  and  others  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  in  case  of  diseases,  accidents,  &c.,  is  an  amplification  of  the 
author's  small  Health  Pamphlets.  The  topics  dealt  with  are  ventilation, 
disinfection,  eyesight,  infectious  diseases,  school  surgery,  poisons, 
and  colour-blindness ;  there  is,  in  addition,  a  series  of  test  types.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  responsible  teachers. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.  {Blachie  $• 
Son.) — A  first  year’s  course  for  public  elementary  schools.  It  follows  the 
outline  of  the  first  year’s  course  as  laid  down  in  tho  Education  Code,  viz.: 
“Elementary  and  compound  matter,  illustrations  of  combination  and 
decomposition  in  such  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  rust  of  iron.”  The  book  is  well  written,  and  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness  at  the  price  (5d.). 

Premier  Lime  dc  Lecture.  By  A.  Cog  erg.  {Relfe  Brothers.) — A  simple 
French  reading-book  for  children,  with  an  extremely  literal  translation 
beneath  each  line  of  the  French.  Tho  typo  is  large,  and  the  subjects 
dealt  with  instructive,  without  being  too  serious. 

Latin  Course,  Second  Part.  By  A.  31.  Cooh,  M.A.  {Macmillan,  (j-  Co.)  — 
The  course  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  adopted  is  that  of 
basing  exercises  on  the  grammar  of  each  section,  with  occasional 
pieces  of  translation  interspersed,  and  of  giving  recapitulatory  exercises 
and  translations  whenever  tho  end  of  a  branch  of  grammar  is  clearly 
defined.  Thus  ten  sections  are  taken  up  with  the  irregular  and 
deponent  verbs.  Then  follow  rules  and  exercises  on  the  participles,  the 
ablative  absolute,  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive, 
indirect  questions,  supines,  and  gerunds,  occupying  twenty  sections. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  tho  short,  interesting 
pieces  of  translation  may  possibly  prevent  boys  from  being  weariedto 
death  by  the  practice  of  exercises  on  particular  rules. 

In  our  last  number  we  attributed  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luhe,  by 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  to  Messrs.  Cassell  Co.  The  book  is  published  by 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  §  Sons  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  May  31st,  1890. 

Allen’s  (J.  11.)  The  Monumental  History  of  the  Early  British  Church,  12mo, 
3s.  cl. 

Arbuthnot’s  (F.  F.)  Arabic  Authors,  a  Manual  of  Arabian  History  and  Literature, 
8vo,  10s.  ci. 

Art  of  Authorship,  Literary  Reminiscences,  &c.,  compiled  and  edited  by  G. 
Bainton,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Artistic  Japan,  Illustrations  and  Essays  collected  by  S.  Bing,  Vol.  3,  roy. 
4to,  15s. 

Atkinson’s  (D.)  The  Web  of  Live,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Backhouse’s  (J.)  Handbook  of  European  Birds,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Bagwell’s  (Iv.)  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  with  a  Succinct  Account  of  the 
Earlier  History,  Vol.  3,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Levan's  (T.  F.)  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discover}’-  in  British  New  Guinea,  with 
5  Maps,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Bridgman's  (F.  A.)  Winters  in  Algeria,  illus.  roy.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Burns’s  (D.)  Temperance  History,  Part  3.  1862-1872.  2s.  swd. 

Carez  et  Douville  :  Annuaire  Gcologique  Universel,  Vol.  5,  20fr. 

Clinton’s  (H.  It.)  From  Crecy  to  Assaye,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Conferences  of  Agostino  de  Montefeltro,  delivered  at  Rome  during  Lent,  1889, 
trans.  by  H.  D.  Galli,  2nd  Series,  3s.  6d. 

Dandin’s  Poetik,  Sanskrit  u.  Deutsch  hrsg.  v.  0.  Bbhtlingk,  10m. 

Dawson’s  (Sir  J.  W.)  Modem  Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation  and 
Science,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Dickinson’s  Rational  Arithmetic,  Addition  and  Substraction  Sheets,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
6s.  each  on  roller. 

Draper’s  (C.  II.)  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Light,  Sound,  and  Heat,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Edwards’s  (E.  M.)  Severn  to  Tyne,  the  Story  of  Six  English  Rivers,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Farrar’s  (Rev.  F.  W.)  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl- 

Favourite  Nursery  Album,  Forty  Coloured  Pictures  mounted  on  Manilla,  4to, 
6s.  cl. 

Furniss’s  (Harry)  Royal  Academy  Antics,  illustrated,  2s.  6d.  bds. 

Gale  &  Polden’s  Military  Atlas,  26  Maps  printed  in  Colours,  imp.  16mo,  2s.  cl. 

Handy  Guide-Book  to  the  Japanese  Islands,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  cr.  8vo, 
6s.  6d.  cl. 

Hare’s  (A.  J.  C.)  Cities  of  Central  Italy,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  21s.  cl. 

Helten  (W.  L.  van) :  Altostfriesische  Grammatik,  8m.  50. 

Hodge’s  (A.  A.)  Evangelical  Theology,  a  Course  of  Popular  Lectures,  cr.  8vo, 
5s.  cl. 

Instructions  donne'es  aux  Ambassadeurs  de  France  depuis  les  Trade's  de  West- 
phalie  jusqu’a  la  Revolution:  Russie,  avec  Introduction  par  A.  Rambaud, 
Vol.  1,  2(Jfr. 

Jevons’s  (W.  S.)  Pure  Logic,  and  other  Minor  Works,  edited  by  R.  Adamson 
and  H.  Jevons,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Karpeles  (G.)  ;  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  Vol.  1,  2m. 

Kingsley’s  (C.)  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,  cheap  edition,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  cl. 

Levey’s  (G.  C.)  Handy  Guide  to  the  River  Plate,  including  the  Argentine 
Republic,  with  Map,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  swd. 

Lynch’s  (J.)  Egyptian  Sketches,  with  16  full-page  Illustrations,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Mahan’s  (Capt.  A.  T.)  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Maugras  (G.) :  Journal  d’un  Etudiant  pendant  la  Revolution,  3fr.  50. 

McCarthy’s  (J.  II.)  The  French  Revolution,  Vols.  1  and  2,  24s. 

McNally’s  (Surg.-Major  J.)  Elements  of  Sanitary  Science,  8s. 

Mirabeau  (Comtesse  de)  :  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  et  la  Maison  d’Orlcans, 
3fr.  50. 

Motti  (P.) :  Elementary  Russian  Grammar,  2m. 

Motti  (P.)  :  Russian  Conversation  Grammar,  5m. 

Nicholson’s  (H.  A.)  Lives  and  Labours  of  Leading  Naturalists,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Petrescu  (G.),  Sturdza  (D.),  et  Sturdza  (D.  C.) :  Actes  et  Documents  relatifs 
a  l’Histoire  de  la  Roumanie,  Vols.  2  to  5,  60fr. 

Petroz  (P.)  :  Esquisse  d’une  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  au  Louure,  5fr. 

Poulton’s  (E.  B.)  The  Colours  of  Animals,  their  Meaning  and  Use,  cr.  8vo, 
5s.  cl. 

Reich  (E.) :  Phvsiologie  d.  Magischen,  10m. 

Renard  (A.) :  La  Chimie  appliqude  a  l’lndustrie,  20fr. 

Richardson’s  (A.  T.)  Tables  for  Chemical  Analysis,  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Rickaby’s  (J.)  General  Metaphysics,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Roth’s  (H.  L.)  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Sugar,  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Russell’s  (A.)  Glimpses  of  Eastern  Cities,  Past  and  Present,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Russell  (W.  C.)  and  Jacques’s  (W.)  Ilorado  Nelson  and  the  Naval  Supremacy 
of  England,  illus.  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  35  ;  Questions  of  King  Milinda,  translated  by 
Rhys  Davids,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cl. 

Sliilleto’s  (Rev.  J.  R.)  The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus  (Whiston’s  Translation), 
Vols.  4  and  5,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  each,  cl. 

Stephen’s  (II.  L.)  The  Law  of  Support  and  Subsidence,  5s.  cl. 

Theatre  de  Musset,  Dessins  de  Delort,  Preface  de  Jules  Lemaitre,  Vol.  2,  25fr. 

Thomson’s  (W.  S.)  Practical  Guide  to  English  Composition  and  Essay  Writing, 
cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Thouvenel  (L.) ;  La  Grece  du  Roi  Othon,  7fr.  50. 

Timmis’s  (J.  A.)  Chronological,  Historical,  and  Heraldic  Charts  of  the  Royal 
House  of  England,  folio,  42s.  cl. 

Trave  iTalk  in  Italy,  a  Manual  of  English  and  Italian  Conversation,  compiled 
by  Prof.  M.  Field,  2s.  cl. 

Vaschy  (A.) :  Traite  d’Electricitc,  2  vols.  25fr. 

Vincent’s  (F.)  Around  and  About  South  America,  Twenty  Months  of  Quest  and 
Query,  Maps,  &c-,  8vo,  21s.  cl. 

Wharton’s  (E.  R.)  Etyma  Latina,  an  Etymological  Lexicon  of  Classical  Latin, 
cr.  8vo,  7s.  Od.  cl. 

Wo  J(R.) :  Handbuch  der  Astronomie,  Vol.  1,  Part  1,  8m. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Life  of,  by  J.  II.  Overton  and 
E  Wordsworth,  cheap  ed.,  7s.  6d.  cl. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Mu.  M.  G.  Gi.azebrook,  M.A.,  High  Master  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  has  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Record  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  following  lucid  account 
of  their  scheme: — 

The  Committee  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  reconcile  and 
satisfy  the  various  claims  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  whose 
interests  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  such  a  scheme.  Their  work  has 
been  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  experience  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  but  every  principle,  and  every  detail,  has  been  carefully 
discussed  among  themselves.  The  greater  part  of  their  work  may  be 
described  as  an  attempt  to  answer  three  questions — 

(a)  Is  this  to  be  a  scheme  of  examination  only,  or  is  it  to  include 
a  curriculum  of  studies  extending  over  several  years  ? 

(b)  To  what  classes  of  boys,  and  at  what  ages,  should  certificates 

be  offered  P 

(c)  What  subjects  are  to  be  considered  essential,  and  what  choice 

of  additional  subjects  may  be  allowed  ? 

(a)  The  first  of  these  questions  received  a  practical  answer  from  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  boys  grow  up.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  boys  who  remain  at  one  school,  as  no  doubt  they  ought,  from 
ten  to  sixteen ;  very  many  suffer  frequent  changes  ;  others  are  neglected 
by  their  parents  till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  then  by  energy 
and  intelligence  are  able  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Boys,  again,  differ 
enormously  in  the  rate  of  their  development ;  so  that  what  is  necessary 
for  one  is  superfluous  for  another.  And,  further,  the  Committee  felt 
that  it  was  better  for  boys  and  for  the  public  interest  not  to  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  the  freedom  of  the  teachers.  The  best  work  is  done 
by  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  teach  in  their  own  way.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  they  decided  not  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
curriculum. 

(b)  The  Committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  three  certificates 
would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  three  grades  of 
students. 

A  vei'y  large  number  of  boys  leave  the  elementary  schools  every  year 
in  search  of  employment  as  errand  boys,  junior  clerks,  and  so  forth. 
Though  their  abilities  are  very  various,  there  is  no  ready  means  of 
distinguishing  them.  Employers  complain  that  a  boy  may  pass  all  the 
standards  in  the  Code  without  being  either  accurate,  intelligent,  or  well- 
informed  ;  so  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  rough  tests  of  their  own, 
the  results  of  which  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  to  meet  this 
difficulty  that  the  Committee  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  a  junior 
certificate  examination.  It  comprises  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in 
the  higher  standards  of  elementary  schools,  with  the  addition  of  English 
composition,  a  little  English  literature,  and  two  optional  subjects.  These 
additions  are  designed  to  test  the  intelligence,  and  to  give  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  special  faculties.  Though  the  examination  will  be 
well  within  the  reach  of  a  clever  boy  of  thirteen,  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
the  age  of  candidates  unlimited,  in  order  that  students  in  the  evening 
classes  may  freely  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
optional  subjects  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
secondary  schools  to  use  this  examination  as  a  test  for  their  junior 
classes. 

A  more  strictly  commercial  importance  will  attach  to  the  second 
standard  of  examination.  The  “certificate  for  seniors  ”  is  intended  to 
be  a  qualification  for  the  higher  kind  of  clerkship,  either  in  mills  or  in 
offices.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  candidates  for  this  certificate  will  be 
boys  who  are  just  leaving  school  to  “  go  into  business”  ;  but  it  will  also 
be  available  for  the  rapidly-increasing  numbers  of  students  in  the 
evening  classes.  Accordingly,  though  the  standard  fixed  is  adapted  to 
boys  of  sixteen  who  have  fair  abilities,  and  have  had  ordinary  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  way  of  instruction  at  school,  the  Committee  desire  to  fix  no 
limit  of  age.  They  think  that  it  will  be  wiser  merely  to  mark  on  each 
boy’s  certificate  the  age  at  which  he  obtained  it. 

A  third  certificate  of  a  more  advanced  atid  specialized  character  will 
soon  be  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  students  in  higher  evening 
classes,  and  of  the  happily  increasing  number  of  able  boys  who,  though 
intended  for  commerce,  remain  at  school  till  they  are  eighteen.  But 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  any 
detailed  scheme  for  this  until  some  experience  has  been  gained  of  the 
working  of  the  other  two  examinations. 

( c )  In  drawing  up  the  list  of  subjects  for  the  junior  examination  the 
Committee  had  very  little  choice,  since  it  was  impossible  to  depart 
much  from  the  curriculum  laid  down  in  the  Code  for  elementary  schools. 
They  omitted  English  grammar  on  the  ground  that,  as  at  present  taught, 
it  lends  itself  to  cram,  and  does  little  to  develop  thought.  On  the  other 
hand  they  have  given  a  prominent  place  to  English  composition,  which 
is  the  best  practical  test  at  once  of  grammatical  knowledge  and  of 
general  intelligence.  They  believe  that  the  composition  paper,  together 
with  that  on  a  standard  English  author,  w-ill  make  it  difficult  for  a  boy 
to  obtain  a  certificate  without  doing  a  little  real  thinking  for  himself. 

The  choice  of  subjects  for  the  senior  examination  opened  up  a  number 
of  important  and  difficult  questions.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
I  it  was  to  test  at  once  training,  intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  useful 
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knowledge,  the  Committee  began  by  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  must  be  required  in  such  matters  as  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  language;  and  that 
good  handwriting  must  be  regarded  as  essential.  Then  they  were  able 
to  agree  upon  certain  subjects  which  test  both  training  and  intelligence 
— composition,  literature,  algebra,  and  Euclid,  the  translation  of  unpre¬ 
pared  passages  in  a  modern  language.  The  great  difficulty  arises  when 
a  choice  has  to  be  made  in  the  wide  field  of  so-called  “  useful  know¬ 
ledge.”  It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  everything,  even  upon  those 
subjects  which  any  wise  father  would  wish  his  son  to  learn.  I  will  give 
the  reasons  which,  I  believe,  led  the  Committee  to  choose  as  they 
did.  As  to  the  value  of  geography  and  at  least  one  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  there  could  be  no  dispute ;  but  it  had  to  be  settled  -whether 
history,  science,  and  drawing  should  be  made  compulsory;  and 
there  was  the  large  question  of  the  place  to  be  assigned  to 
the  “  commercial  ”  subjects,  such  as  shorthand  and  bookeeping. 
Science,  the  Committee  thought,  could  not  be  made  compulsory  at 
present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  very  few  schools  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Manchester  have  the  machinery  for  teaching  it.  It  was  in 
view,  too,  of  the  existing  state  of  education  that  only  one  language 
was  made  compulsory ;  but  in  order  that  boys  who  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  two  languages  and  some  science  might  get  credit  for 
their  knowledge,  and  also  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  other  important 
subjects  which  could  not  be  made  compulsory,  a  list  was  drawn  up 
of  eleven  optional  subjects,  of  which  two  must  be  taken.  This 
practically  reduced  the  Committee  to  a  choice  between  history  and 
drawing  for  the  last  place  among  the  compulsory  subjects,  and  they 
agreed  that  history  had  the  stronger  claim. 

In  dealing  with  the  commercial  subjects,  they  were  to  some  extent 
guided  by  the  experience  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
began  by  requiring  a  good  deal  of  bookkeeping  and  other  things,  but 
has  gradually  given  them  up  as  impracticable.  That  seemed  to  show 
that  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  in  schools  had  been  a  failure. 
Besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  weight  of  educational  opinion  is 
against  mixing  up  purely  technical  subjects  with  the  early  stages  of 
education.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  felt  that  to  omit  such 
subjects  as  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  altogether  would  destroy  the 
character  of  the  examination.  They  think  that  they  have  found  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  which  allows 
commercial  subjects  to  be  taken  up  separately,  six  months  after  the 
general  examination.  The  amount  required  in  their  scheme  is  not  more 
than  can  be  learned  without  difficulty  in  six  months  by  a  boy  who 
has  been  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  examination.  Thus  it  is  left 
open  to  the  schools  either  to  carry  on  all  the  subjects  concurrently, 
or  to  establish  a  special  class  in  technical  subjects  for  those  who  have 
passed  in  the  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  division  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  into  two  parts  will  be  a  great  boon  to  students  in  evening  classes, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  a  number  of  studies  concurrently.  It 
has  even  been  suggested,  though  no  resolution  has  been  passed  on  the 
subject,  that  a  further  subdivision  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of 
evening  students. 

With  these  explanations  it  will  be  easy,  I  hope,  to  understand  the 
scheme  in  all  its  bearings.  Although  there  has  been  much  careful  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  conclusions  throughout  have  been  almost  unanimous.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  record  that  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of 
those  differences  of  opinion  which  might  have  been  expected  to  exist 
between  the  commercial  and  the  educational  members  of  the  Committee. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  scheme  will  see  at  once  that  a  great  deal  must 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  A  large  number  of 
practical  details  remain  to  be  settled.  The  time  and  place  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  have  to  be  fixed,  text-books  to  be  recommended,  examiners  to  be 
chosen.  Most  difficult  of  all,  the  standard  of  each  paper  has  to  be  fixed 
and  maintained.  Whether  all  this  will  best  be  done  by  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  education,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  yet  remains  to  be  decided ; 
but  the  energy  and  clear-sightedness  which  has  been  shown  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  dealing  with  the  whole  question  leaves  little 
doubt  that  all  these  points  will  be  settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  commercial  certificate  shall  be  what  it  ought  to  be — the  most 
valuable  in  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REGISTRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — While  admiring  the  hopefulness  of  the  numerous  regis¬ 
tration  schemes  that  have  lately  been  advanced,  there  are  two 
points  upon  which  I  feel  tempted,  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
authoritative  voice,  to  offer  some  remarks.  The  first  of  these, 
which  was  incidentally  mentioned  at  Cheltenham,  is  the  want  of 
restriction  on  the  employment  of  totally  incompetent  assistants. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  that  debate  that  an  unqualified  assistant 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  recover  salary.  Without  wishing  to 
question  the  great  convenience  and  practical  efficacy  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  based  undoubtedly  on  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  business 
relations  of  private  schoolmasters,  it  may  yet  be  asked  if  some 


further  guarantee  could  not  be  required — as,  for  instance,  making 
continuance  on  the  register  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  staff.  Otherwise,  there  is  an  apparent  unfairness  in 
inflicting  a  serious  risk  on  the  unqualified  assistant,  and  none  on 
the  master  who  may  decoy  him  from  board,  counter,  or  plough, 
by  the  promise  of  munificent  pay. 

The  unconditional  admission  to  the  register  of  all  unqualified 
persons  now  engaged  in  misleading  the  young  of  the  middle 
classes,  seems  to  be  a  condition  common  to  all  the  schemes 
proposed.  The  idea  is  too  strougly  established  to  encourage 
opposition  now.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  point  out  that 
registration  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  a 
teacher’s  capacity  by  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  public. 
Many  a  dubious  prospectus,  at  present  mainly  dependent  for  its 
attractiveness  upon  a  poetically  treated  view  of  Hevingly  House, 
Mr.  John  Kidd’s  exotic  diploma,  and  the  airy  indication  of  visiting 
and  foreign  masters  and  a  l-esident  cow,  will  be  endorsed  by  that 
solid-looking  guarantee,  “  Registered  Teacher.”  That  will  be 
the  immediate  and  most  actual  fruit  of  the  register. 

To  make  qualification  within  a  definite  time  one — and  not  the 
only — condition  of  permanent  registration,  is  not  only  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  would  probably  give  many  masters  an  enviable 
intellectual  stimulus  for  which  they  would,  I  am  sure,  be  ulti¬ 
mately  very  grateful  indeed. — Obediently  yours, 

H.  G.  Wells. 


PICTURESQUE  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  space  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
mode  of  criticism  employed  by  your  correspondent  “M.”P  This 
is  to  first  quote  a  passage,  then  to  restate  the  matter  of  it  in  a 
presumably  corrected,  but  really  shockingly  vitiated  form,  and 
then  to  assume  that  the  differences  of  the  two  accounts  are  due 
to  the  errors  of  the  one  quoted.  Sir  Robert  Ball  states,  in  simple 
but  figurative  language,  that  the  energy  radiant  from  a  coal  fire 
was  intermediately  changed  into  potential  energy  in  a  chemical 
reduction  occurring  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  that  its  remoter 
source  was  the  sun.  “M.’s”  description  of  this  as  “sheer  non¬ 
sense”  is  a  denunciation  of  the  theory  of  energy,  and  is  as 
opposed  to  the  ideas  of  ordinary  scientists  as  the  views  of  the 
Flat-earth  apostles.  Any  ordinary  text-book  of  Physics  or 
Chemistry,  such  as  Ganot’s  or  Thorpe’s,  will  furnish  him  with 
the  accepted  “  heresies.” — Obediently  yours,  Sc. 


MUSICAL  DRILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Sir, — Kindly  permit  me  to  point  out  that,  in  the  recent 
controversy  on  the  above  question,  the  following  facts  have  been 
totally  ignored :  — 

(1)  Educationally  and  physiologically,  musical  drill  is  not  hy 
any  means  the  best  form  of  exercise,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
deemed  an  absolute  necessity. 

(2)  One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  exhibitions  of  physical 
exercises  and  marching  ever  witnessed  in  this  country — i.e.,  that 
recently  given  by  a  party  of  Swedish  gentlemen  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Victor  Balclc,  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London 
Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers — was  executed  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  music  or  other  artifice,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  teachers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present. 

(3)  Some  of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers  are 
prepared  to  demonstrate  that  music  is  perfectly  incompatible 
with  physiologically-arranged  movements. 

(4)  The  adoption  of  Ling’s  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  by 
the  authorities  at  Newnham,  Girton,  Cambridge,  and  other 
notable  training  centres  and  high  schools,  tends  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  musical  gymnastics  will  ultimately  only  obtain  in 
localities  where  higher  knowledge  is  either  suppressed  or  un¬ 
obtainable,  or  with  those  who  appear  averse  to  teaching  aught 
entailing  any  real  study  and  trouble. 

On  behalf  of  several  teachers  who,  like  myself,  are  anxious 
that  our  boys  and  girls  shall,  in  the  future,  receive  the  best 
training  obtainable,  be  it  of  Swedish  or  other  origin,  I  would,  in 
closing,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  responsible  members  of  our 
London  School  Board  sanction  an  unbiassed  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  comparison  (on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
recent  report  to  the  Board)  betwixt  Ling’s  “  Free  Standing 
Movements”  (Swedish  drill)  and  a  scries  of  German  “Free 
Exercises  ”  recently  introduced  into  the  army  under  the  name  of 
“  New  Physical  Drill,”  both  of  which,  I  understand,  arc  at  present 
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being  taught  to  the  male  teachers,  presumably  with  the  view  to 
eventually  making  a  selection. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

May  19th,  1890.  Progress. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(From  The  New  York  School  Journal.) 

The  difference  between  the  old  psychology  and  the  new  is  seen  in 
this:  the  old  studied  theories  ;  the  new  studies  facts.  New  pedagogy 
is  scientific.  This  means  two  things  :  first,  its  basis  is  facts ;  second, 
its  order  is  classification.  These  two  things  are  essential  parts  of  a 
science.  In  chemistry,  for  example,  everything  depends  upon  the  facts. 
Here  is  a  solid  foundation.  After  a  while  enough  facts  are  collected  to 
make  it  possible  to  compare  and  classify  them.  In  this  way  the  science 
of  chemistry  has  grown  to  its  present  immense  proportions.  So  it  is  in 
botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  political  economy.  In  old  times 
teachers  based  their  practice  upon  theories.  Take  John  Strum  as  an 
example,  born  in  1507.  After  a  course  of  study  and  practice  in  teach¬ 
ing,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  end  of  school  education 
is  eloquence,  or  a  command  of  a  language ;  that  the  study  of  things 
belongs  to  a  mature  age.  He  also  assumed  that  Latin  is  the  language  in 
which  eloquence  is  to  be  acquired,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  cause  it  to 
supplant  the  mother-tongue,  and  punished  pupils  severely  for  using 
their  own  language.  This  seems  to  us  most  absurd,  and  it  is.  Why  P 
Because  it  was  philosophy  based  upon  a  theory,  having  no  foundation 
of  fact  under  it.  But,  as  Mr.  Quick  has  said,  this  was  not  the  fault  so 
much  of  Sturm  as  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  an  age  of  theory. 
But  we  have  come  out  of  those  times  into  an  age  of  experiment.  Thought 
is  different.  A  hundred  years  ago  thousands  believed  in  ghosts.  Now 
nobody  believes  in  them,  because  careful  experiment  has  proved  that 
nobody  has  ever  seen  them.  This  is  taken  by  everybody  as  conclusive 
testimony. 

Mr.  Edmond  Noble  has  studied  the  errors  of  children  in  pronunciation 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  a  law,  and  here  it  is  :  Children  give  the 
dental  and  labial  sounds  the  best.  Why?  Because  sounds  most  ac¬ 
curately  and  soonest  uttered  are  those  whose  formation  is  most  obvious 
as  a  process.  He  assumed  that  “  perfection  of  sounds  depends  upon  the 
vividness  of  the  percept,  vividness  of  the  re-percept,  and  mastery  of 
speech  organs.”  Now  it  is  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Noble  shows,  that  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  the  teacher’s  mouth  has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  learning  new 
words.  The  labial  and  dental  sounds  give  distinct  mouth  movement ;  so 
the  child  learns  them  first,  not  alone  by  the  ear,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
eye.  The  child  that  has  the  best  sight  attention  pronounces  the  most 
distinctly.  Now  this  is  a  part  of  psychological  study.  The  organs  of 
getting  knowledge  are  studied  as  facts,  and  great  care  is  used  in  observ¬ 
ing  all  their  phenomena. 

The  modern  psychologist  is  also  a  physiologist  and  an  anatomist. 
He  considers  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  not  as  the  mind  itself, 
and  studies  it  in  its  relation  to  thought,  just  as  he  studies  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  mouth,  and  hand,  in  their  relation  to  thought.  The  modern  phy¬ 
siologist  is  the  right-hand  friend  of  the  psychologist.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  this  method  of  research  is  fast  upsetting  the  old  forms  of 
study.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  best  of  the  scholastic  mental 
philosophers  will  be  shelved,  useful  for  reference,  but  of  no  use  in  prac¬ 
tical  life. 

The  new  psychology  has  already  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
way  dull  and  feeble-minded  children  are  looked  at.  It  is  already  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  supposed  “feeble”  children  are  not  so  at  all.  The 
difficulty  is  not  with  their  brains,  but  with  their  eyes,  ears,  nerves,  or 
muscles.  When  these  are  cured  they  are  found  to  be' as  bright  as  other 
children.  It  is  appalling  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  children 
who  have  been  spoilt  because  they  have  not  been  understood-- not  been 
studied ;  in  other  words,  the  theoretical  child,  not  the  real  child,  has 
been  the  object  of  discipline  and  education.  The  old  theologians  used 
to  call  children  “of  the  devil,”  having  in  them,  by  nature,  “evil  hearts 
of  obduracy  and  unbelief.”  The  real  child  is  now  seen  to  be  something 
different.  He  is  wanting  in  many  points,  but  is  not  naturally,  by 
heredity,  bad.  We  are  learning  that  kindness  begets  kindness  ;  hope¬ 
fulness,  hopefulness ;  love,  love. 

MATHEMATICS. 


10489.  (P  rofessor  Deprez.) — On  donne  dans  un  plan  deux  triangles 
ABO,  A'B'C7 ;  trouver  le  lieu  d’un  point  P'  tel  que  les  perpendiculaires 
abaissees  de  A  sur  A'P',  de  B  sur  B'P',  de  C  sur  C'P'  concourent  en  un 
meme  point  P.  Trouver  egalement  le  lieu  du  point  P. 

10425.  (P  rofessor  Tarry.) — Quatre  trains  se  meuvent  sur  des  voies 
rectilignes  avec  des  vitesses  uniformes.  On  donne  leurs  positions  a  deux 
instants  differents.  Construire  une  voie  rectiligno  qui  puisse  etre  par- 
eourue  par  un  train  avec  un  vitesse  uniforme  telle  que  les  quatre  premiers 
trains  paraissent  immobiles  au  conducteur  du  cinquieme. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute;  A.  J.  Pressland,  B.A. ;  and  others. 

(10489.)  Nous  cherchons  d’abord  la  relation  entre  les  points  P„  et 
Ya  (Fig.  1),  choisis  de  maniere  quo  les  angles  (BP„  B'P^)  et  (CPff,  C'P^) 


sont  droits.  Cette  relation  est  une  transformation  quadratique  non 
involutive.  Les  points  fondamentaux  du  systeme  plan  P„  sont  B,  C  et 
le  point  a  l’infini  commun  aux  normales  a  B'C' ;  les  points  fondamentaux 
du  systeme  plan  P„  sont  B',  C'  et  le  point  a  l’infini  commun  aux  normales 
a  BC.  Les  points  de  la  droite  a  l’infini  se  correspondent  a  eux- 
mcmes. 


A' 


fi' 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


1423,  2316,  3941,  4794.  (By  the  late  Prof.  Clifford,  F.R.S.)— 

J£ir 

cos  (a  tan  x)  .  c0tana;  S.r  =  lire-'1  (cos  /3  +  sin  0). 
o 

Solution  by  the  Rev.  H.  London,  M.A. 
cos  az  .  e152  8z 


cos 


[a  tan  x)  t13  tan  3'  Sx  =  [  -°  -  (where  x  =  tan  - 1  z) 

Jo  l+z* 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


_  fM  cos  az  / 

“Jo  1  +  s2  \ 


l+/3z  +  &■  + 

2!  3 


10515.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  les  diagonales  AD,  BE,  CF  d’un 
hexagone  ABCDEF  sont  egales,  et  que  les  cotes  soient  paralleles,  deux  a 
deux,  l’hexagone  est  inscriptible  a  une  circonference. 

Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Since  AB  and  ED  are  parallel, 
the  lines  AD  and  BE,  being  equal 
in  length,  are  equally  inclined  to 
AB  and  ED  ;  therefore 
Z  ADE  =BED. 

The  triangles  ADE  and  BED 
have,  therefore,  two  sides  and 
the  contained  angle  of  one  equal 
to  two  sides  and  the  contained 
angle  of  the  other.  Hence 
ZEAD  =  EBD, 

and  the  points  A,  B,  D,  E  lie  on 
a  circle.  Let  this  circle  meet 
AF  in  N,  and  CD  in  M.  Join 
MN,  AE,  ND. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10534.  (Rev.  H.  Sewell,  B.A.) — If  a,b,c,  ...  k  be  n  positive  quanti¬ 


ties,  prove  that 


( 


a  +  b  +c+  ...  +  k\tt+b+r+-+k 


)' 


<  anbbcc ...  kk. 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle  ;  the  Proposer;  and  others. 

Beginning  with  two  quantities  only,  let  a<k\  then 

:  a«kk  =  («  +  /„■)"  .  («  +  *)*  :  (2r*)«.  (2A)* 

/  a  +  k\a  .  (  2k  \k  /  ,  k  —  a  \  "  .  I  ,  k  —  a\k 

-Ur)  :(.tf)  =  l1+i«~)  :(1+m)  • 

and,  since  —  <  ^  ,  whilst  ~  >  it  is  easy  to  find,  by  expansion, 

2  a  a  +  k  2a  a  +  k 

that  (1+^i?)"<  (l+frf )*;  tterer°re  (“fT-”**' 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 
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10539.  (Hilda  Hudson.) — Through  two  points  (A,  B)  draw  a  circle 
so  that  the  end  (H)  of  the  diameter  (GH)  parallel  to  AB  maybe  at  a 
given  distance  from  the  point  B. 

Solution  by  M.  Brierley  ;  Profs.  Anderson  and  Hudson  ;  and  others. 

Let  XY  be  the  given  dis¬ 
tance.  At  Y,  X  make  the 
angles  YXZ,  XYZ  each 
half  right  angle.  Bisect 
AB  in  C,  and  CB  in  D  ; 
draw  BK  at  right  angles  to 
AB,  and  equal  to  XZ. 

With  centre  D  and  radius 
DK  draw  a  circle  cutting 
AB  in  F ;  and  with  centre 
B  and  radius  BF  draw 
another  circle  cutting  a  perpendicular  CO  to  AB  in  0.  Then  0  will  be 
the  centre  of  the  required  circle.  For  we  have 

BH  =  OF,  OF2  =  2FC  .  FB  =  2BK2  =  2XZ2  =  XY2;  .-.  BH  XY. 


9294.  (Belle  Easton.) — PK  is  a  chord  of  an  ellipse  normal  at  P, 
PQ,  PR  two  chords  such  that  the  straight  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
between  them  are  equally  inclined  to  PK  ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  PQ,  KR  is  the  straight  line 

{(«2  +  i2)  J2-  (a2-  52)2  sin2  4>}  +  {(«2  +  J2)«2_  («*_  jsjscgs^b 

a  b 

—  ( a2—b~ )  (b2  cos2  <p—a2  sin2  (p), 
where  cp  is  the  eccentric  angle  of  the  point  P. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

1.  The  locus  of  the  point  S  common 
to  PQ,  and  KR  is  a  straight  line. 

For  the  pencils  of  rays  PQ  and  PR 
are  in  isogonal  hyperbolical  in¬ 
volution.  Therefore  the  pencils  of 
rays  PQ  andKRarehomographical, 
i.e.,  in  (I,  1)  correspondence,  and, 
as  Q  is  in  K  when  R  is  in  P,  they 
generate  an  improper  conic  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  straight  line  PK  and 
another  straight  line,  the  latter  of 
which  forms  the  locus  in  question. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10519.  (ProfessorDkcAMPS.) — Dans  tout  quadrilaterecirconscriptible, 
les  points  de  rencontre  des  hauteurs  des  quatre  triangles  formes  par  deux 
cotes  consecutifs  et  leur  corde  de  contact  avec  le  cercle  sont  les  sommets 
d’un  parallelogramme. 


Solution  by  H.  J .  Woodall  ;  Professor  Anderson  ;  and  others. 


Let  ABCD 
quadrilateral 


be  the  given 
touching  the 
in-circle  at  LMNP.  Join 
centre  0  with  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
draw  LM,  MN,  NP,  PL ; 
then  therefore  AO,  BO,  CO, 

DO  bisect  LP,  LM,  LN, 

NP  at  right  angles  at  L,,  M,, 

Ni,  Pj,  then  L1(  M,,  N„  P, 
is  a  parallelogram  (because 
the  sides  are  the  joins  of  the 
mid-pointsof  a  quadrilateral). 

Now  OL,  MB'  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AB,  and  likewise 
OM,  LB'  to  BC  ;  hence 
LB'MO  is  a  parallelogram; 

therefore  OMj  =  ^OB', 

OL,  =  |0 A',  ON,  =  |OC',  OP,  =  40D'; 

consequently  A'B',  B'C',  C'D',  D'A'  are  parallel  to  M,N„  N,P„  P.L. 
therefore  A'B'C'D' is  a  parallelogram. 


of  hawser,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9997.  (J.  C.  St.  Clair.) — If  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  circle,  pi’ove 
that  (1)  the  four  nine-points  circles  of  the  four  triangles  ABC,  &c.  pass 
through  the  same  point  Q ;  (2)  the  Simson-lines  of  each  triangle  with 
respect  to  the  fourth  point  pass  through  Q  ;  (3)  the  four  orthcentres 
form  a  quadrilateral  equal  to  ABCD,  and  in  perspective  with  it  at  centre 
Q ;  and  (4)  if  a  fifth  point  be  taken  on  the  circle,  the  five  quadrilateral  Q 
points  lie  on  a  circle,  and  so  on. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer, 

(1)  If  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  circle,  their 
intersections  are  the  inverses,  with  respect  to  the  circle,  of  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  and  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral  ABCD.  Hence  the 


circumcircles  of  the  four  triangles  formed  by  the  tangents  are  the  inverses 
of  the  four  nine-points  circles  of  ABC,  &c.  (see  Casey’s  Sequel  to  Euclid, 
Bk.  vi.,  Sec.  iv.,  Prop.  12).  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10185.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  D.Sc.) — Prove  by  Statical  prin¬ 
ciples  that,  if  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  circle,  the  poles  of  AC,  BD 
with  respect  to  the  circle  lie  on  the  same  straight  line  with  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  AB,  CD,  and  of  AD,  BC. 

Solution  by  Profs.  Wolstenholme,  Sarkar,  and  others. 

Suppose  four  forces  to  act  along 
AB,  AD,CB,  CD,  whose  magnitudes 
are  inversely  as  the  lengths  of  the 
chords  along  which  they  act,  then 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  along  AB, 

AC  will  make  with  AB  an  angle 
equal  to  that  which  the  bisector  of 
BD  through  A  makes  with  AD 
(since  this  last  would  be  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  resultant  if  the  forces  were  as  the  lengths),  or  the  resultant 
will  act  along  the  symmedian  through  A  of  the  triangle  ABD,  and  will 
therefore  pass  through  the  pole  of  BD.  Similaily,  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  along  CB,  CD  will  also  pass  through  the  pole  of  BC,  and  therefore 
the  resultant  of  all  four  forces  will  pass  through  the  pole  of  BC. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10530.  (Professor  Emmerich.) — If  a>  be  the  Brocard- angle,  and  S  any 
acute  angle  of  a  triangle,  prove  that  cot  w  sin  25  >  2  in  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle,  and  <  2  in  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  R.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others. 


10538.  (W.  J.  C.  S  harp,  M.A.) — A  flexible  hawser  is  fastened  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  in  which  the  force  of  the  current  varies 
as  any  function  of  the  depth.  Find  the  differential  equation  to  the 
catenary  in  which  it  hangs,  and  show  that,  if  the  axis  of  y  bo  vertical,  m 
be  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  length  of  the  hawser  when  weighed  in  water, 
b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  T  the  tension,  T  =  ( ms-b )  ds/dy. 

Solution  by  D.  Edwardes,  B.A. 

Measuring  the  y-axis  vertically  upwards,  the  a;- axis  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream,  and  denoting  by  <p  (y)  the  pressure  on  a  vertical -unit  length 


Let  /3,  y,  5  be  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ;  then  cot  co  —  cot  £  +  cot  y  +  cot  5  ; 
therefore  cot  o>  sin  25  =  2  cos  5  {sin  (/ 3  +  y)  (cot  f)  +  cot  y)  +  cos  5} 

=  2  cos2  (8  +  7)  +  2  sin2  (8  +  7)  cos  5/sin  /8  sin  7. 

This  is  >  or  <  2,  according  as  cos  5/sin  3  sin  7  is  >  or  <  1.  But 
cos  5/sin  /8  sin  7  =  1  —  cot  8  cot  7,  which  is  <  1  if  /3  and  7  are  both  acute, 
and  >  1  if  one  of  them  be  obtuse. 


10518.  (Professor  Sveciinikoff.) — Soient  A  le  sommet  d’untetracdre, 
BCD  sa  base,  G  le  point  d’ intersection  des  medianes  du  triangle  BCD. 
Demontrer  que  3AB2  +  3AC2  +  3AD2  -  BC2  +  BD2  +  CD2  +  9AG2. 
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Solution  by  Profs.  Anderson,  Zerr, 
and  H.  J.  Woodall. 

Since  G  is  the  centroid  of  the  triangle  BCD, 

AB2  +  AC2  +  AD2  =  BG2  +  CG2  +  DG2  +  3AG2 ; 

and,  similarly,  or  directly  from  this  equation  by 
making  A  coincide  with  B,  we  have 

BC2  +  BD2  =  4BG2  +  CG2  +  DG2 ; 

BC2  +  CD2  =  BG2  +  4CG2  +  DG2, 

BD2  +  CD2  =  BG2  +  CG2  +  4DG2 ; 

hence,  adding,  we  obtain  the  result. 


Solution  by  D.  T.  Griffiths  ;  Prof.  Zerr  ;  and  others. 


Triangles  COT,  KOP  are  evidently 
similar;  therefore 

CO  :  OT  =  KO  :  OP ; 


therefore 


OT  = 


CO  .OP 
KO  ’ 


\.e., 


OT  = 


CO 


CO  +  2C'0 


.OP. 


Whence,  by  Art.  287,  Williamson’s 
Biff.  Calc.,  T  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
corresponding  to  P. 


10510.  (D.  T.  Griffiths.) — The  three  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the 
points  A,  B,  C  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  Prove  that  the  ellipse 
which  touches  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  at  their  mid-points  passes  through 
the  focus  of  the  parabola. 


10168.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — A  side  of  a  square  moves  with  its  ends  on 
two  straight  lines  at  right  angles,  and  touches  a  circle  which  touches  those 
straight  lines.  Show  that  the  other  corners  lie  on  two  hyperbolas ;  find 
their  equations  referred  to  the  fixed  lines  as  axes. 

Solution  by  Bev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  It.  Knowles,  B.A. ;  and  others. 


Solution  by  Profs.  Anderson,  Chakrivarti,  and  others. 

If  the  parabola  be  referred  to  the  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle  as  triangle  of  reference, 
its  equation  is 

(lx)*  +  (my)*  +  (nz)*  —  0, 

with  the  condition  l  +  m  +  n  =  0  ;  and  the 
focus  is  given  by  xl  =  ym  =  zn.  The 
equation  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  is  x*  +  tj*  +  z*  =  0, 

which,  when  transformed  to  the  equilateral 
triangle,  becomes 

n  (lx  +  my  —  nz)*  + 1  (— lx  +  my  +  nz)*  +  m  (lx  -  my  +  nz)*  =  0. 

This  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the  focus,  since  1-y  m  +  n  =  0. 


10175.  (Professor  Truc.) — Trouver  le  lieu  geometrique  des  milieux 
normales  a  une  parabole  donnee  en  supposant  ces  normales  limitees  a  l’axe. 

Solution  by  Bev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Beyens;  and  others. 


Let  r  =  radius  of  circle, 
a  =  side  of  square, 

OA  =  b,  OD  =  c  ; 
then  BM  =  b,  AM  =  c ; 
x  =  b  +  e,  y  =  b; 
c  =  x  —  y,  .'.  a 2  =  (aj  —  y)2jry2. 

Also,  a  +  2r  =  b  +  c  =  X)  q 

therefore  a  —  x—  2r, 

.  (x-y)2+y2  =  (x  —  2r)2, 
or  y2  —  xy  +  2  rx  =  2r2, 
which  designates  an  hyperbola. 

For  0,  x  —  c,  y  —  b  +  c  \ 
therefore  b  —  y  —  x, 
lerefore  a2  =  x2+  (y—x)2  =  (i 
the  locus  of  C. 

Subtracting  one  from  the  other,  we  get  (x— y)(x  +  y  —  2r)  =  0 ;  or 
x—y  =  0,  *  +  y—2r.  =  0  are  common  chords  of  the  two  conics. 


Let  P'  be  the  middle  point  of  PG, 

P'N'  the  ordinate  of  PC  By  properties 
of  the  parabola 

PN2  =  4AS  .  AN,  NG  =  2AS. 

Hence  NN'  =  AS  ; 

also,  PN  =  2P'N'; 

therefore  P'N'2  =  AS  .  SN'. 

Or  the  locus  of  P  is  a  parabola,  having  its  vertex  at  S,  axis  A.r,  and  latus 
rectum  =  AS. 


10223.  (P  rofessor  Neuberg.) — Une  droite  AB  de  longueur  constante 
se  meut  entre  deux  droites  fixes  OX,  OY.  On  joint  ses  extremites  a  un 
point  fixe  C  du  plan  XOY.  Determiner  geometriquement  les  points  de 
contact  de  hauteurs  AA',  BB'  du  triangle  ABC  avec  leurs  enveloppes, 
ainsi  que  la  tangente  a  la  trajectoire  de  1’ orthocentre. 

Solution  by  Professor  Bamaswami  Aiyar. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10587.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — The  true  square  of  a  matrix  is  the 
matrix  formed  by  multiplying  its  lines  by  its  columns.  It  is,  in  general, 
unsymmetrical,  and  possesses  the  property  that  its  latent  roots  (i.e.,  the 
roots  of  its  determinant  when  each  term  in  the  diagonal  of  symmetry 
receives  an  addition  —  A.)  are  squares  of  the  latent  roots  of  the  original 
determinant.  But  if  we  multiply  lines  by  lines,  or  columns  by  columns, 
then  we  obtain  two  new  matrices,  which  are  symmetrical  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  have  the  same  latent  roots.  These  may  be  termed 
the  false  squares  of  the  original  matrix.  It  is  a  well-known  theorem  that 
the  latent  root  of  any  symmetrical  matrix  has  all  its  latent  roots  real. 
Prove  that  (1)  the  latent  roots  of  a  false  square  of  a  matrix  are  not  only 
real,  but  positive  ;  and,  conversely,  (2)  that  a  symmetrical  matrix  of  which 
all  the  roots  are  real  and  positive  must  be  a  false  square. 

—588.  (  Professor  Neuberg.)  —  La  droite  AB  est  fixe  ;  la  droite  A'B' 
se  meut  parallelement  a  elle-meme  entre  deux  droites  fixes  OX,  OY. 
Trouver  le  lieu  du  centre  de  similitude  de  deux  figures  semblables  con- 
struites  sur  AB,  A'B'. 


Let  ab  be  a  position  of  the  line 
infinitely  near  to  AB  ;  P,  p  the  ortho - 
centres  of  triangles  CAB,  Cab  ;  M  the 
intersection  of  AP,  ap  ;  and  N  that  of 
BP,  bp ;  then 

Z  AM«  =BC£ ; 

therefore  the  radii  of  circles  AM«, 

BC4  are  to  one  another  as  A  a  ;  B b, 
that  is,  as  BA  ;  BB,  if  these  be  per¬ 
pendiculars  at  A,  B  to  OX,  OY.  Thus 
the  circle  AM®  is  determined,  and 
therefore  the  point  M.  Similarly  we 
may  find  N.  Again,  since  the  angles  PMj),  PNp  =  angles  AMa,  AC  a, 
we  see  that  the  line  Yp  is  such  that  the  circles  touching  it  at  P  and 
passing  through  the  known  points  M,  N  are  to  one  another  as  the  known 
circles  AMa,  AC«. 


10509.  (B.  H.  W.  What- ham,  B.A.) — In  an  epicycloid,  let  C  be  the 
centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  C'  that  of  the  rolling  circle  ;  P  any  point  on  the 
epicycloid;  O  the  corresponding  point  of  contact  of  the  two  circles. 
Prove  the  following  construction  for  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P  : — Pro¬ 
duce  CC'  to  K,  such  that  C'K  =  CC'.  Join  KP.  Through  C  draw  CT 
parallel  to  KP,  meeting  PO  in  T ;  then  T  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
at  P. 


— 589.  (Professor  Emmerich.) — Construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  know¬ 
ing  any  three  of  the  following  points  : — A  (vertex),  G  (centre  of  gravity), 
K  (Lemoine-point),  XI,  Xl'  (Brocard-points). 

— 590.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — A,  B  are  two  points  of  a  circle,  O 
any  point  in  its  plane  ;  OPQ  is  any  secant,  and  AP,  BQ  meet  at  B.  The 
locus  of  B  is  a  conic  through  A,  B.  Prove  that,  by  properly  choosing  the 
circle  and  point  O,  the  locus  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  any  given 
conic  through  A,  B. 

— 591.  (Professor  Zerr.) — Prove  that  the  area  of  the  triplicate -ratio 
circle  is  equal  to  the  areas  of  the  cosine  and  the  Brocard  circles. 

— 592.  (Professor  Morley.) — Bays  of  light  parallel  to  an  axis  are 
reflected  at  a  cycloid.  Show  that  the  caustic  is  a  cycloid. 

— 593.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si,  a  un  quadrilatere  inscriptible  Q,  on 
inserit  une  infinite  de  quadrilateres  P  dont  le  perimetre  soit  minimum, 
demontrer  que  ce  minimum  commun  est  une  quatrieme  proportionnelle 
au  rayon  et  aux  diagonales  de  Q. 

—594-  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.)  —  On  the  parabola 
y 2  =  4 ax  is  taken  the  point  P  (am2,  2 am),  and  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
Q,  are  [_a  (8  +  m2) ,  —  %am]  ;  prove  that  the  circle  described  with  centre  Q 
and  radius  QP  will  meet  the  parabola  again  in  three  points  which  are 
corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  that  QP  is  always  normal  to  the 
parabola  y2  =  36«  (x  +  12«). 
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10595.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) —  On  donne  a  et  aj ;  puis,  on 
calcule  ao,  a3,  ...  a,„  par  voie  recurrente,  au  moyen  de  la  formule 

a  («—  1)  a, i  =  diCin-i  +  ajd/i-2  +  ...  +  a„  -i  cq  ; 
demontrer  que  les  nombres  a1(  «3,  ...  a„  forraent  une  progression 
geometrique. 

-596.  (P  rofessor  Deprez.) — Soient  a,  b,  c  les  cotes  d’un  triangle 
spherique  ABC  ;  r  le  rayon  du  cercle  inscrit ;  x ,  y,  z  les  distances  d’un 
point  de  ce  cercle  aux  cotes  de  ABC.  Demontrer  la  formule 

cos  f-A  (sin  y  sin  s)-  +  ...  ==  2 hgr  cos  -1A  cos  £B  cos  }C. 


of  the  three  triangles  which  have  for  their  bases  the  sides  of  the  second 
formed  triangle.  Show  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  whole  five. 

10610.  (J.  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.) — Give  a  general  method  of  solving 
Mr.  Biddle’s  Question  9957,  already  solved  in  a  particular  case  in 
Vol.  li.,  pp.  G7,  68. 

—611.  (Walter  Stott.) — Sum  the  series  - - - +  * - b... 

v  J  1+2+34+5+6 


1n _ 1_ 

3  3/r  +  2 


42  |  js»+»  dx  =  J-  ^  dx  5*  a8**1  =  \  |  y^L.  { 1 -**(■»+!)}  dx. 


— 597.  (Professor  de  Wachter.) — Si  les  perpendiculaire3  abaissees 
des  sommets  d’un  triangle  ABO  sur  les  cotes  correspondents  d’un  triangle 
A'B'C'  concourent  en  un  meme  point  D,  les  perpendiculaires  abaissees 
des  sommets  de  A'B'C'  sur  les  cotes  correspondents  de  ABC  concourent  en 
un  meme  point  D'.  Dans  ce  cas  on  dit  que  les  deux  triangles  ABC  et 
A'B'C'  sont  ortholog iques,  que  D  est  le  metapble  du  couple  ABC,  A'B'C',  et 
que  D'  est  celui  du  couple  A'B'C',  ABC  (terminologie  de  MM.  Lemoine 
et  Neuberg).  A  prouver  que  deux  triangles  sont  triplement  ortho- 
logiques,  s’iis  le  sont  doublement,  et  quo  leterne  de  metapoles  du  triangle 
donne  ABC  parcourt  1’ ellipse  de  Steiner  correspondant  a  ce  triangle,  si 
l’on  change  le  triangle  A'B'C'  de  maniere  a  rester  triplement  ortlio- 
logique  a  ABC. 

— 598.  (Professor  Steggall.) — Light  is  incident  on  a  vertical  film 
whose  thickness  increases  uniformly  downwards,  but  is  constant  along 
horizontal  lines  ;  a  portion  is  reflected  through  a  vertical  slit  close  to  the 
film,  and  is  projected  by  a  prism  and  lens  into  a  spectrum.  Show  that 
the  black  bands  have  for  their  equation  if-x  —  «2  .  a'\  where  n  is  any 
positive  integer. 

— 599.  (Professor  Gram.) — Resoudre  1’ equation 
{abx  (a?  —  a—  S)}*  +  \bcx  [x—  b  —  +  {cax  (x—a  —  c^  =  (a  +  b  + 

— 600.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — If  the  mid-centre  of  a  triangle 
lies  on  a  side  of  the  triangle,  prove  that  the  difference  between  the  angles 
to  which  that  side  is  adjacent  is  a  right  angle.  [The  mid-centre  is  the 
centre  of  the  mid-circle,  that  is,  of  the  circle  that  passes  through  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides.] 

— 601.  (Professor  Leroux.)— Eliminer  x,  y,  z  entre  les  equations 
m  sin  x  +  n  cos  x  =  m  sin  y  +  n  cosy  =  1, 
sin x  cos  x  _  sin  y  cosy  _  _  ^ 

sin  z  cos  z  sin  z  cos  z 

— 602.  (Professor  Coupeau.) — Si  deux  cordes  AB,  CD  d’un  cercle 
sont  telles  que  les  droite3  qui  joignent  A  et  B  au  milieu  de  CD  soient 
symetriques  par  rapport  s\  CD,  les  droites  joignant  C  et  D  au  milieu  de 
AB  sont  egalement  symetriques  par  rappart  a  AB. 

— 603.  (Professor  Mannheim.) — Quelle  est,  (1)  parmi  les  normales  a 
une  ellipse  donnee,  celle  qui  est  la  plus  eloignee  du  centre  de  cette  courbe? 
(2)  Meme  question  pour  un  ellipsoide. 

— 604.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.) — A  quantity?!  depends  upon  n 
others,  aq,  x2,  x3,  ...xu,  which  may  be  constant  one  at  a  time,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  aq  is  constant  (and  the  n—  1  others  vary)  u  <x  x.2  +  x3  + 

when  x.2  is  constant,  u  cc  aq2  +  ay  +  . . .  +  aq»2 ; 

when  x3  is  constant,  u  aq3  +  x./  +  . . .  +  x,?  ; 

when  xi  is  constant,  u  <x  aq4  +  x24  f  ...  +  aq,4 ;  and  so  on. 

Find  how  u  varies  when  all  the  n  quantities  are  variable. 

-605.  (The  Editor.) — Through  four  given  points  draw  (1)  a  conic 
such  that  one  of  its  chords  of  intersection  with  a  given  conic  may  pass 
through  a  fifth  given  point,  and  show  (2)  what  the  problem  becomes  when 
two  of  the  four  points  are  the  circular  points  at  infinity. 

-606.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.)— P  (am^,  2a»)1),  Q  (?n2),  R  (m3)  are  three 

co-normal  points  on  a  parabola  :  show  that  the  rectangular  coordinates  of 
the  “  S  ’’-point  of  PQR  are  given  by 

2  (?«)2 .  Y  =  —  §am2tn2m3, 

22  (?m2)  .  [2  (?w2)  +  2-f]  X  =  a  [{2  (m2)}2 .  {2  [>»")  +  8}  —  36??q2?»22?))32] . 

—  607.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  A1(  A2,  A3,  A4  be  the  areas  of  the 
faces  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference,  and  ( x ,  y,  z  w)  the  quadruplanar  co¬ 
ordinates  of  any  point  P  on  Ajx  +  A2/y  +  A3/z  +  Ajio  =  0,  show  that  the 
feet  of  the  perpendiculars  from  P  upon  the  faces  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
Find  the  equation  of  this  plane. 

- — 608.  (W.  J.  Gkeenstreet,  M.A.) — If  the  normal  at  P  on  the  curve 

r2  =  a 2  cos  20  meet  the  axis  in  II ;  and  if  HQ,  HR  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  OH,  OP,  meeting  the  circle  on  the  join  of  the  poles  of  the  curve  as 
diameter  in  Q,  R  ;  prove  that  HQ  :  OQ  =  OQ2  :  RP2. 

-609.  (M.  Brierley.) — Form  five  similar  triangles  one  within 

another,  having  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  second  one  by  joining 
the  middle  points  of  the  outermost ;  the  third  b}r  joining  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  three  outermost  of  the  four  triangles  thus  made  ;  the  fourth 
by  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  three  triangles,  the  bases  of  which  are 
the  sides  of  the  outermost;  and  the  fifth  by  joining  the  centres  of  gravity 


—  612.  (J-  J-  Barniyille.) — Prove  that,  when  0  >  a  +  1, 

a  a(a+l)  a(a  +  l)(a  +  2)^ _ a 

J  j8(j8+  1)  0  (0  +  1)~(0  +  2)  0-a-l’ 


—  613.  (J-  O’Byrne  Choke,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  area  of  an  ellipse 

given  by  the  general  equation  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  h)  (x,  y,  l)2  =  0  is  ttA/Ct, 
where  A  is  tho  discriminant  of  the  equation,  and.  0  =  dAjdc. 

— 614.  (Rev.  H.  London,  M.A.) — In  space  of  n  dimensions,  n  +  \ 
flats  of  n  —  1  dimensions  equidistant  from  the  origin  repel  according  to 
the  inverse  ?«th  power  of  the  distance.  Prove  that  a  particle  at  the  origin 
will  be  in  equilibrium. 

—615.  (H.  W.  Segar.) — If,  in  a  triangle,  we  have  a>b>c,  or 
b>c>a ,  or  c>a>b,  prove  that,  (1) 


/  sin  B  \  cos  A 

1  sin  C  ’ 

y  cos  B  1 

'  sin  A  ^ cos  c  ^  1  . 

\  sin  C  J 

\  sin  A , 

) 

v  sin  B  / 

and  if  (2)  the  triangle  be  acute-angled,  then  also 

/  cot  B  \ sec  2A  / 

’  cot  C  \ 

sec2B 

/cot  A\set2C  ^  , 

\  cot  C  )  \ 

1  cot  A  / 

\  cot  B  J 

— 616.  (S.  Teeay,  B.A.) — An  urn  contains  florins  and  half-crowns 

amounting  to  £1.  13s.  If  a  person  draw  three  coins  at  random,  what  is 
the  value  of  his  expectation  ? 

— 617.  (Rev.  H.  Sewell,  B.A.) — If  a,  b,  c,  ...  k  be  n  positive  quanti¬ 
ties  which  are  not  all  equal,  prove  that,  (1) 

(«"‘  +  b'n  +  cm  +  ...  +km)/x  >  ■[(«  +  b  +c  +  ...  +  k)/x}m  ; 
and  (2)  the  general  theorem  of  which  the  above  is  a  particular  case,  that 
| am  +  bm  +  cm  +  ...  +  km)/x}lm  increases  or  decreases  with  m. 

■ — 618.  (H.  Brocard.) — Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  de  contact  de  deux 

series  de  circonferences,  les  unes  tangentes  a  deux  droite3  rectangulaires 
OX,  OY,  les  autres  tangentes  a  OX  en  un  point  fixe  A. 

—  619.  (By  II.  MacColl,  B.A.) — Three  points  are  taken  at  random 
on  the  perimeter  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  through  each  a  straight 
line  is  drawn  bisecting  the  triangle.  Required  the  average  area  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  three  bisecting  lines,  the  area  of  the  given  triangle 
being  unity. 

- — 820.  (By  A.  Kinsely.) — Find  the  greatest  number  of  globes  one 
inch  in  diameter  that  can  be  placed  in  a  hemispherical  bowl  one  foot  in 
diameter. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  be  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  (5)  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  (d)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

AY.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  Mag  8th. — J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
President  announced  that  a  member,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  R.  Campbell,  F.G.S., 
lato  Hants  Artillery  Militia,  of  Charing,  Kent,  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  give  a  donation  of  £500  to  the  Society,  and  that  the  Council  had 
accepted  the  gift.  On  the  motion  of  the  Treasurer  (A.  B.  Kempe,  F.R.S.), 
seconded  by  S.  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously: — “  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society  be  given  to  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell  for  his  generous  gift  of  £500  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Society.” 

Tho  following  communications  were  made  : — “  On  the  Function  which 
denotes  the  Excess  of  the  Divisors  of  a  Number  which  =  1,  mod.  3, 
over  those  of  a  Number  which  =  2,  mod.  3,”  Dr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  ; 
“  A  Table  of  Complex  Multiplication  Moduli,”  Prof.  Greenhill,  F.R.S. ; 
“  On  a  Theorem  relating  to  Bicircular  Quarties  and  Twisted  Quartics,” 
R.  Lachlan,  M.A. ;  “  On  the  Genesis  of  Binodal  Quartic  Curves  from 
Conics,”  H.  M.  Jeffery,  F.R.S.;  “On  the  Arithmetical  Theory  of  the 
the  form  x*  +  my*  +  n"*# —Znxyz,”  Prof.  G.  B.  Mathews. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  following  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 

For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Midsummer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanus,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 
MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marie,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 


For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  ( Christmas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CiESAR.”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  Is.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 


For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations ,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHjEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions ,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


CrCTST  ZR-ZEALDIT : 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  &  Sons’  Oxford  m 

SOHO 

Algebra.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Church  Catechism.  Is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

Julius  Caesar.  Is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

iEneid,  Book  I.  Is. 


d  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises 

OIL  T  IE  IX  T  -  B 

Alneid,  Book  II.  Is. 

AEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Caesar,  Book  I.).  Is. 

Pliaedrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French- 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German — 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


the  following  cheap  and  useful 

O  OHS. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  <Scc. 
Mensuration,  is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

St.  Mark.  is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling.  Is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  6d. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  6d. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music.  2s.  6d. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

lU'gister.  Qualifications  required. 

1G606.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  (plain). 
30/.  to  40/. 

16608.  Jun.  Master  to  help  in  small  school;  must 
hold  a  Cert.  Fr.  (well),  Eng.,  Sports. 

16611.  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  Ger.,  and  to  assist  in 
general  superintendence  to  twelve  pupils.  Assist¬ 
ance  given  in  Eng.  if  desired.  Mutual  terms. 
Laundry. 

16626.  Master.  Good  discipline,  prepare  for  C.P. 
Exam.,  Jun.  Camb.  and  Sen.  Camb.  60/.  to  70/. 
non -res. 

16627.  Fr.  or  Swiss  Young  Lady.  To  teach  about 
two  hours  a  day.  Fr.  and  assist  with  Kindergarten, 
in  return  for  lessons  in  Eng.  and  accomplishments. 
Mutual  terms,  laundress,  and  good  home. 

16631.  Youth  about  17  years  of  age,  12  to  15.  hours 
teaching  and  superintend  evening  preparation,  in 
return  for  full  board,  and  instruction  either  in 
Class.,  Math.,  or  Modern  Com.  subj.  in  the  school 
classes. 

16632.  Jun.  Master.  Age  16  to  20.  Mutual  terms. 

16635.  Gov.  student.  Must  be  accustomed  to  school 
routine,  a  knowledge  of  Mus.  andTheory  necessary. 
Advantages  will  be  given. 

16640.  (i.)  Kindergarten.,  Expd.,  Jun.  Mus.  after¬ 
noon  work  in  boys’  preparatory  class 
and  junior  girls. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Student,  to  be  trained  as  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  receive  lessons  in  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Music.  Premium  25Z.-30Z. 

16658.  Pupil  Master,  to  teach  young  boys ;  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  preferred.  10s.  per  week  non-res. 

16660.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Drill  and  Shorthd,  if  possible.  10/.  to  15/.  res. 

16661.  A  Young  Lady  as  Articled  Pupil  could 
receive  lessons  in  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  and  be  prep, 
for  Exams.  Premium  15/.  to  18/. 

16664.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Disci¬ 
plinarian. 

16665.  Kindergarten  Gov.,  to  teach  Mus.  in  the 
afternoon. 

16668.  Jun.  Master.  Usual  Eng.  subj.,  Shorthd.  or 
Mechs.  (preferred).  15/.  to  25/.  Time  for  study. 

16669.  Gov.  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.,  Draw., Ndlwk-, 
Sing,  and  Ger.  (desirable).  25/.  to  30/. 

16670.  Kindergarten  teacher. 

16671.Jun.Gov.  Musical.  Mutual  terms. 

16672.  (i.)  French  Gov.  Mus.  and  Ndlwk.  30/. 

(ii.)  German  Gov.  Mus.  and  Ndlwk.  30/. 

16676.  (i.)  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Fr., 
Bkkpg.,  or  Lat.  20/.  (abt.),  res. 

(ii.)  Youth  without  exp.  10/.  res. 

16677.  Jun.  Gov.  Jun.  Mus.,  Eng.  and  Fr.  Mutual 
terms,  or  small  premium  if  lessons  required. 

16679.  Jun.Gov.  Adv.  Arith.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and 
mod.).  Mutual  terms. 

16686.  Eng.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Ndlwk.,  Sing,  desir¬ 
able.  Small  salary. 

16690.  Master  to  assist  with  two  or  three  pupils. 
Fr.  and  Mus.  (piano  necessary).  Mutual  terms. 

16691.  General  Master.  Good  Disc.  Prep,  for  C.P. 
Exam.  40/. 

16694.  Gov.  for  Mus.  (piano  well  to  jun.  pupils). 
Able  to  sing  fairly  well.  Good  knowledge  of  Fr. 
(conv.).  Work  3j  to  4j  hours  a  day.  30/.  to  40/. 
For  Sept. 

16695.  Certd.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Adv.  Arith., 
Mus.  30/.  to  40/. 

16697.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Bkkpg.,  to  prep,  for  Exams.,  Calis.  30/. 

16702.  (i.)  Master  (Swiss).  Fr.,  Ger.,  Gymn.,  Draw. 
50/.  abt. 

(ii.)  Eng.Master.  40/.  abt.  Nonconf.  For  Sept. 

16704.  Master.  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Euc.  Bk.  I., 
Alg.,  elem.  Draw.  30/.  to  commence.  For  Sept. 

16705.  Gov.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.), 
Shading  (freehd.,  mod.),  good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus. 
Certd.  if  possible.  30/.  For  Sept. 

16706.  Jun.  Gov.  who  has  passed  a  Musical  Exam., 
and  had  Kindergarten  training.  Mutual  terms, 
and  lessons. 
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16709.  Gov.  Prep,  for  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Eng  subj. 
Certd.  20/. 

16711.  Master.  Good  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.,  Lat., 
Sci.,  Piano.  Violin  and  Drill  a  recommendation. 
25/.  to  30/. 

16712.  Master.  Jun.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  and  Alg.,  Eng. 

subj.  Able  to  prep,  for  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  20/. 

16713.  French  (young  lady).  Mutual  terms. 

16714.  Gov.  Student  or  Jun.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.  and 
Mus.  3  or  4  accomplishments  in  return. 

16715.  Young  French  Gov.  Small  salary  and  lessons 
in  Eng. 

15716.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Elem.  Work.  Sports. 
15/.  to  20/. 

16717.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Math.  Draw,  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  20Z. 

(ii.)  Jun.  who  could  teach  Jun.  Eng.,  and  give 
his  services  in  return  for  board. 

16718.  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Speciality  Arith.,  and  all 
others  required  for  the  Univ.  Loc.  Exam.  35/.  to 
40/.  For  Sept. 

16719.  (i.)  Good  Jun.  Fr.  Master,  and  a  little  Ger. 
„  90/.  non-res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Eng.  Master.  Non-res.  For  Sept. 
16720.  Pupil  Teacher.  To  assist  with  Juniors. 
Specially  to  superintend  Music  Practice.  Small 
premium. 

16721.  Governess.  For  Zool.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  and  Sing,  a  recommendation.  30/.  to  35/. 
16722.  Master.  For  elem.  work,  Read.,  Writ.,  elem. 

Fr.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Sports.  20/.  to  40/.  For  Sept. 
16723.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint,  Class  Sing. 
20/.  For  Sept. 

16724.  Master  who  has  taken  an  Hon.  Degree  in 
Math.,  and  who  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Work  abt. 
3  hours  a  day.  50/.  res.  No  duty. 

16725.  Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms,  lessons  given. 
Able  to  teach  the  Piano.  If  res.,  small  premium 
required. 

16726.  Mus.  Mistress.  Piano  and  Sing.,  and  willing 
to  assist  with  Jun.  Eng.  in  the  mornings.  20/.  to 
25/.  Exp.  in  the  Kindergarten  System  given.  Sept. 
16727.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  &c. 

16728.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  For  Sept. 

16729.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Disciplinarian 
(good).  20/.  to  30/.  For  Sept. 

16730.  Gov.  Certd.  in  Mus.,  able  to  prep,  pupils  for 
R.A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.,  Lond.  Sing.,  Dane.,  and, 
if  possible,  Ger.  20/.  to  25/.  For  Sept. 

16731.  Master  for  Jun.  Class  in  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and 
out  of  school  supervision. 


II —ASSISTANTS. 

£°g\&,.  MASTERS. 

21893.  Math.,  Hist.,  Lat.,  and  Fr.  (elem.).  B.A. 
Math.  Tripos,  Camb.  Res.  from  100/.  Age  22. 

21894.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (thoro.,  conv.,  and  gram.), 
Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw,  (perspet.  and  freeh.), 
Math.,  Shorth.,  Chem.,  Sound,  Light.  S.K.  2nd 
Grade.  Res.  40/.  to  60/.,  or  non-re3.  Age  49. 

21896.  Class,  (adv.),  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Sci.,  Phys.,  Chem.  (elem.). 
Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.,  Camb.  L.  2nd  Class  Hons. 
Res.  80/.;  non-res.  110/.  Age  24. 

21898.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Ital.  (gram,  and  comp.), 
Lat.,  Eng.  (esp.  comp.),  Arith.  (elem.).  Irish 
Inter.  Exam.,  45/.  Prize,  and  other  Prizes.  Res. 
20/.  Age  19. 

21900.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (piano),  Lat.  Res.  30/.;  non- 
res.  80/.  Age  29. 

21900a.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv.),  Span.,  Hist.  Leipzic 
Univ.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 

21901.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Lat.,  Violin,  Eng. 
subj.,  some.  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res.  Age  40. 

21902.  Eng.,  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., Writ.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Har.  Cert.  Govt.  Exam.,  1st 
and  2nd  Camb.  previous  to  B.A.  Non-res.  150/. 
Age  31. 

21903.  Ger.,  Gk.,  Hebrew.  Vienna  Coll.  Res.  or 
non-res.  Age  24. 

21904.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Mus.  (organ  and  piano), 
Gj’mn.  M. A.  Cantab.  Non-res.  50/.  to  100Z.  Age  40. 

21906.  Eng.  subjs.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Physiol,  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw,  (freeh.).  Res.  15/.;  or 
50/.  non-res.  Age  18. 

21909.  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Sci.  (some).  Res.  20/.  to  30/.;  non-res.  50/  to  60/. 
Age  36. 

21913.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw,  (freeh.),  Euc.,  Alg., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Eng,,  Sports.  A.C.P.  Res.  45/.; 
non-res.  85/. 


21914.  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math., 
Violin,  Sports  (very  good).  Non-res.  400/. 
Age  24. 

21915.  Math,  (high),  Physics,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Chem. 
(elem.),  Class.  B.A.  Lond.,  Math.  Hon.  Res. 
60/.  (about) ;  non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  20. 

21916.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Math.,  Trig. 

B.A.  Res.  100/.;  non-res.  120/. 

21917.  Class.,  Draw.,  Shorthd.,  Eng.,  Math.  (6bks.), 
Athletics.  For  the  Vacation.  Undergrad.  Camb. 
Age  22. 

21918.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin,  Piccolo, 
Organ,  Sing.,  Draw.  For  the  Vacation. 

21919.  Lat.  (good),  Gk.  (elem.),  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Draw.,  and 
Paint.,  Shorthd.,  Sing.,  Bkkpg.  L.C.P.  Non-res. 
100/.;  res.  40/.  Age  29.  Sports. 

21920.  Class.,  Fr.,  Span.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Mus.  Mut. 

terms.  Lessons  in  Eng.  Age  48.  B.-es-L. 

21921.  Fr.,  Span.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Arith.,  Drill.  Age  24. 

Mut.  terms.  Lessons  in  Eng.  required. 

21922.  Physiol,  (elem.  and  adv  ),  Chem.,  Theory  and 
Pract.  (elem.),  Sd.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Mag.,  Elect.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Theo.,  Anal.,  Parsing,  Eloc., 
Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Eng.  Comp., 
Prelim.  Law,  S.K.  several  Sci.  subj.,  Math.  B.A. 
Sidney.  Res.  80/. ;  non-res.  130/.  Age  24. 

21924.  Math.,  Draw.,  Geom.,  Class.,  Eng.  Res.  140/.; 

non-res.  180/.  Wrangler.  Age  46. 

21926.  Class,  (prose  and  verse),  Statics,  Trig.,  Dyn., 
Ht.,  Chem.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Pol.  Econ.  B.A.  Camb., 
Class.  Sizar,  Sidney  Coll.,  Camb.  Non-res.  120/. 
Age  24. 

21927.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Draw,  (all  styles). 

B.-es-L.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  24. 

21929.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Lit.,  Sci., 
adv.  Bot.,  Fhysiog.,  Mecli.,  Chem.  (elem.,  theo. 
and  pract.),  Astron.  and  Nat.  Sci.,  Drill,  Draw, 
and  Paint.  Lond.  Matric.,  M.C.P.  Res.  80/. ; 
non-res.  100/.  Age  27. 

21930.  Eng.  (all),  Lat.  (gram,  and  trans.),  Fr.,  Ger., 
Math.  Lond.  Matric.  For  the  Vacation. 

21931.  Eng.  (general),  Fr.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.),  Sci., 
Draw,  (all),  Math,  (good),  Jun.  Camb.,  C.P.,  S.K. 
Certs.  Res.  15/.  Age  18. 

21932.  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Class.,  Eng.,  B.-es-L.  Res. 

or  non-res.  16/.,  or  Visiting.  Age  20. 

21933a.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Class.,  Euc.,  Shorthd., 
Mus.,  Gk.  Non-res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  31. 

21934.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  Res.  80/.  (about) ;  non-res. 
150/.  (about).  Age  46. 

21935.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chem. 
(elem.),  Shorthd.  (Sloan  D),  Swedish  Drill,  Draw, 
(all  styles).  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  S.  and  A.  Dept,  for 
Draw.  Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  45/.  Age  21. 

21936.  Eng.,  Lat.,  jun.  Math.,  Physiol.  Non-res.  80/. 
Age  45. 

21937.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat,,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Alg.  (good), 
Draw.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Organ,  Sing.  (cult.).  Non- 
res.  70/.  to  80/. 

21938.  Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Agric.,  Chem.,  Bot.,  Geol., 
Eng.,  Zool.,  Land  Survey.,  Mech.  (theo.),  Math., 
Bkkpg.  B.Sc.,  Memb.  of  R.  A.  Soc.,  Sen.  Ex. 
.  F.H.A.S.  Dip.,  &c.,  Spec.  Cert.,  Queen’s  Medallist 
S.  and  A.  Dep. 

21939.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Calculus,  Eng.  subj., 
Chem.  (elem.).  Non-res.  100/.  to  150/.,  or  Visiting. 
B.A.  Lond.  Hons.  Age  22. 

21940.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Anglo-Saxon,  Ger. 
and  Fr.  Lond.  B.A.  Non-res.  130/.  Age  22. 


Hegis'ter.  GOVERNESSES. 

9801.  Class,  and  Arith.  (special),  Eng.  Lang.,  Lit., 
Hist,  and  Geog.,  Math.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(gram.).  B.A.  Lond.,  Hon.  in  Eng.  Non-res.  or 
Visiting.  Age  22. 

9803.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Lat.,  Math,  and  Trig., 
Nat,  Sci.,  Bot.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Lond.  Matric. 
1st  Div.,  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  1st  Cl.,  S.K.  for  Bot., 
Nat.  Sci.,  &c.  Headmistress.  Age  37. 

9806.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Harm,  and  Sing,  (adv.), 
Piano,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  for 
Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  18. 

9818.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eloc,,  Mus.  (theorv) 
Piano,  elem.  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Draw.  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Trin.  Coll,  for  Theory  in  Harm.  Res.  30/.  Age  18. 

9819.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.’abr.),  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ger.,  Lat.  (to  Juniors).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Grades  of 
Irish  Inter.  Exam.  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

98z0.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Calis., 
Lat.  and  Dane.  (elem.).  Family,  18/.  to  20/.  Age 
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9821.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Non-res. 

35/.  Higher  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P. 

9825.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Arith.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Ger.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Piano  (theory  of 
Mus.),  Violin,  Calis.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  A. C.P.  lies. 
60/. ;  non-res,  80/.  Age  38. 

9827.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  in  France),  Ger.  (perfe.-.t, 
3  years  in  Germany),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  (plain 
arid  fancy.)  Kes.  as  companion.  Age  29. 

9828.  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Alg.  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Loc. 
Non-res.  60/. 

9829.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Camb.  Hr.  Local.  Res.  25/. — 30Z.  Age  26. 

9833.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  Lang.,  Math.,  Class.,  Nat. 
Phil.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.).  Res.  50/.  to  60/. ; 
non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Int.  13. A.  Lond. 

9834.  Eng.  subj.,  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Arith.  Mus.,  Arith. 
Euc.,  Alg.,  tiot.,  Phys.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.). 
Non-res.  40/. 

9835.  Eng.,  Lang.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  die.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (conv.),  Spanish,  Ital.,  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Bot., 
Geol.,  Laws  of  Health.  Age  38.  FC.P..  Hr.  Camb., 
Four  Groups. 

9836.  Eng.  (all),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram,  and  conv.), 
Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (good),  Paint.,  Arith.,  Alg. 
Res.  40/.  to  60/.,  or  non-res.  Age  27. 

9838.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lit.,  Phys.,  Geog.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Draw,  (fr.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.  Sen. 
Camb.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  27. 

9839.  Eng.  subj  ,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(piano  and  theory),  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
30/.  Age  21. 

9840.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Lat.  (good),  Ger., 
Ital.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
Jun.  Camb.  Res.  30/.  Family  only.  Age  25. 

9841.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
(non-performer),  Hygiene.  Edin.  Univ.,  Lond. 
Matric.,  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  80/.;  res.  60/. 
Age  35. 

9842.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col.),  Kindergarten  (special).  Res.  in  Family. 
Age  26. 

9845.  Elocution,  Dramatic  Art,  Piano,  Draw.,  Paint, 
(oil  and  w.-col.),  Dane.  1st  Cl.  Cert,  in  Dram. 
Art,  R.A.M.,  S.K.  Certs,  for  Draw.  Visiting. 
Age  36. 

9846.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sci.,  Elect.  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Div.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 
Age  23. 

9848.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem  ). 

2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res.  15/.  to  20/.  Age  19. 
9850.  Eng.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Ndlwk. 
Res.  21/.  Age  28. 

9853.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Trin.  Coll., 
Diocesan  Board  Edin.,  C.P.  Res.  20/.  Family. 
Age  24. 

9854.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  Res.  35/. 
Age  30. 

9855.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Bkkpg.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy).  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
with  distinction  1st  Div.  Non-res.  Age  34. 

9858.  Eng.  (thoro.  and  adv.),  Fr.  and  Mus.  (good), 
Lat.  (fair),  Draw.  (elem.).  Camb.  Cert,  for  Women. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  70/.  Age  45. 

9862.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (adv.),  Ndlwk.,  Theory 
and  Harmony.  Non-res.  from  30/. 

9863.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr.  and  Lat. 
(elem.),  Kindergarten,  Ndlwk.  (plain),  S.K.  Certs. 
Draw,  and  Hygiene.  Non-res.  in  Family  25/.  to 
40/.  Age  20. 

9865.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith., 
Ger.,  Sci.,  Eng.  Lit.  Res.  70/.  to  100/.,  or  non-res. 
Camb.  H.  Loc.,  Univ.  Coll.  Age  40. 

9867.  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.,  geom.,  and  persp.),  Paint, 
(oil  and  water  col.,  nat.  and  life,  decorative 
designs),  A.C.T.  Cert.,  Bronze  Medal,  and  nume¬ 
rous  Prizes.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

9869.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Physiol.,  Alg.  (elem.), 
Mus.,  Theory,  Piano,  Harm.,  Class  Sing.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  Non-res.  90/.,  or  res.  50/.  (from).  Age  30. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  A. C.P.  Dip.,  Sen.  Exam.  R.A.M. 

9872.  Mus.  and  Theory  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Eng.  (elem.), 
Two  Exams.  R.A.M.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  20. 

9873.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Euc.  and  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (acq.  abroad).  Camb.  Hons.  Local.  Non- 
res.  100/.  Age  40. 

9875.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod., 
persp.,  and  geom.),  Mus.,  Theory  and  Pract.,  Fr. 
(conv.  and  gram.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Script.,  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Trin.  Cull,  for  Mus.  Hons.  Non-res.  in  Family, 
35/.  (from).  Age  24. 

9878.  Fr.,  Eng.  Non-res.  preferred;  or  res.  60/. to 
70/.  Age  37. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


9879.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Dane., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  in  Family  only,  40/.  to  50/. 
Age  30. 

9880.  Eng.  (usual  branches),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Drill. 
Non-res.  pref.,  35/.  to  4<>/.  Lond  or  subs.  Age  28. 

9883.  Nat.  Sci.;  Chem.,  Bot.,  Physiol.,  Biol.,  Maths., 
Class.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A.  Camb.,  Girton  Hon. 
Nat.  Sci.  Res.,  Non-res.,  or  Visiting.  Age  24. 

9886.  Eng.  subjs.,  Mus.  (performer),  Lat.  (elem.), 
Ger.  and  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Draw.  Res.  30/. 
Age  28. 

9887.  Eng.  Lat.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  and 
Phys.  (elem.),  Mus.  1st  Cl.  Cert,  in  Alexandra 
Coll.,  Dublin,  Scholarship  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin, 
Exam,  for  Women.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  27. 

9888.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Ndlwk.  (plain).  Res. 
20/.  to  35/.  Age  33. 

9890.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (conv.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Arith., 
Draw.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Eng.  Res.  30/.  to 35/.  Age38. 
9893.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (good),  Mus.  (very  good), 
Dane.,  Draw.,  and  Lat.  (elem  ),  Ndhvk.  Res.  35/. 
Age  28. 

9895.  Eng.  subj  ,  Mus.  (piano),  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw, 
(freeh.).,  3rd  Class  C.P.  Bkkpg.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and 
fancy).  Res.  12/.  Age  18. 

9896.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Dane., 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy).  Res.  in  Family. 
Age  21. 

9897.  Eng.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Fr.,  Arith..  Ger  ,  Ital.,  Lat., 
Piano  and  Sing,  (solo  and  class).  Draw.,  Phys., 
Physiog.  Queen’s  Univ.  Exam,  for  Women,  Ire¬ 
land,  S.  and  A.  Dept,  for  Draw.,  Math.,  die.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Age  27. 

9898.  Eng.,  Bot.,  Physiog.,  Draw,  (mod.,  freehd., 
shading),  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.),  Drill  (Swedish). 
Sen.  Camb.  Bot.  3rd  Div.,  S.K-  for  Draw.,  Univ. 
Extension  1st  Class.  Res.  25 /•  to  30/.,  non-res 
40/.  Age  20. 

9899.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (adv.  conv.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Mus.  and  Sing.  (good).  Dublin  Univ. 

.  Exam.  Res.  40Z.  to  50/.;  non-res-  40/.  to  60/.  Age 
30. 

9900.  Piano.  Class  Sing,  (jun.),  Kindergarten  (jun.), 
Theor.  and  Har.  (elem.),  Violin,  Fr.,  Draw.  R.A. 
(piano),  N.S.P.M.  adv.  Piano  and  Hon.  Violin. 
Res.  27/.  Age  19. 

9901.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Diplome'e.  Res. 
21/.  Age  18. 

9902.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ndlwk.  Age  21.  21/. 

9903.  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr..  Russian.  Res.  60/.  to 
80/. ;  non-res.  110/.  to  150/.;  or  Visiting.  Age  39. 
Staat  Exam.,  Germany. 

9907.  Eng.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Res.  20/. 
Age  24. 

9909.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(conv.  and  gram.),  Mus.  (adv.),  Ital-  (gram.).  Res. 
50/.  to  70/. ;  or  non-res.  Age  37. 

9910.  Eng.  subj.,  Early  Hist,  and  Geog.,  Ger.,  Fr., 
I.  and  II.  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb.  Higher  Loc.,  Camb. 
Teachers.  Non-res.  80/.  Age  29. 

9911.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.  (Germany),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Fr, 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  and  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

9915.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Piano,  Ndlwk.,  Eng. 
subj.,  general.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  19. 

9916.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/.  Age  21. 

9917.  Eng.  Hist.,  Anglo-Saxon,  Arith.  (good),  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ital.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Logic,  Phys.,  Psych.,  Piano,  Draw,  (pers.,  geom., 
die.).  Non-res.  120/. ;  Res.  70/.  L.L.A.  Hons., 
L.C.P.  Hons.,  Art  Acad.  Berlin.  Age  37. 

9918.  Arith.  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,  Ital., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Span.  Camb. 
Higher  Loc.,  Hon.  Prize  at  Lond.  Univ.  Non-res. 
or  visiting. 

9919.  Eng.,  Fr.  Draw.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.,  Non- 
res.  18/.  to  20/. 

9921.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Lat.  and  Gk.  (elem.), 
Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Trin.  Coll.,  Sen.  Har., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  25. 

9922.  As  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

9923.  Piano  theory,  Har.,  Class  Sing.  Two  Scholar¬ 
ships  (Inter.  Educ.  Exam.),  Royal  Irish  A.M., 
Dublin.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  25. 

9924.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger..  Mus.,  Piano 
(good),  Violin,  Sing.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Lat.,  Ital. 
(elem).  Non-res.  60/.  to  80/. 

9926.  Eng  subj.,  Math.,  Trig.,  Mech.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theory),  Draw,  (freehd.),  Fr.,  Bkkpg.,  Hebrew, 
Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  Age  21. 

9928.  Piano  Playing,  Har.,  Solo  and  Class  Sing., 
Theory  of  Mus.  Sen.  Cert.  Trin.  Coll.,  L.,  and  1st 
Cl.,  Cert.  Soc.  of  Art  Piano  playing.  Non -res. 
Age  29. 
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9929.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Eloc.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Solo  and 
Class,  Har.  (Mus.  and  Sing,  prefd.).  Res.  18/.  to 
20/.  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist  for  Sing.,  Lond. 
Acad.  Mus.  Age  28. 

9930.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Obj.  Less.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Fr.  (elem.), 
Drill.,  Ger.  (elem.).  lies.  30/.  to  40/.  Sen.  Camb. 
Hon.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Cert.  Age  19. 

9931.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Obj.  Less.,  Jun.  Math.,  Lat., 
Draw  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Drill.,  Ger. 
(elem  ).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Cert., 
Kindergarten,  S.K.  Certs. 

9932.  Eng. (good),  Arith., Fr. (acq  abd.),Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus..  Lat..  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Coll.  Dip. 
Exam.  Res.  40/. ;  non- res.  60/,  to  70/.  Age  32. 

9933.  Ger  ,  Mus.  Res.  50/.  Age  35. 

9934.  Eng..  Fr.  (Paris),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Har.,  Draw., 
Flower  Paint.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Cert.  R.A.M.,  and 
the  Soc.  Arts.  Age  28.  Res.,  non-res.,  or  daily. 

9937.  Fr.  (grain.,  lit.,  conv.),  Hist.  Diplome'e.  Res. 
40/.;  non-res.  90/.  Age  21. 

9938.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  8/.  to  10/.  Age  17. 

9939.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Alg.  (elem.),  Arith., 
and  Ndlwk.  (special).  2nd  Cl.  C.P. ,  S.K.  Certs., 
Queen’s  Scholarship  Teachers.  Non-res.  60/.  to 
80/.  Age  21. 

9940.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Math., 
Kinderg.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (elem.),  Camb.  H. 
Locals  Hon.  Certs.  Res.  110/.;  non-res.  155/. 
Age  39. 

9941.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus..  S.L. Camb., 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Trin.  Coll,  for  Mus.  Non-res.  40/. 
Age  21. 

9942.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Draw,  (very  good),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  Camb. 
H  Group.  Res  ,  non-res.,  or  Visiting.  Age  42. 

9943.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Ger.  (4  years  abr.),  Lat. 
(jun.),  Logic,  Econ  ,  Eloc.  Cert.  Women’s  Oxf. 
Exam.,  Prel.  and  Pass.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.,  or 
res.  Age  27. 

9944.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.,  Bot.,  Physiog.  Res.  40/.  Age  23. 

9945.  Eng.  subj.,  Shakespeare,  Script.,  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem  ),  Draw.,  Sci.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Class-Sing., 
Drill.  Camb.  Hon.  Cert.,  S.K.  1st  Cl.  in  elem. 
Physi  g.  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  Age  21. 

9916.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.). 
Non-res.  90/.;  res.  50/.  Age  23.  Class.  Tripos 
Camb.,  Higher  L.  Group  B,  Cl.  I,  Matric.  Hon. 
Lond.  Univ..  die. 

9917.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint..,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(conv.  and  gram.).  Res.  40/.  Age  20. 

9948.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lit.,  Mus.,  Kinderg.  Non-res.  25/. 
to  30/.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

9949.  Eng.  subj..  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (jun.),  Mus. 
(jun.),  Sing.  Res.  25/.  to  30i.  Oxf.  Sen.,  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  Age  21. 

9950.  Mus.  Mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

9951.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (good),  Piano,  Draw,  and 
Paint.  Res.  40/.  Family.  Age  20. 

9952.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Sci.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb., 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  50/.  Age  27. 

9953.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Draw..  Paint.,  Mus., 
Sing.  Sen.  Camb.,  Trin.  Coll.  Mus.  Res.  40/. 
Age  21. 

9954.  Mus.,  Draw.  Jun.R.  A, M.,  Sen. Theory  R.A.M. 
with  Hon.,  K.  Coll.  Mus.,  Sen.  Adv.  with  lion., 
S.K.  for  Draw,  (certs.).  Res.  20/.  Age  18. 

9955.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lat..  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Z  >ol.,  Chem.  (inorg.). 
Arts  Exam.,  Soc.  Apoth.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 
Age  37. 

9956.  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.,  Paris),  Mus.  (good),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Ger.  Non-res.  Age  29. 

9957.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (good), 
Mus.  (fair),  Lat.,  Ger.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

9958.  Eng.  Fr..  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Daily  25Z.  to 
30/.  Family  only.  Age  21. 

9959.  Fr.,  Span.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  Age  32. 

9960.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lit.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and 
gram.,  acq-  abr.),  Ital.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mrs.  ( t heo.) . 
Visiting  or  Daily.  Age  45. 

9961.  Organ,  Piano,  Harm.,  Concertina.  Age  44. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  die. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers,  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competent  to  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretar}'. 
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At  the  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889,  the  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY 
GRAND  PRIZE,  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  that  were  awarded 
to  British  Printers  and  Publishers. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS. 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Extra  f cap.  8 vo,  cloth. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  O.  W.  Tancock, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich  School.  Second 
Edition.  Is.  6d. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING 
BOOK.  For  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools. 
By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich 
School.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 

PART  I.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(a.d.  1150  to  a.d.  1300).  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Revised.  9s. 

PART  II.' From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d. 
1298  to  a.d.  1393).  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 
SPECIMENS  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

from  the  “  Ploughman’s  Creed  ”  to  the  “  Shepheardes 
Calendar”  (A.D.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  7s.  6d. 

THE  VISION  OP  WILLIAM  CONCERNING 
PIERS  THE  PLOUGHMAN.  By  William 
Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
CHAUCER.  —  THE  PRIORESSES  TALE; 
SIR  THOPAS  ;  The  Monkes  Tale;  The  Clerkes 
Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  Ac.  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  4s.  6d. 
CHAUCER.— THE  TALE  OP  THE  MAN  OP 
LAWE  ;  The  Pardoneres  Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes 
Tale;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the  same. 
New  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

SPENSER’S  PAERY  QUEENE.  BOOKS  I. 

and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
D.D.,  and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mathew,  M.A.  Each 
2s.  6d. 


BACON.— ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Weight,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
4s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. -SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Hamlet,  2s. 

Richard  the  Second,  Is.  6d.  I  Macbeth,  Is.  6d. 


- Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 


The  Tempest,  Is,  6d. 
Julius  Csesar,  2s. 
King  Lear,  Is.  6d. 
Coriolanus,  2s.  6d. 
Twelfth  Night,  Is.  6d. 


As  You  Like  It,  Is.  6d. 
Richard  the  Third,  2s.  6d. 
A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Is.  6d. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 


King  John,  Is.  6d. 

MILTON.— AREOPAGITICA.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3s. 


STEELE.  -  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
“TATLER,”  “SPECTATOR,”  AND 
“GUARDIAN.”  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  5s. 

POPE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mark 
Pattison,  B.D. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  Sd. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.  Third  Edition.  2s. 

JOHNSON.— RASSELAS.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— LIFE  OP  MILTON.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &e.,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 
2s.  tid. ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  6d. 

GRAY. — SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  ED- 

mund  Gosse.  Still' covers,  is.  6d. 

***  An  Edition,  with  Notes,  for  Schools  b y  Foster 
Watson,  M.A. 


MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  2  Vols.  Fifth  Edition.  6s.  6d. 

Separately,  Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 

MILTON.  — PARADISE  LOST.  BOOK  I. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers,  Is.  6d.  ;  Parchment,  3s.  6d. 

MILTON.— SAMSON  AGONISTES.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Chuhton 
Collins,  B.A.  Stiff  covers,  Is. 

CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RE¬ 
BELLION.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  V.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 
DRYDEN.  —  SELECT  POEMS.  By  W.  D. 

Christie,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
ADDISON.— SELECTIONS  FROM  PAPERS 
IN  THE  “SPECTATOR.”  With  Notes  by 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 


GOLDSMITH.-SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited 

by  Austin  Dobson.  3s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER.  Edited 
by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D. C.L., Editor  of  “  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.”  Stiff  covers,  Is. 
BYRON.-CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  bv  H.  I1'.  Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
SCOTT.— LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Minto,  M.A. 
With  Map.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

SCOTT.— LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

Introduction  and  Canto  I.  W ith  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  the  same  Editor.  6d. 

SCOTT.— MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  T.  Bayne.  3s.  6d, 

CAMPBELL.-GERTRUDE  OP  WYOMING. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  Mac¬ 
aulay  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  2s. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LEXICONS 


A  NEW  GREEK  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from 
Liddell  and  Scott’s.  Seventh  Edition.  Small  4to,  12s.  6d. 

“  It  will  perfectly  answer  all  school  purposes,  even  in  the  more  advanced  classes.” 

— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  By  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D., 
and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  through¬ 
out.  4to,  cloth,  36s. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  Editor  of  ‘‘Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.”  Small  4to,  cloth, 
38s. 

“Within  its  limits  without  a  rival  among  school  dictionaries.”  —  Classical 
Rg  vi  €'iv 

LEWIS  AND  SHORT’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Founded  on  Andrews’ 

Edition  of  “  Freund’s  Latin  Dictionary.”  4to,  cloth,  25s. 

GREEK  VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE.  By  W.  Yeitch, 

LL.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


SOME  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


CAESAR.— THE  GALLIC  WAR*.  For  Schools. 
With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 
BOOKS  III.,  IV.,  V.,  2s.  6d.  BOOKS  VI.,  VII., 
VIII.,  3s.  6d. 

“  Stands  high  among  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” 

— Saturday  Review. 

LIVY.— BOOK  V.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  A.  R.  Cluer.  B.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  P. 
E.  Matheson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

“  Admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  examina¬ 
tion.  The  notes  are  clear,  sensible,  and  correct.”— 
Saturday  Review. 

LIVY.— BOOKS  XXI.-XXIII.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.  5s. 

“A  thoroughly  good  school  book  ."—Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

BOOKS  XXI.,  XXII.,  separately,  2s.  6d. 

HORACE. —  THE  ODES,  CARMEN  SECU- 
LARE,  and  BFODES.  With  a  Commentary 
by  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

“  Probably  the  best  school  Horace  in  existence.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS,  BOOK  III.  For 

Junior  Classes.  With  Notes,  by  J.  Marshall, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS.  For  Schools.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  PROMETHEUS  BOUND. 

For  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A. 
O.  Prick ard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA,  BOOKS  I.  and 

II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  E. 
Underhill,  M.A.  3s. 


SHAKESPEARE.— JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  VV.  Aldis 
Weight,  M.A.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

“The  notes  are  a  storehouse  of  information  given  in  a 
simple  and  concise  fashion.” — Atheneeum. 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  HENRY  V.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated 
Collection  of  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from 
Modem  German  Writers. 

PART  I.  With  English  Notes  a  Grammatical  Appen¬ 
dix,  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

PART  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  2s.  6d. 

“Of  the  notes  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.” — Atheneeum. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim  understands  the  art  of  educational 
selection.” — Saturday  Revietv. 

EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials 
of  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by 
Euclid  in  his  First  Six  Books.  With  numerous 
additional  Propositions  and  Exercises.  Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Sold 
separately  as  follows :— Book  I.,  Is.  ;  Books  I.  and 
II.,  Is.  6d. ;  Books  I. -IV.,  3s. ;  Books  V.,  VI.,  3s. 

“  We  heartily  commend  it.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“A  valuable  addition  to  the  study  of  geometry.”— 

Schoolmaster. 

BOOKKEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball,  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Limp,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be 
had,  Is.  6d. 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REVISED  BY 
PROF.  SKEAT. 

New  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
CHAUCER. —THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE 
CANTERBURY  TALES;  The  Knightes  Talc  ; 
The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.  With  New  Text  and  Additional  Notes,  by 
Prof.  Skeat.  Sixty-sixth  Thousand. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
EURIPIDES. — HECUBA.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  H.  Russell,  M.A.,  Assis¬ 
tant-Master  at  Clifton  College,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MERRY’S  ARISTOPHANES’ 
“  CLOUDS.” 

Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
ARISTOPANES.  —  CLOUDS.  Edited,  with 
English  Noies,  Introductions,  Ac.,  by  W.W.  Merry, 
D.D.,  Editor  of  Homer’s  “Odyssey,”  &c. 

***  A  Volume  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of 
Aristophanes’  Plays. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  2s. 

OVID’S  TRISTIA.  BOOK  III.  The  Text  Re¬ 
vised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  S.  G. 
Owen,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A 

Graduated  Collection  of  Easy  Poems  for  Repetition 
from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  and  a  complete  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S. 
Buchheim,  Editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition 
of  Niebuhr’s  “  Heroen  Geschichten  ”  and  Chamisso’s 
“  Peter  Schlemihl.” 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SWEET’S  “ANGLO-SAXON 
READER,”  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In  Prose  apd 
Verse.  With  Grammatical  Intr Ruction.  Notes 
and  Glossary,  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 


FULL  CLARENDON  PRESS  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

LONDON  ;  HENEY  EEOWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of.  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  J  u- 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Roval  Veterinarv  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public,  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination.— The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  ns 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  B.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

The  H  df- Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  at 
2  p.rn.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1890. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(а)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(б)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theoryand  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 


Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  17  or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE 

yj  (BLOOI 


OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 


SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “The  Practice  of 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c.. 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornisii,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


ABERDARE  HALL  of  RESIDENCE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  CARDIFF. 

Board  and  Residence.  £35  per  annum;  Tuition  fee, 
£10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £35,  £25,  £20,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £11.  Is.,  will  be  offered  for  competition 
on  September  16th,  1890.  Apply,  for  particulars,  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Hutchins. 


IVTOTICE. — The  “  Educational  Times” 
JL  x  for  August  will  contain  the  CLASS-LISTS  of 
Successful  Candidates  at  the  MIDSUMMER  EXAMI¬ 
NATIONS  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


gOCIETY 


OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 

LONDON. 


The  next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS  will  be  held  at 
their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  1S90. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  December,  1890. 

T.  Peregrine,  M.D., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


^<T.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI¬ 

NA  CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
125  guineas  and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year 
students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September, 
1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  University  of  London,  and  may  be  joined 
at  any  time. 

Entries  may  he  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice, 
and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  entering 
in  their  second  or  subsequent  years ;  also  for  Dental 
Students  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESH1P,  Dean. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

THE  ORDINARY  COURSE 

FOR 

MATRICULATION, 

JANUARY,  1891, 

may  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  SHORT  COURSES  commence 
the  last  Saturday  in  August. 

FREE  GUIDE 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

A  Copy  of  the  “Matriculation  Guide” 

(June,  1890),  containing  Introductory  Hints — 
University  Regulations — Advice  on  tlie  choice  of 
Text-Boolcs  (including  Special  Subjects) — Matri¬ 
culation  Examination  Papers  set  June,  1890 — 
may  be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who 
expresses  his  intention  of  working  for  the  Exami¬ 
nation,  free  on  application  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

12£  Booksellers  Row, 
London,  W.C. 
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TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGEof  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal—  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 

Departments. 

I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 


English  . 

.  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  . 

.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Feliow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics . 

.  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh . 

.  Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  Jesus  Coll., Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  . 

.  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry . . 

.  J.  J.Dobbie.M.  A., D.Sc., late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  . 

.  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Loud.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  . 

.  Lecturer — Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  . 

...  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 
B.Sc.  (Edin.). 

The  next  Session  opens  on  September  30th,  1890.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Pee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  June  1,  1890. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  late  of  Newnham 
College. 

Lecturer — Miss  S.  Wood,  B.Sc.  London,  late  Head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Bath  High  School. 

fT^HE  Students  attend  the  Cambridge 

JL  University  Lectures  on  Teaching,  and  have  ample 
opportunity  for  Teaching  in  various  Schools  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  College  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Principal. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COL- 

KJ  LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 
President— Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Principal — Miss  M.  R.  Walker. 

This  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Ladies  who  hold  Univer¬ 
sity  Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  TEACHERS 
in  SECONDARY  and  HIGHER  SCHOOLS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  The  Course  of  Instruction 
includes  Lectures  on  the  Theory,  History,  and  Methods 
of  Education,  and  Practic  e  in  Class-Teaching. 

Several  BURSARIES  are  offered  to  Students  entering 
the  College  next  October. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Walker,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


H 


AMPSTEAD  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 


Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  wdl  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the;  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming  ;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 

Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

U  FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 


Lady  Principal — Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  lor 
'Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGEof  WALES, 

U  A  BERT  ST  WITH. 


HALL  of  RESIDENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Lady  Principal — Miss  E.  A.  Carpenter. 

Terms:  Thirty  Guineas  per  Session. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS 
will  be  offered  for  competition  in  SEPTEMBER,  one 
for  Women  born  in  Cardiganshire  or  Carmarthenshire. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Lady  Principal. 


Maria  grey  training  col¬ 

lege  FOR  TEACHERS, 

5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 

A  Full  Course  of  Training  is  provided  for  Ladies 
desirous  of  entering  Girls’  Public  Schools  or  Private 
Teaching. 

Class-Teaching  under  supervision,  Model  and  Criti¬ 
cism  Lessons,  Kindergarten  Training,  Preparation  for 
Teachers’  Certificate,  Hig  er  Local  (Cambridge),  and 
Froebel  Society’s  Examinations. 

Scholarships  offered.  Term  begins  September  17th. 
Address— Principal. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

First-rate  Education  Free.  The  GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  will  shortly  PRE¬ 
SENT  FOUR  FREE  PUPILS  to  Queen’s  College,  or 
Queen’s  College  School,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Candidates  must  be  daughters  of  officers,  professional 
men,  or  gentlemen  of  equal  position,  between  11  and  18 
years  of  age,  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  Governess 
relative. 

Applications  can  be  made  at  this  office  until  August  30. 

C.  W.  Klugh, 

Secretary  to  the  Governesses’ 

32  Sackville  Street,  W.  Benevolent  Institution. 


TTACATION  SCIENCE  COURSES, 

V  EDINBURGH. 


Fourth  Session.— August  4tli  to  30th. 

Biology. —  General  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical 
Work. —  Prof.  Geddes,  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  and 
Demonstrators. 

Botany.—  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work, 
Excursions.  &c.— Prof.  Geddes. 

Zoology.— Lectures  and  Practical  Work.  Shore  Fauna 
of  the  Forth. — .1.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Sociology. — A  General  Course  of  Lectures,  and  a  Special 
Course  with  Excursions. — Prof.  Geddes. 


The  Fee  for  eacli  Course  is  £2.  2s. ;  for  any  Two 
Courses,  £3.  3s. 

The  Classes  will  be  held,  as  formerly,  at  Granton 
Marine  Station. 

For  detailed  Prospectus,  apply  lo  J.  Arthur  Thom¬ 
son,  30  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 


T  ONDON  MATRICULATION  and 

-Li  B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  &c.— Mr.  J. 
Lockev,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  1(5  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cress  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  Ac.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 


H ORWELL’S  ENDOWED  SCHOOL, 

ST.  STEPHENS- BY-LAUNCESTON, 
CORNWALL. 

WANTED,  A  HEADMASTER  FOR  THE  ABOVE 
SCHOOL. 

The  School  is  an  Endowed  one  ;  the  Foundation  and 
its  Endowment  being  now  administered  under  a  Scheme 
of  the  Charity  Commission. 

The  Headmaster  should  be  a  Graduate  of  some  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  some  other  quali¬ 
fication  on  the  application  of  the  Governors  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  appointment  to  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governors,  with  a  limitation  of  six  months’  notice  of 
dismissal. 

The  Headmaster  is  to  reside  in  the  School  House,  and 
to  have  the  occupation  thereof  in  respect  of  his  official 
character  and  duties,  and  not  as  tenant ;  he  is  to  pay 
all  the  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  and  also  to  become 
tenant  to  the  Governors  of  the  Garden  and  Recreation 
Field  belonging  to  the  School,  at  the  rent  of  £12  a  year, 
and  he  is  to  devote  his  whole  lime  and  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  the  School. 

The  Headmaster  receives  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of 
£100,  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  capitation  payment  of 
£2.  5s.  for  each  pupil. 

The  Tuition  Fees  for  all  boys  are  £4. 10s.  a  year,  and 
the  payments  required  for  Boarders,  exclusive  of  such 
tuition  fees,  must  not  exceed  £40  a  year. 

There  is  accommodation  for  30  Boarders. 

The  sum  of  £85  a  year  is  allowed  by  the  Governors 
towards  the  payment  of  Assistant-Masters. 

A  copy  of  the  Scheme  may  be  seen,  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  to 
whom  applications,  stating  qualifications,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  must  be  sent  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  5th 
day  of  July  next. 

C.  R.  Geryeys  Grylls, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
Dated,  Launceston,  2nd  June,  1890. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards,  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


1Y/T ATHEMATICS. — GEORGE  HEP- 

-LiL  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


POLLEGE  (Boys’)  FOR  SALE, 

VA  VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  including  valuable 
Freehold  Property,  Building,  Furniture,  and  Goodwill. 
Average  of  fourteen  years  :  100  Day  Boys,  20  Boarders. 
Gross  Income,  £3100  ;  average  net  Income,  £1300. 
Price  £9000.  Terms — £2000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  current  rate  of  interest.  Apply — ‘  ‘Australian  Medical 
Transfer  and  Professional  Agency,”  145  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 


CJOUTHPORT.  —  The  Principal  of  a 

LA  High  LADIES’  SCHOOL  desires  to  enter  into 
negociations  with  a  view  to  its  TRANSFER.  Twenty 
Pupils.  Fees,  £S50  to  £900  per  annum.  Address,  letter 
only— Beta,  22  Alma  Road,  Birkdale. 


EOR  TRANSFER.— High-class 

LADIES’  COLLEGE.  Midlands.  Large  Con¬ 
nexion.  Apply,  by  letter  —  A.  C.  P.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Davies,  30  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 


GOOD  Middle  Class  GIRLS’  SCHOOL 

for  DISPOSAL,  North  London.  Number  of 
Pupils,  40.  Good  Music  Connexion.  Recently  fitted 
throughout  with  modern  books  ami  appliances)  Prin¬ 
cipal  retiring  from  Teaching.  Price,  including  all 
apparatus,  and  one  Piano,  £200.  Apply  —  M.  C.  P., 
“Educational  Times”  Office,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


LADIES’  EDUCATION.— HILL 

HOUSE,  ELY.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD.— Large 
commodious  house.  Park-like  garden,  overlooking 
College  grounds.  Suitable  for  a  select  Establishment 
for  the  Preparation  of  young  Ladies  for  Collegiate 
Institutions,  and  for  other  high-class  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  house  may  be  adopted  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ments.  Within  half-an-hour  of  the  advantages  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  To  view,  apply  to  Bartlett’s,  149  Cannon 
Street,  London. 


Type-written  examination 

PAPERS.  —  UNIVERSITY  TYPE-WRITING 
OFFICES,  OXFORD.  — Much  cheaper  than  Printing, 
and  as  clear,  in  to  50  copies  at  proportionate  cost.  All 
descriptions  of  MSS.,  School  Reports,  Testimonials,  &c., 
copied  by  expert  type-writers.  For  Price  List  address 
the  Secretary. 
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QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


HIBLEY’S 

pec i ally  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictly  Temperance 


O  T  IE  Hj  . 

OME-LIKE,  NoN-STYLISU,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 


Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bod,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


G1  OVERNESS  seeks  Engagement  in 
r  High  School.  Special  subjects :  Logic,  Economics, 
l-'rench,  German  (Oxford  Univ.  Pass).  Four  years  on 
Continent.  Excellent  testimonials.  Prepares  for  Exams. 
-.-L.,  44  Firs  Hill  Road,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield. 


MISS  MATHILDB  WOLFF 

(Pianiste)  visits  and  receives  Pupils  for  Piano, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  &c.  ;  holds  Fortnightly  Meet¬ 
ings  for  Practice  of  Concerted  Chamber  Music  ;  accepts 
Engagements  for  Concerts  and  At  Homes.  Will,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  be  open  for  Visiting  Engagement  at  good  School. 
For  terms,  apply  to  Miss  M.  Wolff,  49  Elgin  Crescent,  W. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


CHIEF  SUCCESSES 

RECENTLY  GAINED  BY 

IDhUversitB  Correspondence  College. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

By  C.  J.  WOODWARD,  B.  Sc. 

- K>« - 

(A.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  I.  New  Edition,  entirely  re-written , 
will  be  ready  in  September  next. 

(B.)— Arithmetical  Chemistry. 

Part  II.,  Price  2s. 

(C.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  Ia.  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Price  2s. 

(E.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIa.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  Is. 

(F.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part  IIb.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Price  3s. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 
THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROEESSEURS  DE  FRANCAIS 

f 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  Leprevost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SCHOOLS  EXAMINED  by  Experi- 

Ld  enced  Graduates  (Ex-Fellow,  &c.).  Distance 
immaterial.  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Letters 
only  to  “Examiners,”  Marshall’s,  42  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.  . 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Athenceum,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address — C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children's,  1/3  ;  Ladies’, 

2/41;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/1 H; 

Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 
MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SH 1  RTS  made  as  good  as  NE  W,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 

dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen  ;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  u  ade.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CLEA  VEIT  8  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c„  Belfast. 
(Please  name  this  Publication.) 


At  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1889, 

78  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 
forming  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  list. 

This  number  far  exceeds  the  largest  ever 
passed  by  any  other  Institution  at  this 
Examination. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,  1889, 

71  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 

(A  number  altogether  unprecedented)  ; 

Eleven  iu  Honours,  two  with  First  Places,  and 
and  one  with  a  Second  Place. 

21  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel. 

Sci.  Exams.,  five  in  Honours. 

AT  B.A.,  1889, 

70  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed ; 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before 
parsed  by  any  Institution. 

Of  these  16  Students  took  Honours. 

6  also  passed  at  B.Se.,  2  of  whom  headed 
Honour  lists. 

AT  M.A.,  1889, 

Two  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll,  passed  in 
Branch  I.,  and  in  1888, 

One 

headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1890, 

53  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 
forming  one-eighth  of  the  entire  list,  and 

one-sixth  of  the  Honours  Div.,  with 
2nd,  8th,  and  17th  places. 


THE  COLLEGE  STAFF 

numbers  Forty  Tutors,  who  among  them  took 

twenty-seven  first  places  at  London 
University  Examinations. 

Full  Prospectus,  Pass  Lists,  and  further 
information  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 

SECRETARY, 

12^  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


(G.)— University  of  London  Questions. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Contains  questions  given  at  Matriculation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  from  1864  to 
1882,  (with  solutions).  Also  questions  in  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Chemistry,  Light  and  Heat,  and  Electricity, 
to  June,  1888,  classified  under  new  regulations. 


(D.)— Arithmetical  Physics. 

Part'IIb.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. 
Advanced  and  Honours  Course.  Will  be 

ready  in  September  next. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


EDUCATIONAL  W0KKS 

BY 

A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

- KX - 

ELOCUTION. 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker 

and  Reader,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis, 
comprising  a  choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading 
and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis, 
and  Pauses  ;  to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts,  suitable  for 
“  Speech  Days  ”  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition. 
12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Elocution  and  Expressive 

Reading  for  Boys,  based  on  Grammatical 
Analysis  ;  with  a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for 
Reading  and  Repetition.  New  Edition.  12mo, 
price  Is.  Od. 

Do.  Do.  for  Girls.  New  Edition.  12mo,  price 
Is.  6d. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  College  Euclid :  comprising  the  First 
Six  and  the  portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  read  at  the  Universities.  With  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  Figures  and  Demonstrations; 
the  Enunciations  of  the  Propositions  separately  for 
Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text ;  Notes  and 
Questions  on  each  Book ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometri¬ 
cal  Problems  for  Solution  from  the  most  recent 
University  Examination  Papers.  Sixth  Edition. 
12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  School  Euclid :  comprising  the  First 
Four  Books.  With  Geometrical  Questions,  Exer¬ 
cises,  &c.  Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Also,  Books  I.  and  II.,  price  Is.  6d.  Book  I., 
price  Is. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1890,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Otficers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1889,  _ _ _ 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St..  E.C. 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHERS  &  STATIONERS. 

Just  out,  by  J.  SPENCER,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,”  &c.,  &c., 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY,  Is.,  cloth.  Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  and  GRAPHIC  ARITHMETIC, 

Is.  6d.,  cloth.  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS,  per  set  of  25,  Is.  3d.  SOLUTIONS  TO  DITTO,  2s. 

HAND  ATLAS,  24  Maps  Coloured,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  in  cloth,  Is.,  with  questions  for  every  day  facing  each  Map. 

All  kinds  of  School  Materials  and  Stationery  kept  in  Stock. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DEPOT,  5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  and  12a  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


JUST  OUT. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

THE  GRAMMAR,  HISTORY,  AND  DERIVATION 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

With  Chapters  on  Parsing ,  Analysis  of  Sentences, 

and  Prosody. 

By  the  Rev.  CANON  DANIEL,  M.A., 

Principal  of  the  National  Society's  Training  College ,  Battersea. 


CLOTH,  pp.  456,  PRICE  5s. 


N.B. — In  this  netv  edition  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
matter  originally  contained  in  the  book.  These  additions  include — 

(h)  R  section  on  “  Figures  of  Speech ,”  with  illustrative  examples. 

(ii.)  Hints  on  parsing  generally ,  and  on  the  parsing  of  words  of  excep¬ 
tional  difficulty,  with  full  series  of  examples. 

(iii.)  Hints  towards  answering  a  large  number  of  Questions  set  at  recent 
Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

(iv.)  A  new  Index  of  Derivatives  to  more  than  two  thousand  three 
hundred  words. 

For  the  convenience  of  Schools  the  First  Part  of  tho  work  is  published 
separately  under  the  following  title  : — 

Part  I.  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE,  PARSING,  ANALYSIS 
OP  SENTENCES,  AND  SYNTAX.  Price  3s. 

***  The  above  Part  is  complete  in  itself. 

Note. — The  complete  work  will  be  found  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Candidates  for  the  Scholarship  and  Certificate  Examinations,  and  the  London 
University  Matriculation  Examination. 


THE  SIXTH  VOLUME.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BLACKIE’S  MODERN  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With,  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Maps. 


To  he  completed  in  Eight  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each  ;  or  half-morrocco,  8s.  6d.  each. 


Vol.  I.  contains  3,684  Articles,  217  Engravings,  and  4  Maps. 


Vol.  II. 

„  3,515  „ 

194 

>) 

3  „ 

Vol.  III. 

„  3,671  „ 

228 

J  J 

2  „ 

Vol.  IV. 

„  3,109 

242 

It 

2  „ 

Vol.  V. 

,,  3)613  „ 

215 

f  J 

4  „ 

Vol.  VI. 

„  3,226  „ 

201 

JJ 

3  „ 

***  Vol.  VII.  ivill  be  issued  on  l'ith  September,  and  Vol.  VIII.,  completing  the 

work,  early  in  December. 

“A  model  and  a  marvel  of  accurate  information.” — Spectator. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  OLD  BAILEY. 

SHO ZiTHA  ND—A  “Specific”  Subject . 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

is  a  natural  system  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  as  an  Educator  and 
a  means  of  self-improvement  is  unsurpassed,  and  should  be  introduced 
into  every  school.  It  has  an  unrivalled  record  of  over  fifty  years,  and 
is  taught  at  Rugby  and  all  leading  Schools,  and  under  London  and 
Provincial  School  Boards. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

is  also  very  generally  introduced  into  all  Government  Departments  and 
Business  Houses,  and,  according  to  a  recent  census,  is  used  by  93  per  cent, 
of  Reporters  in  England,  97  per  cent,  in  America,  and  96  per  cent,  in 
Australia.  Is  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

‘‘is  easy  to  write,  easy  to  read,  and  easy  to  learn”  (Cyclopcedia  of 
Education),  and  “beautiful,  fascinating,  and  efficient”  ( School  Board 

Chronicle). 

“  The  Phonographic  Teacher,”  6d.  1,370,000  copies  sold.  Specimen 

free  to  Head  Masters,  and  further  information  readily  given.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  1  Amen  Corner,  E.C. ; 

Bath,  and  New  York. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  DEPOSITORY, 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.” — Educational  News. 


ce/Z'k 

O/  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
O  /  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
/  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each, 
2d. 

4d. 

6d. 


» 

» 

* 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

London :  8  St.  Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


pt  AREWS  “  G-RADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DR AU GHTSMEN— 1 70,  el 79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 
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INDOOR  GAMES  AND  RECREATIONS.  A 

Popular  Encyclopaedia  for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A . 
Hutchison.  Including  Chapters  byJ.  N.  Maskelyne, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Cuthell,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N., 
Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  M.A.,  C.  Stansfeld-Hicks,  Dr. 
Stradling,  and  others.  With  Engravings.  4to,  8s., 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.  A  splendid  Gift-Book  for 
Boys.  The  articles  composing  it  have  appeared  in 
the  various  volumes  of  the  “Boy’s  Own  Paper,” 
many  of  which  are  now  quite  out  of  print. 

“No  more  valuable  gift-book  could  be  chosen  for 
young  people  with  active  brains.”— Sa  turd  ay  Review. 

Just  published. 

XiONDON  PICTURES :  Drawn  with  Pen  and 
Pencil.  By  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “Norwegian  Pictures,”  “Irish  Pictures,”  &c. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Imperial  8vo,  8s„  cloth 
boards ;  28s.,  morocco,  elegant. 


THE  BROOK  AND  ITS  BANKS.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.  .Author  of  “The  Handy  Natural 
History,”  &c.  With  many  Illustrations.  6s.  Cloth 
gilt. 

“Few  writers  have  done  so  much  to  familiarise  boys 
and  girls  with  the  simple  facts  of  natural  history  as  Mr. 
Wood,  for  lie  always  painted  the  inhabitants  of  fields, 
forests,  and  rivers  from  aotual  eye-witness,  and  pressed 
home  his  lessons  by  cheery  anecdotes  sure  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.”—  The  Graphic. 

“A  reader  of  the  book  will  be  instructed  without 
knowing  it.” — The  Scotsman. 

\i«.'VVVy  VUV\rv\'V\AA/VVVVV\/\A.‘VV'yVVV‘\/».'\'V  vy  y  v.'  v/  yW 

FOR 
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THE  GIRL’S  OWN  INDOOR  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Charles  Peters.  528  pages.  With  over  150 
Illustrations,  4to,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“  A  complete  repertory  of  female  occupation.”— 

“  Our  girls  who  profit  by  the  teaching  will  certainly 
be  as  useful  in  domestic  life  as  ornamental  in  society.”— 
The  Graphic. 


GIRL’S  OWN  OUT-DOOR  BOOK.  Containing 
practical  help  on  subjects  relating  to  girl  life  when 
out  of  doors  or  when  absent  from  the  family  circle. 
Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
4to,  8s.  Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“An  excellent  compendium  of  open-air  games  and 
exercises.” — Saturday  Review. 

“A  splendid  book  for  a  gift  to  any  damsel  above  ten  or 
twelve  years  old.  A  really  valuable  repertory  for  tlio 
intelligent  and  practical.”—  The  Guardian. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

THE  HANDY  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Author  of  “  Homes  without 
Hands,”  &c.  With  224  Engravings.  Small  4to, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“A  handsome  volume,  in  which  the  author,  a  well- 
known  naturalist,  tells  his  readers  in  simple,  unteclinical 
language  the  habits  and  nature  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
reptiles.  Mr.  Wood’s  style  is  excellently  adapted  for 
attracting  the  interest  and  insuring  the  attention  of 
even  ordinarily  careless  readers.” — Mail. 

PRIZES. 


HALF-CROWN  BOOKS. 

Each  with  384  pages.  Illustrated.  2s.  6 d„  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


Once  Upon  a  Time ;  or,  the  Boy’s  Book  of  Adventures. 

George  Burley;  His  History,  Experiences,  and 
Observations.  By  G.  E.  Sargent,  Author  of  “The 
Story  of  a  City  Arab,”  &c. 

Shades  and  Echoes  of  Old  London.  By  Dr. 

Stoughton. 

Richard  Hunne.  A  Story  of  Old  London.  G.  E. 
Sargent. 

The  Awdries  and  their  Friends,  By  Mrs. 
Prosser, 


Frank  Layton.  An  Australian  Story.  By  G.  E. 
Sargent. 

The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.  By  G.  E.  Sargent. 
Her  Own  Choice.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

Merle’s  Crusade.  By  Rosa  Nouohette  Carey. 
Only  a  Girl  Wife.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

A  Race  for  Life,  and  other  Tales, 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House.  By  the 
late  G.  E.  Sargent, 

Strange  Tales  of  Peril  and  Adventure. 


Remarkable  Adventures  from  Real  Life. 

The  Black  Troopers,  and  other  Stories. 
Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat. 

Finding1  her  Place.  By  Howe  Benning. 

The  Mountain  Path.  By  Lilt  Watson. 

Among"  the  Mongols.  By  Rev.  J.  Gilmour. 
Within  Sea  Walls ;  or,  How  the  Dutch  kept  the 
Faith.  By  George  E.  Sargent. 

The  Story  of  a  City  Arab.  With  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  the  late  E.  Sargent. 


XjOJSTJDOlSr :  56  PATERlNrOSTEE;  IROW. 

PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


C-A. SE~3T7S  IETT CZ-jZZD- 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I. — XNI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Aon, demy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  6 d„  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Ilalf-a-Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.’’ 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Evening  Meeting,  June  25tii,  1S90. 

The  Chair  Laving  been  taken  by  H.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A., 
J.  Scott  Keltie,  Esq.,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  thoughtless  moment,  at  the  request  of  your  courteous 
Secretary,  I  consented  to  let  this  stand  as  the  title  of  my  lecture 
to  you  to-night.  When  I  came  to  I'eflectupon  it,  I  seemed  to  my¬ 
self  extremely  presumptuous.  How  could  I,  who  know  nothing 
about  teaching  practically,  undertake  to  teach  an  assembly  of 
teachers  how  to  teach  ?  If  I  attempted  it,  I  should  certainly  he 
led  into  saying  some  very  absurd  things,  and  indulging  in  in¬ 
structions  which  in  practice  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out. 
Teaching  is  your  specialty,  not  mine;  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
nothing  to  toll  you  on  the  subject  that  you  do  not  know  already. 
I  have,  however,  given  a  little  attention  to  geography,  especially 
in  its  practical  bearings.  What  1  shall  endeavour  to  do,  then,  in 
the  shoi’t  time  at  our  disposal  will  be  to  indicate  what,  in  my 
conception,  are  some  of  the  practical  bearings  of  geographical 
knowledge  on  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce.  I  shall 
try  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  by  a  few  examples.  The 
practical  application  of  the  hints  and  illustrations  I  must  leave 
to  you ;  if  there  is  anything  in  them,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
yourselves  see  how  to  put  them  into  practice  in  your  daily 
teaching. 

It  might  have  been  of  much  interest  to  give  some  examples  of 
the  light  which  geography  can  throw  on  history,  hut,  considering 
the  time  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  better  to  deal  at  once  with 
the  subject'as  announced;  referring  you  for  such  examples  to 
works  like  Green’s  “  Making  of  England,”  his  “  Short  Geography 
of  the  British  Islands,”  and  Buckle’s  “History  of  Civilization.” 
In  order  to  realize  the  bearings  of  geography  on  commerce,  let 
us  see  what  is  commerce,  and  what  is  geography. 

Commerce,  in  its  larger  sense,  is  essentially  the  transference 
or  conveyance  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another;  from  the  place  where  they  arc  found,  or  manufactured, 
to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted,  i.e.,  to  their  market.  This 
implies  the  finding  of  your  commodities,  to  begin  with  ;  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  found,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  to  lie  obtained ;  of  the  facilities 
and  hindrances  to  taking  them  from  where  they  are  to  where 
they  are  wanted,  i.e.,  to  market ;  and  of  the  character  of  that 


market,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  commodities  are  to 
bo  disposed  of  there. 

Commerce,  to  bo  progressive,  must  be  constantly  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  new  sources  of  supply,  and  for  new  fields  in  which  to 
dispose  of  her  commodities. 

Now,  much  of  all  this,  I  think  it  is  evident,  is  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  geography,  in  its  broad 
sense,  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish,  and  also  with  the  kind 
of  enterprise  which  wc  call  exploration.  You  may  think  that 
geography  cannot  be  of  much  help  to  the  merchant  who  deals 
with  highly  civilized  and  thoroughly  known  countries  like  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  But  we  maintain  that  the 
political,  social,  and  economical  conditions  which  prevail  in  those 
countries,  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  the  conditions  under 
which  commerce  must  be  conducted,  are  largely  the  outcome  of 
the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  on  man,  and  of  man’s 
action  in  modifying  them.  What  are  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
but  successful  attempts  to  overcome  topographical  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  to  lessen  distances  ?  and  these  surely  are  geographical 
factors. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  geography  is. 

For  a  short  definition  you  cannot,  I  think,  get  anything  better 
than  the  old  statement  found  in  all  text-books,  that  Geography 
is  a  description  of  the  earth.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  “  description.” 

You  may  approach  geography  from  two  directions.  You  can 
begin  at  the  surface  and  go  downwards  or  inwards,  and  try  to 
discover  the  causes  of  the  great  factors  which  you  find  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — the  oceans  and  the  continents  and  the  islands, 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  and  all 
those  other  features  which  give  such  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  home  of  mankind.  This  is  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  here  you  are  seeking  after  causes.  Or  you  may  take 
these  features  as  you  find  them  ;  take  into  account  the  action 
iqion  them  of  all  influences  to  which  they  are  subject,  latitude 
and  longitude,  altitude  above  sea-level,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  rain 
and  drought,  of  distance  from  or  nearness  to  the  sea,  of  the 
varied  covering  of  the  surface,  vegetable  or  animal,  sand  and 
rock,  and  of  all  those  other  factors  which  give  a  region  charac¬ 
ter.  You  can  study  their  relations  to  each  other,  and,  above  all, 
their  influences  on  the  kindly  race  of  men  who  are  planted  in 
their  midst,  and  whose  lives  and  activities  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  on  them. 

Geograph}7,  like  commerce,  deals  with  distribution.  It  might 
be  defined  as  that  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 
topographical  distribution  of  the  great  features  of  the  earth’s 
surface  and  all  that  it  sustains,  of  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and,  above  all,  of  their  relations  to  the  greatest  factor  on  that 
surface-man  himself.  The  three  most  potent  factors  on  the 
earth’s  surface  are  land,  water,  and  atmosphere,  and  it  is  the 
relations  and  interactions  of  these  that  give  rise  to  the  leading 
phenomena  with  which .  geography  deals.  But  there  are  two 
other  factors,  or  rather  forces,  which  cannot  be  neglected,  as 
without  these,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  all  would  be  stagnation. 
There  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itself,  with  all  that  it  in¬ 
volves  ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  the  great  source  of  all  energy, 
we  may  say  all  terrestrial  life,  the  Sun  himself.  It  is  his  action 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it  revolves  around  him  year  after 
year,  as  he  sways  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  liis  action  oil  the  three  great  factors  of  air,  earth, 
and  water  that  keeps  everything  in  a  state  of  constant  activity 
and  change,  that  produces  many  of  those  conditions  which  so 
closely  affect  the  interests  of  commerce.  Let  us,  however,  deal 
a  little  more  closely  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself. 

We  have,  first,  the  two  notable  divisions  of  land  and  water,  in 
all  their  varied  forms.  The  relations  of  the  land  to  the  water  are 
often  of  the  greatest  commercial  import.  Take,  for  example,  the 
outlines  of  the  great  masses  of  land.  Compare  the  monotonous 
contour  of  the  African  continent  with  the  broken  outlines  of  the 
other  continents.  See  how  Europe  is  penetrated  everywhere  by 
great  arms  of  the  sea,  by  gulfs  and  bays  and  fjords  and  estuaries, 
affording  magnificent  harbourage,  and  giving  access  to  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  Asia  also,  though  not  so  broken  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  is  also  fortunate  in  this  respect,  though,  unfortunately, 
some  of  its  finest  water-approaches  to  the  interior  are  rendered 
almost  useless  by  their  geographical  position;  the  great  estuaries 
of  the  Yeneissei,  the  Obi,  and  the  Lena  face  the  eternal  posts  of 
the  North  Pole.  America  has  its  wide  opening  leading  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which,  by  a  little  canalization,  loads  into  its  great 
lakes.  All  down  the  east  coast  are  commodious  harbours  ;  there 
is  the  spacious  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  openings  that 
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lead  up  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata.  Even  Australia 
has  its  Spencer  Gulf,  its  Port  Philip,  its  Sydney  Harbour,  its 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  though  in  the  matter  of  openings  into  the 
land  it  is  too  like  Africa,  and,  had  it  been  situated  in  the  same 
latitude,  it  might  have  been  as  far  behind  to-day  as  the  Dark 
Continent.  For,  had  Africa  had  great  navigable  arms  of  the  sea 
similar  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  the  Baltic,  leading  from 
the  malarious  coast  to  the  high  interior,  it  would  probably  have 
been  taken  seriously  in  hand  by  European  commercial  enterprise 
long  ago. 

Latitude  is  one  of  the  most  important  geographical  factors, 
and  one  having  the  closest  bearings  on  the  interests  of  commerce. 
Africa  in  this  respect  is  the  worst  off  of  all  the  continents.  If 
you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  two-thirds  of  its  surface 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone.  How  it  is  not  only  that  that  two- 
thirds  is  difficult  of  access  to  any  enterprises  conducted  by 
Europeans,  but  this  enormous  surfacS  is  like  a  great  furnace 
spreading  its  torrid  influence  north  and  south.  Europe  and 
Asia  are  within  the  temperate  zone,  except  a  bit  of  Arabia,  India, 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  those  northern  regions 
which  stretch  into  the  inhospitable  circle  of  the  frozen  ocean  ; 
but  that  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  great  Euro-Asiatic 
land-mass.  So  too  with  North  America,  the  great  mass  of  the 
mainland  is  within  the  temperate  zone,  as  is  a  large  section  of 
South  America,  and  more  than  one-half  of  Australia.  Had  it  not 
been  for  its  latitude,  Africa  would  have  been  overrun  by  European 
colonization  and  European  commerce  long  ago.  If  you  look  at 
South  America  you  will  see  the  difference  which  latitude  makes 
to  industrial  development.  North  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lies 
most  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
where  revolutions  are  chronic,  where  northern  Europeans  cannot 
labour,  where  the  climate  is  inimical  to  exertion,  and  where 
everything  is  stagnant.  South  of  that  tropic  we  have  the 
Argentine  and  Chile,  two  most  enterprising  nations,  who  have 
done  well  in  the  past,  and  who  have  a  great  future  before  them. 

But  there  are  certain  circumstances  which  modify  the  natural 
effect  of  latitude.  There  is  the  influence  of  the  ocean  itself, 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  moderator.  Contrast  the  mild  winter 
of  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe  with  the  rigorous 
winter  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent  even  in  more  southerly 
latitudes.  This  factor  is  itself  subject  to  variations  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  direction  and  temperature  of  its  surface 
currents,  and  these  again  owe  their  origin,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  well-known  example ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  some  effect  in  producing  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  our  islands,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rigorous  winter  climate  of  New  York,  more  than  ten  degrees 
(700  miles)  south  of  London,  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold 
current  that  comes  south  from  Labrador.  On  the  opposite  coast 
of  America  from  New  York  they  have,  at  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  on  our  own  latitude,  the  same  open  climate 
that  we  have,  due  largely  to  a  warm  current  similar  to  the  Gulf 
Stream — the  Japanese  Current,  or  Kuro  Siwo.  It  is  partly  due 
to  this,  and  partly  no  doubt  to  other  causes,  that  what  is  known 
as  the  mean  annual  isotherm  of  40°  Fahrenheit  sweeps  north¬ 
west  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Alaska ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  western  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  are  in 
the  same  latitude  as  inhospitable  Labrador,  have  the  same 
temperature  as  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence — a 
most  important  fact  for  industry  and  commerce,  seeing  that  it 
renders  possible  stock -rearing  and  agriculture  on  a  great  scale 
in  one  of  our  most  important  colonies,  and  keeps  the  harbours 
open  nearly  all  the  year  over. 

There  is  still  another  point  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  as  tending  to  moderate 
climate,  and  that  is  altitude,  or  height  above  sea-level.  The 
configuration  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  elements  with  which  geography  deals.  We  have 
mountains  assuming  many  varieties  of  aspect — long  ranges, 
such  as  we  find  up  and  down  the  coast  of  America,  along  the 
northern  borders  of  India,  and  crossing  Central  Asia;  great 
masses  like  the  Alps;  isolated  groups  and  peaks  like  Kili¬ 
manjaro  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  Ruwenzori;  and  then  we  have  those 
worn-down  mountains  which  we  call  tablelands.  Mere  altitude 
has  such  a  modifying  effect,  that,  even  in  South  Europe,  in 
Switzerland,  .North  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  human  life  and 
human  activity  cannot  be  carried  on  above  a  certain  moderate 
limit ;  whereas  at  Quito,  just  on  the  Equator,  you  may  have  an 
elevation  perfectly  tolerable  to  Europeans,  for  it  is  9,520  feet 
above  the  sea.  As  a  rule,  for  every  270  feet  you  rise  above  sea- 
level,  the  air  grows  cooler  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit ;  so  that, 


at  3000  feet  above  sea-level,  you  get  it  11°  degrees  cooler,  and 
5000  feet  nearly  20°  cooler,  than  it  is  at  sea-level.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact  for  the  industrial  development  of  tropical 
countries  like  Central  Africa  under  white  men. 

Here  you  see  we  have  got  into  the  subject  of  climate,  a  critical 
one,  I  need  not  tell  you,  with  reference  to  the  transactions  of 
commerce.  Latitude,  altitude,  the  relation  of  the  land  to  the 
ocean,  are  all  elements  which  help  to  form  climate.  But,  above 
all,  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  comes,  as  a  whole,  is  of 
critical  importance,  for  that  again  governs  to  a  great  extent  the 
rainfall ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  country,  as  you 
know,  determines  its  fertility,  and  its  suitability  for  a  great 
variety  of  industrial  operations.  Take  the  Great  Sahara,  or  the 
Kalahari,  or  the  Gobi  Desert.  They  are  barron  simply  because 
they  get  little  or  no  rain;  and  they  get  no  rain,  either  because 
the  wind  does  not  come  from  the  right  direction,  i.e.,  over  the 
broad  ocean,  or,  if  it  does,  all  the  moisture  it  has  sucked  up  from 
the  ocean  has  been  tapped  by  the  coast  mountains.  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  rain.  Our  average  is  about  25  inches 
a  year.  In  the  dripping  forest  through  which  Stanley  passed 
to  the  rescue  of  Emin  it  is  about  75  inches;  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  it  is  as  high  as  800  inches.  Nothing  can 
stand  before  that;  everything  is  swept  off  the  ground;  even  in 
some  part  of  Africa  railway  construction  will  be  a  difficult 
matter,  on  account  of  the  enormous  deluges  that  sometimes  come 
down. 

This  question  of  climate,  and  especially  of  rainfall,  is  of  vast 
importance  with  reference  to  our  own  colonial  empire.  Thus  in 
India  the  density  of  population  in  many  places  is  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rainfall.  In  Australia  you  have  belts  extending 
from  the  coast  inland  where  the  rainfall  decreases  in  regular 
gradation  from  over  75  inches  a  year  to  almost  nil.  Now,  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  capacity  of  the  country  corresponds 
precisely  to  its  rainfall.  Thus  for  every  inch  over  absoluto 
drought  you  can  graze  one  sheep  per  square  mile,  though  the  ratio 
goes  on  increasing.  You  can  have  22  sheep  per  square  mile  for 
every  inch  of  rain  over  9  inches.  In  N.S.  Wales,  20  inches  per 
annum  gives  you  feeding  ground  for  640  sheep  per  square  mile, 
i.e.,  one  per  acre  ;  and  even  that  cannot  be  considered  very  high, 
and  could  only  pay  in  a  country  where  land  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Or  take  wheat  in  South  Australia,  one  of  the  great 
wheat-exporting  countries.  You  know  that  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
measured  by  so  many  bushels  per  acre.  In  this  country,  for 
example,  you  may  get  26  to  30,  or  more,  bushels  per  acre.  In 
South  Australia,  18|-  inches  of  rain  a  year,  the  wheat  harvest 
yields  12|  bushels  per  acre  ;  15  inches  of  rain  yields  10  bushels  ; 
13 1  inches  yields  only  6|  bushels.  As  Mr.  J.  T.  Wills  points  out 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  an  extra  inch  of  rain  in  the  season  on 
the  total  area  of  South  Australian  wheat  lands — some  two  million 
acres — would  give  it  an  additional  fee-simple  value  of  ten  million 
pounds,  if  wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel,  or  equivalent  crops,  were  grown. 
In  Melbourne,  recently,  the  people  of  Victoria  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  manufacture  their  own  wool  into  cloth,  and  so  avoid  the 
necessity  of  importing  so  largely  from  England.  Fortunately  for 
us,  the  climate  there  is  so  dry  that,  to  begin  with,  they  cannot 
succeed  in  making  yarn  that  can  at  all  compare  with  that  made 
in  Yorkshire.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture,  it  seems,  is  requii-ed 
to  turn  out  satisfactory  yarn,  which  is  found  in  the  atmosphere 
around  Bradford  and  other  manufacturing  centres,  but  which  is 
not  found  in  Austi’alia.  So,  I  am  told,  is  the  case  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  yarn,  which  is  the  great  staple  in  Lancashire; 
though  the  fact  of  that  being  the  great  centre  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  in  this  country  is  no  doubt  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the 
geographical  position  of  Liverpool,  which  makes  it  the  great  port 
for  the  import  of  raw  cotton  from  the  States. 

I  give  you  these  facts  to  show  you  how  very  important  a  factor 
rainfall  is  in  judging  of  the  commercial  value  of  a  country  ;  but 
for  its  scanty  rainfall  the  Sahara  might  be  as  rich  a  country  as 
the  Central  United  States.  The  lack  of  rainfall  in  our  Cape 
Colony  is  one  of  its  greatest  drawbacks. 

Nothing  is  more  influenced  by  the  climate  than  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  how  important  that  is  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  half 
our  impoi'ts — i.e.,  nearly  200  million  sterling — are  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  over  one-third  of  our  exports  are  manufactured  goods 
of  vegetable  origin ;  I  need  only  mention  the  import  of  raw 
cotton,  and  the  export  of  cotton  goods.  The  distribution  of 
forests  over  the  globe  means  the  possibility  of  timber  supply ; 
and  there  are  other  natural  vegetable  products,  like  indiarubber, 
ebony,  fine  woods,  like  mahogany,  oil-nuts,  and  so  on,  which  are 
of  importance  to  commerce.  But  of  much  greater  importance 
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are  the  cultivated  plants.  One  of  these,  wheat,  I  have  just 
referred  to ;  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution,  the 
geographical  conditions  under  which,  in  its  many  varieties,  it 
may  be  grown  with  advantage,  arc  well  known.  We  know  its 
northern  and  its  southern  limit  in  various  longitudes.  Now,  in 
Europe  it  may  be  grown  to  60°  N.  lat. ;  as  you  go  eastwards 
through  Asia  to  the  Pacific  the  limit  of  growth  gradually  comes 
south  to  about  40°.  In  America,  it  will  not  thrive  much 
beyond  44°  in  the  east,  but  in  the  north-west  territories  of  Canada 
it  may  be  grown  at  about  60°  N.  Temperature,  rainfall,  soil,  are 
the  important  factors.  So  with  other  cereals— barley,  oats, 
maize,  rice;  so  with  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  the  vine,  indigo, 
the  olive,  and  other  cultures  of  commercial  value.  These  articles 
are  all  regulated  in  their  distribution  by  the  various  factors  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  and,  with  proper  geographical  data,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  say,  with  respect  to  new  lands,  for  which  of 
these,  if  any,  they  are  suited. 

Wild  animals  are  of  less  importance  than  wild  plants  to  com¬ 
merce,  though,  indirectly,  their  abundance  and  character  may 
seriously  affect  the  commercial  value  of  a  country.  As  arulc,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mere  natxiral  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  a  country 
can  never  be  of  the  first  commercial  value ;  far  moi’e  important 
is  it  to  know  for  what  artificial  cultures  and  what  domestic 
animals  any  country  is  adapted. 

It  is  different  with  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  all  climates  and 
under  varied  geographical  conditions.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
geographical  conditions  greatly  affect  the  profits  which  may 
accrue  from  working  it.  There  is  plenty  of  gold  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  but  the  climate  is  deadly.  Almost  equally  deadly  is  it 
to  collect  the  gold  which  is  running  in  the  low-lying  rivers  of 
Mashonaland  that  flow  north  to  the  Zambesi.  Happily,  plenty  of 
reefs  exist  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Western  America,  that 
can  be  worked  without  injury  to  health.  But  these  reefs  may  bo 
so  out  of  the  way,  may  be  so  difficult  to  reach  with  the  necessary 
stamping  machinery,  that  to  work  them  would  be  ruinous.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  that  special  branch  of  commercial  geo¬ 
graphy  which  deals  with  communications  and  trade-routes. 

Of  much  greater  importance  for  a  country  is  its  coal,  its  iron, 
its  copper,  its  tin,  than  all  the  gold  of  all  the  rivers  and  reefs  in 
the  world.  Even  the  export  of  wool  alone  from  Australia  far 
exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  ever-diminishing  gold  output.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  coal  and  iron  over  the  globe  is  of 
vast  commercial  importance ;  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  found  is  invaluable. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  to 
know  thoroughly  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
various  regions  of  the  earth.  Thus,  in  Central  Africa  and  other 
tropical  countries,  white  people  cannot  do  the  hard  work;  if, 
then,  you  cannot  get  the  natives  to  labour,  or  cannot  introduce 
labourers  adapted  to  the  climate,  how  are  you  to  develop  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  country  ?  Ignorance  of  or  inattention 
to  the  peculiar  religions,  superstitions,  and  customs  of  a  people, 
especially  in  semi-civilized  or  uncivilized  countries,  may  ruin 
commercial  enterprise.  Even  in  countries  like  Spain,  and  China 
and  India,  traders  often  make  the  most  fatal  blunders  through 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  ways. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
communications  and  geographical  features,  and  of  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  communications  to  commerce.  You  get  your  com¬ 
modities,  you  overcome  all  local  difficulties,  and  it  remains  for 
you  to  get  them  taken  to  their  destination.  What  sort  of  a 
country  have  you  to  pass  through  ?  What  are  the  means  of 
conveyance?  Must  your  commodities  be  carried  on  men’s  heads 
or  on  camels,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Africa  ;  or  on  llamas,  as  in  the 
Andes ;  or  on  mules  or  horses,  drays  or  canal  boats  ;  on  railways 
or  in  ships  ;  or  in  all  of  them  ? 

The  importance  of  railways  I  need  not  point  out.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  the  railway  recently  completed  between 
the  Caspian  and  Bokhara  in  Central  Asia,  which  threatens  to 
divert  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that  vast  region  from  India  to 
Russia.  To  take  an  instance  from  South  Africa,  a  railway  goes 
from  the  Cape  up  to  Kimberley,  some  five  hundred  miles.  You 
can  take  quartz-crushing  mills  all  the  way  for  a  very  moderate 
sum  per  ton ;  before  it  reaches  its  destination,  not  many  miles 
further  on,  it  will  cost  ten  times  the  same  amount  per  ton  to  be 
carried  on  ox-waggons.  The  construction  of  the  railway  through 
the  heart  of  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has 
enormously  increased  the  commercial  value  of  the  Dominion. 
The  construction  of  railways  has  turned  India  into  one  of  the 
great  wheat-exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

A  recent  German  writer  on  Geography  has  attempted  to  define 


it  as  the  Science  of  Distances  ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  commerce 
is  concerned,  the  items  of  distance  and  of  relative  position  are  of 
the  first  importance.  The  great  aim  of  all  recent  opening-up 
of  new  routes  has  been  to  overcome  the  commercial  disadvantages 
of  geographical  position — to  encircle  the  globe  with  continuous 
lines  of  rapid  communication. 

When  once  you  get  your  commodities  to  the  coast,  then  comes 
the  question  of  the  nearest  convenient  port,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  most  suitable  point  at  which  to  land  them.  But  several 
other  factors  come  into  play  in  considering  the  various  con¬ 
veniences  and  hindrances  for  the  transfer  of  commercial  com¬ 
modities  round  the  globe — factors  like  the  risks  of  navigation, 
various  port  charges,  and  especially  customs  duties  or  tariffs, 
which  arc  so  enormous  in  some  countries  as  to  be  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  of  commercial  intercourse. 

I  have  here  to-night  a  number  of  maps  of  Africa.  I  have  had 
them  hung  up,  not  with  the  intention  of  giving  you  a  lecture  on 
the  commercial  geography  of  that  strange  continent,  but  as 
example  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  maps  in  teaching  the 
subject.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  you  should  have  the 
best  possible  general  map  of  any  continent  or  any  region  with 
which  you  deal — a  map  exhibiting,  with  the  greatest  possible 
fulness,  clearness,  and  accuracy,  the  results  of  geographical 
investigation.  For  teaching  purposes,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  the  map  to  pieces,  to  analyse  it,  to  exhibit  graphically 
one  thing,  one  feature  at  a  time.  This,  as  you  see,  can  be 
done  very  easily  by  means  of  simple  washes  of  colour.  Any 
teacher  wrho  can  use  the  blackboard  and  coloured  chalks  has  a 
great  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  he  can  build  up  any  particular 
aspect  of  a  region  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  Or  he  can 
draw  the  outline  on  a  large  sheet  of  cheap  rough  paper,  and 
fill  in  the  interior  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In 
Germany  they  make  a  cheap  paper  for  the  purpose,  and  a  soft 
kind  of  pencil  or  greasy  chalk  in  all  colours.  With  these 
materials  a  teacher  could,  at  his  leisure,  construct  a  stock  of 
maps  illustrative  of  every  point  in  his  lesson.  The  maps  before 
you  will  show  you  the  kind  of  features  which  might  be  exhibited 
in  trying  to  sIioav  the  bearings  of  geography  on  commerce. 

With  these  maps  before  us,  it  may  serve,  to  some  extent, 
the  purpose  of  this  lecture,  if  we  try  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  geography  and  the  commerce 
of  Africa. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  position  of  Africa  with  relation  to  the 
great  oceans  and  the  great  land-masses.  With  the  exception  of 
the  north  and  a  little  bit  on  the  north-east,  her  coasts  are  bathed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  India  Oceans,  so  that  if  the  winds  and  ocean- 
currents  are  favourable,  and  the  contours  of  the  land  analogous 
to  those  of  some  other  continents,  Africa,  on  the  whole,  should  be 
well  off.  So  far  as  currents  and  winds  go,  she  fares  not  badly,  as 
you  may  see  for  yourselves  by  inspecting  a  good  map.  When, 
however,  we  go  north  of  about  22°  N.  lat.,  we  find  the  geogra¬ 
phical  position  not  by  any  means  favourable  to  commerce  and 
industry.  Thence  we  are  in  the  region  of  the  Sahara,  coveriug 
some  three  million  square  miles.  Although  the  Atlantic  bathes 
all  the  west  coast  of  this  region,  unfortunately  the  winds,  instead 
of  blowing  towards  it,  blow  away  from  it.  What  are  known  as 
the  north-east  trade-winds  (owing  to  their  importance  to  naviga¬ 
tion)  just  skirt  the  coast,  and  do  it  little  good.  True,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  of  the  year  on  the  north  and  north-east  come  across 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea;  but  they  have  just  passed  over 
the  great  land-masses  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  parted  with  most 
of  their  moisture  to  these  favoured  continents,  and  the  little  they 
can  pick  up  from  the  narrow  seas  is  deposited  on  the  coast,  and 
almost  none  reaches  the  Sahara. 

In  short,  so  far  as  its  surroundings  go,  the  great  mass  of  the 
centre  and  south  of  the  continent  is  not  unfavourably  situated  as 
regards  currents  and  winds,  while  some  three  millions  of  square 
miles  in  the  north,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Africa, 
is  as  badly  situated  as  a  land  can  be  outside  of  the  polar  circle. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  winds  and  ocean- 
currents  exert  the  influences  I  have  referred  to ;  you  know  enough 
of  physiography  to  understand  that  for  yourselves. 

The  contours  or  configuration  of  the  land  itself  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  commercial  enterprise.  This  we  can  see  if 
we  consider  briefly  to  what  extent  they  are,  in  the  case  of  Africa, 
likely  to  modify  or  profit  by  the  surrounding  conditions  to  which 
I  have  referred.  One  of  the  maps  before  you  is  contoured  to 
show  the  leading  elevations  of  the  continent  above  the  sea.  Land 
below  1000  feet  above  sea-level  is  uncoloured ;  the  first  and 
lightest  tint,  land  between  1000  and  2000  feet ;  the  next,  between 
2000  and  3000  feet ;  the  darker  tint,  land  from  3000  to  5000  feet } 
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and  the  darkest  tint,  land  that  rises  above  5000  feet.  Now,  you 
will  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Africa  is  what  is 
called  a  plateau,  or  tableland,  of  from  3000  to  5000  ieet  above  sea- 
level.  Over  nearly  all  the  coast  region  you  have  a  low  strip  of 
less  than  1000  feet,  rising  rapidly  in  terraces  to  the  general  height 
of  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  which  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  In  northern  Africa,  over  most  of  the  Sahara,  the 
general  limit  is  lowered  to  2000  feet,  and  on  the  west,  and  some 
patches  in  the  north,  to  less  than  1000  feet,  and  even  in  a  few 
spots  below  sea-level.  On  the  east  coast  the  low  strip  is  often 
quite  100  miles  wide,  while,  of  course,  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are 
all  on  a  low  level.  But  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  Africa 
is,  on  the  whole,  that  of  a  plateau  of  from  3000  to  5000,  in  some 
patches  6000,  feet  above  sea-level,  dropping  down  on  the  coast  by 
irregular  terraces.  Look  at  the  map'and  you  will  see  scattered 
over  the  surface  some  darker  patches.  These  patches  indicate 
the  only  parts  of  Africa  that  rise  over  5000  feet.  You  will  see 
how  few  and  scattered  and  isolated  they  are,  compared  with  the 
v’hole  extent  of  the  continent ;  and  how  different  Africa  is  in 
this  respect  from  any  other  continent,  except  Australia,  with 
which  it  has  a  good  deal  in  common,  making  allowance  for 
difference  of  latitude.  Africa  has  none  of  the  enormous  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  we  find  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Yov  may  ask  wliat  all  this  has  to  do  with  commercial 
geography.  It  has  a  vast  deal  to  do  with  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Africa,  and  without  the  possibility  of  such  development 
the  occupation  of  commerce  is  gone.  These  mountain  ranges  arc 
the  great  moisture-catchers. 

Thus  the  configuration  of  a  country  has  much  to  do  with  its 
rainfall,  and  on  its  rainfall  the  value  of  its  commerce  to  a  great 
extent  depends.  In  Africa  there  are  no  great  coast  or  even 
inland  ranges  to  cool  the  moisture-laden  air  that  would  pom- 
over  them.  If  you  look  at  the  rainfall  map  you  will  see  that 
scarcely  a  drop  falls  over  the  whole  of  the  Sahara;  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  catch  what  the  winds  from  the  north  can 
bring  with  them.  You  will  see  how  beyond  the  Sahara  it  begins 
to  increase,  reaching  its  maximum  in  a  broad  belt  across  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  falling  off  again  as  we  go  south,  and 
especially  towards  the  south-west,  where  we  find  the  Kalahari, 
the  Sahara  of  the  south. 

Thus  over  a  very  extensive  area  of  Africa  the  rainfall  is  much 
too  scanty  to  make  agricultural  and  planting  operations  profit¬ 
able  without  great  trouble  and  expense  in  the  way  of  storage  of 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  In  many  productive  wheat 
areas  of  India  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  network  of  irrigation 
canals  that  anything  is  made  to  grow  at  all. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  torrid  heat  of  Central  Africa. 
Of  the  eleven  million  square  miles,  something  like  eight  millions 
have  the  sun  vertical  twice  a  year.  If  you  look  again  at  the 
rainfall  map  you  will  see  red  lines  running  across  it,  with  figures 
upon  them.  These  I  need  not  tell  you  are  isotherms — i.e.,  the 
regions  upon  these  lines  have  the  same  average  annual  tem¬ 
perature.  You  will  see  two  lines,  one  going  across  the  north 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  another  across  the  south  irregu¬ 
larly,  with  80c  marked  on  it.  That  means  that,  on  an  average,  all 
the  region  between — i.e.,thebulk  of  the  continent — has  anaverage 
annual  temperature  greater  than  80°.  The  hottest  day  in  our 
summer  is  little  more  than  80°,  and  a  week  of  that  makes  us  long 
to  rush  to  the  seaside,  or  the  Highlands,  or  Switzerland,  to  get 
cooled  down.  Fancy  what  it  would  be  if  you  had  to  lead  your 
life  in  it  all  the  year  !  And,  remember,  80°  is  only  an  average  ;  the 
temperature  during  the  day  is  generally  much  higher,  it  may  rise 
to  120°  or  140°  in  the  shade :  though  at  night  it  may  cool  down 
much  below  80°  owing  to  the  great  evaporation.  Now  here  conics 
in  one  advantage  of  the  prevailing  plateau  character  of  the  bulk 
of  the  continent,  rising  2000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  in  the  interior,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  the 
cool  sea-breeze,  the  climate  may  be  cooler  than  at  the  coast;  so 
cold  indeed  sometimes  at  night  that  you  want  a  blanket  and  a 
fire  to  keep  you  warm.  Those  islands  of  mountain-land  scattered 
over  Africa,  the  Cameroons,  the  Drackenberg,  the  Livingstone 
Mountains  round  the  north  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Kilimanjaro, 
Ruwenzori,  Abyssinia,  the  Atlas,  will  be  the  greatest  boon  as 
sanatoria  in  the  future  •when  white  men  come  to  have  more 
intimate  dealings  with  the  continent. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  then,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
some  four  million  square  miles,  more  than  one-tliird  of  Africa, 
is  undoubted  desert;  while  another  million,  I  should  say,  is  just 
beyond  the  desert  stage,  and  could  not  be  made  anything  of  for 
planting  and  agricultural  purposes  without  irrigation.  Even  in 
Africa,  south  of  the  Zambesi, you  may  have  long  rainless  periods 


which  turn  much  of  the  country  into  desert.  Altogether,  there 
is  only  about  one-half  of  Africa  over  which  nature  is  spon¬ 
taneously  exuberant. 

There  is  another  factor  which  I  have  only  just  alluded  to,  but 
which  we  must  notice  before  going  further.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  supply  of  moisture  from  above ;  let  us  see  now  how  the 
supply  on  the  surface  is  distributed.  Here,  again,  we  find 
almost  everything  gathered  into  the  great  central  region.  All 
the  great  lakes  of  Africa  are  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  all 
the  great  rivers  either  flow  within  that  area  or  originate  there. 
Thus  you  see  how  nearly  all  the  natural  riches  of  the  surface  of 
Africa  are  gathered  into  this  central  belt. 

Another  important  element  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
is  that  of  population,  and  one  of  our  maps  shows  the  density  of 
population  in  the  different  regions  of  Africa.  You  will  see  that 
the  distribution  of  this  element  has  some  analogy  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rainfall,  and  of  the  native  products  of  the  continent. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  native  population  is  most  dense 
in  that  region  where  nature  is  most  exidjerant.  The  average 
over  the  whole  of  Africa  is  probably  not  more  than  20  to 
the  square  mile;  in  England  it  is  500.  The  characteristics  of  a 
people,  I  need  not  remind  you,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
commercial  development.  We  know  that  over  all  Central  Africa 
white  people  cannot  labour  continuously  as  they  do  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  continent  must  be  developed  either 
by  native  labour,  or  by  the  importation  of  peoples  accustomed  to 
work  in  tropical  climates.  The  bulk  of  the  Central  African 
peoples  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Bantu  stock,  of  which 
the  Zulus  are  a  type;  and  the  point  is,  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  can  these  people  be  trained  to  work  under  white 
superintendence?  Equally  important,  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  the  religion  of  a  people;  are  they  Christians,  are  they 
Mohammedans,  are  they  heathens  ?  Your  methods  of  dealing 
must  vary  according  to  type  ;  and,  again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Christians  and  Mohammedans  are  better  customers  for 
textile  materials  and  manufactured  goods  than  heathens,  who 
arc  mostly  naked  barbarians. 

Then  might  come  in  the  question  of  how  far  Africa  is  coloniz- 
ablc  by  Europeans.  On  this  subject  of  colonization,  the  haziest 
ideas  prevail.  You  even  hear  it  maintained  that  the  Congo 
basin  will  form  a  splendid  field  for  European  settlement.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  let  your  pupils  comprehend 
the  distinction  between  the  two  great  types  of  Colonies — 
Colonies  of  exploitation,  as  the  French  call  them,  and  Colonies 
of  settlement.  Our  own  West  Indies,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
India,  the  Niger  region,  the  Congo  Free  State,  nearly  all  the 
French  and  Gorman  possessions,  are  types  of  the  former.  In 
these,  native  labour  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of 
their  resources;  Europeans  can  only  settle  as  superintendents 
of  such  native  labour.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  Canada,  the  Cape,  are  types  of  Colonies 
of  settlement,  in  which  Europeans  can  easily  become  acclimatised, 
and  live  and  work  much  as  they  do  in  their  native  land.  But 
for  the  intending  Colonist  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  know  in 
full  detail  the  actual  geographical  and  climatal  conditions  in 
which  he  must  settle :  the  sort  of  labour  for  which  the  Colony 
is  suited,  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  the  real  nature  of  the 
physical  features,  the  various  means  of  communication,  &c. 

To  return  to  Africa ;  in  the  matter  of  communications  a  good 
map  seems  to  show  that  the  centre  of  the  continent  must  be  well 
off  with  its  magnificent  rivers  and  great  lakes.  But  here  again 
appearances  are  deceitful.  Good  harbours  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  And  as  for  its  rivers,  you  remember  the  configuration  of 
the  continent :  how  it  rises  in  terraces  from  the  coast  to  the 
tableland  which  characterises  most  of  the  interior.  Well,  these 
rivers  have  to  find  their  wray  across  the  tableland,  and  down  its 
terraces  to  the  coast.  The  result  is  that  every  one  of  the  great 
African  rivers — the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  the  Zambesi — 
is  more  or  less  obstructed  by  cataracts,  necessitating  long, 
tedious,  and  expensive  portages,  or  the  construction  of  railways 
between  the  navigable  portions. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  bring  before  you  the  leading  geographical 
elements  which  bear  on  the  commercial  development  of  Africa, 
with  a  view  to  showing  you  one  way  at  least  in  which,  I  think,  the 
subject  may  be  taught.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  give  statistical 
expression  to  some  of  the  factors  with  which  commercial  geo¬ 
graphy  deals  ;  but  mere  tables  of  values  of  exports  and  imports, 
of  the  produce  of  cereals,  textiles,  minerals,  &c.,  are  repulsive  to 
the  pupil,  and  of  no  value.  Only  hy  bringing  such  results  into 
relation  with  geographical  conditions, byintroducingcomparisons, 
by  putting  life  aud  actuality  into  figures,  are  they  of  any  cdu- 
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cational  value.  The  results  as  to  Africa  -vvlien  taken  in  this  way 
are  of  great  interest.  I  estimate  the  total  commerce  of  Africa, 
imports  and  exports,  at  about  00  millions  sterling  ;  for  Australia, 
commercially  only  a  century  old,  and  the  fringe  of  which  alone  is 
occupied,  it  is  120  millions;  for  British  India  about  the  same. 
Well,  of  this  00  millions  sterling  of  African  commerce,  only  about 
15  millions  belongs  to  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  including  that 
exuberant  region  of  which  we  have  spoken — about  two-thii’ds  of 
the  continent.  The  total  exports  of  the  whole  of  Central  Africa 
amount  to  only  about  8  millions  sterling.  Out  of  the  90  millions, 
40  millions  must  be  credited  to  the  States  along  the  Mediterranean, 
covering  onlj' about  500,000  square  miles,  and  much  of  that  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  the  remainder,  about  35  millions,  belongs  to  the  countries 
at  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  the  Cape  and  the  neighbouring 
territories.  One  great  lesson  to  learn  from  this  is  that  the  mere 
collection  of  native  animal  and  vegetable  tropical  products  can 
never  yield  much  to  commerce  ;  that  intelligent  human  activity 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  most  favoured  country ; 
that  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  food  products,  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  far 
outweigh  all  that  nature  in  her  most  lavish  moods  can  do  for 
commerce  ;  that,  in  short,  Central  Africa  will  never  be  of  much 
commercial  value  until  the  natives  learn  not  merely  to  collect 
native  produce,  but  to  make  use  of  their  rich  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  such  commodities  as  can  find  markets  in  neighbouring 
countries  or  beyond  the  seas. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  with  respect  to  Africa,  to  show 
how  I  think  in  the  course  of  your  ordinary  teaching  you  may  be 
able  to  bring  out  the  practical  bearings  of  the  geographical  facts 
with  which  you  have  to  deal.  Another  method  to  follow,  and 
a  most  profitable  one  from  a  practical  point  of  viewr,  is  to 
take  the  leading  commodities  of  commerce  and  work  out  the 
varying  geographical  conditions  under  which  they  are  found, 
and  the  various  circumstances  which  they  must  be  subject 
to  before  brought  to  their  final  destination.  Thus  wheat  and 
maize  and  rice  and  other  food  products  can  be  treated  most 
interestingly  ;  wool,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  ;  coal,  iron,  gold, 
and  other  minerals  and  metals;  and  even  manufactured  goods. 
In  any  complete  course  of  commercial  geography,  this  method 
must  be  used  as  supplemental  to  the  other,  in  which  you  start 
with  your  geography  and  work  your  way  out  to  your  com¬ 
modities.  Both  methods  are  very  ably  illustrated  in  Chisholm's 
“  Text-Book  of  Commercial  Geography.”  This  special  aspect 
of  the  subject  can,  of  course,  be  easily  illustrated  by  such 
special  and  simple  maps  as  those  before  you. 

I  must  conclude  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  I  cannot  pretend  to 
teach  you  how  to  teach.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  commer¬ 
cial  geography  is  simply  a  practical  application  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  its  widest  sense  ;  and  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  the 
position  by  a  few  examples.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  may  prove 
of  some  little  service  to  some  of  you  in  the  arduous,  and  trying, 
and  vastly  important  duties  of  your  calling. 


Mr.  Langler  said  the  lecturer  had  disclaimed  any  intention  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  instruct  teachers  in  their  art,  but  he  believed  that  ho  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  present  when 
he  said  that  the  paper  to  which  they  had  listened  was  full  of  suggestions 
of  great  practical  value  for  purposes  of  teaching.  He  had  himself  read 
a  paper  before  the  members  of  the  College  on  a  similar  subject  some 
ten  years  ago,  when  lie  took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  imparting 
of  much  useless  geographical  knowledge  in  school  lessons.  But  geo¬ 
graphical  teaching  had  made  great  progress  since  the  time  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new  kind  of  geographical 
text-books  w-as  the  best  evidence  of  the  change.  The  old  method  pre¬ 
sented  dry  facts,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  show  their  real  meaning 
and  their  connexion  with  one  another,  and  the  result  was  a  deplorable 
waste  of  the  pupil’s  time,  without  any  real  educational  advantage  being 
derived  from  the  study.  They  had  only  to  look  at  the  maps  that  were 
now  brought  out,  and  for  which  attention  was  claimed,  not  on  account 
of  their  including  every  petty  little  detail,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
less  important  matters  being  entirely  omitted,  so  that  the  eye  was  not 
distracted,  and  the  more  important  facts  stood  out  in  due  relief.  The 
main  feature  of  the  lecture  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  exhibition  of  the 
true  relationship  between  geographical  facts,  and  the  direct  bearing  of 
these  varied  facts  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  a 
country. 

Mr.  Brown  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the 
last  speaker,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  instruction  conveyed  in  the  paper, 
but  as  to  its  thoroughly  interesting  character.  The  old  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  geography  was  almost  entirely  topographical ;  while  the  method  now 
generally  adopted  gave  far  greater  prominence  to  its  physiographical 


aspect.  He  would  himself  be  inclined  to  recommend  teachers,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  get  rid  of  text-books  altogether,  and  to  trust 
to  good  maps,  and  their  own  verbal  explanations,  for  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  pupils.  There  was  now  no  lack  of  good  and  cheap  maps  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  teachers  should  also  bo  practised  in  drawing  their  own 
rough  maps  in  front  of  their  class,  limiting  the  sketch  to  such  features 
as  they  wished  at  the  moment  to  call  attention  to.  But,  while  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  greater  part  of  geographical  teaching  should  be  through 
the  eye,  some  caution  was  required,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  to  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  superficial  facts — e.g.,  as  the  lecturer  had 
pointed  out,  in  regard  to  the  capacities  of  the  Congo  as  a  highway  of 
commerce,  and  the  suitability  of  the  region  for  the  purposes  of  colo¬ 
nization.  The  subject,  treated  in  the  way  that  the  lecturer  had  treated 
it,  was,  he  thought,  better  adapted  for  the  senior  than  the  junior  boys, 
and  for  the  latter  he  would  rather  recommend  proceeding  by  way  of  a 
series  of  reading-books,  such  as  could  now  be  obtained.  He  also  thought 
that  the  earliest  geographical  teaching  should  still  be  mainly  of  a 
topographical  character. 

Mr.  Linn  remarked  that  art  was  long  and  life  was  short,  and  that, 
considering  the  great  number  of  subjects  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal 
with  in  the  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which  too  many  of  the  pupils 
left  for  business,  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  treating  them  in 
the  detail  suggested  by  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Heppel  referred  to  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  method 
generally  adopted  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  geography  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  the  wide  difference  between  that  method  and  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  was  treated  according  to  modern  ideas.  Then  geo¬ 
graphy  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  isolated 
facts,  chiefly  topographical,  and  the  chief  apparatus  of  instruction  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  large  outline  map,  on  which  a  number  of  spots  and  circles 
indicated  so  many  towns,  Ac.,  which  the  pupil  was  expected  to  name  as 
the  pointer  was  directed  to  them.  Present  utility  had,  he  conceived, 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  clear  notions  of  locality  —  just  as  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  heard  a  friend  say  that  he  formed  no  definite 
notion  of  the  position  of  a  man’s  house  until  he  had  dined  there. 
It  was  once  the  practice  to  estimate  the  importance  of  places  solely 
by  the  battles,  sieges,  revolutions,  they  had  witnessed ;  the  triumphs 
of  industry  were  now  rightly  deemed  worthy  of  at  least  as  much 
consideration  as  the  destructive  agencies  of  war.  But,  after  all,  it 
could  not  be  overlooked  to  how  large  an  extent  teachers  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  requirements  of  examiners  for  the  subject-matter  of 
their  teaching;  and  as  long  as  the  average  examination  paper  consisted 
largely  of  topographical  questions,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  teachers 
to  aim  at  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  had  been  indicated  by 
the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  also  complained  of  the  tyranny  of  examiners,  and 
of  the  restrictions  which  they  imposed  on  teaching.  He  thought  that 
the  passion  for  collecting  shown  by  very  many  children  could  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  interesting  them,  by  way  of  association  of  ideas,  in 
geographical  facts :  for  instance,  the  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
grain  in  reference  to  their  habitat,  &c. 

The  Chairman  was  convinced  that  geography,  if  taught  in  the  way 
indicated  by  the  lecturer,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  fascinating  study  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  his  opinion,  the  method  suggested  was 
more  capable  of  practical  application  than  it  appeared  to  some  of  the 
speakers ;  it  would  require  less  attention  to  detail  than  was  necessary 
under  the  older  methods,  and,  consequently,  teachers  and  learners 
would  be  more  at  liberty  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  large  facts  of 
geography,  which  alone  were  of  consequence  in  teaching  the  subject; 
the  details  being  relegated  to  gazetteers  and  other  books  of  reference. 
What  was  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  considering  the  place  of  the  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum,  was,  first,  its  capacities  for  mental  training, 
and  secondly  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  knowledge  to  bo  acquired  from 
it.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  lecturer  as  to  the  material  bearing  that 
the  rainfall  of  a  country  had  upon  its  wealth  and  population.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  warn  teachers  not  to  be  led  to  make  too  hasty 
deductions  from  the  facts  presented  to  them  :  an  excessive  rainfall,  for 
instance,  might  be  found  as  detrimental  as  a  deficiency  of  water. 

Mr.  Keltie  having  briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  various 
speakers,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

II. 

The  distribution  of  time  in  the  different  Higher  Commercial 
Colleges  shows  that  a  common  scheme  of  examination  for  the 
diplomas  is  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  examina¬ 
tions  have  strict  reference  to  the  courses  of  studies,  and  each 
school  grants  its  own  diplomas.  The  mode  of  classification  of 
the  successful  candidates  is  always  based  on  the  total  marks, 
and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  possible  total  is  necessary  for 
passing.  We  give  the  tables  of  marks  of  the  first  and  last  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  diplomas  at  a  recent  examination  at 
the  Ecole  superieure  de  Commerce  dc  Paris. 
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Tabic  of  Marks  for  the  First  of  the  Successful  Candidates  for  the  Diploma, 


Subjects. 

Marks. 

Coefficients. 

Products. 

German . 

..  18 

18 

324 

English . 

..  16 

16 

256 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra . 

..  19 

20 

380 

Chemistry . 

..  18 

14 

252 

Accounts  . 

..  19 

18 

342 

Drawing  . 

— 

- - 

— 

Commercial  Law  . 

...  20 

16 

320 

Political  Economy  . 

...  20 

14 

280 

Writing  . 

— 

— 

Spanish  or  Italian  . 

..  20  Italian  12 

240 

Commercial  Geography  . 

..  18-25 

18 

328-50 

Commercial  History  . . . . 

...  20 

14 

280 

Raw  Materials . 

..  19 

16 

304 

Mechanics  . 

..  16 

10 

160 

Applied  Physics  . 

,..  20 

12 

240 

Technology  . 

..  20 

16 

320 

4026-50 

Table  of  Marks  for  the  Last  of  the  Successful  Candidates. 


Subjects. 

Marks. 

Coefficients. 

Products. 

German . 

^  - - 

18 

— 

English . 

..  14 

16 

224 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra . 

...  17 

20 

340 

Chemistry  (Applied)  .... 

..  12 

14 

168 

Accounts  . 

18 

270 

Drawing  . . 

— 

— 

— 

Commercial  Law . 

..  12 

16 

192 

Political  Economy  . 

..  12 

14 

168 

Writing . 

— 

— 

— 

Spanish  or  Italian  . 

..  - - 

12 

— 

Commercial  Geography  . 

..  15 

18 

270 

Commercial  History  .... 

,  , - 

14 

— 

Raw  Materials . 

..  12 

16 

192 

Mechanics  . 

— 

10 

_ 

Physics  (Applied)  . 

..  15 

12 

180 

Technology  . 

..  18 

16 

288 
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It  is  important  to  notice  the  criticisms  which  have  been  freely 
made  on  these  programmes  in  France  itself.  The  French  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  either  the  arrangements  or  the  results. 
For  example,  while  in  all  the  commercial  schools  a  more  and 
more  important  place  is  given  to  Accounts,  it  is  contended  that 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  subject  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  value  of  the  teaching,  as  measured  by  its  results. 
It  is  not,  however,  suggested  that  the  hours  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  to  be  reduced,  but  that  the  teaching  should  be  modified 
and  organized  on  a  different  and  more  rational  basis.  It  is 
complained  that  at  present  professors  base  their  lessons  upon 
unsound  theories  and  contradictory  methods,  and  illustrate  them 
by  examples  of  simulated  accounts.  One  of  the  most  acceptable 
suggestions  on  this  point  is  that  of  M.  Eugene  Leautey,  who 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  his  Report 
on  Commercial  Schools,  that  each  school  should  have  a  museum 
of  administrative  materials  which  should  be  methodically  co-or¬ 
dinated  by  the  professors,  and  be  supplemented  by  short  articles 
and  by  drawings  accompanied  by  descriptions.  The  objects  in 
this  museum  would  form  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  on  things 
administrative.  In  consequence  of  suggestions  such  as  this, 
efforts  have  already  been  made  for  obtaining  from  industries, 
banks,  commercial  houses,  agricultural  boards,  and  the  chief 
Government  departments,  such  materials  as  would  enable  pro¬ 
fessors  to  bring  their  instruction  to  bear  on  practical  matters 
without  carrying  the  students  beyond  the  school.  All  exer¬ 
cises  would  then  deal  with  actual  documents  referring  to 
accounts,  &c.  Another  subject  which  French  critics  say  is 
neglected  is  that  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Economy.  They 
deem  it  right  that  schools  should  get  to  know  the  traditions 
of  great  business  houses  which  are  usually  transmitted  to 
successors  without  the  participation  of  the  outside  world.  A 
pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  become  a  good  employe,  a  good 
buyer,  a  good  salesman,  a  good  cashier,  and  a  good  accountant. 
But  they  acknowledge  that  the  art  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
paying  and  receiving,  and  of  registering  these  operations,  do 
not  constitute  the  whole  science  of  commerce ;  for  a  good 
buyer,  a  gwd  salesman,  a  good  cashier,  and  a  good  accountant 
are  nob  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  an  enterprise.  The 
enterprise  itself  should  be  well  organized  and  directed.  These 
arts  of  organizing  and  of  directing  constitute  the  economic 
science,  which  is  a  necessary  complement  of  commercial  and 
industrial  science.  Therefore,  although  the  utility  of  the  course 


of  political  economy  is  not  contested,  the  critics  would  like  to 
see  in  every  commercial  school  a  course  of  commercial  economy. 
The  teaching  of  arithmetic  should,  in  the  opinion  of  these  critics, 
be  still  further  developed,  and  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
mental  and  rapid  calculations.  They  also  attach  high  importance 
to  good  writing  as  being  an  absolute  necessity  in  bookkeeping 
and  correspondence;  and,  as  the  subject  of  shorthand  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected  in  France,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  they  advocate  its  inclusion  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  Their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography  are  amusing.  In  a  criticism  of  the  English 
Reader,  M.  Thierry  Micg  says:  “Look  at  the  English  news¬ 
papers,  they  are  essentially  geographical  chronicles.  In  every 
number  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  whole  world. 
Why?  Evidently  because  it  interests  the  English  reader;  for  all 
English  readers  are  geographers.”  Here,  too,  we  find  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  knowledge  of  geography  tends  to  induce  emigration, 
and  that  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  sole  object  of  secondary 
education  is  to  prepare  for  emigration.  They  have  caught  the 
idea,  too,  that  geography  lessons  should  he  illustrated  by  magic 
lantern,  maps,  pictures,  photographs,  &c.  The  studies  of  tariffs, 
industrial  and  commercial  plant,  commercial  and  industrial 
technology,  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  and  the  arts 
of  buying  and  selling,  or  “  commercial  strategy  and  tactics,”  as 
they  aptly  phrase  it,  are  also  strongly  advised  by  the  critics. 
They  admit  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  ;  they  are  fully  convinced,  that  while  present  methods  of 
teaching  prevail,  the  languages  can  only  be  thoroughly  learnt 
by  a  residence  abroad.  They  ascribe  the  present  general 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  in  France  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  painful  to  parents  to  be  separated  from  their 
children  for  any  length  of  time.  We  might  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  chief  reason  which  has 
compelled  the  Jesuit  authorities  to  decide  to  dissolve  their  school 
at  Canterbury  this  summer  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  of  the  critics  on  this  point.  As  to  the  subject  of 
Mechanics,  they  think  that  it  should  he  kept  on  the  syllabus, 
but  that  neither  it  nor  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  should 
receive  too  great  an  amount  of  attention. 

In  a  Report  which  has  received  the  assent  and  approval  of 
those  in  authority,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

“Every  impartial  observer  may  remark  that,  in  France,  commerce  is 
repugnant  to  the  upper  classes ;  the  middle  classes  only  send  their  least 
intelligent  and  worst  taught  sons  into  trade,  while  the  lower  classes,  who 
push  their  scholarship  boys  into  the  State  schools,  send  them  into  business 
only  for  ‘  want  of  something  better.’  And  when  they  do  this,  it  is  with  the 
conviction  that  the  career  docs  not  require  any  other  preparation  but  that 
of  practice.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  there 
is  the  same  infatuation  for  the  liberal  or  bureaucratic  professions,  and 
for  the  classical  baccalaureat  which  opens  the  door  of  these  careers ;  the 
same  conviction  that  trade  does  not  require  any  special  preparation,  and 
that  the  time  spent  in  commercial  schools  is  wasted.  How  can  com¬ 
mercial  education  prosper  under  such  conditions  ? 

“  Commercial  schools,  disdained  by  the  upper  classes,  considered  as  an 
objectionable  excrescence  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  are  fatally 
condemned  to  remain  as  the  pariahs  of  French  education,  and  we  can 
understand  the  reasons  why  at  present,  after  a  long  and  meritorious  fight, 
they  count,  in  the  whole  country,  less  than  a  thousand  pupils,  including 
foreigners,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-eight  millions. 

‘  *  The  principal  obstacles  to  the  development  of  commercial  education 
are,  first,  a  want  of  funds  for  their  support  and  satisfactory  development ; 
and  secondly,  the  insufficient  recognition  given  to  this  teaching.  For 
want  of  money  the  schools  have  subsisted  scantily,  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  .equipped  and  furnished;  for  want  'of  an  accepted  diploma 
giving  real  advantages  to  those  who  obtain  it,  they  have  failed  to  attract 
pupils.  In  fact,  what  value  can  the  public  attach  to  so-called  superior 
schools,  the  certificates  of  which  arc  not  recognised  by  the  State  as 
registering  sufficient  merit  even  to  excuse  their  possessors  from  the 
examination  for  partial  exemption  from  military  service  P — an  examination 
so  simple,  that  all  who  fail  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  even  the  pupils 
of  primary  schools,  pass  successfully.  Evidently  a  teaching  so  little 
encouraged,  and  so  little  considered  by  the  State,  could  not  enjoy  any 
real  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Heads  of  families  in  France, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions,  have  sent  their  sons  to  them, 
form  rare  exceptions.  The  only  commercial  school  in  France  which  has 
maintained  itself  by  its  own  resources  has  only  done  so  by  the  support 
of  pupils  from  abroad.” 

C. — Auxiliary  Institutions. 

Although  there  are  serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
higher  schools  for  the  few,  there  are  no  such  doubts  attaching 
to  the  more  practical  schools  which  provide  educational  help  for 
the  many.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  commercial  evening 
classes  established  in  the  different  arrondissements  of  Paris, 
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The  subjects  taught  in  these  classes  are  chiefly  accounts,  book¬ 
keeping,  commercial  matters,  and  modern  languages.  Most  of 
these  classes  are  absolutely  free,  and,  where  a  fee  is  charged,  it 
is  merely  nominal.  The  classes  are  supported  by  various  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  are  well  distributed  over  Paris.  Prom  a  table 
giving  returns  to  the  year  1888,  we  find  that  there  are  6,179 
male,  and  2,478  female  students  on  the  registers  of  these  classes. 
Of  course,  the  number  of  actual  attendances  varies  considerably 
from  month  to  month.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  many  of 
the  pupils  are  detained  in  their  offices,  &c.,  and  fall  off  in  their 
attendance.  Notwithstanding  this  cause  of  irregularity,  and 
the  many  and  varied  temptations  of  pleasure  in  Paris,  the  classes 
are  well  attended  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  They  have  done 
excellent  service  for  trade  and  commerce  in  Paris.  The  fact 
that  the  classes  are  free  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  their  success. 
A  young  man  in  Paris  who  is  determined  to  work  can,  by  their 
aid,  pursue  his  studies  to  the  same  degree  as  pupils  in  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools,  without  any  interruption  of  his 
daily  occupation.  In  addition,  he  may  acquire  any  special  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  finds  he  may  require  in  the  commercial  career 
before  him. 

•  The  first  of  the  evening  classes  supported  by  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  for  women  and  girls  was  opened  in  October,  1870,  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  3rd  Arrondissement,  but  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  Communal  School  in  the  Rue  Volta.  The  number  of 
pupils  that  flocked  to  the  class,  even  from  distant  parts  of  Paris, 
showed  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  the  undertaking.  In 
Prance,  as  in  England,  the  number  of  girls  who  find  employment 
in  business  houses  is  on  the  increase.  The  class  was  opened 
mainly  for  instruction  in  bookkeeping  and  modern  languages. 
This  class  became  the  model  of  all  the  others,  and  now  forms,  in 
addition,  a  kind  of  training  school  for  teachers. 

In  1874  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  struck  with  the  work 
done,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Municipality  of  Paris,  to  found  other  classes.  Aided  by 
funds  from  the  9th  Arrondissement,  they  established  classes  in 
the  Avenue  Trudaine,  held  at  their  commercial  school,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

The  success  of  the  classes  for  women  induced  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  to  found  similar  ones  for  men.  Other  subjects  more 
appropriate  to  men  were  added  to  the  syllabus,  and  the  whole  of 
the  classes  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Porcher,  of  the 
Ecole  Turgot. 

The  decree  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  which  established  these 
classes,  appeared  in  October,  1881.  It  fixed  the  duration  of  the 
classes  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  30th  of  June. 
Por  girls  the  classes  were  to  be  held  from  7.30  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. ; 
and  for  men  from  8  to  10  p.m.  The  following  table  shows  the 
subjects  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  : — ■ 


Elementary  Stage. 


1st  Year.  Hours 

Writing- ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Arithmetic  ...  ...  ...  2 

Bookkeeping  ..  1 

French  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Commercial  Geography  and 

French  Colonies  ...  ...  1 

Industrial  and  Commercial 

Technology .  ...  1 

Modern  Languages  .  3 


12 


2nd  Year.  Hours 

Writing...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Arithmetic  ...  ...  ...  2 

Bookkeeping  ...  ...  ...  2 

Geogi-aphy 

Civil  and  Commercial  Law  ... 
Industrial  and  Commercial 
Technology  ...  ...  ...  1 

Modern  Languages  ...  ...  3 


12 


Higher  Grade. 

Arithmetic  ... 

Accounts  and  Bookkeeping 
French  (Commercial  Correspondence) 
Geography  of  World,  except  Europe 
Political  Economy  (Elements) 

Commercial  Law  . 

Modern  Languages  ... 


2  hours. 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


5  ) 
)  ) 
)  > 
>> 

if 


In  this  course  more  time  is  devoted  to  accounts  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  than  in  that  for  women,  and  classes  for  commercial  law  and 
technolog}1'  are  added. 

The  latter  class  is  particularly  useful,  and  its  practical  results 
are  all  the  greater  where  the  pupils  are  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  different  quarters.  Por  example, 
the  class  held  in  the  quarter  of  the  Gobelins  has  its  attention 
directed  to  the  local  industries — tanning,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  ; 
in  the  Marais,  towards  bronze-working ;  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  to  cabinetmaking,  paperhanging ;  and  in  the  central 
quarter,  to  the  production  of  the  so-called  “articles  de  Paris.” 


At  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year  an  examination  is  held  on 
all  the  subjects,  and  certificates  are  granted  by  the  municipality. 
The  examination  is  both  written  and  oral,  and  lasts  about  six 
hours.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  certificates  are  published 
in  the  Bulletin  Municipal  OJJiciel,  and  the  list  is  forwarded  to  the 
Chamber  and  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  banks  and 
principal  commercial  houses.  The  number  of  full  certificates 
given  up  to  the  present  is  178  in  the  elementary  stage,  and 
eighteen  in  the  higher ;  partial  certificates  are  given  in  greater 
numbers. 

Everybody  admits  that  good  work  is  being  done  by  these 
classes,  and  great  credit  is  due  both  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Municipality  of  Paris  for  the  energy  they  have 
shown  in  founding  and  supporting  them. 

(2)  I! Association  Pliiloteclmiqiie. 

This  Association  was  founded  in  1848,  and  aims  at  giving 
adults  of  both  sexes  gratuitous  instruction  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Though  founded  in  1848,  its  great  success  dates  from  1879, 
when  commercial  education  was  more  generally  taken  up.  It 
has  established  classes  for  commercial  subjects,  industries,  and 
lectures  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  It  distributes,  every 
year,  prizes,  medals,  and  certificates  to  successful  students.  Its 
classes  continue  for  six  months  at  least,  from  the  middle  of 
October.  It  numbers  nearly  1,300  pupils.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  French,  a  modern  language,  history,  and  geo¬ 
graphy,  bookkeeping,  common  law,  mathematics,  and  political 
economy.  The  examination  for  certificates  is  rather  difficult, 
and  candidates  must  pass  in  at  least  four  of  these  subjects.  The 
following  are  the  different  certificates  given 

1.  Commercial  Subjects.—  French,  modern  language  (English,  Spanish, 
German,  Italian  or  Portuguese),  history,  commercial  geography,  book¬ 
keeping,  common  law,  mathematics,  political  economy. 

2.  Industrial  Arts. — French,  physics,  chemistry,  raw  materials,  draw¬ 
ing,  hygiene,  medicine,  natural  history. 

3.  Mathematics. — French,  algebra,  and  arithmetic  (second  year), 
geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  and  drawing. 

4.  Building  Construction,  §c. — French,  practical  construction,  descrip¬ 
tive  geometry,  masonry  and  carpentry,  land-surveying,  drawing,  hygiene, 
common  law. 

5.  Certificate  for  Adult  Women. — First  year  French,  one  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  arithmetic,  accounts,  &c.,  hygiene,  history,  and  geography. 

6.  Certificate  for  Adult  Women. — Second  year,  French  (literature  and 
history  of  literature),  modern  language,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry 
bookkeeping,  elements  of  physical  science,  commercial  geography,  and 
history. 

Tbe  classes  supported  by  the  Society  are  seven  in  number,  and 
are  held  from  8.30  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

(3)  Society  for  the  Professional  Education  of  Women. 

Ecoles  E.  Lsmonnier. 

These  schools,  four  in  number,  are  specially  intended  for  the 
preparation  of  young  girls  for  commerce  and  arts.  Though  the 
special  classes  continue  till  6  p.m.,  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
evening  classes.  Neither  are  they  gratuitous.  They  only  receive 
day  pupils  above  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  classes  are 
general  and  special ;  the  general  classes  are  held  from  8  a.m.  till 
11  a.m. ;  the  special  classes  from  1  till  6  p.m. 

In  the  general  classes  instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects  : — French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography, 
science,  applied  to  common  usages  of  life,  writing,  needlework. 

The  special  subjects  are,  commercial  subjects  (bookkeeping 
and  English),  drawing,  wood  engraving,  painting  on  glass,  paint¬ 
ing  on  porcelain  and  china,  embroidery,  mercery  and  linen 
goods. 

We  may  mention  that,  at  the  Health  Exhibition  of  London  in 
1884,  the  Society  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibits. 

(4)  Commercial  Classes  supported  by  the  Grand  Orient  {Masonic 

Lodges)  of  France. 

These  classes  were  founded  by  Masonic  Lodges  in  1871  for  the 
study  of  German  only,  but  soon  classes  were  formed  for  English 
and  Spanish,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  law.  A 
small  fee  of  two  francs  a  year  is  charged,  and  this  fee,  small  as 
it  is,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  certain  regularity  of  attendance,  and 
even  to  secure  a  selection  of  pupils.  The  classes  are  assisted 
financially  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris.  The  free  classes  of 
this  association  contain  about  a  thousand  pupils. 

(5)  Polyglot  Institute. 

Young  men  who  have  left  the  various  commei’cial  schools, 
and  have  entered  situations,  have  not  always  the  opportunity  of 
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speaking  tlie  languages  they  have  begun  to  learn.  The  Polyglot 
Institute  provides  such  opportunity  in  the  classes  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  languages. 

(6)  Ecole  Pratique  de  Commerce. 

Under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  Ecole  Pratique  de 
Commerce  et  de  Comptabilite,  which  has  recently  entered  a  new 
and  capacious  building  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  This  is  now 
mainly  supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  the  City  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  house  of  business  conducted  as  a  school.  We 
quote  from  the  prospectus  as  follows  : — 

“  Until  lately  an  apprenticeship  to  business  could  only  be  served  in  a 
house  of  business.  To-day,  however,  the  role  of  teacher  is  incompatible 
with  the  varied  and  absorbing  occupations  of  the  head  of  a  house.  Schools 
of  commerce  ought,  then,  to  have  for  their  object  the  training  of  young 
persons  until  they  are  quite  pi’epared  to  enter  these  houses  and  at  once 
take  their  part.  A  schoolmaster  of  authority  has  said,  ‘  When  you  wish 
to  teach  anything,  commence  by  showing  it  to  your  pupils  before  teaching 
it.’  In  other  words,  do  not  talk  to  your  pupils  about  things  they  do  not 
see.  M.  Michael  Breal  mentions,  in  one  of  his  recent  articles,  the 
instance  of  a  professor  who  had  gone  to  Germany  intending  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  who,  after  three  months  consecrated  to  the 
study  of  grammar,  could  neither  write  nor  speak  German,  while  his 
servant,  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  daily  life,  had  acquired  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  far  superior  to  that  of  the  professor,  to  whom  he  served  as  an 
interpreter.  Strong  in  such  evidence,  the  management  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  commercial  education  will  only  attain  success  when  the  school 
becomes  really  a  house  of  business.” 

To  show  how  ready  our  neighbours  are  to  give  information 
respecting  their  methods,  we  may  mention  that  our  inquiries 
respecting  this  school  brought  over  a  deputation  of  three  of  the 
staff  to  confer  on  the  subject  before  us.  Our  space  will  not  at 
present  allow  us  to  give  in  detail  the  unique  mode  of  procedure 
in  this  interesting  school. 

Germany. 

There  are  two  points  to  take  note  of  in  connexion  with 
German  education  which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  conditions 
of  the  German  system. 

1st.  There  is  a  wider  difference  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
schools  for  different  classes,  or  preparatory  to  different  careers, 
than  is  the  case  in  England.  The  business  or  profession  towards 
which  the  young  student  is  to  aim,  is  settled  very  early  in  life, 
and  the  kind  of  school  to  be  attended  is  regulated  by  the  choice. 

2ud.  The  educational  system  is  intimately  linked  with  the 
method  of  military  conscription. 

German  educational  organization  can  be  imitated  only  where 
these  two  conditions  exist.  Nor  can  we  fully  understand  one 
part  of  the  system  without  considering  its  connexion  with  other 
parts.  Hence,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  commercial 
schools  of  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  in  outline  the 
general  system  of  education  in  that  Empire. 

In  Germany,  elementary  education  is  absolutely  obligatory ; 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years  all  children  must  go  to 
school,  or  be  properly  educated  at  home.  The  kindergarten 
schools  prepare  infants  for  the  Yolksschulen,  the  Freischulen, 
Elementarschulen,  or  the  Biirgerschulen,  that  is,  for  the  primary 
schools,  to  which  every  child  who  has  attained  his  sixth  year 
must  go.  Parents  may  send  their  children  to  private  schools, 
or  have  them  taught  at  home,  provided  they  obtain  the  necessary 
authorization.  But  these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  children  of  the  best  families  often  mix  with  those 
of  the  poorest. 

The  Biirgerschulen  (citizen  schools)  are  a  higher  grade  of 
elementary  school  ;  the  Yolksschulen  a  lower  grade.  The  former 
have  seven  classes,  the  latter  four,  often  with  several  parallel 
divisions  of  each. 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  school  age  is,  that  it  begins 
with  the  school  year  succeeding  that  in  which  a  child  is  six  years 
old,  and  concludes  at  the  close  of  that  school  year  in  which  the 
child  is  fourteen  years  old.  The  school  year  commences  about 
Easter.  The  limits  of  age  at  which  children  practically  do  attend 
school  vary  between  about  5i  and  7.  In  Prussia,  the  legal  school 
age  commences  earlier  than  in  any  other  German  State,  but  the 
law  on  the  subject  is  not  practically  carried  out.  In  some  towns, 
such  as  Berlin,  children  are  received  twice  a  year — at  Easter  and 
at  Michaelmas  ;  in  others,  as  at  Weimar,  only  once  a  year — at 
Easter.* 

Above  the  Yolksschulen  there  are  (1)  the  Hohere  Biirgerschulen 

*  See  “  Reports  on  German  Elementary  Schools,”  by  Charles  Copland 
Perry,  M.A.  (Rivington  &  Co.) 


(Middle  Class  Schools) ;  (2)  the  Realschulen  ;  (3)  the  Gymnasien. 
The  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  keep  their  scholars  until  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen,  unless  they  are  destined  for  the  Gymnasium  or  Realschule, 
in  which  case  they  may  leave  earlier,  if  they  can  prove  by  their 
examinations  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  follow  the 
course  in  these  schools. 

Children  who  on  leaving  the  Yolksschule  enter  the  Biirger- 
schule  are  generally  supposed  not  to  wish  to  go,  or  not  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  going,  beyond  the  primary  instruction.  The  second  and 
third  of  the  kinds  of  school  named  above  have  so  frequently  been 
the  subjects  of  comment  here  in  England,  that  all  know  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics.  Boys  who  are  destined  for  the  liberal 
professions  enter  the  Gymnasium  when  they  are  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old.  These  schools  give  a  classical  education,  and 
correspond  to  the  French  Lycees.  Pupils  on  leaving  them  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Universities.  Those  who  are  destined  for  business 
life,  or  for  the  Polytechnic  schools,  or  for  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  rarely  join  a  gymnasium  :  they  enter  either 
the  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  or  the  Realschulen.  There  are  again 
two  grades  of  each  of  these  schools,  one  comprising  six  classes  and 
nine  years’  study,  the  other  five  classes  and  seven  years’  study. 

The  Realschulen  are  neither  special  nor  preparatory  for  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  education  is  general,  and  is  based  on  the  study  of 
modern  languages  in  conjunction  with  natural  and  physical 
sciences  ;  it  excludes  altogether  the  dead  languages,  and  is  more 
scientific  than  that  of  the  Gymnasien. 

Now  the  special  colleges  or  schools  for  commercial  education 
are  developments  or  branches  of  the  Realschulen  and  the  Hohere 
Biirgenschulen.  The  Realschule  almost  necessarily  gave  rise  to 
the  Commercial  School,  because  scientific  instruction  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  special  professional  instruction  belonging  to 
scientific  trades,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  At  present  there 
are  no  less  than  eighty-five  commercial  schools  in  the  different 
German  States.  Many  of  these  have  been  founded  since  1866, 
when  a  law  was  passed  assimilating  these  schools  to  the 
Gymnasien  and  Realschulen,  by  allowing  the  certificate  ob¬ 
tained  on  leaving  to  reduce  the  time  of  military  service.  So 
popular  have  these  schools  become,  that  even  the  Gymnasien 
and  Realschulen  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  form  classes 
for  the  study  of  commercial  subjects. 

Commercial  schools  in  Germany  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — Higher  Commercial  Schools  and  Middle  Commercial 
Schools.  The  first  group  comprises  twenty-four  schools,  the 
latter  sixty-one.  The  main  feature  which  divides  the  first  from 
the  second  is  the  right  acquired  under  the  law  of  1866  referred  to 
above. 

Higher  Commercial  Schools. — Commercial  schools  are  considered 
as  high  schools — 

(1)  If  they  comprise  three  classes  of  one  year’s  course  for  each. 

(2)  If  they  insist  that,  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class,  the 
pupils  are  as  advanced  as  those  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Real¬ 
schulen. 

(3)  If  they  so  organize  their  studies  that,  after  the  three  years’ 
course  of  study,  the  pupils  have  received  an  education  equal  to 
that  of  the  pupils  in  the  Gymnasien  or  Realschulen  who  have 
completed  their  second. 

(4)  If,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  they  undergo  an  examina¬ 
tion  presided  over  by  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Government. 

On  this  examination  depend  the  certificates  which  entitle  the 
holders  to  partial  exemption  from  military  service. 

With  a  view  to  secure  this  important  privilege,  German  com¬ 
mercial  schools  were  compelled  to  modify  their  instruction. 
More  time  had  to  be  given  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
German  literature,  French  and  English  languages,  &c.  The 
necessity  of  passing  the  final  examination  compels  the  managers 
to  give  that  amount  and  kind  of  education  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  entitles  a  man  to  be  considered  “  well  edu¬ 
cated,”  and  hence  time  that  was  devoted  to  purely  commercial 
subjects  before  the  passing  of  the  law  had  to  be  taken  away  from 
these  subjects,  so  that  purely  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book¬ 
keeping,  technology,  &c.,  are  taught  only  as  much  as  possible. 

This  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  relative 
value  of  the  subjects  of  the  programmes.  Part  of  them  are 
taken  because  they  are  needed  in  commerce,  part  because  they 
constituted  the  military  programme. - 

The  military  regulations  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
syllabus.  This  uniformity  is  not  dictated  by  the  needs  of  com¬ 
merce.  What  an  incentive  to  study  must  be  the  result  of  success 
in  the  examination — the  being  excused  from  two-thirds  of  an 
infliction  wffiich  many  regard  as  almost  intolerable !  Imagine 
how  many  would  labour  assiduously  for  the  Commercial  Certi- 
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ficate  in  England,  if  its  possession  would  open  the  way  to 
Sandhurst,  or  Woolwich,  or  the  Naval  College  at  Greenwich ! 
How  many  schools  in  England  would  gladly  accept,  from  an  out¬ 
side  authority,  a  programme  differing  considerably  from  a  simple 
preparation  for  peaceful  business,  if  participation  in  such  privi- 
ledges  necessarily  resulted  from  the  acceptance !  We  can  now 
easily  understand  the  comment  in  the  French  report  quoted  above. 

Middle  Commercial  Schools.- — With  the  exception  of  some  few 
private  establishments,  these  schools  have  been  founded  by  cor¬ 
porations  of  merchants  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  con¬ 
tribute  sufficient  funds  towards  their  maintenance  to  reduce  the 
fees  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  pupils  are  generally  received  from 
the  primary  schools  or  the  Hohere  Burgenscliulen,  where  the 
rudiments  of  French  and  English  have  been  taught.  Many  of 
the  schools  are  devoted  to  the  special  requirements  of  apprentices 
to  various  trades,  &c.,  and  the  pupils  in  such  schools  take  their 
lessons  either  before  their  shops  open  in  the  morning  or  after 
closing  in  the  evening.  Regular  day  pupils,  who  can  afford  to 
continue  their  studies  without  troubling  about  business  until 
the  age  of  17  or  18,  as  a  rule  choose  the  higher  schools,  because 
of  the  military  exemption.  But  yet  there  are  exceptions  enough 
to  supply  day  scholars  for  many,  and  some  are  attended  part  of 
the  day  by  pupils  of  the  Biirgerschulen  or  Realschulen.  The 
“  Fortbildungs-schulen,”  or  perfecting  schools,  are  institutions 
which  give  only  twelve  hours’  instruction  per  week.  These  are 
common  in  several  of  the  German  States,  particularly  in  Saxony, 
where  the  law  compels  boys  who  leave  the  primary  schools  to 
attend  one  of  these  perfecting  schools  for  three  years,  that  is,  till 
they  are  seventeen  years  old.  The  law  is  very  strict  on  this 
point.  Employers  and  masters  are  bound  to  give  their  appren¬ 
tices,  clerks,  and  servants  time  to  attend  the  school.  The  list 
of  boys  who  leave  the  primary  schools  is  regularly  supplied  to 
the  managers  of  the  Fortbildungs-schulen,  who  can  thus  control 
the  attendance.  Even  foreign  apprentices  are  obliged  to  leave 
their  names  with  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  sees  that  the  law  is 
carried  out.  But,  in  fact,  little  trouble  is  required  to  enforce  the 
rule  ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  national  life,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  trying  to  evade  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  law  is  confined  to  Saxony,  and  each  State  has  full 
control  over  its  own  schools.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
law  will  soon  be  applied  more  generally.  To  these  numerous 
commercial  schools  must  be  added  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  for 
various  industries  and  trades,  and  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  which 
have  for  object  the  perfecting  of  their  pupils  in  some  special 
subject  or  special  trade,  such  as  watchmaking,  bookbinding, 
tailoring,  &c. 

In  our  next,  we  propose  to  give  particular  accounts  of  some 
typical  schools,  both  high,  middle,  and  lower. 

We  have  sought  to  pierce  below  the  surface  in  these  matters, 
and,  as  our  correspondence  will  ultimately  show,  we  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful.  For  instance,  the  following  letter, 
dated  June  24th,  1890,  was  written  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  by 
an  English  lady  of  position  and  experience,  who  is  resident  in 
Leipzic : — 

“  This  school  is,  like  all  German  ones  of  the  kind,  a  day  school.  Hours 
of  attendance  7  to  9,  or  8  to  12,  and  2  to  4.  On  gymnastic  days  2  to  5. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  amount  of  home-work  to  be  done  which  is 
not  usually  expected,  in  England.  In  order  clearly  to  understand  the 
Report,  you  will  please  note  that  the  first  part  refers  to  ‘  Abtheilung  I.’ 
(Lower  Division).  This  is  held  in  the  early  morning,  from  7  to  9,  and  is 
intended  for  youths  who  are  already  going  through  the  three  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  shops  and  houses  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  who  can  manage 
to  get  leave  from  their  chefs  to  stay  away  from  work  until  9  o’clock.  The 
object  is,  first,  to  continue  and  improve  their  education  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
order  to  pass  a  certain  examination  by  which  the  lucky  ones  escape  the 
otherwise  inevitable  three  years  of  military  service,  getting  off  with  only 
one. 

“  For  an  English  boy  coming  out  here  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  know 
something  of  German,  practically,  not  merely  in  the  way  it  is  often  taught 
in  schools,  where  the  education  of  the  ear  by  dictation  is  neglected,  since 
he  will  be  expected  not  only  to  write  a  short  account  of  his  life,  but  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  him  in  school.  In  the  written  account  there 
must  be  no  great  mistakes.  Idiomatic  errors  are  expected  and  excused. 
■Should  he  not  be  thus  forewarned,  two  courses  are  open  to  him.  The  one 
is  to  get  admitted  at  Easter  with  what  little  German  he  does  know,  and 
rub  on  as  best  he  can,  losing,  of  course,  a  little  time  until  he  has  picked 
up  more  ;  the  other,  to  enter,  about  Christmas  time,  a  ‘  Pension  ’  or 
boarding-house  in  a  family,  where  he  will  soon  learn  to  understand  what 
is  said,  and  to  speak  himself.  He  can  also  take  private  lessons.  He  will 
then  be  prepared  to  enter  at  Easter.  He  will  be  placed  in  the  third 
(lowest',  second,  or  first  class  of  the  Upper  Division  (II.  Abtheilung), 
according  to  his  age  and  attainments. 


“  It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  work  is  not  only  a  more  direct  pre¬ 
paration  for  his  future  employments,  but  also  a  wider-reaching  one  than 
can  be  obtained  in  most  English  schools  to  which  the  embryo  shopman  or 
office  clerk  is  sent,  and  that  a  boy  can  here  fit  himself  for  future  posts  of 
responsibility  in  the  great  commercial  houses  of  the  world.  The  earlier 
a  boy  comes,  after  fourteen,  the  better. 

“The  Commercial  Schools,  of  course,  being  merely  supplementary  to 
general  education,  are  not  so  severe  as  those  for  general  education.  I 
think,  from  your  question  as  to  the  particular  German  course  which  I 
should  choose  for  such  a  boy  as  mine,  that  you  perhaps  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  truth.  If  I  mention  the  case  of  one  boy  only,  well  known 
to  me,  you  will  see  at  once  that  A.  would  long  ago  have  been  in  his 
grave,  or  that  his  brain  would  have  been  weakened  for  life,  if  I  had 
subjected  him  to  such  a  course.  Last  week  I  said  to  a  mother:  ‘  How  is 
little  Felix  P  ’  (Felix  has  reached  the  mature  age  of  ten  years,  but  is  so 
small  and  shadowy  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.)  ‘  Oh, 
thank  you,  he  is  tolerably  well,’  said  the  mother,  ‘  and  glad  enough  to 
run  out ;  he  has  so  little  play-time,  you  know  (it  was  between  11  and  2) ; 
but  I  have  felt  worried  about  him  lately,  he  has  several  times 
brought  his  breakfast  home  again  (2nd  breakfast,  No.  1  having  been 
eaten  at  6.30,  in  order  to  reach  the  school  by  7)  from  having  no 
appetite.’  ‘  Oh,’  I  said,  *  I  am  sorry  ;  but  when  home-work  is  done,  now 
the  evenings  are  so  fine  and  long,  I  hope  he  gets  some  play,  or  at  least  a 
run.’  ‘  Very  little  of  that,  I  assure  you,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  You  see,  he 
gets  the  gymnastics  ;  but  by  the  time  they  are  over,  and  he  is  home,  it 
is  6.15,  thenhe  must  have  his  supper,  which  brings  it  to  6.30  ;  then  Felix 
being  a  little  behindhand  with  his  Latin,  his  tutor  comes,  and  when  the 
tutor  has  done  with  him  he  must  do  all  his  home-work,  that  he  has  not 
done,  now.  And  by  the  time  that  is  over,  it  is  so  late,  you  see,’  said  his 
mother.  ‘Then  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  half-holidays  are  not 
much  good,  because  the  boys  have  so  much  home-work  to  do,  you  know, 
and  often  must  continue  to  work  at  it  also  on  Sundays ;  in  fact,  I  think 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  I  always  feel  the  most  worried  about  the 
child,  because  the  morning  hours  on  those  days,  being  7  to  12  instead 
of  7  to  11,  it  is  such  a  long  time  at  a  stretch.’  There  would  be  humour 
in  this  were  there  not  so  much  more  pathos. 

“It  is  a  fact  known  not  only  to  doctors,  for  whom  it  is  a  burning 
question,  but  to  the  general  public,  that  diseases  of  the  nerve  and  brain 
are  extending  themselves  backwards,  and  affecting  children  of  a  much 
more  early  age  than  has  ever  been  known  in  Germany  before.  More 
than  one  case  of  child  suicide  has  lately  occurred,  and  as  to  the  lunatic 
asylums,  the  number  of  inmates  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  from  the  over¬ 
work  of  adults.  Here  I  should  also  explain  that  the  childish  troubles  of 
Felix  are  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  Avith  what  bigger  boys  have  to  go 
through.  Last  year  a  boy  of  15,  whom  I  knew,  said  to  me  at  Frank¬ 
furt  :  ‘  I  like  your  language,  but  I  Avas  forced  to  give  it  up,  because  the 
only  time  I  have  is  from  1  to  2.  After  my  home-work  is  done  at  mid¬ 
night,  I  am  sometimes  rather  tired.’  The  Secundaner  boys,  when 
preparing  for  Primaner  examinations,  often  have  to  work  till  3  o’clock 
in  the  morning.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Prince  Bismarck  has  been  visited  at  Friedrichsruh  by  a  corre- 
pondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  reports  his  views  on  many 
subjects,  education  being  one  of  them.  According  to  this  report 
of  Bismarck’s  views — 

“  Over-education  in  Germany  leads  to  much  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  ;  in  Russia,  to  disaffection  and  conspiracy.  Ten  times  as 
many  young  people  are  educated  there  for  the  higher  walks  of  life  as 
there  are  places  to  give  them,  or  opportunities  for  them,  in  the  liberal 
professions,  to  earn  a  decent  living,  far  less  wealth  and  distinction.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  quite  the  right  kind  of  learning,  too.  There  are  too  many 
free  scholarships  and  presentations  by  half,  by  appointment  to  which 
poor  people’s  children  are  taught  to  be  unhappy  and  useless.  Priests’ 
children,  for  instance,  mostly  get  their  high  school  and  university 
education  for  nothing.  What  good  does  it  do  them  ?  When  they  have 
gone  through  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do,  and  their  learning  is  worse  than  a  superfluity  to  them,  for  it  makes 
them  discontented — nay,  miserable.  They  have  been  painfully  prepared 
to  compete  for  greater  prizes  than  life  really  offers,  save  to  a  very  few, 
who  rarely  spring  from  their  class.  I  have  come  across  street  watchmen 
in  Russia  who  had  studied  in  Universities,  and  taken  bachelors’  degrees. 
Could  anything  be  more  cruel,  as  well  as  absurd?  Such  people,  filled 
with  envy  and  hatred  of  all  that  is  prosperous  and  high-placed,  readily 
take  to  conspiracy  and  crime.  They  are  not  fit  to  construct,  but  know 
just  enough  to  qualify  them  for  destroying.  It  is  much  easier  to  damage 
than  to  redeem ;  so  they  do  evil,  and  call  it  redemption.  Their  training 
is  scholastic,  pedantically  administered  to  them ;  not  political  or  even 
practical.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  admitting  them  to  any  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.” 

These  are  curious  views :  curious  in  their  misconception  of 
education,  curious  in  their  rnis-knowledge  of  the  educational 
facts  of  Russia,  and  most  curious  of  all  in  being  those  of  a 
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German.  But  then  Bismarck  has  always  been  mediaeval  in  so 
many  ways. 


Another  aged  and  renowned  politician  has  also  been  holding 
forth  on  the  subject  of  Education.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  appeared 
as  the  principal  witness  at  an  inquiry  at  Hawarden,  instituted 
by  the  Flintshire  County  Council,  into  the  claims  of  Hawarden 
to  a  school  under  the  new  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 
Asked  by  the  chairman  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  classical  education  in  intermediate  schools,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  everything  that  was  worthy  of 
the  name  of  an  intermediate  school  ought  to  have  some  depart¬ 
ment  for  classical  education,  although  he  thought  that  terrible 
errors  have  been  committed  in  the  past — and  in  the  past  he  in¬ 
cluded  the  days  of  his  own  experience — in  endeavouring  to  thrust 
the  classics  down  the  throats  of  everybody  quite  ^respective  of 
capacity  and  circumstances.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to 
approve  of  every  kind  of  education,  technical  and  scientific, 
physical  and  corporal,  of  girls  and  of  boys,  of  women  and  of  men — 
modifying  the  approval,  however,  in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  said  in  the  higher  schools  too  much  consideration  had 
been  given  to  modern  languages,  and  too  little  to  make  boys 
observers  of  nature.  In  his  opinion? — 

“  The  main  purpose  of  education  is  to  deal  with  the  mind,  the 
youthful  mind,  not  as  a  repository  that  is  to  be  filled  with  goods  like 
a  shop,  and  then  the  goods  to  be  taken  out  and  handed  over  the 
counter,  the  shop  remaining  exactly  as  it  was  while  the  goods  passed 
through  it,  but  that  the  main  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  the 
human  mind  a  supple,  effective,  strong,  available  instrument  for  what¬ 
ever  purposes  it  may  be  required  to  be  applied  to.” 


We  take  the  following  description  of  a  recent  event  at  Cam- 
bride  from  the  Cambridge  Review  : — 

“  It  was  generally  expected  that  there  would  be  no  small  amount  of 
excitement  over  the  Mathematical  List  of  the  year.  Scarcely  any  one 
who  wras  urged  by  interest  or  curiosity  to  go  to  the  Senate  House  on 
Saturday  morning  was  prepared  for  the  crowd  that  was  collected.  All 
the  body  of  the  hall  was  absolutely  crammed  with  men,  so  tightly 
packed  as  to  be  incapable  of  individual  motion.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  Senate  House  and  in  the  galleries  sat  numbers  of  ladies,  the  students 
of  Newnham  being  there  to  a  woman.  When  Mr.  House  Ball  began 
reading  the  list,  in  spite  of  the  attention  it  was  very  difficult  to  hear  in 
all  parts  of  the  room.  Much  laughter  was  provoked  by  Mr.  Ball’s  slip 
of  ‘  Cats,’  and  on  his  afterwards  producing  the  orthodox  denomination  of 
the  college,  his  abbreviation  was  shouted  at  him,  accompanied  by  cat¬ 
calls  and  ‘  miaows.’  When  the  lists  of  Junior  Ops.  was  finished,  and 
the  disappointment  caused  by  the  tie  for  the  wooden  spoon  had  quieted 
down,  Mr.  Ball  announced  ‘  Woman.’  The  chivalrous  undergraduate 
corrected  this  to  ‘  Ladies  ’  and  insisted  on  removal  of  hats.  Then  Mr. 
Ball  began :  *  Equal  with  the  Senior  Wrangler  ’  some  understood  him  to 
say :  others  heard  ‘  bracketed  with  the  Senior  Wrangler,’  but  in  point 
of  fact  he  read  ‘  above  the  Senior  Wrangler.’  There  was  no  need  for 
any  more.  Before  Miss  Fawcett’s  name  was  heard  the  whole  Senate 
House  burst  into  cheers  which  were  continued  for  several  minutes,  the 
ladies  in  the  gallery  contributing  to  the  noise  by  voice  as  well  as  hands. 
The  cheering  lasted  some  time,  and  even  after  the  list  was  read,  as  it 
was  known  that  Miss  Fawcett  was  in  the  Senate  House,  numbers  waited 
outside  the  door  to  give  her  another  cheer.  When  she  came  down, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Clough,  there  were  more  cheers  and  applause, 
and  shouts  of  ‘  Miss  F awcett,’  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  excite¬ 
ment  subsided.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the  demonstration.  But  the 
excitement  of  Act  I.  was  completely  eclipsed  by  Act  II.  Newnham 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  celebrate  the  occasion  appropriately. 
Truly  that  way  was  not  original,  being  often  employed  by  men  and 
consecrated  by  long  use  to  Guy  Fawkes.  Still  a  bonfire  was  the  thing. 
So  it  wras  lighted,  and  round  and  round  it  was  Miss  Fawcett  carried  by 
some  of  her  excited  and  admiring  fellow-students.  The  rest  danced 
round  it.  All  made  as  much  noise  as  they  could.  Meanwhile  the  men 
of  Selwyn,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  into  the  Newnham  gardens,  even 
breaking  through  the  fence.  They  were  discovered.  ‘  The  Philistines 
be  upon  us.’  So  the  gardener  was  sent  to  turn  them  out.  Yet  did  they 
plead  to  stay,  promising  to  behave  themselves.  So,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  good  boys,  they  were  tolerated.  And  so  the 
corroboree  went  on,  until  the  men  cried  ‘  Speech,  Speech,’  as  though 
they  were  in  the  theatre,  and  the  ladies  said  ‘  Hush,  Hush  !  ’  because 
strangers  must  not  make  their  presence  known.  Whether  the  noise 
was  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  and  the 
numbers  employed,  at  Newnham  or  Trinity  Hall,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  the  men  of  Selwyn  behaved  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  were  sent 
away  ere  it  was  too  late.” 

Our  contemporary  goes  on  to  remark  that  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  University  must  now  grant  its  degrees  to  women.  This 
is  quite  true  ;  there  is  no  more  reason  now— and  no  less.  “  If 
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it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all.”  And  the 
triumphs  of  Miss  Fawcett  and  others  show  that  the  “readiness” 
exists. 


University  College,  London,  is  justifiably  proud  of  its  successes 
at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Horsburgb,  the  secretary,  writes  that  not 
only  were  Mr.  Bennett,  the  Senior  Wrangler,  and  Mr.  Vaughan, 
Third  Wrangler,  pupils  in  the  schools  and  afterwards  students 
in  the  college,  but  they  are  entitled  to  claim  some  credit  for  Miss 
Fawcett’s  distinction,  that  lady  having  been  a  student  for  the 
best  part  of  two  academic  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  three  distinguished  mathematicians  sat  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  same  class-rooms  and  under  the  same  teachers,  and  all  three 
were  close  together  in  the  University  College  prize  list  for  1886-7. 
Apropos  of  the  Tripos,  not  the  least  honourable  place  is  that  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Warmington,  twentieth  Senior  Optime,  who,  in  gaining 
this  position,  has  had  to  struggle  with  what  would  seem  to  most 
to  be  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  blindness.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Blind  College,  Powyke,  near  Worcester. 


We  are  coming  to  realize,  says  the  Neiu  York  School  Journal, 
that  a  child  is  to  be  valued  and  so  educated  as  a  child ;  that  he 
may  become  a  proper  child,  and  not  that  he  may  become  a  man. 
What  the  child  needs  to-day,  is  what  the  child  must  have.  If  a 
child  is  right  to-day,  be  will  be  very  likely  to  be  right  to-morrow. 
What  he  is  to  be  ten  years  hence  is  of  no  immediate  interest  to  us; 
but  the  thing  that  interests  us  is  what  he  is  now.  The  difficulty  with 
much  of  the  old  education  was  that  boys  wer-e  trained  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  something  rvhen  they  should  come  upon  the  stage  of 
action.  Girls  w'ere  educated  to  fit  into  the  society  into  which 
they  were  to  enter  after  they  left  school.  The  end  was  not  in 
each  day’s  work,  but  in  future  work.  History  was  crammed  into 
the  memories,  so  that  it  might  serve  a  good  purpose  in  future 
time  of  need.  All  was  in  the  future.  “  You  must  be  fitted  to 
enter  life.”  “  You  must  be  prepared  for  the  struggle  for 
existence.”  How  this  idea  is  changing.  The  things  of  to-day, 
the  work  of  to-day,  the  life  of  to-day,  this  is  what  the  best 
teachers  are  after.  Arithmetic  is  applied  now.  Grammar  and 
language  find  their  use  at  once.  Chemistry  and  physics  are 
applied  this  week.  It  is  right  to  be  honest  to-day,  and  it  is  wrong 
not  to  be  honest  to-day.  We  are  given  but  one  portion  of  time, 
and  that  is  now.  What  is  in  stoi’e  for  us,  we  know  not.’  Let 
that  alone.  The  things  of  to-day  are  the  things  that  we  must 
attend  to.  The  true  teacher  works  for  his  pupils  as  they  are, 
and  makes  them  good  as  boys,  and  good  as  girls.  Here  is  an 
important  thought  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  especially  those  who  are  liable  to  worry  about  what  is  to 
come  ;  here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life — yes,  the  very  essence 
and  core  of  it. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  who 
sank  under  the  effects  of  the  severe  accident  he  experienced 
eighteen  months  ago.  Schmitz’s  name  will  be  remembered  in 
association  with  those  of  Zumpt  and  Niebuhr,  with  whose  works 
and  methods,  in  co-operation  with  Thirlwall  and  Cornwall  Lewis, 
he  made  British  scholars  familiar.  As  Rector  for  more  than 
twenty  years  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  he  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  educationist  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  tutor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and  to  the  French  Princes 
during  their  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently,  in  1866, 
to  the  Headmastership  of  the  International  College,  Spring 
Grove,  which  post  he  held  for  seven  years. 


The  Neiv  York  School  Journal  says  : — 

“  Au  Act  to  promote  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  New 
York  State  passed  the  recent  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  for  signature.  It  authorizes  the 
Board  of  Education  in  any  city  to  establish  classes  for  professional 
training,  and  tax  the  people  for  their  support.  Members  of  these 
classes  must  be  sixteen  years  old  at  least,  and  hold  a  first  grade  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  city  superintendent  shall  have  general  direction  of  these 
schools.  The  next  provision  of  this  Bill  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
superintendents,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  teaching 
profession  towards  full  professional  standing,  if  it  becomes  a  law.  The 
text  is  as  follows  : — ‘  After  the  first  day  of  January,  1893,  no  teacher  in 
any  incorporated  village  or  union  free  school  district,  which  employs  a 
competent  person  as  superintendent,  whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  therein,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified 
teacher  and  eligible  to  appointment  or  employment  as  such,  who,  in 
addition  to  having  passed  an  examination  in  scholarship  equivalent  at 
least  to  that  required  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  as  defined  and 
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established  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  not 
also  have  received  special  instruction  and  training  in  the  principles  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  some  normal  or  training  school  or 
training  class  for  teachers,  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty-two  weeks,  and 
have  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  course  of  study,  instruction,  and 
training  prescribed  for  such  period.’  The  next  provision  relates  to  the 
professional  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  reads  thus  : — ‘  After  the  first 
day  of  January,  1893,  no  teacher  in  any  city  of  this  State  shall  be  deemed 
a  qualified  teacher  and  eligible  to  appointment  or  employment  as  such, 
who,  in  addition  to  having  passed  an  examination  in  scholarship  equiva¬ 
lent  at  least  to  that  required  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  this 
Act  for  admission  to  a  training  school  or  class,  shall  not  also  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  instruction  and  training  in  the  principles  of  education 
and  the  art  of  teaching  in  some  normal  or  training  school,  or  training- 
class  for  teachers,  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty-weeks,  which  must  be 
attested  by  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  such  school  or  class  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  thereof.’  This  all  looks  towards 
the  more  thorough  professional  qualification  for  teaching.  In  the  near 
future  we  shall  value  teaching  ability  more,  and  less  the  possession  of 
facts.  If  this  Bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  insure  the  appointment  of 
trained  teachers  in  our  public  schools  and  exclude  all  others.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  will  strengthen  every  normal  school,  and  city  and  village  training 
school  or  class,  throughout  the  State.” 


In  concluding  his  letter  to  the  Times,  on  “  Assisted  versus  Free 
Education,”  Canon  Daniel  says  : — 

“  What  is  it,  then,  that  I  have  to  propose  P  It  is  that  assisted  educa¬ 
tion  should  take  the  form  of  a  uniform  capitation  grant  sufficiently  large 
to  completely  abolish  fees  in  poor  schools  and  to  effect  a  sensible  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  fees  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  If,  for  instance,  the  grant 
was  fixed  at  2d.  per  head,  it  would  completely  extinguish  the  fees  in  all 
schools  charging  2d.  or  less  (nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  and 
reduce  by  2d.  the  fees  in  schools  charging  higher  fees.  The  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  affording  help  would  be  the  following:  (1)  All  classes 
would  be  helped  to  some  extent ;  (2)  the  help  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  needs  of  the  parents  ;  (3)  the  present,  gradation  of  schools  would 
be  maintained ;  (4)  parents  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  present  fee 
would  be  stimulated  to  send  their  children  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  ; 
(5)  the  money  saved  by  not  freeing  schools  indiscriminately  would  be 
available  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  education,  whereas  the  two 
millions  necessary  to  completely  extinguish  fees  would  not  improve 
education  itself ;  (6)  the  fiscal  injustice  would  be  avoided  of  relieving 
one  parent  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  a  week,  and  another  of  a  grade  only 
slightly  superior  to  the  extent  of  9<J.,  and  of  helping  least  those  schools 
whose  managers  have  done  most  to  keep  the  fees  low.  The  scheme 
here  advocated  will  seem,  perhaps,  lacking  in  the  simplicity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  universal  free  education ;  but  those  are  qualities  that  may 
be  dearly  purchased.  The  uniformity  involved  in  the  complete  abolition 
of  fees  is  after  all  only  a  mechanical  uniformity  that  takes  no  cognisance 
whatever  of  the  very  different  grades  of  which  the  classes  using  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  made  up.  As  regards  the  State,  the  plan  here  re¬ 
commended  is  simplicity  itself .” 


The  Boston  School  Board  (U.S.)  is  proposing  to  allow  its 
teachers,  after  nine  years  of  service,  to  take  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  on  half-pay,  the  other  half  going  to  provide  a  substitute. 


A  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Parents’  National  Education 
Union  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  3rd,  at  London  House,  St. 
James’s  Square,  the  Bishop  of  London  presiding.  The  objects 
of  the  Union  are — to  assist  parents  of  all  classes  to  understand 
the  best  principles  and  methods  of  education  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  especially  as  regards  the  formation  of  habits  and  character  ; 
to  create  a  better  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
children  ;  to  afford  parents  opportunities  for  co-operation  and 
consultation;  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  through 
members  acting  together ;  and  to  secure  greater  unity  and 
continuity  of  education  by  harmonising  home  and  school  training. 
The  Bishop  of  London  expressed  his  approval  of  the  object  of  the 
Union  and  the  means  adopted  for  its  attainment,  and  observed 
that  a  great  deal  had  yet  to  be  learnt  by  parents  as  to  the  true 
method  of  bringing  up  their  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
the  lives  they  would  have  to  lead.  On  the  motion  of  Canon 
Daniel,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  a  resolution  pledg¬ 
ing  the  meeting  to  the  support  of  the  Union  was  adopted. 


On  Saturday,  June  14th,  the  Annual  Conference  of  Head¬ 
mistresses  of  Endowed  and  Proprietary  Schools  was  held  at  the 
H'gh  School,  Clapham,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Miss  O’Connor. 
There  were  present — the  President,  Miss  Buss,  and  seventy-one 
ladies,  the  number  of  girls  under  their  charge  amounting  to 
14,396.  After  the  routine  business  was  dispatched,  Miss  Jones 


(Notting  Hill)  and  Miss  Connolly  (Hatcham),  being  respectively 
the  representatives  of  the  Association  on  the  Councils  of  the 
Maria  Grey  Training  College,  London,  and  the  Training  College, 
Cambridge,  reported  most  favourably  on  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year.  The  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  continued 
its  report  from  last  year.  Very  valuable  information  had  been 
tabulated,  and  a  most  interesting  discussion  took  place,  on  the 
teaching  of  English.  In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Johnson  (Bolton) 
read  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  “Duties  of  Headmistresses 
towards  their  Assistants”;  and  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  “  Scientific  Study  of  the  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Pupils  in  Schools,”  especially  with  regard  to  the  outward 
indications  of  nerve  strain  and  imperfect  formation  of  brain  in 
children.  Having  accepted  Miss  Beale’s  invitation  to  Chelten¬ 
ham  for  next  year,  the  Conference  closed  with  hearty  thanks  to 
Miss  O’Connor  for  her  hospitality. 


In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  school  authorities  have  pro¬ 
hibited  public  school  teachers  from  giving  more  than  six  private 
lessons  per  week,  unless  with  special  permission. 


The  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  James  Whitehead,  speak¬ 
ing  recently,  as  an  old  commercial  traveller,  to  the  students  at 
the  Commercial  Travellers’  School,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  was,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a 
better  language  to  learn  than  German.  We  have  often  re¬ 
minded  our  readers  of  the  great  importance  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  British  capital 
invested  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  the  one  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  country,  the  other  Portuguese,  and  of  our  increasing 
trade  with  these  countries.  But  from  the  following  extract, 
which  we  take  from  Mr.  Consul  Walker’s  report  to  the  Foreign 
Office  upon  the  trade  of  Corunna  and  district,  in  1889,  it  would 
appear  that  Spanish-speaking  commercial  travellers  might  be 
useful  in  Spain  itself.  Mr.  Walker,  speaking  of  a  slight  increase 
in  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain,  since 
the  recent  treaty  with  Spain,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has — 

“  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  greater  when  the  superior  quality  of  British 
manufactured  goods  once  becomes  generally  known  in  contrast  to  the  goods 
of  a  similar  class  imported  from  Prance  or  Germany.  The  last  imitates 
with  wonderful  ingenuity  English  goods,  such  as  hose,  drawers,  under¬ 
vests,  cutlery,  &c.  Moreover,  the  German  commercial  traveller  is 
constantly  seen  in  every  large  and  small  town  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  thoroughly  understands  how  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  shopkeeper, 
quoting  their  prices  f.  o.  b.,  with  custom-house  tariff  included,  and, 
besides,  offers  longer  credit  than  his  English  competitors.” 


On  Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  the  annual  gathering  of  past  and 
present  pupils  of  Queen’s  College,  Harley  Street,  was  held  at  the 
College,  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Canon  Elwyn,  presiding.  The 
chairman  briefly  referred  to  the  new  scheme  which  is  about  to  be 
introduced  for  improving  the  educational  system  of  the  College, 
and  Bishop  Barry  gave  an  address  on  education.  The  Bishop 
pointed  out  how  the  prejudices  against  the  higher  education  of 
women  had  been  removed,  and  said  the  time  had  now  come  when 
the  inequalities  under  which  women  had  been  pursuing  their 
studies  should  be  redressed,  and  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  privileges  which  were  the  rewards  of  high 
intellectual  thought  and  study,  namely,  entrances  to  our  great 
colleges.  Queen’s  College  was  doing  good  work,  and,  founded  as 
the  institution  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Professor 
Maurice,  its  work  could  not  possibly  fall  away  from  the  true 
principles  of  education.  We  trust  the  scheme  referred  to  by  the 
Principal  of  the  College  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that 
the  College  will  renew  its  youth  and  keep  abreast  of  the  best 
educational  methods  of  the  age.  The  founders  of  the  College 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  great  movement  for  women’s  education 
which  has  realized  such  remarkable  results,  none  more  remark¬ 
able  than  those  of  the  present  year. 


The  editors  of  the  German  periodical  Anglia  announce  that 
the  critical  part  of  their  quarterly  is  in  future  to  be  published 
monthly,  with  the  title  “  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Gesammten 
Gebiete  der  Englischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur,”  in  order  to 
assist  in  forwarding  a  constant  literary  intercourse  between 
England,  America,  and  Germany.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this 
monthly  report  is  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  English  and 
American  periodicals  and  novels.  Mr.  David  Nutt  is  the  London 
.publisher  of  the  paper. 
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SUITABLE  FOB, 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  PRIZES. 


Just  Published,  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Stanford’s  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Geography.  Quarto  Edition. 
Containing  46  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on 
steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Geography  of  the 
World.  Half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  80s.  Size,  when  shut,  12^ 
inches  by  15.  Weight,  4  lbs.  8  oz. 

“New  friends  and  new  loves  are  capital  things  provided  they  are  not  allowed 
to  displace  the  old  ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we  have  no  intention  of  ever  putting  out 
of  its  place  Mr.  Stanford’s  ‘London  Atlas,’  the  third  edition  of  which,  in 
quarto  form,  is  now  before  us.  We  have  used  it  constantly  for  years,  and  we 
have  never  found  it  surpass'd  for  the  combined  merits  of  handiness,  cheapness, 
accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  maps,  of  course,  are  fewer  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  those  of  its  larger  rivals  ;  but  this  drawback  is  perhaps  compensated  by 
greater  ease  of  reference.  We  are  not  sure  ourselves  that  a  compendious  atlas, 
supplemented  at  different  times  by  the  sheet  maps,  which  all  the  best  publishers 
issue  at  times  when  a  particular  district  is  of  interest,  is  not  a  better  thing  than 
a  more  extensive  volume,  which,  after  all,  never  can  pretend  to  extreme  detail 
on  the  small  scale.  However  this  may  be,  all  good  things  are  good  in  their  own 
way,  and  in  its  way  the  ‘London’  is  one  of  the  best.” — Saturday  Review,  May 
10th,  1890. 

STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL, 

for  General  Reading.  A  Series  of  Six  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Great 
Divisions  of  the  Globe.  Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps,  Ethnological 
Appendices,  and  several  hundred  Illustrations. 

Price  £6.  6s.  the  set,  in  cardboard  box,  or  each  volume  separately,  21s.  The 
volumes  are  also  kept  in  stock  in  calf  binding,  each  28s. ;  or  morocco,  each  32s. 
Europe.  By  F.  W.  Rudler,  P.G.S.,  and  George  C.  Chisholm,  B.Sc. 

Edited  by  Sir  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Asia.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.  Second  Edition. 

Africa.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Keith  Johnston,  E.R.G.S.,  late  Leader 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  East  African  Expedition.  Pourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

North  America.  By  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  Stales  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  Professor  A.  R.  C.  Selwtn,  F.R.S. ,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Central  America,  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  By  H.  W. 

Bates,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  ThirdEdition. 
Australasia.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 

“  The  six  volumes  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  more  convenient  and  instructive 
collection  of  facts  in  relation  to  physical  and  political  geography  than  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  England,  and  the  apparatus  of  maps  and  diagrams 
with  which  they  are  furnished  is  extremely  creditable  to  those  concerned  in  its 
execution.” — Saturday  Review. 

A  Century  of  Continental  History,  1780-1880.  By  J.  H.  Rose, 

M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  formerly  Classical  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Crown  8vo,  420  pp.,  with  3  Maps,  and  5  Plans  of  Battles  in  the 
Text,  cloth,  price  6s. ;  calf  extra,  11s  6d. 

“Accurate,  fair,  and  moderate  in  tone.” — Saturday  Review. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY  (Mrs.  Fisher). 

The  Fairyland  of  Science.  Twenty-second  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  with 
74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. ;  calf  extra,  11s. 

“  Her  methods  of  presenting  certain  facts  and  phenomena  difficult  to  grasp 
are  most  original  anil  striking,  and  admirably  calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to 
realise  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  book  abounds  with  beautifully  engraved  and 
thoroughly  appropriate  illustrations,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  attempts  we  know  of  to  combine  the  dulce  with  the  utile.  We  are  sure  any 
of  the  older  children  would  welcome  it ;  but  it  deserves  to  take  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  youth.”— Times. 

By  the  same  Authoress. 

Life  and  her  Children.  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life,  from  the  Amoeba  to  the 
Insects.  Thirteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s.  ;  calf  extra,  11s. 

Winners  in  Life’s  Race  ;  or,  The  Great  Backboned  Family.  Fifth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  6d.  ;  calf  extra,  14s. 

A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Young  Persons.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Re-arranged.  Crown  8vo, 
with  77  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  14s. 


Outlines  of  Geology.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  for  Junior  Students 
and  General  Readers.  By  James  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Murchison  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geoloe.v  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  formerly 
of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Ice  Age,”  “  Pre-Historic 
Europe,”  &c.  With  400  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Large 
post  8vo,  cloth,  12s. ;  calf  extra,  18s. 

Household  Science.  Readingsin  necessary  Knowledge  for  Girls  and  Young 
Women.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A.,  Principal  of  White- 
lands  College.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  9s. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Science.  Adaftel  for  Home 

Education  and  for  Schoolmistresses  and  Pupil  Teachers.  By  Robert 
James  Mann,  M.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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FOR  PRIZES  AND  HOLIDAY  READING. 

LAMB’S  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 

A  Map  of  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  an  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  few 
brief  explanatory  Notes  are  included.  Cloth,  square  8vo,  Is.  6d.  The  Prize 
Edition,  specially  bound,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Miss  Buss,  North  London  Collegiate  School:— “An  excellent  way  of  popular¬ 
ising  the  stories  in  the  ‘  Odyssey.’ ” 

“It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  generation  of  children  indifferent 
to  the  charms  of  ‘  Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses.’  ” — Manchester  Examiner. 


“This  series  will  be  a  boon  to  our  young  people.” — Rev.  R.  H.  Quick. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Carefully  printed  with  clear,  bold  type  on  good  paper,  and  well  bound  in 
either  boards  or  cloth.  The  series  is  specially  adapted  for  special  readers  or 
prizes. 
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Milton.— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  &  II.,  and  Lycidas. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D., 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Boston.  198  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  doth,  2s.  6d. 

Dr.  Benson,  Rathmines  School,  Dublin  : — “  An  excellent  book.  The  notes 
seem  to  me  clear  and  short  and  sufficient,  and  many  useful  lessons  are  taught 
in  them.” 

Modern  French  Readings.  With  Helps  for  Composition. 
Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A..  Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s  School, 
Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  Containing  sustained  Extracts  from  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo,  Gautier,  Guizot,  Comtesse  de  S6gur,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
263  pages,  cloth,  3s. 

The  Head  Master  of  the  Modern  School,  Wellington  College : — “  The 
selections  are  certainly  admirable,  and  the  notes  very  clear  and  suggestive.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  it.” 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools,  it 
is  believed  for  the  first  time,  by  Professor  Sumichrast,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  now  in  use  at  Eton  College.  Cloth,  289  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

G.  Petilleau,  Esq.,  Senior  French  Master,  Charterhouse,  Godaiming  : — 
“  Je  vous  remercie  infiniment  de  m’avoir  fait  connattre  cette  adaptation 
classique  du  plus  empoignant  de  nos  auteurs.  .  .  .  Le  meilleur  dloge  que  je 
puisse  faire  de  l’erlition  des  ‘  Trois  Mousquetaires,’  e’est,  eri  attendant  mieux, 
d’en  commander  immediatement  une  vingtaine  d’exemplaires.” 

F.  V.  Brughera,  Esq.,  Marlborough  College.— “  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a 
cursory  examination,  it  seems  likely  to  prove  a  favourite  reading-book.” 

The  Leading  Facts  of  French  History.  By  D.  H. 

Montgomery.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  Cloth,  328  pp.,  6s. 

“  The  right  books  have  been  consulted,  the  facts  and  views  are  well  up  to 
date,  and  the  language  itself  is  bright  and  attractive.” — Educational  Times. 

Williams  &  Lascelles’  Introduction  to  Chemical 

Science.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Assistant- Master  and 
Librarian  at  Harrow  School.  Copiously  Illustrated.  232  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Nature  : — “  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  concise  and  well-digested  summary 
of  elementary  chemical  principles  and  applications  than  that  contained  in 
this  book.” 

A  Course  of  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  A  Handbook  for 

Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Technical  Schools  and  Manual  Training  Classes. 
By  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  With  over  300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Part  I.  contains  the  essential  facts 
concerning  common  bench  tools  for  wood.  Part  II.  presents  a  course  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  these  tools.  Part  III.  discusses  the  forms  and  adaptations  of 
ordinary  joints. 

Professor  Unwin,  City  and  Guild’s  Institute.— “  I  think  it  a  very  useful  and 
well-written  book.’ 

Professor  Ripper,  The  Technical  School,  Sheffield. — “It  seems  a  very  good 
book,  and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it.” 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY,  with  Pull  Answers  to 

the  Examination  Papers.  No.  VIII.,  June  1890.  Cloth  gilt,  Is. 
Contents:  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations — Advice  on  the 
choice  of  Text-books  (including  Special  Subjects),  Matriculation  Examination 
Papers  set  June,  1890— FULL  SOLUTIONS  to  all  the  above  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at 

Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 

W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at  B.A., 
French  and  English  Honours  at  Inter.,  Second  in  Honours  at 
Matric.,  &c. 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  List  in  English  and 

French,  Teachers’  Diploma,  &c. 

L.  J.  Lhuissiek,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter,  and  Final, 

B.-es-Sc.,  B.-es-L.  Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Strashurg  Univs. 
W.  H.  Low,  M  A.  Lond.  (German  and  English). 

C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler,  First  Class  in  Part  II.  of 

Math.  Tripos,  Mathematical  Honourman  at  Inter.  Arts,  Lond. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  B. Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

B. .W.  Stewart,  B. Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry 

at  Inter.  Sc.,  and  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 

C.  W.  Kimmins,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.A.  Camb.,  First  in  First  Class 

Honours  in  Botany  at  B.Sc. 

“  These  solutions  are  uniformly  accurate.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Books,  method  of  study,  and  other  matters  of  importance  are  treated  with 
a  fullness  of  knowledge  that  only  experts  can  possess.” — Educational  News. 

“  Practically  indispensable.” — Private  Schoolmaster. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

FOR  JANUARY  1891. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II.  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.  2s.  6d. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 

and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II.  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved.  Is. 

PART  III.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.  2s.  6d. 

FOR  JUNE  1891. 

Livy,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.a.  Lond. 

PART  I.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II.  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved.  Is. 

PART  III,  A  Literal  Translation.  Is.  6d. 

The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.  3s.  6d. 


Just  published. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.  By  R.  W.  Stewart, 
B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  Matriculation  Syllabus,  and  contains  over  150 
Diagrams. 
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In  the  May  number  of  Education,  Mr.  Eve  opens  up  a 
subject  which  deserves  to  be  fully  and  carefully  discussed, 
if  not  in  educational  journals,  at  any  rate  amongst  educa¬ 
tional  experts  and  teachers  generally.  His  plea  is  boldly 
stated,  and  argued  with  great  skill  and  convincing  clearness* 
To  quote  his  own  words,  his  view  is,  that  “  probably  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  liberal  education  at 
present  is  the  excessive  importance  attached  to  the  study  of 
Latin” — his  plea  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
would  be  wiser  to  substitute  German  for  Latin.  “  Special¬ 
ists,”  he  says,  “  do,  no  doubt — particularly  if  by  reason  of 
much  speaking  they  gain  the  ear  of  the  public — press  their 
own  crotchets  too  far ;  but  a  good  deal  of  positive  knowledge, 
not  dreamt  of  years  ago,  is  really  necessary  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  move  intelligently  in  the  very  complicated  world 
of  to-day.  We  cannot  therefore  select  our  subjects  with  an 
eye  to  discipline  alone,  unless  the  discipline  is  so  transcend¬ 
ency  good  as  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  Geo¬ 
metry,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  physical  science,  are  both 
disciplinary  and  immediately  useful ;  the  elements  of  Latin 
are  disciplinary,  hut  of  very  remote  utility;  modern  languages 
are  undoubtedly  useful — how  far  do  they  supply  the  requisite 
discipline  ?  If  a  modern  language  can  give  us,  even 
tolerably,  the  discipline  attributed  to  elementary  Latin,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  gain  time  by  throwing  the  Latin  over¬ 
board.”  Mr.  Eve  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  disciplinary 
value  of  German;  and  to  onr  mind  he  decidedly  proves  his 
case,  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin.  We  think,  however,  that  he  would  have  made 
his  contention  still  stronger  had  he  insisted  on  the  fact  that, 
at  any  rate  during  the  greater  part  of  school-life,  discipline 
(we  prefer  the  word  training,  as  it  avoids  a  possible  mis¬ 
conception) — discipline  is  not  a  mysterious  power  resident 
in  a  subject  itself,  but  depends  almost  entirely  (especially  in 
the  case  of  younger  boys)  on  the  way  the  teacher  deals  with 
the  subject.  It  is  not  every  exercise,  every  activity,  that 
affords  discipline.  Discipline,  training,  is  a  conscious  directing 
of  activity  based  on  sound  general  principles,  conducted  by 
definite  methods  derived  from  those  principles,  and  which 
advances  in  an  orderly  way  to  a  definite  preconceived  result. 
Some  subjects  lend  themselves  more  readily  and  more 
profitably  than  others  to  this  treatment.  But,  in  deciding  on 
the  disciplinary  value  of  a  subject,  the  subject  itself  is  not 
the  sole  thing  to  consider — it  is  not  even  the  main  thing. 
We  must  rather  consider  whether  the  subject  best  lends 
itself  to  such  a  treatment  that,  with  \  the  pupils  in  question,  it 
shall  produce  the  desired  result.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
boys  and  girls  to  spend  years  over  German  or  Latin,  and  to 
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get  from  either  practically  no  discipline  whatever.  But — 
and  here  it  is  Mr.  Eve’s  plea  gains  strong  support — the 
danger  of  this  waste  of  time  is  far  greater  (at  least  that  is 
our  view,  based  on  some  experience)  in  the  case  of  Latin 
than  in  that  of  German,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  the  subject-matter,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  it,  natu¬ 
rally  come  more  home  to  the  young  in  the  case  of  German 
than  in  that  of  Latin ;  while  the  difficulties  of  vocabulary  and 
of  the  first  initiation  to  accidence  are  about  the  same.  Later 
on,  Latin  accidence  and  Latin  syntax  are  decidedly  the  more 
difficult. 

We  have  spoken  of  German,  because  that  is  the  modern 
foreign  language  which  Mr.  Eve  chooses.  But,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  French.  To 
students  in  certain  departments,  chiefly  those  of  linguistics 
and  archaeology,  German  is,  no  doubt,  much  the  more 
valuable ;  but  to  ordinaiy  everyday  persons  who  are  not 
students — that  is,  to  the  great  majority  of  us — French  is  far 
more  useful.  Nor  do  we,  we  must  confess,  value  a  language 
educationally  in  proportion  to  the  intricacy  and  extent  of  its 
accidence.  That  idea  seems  to  us  a  remnant  of  the  iron — 
we  mean  the  Latin  age,  when  everything  in  study  which 
adults  found  irksome  was  relegated  to  eai’ly  life.  French 
has  quite  a  sufficient  stock  of  fossil  remains  in  its  verbal 
forms,  and  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  contrasts  to  English 
in  its  syntax  and  word-order,  to  satisfy  us  in  the  way  of 
linguistic  discipline  for  the  young — to  whom  the  observation 
and  study  of  word-forms  and  grammaticalities  must  always 
be  more  or  less  unnatural  and  premature,  and,  in  the  main, 
an  exercise  in  noting  how  to  express  that  of  which  they  know 
little  or  nothing.  But  we  are  getting  perilously  near  giving 
utterance  to  what  our  readers  will  consider  a  rank  heresy — 
that  linguistics  per  se  is  not  a  fitting  study  for  the  young, 
and  bad  better  be  reserved  for  the  higher  classes  at  school 
and  for  adults.  So,  instead  of  putting  forth  any  view  so 
dangerous,  we  shall  conclude  by  quoting  another  point  out  of 
the  many  which  Mr.  Eve  makes  so  well.  After  dealing 
effectively,  but  all  too  shortly  (for  our  delight),  with  the 
literature  side  of  the  question,  he  thus  finally  drives  home  his 
argument:  “Not  only  is  its  (German’s)  direct  utility  to  be 
considered  ;  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  lad  who  knows 
a  little  Latin  has  no  inducement  to  go  on  with  it  after  leaving 
school ;  the  lad  who  knows  the  same  amount  of  German,  even 
if  he  does  not  require  it  for  scientific  or  technical  study,  may 
easily  be  tempted  to  keep  it  up  for  the  sake  of  higher  litera- 
rature,  for  novel-reading,  or  for  travel.  German  does,  in 
fact,  open  a  new  world  to  him  ;  Latin  does  not.” 


The  Education  Department  has  begun  the  work  of 
administering  the  New  Code  by  issuing  a  circular  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  day  students  at  training  colleges.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  training  colleges  have,  on  the  whole,  answered 
their  purpose  in  connexion  with  elementary  schools.  From 
various  causes,  however,  some  of  the  ablest  of  elementary 
teachers  ai^e  now  advocating  a  University  training,  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  that  given  in  the  training  college,  either  for 
the  entire  course  or  for  the  last  year  of  the  course.  The 
training  colleges  are  also  viewed  with  disfavour  by  those 
who  think  that  a  national  system  of  education  ought  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  form  of  religion,  but  should  be 


purely  secular.  Now  nearly  all  the  training  colleges  are 
denominational.  Forty-four  of  these  institutions  receive 
annual  grants  from  the  State — thirty  being  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  remainder  being  under  the  control  of  the 
British,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Wesleyan  School  Committees. 
Their  expenditure  last  year  amounted  to  £170,814,  and  they 
received  from  the  Department  £117,000.  They  had  in  resi¬ 
dence  last  year  3,277  students.  Until  the  present  Code  came 
into  operation,  residence  was  absolutely  essential  to  obtaining 
the  grant  from  the  Education  Department.  It  is  no  longer 
so,  and  Queen’s  scholars  may  now  attend  as  day  students. 

Day  training  colleges  may  also  form  a  department  of  a 
residential  normal  school,  or  they  may  be  attached  to  some 
University,  or  college  of  University  rank.  The  circular  to 
which  we  have  referred  prescribes  the  course  of  study,  and 
sets  out  the  preliminary  questions  which  will  have  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  local  committee  of  a  day 
training  college  before  it  can  be  recognised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  These  questions  have  reference  to  the  arrangements 
for  the  lodging,  instruction,  discipline,  and  moral  supervision 
of  the  students,  the  constitution  of  the  local  committee  or  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  or  college  responsible 
for  such  discipline  and  moral  supervision,  and  the  regular 
attendance  at  professional  or  other  lectures. 

Some  inducement  is  offered  to  a  college  of  suitable  status 
to  constitute  itself  a  day  training  college,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  as  under  article 
127  of  the  Code — “  A  grant  will  be  made  annually,  through 
the  local  committee,  of  £25  to  each  male  and  £20  to  each 
female  Queen’s  scholar,  and  a  grant  of  £10  to  the  committee 
in  respect  of  each  Queen’s  scholar  enrolled  for  continuous 
training  throughout  the  year.”  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  day  training  colleges  are  an  experiment,  and  an 
experiment  on  a  limited  scale,  as  only  two  hundred  day 
students  will  be  recognised  at  the  same  time  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Still,  the  experiment  is  one  of  much  interest. 
It  ought  to  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  see  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers  come 
into  existence,  and  get  themselves  recognised  by  the  heads  of 
secondary  schools.  We  are  apparently  about  to  see  a  far 
larger  number  of  University  men  undertake  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  the 
association  of  future  elementary  teachers  with  the  other 
students  of  those  colleges  to  which  day  students  recognised 
by  the  Department  are  attached,  will  tend  to  draw  some  of 
those  students  into  the  ranks  of  elementary  teachei'S.  The 
salaries  attached  to  masterships  in  Board  schools  are  equal 
in  many  cases,  and  much  higher  in  others,  than  those 
obtainable  in  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools.  There 
is  another  side  to  the  experiment.  We  see  no  reason  why  men 
and  women  who  intend  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching  in 
secondary  or  higher  schools,  should  not  resort  to  these  day 
training  colleges  for  the  professional  training  which  is  not 
to  be  had,  at  least  at  present,  in  institutions  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  or  higher 
schools.  But  in  that  case  the  strictly  professional  part  of 
the  training  given  will  have  to  be  very  largely  increased. 
At  present  in  our  colleges  three-quarters  of  the  time  is 
taken  up  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  general  education. 
While  the  class  of  students  to  whom  we  have  referred  would 
come  for  professional  training  only. 
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The  new  scheme  for  the  re-organization  and  future 
admiuistration  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  now  awaiting  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  has  not  attracted  that  amount  of 
attention  which,  is  usually  bestowed  on  schemes  of  less 
interest  aud  importance.  It  has  been  long  under  discussion, 
and  on  its  face  hears  the  marks  of  compromise.  In  no  part 
of  the  scheme  is  the  compromising  spirit  more  clearly 
revealed  than  in  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body.  At 
present,  Christ’s  Hospital  is  managed  by  a  general  Court  of 
Governors,  consisting  partly  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  partly  of  persons  who  have  contributed  £500 
to  the  funds  of  the  Foundation,  and  hence  are  called  Donation 
Governors.  The  powers  of  the  general  Court  are  exercised 
by  a  smaller  body,  called  the  Committee  of  Almoners,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  Governors.  Under 
the  new  scheme,  the  Governors  are  to  consist  of  four  classes, 
viz.  :  ex-officio  Governors,  Common  Council  Governors,  Dona¬ 
tion  Governors  and  Governors  by  special  vote,  and,  lastly, 
Governors  by  right  of  Almonership.  The  long-standing 
association  of  the  Corporation  of  London  with  the  old 
Foundation  is  preserved  by  making  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  ex-officio  Governors,  and  by  conferring  on  the 
Common  Council  the  right  of  electing  twelve  of  their  own 
number  as  Governors. 

The  functions  of  this  unwieldy  body,  so  constituted,  are 
mainly  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Foundation,  appoint 
members  of  the  Council  of  Almoners,  elect  Donation 
Governors  and  Governors  by  special  vote,  and  to  appoint 
auditors.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  existing  Committee 
of  Almoners  will  in  future,  under  the  new  scheme,  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  differently  constituted  body,  called  the  Council  of 
Almoners. 

To  the  public,  however,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
scheme  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  the  founding  of  five 
new  schools  for  the  education  of  2,320  pupils — no  insignificant 
addition  to  the  public  secondary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Three  of  these  schools  are  to  be  “  hospital  ”  or 
boarding  schools,  and  two  day  schools.  Of  the  hospital  schools, 
one  is  to  be  for  boys,  and  suited  at  first  for  700  boarders,  to  be 
increased  afterwards  to  850,  if  and  when  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  the  purpose  ;  one  for  girls,  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  350  boarders ;  and  one  a  preparatory  school  for  120 
boarders.  The  day  schools  are  to  be  a  boys’  science  school  for 
600  scholars,  and  a  girls’  school  for  400  scholars  ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  the  science  school  shall  include  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  workshops  fitted  with  appliances  for  working 
in  wood  and  metal.  The  hospital  schools  are  to  be  maintained 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  City  of  London,  whilst 
the  day  schools  are  to  be  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  at 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  measured  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  scheme  contains  an  important  series  of  provisions  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  children  to  these  schools.  The 
principle  is  laid  down  that  the  poverty  of  the  parents  or 
next  friends  of  the  children  is  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
their  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation.  Degrees  of 
poverty  are,  however,  recognised ;  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  of  Almoners,  the  parents  or  next  friends  of  a  child 
are  not  able  to  contribute  substantially  to  his  or  her  educa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  such  child  shall  be  free  of.  all  charge. 
Where  the  parents  or  next  friends  of  a  child  can  contribute 
substantially  towards  his  or  her  education,  they  are  to  pay 


to  the  general  fund  of  the  Foundation  a  yearly  sum  of  not 
less  than  £10  or  more  than  £20.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
provision,  as  hitherto  Christ’s  Hospital  has  been  an  absolutely 
free  school,  and,  having  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  English 
society,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  work  satisfactorily. 

The  most  important  provision  as  to  the  day  schools  is  that 
three  hundred  free  places  in  the  science  school,  and  two 
hundred  free  places  in  the  girls’  day  school,  ai’e  to  be  allotted 
to  boys  and  girds,  respectively,  who  at  the  date  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission  to  fill  any  of  the  said  places  ai’e  and  have 
been  for  at  least  three  years  in  any  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  and  have  passed  the  sixth  standard. 
Not  only  are  the  children  so  admitted  exempt  from  tuition 
fees,  but  there  is  further  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Foundation,  to  or  on  behalf  of  at  least  one-half  the  boys,  and 
to  at  least  one-half  the  girls,  the  yearly  sum  of  £20.  Such 
sum  shall  be  awarded  to  such  of  the  boys  and  girls  as 
the  Council  of  Almoners  may  judge  most  in  need  of  assistance, 
towards  their  maintenance. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  this  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme,  which  it  is  safe  to  predict  will  come  into 
operation  as  it  now  is.  Many  will  regret  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  historic  school  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  and  other 
memorable  men,  a  school  which  has  done  good  work  in  the 
past,  and  still  does  good  work  ;  but  few,  we  think,  can  doubt 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  will  be  very  widely 
extended  under  the  new  scheme,  and  that,  if  all  goes  as  is 
intended,  these  benefits  will  reach  down  to  those  who 
most  need  and  deserve  them.  We  hope  the  elaborate  but 
somewhat  clumsy  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  salutary 
provisions  of  the  scheme  will  not  so  work  as  to  frustrate  the 
excellent  intentions  of  its  authors. 


The  year  1890  is,  and  will  always  be,  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  England. 
Simultaneously,  at  Cambridge,  women  students  of  Newnliam 
and  Girton  have  distinguished  themselves  by  coming  out  at 
the  head  of  the  Honour  Lists  in  Mathematics  and.  Classics. 
Miss  Fawcett,  of  Newnham — in  a  year  spoken  of  as  par¬ 
ticularly  good — has  been  declared  as  above  the  Senior 
Wrangler  in  the  first  part  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ;  and 
Miss  Margaret  Alford,  of  Girton  (whose  sister  gained  a  first 
class  in  Natural  Science  in  1888),  is  bracketed  with  the 
Senior  Classic  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  in  Part  I. 
of  the  Classical  Tripos.  These  performances  alone,  without 
any  reference  to  the  other  distinctions  gained  last  month  by 
women  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  enough  to  render 
the  year  notable,  and  to  prove  once  more  (and  we  hope 
finally)  that  women,  when  well  educated,  can  meet  men 
intellectually  on  their  own  ground,  and  equal  or  surpass 
them ;  while  it  will  afford  still  further  evidence  that  the 
early  and  prolonged  specialization  to  which  schoolboys  are 
subjected — and  from  which  schoolgirls  suffer  but  little  in 
compai’ison — is  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  success  in 
the  class  lists  of  the  University.  If  women  can  prove  this 
last  contention  to  be  generally  correct — and  they  have  gone 
a  good  way  towards  doing  so — they  will  have  added  yet 
another  to  their  many  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  University  College,  London,  is  vei’y  justifiably  proud 
of  Miss  Fawcett,  and  Maida  Yale  High  School  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Alford  (a  niece  of  the  wrell-known  Dean)  ;  and  which 
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cf  ns,  who  have  fought  for  the  better  education  of  women, 
is  not  ready  to  throw  his  cap  in  the  air,  or,  like  the  Newnham 
students,  dance  round  a  bonfire,  in  delight  at  results  which 
have  proved  that  what  were  once  regarded  as  merely  pious 
opinions  are  incontrovertibly  true  as  matters  of  fact  ?  But, 
while  we  rejoice  most  heartily  with  Miss  Fawcett  and  Miss 
Alford,  and  with  their  teachers  and  friends,  we  are  not  without 
a  consciousness  of  certain  new  dangers  which  are  beginning 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  education  of  women,  and 
which,  unless  much  wise  caution  be  used,  will  be  seriously 
increased  by  these  very  successes.  We  do  not  merely  refer 
to  what  has  been  called  the  penalty  of  publicity,  of  public 
inquisitiveness  and  public  comment, — which  as  new  elements 
in  the  training  of  womauhood  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  very 
questionable  advantage, — but  rather  to  the  effects  on  the 
schools  themselves  which  these  triumphs  may  produce.  Will 
girls’  schools  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
look  upon  a  few  annual  distinctions  in  honour  lists  as  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  in  education  ?  Or,  in  imitation  of  so 
many  of  our  schools  for  boys,  having  hunted  for  and  caught 
a  small  number  of  clever  pupils,  will  they  begin  to  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  the  many  fo  the  triumphs  of  the  few — or  at 
least  damage  some  of  their  best  present  results  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  insistence  on  subjects  which  pay  at  the  Universities  F 
We  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  headmistresses  are 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  have  the  best  will  in  the  world  to 
resist  the  temptation.  They  know  that  their  schools  are 
good,  not  in  proportion  as  they  are  copies  of  boys’  schools, 
but  in  proportion  as  they  are  organized  on  sound  educational 
principles.  But,  to  make  the  resistance  of  the  headmistresses 
successful,  they  must  have  the  support  of  the  public.  Parents 
must  not  get  into  the  way  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  girls’ 
school — in  the  matter  of  boys’  schools  we  fear  they  are  past 
praying  for — by  the  number  of  scholarships  and  University 
distinctions  gained,  which  is  never  anything  but  a  very 
narrow  and  fortuitous  test.  They  must  judge  by  the  broader 
and  more  general  results  of  the  education  given,  and  them¬ 
selves  make  a  stand  against  the  tendency  to  turn  schools 
into  racing  stables.  Unless  the  public  and  governing  bodies 
are  firm  in  this  matter,  the  hands  of  the  headmistresses  will 
be  forced. 

But,  amidst  so  much  rejoicing,  too  solemn  a  face  is  out  of 
place ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  maintain  it,  for  we  ourselves 
very  heartily  rejoice  in  the  Cambridge  triumphs.  And  we 
believe  that  the  victors  themselves,  and  especially  our  Senior 
Wrangler,  will  (like  her  parents)  be  on  our  side  in  refusing 
to  bow  the  knee  to  Juggernaut. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

A  P rimer  of  Spoken  English.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A . 

( Clarendon  Press.) 

Now  that  we  have  decided  that  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  should 
form  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  teacher  of  languages,  especially 
of  modern  foreign  languages,  it  has  become  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  we  should  be  provided  with  elementary  treatises 
to  show  us  how  this  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  to  give  us 
the  properly  prepared  material  with  which  we  may  practise  to 
best  effect.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  material 
must  be  the  mother-tongue— the  language  which  we  do,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  know  how  to  use.  It  is  not  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  whether  our  pronunciation  is  of  the  very  best — is  what  is 
loosely  spoken  of  as  the  “  standard  pronunciation,”  though  no 
such  standard  really  exists.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
learn — to  observe,  to  see  into,  and  to  understand — how  we  our¬ 


selves  do  actually  speak,  what  organs  we  use,  how  we  use  them, 
and  with  what  results.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  study  of 
phonetics ;  and,  though  it  does  not  present  by  any  means 
insuperable  difficulties,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  some  of 
us,  who  have  not  tried,  are  wont  to  imagine.  The  question 
as  to  how  we  ought  to  speak,  though  important  (especially 
for  the  teacher  of  foreign  languages),  is  another  matter, 
and  can  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  when  we  have  gathered 
and  studied  a  large  number  of  true  descriptions  of  actual 
pronunciations  made  by  properly  trained  observers  from  their 
own  observations.  This,  we  say,  is  necessary  before  we  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  a  standard  pronunciation.  Fortunately, 
teachers  of  a  foreign  language  have  not  to  wait  for  a  standard 
pronunciation  of  the  language  with  which  they  deal.  If  they 
can  teach  their  pupils  to  speak  like  the  first  single  well- 
educated  native  they  meet,  they  will  have  done  enough,  and 
indeed  far  more  than  is  usually  accomplished.  But  to  do  this — - 
to  be  able  to  deal  properly  with  the  sounds  of  speech  and  the 
methods  of  their  production — they  must  themselves  begin  with 
observing  how  they  themselves  use  their  own  native  tongue,  and 
from  this  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  phonetics  of  the  foreign 
language  in  question — a  consideration  which,  by  the  way,  very 
strongly  supports  the  opinion  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  at  any 
rate,  the  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  should  have  the  same 
mother-tongue  as  the  children. 

Until  Dr.  Sweet  published  his  “  Elementarbuch  des  Gespro- 
chenen  Englisch,”  in  1886,  there  was  no  book  in  any  language 
to  help  us  to  accomplish  the  first  stage  of  which  wre  have  spoken. 
This  book  has  been  very  successful  abroad,  and  it  is  an  English 
version  of  it  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
grammar  is  simply  a  translation  of  that  in  the  “  Elementar¬ 
buch,”  with  a  few  additions  ;  but  the  texts  now  given  are  entirely 
new.  "With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  adopted,  Dr.  Sweet  tells 
us  that  the  object  of  his  book  “is  to  give  a  faithful  picture — a 
phonetic  photograph — of  educated  spoken  English  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  vulgar  and  provincial  English,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  literary  English  on  the  other.”  The  particular  English 
chosen  is  that  of  an  educated  Londoner,  to  wit,  Dr.  Sweet  him¬ 
self  ;  and  he  adds :  “Of  course,  every  self-observer  has  his  personal 
equation,  which  he  is  bound  to  eliminate  cautiously  ;  and  this  I 
have  done  to  the  best  of  my  power.”  After  what  has  been  said 
above,  no  one  will  accuse  Dr.  Sweet  of  merely  endeavouring  to 
make  other  people  pronounce  as  he  does.  He  shows  us  how  to 
observe  and  what  to  observe,  gives  us  the  means  for  recording 
our  observations,  and  then  supplies  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  setting  before  us  a  record  of  his  own  case. 

In  all  that  concerns  phonetics,  Dr.  Sweet  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  as  one  of  our  very  highest  authorities,  that  we 
may  be  excused  from  criticizing  that  part  of  the  book  before  us. 
But  Dr.  Sweet  applies  phonetics  to  grammar  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
phonetic  element  really  enters  into  the  matter,  all  that  he  has  to 
tells  us  is  highly  instructive  and  very  suggestive.  We  are  not 
prepared,  however,  to  follow  him  always  in  what  he  tells  about 
descriptive  grammar  pure  and  simple.  For  instance,  to  us  it 
seems  only  to  add  to  our  confusion  to  speak  of  a  noun  in  English 
as  having  gender,  because  the  pronoun  referring  to  it  indicates 
sex.  To  make  this  intelligible  we  should  have  to  create  a  new 
idea  of  gender,  making  it  depend  on  meaning  and  not  on  termi¬ 
nation.  Again,  it  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  that  “  only 
artificial  objects  are  personified  ;  the  names  of  natural  objects 
which  cannot  be  directly  employed  as  tools,  &c.,  and  of  abstract 
ideas,  are  only  referred  to  as  it,  such  as  sun,  moon,  sky,  sea, 
England,  courage,  science.”  Surely  half  this  very  list  are 
examples  to  the  contrary  !  While,  in  particular,  many  abstract 
ideas  (e.g.,  “  death  ”)  are  quite  as  often  as  not  personified,  and 
that  not  in  poetry.  But  we  will  not  carp  at  a  few  details  where 
all  the  rest  is  of  so  great  value. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Sweet  takes  the  spoken  sentence  as  his  unit — by 
which  we  mean  that  he  deals  with  pronunciation  not  as  having 
to  do  with  isolated  single  words,  but  with  words  as  they  are  heard 
in  sentences.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  that  has  hitherto  created 
most  of  our  confusion.  And  next,  we  would  particularly  refer 
to  what  is  said  about  “  stress  ” —  both  composition  -  stress  and 
sentence- stress — i.e.,  the  stress  laid  on  words  as  parts  of  com¬ 
pounds  and  as  parts  of  a  sentence ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
suggestive  remarks  on  “intonation.”  But,  indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  full  of  interest  and  usefulness,  for  the  student  of  English 
as  well  as  for  the  phonetic  specialist.  And,  as  we  counsel  all  such 
to  get  it,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  its  published  price  is  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. 
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Schiller’s  -Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Edited,  with  an  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction,  a  Complete  Commentary,  Sfc.,  hy 
C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature  in  King’s  College,  London,  Examiner 
to  the  University  of  London,  Sfc.  ( Clarendon  Press.) 

In  this,  the  tenth,  volume  of  his  series  of  German  Classics, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Professor 
Buchheim  has  given  us  the  most  complete  edition  which  has  yet 
appeared  outside  of  Germany  of  that  play  of  which  Schiller 
more  than  once  said  that  he  had  written  it  from  his  heart  of 
hearts.  Indeed,  the  English  student  who  possesses  this  work 
will  have  but  little  inducement  to  consult  even  the  great  editions 
of  Yollmer,  from  whom  Dr.  Buchheim  has  drawn  his  text. 

Schiller  began  this  play  a  few  days  after  he  received  the  news 
of  Napoleon’s  victory  at  Marengo;  he  worked  at  it  through  the 
following  months,  which  covered  the  negotiations  and  treaty  of 
Luneville  so  humiliating  for  Germany;  and  he  finished  it  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  just  after  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been 
ceded  to  France.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  if  we  find 
throughout  the  play  that  spirit  of  patriotic  detestation  of  the 
foreign  invader,  which  the  poet  exerted  himself  to  inspire  into 
his  countrymen  in  a  still  higher  degree  a  few  years  later,  when 
Germany  was  in  a  still  more  harassed  position.  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  opportune  nature  of  the  play,  as  well  as  to  the 
ridicule  which  it  was  likely  to  excite  (as  Dr.  Buchheim  well 
points  out)  among  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  mocking 
poem  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  Voltaire,  that  Duke  Karl 
August,  who  had  the  first  offer  of  it,  refused  for  a  time  to 
have  it  played  upon  his  stage  at  Weimar.  Leipzig  has  the  honour 
of  haviug  first  produced  it  in  August,  1801,  when  it  was  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  diminished,  and  when 
Schiller  was  treated  to  a  touching  and  patriotic  ovation.  It  was 
nearly  two  years  later  that  it  was  first  allowed  to  gain  an  electrical 
success  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  poet)  at  Weimar.  There  are  few 
books,  even  among  the  great  classics,  that  better  repay  careful 
study  than  this  magnificent  romantic  tragedy.  The  poet  has 
not  only  told  a  beautiful  story,  he  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of 
lofty  and  ennobling  thought.  Although  it  has  always  been  a 
popular  “  acting  play,”  yet  its  form  is  artistic  and  poetic  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  language,  for  which  Schiller  often 
sought  models  among  the  Greeks  and  in  the  Bible,  is  stately 
and  pathetic.  Some  critics,  who  must  gnaw  at  everything  that 
is  grand,  have  found  fault  with  Schiller’s  facts,  but  Dr.  Buchheim 
shows  that  the  Jena  Professor  of  History  knew  at  least  as  much 
as  those  who  censure  him.  Others  have  censured  the  poet’s 
invention  of  Lionel’s  love,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Black 
Knight;  but  if  supernatural  agency  was  ever  justifiable  in  any 
story  it  is  certainly  in  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  while,  as  to 
Lionel,  Schiller  was  wise  in  adding  human  interest  to  his  creation 
of  the  highest  human  purity.  And  we  may  safely  agree  with 
the  opinions  of  Carlyle,  who  found  Joan  “the  most  noble  being  in 
tragedy,”  of  Bulwer,  who  says  that  the  play  “  most  engrosses 
the  heart  and  enlists  the  fancy,”  and  of  Goethe,  who,  in 
returning  the  MS:  to  its  author,  wrote,  “  it  is  so  honest,  so  good, 
so  beautiful,  that  I  know  nothing  to  compare  with  it.” 

Professor  Buchheim’s  work  is  as  thorough  and  as  vigorous  as 
that  which  he  has  bestowed  on  his  previous  editions  of  the 
Classics.  The  arguments  wThich  he  prefixes  to  the  acts  of  the 
play  will  be  found  of  great  help,  especially  to  those  who  wish,  or 
are  obliged,  to  read  carefully  and  slowly.  His  sixty  pages  of 
notes  are  just  what  a  fair  German  scholar  needs  in  the  way  of 
help  in  translation  or  comment ;  and  they  further  contain  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  comparison,  of  historical  reference,  and  of 
explanation  of  allusions,  that  will  be  found  valuable  even  by  the 
learned.  A  list  of  Schiller’s  authorities  is  a  specially  interesting 
eature  of  the  book,  as  enabling  us  in  a  measure  to  trace  the  line 
of  the  poet’s  thought.  The  index  and  the  list  of  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  play  will  also  be  found  useful.  It  is,  however,  the 
ample  Introduction  which  confers  its  great  value  on  the  edition. 
In  the  first  part,  Dr.  Buchheim  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  and  discusses  fully  the  traditions  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  ill-fated  Pucelle.  The  second  part  is  still 
more  important.  It  shows  us  Schiller  at  work  on  the  play  in 
extracts  from  his  contemporaneous  correspondence.  It  analyses 
the  personages  very  fully,  and  brings  out  most  clearly  the  action 
and  the  spirit  of  the  drama.  Lastly,  it  gives  in  the  “  general 
estimate”  an  epitome  of  the  impression  which  it  has  made  ;  and 
a  very  interesting  criticism  of  the  diction  and  metre.  Dr. 
Buchheim  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  commen¬ 
tary  which,  for  its  thoroughness,  its  accuracy,  and  its  suggestive¬ 
ness,  is  fully  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  woi’k  which  he  has 


hitherto  done  for  the  students  of  German  in  these  islands,  in 
our  colonies,  and  in  America. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  a  careful  collection  of  the  favourite 
quotations  from  the  play  with  which  Dr.  Buchheim  ends  his 
notes,  and  for  which  we  are  under  special  obligation  to  him. 
We  are  ashamed  to  think  how  long,  and  in  what  absurdly  wrong 
places,  we  have  sought  for  the  well-known  line  : 

“  Mit  der  Dummheit  kampfen  die  Gutter  selbst  vergebens.” 


The  Civilisation  of  the  ^Renaissance  in  Italy.  By  Jacob  Burclchardt 
Authorized  Translation  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  ( Swan 

Sonnenschein  Sf  Co.) 

This  translation  is  from  the  third  edition  of  the  work  in  German. 
It  contains  the  notes,  also  translated,  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Geiger,  of 
Berlin,  together  with  some  fresh  matter  communicated  by  Dr. 
Burckliardt  to  Professor  Diego  Valbusa,  of  Mantua,  the  Italian 
translator  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  thus  the  result  of  work 
carefully  gone  over  time  after  time,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  German  workmanship  at  its  best.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know  of  any  book,  within  the  same  limits,  which 
treats  of  the  Renascence  period  with  so  much  thoroughness  of 
detail,  with  such  tightness  of  grasp  of  the  general  principles  for 
which  the  Renascence  stood,  and  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  as  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Burclchardt  has  managed  to 
divide  his  subject  into  such  suggestive  divisions,  that  he  deals 
with  his  enormous  mass  of  details  exactly  under  the  aspect  which 
gives  the  greatest  interest  and  enlightenment.  In  fact,  the  internal 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  material  are  almost  a  study  in  the 
disciplines  of  war,  and  Dr.  Burckliardt  is  entitled  to  the  honours 
which  fall  to  the  successful  general— the  recognition  of  his  energy, 
his  courage,  his  tact,  and  his  indomitable  patience.  Having  thus 
frankly  acknowdedged  the  ungrudging  labour  which  has  gone 
into  this  classical  work  on  the  Renascence,  its  instructive  and 
suggestive  generalizations,  its  clear  and  careful  portraiture  of 
the  crowd  of  wonderful  persons  of  the  time,  it  may  seem  a  paltry 
criticism  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  book  to  its  title. 
But  we  think  it  is  of  some  importance  to  inform  possible  readers 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  title 
might  imply.  In  fact,  what  title  could  place  a  possible  reader  in 
a  more  combative  attitude  than  the  term  “Civilisation ” ?  What 
it  means,  we  do  not  profess  to  know.  We  have  on  previous 
occasions  inquired,  but  we  found  the  answers  so  conflicting 
that  we  agreed,  once  for  all,  to  use  the  word  with  caution  in 
future.  We  may,  too,  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  the  practice  of  spelling  the  word  “  Renascence  ”  as  in 
the  title  of  this  book.  The  movement  denoted  by  this  name  was 
not  a  distinctively  French  movement,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  English  form  derived  from  the  Latin  is  not  equally  as 
good  as  the  French. 

Dr.  Burckliardt  divides  his  work  into  the  following  parts  : — • 
I.  The  State  as  a  Work  of  Art ;  II.  The  Development  of  the 
Individual;  III.  The  Revival  of  Antiquity  ;  IY.  The  Discovery  of 
the  World  and  of  Man;  Y.  Society  and  Festivals;  YI.  Morality 
and  Religion.  Each  part  he  subdivides  into  chapters,  each  of 
which  is  usually  an  able  essay  on  its  subject,  often  complete  in 
itself,  while  taking  its  due  position  in  the  general  fabric.  For 
instance,  Part  III.  treats  of  the  Revival  of  Antiquity.  There  are 
chapters  on  Rnme,  the  city  of  ruins,  the  old  authors,  Humanism 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  Universities  and  Schools,  the 
Furtherers  of  Humanism,  the  Reproduction  of  Antiquity,  Latin 
Correspondence  and  Orations,  Latin  Treatises  and  History,  General 
Latinization  of  Culture,  Modern  Latin  Poetry,  Fall  of  Humanists 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  chapter  on  the  Universities  and 
Schools  is  not  so  full  as  we  could  have  wished.  Dr.  Burclchardt, 
however,  anticipates  this  want,  and  explains  that,  though  the  new 
learning  had  gained  possession  of  the  universities,  this  was  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  and  with  the  results  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Still,  his  short  account  has  considerable  interest.  He 
shows  that  teachers  in  the  universities  only  held  their  appoint¬ 
ments  for  short  periods  ;  hence  they  had  to  live  a  wandering  life, 
like  actors.  Of  course,  there  was  hope,  with  every  change  to 
get  a  better  teacher  than  the  last,  and  to  enable  the  university  to 
vie  with  some  other  university  whose  reputation  was  higher. 
The  method  of  teaching  was  different  from  that  which  now 
holds,  and  perhaps  in  some  points  superior.  “Personal  inter¬ 
course,”  says  Dr.  Burckhardt,  “  betwmen  the  teachers  and  the 
taught,  public  disputations,  the  constant  use  of  Latin  and 
often  of  Greek,  the  frequent  changes  of  lecturers,  and  the 
scarcity  of  books,  gave  the  studies  of  that  time  a  colour  which 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  without  effort.”  Through- 
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out  Italy  schools  were  founded  where  Latin  was  the  principal 
subject  of  instruction.  These  schools,  Dr.  Burckhardt  is  par¬ 
ticular  to  state,  did  not  depend  upon  the  Church,  but  were 
usually  connected  with  the  municipality — a  fact  interesting  to 
note  in  an  age  of  School  Boards.  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  this  chapter,  perhaps,  is  that  which  tells  the  story  of  teaching 
at  Courts.  At  the  Court  of  Giovan  Francesco  Gonzaga,  at 
Mantua,  there  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  remarkable  teacher 
called  Vittorino  da  Feltre.  Vittorino  taught  the  young  princes 
and  princesses.  Gonzago  endeavoured  to  make  Mantua  the 
chosen  school  of  the  aristocratic  world.  In  addition,  Vittorino 
drew  into  the  same  school  “  the  gifted  poor,  often  as  many  as 
seventy  together,  whom  he  supported  in  his  house  and  educated, 
per  l’amore  di  Dio.”  Another  teacher  of  the  same  kind  was  at 
Ferrara  about  the  same  time.  He  was  called  Guarino,  and  came 
from  Verona.  He  invited  poor  children  to  come  and  be  educated 
with  the  princes,  and  many  of  his  pupils  he  himself  partly  or 
wholly  supported.  Finally,  in  this  chapter,  Dr.  Burckhardt  refers 
to  the  treatises  which  teachers  in  Italy  produced  on  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  princes. 

Part  IV.  is  a  particularly  interesting  section,  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “  The  Discovery  of  the  World  and  of  Man.”  It  deals  with 
the  journeys  of  the  Italians,  natural  science,  the  discovery  of 
natural  beauty,  the  discovery  of  man,  spiritual  description  in 
poetry,  biography,  the  outward  man,  man  in  movement.  It 
winds  up  with  the  famous  speech  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  on  the 
dignity  of  man.  As  Dr.  Burckhardt  says,  this  speech  “  may 
justly  be  called  one  of  the  noblest  bequests  of  that  great  age.” 
We  may,  perhaps,  quote  a  portion  : — 

“God,”  he  tells  us,  “made  man  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  to  know 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  to  love  its  beauty,  to  admire  its  greatness.  He 
hound  him  to  no  fixed  place,  to  no  prescribed  form  of  work,  and  by  no 
iron  necessity,  hut  gave  him  freedom  to  will  and  to  move.  I  have  set 
thee,  says  the  Creator  to  Adam,  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that  thou 
mayst  the  more  easily  behold  and  see  all  that  is  therein.  I  created  thee 
a  being  neither  heavenly  nor  earthly,  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  only 
that  thou  mightest  be  free  to  shape  and  to  overcome  thyself.  ...  To 
thee  alone  is  given  a  growth  and  a  development  depending  on  thine  own 
free  will.  Thou  bearest  in  thee  the  germs  of  a  universal  life.” 

In  conclusion,  when  we  read  such  words  as  these,  brimful  of 
aspiration  as  characteristic  of  the  best  of  men  to-day  as  of  the 
Renascence,  distances  of  time  and  space  disappear,  and  the 
human  interest  is  held  rivetted  on  the  period  which  produced 
such  men,  or  their  doings,  and  their  thoughts.  As  to  Dr.  Burck- 
hardt’s  work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  all¬ 
round  account  we  know  of  the  period.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
the  translator,  for  the  volume  does  not  itself  remind  you  that  it 
is  a  translation  ;  but  we  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Middlemore’s 
heavy  task  is  thereby  shown  to  be  very  ably  executed. 


Lectures  on  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School. 
By  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) — These 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  re-delivered  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  were, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  printed  at  full  length  in  our 
columns  a  short  while  ago.  In  putting  them  into  book  form, 
Prof.  Laurie  has  only  made  a  few  verbal  changes  here  and  there 
in  the  body  of  the  lectures  themselves ;  but  he  has  added, 
what  many  teachers  will  find  highly  suggestive  and  valuable, 
an  Appendix  on  “  Method ;  or,  the  Rules  of  the  Art  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,”  deduced  from  psychology  as  the  science  of  education.  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  educational  precepts  with  corollaries, 
and  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  decided  value.  But  there  is  just  a 
little  obscurity  in  one  place  which  we  should  like  to  see  removed. 
“All  knowledge,”  says  Prof.  Laurie,  “as  it  is  acquired,  should 
be  exact,”  &c. ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  is,  and  never 
has  been  so,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  By  too  much  insistence  on  exactness  at  first,  we  may 
entirely  destroy  the  child’s  callow  interest  in  his  subject. 
Moreover,  the  statement  seems  not  quite  consistent  with 
what  comes  just  before:  “Mind  grows  by  raising  existing 
vague  intuitions  into  clear  distinct  percepts  and  concepts.” 
Prof.  Laurie  must  have  meant  to  say  :  “  All  knowledge, 
xvhen  it  is  given,  should  be#  exact.”  We  may,  and  should, 
demand  exactness  from  the  teacher;  but  we  can  only  gradually 
cultivate  it  in  the  child — and  no  doubt,  until  we  have  done  so,  the 
child  will  not  possess  a  sound  basis  for  further  knowledge 
acquisition.  This  seems  to  us  a  direct  hint  from  nature  not 
to  be  premature  in  our  attempt  to  impart  knowledge.  The 
corollary  also  seems  to  us  a  little  doubtful  as  a  guide  :  “  Dwell 
long  over  the  elements  of  a  subject.”  Here  we  should  prefer  to 


read  “  rudiments  ”  instead  of  “  elements  ” — and  we  should  explain 
rudiraentsto  be  that  part  of  a  subject  which  appeals  to  the  learner, 
and  with  which  the  learner’s  mind  is  fitted  to  deal.  Elements 
are  the  ultimate  results  of  long  and  careful  analysis — the  end, 
not  the  beginning,  of  inquiry  and  study.  Mankind  has  never 
begun  with  elements  ;  and  in  some  subjects  we  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  what  the  elements  are.  Moreover,  we  are  very  doubtful 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  lingering  too  long  over  the  beginnings  of 
subjects.  We  have  found  it  better  to  keep  moving,  to  go  ahead ; 
and,  when  some  experience  has  been  gained  by  the  learner,  to 
lead  him  back,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  beginning,  until  it  is 
made  clear  and  definite,  and  as  exact  as  the  case  allows.  This 
said,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Appendix  to  every  teacher. 
With  the  lectures  themselves  our  readers  are  already  acquainted, 
and  will  prefer  their  own  opinions  to  ours.  Only  on  two  points 
are  we  to  any  extent  at  variance  with  Professor  Laurie :  we 
do  not  set  so  high  a  value  on  Latin  as  he  does,  and  we  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  strictures  on  “paraphrase.”  But  with 
this  last  we  have  already  dealt;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
thank  him  for  giving  us  a  book  which  is  essentially  the  work  of 
a  thinker,  and  of  one  learned  and  experienced  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching. 

The  Essentials  of  Method.  By  Charles  Be  Garmo,  Pli.B.  ( D .  C. 
Heath  fy  Co.) — Dr.  De  Garmo’s  book  seeks  to  find  the  essential 
forms  of  methods  of  instruction,  as  determined  by  the  general 
law  of  development  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  divides  his 
book  into  three  sections,  dealing  with  (i.)  the  Psychological  Basis 
of  Knowledge.  This  he  subdivides  into  chapters  on  the  individual 
Notion,  the  General  Notion,  and  Apperception,  or  the  Assimi¬ 
lation  of  Knowledge,  (ii.)  The  Necessary  Stages  of  Rational 
Methods.  In  this  section  the  stages  are  developed  by  which  the 
transitions  from  individual  to  general  notions,  and  vice-versa,  are 
effected.  Finally,  in  the  third  section,  some  valuable  practical 
illustrations  are  given.  Dr.  De  Garmo  points  out  that  there  are 
two  prominent  analogical  theories  of  mind,  (1)  that  which  regards 
the  soul  as  a  germ,  containing  by  involution  that  which  it  is  to 
become  by  evolution ;  (2)  that  which  regards  the  mind  at  any 
given  stage  of  its  development  as  the  resultant  of  the  manifold 
forces  of  its  environment.  The  writer  gives  to  these  two  theories 
the  names  of  the  germ  theory  and  the  architectural  theory.  He 
points  out  that  the  two  ways  of  regarding  mental  phenomena  are 
not  contradictory,  but  complementary.  The  author  argues  that 
the  teacher  may  build  up  the  content  of  the  child’s  mind,  but  how 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  is  predetermined  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  enunciate  as  the  laws  of  psychology.  In  other 
words,  in  education  we  may  consider  the  product,  or  the  process, 
of  the  formation  of  knowledge.  Dr.  De  Garmo  elects  to  concern 
himself  in  this  book  with  the  process,  and  an  interesting  study  of 
the  subject  is  the  result. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Galba  and  Otho.  By  E.  S.  Hardy,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  8f  Co.) — On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  book  we 
are  struck  with  the  disparity  between  the  length  of  the  text 
and  the  length  of  the  commentary,  the  latter  occupying  about 
five  times  as  many  pages  as  the  former;  but  the  author  pleads, 
in  defence,  that  “my  own  method  with  a  sixth  form  has  always 
been  to  make  an  historical  work  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  as 
much  historical  teaching  as  possible.”  We  think  that  he  is 
justified  in  doing  so,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  present 
book,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  short  period  of  history,  which 
is  not  infrequently  left  untouched  even  by  sixth-form  boys. 
To  wbat  extent  Plutarch  was  indebted  for  information  to  Tacitus 
is  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  author  in  the  Introduction, 
which  also  contains  an  exhaustive  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
two  reigns,  and  closes  with  short  notes  on  the  MSS.  and 
previous  editions  of  the  two  Lives,  and  some  ascertained  dates 
in  the  reigns.  In  the  text  an  abstract,  of  sufficient  length  to 
ensure  clearness,  precedes  each  chapter.  Very  little  is  omitted 
in  the  notes  which  a  student  is  likely  to  require,  but  much  is 
contained  which  we  would  prefer  to  see  in  smaller  type,  especially 
the  extracts  contained  in  explanatory  notes.  A  discrimination 
might  thus  be  made  between  parts  of  the  same  note  differing 
vastly  in  importance. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

The  English  Historical  Review.  No.  18.  (Longmans.) — The  current 
number  is,  as  usual,  divided  into  (1)  Articles  ;  (2)  Notes  and  Documents; 
(3)  Reviews  of  Books.  The  regular  reading  of  the  “  Reviews  of  Books  ” 
will  keep  all  historical  students  abreast  of  the  latest  results  and  attempts 
in  the  direction  of  historical  study.  Although  the  articles  and  reviews 
are  written  in  English,  the  editor  keeps  a  very  wide  field  of  view  before 
him,  so  that  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  “  English  Historical 
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Review  ”  is  of  the  first  value  abroad  as  at  homo.  It  is  right  to  notice  that 
historians  of  the  very  first  rank  not  only  occasionally,  hut  constantly,  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  Review.  In  this  number  there  is  an  appreciative  article  on 
the  late  “Bishop  Lightfoot  as  an  Historian,”  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sunday.  Other  articles  are  “The  Provincial  Concilia  from  Augustus 
to  Diocletian,”  by  E.  G.  Hardy;  “The  Relationship  of  the  Patriarch 
Thotius  to  the  Empress  Theodora,”  by  J.  B.  Bury  ;  “The  Comparative 
History  of  England  and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  C.  Y. 
Langlois  ;  “  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  Part  II.,”  by  the  Rev. 
George  Edmundson  ;  “  Sir  Richard  Church,  Part  II.,”  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole  ;  and  “  Wilhelm  von  Giesebrecht,”  by  Lord  Aston.  The  “  Notes 
and  Documents  ”  range  in  scope  from  accounts  of  political  poems  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  Robert  Aske’s  narrative  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
from  the  history  of  Edward  I.’s  marriage  to  a  comparison  of  two  accounts 
of  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

(1)  Homeri  Iliadis  Carmina.  Edidit  Aloisius  Rzach.  ( Cassell  $  Co.)  (2) 
Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edidencnt  0.  Keller  ctl.  llacussncr,  (Same  publishers.) 
— The  Homer  is  in  two  volumes;  the  Horace  complete  in  one.  The  volumes 
are  strongly  bound,  and  the  texts  well  printed  on  excellent  paper  with  a 
wide  expanse  of  margin.  There  is  an  argument  in  Latin  of  each 
book  of  the  Iliad,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  page  the  various  readings  of 
the  manuscripts.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  is  an  extensive 
and  reliable  Index  Nominim.  In  the  Horace,  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  a’ Conspectus  Metrorum ,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  Life  of  the  poet,  an 
index  of  the  first  few  words  of  each  carmen,  sermo,  &c.,  and  an  Index 
Nominum  ct  Rerum  Memorabilium. 

Herodotus  V.  Terpsichore.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  II. A.  ( Cambridge 
Press.) — The  Pilt  Press  series  contains  so  many  admirable  editions  of  the 
classics  that  a  new  volume  is  intently- scanned  to  see  if  the  high  repute  of 
the  series  is  maintained  in  it.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  so  in  the  case 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  Introduction  is,  of 
course,  mainly  historical,  but  closes  with  a  few  instructive  paragraphs  on 
the  criticism  of  Book  Y.  contained  in  Plutarch’s  rtepl  tt)s  'HpoSorov 
KaKogde'uxs.  The  text  is  clearly  printed,  and  each  chapter  is  headed  by 
an  abstract  of  its  contents.  There  is  much  scope  in  the  book  for  instruc¬ 
tive  notes,  and  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
the  full.  There  are  also  critical  notes  on  the  text,  and  an  historical  and 
geographical  index. 

(1)  Herodotus,  Book  VI.  By  TV.  F.  Masom,  B.A.,  and  C.  S.  Eearcnside, 
B.A.  (2)  Cicero  de  Finibus  I.  By  S.  Hoses,  H.A.,  and  C.  S.  Fcarensidc, 
B.A.  [ TV.  B.  Clive  $  Co.) — These  are  complete  editions,  with  text,  notes, 
and  translation,  hut  the  text  with  notes  and  the  translation  of  each  may 
be  obtained  separately.  Both  are  crammed  with  matter  relating  to  the 
texts.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  Herodotus  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  Greek  history,  a  Life  of  the  historian,  and  a  summary  of  the 
book.  After  the  text,  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  Ionic  dialect  with  the 
Attic,  taken  chiefly  from  Abicht’s  TJebersicht  fiber  den  Ilcrodotischcn 
Dialect.  Tho  notes  occupy  about  fifty  pages,  and  are  never  lengthy. 
Then  follow  two  series,  each  of  fifteen  Test  Papers,  on  the  book,  an 
interleaved  Yocabulary,  and  the  Translation.  The  Cicero  contains  an 
Introduction  dealing  with  the  life  of  Cicero,  sources  of  the  treatise,  and 
philosophy  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Notes,  mainly  explanatory,  with 
occasional  renderings  of  the  Latin,  an  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  trans¬ 
lation. 

The  Standard  Atlas  ( Philip  §  Son)  is  in  four  parts,  each  part  being 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  Standards  III.-YI. 
The  maps  are  coloured  and  small,  and  considering  that  tho  price  of  a  part 
ranges  between  2d.  and  4 d.,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are  well  worth  the  money,  and  will  be  much  appreciated  in  elementary 
schools. 

Twelve  Years'  Queen's  Scholarship  Questions,  1878-1889  ;  with  Answers 
to  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Mensuration.  [ Moffatt  §■  Paige.) — A  book 
of  314  pages,  294  of  which  are  taken  up  with  the  questions  sot  at  the 
examinations.  Intending  candidates  will  find  the  papers  in  a  convenient 
form. 

Science  applied  to  Work.  By  John  A.  Bower.  [Cassells.) — This  book  is 
written  especially  for  the  Artisan  Section  of  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union.  It  is  a  simple  introduction  to  Mechanics — free  from  mathema¬ 
tical  formulae. 

Questions  and  Exercises  on  English  Composition.  By  J.  Nichol,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  TV.  S.  McCormick,  M.A.  ( Macmillan .) — An  excellent  little 
manual  arranged  under  the  same  heads  as  its  companion,  “  The  Primer 
of  English  Composition.”  The  examples  are  designed  to  exemplify  and 
elucidate  the  rules  in  the  Primer.  They  arc  of  various  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  beginning  with  simple  points  of  grammar,  and  afterwards  dealing 
with  controverted  delicacies  of  taste.  The  questions  are  intended  to  be 
answered  by  pupils  at  home  ;  but  those  on  punctuation  may  well  be  used 
in  tho  class. 

History  of  England  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  Part  III.  By 
T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  ( Rivingtons .) — The  third  part  of  this  work  covers  the 
period  of  English  history  from  William  and  Mary  to  the  present  time. 
Tho  first  part,  hy  Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  was  published  in  1885,  and 
has  already  established  itself  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.  The 
second  part,  by  Professor  Mackay,  filling  up  the  gap  between  1509  and 
1G88,  is  not  yet  published.  In  this  part  it  is  particularly  evident  that  the 
book  is  not  merely  a  History  of  England,  but  of  the  whole  British  Empire, 
for  one  of  its  four  divisions  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  India  from  1760, 
and  of  tho  new  Colonial  Empires  from  1763,  and  throughout  the  history 


of  Scotland  and  Ireland  receives  all  due  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
political  and  military  history  of  the  nation,  its  religious,  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  industrial  life,  and  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
people,  are  carefully  treated.  There  are  about  fifteen  genealogical  tables, 
many  of  which  are  complete  strangers  to  the  ordinary  school-book  of 
history,  and  in  addition  twelve  maps  and  plans. 

Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  Book  I.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A. 
[Parker  $■  Co.) — One  of  the  Oxford  Pocket  Classics.  In  addition  to  a 
well-printed  text,  there  is  a  list  of  the  Fasti  OvUliani ;  an  Introduction 
containing  a  short  Life  of  the  poet,  an  account  of  his  works,  a  discussion 
of  the  Prosody,  and  a  general  argument  of  the  Metamorph.  I.;  Notes, 
occupying  about  eighty  pages,  which  leave  little  to  be  sought  for  else¬ 
where;  and  illustrations  and  parallel  passages. 

Lc  Frangais  par  le  Frangais.  Part  II.  By  Leo  Mcllict,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
[James  Thin.) — Part  II.  of  this  work  deals  with  the  principles  of  con¬ 
struction  and  syntax.  All  the  rules  are  in  French,  and  tho  sentences  in 
the  exercises  are  extracts  from  well-known  French  and  English  writers. 
The  latter  fact  in  itself  should  ensure  the  adoption  of  the  book  in  schools, 
since  the  exercises  of  so  many  French  books  still  in  use  consist  of  trivial 
and  frequently  distorted  remarks. 

A  Primer  of  Indian  History .  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  [Macmillan.) — • 
We  characterised  the  “  Short  History  of  India,”  by  the  same  author,  as 
the  best  book  of  its  kind.  We  may,  with  all  fairness,  apply  the  same 
remark  to  the  Primer  before  us,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
larger  work.  It  is  written  in  small  paragraphs,  with  the  topic  of  each 
paragraph  in  large  type  at  its  head.  The  period  of  the  book  is  from 
before  the  Mohammedan  Conquest — i.e.,  ante  a.d.  1000 — to  the  present 
year.  It  is  succinctly  yet  clearly  written,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  book 
for  giving  a  brief  outline  of  an  important  dependency,  of  which  so  little 
is  known  by  many  people. 

Souvestre's  Lc  Mari  de  Madame  de  Solonge.  Edited  by  0.  B.  Super, 
Ph.D.  [D.  C.  Heath  $  Co.)— There  is  little  more  than  the  French  text 
in  this  volume.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Emile  Souvestre  occupies  two 
and  the  notes  on  the  text  only  two-and-a-half  pages.  Tho  latter  consist 
mainly  of  explanations  of  points  of  historical  or  geographical  interest. 
The  volume  is  neat,  in  a  stiff  paper  cover,  and  its  trifling  cost  ought  to 
ensure  its  adoption  in  schools. 

Natural  Science  Examination  Papers.  Part  II.  By  R.  Elliot  Steel,  M.A. 
[Methuen  Co.) — Part  II.  of  the  series  of  Science  Examination  Papers 
contains  questions  on  physics  (sound,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  elec¬ 
tricity).  Under  these  headings,  or  under  subdivisions  of  the  several 
subjects  where  necessary,  there  arc  altogether  about  600  questions.  Then 
follow  thirty-three  general  papers  with,  on  the  average,  six  questions 
each,  and  thirty-four  special  papers,  taken  from  representative  examina¬ 
tions.  The  questions  extend  over  tho  whole  range  of  the  subject,  and 
will  be  found  of  much  value  in  class  work. 

John  Hannah  :  A  Clerical  Study.  By  J.  II.  Overton.  [Rivingtons.) — ■ 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah  is  known  best  as  Warden  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  and  as  Vicar  of  Brighton.  His  character  was  a  great  one, 
as  was  also  his  mind  ;  and  the  author  of  this  biography  has  made  quite  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  a  peculiarly  suitable  subject. 

(1)  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  (2)  Vergil, 
JEneid  III.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  [Macmillan.) — These  editions  belong 
to  the  series  of  Elementary  Classics,  and  brings  the  number  of  volumes 
comprising  this  series  up  to  well-nigh  fifty.  The  introduction  to  the  play 
is  very  short,  only  occupying  about  three  pages  with  an  account  of  the 
story,  the  structure  of  the  play,  and  the  parts  of  a  tragedy  as  defined  by 
Aristotle.  There  is  no  introduction  to  the  Vergil ;  a  map  showing  the 
wanderings  of  iEneas  forming  the  frontispiece.  The  notes  in  each  are  of 
as  elementary  a  nature  as  the  texts  will  allow,  and  the  two  appendices 
to  the  Alcestis  are  good  ;  one  on  the  particles,  the  other  on  the  conditional 
sentence.  There  is  a  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  each  book. 

Shakspeare' s  Coriolanus.  By  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  [Rivingtons.) — ■ 
The  spelling  of  the  name  of  our  greatest  poet  is  an  oft  discussed  point, 
but  we  decidedly  object  to  two  versions  of  it  in  one  book.  On  the  cover 
and  title-page  the  name  appears  as  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  but  in  the 
introduction  it  is  repeatedly  found  as  “  Shakespeare.”  Tho  Introduction 
is  short,  but  the  reader  will  soon  feel  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  author  of 
the  masterly  Introduction  to  the  play  of  “  Julius  C;esar”  in  the  same 
series.  After  a  discussion  of  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tragedy, 
the  writer  makes  the  “  self-assertion  ”  of  the  hero,  “  which  passes  readily 
into  pride,  and  so  into  disdain  of  other  men,”  the  pivot  of  his  subsequent 
actions.  The  other  characters  are  more  briefly  dealt  with,  but  all  will 
agree  with  tho  writer’s  remarks  on  Marcias  and  Mencnius.  The  notes 
are  conspicuous  for  the  absolute  lack  of  padding  which  they  contain. 
Little  that  is  unnecessary  is  inserted,  but  at  the  same  time  little  is 
missing  that  would  tend  to  further  enlighten  tho  student.  There  is 
also  a  glossary,  and  some  notes  on  scansion,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  play. 

Everybody9 s  Scrap  Book  of  Curious  Facts,  by  Don  Lemon  [Saxon  4'  Co.),  is 
a  little  volume  to  be  taken  up  at  odd  moments.  It  contains  a  mass  of 
curious  facts  selected  from  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Illustrated  Poetry  Book  for  Young  Readers.  Third  Edition.  [T. 
Fisher  Unwin.) — When  a  book  of  this  kind  is  compiled  on  the  principle 
of  excluding  from  its  pages  all  poems  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
have  already  appeared  in  other  collections,  the  result  can  be  easily 
imagined — wo  have  little  or  nothing  but  third-rate  poetry.  The  world 
of  poetry  is  always  fresh  and  new  to  each  succeeding  generation ;  and 
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that  we  who  are  grown  up  arc  tired  (if  wo  arc)  of  what  is  best,  is  no 
reason  why  the  next  generation  should  have  what  is  not  best.  Here  anc 
there  in  the  volume  before  us  there  arc  good  things  which  are  new.  But 
the  great  bulk  is  poor  in  quality,  and  the  illustrations  are  naught. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Play  of  King  John.  By  T.  Luff  Barnett,  B.A. 
(i George  Bell  $  Sons.) — Tho  plan  of  publishing  notes  to  Shakespeare’s 
Plays  without  the  text  is  a  good  one,  and  we  have  often  already  spoken 
of  Mr.  Barnett’s  Notes  with  general  approval.  He  would  do  better  if  he 
gave  up  endeavouring  to  explain  words  to  school  children  or  adults  by 
giving  derivations  or  parallels,  especially  when  these  are  from  Welsh, 
Icelandic,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and  many  of  them  very  doubtful.  We  do 
not  explain  the  partially  known  by  the  help  of  tho  wholly  unknown.  What 
we  want  are  similar  or  parallel  uses  of  the  words  in  other  sentences,  to 
illustrate  and  make  clear  and  memorable  tho  particular  use  that  puzzles 
us.  Or  we  may  give  the  meaning  simply,  and  at  once,  without  any 
display  of  learning.  For  the  rest,  the  Notes  will  be  found  useful.  But 
why  does  Mr.  Barnett  explain  a  simile  as  “a  figure  of  speech  expressing 
a  similarity  of  relations  between  two  things”  (p.  G3)  ?  This  has  no 
meaning.  He  surely  intends  “two  pah's  of  things,”  or  “two  sets  of 
things.”  Nor  do  we  think  we  are  much  helped  by  having  a  metaphor 
defined  as  “a  suppressed  simile."  In  books  having  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  literature,  wo  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  our  mode  of 
expression. 

Easy  French  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 
M.A.  (Methuen  §  Co.) — The  title  of  this  book  fairly  explains  its 
nature ;  and,  we  may  add  that  tho  selection  seems  well  made,  and  that 
there  is  some  attempt  at  graduation.  There  are  no  notes  of  any  kind. 

Schoolboy  Truth  and  Honour.  By  A.  II.  Biggs.  (Sonncnschein  <$  Co.) — 
This  “story  for  boys”  is  Mr.  Biggs’  first,  so  we  must  not  be  too  severe 
— though,  like  many  of  the  earliest  productions  of  nature,  it  is  inverte¬ 
brate  ;  at  least  it  seems  so  to  us.  The  cricket  match,  however,  and  the 
football  match  arc  both  well  described,  and  here  and  there  the  dialogue 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  used  by  boys.  But  tho  character- drawing 
and  plot  are  weak ;  and  it  is  rather  too  much  to  have  one  boy  expelled 
for  theft,  and  another  expelled  for  a  diabolical  plot  against  a  school¬ 
fellow,  in  the  space  of  two  terms,  and  that  in  a  small  school — though  the 
school  is  placed  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  Cumberland.  With  a 
wider  and  truer  knowledge  of  schools  and  schoolboys,  and  a  little  less 
effort  to  point  a  moral,  Mr.  Biggs  may  some  day  give  us  a  good  story. 

Le  Fablier  do  la  Jeunesse.  By  A.  Esclangon.  ( Griffith  $  Farr  an.)  — 
This  “youth’s  own  fable-book”  is  a  selection  of  French  fables  in  verse, 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  fables  are  short  and  often 
interesting ;  and  beneath  the  French  words  in  the  text  are  given  their 
English  equivalents  in  small  type,  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  readily 
translate  at  sight  without  the  trouble  of  searching  a  dictionary.  The 
pieces  are  meant  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  so  that  the  learner  may  be 
familiarized  with,  and  gain  a  largo  store  of,  idiomatic  expressions.  In 
wise  hands  the  book  should  prove  useful. 

Mofi'att's  New  Geography ,  written  for  the  present  time.  Edited  by  T. 
Page,  and  Revised  by  Ilcv.  E.  Hammonds,  M.A.  (Moffait  <$•  Paige.) — -This 
is  a  manual  of  geography,  astronomical,  physical,  commercial,  and  poli¬ 
tical,  and,  we  might  add,  statistical  and  encyclopaedical,  and  many  other 
such  descriptive  epithets,  except  economical,  for  it  costs  four  shillings 
and  sixpence.  It  is  far  too  crammed  with  details  and  heterogeneous 
facts  which  are  made  no  use  of,  and  would  be  hard  to  use,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  class-book  for  schools.  But  teachers  will  find  it  handy,  and, 
as  far  wo  have  been  able  to  apply  tests,  accurate  and  fairly  up  to  date. 
Evidently  a  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  to  get  information  toge¬ 
ther;  and  the  sections  on  “aids  to  trade  and  commerce”  contain  many 
points  of  interest.  A  very  full  Index  is  mercifully  provided. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield ,  M.A.  ( Cassell  §  Co.) — 
This  is  a  set  of  grammatical  exercises — short  sentences  of  the  familiar 
type  relating  to  particular  rules — intended  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment 
to  Professor  Postgate’s  New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  Those  who 
helieve  in  grammatical  exercises,  and  in  setting  boys  to  do  sentence  after 
sentence  all  involving  precisely  the  same  point,  will  regard  the  book  as 
valuable  ;  those  who  do  not,  will  not  find  much  to  help  them  in  it.  As  a 
book  for  rapid  oral  work  solely,  a  classical  master  of  junior  forms 
would  probably  find  the  book  of  use. 

The  Gospel  History  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  a  Con¬ 
nected  Narrative  in  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version.  Arranged  by  C.  C. 
James,  M.A.  (C.  J.  Clay  §  Son.) — This  is  a  full  history  of  our  Lord, 
showing  the  testimony  of  all  the  holy  witnesses  combined  into  one  narra¬ 
tive,  and  preserving  every  minute  detail  of  their  evidence.  The  clergy 
will  find  it  an  invaluable  help  in  explaining  such  of  our  Saviour’s  actions 
as  arc  recorded  in  more  than  one  Evangelist.  There  are  several  useful 
tables  for  finding  any  passage  and  marginal  references  to  both  the  New 
and  Old  Testament  throughout. 

The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible .  By  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  LL.B .,  B.L . 
(Bagster  §  Sons.) — This  book  is  one  of  a  projected  series  in  answer  to 
popular  questionings  on  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  inspiration,  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  transmission  of  the  Bible.  It  is  clearly  and  simply  written,  and 
is  eminently  the  book  for  those  Bible  thinkers  outside  the  circle  of  scholars 
and  theologians.  The  plan  of  the  hook  is  admirable.  It  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  tho  Old  Hebrew  Documents  and  the 
question  of  their  correctness ;  the  second  tells  of  the  other  old  documents 
and  their  use  in  testing  and  correcting  the  Hebrew ;  while  the  third  part  is  a 
series  of  easy  illustrations  to  show  how  this  testing  and  correcting  is  done. 


Practical  Lessons  in  French  Composition.  By  F.  Julien.  (Hack cite  e> 
Cic.) — A  useful  book  divided  into  tlireo  parts.  The  first  part  con 
sists  of  a  hundred  rules  of  grammar  for  reference,  with  sentences  base* 
on  these  rules.  The  rules  are  clear,  and  illustrated  by  many  examples 
This  part  is  followed  by  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  words  usod  in  the 
exercises.  The  second  and  third  parts  consist  of  short  passages  for  trans¬ 
lation.  The  passages  appear  to  be  well  graduated,  and  each  has  a 
specially  prepared  vocabulary,  with  figures  indicating  the  grammatical 
rule  to  be  followed,  so  that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  pupil. 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  extend  the  vocabulary  of  young  students 
of  French. 

Mind:  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  April,  1890. 
— The  current  number  of  Mind  has  little  bearing  directly  on  the  subject 
of  education.  There  arc  two  interesting  general  articles,  one  on  “  Lotze’s 
Moral  Idealism,”  by  G.  Santavana,  and  one  on  “  The  Progress  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,”  by  James  Ward.  Dr.  Ward  urges :  “  We  cannot  insist  on 
omniscience  as  essential  to  a  perfect  philosophy,  but  that  it  is  essential 
that  such  a  philosophy  should  satisfy  our  moral  and  religious  nature. 
We  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  were  our  moral  reason  satisfied, 
we  could  acquiesce  in  a  finite  knowledge,  which  would  not  satisfy  our 
merely  intellectual  nature,  abstractly  considered.”  There  is  an  article 
on  “  The  Cerebral  Cortex  and  its  Work,”  by  Dr.  Maudsley. 

The  State  and  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  A.  Brief  Manual 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Woodrow  Wilson.  ( Boston  :  L.  G.  Heath  <j- 
Co.) — This  is  a  reprint  from  Dr.  Wilson’s  larger  work,  “  Historical  and 
Practical  Politics,”  of  tho  portion  referring  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  admirable  short  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 

How  to  Make  Common  Things :  a  Handy  Book  for  Girls.  By 
Lora  de  Blaquiere  and  others.  Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) — This  is  a  book  of  directions  for  girls  in  plain  and  fancy  work. 
It  is  easily  understood,  and  is  well  illustrated.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  kind  which  wo  have  seen. 

Night  and  Morning:  a  Collection  of  Extracts  from  Foreign  and  Ancient 
literature,  with  translations  by  John  W.  Millet  t ,  B.A.  (Gilbert  §  Riving  ton!) — 
The  subjects  arc  “Creation  and  Nature,”  “Night  and  Morning.” 
“  Night  ”  has  such  sub-headings  as  Moonlight,  Sleep,  Dreamland,  and 
the  Watchman.  “  Morning  ”  includes  Sunrise,  Early-rising,  Light,  and 
Music.  The  book  contains  some  hundreds  of  extracts  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  when  the  extracts  are  poetical,  the  trans¬ 
lations  are  generally  also  metrical.  Many  of  these  preserve  something 
of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  original.  On  the  front  face  of  each  book 
are  tho  Hebrew  words  of  Genesis  i.,  “And  the  evening  and  the 
morning.” 

New  Arithmetics,  Mental  and  Practical,  in  Seven  Books.  (Longmans.)— 
Six  of  the  seven  books  arc  now  published,  in  stout  paper  covers.  The 
earlier  stages  contain  thirty-two  pages,  tho  later  forty-eight.  With  the 
exception  of  Book  vi.,  which  costs  3d.,  the  price  of  each  is  2d.  The 
answers  are  published  in  separate  books,  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
examples,  and  cost  3d.  each. 

New  Editions. 

The  School  Manual  of  Geology.  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
(A.  (j-  C.  Black.) — To  this  the  fifth  edition  many  illustrations  have  been 
added.  The  chapters  on  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  and  Crus- 
taccous  and  Tertiary  Rocks  have  been  rewritten.  The  whole  work  is 
now  well  up  to  date. 

The  Photographic  Quarterly,  No.  3  (Hazcll,  Watson,  $  Viney),  contains 
clearly  written  articles  on  matters  of  interest  to  all  workers  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Amongst  others  there  is  one  by  Captain  Abney  on  1  ‘  Photography 
of  the  Sky  at  Night.”  Mr.  George  Davison,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Camera  Club,  discusses  “  The  Limits  and  Possibilities  of  Art  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  and  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  two  illustrations.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  this  number  is  a  perfect  picture,  “  He  never  told  his  Love.” 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (John  Murray) 
contains  ten  articles  of  interest  to  Agriculturalists,  Official  Reports, 
Notes,  Communications,  and  Reviews.  The  frontispiece  is  a  photogra¬ 
vure  of  an  old  picture,  “A  Scene  at  Wiseton.” 

Anglo-American  Art  of  Reckoning.  By  C.  Frusher  Howard.  (Cassell 
Co.) — The  four  hundredth  thousand  of  this  work  is  now  announced. 
Picturesque  Wales.  By  Godfrey  Turner.  (W.J.  Adams  $  Sons.) — This 
is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  handbook  of  scenery  accessible  from 
the  Cambrian  Railways,  officially  published  ;  pp.  8-25  contain  additional 
views  and  description  of  tho  Mid-Wales  portion  of  the  line. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Memory  Simplified.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Bacon.  (Isaac  Pitman.) — We  have  already  fully  described  the 
lines  on  which  the  author  has  based  the  Guide.  The  publication  of  a 
third  edition  fully  testifies  to  the  welcome  it  has  received. 

The  Elements  of  Machine  Lesign,  Part  I.  :  General  Principles,  Fastenings , 
and  Transmissive  Machinery .  By  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  F.R.S.  Ncio 
( Eleventh )  Edition.  (Longmans.) — This  well-known  and  excellent  work 
is  now  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  before  us,  and  contains 
the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  previous  editions,  except  Chapter  VI., 
which  is  now  placed  in  Part  II.  In  revising,  many  unimportant  discus¬ 
sions  are  omitted,  others  abbreviated,  and  thus  room  has  been  found  for 
considerable  additions  to  almost  every  chapter.  The  plan  of  the  book 
remains  the  same. 

(1)  Elementary  Statics;  (2)  Lynamics  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Lock,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) — A  second  edition  of  the  former  and  a  third 
edition  of  the  latter  are  now  published.  With  regard  to  the  Statics,  the 
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general  character  of  the  work  is  unchanged,  but  its  scope  is  enlarged  by 
the  insertion  of  some  illustrative  problems  worked  out  and  a  graduated 
set  of  examples  for  exercise.  The  number  of  the  miscellaneous  examples 
at  the  end  of  the  book  has  also  been  incx-eascd.  A  few  corrections  have 
been  made  in  the  Dynamics,  and  a  collection  of  over  200  miscellaneous 
problems  has  been  added. 

The  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  E.  M.  Bercns.  ( Blackie .) 
— This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  popular  account  of  Greek  aucl  Homan 
Mythology.  A  Pronouncing  Index  has  been  appended. 

We  have  received  from  the  National  Society's  Depository  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  School  Certificates.  The  collection  is  sure  to  satisfy 
all  tastes.  The  Certificates  ai'e  artistic  in  design,  and  neat  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and,  while  some  are  plain  in  their  subdued  colours,  others  arc  of 
more  noticeable  tints. 

We  have  also  received : — 

The  Cornhill  Magazine;  The  Kcwhcrg  House  Magazine;  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine;  'The  Girl's  and  Bog's  Own  Papers;  the  Summer 
Number  of  The  Girl's  Own  Paper ,  entitled  “  Gillitlowers”  ;  the  Summer 
Number  of  The  Boy's  Own  Paper ,  containing  “A  Couple  of  Crusoes,” 
and  other  stories ;  Westward  ITo  ;  Vanity  Fair  ;  and  Lippineott's  Magazine 
(Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co).  The  complete  story  in  the  number  for  June 
of  the  last-mentioned  was  “Circumstantial  Evidence”  ;  that  for  July  is 
a  story  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  entitled  “The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.” 
The  anonymous  work — “A  Dead  Man’s  Diary,  written  after  his 
Decease”- — which  has  been  appearing  monthly  in  the  English  edition  of 
Lippineott's  Magazine,  will  bo  published  immediately  in  one  volume, 
with  additional  chapters,  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  The  “Diary” 
is  by  a  writer  of  poems,  essays,  and  short  stories  in  magazines.  A  false 
claimant  to  the  authorship  (says  The  Atliemcum)  has  already  appeared, 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  assertion  obtained  acceptance  for  a  kindred 
narrative  by  a  firm  of  publishers,  who,  on  learning  that  his  claim  was 
baseless,  have  withdrawn  from  the  arrangement,  after  having  incurred 
considerable  expense. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Boohs ,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  June  30th,  1SDO. 

Baumann  :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  7m. 

Bax's  (E.  B.)  Story  of  the  French  Revolution,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  fid.  cl. 

Beauregard  (0.  de)  :  La  Guerre  de  la  Vendee,  1703 -0,  Memoires  de  la  Ctcsse. 
de  la  Bouerc,  7fr.  50. 

Berleux  (J.) ;  La  Caricature  Politique  en  France,  1870-71,  25fr. 

Bodington’s  (A.)  Studies  in  Evolution  and  Biology,  5s.  cl. 

Boye’s  (J.  F.)  The  Men  of  the  Time  Birthday  Book,  2s.  fid.  cl. 

Breton  (J.) :  La  Vie  d’ an  Artiste,  Sfr.  50. 

Brunetiere ( F. ) :  L'Evolution  des  Genres  dans  l’llistoirc  de  la  Litterature,  Vol. 

I ,  Sfr.  50. 

Carlos  (Marquise  de  San) :  Les  Americains  chez  Eux,  3fr.  50. 

Child’s  (G.  W.)  Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors,  8vo,  15s. 

Christian  Bible  Readings  (The)  :  Genesis,  Exodus,  ifcc.,  2s.  Gd. 

Croiset  (A.  et.  M.) :  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque,  Vol.  2,  Sfr. 

Day’s  (M.  F.)  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  Explained,  Ac.,  cr.  8vo, 
5s.  cl. 

Dobson’s  (G.)  Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  fid.  cl. 
Eggleston’s  (E.)  First  Book  in  American  History,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Forster’s  (L)  Four  Great  Teachers,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Browning, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Gambetta  (Leon),  Life  of,  by  F.  T.  Marzials,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl.  (Statesman 
Series.) 

Gibbon's  (Rev.  J.  M.)  Eternal  Life,  Notes  of  Expository  Sermons,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Gilbert  (O.)  :  Die  Stadt  Rom  im  Altcrtum,  Part  3,  10m. 

Gillespie’s  (J.)  The  Triumph  of  Philosophy,  roy.  16mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Gosse’s  (E.)  Robert  Browning’s  Personalia,  12mo,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Hasluck’s  (P.  N.)  Wood  and  Metal  Turning,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Ibsen’s  Prose  Dramas,  Vol.  3,  12ino,  3s.  Gd. 

Innes  (A.  T.)  Church  and  State,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl.  (Handbook  for  Bible  Classes.) 
Junker’s  (Dr.  AV.)  Travels  in  Africa  during  1875-8,  translated  by  A.  II.  Keane, 
8 vo,  21s.  cl. 

I.eclcrc  (M.)  :  Lettres  du  Bre'sil,  3fr.  50. 

Lives  of  English  Authors,  a  Biographical  History  of  English  Literature, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Livy,  Book  1,  and  Horace’s  Odes,  Books  1  and  2,  interlinearly  translated  by 

J .  Gibson,  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  swd. 

Meri vale’s  (Rev.  C.)  Romans  under  the  Empire,  cheap  edition,  Vols.  1  and  2, 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

Molesworth’s  (Mrs.)  Twelve  Tiny  Tales,  imp.  lGino,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Morals  and  Manners  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  being  the  Characters  of  La 
Bruvere,  translated  by  H.  Stott,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Naden’8  (C.  C-  W.)  Induction  and  Deduction,  edited  by  R.  Lewins,  8vo, 
7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Oliver’s  (J.)  Models  for  Latin  Prose  Composition,  cr.  8vo,  os.  Gd. 

Robiquet  (P.) :  Le  Personnel  Municipal  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution,  7fr.  50. 
Schaible  (K.  II.)  :  Die  Judeu  in  England  vom  8  Jalirli.,  2m. 

Schultz  (II.):  Grundriss  der  Evangelischen  Dogmalik,  lm.  GO. 

Svoronos  (J.  N.):  Numismatique  de  la  Crete  Ancienne,  Part  1,  80fr. 

Vaughan’s  (Rev.  C.  J.)  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Notes,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 
Weber  (II.) :  Qusestiones  Catullianre,  4m. 

Wetz  (AV.) :  Shakespeare  vom  Standpunkte  der  Vergleiclienden  Litteratur- 
geschiehte,  7m.  20. 

Nenophontis  11  is  tor  ia  Graeca,  rec.  O.  Keller,  10m, 

Zahn  (A.):  Das  Deutcronomium,  lm,  GO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

STAHL AND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Dear  Sut, — I  shall  certainly  amend  the  paragraph  in  “  Star- 
land”  to  which  your  correspondent  “M.”has  drawn  attention  in 
your  last  issue  but  one.  1  do  so  all  the  more  gladly  because  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  add — 

“  This,  however,  is  the  only  adverse  criticism  which  I  have  to 
make  on  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  which  have  appeared 
for  a  long  time  on  any  scientific  subject.  Let  teachers  of  all 
kinds  make  acquaintance  with  it,  and  get  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same.” 

I  am  naturally  much  gratified  by  the  whole  tone  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent’s  letter.  It  corroborates  the  testimony  which  flows 
in  upon  me  daily  from  various  quarters,  that  this  little  book  of 
“  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  ” 
is  fulfilling  the  object  Avith  which  it  was  Avritten. — Yours  truly, 

Observatory,  Co.  Dublin,  Robert  S.  Ball. 

9th  June,  1890. 


PICTURESQUE  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  Sc.”  is  amusing.  He  rebukes  me 
for  quoting  a  passage  and  then  “re-stating  the  matter  of  it”  in 
an  altered  form  (one,  however,  in  which  I  venture  to  maintain 
it  Avould  be  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  young  readers 
for  Avliom  it  Avas  intended),  and  pointing  out  the  mistaken  ideas 
which  Avoulcl  result  from  its  being  accepted  in  tlie  sense  sug¬ 
gested.  Ho  does  not  observe  that,  in  his  defence  of  the  passage, 
he  does  the  very  thing  for  Avliicli  lie  rebukes  me.  He  also 
“relates  the  matter”  of  the  passage  in  a  different  form,  and 
then  assumes  that  the  scientific  accuracy  (?)  of  the  altered  form 
belongs  to  the  original. 

Let  me  assure  “  Sc.”  that  it  was  not  reserved  for  him  to  direct 
my  ignorance  for  the  first  time  to  “  the  theory  of  energy.” 
However,  as  lie  kuows  all  about  the  matter,  lie  will  do  a  kindness 
to  one  erring  fellow-creature,  at  all  events,  if  he  Avill  sIioav  either 
that  oxygen  and  the  chemical  affinity  betAveen  oxygen  and  carbon 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “  the  energy  radiant  from  a  coal  fire,” 
or  that  the  oxygon  and  the  affinity  in  question  “had  their  remoter 
source  in  the  sun.” — Yours  obediently,  M. 


SECOND  ARY  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — I  find  in  the  Educational  Times  for  June  a  statement  to 
tho  effect  that,  “while  avc  are  awaiting  means  of  establishing 
training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers,  the  number  of  good 
schools  prepared  to  take  student-teachers  is  increasing.”  Two 
schools  are  then  cited  as  thus  receiving  “  student-teachers,”  one 
of  them  being  the  Datcliclor  School  for  Girls,  over  which  I  have 
the  happiness  to  preside. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  here,  aud  to 
state  that  what  we  have  recently  done  is  not  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  receiving  student-teachers,  but  to  open  in  connexion 
with  our  lai’ge  school  (which  affords  such  excellent  scope  as  a 
practising  school)  a  recognised  secondary  training  college  ?  We 
have  no  student-teachers,  but  avc  have  a  dozen  students  avIio  are 
being  trained  to  teach,  and  arc  preparing  for  the  Cambridge 
Teaching  Diploma. 

Our  college  has  been  approved  and  formally  recognised  by  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate  ;  it  has  been  tAvice  examined  by  Mr.  Oakeley, 
and  our  candidates  have  hitherto  been  thoroughly  successful  in 
both  tho  practical  and  theoretical  part  of  tho  examination  of  the 
syndicate.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

0,  E.  Eigg. 

Datchelor  Training  College,  Camberwell, 

June  4 ih,  1890. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 

University  of  London. 

The  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  Matriculation  Examinations  have  been  held 
during  June;  but  only  tlio  reports  on  the  first  and  second  bi-anches  of 
the  M.A.  have  yet  appeared.  In  Branch  I.  (Classics)  twelve  candidates 
have  passed.  The  first  three  in  order  of  merit  an;  ladies — Miss  Violet 
Selby,  of  Bedford  and  University  Colleges;  Miss  Edith  Johns,  of 
Girton ;  and  Miss  Marian  Sherratt,  of  Girton  and  University  College, 
Liverpool ;  tho  fifth  candidate  is  also  a  lady— Miss  M.  E.  Pearson,  of 
University  College,  Cardiff.  It  AYOuld  thus  seem  that  in  London,  as 
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well  as  at  Cambridge,  the  other  sex  must,  temporarily  at  least,  content 
themselves  with  back  seats.  In  Branch  II.  only  one  candidate  has 
passed — Mr.  W.  Crofton,  of  Stonyhurst;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
neither  in  this  branch  nor  in  Branch  I.  is  the  gold  medal  awarded. 

At  the  Matriculation  Examination  it  is  said  that  more  than  1,600 
candidates  appeared.  Above  700  of  these  were  examined  in  the 
provinces  at  22  different  centres ;  and  in  London  a  large  detachment 
had  to  be  accommodated  outside  the  University.  Owing  to  a  vexatious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Government  Office  of  Works,  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  this  detachment  were  originally  directed  to  present  themselves 
at  South  Kensington.  Within  three  days  of  the  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  rooms  there  were  not  available,  and  the  examination  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Westminster  Town-Hall.  This  caused  great 
inconvenience  to  some  of  the  candidates,  especially  to  a  few  whom  the 
second  notice  did  not  reach.  The  announcement,  therefore,  made  in 
Convocation  in  May,  that  the  University  building  is  about  to  be  en¬ 
larged,  is  a  piece  of  good  news  for  all  concerned  in  the  Matriculation 
and  other  large  examinations. 

Convocation  held  a  special  meeting,  on  June  24th,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  three  candidates  for  the  chair  in  the  Senate  vacated  by  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer.  Four  were  actually  proposed — A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A., 
B.Sc.;  J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D.,  F.lt.S. ;  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  B.Sc. ; 
and  M.  F.  O’Reilly,  D.Sc.,  Principal  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Tooting.  From  tho  agenda-paper  it  appeared  that  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  was  the  favourite  by  a  long  way,  the  names  of  his  nominators 
occupying  nearly  16  columns  of  small  print.  Next  came  Dr.  Bristowe, 
with  above  nine  columns  of  names.  The  other  two  candidates  were 
nowhere,  and  probably  came  forward  as  “  dummies,”  so  that  Convoca¬ 
tion  might  be  able  to  send  up  to  the  Crown  the  requisite  number  of 
nominees.  The  actual  distribution  of  votes  was  : — for  Sir  Philip  Mag¬ 
nus,  990  ;  Dr.  Bristowe,  626;  Mr.  Bennett,  274;  and  Dr.  O’Reilly,  180.  It 
is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Sir  Philip  Magnus  will  be  appointed 
to  the  vacant  seat ;  and  the  appointment  will  be  a  just  recognition  of 
the  active  and  leading  part  that  Sir  Philip  has  long  taken  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Convocation,  especially  in  those  relating  to  the  proposed 
re-organization  of  the  University. 

Oxford. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Canon  Hall  Greek  Testament  Prizes,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  examiners,  have  awarded  presents  of  books  to  Mr. 
A.  S.  Peake,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen,  Exeter  College, 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their  work  in  the  recent  examinations 
for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Greek  Testament  Prizes  respectively. 

The  Prize  for  the  Stanhope  Essay  has  been  awarded  to  D.  W.  llannie, 
Oriel  College.  Honourably  mentioned  : — II.  M.  Smith,  Trinity  College ; 
P.  F.  Rowland,  Hertford  College. 

The  Judges  have  announced  to  tho  Vice-Chancellor  that  they  award 
the  Prize  for  the  English  Poem  on  a  Sacred  Subject  to  Charles  R.  Moore, 
M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  subject  for  1893  wall  bo  “  Ruth.” 

In  Convocation,  on  June  l7tli,  a  statute  admitting  worn  on  to  the 
examinations  for  the  Medical  Degree  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  58. 

The  Green  Prize,  for  a  dissertation  on  some  specified  subject  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Wallaek,  of  Balliol. 

Cambridge. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  and  the  Master  of  Christ’s  were  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  during  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Butler  was 
elected. 

The  Special  Board  for  Biology  and  Geology  have  nominated  Miss  L. 
Ackroyd,  Newnliam  College,  to  occupy  the  University  table  at  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  for  one  month  during 
the  year  1890. 

The  Mason  Prize  for  Biblical  Hebrew  has  been  awarded  to  J.  II. 
Burrow,  B.A.,  Selwyn  College. 

The  Wheweil  Scholarships  for  International  Law  have  been  awarded, 
tho  first  to  W.  J.  Whittaker,  B.A.  LL.B.,  non-collegiate ;  the  second  to 
George  Charles  Smith,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Trinity  Hall. 

J.  H.  Barrow,  Selwyn  College,  and  W.  E.  Waddington,  Emmanuel 
College,  have  been  adjudged  equal  in  the  competition  for  the  Tyrwhitt 
Scholarship. 

The  George  Long  Prize  for  this  year  has  been  awarded  to  W.  LI. 
Moore,  King’s,  Senior  in  the  Law  Tripos,  A.  H.  Chaytor,  Clare,  being 
highly  recommended. 

1  he  Hopkins  Prize,  for  tho  period  1883— 1885,  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  II.  W.  Hicks  for  his  memoir  upon  “  The  Theory  of  Vortex  Rings,” 
and  his  other  earlier  memoirs  upon  related  subjects  ;  and  the  prize  for 
the  period  1886-1888  to  Mr.  Horace  Lamb  for  his  paper  on  “  Ellipsoidal 
Current- Sheets,  ’  and  his  numerous  other’  papers  on  mathematical 
subjects. 

The  Registrary  calls  formal  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  recent 
admission  of  six  unattached  students  the  total  number  of  persons 
matriculated  during  the  present  academical  year  amounts  to  1,027,  being 
the  highest  number  on  record. 

Prof.  Roy  and  Dr.  Macalister  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
University  at  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
Berlin,  in  August. 
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Dr.  Henry  Barclay  Swete  has  been  elected  to  the  Regius  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Divinity,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Westcott. 

The  Harkness  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Henry  Wood,  Scholar 
of  St.  John’s  College. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  gained  by 
women  in  the  June  Tripos  lists  : — Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I.  :  P. 
Fawcett  (Newnliam),  above  tho  Senior  Wrangler,  F.  A.  Field  (Girton), 
21st,  and  M.  Lea  (Girton),  27th  Wrangler.  Classical  Tripos,  Part  I., 
M.  Alford,  first  division,  first  class.  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Part  I.  :  in 
the  first  class  are  E.  Dale  (Girton),  H.  M.  Martyn  (Newnham),  and 
M.  C.  Tebb  (Girton)  ditto,  Part  II.,  in  the  first  class  (Botany),  L. 
Martin-Leakc  (Girton),  and  M.  O.  Mitchell  (Newnliam).  Historical 
Tripos  in  the  first  class,  II.  Stevenson  (Girton). 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

Mr.  T.  Thistle,  assistant-master  of  Ripon  Grammar  School,  has  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  Hereford  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hill,  assistant  mathematical  master  of  Fettes  School, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  the  City  of 
London  School. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Pearson,  who  took  the  5th  place  in  order  of 
merit  in  Branch  I.  (Classics)  of  the  London  M.A.,  as  mentioned  above, 
received  her  early  training  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls,  under  Miss  Buss.  She  entered  University  College,  Cardiff,  in 
October,  1887,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  resident  of  Aberdare  Hall. 

Bombay  University  has  recently  made  important  changes  in  its  Arts 
curriculum.  The  collegiate  course  has  been  extended  from  three  to 
four  years,  and  the  change,  though  likely  to  operate  harshly  on  the 
poorer  students,  has  been  supported  by  the  native  members  of  the 
Senate.  In  future,  each  undergraduate  will  be  required  to  pass  annually 
a  test  examination  in  English  composition.  The  history  of  England 
and  India  and  political  economy  are  made  compulsory  subjects  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  University  course.  Some  of  the  native 
members  proposed  to  make  the  vernacular  languages  part  of  the 
University  curriculum,  but  the  proposal  was  negatived.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  like  good  sense  shown  at  home ;  to  make  Welsh,  Gaelic, 
or  Irish,  subjects  of  University  teaching  or  examination  seems  to  us  to 
have  less  reason  on  its  side  than  that  for  the  rejected  proposal  of  tho 
native  members  of  Bombay  University. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June.  Present: — • 
Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  tho  chair;  Miss  Bailey,  Mr.  Baumann, 
Mr.  Bidlake,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Dr.  Buchheim,  Mr. 
Chcttle,  Rev.  Dr.  Condor,  Mr.  Eve,  Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kimber,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rule,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Stievenard,  and  Mr.  Storr. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  increase  of  about  450  in  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  entered  for  the  Midsummer  Certificate  Examination,  as  compared 
with  tho  last  Examination  held  at  tho  same  period  of  the  year. 

He  called  attention  to  modifications  recently  made  by  the  Medical 
Council  in  regard  to  the  subjects  required  for  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  of  intending  medical  students. 

He  reported  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  had  undertaken  to 
deliver  at  the  College  a  Course  of  three  Lectures  on  Elementary  Language 
Teaching  in  November  next. 

The  Diploma  of  Licentiate  was  granted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  LI.  Brown,  who 
had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Daniel  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  Course  of  twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Education,  to  commence  on  the  2nd  of 
October. 

The  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Scheme 
of  Studies  and  of  Examinations  published  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  discussed,  and  adopted  with  slight  modifications. 

The  Draft  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting  was  considered, 
and  referred  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Dean  for  final 
revision. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  College : — 

Mr.  C.W.  Bourne,  M.A.  Camb.,  King’s  College  School,  Strand, W.C. 

Mr.  E.  Germain,  B.-es-L.  Paris,  26  West  Hill,  Brighton. 

Mr.  L.  Herzberg,  11  Grosvenor  Road,  Canonburv,  N. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Moody,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  148  Wood  Vale,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 

Mrs.  West,  F.C.P.,  Parkfield,  Stracey  Road,  Stourbridge. 

The  following  Jjooks  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the  last 
Meeting  of  tho  Council : — 

Laurie.— W.  M.  Williams’  Shorthand  for  Everybody. 

Macmillan.— J.  R.  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  with  Analysis 
by  C.  W.  A.  'fait,  Part  III.  and  Part  IV. 

‘By  tho  Authors.— J.  H.  Cowham’s  Graphic  Lessons  in  Physical  and  Astronomical 
Geography,  The  Principles  of  Oral  Teaching  and  Mental  Training,  Mulhauser’s 
Manual  of  Writing,  Drawing  Cards  for  Infant  Schools,  1st  Series ;  Dr.  K.  H.  Schaible’s 
Die  Juden  in  England. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

10556.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Quatre  forces  paralleles,  dont  los  points 
d’application  sont  situes  dans  un  memo  plan,  se  font  equilibre.  On 
applique  chaeuno  d’elles  au  centre  da  cercle  passant  paries  points  d’appli¬ 
cation  des  trois  autrcs.  La  direction  des  quatre  forces  restant  la  merne, 
demontrer  que  1’ equilibre  existe  egalement  dans  la  nouvolle  position. 

Solution  by  Professors  Genese,  Anderson,  and  others. 

Let  p,  q ,  r  bo  the  distances  of  the  point  D  from  A,  B,  C.  Let  POP 
be  a  triangle  with  its  sides  parallel  to  p,  q,  r ;  and  from  PQR  let  x,  y,  z 
be  drawn  parallel  to  BC,  CA,  AB.  Then  the  six  angles  at  P,  Q,  It  are 
seen  to  be  equal  to  those  at  A,  B,  C  in  the  same  cyclical  order,  but  not 


joining  line  produced, — (1)  show  that  tho  four  triangles  thus  formed  on 
portions  of  tho  straight  line  as  bases  have  their  sides  all  in  the  same  ratio  ; 
(2)  how  must  the  straight  line  move  that  the  triangles  thus  formed  have 
their  sides  in  the  same  ratio  for  every  position. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle  and  Morgan  Brierlev. 

There  are  two  cases  under  this  question,  viz.,  where  the  given  line 
intersects  the  junction  of  the  centres  at  a  point  P  between  them  (Fig.  1), 

A 


correspondingly  situated.  Thus  x,  y,  z  cointersect,  at  0  say. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10447.  (Professor  de  Longchambs.) — Soient  une  circonference  A  et 
deux  diametres  roctangulaires  A',  A".  D’un  point  M,  de  A,  on  abaisse 
des  porpendiculaires  MP',  MP"  sur  ces  diametres  :  soient  P  le  pole  de  la 
droite  P'P"  par  rapport  A ;  Q,  It,  ses  projections  sur  A',  A".  Demontrer 
que  Qli  est  tangente  a  A . 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle  ;  G.  G.  Morrice,  M.B. ;  and  others. 

Let  Z  MOQ  =  a  ;  then  OP'  =  cos  a, 

Z  OPT"  —  a.,  OI  =  sin  a  cos  a  ; 

Again,  Z  ROP  =  a, 

and  OP  =  1/ (sin  a  .  cos  a), 

the  reciprocal  of  OI.  Also, 

OR  =  OP  .  cos  a  =  cosec  «. 

Similarly,  OQ  =  sec  a  ; 

and  RQ  =  OP  =1/  (sin  a  .  cos  a) 

—  tan  a  +  cot  a  ; 

therefore  QR  is  tangential  to  A  in  M. 

[PQ  is  evidently  the  polar  of  P",  and  PR 
of  P' ;  hence  Q,  R  are,  respectively,  the  poles 
of  P"M,  P'M ;  consequently  QR  is  the  polar  of  M,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  tangent  at  M.] 

10459.  (J-  J-  Barniville.) — A  number  of  round  bodies  of  four 
dimensions  are  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  regular  figure  bounded  by  5 
pyramids;  if  the  base  be  composed  of  10  bodies,  prove  that  (1)  the  whole 
figure  will  contain  15  ;  (2)  in  a  pile  of  r  dimensions,  if  the  base  be  composed 


ofi 

n\ 


(«+j_ — the  pile  will  contain 


1 

n\ 


(n  +  r) ! 

.1 


O'—  1)! 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Sarkar,  and  others. 


7> 


and  where  it  intersects  it  at  a  point  P  beyond  (Fig.  2).  In  oithor  case 
the  four  triangles  are  QTA,  QSB,  RSC,  RTD. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


4112.  (G.  H.  IIinton,  M.A.) — Given  two  points,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  triangle,  the  distances  of  each  from  the  base-vertex  of  that  side,  the 
angle  at  which  the  line  joining  these  points  cuts  the  base,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  sides  :  construct  the  triangle. 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle 
and  Morgan  Brierley. 

Let  P,  Q  be  the  given  points,  QPR 
=  tho  given  angle,  PS,  QT  =  the  given 
distances,  and  PS  ;  TV  =  the  given 
l-atio.  Describe  the  arcs  VR,  TC,  SB  ; 
through  R  draw  QC,  and  draw  CB 
parallel  to  PR.  Then  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  two  triangles  fulfilling  the  condi¬ 
tions,  viz.,  ABC  and  A'B'C  ;  and  this 
is  always  the  case  ;  but,  when  TV  <  PS, 
the  alternative  sides  pass  through  Q, 
instead  of  P. 


1.  Let  L,  M,  N  be  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  and  points  of 
contact  of  the  ellipse,  and  let  F  be 
a  focus.  Draw  CK  parallel  to  AF, 
meeting  the  circle  in  K,  and  join  B, 
K  intersecting  AH  in  the  point  S. 

Denote  zl  —  z  by  a,  z2—z  by  /3, 
and  z3—z  by  y.  Then  the  point 
M  referred  to  F  as  origin  will  be 
|  (a  +  7),  and  the  point  N,  %  (a  +  0) . 

Since  ZMFA=AFN,  we  have 


FN  „ 


FA 


a- 


1_  FA 
4  FM 


(a  +  0)(a  +  -y), 


or 


4FN  .  FM  -  (FA)2  „ 
(FA)2  * 


a/3  +  /3-y  +  ya. 


[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


A 


10176.  (B.  F.  Finkel,  B. Sc.)— Inscribe  a  regular  17 -gon  in  a  circle. 


Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  Professor  Ignacio  Beyens;  and  others. 


Analysis. — Let  A,  A15  A.2,  &c.  be  the 
angular  points,  AO  the  diameter.  Pro¬ 
duce  OA:s  to  M  and  OA2  to  P,  making 
A3M  =  OA5,  and  A.T  =  OA8.  Again, 
cut  off  A,;N  =  OAjr,  and  A,Q  =  OA4. 
Lastly,  cut  off  OR  =  ON,  and  OS  =  OQ. 
Then  Pl  p4  =  R  (p3  +  p5)  =  R  .  OM, 

P2P6  =  R  (P6-P7)  =  R  >  ON. 
Denoting  the  supplementary  chords  of 
/>,,  &c.  by  ru  &c.,  we  have 

t'lpi  =  Rrs,  r2pc,  =  R>\„  &c.  ; 
hence  plP2  p4ps  =  R4,  and  OM  .  ON=R2, 
In  like  manner,  OP  .  OQ  =  R2.  Again, 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


M 


4160.  (C.  H.  Hinton,  M.A.) — If  there  be  two  circles  cut  by  a  straight 
line,  and  the  points  where  each  circle  is  cut  be  joined  to  its  centre  and  the 


9031.  (Professor  Pramathanatti  Dather,  M.A.) — Trace  the  curve 
xy-  +  x3  +  ay-  =  0,  and  find  its  first  negative  pedal  with  respect  to  the 
origin. 
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Solution  by  Professor  Sciioute. 

When  the  a;  is  taken  with  opposite  sign,  the  equation  is  y-  (a  —  x)  —  a:3  =  0, 
and  the  curve  the  Cissoid  in  the  ordinary  position  ( Legons  de  geomitrie 
analylique,  Briot  et  Bouquet,  13me  edition,  page  15). 

W e  put  y  =  yx,  and  find  x  and  y  expressed  in  y.  by  the  formulas 

x  =  ,  y  —  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 

1  +  y-  1  +  y* 


[July  1,  1890. 

Eliminating  x  and  y  from  (iii .),  (iv.),  wo  have 

y(jA-t 2+1)  =  2at  (<2—  1),  x  (I4  — <2+  1)  =  2 at3 .  (v.,  vi.), 

whence  yjx  =  (Jr—  1  )jt  =  t  —  1/t  =  z. 

Now  (v.)  and  (vi.)  may  be  written  y(Z2+])  =  2 az,  .r(s2  +  l)  =  2a 
whence  (vii.)  x'2  +  y 2  =  2 ax. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10492.  (Professor  Neuherg.)  —  Cinq  forces  paralleles  se  faisant 
equilibre,  on  transporte  chacune  d’elles  au  centre  de  la  sphere  passant  par 
les  quatro  autres  points  d’ application.  Demontrer  que  P equilibre  existe 
encore,  pourvu  que  les  forces  restent  paralleles  entre  elles. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Mukiiopadhyay,  and  others. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  be  the  points  of  application  of  the  five  forces,  and 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e  the  centres  of  spheres  circumscribing  the  tetraliedra  BCDE, 
ODEA,  DEAB,  EABC,  ABCD.  Let  EB  meet  the  plane  ADC  in  the 
point  N,  and  join  AN.  Also  let  eb  meet  the  plane  a  da  in  n,  and  through 
the  point  n  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ed,  meeting  this  line  in  lc,  and 
intersecting  the  planes  edc,  bde  in  the  lines  lie,  mlc.  Lastly,  through  be 
draw  a  plane  parallel  to  the  line  cd,  meeting  the  lines  lie,  vile  in  the  points 
l  and  vi.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10211.  (E.  Lemoine.) — Par  les  milieux  A',  B',  C'  des  cotes  d’un  tri¬ 
angle  quelconquc  ABC,  on  mene  les  symetriques  de  BC,  CA,  AB  par 
rapport  it  une  direction  donnee.  Ces  trois  droites  coneourent  cn  un  point 
du  cerclc  des  neuf  points  du  triangle  ABC. 

Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniyille  ; 

Professor  Armenante  ;  and  others. 

Lot  D,,  D2,  D;j  bo  the  intersections  ;  then 
angle  C'D,B'  =  C'AB'  =  C'A'B', 

therefore  D,  lies  on  the  circle  A'B'C'.  And, 
since  D2  lies  on  the  line  C'D,  and  on  the 
circle  A'B'C',  it  evidently  coincides  with 
Di  ;  so  also  for  D;j. 


10466.  (B.  II.  W.  Wiiapiiam,  B.A.) — The  two  tangents  from  %’y’  to 

x-ja'1  +-  y-jb-  -  1  form  with  lx  +  viy  +  n—  0  a  triangle  circumscribing  an 
ellipse  ;  show  that,  if  £,  rj  is  the  middle  point  of  lx  +  my  +  n  =  0,  we  have 
£  ;  fix' -la3  =  7?  :  m/ —mb 2  =  -  1  :  lx' +  my' -n. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Aiyar,  and  others. 

Draw  the  inscribed  circle  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  and  join  the  middle 
point  of  the  base  D  to  X  the  middle 
point  of  AE.  Then  it  is  easily 
proved  that  DX  passes  through  O 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  Also,  if  EO 
meet  the  circle  again  on  S,  AS  is 
parallel  to  DX  and  equal  to  2  .  OX. 

Hence,  if  AN  be  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  tangent  at  S, 

AN  :  OE  : :  2  .  OX  :  OD. 

The  result  in  the  question  may  bo 
obtained  by  projection  from  these. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10436.  (Professor  Del  ah  a  ye.) — Mener  par  les  sommets  d’un  triangle 
trois  droites  concourantes  determinant  sur  les  cotes  trois  segments  non 
consecutifs  egaux  entre  aux. 

Solution  by  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  H.  J.  Woodall;  and  others. 

The  length  of  the  segment  can,  of 
course,  be  found  by  the  solution  of  the 
equation 

(a  —  x)(b  —  x)(e  —  x)  —  x3  =  0, 

a,  b,  c  being  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

If  a  >  b  >  c,  there  is  only  one  real  root 
which  is  positive  and  <  c.  Hence  there 
is  always  one,  and  only  one,  point  satis¬ 
fying  the  required  condition,  and  it  lies 
inside  the  triangle. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 

10543.  (IL  Tucker,  M.A.) — Eliminate  t  from  the  equations 
(2<4-  t2+  \)x+  (<ll°-2t'i  +  t)y  =  4 at*,  (t*-f-+  2)  tx  -  {l*- 2t3  +  2)  y  =  iat. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

(i.)  +  t  (ii.)  gives  ty  (C--\)+x(t*  y\)  =  4m!2 . (iii.), 

*(i.)-(ii.)  gives  y(2f  — 3t2  +  2)  +  tx  (t3—\)  =  iat(t2-\) . (iv.). 


A 


10095.  (Bov.  J.  J.  Milne,  M.A.) — If  G  is  the  centroid  of  any 
triangle,  prove  that  (1) 

cot  GAB  +  cot  GBC  +  cot  GCA  =  3  cot  w  =  cot  ABG  +  cot  BCG  +  cot  CAG, 
cot  AGB  +  cot  BGC  +  cot  GCA  +  cot  a>  =  0,  cot  to  =  cot  A  +  cot  B  +  cot  C  ; 

(2)  if  K  be  the  symmedian  point,  that  is,  a  point  within  the  triangle 
such  that  Z  KAC  =  Z  GAB,  and  two  similar  relations,  then 

cot  AKB  +  cot  BKC  +  cot  CIv  A  +  i  cot  co  +  %  tan  co  =  0. 


Solution  by  R.  Knowles,  B.A.  ; 

The  coordinates  of  G  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  ia,  &c.,  and 

GA  =  i(2i2  +  2e2— «2)4,  &c.  ; 
cot  GAB  =  (3c2  +  i2  — «")/4A,  &c.  ; 

.  • .  cot  GAB  +  cot  GBC  +  cot  GCA 
==  3  ( a -  +  i2  +  c“)/ 4  a  =  3  cot  w 
=  cot  ABG  +  cot  BCG  +  cot  CAG. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


Bev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  and  others. 


10505.  (B.  Knowles,  B.A.  Suggested 
by  10385.) — A,  B,  C,  D,  taken  in  order,  are  the 
angular  points  of  a  parallelogram ;  the  circle 
ABC  cuts  AD  in  A',  and  DC  in  C';  prove  that 
A'D  ;  A'C'  =  A'C  :  A'B. 

Solution  by  Professor  Zerr  ;  Rev.  J.  L. 

Kitchin,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 

Z  A'C'C  =  A'BC,  z  C'A'A  =  BA'C  ; 
hence  the  triangles  A'C'D,  A'BC  are  similar; 
therefore  A'D  ;  A'C' =  A'C  ;  A'B. 


10276.  (Rev.T.  R.TERRY,M.A.,F.R.A.S.)-Ify7(  =V-,cot2alogseca, 
where  V,  y,  and  a  are  constants,  and  p  =  2y.cV-2tan2  a,  find  the  value  of 
the  integrals 

I  „  s!” »  f  ana  V  -  ... 

V  J ove  i'  —  cos*a  Vcos2 a J0vsec2a  —  ev 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Changing  the  variable  from  x  to  p,  wo  have 

i  =  L™3'2 « [  _  ..  _  and  r  =  v  r  up 

ly  sin  a  J  \/c~i'  —  cos2a  2y  sin  a  J  \/sec2  a  —  e p 

the  limits  being  0  to  log  sec2  a. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10002.  (Artemas  Martin,  LL.D.) — A  speaks  the  truth  x  times  out 
of  y.  We  do  not  know  the  values  of  either  x  or  y,  but  x  may  be  0,  ],  2, 
3,  4,  5,  ...  y ;  and  y  may  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  ...  n.  A  asserts  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  about  which  we  know  nothing ;  find  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  A’s  statement. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

Under  the  conditions,  wc  have  no  more  ground  for  believing,  than  for 
disbelieving,  A’s  statement.  Thus,  let  X  =  the  mean  value  of  x,  in  terms 
of  y  ;  then,  since  0  lies  at  the  beginning  of  every  series  of  values,  we 

havo  x  =  —  .  yJi+11  =  Jl 

y  + 1  2  2 

and  (whatever  n  and  y  may  be)  P  =  Xjy  =  £. 


Note  on  Questions  9812,  9813.  By  Professor  Lampe,  LL.D. 

The  equivalent  developments  may  be  found  in  Schellrach’s  Die  Lehre 
von  den  Elliptischen  Inteyralen  und  den  Thetaf unction en  (Berlin,  Georg 
Reimer,  1864,  §  36,  &c.,  p.  53,  &c.).  Compare  also  Faa  de  Bruno,  in 
American  Journal,  V.,  pp.  1-25.  I  hinted  at  these  expressions  in  a  note, 
inserted  in  the  Verhandlunycn  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Berlin,  Vol.  vii., 
p.  47-52  (1888),  whero  I  added  several  problems  of  the  Analytical 
Mechanics  to  be  solved  by  these  formulae.  [For  these  Questions,  see 
Appendix  II.  to  Vol.  xlix.] 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10621.  (P  rofessor  Sylvester.) — The  points  of  a  system  containing 
2 in  points  H  and  n  points  0  are  to  be  connected  together  either  by  single 
or  double  bonds,  in  such  a  manner  that  two  bonds  shall  pass  through 
each  O,  and  one  through  each  H.  Find  the  number  of  distinct  species  of 
graphs  that  can  be  formed  subject  to  this  condition.  Ex. — Let  a,  b,  c,  d 
and  a,  P,  y,  8,  e  be  the  points  H,  0  ;  then,  denoting  any  two  points  x,  y 
with  a  single  bond  between  them  by  xy,  and  with  a  double  bond  by  (xy)2, 
wo  have  the  following  systems  of  con j  unction  (11  distinct  graphs  in  all) : — • 


ab ,  cd,  a/3,  Py,  78,  8e,  ea 
ab,  cd,  aP,  Py,  ya,  (8e)2 
ab,  ca,  da,  py,  78,  8e,  e/3 
ab,  ca,  da,  (Py)2,  (8e)‘- 
ab,  ca,  dp,  ap,  78,  Se,  ey 
ab,  ca,  dp,  ay,  78,  Se,  e/3 


ab,  ca,  dp,  ay,  Py,  (8e)2 
a  a,  ba,  cP,  dp,  78,  Se,  €7 
aa,  ba,  cP,  dy,  78,  8e,  e/3 
aa,  ba,  c/3,  dy,  Py,  (8e)2 
aa,  bp,  cy,  dS,  ap,  ye,  eS 


—622.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Soit  K  le  point  de  Lemoine  du  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  et  soient  0,  0„,  (L,  Oc  les  centres  des  cercles  circonscrits  aux 
triangles  ABC,  KBC,  KCA,  KAB.  Demontrer:  (1)  que  0  et  K  sont  les 
foyers  de  1’  ellipse  qui  touche  les  cotes  du  triangle  0„0a0<.  en  leurs  milieux ; 
(2)  que  les  quadrilateres  OBO„C,  OCO/,A,  OAOt.B  ont  mime  surface. 


— 623.  (Professor  Lamre,  LL.D.) 

{x-yY  =  x 


Solve,  in  positive  integers, 
3  +  «/3. 


— 624.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that  parallels  to  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  through  its  Symmedian  point  meet  any  cubic  of  which  these 
sides  are  asymptotes  in  six  coney clic  points. 


— 625.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  a,  b,  c  sont  les  longueurs  des  cotes 
d’un  triangle  rectiligne,  demontrer  qu’on  a 

a?b  ( a—b )  +  b-c  ( b  —  c)  +  c2a  (c—  a)  >  0,  ab2(b  —  a)  +  bc-(c-b)  +  ca-(a-c)  0. 

— 626.  (Prof.  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — A  circle  has  double  contact 
with  one  of  a  system  of  confocal  conics  and  passes  through  one  of  the 
foci ;  prove  that  (1)  the  envelope  of  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  contact 
is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  the  other  focus ;  and  (2)  the  locus  of  the  points 
of  contact  is  a  pedal  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  a  point  on  the  axis  at 
which  the  parabola  subtends  an  angle  of  60°. 

— 627.  (Professor  Zerr,  M.A.)— A  tube  of  uniform  cross  section, 
small  compared  with  its  length,  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  cycloid,  its 
open  ends  lying  at  the  cusps,  and  this  cycloid  is  placed  with  its  axis 
vertical  and  its  vertex  downwards.  If  n  fluids  are  poured  in,  whose 
specific  gravities  are  oq,  <r2,  aq,  ...  <rn,  the  arcs  occupied  by  the  respective 
fluids  lx,  U,  t3,  ...  ln ,  and  no  fluid  overflowing;  and  if  x  is  the  distance  of 
the  free  surface  of  the  first  fluid  from  the  vertex  (measured  along  the 
cycloidal  arc),  prove  that 

4a’ ((Tj^j  +  (To/j  +  cr3?3  +  ...  +  CiJn)  —  <T\IY  +  ffg  (1%2  +  2Z472)  +  03  (JY  4"  27j?3  +  2/3/3) 
+  ...  +  (Tn  (A2  +  2/y,  +  2l.2ln  +  ...  +  2ln .. ]/„) . 


— 628.  (Professor  de  LoNGciiAMrs.) — On  decrit  les  deux  cercles 
A,,  qui  touchent  les  cotes  AB,  AC  d’un  triangle,  et  ont,  lo  premier  un 
contact  interieur  on  V„,  le  second  un  contact  exterieur  on  V„  avec  le 
cercle  circonscrit  a  ABC.  Demontrer  que  (1)  les  polairc3  de  A  par  rapport 
a  A,i,  A,,  passent,  respectivement,  par  le  centre  I  du  cercle  inscrit  a  ABC 
ot  par  le  centre  Ia  du  cercle  cxinscrit,  oppose  ii  A  ;  (2)  les  droites  AY  j, 
BVi,  CV„  concourent  au  point  inverse  du  point  de  Nagel  do  ABC  ;  (3)  les 
droites  AV„,  B  Vi,  CV,.  concourent  au  point  inverse  du  point  de  Gorgonne 
de  ABC. 

-629.  (P  rofessor  Got.) — Trouvcr  dans  l’espace  le  lieu  des  points 
cgalement  eclaires  par  deux  points  lumineux  A  et  B  dont  les  intensities 
sont  mesurees  par  les  nombres  a2  et  b2.  Le  point  A  restant  fixe,  on  pro¬ 
pose  de  determiner  la  position  du  point  B  sur  une  circonference  donnee 
de  facon  quo  le  lieu  geometrique  trouve  embrasse  un  espace  maximum. 

— 630.  (Professor  Tarry.) — On  donne  une  conique  et  deux  points 
A,  B  pris  sur  la  courbe.  Demontrer  qu’il  existe  deux  points  qui  jouissont 
de  la  propriety  suivante.  Une  droito  quelconque  menee  par  Pun  ou 
P autre  do  ces  points  rencontre  la  conique  en  deux  points  P,  Q  tels  que  la 
somme  des  angles  APB  et  AQB  est  constante.  Ces  deux  points  sont  le 
pole  ct  le  milieu  de  la  corde  EF  qui  cst  vue,  des  points  A  et  B,  sous  des 
angles  droites. 


10632.  (Professor  Sciioute.)  —  Dans  un  plan  on  donne  quatre 

ponctuellcs  projectives,  dont  P1(  P2,  P3,  P4  representent  un  quadruple 
quelconque  de  points  correspondants.  Demontrer  qu’il  y  a  trois  quad¬ 
ruples  de  points  T4,  T2,  T3,  T4  pour  lesquels  les  droites  TjPd  T2P2,  T3P3, 
T4P4  concourent  on  un  memo  point  variable,  si  l’on  remplace  successive- 
ment  Plf  P2,  P;t,  P4  par  tous  les  quadruples  de  points  correspondants  des 
quatre  ponctuelles  projectives  donnccs. 

— 633.  (Professor  Emmerich.)— Construire  un  triangle  connaissant 
(1)  deux  cotes  AB  =  c,  AC  =  b,  et  deux  droites  isogonales  appar tenant  a 
l’angle  A  ;  (2)  la  symediane  issue  de  A  ct  ses  distances  perpendiculaircs 
aux  "points  B  et  C  ;  (3)  le  centre  de  gravitc,  lc  point  de  Lemoine,  et  (a)  lo 
milieu  d’une  hauteur,  (b)  le  pied  d’une  hauteur  ;  (4)  deux  cotes  ct  P angle 
de  Brocard  ;  (5)  l’angle  de  Brocard  et  P angle  sous  lequel  la  base  cst  vue 
du  centre  de  gravite. 


—634.  (Prof.  Russo.) — Sur  chaque  cote  d’un  triangle,  comrne  diametre, 
on  decrit  une  circonference  ;  on  mene  les  tangentes  communes  a  cescircon- 
ferences  prises  deux  a  deux  et  on  les  limite  a  leurs  points  do  contact. 
Demontrer  que  le  produit  de  ces  trois  tangentes  est  egal  a 
(p—a)(p  —  b)(p  —  c),  a,  b,  c  designant  les  cotes  du  triangle,  p  son  demi- 
perimetre. 

—835.  (The  Editor.)— Through  a  given  point  draw  a  chord  of  (1)  a 
circle,  (2)  a  conic,  such  that  the  straight  lines  that  join  its  ends  to  two 
other  given  points  shall  be  parallel. 

_ 636.  (D.  Biddle.) — A  hollow  cylinder,  of  radius  R,  revolves  about 

its  (vertical)  axis  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  v,  and  there  radiate 
from  the  axis,  at  uniform  distances  d,  n  thin  laminae,  each  forming  a 
sector  of  the  horizontal  circle  bounded  by  the  cylinder,  and  each  one-nth 
of  the  circle  in  extent.  They  are  placed  in  uniform,  spiral  fashion,  so 
that  they  completely  obstruct  vision  through  the  cylinder,  when  this  is 
viewed  parallel  to  its  axis.  From  a  height  (  —  d)  above  the  first  sector,  a 
sphere,  of  radius  v,  is  allowed  to  fall,  vertically  but  at  random,  over  tho 
cylinder.  Assuming  y  =  32T,  and  disregarding  tho  resistance  of  the  air, 
find  the  probability  that  the  sphere  misses  all  the  sectors. 

—637.  (Major-General  P.  O’Connell.)— Solve  the  equation 
.rG  +  378*5  +  38189.S4  +  492368  cc3  —  o72544.r2+  213/  20x  —  26352  =  0. 


[This  equation  is  taken  from  tho  Mathematician,  Vol.  1.,  p.  165.  It  is 
the  last  of  three  equations  said  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart  for  • 
solution  by  British  students  in  1841 .  Several  of  its  roots  coincide  to  some 
places  of  decimals.  Mr.  Lockhart’s  method  of  forming  numerical 
equations  having  nearly  equal  roots  is  .stated  in  tho  article  from  which 
this  equation  is  taken.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  equation  can 
be  transformed  into  another,  the  solution  of  which  only  demands  that  of 
one  cubic  and  three  quadratics.  The  roots  can  be  given  in  the  form  of 
surds,  and  the  solution  suggests  a  somewhat  different  method  of  forming 
equations  having  nearly  equal  roots  from  Mr.  Lockhart’s.  It  leads,  in 
fact,  to  expressions  for'the  coefficients  of  such  equations.] 

—938.  (J-  Griffiths,  M.A.)— If  a,  b,  c,  lc  be  all  real  quantities,  and 

k  not  greater  than  unity,  prove  that  ( a  +  b  —  2 he)2  >4(1-  lc2)  (ab  —  c2) . 


-639. 

KM  = 


(H.  \V.  Segar.) —  Prove  that,  if 

H-UJ  F(r) 

r  r  +  2  r  +  4 


.-!+! 


_...(_l)iC-i)I, 


K(3)  K(5)  K(7)  .  =0  VJl)  -F(3)+Z(o)  ^  JLiog2. 

1 72  3.4  5.0  ’  1.2  3.4  5.6  4  D 


—640.  (Robert  Bryant,  D.Sc.,B.A.)— Tho  perpendiculars  from  the 
foci  of  an  ellipse  upon  a  tangent  to  the  auxiliary  circle  cut  the  ellipse  in 
two  points  on  the  same  side  of  tho  axis  major.  Find  geometrically  the 
locus  of  the  intersection  of  this  chord  with  the  aforenamed  tangent. 

—641.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — A  boy’s  top  of  given  dimensions  is  set 
spinning 'at  such  a  rate  that  it  stands  perfectly  upright,  and,  what  boys 
say,  “  sleeps.”  Supposing  it  to  be  an  indefinitely  small  weight,  heavier 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  what  will  be  its  rate  of  speed  when  it 
begins  to  oscillate  in  its  revolution  ? 

_ 642.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  V  be  the  volume  of  the  tetra¬ 
hedron  of  reference;  A1(  A2,  A;!,  A,  the  areas  of  its  faces  ;  A',  B\  C',  D' 
the  projections  of  a  point  P,  tho  tetrahedral  content  coordinates  of  which 
are  a',  y,  v  ,  ir',  upon  the  faces ;  show  that  (1)  the  content  of  the  tetra¬ 
hedron  PB'C'D' is  —  .  SVZ- — ..V2;  and  hence  (2)  the  points  A', 

22  Ai"  .  Ao2  .  A3" 

B',  O',  D'  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  if 


— 631.  (Professor  Curtis,  M.A.  Suggested  by  10497.) — If  S!  =  0, 
S2  =  0,  S3  =  0  are  three  conics  having  two  common  points  P,  Q,  the 
equation  of  any  conic  passing  through  the  same  two  points  and  touching 

the  three  conics  is  {(23)  S,}'5±  {(31)  S2}-±{(12)  =  °> 

where  (23)  is  found  thus  : — A  common  tangent  is  drawn  to  S2  and  S3. 
Tho  points  of  contact  are  joined  to  P  and  Q,  and  the  area  of  tho  triangle 
formed  by  the  tangent  and  the  two  joining  lines  is  divided  by  the  product 
of  the  three  perpendiculars  dropped  from  the  three  vertices  to  the  line 
PQ.  The  quotient  is  (23). 


_ 643.  (S.  Tebay,  B.A.)— There  are  innumerable  pairs  of  right- 

angled  triangles  having  the  same  hypothenuse  ( c ),  and  such  that  the 
differences  between  tho  hypothenuse  and  the  sides  are  a  square  and  twice 
a  square.  If  (a2,  2/Q-)  and  (a'2,  2/8'2)  bo  the  differences,  show  (1)  that 

c  =  (a  +  p)2  +  J82  =  (a'  +  P’)~  +  P'~ ; 

find  (2)  the  sides  in  integers  ;  and  (3)  investigate  general  formuhe  for  the 
UU  pair  of  triangles  of  the  species  in  which  «  =  p’  —  1 . 
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10644.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — A  particle  projected  in  any 
direction  from  a  point  P  on  a  curve  returns  after  two  reflections  to  tho 
point  P.  Find  the  curve. 


— 645.  (J-  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — The  semi-traces  of  planes 

through  the  axes  of  x  and  y  of  an  ellipsoid  on  the  planes  of  yz,  xz,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  rx  and  r2  ;  if  f?  =  (f-rf,  /22  =  b2-r3\  F,2  =  «2-c2, 


F32  =  l>2  -  c2 ;  prove  that  the  length  of  the  radius  vector,  which  is  half  the 
diameter  in  which  they  intersect,  is  given  by 


r  =  { -  («2  +  J2  -c2)}/{  Fy/f2  +  FE/jf  - 1 } . 


— 646.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — If  tangents  KP,  KQ  are  drawn  to  a 

parabola  from  any  point  K  on  tho  latus  rectum,  prove  geometrically 
that  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  PKQ  lies  on  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  directrix. 


-647.  (J- J-  Barniville.) — P,  Q  are  tho  mid-points  of  the  sides  BC, 
CD  of  a  square  ABCD  ;  in  AP,  AM  is  taken  =  AB  ;  AQ,  MD  meet  in  FT : 
prove  that  DN2  =  §MN2.  In  AC,  AR  is  taken  =  AB  ;  DR  meets  AQ  in 
S  :  prove  that  DS2  =  2RS2.  Prove  also  that,  if  U,  Y  be  the  mid-points 
of  AB,  AD,  then  AP  and  AQ  are  each  mutually  trisected  by  UY  and  BD  ; 
and  that  consequently  (1)  UC,  BD,  PA,  and  (2)  YO,  BD,  QA,  are  respec¬ 
tively  concurrent. 

-648.  (H.  Brocard.) — Les  rayons  vecteurs  MF,  MF'  d’un  point 

d’une  ellipse  rencontrent  la  courbe  in  P,  P' ;  trouver  le  lieu  (1)  du  pole 
de  PP',  et  du  point  de  rencontre  (2)  de  PP'  avec  la  tangente  menee  en 
M,  (3)  des  perpendiculaires  elevees  on  F  sur  FM,  et  en  F'  sur  F'M. 

— 649.  (H.  Galopeau.) — Trouver  1’cnveloppe  des  circonfcrencos  qui 

passent  par  un  point  fixe  et  coupentun  corclefixo  sous  un  angle  constant. 

-650.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — If  the  three  diagonals  of  a  hexagon,  in¬ 
scribed  in  a  conic,  pass  through  the  same  point  G ;  prove  that  the  points 
of  intersection  of  its  opposite  sides  are  on  the  polar  of  G. 
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Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  Gd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  6d. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Miisic.  2s.  6d. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Minerva  House,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


,  I. — SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16640.  (i.)  Kindergarten.,  Expel ,  Jun.  Mus.  after¬ 
noon  work  in  boys’  preparatory  class 
and  junior  girls. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Student,  to  be  trained  as  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  receive  lessons  in  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Music.  Premium  25/. -30/. 

16690.  Master  to  assist  with  two  or  three  pupils. 
Fr.  and  Mus.  (piano  necessary).  Mutual  terms. 

16691.  General  Master.  Good  Disc.  Prep,  for  C.P. 
Exam.  40 1. 

16694.  Gov.  for  Mus.  (piano  well  to  jun.  pupils). 
Able  to  sing  fairly^  well.  Good  knowledge  of  Fr. 
(conv.).  Work  3!  to  4j  hours  a  day.  30/.  to  401. 
For  Sept. 

16695.  Certd.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Adv.  Arith., 
Mus.  30/.  to  40/. 

16697.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr..  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Bkkpg.,  to  prep,  for  Exams.,  Calis.  30/. 

16702.  (i.)  Master  (Swiss).  Fr.,  Ger.,  Gvmn.,  Draw. 
50/.  abt. 

(ii.)  Eng. Master.  40/.  abt.  Nonconf.  For  Sept. 

16704.  Master.  Eng.,  clem.  Lat.  and  Fr.,  Euc.  Bk.  I., 
Alg.,  elem.  Draw.  30Z.  to  commence.  For  Sept. 

16705.  Gov.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.), 
Shading  (freehd. ,  mod.),  good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus. 
Certd.  if  possible.  30/.  For  Sept. 

16706.  Jun.  Gov.  who  has  passed  a  Musical  Exam., 
and  had  Kindergarten  training.  Mutual  terms, 
and  lessons. 

16709.  Gov.  Prep,  for  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Eng  subj. 
Certd.  20/. 

16716.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Elem.  Work.  Sports. 
15/.  to  20/. 

16717.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Math.  Draw,  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  20/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  who  could  teach  Jun.  Eng.,  andgive 
his  services  in  return  for  board. 

16718.  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Speciality  Arith.,  and  all 
others  required  for  the  Univ.  Loc.  Exam.  35/.  to 
40/.  For  Sept. 

16719.  (i.)  Good  Jun.  Fr.  Master,  and  a  little  Ger. 
90/.  non-res. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Eng.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  60/.  non- 
res.  In  London.  For  Sept. 

16720.  Pupil  Teacher.  To  assist  with  Juniors. 
Specially  to  superintend  Music  Practice.  Small 
premium. 

16721.  Governess.  For  Zool.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  or  Sing,  a  recommendation.  301.  to  35/. 

16722.  Master.  For  elem.  work,  Read.,  Writ.,  elem. 
Fr.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Sports.  20/.  to  40/.  For  Sept. 

16723.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint,  Class  Sing. 
20/.  F'or  Sept. 

16724.  Master  who  has  taken  an  Hon.  Degree  in 
Math.,  and  who  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  The  ry  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Work  abt. 
3  hours  a  day.  50/.  res.  No  duty. 

16725.  Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms,  lessons  given. 
Able  to  teach  the  Piano.  If  res.,  small  premium 
required. 

16726.  Mus.  Mistress.  Piano  and  Sing.,  and  willing 
to  assist  with  Jun.  Eng.  in  the  mornings.  20/.  to 
25/.  Exp.  in  the  Kindergarten  System  given.  Sept. 

16727.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  Ac. 

16728.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  For  Sept. 

16729.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Disciplinarian 
(good).  20/.  to  30/.  For  Sept. 

16730.  Gov.  Certd.  in  Mus  ,  able  to  prep,  pupils  for 
R. A  M .  and  Trin.  Coll  ,  Lond.  Sing.  Dane.,  and, 
if  possible,  Gar.  20/.  to  25/.  For  Sept. 

16731.  Master  for  Jun.  Class  in  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and 
out  of  school  supervision. 

16732.  Pupil  Teacher  to  teach  Eng.  and  Ndlwk  , 
Mus.  Practice  to  a  small  class.  Premium  21/. 

16733.  Master.  Eng.  (usual  branches i,  Alg.,  Euc., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Good  Disciplinarian  Res. 

16/35.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand 
a  recommendation.  15/.  to  20/. 

16737.  Jun.  Res.  Gov.,  chiefly  to  assist  with  Piano 
lessons  to  Jun.  Mutual  terms. 

16739.  Headmaster  for  ;  n  endowed  school.  Stipend 
100/.  Captation  fee  2/.  os.  for  each  pupil. 
/  ccommi’daiion  for  30  boarders.  85/.  allowed  for 
assistant  masters. 

16710.  House  Master.  One  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  would  suit,  able  to  play  harmonium.  40/. 


17641.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mus.  25/. 

16742.  Eng.  Master  with  good  subj.  Disciplinarian. 

From  45/.  Res.  London. 

16744.  Fr.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

16745.  Master.  Eng.,  Class.,  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Shorthd., 
Piano  a  recommendation.  Duty  light.  30/.  to  40/. 
16746.  Gov.  Draw.,  Ablett’s  system,  andFr.  (good), 
Ac.  Non-res.  60/.  to  8UZ. 

16747.  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Sing.,  and  Har.,  adv.  Eng. 
30/. 

16749.  Master.  Good  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.. 

Shorthd.,  Draw.,  or  Mus.  an  advantage.  30Z.  about. 
16751.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.  Mutual  terms. 
Help  in  studies. 

16752.  Ger.  Gov.  to  teach  Ger.  and  good  Mus.  35/. 
16753.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  and 
Shorthand  to  a  larger  number. 

16754.  A  Grad.  Math.,  Phys.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Chem., 
Class.  60/.  about. 

16755.  Master.  Class.,  Fr.  to  standard  of  loc.  exams. 

Draw,  an  advantage.  30/.  For  September. 

16757.  Commercial  Master.  Eng.  (elem.  and  adv.), 
elem.  Class,  and  Math.,  Writ.,  Shorthd.,  and  Book¬ 
keeping  essential.  Experienced.  Non-res.  120/. 
16758.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  subj.  50/.  about. 
16759.  (i.)  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (fr. 

and  landsc.)  (essential),  knowledge  of 
Calisth.  and  Ger.  desirable.  25/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Knowledge  of  Kindergarten. 

10/. 

(iii.)  Gov.  student.  Premium  18  guineas. 
16760.  Jun.  Master.  Good  general  subj.  Not  under 
25  years  of  age.  Good  discipline.  Athlete,  Sing, 
if  possible.  Res.  60/.  to  70/. 

16761.  Temporary  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.  or  Phys., 
jun.  Mus. 

16762.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.  Good 
disciplinarian.  20/.  to  25/. 

16763.  Graduate  preferred.  Sports.  40/,  about.  Good 
general  subjects. 

16764.  Master.  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Gen. subj., 
Bkkpg.  or  Piano  a  recommendation.  50/.  to  60/. 
16765.  (i.)  Class.  Master.  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Gen.  subj. 
60/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Sports.  Small 
salary. 

16766.  Gov.  Mus.  (good,  theo.  and  pract.),  Draw, 
(freeh.  and  cravon),  Paint.,  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.,  elem. 
Fr.  25/. 


No.  in 
Register. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 


21941.  Eng.,  Class.,  Fr.  and  Draw.  (elem.).  Non- 
res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  26. 

21942.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hebrew  (Jun.),  Math., 
Geog.  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  Govt.  Exam.  Age  21. 
21943.  Class.,  Math..  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist,  (adv.), 
Sci.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Bkkpg.  M.A.  Oxon. 
Non-res.  120/.  Age  29. 

21914.  Eng.  (good),  Fr.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Arith., 
Corresp.,  Lat.  (Jun.).  Res.  Non-res.  80/. to  100/. 
Age  45. 


21945.  Class  ,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Math. 

Res.  or  non-res.  Undergrad.  Lond.  Univ. 

21946.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.).  Non-res. 
90/. 


21947.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ital.  For  Vacation.  Fellow  of 
the  Algiers  Lyce'e.  Age  26. 

21948.  Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Greek,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hebrew. 

Res.  70/.  to  100/.  Age  25/. 

21949.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek.  Ger.,  Ital.  B.A.  Univ.  of 
Paris,  Grad,  of  the  Univ.  of  Bern.  Age  38. 

21950.  Eng.  subj..  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Script.,  Sci., 
Draw.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Sing.,  Cpt.,  Comp.  London 
Matric.  Age  18.  Res.  20/. 

21951.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Land 
Survey,  Ger.  (gram.),  Bkkpg.  Govt.  Cert.  2nd  Cl. 
Non-res.  120/.  Age  50. 

21952.  Class.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Eng.,  Draw.  For 
Vacation.  Undergrad.  Univ.  Oxf.  Age  20. 
21953.  Math..  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Eng.  Lit., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.  For  Vacation.  B.A.  Camb. 
16th  Wrangler.  Age  25. 

21954.  Math,  and  Physics,  Chem.,  Quotations,  Anal., 
Mineral.,  Draw,  (geom.),  Class,  and  Fr.  (elem.), 
Eng.  Lit.,  Pol.  Econ.  B.A.  9th  Wrangler.  Res. 
120/.;  non-res.  150/.  Age  23. 

21955.  Math.,  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lang.,  Draw,  (geom.), 
L  it.  (Jun.),  Fr.,  Hindustani,  Persian,  Shorthand. 
Camb.  Math.  Hon.  and  Scholar  of  his  College, 
Junior  Opt.  Res.  from  50/.,  or  non-res.  Aire  44. 
21957.  Math..  Eng.  Hist.,  Roman  Hist.,  Fr.,  Lat., 
Greek,  elem.  Eng.  For  Vacation.  Lond.  Matric. 
Age  21. 
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21958.  Class,  (thoro.),  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  (Jun.), 
Math.,  Plane  Trig.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Eloc. 
Irish  Inter.  Exam.  Non-res.  60/.  to  70/. ;  res.  35/. 
to  40/.  Age  22. 

21960.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Greek  (elem.),  Math., 
Mech.,  Light  and  Heat.  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/. 
Age  18. 

21961.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Com.  Corr.,  Ger.,  elem. 
Math.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Draw.,  Mag.  and  Elec., 
Acous.,  Light  and  Fleat.  Schol.  Exam.  Adinis.  to 
Train.  Coll.,  Exhibitor  Univ.  Coll.  South  Wales. 
Res.  40/. ;  non-res,  70/.  Age  32. 

21962.  Class,  (highest),  Eng,  (Lit.  and  Comp.),  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.),  Chem.,  Physics.  B.A.  Camb. 
2nd  Cl.  Law.  and  Hist.  Tripos.  Non-res.  250/. 
Visiting.  Age  30. 

21963.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Arith.,  Eng.,  Ital.  and  Span. 

(elem.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.,  or  non-res.  Age  28. 
21964.  Class.  (Jun.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Eng. 
subj.  Res.  from  20/.;  non-res.  from  50/.  Under¬ 
grad.  Curm.  in  Arts,  S.K.  Certs.  Age  59. 

21965.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Physiol.,  Eng. 

B.A.  Lond.  Age  28.  Res.  80/.  to  100/.;  non-res.  120/. 
21966.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Geom.,  Chem., 
Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  50/.; 
non-res.  90/.  Time  for  study.  Age  21. 

21967.  Class,  (good),  Math.,  Fr.  and  Eng.  (very  good). 
Jun.  Soph,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  Second  Class, 
Little-go  in  Hon.,  Prizeman  in  Fr.  Res.  70/.  to 
80/.,  or  non-res.  Age  21. 

21968.  Class.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Chem.,  Shorthd., 
Mech.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sing.,  Sports.  For  Vacation. 
S.K.  Certs.  Age  28. 

21969.  Class,  (elem.),  Math,  (pure),  Eng.  subj.,  Draw. 

(freehd.),  Sing.  Tonic  Sol-fa,  Fr.  (gram.)  Age  27. 
21970.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin, 
Class.,  Eng.  subj.  Ph.D.  Res.  from  60/. ;  non-res. 
120/.  Age  35. 

21971.  Lat.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (fr., 
geom.,  elem.  persp.),  Math.,  Shorthd.,  Bkkpg., 
Mech.,  Elect.  A.C.P.,  Hon.  Camb.  Loc.  Age  24. 
Non-res.  105/. 

21972.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.  For  Vacation. 

Matric.  R.  U.  Ireland.  Age  29. 

21973.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Chem.,  Gk. 
(elem-),  Drill,  Sports.  Jun.  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Res. 
25/.  to  35/. ;  non-res.  70/.  Age  21. 

21974.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Draw.,  Mens.,  Bkkpg., 
Eloc.,  Shorthd.,  Alg.,  Mus.  (Vocal,  Staff  and  Sol-fa). 
Non-res.  60Z.  Age  38, 

21975.  Eng.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Class.,  Mus.,  Shorthd. 

M.A.  Glasgow.  Non-res.  from  45/.  Age  35. 
21976.  Math.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Gk.,  Fr.,  Span.,  Eng.  subj., 
Shorthd.  M.A.  Aberdeen.  Res.  80/.  or  non-res. 
Age  27. 

21977.  Class.,  Fr.  (thoro.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Ger. 

B.A.  Lat.  Class.  Scholar.  Non-res.  100Z.  Age  38. 
21978.  Math,  (adv),  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Eng.  Lit.,  Ger.,  Chem.,  Draw,  (elem.)  B.A.  Camb. 
Res-  100/.;  non-res.  125/.  Age  23. 

21979.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Piano,  Chem,  Math.,  Sci.  Brevet 
superior.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  24. 

219N0.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Class.,  Ger., 
Math.,  Mech.,  Chem.  A. A.  Oxf.  Hon.  and  Prize. 
Non-res.  60/.  Age  35. 

21981,  Class..  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A.  Trin.  Coll. 

Dublin.  Non -res.  120/.  Age  50. 

21982.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.)  As  headmaster.  B.A.  Oxon.,  A.C.P. 
Age  29. 

21983.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Chem.  (elem.). 

L.C.P.  Non-res.  Age  46. 

21984.  Class.,  Math.,  Conics,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Draw.,  Chem.  and  Phys.  (elem.)  B.A.  Non-res. 
150/.  Age  23. 

21985.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class,  (elem.)  M.A. 

Aberdeen.  Non-res.  Age  25. 

21986.  Class.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Math,  and  Conics,  Sci.,  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.), 
Mech.,  Acoust.,  Phys.,  Geol.  Six  Gov.  Exams., 
Inter.  LL.B.,  Undergrad,  in  Hon.  Lond.  Res.  90/. ; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  29. 

21987.  Mod.  Lang.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Physiol.,  Draw., 
Paint.  Ph.D.,  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist  of  S.K. 
Non-res.  120/.  to  150/.,  or  res.  Age  45. 

21988.  Math.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Physic,  Chem.  and  Minerals, 
Class,  (elem.).  Hon.  Nat.  S.  Tripos,  Open  S.  of 
Coll.  1st  Hon.  Math.  Tripos,  3rd  C.  Hon.  N.  S. 
Tripos. 

21989.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  elem.  Sci.  Uni.  Corr. 

Coll.  Camb.  For  Vacation.  Age  18. 

21991.  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Sci.  Chem  ,  Phys., 
Physics,  &c.  For  Vacation.  B.Sc.  Neuchatel. 
21992.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd., 
Free.  Draw.,  eiem.  Sci.,  Mech.,  Lt.,  lit.,  Chem., 
Hydrostatics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  elem.  Gk.  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  45Z. ;  non-res.  100/. 
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Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

9928.  Piano  Playing,  liar.,  Solo  and  Class  Sing., 
Theory  of  Mus.  Sen.  Cert.  Trin.  Coll.,  L.,  and  1st 
Cl.,  Cert.  Soc.  of  Art  Piano  playing.  Non-res. 
Age  29. 

9929.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Eloc.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Sing.,  Solo  and 
Class,  liar.  (Mus.  and  Sing,  prefd.).  Res.  18?.  to 
20?.  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist  for  Sing.,  Lond. 
Acad.  Mus.  Age  28. 

9930.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Obj.  Less.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Fr.  (elem.), 
Drill.,  Ger.  (elem.).  lies.  30?.  to  40?.  Sen.  Camb. 
Hon.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Cert.  Age  19. 

9932.  Eng.(good),  Arith., Fr. (acq. abd.), Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus..  Lat.,  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Coll.  Dip. 
Exam.  Res.  40/. ;  non. res.  60?.  to  70?.  Age  32. 

9933.  Ger  ,  Mus.  Res.  50?.  Age  35. 

9934.  Eng.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Har.,  Draw., 
Flower  Paint.,  Ger.  (elem,).  Cert.  R.A.M.,  and 
the  Soc.  Arts.  Age  28.  Res.,  non-res.,  or  daily. 

9937.  Fr.  (gram.,  lit.,  conv.),  Hist.  Diplome'e.  Res. 
40?.;  non-res.  90?.  Age  21. 

9938.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  8?.  to  10?.  Age  17. 

9939.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Alg.  (elem.),  Arith., 
and  Ndlwk.  (special).  2nd  Cl.  C.P. ,  S.K.  Certs., 
Queen’s  Scholarship  Teachers.  Non-res.  GO?,  to 
8(1?.  Age  21. 

9940.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Math., 
Kinderg.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (elem.),  Camb.  H. 
Locals  Hon.  Certs.  Res.  110?. ;  non-res.  155?. 
Age  39. 

9941.  ling.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Mus..  S.L.  Camb., 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Trin,  Coll,  for  Mus.  Non-res.  40?. 
Age  21. 

9942.  Eng.  (adv.),  Arith.,  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
Draw,  (very  good),  Paint,  (oil and  w. -col.).  Camb. 
II  Group.  Res  ,  non-res.,  or  Visiting.  Age  42. 

9943.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Ger.  (4  years  abr.),  Lat. 
(jun.),  Logic,  Econ  ,  Eloc.  Cert.  Women’s  Oxf. 
Exam.,  Prel.  and  Pass.  Non-res.  80?.  to  100/.,  or 
res.  Age  27. 

9944.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Mus.,  Bot.,  Physiog.  Res.  40?.  Age  23. 

9945.  Eng.  subj.,  Shakespeare,  Script.,  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Sci.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Class- Sing., 
Drill.  Camb.  Hon.  Cert.,  S.K.  1st  Cl.  in  elem. 
Physiog.  Res.  35?.  to  40?.  Age  21. 

9946.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.). 
Non-res.  90?.;  res.  50?.  Age  23.  Class.  Tripos 
Camb.,  Higher  L.  Group  B,  Cl.  1,  Matric.  Hon. 
Lond.  Univ.,  &c. 

9917.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint..,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(conv.  and  gram.).  Res.  40?.  Age  20. 

9948.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Kinderg.  Non-res.  25?. 
to  30?.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

9949.  Eng.  subj..  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (jun.),  Mus. 
(jun.),  Sing.  Res.  25?.  to  30?.  Oxf.  Sen.,  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  Age  21. 

9950.  Mus.  Mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

9951.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (good),  Piano,  Draw,  and 
Paint.  Res.  40?.  Family.  Age  20. 

9952.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abr.), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Sci.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Sen.  Camb., 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  50?.  Age  27. 

9954.  Mus.,  Draw.  Jun.  R.  A. M.,  Sen. Theory  R. A. M. 
with  Hon.,  K.  Coll.  Mus.,  Sen.  Adv.  with  Hon., 
S.K.  for  Draw,  (certs.).  Res.  20?.  Age  18. 

9955.  F"g.  (adv.),  Lat..  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math,  (elem.), 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Zook,  Chem.  (inorg.). 
Arts  Exam.,  Soc.  Apoth.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 
Age  37. 

9956.  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.,  Paris),  Mus.  (good),  Lat. 
(elem.),  Ger.  Non-res.  Age  29. 

9957.  Eng.  subj.  (good),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Fr.  (gond), 
Mus.  (fair),  Lat.,  Ger.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  25?.  Age  19. 

9958.  Eng.  Fr..  M  us.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Daily  25?.  to 
30?.  Family  only.  Age  21. 

9959.  Fr.,  Span.  Res.  Mutual  terms.  Age  32. 

9960.  Eng.  (adv.),  Lit.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and 
gram.,  acq-  abr.),  Ital.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (theo.). 
Visiting  or  Daily.  Aue  45. 

9961.  Organ,  Piano,  Harm.,  Concertina.  Age  44. 

9962.  Eng.  subj..  Fr.  (to  Jun.),  Draw.,  Piano,  Violin, 
elem.  Kindergarten.  Res.  25?.  to  35?.;  non-res. 
55?.  to  60?.  Age  27. 

9963.  <.er.  and  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.  subj., 
Arith.,  Sci.,  Mus  (adv.).  R.  Prussian  1st  Cl. 
Cert.  Res.  50?.  to  70?. ;  non-res-  80?.  to  100?. 

9965.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl- 
C.P.  Res.  20/.  Age  21. 

9966.  Eng..  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Kindergarten, 
Calisth.,  Ndlwk.  1st  Cl.  Kindergarten  Home  and 
Col.  College.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  1st  Div.,  Sen.  Camb. 
Res.  30?.  Age  23. 


9968.  Fr.  (all), ’Eng.,  Arith.  Non-res.  70?. ;  res.  50?., 
or  Visiting.  Exams,  in  Govt.  Schools.  Age  29. 

9969.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Bot.  (elem.),  Scrip.,  Fr., 
Ger.,  Mus.  (Jun.).  Res.  12?.  18s.  Jun.  Camb.  L. 
Age  18. 

9970.  Eng.  (thoro.)  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (conv.  and 
gram.  Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.  (good),  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  mod.),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.)  1st  Cl. 
C.P.,  Hon.  Mod.  Lang.  Age  29.  Non-res.  100?.; 
res.  70?. 

9973.  Piano,  Harm.,  Violin,  Sing.  (Jun.).  5  years 
R.A.M.,  Bronze  and  Silver  Medal,  Harm.  Res. 
40?.,  or  non-res.  Age  21. 

9974.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital..  Draw.,  Math., Lat.  (spec. 
Cert.),  Client.,  Nat.  Phil.  London  Matric.  1st  Cl. 
Daily,  morn.,  or  afternoon.  Non-res.  80?.  Age 
20. 

9975.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Scrip.,  Lit-,  Pol.  Econ.,  Physiol., 
Hygiene,  Biol.,  Chem.,  Physics  Women’s  Camb. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Teachers’  Cert.,  and  Kindergarten. 
Res.  50?. ;  non-res.  75?.  Age  28. 

9976.  Eng.  subj.,  Maths,  (good),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Fr.,  Mus.,  elem.  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20?. 
to  30?.  Age  21. 

9977.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.  (adv.), 
Mus.  (Jun.).  Sing,  (good),  Ndlwk.  Jun.  and  Sen. 
Camb.  Res.  257.  to  357.  Age  19. 

9978.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Brevet.  Res.  30/.  Age  26. 

9979.  Eng.  subj-,  Fr-  (elem  )  Draw.,  Mus- and  Sing. 
For  vacation. 

9980.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith,,  Fr.  (Paris),  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.,  Maths.  Res.  357.  to  507. 

9981.  Kindergarten,  Calisth-,  Bot.,  Draw.,  Eng. 
subj.,  Art  Ndlwk-.  Mus.  and  Sing.  (elem.).  Prep, 
for  Frobel  (exam.)  Res.  357.  to  407.  Age  21. 

9982.  Fr.,  Draw-  (Jun.).  Diplome'e.  Res.  20?.,  and 
for  the  Vacation.  Age  19. 

9985.  Piano,  Sing.,  Fr.  Afternoon,  307.  Age  25. 

9986.  Ger.,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Ling’s  Gymnast., 
Mus.  and  Fr.  (to  jun.).  1st  Degree  Ger.  Exam. 
Mornings.  Age  31. 

9987.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.,  Class.,  Maths.  Higher 
Camb.  Loc.  Cert.,  Hon.  in  Group  D.  Non-res., 
Visiting,  or  Morning.  Age  28. 

9988.  Ger., Ital.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.,  for  Draw.  Res.  30?.  to 
407.  Age  29. 

9988.  Draw,  (all),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col),  Eng.  (Jun.), 
Mus.,  Physiol.,  Drill.  Non-res.  707.  to  807.  Res. 
4C7.  Age  30. 

9990.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (4  years  in  Germany),  Fr., 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Dancing,  Sewing.  1st  Cl.  Dip.  Leip¬ 
zig  for  Music.  Res.  507. ;  non-res.  70?.  Age  25. 

9991.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Eng.  (all  branches).  Res. 
70?.  to  80?.  Age  28. 

9993.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Class  Sing., 
Ndlwk.,  Kindergarten.  1st  Cl.  Church  of  Ireland 
Coll.,  Dublin.  Non-res.  407.  to  607. ;  res.  207.  to 
30?.  Age  26. 

9994.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith  ,  Fr.  (conv.),  Mus  ,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Ger.  Daily,  from  30?.  Age  24. 

9995.  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col),  Piano,  Arith.,  Eng. 
subj  ,  Dancing,  Comp.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.).  Res. 
307.  Age  24. 

9996.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw,  and  Lat. 
(elem.).  Res.  607.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb. 
Age  24. 

9997.  Arith  ,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mechs.  Res.  or  non-res. 
507.  to  607.  Age  25. 

9998.  Eng.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.  S.K. 
Certs.  Res.  25/.  to  307.,  or  non-res.  Age  36. 

9999.  Piano,  Har.,  Solo  and  Class  Sing.  Non-res. 
807.  ;  res.  407.  to  50?.  Sen.  R.A.  piano-playing, 
Sen.  Trin.  Harm.,  8en.  Camb.  Age  25. 

10000.  Eng.  (thoro  )  Arith.  (adv.),  Draw,  (all),  Drill. 
iSen.  Camb.,  full  Teacher’s  t’ert.  S.K.  for  Draw. 
Non-res.  80?.;  res.  407.  to  507.  Age  27. 

10001.  Arith.,  Class..  Eng.,  Alg.,  Meehs.,  Fr.,  Chem., 
Math.  Higher  B.A.  Lond.  Non-res.  100/.  to 
ISO/. ;  res.  607.  to  80?.  Age  24. 

10002.  Eng.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.,  Har.,  Violin, 
Draw.,  Sketch,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  S.K. 
Exams.  Res.  407.  or  non-res.  Age  3). 

10003.  ling.  Fr.  (good),  Ger.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Mus. 

Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  257.  to  307.  Age  21. 

100O5.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm,  (elem  ),  Sing.  Trin. 
Coll.  Sen.  for  Theory,  Nat.  Soc.  of  Prof,  of  Mus. 
Adv.  Piano,  ll.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  (Piano).  Res. 
257.  Age  18. 

10006.  Mus.,  Loc.  Exam.  lions.  Age  17-  Kes.  20/ 
10007.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Physiol.,  Phys.  Geog., 
Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Writing.  L  L.a.  St. 
Andrews.  Non-res.  90?.  to  10o7.  Age  32. 

100t)8.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Alg.,  Mus.,  Draw.  (elem.). 
2nd  Cl.  1st  Div.  Manchester  Hons.  Res..  20? ; 
|  non-res.  407.  Age  26. 


10009.  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Eng.,  Lat.  Math..  Ger. 
(elem.).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st  Prize  from 
Societe  de  Prof,  de  Fran^ais  en  Angleterre,  1888. 
S.K.  Certs.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  from  25/.  Age  20. 
10010.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.  (spec.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem-),  Mus. 

Res.  607.,  abroad.  Age  27. 

10011.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram  ),  2  years 
in  France,  and  2  in  Germany,  Mus.,  (fee.,  Public 
Exam,  at  Fenelon  College,  Lille.  Res.  407.  Age 
21. 

10012.  Eng.,  Lat.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fluent  Fr., 
Mus.  (good),  Draw.  (Certd.),  Ger.,  Gk.  (elem.), 
Alg.  and  Euc.  Res.  407.  to  507.  Age  27, 

10013-  Eng.  and  Arith.  (good),  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Lat.  and  Math.  (jun.).  Sen.  Camb.  Div.  in 
Mus.  Trin.  Coll.,  Jun.  for  Pract.  Mus.,  Theor. 
Mus.  in  Hons.  Res.  257.  to  30/.  Age  22. 

10014.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Ger.,  Ndlwk. 

1st  Cl.  Fr.  Res.  Abroad.  407.  to  60/. , 

10016.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger. (fluent),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Res.  707. ;  non-res.  1007.  Age  26. 

10017.  Eng.  subj.,  Script.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc,  Mus. 
(pract.  and  theor.),  Fr.,  Draw,  (free.),  Lat.  and 
Ger.  (elem.).  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  R.A.  Mus.,  Jun.  Camb. 
207.  to  257. ;  non-res.  407.  to  507.  Age  19. 

10018.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Ger.,  Lat.  and  Mus. 
(elem.).  Res.  or  non-res.  in  France.  Home  and 
Col.  Certs. 

10019.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  clem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Arith.  Camb.  H.  Loc.  Res.  257.  to  307.  Age 26. 
10020.  Draw,  and  Paint.  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert., 
holds  Prizes,  (fee.  Res.  407.  Visiting.  5s.  per  hour. 
Age  27. 

10022.  Arith.  (good),  Alg.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (good), 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  66?.  to 
707.  Age  29. 

10023.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger., 
Draw,  (freeh.  and  mod.),  Mus.,  Math.  (elem.). 
Jun.  and  Mid.  Grad.  Inter.  Exam.  Ireland,  Hons. 
Res.  307.  to  40Z.  Age  21. 

10024.  Eng.  (adv.),  Ger.  (10  years  in  Germany).  Fr. 
(li  years  in  Paris),  Mus.,  Har.  Daily  or  Visiting. 
Age  34. 

10025.  Arith.  and  Eng.  (special),  Math,,  Fr.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Mus.,  Drill.  Sen.  Oxf.,  S.K.  and  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Res.  407.  Age  21. 

10026.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw  ,  Paint.  Res. 
207.  to  257.  Age  21. 

10027.  Eng.,  Ger.,  and  Physiol,  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Water  (elem.),  Calisth.  and  Ndlwk. 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Higher  L.  Camb.,  Many  Certs,  from 
Soc.  of  Arts.  Res.  507.  to  607.  Age  25. 

10028.  Kindergarten,  Eng.  and  Mus.  (thoro),  Fr.  and 
Draw.  (elem.).  Froebel  Prelim.  Res.  207.  Age  21. 
10029.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (adv.),  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 

Res.  30?,  to  407.  Sen.  Oxf.  Higher  Loc.  Age  22. 
10030.  Piano.  Mornings  or  Afternoons. 

10032.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Draw.  (ejem.).  Kindergarten. 
Certd.  Kindergarten  Home  and  Col.  Res.  4' >7. 
Non-res.  607.  to  707. 

10033.  Piano,  Solo,  and  Class  Sing.,  Theory,  Harm., 
and  elem.  Ctpt.  R.A. M.  Sen.  lions.  Piano,  Trin. 
Coll.  Sen.  Res.  307.  Age  20. 

10034.  Eng.,  Anal.,  Hist.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Mus.,  Harm., 
Ctpt.,  Fr..  Arith.,  Eng.  Lit.  Camb.  Higher  Cert. 
Res.  607.  to  807.  Age  43. 

10035.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Lat.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Math., 
Harm.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Ac.  Matric. 
L.  Univ.  As  Travelling  Companion.  1007.  Age  27. 
10036.  Eng.,  Anal.,  Comp.,  Lit.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Eloc., 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Calis.,  Ndlwk.,  Alg.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.,  and  Lat.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ship.,  S.K.  Res.  247.  to  30/.  Age  23. 

10037.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger  ,  Mus.  (thoro.), 
Arith.  (vood),  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint.  (Jun.). 
Inter.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Res.  402.  Age  28. 
10038.  Piano,  Sing.  Harm..  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Soc.  of 
Arts.  R.A.M.  Bronze  Medal,  Tiin.  Coll.  Jun. 
Theory.  Res.  502. ;  or  non-res.  Age  22. 

10039.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  ifec. ; 
Math.,  Trig.  Conic  Sections,  ifec.  ;  Mus.  (prac.  and 
theo.).  Draw.  (fr..  mod.,  and  genm.),  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Age  24.  Res.  30?.  to  40. ;  from  452.  non- res. 
Camb.  Higher  Loc.  Sen.  and  Jun.,  1st  Cl.  C.P., 
Trin.  Coll.,  S.K.  Draw.  Cert  ,  ifec. 

10040.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geom.,  Phys.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  Hist., 
Cosmography,  Lit.,  Dutch.  F  .,  tier..  Eng.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  or  Non-res.  Teacher’s  Govt. 
Exam.,  Holland, 

10041.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  &c..  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Res.  252.  to  307.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Age  08. 
10042.  Eng.  Subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Theo.  and  Sing., 
Ndlwk.  Res.  207.  to  257.  in  a  Fam.  2nd.  Cl.  C.P, 
10043.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  and 
Sing,  (good),  Draw,  (elem.),  Theory  (performer), 
Dane.,  Calis.,  plain  and  fancy  Ndlwk.  Sal.  abt.  402, 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  awarded  to  British  Printers  and 
Publishers. 


Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Just  published,  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  25s. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD.  With  a  Notice 
of  the  Earlier  Library  of  the  University.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A., 
E.S.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  MSS. 

The  present  Edition  exceeds  the  first  by  considerably  more  than  one-third ,  the 
text  in  the  latter  volume  running  to  344  pages  and  in  this  to  493.  The  history 
has  been  continued  from  1868  to  1880,  its  continuation  to  a  later  date  being 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of  the  Librarian’ s  recent  Report  covering 
the  years  since  that  date. 

COMPLETION  OE  CHAMBERS’S  ASTRONOMY. 

Now  readv,  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  cloth .  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s.  each  ;  Vol.  III.,  14s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  By  G.  E.  Chambers,  P.R.A.S.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Illustrations 
and  Index. 

Yol.  I.  The  SUN,  PLANETS,  and  COMETS.  Vol.  II.  INSTRUMENTS  and 
PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  Vol.  III.  The  STARRY  HEAVENS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OE  SCHOOL  HISTORIES  ON  THE  COLONIES. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  18  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Study. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Parr  Greswell,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.I.,  Late  Scholar  of 
Brasenose  College.  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

***  This  work  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes  dealing  with  the  self- 
governing  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  issued  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

“ It  is  intended  primarily  for  educational  purposes ,  and  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  higher  classes  in  public  schools ;  but  it  is  also  adapted  to  the  ivants 
of  the  general  reader.”— From  the  Preface. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  Graduated  Collection  of 
Easy  Poems  for  Repetition  from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary,  b.v  Emma  S.  Buchheim,  Editor  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Edition  of  “Niebuhr’s  Heroen  Geschichten ”  and  “ Chamisso’s 
Peter  Schlemihl.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.  With  Reading 
Lessons.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  University  Reader 
in  Slavonic  Literature. 

“Compact,  portable,  and  very  thorough.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DRYDEN’S  ESSAY  ON  DRAMATIC  POESY.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

This  Essay  has  been  characterized  as  "the  first  piece  of  good  modern  English 
prose  on  ivhich  our  literature  can  pride  itself.” 

STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHN¬ 
SON,  LL.D.,  and  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Geo.  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  6 
vols.,  medium  8vo,  leather  back,  cloth  sides,  with 
Illustrations,  £3.  3s. 

“  An  edition  which  for  splendour,  accuracy,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  excels  that  of  any  other  English  classic.”— 

Westminster  Review. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 

SHAXESPEARE  as  a  DRAMATIC  ARTIST  : 

a  popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Scientific 
Criticism.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  University 
(Extension)  Lecturer  in  Literature.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HISTORIA  NUMORUM  :  a  Manual  of  Greek 
Numismatics.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assis¬ 
tant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals 
in  the  British  Museum.  Royal  8vo,  with  Plates, 
half-morocco,  42s. 

“Deserves,  as  few  books  do,  the  German  epithet  of 
epoch-making  in  lespeet  of  the  science  with  which  it  is 
concerned.” — Saturday  Review. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HODGKIN. 

THE  DYNASTY  OF  THEODOSIUS;  or, 

Eighty  Years’  Struggle  with  the  Barba¬ 
rians.  By  Thomas  Hougkin,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon., 

Author  of  “Italy  and  her  Invaders.”  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

***  In  this  volume  the  Author  describes  in  brief  out¬ 
line  the  It  ading  events  recorded  in  the  first  tivo  volumes 
of  his  book,  “  Italy  and  her  Invaders  ” 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BERKELEY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
in  the  Universities.  By  A.  C.  Fraser,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7>.  6d. 

“  A  typical  specimen  of  first-class  philosophical  edit¬ 
ing.”— Spectator. 


GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

LESSING’S  LAOKOON.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  &c.  By  A 
Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

EDITED  BY  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim,  by  his  excellent  editions  of  the  German  Classics,  has  done  far 
more  than  any  other  man  to  forward  the  study  of  German  in  England  and  America.” 
JRg'Vzgzv. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROS3E.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Genealogical 
Tables,  and  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 
SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  a  Complete  Commentary,  and  Map. 
•Sixth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  School  Edition.  With  Map.  2s. 
SCHILLER’S  HISTORISCHE  SKIZSEN.  Egmont’s  Leben  und  Tod, 
and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
a  Map.  2s.  6d. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 

Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
LESSING’S  NATHAN  DER  WEISE.  With  English  Notes,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  4s.  6d. 

GOETHE’S  XPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  3s. 

HEINE’S  PROSA.  Being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.  Edited  with 
English  Notes',  &c.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

HEINE’S  HARZREISE.  With  a  Life  of  Heine,  & c.  2s.  0d. ;  stiff  covers, 

Is.  6d. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Extracts  ill 
Prose  and  Poetry  from  Modern  German  Writers. 

PART  I.  With  English  Notes  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  Complete  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Fifth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

PART  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  2s.  6d. 

PART  III.  In  preparation. 

NIEBUHR’S  GRIECHISCHE  HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN.  Tales  of 
Greek  Heroes.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  for  Schools,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

FOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  School  Edition.  With  English 

Notes,  Biographical  and  Literary,  Introductions,  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary. 
By  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  2s. 

PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  DR.  STUBBS’  HISTORICAL 
LECTURES. 

SEVENTEEN  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HIS¬ 
TORY  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 

Delivered  at  Oxford  under  Statutory  Obligation, 
1867-1884.  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
“  Of  altogether  exceptional  value.” — Times. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTC^Y  OF 
ENGLAND,  in  its  Origin  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  £2.  8s. 
“The  greatest  work  of  its  class  that  has  ever  been 
produced  in  any  country.” — Motes  and  Queries. 

***  Also  in  3  vols.  crown  8 vo,  each  12s. 

BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

Delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev. 
George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Crown  8vo,  cloUi,  7s.  6d. 

***  Uniform  xvitli  “  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes." 

“  This  scholarly  and  yet  most  effective  and  popular 

book . No  one  who  takes  up  the  volume  is  willing  to 

lay  it  down  lill  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it.” — Spectator. 
PERRAULT’S  POPULAR  TALES.  Edited 
Irom  the  Original  Fiench  Editions,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  on  Fairy  Tales,  &c.,  by  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half  vellum,  paper  boards,  5s.  6d. 

Mr.  Lang  has  found  a  congenial  task,  which  he  has 
executed  with  that  combination  of  profound  scholarship 
and  vivacity  of  style  peculiarly  his  own.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  SCULP¬ 
TURE.  By  L.  E,  Upcott,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  in 
Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“  The  idea  is  excellent.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  very  excellent  epitome  of  the  subject.” — Saturday 
Review. 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 

“  One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough  students 
of  French  literature  in  England.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

“  An  extrordinary  achievement  in  scholarship.” —  . 

Athenceum. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

10s.  61. 

“  In  many  ways  a  masterpiece.” — Athenceum. 

SPECIMENS  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Selected  and  arranged.  By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Arranged,  on 
an  Historical  Basis,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  4to,  cloth,  £2.  4s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  above,  4to, 

2s.  6 d. 

CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the 

same  Editor.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo, doth,  5s.6il. 

“  Mr.  Skeat’s  larger  Dictionary  has  established  bis 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  scholars  ;  and  of  bis  smaller 
Dictionary  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  less  useful  and 
valuaole.” — Saturday  Review. 

FULL  CLARENDON  PRESS  CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  HENEY  EEOWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  S9  Farringdon  Street. 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  189C. 


1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Midsummer  ^Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B. — The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Classof  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSION All  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Peizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  ofBooks  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science.  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres  :  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


RATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

-Lx  President : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
DIPLOMA  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  THE  ART  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Society’s  Diploma  will  lie  granted  to  such  Teachers 
of  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  and  Physical  Exercises  as 
have  fulfilled  the  necessary  curriculum  and  passed  the 
required  Examinations. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  41  Berners 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  oftered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1891. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

( a )  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  oiler  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lecturesonthc  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 


Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  17  or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREAVS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  tlie  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  arc  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Prospectuses  for  the  session 

1890-1  are  NOW  READY. 

1.  DEPARTMENT  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LAW. 
2.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE. 

3.  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

4.  PHARMACEUTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

5.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN. 

6.  DEPARTMENT  of  the  EVENING  CLASSES. 

7.  SCHOLARSHIPS, &c.  (Value£L2-£100perannum.) 
The  College  Classes  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
Victoria  University,  and  for  many  of  the  Degree  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  for  the 
Diplomas  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
London,  Ac.  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

H.  W.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


FROEBEL  SOCIETY.  —  Saturday 

LECTURES  on  BLACKBOARD  DRAWING,  at 
Charing  Cross  (Mrs.  Rowland  Hill),  begin  Sept.  27th, 
at  12  a.m.  Particulars  from  Miss  Clive  Bayley, 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  page  312. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SOCIETY’S  COLLEGE. 
MARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
DATCHELOR  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
HAMPSTEAD  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
FORSYTH  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  sec  next  page. 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES. 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUR¬ 
GEONS  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW. 
QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

CAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

EPSOM  COLLEGE,  SURREY. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE,  HAMPSTEAD. 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  next  page. 


ABERDARE  HALL  of  RESIDENCE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  CARDIFF. 

Board  and  Residence,  £35  per  annum ;  Tuition  fee, 
£10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £35,  £25,  £20,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £11.  Is.,  will  be  ofibred  for  competition 
on  September  16th,  1890.  Apply,  for  particulars,  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Hutchins. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


AT 

MATRICULATION, 


JUNE,  1S!)Q, 

105 

University  Correspondence  College 
Students 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 


FIVE  Students  were  successful 
at  M.A. 


A  Copy  of  the  “  Matric.  Guide  ” 

AND  A 

Reprint  of  the  Examination  List 

will  be  sent  to  any  Private  Student  who  expresses 
his  intention  of  working  for  the  Exam.,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Inter.  Arts  or  Science  Guide  to  any 
Private  Student  who  gives  date  of  passing  Matri¬ 
culation,  post  free  on  application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes 
may  be  had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

(  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12&  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal— H.  It.  Reiciiel,  M.A.,  Bellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 

Depart  ments. 

I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Eel- 

low  of  Ki  ng’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh .  Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScliolar  of  Jesus  Coll., Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J.  J.Dobbie,M.A.,D.Sc.,lateClark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Loud.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 

The  next  Session  opens  on  September  30tli,  1890.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£10.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c„  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  June  1, 1890. 

TTN IVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

U  FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-live  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £10  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 

TT  NIYERSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  BRISTOL. 

The  SESSION  1890-91  will  begin  on  1st  October. 
The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  the 
ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  Literature,  and 
Theory  of  Music.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Engineering,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories 
are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Surveying  ;  and  special  arrangements  for  "practical 
work  have  been  made  with  various  Engineers  in  and 
near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging 
of  Students  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Several 
SCHOLARSHIPS  are  tenable  at  the  College. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
University  College,  Bristol.— Courses  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Min¬ 
eralogy  and  Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College 
Scholarships,  Engineering  Works’  Scholarships,  and 
special  arrangements  for  entrance  into  professional  life. 
CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  (by 
post,  Is.  3d.). 

For  Prospectuses  and  further  information,  apply  to 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  late  of  Newnham 
College. 

Lecturer— Miss  S.  Wood,  B.Sc.  London,  late  Head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Bath  High  School. 

THE  Students  attend  the  Cambridge 

University  Lectures  on  Teaching,  and  have  ample 
opportunity  for  Teaching  in  various  Schools  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  College  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Principal. 


Home  and  colonial  school 

SOCIETY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  TUESDAY, 
9th  SEPTEMBER. 

Preparation  for  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS,  and  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD 
OF  TEACHING. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

rPHE  MARIA  GREY  TRAINING 

JL  COLLEGE. 

A  full  Course  of  Training  in  preparation  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  for  the  Froebel  Society’s 
Higher  Certificate,  is  offered  to  Ladies  who  wish  to  enter 
Schools  and  Kindergartens  as  Teachers,  at  this  College. 
Preparation  also  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Exami¬ 
nation.  Scholarships  offered  in  all  divisions.  College 
year  begius  Sept.  17.  Address — Principal,  5  Fitzroy 
Street,  W. 


D 


ATCHELOR  TRAINING  COL¬ 
LEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Principal — Miss  RiGG. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Teaching  Diploma, 
and  trained  for  work  in  high  and  middle-class  Schools. 
The  College  is  recognised  by  the  Cambridge  Teaching 
Syndicate.  Model  and  Criticism  Lessons.  Class-Teach¬ 
ing  in  a  Practising  School  of  430  pupils.  First  class 
Lectures  on  Methods,  &c.  Students  received  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Apply — Principal. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING^  COL- 

O  LEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 
President — Sir  Wm.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Principal — Miss  M.  R.  Walker. 

This  COLLEGE  is  open  to  Ladies  who  hold  Univer¬ 
sity  Certificates,  and  who  wish  to  become  TEACHERS 
in  SECONDARY  and  HIGHER  SCHOOLS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  The  Course  of  Instruction 
includes  Lectures  on  the  Theory,  History,  and  Methods 
of  Education,  and  Practice  in  Class-Teaching. 

Several  BURSARIES  are  offered  to  Students  entering 
the  College  next  October. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Walker,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 
Principal— Mmc.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Slojd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 

Harkness  scholarship  for 

WOMEN  IN  GEOLOGY. — The  next  award  of 
this  Scholarship,  which  is  of  the  value  of  about  £35  a  year 
for  three  years,  will  be  made  in  Nov.  1891.  It  is  tenable 
at  either  Girton  or  Newnham  College,  and  is  awarded 
triennially  to  the  best  candidate  in  an  examination  in 
Geology,  provided  that  sufficient  proficiency  is  shown. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  A. 
Johnson,  Llandaff  House,  Cambridge. 


Forsyth  technical  train¬ 
ing  COLLEGE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  GENTLEWOMEN  IN 
THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS, 

19  Queensbury  Place,  South  Kensington. 
Patron : 

II.R.H.  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  College  supplies  a  Course  of  Training  in  Dress¬ 
cutting,  Plain  Needlework,  Millinery,  Upholstery, 
Household  Management,  Cookery,  fine  Laundrywork, 
Hygiene  and  Sick  Nursing,  Book-keeping,  Management 
of"  Money,  Precis  Writing  (as  required  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Examinations),  and  Psycho-Physical  Culture. 
Resident  Students  received,  and  capable  Students 
trained  as  Teachers,  for  whom  there  is  a  considerable 
demand. 

The  AUTUMN  TERM  commences  September  29. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Faulkner,  Principal. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

First-rate  Education  Free.  The  GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  will  shortly  PRE¬ 
SENT  FOUR  FREE  PUPILS  to  Queen’s  College,  or 
Queen’s  College  School,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Candidates  must  be  daughters  of  officers,  professional 
men,  or  gentlemen  of  equal  position,  between  11  and  18 
years  of  age,  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  Governess 
relative. 

Applications  can  be  made  at  this  office  until  August  30. 

C.  W.  Klugh, 

Secretary  to  the  Governesses’ 

32  Sackville  Street,  W.  Benevolent  Institution. 


pAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAM- 

VA  BRIDGE. 

The  College  Fee  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  is  £25 
for  each  of  the  three  University  terms,  and  £15  for  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Long  Vacation.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  the  Master. 

Royal  colleges  of  physi¬ 
cians  AND  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
AND  FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification  of 
this  Hoard (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.F.P.  &  S.G.), 
containing  dates  of  Professional  Examinations  for 
year  1890-91.  Curriculum,  &c.,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  James  Robertson,  Solicitor,  1  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Inspector  and  Treasurer  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  or  from  Alexander  Duncan,  B.A.,  Faculty 
Hall,  242  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  Inspector  and 
Treasurer  for  Glasgow. 

IIPSOM  COLLEGE,  SURREY. 

I  Head-Master : 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Marlborough  College. 

Fourteen  Assistant  -  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern 
Sides.  First  Grade  Public  School,  open  to  all,  with 
Special  Terms  for  the  Medical  Profession. 

Special  Preparation- for  the  Universities,  for  London 
Matriculation  and  Science  Exams.,  and  for  the  Army. 

House  System.  Boarders  received  by  the  Head 
Master.  Chapel,  Library,  Gymnasium,  Swimming, 
Bath,  Carpenter’s  Shop,  Fives-Courts,  and  excellent 
Playing-fields. 

For  prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE, 

Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

There  will  be  an  Examination  in  September  next  for 
a  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years  at 
the  College,  to  be  given  to  a  student  who  can  prove  her 
need  of  pecuniary  aid,  and  who  shows  first-class  promise. 

Another  Scholarship  of  £40  and  one  of  £30  a  year  will 
be  offered  unconditionally,  and  competed  for  at  the 
same  Examination. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  expected  to  come 
into  residence  in  October  next,  and  to  work  for  a 
degree  of  the  London  University  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.). 

Further  information  and  forms  of  entry  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Council,  Miss  S.  M. 
Smee,  2  The  Avenuo,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, London,  W. 

TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

S02IETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PB0FESSEUKS  DE  FKAN0AIS 

f 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  Lepr£vost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

German  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion,  15  Gower  Street,  W.C.  (under  Royal 
Patronage).— Only  fully  qualified  gentlemen  on  the  list. 
Classics,  Moderns,  Science,  and  all  military  subjects. 
Pupils  placed  in  carefully  selected  homes  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Address— Secretary. 
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NIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OF 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


President — Miss  Clough,  Principal  of  Newnliam 
College. 


Employers  seeking  Teachers,  either  permanent  or  for 
lecturing,  coaching  in  special  subjects,  or  visiting  teach¬ 
ing,  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  C.  Elder, 
Campden  House,  Kensington,  W. 


NIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

OF 


WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


President— Miss  Clough:,  Principal  of  Newham 
College. 


HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS.— The  Association  conducts 
Examinations  (on  the  lines  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Examinations)  of  Girls’  Schools  and  Boys’  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  in  all  subjects  or  any  single  subject  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

CANDIDATES  reading  for  any  of  the  various  Public 
Examinations,  or  with  a  view  to  entering  College,  are 
assisted  by  means  of  Test  Papers  on  any  special  subject. 

All  the  Examiners  are  members  of  the  Association, 
and  fully  qualified;  they  hold  Degree  or  University 
Certificates,  and  are  invariably  experienced,  both  in 
Class-Teaching-  and  in  Examining.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Hon.  Examination  Secretary,  Miss  L. 
Haigh,  44  Shirland  Road,  London,  W. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  PROGRAMME  of  these  Exami¬ 
nations  has  been  so  modified  that  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates  now  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Government  Leaving  Certificates  for  Secondary 
Schools  in  Scotland.  The  Junior  Certificate  qualifies 
pro  tanto  for  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 

Regulations  and  programme  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Clerk  of  Senatus. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report,  which  will  be  published 
towards  the  end  of  August,  will  be  sent  to  Head 
Teachers  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
will  also  supply  what  further  information  may  be  desired. 

II.  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  \  Joint 
S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  j  Secretaries. 
W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Assist.  Secretary. 
Edinburgh  University,  August,  1890. 


s 


OCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 

LONDON. 


The  next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS  will  be  held  at 
their  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  1S90. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  candidates  for  Regis¬ 
tration  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  5tli 
and  6th  of  December,  1890. 

T.  Peregrine,  M.D., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


Training  for  electrical 

ENGINEERS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  STANDARDIZING,  TESTING, 
AND  TRAINING  INSTITUTION, 

Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C, 
Board  of  Control. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Chairman. 
The  Hon.  Reginald  Brougham. 

Robert  Hammond. 

Francis  lnce. 

Hugh  Erat.  Harrison,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Principal. 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
17th  September.  The  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with 
some  of  the  largest  Electricity  Supply  Companies,  into 
whose  works  and  stations  the  students  are  drafted. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  P.  A. 
Latham,  M.A.,  15  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  with  immediate  posses¬ 
sion,  a  commodious  and  well-appointed  Freehold 
SCHOOL  and  Premises,  comprising  drawing-room, 
library,  music-room,  dining-room,  three  kitchens,  closets 
and  pantry  on  ground  floor  ;  cellar,  six  good  bedrooms, 
large  nursery  and  bath-room  on  first  floor;  four  large 
dormitories,  store-room,  and  box-room  on  second  floor  ; 
two  large  schoolrooms,  detached,  extensive  playgrounds, 
lawn,  &c.,  together  with  the  usual  out-offices.  The 
premises,  pleasantly' situated  in  the  outskirts  of  a  healthy 
Midland  town,  near  large  centres  of  population,  have 
been  occcupied  as  a  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  over 
forty  years,  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  have  at  present 
over  100  pupils.  Price,  together  with  school  furniture, 
£2,200,  of  which  £1,500  may  remain.  Good  reasons  given 
for  disposal.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  an  energetic 
man.  Present  Principal  would  remain  to  give  good 
introduction.  Very  little  opposition.  Apply,  by  letter — 
Scuolasticus,  “  Educational  Times  ”  Office,  89  Farring- 
don  Street,  E.C. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 


MATRICULATION,  JAN.,  1891. 

Short  Courses  for  the  January  Examina¬ 
tion  commence  the  last  week  in  August. 
These  Courses  are  specially  adapted  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  through  the  whole  of 
the  work  and  have  either  failed  to  pass  the 
Examination,  or  who  have  deferred  going  up 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good  place  at  the 
next  Examination. 

The  Easier  Short  Course  deals  fully 
with  the  rudimentary  portions  of  the  work  ; 
the  Advanced  Short  Course  is  intended 
for  those  who  already  possess  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  to  secure  a  pass,  hut  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  good  place. 

A  student  may  take  (1)  the  Advanced 
Short  Course  in  all  subjects,  or  (2)  the  Easier 
Short  Course  in  all  subjects.  But  (3)  it  will 
generally  he  found  advisable  for  him  to  take 
the  Easier  Short  Course  in  those  subjects  in 
which  he  is  weak  or  has  already  failed,  and 
the  Advanced  Short  Course  in  other  subjects. 


MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1891. 

The  Oi’dinary  Course  commences 
August  30th. 


INTER.  ARTS  and  B.A.,  1891. 

Courses  for  Intermediate  Arts,  1891,  com¬ 
mence  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  and 
for  B.A.,  1891,  the  second  Saturday  in  each 
month. 


The  College  Staff  numbers  Forty  Tutors, 
who  among  them  took  twenty-seven  first 
places  at  London  University  Examinations. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

Matric.,  Inter.  Arts,  and  B.A. 

A  copy  of  the  Matriculation  Guide  will  he 
sent  to  any  private  student  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  -working  for  the  Examination,  a 
copy  of  the  Inter.  Arts  or  Science  Guide  to  any 
private  student  giving  date  of  Matriculation, 
and  a  copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  to  any  private 
student  giving  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts, 
post  free  on  application  to  the 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


HIR/LEY7S 

peciallt  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictly  Temperance 


O  T  IE3  Xj. 

ome-like,  Non-Stylish,  Quiet, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 


Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  Sd. 
Bod,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES, 

LJ  Aberystwyth. 

HALL  of  RESIDENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Lady  Principal — Miss  E.  A.  Carpenter. 

Terms :  Thirty  Guineas  per  Session. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS 
will  be  offered  for  competition  in  SEPTEMBER,  one 
for  Women  born  in  Cardiganshire  or  Carmarthenshire. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Lady  Principal. 


RESIDENCE  FOR  LADY  STUDENTS. 

1YTEAR  University  College,  British 

-LA  Museum,  and  Studios. 

(Established  1868.) 

MISS  MARY  CAIL,  Russell  House,  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  W.C. 


QWENS 


COLLEGE,  MAN- 

CHESTER. 


The  Council  of  the  Owens  College,  as  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  Day  Training  College,  invito 
applications  for  the  post  of  MASTER  OF  METHOD. 
The  stipend  will  not  be  less  than  £200  and  not  more  than 
£250  per  annum.  A  statement  of  duties  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Applications,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials  or  references,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
16th  August. 

No  application  to  individual  members  of  theCommittec 
will  be  attended  to. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


1VTEW  ZEALAND.— A  LECTURER 

-LA  on  MODERN  LANGUAGES  is  required  for  the 
Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Salary,  £500  per  annum.  For  application  forms  and 
further  particulars,  apply  to  W.  Kennaway,  New 
Zealand  Government  Offices,  13  Victoria  Street,  Loudon, 
S.W. — 16th  July,  1890. 


AUX  INSTITUTRICES  ERAN- 

CAISES.— Une  Dame  qui,  depuis  1874,  a  enseigne 
dans  le*s  meillcures  families  prCs  de  Londres,  devant 
quitter  l’Angleterre,  desire  trouver  un  successeur.  S’ad- 
dresser  it  Mr.  J.  F.  Moon,  M.C.P.,  85  Newman  St.,  W. 


WANTED,  to  commence  duties  in 

January,  1891,  a  Resident  LADY  PRINCIPAL 
for  oneoftlie  Training  Colleges  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  For  particulars  of  duties,  &c.,  apply  to 
Alfred  Bourne,  Esq.,  115  Temple  Chambers,  Temple 
Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Preparation  for  the  univer- 

SIT1ES  or  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 
Mr.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Loud.,  wishes  to 
meet  with  one  or  two  Pupils  to  join  others. — 14  Colville 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W.  Private  lessons  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  London  University  Examinations. 

ONDON  UNIVERSITY  Matricula- 

tion,  Medical,  Legal,  and  other  Preliminaries. — 
Special  Preparation  in  private,  in  class,  or  by  post,  under 
a  Graduate  in  Honours.  Over  500  successes.  Address — 
H.  Seugeant,  University  Institute,  192  Euston  Road, 
close  to  Gower  Street. 


rnALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  E.S.A., 

_L  Fellow  of  University  College,  Loudon  (late  of  the 
University  of  Berlin),  teaches  and  lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  Art  and  Archmology,  and  Classics.  Address- 
73  Parliament  Ilill  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


MR.  JOHN  W.  BUCK,  B.Sc.— 

Class-Lessons  in  Schools,  or  Private  Tuition 
(personally  or  by  correspondence),  in  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c„  and  Latin.  Ad¬ 
dress— 39  Springfield  Place,  Leeds,  or  14  Bertram  Road, 
Bradford. 


SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ), 

12  y2  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  57tli  Edition,  price  2s. 


THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  LADY.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 
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/COLLEGE  OE  PRECEPTORS.— 

KJ  (BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OE  EDUCATION. 
SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “The  Practice  of 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 

SYLLABUS. 

I. — The  Art  of  Teaching  considered  with  reference 
to  General  Principles.  —  What  is  Teaching?  —  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Successful  Teaching— Knowledge  of  Subject 
—Knowledge  of  Child-nature  —  Co-operation  of  Pupil 
—The  Order  of  the  Genesis  of  Knowledge — Familiar  to 
Remote — Simple  to  Complex — Indefinite  to  Definite — 
Concrete  to  Abstract — Particular  to  Universals — Pheno¬ 
mena  to  Causes — Text-books  and  Oral  Instruction — 
Note-taking— Notes  on  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson. 

II.  — Questions  and  Answers. — Kinds  of  Questions — 
Introductory  —  Incidental  —  Socratic  —  Resumptive — 
General  Precepts  on  Questioning— Blunders  — Use  of 
— Correction  of  Children’s  Questions— Examinations — 
Marking  of  Papers. 

III.  — The  Illustration  of  Lessons. — Verbal — Material 
— Specimens— Models  —  Pictorial  Illustrations — Experi¬ 
ments  —  Apparatus  —  Principles  of  Selection— Use  of 
Illustrations— School  Museums— Apparatus  for  Special 
Subjects— Arithmetic— Geography— History. 

IV.  — The  Cultivation  of  Attention. — Consciousness- 
Unconscious  Cerebration — Diffuse  Consciousness — Dif¬ 
ferent  mental  states  mutually  exclusive — Rellex  Atten¬ 
tion — Volitional  Attention— Stimuli  to  Attention— Laws 
of  Attention— Growth  of  Attention— Varieties  of  Atten¬ 
tion — Practical  Suggestions — Sources  of  Distraction — 
Proportion  Effort  to  Disposable  Energy — Attitude  of 
Attention— Concentration— Intrinsic  Interest— Resting- 
places— Attention  in  relation  to  special  Studies. 

V.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses.— Perception — Im¬ 
portance  of  Habits  of  Observation— Practical  Suggestions 
— Words  cannot  take  the  place  of  Sensations — Special 
Apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senses— Observation 
combined  with  Activity — The  Kindergarten  —  Object 
Lessons— Observation  in  relation  to  Ordinary  Subjects 
of  Instruction— Subjects  best  suited  to  develop  Observ¬ 
ing  Powers. 

VI. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory.— Importance  of 
Method  in  Storing  Knowledge— Connect  what  is  Known 
with  the  Unknown  —  Things  more  impressive  than 
words — Need  of  Independent  Effort — Provision  for  the 
Retention  and  Reproduction  of  Knowledge— Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Associations  of  Contiguity — of  Associations  of 
Similarity  and  Contrast— of  Associations  by  Causal 
Relations  —  of  Complex  Associations — Mnemonics  — 
Catchwords — Reproductive  Exercises — Need  of  Econo¬ 
mizing  Memory. 

VII.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  with  special 
reference  to  History  and  Geography.— Exercises  of  the 
Imagination — Subjects  best  suited  for  cultivating  the 
Imagination— Imagination  and  Science— The  Literature 
of  Imagination— Helps  to  the  Imagination — Apparatus 
needed  for  teaching  Geography— for  teaching  History. 

VIII.  — Logical  Training. — Formation  of  Concepts — 
Concepts  and  Language  —  Comparison — Abstraction — 
Generalization — General  Names  —  Classification — Logi¬ 
cal  Division — Rules  of — Common  instances  of  Neglect 
of,  in  Teaching  —  Definition—  Rules  for — Should  be 
framed  by  Pupils  —  Provisional  Definition  —  Logical 
Parsing. 

IX. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Reason,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Methods  of  Inductive  Science.— Kinds 
of  Reasoning— Deductive— Inductive— Induction  of  Co¬ 
existence— Induction  of  Causation— Methodsof  Induction 
—Observation  and  Experiment— Method  of  Agreement 
- — Method  of  Difference — Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference — Method  of  Concomitant  Variations — 
Method  of  Residues— Typical  Examples  of  Inductive 
Methods. 

X. — The  Teaching  of  English  Literature.— Educational 
Value  of— English  Classics  most  suitable  for  Schools— 
Methods  of  Study — Preparation  —  Figures — Allusions — 
Subject-matter — Criticism — Specimens  of  Lessons — for 
a  Lower  Form — fora  Higher — Paraphrasing — History  of 
English  Literature — Catholicity  of  Taste. 

XL— The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.— 
Concepts  of  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
trations— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their 
Illustration — Graduation  of  Example — Rules  presenting 
exceptional  Difficulty — Unitary  Method — Paper-work — 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy— Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry— Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

XU-  The  Art  of  Discipline. — Conditions  of  Effective 
Regularity —  Punctuality — Order— Attention 
Obedience  School —  Rules — Tone — Characteristics  of 
good  discipline— Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Sympathy- 
Emulation—  Punishments  and  Rewards. 

***  ,A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

I  he  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square  W  C  — 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI- 

O  CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1890-91  will  open  on 


Wednesday,  October  1st,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  at  J  p.in.,  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  M.A. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  of  125  guineas 
and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year  Students, will 
be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  beheld 
on  September  26th,  27th,  and  29th,  and  the  subjects  will 
be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value 
are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as  also 
several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  with¬ 
out  charge. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments. 
Entries  may  be  made  separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital 
Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Secretary,  who  also  has  a  list  of  local  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 


Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESII1P,  Dean. 

G.  11.  M AKINS,  Vice- Dean. 


/SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  WINTER  SESSION,  1S90-91,  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  October  1st. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  230  beds  for  clinical 
teaching,  including  those  of  l  he  adjoining  Royal  West¬ 
minster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to  which  general  students 
are  free. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  and  50  guineas  respectively,  are 
awarded  annually  in  October. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  is  open 
to  Students  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who  have 
passed  the  First  M.B.  Examination,  and  to  Students 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the 
Second  M.B.  Examination,  and  who  have  not  entered  at 
any  London  Medical  School. 

Candidates  for  the  above  Scholarships  are  required  to 
give  notice  of  their  intention  to  compete  on  or  before 
Saturday,  September  20th. 

Fees.— For  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the 
various  examining  bodies  and  hospital  practice,  90 
guineas  in  one  sum  or  100  guineas  in  five  instalments. 
The  composition  fee  for  Dental  Students  is  £56  14s., 
or  60  guineas,  payable  in  two  instalments  of  30guineas 
each.  £12  12s.  will  he  deducted  from  fees  paid  by  in¬ 
stalments,  and  £12  12s.,  less  10  per  cent.,  from  fees 
paid  in  one  sum  in  the  case  of  Students  who  produce 
Certificates,  on  joining  the  School,  of  previous  attend¬ 
ance  on  Chemistry ,  Practical  Chemistry , and  Materia 
Medica. 

An  additional  reduction  of  £5  Cs.  will  he  made  to 
Dental  Students  not  at  present  requiring  Practical 
Physiology. 


***  The  hours  of  lectures  have  been  specially  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  dental  students.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 


The  Medical  School  has  been  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  and,  in  addition  to  other  improvements, 
new  Buildings,  including  Physiological  and  Patho¬ 
logical  Laboratories,  Materia  Medica  Museum, 
and  Anatomical  Theatre,  have  been  erected.  The 
existing  Dissecting  Room  and  the  Chemical 
Theatre  have  also  been  enlarged. 


A  Prospectus,  containing  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  will  ho  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Pink,  at  the  Office  of  the 
School,  Chandos  Street,  Charing  Cross,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4. 

J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean. 


ESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Caxton  Street,  S.W. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1st.  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Eox, 
at  4  p.tn.,  followed  by  Distribution  ol'  Prizes. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £80  and  £40,  and 
one  of  £20  for  Dental  Students,  on  examination.  Sept. 
23rd  and  24th.  ^ 

There  are  also  numerous  Prizes. 

Fees  :  100  guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in 
two  payments,  or  £120  in  five  payments.  Special  Fees 
for  partial  and  Dental  Students. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  over  200  beds,  and  the 
usual  special  departments. 

Prospectus  and  all  information  on  application  to 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  M.B.  Loud.,  Dean. 


8T- 


MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, 

Paddington,  W. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  begins  on  October  1st. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  one  of  £105  and  five 
of  50  guineas, of  which  two  are  specially  open  to  Students 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  awarded  by  exami¬ 
nation  on  September  25th  and  26th,  at  10  a.m. 

The  Hospital  has  281  beds,  with  well-appointed  specia 
departments  for  Diseases  of  Children,  and  of  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Skin,  and  Throat.  Eight  Resident  Appointments 
in  it  are  open  to  Students  without  expense  or  charge. 

The  School  has  all  the  requisite  laboratories  and  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, Chemistry, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Hygiene ;  and  the  course 
of  teaching,  both  in  the  Hospital  and  the  School,  pro¬ 
vides  complete  preparation  for  every  examination  and 
degree. 

The  Residential  College  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Warden,  Dr.  Luff,  to  whom  applications  for  admission 
must  be  made. 

The  Prospectus,  to  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  II.  Madden,  contains  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  Scholarship  Examinations,  as  to  the 
Annual  Prizes  and  School  Scholarships,  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  special  classes  for  the  higher  University 
degrees. 

HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.A.,  M.C.  Cantab.,  Dean. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 


BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


Jons  Hey  wood,  Manchester  and  London. 
Loudon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


AIDS  TO  ED  DCATION.  — See 

Watton’s  “  Clear  Outlines,”  Chief  Event  Tablets, 
3d.  each,  on  English,  French,  German,  and  other 
Histories ;  Exercise  Books,  with  script  headings  and- 
specimen  page,  Is.  each  ;  also,  Filled  Biographical 
Outlines,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  London;  and  of  the  Author, 

T.  Watton,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  TnE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

II.  SIDNEY  WAItR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children’s,  1/3;  Ladies’, 

2  41 ;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/1R; 
Gent’s,  4  11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 
MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cull's,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COI.I.ARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars  — Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen . 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON & 
CLEAVER’ S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast. 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 


Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

rPHB  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

J-  OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1890,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
during  the  year  1889. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 
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LADIES’  CALISTHENICS  AND 
GYMNASTICS. 

MISS  EDITH  SMITH,  of  the  German 

Gymnasium,  King’s  Cross,  and  Instructress  to 
the  City  Gymnasium  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  11  Finsbury  Square,  takes  ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS  at  Schools. 

Testimonial. — “Miss  Edith  Smith  has  attended  the 
class  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  for  ladies  with  great 
success,  and  is  fully  competent  to  undertake  the  in¬ 
struction  of  young  ladies.”  —  (Signed)  Roman  von 
Schweizer,  Director  of  Exercises  to  the  German 
Society. 

Lady  Principals  arc  invited  to  witness  the  exercises  at 
her  Gymnasium,  Bourke  Road,  Wood  Green,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  at  3,  during  school  terms.  Address- 
Park  Lodge,  Wood  Green. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

"VTORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

Ii  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Russ.) — Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
If,  R,  &c.,  and  for  the  Examination  of  the  Froebel 
Society.  Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis, 
202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

CLIFFE  HOUSE,  ST.  MARGARET’S  BAY,  KENT. 
W.  J.  Cousins,  B.A.  Oxon. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

flpliputp  and  backward  bnvs.  Hr 


is  given  to 

delicate  and  backward  boys.  House  stands  high 
on  the  cliff,  facing  the  sea  ;  very  bracing  air. 


MISS  MATHILDE  WO  LEE 

(Pianiste)  visits  and  receives  Pupils  for  Piano, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  &c.  ;  holds  Fortnightly  Meet¬ 
ings  for  Practice  of  Concerted  Chamber  Music  ;  accepts 
Engagements  for  Concerts  and  At  Homes.  Will,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  be  open  for  Visiting  Engagement  at  good  School. 
For  terms,  apply  to  Miss  M.Wolpf,  49  Elgin  Crescent,  W. 

Tile  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Athenceum,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address— C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


■jVTUSICAL  EDUCATION.  —  Har- 

-Li-L  mony,  Counterpoint,  &e.,  carefully  taught  by 
CORRESPONDENCE  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bridger, 
L.Mus.T.C.L.  Preparation  for  Musical  Examinations. 
Terms  moderate.  Address— Ferndale  House,  Farn- 
borough,  Hants. 


MISS  AGNES  ROBERTSON  (for 

two  years  Calisthenic  and  Dancing  Mistress  at 
the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham)  is  prepared  to  hold 
Classes  in  Physical  Exercises  and  Dancing,  either 
privately  or  in  Schools.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Miss 
Agnes  Robertson,  1G  Hungerford  Road,  N. 


SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  Botany,  Zoology,  &c. 

LECTURES  by  a  LONDON  GRADUATE. 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Examinations,  Arts  and 
Science.— H.  W.  Unthank,  110  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canou- 
bury,  London. 


TNSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPOND- 

-L  ENCE. — An  Experienced  and  successful  ex-High 
School  Mistress,  trained  and  certificated,  offers  above  to 
all  desiring  to  keep  up  studies,  improve  neglected  Edu¬ 
cation,  or  pass  Exams.  Terms  moderate.  Details  free. 
— C.  C.,  2  Sunrise  Villas,  Harold  Road,  Hastings. 


London  matriculation  and 

B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  &c. — Mr.  J. 
Lockev,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  1G  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  Ac.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  GO  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 


LADIES’  EDUCATION.— HILL 

HOUSE,  ELY.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD.— Large 
commodious  house.  Park-like  garden,  overlooking 
College  grounds.  Suitable  for  a  select  Establishment 
for  the  Preparation  of  young  Ladies  for  Collegiate 
Institutions,  and  for  other  high-class  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  house  may  be  adopted  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ments.  Within  half-an-hour  of  the  advantages  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  To  view,  apply  to  Bartlett's,  149  Cannon 
Street.  London. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  50  Years.) 

Proprietors — 

Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  SMITH,  &  POWELL. 

Offices— 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and 
22  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Scholastic. 

Headmasters  and  Principals  of  Schools,  wishing  to 
engage  the  services  of  qualified  and  well-recommended 
English  or  Foreign,  Resident,  Non-Resident,  or  Visiting 
Masters,  can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to 
them  by  stating  their  requirements  to  Messrs.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Smith,  and  Powell.  No  charge  is  made  to 
Principals  except  where  no  salary  is  given,  when  llie 
Fee  is  One  Guinea. 

Schools  transferred  and  valued.  Partnerships 
arranged.  No  charge  unless  sale  effected.  List 
of  Schools  for  Sale  and  Partnerships  sent  gratis 
to  intending  purchasers. 

Governesses. 

Principals  of  Schools  requiring  English  or  Foreign 
Governesses  can.  on  application  to  Messrs.  Griffiths, 
Smith,  and  Powerr,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals  except  where  no 
salary  is  given,  when  the  Fee  is  One  Guinea. 


lY/TAT HEMATICS.— GEORGE  HEP- 

H I  PEL,  M.A.,  180  The  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  iu  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


G1  OVERNESS  seeks  Engagement  in 

I  School  or  Family.  Non-res.  Special  subjects : 
Logic,  Economics,  French,  German  (Oxford  Univ. 
Pass).  Four  years  on  Continent.  Excellent  testimonials. 
Prepares  for  Exams. — L.,  care  of  Miss  Nichol,  Heading- 
ton,  Oxford. 


G\  OVERNESSES,  MATRONS,  LADY 

T  HOUSEKEEPERS,  and  MOTHERS’  HELPS 
recommended  to  Schools  or  Families.  Pupils  intro¬ 
duced.  Partnerships  and  Transfers.  —  J.  F.  Moon, 
M.C.P.,  85  Newman  Street,  W. 
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ANTED,  at  S.  MARYLEBONE 

HIGHER  GRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 


SCHOOLS,  63  High  Street,  Marylebone,  ASSISTANTS, 
(Boys)  Shorthand,  French,  German  desirable;  (Girls) 
Drawing,  Sciences,  French,  Singing  desirable.  STU¬ 
DENT  TEACHERS  :  thorough  Training,  privilege  of 
attending  Advanced  Classes,  small  premium  required. 
Also  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR  and  Ex-P.T.  for 
Infants.  Address— Master,  Girls’ Mistress,  or  Infants’ 
Mistress. 


Home  for  girls  in  Germany, 

in  a  family  of  high  birth.  Great  educational 
advantages.  Terms,  £75.  Warmly  recommended  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen,  Alyth,  Perthshire;  Rev.  W.  Jowitt, 
Stevenage,  Herts;  Mrs.  Keeling,  15  Kensington  Park 
Gardens,  London,  S.W.  Address  —  Miss  von  Voigt, 
Arnstadt,  Thuringia. 


French  teacher  diplomEe, 

English  Certificates,  six  years’  experience  in 
France  and  England,  desires  a  situation  as  GOVER¬ 
NESS  in  a  High  School  or  Family.  Excellent  testimonials 
and  references.  Mdlle.  B.  P.,  11  Rue  Montaigne,  Paris. 


FRENCH  Protestant  Graduate  seeks 

Engagement,  in  School  or  Family,  to  teach  French 
and  Classics.  Address  —  A.  Mailhet,  Bourdeaux, 
Drome,  France. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

AV  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice. —  Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £  14  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Ilulme,  Manchester. 


FOR  T  R  A N  S  E  E  R.  —  EUg-h  -  class 

LADIES’  COLLEGE  in  prosperous  Midland 
town.  Large  connexion.  Easy  terms.  Apply  imme¬ 
diately,  by  letter— A. C.P.,  Messrs.  Harrison  &.  Davies, 
30  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

High-class  ladies’  school 

in  West  Lancashire  (seaside)  for  TRANSFER. 
Full  complement  of  pupils.  Terms,  for  goodwill,  house, 
and  school  furniture,  £800.  Address  —  Beta,  22  Alma 
Road,  Birkdale,  Lancashire. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.— For  Sale,  at  low 

yjj  prices,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examination 
Papers  for  several  years.  College  of  Preceptors’  Papers, 
bound  in  Leather,  and  interleaved.  Several  works  on 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.  List  forwarded.  Address — 
M.A.,  care  of  Mr.  Nash,  Newsagent,  Bath. 


GERMAN  READING  BOOKS. 

Adapted  for  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  bp 

Dr.  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Professor  of  German  in  King’s  College,  London. 


I.  EASY  GERMAN  READINGS. 

1.  NIEBUHR’S  GR1ECHISCHE  IIE- 
ROENGESCHICHTEN.  With  Notes,  Questions 
for  Conversation,  and  Vocabulary.  Twenty-sixth 
Edition.  2s.  6d. 

2.  GOETHE’S  ITALIENISCHE  REISE 

(Sketches  from  Goethe’s  Travels  in  Italy).  With 
Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Literary  and  Biographical 
Introduction.  Eighth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

3.  SYBEL’S  PRINZ  EUGEN  VON  SA- 

VOYEN.  With  Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  and 
Biographical  Notice.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  improved.  2s.  Gd. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim’s  notes  give  all  the  historical  and  geo' 
graphical  information  needed.” — Journal  of  Education- 

11.  DEUTSCHES  THEATER. 

(A  Collection  of  Modern  German  Plays.) 

Part  I.  Contents: — 1.  Eigensinn.  2.  Dicliter  und 
Page.  3.  Der  Hausspion.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Tenth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

Part  II.  Contents  : — 1.  Der  Prozess.  2.  Ein  tlieurer 
Spass.  3.  List  und  Phlegma.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

(Parts  I.  and  II.,  together  in  One  Vol.,  4s.  Gd.) 

Part  III.  Contents: — Der  gelieimo  Agent.  In  Five 
Acts.  By  Hacklander.  With  Notes.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  Gd. 

III.  SCHILLER’S  NEFFE  ALS  ONKEL. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and 
a  complete  Vocabulary.  Twelfth  Edition,  ts.  Gd. 

IV.  HUMBOLDT'S  NATUR  UND  REISEBILDER. 

Abridged  from  his  “  Reise  in  die  Equinoctial-Gogenden 
des  neuen  Continents”  (Personal  Narrative  of  Travel, 
&c.)  and  “AnsichtenderNatur.”  With  Notes, Scientific 
Glossary,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

“  Ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  educational 
hooks.  .  .  .  The  notes  and  scientific  glossary  are  written 
with  great  cave  and  lucidity.” — Public  Opinion. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  the  hook  to  schoolmasters 
in  search  of  an  entertaining  and  improving  reading  hook 
for  the  middle  or  higher  forms.” — Academy. 


Price  Is.  (large  folding  Sheet). 

TABLES  OF  DECLENSION  OF  THE’ 

GERMAN  SUBSTANTIVE,  to  be  used  with  every 
German  Grammar.  Arranged  by  A.  Von  Bohlen. 


AHN’S  FRENCH  METHOD  (Neveu’s  Edition) 

12mo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd.  each. 

First  Course.  Ninth  Edition. 

Second  Course.  Sixth  Edition. 

The  Two  Courses,  bound  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  3s. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  12mo,  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

BUCHHEIM’S  FRENCH  READER. 

Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Notes  and 
complete  Vocabulary. 

12mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  By  A.  Biaggi, 
late  Professor  of  Italian  in  Queen’s  Coll.,  London. 
Second  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

BIAGGI’S  PROSATCRI  ITALIANI. 

Extracts  from  Italian  Prose  Writers  (from  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time).  Preceded  by 
a  Selection  of  Easy  Sentences,  with  Notes  for  Be¬ 
ginners. 

Twelfth  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  price  3s, 

MARIOTTl’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

Revised  and  Improved  by  A.  Gallenga,  late  Italian 
Professor  at  King’s  College,  London. 

A  Ivet  to  the  Exercises,  12mo,  sewed,  Is. 

Third  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

EURIPIDIS  ION.  With  Notes,  Intro¬ 
duction  (on  the  Greek  Metres,  &c.),  and  Questions 
for  Examination,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Badham, 

D.D. 

Price  3s.  Gd..  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  CE 

ADSCHYLUS.  Edited  from  the  text  of  Dindorf, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J .  S.  Watson,  31. A, 
Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

IHNE’S  LATIN  SYNTAX.  A  Short 

Latin  Syntax,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by 

Dr,  W.  Ihne. 


London:  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Seventh  Edition,  19th  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

“  NOTABILIA  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.” 

By  Walter  Blanchard,  A.C.P. 

Fourth  Edition,  9th  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

“NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.” 

Each  book  contains  156  pages,  and  the  Geography  has 
an  Index  of  22  pages  besides.  The  section  on  “  Africa  ” 
gives  the  most  recent  topographical  information. 


Published  separately.  66  pages.  Price  6d. 

“THE  BRITISH  ISLES” 

Bound  in  cloth.  Price  9d. 

“PATTERN  LOGIC.” 

(Euclid,  Book  I.,  on  a  new  plan.) 

T.  Murry,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


R,  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 


ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


LE  PETIT  ETRANGER,”  aMonthly 

French-English  Magazine,  of  12  pages,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  Magazine 
can  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or^Specimen 
Copy  sent  from  the  Office  of  “Le  Petit  Etranger,” 
95  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham.  Post  free,  3|d.  (Please 
state  if  for  Teachers.)  Holiday  Number  now  ready, 
containing  several  Competitions. 


French  examinations.— “  a 

victory  over  the  vagaries  of  the  French  Verb.” — 
Pall  Pall  Gazette. — French  light  on  the  ACCIDENCE 
and  SYNTAX  of  the  French  Verb.  Past  Tenses,  Sub¬ 
junctive,  idiomntical  construction  elucidated  in  Synop¬ 
tical  Tables.  One  similar  and  mechanical  conjugation 
to  all  Verbs.  Study  of  the  Verb  transformed  into 
pastime  for  beginners  by  Leopold  Courtial.  Ask  for  the 
Duplex  Sliding  Paradigm,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HAcnETTE  &  Co.,  18  King  William  Street,  London. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Elementary  Dynamics  (Mechanics).  With 
numerous  Examples  and  Miscellaneous  Questions. 
By  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  lately  Examiner  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  book 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  Schools  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Examinations.  Twenty-second  Thousand, 
Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Extracts  from  Martial.  For  the  Use  of  the 
Humanity  Classes  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  Y. 
Sellar,  Professor  of  Humanity,  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  192,  3s.  6d. 

Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  Professor,  Institut.  of 
Education',  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised.  Post  8vo,  pp.  250,  3s.  6d. 

Handbook  to  Lectures  on  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  Professor,  Institut.  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s. 

Continuous  Latin  Prose.  Exercises,  partly  Idio¬ 
matic,  partly  selected  from  English  Authors,  with 
an  Introduction  of  Difficult  Constructions,  Style, 
Order  of  Words,  &e.  By  James  More,  M.A.,  Head 
Classical  Master,  Grammar  School,  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Epitome  of.  ByEnwARD 
Woodpord,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  Schools.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Edition.  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Melvin’s  Latin  Exercises.  Edited  by  Peter 
Calder.  Thirteenth  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Higher  Geometry :  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Geo¬ 
metry  and  Elementary  Geometrical  Conics.  By 
W.  J.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathematical 
Master,  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh,  and  Examiner 
in  Mathematics  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
12mo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Elementary  Physiography.  With 
Illustrations  and  Questions  from  the  Science  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers,  South  Kensington.  By  George 
TnOM,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Dollar  Institution.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Post  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Determinants.  With  nume¬ 
rous  Examples  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
(being  the  Text-book  recommended  at  Edinburgh 
University).  By  Wm.  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Stellinbosch  College,  Cape 
Colony.  Svo,  5s. 


Edinburgh:  JAMES  THIN,  Publisher  to  the  University. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


REASON  WHY— GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

A  careful  Collection  of  many  Hundreds  of 
Reasons  for  Things  which,  though  generally 
believed,  are  imperfectly  understood.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Enquire  Within.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  53 rd  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

REASON  WHY  —  PHYSICAL  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY.  Upwards 

of  1100  Reasons  explanatory  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  the  Earth,  its  Geological 
History,  and  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Plants,  Animals,  and  the  Human  Fami¬ 
lies,  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

REASON  WHY  —  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.  1500  Facts  in  connexion  with 
Zoology,  and  tho  Habits  and  Instincts  of 
the  various  Orders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

BIBLICAL  REASON  WHY- SACRED 
HISTORY.  A  Guide  to  Scripture  Read¬ 
ings,  and  a  Handbook  for  Biblical  Students. 
Illustrated.  Find  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  REASON  WHY— ENG¬ 
LISH  HISTORY.  The  Causes  and  the 
Consequences  of  Historical  Events.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2s.  6d. 

DENOMINATIONAL  REASON  WHY. 

The  Origin,  History,  and  Tenets  of  the 
Christian  Sects,  with  the  Reasons  assigned 
by  themselves  for  their  Specialities  of  Faith 
'  and  Forms  of  Worship.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  3s.  6d. 


GRAMMAR-LAND  ;  or,  Grammar  in  Fun 
for  tho  Children  of  Schoolroomshire.  By 
M.  L.  Nesbitt.  Illustrated  by  F.  W; 
Waudy.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  2s. 


London : 

HOULSTON  &  SONS,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


PAL/EONTOLOGY. 

New  Edition,  Entirely  Rewritten  and.  Greatly  Enlarged. 

A  Manual  of  Palseontology.  Third  Edition.  By  Professor  Nicholson, 

D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  and  R.  Lydekker,  B.A.  2  vols.  Svo.,  1624  pp.,  419  Illustra¬ 
tions.  63s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Manual  of  Zoology.  By  Professor  IP.  Alleyne  Nicholson.  Seventh 
Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  ISs. 

Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  7s.  6d. 
Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Sixth  Edition.  3s. 

Outlines  of  Zoology.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Ancient  Life  History  of  the  Earth.  With  Glossary.  270  En¬ 

gravings.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  fid. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biology.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  and  GEOLOGY. 
Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Dr.  Page. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Professor  Lapworth.  Twelfth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  the  same.  With 

Engravings.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  the  Same.  With  Engravings. 

Twelfth  Edition,  Revised.  3s.  6d. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  the  Same.  Sixth  Edition,  with 

Glossary.  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Physiography  and  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Mackay.  30tli  Thousand,  Revised.  Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First  Steps  in  Geography.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay.  105tli  Thousand, 

Revised.  4d. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the  Same.  185th  Thousand. 

Revised.  Is. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.  By  the  Same.  Fifteenth  Edition. 

Revised.  2s. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the  Same.  53rd  Thousand, 

Revised.  3s. 

Manual  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the  Same.  11th  Thousand,  Re¬ 
vised.  7s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Carefully  Revised 

by  tlie  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Library  Edition,  31s.  Od.  ;  College  Edition,  7s.  6d. ; 
Abridged  School  Edition,  2s. 

Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  By  Professor  Minto.  Third 

Edition,  Revised.  7s.  Od. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets.  By  the  Same.  New  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 
English  Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  James  Currie.  53rd  Thousand. 
Is.  0d. 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With  Notes  on 

Parsing,  Paraphrasing,  Figures  of  Speech,  and  Prosody.  For  Senior  Classes  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  for  Pupil  Teachers.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  we  have  yet 
met  with.” — Schoolmaster. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  New  Edition,  Rovised.  By 

A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  7s.  Od. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Re¬ 
vised.  By  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  &c.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
6s.  6s. 

Johnston’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Re¬ 

vised.  By  the  Same.  80th  Thousand.  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

Aditus  Faciliores  :  An  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book.  By  Dr.  Potts 
and  Rev.  C.  Darnell.  Tenth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Aditus  Faciolores  Graeci :  An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book.  By  tho 

same  Authors.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 

Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  Dr.  John  Ross, 

Third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Greek  Testament  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  Smith,  M.A.  With 

Maps.  6s. 

Stony hurst  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gerard.  3s. 

Primer  of  Geometry.  By  F.  Cuthbertson,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 
Manual  of  Botany.  With  Illustrations.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.  12s.  Gd. 

BLACKWOOD’S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

embraces  Literary,  Geographical,  and  Historical  Reading-Books,  Standard  Authors, 
Recitation  Books,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Composition,  &c. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  complete  Series  will  he  sent  post  free  to  Head  Teachers 
_  on  application. 


&  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON- 
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NEW  CODE  SCHEDULE  IV.,  COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c. 


ZETIRyOIM: 


SARLL’S  EXAM.  BOOK-KEEPING. 

THE  ONLY  SHILLING  SERIES. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  ADELPHI.  —  RESULTS  UNSURPASSED 

By  any  Teacher  either  in  London  or  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Andrew  Sarll,  A.K.C.,  has  pleasure  in  statins  that  at  the  Examinat  ion  of 
this  Society,  1S89— Centres :  People’s  Palace  and  Polytechnic— his  pupils  obtained 
84  Certificates,  accompanied  by  only  four  failures,  viz.  :— 

22  First  Class;  45  Second  Class;  I1/  Third  Class; 
being  one-ninth  of  all  the  Certificates  awarded  in  Great  Britain,  and  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  First  Class.  His  lady  students  obtained  one-half  of  all  the 
Certificates,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  First  Class,  awarded  to  females. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  the  Candidates  presented  at  this  Examination  used 
Mr.  Sarll’s  Text-Books. 


SARLL’S  PRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  1/- 

Au  Elementary  Text-Book,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  Bought, 
Sales,  Cash,  Bill  Books,  and  Ledger.  Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises, 
followed  by  Examination  Papers  set  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  accompanied 
by  fully  worked  and  outline  Keys.  12S  pages.  Enlarged  Edition,  ready  in 
October,  containing  materials  for  “Three  Courses”  for  Public  Elementary 
Schools.  See  New  Code  Schedule  IV. 

SARLL’S  DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Fully  illustrating  the  Art  of  Journalising  and  advanced  practical  work. 
Consisting  of  Graduated  Exercises  and  numerous  Examination  Papers  set  by  the 
leading  Examining  Boards  (the  College  of  Preceptors,  Society  of  Arts,  Civil 
Service,  Chartered  Accountants,  &c.),  accompanied  by  fully  worked  and  outline 
Keys.  224  pages,  cloth,  Two  Shillings. 

SARLL’S  EXERCISES  IN  DOUBLE-ENTRY,  l/- 

Tho  above,  with  all  the  introductory  matter,  full  Explanations,  outline  Keys,  &c. 
112  pages,  cloth.  The  School  Edition. 

SARLL’S  MANUSCRIPT  BOOKS,  l /-  the  Set. 

I.  For  Practical.  II.  For  Exam.  Papers,  §c.  III.  For  Double  Entry. 


Address— A..  Sarll,  A.K.C.,  62  Oakley  Road,  Islington,  London. 
Visiting  and  Private  Lessons.  Also  by  Correspondence. 


GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Warwick  Lane,  London. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


pAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  prico  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  fop  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  cl79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 
here  presented.”—  Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each 
2d. 

4d. 

6d. 


» 

M 

ft 


all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


London : 


WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.’S  LIST 

(BOSTON,  U.S.A.). 


Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Gabriel 
CoMPAYRfi,  Professor  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Fontenay  and  St.  Cloud. 
Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  W.  H.  Payne. 
Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

Journal  of  Education.—  ‘  We  should  like  all  those  who  still  hesitate  as  to 
the  use  of  studying  the  history  of  Education  to  read  M.  Com  pay  re’s  serious  and 
moderate  words  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  for 
its  matter  and  its  method.” 

Methods  of  Teaching  History.  Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Schoolmaster.—”  Perhaps  no  subject  of  instruction  in  this  country  has  raised 
more  questions  of  discussion  as  to  method  than  that  of  History.  .  .  .  How  much 
easier  would  the  task  be  if  we  could  command  the  services  of  a  volume  similar 
to  this,  which  is  provided  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Ruling  Principle  of  Method  applied  to  Education.  By 

Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati.  Translated  by  Mrs.  W.  Grey.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Journal  of  Education.—  '  The  first  book  which  has  attracted  attention  as  a 
valuable  and  original  contribution  from  Italy  to  the  science  ol  education.  For 
English  teachers  it  has  a  still  further  interest  in  that  it  is  translated  with 
singular  care  and  ability  by  one  whom  we  all  are  delighted  to  honour.” 


Leonard  and  Gertrude.  By  Pestalozzi.  Translated  and  Abridged 
by  Eva  Channing.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “  Wo  feel  sure  that  we  have  only  to  call  attention  to  ‘  this 
remarkable  book  of  a  remarkable  man’  in  order  to  secure  for  it  a  large  number 
of  readers  among  English  teachers.” 

Emile;  or,  Concerning  Education.  By  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J ules  St eeo.  Translated  by  Eleanor 
Worthington.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 

Journal  of  Education.—”  The  amazing  originality  and  boldness  of  the  book, 
and  its  endless  suggestiveness,  are  too  often  ignored  by  English  critics,  who 
forget  that  nearly  all  our  brand-new  theories  are  to  he  found  m  ‘  Emile. 

The  State.  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  By  W.  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Congressional  Government.”  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 


Testa.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Translated 
by  D.  L.  Ventura.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 


The  Manual  Training  School.  By  C.  M.  Woodward,  Ph.D.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  from  Life,  of  Shop  Exercises  in  Woods  and  Metals. 
Medium  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  By  L. 

Manning  Hodgkins,  M.A.  Contains  chapters  on  Scott,  Lamb,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 
It  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Carlyle,  George  Eliot.  Tennyson,  Rossetti, 
M atthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Irving,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 

Colloquia  Latina.  Adapted  for  Beginners.  By  Benj.  L.  D’Odge, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome.  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway.  With  nume¬ 
rous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  2s.  Gd. 

Literary  World.—”  A  decidedly  useful  and  pleasantly  instructive  volume.” 


Practical  Zoology.  By  B.  P.  Colton,  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
Illinois  University.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 

Nature. — “  In  consideration  of  the  pernicious  rubbish  which,  even  .yet,  occa- 
ionallv  finds  its  way  into  our  own  elementary  schools  under  the  gu.se  of  the 
lementary  text-book  of  science,  it  is  pleasant  to  rellect  upon  the  merits  of  this 


Chemical  Problems.  By  J.  B.  Grabfield,  Ph.D.,  and  P.  S.  Burns, 
B.S.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Cd. 


Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Descriptive  and  Qualitative. 
By  James  H.  Shepard.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  Cd. 
Schoolmaster.—”  The  book  is  full  of  information,  is  methodically  arranged, 
and,  above  all,  is  interesting  to  the  student.” 

Elementary  Practical  Physics.  A  Guide  for  the  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory.  By  H.  N.  Chute,  M.S.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

The  Earth  in  Space.  A  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography. 

By  Edward  P.  Jackson.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  24mo,  is.  cd. 


*%*  Complete  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Wm.  ISBISTER,  Limited,  15  &  1(5  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 
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ASHER  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Asher’s  Model  Books  of  Foreign  and  Commercial  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Intended  as  Class-Books  for  Schools  and  for  Self-Instruction. 
With  copious  Idiomatic  Foot  Notes  and  Glossaries  of  Commercial  Terms.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  each. 

1.  The  English  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  II.  P.  Skelton.  With  German 

Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

2.  Tiie  German  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  Cur.  Vogel.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

3.  Tiie  French  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  F.  Couryoisiee. 

With  English  Notes  and  Glossary.'  3s. 

4.  The  Spanish  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Dann  and  Don  G.  Gonzalez. 

With  English  Notes  and  Glossary.  3s. 

5.  The  Italian  Correspondent.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  With  English  Notes 

and  Glossary.  3s. 

Asher’s  International  Reading-Books  for  Schools.  In¬ 
tended  as  Class-Books  and  for  Self-Instruction.  With  Copious  Idiomatic  Notes 
and  Glossaries.  lGmo,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  each. 

1.  Select  German  Stories.  By  Prof.  G.  Storme.  Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

2.  Select  French  Stories.  By  E.  A.  Oppen.  Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

3.  Select  Italian  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri.  Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

4.  Select  Spanish  Stories.  By  Dr.  A.  Olivieri,  lfimo,  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from 

Roediger’s  Edition  by  B.  Davies,  LL.D.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  the  help  of  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch’s  German  Edition  and  other  recent  autho¬ 
rities,  by  Edw.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.  With  full  Subject,  Scripture  and  Hebrew 
Indexes.  New  Edition.  8 vo,  cloth,  7s.  fid. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  The  True  Theory  of  German  Declension 

and  Conjugation  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language. 
For  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Student.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

Koehler  (Dr.  F.)  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 

German  Languages.  Svo,  half-calf,  7s.  fid. 

Murray  (A.  S.)  Manual  of  Mythology:  Cheek  and  Roman, 
Norse  and  Old  German,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  With  Forty-five 
Plates  on  toned  paper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

Poitevin  (P.)  choix  de  Lectures.  A  Selection  of  Readings 
in  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  compendious  and  complete 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  an  English-Hebrew 
Index,  chiefly  founded  on  the  Works  of  Gesenius  and  Fttrst,  with  improvements 
from  Dietrich  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Davies,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Translator  of  Roediger’s  Gesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  Edw.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 


ASHER  &  CO.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


[Ang.  1 , 1890. 


ARITHMETICAL  WORKS 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 

***  These  Arithmetics  are  very'  extensively  used  in  Schools  in  which  the  pupils 
are  prepared  for  Examinations,  and  their  total  sales  are  now  numbered,  not  by 
thousands  only,  hut  by  millions. 

1.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES.  Strong  cloth,  Is.  4d.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  2s. 

2.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES  and  KEY,  and  MEMORY-WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
Bound  together.  3s. 

3.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  I.  Containing  thousands  of  New  Questions,  from 
Simple  Addition  to  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Fractions,  Proportion,  Ac. 
Strong  cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  Is. 

4.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.  and  Key 

together.  Is.  4d. 

5.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  II.,  containing  nearly  2000  Questions  in  tiie  Higher 
Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  more  useful  Rules  of  Mensuration.  Cloth,  8d. 
Key  (or  Book  of  Answers),  Is. 

6.  THE  MEMORY-WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Complete 

Compendium  of  Arithmetical  Tables,  Definitions,  and  Rules.  4d. 

7.  THE  COMPLETE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  Cloth  back, 

fid.  Answers,  8d. 

8.  THE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  In  Four  Parts,  stiff  covers, 

2d.  each  ;  sewed,  Id.  Answers,  3d.  each  part. 

9.  THE  REVISED  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  For  all  the 

Standards  of  the  Revised  Code,  in  Four  Parts,  extra  stiff  covers,  32  pp.  each, 
2d.  each  Part.  The  Complete  Book,  fid.  Complete  Answers,  6d. 

10.  THE  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC,  containing  Exercises  in  all 

the  Rules  from  Notation  to  Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  together  with 
Explanations  and  the  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  Cloth  back,  fid. 

“The  Author’s  practical  knowledge  and  general  good  sense  are  apparent  on 
every  page  of  these  books.  They  appear  to  us^to  be  the  very  best  books  ever  issued, 
and  are  adapted  alike  to  the  poorest  National  and  to  the  most  respectable  Middle 
Class  School.” — Patriot. 

“  The  ‘  Complete  Book  of  Arithmetical  Examples  ’  wo  should  wish  to  see  in  tiie 
hands  of  all  studying  Arithmetic.  The  Exercises  are  more  numerous,  and  exhibit 
greater  variety  than  any  we  have  seen.  They  are  so  thoroughly  practical  that  they 
will  be  found  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils— the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower.”— 
Educational  Neivs.  _ _ 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited; 
Edinburgh:  OLIVER  &  BOYD;  J.  MENZIES  &  CO. 

And  through  all  Boolcsellers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 


FIVE  FEB  CENT.  GUARANTEED  ON  SHARES  BY 


Fourth  Edition.  724  pages.  Crown  8vo,  with  more  than  600  Illustrations,  15s. 

HEN  FREY’S  BOTANY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany :  Structural,  Physiological  and 
Systematic.  By  Prof.  HENFREY.  Edited  by  Prof.  MAXWELL  T.  MASTERS, 
F.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Botany  to  the  University  of  London;  assisted  by  A.  W. 
BENNETT,  M.A.,  &c.  _  _ 


Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post  8vo,  6s.  fid. 

THE  LABORATORY  GUIDE: 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Specially  Arranged  for  Agricultural  Students.  By  ARTHUR  HERBERT 
CHURCH,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


GURNEY  &  JACKSON,  1  Paternoster  Row 
(Successors  to  Mr.  Van  Yoorst.) 

PIANOS,  H,CHT  SLT  £10  Is. 

J full  Compass,  Seven  Octaves,  Warranted. 

LONDON  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited, 

51  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET.  W. 


Originators  of  the  £10  10s.  Pianoforte.  Agents  for  WARD’S  Patent 
Pianoforte  Lamp,  10s.  6d. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Elementary  French.”  Is. 

TEACHERS’  KEY 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “Second  Standard  French.”  Is.  6cl. 

CORRIGE 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Third  French.”  2s. 

Relee  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  &  GENERAL  PERMANENT 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

112  ZELA-Xj-A-oie  Chambers,  Westminster. 


Vice-Presiden  ts : — 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  CECIL  J.  LITTLETON,  M.A. 

Rev.  BURMAN  CASSIN,  M.A.,  Rector,  St.  George’s,  Southwark. 
Rev.  W.  L.  ROSEDALE,  LL.D.,  Middleton. 

Rev.  H.  E.  J.  BEVAN,  M.A.,  Gresham  Lecturer  on  Divinity. 


Perfect  safety  and  a  good  return  for  Investments,  whether  large  or  small. 

Shares  £20,  payable  in  full,  or  by  monthly  instalments  of  five  shillings,  hearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  withdrawable  at  one  month’s  notice.  Pour  per 
Cent,  on  Deposits,  withdrawable  at  14  days.  Depositors  incur  no  liability, 
while  the  rate  of  Interest  is  independent  of  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money.  No 
Fines. 

Rules,  Sixpence. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Agency  Appointments  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  A.  B.  Harding,  112  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster. 


Third  and  Revised  Edition,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

MANUAL  OF  LANGUAGES 

TOR  TOURISTS  AND  STUDENTS. 

French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Roumanian,  Welsh,  Latin,  Modern  Greek, 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindostarii,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Dialogues,  Vocabulary, 
and  Pronunciation  of  each  Language.  Money  and  Exchange,  Weights,  Commercial 
Terms,  &c.  “  Commended  ”  by  Journal  of  Education.  Including  Burmese  and 
Railway  Maps.  In  one  Vol.,  4s.  fid.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Stack. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


EVERETT’S  SHORTHAND 

is  the  simplest  and  the  most  certain.  Is  being  taught  under  the  London  and  Leeds 
School  Boards,  and  in  other  Schools.  Has  been  definitely  adopted  by  “  Wren  and 
Gurney,”  the  well-known  Civil  Service  Trainers.  Text-Books: — Shorthand  for 
General  Use,  2s.  6d. ;  School  Shorthand — Text,  Is.  fid. ;  Card,  Id.  May  be  obtained 
from  Fred.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row ;  or  by  post  from  Professor  Everett, 
5  Princess  Gardens,  Belfast. 


rpHREE  BOYS,  Writers  of  EVERETT’S  System,  have 
-L  been  appointed  by  Competitive  Examination  to  posts  as  Shorthand  Clerks 
under  the  London  School  Board, 
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PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN’S  SERIES. 


ONE  SHIELING  EACH. 


A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown  8vo.  192  pp.  Price  Is. 

“  Its  definitions  are  concise  and  to  the  point ;  and  its  skilful  groupings  will  help 
very  much  in  fixing  the  lessons  on  the  memory.” — The  Educational  News. 

“  Clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.” — The  Private  Schoolmaster. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp. 

Price  Is.  Written  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  style  for  children  of  from 
eight  to  twelve. 

A  SHORT  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp. 

Price  Is.  With  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Exercises.  This  little  hook  is  written 
in  the  clearest  and  simplest  style  for  beginners. 

[  Will  be  •published  during  August. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Giving  in  Tables 

a  Series  of  Complete  Outlines  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Syntax  and  the 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  By  Easton  S.  Valentine,  M.A.,  Second  English 
Master,  Dundee  High  School,  Fcap.  4to.  Price  Is. 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side-Lights  from  History. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  Is. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  learning  to  spell.  All 
kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance  of  the 
learner:  Comparison,  contrast,  derivation,  rules,  and  hints  from  the 
history  of  the  language. 

THE  SPELLING  LIST.  10,000  Words.  P or  Civil  Service  and 

other  Examinations.  With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is. 

FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  AND  STORIES.  Por  Teaching 

Composition.  With  Outline  and  Hints  on  Letter- Writing.  Crown  8vo. 
160  pp.  Price  Is. 

This  little  book  gives  about  two  hundred  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a 
very  clear  style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple  sentences. 
It  goes  on  to  stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of  complex  sentences.  There 
are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business  notes,  <&c.,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  84  pp.  Price  Sixpence. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  B.C,  65  to  a.d.  1890. 


Specimen  pages  of  the  above  Books  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publisher, 

A.  M.  HOLDEN,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  : — 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

24 th  July,  1890. 

Gentlemen,— 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
Pitman’s  System  of  Shorthand  has  been  recognised  by  the  Department,  subject  to  a 
-<  aduated  course  such  as  the  Department  can  approve  being  proposed  by  the 
manager  of  any  public  elementary  school.  The  graduated  course  submitted  by  you 
w°uid  be  approved,  if  so  proposed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ( Signed )  G.  W.  KEKEWICH. 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C.  _ _ _ 

The  Graduated  Course  approved  by  the  Education  Department  will 
be  sent,  on  receipt  of  postcard,  gratis  and  post  free,  from 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.G.  ;  Bath,  and  New  York. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  136  pp. 

1YHE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  C.  Morrison, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

“  This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.”—  The  Schoolmaster. 

‘‘A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  ami  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.”— Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  New 

Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  book.  He  has  most  certainly  succeeded.”— Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text-books. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.” — Practical  Teacher. 

“  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.”— Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 


Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  the  Author,  32  Abercrombie  Place, 
Edinburgh,  on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THORNTON’S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

CHEAP  SERIES. 

Primer,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Exercise  Books,  Is. 


LONDON :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  PRIMER. 

The  author’s  First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping  having  been  very  widely  adopted  in 
high-class  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  thought  that  a  cheaper  series  on  the  same  plan 
would  be  welcome  in  many  schools  where  economy  has  to  be  considered. 

This  Primer  of  Bookkeeping  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  First  Lessons.  It  has 
been  almost  entirely  re-written,  and  contains  several  new  features. 

Its  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  the  intelligent  study  of  the  principles  of 
account-keeping. 

The  practice  of  the  art  is  best  learnt  afterwards.  The  study  of  the  Theory  should 
be  taught  at  school,  and  taught  to  every  boy  and  girl ;  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  because,  if  handled  properly,  it  can  he,  and  ought  to  be, 
an  instrument  of  no  mean  educational  value. 

This  it  could  never  become  by  the  old  method  of  teaching  the  subject,  which  was 
characterized  mainly  by  four  glaring  faults  :— 

(1)  It  began  wrong — taking  Day  Book  and  Invoice  Book  first,  and  Ledger  last. 
De  Morgan  vigorously  hits  this  blot :  “  The  only  book  that  need  be  explained,”  says 
he,  “  is  the  Ledger.  The  other  books  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  principle.” 

(2)  It  laboured  with  intense  assiduity  to  guide  the  pupil  into  well-prepared  ruts. 
Make  your  entries  thus — and  thus — and  thus,  and  on  no  account  deviate. 

(3)  It  carefully  obscured  the  principle  by  a  wholly  needless  multiplicity  of  details. 

(4)  A  Key  was  usually  incorporated  with  the  text-hook,  the  pupil  being  patheti¬ 
cally  asked  not  to  refer  to  it  unnecessarily. 

This  Primer  avoids  these  errors  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1)  The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Ledger,  and  how  to  prove  it. 

2)  Almost  every  account  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  exercises  are 
worked  out  in  different  ways,  in  order  to  throw  the  pupil  back  on  himself  at  every  turn. 

(3)  Technical  phrases  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Shillings  and  pence, 
folios,  and  even  dates,  are  banished  from  very  many  of  the  exercises. 

(4)  Little  progress  will  be  made  by  the  pupil  until  he  understands  how  to  find 
out  and  correct  his  own  mistakes.  A  chapter  is  therefore  given  on  Error-Hunting — a 
matter  that  need  not  be  considered  dry  and  uninteresting  if  properly  approached. 

The  Primer  of  Bookkeeping  can  he  read  through  and  mastered  in  one  term  by  an 
intelligent  senior  class. 

For  junior  classes  First  Lessons  will  still  be  found  the  more  useful  book,  the 
illustrations,  explanations,  and  exercises  being  somewhat  simpler  and  much  fuller 
than  those  given  in  the  Primer. 

Avenue  House,  Sevenoaks. 

April,  1890.  _ 

FOURTEEN  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  Pupils  have  obtained  the  distinction 
of  being  placed  FIRST  in  Bookkeeping  at  recent  Examinations  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 


OASEY’S  HjTJGILiIID. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  Gd.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination, 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  148  pp„  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Gkaeton  Street,  Dublin, 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION ,  1889— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  awarded  to  British  Printers  and 
Publisher  So  _ _ _ 

Clarendon  Press  Standard  School  Books. 


GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 


BOOKS  FOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1891. 

VIRGIL.— IENEID,  BOOK  X.-III.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College;  and 
A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “  The 
Attic  Theatre.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  [Just  published. 

%*  The  first  section  of  a  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of  Mr.  Papillon’s 

wcll-knotvn  Virgil. 

VILGIL. — IENEID,  BOOK  I.  With  English  Notes,  &c.,  by  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.,  Editor  of  the  “  Eclogues,”  &c„  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
CBSAR.-IHE  GALLIC  WAR.  For  Schools.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
C.  E.  Mobkrly,  M.A.  Complete,  4s.  6d. ;  separately,  Books  I. -II.,  2s. ; 
Books  III.,  IV.,  V.,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Books  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  3s.  6d. 

“  Stands  high  among  the  best  classics  we  have  met.” — Saturday  Review. 
LIVY.— BOOK  XXI.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

“A  thoroughly  good  school-book.” — Saturday  Review. 

PLATO.— APOLOGY.  Edited  by  St.  George  Stock,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “Plato 
Meno,”  “  Cicero  Pro  Roscio,”  &c.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

XENOPHON. — ANABASIS.  BOOK  I.  Edited  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Classes  and  Private  Students.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Marshall, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  REVISED.  Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements  of  Plane 
Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  It.  C.  J.  Nixon, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sold  separately,  as  follows 

Book  I.,  Is.  I  Books  I. — IV.,  3s. 

Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d.  |  Books  V. — VI.,  3s. 

BOOKKEEPING.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  late  Under-Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  John  Ball,  of  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  Extra  foap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  Is.  6d. 

***  Selected  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  use  in  Irish 
National  Schools  and  Colleges. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OP  ELEMENTARY  CLEMISTRY.  By  W.  W. 

Fisher,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“  The  book  is  of  sterling  value.” — Nature. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE  PROG.  By  Dr. 

Alexander  Ecker,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Freiburg.  Translated,  with  numerous  Annota¬ 
tions  and  Additions,  by  George  Haslam,  M.D. ; 
and  profusely  Illustrated  with  250  Woodcuts  and 
11  Coloured  Figures.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

HISTORY  OP  BOTANY  (1530-1860).  By 

Julius  von  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wurtzburg.  Authorised  Translation  by 
H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley  Balfour, 

M.A,,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  10s. 

ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY  and  KINDRED 
BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Dr.  August 
Weismann,  of  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Autho¬ 
rised  Translation.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  M.A., 

F.L.S.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford ;  Selmar 
Schonland,  Ph.D. ;  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A., 

F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ’s  College, 

Cambridge.  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

***  Uniform  with  “Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of 
Nerve,  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ,”  Edited 
by  Prof.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROF.  LUIGI  CREMONA. 

GRAPHICAL  STATICS.  Two  Treatises  on  the 
Graphical  Calculus  and  Reciprocal  Figures  in 
Graphic  Statics.  By  Luigi  Cremona,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rome,  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Authorised  English 
Translation  by  T.  Hudson  Beare,  Professor  of 
Engineering,  Herriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

8 vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CHAMBERS’  “HANDBOOK 
OF  ASTRONOMY.” 

A  HANDBOOK  OP  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  G.  F. 

Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  8vo,  cloth.  Vols.  I.  and  II., 

21s.  each  ;  Vol.  III.,  14s.  Vol.  I— The  Sun,  Planets, 
and  Comets. 

***  Vol.  II.— Instruments  and  Practical  Astronomy  : 

Vol.  III.— The  Starry  Heavens. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OP  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  By  H.  W 

Watson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  S.  H.  Burbury,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  II.— Magnetism  and  Electro-Dynamics. 

***  Vol.  I.— Electrostatics,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.,  still 
on  sale. 


LESSING’S  LAOKOON.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  &c.  By  A. 
Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.  6s.  Gd. 

EDITED  BY  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM, 

Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London. 

BECKER’S  FRIEDRICH  DER  GROSSE.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Genealogical 
Tables,  and  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  Ss. 
SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller  ;  an  Historical 
and  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  a  Complete  Commentary,  and  Map. 
Sixth  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  School  Edition.  With  Map.  2s. 
SCHILLER’S  HISTORISCHE  SKIZZEN.  Egmont’s  Leben  und  Tod, 
and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
a  Map.  2s.  6d. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
LESSING’S  NATHAN  DER  WEISE.  With  English  Notes,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

GOETHE’S  IPHIGENIE  AUP  TAURIS.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  3s. 

HEINE’S  PROSA.  Being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.  Edited  with 
English  Notes,  &c.  Second  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

HEINE’S  HARZREISE.  With  a  Life  of  Heine,  &c.  2s.  Gd. ;  stiff  covers. 
Is.  6d. 

MODERN  GERMAN  READER.  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  from  Modern  German  Writers. 

PART  I.  With  English  Notes  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  Complete  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Sixth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

PART  II.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  Second  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

PART  III.  In  preparation. 

NIEBUHR’S  GRIECHISCHE  HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN.  Tales  of 
Greek  Heroes.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  for  Schools,  by 
Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL.  School  Edition.  With  English 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Literary,  Introduction,  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary. 
By  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  2s. 

GERMAN  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Easy  Poems  for  Repetition 
from  Modern  German  Poets.  Edited  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  2s. 

SOME  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

ANGLICE  REDDENDA  :  or,  Easy  Extracts,  Latin 
and  Greek,  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S.  Jer¬ 
ram,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
REDDENDA  MINORA  :  or.  Easy  Passages,  Latin 
and  Greek,  for  Unseen  Translation.  For  the  use  of 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— HALF-YEABLY 
GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  was  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
Saturday,  the  26th  July. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  advertisement  convening  the 
meeting,  Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  was 
taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  every  member.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

Report  of  thb  Council. 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
past  half-year  before  the  Members  of  the  Corporation  : — 

1 .  In  their  last  Report  they  were  able  to  announce  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Christmas  Examination  for 
Certificates,  and  they  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  number 
of  candidates  (5676)  entered  for  the  forthcoming  Midsummer  Examination 
is  463  in  excess  of  the  number  entered  for  the  corresponding  Examination 
last  year,  and  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  Examination  conducted  by 
the  College  at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  This  increase  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  crusade  against  examinations,  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  during  the  past  year,  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  better 
informed  public  opinion,  and  on  the  action  of  heads  of  schools,  who  are 
best  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system  attacked.  The  date  of  the  Examination  having  been  fixed 
later  than  usual  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  schools,  and  certain 
modifications  in  the  scheme  intended  to  give  a  larger  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  in  the  First  Class,  have  probably  not  been  without  effect 
in  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  Examination  ;  and  the  Council  believe 
that  the  extension  of  a  similar  liberty  of  choice  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes,  which  they  propose  to  make  next  year,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  majority  of  teachers,  and  tend  to  remove  objections  which  are 
frequently  urged  against  what  some  consider  a  too  rigid  system.  The 
Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the  successful  candidates 
at  the  last  Christmas  Examination  took  place  at  the  College  on  the  28th 
of  February,  when  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and.  place  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  distribution. 

2.  The  Council  are  happy  to  report  that  the  number  of  candidates  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  now  for  the  first  time  afforded 
them,  of  showing  their  ability,  not  only  to  read  and  translate  French  and 
German,  but  also  to  use  those  languages  for  conversational  purposes, 
shows  that  this  extension  of  the  Examination  by  the  addition  of  an  oral 
test  has  met  a  want,  and  is  likely  to  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on  the 
way  in  which  modern  foreign  languages  are  taught  in  schools.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  First  Class  candidates  have  on  this  occasion  submitted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  oral  test,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  abstention 
from  this  part  of  the  Examination  will  soon  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 


3.  In  addition  to  the  above  general  Examination  for  Certificates,  the 
Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  for  intending  medical  students  and 
others,  was  held  in  the  second  week  in  March  last,  and  was  attended  by 
238  candidates. 

4.  The  first  Examination  conducted  by  the  College  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  March  last. 
The  number  of  candidates  was  65,  and  a  full  Report  of  the  results  of 
the  Examination,  together  with  the  Papers  set,  has  been  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Scheme  of  Studies  for  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  Examination 
itself,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  scholastic  profession  has  declared  itself  with  great  unanimity  against 
the  imposition  of  any  hard  and  fast  scheme  of  studies  and  of  time-tables, 
and  also  in  favour  of  some  considerable  modification  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Examination.  At  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Council  have  constituted  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  members  of 
their  body,  in  conjunction  with  the  headmasters  of  some  of  the  most 
important  London  public  schools  that  were  not  already  represented  on 
the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Scheme  and  framing 
suggestions  for  its  amendment.  The  Report  embodying  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped,  that, 
when  this  Report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber,  it  will  result  in 
such  modification  of  the  Scheme  of  Examination  as  will  not  only  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  which  most  of  the  future 
business  men  of  London  are  educated,  but  will  afford  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  commercial  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  For  the  Midsummer  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas,  7 1  candidates  have  entered  their  names.  The  Examination  will 
be  held  in  London  and  at  local  centres  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Manchester. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  Examinations,  and  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  entire  schools  by  visiting  examiners,  the  Council  have  con¬ 
ducted,  as  usual,  during  the  past  half-year,  the  Preliminary  Examinations 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

7.  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Series  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education  commenced  on  the  13th  of  February  with  a 
Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  The  Theory  of  Education,”  by  Dr. 
James  Sully,  M.A. ;  and  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  The  Practice 
of  Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  will  be  delivered  in  the 
autumn.  In  addition  to  these  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  a 
Special  Course  of  Three  Lectures  on  “  The  Teaching  of  History,”  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Beavan,  M.A.,  was  delivered  at  the  College  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  Council  have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a  similar  short 
Course  of  Lectures  on  “  Elementary  Language  Teaching,  ”  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  after  the  long  vacation. 

8.  The  usual  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members  have  been 
held,  at  which  the  following  Papers  have  been  read  : — 

February  19 th. — “  On  Educational  Metaphors,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Daniel,  M.A. 

March  1 9th. — “  On  Commercial  Education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  by  Dr.  R. 
Wormell,  M.A. 

April  Tird. — ‘‘On  the  Advantages  of  Ling’s  Swedish  System  of 
Gymnastics  for  Educational  Purposes,”  by  G.  L.  Melio,  Esq. 

May  lAth. — “On  Connectedness  in  Teaching;  or,  The  School 
Curriculum  as  one  Organic  Whole,”  by  H.  Courthorpe 
Bowen,  M.A. 

June  ‘15th. — “  On  the  Teaching  of  Geography,  with  special  regard 
to  Commerce  and  Industry,”  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Esq. 

The  Papers,  and  the  discussions  on  them,  have  been  reported,  as  usual, 
in  the  Educational  Times. 

9.  In  their  last  Report  the  Council  informed  the  members  of  the  steps 
they  had  taken  for  re-introducing  the  Bill  for  the  Organization  and  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Teachers,  which  was  brought  in  for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago. 
The  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  strongly  backed  by  members  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  on  the  10th  of  March  last.  They  regret  that  the  measure  has  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  discussion  on  the  second  reading  ;  but 
it  has,  at  any  rate,  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  substantial  progress  will  be  made  with  it  in  the  course  of  the 
next  Session. 

10.  During  the  past  half-year  the  Diploma  of  Fellow  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  one  candidate,  that  of  Licentiate  on  two  candidates,  and  that 
of  Associate  on  thirty-eight,  who  had  passed  the  required  Examinations. 
Thirty-one  new  members  have  been  elected,  while  notice  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  withdrawal  of  eight.  The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report 
the  death  of  the  following  members: — Mr.  R.  Henson,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Langley,  Dr.  E.  S.  Nunn,  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  and  Mr.  R.  Tapson. 

Mr.  Heppel,  in  reference  to  paragraph  1,  thought  that  the 
remarks  as  to  the  crusade  against  examinations  wei’e  scarcely 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  seeing  that  the 
attacks  referred  to  had  been  exclusively  directed  against  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  and  did  not  really  touch 
pass  examinations  like  those  of  the  College,  in  which  the  com¬ 
petitive  clement  entered  to  but  a  very  small  extent. 
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In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  one  of  the  members  present  with 
reference  to  paragraph  4,  the  Dean  stated  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Committee  witli  regard  to  the  grouping  of  certain  subjects,  viz., 
commercial  history  and  geography,  and  the  three  mathematical 
subjects— algebra,  Euclid,  and  elementary  mechanics;  though 
they  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  mechanics  entirely 
optional.  They  had  agreed  to  allow  Latin,  of  a  fairly  _  ad¬ 
vanced  kind,  to  be  taken  as  an  additional  optional  subject. 
The  Chamber  had  also  put  formally  on  record  their  desire  that 
the  Scheme  of  studies  and  of  time-tables  should  be  regarded 
as  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  commercial  education  might, 
in  their  opinion,  be  provided  for  in  a  special  class  of  schools, 
rather  than  as  a  hard  and  fast  scheme  to  be  imposed  on  all 
schools  that  had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  boys  for  com¬ 
mercial  life. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reference  to  paragraph  9,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Registration  Bill  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success 
if  its  scope  were  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  teachers 
and  schools,  and  urged  the  Council  to  reconsider  the  details  of 
the  measure,  and  to  take  steps  for  securing  the  co-operation  of 
other  bodies  in  promoting  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  adopted. 

The  Dean  presented  his  Report,  which  had  been  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members  present,  and  which  was  as 
follows : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  Examination  work  of  the 
College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  Report 
of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you,  in  detail,  the  statistics  and 
results  of  the  various  Examinations. 

The  Midsummer  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  took  place 
on  the  17th  to  20th  of  June,  at  57  Local  Centres  and  97  Schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  total  number  of  Candidates  examined  was 
5,594,  of  whom  1,626  sat  at  the  London  Centres,  2,247  at  Provincial 
Centres,  and  1,721  were  examined  at  their  own  Schools.  The 
Local  Centres,  besides  London  (where  there  were  9  Sub-centres), 
were  Barnstaple,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth, 
Brighton,  Bristol,  Broxbourne,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Cheltenham, 
Durham,  Eastbourne,  Exeter,  Exmouth,  Eye,  Fowey,  Gainsborough, 
Hastings,  Haverfordwest,  Hereford,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Jersey,  Leam¬ 
ington,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Margate.  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oswestry,  Peterborough,  Plymouth, 
Portsea,  Rochester,  Salisbury,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Southend, 
Southport,  St.  Asaph,  Stroud,  Sunderland,  Taunton,  Thirsk,  Torquay, 
Truro,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Warminster,  Weston  (Bath),  Whitchurch, 
Windsor,  Yeovil,  and  York. 

Of  the  5,594  Candidates  examined,  3,439  were  hoys  and  2,155  were 


girls.  Of  these  there  were  examined :  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

At  the  London  Centres 

...  844 

782 

At  Provincial  Centres 

...  1,244 

1,003 

370 

At  their  own  Schools 

...  1,351 

Total  ... 

...  3,439 

2,155 

Taking  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Examinations  together,  the  total 
number  of  Candidates  examined  during  the  year  ending  Midsummer  1890 
(not  including  those  who  attended  the  Supplementary  Examinations  in 
March  and  September)  has  been  15,107. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Candidates  presented  at  the 
Pupils’  Examinations  during  the  past  five  years,  with  the  proportion  of 
those  who  obtained  Certificates  : — 

Year  ending  Candidates  entered.  Candidates  passed.  Percentage. 

Midsummer,  1886  .  13,996  10,834  .  77’6 

„  1887  14,671  11,477  .  79*6 

„  1888  14,932  11,225  .  75-2 

,,  1889  14,566  11,165  .  76*7 

,,  1890  15,107  11,571  .  76-7 

The  number  of  passes  in  the  above  table  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  Candidates  who  failed  to  pass  in  the  Class  for  which  they  were  entered, 
but  who,  under  our  rules,  are  entitled  to  receive  Certificates  of  a  lower 
class.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  Candidates  at 
the  recent  Midsummer  Examination  who  passed  in  the  class  for  which 
each  candidate  was  entered : — 

Passed.  Percentage. 

Entered  for  1st  Class  ...  435  222  .  51‘0 

Entered  for  2nd  Class  ...  2,093  1,204  .  57-6 

Entered  for  3rd  Class  ...  3,066  2,167  .  70-7 

At  this  Examination  candidates  taking  1st  Class  papers  in  French  or 
German  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  offer  themselves  for  oral 
examination  (viz.,  dictation  and  conversation)  in  those  subjects.  78  Can¬ 
didates  entered  for  the  Oral  Examination  in  French,  of  whom  51  passed ; 
and  42  entered  for  the  Oral  Examination  in  German,  of  whom  31  passed. 

At  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  for  First  and  Second 


Class  Certificates,  which  was  held  on  the  5th  to  7th  of  March,  in  Londo  n 
and  at  four  Provincial  Centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and 
Liverpool,  235  Candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  64  obtai  ned 
Ce-c  tificates  qualifying  for  registration  as  medical  students. 

The  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  July  and  three  following  days  in  London  and  at  the  followin  g 
Local  Centres — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Manchester.  It  was 
attended  by  64  Candidates,  of  whom  38  were  men  and  26  women.  The 
subjects  of  Examination  included  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
Scripture  History,  English  Language,  English  History,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Animal  Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  Chemis¬ 
try,  Drawing,  and  Music.  On  the  results  of  this  Examination,  2  Candi¬ 
dates  have  obtained  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate,  and  15  that  of  Associate. 

The  first  Examination  for  the  Certificates  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  on  the  10th  to  14th  of  March,  and  was  attended  by 
65  candidates,  of  whom  17  obtained  certificates. 

The  Preliminary  Literary  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been  held,  as  usual,  at 
the  times  appointed  by  those  bodies.  For  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
6  Candidates  have  been  examined  during  the  past  half-year  ;  and  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  725. 

In  presenting  the  Report,  the  Dean  called  attention  to  a  new 
departure,  in  respect  of  the  oral  examination  in  modern  foreign 
languages,  and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  method  adopted  in 
conducting  it,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
nervousness,  and  of  giving  candidates  every  opportunity  0£ 
doing  themselves  justice. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  the  method  adopted  an  excellent  one 
He  believed  that  the  oral  examination  would  rapidly  extend,  and 
that  it  would  be  proved  that  foreign  languages  could  be  taught 
conversationally  without  the  necessity  of  sending  pupils  abroad 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Baumann  expressed  his  gratification  that,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  oral  test,  modern  foreign  languages  had  now  been 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Latin,  in  regard  to  marks.  He 
had  himself,  long  ago,  advocated  the  practice  of  oral  in  addition 
to  written  examinations,  though  his  views  at  that  time  met 
with  little  or  no  support.  He  hoped  soon  to  see  the  oral  test 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  examination  for  First  Class  candi¬ 
dates,  and  that  it  might  even  be  found  practicable  to  extend  the 
system  to  the  Second  Class. 

Dr.  Conder  thought  that  schoolmasters  and  the  public  at  large 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  College  for  the  step  it  had  taken  in 
the  initiation  of  these  oral  examinations.  An  erroneous  idea 
prevailed  that  if  boys  were  sent  to  the  Continent  they  must 
necessarily  learn  to  speak  French  or  German ;  but  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case,  as  frequently  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
sentwere  crowded  with  English  and  American  pupils,  amongwhom 
the  native  element  was  hardly  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  conditions  for  learning  the  foreign  language  were 
favoui’able,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  education  of  the  pupils  in 
other  departments  should  suffer  proportionately.  If  the  same 
time  were  given  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  in  schools 
in  this  country,  he  was  convinced  that  equal  results  would  be 
attained.  But  the  question  of  time  was  complicated  by  the 
present  requirements  of  the  examinations,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  widest  liberty  of  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  allowed  to  teachers,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  the  school  time 
to  grinding  at  such  a  mere  memory  subject  as  history,  to  the 
detriment  of  subjects  of  far  greater  importance  for  the  pupil’s 
mental  development. 

Dr.  Robson  remarked  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
had  deprecated  the  sending  of  boys  abroad,  and  had  reduced  the 
proportion  of  marks  obtainable  for  mere  colloquial  facility  in 
foreign  languages,  considering  it  more  desirable  that  the  student 
should  be  trained  continuously  in  good  schools  in  this  country. 
The  Report  of  the  Dean  was  then  adopted. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  business  on  the  agenda,  Mr. 
Wilson  desired  to  have  the  Chairman’s  ruling  as  to  whether  the 
resolution,  “That  a  grant  of  £25  be  made  by  the  College  to  the 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard  Fund,”  Avas  in  order  and  could  be  discussed, 
seeing  that  the  surplus  funds  had  been  already  allocated  by 
resolutions  passed  at  previous  general  meetings  of  the  members. 
He  also  demurred  to  the  form  of  the  resolution,  which  proposed 
that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  voted  direct  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  executive. 

The  Treasurer  quoted  from  the  Charter  to  show  that,  though 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  might  not  be  strictly  formal,  yet 
the  intention  of  the  Charter  clearly  was  that  the  direction  as  to 
expenditure  of  money  should  come  from  the  general  body,  and 
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that  the  carrying  out  of  the  instruction  so  given  should  be  left  to 
the  Council  as  the  executive. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  according  to  his  view  of  the  wording 
of  the  Charter,  the  motion  might  be  discussed.  A  motion  to  a 
similar  effect  might  come  from  the  Council  to  the  General  Body 
for  confirmation,  or  it  might  come  from  the  General  Body  to  the 
Council  for  execution.  He  held  that  the  informality  in  the 
darffcing  of  the  resolution  should  not  have  the  effect  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

The  Dean  then,  in  the  absence  of  the  proposers  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  formally  moved  it,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  matter 
had,  in  fact,  been  brought  before  the  Council  by  one  of  the  pro¬ 
posers,  but  that  it  was  thought  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  entertained  without  a  special  direction  from  the 
general  body,  who  alone  could  dispose  of  the  surplus  funds  by 
way  of  gift.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  Dr.  Barnard 
had  spent  a  large  fortune  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  im¬ 
portant  educational  works,  and  was  now,  in  his  declining  years, 
in  distressed  circumstances.  A  fund  was  being  collected  in  his 
own  country  for  his  relief,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  of  their 
body  that  the  College  might  very  well  devote  a  portion  of  its 
surplus  funds  to  this  object. 

Mr.  Orchard  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  resolution. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Dean  had  made  out  a  very  strong  case  on 
general  grounds,  seeing  that  little  was  known  of  Dr.  Barnard’s 
works  in  this  country,  however  highly  they  might  be  esteemed 
and  widely  circulated  in  America.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  College,  nor  a  former  benefactor,  nor  could  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  was  to  be  made  was  in  any 
direct  way  related  to  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  Charter.  It 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  ground  of  common  sympathy  alone  that  the 
proposal  was  made  ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  such  a  matter,  mere 
sentiment  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  their  judgment  as 
to  what  was  right  and  expedient.  To  act  otherwise  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Charter  would,  he  held, 
be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  they  could  not  say 
where  it  might  end. 

Miss  Crombie  said  she  had  read  several  of  Dr.  Barnard’s 
works,  which  were  most  valuable  aids  to  education.  He  had 
spent  a  fortune  in  bringing  out  these  works,  and  he  was  now 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  She  hoped  that  the  grant  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  Nasmith  remarked  that,  if  Dr.  Barnard  had  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  he  was  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  educators,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  his  native  land. 
But  this  did  not  give  the  members  of  the  College  a  right  to 
deal  with  the  funds  of  the  institution  in  any  other  way  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  Charter. 

Dr.  Conder  said  that  the  only  fund  from  which  such  a  grant 
could  be  made  was  the  Benevolent  Fund,  but  claims  upon  this 
fund  were  strictly  limited  to  members  of  the  College  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 

The  Treasurer  said  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  with  an  open 
mind,  but  anxious  to  know  what  arguments  could  be  advanced  by 
the  movers  of  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  As  he  read 
clause  28  of  the  Charter,  it  did  appear  to  him  to  put  a  strain 
upon  its  meaning  to  make  it  cover  such  a  proposal,  and  only  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  exceptional  character  could  justify  it 
being  brought  forward.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a 
case  had  been  made  out. 

The  Chairman,  on  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  declared  the 
motion  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Brooke  then  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
number  of  possible  and  actual  attendances  of  the  outgoing 
members  of  the  Council  be  stated  on  the  agenda  paper  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  names  were  brought  forward  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  such  information  was,  it  was  true,  given  by 
the  Secretary,  on  demand,  at  the  meeting ;  but  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  preferable  that  it  should  be  given  on  the  agenda 
paper  itself,  so  that  those  who  came  to  the  meeting  might  be  in 
a  position  to  make  up  their  minds  beforehand  as  to  those  to 
whom  they  ought  to  give  their  votes. 

Messrs.  Orchard,  Heppel,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Wilson  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  motion ;  Mr.  Nasmith  expressed  an  adverse 
opinion ;  and  the  Treasurer,  while  approving  of  the  substance  of 
the  resolution,  regretted  that  the  mover  had  not  thought  proper 
to  include  the  attendances  on  Committee  as  well  as  at  Council 
meetings. 

The  motion,  on  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  was  declared  to 
be  lost. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  on 
Saturday,  the  26th  ult.  Present — Dr.  R.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair ;  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Charles, 
Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Pinches,  Rev.  Dr.  Rohson,  and 
Mr.  Stewart. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following,  who  had  completed  their  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  of  Teachers  Licentiateship — 
D.  D.  Stormont,  C.  L.  M.  Pietroni ;  Associateship — Miss  A.  A.  Blizard, 
Miss  0.  J.  Blizard,  C.  F.  Buckham,  E.  J.  Dixon,  A.  Douthwaite,  K.  G. 
Fagg,  Miss  J.  Jones,  A.  Keeble,  G.  Millership,  Miss  I.  C.  Mills,  Miss  E. 
Mushet,  L.  Oakley,  C.  D.  0‘Donoghue,  Miss  C.  Triidinger,  Miss  E.  G. 
Warne.  The  prize  of  £10  for  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  D.  Stormont. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. - -PASS  LIST. 

July,  1890. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Pietroni,  C.  L. 

Stormont,  D.D. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Atkin,  Miss  P.  E.  R.  W. 
Brotherton,  R. 

Buckham,  C.  F. 

Dixon,  E.  G. 

Fagg,  K.  G. 

Finlayson,  Miss  C. 

Gibson,  G.  F. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Jones,  Miss  J. 

Keeble,  A. 

Millership,  G. 

Mills,  Miss  I.  C. 

Oakley,  L. 

O’Donoghue,  C.  D. 

Oldham,  F. 

Pope,  E.  J. 

Raymer,  R.  R. 

Triidinger,  Miss  0.  (hon.) 
Warne,  Miss  E.  G. 

Williams,  J.  E. 

Scripture. 

Stormont,  D.  D.  {lion.) 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 

English  Language. 

Bruton,  A.  F. 

Burgess,  A. 

Bygrave,  Miss  K.  S. 

Camps,  Miss  M.  E. 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

Ellis,  J. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Morris,  Miss  M. 

Pope,  E.  J. 

Swann,  Miss  M.  A.  E. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Walker,  G.  A. 

Willis,  Miss  S.  A. 

English  History. 

Bruton,  A.  F.  {hon.) 

Camps,  Miss  M.  E. 

Child,  Miss  J.  C. 

Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

Ellis,  J. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Huck,  J. 

Morris,  Miss  M. 

Pope,  E.  J. 

Swann,  Miss  M.  A.  E. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Walker,  G.  A. 

Geography. 

Bruton,  A.  F.  {lion.) 

Burgess,  A. 

Camps,  Miss  M.  E. 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Ellis,  J. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M.  (lion.) 
Hearn,  J.  N. 

Heath,  C. 

Huck,  J. 

Kempster,  J.  C. 

Leaver,  Miss  A. 

Morris,  Miss  M. 

Norris,  Miss  A.  M. 

Pope,  E.  J. 

Swann,  Miss  M.  A.  E. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Walker,  G.  A.  (hon.) 

Warne,  Miss  E.  G.  (hon.) 
Willis,  Miss  S.  A. 

Arithmetic. 

Blizard,  Miss  A.  A. 

Blizard,  Miss  C.  J. 

Bruton,  A.  F.  (hon.) 
i  Camps,  Miss  M.  E, 


Arithmetic — continued. 

Child,  Miss  J.  C. 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Dobbins,  H.  W.  H.  (hon.) 
Duchesne,  E.  C.  (hon.) 
Ellis,  J. 

Greaves,  Miss  J.  L. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M.  (hon.) 
Hendry,  Miss  M.  H. 
Huck,  J. 

Kempster,  J.  C. 

Mushet,  Miss  E. 

Swann,  Miss  M.  A.  E. 
Walker,  G.  A. 

Algebra,  licentiateship. 
Wild,  M.  H. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Camps,  Miss  M.  E. 
Duchesne,  E.  C.  (hon.) 
Ellis,  J. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Huck,  J. 

Kempster,  J.  C. 

Euclid.  LICENTIATESHIP. 

Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

Wild,  M.  H.  (hon.) 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Camps,  Miss  M.  E. 
Douthwaite,  A. 

Duchesne,  E.  C.  (hon.) 
Ellis,  J. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Kempster,  J.  C. 

Swann,  Miss  M.  A.  E. 

Trigonometry. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

Wild,  M.  H. 

French,  licentiateship. 
Wild,  M.  H. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Bygrave,  Miss  K.  S. 

Hay,  Miss  A.  M. 

Heath,  C. 

Pope,  E.  J. 

Swift,  J.  A. 

Willis,  Miss  S.  A. 

German,  associateship. 
Hay,  Miss  A.  M. 

Swift,  J.  A.  (hon.) 

Italian.  associateship. 
Desai,  U.  L. 

Spanish,  associateship. 
Swift,  J.  A. 

Latin.  licentiateship. 
Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

Wild,  M.  H. 

associateship. 
Bruton,  A.  F. 

Duchesne,  E.  C. 

Hearn,  J.  N. 

Greek.  licentiateship. 
Dobbins,  H.  W.  H. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 
Bruton,  A.  F. 

Chemistry. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Physiology . 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Desai,  U.  L. 

Botany,  licentiateship. 
Shaw,  Miss  K.  M. 

Drawing. 

Shaw,  Miss  K.  M.  (hon.) 
Ritchie,  F. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

III. 

German  Commercial  Schools. 

(1)  Public  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  institution  for  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Corporation  of 
Merchants  at  Leipzig,  a  corporation  which  existed  as  far  back  as 
1479,  and  resembles  a  London  Livery  Company.  The  numerous 
commercial  privileges  of  this  Corporation  came  to  an  end  with 
the  introduction  of  industrial  liberty  into  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
in  1861.  In  1867  the  Corporation  was  organized  as  a  free  society, 
and  a  ministerial  decree  established  Chambers  of  Commerce  to 
represent  commercial  interests.  Saxony  has  now  five  of  these 
Chambers  of  Commerce — at  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Plauen, 
and  Zittau.  After  their  establishment  there  remained  to  the 
ancient  Corporation  of  Merchants  of  Leipzig  no  other  interests 
to  look  after  than  those  of  the  Commercial  School,  and  of  some 
almshouses  for  necessitous  tradesmen.  To  these  objects  it  still 
devotes  itself.  But,  as  it  can  no  longer  admit  any  new  members, 
its  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Nevertheless  its  large 
endowments,  being  inalienable,  will  always  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 
The  honour  of  having  induced  the  Corporation  of  Merchants  to 
found  a  school  of  commerce,  at  the  same  time  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  belongs  to  Charles  Lebrecht  Hammer,  a  partner 
in  the  banking  firm  of  Hammer  Schmidt.  His  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Leipzig  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
specializing  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  commerce 
was  at  once  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Saxon  Government.  King 
Anthony  regarded  the  enterprise  with  favour,  and  assisted  it 
from  his  own  purse.  The  Chambers  voted  an  annual  grant  of 
1,500  thalers,  and  they  have  continued  to  pay  this  grant  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  school  was  particularly  fortunate  in  its 
first  master,  David  August  Schiebe.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  experience,  and  energy.  His  organization  of  the 
school,  the  strict  discipline  enforced,  and  the  success  attained  by 
his  pupils,  soon  established  the  prestige  of  the  school.  The 
Commercial  Institute  of  Leipzig  is,  then,  the  property  of  the 
Corporation  of  Merchants,  from  whose  fundsit  is  chiefly  maintained. 
It  is  assisted  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  State. 
The  Corporation  directs  the  management  by  means  of  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  three  masters  of  the  Corporation,  six 
ordinary  members  of  the  same,  and  the  headmaster.  It  com¬ 
prises  three  divisions— 1st,  the  Higher  Division;  2nd,  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Division ;  and  3rd,  the  Division  for  Apprentices. 

(a)  The  higher  division  has  three  classes  of  one  year  each. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  this  division,  published  in 
English : — 

“  The  work  of  each  class  consists  of  a  yearly  course,  lasting  from 
Easter  to  Easter.  The  school-year  begins  on  the  Monday  after  Easter. 

“In  these  classes  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  combined  with 
practical  work,  is  given  according  to  the  following  scheme  : _ 


“  Each  pupil,  on  applying  for  admission,  has  to  produce  certificates 
showing — 

(1)  That  he  has  passed  his  fourteenth  year,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 

being  placed  in  the  third  ( i.c .,  the  lowest)  class,  has  not  exceeded 
his  sixteenth  year  ;  in  the  second  class,  his  seventeenth  year ; 
in  the  first  class,  his  eighteenth  year  ; 

(2)  That  he  has  been  vaccinated ; 

(3)  The  school  he  last  attended,  his  attainments  there,  and  the 

circumstances  under  which  he  left  this  school. 

*  ‘  Foreigners  must  he  provided  with  a  passport,  also  a  certificate  of 
birth  and  baptism. 

“All  school  fees  are  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  and  in  advance. 

“Pupils  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  German  Empire  are  required  to 
appoint  a  surety  residing  in  Leipzig,  who  will  guarantee  the  regular 
payment  of  the  school  fees ;  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  school  fees 
must  always  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  whole  year. 

“  The  regular  date  fixed  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  Easter.  Ad¬ 
mission  at  any  other  time  can  be  granted  only  if  the  candidate  can  show 
in  his  entrance-examination  that  his  attainments  are  such  as  shall  directly 
qualify  him  to  take  part  with  advantage  in  the  instruction  of  the  class  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  placed.” 

( b )  Professional  Division. — This  division  only  admits  those  who 
possess  the  certificate  which  entitles  the  holder  to  partial  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service.  The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  is 
confined  to  instruction  in  the  principal  branches  of  commerce, 
and  practice  in  office  work,  wholesale  trade,  manufactures,  and 
banking.  Foreigners  may  be  admitted,  provided  their  attain¬ 
ments  are  on  a  level  with  the  German  pupils.  The  division  now 
comprises  a  class  of  pupils  having  thirty-two  lessons  per  week, 
and  a  class  for  apprentices  having  ten  lessons  per  week.  The 
fees  for  this  division  are  240  marks  a  year  for  German  pupils, 
and  360  marks  for  foreign  pupils,  with  an  additional  entrance 
fee  of  10  marks. 

(c)  Division  for  Apprentices. — This  is  a  “finishing  school  ”  for 
apprentices  in  commercial  firms  at  Leipzig.  Its  object  is  to 
extend  the  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  subjects  connected  with  their  trade.  Every  apprentice 
who,  by  his  knowledge,  is  capable  of  following  the  class,  is 
eligible  for  admission  on  examination.  To  enter  the  third 
class  he  must  have  completed  his  studies  at  a  primary  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  This  written  examination  in  German  and  arithmetic 
must  show  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  possessed  by  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  the  first  or  highest  class  in  the  primary 
schools.  To  enter  the  second  class,  the  candidate  must  pass  an 
examination  such  as  would  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  left  the 
third  class.  The  lessons  (ten  hours  per  week)  are  given  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  morning,  or  from  two  to  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  employer.  Pupils  may 
commence  the  course  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  having 
therefore  previously  had  eight  years  at  a  primary  school,  or 
some  years  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  Realschule.  Before  1873, 
employers  were  inclined  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these 
“  finishing  schools,”  but  the  schools  soon  proved  themselves  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  used  them,  and  have  been  generally 
accepted  accordingly. 


Class  I. 
1st  year. 


German .  4 

English .  5 

French  .  5 

Mathematics .  3 

Mercantile  Accounts  .  5 

Physics .  3 


Mechanical  Technology . 

Chemistry . 

Practical  Acquaintance  with  articles  of 
Commerce . 


Geography  .  2 

History .  2 


Commercial  Science,  including  Com¬ 


mercial  Law .  . 

Shopkeeping .  . 

Correspondence  .  . 

Bookkeeping .  . 

Political  Economy  .  . 

Caligraphy  .  3 

Drawing  .  2 

Gymnastics  .  2 


36 

Extra  Subjects: — 

Italian  and  Spanish .  . 

Shorthand  writing  .  2 


Class  II. 
2nd  year. 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

2 


2 

2 


Class  III. 
3rd  year. 

3 

4 
4 
3 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted  to  the  different 
subjects  : — 


3rd  Class.  2nd  Class.  1st  Class. 


German . . . 

1  hour. 

1  hour. 

English . 

2  „ 

2 

>> 

French  . . . 

2  „ 

2 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . 

.  3  „ 

2  „ 

2 

Commercial  Sciences  . 

1  „ 

1 

Practical  Work  . 

— 

1  „  or 

1 

Bookkeeping  . 

2 

J9 

Geography  . 

1  hour. 

Writing  . 

.  2  „ 

— 

10  hours.  10  hours.  10  hours. 


2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

35 

2 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

37 

2 

1 


In  many  businesses  even  this  programme  is  more  than  is 
required.  The  business  of  the  small  tradesman  does  not  require 
such  an  extensive  knowledge  as  that  of  the  great  merchant. 
For  instance,  the  small  tradesman,  in  his  limited  sphere  of 
action,  may  not  require  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
algebra,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  in 
which  he  trades,  mental  arithmetic,  accounts,  &c.  are  always 
useful  to  him.  Hence  the  Leipzig  School  has  established  an 
elementary  course  of  study,  as  well  as  a  more  fully  developed 
one  in  each  division.  Moreover,  we  learn  from  the  latest  pros¬ 
pectus  that,  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases,  the  establishment 
J  of  more  parallel  classes  is  adopted,  with  differences  of  breadth  or 
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depth  in  the  curricula,  to  suit  differences  of  requirements  or 
attainments  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

On  casting  up  the  numbers  of  pupils  attending  each  division 
for  the  past  ten  years,  we  find  that  by  far  the  majority  have 
belonged  to  classes  other  than  those  of  the  division  (a). 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  growth  of  the  programme  of 
this  and  similar  institutions,  so  as  to  distinguish  what  part  of  it 
is  the  result  of  mercantile  experience,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  what  part  has  been  forced  on  the  institution  for  reasons  not 
connected  with  commerce,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  country 
where  these  reasons  have  no  existence. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  successful  commercial  colleges  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  the  directors  have  been  constantly  urged  to 
provide  courses  for  those  whose  educational  needs  are  more 
limited  in  range  than  the  full  programme.  This  pressure  has 
been  opposed  in  Germany,  sometimes  by  the  higher  powers,  some¬ 
times  by  the  worshippers  of  the  “  University  Classicism  ”  :  the 
former  because  all  men  at  a  certain  age  are  required  to  serve,  and 
it  is  convenient,  therefore,  that  up  to  that  age  all  should,  year 
by  year,  be  moving  in  parallel  or  converging  lines ;  the  latter  for 
reasons  which  we  may  briefly  describe  as  “  pharisaical.”  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  different  modifications 
which  were  made  in  the  Leipzig  School  prior  to  1868.  Such  modi¬ 
fications  all  tended  in  one  direction,  and  were  such  as  experience 
taught  them  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  school,  looked  at  simply 
in  connexion  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period  the  aims  and  the  methods  remained  as  they 
were  established  by  Schiebe.  It  was  only  when  educational 
reform  became  general  in  Germany  (1868-71),  that  the  school 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  movement  under  penalty  of  renoun¬ 
cing  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  High  School.  The  law 
relating  to  military  service  in  Saxony,  to  which  we  -have  so 
frequently  referred,  conceded  to  three  commercial  schools — viz., 
Dresden,  Chemnitz  and  Leipzig — the  right  of  giving  certificates 
of  partial  exemption  from  military  service  ;  but,  to  secure  this 
distinction,  it  became  necessary  to  take  steps  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  For  two  years  the  Leipzig  Institute 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  continued  on  its  old  lines,  but  at 
last  it  was  compelled  to  yield.  Then  the  purely  commercial  in¬ 
struction  of  the  earlier  days  had  to  give  way,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  established  University  notions.  In  the  commercial  schools, 
therefore,  the  syllabus  had  to  be  remodelled  from  beginning  to 
end.  More  time  had  to  be  given  to  mathematics,  physical  and 
natural  science,  geography,  history,  and  literature.  Of  course, 
this  could  only  be  done  by  sacrificing  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  purely  commercial  subjects  and 
mercantile  exercises. 

This  change  in  the  syllabus  led  to  others,  having  for  their 
object  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  school, 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  preserve  its  early  professional 
chai’acter. 

It  was  remarked  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  from  the 
Realschulen,  who  already  held  the  certificate  of  partial  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service,  entered  business  houses  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  utilise  the  few  years  which  intervened  between 
the  time  of  leaving  school  and  the  time  of  entering  the  army. 

These  young  men,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
received  a  good  general  education  in  modern  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  sciences,  but  were  totally  ignorant  of  commercial 
sciences,  and  without  special  knowledge  and  practice  in  commer¬ 
cial  subjects.  Here,  then,  was  a  work  which  the  commercial 
schools  could  undertake  without  being  hampered  by  the  military 
curriculum,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  special  course  for  young 
men  holding  the  certificate  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
Hence  was  founded  the  professional  division  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  success  of  this  effort  was  not,  however,  so  great 
as  was  hoped  for. 

Three  years  later  (1879),  another  attempt  was  made  in  the 
same  direction.  Side  by  side  with  the  professional  course,  which 
consisted  of  ten  lessons  a  week,  another  course  was  founded  of 
thirty-two  lessons  a  week.  This  course  was  intended  for  the 
same  class  of  youths  as  the  former,  but  for  such  as  had  not  yet 
gone  into  business,  and  for  such  as  consequently  could  devote  a 
whole  year  to  preparing  themselves  for  a  commercial  career. 
Although  this  was  received,  like  the  former  scheme,  with  no 
very  great  favour  at  first,  it  is  making  steady  progress,  and  is  on 
a  fair  way  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Beginning  with  sixteen  pupils,  the  class  now  numbers 
over  forty.  This  result,  satisfactory  as  it  is  considered,  shows 
that,  in  Germanj’’  as  in  other  countries,  public  opinion  has  been 
very  slow  and  reserved  on  the  subject  of  commercial  education. 


This  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  celebrated  director  of  the 
Leipzig  school,  M.  Carl  Wolfram. 

“  It  is  thought,”  says  he,  “  that  with  us  business  practice  in 
all  cases  renders  theoretical  knowledge  unnecessary.  It  is, 
however,  quite  true  that  he  who  has  mastered  the  theory  gains, 
in  a  given  time,  more  from  experience  than  the  mere  empiric 
will.  Moreover,  the  former  will  also  be  superior  to  the  latter 
when  it  is  a  question  of  judgment,  or  of  intelligently  carrying 
out  an  order,  or  acting  with  resolution  in  a  difficult  crisis.” 

“  But,”  continues  he,  “  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  good  of 
our  professional  technical  teaching  will  be  better  appreciated,  and 
that  the  number  of  pupils  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  that  the  technical  studies  confer  on  those  who  follow 
them  assiduously.”  Many  men  of  business  have,  however,  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact  that,  through  the  specialisation  of  studies, 
pupils  from  the  higher  commercial  schools  possess  a  knowledge 
which  is  of  far  greater  practical  utility  than  that  possessed  by 
those  who  leave  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule. 

Examinations. — Two  examinations  are  held  each  year,  at  Mid¬ 
summer  and  Easter.  That  at  Easter  is  the  more  important,  as 
on  that  depends  promotion  and  the  much  coveted  certificate, 
entitling  the  holder  to  only  one  year’s  military  service.  The 
examination  of  the  first  class  is  presided  over  by  a  Royal  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written  on  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  year.  In  modern  languages  candidates 
are  required  to  write  an  essay  on  some  given  subject,  as  well  as 
a  commercial  letter  based  on  an  outline  dictated  by  the  master. 
The  oral  examination  lasts  one  or  more  days,  according  to  the 
number  of  candidates.  It  is  stated  that,  iu  the  written  examina¬ 
tion  in  modern  languages,  the  essay  must  be  free  from 
grammatical  as  well  as  orthographical  errors.  The  examination 
finished,  the  masters  consult  with  the  Commissioner,  and  deter¬ 
mine  to  whom  certificates  shall  be  given. 

A  similar  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year  for  the  division  of  apprentices.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  those  who  are  “  plucked  ”  must  go 
through  the  course  again  and  again  until  they  pass. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  Leipzig  Institute  without  quoting 
the  views  of  the  director,  Mr.  Carl  Wolfram,  on  the  general 
question  of  Commercial  Education  : — 

1 1  If  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  our  various  commercial 
schools  he  examined,  it  will  he  found  that  we  do  not  seek  to  base  the  in¬ 
struction  on  a  servile  imitation  of  practical  business,  hut  on  explanations 
relating  to  things  connected  with  commercial  life.  It  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  with  precision,  the  measure  to  he  followed  in  dealing 
with  these  practical  exercises.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  we  cannot 
replace  them  by  a  course  of  instruction  completely  theoretical,  because 
practice  alone  can  teach  the  proper  style,  and  can  give  rapidity  and  cer¬ 
tainty  in  execution.  It  is  also  admitted  that  a  pupil  stands  a  far  better 
chance  of  being  called  to  a  position  of  importance  in  an  office  if  he  has 
the  ability  to  get  through  his  work  quickly  and  correctly,  the  two  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  most  insisted  upon  in  the  commercial  world.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  practical  exercises,  less  with 
a  view  of  making  the  subjects  better  understood  than  with  the  view  of 
developing  a  suitable  style.  All  kinds  of  practical  exercises,  in  book¬ 
keeping,  correspondence,  drawing  up  of  documents,  &c.,  is  therefore 
preceded  by  detailed  explanation  of  these  different  exercises,  as  well  as 
the  obligations  and  rights  of  persons  concerned  in  them. 

“  The  Commercial  School  has  to  teach  young  men  what  will  be  required 
of  them  in  a  commercial  career ;  for  this  purpose  explanations  are  more 
important  than  an  uninterrupted  course  of  exercises.  No  model  school 
can,  as  regards  practice,  render  such  services  as  a  business  office.  The 
most  powerful  motive  for  a  pupil,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  will  always 
be  wanting  in  an  artificial  imitation  of  commercial  life.  Consequently 
we  do  not  make  the  practical  work  consist  in  a  painful  observation  of 
outside  details. 

‘  ‘  During  the  second  year  the  pupils  study  and  compare  among  them¬ 
selves  the  different  specialities — brokerage,  commission,  speculation, 
banking,  insurance,  &c.  Afterwards  each  one  represents  a  business 
house  or  some  industry ;  they  transact,  among  themselves,  business  of  all 
kinds  by  means  of  correspondence  in  different  languages.” 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  : — 

“  Prejudice  and  narrow  egotism  are  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  commercial  instruction.  But  the  good  exercised  by 
commercial  schools  has  become  evident  to  all  impartial  minds.  Their 
adversaries  must  therefore  diminish  in  time,  and  it  is  therefore  permitted 
to  us  to  hope  that  the  cause  we  advocate  will  finally  triumph.  Commerce 
is  cosmopolitan  in  its  essence  ;  it  seizes  its  advantages  wherever  it  finds 
them,  without  troubling  about  the  modes  of  their  production.  Hence, 
different  countries  will  finally  appreciate  commercial  schools  at  their 
value,  and  make  them  serve  their  interests,  taking  into  consideration,  of 
course,  their  distinctive  national  peculiarities.” 
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(2)  School  of  Commerce  of  Munich. 

We  extract  the  following  particulars  from  the  prospectus  :  — 

“  The  Municipal  School  of  Commerce  of  Munich  is  a  public  High 
School,  giving  a  higher  general  education  for  life  and  a  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  business.  The  school  comprises  six  consecutive  classes  or  annual 
courses.  The  two  lowest  classes  contain  not  more  than  fifty  pupils 
each  ;  the  other  classes  not  more  than  forty  pupils  each.  Parallel  classes 
are  established  where  this  number  is  exceeded.” 

Time  Table. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IY. 

Y. 

YI.  Total 

Religious  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

German . 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

28 

French  . 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

32 

English . 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 

17 

Arithmetic  . 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

37 

Mathematics,  including  Commer--) 
mercial  Arithmetic .  1 

Geography,  including  Commerce  V  3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

22 

History,  including  History  of  Com¬ 
merce  . j 

Science  . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

21 

Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

8 

Writing . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

7 

Drawing  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

8 

Drilling . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

The  following  extract  describes  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
education  aimed  at  in  French  and  English  : — 


“Correct  pronunciation,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical 
forms  and  rules.  Acquaintance  with  the  more  important  works  of 
literature  and  with  the  history  of  literature.  Grammatical  correctness 
in  the  use  of  the  language,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing,  in  a 
simple  form  hut  in  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  idiom,  on  subjects  within  the 
sphere  of  observation  of  the  pupils. 

“  On  leaving  the  highest  class  the  pupil  should  he  able  to  translate 
into  German  fluently,  correctly,  and,  as  a  rule,  without  using  a  dictionary, 
French  or  English  authors  who  do  not  offer  any  particular  difficulties, 
especially  works  of  a  descriptive  or  historical  character,  as  well  as  easy 
pieces  of  poetry.  He  should  also  he  able  to  make  himself  understood  in 
the  foreign  tongue  without  any  notable  difficulties. 

“  Italian  and  shorthand  are  optional  sujhects,  taught  in  two  courses 
extending  over  two  years  each  (two  lessons  a  week),  shorthand  being, 
as  a  rule,  intended  for  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  Italian  for 
the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Pupils  of  the  two  latter  classes,  how¬ 
ever,  may  join  the  shorthand  classes. 

“No  boy  can  join  the  classes  for  optional  subjects  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  council  of  teachers. 

“Admission  to  the  first  (lowest)  class  is  only  granted  to  hoys  of  the 
age  of  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  twelve  years,  who  have 
passed  the  fourth  standard  of  the  Volksschule  of  Munich. 

“  A  relatively  higher  age,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  standard  for 
the  class  immediately  below,  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  admission 
to  the  higher  classes.” 

The  prospectus  further  tells  us  that  “formerly  only  such 
pupils  were  admitted  into  the  institution  as  took  part  in  all  the 
lessons  of  their  respective  classes,”  but  that  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  maintain  this  rule. 

“It  often  happened  that  pupils,  for  having  failed  in  one  or 
two  subjects,  were  refused  admission  into  certain  classes  for  which 
both  their  age  and  general  education  would  otherwise  have  fitted  them. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  boys  who  had  frequented  schools 
pursuing  different  aims.  In  1877  the  committee,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  council  of  teachers,  approved  of  the  admission  of  special  students  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  able  to  successfully  follow  the  majority  of 
the  class-subjects,  and  of  their  requiring  exemption  from  a  few  subjects 
only.  This  arrangement  has  proved  to  he  a  great  success,  and  has 
added  much  to  the  general  success  of  the  school.” 

Complaints  of  overpressure  have  forced  upon  the  committee 
the  necessity  for  other  modifications,  and  probably  account  for 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  prospectus  : — 

“  The  private  instruction  which  pupils  of  the  Mittelschulen  re¬ 
ceive,  as  an  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  them  at  school,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  complaints  against  overworking  the  pupils, 
and  is  besides  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  other  respects,  influencing 
pupils  disadvantageously.  By  a  ministerial  decree  of  24th  February, 
1874,  only  such  pupils  of  this  institution  are  allowed  to  take  private 
lessons  as  have  received  the  permission  of  the  Rector,  or  have  been  re¬ 
commended  by  him  to  do  so,  and  then  only  of  private  teachers,  whose 
capability  in  this  respect  is  beyond  doubt. 

“  Frequent  personal  intercourse  between  those  acknowledged  private 
teachers  and  the  Rector,  or  the  respective  special  masters  of  the  school, 
will  serve  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  between  the 


private  instruction  and  the  instruction  given  at  school,  as  far  as  object 
and  method  were  concerned. 

“  The  home-work,  as  well  as  the  class-work,  is  done  according  to  a 
fixed  plan  carefully  laid  out  beforehand.  The  plan  in  question  has  been 
worked  out  so  as  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  time-table  of  the  different 
classes.  It  is  revised  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year  (term),  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  committee  for  approval.  The  plan  for  the  home¬ 
work  is  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  a  copy  of  the  plan  is  put  up  in  each 
class-room.  Parents  are  particularly  requested  to  give  this  plan  their 
careful  attention  during  the  school  year,  as  a  strict  adherence  to  it  will 
enable  them  to  supervise  the  pupils’  home-work.  This  plan,  while  regu¬ 
lating  and  suitably  distributing  the  pupils’  time  at  home,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  protection  to  the  pupils  against  overwork. 

‘  ‘  Besides  the  work  mentioned  in  that  plan,  the  Arithmetic  pupils  of 
the  classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  have  to  do  for  the  next  lesson  two  short 
exercises  a  week,  which  must  not  require  more  than  half-an-hour  each. 

“  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  may  have  for  each  lesson  short  exercises 
in  Algebra  and  Euclid,  not  requiring  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  work.  The  correction  of  these  exercises  is  made  in  class;  such 
short  exercises,  however,  must  not  be  given  on  days  when  the  more  im¬ 
portant  home-work  mentioned  on  the  plan  is  given  in  these  subjects. 

“  Besides  the  larger  essays,  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  may  he  required  to 
do  shorter  exercises  in  connexion  with  the  rules  and  theoretical  explana¬ 
tions  given  in  class.  These  exercises  must  not  require  more  than  one 
hour’s  work  a  week. 

“  Besides  the  work  mentioned  in  the  plan  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  may 
be  required  to  do  one  or  two  short  exercises  a  week,  to  be  corrected  in 
class,  and  not  to  require  more  than  half-an-hour’ s  work.  Classes  IV., 
V.,  and  VI.  are  not  to  do  more  than  one  exercise  a  week. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  (date  July  19th)  from 
one  of  our  correspondents  : — 

“  I  feel  a  little  uneasy  lest  any  impression  conveyed  through  the 
report  which  I  sent  you  as  to  the  undoubted  intellectual  and  practical 
superiority  of  the  education  in  Germany  may  lead  any  parents  to  send 
their  children  out  here.  One  has  to  admit  many  things  to  the  credit  of 
the  Germans.  For  instance,  we  foreigners  resident  in  Germany  must 
acknowledge  the  kindness  and  ready  sympathy  shown  to  us.  I  often 
think,  too,  how  little  people  at  home  realize  what  an  earnest,  thriving, 
and  energetic  nation  it  is  whose  young  men  are  sometimes  so  lament¬ 
ably  preferred  before  our  own  in  English  houses  of  business.  Here  the 
streets  are  alive  at  an  hour  when,  if  one  ventured  out  at  home,  it  would 
only  be  to  find  oneself  alone  with  the  milkman.  If  one  has  business  to 
settle  here,  it  can  be  settled  long  before  breakfast  would  be  over  at  home. 
A  man  who  wants  to  study  a  foreign  language  thinks  nothing  of  asking 
to  have  the  lessons  at  6.30  a.m.  They  often  remind  me  of  the  ants  in 
those  mighty  ant-hills  one  has  seen  in  the  Berkshire  woods  :  they  are 
always  thronging  after  business  or  pleasure.  Nevertheless  this  is  not 
the  place  to  send  English  boys  or  girls  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
especially  children  at  an  age  when  principles  are  as  yet  unformed.  You 
have  so  much  to  do  with  parents  and  with  children  ;  I  should  like  to  tell 
you,  therefore,  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  exist  against  such  a  course. 

“  ‘  Mein  Lehrer  ist  mein  Feind.’  This  is  a  fixed  idea  with  all  ages, 
and  any  boys  who  attempt  to  treat  the  master  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  consideration,  or  even  of  respect,  beyond  the  mere  outward  show  of 
it  enforced  in  class,  are  accused  by  the  others  of  wanting  to  creep  up  his 
sleeve  ;  so  that  there  is  a  barrier  between  teachers  and  taught,  and  that 
the  master  should  exercise  any  real  influence  on  their  characters  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  rules  are  such  as  lead  to  all  manner  of  deceit.  When  a 
boy  wants  a  half-holiday,  he  must  bring  a  note  from  the  parents  stating 
the  reason .  Generally  a  reason  is  invented,  not  by  the  boy,  but  by  his 
parents.  Delicate  boys  may  absent  themselves  only  when  actually  in  bed, 
and  under  a  doctor’s  care,  and  must  send  a  medical  certificate. 

“  Swearing  is  here  not  confined  to  any  class  or  age,  or  to  one  sex. 
The  name  of  God  is  introduced  into  the  commonest  conversation.  This 
often  with  the  addition  of  the  ‘  Du,’  and  the  familiar  diminutive  ‘  chen.’ 
One  overhears  well-dressed  little  girls,  sitting  on  seats  in  the  great  parks 
in  the  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  bringing  it  every  minute  into  their 
chatter.  As  to  the  interjections,  a  plate  of  soup  too  hot  or  too  cold  is 
sufficient  to  call  forth  a  cry  of  the  Holy  Name  ;  and  a  candle  suddenly 
going  out,  an  exclamation  derived  from  the  Sacrament.  A  particularly 
wild  Irish  boy  of  seventeen  said  to  me  :  ‘  I  say,  What  do  you  think  of 
these  people,  and  the  way  they  swear  P  I’m  no  saint,  but  the  first  time 
I  heard  that  it  made  my  blood  curdle.’ 

_  “  Then  the  lying  is  shocking  to  the  English  mind — it  must  he  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  believed  in.  Lying  is  thought  nothing  of.  One  evening,  in 
society,  I  heard  a  young  lady  say  to  her  mother,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  those  near  her,  ‘  Mama,  du  liigst.’ 

“  I  could  give  you  many  such  reasons  why  young  English  boys  and 
girls  should  not  be  sent  over  here  to  attend  a  public  school. 

“Even  the  Germans  themselves  admit  that  our  national  character  and 
business  faculties  are  not  inferior  to  their  own,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  our  young  people  shall  be  armed  with  a  more 
practical  education.  That  education  must,  however,  be  provided  at 
home.  Those  who  come  out  here  for  it  will  probably  lose,  as  regards 
qualities  of  character,  that  for  which  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language 
will  be  a  poor  equivalent.” 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 

University  of  London. 

From  the  remaining  M.  A.  Reports  it  appears  that  four  candidates  have 
passed  in  Branch  III.  (Mental  and  Moral  Science,  &c.),  of  whom  one 
is  a  lady;  and  nine  have  passed  in  Branch  IY.  (Modern  and  Oriental 
Languages) ;  at  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Mr.  Walter  Rippmann,  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  recently  passed  with  great  distinction 
in  the  Modern  and  Mediaeval  Languages  Tripos. 

No  candidate  has  passed  the  D.Sc.  Examination,  although  it  is  known 
that  at  least  half-a-dozen  presented  themselves.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  examiners’  point  of  view,  that  the  exaction  of  a  Thesis,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the  candidate,  does  not 
bring  out  work  of  the  high  quality  expected. 

At  the  Matriculation  Examination  1,614  candidates  appeared,  against 
1,546  last  year  :  849  have  passed  (be.,  54‘9  per  cent.,  against  59  percent, 
last  year) — 27  in  the  honours  division,  600  in  the  first,  and  222  in 
the  third.  326  of  the  candidates  were  women,  against  280  last  year ; 
and  185  (or  56  7  per  cent.)  have  passed,  against  164  last  year  (58  6  per 
cent.);  3  of  these  are  in  honours,  142  in  the  first  division,  and  40  in  the 
second.  Of  the  women  in  honours,  the  highest  is  Miss  A.  W.  Aldis,  of 
the  Highbury  and  Islington  High  School,  who  stands  third,  and  is  dis¬ 
qualified  by  age  from  receiving  the  third  exhibition ;  the  other  two 
stand,  respectively,  eleventh  seq.  and  twenty-seventh.  The  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  first  candidate,  Mr.  J.  G.  Leathern,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast ;  the  second  to  the  second  candidate,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dale,  of  the 
Liverpool  Institute ;  and  the  third  to  the  fifth  candidate,  Mr.  Hugh 
Player,  of  Amersham  Hall  School ;  the  first  prize  goes  to  the  sixth 
candidate,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bailey,  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton ;  the 
second  to  the  seventh  candidate,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rodocanachi,  of  University 
College  School;  and  the  third  prize  to  the  eighth  (;eq)  candidate,  Mr. 
George  Watson,  of  the  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester;  the  fourth  and 
seventh  candidates,  like  the  third,  were  too  old  for  an  exhibition  or  a 
prize. 

Oxford. 

Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Exeter  College 
(formerly  Fellow),  has  been  elected  Deputy  Linacre  Professor  of 
Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

There  will  be  an  election  at  St.  John’s  College  in  October  next  to  three 
open  classical  scholarships,  one  of  the  value  of  £100  and  the  others  of 
£80  yearly.  The  examination  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  September  30th. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Powell,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Classical  Lecturer  at  St. 
John’s  College. 

The  third  summer  meeting  of  University  Extension  and  other  students 
will  be  held  at  Oxford  in  August  next.  The  meeting  will  bo  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  of  the  meeting  will  begin  with  an  inaugural 
address  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  at  8.30  p.m.  on  Friday,  August  1st,  and  will 
end  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  12th.  The  second  part  of  the  meeting 
will  begin  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  13th,  and  end  on  Tuesday 
evening,  September  2nd.  This  period  will  be  devoted  to  quiet  study. 
The  courses  of  lectures  will  be  longer  than  those  delivered  during  the 
first  part  of  the  meeting,  and  will  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the  subjects 
then  introduced. 

Cambridge. 

At  Queens’  College  there  will  be  an  examination  on  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  25th,  for  an  exhibition  of  the  value  of  £40,  open  to  all  persons 
under  19  years  of  age,  who  shall  not  have  commenced  residence  in  the 
University.  The  exhibition  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Hebrew. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campion, 
or  the  Rev.  A.  Wright,  Tutors  of  the  College. 

There  will  be  an  election  to  the  John  Lucas  Walker  Studentship  in 
Pathology  about  August  26th.  The  studentship  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  £200,  tenable  for  three  years.  The  student  is  required  to  devote 
himself  to  original  pathological  research  during  the  tenure  of  the  student¬ 
ship.  Candidates  are  required  to  send  in  their  names  to  Professor  Roy, 
2  Wollaston  road,  Cambridge,  before  August  26th.  The  student  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

The  Balfour  studentship,  of  the  annual  value  of  £200,  for  original 
biological  inquiry  will  be  vacant  in  October  next.  The  studentship 
is  not  awarded  by  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination,  but  the 
managers  of  the  Balfour  fund  take  such  steps  as  they  think  fit  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  of  tho  candidates.  The  student  shall  not 
necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  managers,  the  studentship  is  tenable  for  three  years, 
and  in  certain  cases  an  extension  of  the  tenure  for  a  further  term  of  three 
years  may  be  made.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  New  Museums,  Cambridge,  to  whom  tho 
applicants,  with  such  information  concerning  their  qualifications  as  they 
may  think  desirable,  must  bo  sent  by  October  1st. 

Mr.  Solomon  Schechter  has  been  appointed  by  the  General  Board  of 
Studies  to  the  vacant  readership  in  Talmudic. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Leeke,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Canon  and  Chancellor 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Special  Board  for 
Divinity  lecturer  in  pastoral  theology  for  tho  year  1891. 


Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  results  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  L.L.A.  Examination 
for  the  present  year  have  just  been  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that 
607  candidates  entered  for  examination  at  31  centres,  as  compared  with 
536  at  26  centres  in  1889.  Of  these,  244  entered  for  the  first  time,  as 
compared  with  194  in  1889,  and  174  in  1888.  Taking  a  joint  view  of 
all  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  entered,  passes  were  obtained  in 
594  instances,  and  Honours  in  220.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
scheme  in  1877,  2112  candidates  in  all  have  been  entered  for  this 
Examination,  and  of  these  912  have  obtained  the  title. 

The  new  tower,  which  completes  the  college  buildings  at  Clifton,  has 
been  opened  at  this  year’s  commemoration.  It  contains  three  spacious 
and  handsome  rooms,  which  will  serve  as  the  council  room,  the  sixth- 
form  school,  and  the  natural  history  school.  It  is  the  joint  gift  of  the 
headmaster  and  old  Cliftonians.  The  mosaic  picture  is  now  placed  in 
the  chapel  as  a  reredos  in  an  alabaster  frame. 

The  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Master 
of  Malvern  College,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
as  Headmaster  of  Brecon  College.  Mr.  Bayfield  was  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Clsssical  Tripos  in  1875. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Bindley,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Codrington  College,  Barbados 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Crosthwaite,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Maidstone  Grammar 
School,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Carlisle  Grammar  School. 

The  town  clerk  of  Nottingham  has  received  a  cheque  for  £3000  from 
the  Draper’s  Company  in  aid  of  the  new  technical  schools  in  that  town, 
to  the  charge  of  which  Mr.  William  Robinson,  late  of  City  Guilds 
Institute,  Finsbury,  has  been  appointed. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


Mansfield  House,”  a.  new  University  settlement  in  East 
London,  is  to  be  opened  in  September.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Newland, 
the  Honorary  Warden,  writes  from  Canning  Town  as  follows  : — 

“  For  the  past  two  years  Mansfield  students  have  very  kindly  sacri¬ 
ficed  portions  of  their  vacations  in  order  to  take  part  in  work  here ;  they 
have  made  many  friends  by  their  brotherly  sympathy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  gained  truer  conceptions  of  the  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  and  a  practical  insight  into  some  of  the  most  terrible  problems 
of  our  complex  civilization  :  a  permanent  settlement  will  afford  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  intercourse  of  this  kind  between 
different  classes.  Residence  for  nearly  six  years  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  only  by  personal  service, 
personal  intercourse,  and  personal  sympathy  can  the  most  permanent 
good  be  effected.  In  no  part  of  London  ought  a  Sunday  morning  adult 
school,  or  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  class,  to  be  more  successful; 
while  lectures  on  religious  subjects,  explaining  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
on  social  duty  and  similar  topics,  are  certain  to  excite  much  interest. 
Evangelistic  and  temperance  efforts  need  also  to  be  greatly  developed. 
On  the  social  side  of  the  work,  the  club3  for  working-men  and  the  insti¬ 
tute  for  working  lads,  with  all  the  societies  and  organizations  which  will 
naturally  cluster  around  them,  will  fill  up  a  gap  which  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  here ;  the  neighbourhood  is  practically  without  any  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  healthy  social  intercourse  and  recreation.  No  less  urgent  is  the 
need  for  intellectual  development :  classes,  both  popular  and  technical,  are 
being  sought  after ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  desire  for  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  will  grow  in  strength  rapidly.  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  anticipate  that  this  side  of  the  scheme  will  eventually  develop  into  a 
fully  equipped  Polytechnic  or  Working  Men’s  College.” 

We  wish  the  venture  every  success. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  following  Rules  and  Condi¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Travelling  Scholarships  instituted  by  the 
Gilchrist  Educational  Trust  for  Women  Teachers  : — 

“1.  The  Gilchrist  Trustees  offer  to  women  teachers  two  travelling 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  each  for  one  y-ear.  Candidates  will  ho 
required  to  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — (i.)  To  hold  either  the 
Teacher’s  Diploma  of  the  University  of  London  or  the  Certificate  of  the 
Syndicate  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  University-  of  Cambridge, 
(ii.)  To  have  had  at  least  two  years’  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  or  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  any-  training  college  for  teachers  of 
elementary  or  higher  schools. 

“  2.  The  scholarships  will  he  awarded  to  those  candidates  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  and  attainments  in  scholarship  constitute  them  tho 
most  worthy  recipients.  The  award  of  the  scholarships  shall  in  the  first 
instance  be  undertaken  by  the  following  bodies  (i.)  One  scholarship  in 
1891  by-  the  Council  of  the  Maria  Grey-  Training  College  for  Women 
Teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Teachers’  Training  and  Registration 
Society-,  5  Fitzroy  Street,  London,  W.  (ii.)  One  scholarship  in  1892  by 
the  Council  of  the  Training  College  for  Women,  Cambridge.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  he  accompanied  by  a  complete  statement  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidate,  which  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Principal  of  the  College 
before  December  1st  in  each  year. 
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“3.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  must  undertake — (i.)  To  spend 
three  months  in  visiting  schools  in  either  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  or  America  within  twelve  months  of  the 
time  when  the  scholarship  is  awarded,  (ii.)  To  make  a  full  report  of 
their  observations  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Fund. 

“4.  The  Councils  of  the  above-mentioned  Training  Colleges  will 
determine  in  each  case — (i.)  The  country  and  schools  to  be  visited, 
(ii.)  The  character  of  the  report  to  be  made.” 


Tiie  headmaster  of  Sherborne  School,  addressing  the  gover¬ 
nors  on  the  last  speech  day,  said  that  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  the  school  has  passed  through  as  severe  a  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  discipline  and  its  very  existence  as  could 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  public  school.  Sherborne  was  by  no  means 
a  wealthy  school.  It  had  not  been  easy  to  keep  the  school  abreast 
of  the  requirements  of  modern  education  during  a  series  of 
years,  when,  like  other  institutions  dependent  upon  agricultural 
rents,  it  had  suffered  severely.  If  that  had  been  accomplished 
it  had  been  due ,  in  great  measure,  to  the  steady  accession  of 
from  70  to  90  boys  every  year.  The  vigorous  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  himself  had,  no  doubt,  succeeded  thus  far  that 
it  had — he  hoped  only  for  a  time — tended  to  arrest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  Into  the  motives  of  that  attack  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  were  it  becoming,  for  him  to  enter.  If  a 
long  record  of  tried  work  in  the  service  of  two  great  public 
schools,  and  the  security  afforded  to  the  public  by  a  governing 
body  such  as  Sherborne  possessed,  were  not  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  headmaster  was  no  petty  tyrant  or  narrow-minded 
pedant,  no  amount  of  protestation  upon  his  part  that  he  had 
done  nothing  more  than  his  simple  duty  to  the  school  and  to  the 
parents  of  the  boys  would  save  him  from  disparagement.  He 
had  the  hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  a  body  of  able  and 
devoted  assistant  masters.  It  was  his  belief  that,  although 
Sherborne  School  had  been  for  a  time  seriously  depleted  and 
impoverished  by  persistent  misrepresentations,  the  school  was 
never  in  a  sounder  condition  in  regard  to  all  those  moral  and 
social  relations  upon  which  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  a 
public  school  must  ultimately  rest  than  it  was  at  the  present 
moment. 


The  seventeenth  annual  report  on  the  Local  Lectures  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  appendices  and  class  lists,  is 
published.  The  syndicate  report  that  the  number  of  courses 
and  students  is  larger  than  ever,  and  that  the  greatest  increase  is 
shown  in  connexion  with  the  more  specially  educational  features 
of  the  work — namely,  the  number  of  those  who  write  weekly 
papers  for  the  lecturers,  and  the  number  of  those  who  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  have  from  the  first  maintained  the  principle  that  the  courses 
of  lectures  given  under  their  management  must  be  of  considerable 
length,  extending  to  12  weekly  lectures,  with  a  “  class  ”  for  more 
detailed  work  before  or  after  each  lecture.  The  result  of  this 
determination  is  that,  of  the  125  courses  given  in  the  last  session, 
all  but  four  or  five  have  been  courses  of  12  lectures  ;  while  the 
report  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  recently  published,  shows  only 
four  courses  with  so  many  as  12  lectures,  and  more  than  110 
courses  with  six  lectures  each. 


An  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
objects  of  the  Brown  Institution,  which  was  founded  in  1871  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  citizen  of  London,  and  placed  by  him  under 
the  trusteeship  of  the  University  of  London,  has  been  issued  by 
Earl  Granville,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  Mr.  Richard  Quain.  Mr. 
Brown  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  in  which 
the  origin  and  progress  of  diseases  should  be  investigated,  and  a 
hospital  in  which  animals  belonging  to  poor  persons,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  for  skilled  veterinary  advice,  should  receive  it  with¬ 
out  charge  save  for  the  keep  of  the  animal  treated.  He  further 
directed  that  five  lectures  on  pathological  subjects  should  be 
annually  delivered  free  to  the  public.  The  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  have  carried  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder 
as  freely  as  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal  permit ;  but  as  the 
annual  income  yielded  by  the  bequest  is  only  £1000,  which 
barely  suffices  to  cover  present  expenses,  the  committee  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  must  either  definitely  restrict  their 
operations,  or  ask  for  such  public  support  as  will  enable  these  to 
be  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale  and  with  greater  efficiency. 
They  take  the  latter  course  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  domestic  animals, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  medical  science. 


Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  by  Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant 
Douse,  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens. 


“  The  Best  Curriculum  ”  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Keeling,  Headmaster  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  in 
this  month’s  issue  of  the  Parents'  Review.  The  writer  suggests 
that  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  course  of  education  should  be 
mainly  classical  and  literary. 

1 ‘  After  sixteen,  if  a  learned  profession  is  contemplated,  and  even  if  the 
best  preparation  for  a  commercial  career  is  desired,  the  education  should 
still  be  mainly  classical,  but  room  should  he  made  for  special  work  in 
modern  languages,  science,  and  other  subjects  according  to  the  bent  and 
destination  of  the  pupil.  Also  for  the  great  majority,  whatever  their  aim 
may  be.  I  would  give  two  or  three  hours  to  science  teaching.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  all  who  have  not  been  able  to  begin  Latin  and  Greek 
before  thirteen,  I  would  seek  to  give  culture  through  modern  subjects. 
Again,  when  a  boy  is  intended  for  a  profession  such  as  engineering,  or  for 
a  trade  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  I  would,  after  sixteen, 
specialise  on  these  subjects,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  neglect 
the  literary  side  of  education,  and  I  would  allow  the  entire  dropping  of 
classics  in  such  cases,  and  substitute  English  literature,  French  and 
German.  I  have  not  mentioned  mathematics,  for  this  branch  is  common 
to  a  classical  and  a  non-classical  education,  though  it  is  unwise  to  give 
mathematics  too  great  a  prominence,  since  for  the  majority  of  mankind  a 
little  of  mathematics,  even,  goes  a  long  way.” 


The  annual  report  for  the  year  1889  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which 
has  been  recently  issued,  contains  much  varied  and  interesting 
reading.  The  Science  and  Art  Department,  better  known  to  the 
world  by  its  familiar  name  of  “  South  Kensington,”  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  adverse  critics.  It  has  had  a  struggling  youth  and  a 
stormy  history  ;  but  it  has  now  vindicated  its  position  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  as  the  symbol  and 
embodiment  of  the  belief  that  industrial  efficiency  is  largely  an 
affair  of  sound  knowledge  and  systematic  training.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  in  which  science  and  art  are  taught  increases 
annually,  while  the  requirements  imposed  on  schools  with  regard 
to  apparatus  and  experimental  and  practical  teaching  have,  we 
are  told,  been  constantly  raised.  There  is,  moreover,  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  though  not  very  rapid,  improvement  in  the  general 
results  obtained.  Coming  to  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
Examiners  we  are  told  that  “many  of  the  teachers  of  drawing 
have  “  undoubtedly  themselves  much  to  learn,”  and,  as  drawing 
is  the  foundation  of  sound  instruction  in  art,  the  remark  is 
sufficiently  significant.  In  science  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  satisfactory,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  in  the  sum  of  things  to  the  results  of  examinations  of 
which  the  examiners  report,  as  regards  the  principles  of  mining, 
that  “  numerous  phonetic  attempts  at  rendering  the  names  of 
gases,  such  as  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  in  a  manner  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  received  orthography  of  those  words,  almost  lead 
to  the  belief  that  many  of  the  candidates  have  never  even  seen 
these  words  either  written  or  in  print”;  and  as  regards  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  that  in  certain  schools  the  papers  were 
of  an  “ exceedingly  illiterate  character,”  while  “a  similarity  in 
the  answers  gave  the  impression  of  attempts  to  reproduce  lessons 
learnt  by  rote  rather  than  of  copying.”  Of  the  advanced 
and  honours  stages  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Not  many 
candidates  appear  to  attempt  honours,  and  of  these  an  appreci¬ 
able  proportion  fail  even  to  secure  a  pass.  In  the  advanced 
stage  the  reports  are  various,  the  examiners  in  some  subjects 
importing  a  marked  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  a  credit¬ 
able  standard  of  excellence,  while  those  in  others  appear  to 
think,  with  Professors  Huxley  and  Michael  Poster,  the  examiners 
in  animal  physiology,  that  “  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
amount  of  knowledge  shown  is  not  greater  than  that  required 
for  the  elementary  stage.” 


The  Principal  and  the  Professors  of  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales,  Bangor,  have  written  to  the  Times  stating  their 
objections  to  the  scheme  for  a  teaching  University  for  London. 
They  state  that  the  scheme  endeavours  to  combine  in  one  insti¬ 
tution  two  incompatible  systems,  an  examining  University  for 
the  Empire,  and  a  teaching  University  for  London.  The 
functions  to  be  discharged  by  these  are  wholly  distinct,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  which  would  provide  at  once  a 
real  teaching  University  and  an  impartial  examining  board. 
They  object  to  the  handing  over  to  the  London  Colleges  the 
government  of  what  is  really  an  Imperial  Institution,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  involve  a  total  disregard  of 
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the  rights  of  the  provincial  colleges,  and  would  also  fail  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  either  of  a  general  examining  University  or  of  a 
local  teaching  University.  In  their  opinion  the  simple  and 
effectual  plan  for  satisfying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  the  London  colleges  for  a  teaching  University,  and  on 
the  other,  the  claim  of  the  provincial  colleges  not  to  be  degraded 
into  an  inferior  position  with  respect  to  the  examining  Univer¬ 
sity,  would  be  to  create  a  separate  teaching  University  for 
London,  and  to  leave  the  present  examining  body  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  to  continue  the  work  it  has  done  so  well  in  the  past. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  states  that  the  headmastership  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  public  schools  will  shortly  become 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  has  held  the  headmastership  for  eleven  years,  is  resigning 
in  order  to  take  ecclesiastical  preferment,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  new  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  also  to  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Manchester.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson  that 
the  dates  for  his  leaving  Clifton  and  taking  up  clerical  duties  are 
not  yet  fixed.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  Dr.  Percival  at  Clifton,  and 
has  fully  maintained  the  high  position  of  the  school.  Indeed, 
Clifton  has,  under  Mr.  Wilson’s  headmastership,  been  second  to 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Great  Public  Schools  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
Senior  Wrangler  in  1859.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  Dr. 
Temple  to  a  mastership  at  Rugby,  where  he  worked  for  twenty 
years — first  as  science  and  afterwards  as  mathematical  master. 
On  being  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of  Clifton,  Mr.  Wilson 
took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  old  chief,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London. 


At  the  Mansion  House  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville  presented  the  certificates,  scholarships,  and  prizes  to  the 
successful  candidates  in  the  first  examination,  held  in  March 
last,  under  the  scheme  of  “  commercial  education  ”  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  presided  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  defended  the  scheme  somewhat 
apologetically,  and  again  said  the  Chamber  had  found  that  the 
system  of  education  pursued  throughout  the  country  did  not  give 
to  young  men  those  qualifications  which  employers  desired,  and 
the  project  had  been  formulated  to  prevent  Englishmen  being 
shut  out  of  appointments  which  were  now  necessarily  given  to 
foreigners.  After  the  prizes  had  been  distributed,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  declared  it  would  be  gigantic  folly  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
handicapped  in  the  race  with  the  nations  of  the  world  by 
ignorance  of  that  commercial  education  which  business  men 
should  possess.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  a  committee 
for  the  consideration  of  educational  questions,  which  had  already 
had  so  great  an  influence  by  adding  a  “  commercial  side  ”  to  many 
large  public  and  private  schools.  The  attendance  included  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir 
Henry  Doulton,  Dr.  Wormell,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Bourne. 


A  cukious  result  of  the  Government’s  abortive  Temperance 
legislation  is  that  education  comes  in  for  a  very  welcome  wind¬ 
fall.  The  sum  that  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  extinction  of 
public-house  licences,  had  Parliament  approved  the  Government 
measure,  is  to  be  devoted  in  great  part  to  the  services  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  England  the  sum  set  free  goes  to  the  County  Councils, 
with  an  intimation  that  they  may  be  called  on  by-and-by  to  make 
provision  for  intermediate  technical  or  agricultural  education. 
In  Wales  the  County  Councils  are  already  armed  with  statutory 
powers  of  raising,  to  the  extent  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  the 
local  rates,  funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  for  Intermediate  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  now  they  may  add,  if  they  please,  to  this  the  sum  that 
will  fall  to  their  share  of  the  distribution.  It  comes,  too,  at  the 
best  jiossible  time,  we  should  say,  that  they  could  get  assistance, 
when  the  initial  expenses  of  a  new  scheme  have  to  be  incurred. 
In  Scotland  the  County  Councils  are  permitted  to  do  as  they 
please  with  their  share  of  the  money ;  and  Ireland,  which  at 
present  possesses  no  County  Councils,  gets  her  £40,000  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediate  education.  Everybody  seems  satisfied 
with  this  appropriation  of  the  money,  and  disposed  to  say, 
“  All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

“  VEiULY,”says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  like  a  true  sonof  Oxford, 
and  in  his  well-known  high-pitched  key,  “  the  old  University  of 
Oxford  is  waking  up,  and  is  beginning  to  feel  in  earnest  that  it  is 


a  great  national  institution.  The  programme  for  the  third 
summer  meeting  of  the  University  Extension  and  other  non- 
University  students  is  now  before  the  public,  and  the  session 
which  opens  on  August  1st  promises  to  be  the  most  important 
that  has  yet  been  held.”  “  Practical  men,”  he  continues,  “have 
long  seen,  with  sorrow,  that  the  stately  foundations  of  Oxford 
and  her  improving  machinery  of  mental  growth  hibernate  (as 
Pat  would  say)  during  the  whole  summer,  and  are  only  at  work 
for  less  than  half  the  year.  Three  terms  of  about  eight  weeks 
each  are  said  to  use  up  the  energies  of  students  and  tutors,  and 
for  some  twenty-six  weeks  we  are  told  it  is  not  good  for  either 
students  or  teachers  to  remain  within  sound  of  “  TOM.” 
Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  phenomenon,  as  they  are 
given  of  most  phenomena.  The  students  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
suffered  to  remain  a  day  over  the  full  term.  The  tutors  are 
usually  off,  like  the  swallows,  to  another  country,  or  even  to 
another  continent.  Some  say  that  men  go  away  from  Oxford  in 
order  to  read  quietly,  and  this  school  of  exegesis  asserts  that 
they  come  to  Oxford  to  play,”  and  so  on  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  usual 
style.  He  does  not  forget  his  passage  of  arms  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminers,  as  is  evident  from  this  consoling  thought  of  his  :  “The 
Examinator  Malignus  is  less  poisonous  in  August.  And  the 
great  Don  Gram  has  gone  off  to  the  Bernese  Oberland.”  He 
does  not,  however,  allow  his  enthusiasm  to  quite  carry  him  off 
his  legs,  for  at  the  end  of  his  article  he  drops  into  soberness, 
and  remarks — “  The  danger  is  that,  like  other  learned  gatherings, 
the  meeting  may  degenerate  into  a  big  picnic.”  Well,  what 
then  ?  A  holiday  of  three-and-thirty  days  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
— “  Beautiful  city  !  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the 
fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so  serene !  .  .  .  steeped  in 
sentiment  as  she  lies  spreading  her  garments  to  the  moonlight, 
and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 
Middle  Age  ” — is  an  intellectual  stimulus  of  no  mean  order. 


In  last  Saturday’s  Lancet  we  are  told  that  an  Extraordinary 
Comitia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  summoned  for 
Monday  last,  “  to  consider  certain  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  report  of  the  delegates  of 
the  two  colleges  adopted  by  the  College  at  the  Comitia  on  the 
9th  inst.”  The  Council  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  is  also  sum¬ 
moned  to  consider  the  same  question  on  the  same  day.  The 
decision  of  the  two  colleges,  our  contemporary  remarks,  will  be 
the  turning-point  of  the  whole  scheme  so  far  as  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  concerned,  and  the  responsibility  evidently  rests 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  understood  that  the  Council 
of  that  body  objects  to  such  an  intimate  union  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  as  the  scheme  necessarily  involves,  but 
wishes  to  control  the  examinations  for  the  pass  M.B.  degrees 
by  an  external  joint  committee  of  the  two  Colleges  and  the 
University.  It  is  obvious,  continues  the  Lancet ,  that  no  Uni¬ 
versity  can  allow  its  degrees  to  be  conferred  after  examination 
controlled  by  a  body  partly  composed  of  non-University  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and  University  and  King’s  Colleges,  recognising  this, 
have  agreed  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  Senate  of  the 
reconstituted  University,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the 
standing  committees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science.  The 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  are  willing,  by  send¬ 
ing  representatives  to  the  Senate,  to  co-operate  in  forming  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  so 
as  to  secure  an  organic  and  constitutional  connexion  with  the 
new  University,  and  also  to  provide  for  an  efficient  representation 
of  the  whole  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  London  in  the  counsels  of 
the  University.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  that  the 
Physicians  are  taking  a  much  wiser  course,  in  so  electing  to  act, 
than  the  Surgeons.  _ 


The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  South  Wales  has 
decided  to  place  a  copy  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  work  on  “  Drink  and 
Strong  Drink  ”  in  the  hands  of  every  head  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  required  to  impart  to  pupils  such  in¬ 
struction  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  temperance  as  may  be 
given  without  committing  themselves  to  extreme  views  on  the 
debatable  question  of  total  abstinence.  If  the  educational  bodies 
and  County  Councils  would  consider  that  the  sums  of  which 
they  have  so  unexpectedly  become  the  residuary  legatees,  by  the 
demise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  ill-starred  Bill, 
were  impressed,  as  to  part  at  least,  with  a  trust  to  promote 
temperance  in  some  such  way  as  this,  it  might  in  the  end  be  a 
more  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  a  great  public  evil  than  in 
the  direct  manner,  which  has  failed. 
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The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for 
1889  is  interesting,  and  in  several  matters  suggestive,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  its  references  to  Technical  Education.  We  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  proper  functions  of  this 
Department  were  connected  with  secondary  and  continuation 
schools,  not  with  primary  and  elementary  schools.  There 
are  evident  disadvantages  in  multiplying  the  departments 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  latter.  It  becomes 
difficult  when  this  is  done  to  calculate  the  total  cost  per  head, 
and  to  keep  popular  control  of  the  total  expenditure  in  schools. 
Even  drawing,  when  it  is  a  subject  of  general  education  in 
Board  schools,  should  be  dealt  with  as  other  subjects  are  by 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  it  should  be  scheduled  with  other  grants. 
In  support  of  this  contention  we  need  only  refer  to  the  origin 
in  1851,  and  the  subsequent  history,  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  It  was  formed  by  consolidation  of  institutions, 
most  of  which  had  been  long  established.  The  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  Department  is  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  which,  as  early  as  1800,  received  a  public  grant  of 
£15,500,  a  sum  it  disbursed  without  being  subject  to  much 
parliamentary  control.  The  School  of  Mines,  Geological 
Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  Geological  Survey  were  in 
process  of  organization  from  1837  to  1851,  and  were  placed 
under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works;  whilst  the  School 
of  Design,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  present  schools  of  art 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  supported 
mainly  by  local  authority  and  action,  was  founded  in  1837 
by  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and 
was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

All  these  institutions  had  in  view  the  promotion  of  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge  of  an  industrial  tendency  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State,  hut  they  acted  in  different  ways,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  and  were  subject  to  different  kinds 
of  ministerial  responsibility.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
reported  proceedings  systematically  to  Parliament,  hut  they 
made  occasional  returns,  which  were  called  for  spasmodically 
and  very  much  from  accidental  causes. 

After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  public  opinion  unanimously 
demanded  that  the  State  should  give  more  systematic  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  education  of  the  people  than 
it  had  hitherto  done  ;  and  it  was  an  obvious  process,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  working  of  institutions  in  this  country, 
rather  to  improve  and  consolidate  what  existed  already  than 
to  create  a  new  institution. 

Accordingly,  in  1852,  whilst  Mr.  Cardwell  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Mining 
Museum  and  School  in  Jermyn  Street,  the  Industrial  Museums 
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of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  Department  of  Practical 
Art, were  consolidated  under  a  sing’le  parliamentary  authority, 
and  were  required  to  publish  an  annual  statement  of  the 
results  of  their  working. 

One  beneficial  effect  of  this  consolidation  was  to  call  in¬ 
creased  public  attention  to  these  institutions,  and  generally 
to  lead  the  public  more  largely  to  demand  the  assistance 
offered  by  them  than  when  they  were  isolated.  And  the 
bringing  into  one  sum  the  cost  of  these  institutions,  while 
without  doubt  it  led  some  to  infer  that  Parliament  had 
suddenly  and  largely  increased  its  votes  on  behalf  of  science 
and  art,  yet  it  had  the  advantage  of  showing  at  once  the 
total  amount  of  the  annual  parliamentary  votes  on  behalf  of 
this  part  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was 
removed  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  established  as  the 
division  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  charged 
with  the  duty  of  offering  to  the  public  increased  means  for 
promoting  continued  or  adult  education.  After  the  change 
all  the  functions  attaching  to  primary  education  remained,  as 
before,  a  separate  division  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
were  carried  on  at  Whitehall.  The  transfer  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  from  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  affect 
them,  except  to  enable  the  President  and  Vice-President  to 
render  the  woi’king  of  any  points  of  contact  between  primary 
and  secondary  (continued)  education  harmonious  and  con¬ 
sistent. 

This  being  the  history  of  the  Department,  what  more 
natural  than  that  it  should  take  a  part  in  the  development  of 
the  continuation  schools  and  technical  schools,  and  what 
more  unnatural  than  that  it  should  be  charged  with  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  schools  and  other  public  elementary 
schools  ? 

The  Department,  however,  is  doing  its  legitimate  work  in 
dealing  with  trade  and  technical  education.  In  a  remarkably 
able  criticism  of  the  scheme  of  Polytechnics  in  London,  Dr. 
Sylvanus  Thompson  has  recently  laid  out  the  position  of  this 
part  of  the  educational  system  as  follows : — 

“  Technical  education  cannot,  as  a  system,  be  divorced  from  secondary 
education  of  a  non-technical  kind ;  it  is,  indeed,  only  a  part  of  secondary 
education,  though  distinct  from  the  purely  literary  and  purely  scientific 
parts  of  secondary  education  in  this,  that  whereas  they  are  framed  for 
the  most  part  to  lead  onward  to  the  work  of  the  higher  colleges,  and  so 
to  the  Universities,  the  system  of  instruction  in  a  technical  school  should 
not  in  all  its  branches  necessarily  aim  at  leading  the  pupil  onward  to  the 
higher  technical  college,  and  thence  to  the  Polytechnicum  or  Technical 
University.  In  other  words,  the  technical  part  of  secondary  education, 
though  necessarily  more  specialised  than  the  literary  or  scientific  part, 
is  still  a  part  of  secondary  education,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  arranged 
to  fit  on  to  the  system  of  pi’imary  education,  the  latter  being  properly 
organized  to  lead  up  to  the  former.  To  carry  out  the  proper  co-ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  various  parts  of  the  complete  educational  scheme,  all  ought 
to  be  under  one  general  administrative  department  of  Government,  with 
a  responsible  head,  but  with  a  sufficiently  elastic  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  to  allow  of  local  adaptations  in  the  code  of  instruction.  The 
management  of  the  organization  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  acquainted  with  educational  methods 
and  with  the  needs  of  local  industries,  and  each  secondary  or  technical 
school  should  be  under  the  administrative  guidance  of  a  head  who,  by 
whatever  name  he  is  called,  should  be  a  person  of  wide  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  The  instructors  of  the  technical  classes  should  obviously  be 
craftsmen  accomplished  in  the  technique  of  their  respective  subjects, 
and  gifted  with  the  power  of  teaching  it,  and  the  principles  that  underlie 
it.  The  teaching  must  be  live  teaching,  each  pupil  educating  himself  by 
working  in  the  laboratory,  or  workshop,  or  studio,  under  an  instructor 
who  has  worked  in  his  trade.  Such  teaching  is  worth  more  than  all 
lectures  by  the  most  eloquent  of  lecturers,  worth  more  than  all  books 
by  the  most  encyclopaedic  of  writers.” 

This  view  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Report  before  us. 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  sent  Mr.  Gilbert 


Redgrave,  one  of  its  Inspectors,  to  visit  Stuttgart,  and  to 
prepare  a  Report  on  the  exhibition  of  the  school  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August,  1889.  Mr.  Redgrave’s  report  is  printed  in  full  in  an 
appendix.  Technical  education  in  Wurtemberg  is  organized 
in  what  are  known  as  Trade  Continuation  Schools.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  voluntary,  a  small  school  fee  being  payable,  and  the 
teaching  takes  place  after  work  at  night  and  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  instruction  is  adapted  to  give  a  practical 
direction,  according  to  local  requirements,  to  the  study  of 
drawing,  modelling,  and  other  subjects  likely  to  be  useful  in 
trade  and  industries,  and  includes  also  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  other  mercantile  subjects.  As  regards  the 
teachers,  the  Report  states  that  they  are  generally  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  local  manufactures  : — 

“  Teachers  of  many  years’  standing,  skilled  in  their  vocation,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers,  are  selected  by 
the  school  commissioners  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  work  of  a  group 
of  schools.  There  are  no  permanent  inspectors,  and  all  the  State  super¬ 
vision  is  managed  in  this  way.” 

This  fact,  together  with  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
taken  by  the  local  manufacturers  in  the  supervision  and 
management  of  the  schools,  is  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Redgrave 
as  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  system. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  drawn  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  the 
relations  of  Scotch  education  to  the  State  and  those  which 
obtain  in  England.  The  Report  just  published  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland  for  the  year 
1889-90  supplies  us  with  the  latest  authentic  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  Scotch  educational  system.  The  mere  fact 
that  it  embraces  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress 
of  elementary  education  during  the  past  year,  but  also  a 
notice  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  in  connexion  with 
secondary  and  technical  education,  shows  that  Scotland  is 
much  nearer  than  England  to  having  the  whole  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  brought  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  recent  changes  in  the 
Code  are  working  beneficially.  That  introduced  as  an  expe¬ 
riment  in  1886,  and  which  provided  for  judging  of  the 
efficiency  of  that  part  of  a  school  below  the  Third  Standard 
by  a  collective  test  instead  of  an  individual  examination,  has 
worked  so  well  that  arrangements  have  now  been  made  for 
its  extension  and  permanency,  so  that  individual  examination 
will  not  in  future  form  the  basis  of  any  payment  for  the 
ordinary  standard  work  of  the  school.  It  is  justly  considered 
that  this  step  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  necessitates,  on 
the  part  of  school  managers,  increased  care  and  vigilance. 
Confidence  is,  however,  expressed  that  the  loyalty  with  which 
the  new  system  will  be  worked,  not  only  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  but  by  the  local  authorities,  will  justify  what  is 
characterised  as  a  “  bold  reconstruction  of  existing  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

In  respect  of  night  schools,  also,  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  same  Code  are  working  satisfactorily.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the  attendance 
thereat,  which  doubtless  is  largely  due  to  the  wider  range 
of  instruction  given  in  the  schools  under  the  arrangements  of 
1886.  During  the  year,  221  (as  against  200  last  year)  of 
these  schools  were  examined ;  and  14,554  scholars  (as  against 
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13,151  last  year)  qualified  for  examination  by  having  made 
the  requisite  number  of  attendances  during  the  night  school 
session.  The  Report  places  on  record  the  fact  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  are  as  strongly  convinced  as  formerly  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  schools,  both  in  developing  and  rendering 
permanent  the  work  begun  in  the  day  schools,  and  also  in 
the  sphere  of  technical  education  with  which  the  interests  of 
the  scholars  are  so  vitally  concerned,  and  express  their  desire 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  pi’omote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  such  schools,  which,  in  their  Lordships’  judgment, 
appear  “  well  wrorthy  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  effort 
spent  in  their  maintenance.” 

In  reference  to  the  chief  source  of  the  teaching  supply,  the 
training  colleges,  we  are  informed  that  they  are  seven  in 
number,  and  are  recognised  as  accommodating  860  students. 
They  thus  furnish  each  year  more  than  400  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  for  two  years,  a  number  nearly  sufficient 
to  supply  the  waste  in  the  staff  of  teachers  now  employed. 
The  School  Boards  and  other  school  managers  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  Education  Department,  have  full 
confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  these 
training  colleges.  There  has  been,  however,  since  1873  a 
plan  in  operation  for  adding  some  attendance  at  University 
classes  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges. 
Under  this  plan  the  fees  of  students,  who,  after  giving  proof 
of  their  qualifications,  attended  University  classes,  were 
admitted  as  part  of  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  training 
colleges.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  opportunity  to 
a  very  large  extent,  the  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  University  classes  in  the  past  winter  being  138.  Thus 
not  a  few  of  the  future  Scotch  elementary  teachers  acquire 
some  higher  culture  in  a  sphere  larger  than  is  possible  in  any 
institution  devoted  solely  to  professional  training  ;  and  this,  it 
is  rightly  judged,  “  will  greatly  help  in  maintaining  the  high 
standard  which  has  always  been  a  traditional  characteristic 
of  Scottish  education.”  Further  opportunities  are  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  University  education  by  allowing  the  students 
of  training  colleges  to  add  a  third  session  of  attendance  at 
the  University  to  those  which  are  concurrent  with  their 
attendance  at  the  training  colleges — a  privilege,  we  are 
told,  which  is  highly  valued,  and  from  which  good  results 
are  hoped. 

This  is  not  all.  Some  of  the  University  authorities  have 
approached  the  Department  with  a  view  to  developing  further 
the  connexion  between  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
Universities.  “Any  scheme,”  says  the  Report,  “for  this 
end  will  have  our  best  attention,  although  there  are  serious 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  devising  any  arrangement  which 
would  largely  alter  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  training 
of  teachers.”  When  we  add  to  this  the  statement  that  450  of 
the  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  graduates, 
we  get  some  measure  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the 
Universities  now  exercise,  and  which  they  will  exercise  in  a 
still  greater  degree  in  the  future,  over  Scotch  elementary 
education. 

As  to  secondary  education,  the  Report  bears  testimony  to 
a  considerable  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  higher  schools  which  were  brought  within 
the  operations  of  the  Department  by  the  legislation  of  L885. 
The  number  of  such  schools  now  under  inspection  is  52.  Of 
these  22  are  higher  class  public  schools,  22  endowed  schools, 


and  eight  schools  under  voluntary  managers,  who  have 
invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department.  Serious  attention 
is  drawn  to  points  which  operate  injuriously  on  secondary 
schools.  The  first  of  these  is  the  early  age  at  which  the 
pupils,  and  more  especially  the  boys,  are  withdrawn  from 
the  schools,  whereby  they  often  miss  the  advantage  of  the 
highest  class,  so  invaluable  as  the  completion  of  a  school 
training.  Another  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
habit,  which  in  some  places  has  become  very  frequent,  of 
withdrawing  pupils  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  of 
unduly  prolonging  their  vacation.  We  can  understand  how 
the  first  of  these  practices  comes  into  play,  as  we  are 
familiar  enough  with  it  in  England;  but  we  confess  we  are 
surprised  to  learn  that,  in  a  country  where  education  is  so 
highly  appreciated  as  in  Scotland,  there  should  be  such 
laxity  in  the  matter  of  attendance  as  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
not  too  strong  by  the  Inspectors.  We  hope  it  does  not  arise 
from  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  education  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  recent  legislation.  There  is  in  this 
part  of  the  Report,  also,  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Universities  to  lend  their  aid  and  place  their  experience  at 
the  sei’vice  of  the  Department.  The  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  was  undertaken  after  consultation  with  them, 
and  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  scheme,  so  as  to  ensure 
public  confidence  in  its  soundness.  That  that  confidence 
has  been  secured  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  number  of 
schools  participating  in  the  Examination,  which  was  29  in 
1888,  is  now  43;  that  the  number  of  candidates,  which  was 
972  in  1888,  was  this  year  2,528.  Further,  a  large  number 
of  Universities  and  professional  authorities  have  announced 
their  readiness  to  accept  the  certificate  in  lieu  of  such  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  as  are  held  under  their  directions. 

The  great  saving  in  teaching  power  resulting  from  pupils 
working  for  one  examination,  recognised  by  the  various 
professional  bodies  as  of  sufficiently  high  standard  to  entitle 
those  who  have  passed  it  to  enter  on  their  professional 
training,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  preparing  pupils  for  examinations  different  in 
point  of  subjects  or  books,  but  about  the  same  standard  of 
difficulty.  As  to  proficiency  of  the  pupils  examined,  the  Report 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character  of  the  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  classics,  but  not  so  favourably  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  As  to  the  latter,  it  says  :  “We  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  either  that  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  it,  or 
that  special  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  imparting 
in  day  schools  of  this  kind  a  sound  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages.” 

With  reference  to  technical  education,  we  gather  from  the 
Report  that  the  School  Board  authorities  are  proceeding  with 
more  than  Scotch  caution.  They  seem  still  to  be  very 
dubious  about  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887.  “  But,”  says 

the  Report,  “  we  are  not  disposed  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
subject  is  disregarded,  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
it  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  that  discussion  is 
now  doing  much  to  define  the  proper  aims  and  methods  of  such 
instruction.  It  is  probable  also  that  School  Boards  are  anxious 
to  consider  this,  not  so  much  as  a  sepai’ate  question,  but  rather 
as  one  belonging  to  the  larger  sphere  of  higher  education 
generally,  that  they  desire  to  weigh  carefully  the  action  it 
may  be  expedient  for  them  to  take,  on  grounds  of  public 
interest,  in  this  larger  question  before  embarking  upon  any 
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further  development  of  technical  education  as  one  branch 
thereof.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks  to  having  the  secondary 
education  of  a  country  under  the  control  of  a  State  depart¬ 
ment,  we  think  no  candid  educationist  can  study  the  working 
of  the  educational  machine  in  Scotland  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  a  centi’al  authority,  judiciously  worked,  possesses 
many  great  advantages  for  co-ordinating  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  of  the  country,  and  so  influencing  these 
that  each  shall  work  for  the  good  of  each,  and  that  the  whole 
available  educational  power  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  friction  or 
waste. 


The  plan  of  holding  a  summer  meeting  of  University 
Extension  and  other  students  at  Oxford  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  established  success.  The  third  annual  gathering, 
which  will  take  place  from  August  1st  to  August  12th,  and 
from  August  13th  to  September  2nd,  has  proved  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that,  we  hear,  considerably  over  1000  students  have 
signified  their  intention  to  be  present ;  and  there  are  rumours 
that  there  is  likely  to  be,  in  addition,  a  fairly  large  contingent 
of  teachers  and  others  from  America — the  original  home  of 
summer  meetings.  The  task  of  finding  accommodation, 
entertainment,  and  instruction  for  so  large  a  crowd  has  been 
a  formidable  one,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  committee 
and  to  Mr.  Hewins  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  first  part  of  the  meeting,  which  lasts  twelve 
days,  is  not  only  shorter  than  the  second,  but  is  also  more 
of  a  social  character,  and  its  courses  of  lectures  are  briefer. 
The  second  part  aims  at  providing  three  weeks  of  quiet  study. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  lecturers  is  far  too  long  for  us  to 
reproduce  it  here;  but  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
have  a  few  specimens.  In  Modern  History,  amongst  others, 
Professor  S.  It.  Gardiner1,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallet,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Marriott  will  lecture.  In  Literature  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eight  lecturers,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  A. 
Sidgwick  (Virgil),  Mr.  Churton  Collins  (Study  of  Poetry),  Dr. 
J.  G.  Bailey  (Shakespeare)  ;  while  Mr.  F.  S.  Boas  will  lecture 
on  Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  Dr.  Murray  on  the  History 
of  the  English  Language.  In  Art,  Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden 
lectures  on  Etching.  In  Science  there  are  eight  lecturers, 
amongst  whom  we  note  Professor  Geddes  (Evolution),  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  H.  Green  (Geology),  and  Mr.  Mackinder  (Geography). 
And  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  series  will  be 
the  lectures  given  by  Mr.  F.  Madan  on  the  History  of  Oxford. 
A  few  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  this  year  as  experi¬ 
ments,  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned  three  lectures  on  the 
History,  Theory,  and  Art  of  Teaching,  to  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen.  With  so  much  to  choose  from, 
students  may  well  be  excused  if  they  get  a  little  “mixed”  ; 
but  the  older  members  have,  no  doubt,  already  learnt  the 
wisdom  of  not  attempting  too  many  subjects,  After  all,  it  is 
holiday  time  ;  and  it  would  be  little  short  of  folly  to  forget 
this,  and,  while  straining  after  mental  improvement,  to  miss 
the  chance  of  regaining  that  freshness  and  brightness  which 
is  essential  to  all  brain-workers,  and  especially  to  teachers. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  quite  as  much  “  mental 
improvement  ”  to  regain  brightness  and  freshness  of  mind  as 
to  increase  one’s  store  of  knowledge,  or  to  add  to  the  number 
of  one’s  possible  points  of  view. 


The  question  of  holiday  work  which  these  gatherings  at 
Oxford  raise  is,  indeed,  one  both  interesting  and  extremely 
difficult  to  answer  aright.  It  is  a  new  idea,  and  at  present 
we  have  but  little  data  to  go  upon.  The  problem  in  America 
is  wholly  different — for  the  simple  reason  that  the  summer 
holidays  there  are  usually  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
summer  holidays  in  England ;  and  even  those  who  can 
afford  to  rush  about  somewhat,  must  find  it  a  relief  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  of  their  spare  time  in  quiet  study.  In  England, 
where  so  much  of  our  work  in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  done 
at  high  pressure,  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  holidays  in  the  warm  weather  (if  we  have  any)  should 
be  devoted  to  sauntering  and  lying  on  the  grass — if  it  be  not 
too  rainy — so  that  by  the  middle  of  September  we  may  have 
recovered  a  normal  human  state.  Will  the  Oxford  gather¬ 
ings  be  found  to  interfere  with  this?  That  is  a  question 
which  the  authorities  will  do  well  to  take  note  of,  so  that  in 
a  year  or  two  they  may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  be  in  a  position  to  make  such  changes  in  their 
programme  as  may  render  ovei’pressui’e  impossible,  should  it 
have  been  found  that  there  has  been  any.  Of  the  charms  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  side  of  the  movement  we  have  often 
spoken,  and  would  do  so  again  were  it  any  longer  needful.  It 
is  clear  that  teachers  and  students  of  all  kinds  already  appre¬ 
ciate  these  things  to  the  full ;  and  they  are  right.  The  good 
done  is  very  great ;  and  thei’e  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
delightful  place  for  a  summer  saunter  than  Oxfoi'd  and  its 
neighboui’hood.  We  wish  the  students  a  very  pleasant  time  ; 
and  if  they  will  take  our  advice,  they  will  partake  in  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  good  things  intellectual  which  are  to  be  set 
before  them. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &C. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  the  Law.  A  manual  chiefly  intended  for 
the  use  of  Private  Schoolmasters.  By  James  Williams,  B.G.L., 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- at- Law,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  (George  Bell  8f  Sons.) 

It  is  not  easy  a  priori  to  assign  a  reason  for  dedicating  a  book 
bearing  the  comprehensive  title  of  “  The  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Law”  to  the  use  chiefly  of  private  schoolmasters ;  nor  are  we 
able,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents,  to  render  any  reason 
for  this,  that  seems  to  us  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  the  Preface 
discloses  the  fact  that  much  of  the  matter  of  the  book  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Private  Schoolmaster,  and  we  are  told  on  the  title 
page  that  the  editor  of  that  paper  assisted  the  learned  author  in 
compiling  the  little  manual.  Possibly  it  is  to  this  accident  of  an 
accident  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  narrow  scope  of  the  work 
and  its  misleading  title. 

However  this  may  be,  the  author,  in  purporting  to  write  a  book 
of  law  for  the  use  chiefly  of  the  private  schoolmaster,  puts  him¬ 
self  in  the  illogical,  if  not  absurd,  position  of  Avriting  on  a  law 
that  has  no  existence.  The  private  schoolmaster,  as  such,  has  no 
more  necessary  connexion  with  the  law  than  any  of  the  Queen’s 
subjects.  He  is  liable  on  his  contracts,  for  his  torts  and  crimes, 
as  other  men  are,  and  not  otherwise.  He  has  no  status,  in  the 
sense  that  an  infant,  a  married  woman,  or  a  lunatic  has  a  status. 
There  are  no  common  law  rules  or  statutory  enactments  solely 
applicable  to  him,  in  the  sense  in  which  there  are  common  law 
rules  and  statutes  applicable,  say,  to  the  patentee  of  an  invention, 
a  common  carrier,  or  an  innkeeper.  His  relations  to  the  public 
or  to  his  assistants  are  not  in  any  way  qualified  or  regulated  by 
statute,  after  the  manner  of  schoolmasters  holding  office  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  or  the  Elementary  Education  Acts.  Hence 
we  must  not  expect,  in  the  little  work*under  notice,  an  exposition  of 
an}7  branch  of  the  corpus  juris  that  can  be  isolated  from  the  whole, 
and  treated  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  schoolmaster.  It 
cannot,  at  best,  be  much  other  than  a  more  or  less  adequate 
compendium  of  cases  in  which  schoolmasters  have  been  concerned 
either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

We  do  not  say  that  such  a  compendium  may  not  be  useful— 
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indeed,  if  it  induces  any  schoolmaster  to  read  a  standard  book  on 
contracts,  such  as  Sir  William  Anson’s  or  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s, 
or  a  standard  book  on  torts,  it  will  not  fail  to  do  some  good. 

The  book  consists  of  seven  chapters,  the  last  three,  on 
“  The  Married  Woman  as  Teacher,”  “  The  Infant  as  Teacher,” 
and  “  Procedure,”  being  comprised  in  ten  pages.  The  infant 
teacher  has  the  same  rights  as  any  other  infant ;  and  the  married 
woman  teacher  is  entitled  to  her  earnings,  as  other  married 
women  are,  under  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act;  and  this  is 
practically  all  that  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  infants  and 
married  women  tell  us.  As  to  the  chapter  on  Procedure,  we 
think  it  might  very  well  be  omitted.  When  a  schoolmaster  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  an  action, 
our  view  is  that  he  had  better  leave  procedure  to  his  solicitor. 
Cutting  blocks  with  a  razor  would  be  a  sensible  proceeding  com¬ 
pared  to  putting  a  schoolmaster  to  do  the  work  of  a  solicitor’s  clerk. 

There  remain  four  chapters,  and  of  these  the  first  two  might 
be  rolled  into  one.  The  very  titles  of  the  chapters,  viz.,  “  The 
Schoolmaster  and  the  Public,”  and  “The  Schoolmaster  and  other 
Schoolmasters,”  imply  as  much ;  and  when  we  look  into  the 
chapters  themselves,  we  find  the  same  ground  is  either  gone  over 
twice,  or  matter  is  discussed  in  one  that  might  as  fittingly  be 
discussed  in  the  other.  Thus  the  first  sentence  of  the  first 
chapter  is,  “  The  establishment  of  a  new  school  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  not  an  actionable  nuisance,”  and  on  the  first  page  of 
the  second  chapter  we  meet  this,  “  The  opening  of  a  new  school  is, 
in  the  absence  of  any  contract  creating  as  between  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  a  partial  monopoly,  merely  damnum  absque  injuria, 
and  does  not  give  the  first  comer  any  right  of  action  against  the 
competitor.”  Now  the  maxim  Ex  damno  absque  injuria  non  oritur 
actio  covers  both,  and  they  might  have  been  given  once  for  all 
as  illustrations  of  it.  Again,  in  the  first  chapter  we  find  discussed, 
in  connexion  with  libel  and  slander,  the  case  of  Hume  v.  Marshall, 
which  was  an  action  brought  by  an  assistant-master  of  Dulwich 
against  the  second  master  of  that  college,  as  also  the  recent  case 
ofMalan  v.  Young,  an  action  by  an  assistant-master  at  Sherborne 
against  the  headmaster;  whilst  in  the  second  chapter  we  find 
discussed  the  cases  of  Dummer  v.  Corporation  of  Chippenham, 
Hayman  v.  Governors  of  Rugby,  Regina  v.  Governors  of  Darling¬ 
ton  Grammar  School,  and  Whiston  v.  Dean  and  Chajffer  of 
Rochester,  which  are  certainly  not  cases  between  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmaster. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters,  which  treat  respectively  of  “The 
Schoolmaster  and  the  Parent”  and  “The  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Pupil,”  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most  useful  in  the  book. 
The  rules  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III.  will,  if  observed,  safe¬ 
guard  a  schoolmaster  in  all  ordinary  cases  against  lawsuits,  and, 
where  he  is  involved  in  one  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  will 
secure,  in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  that  he  is  on  the  right 
side.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  go  through  these 
chapters  in  detail.  We  may  say,  however,  that  in  respect  to 
arrangement  and  substance  they  are  those  with  which  we  have 
least  fault  to  find.  Nearly  all  the  important  decisions  bearing  on 
the  points  discussed,  down  to  the  date  of  publication,  are  given. 
There  remains  to  be  said  that  the  book  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
as  its  published  price  is  only  one-and-sixpence. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  those  for 
whom  this  little  book  is  designed  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  its 
seventy-six  pages  with  a  desire  to  study  the  principles  of  that 
law  of  which  they  only  catch  fugitive  glimpses  therein.  English 
law  has  from  the  earliest  times  enlisted  in  its  service  a  fair  share 
of  the  ability  of  each  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is  a  serious 
defect,  we  cannot  but  think,  in  our  current  systems  of  education 
that  a  jurisprudence  which  counts  Coke,  Somers,  Holt,  Hard- 
wicke,  Mansfield,  Parke,  Willes,  and  Jessel  among  a  few  of  its 
luminaries  makes  for  so  little  in  the  education  of  educators.  All 
the  grand  qualities  which  SirHenry Maine  ascribed  to  theUlpians, 
Papinians,  and  Pauluses  of  Roman  Jurisprudence  might  be  identi¬ 
fied,  as  he  remarks,  with  one  or  another  of  distinguished  English 
lawyers.  To  use  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  words,  we  see  “  the  same 
force  and  elegance  of  expression,  the  same  rectitude  of  moral 
view,  the  same  immunity  from  prejudice,  the  same  sound  and 
masculine  sense,  the  same  sensibility  to  analogies,  the  same  keen 
observation,  the  same  nice  analysis  of  generals,  the  same  vast 
sweep  of  comprehension  over  particulars.” 

It  surely  is  a  grievous  waste  of  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus, 
from  which  the  whole  nation  suffers,  that  so  few  opportunities 
are  provided  in  our  schemes  of  liberal  education  tor  bringing 
the  minds  of  our  youth  under  the  influence  of  a  discipline  at 
once  morally  and  mentally  bracing  and  valuable  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  of  everyday  life, 


General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  (Longmans.) 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Middle  Ages  as  cabin’d, 
cribb’d,  confin’d,  both  in  the  products  of  their  thinking,  and 
also  in  the  processes  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  conclusions, 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  old  schoolmen  seems  the  occasion 
for  banter  about  angels  dancing  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  We 
all  of  us  recognise  the  Renascence  as  delivering  us  from  the 
“Dark  Ages,”  as  “the  discovery  of  the  world  and  of  man,”  as 
Burckhardt  terms  it,  as  “the  substitution  of  substance  for 
form,”  to  quote  Professor  Laurie’s  generalization.  What  good, 
then,  can  come  from  such  a  period  of  history  ?  If  there  is  any 
good,  who,  with  such  preconceptions,  will  listen  to  it  ?  Is  there 
any  hope  for  the  philosophy  of  such  a  period  ?  To  speak  calmly, 
have  we  not,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  had  such  a  wealth  of 
experience,  such  a  wealth  of  thinkers  on  that  experience,  that  the 
philosophy  of  that  age  is  for  us  obsolete  P  In  other  words,  can 
an  age  in  which  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  to  us,  with  the  ripened 
experience  of  the  centuries,  and  especially  of  the  last  century, 
listen  patiently  to  Thomas  Aquinas  P  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
that  to  answer  “No”  would  be  to  show  that  modern  philosophy 
has  made  little  advance  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
in  the  matter  of  dogmatism.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we  now 
have  an  unspeakably  large  accumulation  to  the  material  of  our 
knowledge,  which  research  after  research,  laboured  observations 
and  experiments,  together  with  the  elaboration  of  scientific 
method,  have  brought  about,  that  though  new  sciences  by  the  score 
have  swum  like  stars  into  our  ken,  that  new  generalizations  have, 
so  to  say,  organized  and  classified  the  multitudinous  new  details, 
yet  the  reasoned  explanation  of  this  widened  field  of  knowledge 
is  no  more  certain  to-day  than  it  was  of  the  narrower  field  of 
vision  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago.  That  we  know  more 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  certain ;  but  who  yet  ha3 
authoritatively  solved  the  problem,  “  How  do  I  know  anything 
at  all  P  ”  “  How  do  I,  the  thinking  subject,  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  thing  perceived,  or  thought  of  ?  ”  “  In  know¬ 

ledge,  how  do  we  bridge  over  the  abyss  between  Mind  and 
Matter  p  ”  “  Is  either  anterior  to  the  other  ?  ”  Or,  indeed,  does 

Mind  exist  apart  from  Matter  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
Matter  exist  apart  from  Mind  P 

Now,  on  these  fundamental  points,  men  have  had  opinions, 
ever  since  they  made  any  attempt  to  give  a  reasoned  explanation 
of  things  at  all.  Notice,  too,  that  our  present-day  clearer  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  content  of  mind  and  of  the  content  of  matter  does 
not  closely  affect  the  general  relation  of  mind  to  matter. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  an  interesting,  if  not  indeed 
a  useful,  contribution  to  philosophy  to  restate  the  more  general 
problems  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  correcting  and 
interpreting  into  the  terms  of  to-day,  wherever  more  exact  and 
detailed  knowledge  can  improve  upon  that  philosopher.  This 
appears  to  be  the  aim  of  Father  John  Rickaby.  The  book,  of 
course,  appears  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  system.  With 
this,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  From  our  view,  we  have  to  point 
out  that  this  is  the  best  presentment,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  that,  for  clear  treatment  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  abstruse  subject,  we  have  a  model  in  method  and  style. 
So,  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  at 
any  rate  the  reading  is  sound  mental  discipline. 

As  an  example  of  Father  Rickaby’s  power  of  illustration,  we 
take  the  very  difficult  definition  of  Being.  He  quotes  Thomas 
Aquinas  :  “  It  is  true  that  Being  ( Ens ),  so  far  as  it  signifies  that 
which  is  apt  to  exist  ( secundum  quod  importat  rem  cui  competit 
esse),  means  the  essence  of  the  thing.”  To  explain  that  by  the 
term  Being  he  includes  not  only  actual,  but  also  potential 
existence,  he  says  :  “  Just  as  a  Protestant,  in  these  days  of  easy 
tolerance,  might  pass  all  his  days  without  ever  actually 
protesting,  and  yet  would  have  claim  to  his  title  because  his 
position  is  one  that  might  naturally  lead  to  a  protestation ;  so 
a  Being  may  never  actually  be,  and  yet  deserve  its  name,  because 
it  truly  presents  an  actualizable  nature.  It  so  presents  itself  to 
thought,  and  thus  the  vulgarism  something  for  something  is  not 
altogether  a  useless  reminder  of  what  many  suppose  to  be  a 
correct  piece  of  etymology.  They  connect  thing  and  think  as 
ding  and  denken,  or  as  res  and  reri.”  Or,  again,  our  author  says: 
“Every  object  is  a  Being  so  far  as  in  answer  to  question,  What 
is  it  ?  the  intellect  must  reply,  ‘It  is  a  something,  an  Ens 
essentiae.’  ”  Mr.  Rickaby  points  out  that  attacks  may  be  made 
on  this  doctrine.  It  may  be  said  (1)  The  fact  of  essence,  we 
grant,  but  we  deny  the  impossibility  of  any  knowledge ;  (2)  the 
fact  maybe  declared  doubtful;  (3)  “the  so-called  fact  may  be 
pronounced  a  fiction  of  the  mind.”  The  following  illustration 
is  given ; — 
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“  In  the  hidden  personality  of  an  Oriental  monarch,  who  sometimes 
holds  himself  aloof  from  his  people  as  the  great,  mysterious  power  in  the 
background,  we  may  find  these  three  corresponding  stages  of  belief  and 
disbelief.  One  subject  of  the  prince  might  say,  ‘  There  is  such  a  poten¬ 
tate,  but  that  is  all  I  know;’  another,  ‘I  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a 
potentate  ;  ’  a  third,  ‘  Such  potentate  certainly  does  not  exist,  and  those 
styled  his  Ministers  are  our  real  and  only  rulers.’  ” 

The  subjects  dealt  with  include  the  following:  The  Notion  of 
Being;  Essence  and  Existence;  Three  Attributes  of  Being, 
namely,  Unity,  Truth,  and  Goodness ;  The  Possibilities  of  Being ; 
The  Finite  and  Infinite  in  Being;  Substance  and  Accident; 
Substance  as  Hypostasis  and  Personality,  Causality,  Relation, 
Space  and  Time. 


German  School  Boohs. — (1)  Gustav  Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten. 

Edited  by  W.  D.  Toy,  M.A.  (2)  Wilhelm  Jensen's  Die  Braune 

Erica.  With  Notes  by  E.  S.  Joynes.  (3)  Onhel  und  Nichte. 

By  D.  Faulhaber,  Ph.D.  (4)  One-Year  Course  in  German. 

By  D.  Faulhaber,  Ph.D.  ( Boston ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.) 

Freytag’s  play,  Die  Journalisten,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most-edited  German  books.  The  choice  is,  on  the 
whole,  commendable  enough.  It  is  harmless,  rather  amusing,  and 
was  written  by  the  author  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  affected,  not  to  say  stilted,  style,  which  somewhat  mars  his 
later  writings.  The  dialogue  is  easy  and  frequently  even  elegant. 
The  only  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  the  Journalisten 
is,  that  the  play  will  hardly  interest  English  readers,  young  or 
old;  simply  because  it  unrolls  a  picture  of  occurrences,  and  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  which  are  quite  alien  to  them.  It 
portrays,  in  fact,  the  German  journalistic  world,  such  at  least  as 
it  was  in  former  years,  and  some  interesting  details  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  comedy  will  be  found  in  the  author’s  autobio¬ 
graphic  reminiscences,  published  some  time  ago.  We  recommend 
the  editor  of  the  present  play  to  consult  that  little  publication, 
before  issuing  a  second  edition  of  the  book,  and  to  embody  the 
substance  of  the  respective  passage  in  his  “Biographical  Note.” 
He  will  then  score  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other  editors 
of  the  play.  We  should  also  recommend  him  to  correct  several 
misstatements  in  the  short  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the 
volume.  Freytag  did  not  undertake,  together  with  Julian 
Schmidt,  the  “  management  ”  of  the  Grenzboten,  but  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  that  journal,  and  the  latter  was  not  a  political  “  news¬ 
paper,”  but  a  politico-literary  magazine.  Prof.  Toy’s  edition  is 
an  honest  attempt  to  use  the  text  of  the  play  as  the  basis  of 
grammatical  instruction.  His  notes  contain  some  useful  hints, 
both  grammatical  and  idiomatic ;  but  several  of  them  are  too 
long-winded,  and  others  are  too  abstrusely  worded  for  ordinary 
school  use.  We  will  quote  one  example  only,  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  our  stricture.  To  the  simple  phrase,  Ich  wiirde  Sie 
behalten,  the  following  note  is  given  : — “  Apodosis  of  an  ideal  con¬ 
ditional  sentence,  to  which  a  protasis,  like  wenn  dem  so  ware,  is 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  As  its  name  implies,  this  con¬ 
dition  presents  a  mere  possibility,  lacking  the  forcible  energetic 
expression  of  the  logical  condition,  and  the  notion  of  impossibility 
of  the  unreal  condition.”  What  is  the  school  boy  or  girl  to  make 
of  this  philosophical  definition  of  a  common  colloquial  phrase? 
Several  other  notes,  of  which  we  will  point  out  a  few  onl  alsoy, 
require  correction.  Abgeordneter  in  Huffnung  means  “a  deputy 
in  spe,”  and  not  “  a  would-be  legislator.”  The  word  Darnen- 
rose,  applied  as  a  nickname,  to  a  young  lady,  named  Adelheid, 
who  has  a  seeming  aversion  to  marriage,  is  explained  :  “  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  story  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Adelheid  was  so 
called  because  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  win  her 
hand.”  This  interpretation  is  quite  erroneous.  The  expression 
Dornenrose  is  here  simply  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  “  thorny 
rose” — i.e.,  a  rose  that  pricks — and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Dornroschen.  In  spite  of  these  and  some  other  shortcomings, 
Frof.  Toy’s  performance  gives  the  impression  of  being  the  result 
of  earnest  grammatical  studies.  We  may  also  mention  in  his 
commendation,  that  he  duly  acknowledges  it,  whenever  he  has 
adopted  any  remark  or  rendering  from  his  predecessors, — a 
practice  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  observed  by  other 
editors  of  school-books. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Joynes,  that  Wilhelm  Jensen’s 
novelette  Die  Braune  Erica,  “  is  specially  fit,  in  matter  and  style, 
fur  use  in  class-reading.”  The  tale  is  not  actually  objectionable, 
but  its  tenour  is  rather  “  sensual.”  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
ac  least,  the  book  is  not  likely  to  be  relished  by  either  teachers 
or  pupils.  In  glancing  at  the  notes,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  not 
conveniently  printed  for  reference,  we  hit  upon  the  translation 

turned  topsy-turvy”  for  ubergeschnappt,  whilst  any  little 
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dictionary  would  tell  the  student  of  German  that  it  means 
“  cracked  ”  or  “  crazy.” 

Dr.  Faulhaber  has  issued  a  “  German  story  for  sight  transla¬ 
tion,”  entitled  Onhel  und  Nichte,  of  which  be  seems  to  be  the 
author.  The  tale  has  been  composed  with  a  laudable  intention, 
and  has  both  a  moral  and  a  patriotic  tendency.  We  think  that 
the  author  would  have  done  better  to  publish  his  novel  first  as  a 
purely  literary  production,  not  intended  for  school  use.  The 
critics  would  then  have  told  him  what  they  think  of  its  literary 
merit.  To  us  it  does  not  seem  of  particular  interest,  and  we 
cannot  agree  in  all  instances  with  the  author’s  attempts  to  sub¬ 
stitute  purely  Teutonic  expressions  for  foreign  words.  Thus 
Casematten,  “  casemates,”  are  certainly  not  Solclaten-Wohnungen, 
and  even  the  most  fanatic  German  purists  would  not  commonly 
use  the  word  Regimentsbefehlhaber,  instead  of  Oberst,  “colonel.” 

Dr.  Faulhaber’s  One-Year  Course  in  German  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  the  accidence  of  German  Grammar 
(in  which  the  author,  of  course,  adopts  his  own  system  of  the 
declension  of  nouns)  in  a  very  condensed  form.  The  complete 
list  of  irregular  or  strong  verbs,  with  their  various  forms  in  the 
present,  as  well  as  in  the  past  tenses,  will  be  found  particularly 
useful.  The  second  part  contains  “  Reading  Exercises,”  chiefly 
intended  to  illustrate  the  rules  in  Part  I.  The  “  reading-matter” 
is,  on  the  whole,  well-chosen,  but  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a 
difficult  passage  from  “  Faust  ”  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical 
part.  The  author  gives  two  Vocabularies  :  one  after  each  passage 
and  another  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the  book.  One 
of  these  Vocabularies  is  certainly  superfluous. 


Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greeh  Verb.  By  W.  W. 
Goodivin.  ( Macmillan .) — A  peculiar  interest  and  value  must 
necessarily  attach  to  the  final  form  of  a  treatise  like  the  present, 
which  the  author,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  has  been 
able  to  revise,  or  rather  to  rewrite,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
“  under  the  greater  sense  of  responsibility  which  doubled  years 
and  more  than  doubled  experience  have  taught  him.”  The 
small  volume  which  Professor  Goodwin,  with  no  affected  modesty, 
calls  an  ephemeral  production,  “  written  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,”  has  long  been  a  standard  authority  in  England.  It  now 
appears  as  a  handsome  octavo,  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its  former 
size.  Every  page  bears  evidence  not  merely  of  careful  revision, 
but  of  the  advance  in  scholarship  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  course  of  a  generation.  The  labours  of  Delbriick,  of  Lange, 
and  of  Sclianz,  with  his  fellow-workers  Weber,  Sturm,  Schmidt, 
Grlinewald,  and  Birklein,  have  not  only  greatly  increased  the 
apparatus  of  scholarship,  but  have  largely  affected  its  methods. 
It  is  the  views  of  the  first-named,  and  not  those  of  Kuhner  and 
Rost,  that  are  now  discussed  in  the  Appendix  on  the  relations  of 
the  optative  to  other  moods.  The  introduction  of  statistics  to 
scholarship  by  the  last-named  has  afforded  material  for  the  new 
Appendices  III.  and  IV.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  sure¬ 
ness  of  touch  characteristic  of  the  author  that  his  conclusions 
have  undergone  such  substantially  little  alteration,  though  they 
are  sometimes  supported  on  new  grounds.  For  example,  he 
rejects  now,  as  decidedly  as  in  his  second  edition,  the  theory  of 
Elmsley  involving  different  explanations  of  the  constructions  of 
ov  py  with  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  respectively,  which 
had  been  adopted  with  some  misgivings  in  his  first  edition.  But, 
while  he  insists  still  that  both  constructions  must  be  explained 
on  the  same  lines,  the  explanation  of  ov  py  as  forming  a  strong 
single  negative  is  replaced  by  one  which  regards  the  negative 
force  of  py  as  in  abeyance,  as  in  the  Platonic  py  (pavXov  rj,  py 
avaynaiov  jj,  practically  cautious  assertions  which  are  then  con¬ 
verted  into  negatives  by  ov.  The  sentences  which  were  claimed 
as  decisive  witnesses  in  favour  of  Elmsley’s  theory,  such  as  ov 
criy  dvefjei,  py8e  beiXiav  ape i ;  are  explained  as  two  separate  interro¬ 
gations,  introduced  respectively  by  ov  ( nonne )  and  py  ( num ),  so 
that  they  are  not  instances  of  the  construction  with  ov  py  at  all. 
The  part  of  the  book  with  which  we  feel  least  satisfied  is  the 
theory  of  the  tenses,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  present 
and  aorist  infinitive  and  participle.  The  remark  that  the  present 
infinitive  in  indirect  discourse,  besides  representing,  as  it 
generally  does,  a  present  indicative,  may  also  represent  an  im¬ 
perfect  indicative,  “thus  supplying  the  want  of  an  imperfect 
infinitive,”  is  rather  like  the  explanation  that  posse  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  future  sense  because  possum  has  no  future  participle. 
If  the  present  infinitive  is  thus  found  used  in  a  sense  which  on 
our  theory  ought  to  be  impossible,  surely  it  follows  that  our 
theory  is  at  fault.  In  the  same  way  when,  it  is  observed  (§  673) 
|  that  the  present  optative  supplies  the  want  of  an  imperfect,  but 
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that  this  “  can  be  done  only  when  the  context  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  optative  represents  an  imperfect  and  not  a  pre¬ 
sent,”  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  it  is  only  from  the  context  that 
we  can  discover  which  it  is  used  for.  We  are  misled  by  inferences 
drawn  from  the  name  “  present,”  which  is  merely  accidental,  and 
is  better  taken  as  meaningless.  It  is  a  great  point  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  unfortunate  expression  that  the  aorist  denotes  “  the 
momentary  occurrence  of'  an  action,”  or  “  a  single  and  momen¬ 
tary  action.”  Most  teachers  have  had  experience  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  to  which  these  expressions  give  rise.  One  very 
important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  substitution  of 
short  sections  for  the  long  sections  subdivided  by  a  bewildering 
succession  of  numbers,  letters,  notes  and  remarks,  which  made 
reference,  except  by  the  page,  most  difficult.  The  fact  that  the 
latter  numbered  only  114,  while  the  former  amount  to  926,  will 
indicate  the  gain  in  practical  convenience.  In  one  respect  we 
think  a  change  has  been  made  for  the  worse.  Surely  it  is  more 
generally  convenient  that,  in  references  to  the  orators,  the  speeches, 
as  in  former  editions,  should  be  named,  and  not  merely  numbered. 
The  names  might  at  all  events  have  been  given  in  the  index  of 
passages  referred  to.  We  congratulate  Professor  Goodwin  on 
the  reissue  of  his  great  work,  which  has  fitly  preceded  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  its 
new  form,  even  more  than  in  its  old,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
scholar. 


First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy.  By  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Ph.D.,  LL.JD.  ( Macmillan .) — Dr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  ablest 
students  of  political  economy,  and  one  of  its  clearest  exponents. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  “The  Wages  Question,” 
“  Money,”  “  Land  and  its  Rent,”  and  larger  text-books.  Having 
thus  dealt  at  length  in  these  larger  treatises,  he  has  well 
equipped  himself  for  the  work  of  writing  these  “  First  Lessons.” 
It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  writing  of  a  small  book  were  a 
small  matter,  but  Dr.  Walker  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  says, 
“In  writing  its  pages,  I  have  been  well  aware  that  the  object 
sought  is  the  most  difficult  at  which  an  economist  can  aim.” 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  a  work  by  a  man  of  such  knowledge  of 
economics,  written  in  the  spirit  he  has  written,  has,  a  priori, 
all  the  elements  of  success.  But  Dr.  Walker  would  tell  us — nay, 
he  does  tell  us— that  whether  the  book  be  successful  or  not  will 
only  be  learned  on  actual  trial  in  the  schoolroom.  We  therefore 
at  present  are  excluded  from  saying  much  as  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  After  perusal  of  some  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  beginner,  we  may  say  we  are  struck  by  the  lucidity  of  the 
explanations  and  the  appositeness  of  the  examples.  Dr.  Walker 
is  particularly  happy  and  judicious  in  his  application  of  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  cost  of  production  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  which  determines  the  value  of  the  products.  Dr. 
Walker  states  the  case  for  land  nationalization,  but  maintains 
that  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  “  inexpressibly  superior  ” 
to  collective  ownership.  Perhaps  this  strong  expression  of 
opinion,  although  supported  by  reason,  is  hardly  necessary  in  an 
elementary  exposition  of  first  principles,  for  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  is  precisely  one  of  those  subjects  as  to  which  the 
student  should  look  for  guiding  principles  and  materials  for 
consideration,  but  on  which  he  should  be  encouraged  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  and  not  that  of  either  Dr.  Walker  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Mr.  Henry  George  on  the  other.  We  only  say,  further, 
that  Dr.  Walker  selects  the  class-room  as  the  court  in  which  his 
book  should  be  tried.  We  only  say  to  the  teacher,  in  addition, 
that,  judging  by  reference  to  the  book  on  critical  points,  to  the 
class-room  let  it  go.  It  has  all  the  promise  of  being  an  excellent 
class-book 

Handcraft.  By  J.  D.  Sutcliffe.  (Griffith,  Farran,  Sr  Co.) — This 
book  contains  the  best  account  of  the  Sloyd  system  we  have 
seen,  and  is  primarily  intended  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  for 
teachers.  The  Sloyd  models  are  carefully  described,  and  full 
notes  are  given  upon  their  construction ;  but  suggestions  upon 
the  use  of  tools  are  advisedly  omitted.  The  notes  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  carefully  designed  scale  drawings,  and  in  this  respect 
the  work  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  all  others  on  the  subject. 
We  think  a  great  point  wrould  have  been  gained  if  it  were  insisted 
that,  before  constructing  models,  the  pupils  should  themselves 
make  scale  drawings  of  them.  The  regulation  laid  down  in  the 
last  Minute  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
reference  to  Manual  Instruction  is  that  “  The  work  must  be 
from  drawings  to  scale  previously  made  by  the  students.” 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  work  a  plain  account  of  what  the  Sloyd 
system  is  capable  of  effecting,  and  our  opinion  is,  that  for  young 
children,  of  say  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age,  or  for  children 


who  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  manual  instruction,  the 
system  might  be  introduced  with  advantage.  The  book  is  also 
intended  “  as  an  incentive  to  parents,  educationists,  and  states¬ 
men  to  fortify  the  risiug  generation  of  England  against  the 
opprobrium  so  justly  alleged  against  the  English  of  the  present 
day,  that  they  are  behind  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  in 
those  elements  of  mechanical  taste  and  skill  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity.”  .  We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this 
statement,  so  freely  made  by  those  who  view  everything  foreign 
with  such  partial  eyes.  Certainly,  from  the  results  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  we  do  not  think  the  Sloyd  system 
could  be  applied  in  England  more  than  we  have  indicated 
above,  and  to  other  systems  of  manual  training  we  must  look 
for  help  to  wipe  away  the  alleged  disgrace. 
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The  Elements  of  Laboratory  Work.  By  A.  G.  Earl,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
(Longmans.) — This  purports  to  he  an  introduction  to  all  branches  of 
natui’al  science,  hut  we  doubt  whether  young  students,  or  those  pre¬ 
viously  unacquainted  with  practical  physics,  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  hook.  There  is  an  absence  of  simple  experiments,  and  we  are 
at  once  plunged  into  matters  that  require  considerable  skill  and  practice. 
Moreover,  the  terms  used  are  such  as  would  require  more  explanation 
than  seems  justified  by  a  hook  for  beginners,  and  indeed  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  to  most.  There  is,  however,  much  that  is  to  he  commended, 
and  those  schoolboys  who  can  understand  such  exercises  as— “  Show  that 
every  portion  of  a  rotating  body  moves  either  in  a  plane  or  non-planar 
curve,”  or  “Show  that  two  mutually  electrified  bodies  behave,  when 
separated,  as  if  they  were  joined  by  some  extensible  but  elastic  material,” 
or  who  can  “Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  method  of  obtaining  an 
absorption  spectrum,”  will  find  the  book  useful. 

Longmans'  School  Trigonometry.  By  Rev.  F.  Sparks,  B.A.  (Longmans.) 
— This  is  strictly  an  elementary  book  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  Examinations  as  Stage  2,  Mathematics,  South  Kensington.  It  covers 
the  whole  of  the  subject  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  “  Solution  of  Triangles,” 
including  practical  applications.  The  distinguishing  features  are  the 
geometrical  proofs  of  formulas  connecting  the  ratios  of  two  angles,  the 
graphs  showing  the  growth  and  variations  of  functions,  and  an  unusually 
copious  supply  of  well-chosen  examples. 

Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra.  By  W.  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S. 
(Longmans.) — Very  little  attempt  is  here  made  to  explain  the  principles 
and  rules,  this  being,  as  the  writer  states,  left  to  the  teacher.  The  book 
is  therefore  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  collection  of  sets  of  examples, 
and  as  such  it  may  probably  be  found  useful. 

Text- Book  of  Practical  Plane  ancl  Solid  Geometry,  Parts  I.  and  IT.  By  J. 
Spencer,  B.Se.,  F.C.S.  (J.  Boulton  §  Co.) — This  little  work  is  written 
for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  South  Kensington  Examinations  in 
the  subject.  The  propositions  are  the  accumulated  results  of  some 
twenty  years’  teaching,  and  as  such  Mr.  Spencer  may  fairly  hope  to  have 
included  what  is  likely  to  be  most  useful.  The  Solid  Geometry  in  Part 
II.  seems  particularly  good. 

(1)  Forty  Lessons  in  Carpentry  Workshop  Practice.  By  C.  F.  Mitchell. 
(2)  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Vol.  I.  Elementary.  By  ILenrg 
J.  Spooner,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  iff)  Engineering.  By  C.  F.  Mitchell.  (Cassells.) 
— These  three  works  form  the  basis  of  a  series  known  as  the  Poly- 
technical  Series.  Technical  education  is  receiving  great  attention  in  this 
country,  and  new  “  Polytechnics  ”  are  being  opened ;  so  that  such  a  set  of 
practical  books  as  this  will  be  greatly  in  request.  They  are  all  written 
by  teachers  daily  engaged  in  the  work,  and  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
real  wants  of  students.  The  diagrams  are  excellently  drawn,  and  the 
printing  and  style  leave  nothing  to  he  desired. 

Thirty-six  Observation  Lessons  on  Common  Minerals.  By  H.  L.  Clapp. 
(Heath  <f  Co.) — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  guides  for  science  teaching 
issued  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  The  lessons  are  based 
chiefly  upon  the  more  salient  and  obvious  physical  properties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  minerals,  such  as  hardness,  weight,  colour,  form,  &c.,  with  only 
occasional  or  incidental  references  to  their  chemical  behaviour.  In  an 
Appendix  is  given  some  information  on  asbestus,  calcite,  coal,  graphite, 
iron,  mica,  serpentine,  talc,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Royal  Story-Book  Readers.  (Nelsons.) — The  four  volumes  before  us  are 
well  bound  in  blue  covers,  and  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
Standards  I.  to  IV.  They  contain  many  first-rate  illustrations,  and 
are  clearly  printed  in  types  which  decrease  in  size  as  the  books  advance 
in  difficulty.  Each  reading-lesson  is  followed  by  lists  of  words  for 
spelling,  notes  and  meanings,  and  easy  grammatical  notes.  The  volume 
for  Standard  I.  is  entitled  “  Stories  and  Fables for  II.,  “Stories  of 
Children’s  Pets”  ;  III.  is  the  “  Hans  Anderson  Story-Book  ”  ;  IV.,  “  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.” 

Supplement  to  the  Student's  Plane  Trigonometry .  By  Thomas  Roney. 
(Allen  §  Co.) — The  general  appearance  and  style  of  this  work  is  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  author’s  “Student’s  Plane  Trigonometry.”  It 
contains  all  the  recent  papers  iu  the  subject  set  at  the  various  Military 
and  University  entrance  examinations,  with  answers,  explanations,  and 
full  directions  for  the  solution  of  all  the  difficult  problems. 
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Analysis  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Hughes,  B.A.  ( John  Hcywood .) — Notes  and  examination  questions 
are  the  special  features  of  this  analysis.  It  will  he  found  especially 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  Confirmation,  and  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  Sunday-school  teaching. 

New  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Practical,  in  Seven  Boohs.  [Longmans.) — 
The  seventh  and  last  hook  of  an  excellent  little  series. 

Light:  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Optics.  By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn, 
M.A.  [Crosby  Lockwood  Son.) — Without  dispensing  altogether  with 
mathematics,  the  author  has  arranged  his  work  to  suit  those  who  have 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra,  by  avoiding  all 
subjects  which  can  only  bo  understood  by  help  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
There  are  nine  chapters  in  the  hook,  under  the  headings  of  Photometry, 
Reflexion  and  Refraction  of  Light  at  Plane  and  Curved  Surfaces,  Lenses 
and  Telescopes,  Chromatics,  Double  Refraction  and  Polarisation,  and 
Illumination  by  Diffused  Light. 

Coloured  Music  System,  Book  I.  By  E.  M.  Story.  [Philip  <§•  Son.) — 
This  novel  pianoforte  instruction  book  for  beginners  contains  only  six 
pages.  Colour  is  the  basis  of  the  system.  Simple  mnemonical  verses 
teach  the  names  of  the  colours  corresponding  with  the  notes  of  the 
pianoforte,  both  treble  and  bass.  The  colours  do  not  change ;  so,  whether 
within,  above,  or  below  the  stave  in  treble  or  bass,  the  purple  line  always 
represent  E,  the  green  line  G,  and  so  on,  while  the  spaces  necessarily 
lie  between  the  same  colours.  It  is  certainly  strikingly  original,  and  we 
believe  it  will  prove  attractive. 

Platonis  Euthyphro.  By  J.  Adam.  [Cambridge  University  Press.) — Mr. 
Adam  has  here  followed  up  his  well-known  editions  of  the  Apology 
and  the  Crito  by  a  similar  edition  of  the  Euthyphro,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  suitability  as  an  introduction  to  the  serious  study  of  Plato,  has  not, 
we  believe,  previously  appeared  in  England  in  a  separate  form.  The 
introduction  and  commentary  are  full  and  excellent.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
in  illustration  of  a\\a  yap,  we  think  it  might  have  been  better  to  repeat  a 
note  already  given  on  the  Apology,  instead  of  giving  a  reference  to  it. 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  good  way  of  reminding  us  that  the  Apology 
should  be  l’ead  first.  We  hope  Mr.  Adam  will  edit  other  dialogues. 

Tales  and  Stories.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Edited  by  Alfonzo 
Gardiner.  [John  Heywood.) — This  edition  is  for  school  use,  and  contains 
nothing  which  is  unsuitable  for  children’s  reading.  In  making  his 
selection,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  retained  tales  of  world-wide  popularity,  such 
as  “The  Ugly  Duckling,”  “The  Tin  Soldier,”  &c.  ;  parables  from 
nature,  as  “The  Flax,”  “  The  Snowdrop”;  and  flights  of  fancy,  as  “The 
Shadow.”  He  has  also  added  helpful  explanations  to  make  the  tales 
thoroughly  understandable  by  English  children  ;  the  particular  lessons 
taught  by  the  tales,  and  all  topographical  and  historical  allusions;  are 
pointed  out. 

The  Bay  School  Hymn  Book,  with  Tunes.  Edited  by  Emma  Mundella: 
[Novello,  Eiver,  cj-  Co.) — A  hymn  book  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  day 
schools,  containing  such  hymns  as  are  suited  to  ordinary  week-day 
morning  use.  The  book  will  be  found  acceptable  in  schools  in  which  the 
religious  teaching  is  compulsorily  undenominational  in  character,  for  no 
hymns  of  an  especially  doctrinal  tendency  have  been  chosen.  All  the 
hymns  and  tunes  are  by  well-known  authors  and  composers. 

Scriptural  Revision  Cards  :  St.  Luke.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  [Relfe 
Brothers.) — This  card  is  intended  as  a  test  of  candidates  for  the  Local 
Examinations,  in  their  familiarity  with  the  text  and  matter  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  There  are  142  texts,  and  students  are  asked  in  what  con¬ 
nexion  the  texts  occur,  and  to  comment,  where  necessary,  on  the  texts 
themselves. 

Sentences  for  Translation  into  French.  By  Edward  E.  Bowen,  M.A. 
[Percival  §■  Co.) — This  little  book  contains  2,201  sentences,  placed  in  no 
regular  order,  but  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  as  they  advance. 
They  are  not  intended  to  teach  rules,  but  to  give  practice  to  those  who 
have  learnt  them.  There  are  no  notes,  references,  or  vocabulary,  and 
there  is  no  key. 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistcs.  By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.  [Macmillan 
Co.) — Little  is  omitted  in  the  Introduction  and  notes  of  this  classic  which 
a  student  is  likely  to  require.  We  have  read  the  Introduction  with 
pleasure ;  and  a  close  examination  of  many  of  the  notes  has  failed  to 
bring  to  light  anything  with  which  we  can  find  fault.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Percival  deserves  much  praise  for  the  painstaking  manner  in 
which  his  work  has  been  performed.  He  has  brought  out  strongly  the 
resemblance  between  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  Elizabethan 
literature  and  those  of  Milton’s  poetry,  and  has  made  a  great  point  of 
the  historical  aspect  of  words. 

New  Editions. 

(1)  Geometrische  Konstruhiions  Aufgaben.  ByBr.H.  Lieber  and  F.  Yon 
Luhmann.  (2)  Trigonometrische  Anfgaben.  Same  Authors.  (3)  Stereo- 
metrischc  Anfgaben.  By  Br.  H.  Lieber.  [Berlin  :  L.  Simion.) — We  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  number  of  editions  through  which  each  of  these  German 
mathematical  text-books,  has  passed,  that  their  value  is  fully  appreciated 
in  their  own  country.  There  appears  to  be  a  uniformity  of  system 
throughout ;  a  systematic  arrangement  into  well -graduated  groups,  each 
group  being  preceded  by  a  fundamental  rule.  The  examples  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  in  some  cases,  short  hints  have  been  given  to  assist  in  the 
solution. 

Progressive  French  Course :  II.,  Second  Year.  By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht. 
[Macmillans .) — In  the  latest  edition  of  this  well  known  work,  the  funda¬ 


mental  principle  underlying  the  whole  course,  the  order  of  the  lessons 
and  the  colloquial  character  of  the  exercises,  remain  unaltered.  The 
appendices,  however,  have  been  enlarged,  and  we  find  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  classification  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  order  of  personal 
pronouns  in  objective  relation,  formation  of  adverbs,  interrogative  con¬ 
struction,  conditional,  infinitive,  and  construction  of  il  fant.  There  is 
also  an  addition  of  ten  exercises  for  practice  on  the  syntax  of  pre¬ 
positions. 

The  Illustrated  Guide  to  Cromer  and  Neighbourhood  [Jarrold  Sons) 
is  revised  to  the  present  time,  and  is  published  at  sixpence. 

Virgil  JEneid,  Books  I.  to  III.  Edited,  ivith  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.  [Clarendon  Press.) — In 
1882  Mr.  PapilloD  published  the  vEneid  in  two  volumes.  He  has  now, 
in  association  with  Mr.  Haigh,  revised  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
re-written  the  commentary  and  abridged  the  introduction  of  the  former 
edition.  The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  upon  the  history  of  the  text 
and  upon  Latin  orthography  has  been  omitted. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  July  31st,  1890. 

Best  Elizabethan  Plays  (The),  edited  by  W.  R.  Thayer,  7s.  Gd. 

Brosch  (M.) :  Geschichte  v.  England,  Yol.  6,  13m. 

Buettner-Wobst(T.) :  Studia  Byzantina,  Part  1,  lm.  30. 

Burton’s  (Rev.  H.)  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl.  (Ex¬ 
positor’s  Bible.) 

Carnot’s  (N.  L.  S.)  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat,  &c.,  edited  by  R. 
II.  Thurston,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Cicero  Pro  Roscio,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  St.  G.  Stock,  12mo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Crowest’s  (F.  J.)  Musical  Groundwork,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Daniell’s  (C.  J.)  The  Industrial  Competition  of  Asia,  8vo,  l'2s. 

D’Arblay’s  (Madame)  Diary  and  Letters,  with  Notes  by  W.  C.  Ward,  Vol-  1, 
cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Drayson’s  (Major  A.  W.)  Untrodden  Ground  in  Astronomy  and  Geology,  8vo, 
14s.  cl. 

Eighth  Century  (An)  Latin-Anglo-Saxon  Glossary,  edited  by  J.  H.  Ilessels, 
8vo,  10s.  cl. 

Fedor  Dose  of  the  VII.  Brigade,  Episodes  from  Hackliinder’s  “  Wachtstuben 
Abent.euer,”  selected  by  Beresford,  2s.  cl. 

Fitz-gerald’s  (C.  E.)  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Hygiene,  &c.,  2s.  6d. 

Fritsch  (G.) :  Die  Elektrischen  Fische,  Part  2,  30m. 

Frohlich  (F.) :  Das  Kriegswesen  Casars,  Parts  2  and  3,  lm.  40. 

Great  Artists :  The  Painters  of  Barbizon — Millet,  Rousseau,  Diaz ;  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Dupre,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  each,  cl. 

Hand-Kommentar  zum  Neueu  Testament,  bearb.  v.  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  3m. 

Heymans  (G.) :  Die  Gesetze  u.  Elemente  d.  Wissenschaftlichen  Denkens,  Gm. 

Horace’s  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  J.  L.  S.  Hatton,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Hornberger  (R.) :  Graphische  Darstellungen  f.  den  Meteorologischen  Un- 
terricht,  Part  3,  24m. 

Korting  (G.) :  Lateinisch-Romanisches  Worterbuch,  Parts  2  and  3,  4m. 

Mackintosh’s  (J.)  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Present  Century,  cr. 
8vo,  5s.  cl.  (Story  of  the  Nations.) 

Meusel  (4) :  Leicon  Cfesarianum,  Parts  14  and  15,  4m.  80. 

Mitchell’s  (D.  G-)  English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings ;  II.,  From  Elizabeth  to 
Anne,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Montaigne’s  Essays,  translated  by  J.  Florio,  edited  by  J.  H.  McCarthy,  Vols. 
3  and  4,  3s.  each.  (Stott  Library.) 

Schaff’s  (P.)  Literature  and  Poetry,  Studies  on  the  English  Language,  8vo, 
12s.  cl. 

Schweinfurth’s  (Dr.  G.)  Heart  of  Africa,  cheap  edition,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
each,  cl. 

Sophoclis  Tragcedine,  ed.  J.  Holub,  Part  5,  0m.  80. 

Soteldo’s  (A.  M.)  Spanish  Grammar,  cr.  8vo,  10s.  cl. 

Symes’s  (J.  E  )  The  Prelude  to  Modern  History,  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Thiaucourt  (C.) :  Les  Causes  de  la  Seconde  Guerre  Punique,  lfr. 

Thomson’s  (Sir  W.)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  3,  8vo,  18s.  cl. 

Through  North  Wales  with  a  Knapsack,  bv  Four  Schoolmistresses,  12mo, 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Tweedie’s  (J.)  Hindustani  as  it  ought  to  be  Spoken,  5s.  cl. 

Walpole’s  (S.)  History  of  England,  Cabinet  Edition,  Vol.  1,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  and  Certificates  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  took  place 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  inst. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  J.  Allanson  Picton,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  the  Dean 
of  the  College  ;  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  E.  Pinches, 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  Brown,  Rev.  R.  O.  T.  Thorpe,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Bidlake,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Dymes,  Mr.  Nasmith,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Kimber,  Mr.  Armitage  Smith,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  :  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  I  count  it  both  an  honour  and  a 
pleasure  to  attend  this  meeting  to-day,  and  to  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  I  have  been  so  kindly  invited.  I  count  it  an 
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honour,  for  this  is  a  great  institution,  which  has  done  a 
very  remarkable  work  in  organizing  secondary  education 
and  in  raising  its  character.  I  count  it  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  on  this  occasion,  for  to  those  of  my  age,  with  any  proper 
sympathy  for  humanity,  it  is  always  a  delight  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  our  future  hope,  the  young  people  who  will  be  the 
citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  control  its  destinies,  when  we 
are  laid  in  our  graves.  But  I  confess  that,  ever  since  accepting 
the  invitation  that  was  extended  to  me,  I  have  felt  very  much 
like  that  lady  of  Burleigh  of  whom  the  poet  says  that — ■ 

“  A  trouble  weighed  upon  her 

And  perplexed  her  night  and  morn, 

With  the  burden  of  an  honour 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born.” 

I  have  been  very  much  troubled  in  mind  as  to  the  line  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  should  be  brought  before  an  assembly  like  the  present 
one,  in  the  short  address  that  is  expected  from  the  Chairman. 
And  one  difficulty  that  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  has  been 
caused  by  the  very  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  education.  For 
some  time  back  I  personally  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
taking  the  part  that  it  once  was  my  privilege  to  take  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  one  most  important  branch  of  our  national 
education — I  mean  our  elementary  schools.  And  it  is  highly 
probable  that  observations  and  suggestions  which  would  have 
been  applicable  at  the  time  when  I  through  circumstances  was 
severed  from  the  work,  would  now  be  altogether  irrelevant.  So 
recently  as  the  year  1875,  Mr.  Legard,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  for  the  Leeds  district,  wrote  these  words  in  his 
annual  report :  “One  of  the  weakest  points  of  our  English 
elementary  education  is  its  unscientific  character.  The  idea 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  education  is  a  novel  one, 
and  our  backwardness  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  results  in  our  schools  are  not  more  satisfactory.”  Surely 
these  words  must  sound  very  strange  in  the  present  year,  which 
after  all  is  only  fifteen  years  later.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  a 
tinge  of  what  one  may  call  indignant  exaggeration  in  the  words 
then  used  by  Mr.  Legard,  and  we  observe  that  his  remarks 
were  applied  directly  and  immediately,  though  I  think  not 
exclusively,  to  elementary  education.  But  certainly,  as  regards 
our  middle  and  higher  schools,  this  College  of  Preceptors 
has  been  doing  a  work  for  more  than  a  generation  past 
which  has  produced  some  very  excellent,  and  indeed  wonder¬ 
ful,  results.  Certainly  during  the  last  few  years,  since 
Mr.  Legard  wrote  those  words,  very  great  progress  has  been 
made  both  in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  Not  that  any 
epoch-making  works  have  appeared,  perhaps,  but  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  great  masters  have  received  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tension  in  their  application.  For  evidence  of  this  assertion  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  what  are  called  High 
Schools  especially  I  would  mention  the  High  Schools  for  Girls, 
which  I  think  have  done  a  noble  work.  We  may  notice  also  the 
increased  attention  that  is  given  by  our  Universities  to  Pedagogy. 
We  may  notice  the  immense  importance  which  has  been  attached 
to  the  physical  side  of  education  ;  we  may  note  the  larger  scope 
which  has  been  rightly  and  properly  given  to  women,  both 
in  study  and  teaching,  with  results  that  must  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us.  And  not  only  has  the  application  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  education  received  a  large  develop¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  practical  results  that  are  aimed  at,  and 
are  obtained,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  progress. 
I  note,  with  very  great  interest  and  pleasure,  an  incident  in  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  which  is  comparatively  recent, 
if  it  does  not  belong,  as  I  think  it  does,  to  this  present  year.  I 
find  that  an  oral  examination  in  French  and  German  has  been 
instituted,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  aud  securing  an  actual, 
living,  practical  use  of  these  languages,  in  regard  to  which  we 
often  suffer  very  painful  comparisons  with  our  friends  abroad  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  has  been  said,  as  you  know,  that, 
whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  a  young  Frenchman  or 
German  into  an  office  who  is  able  to  speak  and  correspond  in 
two  or  three  languages  besides  his  own,  it  is  in  the.  highest 
degree  difficult  to  obtain  a  young  Englishman  who  has  the 
same  accomplishments.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  has  made  very 
excellent  proposals  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
College  of  Preceptors  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  In  one  respect,  however,  little  or  no  progress 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  regard  to  the  development  of  middle 
and  indeed  higher  education.  I  refer  to  an  aspiration  which  has 


often  moved  the  souls  of  many  excellent  educationalists  in  times 
gone  by,  viz.,  the  co-ordination  of  lower,  middle,  and  higher 
education  into  one  well-ordered  scheme  for  the  development  of 
the  humanity  of  the  whole  British  people.  In  the  year  1879,  a 
most  honoured  predecessor  of  mine  in  this  post,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  while  deprecating  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  his  illustrious 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  yet  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  State  would  recognise 
teaching  as  a  profession,  would  examine  those  who  aspired  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  and  would  give  them  certificates  before  they 
were  allowed  to  become  fit  members  of  that  profession.  This 
was  eleven  years  ago,  and  yet  only  last  night  a  Bill  for  the 
organization  and  registration  of  teachers  stood  so  very  far  down 
on  the  notice  paper  that  it  was  deferred,  and,  I  may  add,  to  an 
impossible  occasion.  There  is  no  chance  of  that  Bill  passing  this 
session.  I  can  only  say  that  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  favoured  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  it  is  brought  forward  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  some  other  session,  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  if  I  can  do  anything  to  forward  its  prospects.  However, 
for  the  present,  it  is  dropped.  It  is  with  the  melancholy 
induced  by  the  remembrance  of  musical  voices  now  still 
in  death,  that  I  quote  from  a  too  much  neglected  report  of 
the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  which  this  subject  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  schools  and  training  institutions  is  touched  upon. 
In  a  repoi’t  on  certain  points  connected  with  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  written  in  the  year  1886,  Mr. 
Arnold  refers  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  better  and  superior 
instruction  given  in  French  popular  schools,  and  he  goes  on  : — 
“  This  is  the  main  reason  of  the  superiority,  that  the  teachers  are 
better  trained.  But  that  they  are  better  trained  comes  from  a 
cause  which  acts  for  good  upon  the  whole  of  education  abroad — ■ 
that  the  instruction  as  a  whole  is  better  organized  than  with  us. 
Indeed,  with  us  it  is  not,  and  cannot  at  present  be,  organized  as 
a  whole  at  all ;  for  the  public  administration  which  deals  with 
the  popular  schools  stops  at  those  schools,  and  takes  into  its 
view  no  other.  But  there  is  an  article  in  the  Constitution  of 
Cauton  Zurich  which  well  expresses  the  idea  that  prevails 
everywhere  abroad  of  the  organization  to  instruct  from  top  to 
bottom  as  one  whole.  The  higher  establishments  (these  are  the 
words  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  refers)  for  teaching  shall  be  brought 
into  organic  connexion  with  the  popular  schools.  And  men  like 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  Germany,  Guizot  or  Cousin  in  France, 
appear  at  the  head  of  public  administration  of  schools  in  those 
countries,  and  have  organized  popular  instruction  as  a  part  of 
one  great  system — a  part  in  correspondence  of  some  kind 
with  the  higher  parts,  and  to  be  organized  with  the  same 
seriousness,  the  same  thorough  knowledge  and  large  views 
of  education,  the  same  single  eye  to  its  requirements  as  the 
higher  parts.”  Now  here  it  is  evident  that  we  have  two 

easily  separable  but  closely  connected  questions  brought 
before  us.  The  first  is  that  of  the  State  organization  of 
secondary  education  and  its  co-ordination  with  the  State- 
organized  elementary  instruction.  The  other  subject  is  the 
organization  and  registration  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is 
on  the  first  that  I  desire  mainly  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  reasons  for  desiring  this  co-ordination  of  lower 
and  higher  instruction  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  numerical  proportions  of  the 
attendances  at  elementary  and  at  secondary  instruction.  In  the 
address  of  Mr.  Forster,  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  he  said 
that  the  Public  Schools  Commission  had  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  in  any  thousand  of  the  population,  there  would  only 
be  twelve  children  requiring  secondary  instruction.  He  said 
there  were  differences  of  opinion;  some  thought  that  sixteen 
would  be  the  truer  proportion,  but  he  himself  evidently  inclined 
to  twelve.  Now,  taking  our  population  at  the  present  moment 
at  about  (we  are  close  on  a  new  census,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  accurately)  thirty-seven  millions,  twelve  per  thousand 
would  be  just  444,000  children  requiring  secondary  instruction. 
But  the  children  out  of  that  population  requiring  elementary 
education  are  6,283,300,  and  this  proportion  of  one-sixth  of  the 
population  has  been  confirmed,  notably  by  a  very  careful  house- 
to-house  census,  taken  by  the  London  School  Board  in  the  year 
1871,  when  it  was  found  that  of  all  the  children  of  school  age — 
that  is,  elementary  school  age,  between  three  and  sixteen — six- 
sevenths  were  necessarily,  owing  to  their  circumstances,  attend¬ 
ants  at  elementary  schools.  Six-sevenths  of  the  children  of 
school  age  represent  just  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
See,  then,  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
children  requiring  only  elementary  instruction,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  requiring  secondary  instruction.  Nor  is  this 
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mere  theory.  At  the  present  moment  there  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  education  reports,  on  the  register  in  elementary 
schools  in  England  alone,  apart  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  more 
than  4j  millions  of  children.  The  fact  is,  as  you  will  see  from 
these  numbers,  the  secondary  school  system  is,  so  far  as  its 
numerical  proportions  are  concerned,  a  mere  lagoon  along  the 
shore,  as  it  were,  compared  with  the  vast  sea  outside  ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  ocean  will  break  in  at  some  time  or  another,  and 
the  two  will  be,  if  not  merged,  at  least  moulded intoone.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  here  perhaps  speaking  for  the  future,  and  not  for  the  present ; 
but  lam  speakingfor  a  futureforwhichwe  all  ought  to  be  prepared. 
In  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
educated  as  no  democracy  ever  was  educated  before,  and  long 
before  that  time  the  pressure  of  the  elementary  system  on  the 
higher  will  be  felt.  Let  me  illustrate  my  position  by  the  case  of 
Scotland.  This  is  a  significant  fact.  The  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  School  Board 
for  Edinburgh,  and  that  is  the  case  with  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  higher  schools  throughout  the  country  of  Scotland. 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  would  be  thought  if  the  University  College 
School  and  King’s  College  School,  for  instance,  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  School  Board  for  London  P  Why  it  would  be 
thought  preposterous.  Why,  then,  should  things  be  so  different 
in  Scotland?  The  reason  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  In  Scotland 
there  has  never  been  that  hard  and  fast  line  between  ele¬ 
mentary  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  I  am  told  by  some  of  my  best-informed 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  represent  Scotch 
constituencies,  that  the  range  of  teaching  in  the  old  pa¬ 
rochial  school  was  very  much  larger  than  is  represented  by  an 
elementary  curriculum,  and  that  consequently  pupils  were  sent, 
and  still  are  sent,  from  these  parochial  schools  to  the  Universities. 
A  change  has  taken  place  recently.  The  evil  example  of 
England  has  affected  Scotland.  The  Act  passed  in  1872  for 
Scotland  has  necessitated  a  wider  separation  between  the  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  in  Scotland  and  the  higher  instruction  that 
formerly  existed,  and  I  am  assured  this  is  the  cause  of  not  a 
little  discontent  among  the  most  patriotic  of  Scotchmen.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  predict  that,  with  the  growth  of  popular 
education  in  England,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
co-ordination  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  instruction  in  our 
country. 

If  time  had  permitted,  I  might  have  pointed  out  other  influences 
that  tend  to  the  same  result.  There  is  in  this  country  a  growing 
jealousy — and  I  think  a  very  just  jealousy — of  the  private 
management  of  public  endowments.  The  Acts  of  1868  and  1869, 
which  dealt  with  certain  public  schools  and  endowed  schools 
generally,  were  tentative  rather  than  sufficient — they  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Our  great  public  schools  will  undoubtedly  always 
remain  institutions  somewhat  apart — the  threshold,  as  it  were, 
of  the  University  ;  but  I  predict  that  they  will  be  far  more  open  to 
the  populace  at  large  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  When  I 
was  first  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  there  was 
no  figure  of  speech  more  common — none  more  hackneyed,  I 
might  say — than  that  of  a  ladder  which  should  have  its  foot  in 
the  gutter  and  its  top  in  the  University.  This  ladder  was  to  be 
open  to  all  the  poorest  aud  even  the  most  destitute  children. 
To  a  certain  extent  that  ladder  has  been  constructed. 
The  London  School  Board  and  other  School  Boards  have 
received  by  benevolent  subscriptions  a  considerable  number 
of  scholarships  which  enable  poor  but  deserving  children  to 
go  through  the  secondary  schools  to  the  University ;  but  I 
do  not  think  this  is  sufficient.  The  scholarships  are  neces¬ 
sarily  given  by  competitive  examinations,  but  some  of  those 
who  fail,  only  just  fail  in  those  examinations,  and  those 
who  only  just  fail  have  oftentimes  greater  gifts  than  those 
who  succeed.  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  casting  any 
doubt  upon  the  superiority  of  those  who  have  won  prizes  in  the 
examinations  of  this  College,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  occasionally — 
and  I  am  sure  my  friend,  who  has  so  much  experience,  on  my 
right  (the  Dean)  will  bear  me  out  in  this — that  it  is  a  fact,  and 
cannot  be  helped,  that  occasionally  those  who  only  just  fail  may 
have  the  elemeuts  of  greater  capacity  in  them  than  those  who 
brilliantly  succeed  in  these  early  examinations.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  always  be  satisfactory  that  tlieexistence  ofthis  ladderof  which 
I  have  spoken  should  be  dependent  upon  private  charity.  I  believe 
there  are  endowments  enough  in  this  country,  consecrated  of  old 
to  education,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  talent  that 
God  sends  into  the  population  amongst  us,  and  I  do  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  vast  fund  will  be  better  managed  for  the 
public  interest.  Of  course,  this  co-ordination  of  lower  and  higher 


education  would  mean  a  greater  assimilation  than  at  present 
exists  in  regard  to  methods.  Here  again  I  might  quote  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  :  “  You  hear  often  people  of  the  richer  class  in 
England  ”  (he  says)  “  wishing  that  they  and  their  children  were 
as  well  educated  as  the  children  of  an  elementary  school ;  they 
mean  that  they  wish  they  wrote  as  good  a  hand,  worked  sums  as 
rapidly  and  correctly,  and  had  as  many  facts  of  geography  at 
command;  but  they  suppose  themselves  retaining  all  the  while 
the  higher  cultivation  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  is  their  advan¬ 
tage  and  their  children’s  advantage  over  the  pupils  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  at  present,  and  they  forget  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  popular  school,  and  should  be  its  aim,  to  do  much  for  this 
cultivation,  though  our  schools  accomplish  for  it  so  very  little.” 
This  is  wrhat  I  mean  by  an  assimilation  of  method,  as  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher  schools.  But,  if  the  lower  schools  would 
gain  much,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  higher  schools  might 
gain  something  ;  for  these  very  results  to  which  Matthew  Arnold 
refers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  by  no  means  always  attained, 
at  least,  if  my  experience  is  any  guide,  in  some  of  the  higher 
schools,  and  perhaps  the  two  classes  of  institution  might  be  a 
mutual  benefit  to  each  other  were  their  connexion  better 
organized. 

I  have  already  said  that,  with  regard  to  organization  and 
registration  of  teachers,  I  have  much  sympathy  with  the  Bill 
that  is  at  present  before  the  Honse  of  Commons,  but  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  passed  just  yet.  Perhaps  some  alterations  might  be 
suggested  in  it,  and  will  be  hereafter  accepted,  but  I  quite  agree 
with  the  College  in  regarding  the  objects  of  the  Bill  as  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  which  I  must  bring  to  a 
conclusion,  I  have  expressed,  as  you  will  bear  in  mind,  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  noble  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  state  of  our  educational  institutions;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  If  we 
have  not  as  much  organization  in  this  country,  or  as  complete 
a  co-ordination  of  our  educational  institutions,  as  exists  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
because  we  have  more  freedom,  and  because  we  insist 
on  having  it.  There  are  advantages  in  this  freedom  which  no 
amount  of  organization  could  compensate  us  for  if  we  were  to 
lose  it.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  average  intelligence 
amongst  young  people  abroad,  who  have  left  their  school 
experience  a  few  years  behind  them,  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  superior 
to  the  average  intelligence  of  young  people  of  the  same  class  in 
our  own  country.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  inferior, 
though  perhaps  that  may  be  a  prejudice  of  patriotism.  Certainly 
practical  politics,  as  distinguished  from  mere  phrases  and  senti¬ 
ment,  have  not  the  interest  for  the  masses  or  the  classes  in 
Germany  or  Italy,  or  even  in  France,  that  they  have  for  our  own 
population,  and  public  opinion  in  those  countries  is  far  from 
being  the  swift,  powerful,  and  sensitive  influence  that  it  is 
amongst  ourselves.  Now,  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
considered  that  the  schools  for  the  people  have  done  their  highest 
possible  work.  I  agree  that,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  foreign 
workmen  may  by  their  peculiar  training  be  able  to  compete  on 
terms  of  too  great  advantage  with  some  of  our  own  workpeople, 
nor  am  I  altogether  satisfied  by  the  mere  fact  that  literature  such 
as  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  for  instance,  has  a  demand  in  Germany 
which  enables  booksellers  to  issue  it  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence,  and  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it.  There  are  other  things  to  be  attained  by 
the  instrumentality  of  schools.  Man  is  not  a  mere  machine,  nor  a 
bookworm,  and  any  nation  whose  schools  fail  to  make  the  people 
free  and  public-spirited,  keenly  alive  to  the  great  problems  of 
order  and  progress  which  we  have  to  solve,  are  deprived,  or  suffer 
others  to  deprive  them,  of  some  of  the  highest  results  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  see  in  this  failure,  as  I  take  it  for  public  purposes, 
of  the  foreign  educational  systems,  a  complete  condemnation  of 
them,  too  often  forget  how  small  a  part  after  all  (if  I  may  say  it  in 
the  present  company  with  freedom)  school  life  plays  in  education. 
School  is  indeed  most  important,  but  it  must  necessarily  form 
only  a  subsidiary  part  of  our  education.  Its  work  is  not  so 
much  to  make  men,  as  rather  to  prepare  them  for  being  made, 
Its  function  is  to  multiply  and  to  refine  the  susceptibilities  of 
men  or  women  to  the  best  influences  of  the  condition  into  which 
he  or  she  is  born.  If  those  conditions  are  adverse — well,  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  will  be  withered  and  dull  ;  but  this  is  b}7  no  means 
the  fault  of  the  school.  In  England,  as  I  take  it  not  more  than 
about  one-seventli  of  our  education  is  received  in  school.  The  more 
powerful  influences  that  play  upon  us  are  those  of  the  family,  the 
Church,  municipal  life,  trades  unions,  clubs,  political  leagues,  and 
parliamentary  elections.  In  free  England  we  are  rich  in  such 
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influences  as  these,  and  I  contend  that  they  keep  on  educating 
men  and  women  up  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives  on  earth. 
Now  it  is  on  the  fact  that  you  young  people  are  bom  to  such 
an  inheritance  as  that  of  free  British  citizenship,  and  the 
active  social  human  life  it  necessarily  involves,  that  I  most  of 
all  congratulate  you.  The  best  wish  1  can  have  for  your  school 
life  is  that  it  may  fit  you  for  the  high  calling  of  British 
citizenship — a  high  calling,  the  duties  of  which  must  necessarily 
demand  the  most  complete  development  of  all  the  humanity  that 
God  has  placed  within  you.  I  thank  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
for  your  attention,  and  will  now  proceed  to  the  more  interesting 
work  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman  then  distributed  the  prizes  and  certificates  to 
the  successful  candidates. 

The  Dean,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  said 
it  was  no  light  thing  for  a  hard-worked  man  of  letters  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  steal  time  enough  from  those  absorb¬ 
ing  avocations  to  put  together  such  a  thoughtful  address  as  they 
had  that  day  listened  to  ;  nor  was  it  easy  even  for  him  to  spare 
the  time  to  come  and  deliver  it.  He  had  listened  to  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  but,  lucid  as  it  was,  it  needed  much  thought 
to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  reasoning,  and  he  believed  they 
would  all  do  well  if,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Times,  they  read  it  a  second  time  and  thought  about 
it.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  the  states¬ 
manlike  way  in  which  a  very  difficult  problem  had  been 
treated.  He  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  historian  of  Crom¬ 
well  was  not  going  to  subject  them  to  a  board  of  educational 
Triers,  or  to  divide  up  England  among  educational  Major-gene¬ 
rals.  Again  and  again,  to  those  who  had  thought  at  all  about 
the  question,  the  conflict  of  organization  and  freedom  in  educa¬ 
tion  had  presented  itself  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
be  faced.  The  pai’ticular  form  in  which  the  Chairman  had  put  it,  as 
associated  with  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  vast  machinery 
of  elementary  education  on  the  limited  range — the  breaking  in 
of  the  ocean  of  elementary  education  on  the  lagoon  of  higher 
education — did  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  statesmanlike  way 
of  looking  at  the  problem.  One  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  the  advantages  which  they  had  in  higher  education — to 
level  up,  and  not  to  level  down.  The  system  of  elementary 
education  in  England  was  by  no  means  an  old  one.  It  dated 
from  the  time  when  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  some  other 
energetic  men  undertook  the  first  training  colleges  for  teachers. 
Inevitably,  there  had  been  about  the  development  of  elementary 
education  a  great  deal  of  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  cut-and-dried 
mechanical  requirements,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  necessary  and  useful,  but  against  which  the  better 
men  in  the  profession  had  been  constantly  kicking,  and  he  thought 
with  good  reason.  The  combination  of  restrictions  and  of  kicking 
against  restrictions  was  inevitable  in  a  transition  period.  He 
thought  therecent  Codeshowed  that  they  were, even  in  elementary 
education,  coming  into  a  larger  and  freer  sphere.  Most  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  seemed  to  point  to  giving  greater  and  greater  discretion 
to  the  masters,  of  judging  schools  more  by  their  general  results 
than  by  the  minute  coming  up  to  certain  definite  require¬ 
ments  ;  and  therefore  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that,  if 
the  system  of  elementary  education  did  encroach  on  the  higher 
education,  it  would  do  so  with  different  tendencies  to  those  at 
present  generally  associated  with  it — it  would  be  a  larger  and  freer 
elementary  education  than  that  of  a  transition  period.  It  might 
be  that  Englishmen  would  never  rise  to  the  height  of  Scotch¬ 
men,  and  desire  something  of  the  higher  education  for  every 
citizen.  He  only  wished  they  would.  If  the  desire  that  every 
citizen  should  have  the  higher  education  were  dominant  in  the 
elementary  schools — and  in  those  who  managed  them — then  they 
need  have*  no  fear  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  higher.  He  would  not  venture  to  follow  the  Chairman 
through  all  which  he  had  given  them  to  think  about,  but  there 
was  one  point  to  which  he  might  refer,  and  that  was  the  question 
of  endowments.  He  had  only  one  word  to  say  about  endow¬ 
ments,  namely,  that  they  all  wished  they  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  would  rather 
the  Chairman  had  not  been  quite  so  reticent  in  regard  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  action  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  education.  He  thought 
every  one  would  agree  that  the  State  should  do  a  little  more,  but 
that  it  should  not  do  everything  in  the  matter.  As  to  the 
educational  work  done  in  schools,  he  thought  that,  if  a  larger 
fraction  than  one-seventh  was  done  in  the  family,  the  next  most 
important  point  was  the  seventh  that  was  done  while  the  young 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  teachers.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that,  where  these  influences  were  at  work,  they 


should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  a  free  hand.  He 
hoped  that  the  College  would  continue  to  help  in  the  free  asso¬ 
ciation  for  practical  purposes  of  those  who  had  a  strong  and 
earnest  desire  to  perfect,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do,  the 
education  they  could  give,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  any  great 
interference  by  the  Government  was  unnecessary. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  my  humble 
remarks.  I  am  entirely  at  one  in  spirit,  though  we  might  differ 
perhaps  in  detail,  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  Dean  and  by 
Mr.  Stewart.  I  seem  to  have  disappointed  Mr.  Stewart  in  not 
drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line.  My  experience  is,  that  if  you 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  you  are  sure  to  break  your  shins 
against  it,  and  therefore  I  avoid  it  if  possible.  I  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  Government  should  do  a  little  more,  but  not 
everything.  There  again  we  find  ourselves  safely  vague.  With 
regard  to  my  fraction,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mathe¬ 
matical  calculation  at  all ;  but  on  the  whole,  when  you  consider 
the  family  and  the  enormous  influence  that  is  exerted  upon  the 
plastic  minds  of  youth  when  they  are  first  coming  into  contact  with 
social  and  public  life  of  the  country  after  they  have  left  school,  I 
think  you  will  not  be  far  from  my  estimate,  that  while  the  school 
does  undoubtedly  lay  the  most  important  foundation  without 
which  we  could  do  nothing — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  our  free  public 
institutions  do  exert  a  wonderful  educational  influence  upon  us 
all.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  with  you, 
and  I  heartily  wish  you  a  continuance  of  the  notable  success 
which  has  attended  this  noble  institution. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10590.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — A,  B  arc  two  points  of  a  circle,  0 
any  point  in  its  plane  ;  OPQ  is  any  secant,  and  AP,  BQ  meet  at  11.  The 
locus  of  R  is  a  conic  through  A,  B.  Prove  that,  by  properly  choosing  the 
circle  and  point  0,  the  locus  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  any  given 
conic  through  A,  B. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

When  OPQ  turns  about  0,  the  points  P 
and  Q  form  an  involution  on  the  circle  y 
through  A  and  B.  Therefore  the  pencils 
(AP)  and  (BQ)  are  in  (1,  1)  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  R  describes  a  conic  through  A, 

B.  By  properly  choosing  the  circle  y  and 
the  point  O,  the  locus  may  be  made  to 
contain  A,  B  and  three  points  R,  S,  T  of 
the  plane  chosen  at  random ;  this  can  be 
proved  in  the  following  manner. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10562.  (Professor  Moiilev.) — Let  there  be  three  parallel  rectilinear 
vortices  in  an  infinite  mass  of  fluid.  Let  a  cross  section  meet  the  vortices 
at  ABC.  Prove  that  (1)  the  motion  of  any  vortex  A  is  at  right  angles  to 
AK,  where  Iv  is  the  symmedian  point ;  and  (2)  the  particles  at  foci  of  the 
maximum  ellipse  inscribed  in  ABC  are  instantaneously  at  rest. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

(1)  If  the  vortices  be  of  equal 
strengths  m,  the  velocity  of  the 
point  A  due  to  the  vortex  B  is 
perpendicular  to  AB  and  equal 
to  mj C.  In  like  manner,  the 
velocity  of  A  due  to  the  vortex 
C  is  perpendicular  to  AC  and 
equal  to  mjb.  The  resultant 
velocity  of  the  point  A  is  easily 
seen,  from  this,  to  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  symmedian 
through  A. 

(2)  Draw  the  maximum  ellipse 
of  the  triangle  ABC  touching 
at  L,  M,  N  the  mid-points  of 
the  sides,  and  let  F  be  one  of  its 
foci.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10210.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Find  a  point  E  within  the  triangle 
ABC  such  that  l .  AE  +  m  .  BE  +  n  .  CE  may  be  a  minimum  ;  l,  m,  n  being 
any  three  constants  such  that  two  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 
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Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  J.  J.  Barniville  ;  and  others. 

On  BC  draw  a  triangle  BCD  such  that 
BC  :  CD  :  DB  =  l :  m  :  «  ; 

then  the  point  required  will  he  the  intersection 
E  of  AD  with  the  circumcircle  of  BCD,  if  E  is 
within  the  triangle  ABC. 

For  BE  .  CD  +  CE  .  BD  =  ED  .  BC, 
therefore  in  .  BE  +  n  .  CE  =  l .  ED  ; 
therefore  l .  AE  +  in .  BE  +  n  .  CE  =  l .  AD. 

But,  if  G  is  any  other  point  on  the  arc  BEG, 
m.BG  +  w .  CG  =  l . GD ; 

.-.  I .  AG  +  in .  BG  +  n  .  CG  =  l .  AG  +  l .  GD  ; 

.•.  I .  AG  +  m  .  BG  +  m  .  CG  >  l.  AD. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10938.  (J.  Griffiths,  M.A.) — If  a,  b,  c,  k  he  all  real  quantities,  and 

1c  not  greater  than  unity,  prove  that  (a  +  b  —  2 he)"  >4(1—  1c2)  ( ab  —  c2) . 

Solution  by  R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  M.  Brierley  ;  and  others. 

We  have  to  prove  that  («  —  £)'*  +  4  ( c  —  ak )  (c  —  bk)  >  0,  which  is  evident 
if  the  factors  c  —  ak,  c—bk  are  both  positive  or  both  negative  ;  but  suppose 
only  one  of  them  c  —  ak  (say)  is  negative  (=  —  S'2),  and  c—bk  =  e2;  then 
a  —  b  =  (82  +  e2)/k  ;  thus  we  have  to  show  that  [(52  + e2)/&]2  —  482«2>0, 
which  is  clear  if  k  =  1,  and,  d  priori,  when  k<  1. 


10579.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — A  variable  circle  touches  another  given 
in  magnitude  and  position,  and  also  a  line  given  in  position  ;  determine 
the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  variable  circle  when  the  line  joining 
the  centres  makes  a  given  angle  with  the  given  line. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Prof.  Aiyar  ;  and  others. 

Let  O  he  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle, 
and  OP  the  perpendicular  on  the  given 
line.  On  either  side  of  OP  make 
Z  POM  =  complement  of  the  given 
angle,  and  draw  the  tangent  at  N,  the 
point  where  OM  cuts  the  circle.  Let 
this  tangent  meet  the  given  line  in  T, 
and  let  the  bisector  of  Z  NTP  meet  OM 
in  C.  Then,  since  Z  CMP  is  equal  to  the 
given  angle,  and  C  is  equidistant  from 
the  circle  and  line,  C  is  the  centre,  and 
CN  the  radius,  of  the  required  circle. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  circles  satis-  ...  . 

fying  the  conditions  are  reflexions  of  each  other  W1  respect  to  OP. 


2874.  (The  late  T.  Cotterill,  M.A.)— Seven  points  on  a  cubic  locus 
have  an  opposite  point  on  the  curve  :  i.e.,  a  variable  cubic  through  seven 
given  points  cuts  a  fixed  cubic  through  the  same  points,  in  two  other 
points  collinear  with  a  point  on  the  fixed  cubic.  Construct  for  the 
opposite  point  when  the  fixed  cubic  breaks  up  into  a  conic  through  five 
points  and  a  line  through  two. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


4193.  (Professor  Evans,  M.A.) — At  the  station  A,  the  apparent  angular 
elevation  of  a  meteor  B,  whose  distance  from  the  earth’s  surface  is  one- 
wth  of  the  earth’s  radius,  is  6.  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere, 
find  the  exact  distance  from  A  to  B. 

Solution  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  M.A. 

Let  AD  be  a  tangent  at  A  ;  then  we  have 
AO  =  CO  =  a, 

Z  BAO  =  90°  +  6, 

BC  =  a/n, 

bo  =  £l±!L?; 

n 

hence  in  the  plane  triangle  BAO  two  sides 
and  an  angle  given,  and  the  distance  follows 
at  once. 


10610.  (D.  Biddle.) — Give  a  general  method  of  solving  Question 
9957,  already  solved  in  a  particular  case  in  Yol.  li.,  pp.  67,  68. 

Solution  by  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson,  M.A. 

The  question  is  to  find  that  function  of  x  which,  when  x  is  replaced  by 
1,  2,  3,  4,  yields  respectively  0,  f, 

This  is  a  mere  application  of  Lagrange’s  (or  any  other)  interpolation 
formula,  or  of  the  well-known  formula  in  Finite  Differences  which 
gives  ux  in  terms  of  its  successive  differences.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  an  infinite  number  of  functions  fulfilling  the  required  conditions  may 
be  found,  and  that  therefore  some  one  at  least  will  be  simpler  than  the 
others.  It  follows  also  that,  if  U,  V  be  two  such  functions,  then  U  and  V 
must,  generally  speaking,  differ  by  some  multiple  of 

{x- l)(x-2)(x-3)(x  —  4)  =  <p  (x). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10588.  (Professor  Neuberg.)— La  droite  AB  est  fixe  ;  la  droitc  A'B' 
se  meut  parallelement  a  elle-meme  entre  deux  droites  fixes  OX,  OY. 
Trouver  le  lieu  du  centre  de  similitude  de  deux  figures  semblables  con- 
struites  sur  AB,  A'B'. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 

Soit  A"B"  une  des  deux  positions 
de  la  droite  mobile  A'B'  dans  les- 
quelles  la  longueur  de  cette  droite 
variable  est  egale  a  AB.  Soit  P  le 
point  de  la  figure  (AB)  qui  corres¬ 
pond  au  point  O  de  la  figure  (A"B"). 

Soit  PQ  une  droite  quelconque  par  P 
de  la  premiere  figure  et  OQ  la  droite 
correspondante  de  la  seconde,  ce  qui 
exige  l’egalite  des  angles  BPQ  et 
B"OQ.  Soit  Q"  le  point  de  la 
seconde  figure  qui  correspond  au 
point  Q  de  la  premiere  (OQ"  =  PQ). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


a 


o 


The  fixed  cubic  breaks  up  into  the  conic  Cj 
determined  by  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
the  line  lx  joining  the  points  6,  7.  The 
construction  consists  of  three  equal  parts. 

1.  By  means  of  Pascal’s  theorem  we 
seek  the  second  point  8  common  to  Cx 
and  line  l2  joining  5,  7. 

2.  In  the  same  manner  we  determine 
the  second  point  9  common  to  the  conic  C2 
through  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  l 

3.  Finally,  we  construct  in  the  same 
way  the  second  point  P  common  to  Cj  and 
the  join  in  of  8,  9. 

This  point  P  is  the  opposite  point  in 
question ;  it  is  determined  by  linear  construction  without  tracing  the 
conics,  the  diagram  only  serving  for  illustration.  [See  also  Vol.  lvii., 
p.  155.] 


9406.  (W.  J.  Barton,  M.A.) — Prove  that,  if  R  =  2 r,  the  triangle  is 
equilateral. 

Solution  by  Professor  Lampe,  LL.D. 

Professor  Emmerich  (in  Vol.  xlix.,  p.  70)  bases  his  proof  on  the 
properties  of  the  nine-point  circle.  An  easy  proof  results  from  a  few 
formulae  of  trigonometry.  Transforming 

r  =  4R  .  sin  |a  sin  i/3  sin  £y  =  2Rsin^a  [cos  i  (0-y)  —  cos  \  (/3  +  y)], 


we  get 


and  as  a  cosine  is  <  1  and  R  =  2 r,  we  have 


.  ,  -  +  sin  iu  <  1,  or  sin2  la-sin  \  <  0;  i.e.,  (sin£a— J)2  <  0. 

■x  S1H  2  ® 

But  a  square  is  always  >  0,  unless  it  be  =  0  ;  therefore  sin^a  =  -L 
a  =  60°,  and  cos  |  (/3-y)  =  1 ;  3  =  y  =  60°.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  reasoning. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10606.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.)— P  (am?,  2 am?,  Q  (w2),  R  (m3)  are  three 
co-normal  points  on  a  parabola :  show  that  the  rectangular  coordinates  of 
the  “  S  ’’-point  of  PQR  are  given  by  2  (in)2 .  Y  —  —  Qamxm2m3, 

22  (m2).  [2  (in2)  +  24]  X  =  «  [{2(w2)}2.  {2  (m2)  +  8} -26m?  in?  m32]. 
Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

In  this  case  2  (m)  =  0,  and  therefore  m2—m2m3  =  2  (in2)/ 2.  I  write 
P  =  myn.2m3,  p  =  2  (in2)  +  8,  q  =  in?  +  8,  r  =  2  (m2)  +  24. 

The  equations  to  the  circle  PQR,  and  the  tangents  to  it  at  Q,  R,  are 


x2  +  y2-\apx-\ayy  =  0 . (1), 

X  (ima2-p)  +  Y  (8 m.2-/x)  =  anu  (pm2  +  2y) . (2), 

X  (4 m32-p)  +  Y  (8 m3-p)  =  am3  (pm3  +  2p) . (3) ; 

whence  (2)  —  (3),  and  in?  (2)  —m?  (3)  give 

d^X  —  8Y  =  a  (pml—2p),  pmx  X  +  qm.2m3  Y  =  2 am2m3p . (4,  5). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 
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10594.  (Professor  Wolsten holme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — On  the  parabola 
y-  —  4ax  is  taken  the  point  P  (am",  2 am),  and  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
Q  are  [a  (8  +  »»2),  —%ani]  ;  prove  that  the  circle  described  with  centre  Q 
and  radius  QP  will  meet  the  parabola  again  in  three  points  which  are 
corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  that  QP  is  always  normal  to  the 
parabola  y2  =  36»  (x  +  12«). 


parallelement  a  (a)  une  droite  faisant  avec  une  parallele  a  SA  par  P  un 
angle  egal  a  l’angle  (OL,  MN).  Soient  maintenant  DE,  QR  les  plus 
eourtes  distances  des  couples  SA,  BC,  OL,  MN.  Les  proportions 

DE  :  QR  =  DS  :  QO  =  DA  :  QZ  =  EB  :  RM  =  EC  :  RN 
serviront  a  determiner  les  segments  inconnus  DS,  DA,  EB,  EC. 


Solution  by  Professor  Anderson  ;  J.  D.  Williams  ;  and  others. 

Let  P,  R,  S,  T  he  the  four  points  of  intersection  of  the  circle  and 
parabola  ;  then  the  triangle  RST  will  be  equilateral  if  the  point  Q  he  its 
centroid.  The  equation  of  the  circle  is 

[a;—  a  (8  +  iH2)]'*  +  [y +  -2«»i]2— 64  [a-  +  ±a2m2)  =  0. 
Substituting  for  x,  ay",  and  for  y,  2 ay,  the  resulting  equation  in  y  will 
give  the  points  of  intersection;  and,  since  P  is  one  of  these  points,  the 
equation  is  divisible  by  y  —  m.  Performing-  the  division,  we  obtain  the 

cubic  ys  +  my"  —  y  (m2  +12)—  (m3  +  =  0 . 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10464.  (Professor  Zerr,  M.A.) — Solve  the  equations 

x  +  y2  +  zs  —  21,  x2  +  y3  +  z  =  45,  x3  +  y  +  z2  =  71. 

Solution  by  J.  Boland,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  Mukhopadiiyay  ;  and  others. 

The  equations  may  he  reduced,  in  various  way's,  to  a  quadratic,  from 
which  we  readily  find  one  set  of  values  to  he  x  =  4,  y  =  3,  s  =  2. 


3657.  (Professor  Minchin,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  force  by  which  a 
particle  describes  the  inverse  (with  respect  to  centre  of  force)  of  a  given 
curve  is  y  .  >  5  (r2—  2pp)  j  (pp:i) ,  where  r  is  the  radius  vector  to  any  point  on 
the  given  curve,  p  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature  and  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  at  the  point. 

Solution  by  Professors  Zerr,  Beyens,  and  others. 

We  have  F  =  n"-h2  +  w^ore  ^  4S  a  constant.  To  express  the 

relation  of  the  inverse  curve  to  the  given  curve  in  the  above,  substitute 
Jc-r  - 1  for  r  or  r  =  k-u,  where  k  is  a  constant ;  then 

_  r  d'2u  _  1  d-r 

U  ~H2'  d¥  ~  J2  '  dff2’ 
therefore  F  -  r}  “  ’]  ' 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

4133.  (Matthew  Collins,  LL.D.)— The  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  «th 
order  being  P  +  Q  +  R  +  S  +  &C.  =  0,  where  P  =  axn~-  y2  +  a'xn~3 y*  +  &c., 
Q  =  bxn~2  +  b'xn~2y  +  &c.,  R  =  cxn~2  +  c'xn~3y  +  &e. ;  show  that  Euler 
has  fallen  into  error  in  giving  ay2  +  bx  =  0  as  the  equation  of  the 
asymptotic  parabola,  and  find  the  correct  equation. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom. 

Making  the  equation  to  the  curve  homogeneous  by  introducing  z,  where 
z  =  0  is  the  line  at  infinity,  we  must  have  z2  =  0  if  the  equation  of  the 
parabola  ay2  +  (bx  +  qy)  z  =  0  he  substituted.  This  gives 

0  =  -  ( bx  +  qy )  a:"-2z—  (bx  +  qy)  an~3yz  +  Ar"-1  z  +  bx  xn~2  yz  +  ..., 

ct 

i  ,  a,  ,  n  ab.—a.b 

whence  b ,  — <7 - L  b  —  0,  q  =  — ! - L  , 

a  a 

and  the  asymptotic  parabola  is  a2;/2  +  abx  +  (abx  -  a  J>)y  —  0. 


3633.  (The  Editor.) — Prove  that 

1  .  2  .  3  ...  nmn  !  <  2i»(»-D. 

Solution  by  Professor  Lampe,  LL.D. 

Writing  1  =  1,  2  =  2,  3  <  22,  4  =  22,  5  <  23,  6  <  23,  7  <  23,  8  =  23, 
9  <  24,  10  <  24,  ...  ,  16  -  24,  ... ,  and  multiplying,  we  get  another  limit  for 
m  =  2", 

1.2.3...,  m  <  21+2-2+3-2’'+4  ‘i3-1  ■•■  +  »• sn_1 ; 

the  exponent  being  =  (n—  1)  2'1  +  1  =  (»  —  1)  m  +  1,  we  have 

1.2.3  ...in  <  2""'~'',  +  l  or  <  2  .  (2"/2)"*,  i.e.,  2  .  (\ni)m. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  - 

10349.  (Professor  Lemoine.) — Construire  un  tetraedre  equifacial 
SABC,  connaissant  la  droite  sur  laquelle  est  l’arete  SA,  le  plan  mene  par 
SA  parallelement  a  BC,  un  point  de  BC,  enfin  un  triangle  LMN  sem- 
hlahle  k  ABC. 

Solution  by  Professor  Ignacio  Beyens. 

Designons  par  a.  le  plan  donne,  par  P  le  point  donne  sur  BC.  Si  l’on 
construit  sur  LMN  un  tetraedre  equifacial  OLMN  il  sera  semhlahle  a 
SABC,  et  les  angles  (SA,  BC),  (OL,  MN)  seront  egaux.  Done  on  peut 
obtenir  la  droite  indefinie  BC  en  <?onstrui§ant,  daps  le  plan  mene  par  P 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


10651.  (Prince  Camille  de  Polignac.) — A  right  line  of  constant 
length  moves  so  that  three  of  its  points  remain  on  three  cylindrical  sur¬ 
faces  the  generators  of  which  arc  parallel  to  a  given  line.  Prove  that 
any  other  point  must  remain  on  a  cylindrical  surface  of  the  same  nature. 


—652.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — Prove  that  the  equation 


l+*+  -  +...+  _ 

1.2  1.2.3  1.2.3.. 


m , 


+  b 


f  1  —  X  ■ 


x- 

172 


1  .  2 


-o+- 


_ xm 

2 . 3  . 


m 


)  fC  = 


cannot  have  more  than  two  real  roots. 


—  653.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Decomposer,  en  une  somme  de  deux 
caries,  le  nomhre  N  =  173.  735  =  10185000736409. 

[See  Quest.  9967.  In  this  Question  there  are  twelve  decompositions.] 

■ — 654.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Resoudre  1’ equation 

_i _ + _ i _ _  + _ r_  +  jl _ _ 

x  (x  —  a)(x—b)  a(a  —  x)(a  —  b)  b(b  —  x)(b  —  a)  a.v2-abx  —  cii 

— 655.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — In  a  tetrahedron 
ABCD,  the  sums  of  the  lengths  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  edges  are  equal 
( AB  +  CD  =  AC  +  BD) :  prove  that  the  sums  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of 
dihedral  angles  are  also  equal  [(All)  +  (CD)  =  (AC)  +  (BD)]. 

— 656.  (Professor  Emmerich.)— Prove  that  in  any  triangle,  unless 
equilateral,  cot  o>  >  tan  4A  +  tan  IB  +  tan  JC. 

— 657.  (Professor  Zerr,  M.A.) — Solve  the  equations 
I00y2—  100x“  +  29  =  0,  50.1.-&  +  70^>V-  105y*-990y  +  1311  =  0. 

— 658.  (Professor  Svechnikoff.) — Resoudre  les  equations 
x  +  y  +  z  +  t  —  4  in,  x2  +  y2  +  z2  +  t2  =  4  m2  +  4  q2, 
x 3  +  y3  +  z3  +  ts  =  4  ms  +  1  Gmq2,  xA  +  yl  +  z4  +  l4  =  4  m4  +  24  m"q2  +  4  q4  +  4^4. 

- — 659.  (Professor  Neuberg.)  —  Soit  I  le  centre  du  cercle  inscrit  au 
triangle  ABC,  tt  soient  M,  N,  P  les  symetriques  de  I  par  rapport  a  BC, 
CA,  AB.  Demontrer  que  les  droites  AI,  BI,  Cl  concourent  au  conjugue 
isogonal  d’un  certain  point  de  la  droite  OI  (O  est  le  centre  du  cercle 
ABC). 

— 660.  (Professor  Schoute.)— Given  four  complanar  conics:  show 
that  there  are  to  be  found  three  right  lines  that  meet  these  four  conics  in 
four  couples  of  points  belonging  to  the  same  quadratic  involution. 

— 661.  (Professor  Morley.) — In  the  cardioid,  let  C  be  the  cusp,  O  tho 
centre.  Let  the  tangent  at  any  point  meet  the  curve  again  at  Q,  Q„  and 
let  the  tangents  at  Q,  Qt  meet  the  double  tangent  at  R,  Rlt  Show  that 
C,  O,  Q,  R,  Rj,  Qt  are  concyclic. 

— 663.  (Professor  Realis.) — Trouver  la  valeur  de  P integrate 

| xnl  (P„a;n  +  P,,.!#’*-1  +  ...  +P2£2  +  P1.t  +  l)1-"'-1  dx, 

ou  l’on  a  pose  Pa  =  {(&  +  l)(/r  4-  2)  ...  (k  +  m—  l)/(«i—  1)  !}, 

m  dcsig-nant  un  nornbre  entier  plus  grand  que  P unite,  et  n  un  entier 
positif  quelconquo. 

— 663.  (Professor  Villademoros.) — Deux  triangles  ABC,  AB'C'  ont 
le  sommet  A  et  la  mediane  AM  communs.  Demontrer  que,  si  le  cote  BC 
est  parallele  a  la  bissectrice  del’angle  B'AC',  et  tel  que  MB2  =  AB'.  AC', 
reeiproquement  le  cote  B'C'  sera  parallele  a  la  bissectrice  de  P  angle  BAC, 
et  tel  que  MB'2  =  AB  .  AC. 

—  664.  (Professor  Tarry.)  —  On  donne  un  point  P,  une  droite 
A'B',  et  une  conique  2.  Une  transversale,  tournant  autonr  du 
point  P,  coupe  la  droite  en  un  point  Q,  et  la  conique  en  deux  points  R, 
R'.  Si  l’on  prend  les  points  doubles  de  l’involution  determinee  sur  la 
transversale  par  les  deux  couples  de  points  P,  Q  et  R,  R',  le  lieu  de  ces 
points  doubles  est  une  conique  2'. 

— 665.  (Professor  Dellac.) — Sur  le  diametre  AA'  d’un  cercle  donne, 
on  construit  un  rectangle  AA'CC'  ayant  pour  hauteur  le  cote  du  cane  in¬ 
scrit;  on  prend,  sur  la  circonference,  un  point  quelconque  M;  et  l’on 
tire  les  lignes  MC,  MC'  qui  coupent  AA'  on  D,  D'.  (1)  Verifier  que 

AD'-’  +  A'D2  =  AA'2.  (2)  On  reporte  les  segments  AD',  A'D  sur  la  circon¬ 

ference  comme  cordes,  en  tenant  compte  de  leurs  sens,  et  on  obtient  un 
nouveau  point  M' ;  on  demande  d’etudier  les  variations  de  Parc  MM', 
lorsque  le  point  M  parcourt  la  circonference  donnee. 

— 666.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.) — A  triangle,  PQR,  right-angled 
at  Q,  is  inscribed  in  the  conic  4a:2  —  9y2—  36  =  0  ;  find  the  envelope  of  the 
line  PR. 

— 667.  (The  Editor.) — If  a  conic  S  circumscribe  a  given  triangle 
ABC,  and  another  conic  S'  be  drawn  touching  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
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touching  S  in  a  point  0,  cutting  S  in  the  points  P,  Q  ;  prove  that  (1)  the 
locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  PQ  and  the  tangent  at  0  is  a  nodal 
cubic  ;  and  (2)  that  this  is  also  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
at  0  with  the  other  two  common  tangents  to  S,  S'. 

10668.  (R.  Chartres.) — Show  that  a  slight  variation  in  Newton’s 
method  of  proof  (Book  I.,  Prop.  71)  will  give,  in  a  very  elementary 
manner,  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on  an  external  particle. 


polar  of  either  vertex  with  respect  to  the  other  curve  meets  its  polar  with 
respect  to  the  circle  on  the  tangent  through  that  vertex,  and  the  curve 
cuts  the  tangent  midway  between  the  vertex  and  that  point  of  section  ; 
and  (4)  the  rectangles  under  the  intercepts  from  the  vertices  made  on 
the  respective  axes  by  the  curves  and  the  circle  are  respectively  equal. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 669.  (Walter  Stott.) — Find  whether  an  integral  of  a  binomial 
differential  can  be  expressed  in  finite  terms,  by  the  aid  of  elliptic  or 
hyper-elliptic  functions. 

— 870.  (J-  Griffiths,  M.A.) — Prove  that  if  x  =  l  +  \p,  y  =  77, 

.  %  % _  | 

A,*  =  ct)i  4-  9ldn  _  1  \  H - - — — —  ctn  _  2  A"  -f  . . .  y 

I  .  ~j 

where  a„,  1,  ...  are  functions  of  x,  y,  A„,  A„_i,  ...  the  corresponding 

functions  of  |,  77,  such  that  "A  =  au  an+1  -ax  an,  §2  =  1  (a0an+2-a2an), 

ax  ay 

—j ~  =  A0Am+i  —  Ax AU)  =  J  (A0Am+2—A2Aw),  then 

(it,  (tr\ 

dAn 


dn 


—  h  (-^oAi  +  2  —  AnA,() 


=(UA)L 


+  HCt)  1  _  1  A  + 


n  .  n  —  1 
1  .  2 


an  -  2  A*  +  . . .  J  . 


[This  Question  is  taken  from  the  Proposer’s  Notes  on  the  Application 
of  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  'Transformation  to  the  Formation  of  Semi-covarianti 
and  Semi-invariants,  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Griffiths  shows  that  the  elements  an,  ...  of  a  binary,  may  he 
considered  as  functions  of  x  and  y  such  that 


dan 


uu„  dan  ,  ,  ,  - 

dx  —  +  l  —  alany  ^  (Co^jit2  —  ^2^»).  j 

.  671.  (J-  J*  Barniville.) — Find  the  envelope  of  aline  bisecting  the 
triangle  of  reference.  Show  also  how  to  find  the  envelope  of  a  plane 
dividing  two  polyhedra  in  given  ratios. 

—672.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.)— ABC  is  a  triangle.  From  any 

point  D  within  the  triangle,  perpendiculars  DM  and  DN  are  dropped  on 
AB,  AC.  If  CN  .  AC  =  BM  .  AB,  find  the  locus  of  P. 

673.  (D.  Biddle.)— At  a  spot  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  at 

mean  distance  from  the  centre,  is  the  mouth  of  a  disused  vertical  shaft, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  water.  A  stone  is  dropped  in,  and  in  16b 
seconds  the  splash  is  heard.  Assuming  that,  by  reason  of  the  confinement 
of  the  air,  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  (1130  +  mx )  feet  per  second  at  any 
depth  x,  in  the  shaft,  find  the  level  of  the  water.  [See  Yol  lii 
pp.  37,  38.]  L  '  ’’ 

674.  (Elizabeth  Blackavood.)  —  Examine  the  accuracy  of  the 
following  construction,  given  in  hooks  on  geometrical  drawing,  for  in¬ 
scribing  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  in  a  given  circle :— Divide  the 
diameter  AB  into  two  parts  at  C,  such  that  AC  :  AB  =  2  ;  n.  Through 
P ,  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle  on  AB,  draw  a  straight  line  pass¬ 
ing  through  C  and  meeting  the  circumference  at  Q,  on  tho  opposite  side 
ol  the  diameter  to  P.  Then  AQ,is  one  side  of  the  required  polygon. 

—675.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.)— Prove  that  the  four  points  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  octagon,  inscribed  in  a  conic,  are  collinear. 

—676.  (Morgan  Brierley.)—  Given  the  radius  and  the  rectangle 
under  the  chord,  and  the  sum  of  tho  sine  and  tangent :  to  determine  them 
geometrically. 

677.  (Rev.  T.  W.  Ofensiiaw.) — Describe  a  triangle,  having  given 
the  vertical  angle,  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  sides  containing  it,  and  the 
altitude. 


Correspondents  should  he  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  ( b )  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month,  hut  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  id)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (e)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  June  12 th,  1890.  —  J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  unanimously 
awarded  the  De  Morgan  Medal  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  for  his  papers  on 
Mathematical  Physics.  Tho  medal  will  he  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  November  13th  next.  The  following  papers  were  read : — 
“  Further  Notes  on  Simplicissima,”  W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A. ;  “  Rotatory 
Polarization,”  Dr.  J.  Larmor;  “Parabolic  Note,”  R.  Tucker,  M.A. 
Professor  Greenhill,  F.R.S.,  communicated  papers  on  the  “  Expression  of 
the  Square  Root  of  a  Quartic  as  a  Continued  Fraction,”  Professor  G.  B. 
Mathews,  and  on  “Modular  Equations,”  R.  Russell,  M.A.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  a  paper  on  “  Certain  Concomitants  of  a 
System  of  Conics  and  Quadrics,”  and  on  the  “  Calculation  of  the  Co - 
variant  S  of  the  Ternary  Quartic,”  A.  R.  Johnson,  M.A.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  the  President  will  read  his  valedictory  Address,  and  Sir  R. 
Stawell  Ball,  F.R.S.,  will  make  a  communication  on  “  Some  Recent 
Additions  to  the  Theory  of  Screws.” 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved ,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.A. 
bond. 

PARTI.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Test),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Book  V.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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—678.  (J-  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) —Show  that,  if  A  he  the  dis¬ 
criminant  of  tho  general  equation  of  tho  second  degree, 

ax1  +  2  hxy  +  ly 2  +  2 gx  +  2fy  +  c  =  0,  and  R2  =  4  A2  +  (a -b) 2, 
the  semi-axes  a,  0  are  given  by 

a2  =  2  a/ {{lfi- ab){a  +  b-R)} ,  02  =  2  A/ {(lr-ab)(a  + b +  11)} . 

76^  (W-  J.  C.Sharp,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  power  of  the  modulus 
ot  transformation  which  affects  a  concomitant  of  the  Gary  n- ic  of  order  6 
in  the  coefficients,  m  in  tho  variables,  and  ml  in  the  contragredient 
variables,  is  (nd-m  +  m')/Ic. 

—680.  (H.  J.  Woodall.) — A  plane  has  points  scattered  on  it  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion,  the  average  being  a  per  square  inch,  hut  the  maximum 
m  any  square  inch  is  b,  the  minimum  is  c.  A  plane  figure  (area  A)  is 
thrown  on  the  plane  :  what  is  the  probability  that  the  number  of  points 
covered  by  it  is  p  ?  Also,  the  special  case  of  the  most  probable  value  of  p  ? 

—681.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.) — Two  parabolas  intersect  in  four  con- 

cyclic  points,  O  is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  K  the  intersection  of  the 
axes;  S,  L,  S',  1/  are  the  respective  foci  and  latera  recta  of  tho  curves. 
I  rove  that  (1)  40K2  =  L2  +  L'2;  (2)  the  square  on  radius  of  the  circle 

L  .  bN  +  L.SN(N,  N'  being  the  projections  of  O  on  the  axes)  (3)  the 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES. 


The  following  Volumes  of  George  Gill  &  Sons 9  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Series  for  the 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  1890 

are 

NOW  READY: 

For  Oxford  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  (. Mid  summer ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  KING  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH.”  Is. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  match,  in  style,  typing,  and  illustration,  the  editions  of  “King  John,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 

“  Macbeth,”  “  Tempest,”  “  Coriolanns,”  &c.,  issued  by  G.  G.  &  Sons. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MARK.  Is. 

This  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts ,  contains  an  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  Text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  brief  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  such  information  as  will  answer  all  the  questions 
usually  proposed  by  the  examining  bodies. 

For  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors  (Christmas ,  1890). 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE’S  “  JULIUS 

CiESAR.”  Is.  With  interleaved  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

MATTHEW.  Is.  Uniform  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  mentioned  above. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations ,  1890. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  PHjEDRUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

GILL’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  is. 

The  above  editions  of  the  Classics  have  interleaved  Notes,  short  Introductions,  and  Copious  Vocabularies. 


JUST  ZENE-AIUX- : 


THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  Is.  6d. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Almondbury  Grammar  School ;  formerly  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Carmarthen. 
A  Guide  to  students  prepai’ing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  With  Examination  Questions. 


George  Gill  &  Sons’  Oxford  m 

SCHIO 

Algebra.  Is.  Gd. 

Arithmetic.  Is. 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in.  Is. 

Atlas.  Is. 

Church  Catechism.  Is. 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus.  Is. 

Julius  Caesar.  Is. 

Henry  V.  Is. 

King  John.  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  I.  and  II.).  Is. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Macbeth.  Is. 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.).  Is. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Is. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Is. 

Tempest.  Is. 

Classics,  Latin— 

Ahieid,  Book  I.  Is. 


d  Cambridge  Series  now  comprises 

OL  TIEIXT-IB 

-/Etieid,  Book  II.  Is. 
iEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute.  Is. 

Eutropius.  Is. 

Gallic  War  (Caesar,  Book  I.).  Is. 

Phaodrus.  Is. 

Sallust,  Catiline.  Is. 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

Companion  to.  Is. 

French- 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II,  Grammar.  Is. 

Genesis.  Is. 

Geography.  Is. 

German — 

Part  I.  Accidence.  Is. 

Part  II.  Syntax.  Is. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  Is. 


the  following  cheap  and  useful 

OOIKIS. 

Grammar.  Is. 

History.  Is. 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar.  Is. 

Part  II.  Exercises.  Is. 

Part  III.  Translations.  Is. 
Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c. 
Mensuration.  Is. 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c.  Is.  Gd, 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

St.  Mark.  Is. 

St.  Luke.  Is. 

Spelling.  Is. 

Trigonometry.  Is. 


GILL’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Algebra.  2s.  Gd. ;  with  Answers,  3s. 
Gill’s  Imperial  French  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  Geography.  2s.  Gd. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Geometry.  2s.  Gd. 

Gill’s  Imperial  German  Primer.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  History.  2s.  Gd. 


Gill’s  Imperial  Latin  Primer.  2s.  Gd, 
Gill’s  Imperial  Mechanics.  2s.  Gd. 
Gill’s  Imperial  Music.  2s.  Gd 
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W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  IMPERIAL  SERIES  OF 

SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Ten  Maps.  2ls.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  LARGE  POLITI¬ 

CAL  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Thirty-two  Maps.  12s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  CLASSICAL 

AND  SCRIPTURAL  LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS-  11  Maps.  12s. each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  PHYSICAL 

LARGE  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Six  Maps.  12s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  OR 

TEST  LARGE  SCHOOL  MAPS.  Fifteen  Maps.  12s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  SMALL  SCHOOL 

WALL  MAPS.  Twenty-three  Maps.  6s.  each. 

***  A  Handbook  is  given  gratis  with  each  Map. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c.  Thirty-nine  Sheets.  12s. each  (except 
Natural  History,  15s.  each.) 

***  A  Handbook  is  given  gratis  with  each  Sheet. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  WALL  HISTORY  CHARTS. 

Four  Charts.  12s.  each. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NATURAL  HISTORY 

PLATES  and  TYPtS  OF  NATIONS.  Seventy-three  Plates.  Ss.  6d.  each. 
36s.  for  a  Selection  of  One  Dozen. 

***  All  the  above  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Charts  are  mounted  on  Cloth  and 
Rollers,  varnished  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  ATLASES  OF 

POLITICAL,  CLASSICAL,  PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  SCRIP¬ 
TURAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Thirty -nine  Atlases. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  PENNY  MAPS:  POLITICAL, 

PROJECTION,  OUTLINE,  TEST,  and  CLASSICAL.  196  Maps. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  GLOBES,  TERRES- 

TRIAL  and  CELESTIAL.  Six  Sizes. 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  HAND¬ 
BOOKS.  Entirely  re-edited,  and  uniform  in  size,  &c.,  32  pp.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  3d,  each.  Twenty-nine  books. 


Complete  Catalogue  free  by  post  to  any  Address. 


PRACTICAL  ART  MANUALS. 

Witli  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  full  Instructions 

Marine  Painting.  By  W.  W.  May,  R.T.  5s. 
Elementary  Flower  Painting.  3s. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  Them.  By  Maud 

Natfel.  5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.  T  wo  Volumes.  3s. 

each.  Also  in  One  Vol.,  5s. 

Animal  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  5s. 

China  Painting.  By  Florence  Lewis,  of  the  Lambeth 

School  of  Art.  5s. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  A  Course  of.  Eighth 

and  Enlarged  Edition.  5s. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  5s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  First  and 

Second  Series.  5s.  each. 

Painting  in  Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of.  5s. 
Figure  PaintiUg  in  Water  Colours.  7s.  6d. 
Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.  By 

Aaron  Pen  ley.  15s. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of 

Lessons  in.  By  A.  F.  Grace,  Turner  Medallist,  Royal  Academy. 
Cheap  Edition.  5s. 


A  Primer  Of  Sculpture.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins. 

With  Wood  Engravings.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  of.  By  the  Hon.  John 

Collier.  (Non-Illustrated.)  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 


W.  &  -A..  ZEC.  JOHNSTON, 

(Established  1825,) 

GEOGRAPHERS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS, 

EDINA  WORKS,  EASTER  ROAD,  EDINBURGH; 
and  5  WHITE  HART  ST.,  WARWICK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


#*#  A  Copy  of  CASSELL  Sp  COMPANY’S  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Painting,  Drawing,  and  Fine  Art  Books  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OE  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

1G690.  Master  to  assist  with  two  or  three  pupils. 

Fr.  and  Mus.  (piano  necessary).  Mutual  terms. 

— 691.  General  Master.  Good  Disc.  Prep,  for  C.P. 
Exam.  40/. 

— 697.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Bkkpg.,  to  prep,  for  Exams.,  Calis.  30/. 

— 702.  Eng.  Master.  40/.  abt.  Nonconf. 

— 705.  Gov.  Draw,  and  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.), 
Shading  (freehd. ,  mod.),  good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus. 
Certd.  if  possible.  30/. 

— 706.  Jun.  Gov.  who  has  passed  a  Musical  Exam., 
and  had  Kindergarten  training.  Mutual  terms, 
and  lessons. 

— 716.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Eletn.  Work.  Sports. 

15/.  to  20/. 

— 717.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Math.  Draw,  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  20/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  who  could  teach  Jun.  Eng.,  and  give 
his  services  in  return  for  board. 

— 718.  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Speciality  Aritli.,  and  all 
others  required  for  the  Univ.  Loc.  Exam.  35/.  to 
40/. 

—719.  Good  Jun.  Fr.  Master,  and  a  little  Ger. 
90/.  non-res. 

—720.  Pupil  Teacher.  To  assist  with  Juniors. 
Specially  to  superintend  Music  Practice.  Small 
premium. 

—721.  Governess.  For  Zool.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  or  Sing,  a  recommendation.  30/.  to  35/. 
—722.  Master.  For  elem.  work,  Read.,  Writ.,  elern. 

Fr.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Sports.  20/.  to  40/. 

16723.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint,  Class  Sing. 
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16724.  Master  who  has  taken  an  Hon.  Degree  in 
Math.,  and  who  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  The  >ry  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Work  abt. 
3  hours  a  day.  50/.  res.  No  duty. 

— 725.  Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms,  lessons  given. 
Able  to  teach  the  Piano.  If  res.,  small  premium 
required. 

— 726.  Mus.  Mistress.  Tiano  and  Sing.,  and  willing 
to  assist  with  Jun.  Eng,  in  the  mornings.  20/.  to 
25/.  Exp.  in  the  Kindergarten  System  given.  Sept. 

— 727.  Jun.  Master.  Math.,  Jzc. 

—  728.  Kindergarten  Teacher. 

— 729.  Jun.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Disciplinarian 
(good).  20/.  to  30/. 

— 730.  Gov.  Certd.  in  Mas.,  able  to  prep,  pupils  for 
R.A.M.  and  Trin.  Coll.,  Lond.  Sing.,  Dane.,  and, 
if  possible,  Ger.  20/.  to  25/. 

— 731.  Master  for  Jun.  Class  in  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and 
out  of  school  supervision. 

—  732.  Pupil  Teacher  to  teach  Eng.  and  Ndlwk  , 
Mus-  Practice  to  a  small  class-  Premium  21/. 

— 733.  Master.  Eng.  (usual  branches),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Good  Disciplinarian.  Res. 

— 735.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand 
a  recommendation.  15/.  to  20/. 

— 737.  Jun.  Res.  Gov.,  chiefly  to  assist  with  Piano 
lessons  to  Jun.  Mutual  terms. 

— 739.  Headmaster  for  an  endowed  school.  Stipend 
100/.  Capitation  fee  2/.  5s.  for  each  pupil. 
.Accommodation  for  30  boarders.  85/.  allowed  for 
assistant  masters. 

— 740.  House  Master.  One  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  would  suit,  able  to  play  harmonium,  40/. 

— 741.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mus.  25/. 

— 744.  Fr.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 745.  Master.  Eng.,  Class.,  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Shorthd., 
Piano  a  recommendation.  Duty  light.  30/.  to  40/. 

— 747.  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Sing.,  and  liar.,  adv.  Eng. 
30/. 

16749.  Master.  Good  Fr.,  elem.  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.. 
Shorthd.,  Draw.,  or  Mus,  an  advantage.  30/.  about. 


16751.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.  Mutual  terms. 
Help  in  studies. 

— 753.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.,  and 
Shorthand  to  a  larger  number. 

—754.  A  Grad.  Math.,  Pliys.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Chem., 
Class.  60/.  about. 

— 755.  Master.  Class.,  Fr.  to  standard  of  loc.  exams. 
Draw,  an  advantage.  30/. 

—759.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Knowledge  of  Kindergarten. 
10/. 

(ii.)  Gov.  student.  Premium  18  guineas. 

— 760,  Jun.  Master.  Good  general  subj.  Not  under 
25  years  of  age.  Good  discipline.  Athlete,  Sing, 
if  possible.  Res.  60/.  to  70/. 

— 761.  Temporary  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Bot.  or  Phys., 
jun.  Mus. 

— 764.  Master.  Chem.  (tlico.  and  pract.),  Gen. subj., 
Bkkptr.  or  Piano  a  recommendation.  50/.  to  60/. 

—765.  (i.)  Class.  Master.  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Gen.  subj. 
60/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Sports.  Small 
salary. 

—766.  Gov.  Mus.  (good,  theo.  and  pract.),  Draw, 
(freeli.  and  crayon),  Paint.,  Ndlwk.,  Calisth.,  elem. 
Fr.  25/. 

— 766.  Gov.  Pupil.  Small  premium. 

— 771.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.,  adv.,  Good  Draw., 
Theo.  of  Mus.  25/.  to  30/. 

—774.  French  Gov.  Protestant.  To  teach  Hist., 
Geog. ,  Jun.  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Calisth.  25/. 

—775.  Gov.  Usual  IV.  form  subjs.,  Eng.  and  Sci. 
for  Matric.  35/.  to  40/. 

— 777.  Gov.  Fr.  and  Ger.  30Z. 

— 778.  Master.  Gen.  Subjs.,  must  be  able  to  teach 
Singinsj.  20/.  to  30/. 

— 779.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Jun.  Draw.  State 
all  particulars. 

— 780.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  if  possible  elem.  Lat. 
Small  salary  or  mutual  terms. 

16783.  Non-res.  Master.  Graduate.  Math.,  Sci., 
Pract.  Chem.  and  Physics,  possibly  Eng.  Hist., 
Draw.,  and  Shorthd.  a  recommendation.  120/. 
to  150/. 
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16786.  Master.  Lond.  Degree  Hons.  pref.  Tutor 
for  Correspondence  work,  Math.,  Classics. 

— 789.  German  Nursery  Gov.  for  4  children.  I'r., 
Ger.,  and  Mus.  20/. 

— 790.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.).  Fr.  25/. 

— 791.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing., 
Draw.  From  15/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 792.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  15/.(from). 

— 795.  Good  General  Master,  to  assist  Headmaster 
in  the  office  with  accts  ,  Shorthd.  desirable.  To 
teach  a  few  hours  per  week.  40/.  to  60/. 

— 796.  Master.  Laf.  (good),  Ger.  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  Eng.  subj.,  Sports.  40/.  (from). 

— 800.  Gov.  Eng.  subj  ,  Cert.  Lat.  and  Arith.  16/. 
to  18/. 

— 801.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 802-  Eng.  Master.  Trep.  for  Coll.  P.  Exams., 
Camb.  and  Oxf.  Loc.,  Math.,  Shorthd.  a  recom¬ 
mendation. 

— 804.  Two  Jun.  Govs,  to  teach  Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng., 
Draw.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  knowledge  of  Kindergarten. 
20/.  and  9/. 

—805.  Ger.  Gov.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (clem.),  Mus., 
Ndlwrk.  Small  salary. 

— 807.  Eng.  Master.  Math,  (good),  Fr  ,  Ger.,  Mus., 
Piano,  Sports.  50/. 

— 810.  Articled  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 

— 812.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  l'T.,  Draw.  20/.  to 
30/. 

—  813.  Jitn.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Cricket,  and  Foot¬ 
ball.  Small  salary,  or  mutual  terms. 

— 814.  Pupil  Master  Teacher.  Mutual  terms. 

— 817.  (i.)  Sen.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.  (good),  Math. 

Eng.  subj.  40/.  If  with  German  a 
higher  salary. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw. 
30/. 

— 818.  Master.  Lat ,  Fr.,  Math.,  Shorllid.  essential, 
S.  and  A.  subj.,  Bkkpg.,  Sing.,  and  easy  Drill, 
Ger.  90/.,  with  capitation  fee  on  each  pupil  over 
40  of  21.  per  annum. 

— 819.  Master.  Piano  (good),  Violin  (mod.),  Fr., 
Ger.,  Drill,  Fencing,  Dancing,  or  Drawing  an 
advantage.  40/. 

— 820.  Eng.  Gov.  To  prep,  pupils  for  Exams., 
Arith.,  and  Gram,  (must  be  good).  25/.  Daily. 

— 821.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  mod.),  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Sport-!.  30/,  to 
40/. 

—822.  (i.)  Master,  Jun.  Eng.  Gen.  subj,  30/.  to  40/. 
(ii.)  Foreign  Master.  Fr.,  Ger!,  Draw.  30/. 
to  40/. 

— 823.  French  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  work  light.  Res. 

— 824.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.  and  Fr.  15/. 

— 825.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Chem.  (good). 

— 827.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  10/.  (from). 

— 829.  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  12/. 

— 830.  Nursery  Gov.  Dressmk.,  Ndlwk.,  Gen.  subj., 
and  Mus.  20 1. 

— -832.  Master.  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  an  English¬ 
man.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.  (Ger. and  Classics  desirable). 
40/.  with  small  capitation  fee. 

— 833.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  good  Arith.,  some  Lat., 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Bkkpg.  25/.  to  30/. 

— 835.  (i.)  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  15/. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  (tlioro.),  Arith.,  Mus. 
(Piano),  Fr.,  Draw.  20/.  to  25/. 

— 836.  Fr.  Master.  Ger.,  Draw.  30/.  (abt.). 

— 837.  Gov.  Mus-  (good),  Thoro.  Eng.,  Violin  if 
possible.  30/.  to  35/.  For  N.B  ,  for  two  girls  13 
and  15  years  of  age. 

— 838.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  Lat.,  Draw. 

20/. 

— 839.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing. 

— 849.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  and  Fr.  to  Juns.  12/. 

— 841.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Piano,  Fr. 

— 842.  Gov.  Student. 

— 813.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj  ,  Fr.,  Ac.  Mutual 
terms. 

— 844.  Gov.  Gymns.,  Handwork,  such  as  Wood- 
carving,  direction  and  superintendence  of  games, 
and  if  possible  elem.  Physiol.  Non-res.  90/.  (abt.), 

16845.  Master.  To  prep,  for  Camb.  in  Classics, 
other  subj.  moderate.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 


II— ASSISTANTS. 

Regia  ter.  MASTERS. 

21981.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.  B. A.  Trim  Coll. 

Dublin.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  50. 

— 983.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Chem.  (elem.). 

L.C.P.  Non  -res.  Age  46. 

21985.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class,  (elem.)  M.A. 
Aberdeen.  Non-res.  Age  25. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


21986.  Class.,  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Math,  and  Conics,  Sci.,  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.), 
Mcch.,  Acoust.,  Phys  ,  Geol.  Six  Gov.  Exams., 
Inter.  LL.B.,  Undergrad,  in  Hon.  Lond.  Res.  90/. ; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  29. 

— 987.  Mod.  Lang.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Physiol.,  Draw., 
Paint.  I’h.D.,  Gold  and  Silver  Medallist  of  S.K. 
Non-res.  120/.  to  150/.,  or  res.  Age  45. 

— 988.  Math.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Physic,  Chem.  and  Minerals, 
Class,  (clem.).  Hon.  Nat.  S.  Tripos,  Open  S.  of 
Coll.  1st  Hon.  Math.  Tripos,  3rd  C.  Hon.  N.  S. 
Tripos. 

— 989.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Eng.,  elem.  Sci.  Uni.  Corr. 

Coll.  Camb.  For  Vacation.  Age  18. 

— 991.  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Sci.,  Chem  ,  Phys., 
Physics,  Ac.  For  Vacation.  B.Sc.  Neuchatel. 

— 992.  Eng.  subj.,  jun.  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd., 
Free.  Draw.,  c  cm.  Sci.,  Mech.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Chem  , 
Hydrostatics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  elem.  Gk.  Lond. 
Matric.  Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  100/. 

— 993.  Classics,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Mag., 
Elec.,  Lt.  and  Heat,  Nat.  Phil.,  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Bkkpg.  Land.  Surrey,  Matric.  Lond  ,  and  S.K. 
Sci.  Res.  60/.  j  Non-res.  100/.  Age  25. 

— 994.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (adv.),.  Span,  (conv.),  Ital. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Math.  Passed  most  subj.  for  L.C.P. 
Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  95/.  Age  25. 

— 995.  Lat.  and  Fr.  (gen.,  lit.),  Math.,  Eng.  Matric. 
R.U.I.,  B.A.  Camb.,  Christ  Coll.  Camb.  Non-res. 
temporary  130/.  Age  26. 

— 996.  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Eloc.,  Writ.,  Bkkpg., 
Shorthd.,  Draw,  (adv.),  Classics,  Fr.  Passed  Clas. 
and  Theological  subj.  required  for  B.A.  Degree 
except  Hist.,  Higher  Comm.  1st  Div.  Res.  70/.  to 
90/.  Age  30. 

— 997.  Math.  (elem.  and  higher),  Trig,  (plane), 
Statics,  Hydros.,  Dynamics,  Classics,  Fr.  (conv. 
and  gram.),  Ger.,  Chem.  (elem.),  Draw.  Undergrad. 
Trim  Coll.,  Dublin.  Res.  35/.  to  50/.;  non-res.  70/. 
to  100/.  Age  20. 

—998.  Class.,  Fr.  B.A.  Fr.  Univ.  Res.  40/.;  non- 
res.  70/.  to  100/.  Age  29. 

22002.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Land  Survey., 
Mens.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.;  non-res.  80/.  to  103/. 
Age  22.  . 

— 004.  Math.,  Sci.,  Chem.,  Plivs.,  Geog.,  Mod.  Lang., 
Class.  B.A.  Oxon.,  M.A.  Glasgow.  Res.  100/. ;  and 
for  Vacation.  Age  31. 

—005.  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Mus.  (theory), 
Eng.  subj.,  Sing.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Lat.  (gram.)  and 
Fr.  (elem.),  Script.,  Shorthd.  Draw.  Cert.,  Triu. 
Coll,  for  Mus.,  Queen’s  Scholarship.  Res.  30/.  to 
40/.;  non-res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  34. 

— 006.  Eng.,  Geog.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Hist.,  Ger.  Res.  or 
non-res.  Age  16. 

— 007.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Bkkpg.,  Lat.  (elem.). 

Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  65/.  Age  25. 

— 009.  Eng.  subj. (Hist., Script.), Math., Mens., Mech., 
Class,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Chem.,  and  Draw,  (elem  ), 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/.;  non-res. 
60/.  Age  20. 

—012.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.,  Math.,  Chem.,  Bot., 
l’hys.,  Elec.,  Mag.,  Snd.,  Lt.,  Heat.,  Sci.  (special), 
Ger.  (elem.).  Matric.  Lond.,  1st  B.Sc.,  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Non-res.  90/.  to  120/.  Age  29. 

— 014.  Fr.  (high-class),  Class.,  Piano.  Non-res. 
—016.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Gk.,  Span.,  Ital., 
Paint.  7  terms  St.  Boniface  Coll.  Res.  30/.  to 
70/. ;  non -res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  26. 

— 017.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Shorthd.  (elem.),  Eng. 

subj.  (elem.).  Non-res.  100/. 

— 019.  Fr.  (Lang,  and  Lit.),  Draw,  (lands,  and  geom.), 
Eng.  subj.  (elem.).  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  100/. 

— 022.  Ger.,  F’r.,  Ital.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Violin. 

Res.  30Z. ;  non- res.  80/.  Age  23. 

— 023.  F'r.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Class.,  Math.,  Hist., 
Sci.,  Draw.  B.-es-L.  Res.  60/.  to  100/.;  or  11011- 
res.  Age  21. 

— 027.  L  it.  (jun.),  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Quad.  Mens., 
Chem.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Mech.,  Draw.,  Geom.,  Mus., 
elem.  Organ.  Cert.  Ed.  Dept.  Non-res.  95/.  to  105/. 
— 028.  Eng.,  Er.  (thoro.),  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Math.,  Bot.,  Chem.,  Phys.  1st  Univ.  Ex.  Arts 

R. U.I.,  1st  Prof.  Med.  Exam.  Edin.  Res.  from 
40/.  Ago  23. 

— 029.  Fr.,  Span.,  Ger.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.  lies. 

70/.  to  80/. ;  non-res.  120/.  to  140/.  Age  33. 

— 030.  Eng.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  (general).  In- 
corpd.  L.  Soc.  Prel.  Exam.  Res.  50/.  Age  22. 

— 032.  Phys.,  Math.,  Chem.  (inorg.).  Matric.  Lond. 

Non-res.  120/. ;  res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

— 033.  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (all  branches), 
Shakespeare,  Chem.  (theo-  and  prac.).  Inter.  Arts, 

S. K.  Certs.  Res.  120/.  to  150/.  Age  34. 

22034.  Class.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Physics,  Chem., 
Eng.  (all  branches),  Mus.,  Theory,  Vocal.  Res. 
45/.  to  60/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  130/.  Age  25. 
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22035.  F’r.,  Class.,  Eng.,  Draw.,  B.Sc.  Toulouse. 

Non-res.  60/.  ;  res.  35/.  Age  27. 

— 036.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Shorthd.  (jun.), 
Jun.  Camb.  Res.  20/.  Age  19. 

— 037.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Ger..  Math.,  Lat., 
Shorthd.  Matric.  Lond.  S.K.  Non-res.  110/. 
Age  26. 

— 038.  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Class.,  Math.,  Statics,  elem. 
Hydros.,  Ht..  Fr.  B.A.  liman.  Coll.,  Cainb.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Visiting.  Age  22. 

— 040.  Math.,  Trig,  (plane  and  spheric.),  Geom  , 
Mech.  and  Hydros.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.  Lit.  and  Hist., 
Geog.,  ic.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Div.  2nd  Schol., 
Aberystwith. 

— Oil.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Geog.,  Draw.,  Math  ,  Eng.  Hist. 
Res.  40/.  Age  26. 

— 042.  Math,  (adv.),  Sci.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Eng.,  &c. 
B.A,.  19th  Wrangler.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Cl. 
Non-res.  200/.,  or  res. 

— 014.  Ger.  (con.  and  gram.),  Fr.  (gram  ),  Math., 
Mech.,  Chem.,  Script.  Time  for  study.  Res.  30/. 
(abt.),  or  non-res.  Matric.  Lond.  Age  19. 

—045.  Eng.  (gram,  and  ana!.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Arith  , 
Alg.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Bkkpg.,  Drill.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
S.K.  Chem.  Res.  10/.  Age  17. 

— 047.  Ger..  Fr.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Math., 
Draw.,  Tech.  Writ.  (Cliern.).  Member  of  the 
Zurich  and  Gottingen  Univ.  Res.  80/.  ;  non  res. 
120/.  Age  24. 

— 048.  Chem.  (pract.  and  tlicor.),  Exp.  Physics, 
Physiol.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Zook,  Math.,  Shorthd.  Govt. 
Teachers’  Cert.  Grad,  in  Sci.  B.Sc.  Res.  80/.  to 
100/.;  non-res.  100/.  to  120/.  Age  26. 

— 049.  Lat.,  Fr.  (2  years  in  France).  Ger.  (elem.), 
Math.,  Eng.  subj.  (tlioro.),  Draw,  (frhd.),  Sports. 
Res.  30/.  to  35/.;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/.  Age  23. 

— 051.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Violin, 
Sports.  Non-res.  100/.,  or  res.  Age  21. 

— 052.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.), 
Shorthd.,  Draw,  (frhd.),  Math.  Schol.  Jesus  Coll. 
Camb.,  B.A.  Lond.  Non  res.  150/.  Age  32. 

— 053.  Eng.,  Math.,  Class.  Noil-res.  or  res. 

— 051.  Class.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Chem. 
(theor.  and  prac.).  Non-res.  90/.  St.  John’s  Coll  , 
Camb. 

— 055.  Piano,  Organ,  Singing.  Non-res. 

— 057.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Mens.,  Exp. 
Phys.,  Mcch.  (elem.),  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Geog., 
Hygiene.  S.K.  Arts,  Queen’s  Scholarsli ip.  Age  20. 
Res.  or  non -res. 

— 058.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.  (theor.  and  prac.),  Ht. , 
Statics,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Hydros.,  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.). 
Athlete.  B.A.  Camb.  Non-res.  from  150/.,  or 
res.  Age  21. 

— 059.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.), 
Draw.  (jun.).  Res.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 060.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ger.  and 
Lat.  (clem.),  Draw,  (persp.  and  frhd.),  Math. 
Shorthd.,  Chem.,  Sound,  Lt.  Res.  40/.  to  60/.,  or 
non-res.  Age  49. 

— 061.  Math.,  Fr.,  Geog.,  Gram.,  Hist.,  Draw,  (frhd., 
mod.,  geom.),  Bkkpg.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Music  Theory. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  20/.  (abt!). 
Age  17. 

— 062.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Ital.  (gram,  and  comp.), 
Lat.,  Eng.,  Arith.  (elem.).  Irish  Inter.  Exam., 
2nd  Prize,  700  students.  Res.  20/.  Age  19. 

— 061.  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Fr.  (gram.),  Math., 
Mcch.,  Chem.,  Script.  Matric.  Lond.  About  30/. 
res.  Age  20. 

— 065.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.  and  Fr.  (elem  ).  Res. 
Age  22. 

—066.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Hist.,  Geog.,  Math-  (Jun.), 
Bkkpg.,  Fr.,  Phj’s.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Pol.  Eton., 
Script.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  20/.;  non-res.  60/.  1st 
CL  C.P.,  Spec.  Cert,  in  Gram,  and  Hist.  Age  19. 
— 067.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class.,  F'r.,  Ger.,  Chem., 
Shortluk,  ling,  subj.,  Sports.  Matric.  Lond.,  1st 
Div.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age  22. 

— 068.  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Athletics,  Math. 
Brevet  Sup.  Cert.  Pedagogue,  1st  Cl.  Govt.  Exam. 
Res.  or  Visiting.  Age  23. 

—069.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Sports, 
Jun.  Camb.,  1st  CL  lion.,  Matric.  Lond.  Res.  25/. 
to  40/.  Age  19. 

—070.  Class.,  Eng.,  Math,  (high),  Fr.  (fair),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Phys.  and  Chem.  (elem.). 
Matric.  Hons.,  Inter.  Arts  Hons.,  B.A.  1st  Div., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Camb.  Sen.  and  Jun.  Non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

— 071.  Eng.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Mus. 
(theory),  all  subj.  for  A.C.P.,  S.K.  Cert,  for  Sci. 
Non-res.  70/. ;  res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  24. 

22072.  Math.,  ^Mech.,  Hydros.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Hist., 
Geog.,  Gram.,  Chem.,  Elect.,  Mus.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Camb.  L.  Sen.  Hon.  Lond.  Matric.  1st  Div.  Res. 
20/.  Age  18. 
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22073.  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  ;Physics  (general) 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydros.,  lit.,  Optics,  Elect., 
Mag.,  Pins.  Geog.,  Classics,  Maths.,  Biol.,  Anat., 
Physiol.,  ‘Sports.  B.A.  Cnmb  ,  1st  M.B.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  Chem.  Special.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

—074.  Math,  (all),  Classics,  Fr.,  Gcr.,  Hebrew,  IS  at. 
Sci.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Shorthd. 
Univ.  Glasgow  and  King’s  Coll.,  Lond.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 

— 075.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Elect,, 
Lt.,  lit,  Mec'h.,  Geol.,  Hyg.,  Phys.,  Phvsiog. 
S.K.  Cer;s.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  19. 


no  .  in  GOVERNESSES. 

Register. 

10036.  Eng.,  Anal.,  Comp.,  Lit.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Eloc., 
Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Calis.,  Ndlwk.,  Alg.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.,  and  Lat.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ship  ,  S.K.  Res.  24/.  to  30/.  Age  2o. 

—037. 'Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger  ,  Mus.  (thoro.), 
Arith.  (good),  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Paint.  (Jun.). 
Inter.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Res.  40/.  Age  28. 

_ 038.  Piano,  Sing.  Harm.,  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Soc.  or 

Arts,  R.A.M.  Bronze  Medal,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun. 
Theory.  Res.  50/. ;  or  non-res.  Age  22. 

—040.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geom.,  Phys.,  Zool,  Bot.,  Hist., 
Cosmography,  Lit.,  Dutch,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Draw. 
Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  or  Non-res.  Teacher’s  Govt. 
Exam.,  Holland. 

_ 041.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  &c„  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Res.  25/.  to  30/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Age  08. 
—042.  Eng.  Subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Theo.  and  Sing., 
Ndlwk.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  in  a  Fam.  2nd.  Cl.  C.P. 
—013.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  and 
Sing,  (good),  Draw,  (elem.),  Theory  (performer), 
Dane.,  Calis.,  plain  and  fancy  Ndlwk.  Sal.  abt.  40/. 

_ 044.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Draw.,  Paint..,  Mus.,  Arith., 

Ger.  (fluent),  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.  (elem.).  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  Non-res.  from  45/. ;  res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  22. 
—045.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Hist.,  Geog., 
Bot..  Phys  ,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
Univ.  St.  Andrews  Sen.  L.  Exam ,  L.L.A.  St.  An¬ 
drews,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  40/.  Age  20. 

_ 046.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.), 

Eng.  subj.,  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.),  Harm.,  Arith., 
Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  40/.  S.K.  Art  Teacher. 
Age  22. 

— 047.  Mus.  (all  branches),  Piano,  Violin,  Sing., 
Class  Sing.,  Theory.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  18. 

— 048.  Fr.,  Mus.  (jun.).  Cert.  Acad,  de  Paris.  Res. 
40/.  Age  24. 

— 049.  Ger.,  Eng.,  Fr.  (good),  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and 
w.-col.),  Arith.,  Sing,  (elem.),  Dane.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  26. 

— 050.  Eng.  subj.  (special),  Bot.,  Phys.,  Geog.,  Fr., 
Ger.,  and  Lat.  (elem.),  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  Camb. 
Hr.  Loc.,  Camb.  Teachers’  Exam.  Non-res.  70/. 
to  100/. ;  res.  50/.  Age  21. 

— 051.  Eng.  subj.  (general),  Math.,  Fr.,  Bot.,  Lat., 
Ndlwk.,  Swedish  Drill.  Matric.  Lond.  S.K. 
Draw.  Non-res.  75/.  to  85/. ;  or  res. 

— 052.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (gram.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Draw.,  Sing,  (class).  Sen.  Camb., 
Teacher’s  Cert.  Home  and  Col.  Coll.  Non-res. 
Age  30. 

— 055.  Hist,  and  Lit.  (special),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.  (jun  ), 
Phys.,  Mus.  Hon.  Cert.  Camb.  L.,  Trim  Coll,  for 
Mus.,  Oxf.  Lat.  Cert.  Non-res.  60/. ;  res.  45/. 
Age  25. 

— 056.  Hist.,  Script.,  Lit.,  Geog.,  Bot.,  Draw,  (class), 
Fr.,  Ger. (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  Teacher’s  Exam., 
Teacher’s  Train.  Class.  Non-res.  70/.  to  100/. ;  or 
res.  Age  21. 

— 058.  Piano  (theory),  Harm.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (elem.).  R. 
Acad.,  Loc.  Sen.  Cert.,  &c.  Non-res.  or  res. 
Mutual  terms.  Help  for  Lieent.  Cert.  Age  21. 

— 059.  Piano,  Sing.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Span.,  Ger."  (elem.). 

Cert.  Loc.  R.A.M.  lies.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  23. 

— 060.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Lit.,  Mus.  (good — class,  and 
mod.),  Sing,  (solo),  Fr.  (gram.).  15  years’  exp. 
Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/.  Age  37. 

—  061.  Sing.,  Piano,  Theory.  Non-res.  Age  21. 
—063.  Violin,  Piano,  Theory,  Eng.,  Sing.,  Fr., 
Harm.  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  lion.,  Piano  (sen.).  Res. 
30/.  to  40/.  Age  21. 

— 064.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm.,  Class  Sing.,  elem.  Fr. 
(conv.).  Sen.  Loc.  Associated  Bd.  R.A.M.,  and 
ll.C.M .  Res.  45/.  Age  22. 

— 065.  Piano  (adv.),  Sing.  (Solo  and  Class),  Harm, 
(theory).  R.S.  Prof.  Mus.  (adv.  grade)  Sen. Hons., 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  lions.,  Member  of  the  R.A. 
Hall  C.  Soc.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non-res.  80/. 
Age  23. 

10066.  Mus.,  Paint.,  Draw.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Sing.  1st  CL 
C.P.,  R.A.M.  Res.  40/.;  non-res.  60;.  to  70;. 
Age  32. 


10C67.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  and 
Draw.  (jun.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/.  Age  23.  • 

— 068.  Mus.,  Sing.,  Eng.  (to  juniors).  Sen.  R.A.M. 
Res.  30/.  to  40/.'  Age  31. 

— 069.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Math.,  Mus.  (piano),  Fr., 
Draw.  Res.  50/.  Age  44. 

— 070.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw.  1st  Cl. 
C.P.,  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non- res. 
Age  24. 

— 071.  Piano,  Harm.,  Counterpt.,  Sing.,  Eng.  subj., 
Fr.  A.  Mus.  Trin.  Coll.,  Silver  Medal  for  Harm., 

6  Certs,  for  Harm,  and  Counterpt.  Non-res. 
Age  30. 

— 072.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.  Brevet  sup.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 
Age  26. 

— 073.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (adv.),  Mus.,  and  Ital. 

(elem.).  Res.  35/.  Age  24. 

— 074.  Eng.,  Ndlwk.  (plain),  Fr.,  Phys.,  Geog., 
Draw.,  Alg.,  Bot.  (elem.),  3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  Juti.  Camb., 
Sen.  St.  Andrews.  Non-res.  from  35/. ;  res.  20/. 
Age  22. 

— 076.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Math.,  Lat.,  Ger., 
Physiog.,  Bot.  and  Hygiene  (elem.).  Jun.  Hr. 
Sen.,  and  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  Home  and  Col.  Cert., 
Res.  35/.  to  45/.;  non-res.  70/.  to  80/.  Age  20. 

— 077.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (adv.),  Ger.  (elem),  Sci.,  Phys., 
Bot.,  Hygiene  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.,  Home 
and  Col.  Cert.  Res.  35/.  to  45/.;  non-res.  70/.  to 
75/.  Age  22. 

— 078.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (Piano  and 
Harmonyr),  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Ndlwk. 
1st  Cl.  C.  P.,  Soc.  Arts.  1st  Cl.  Non-res.  50/. 
Age  22. 

— 080.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lit.,  Draw. 

Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  GO/.  Age  25. 

— 081.  Eng.  (tlioro.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Phys.,  Draw, 
(freehd.  and  mod.)  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Ndlwk., 
Dressmaking,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Mus.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Jun.  Camb.  Res.  50/.  to  60/.  Age  26. 

— 082.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq.  abrd.),  Mus.,  Draw  , 
Paint.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Res. 
45/.  Family  only.  Age  23. 

— 084.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Science  (elem.).  Matric.  Lond.,  R.A.  Ireland,  S.K. 
Math.  Res.  3 51.  to  50/.  Age  23. 

— .085.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  20/. 
Age  19. 

— 086.  Piano,  Sing.,  Theo.,  Har.,  Violin  (jun.),  Fr. 
and  Eng.  (elem.).  Numerous  Certs,  for  Sing., 
Har.,  Piano,  Theory,  &c.  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  40/. ; 
non-res.  75 Z.  Age  20. 

— 087.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr,  and  Ger.  (for 
Exams.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.,  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.  Divs.  Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100. 
Age  31. 

— 088.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Er.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Drill,  Sing.,  Sewing.  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K. 
Certs.  Draw.  Model  Prize.  Res.  20/.;  non-res. 
40/.  Age  18. 

— 089.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.)  Fr.5 
Lat.  (elem.).  Home  and  Col  Certs. — (1)  Gen.  Teach¬ 
ing,  (2)  Kindergarten  1st  Cl.,  Freehd.  and  Mod. 
Draw.,  S.K.  Non-res.  53/.  Age  30. 

— 090.  Gen.  Eng.,  Fr.  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.,  A. C.P.  Prize 
for  Theo.  and  Prac.  in  the  Licentiateship.  Res.  GO/. 
Age  45. 

— 092.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus. 
(adv.),  Sing,  (adv.),  Theory'  of  Mus.,  Piano  and 
Violin.,  Guitar,  Ndlwk.  Res.  50/.  (about), or  non- 
res.  R.A.M.  Loc.  Age  26. 

— 093.  Eng.,  Arith.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  22. 

— 094.  Eng.  subj.,  Shakespeare,  Hist,  and  Lit.,  Fr. 
(conv.  and  gram.),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Bot., 
Phys.,  Script..  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.),  Jun.  Camb., 
Oxf.  Loc.,  S.K.  Res.  18/.  to  20/.  Age  19. 

— 095.  Eng.  subj.,  (conv.  and  gram.).  Arith.,  Mus. 
(Piano),  Har.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Family’.  35/.,  res.  Age  23. 

— 096.  Sing,  (special),  Mus.,  Fr.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  36. 

— 097.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing,  (class), 
Organ,  Piano,  Har.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Res. 
35/.  to  40/.  ;  nou-res.  60/.  Age  35. 

— 098.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr..  Phvs., 
Draw,  (freehd.  and  lands.),  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Res.  20/, 
C.P.  Exam.  Re-’.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 100.  Mus.  (good,  jun.),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Gen.  Eng. 

subj.  Sen.  Trin.,  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  or  adv.  pupil. 
— 101.  Eng.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Fr.,  Theory,  Geom., 
Alg.  (elem.).  Sen.  Trin.,  Pass  and  Hons.,  Junior 
Theory,  Inter.  Coll,  of  M.  Res.  20/.  Age  23. 
10103.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Arith., 
Lat.  and  Draw.  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Local,  Camb. 
Teachers.  Non-res. 


10104.  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Hist.,  Bot.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Draw.,  Class  Sing.,  Drill,  French  (Lang, 
and  Lit),  Ger..  Mus-,  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  L.L.A.  St-  Andrews.  Non-res.  in  or  near 
Lond.  65/. 

— 105.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  and  solo),  Theo.  and  Har¬ 
mony'.  R.A.  Hons.,  A.  Bd.  Soc.  Arts.  Res.  or 
non-res.  35/.  in  Lond.  Age  20. 

— 106.  Fr.  (all),  Dip.  Res.  30.  Age  34. 

— 107.  Fr.,  Sing.,  Piano.  Dip.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  29. 
— 108.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.  (good),  Euc.  and  Alg. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  L.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond.  Age  25. 

— 109.  Eng.  (fair),  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (not  adv.), 
Draw.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Ndhvk.  (plain  and  fancy). 
Dip.  Res.  40/.  Age  36. 

— 110.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
or  Daily7,  20/.  to  40/. 

— 111.  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Eloc.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Arith.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Sen.  Camb.,  Higher  Loc. 
Res.  35/.  to  40/. ;  non-res.  75/.  to  80/.  Age  25. 

— 112.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lat., 
Math.,  Draw-,  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.).  2nd  anil 
3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Trin.  Col.,  Jun.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond. 
Res.  in  family  20/.  (from).  Age  22. 

— 113.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Drill, 
Class  Sing.  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 
Age  20. 

— 114.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (Jun.).  Daily'  in 
Brighton  50/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Age  29. 

— 115.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.  (adv.  and  thoro.),  Math., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.>  Script.,  Geog.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Higher  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  1st  Prize  Mod.  Lang.,  S.K.  Hon.  Certs. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/.  or  Daily'.  Age  24. 

— 116.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theo.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  1st  and  2nd  Cl.  G.P.  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  20/.to25Z.  Age  18. 
— 117.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  Draw.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theo.),  Math,  Bkkpg.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  S.K.  Certs.,  L.A.M.  Bronze  Med.  (Piano). 
Age  19.  Non-res.  Morning  30/. 

— 118.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus.,  and  Draw,  (jun.),  Dip. 

(Paris).  Res.  35/.  Age  26. 

— 119.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Flower  Paint,  (w.-col.), 
Mus.  (good),  Pianist  (brilliant).  Non-res.  25/. 
Age  19. 

— 121.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Draw,  (freehd),  Mus.,  Jun.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  60/. ;  or  weekly  res.  50/.  Age  23. 

— 122.  Eng.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Bot., 
Kindergarten,  S.K.  full  Cert.,  Kindergarten  Cert., 
also  one  for  teaching.  Res.  Age  20. 

— 123.  Mus.  (pract.  and  theo.),  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Calisth.,  Ndlwk. 
Cert.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Jun.  and  Sen  ,  R.A.  Sen.  pract., 
Mus.  Daily  in  School,  or  Res.  in  Family.  Age  23. 
— 124.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Alg.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Mus.,  Piano,  and  elem.  Violin,  Draw,  (freehd.). 
Shading,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.).  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
Coll.  P.  Res.  from  12/.  Age  18. 

— 125.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  fr.),  Paint,  (oil), 
Ger.  (elem.),  Piano,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Hon. 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  Fr.,  Govt.  Exam.  Res. 
Age  19. 

— 126.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Kindergarten,  Arith., 
Alg.  (elem.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (plain).  Home 
and  Col.  Cert.  Kindergarten,  S.K.  Draw.  Non- 
res.  30/.  to  40/.  ;  cr  res.  20?.  Age  22. 

— 127.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Hist-  (special),  Math. 
Bkkpg.  (double  and  single  entry),  A.C.P.  Non- 
res.  Visiting.  Age  46. 

— 128.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col., 
decorative  and  design).  Art  Master’s  Cert.,  Bronze 
Med.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

— 129.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm.  (elem.).  Camb.  Sen. 
Loc.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Pract.,  and  Sen.  Theor.  Mus. 
Associate  Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  Age  18. 

— 130.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Gk.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Sci.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts.  Non-res. 
100/.;  res.  70/.  Age  24. 

— 131.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Draw., 
Mus.  (elem.),  Inter.  Arts.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.,  Camb. 
Syndicate  Exam,  for  Teacher.  Non-res.  60/.;  res. 
30/.  Age  43. 

— 132.  Piano,  Theory’,  Violin,  Sing.  Teacher’s  Cert. 

R.A.M.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

— 134.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P. ,  Trin. 

Coll.  (Theo.  of  Mus.).  Res.  20/.  to  25 1.  Age  19. 
— 135.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (seven  years  in  Paris),  and 
Piano  (all  good),  Draw,  (elem),  4  years  at  Stuttgart 
Conservatoire,  Cert.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
10136.  Paint,  (oil  and  water),  Draw,  (all  branches), 
Mus.,  Fr..  Eng.  (elem.).  S.K.  Cert.  Draw.  Vere 
Foster’s  Prize  for  Adv.  Flower  Paiut.  Res.  20/.  to 
30/.  Age  25. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRENCH  GRAMMARS 

By  Monsieur  F.  JULIEN,  French  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar  School,  Birmingham. 


FRENCH  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL.  Containing  the  Accidence, 

the  most  indispensable  Rules  of  Syntax,  Useful  Sentences  for  Conversation,  the 
Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs,  and  French-Englisli  and  English-French  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  Square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

Oral  and  Conversational  Method.  7th  Edition. 

PETITES  LECONS  DE  CONVERSATION  ET  DE  GRAMMAIRE. 

Little  Lessons  on  the  most  Useful  Topics,  &c. ;  Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular, 
Anecdotes,  Correspondence,  &c.  Square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  250  pages,  price  3s.  ; 
with  “Phrases  of  Daily  Use  and  Practice,”  3s.  Gd. 

“  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  teacher  who  would  use  this  book  in  the  manner 
M.  Julien  directs  him  to  use  it,  will  find  a  far  more  satisfactory  result  achieved  in  a 
far  shorter  time  than  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  grammar,  supplemented  by  a  con¬ 
versation  book,  or  by  one  of  the  reading  books  in  general  use.” — John  Bull. 

PHRASES  OF  DAILY  USE  AND  PRACTICE.  Forming  a  Sup¬ 
plement  to  “  Petites  Le<?ons.”  Square  Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  Gd. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Being  an  Introduction  to  the  “Petites  Lepons  dc  Conversation  et  de  Gram- 
inaire.”  Foolscap  Svo,  12S  pages,  price  Is. 

“An  admirable  elementary  manual.  It  brings  the  rudiments  of  French  within 
the  capacity  of  the  youngest  pupil.” — Scotsman. 

ENGLISH  STUDENT  S  FRENCH  EXAMINER.  Being  a  Series  of 

Progressive  Papers  intended  to  prepare  Students  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations,  the  Higher  Examinations,  the  London  University,  Ac. 
Square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  23. 

“  The  work  of  a  practical  teacher  ;  especially  adapted  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  examinations.” — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

PRACTICAL  AND  CONVERSATIONAL  READER.  Adapted  also 

to  Translation.  Recitation,  and  Dictation;  followed  by  an  Outline  of  French 
Accidence  in  “  Questions  and  Answers.”  Square  crowii  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd. 


.A.  NDW  SEE/IBS  OF  OOFT-BOOKS  WOW  BEADT. 

JACKSON’S  SYSTEM  OF 

UPRIGHT  PENMANSHIP. 

JACKSON’S 

NEW  CODE  COPY-BOOKS. 

(A  Series  of  Twenty-two  Books  specially  adapted  for  the  Seven  Standards  in  Elementary  Schools.) 

Compiled  and  Written  by  JOHN  JACKSON,  F.E.I.S.,  M.C.P.,  &c. 

EACH  BOOK  CONTAINS  24  PAGES  OF  HEAD-LINES  IN  A  4-PAGE  WRAPPER. 


Book  1. 


99 

99 


2. 

3. 


99 


4. 


99 

9) 

99 


5. 

0. 

7. 


99 

99 


S. 

9. 


99 


10. 


99 


11. 


Standard  I.- — Easy  Letters  and  Short  Words  (Large  Hand). 

„  I. — MoredifficultLettersand  Words  (Large  Hand). 

„  I. — Most  difficult  Letters  and  Words  (Large 
Hand). 

„  I. — Capitals,  Proper  Names,  and  Figures  (Large 

Hand). 

„  II. — Easy  Definitions  in  Grammar  (Large  Hand). 

„  II. — Easy  Facts  in  Geography  (Large  Hand). 

,,  II. — Familiar  Animals  and  Plants  (Large  and 

Text  Hands). 

„  II. — Common  Objects  (Text  and  Half- Text). 

„  III. — Grammar  and  Geography  (Half-Text  and 

First  size  Small). 

„  III. — English  Geography,  Biography  (Text  and 

Fii'st  Small). 

„  III. — Proverbs,  Maxims,  &c.  (Largo  and  First 

Small). 


Book  12.  Standard  IV. — Scientific  Definitions,  &c.  (Half-Text  and 

Small). 


13. 

99 

IV. — Geography:  Scotland  and  Ireland  (Text 
Second  Small). 

14. 

99 

V.— Arithmetical  Terms,  &c.  (First  and  Second 
Small). 

15. 

99 

V. — Geography:  Europe  (First  and  Second 
Small) . 

16. 

99 

VI. — Geography:  Colonies  (Second  and  Third 
Small). 

17. 

99 

VI. — Latin  and  French  Phrases  translated 
(Second  and  Finishing  Small). 

18. 

99 

VII. — Commercial  Terms  (Finishing  Small). 

„  19. — Corresponding  or  Civil  Service  Style  (First  Size). 

„  20. — Corresponding  or  Civil  Service  Style  (Second  Size). 

„  21. — Arithmetic  Exercise  Book. 

22. — Dictation  Exercise  Book. 


PRICE  TWOPENCE  EACH. 

SPYECIINPZEPT  PAGES,  &o.,  POST  PURPLE  TJPOTsT  APPLICATION 


To  meet  the  latest  requirements  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Education  Commission. 

SAMPSON  LOW’S  READERS. 


GKCX_.IL. 


lEXDITZEID  X3XT  TOXXXT  _  7 

(OF  CHELTENHAM),  AUTHOR  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT, 


&c. 


THE  great  principle  which  has  guided  the  selection  of  the  matter  is  to  adapt  tho  lessons  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  mental  states  of  tho 
successive  periods  in  child  life.  Each  lesson  will  contain  a  picture  by  some  celebrated  artist,  as  Raphael,  Rubens,  1  uruer,  Landseer,  or  other 
of  the  world’s  great  painters ;  prose,  by  one  of  the  best  authors  ;  poetry,  by  one  of  tbo  best  poets  ;  and  a  well-worn  proverb. 

Each  book,  while  governed  by  the  general  principle  regulating  the  series,  will  have  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself  as,  for  instance,  the  Third 
Reader  will  introduce  lessons  on  Nature  Lore,  Eastern  and  other  Tales,  Natural  History,  Talk  and  Tale  of  Moral  Duties. 


Now  ready. 


(BOOK  I. 


i 


II. 

III. 


9d. 

lOd. 

Is. 


.  ( BOOK  IV. 

Now  ready.  ^  y 


In  the  press. 


VI. 


Is.  3d. 
Is.  4d. 
Is.  6d. 


Specimen  Books  half-price  to  Teachers  post  free. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Text- Books  suitable  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other  Examinations. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  FIRST  PART,  3s.  6d.  SECOND  PART,  2s.  6d. 

BACON. — ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  G.  Selby,  B.A.  3s.  6d. 

MILTON. — PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  K.  Deighton.  Henry  V.,  2s.  Julius  Caesar,  2s.  Hamlet  (In  preparation). 
SCOTT.- -LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  T.  Palgiiave,  M.A.  Is.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.  (In  the  press). 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  Book  I.,  Is.  Books  I.  and  II., 

ls.Cd.  Books  I. -IV.,  3s.  Books  III. -VI.,  3s.  Books  I. -VI.  and  XI.,  4s.  6d.  Book  XI.,  Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PRIMER  OF.  By  J.  Thornton.  18mo,  Is.  Key,  2s.  6d.  (Immediately). 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  For  Elementary  Schools.  By  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  18mo,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 


English  Grammar.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris.  18mo.  Is. 

Exercises  on  Morris’s  Primer  of  English  Grammar. 

By  John  Wetherell,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 

English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  H.  C. 

Bowen,  M.A.  ISmo.  Is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  2s.  Cd. 

Primer  of  English  Composition.  By  Prof.  Nichol.  18mo.  Is. 
Exercises  in  English  Composition.  By  the  same.  Is. 
Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  Stopfokd  Brooke,  M.A.  Is. 


History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thompson.  New  Edition,  revised, 

with  coloured  Maps.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

A  History  of  England  for  Beginners.  By  Arabella  B. 

Buckley.  With  Maps.  Globe  8vo,  3s. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard 

Green,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  8s.  6d.  Also,  in  Four  Tarts.  I.  6O7-i205.  II.  1204-1553. 
III.  1540-1689.  IV.  1060-1873.  With  Analysis.  3s.  each. 


An  Elementary  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  By 

Arch.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  Is. 

An  Elementary  Class-Book  of  General  Geography.  By 

H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  Edin.  With  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

A  Geography  of  Europe.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  [in  August. 
The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  By  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Is. 
Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.  Sewed, 

3s.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Easy  Arithmetical  Exercises  for  Beginners.  By  J.  G. 

Bradshaw,  M.A.  2s.  With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  J.  Brook  smith, 

LL.B.  4s.  lid. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  By  J.  and  E.  J.  Brooksmith. 

Globe  Svo.  Is.  Od. 

Buies  and  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 

M.A.  With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  S. 

Tedley.  5s.  Also  in  Two  Tarts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Key,  8s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Tart.  I.,  including  Fractice,  2s.  Part  II.,  3s.  Key,  10s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  A  School  Class-book  of  Commercial 

Arithmetic.  By  the  same.  2s.  6d.  Key,  Ss.  6d. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  By 

H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  2s.  lid.  . 

Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic  for  National  and  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  Answers,  6d.  With  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  Key,  4s.  6d. 

Rtiles  and  Examples  in  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 

M.A.  Tart  I.,  2s.  Part  II.,  2s.  6d.  Key  to  Part  I.,  7s.  6d. 

Algebraical  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C. 

H.  Cheyne,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  Solutions,  7s.  6d. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  By  I.  Todhunter,  F.R.S.  18mo. 

2s.  6d.  Key,  6s.  0d. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.  New  Edition, 

Revised.  4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  the  same  Author.  7s.  6d.  Key,  10s.  6d. 
Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A., 

and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  3s.  6d.  With  Answers,  4s.  Od. 

Algebraical  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  By  the 

same  Authors.  2s.  6d. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  the  same  Authors.  7s.  6d.  Key,  10s.  6d. 
Euclid.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Dodgson,M.A. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  By  I.  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 

Key,  6s.  6d. 

First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.  By  J. 

Key,  10s.  6d. 


Shorter  Latin  Course.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
First  Steps  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  G. 

Rust,  M.A.  Is  Gel.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

Short  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  Belcher,  LL.D.  Part  I.,  Is.  6d. ;  Key,  3s.  Od.  Tart  II.,  2s.  ;  Key,  3s. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises.  Arranged  for  Beginners. 

By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Dufeield,  M.A.  Is.  6il. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  K.  Macaulay  Eicke,  B.A.  2s. 
Latin  Prose  Exercises  based  upon  Caesar’s  Gallic  War. 

By  C.  Bryans.  2s.  6d.  Key,  4s.  6d. 

Latin  Prose  after  the  Best  Authors.  By  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A. 

Part  I.  Caesarian  Prose.  2s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

A  Latin  Reader.  By  H.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Eutropius.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  Notes,  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
Phaedrus.— Select  Fables.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  8.  Walpole,  M.A.  Is.  Oil. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book 

V.,  Is.  6d.  Book  VI.,  Is.  6d. 

Cicero. — De  Amicitia.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 
Horace.— Odes.  Book  1.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 
Livy.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BookI.,ls.6d.  Book  XXI.,  Is.  6d. 
Virgil.— Aeneid.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  I.,  Is.  6d. 

Book  V.,  Is.  6d. 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Bond.  [£epf. 
Euripides.—  Alcestis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  is.  6d. 
Xenophon.— Anabasis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  S. 

Walpole.  Is.  6d.  Book  I.,  with  Exercises,  by  E.  A.  Wells,  Is.  6d. 

[Book  III.  in  the  Press. 

Xenophon. — Hellenica.  Bks.I.&ll.  Ed.byH.HAiLsroNE.  4s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s  Greek  Course. 

- First  Greek  Grammar.  By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A., 

LL.D.  Accidence,  2s.  Syntax,  2s.  Complete,  3s.  6d. 

-  Easy  Lessons  in  Greek  Accidence.  By  H.  G. 

Underhill.  2s. 

Greek  Reader.  Stories  and  Legends.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary, 

and  Exercises,  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  3s. 


First  Lessons  in  French.  By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  Is. 
Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Course.  ByG.  E.  Fas- 

nacht.  1st  Year,  Is.  2nd  Year,  2s.  3rd  Year,  2s.  6d.  Keys,  4s.  6il.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  Readers.  By  G.  E.  Fas- 

nacht.  I.  First  Year,  2s.  6d.  II.  Second  Year,  2s.  6d. 

A  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  G.  E.  Fas- 

nacht.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

By  Prof.  Alfred  Elwali,  and  Gustave  Masson.  6s. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Course.  By  G.  E.  Fas- 

nacht.  I.  First  Y’ear,  Is.  6d.  II.  Second  Year,  3s.  6d.  Keys,  4s.  6il.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Progressive  German  Readers.  By  G.  E. 

Fasnacht.  I.  First  Year,  2s.  6d. 

A  Compendious  German  and  English  Dictionary.  By 

Prof.  Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  7s.  6d. 


Botany.  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Chemical  Problems.  Adapted  to  the  same.  By  Prof.  Thorpe. 

With  Key.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Questions  and  Examples  on  Experimental  Physics:  Sound, 

Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy,  F.B.A.S.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Course  of  Natural  Science  for  use  in  Schools.  By  the 

same  Author.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 

Physical  Geography.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 
Class-Book  of  Geology.  By  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Physiology.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  4s.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson.  4s.  6d. 
Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  With  Questions.  By 

Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett.  2s.  6a. 


2s. 
3s.  6d. 

Thornton.  2s.  6d. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS  1890-91. 


The  School  Calendar  . . .  . 

ENGLISH— Annotated  Editions— 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  From  808  to  1001  a.d. 
Two  Texts,  CCCC  173  and  Bodl.  Laud  030.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  complete  Vocabulary . 


Editor  or  Author.  s. 
Preface  by  F.  Storr,  B.A.  1 


J.F.  Davis,  D.Litt.  (Loud.)  4 

1 
1 


J.  Devey,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Dissertation  and  Notes... 

Gray’s  Poems.  With  Life,  Appendix,  and  Notes. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Book  I.  and  Book  II. 

Notes,  &c .  C.  P.  Mason,  F.C.P.  each 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice.  (No  Text.)  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.A. 


Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  (No  Text)  . 

Shakespeare’s  Tempest  „  . 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  „  . 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  „  . 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  ,,  . 

Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  „  . 

Shakespeare’s  King  John  „  . 

Ten  Brink’s  Early  English  Literature 


(Lond.) 


(  Translated  by  Prof.  ) 
(  H.  M.  Kennedy.  ) 


Georoe  Long,  M.A. 


LATIN— Annotated  Editions— 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  (Complete) . 

Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  I.,  Book  II., 
and  Book  III.  (With  full  Vocabulary  by  W.  F. 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.) . 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  I.  to  III.  (in  1  vol.)  ,, 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  IV.  and  V.  (in  1  vol.)  ,, 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  (ini  vol.)  ,, 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  VII.  With 

Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Maps .  Rev.  W.  C.  Compton. 

Cicero— De  Senectute  . 

Cicero— De  Amicitia . 

Horace.  (Complete)  . 

Horace — Odes.  Book  I.  (With  full  Vocabulary 
by  A.  H.  Dennis,  M.A.) . 

Horace— Odes  . 

Horace— Satires,  Epistles,  &c.  . 

Juvenal— Satires  . 

Livy.  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  and  Book  IV . 

Livy.  Book  XXL  and  Book  XXII . 

Ovid— Pasti.  Books  I.  and  II . 


each  1 

1 

1 

1 


George  Lono,  M.A. 
>> 

A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 


Herman  Prior,  M.A.  3 
..  J.  Prendeville.  each  1 
..L.  D.  Dowdall,M.A.,B.D.  ,,  3 
Dr.  Paley.  1 


Sallust— Jugurtha . G.  Long,  M.A.,  &  J.  G.  Fraser,  M.A.  2 

Terence— Adelphi,  Hautontimorumenos  ...  Dr.  Wagner,  each  1 

Virgil— Eclogues,  Georgies,  and  JEueid. 

Books  I.  to  IV.  (in  1  vol.)  . Prof.  Cunington's  Ed.  abgd 

Virgil— Georgies  and  Eclogues  (in  1  vol.) .  „  „ 

Virgil— Georgies.  Books  I.  and  II.  (in  1  vol.)  ...  „  „ 

Virgil— JEneid.  Books  V.  to  XII.  (in  1  vol.)  .  „  ,, 

Virgil— iEneid.  Book  I.  (Vocabulary  by  W.  F. 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.) .  ,,  ,, 

Virgil— Sneid.  I.  and  II.,  III.  and  IV.  (in  2  vols.) 

Virgil— ASneid.  V.  and  VI.  (in  1  vol.)  . 

Virgil— JEneid.  VII.  and  VIII.,  IX.  and  X., 

XI.  and  XII.  (in  3  vols.) . . 

“  The  handiest  as  well  as  tlm  soundest  of  modern  editions.’ 


-Annotated  Editions— 


W.  Wagner,  Pli.D. 


GREEK 

iEschylus  —  Agamemnon,  Persae,  Eume- 
nides,  Prometheus  Vinctus,  Septem 

Contra  Thehas  . 

Aristophanes— Plutus  (Latin  Notes) . 

Euripides  —  Hecuba,  Alcestis,  Bacchae, 

Medea,  Phoenissae.Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 

Hippolytus,  Troades,  Ion  (2s.)  . 

Homer — Iliad.  Books  I.  to  VI.  (in  1  vol.)  . 

Homer— Iliad.  Books  VII.  to  XII.  (in  1  vol.) . 

Homer— Iliad.  Books  XIII.  to  XXIV . 

Plato— Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito  . 

Plato— Phaedo . 

Sophocles  —  Antigone,  Electra,  (Edip-us 

Coloneus,  Ajax  . 

Sophocles— Philoctetes,  Trachiniae  .  ,,  „ 

Thucydides.  Book  VI .  Prof.  T.  W.  Dougan,  M.A.  3 

Xenophon- Anabasis.  Book  I . U.F.  Macmichael,  M.A.  ( 1 

Xenophon— Anabasis.  Books  II.  and  III. (ini  vol.)  > 

Xenophon— Anabasis.  Books  IV.  and  V.  (in  1  vol.)  ‘ 

Xenophon— Cyropaedia.  Books  I.  and  II.  (in  1  vol.) 

Xenophon— Cyropaedia.  BooksV.and VI. (in  1  vol.) 

Xenophon— Hellenics.  Book  II .  Rev.  L, 

Xenophon— Memorabilia  . 


4  0 


1 

each  1 
1 


,,  ,,eachl 

-Saturday  Review. 


F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 
Dr.  Holden.  2 

F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

„  2 

„  2 

„  6 

2 
5 


F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

,,2 


{1 


Revised  by 

J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A. 

G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.  each  1 
„  1 
D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D.  2 
Rev.  r.  Frost,  M.A.  3 


FRENCH— Annotated  Editions— 

Corneille— Horace,  Le  Cid,  Polyeucte  . 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  18th  Edition . 

Moliere—  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Bour¬ 
geois  Gentilhomme,  Le  Misanthrope, 

Les  Precieuses  Ridicules . 

Racine— Iphigenie  Phedre,  Athalie,  Les 

Flaidenrs  . 

Voltaire— Charles  XII . 

FRENCH— Class  Books— 

First  French  Book.  106th  Thousand . 

Second  French  Book.  47tli  Thousand  . 

(Key  to  the  above  two  books,  in  1  vol.,  3s.  6d.) 
Pocket  French  Dictionary.  45th  Thousand... 
Concise  French  Dictionary . 


French  Prose  Composition. 

(Key,  6s.) 

French  Prosody  . 


17th  Thousand. 


GERMAN— Annotated  Editions- 
Benedix— Dr.  Wespe.  With  Vocabulary 

Freytag— Die  Journalisten . 

Goethe— Hermann  und  Dorothea . 


Editor  or  Author. 

s. 

cl 

F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  each  0 

6 

ft 

1 

6 

,,  each  0 

6 

,,  each  0 

6 

T.  Direy. 

1 

F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

1 

0 

i) 

1 

6 

a 

2 

6 

i  j 

10 

6 

&c.) 

)) 

3 

0 

A.  Gossett,  M.A. 

3 

0 

Prof.  F.  Lange,  Pli.D. 

i 

6 

>> 

2 

6 

E.  Bell,  M.A. 

1 

6 

Prof.  F.  Lange,  Pli.D. 

2 

6 

Dr.  Wagner. 

1 

6 

V.  Kastner,  B.-es-L. 

1 

6 

Dr.  Buciiheim. 

2 

6 

Dr.  Buchheim. 

4 

6 

md  IV.,  4s.) 

Prof.  Lange. 

1 

6 

ft 

3 

0 

ft 

2 

0 

ft 

1 

6 

ft 

2 

0 

ft 

2 

0 

ft 

1 

6 

W.  S.  Beard. 

1 

0 

Schiller— Maid  of  Orleans  . 

Schiller— Maria  Stuart  . 

Schiller— Wallenstein’s  Tod  . 

GERMAN— Class  Books  — 

German  Prose  Composition.  13th  Ed.,  Revised 
(Key  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  2nd  Edit.,  3s. ;  to  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  4s.) 

Elementary  German  Reader . 

Advanced  German  Reader  . 

Concise  German  Grammar  (Elementary)  . 

Concise  German  Grammar  (Advanced) . 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Element.) 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Interme.) 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Advanced) 

MATHEMATICS — 

Tots  and  Cross  Tots  (Simple  and  Compound)... 

(Answers,  for  Masters  only,  free  of  charge.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Senior  Mathe¬ 
matical  Master  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  W.  S.  Beard,  F.  R.G.S.,  Assistant  Master, 
Christ  Hospital.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Gd.  [Just  published. 

Arithmetic.  With  8000  Examples.  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Stereotyped. 

Complete,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

In  Two  Parts,  with  or  without  Answers,  each  2s.  6d. 

The  Examples  (without  Answers)  in  a  separate  volume,  3s. 

Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  is  extensively  used  in  the  large  Public  Schools  and 
Colleges,  including  the  following: — Winchester,  Wellington,  Charterhouse,  St. 
Paul’s,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Shrewsbury,  Sherborne,  Foisted, 
Bradford,  Belfast  Acad.  Inst.,  Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh,  Ladies’  Col¬ 
lege,  Cheltenham,  Oxford,  Weymouth,  and  Suttou  High  Schools  for  Girls,  &c.,  &c. 
Algebra.  C.  Elsee.  7tli  Edition.  4s. 

- - — Examples  in.  W.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.,  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A. 

4tli  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

GEOMETRY— 

Euclid.  Books  I.-VI.,  and  Farts  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  With  numerous  Exercises. 
Horace  Deiohton,  M.A.  4s.  Gd.  Book  I.,  Is.,  now  ready.  Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d. 
Books  I. -III.,  3s.,  in  the  press.  Key  to  the  Exercises  (for  Masters  only),  5s. 
Analytical  Geometry  for  Schools.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  at  Charterhouse  School.  5tli  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

Trigonometry,  Introduction  to  Plane.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

Conic  Sections  treated  Geometrically.  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  7th  Edition. 
4s.  6d.  Solutions,  4s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY— 

Hydrostatics,  Elementary.  W.  II.  Besant,  D.Sc.  14th  Edition.  4s. 
Dynamics,  Elementary.  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  College,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  6th  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

Heat,  Elementary  Treatise.  W.  Garnett,  M.A. ,  D.C.L.  5th  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  4s.  Od, 

Optics,  Geometrical.  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.  3rd  Edition.  4s. 

GEOLOGY- 

Student’s  Handbook  of  Physical  Geology.  A.  J.  Jukes-Bkown,  B.A., 
F.G.S.  6s. 

Student’s  Handbook  of  Historical  Geology.  A.  J.  Jukes-Bkown,  B.A., 
F.G.S.  6s. 


MUSIC— 

Text-Book  of  Music.  14th  Edition.  Professor  Banister.  5s. 
History  of  Music,  lltli  Edition.  Rev.  II.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  Mus.Doc. 


3s.  6d. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EX  A  MIN  A  TIONS,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES  &  c. 

Xavier  de  Maistre. — La  Jeune  Siberienne.  Le  Lepreux  de  la 
Cite  cl’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes. 
By  the  late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

.Racine. — Les  Plaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  G. 
W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French.  2s. 

Biehl.  —  Culturgeschichtliclie  Novellen.  With  Grammatical, 
Philological,  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Index,  by  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  3s.  6d. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M. A.,  University  Lecturer  in  German.  2s.  6d. 

Caesar.  —  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  VI.  With  Maps  and  English 
Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  Is.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Book  V.  With  Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Is.  Gd. 

Livy. — Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  51. A., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Book  III.  With  English  Notes,  by  Alfred 
Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherines’s  College.  2s. 

Homer. — Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  2s. 

Euripides. — Hippolytus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  W.  S. 
Hadley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s. 

Lucian,  Somnium,  Charon,  Piscator  et  de  Luctu.  With  English 
Notes  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
New  Edition,  with  Appendix.  3s.  Gd. 

Herodotus. — Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and,  Map,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckbukgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  3s. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomeav, 
F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.  Royal  4to,  3s. 


PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Is.  6d. 

Books  III.  IV.  By  the  same  Editor.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Eev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Two 
Maps.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  51. A.  With  5Iap.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Pirst  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
B.D.  With  Map.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr, 
51. A.  With  Two  51aps.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Eev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D. 
With  Four  5Iaps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Perrowne, 
D.D.  [In  the  press. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  By  the  Very  Eev.  E. 
H.  Plumtre,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  EOR  SCHOOLS. 

“  This  new  series  of  handbooks  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Junior 
and  Elementary  Schools,  just  as  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
and  tlie  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  supply  the  needs  of  senior  classes  and 
older  students.  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  edited  by  the  same  persons  as  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  earlier  series.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
the  notes  give  evidence  of  the  accurate  scholarship  conspicuous  in  the  larger  volumes  ; 
and  the  condensat  ion  and  simplification  of  the  commentaries  seem,  in  most  instances, 
to  have  been  skilfully  accomplished.” — Educational  Times. 

The  Pirst  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rov.  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
B.B.  With  Map.  is. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr, 
51. A.  With  Map.  is. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  EOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Caur, 
M.A.  With  Four  5Iaps.  4s.  Gd. 


SUBJECTS  FOR 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS'  EXAMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Books  III.  With  a  51ap  and  English  Notes, 
by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Com.  VI.  With  5Iaps  and  English 

Notes,  A.  G.  Pesicett,  M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

Livy,  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  L.  Whibley,  51. A. 

2s.  Gd.  [In  the  Press. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Reid, 
Lift.D.  3s.  Gd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Lib.  V.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  51. A. 
Is.  Gd. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES. 

Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Two 
5Taps.  2s.  Gd. 

Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  51. A.  With  5!ap.  3s.  Gd. 

Pirst  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
With  51np.  3s.  Gd. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
With  Two  51aps.  2s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same  Editor. 

4s.  Gd. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  Four  Maps.  2s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same  Editor. 

4s.  Gd. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  W.  Farrar. 

With  Four  Slaps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  hy  the  same  Editor.  Gs. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D.  With 
Four  Maps.  4s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.  6s. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  5Iaps,  price  ONE  SHILLING  each  volume. 

Pirst  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  R.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 

JULY,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Platonis  Apologia  Socratis.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendices,  by  J.  Adam,  51. A.  3s.  Gd. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Book  III.  With  a  51ap  and  English  Notes, 
by  A.  Pretor,  51. A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  Gd. 
Vergil. — Aeneid,  Liber  I.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
51. A.  is.  6.1 . 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Comment.  IV.  and  V.  With  Maps  and 
English  Notes,  hy  A.  G.  Peskett,  51. A.  2s. 

- Comment,  VI.  By  the  same  Editor.  Is.  Gd. 

Livy. — Book  XXI.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  51aps.  By  M.  S. 
Dimsdale,  51. A.  2s.  Gd. 

Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  hy  the  late  Wiliielm  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Revised  Edition  hy  J.  W. 
Cautmell,  51. A.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES. 

First  Book  of  Kings.  By  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
4s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  hy  the  same  Bditor.  6s. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D.  4s.  Gd. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same  Bditor.  6s. 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  51. A.  2s. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


London  :  C,  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane  ; 

Glasgow  :  263  Argyll  Street. 


Aug.  1,  1890.]  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


CLASS  LIST 


OF  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE 

THE 


PASSED  THE  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATION  OF 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


[ Throughout  the  List  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.] 


PRIZES. 

General  Proficiency . 

1.  Dale,  H.  H.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Tollington  Park 

( Isbister  Prize.)  College,  N. 

2.  Benham,  C.  H.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

{ Pinches  Prize.)  Hastings. 

3.  Meade,  G.  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Tooting  College. 

4-  Stokes,  J.  W.  B.  Mr.  Vine,  Mount  Radford 

School,  Exeter. 

Mathematics. 


English  History. 

1.  Gaywood,  F.  E.  Mr.  Leonard,  Anglo-French 

High  School,  Hornsey. 

2.  Lovitt,  H.  G.  Messrs.  Steane  &  Hughes, 
North  London  Collegiate  S. 

Geograpli  y. 

Penrose,  J.  Mr.  H.W. Vinter, Truro  College. 

Radford, Miss  A.  Mrs.  James,  Fairfield  College, 
Exmouth. 


).  Stribling,  E.  Mr.  Cole,  Banham  Grammar 
School,  Attleboro’. 

2.  Haworth,  F.  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  Almondbury 
Grammar  School. 

Classics. 

1.  Goldner,  W.  W.  Mr.  Woodman,  83  Montpellier 

Road.  Brighton. 

2.  Menneer,  E.  A.  Mr.  Menneer,  Coombehurst, 

Torquay. 


J"  Cross,  W. 

1  Stribling,  E. 


1.  Spunvay,  E. 


English  Subjects.  2*  Haworth,  F. 

1.  Stokes,  J.  W.  B.  Mr.  Vine,  Mount  Radford 

School,  Exeter. 

2.  Topham,  MissG.  Miss  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Tinker, 

Priory  House,  York.  1.  Pollard,  R. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

1.  Rippmann,  Miss  Miss  Cocks,  Manor  Mount 

M.  C.  School,  Forest  Hill. 

2.  Shaw,  Miss  K.  Mrs.  Simon, Wintersdorf,  South- 

M.  B.  port. 


Natural  Sciences. 


2.  Haworth,  F. 


1.  Meek,  S.  W. 

2.  Farmer,  H.  T, 


Arithmetic. 

Mr.  A.  Vinter,  Woodhouse  Grove 
School. 

Mr.  Cole,  Banham  Grammar 
School,  Attleboro’. 

Algebra. 

Mr.  Wonnacott,  East  Cornwall 
College,  Liskeard. 

Rev.  F.  Marshall,  Almondbury 
Grammar  School. 

Euclid. 

Mr.  Wonnacott,  East  Cornwall 
College,  Liskeard. 

Rev.  F.  Marshall,  Almondbury 
Grammar  School. 

Trigonometry . 

M r .  II .  W .  Vinter,  Truro  College. 

Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 
Salop. 


1.  Benham,  C.  11.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

2.  Spencer,  C.  K.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

Taylor  Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Watson,  Miss  A.  Mrs.  Simon,  Wintersdorf, South- 
port. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

for  intending  Teachers. 

Cox,  C.  H.  Mr.  Cooper,  Paignton  School, 

Paignton. 

Farmer,  II.  T.  Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 
Salop. 


List  of  the  Candidates  who  were  First  and 
Second  in  each  Subject  of  Examination. 

Scripture  History. 

1.  Watson,  Miss  A.  Mrs.  Simon,  Wintersdorf,  South- 

port. 

2.  Topham,  Miss  G.  Miss  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Tinker, 

Priory  House,  York. 

English  Language. 

r Dale,  H.  II.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Tollington  Park 
.  I  College,  N. 

'  1  Newlyn,  Miss  Mrs.  Newlyn,Harrietsham Villa, 
V.  C.  E.  Slough. 


Mechanics. 

1.  Roberts,  W.  D.  Private  study. 

2.  Benham,  C.  H.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 


Bookkeeping . 

1.  Wilkins,  Miss  E.  Private  study. 

f  Carrara,  A.  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Tooting  College. 

'  ^  Shepherd,  G.  E.  Mr.  V.  Butler-Smith,  The  Poly¬ 
technic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 


Mensuration. 


f  Clark,  H.  O. 

I  Farmer,  H.  T. 

I  Mott,  S.  V. 


Mr.Cavill,  Halstead  Grammar  S. 
Mr.  Bayley,  Wellington  College, 
Salop. 

Mr.  Sharp,  Paradise  House 
School,  Stoke  Newington. 


French. 

1.  Rippmann,  Miss  Miss  Cocks,  Manor  Mount 

M.  C.  School,  Forest  Hill. 

2.  Lagarda,  J.M.  Mr.  Leonard,  Anglo-French 

High  School,  Hornsey. 

German. 

1.  Goldner,  W.  W.  Mr.  Woodman,  83  Montpellier 

Road,  Brighton. 

f  Zimmermann,F.  Mr.  Baumann,  Anglo-German 

2.  J  School,  Brixton. 

(.Overweg,  C»  Mr.  Baumann,  Anglo-German 

School,  Brixton. 


1.  Shaw.  Miss  K.M. 

B. 

2.  Charbonier,  O. 

N.  A. 

1.  Lagarda,  J.  M. 

2.  Dawson,  T.  L. 

1.  Alexander,  P.  A. 

(  Goldner,  W.  W. 

2.  ] 

(.Simpson,  G.  S. 

1.  Goldner,  W.  W. 

2.  Stokes,  J.  W.  B. 

1.  Solomon,  Miss  A. 


Italian. 

Mrs.  Simon, Wintersdorf,  South- 
port. 

Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 
Hastings. 

Spanish. 

Mr.  Lennard,  Anglo-French 
High  School,  Hornsey. 
Private  tuition. 


Latin. 

Rev.  O.  L.  Powels,  St.  George’s 
College,  Weybridge. 

Mr.  Woodman,  S3  Montpellier 
Road,  Brighton. 

Rev.  R.  Alliott,  Noncon.  Gram. 
School,  Bishop  Stortford. 

Greek. 

Mr.  Woodman,  S3  Montpellier 
Road,  Brighton. 

Mr.  Vine,  Mount  Radford 
School,  Exeter. 

Hebrew. 

Mrs.  Solomon,  The  Laurels, 
Alexandra  Road,  N.W. 


Experimental  Physics. 

1.  Campbell,  A.  F.T.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Hayes,  J.  E.  Rev.  Dr.  Conway,  St.  Mary’s 

College,  Woolhampton. 


Chemistry. 

1.  Watson,  E.  F.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 

fGreasley,  F.  Mr.  Constable,  Thorne  Grammar 

2.  -{  School,  Doncaster. 

(^Spencer,  C.  K.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

Hastings. 


Natural  History. 

1.  Meade,  G.  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Tooting  College. 

f  Benham,  C.  H.  Mr.  Stewart,  University  School, 

2.  -J  Hastings. 

I  Dale,  II.  H.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Tollington  Park 
College,  N. 

Drawing. 

1.  enfestev,  G.  H.  Private  tuition. 

r  Blydt,MissE.B.  Miss  Hfihnel,  Collegiate  High 

2.  J  School,  Didsbury. 

(.Wood,  Miss  E.  Private  tuition. 

Music. 

1.  Campbell, A. F.T.  Private  tuition. 

{Cooper, Miss M.  Mr.  Cooper,  Malden  House' 
E.  School,  New  Malden. 

Stainer,  Miss  B.  MissAllnutt,Glenholme,Basing- 
M.  stoke. 


Political  Economy. 

1.  Desai,  U.  L.  Private  study. 

2.  Weston,  Miss  A.  The  Misses  Kendott,  Ladies’ 

College,  Goudhurst, 
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GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— BOYS. 

N.B.—  In  the  following  lists,  the  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  obtained  a  Special 


Certificate  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : 


Coombehurst,  Torquay. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  —  Algebra. 
bk.  =  Bookkeeping. 
cli.  =  Chemistry. 
d.  —  Drawing. 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Dale,  H.  H.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

e.  a.f.  ger.  1.  nat. 

Benham,  C.  H.  University  School,  Hastings. 

m.f  ch.ph.  nat.  d. 

Meade,  G.  Tooting  College. 

e.  a.f.  pli.  nat. 

Stokes,  J.  VV.  B.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter, 
s.  e.f.  eh.  d. 

Farmer,  H.  T.  Wellington  College,  Salop. 

a.  al.  tr.  d. 

Menneer,  E.  A. 

a.  al.f. 

f  Colwell,  H.  A. 

-(  f.  ch.  nat. 

(Stribling,  E. 
s.  a.  eu.  bk. 

Haworth,  F.  al.eu.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Goldner,  W.  W.  83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
a.f.  ger.  1. 

Spurway,  E.  a.  al.  East  Cornwall  Coll.,  Liskeard. 

C  Cox,  C.  H.  a.  Paignton  School. 

■<  Spencer,  C.  K.  University  School,  Hastings. 

(.  a.  bk.  ph.  ch.  nat. 

I  Kendon,  E.  T.  s.a.  Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 

(.  Roberts,W.D  .a.m.  Private  study. 

Gay  wood,  F.  E.  Anglo- Freucli  High  S.,Hornsey. 

A.  ger. 

C  Shepherd,  G.  E.  The  Polytechnic  Intermediate 
■]  e.  a.  bk.  School,  W. 

C  White, W.  h.e.bk.  Truro  College. 

Johnson,  J.  R.  s.  Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Vine,  W.  E.  d.  Mount  Raford  School,  Exeter, 
Holder,  H.  bk.f  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Raven,  W.  F.  Belmont  House,  Lee,  S.E. 
f  Campbell,  A.  F.  T.  Private  tuition. 

■<  d.  mu. 

(.Watson, E.F. a. ch.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Denham,  L.  c.d.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Kingdon,F.M.«.«Z.  Noncou.  Gram. S., Bp. Stortford. 
Raymer,  H.  J.a.ph.  Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Bois,  G.  W.  e.  St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey, 
f  Benham, S.J.  a. al.  University  School,  Hastings. 

X  Parsons,  W.  J.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Lee,  J.  S.  s.  d.  Bruce  Castle  School,  Tottenham. 
Alexander,  P.  A.  1.  St.  George’s  College, Weybridge. 
f  Dupigny,  J.  E.  f.  Tooting  College. 

|  Hayes,  J.  E.  f.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
j  Hall,  N.  f  Tooting  College. 

(  Sutton,  G.  P.  C.  Market  Bosworth  Grammar  S. 
f  Maud,  F.  II.  a.  Noncon.  Gram.S.,  Bp. Stortford. 
1  Stewart,  B.  II.  nat.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Turner,  P.  H.  a.  Stationers’  Company’s  S.,  E.C. 
Cole,  R.  J.  s.  a.  Banham  Grammars., Attleboro’. 
Stevens,  V. H.e.bk.  Truro  College. 

Cross,  W.  a.  mu.  Wcodhouse  Grove  School. 
Nugent.  F.  J.  n.  Salford  Catholic  Grammar  S. 

(  Pollard,  R.  eu.  East  CornwallCollege,  Liskeard. 
(  Stewart,  A.  A.  bk.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Gosschalk,  M.  Private  study. 


e.  —  English. 

ger. 

=  German. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

eu.  —  Euclid. 

h. 

=  History. 

mu.  =  Music. 

f.  =  French. 

i. 

=  Italian. 

nat.  =  Natural  History. 

g.  =  Geography. 

l. 

=  Latin. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

m. 

=  Mechanics. 

ph.  =  Physics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 
sp.  =  Spanish. 
tr.  =  Trigonometry. 


First  Class.— Pass  Division. 

Morrison,  J.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
r  Dixon,  J.  F.  e.  Queen  Elizabeth’sS.,Gainsboro’. 
)  Horsfall,  A.  E.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
j  Martin.  T.  T.  nat.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
(.Strong,  J.  A.  East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Wilkes,  W.  M.  P.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Meek,  S.  W.  Truro  College. 
eu.  tr.  bk. 

Elliot-Smith,  H.  University  School,  Hastings. 
W’almsley,G.  E.  d.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
f  Harpham,  E.  S.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
(Hooley,  S.  P.  Banham  Grammars., Attleboro’. 

Prentice, G.J.naLchS.  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
f  Haigh,  E.  F.  A.  N.Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,N.W. 
X  Robinson,  C.  BanhamGrammarS. .Attleboro’. 
Andrews,  H  .C.  d.  St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Miller,  N.  McL.  Dudley  Grammar  School. 
Spofforth,  J.  R.  H.  Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Ottaway,  E.  E.  a.  NorthLoudon  Collegiate  School. 
Benians,  W.  S.  Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Greenwood,  A.  R.  University  School,  Hastings. 
bk. 


(  Anderson,  J.  C. 

I  Greasley,  F.  ch. 
<!  Morlev,  E. 

I  Penrose,  J. 
(Torrance,  A.  M. 
f  Baker,  A .  T.  f. 

Kenny,  J.  II. 
^.Martin,  W.  H.  e. 
McGechie,  R.  G. 
Williams,  H.  L. 
f  Harrington,  T. 
j  Read,  E.  H. 
(Willson,  R. 

Mann,  C.  J. 
Adames,  F. 
Girdwood,  R.W.  d, 
Connolly,  J. 
.Crossfield,  J.  S. 
Bawden,A.C.  c.bk. 
Gudgeon,  H.  H. 

(  Jenkins,  J.  C. 
Lieck,  A.  H.  s. 
Watson,  J.  V. 
Wharton,  LI.  F. 
Barber,  J.  W. 

^  Benson,  H.  J. 
(Bran  well,  C. 
f  Dutton,  J.  H.  P. 

X  Mathieson,  J.  G. 
Hyatt,  S.  P. 

{Bailey,  F. 

Powell,  A. 

Carey,  F.  C. 
Morrison,  T.  d. 
(  Brown,  F.  W.  R. 

(  Edwards,  L.  A.  C. 

Holditeh,  E.  D.  a. 
f  Cole,  S. 

(  Tillolt,  A.  e. 
(  Lovitt,  H.  G.  h. 
■S  Neumegen,  R.  W. 
(Nicholson,  E.  T. 

(  Desai,  U.  L.  p. 
J  Kemp,  N.  W. 

]  O’Connell,  J. 

I  Riley,  F. 
f  Bleasdale,  R.  a. 
I  Smith,  J.  H. 
Loseby,  P.  J.  e. 


f  Holditeh,  A.  H.  a. 
\  Soames,  H.  G.  R. 
|  Mason,  F.  J. 

}  Squire,  M.  F. 
("Bateman,  H.  H.  a. 
j  Hindley,  J.  C. 

1  Kavanagh,  J.  e. 
Hind,  G. 

Skinner,  C.  W. 
Whitmarsh,  G. 
Collins,  A. 
f  Hall,  A.  W. 

(  Harris,  A.  J. 
Williams,  E.  L. 

!  Freeman,  G.  It.  a. 
Hildreth,  C.  J. 
Hawson,  O.  M. 
Longhurst,  S.  C. 
Davies,  H.  S. 

Goodchild,  J.  II. 
Stone,  A.  W. 
Sutherland,  S.  A. 
(  Andrew.  J.  G. 
v  Casartelli,  L. 

Hiles,  H.  H.  d. 
f  Hanes,  E.  S. 

X  Rogers,  A.  W. 


Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Ban  ham  Grammars.,  Attleboro’. 
Truro  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S., Bp. Stortford. 
Southampton  Boys’  College. 
Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Rilton  Grange  S.,  Harrogate. 
Tooting  College. 

The  Coll.,  South  Penge  Pk.,  S.E. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Tooting  College. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll  ,  Woolhampton. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Truro  College. 

Glenwood  House  School, Winch- 
more  Hill. 

Exmouth  House  S., Stoke, Devon. 
S.  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 

M  iddletonG  ram .  S. ,  M  anchester. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S.,Gainsboro’. 
Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

S.  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Rugby  House  S.,  Eastbourne. 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Woolhampton. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Lonsbury  Coll.,  Upper  Clapton. 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Bruce  Castle  School,  Tottenham. 
Truro  College. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Coll.,  South  Penge  Pk.,  S.E. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kenningtou. 
Blackburn  Grammar  School. 
Hindley  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

,  Market  Bosworth  Grammar 
School. 

W’hitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
Private  study. 

Queen  Elizabeth’sS.,Gainsboro’. 
.  Barton  School,  Wisbech. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
Tooting  College. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

King  Edwd.VI.S.,Wymondham. 
Tooting  College. 

Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Stationers’  Company’s  S.,  E.C. 
Emwell  House  S.,  Warminster 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

The  Coll. .South  Penge  Pk.,S.E. 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
Private  tuition. 

Sea  House  School,  Eastbourne 
Parkyvelvet  Grammar  School, 
Carmarthen. 

Noncon.Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford 
Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

St.  Oswald’s  Coll,,  Tynemouth. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Laurel  BankSchool,  Manchest’r. 
North  LondonCollegiate  School 
Private  study. 


Second  Class. — 1st  Division. 

Petter,  H.  M.  d.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Primavesi,  R. IF.  ci.w.s. Tooting  College. 

Nash,  R.  P.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Frank,  W.  P.  Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 


Clifford,  F.  C.  W. 
Buckley,  W.  M.  bk.d. 


Smith,  B.  S. 

/  Brice,  J.  H. 

\  Hird,  W.  II. 

Dillon,  A. 

Dunford,  H.  G. 
White,  H.  F. 
f  Dawson,  T.  L. 

\  Verslage,  A.  II.  d. 

Colbeck,  N. 

(  Carrara,  A.  bk.  ms. 
(  Whiting,  C.  J. 

I  Moss,  F.  J. 

(.  Newton,  J. 


Private  study. 

Grammar  School,  Belper. 


bk.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
Commercial  School,  Bournemouth. 
Private  tuition. 

d.  Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Tooting  College. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Baumann,  R.  ger.  Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 

(.  Fetlierstonc-Haugh,  R.  High  School,  Anerley. 

(Starkey,  H.  W.  Noneon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
f  West,  G.  The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 

f  Cooling,  W.  A.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

1  Lindsey,  A.  B.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

(Batho,  G.  F.  W.  Oakwood  House  School,  Jersey. 

•i  Ives,  G.  A.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

(Powell,  W.  Ampleforth  College,  York. 

f  Callard,  P.  S.  bk.  Seaford  College, 
j  Deakin,  N.  H.  bk.  University  School,  Hastings. 
(Wynn,  W.  L.  DeanClose Memorial S.,Cheltcnh’m. 

Limn,  H.  P.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

Mott,  S.  V.  Paradise  House,  Stoke  Newington. 

Barton,  A.  C.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Francke,  W.  Grafton  House  School,  Manchester. 

(  Phillips,  C.  W.  East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
i  Rose,  L.  Grammar  School,  Belper. 

(  Gates,  H.  C.  St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park, 

t  Turner,  W.  E.  West  Cliff  Prep.  S.,  Bournemouth. 

Hutchinson,  H.  G.  C.  Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 


f  Bunting, W.H.J. 

|  French,  H.  J. 

II ol ford,  E.  W. 
Matthews,  A.  J. 

|  May,  O. 
(Seligmann,  C.  G. 

(Bernhardt,  D.  R. 
Hebert,  H.  F. 
Pearson,  P.  H. 
Roe,  A.  H. 
f  Corley,  F.  E. 

|  Firth,  A.  R. 
j  Gardner,  FI.  R. 

}  Mann,  F.  R. 

1  Strong,  H.  E. 
(Swiunerton,  R.  H. 
( Evans,  W.  B. 

)  Hubert,  W.  A. 

1  Prestwicli,  J. 
(.Punch,  J.  F.  T. 

I  Coutts,  J.  W. 
j  Sachs,  J.  C. 
(Spurway,  W.  J. 
i  Chandler,  T.  R. 

Smith,  A.  J. 

(  Warren,  W.  II.  M. 
("Browning,  A. 

I  Cochran,  J.  R. 
Jarvis,  E.  M. 
Knowles,  W. 
Parker,  J. 

(Smith,  II. 

(  Hines,  C. 

I  MalUnson,  T.  H. 

(  Foster,  E. 

\  Fyrth,  W. 

(Biggs,  M.  H. 

|  Edwards,  S.  P. 
j  Ridge,  W.  S. 

Sheldrake,  A.  M. 
(Windsor,  C.  L. 

Pliipson,  D.  E. 

I  Barber,  J. 

I  Webb,  H.  G. 
(Brown,  W. 
j  Buckley,  H.  P. 

1  Hunter,  E.  F. 
(Schofield,  J.  A. 
(Griffiths,  W.  J. 

I  Rich,  A. 

-{  Roman,  S.  A. 

|  Simpson,  G.  S. 
(Styles,  J.  C. 
"Braddock,  W. 
Lyth,  G.  J.  W. 
Picken,  G.  A. 
Pridie,  A.  B. 
Stimson,  E.  F. 
(Wright,  S.  W.  bk. 
f  Broadbent,  F.  J. 

|  Hartley,  W.  E. 

)  Playford,  R.  B. 
j  Rosser,  F. 

|  Rowe,  W. 


bk.  Seaford  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

Dean  CloseMemorial  S.,Cheltenh’in. 
Woodhouse  Grove,  School. 

West  Cliff  Prep.  S.,  Bournemouth. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

Barton  School,  Wisbech. 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School. 

Belle  Vue  House  School,  Norwich. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Epsom  College. 

Royal  Grammar  School,  Whalley. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Grafton  House  S.,  Manchester. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediates., AV. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Private  study. 

Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Ashted  School,  Birmingham. 
Epsom  College. 

bk.  Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
d.  Grammar  School,  Chard. 
d.  Fowey  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Dean  CloseMemorial  S.,Cheltenh’in. 
bk.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Keunington  Rd. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Private  study. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
1.  Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Private  tuition. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  School, York. 
Plymouth  College. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
d.  The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Epsom  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Truro  College. 
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BOYS,  Sec 
(Swanson,  F.  M. 
r  Chauncy,  0.  II.  K. 

I  Mortimer,  W.  II. 
l  Stonehouse,  T.  D. 

(  Wallis,  C.  S. 

IBlieden,  B.  bk. 
Branson,  A.  W. 

Gill,  J.  F. 

Little,  A.  E. 
r  Davies,  F.  A. 

I  Dunn,  H. 

|  Lenfestey,  L.  il'E. 

■>  Miller,  T. 

Patey,  C. 

Potous,  M.  A.  cl. 
Town,  II.  D. 
AVliiteley,  G.  II. 

Gem,  G. 

(  Cliarbonier,  O.N.A ./. 
’  Furniss,  W. 
(Saunders,  E.  W. 

(  Borthwick,  J.  J . 

Dell,  R.  J.  Ik. 
Jacobs,  II.  J. 

Lucas,  S.  B. 
t  Barnes,  F.  C. 

A  Coltman,  E. 

)  Nichols,  R.  A. 
(Skipwith,  R.  II. 

(  Amaral,  A.  ger. 

\  Brown,  V.  R. 

J  Clapton,  W. 

]  De  Mierre,  A. 

/  Griffiths,  E. 

(Walsh,  F.  L.  M.  Ik. 
'Atkinson,  B.  F. 
Clough,  C.  II. 
Nelson,  C.  Ik. 

-  Parlett,  II.  S. 

|  Pinchard,  M.  B. 

Priestman,  F. 

GVan  Someren,  E.  II. 
(Capps,  J.  H. 

Davis,  H.  H. 
Morrissy,  F. 

Perkins,  G.  F. 
Thwaites,  H. 
Tomlins,  R.  P. 

(  Feeny,  E.  /. 

•<  Symonds,  G.  E. 
(.Waterhouse,  R. 
Blackledge,  P. 

Bo wmer,  I. 

Griffiths,  A. 

Haward,  A.  W.  bk. 
Jago,  G. 

Jenkins,  J.  E. 
Johnson,  W.  D. 
Reynolds,  II.  W. 
Vernon,  C.  E. 

Clark,  H.  O. 

Duffell,  T.  H.  (I. 
Gibberd,  J.  V. 

Hines,  F. 

Hughes,  T.  B. 
Kendall,  R.  ger. 

|  Mann,  P.  W. 

Smith,  C.  J. 
(Spencer,  M. 

('Cash,  N.  E. 

Connor,  E. 

Cook,  F.  R. 

Samuel,  J. 

Sippe,  C.  B. 

('Bell,  H. 

Dawkins,  A.  E. 

-<  Livesey,  R.  M. 

I  Morris,  H. 
LWarburton,  II. 
("Fitch,  E.  W. 
Ledeboer,  D.  H. 
Penry,  J.  L. 

Pye,  R. 

Rotlnvell,  A.  T. 
Collin,  J.  E. 

Curran,  P. 

Farley,  J.  T. 

Gullan,  II.  F. 

Lang,  T.  E. 

Prosser,  T.  A. 
Ruddin,  E. 

( Allen,  F.  W. 

|  Bateman,  F.  B. 
Butler,  C.  S. 

Carry,  G.  F. 

Field,  T.  W. 

Gibson,  G.  II. 
Quickfall,  F. 
Stephenson,  II.  a. 
Walker,  G.  C. 
(.Willey,  C.  D. 
'Botteley,  G.  J.  G. 
Gardner,  W. 

Greaves,  J. 

I  Hammond,  W. 
Hitcliins,  F.  C. 
Humphrey,  W.  A. 
Pentony,  AY. 

Tyte,  J.  H. 

('Cozens,  A.  I. 

|  Harrison,  D.  H.  a. 
-(  Hughes,  C.  J. 

|  Kemniis,  H.  G. 


;ond  Class — Continued. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 

K.  Edwd.  VI.  S., Stratford-on-Avon. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Collegiate  School,  Pontardawe. 
Hatton  House  S.,Newark-on-Trent. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
High  School,  Smethwick. 

College  House  S.,  West  Croydon. 
Leeds  Modern  School. 

Grammar  School,  Wolverhampton. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Dunn  Foundation  School,  Crediton. 
St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

K.  Edwd. VI. S.,  Stratlbrd-on-Avon. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Seaford  College. 

Sandwich  School, 
llatton  HouseS. ,  Newark-on -Trent 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
The  High  School,  Tliirsk. 

St.  John’s  Roy. LatinS., Bucking’m. 
Bedford  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Harlesden  College,  N.W. 

Worthing  High  School  for  Boys. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.  ,W. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

Exmoutli  College. 

King  Edward  VI.  S. ,  Wymondliam. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Private  study. 

Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Plymouth  Public  School. 

Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

High  School,  Smethwick. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Eliutield  College,  York. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 

St.  John’s  Roy.Latin  S., Bucking’m. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Royal  Gram.S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ImmanuelColl.jStreathamCommon. 
Gram.  &  Collegiate  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Lynton  House  School,  Witney. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwich. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  Coll.,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
St.  Joseph’s  A.cad.,  KeiiningtonRd. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Banham  Grammars.,  Attleboro’. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Private  tuition. 

Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S., Gainsborough. 
Private  study. 

The  College,  Churwell,  Leeds. 
Private  tuition. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Dr.  Morgan's  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 


|  Payton,  A.  B. 
LWolvei'son,  F. 

'Bird,  F.  A. 

Cal  lard,  C.  R. 

Gilson,  L.  D. 
Hawkins,  A. 

Ileesom,  E.  E.  D. 

(  Greaves,  S.  T. 
Humphreys,  W.  J. 
Jones,  E.  S. 

Merrit,  E.  H. 
Roberts,  G.  F. 
'Atkins,  O.  L. 
Brownlow,F.A.W.  cl. 
Gilbert,  E.  G. 
Iliscock,  A.  G. 
Janies,  G. 

Jones,  T.  C.  L. 
Mollett,  G.  J. 
Rowlands,  D. 
Scorgie,  G.  W. 

I  Walker,  W.  W. 
Bennett,  P.  M.  S. 
Davies,  J.  IT. 
Donovan,  W. 

Forster,  AY.  D. 
Geogliegan,  T.  R.  J. 

•J  Holtoin,  E.  G. 
Lightfoot,  A.  M. 
Prince,  D.  C. 

Sage,  H.  S.  cl. 

Watson,  W.  G. 
(Wright,  P.  II. 
(Gulliford,  W. 

|  Miller,  G.  A. 

I  Robins,  E.  B.  Ik. 

I  Snow,  W.  K. 
(Woods,  F.  E. 

Ayris,  E.  B. 

Bailey,  H. 

Barton,  W.  W. 
Glasspole,  R. 

Hirst,  F. 

Iliffe,  C.  W. 

Kendall,  A. 

Laslett,  51.  II. 
Redway,  R. 
Samlford,  A. 
Stimson,  H.  P. 
Thomas,  W.  H. 
(Turner,  D.  G. 

(Brice,  F.  V. 

Douglass,  W.  H.  H. 

|  Fotliergill,  B.  J. 

|  Grant,  R.  G. 

J  Loosely,  A.  E.  A. 

'  Mayer,  R.  D. 

|  McGuinness,  T. 
Methley,  E. 

|  Reidy,  R.  G. 
(Tennant,  B.  R. 
Anderson,  J.  W. 
Carter,  C.  B. 

Ind,  C.  U. 

Keall,  J. 

\  Lazenby,  P.  E. 

|  Roberts,  N.  O. 

|  Stamm,  J.  C. 

|  Troakc,  E.  51. 
(Whitmore,  H.  K.  S. 
'Abraham,  A. 

Brown,  R.  T. 

Jones,  11.  M. 
Murray,  C.  S. 
O’Neill,  51. 

Parker,  E. 

Penney,  C.  G. 

Platt,  G. 

Stubbs,  I’. 

Allan,  A.  H. 

Davies,  A.  II. 

Dance,  5V. 

Dunn,  A.  S. 
Ilopwood,  E.  B. 
O’Connor,  G.  P. 
Savage,  J.  W. 
Stephens,  C.  C. 
(Amsden,  W. 

Appleby,  E.  B. 

-{  Ayrton,  E. 

Prior,  J.  S. 
VZimmermann,F.  ger. 
Aldis,  F.  G. 

Binns,  N. 

Erith,  II.  A. 

Salvin,  W.  T.  J. 

•(  Simpson,  O. 

|  Street,  J. 
j  Vincent,  W.  Iv.  E. 

Westmoreland,  C.  II. 
(Whitelaw,  D. 
/'Gaston,  G.  P. 

|  Hughes,  C.  H. 

1  Johnson,  R.  C. 
5Iornement,  R.  II. 
Savage,  W.  C. 
Shackell,  F. 

Smith,  T.  R. 
Symonds,  T.  W. 
AVardroper,  J.  M. 


The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
Grammar  School,  Wolverhampton. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Seaford  College. 

St.  Peter's  College,  St.  Leonards. 
Tooting  College  School. 

13  Royal  Terrace,  Weymouth. 
Ashbourne  Rd.  Commercials.,  Derby 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Iloylake  School. 

Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Immanuel  Coll,StreathamCommon. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Iloylake  School. 

DeanCloseMemorialS.jCheltenh’m. 
Private  tuition. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

IVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  KenningtonRd. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Baylis  House,  Slough. 

K.  Edwd. VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwich. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Entield  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Truro  College. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Ashford  Grammar  School. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Private  tuition. 

Exmoutli  College. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Parkyvelvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Sidney  Sussex  House,  Hastings. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Yorkshire  Society’s  .School,  S.E. 
5Iere  House,  Alsager. 

Cavendish  House  S., Hammersmith. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Acad,  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Wadham  House  School,  Hove. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Nairndene,  Southport. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Margate. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
St.John’s  Coll. ,  Grimsargh ,  Preston. 
Denbigh  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Harlow. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S. ,  W. 
King’s  School,  Rochester. 

51ontrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Dean  Close5I  cm  orial  S. ,  Ch  cl  tenh’in. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
High  School,  Anerlev. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  llill. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Western  Gram.  School,  Brompton 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

The  Coll.,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
Epsom  College. 

Seaford  College. 

Dean  CloseMemorial  S.,  Cheltenham 
Private  study. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
The  Academy,  Brigliouse. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Redenliall  Comm.  S.,  Harleston. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Grafton  House  School,  5Tancliester. 
St.  5lary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Boys’  High  School,  Leeds. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Belle  Vue  House  School,  Norwich. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  5'ork. 
Collegiate  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
DeanClose  Memorial  S.  ,Cheltenh ’m. 


Second  Class.— 2nd  Division. 

(  Baker,  J.  E.  St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 

I  Bannigan,  T.  St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 


Carter,  E.  J. 
Jackson,  H. 

James,  C.  II. 

Lovell,  W.  P. 

Morris,  C.  E. 

Price,  II.  R. 

Smith,  P.  W. 
Tweedy,  S. 

Bown,  F. 

Cloke,  F.  A. 
Constant,  F.  C. 
Hame,  W.  J. 

Lemin,  O.  E. 

Martin,  B.  M. 
Ozanne,  L.  W. 
Pitman,  II.  G. 
Seeley,  W.  N. 
Sharrock,  T. 

Strong,  J.  B. 
.Vincent,  C.  W. 
fDavey,  F.  S.  W.  cl 
Draper,  P. 

Hore,  A. 

O’Brien,  R.  F. 
Portway,  A.  P. 

■{  Sanderson,  T.  C. 
Strong,  S.  F. 
Thomas,  B.  R. 
Wharton,  A. 
Whitchurch,  R.  J. 
(Wormald,  G. 

(  Chaloner,  C. 
j  Loam,  M. 

|  5Ielliss,  E.  51cII. 

<  Scott,  A.  A.  cl 
|  Sliairp,  H.  F. 

|  Staten,  O.  W. 
(AATiittle,  A. 

Brown,  R.  C. 
Dolman,  A.  J. 
Gilbert,  S.  A.  M. 
Guppy,  E. 

Kay,  E.  P. 

Long,  W. 

Selfe,  R.  J. 
Townsliend,  D.  R. 
Williams,  P. 
Williamson,  F.  E. 
Couban,  J. 

Dale,  R.  D. 

Hoare,  G.  G.  T. 
Morton,  I.  G. 
Russell,  G.  W. 
Smith,  S.  F.  B. 
Sneatli,  E.  C. 
St-apley,  G.  J. 
Thoms,  F.  G. 

{Farwell,  N.  51. 
Gadd,  S.  C. 

Lowry,  T.  51. 
5Iackay,  J.  5V. 
"Barber,  I.  E. 
Bryant,  V.  S. 
Hewins,  R.  G. 
Lambert,  C.  W. 
5Iercer,  B.  A.  51. 

-  Needham,  G.  A. 
Pickersgill,  E.  B. 
Rice,  H. 

Salmon,  P. 

Smith,  W. 

White,  F.  C.  H. 
Wickes,  P.  A. 

(Hall,  J.  S. 

I  Modlin,  R.  II. 
Davies,  R. 

Edgelow,  A.  W.  H. 
Greenlious,  C. 
Hardy,  II.  G. 

Hills,  F.  E. 

Kaiser,  W. 

Phillips,  C.  A. 
Browne,  J. 

Dawes,  E. 

Evans,  J. 

Geffrey,  51.  cl 

Tracey,  H.  L. 
Turner,  A.  H. 
Chambers,  R.  L. 
Cohen,  L.  F.  W. 
Harvey,  S.  J.  5V. 
Hollings,  G.  P. 

Lee,  A. 

Mclnerny,  A. 
Offord,  L.  E. 
Simmons,  J. 
Windus,  E.  51. 
Barnard,  II. 

Bass,  E. 

Bott,  W.  S. 
Campbell,  A.  S. 
Davis,  S.  H. 

Davis,  W.  II. 
Dimock,  E.  C. 
Johnson,  T. 
5Iellows,  J.  W. 
Packer,  F.  E. 

Scott,  S. 

Surfleet,  H. 
Tremeer,  L.  F. 
(AVoods,  F.  W. 
(Belilios,  D.  A. 

I  Carr,  J.  W. 

I  Estcourt,  H.  E. 
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Exmoutli  College. 

High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Truro  College. 

5Iarket  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwich. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Sandwich  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Edw.VI.  Grammars.,  Southampton. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

St.  5!argaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Boys’  School,  Cosliam. 

Schorne  College,  Winslow. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
St.  Goorge’s  College,  AVeybridge. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
5Iontrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
North  Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Epsom  College. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Woolston  College. 

Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Daventry  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 

Colet  House,  West  Kensington. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Dean  Close  51  emorial  S. ,  Chelt  enli’m . 
Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Private  tuition. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Acad,  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Harbome  Vicarage  S.,  Birmingham. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Y'orkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
Clare  House  School,  5Iargate. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Barton  School,  AYisbecli. 

Horley  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Ivilviuton  House,  Dover. 

Park  House  School,  Exeter. 

Truro  College. 

Cambridge  House  School,  51argate. 
AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

Truro  College. 

K.  Edwd.  ATI.S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

Private  tuition. 

AVoodhouse  Grove  School. 

Truro  College. 

S.John’sRoy.LatinS., Buckingham. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Grove  House  School,  Higligate. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
AValton  School,  Llangollen. 

Bute  House,  Petersham. 

Acad,  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

AVistaria  House,  Cheshunt. 

St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Private  study. 

Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

,  Hardwicke  House  School,  Seaford. 
Private  study. 

AVoolston  College. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Singleton  House,  Neweastle-on-T. 
Dunlieved  College,  Launceston. 
51iddle  Class  School,  Leeds. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
College  House  S.,  AA’est  Croydon. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediates.,  W. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Private  tuition. 

Apsley  Road  School,  Clifton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Summertield  School,  Sheffield. 
TheCollege,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
Clieveley  Hall  School,  Plymouth. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Soutliolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
51iddle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Norfolk  Park  School,  51aidenliead 
Maida  Vale  School,  AY. 

Sandwich  School. 

Private  tuition. 
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J.  Hewit,  F.  S. 

Sherrington,  J. 
(Tregartlien,  J.  H. 
Britton,  H. 

Cole,  C. 

Creighton,  J.  A. 
Dieclc,  F.  R. 

Field,  A.  B. 

Golden,  F.  C. 
O’Brien,  J. 

Spence,  H. 
'Edwards,  C.  J. 
Ellis,  E.  McK. 
Harrison,  T.  B. 
Horton,  W.  A. 
Jacobs,  E. 

Samson,  C.  P. 
Stewart,  W.  O. 
Swanston,  A.  N.  M. 
Watson,  H.  C. 
Wells,  A. 

(Barton,  G.  R. 

Burt,  G.  A. 

Day,  J.  J. 

Dixon,  A.  A. 
Hanson,  E.  Iv. 
Husband,  A.  E.  N. 
Kelly,  A.  C. 
Kemish,  L. 
Kennard,  H.  P. 
Middlebrook,  F. 
Murray,  F. 
Steinmann,  A. 
Tobin,  J.  A. 
Walshe,  F. 
Williams,  F.  S. 
Worswiclc,  R. 
Adams,  C.  E. 

Allen,  J. 

Arnold,  J.  S. 
Colmer,  R.  H. 
Gallewski,  S. 

Gauge,  E. 

Jollyman,  A. 
Richards,  J. 
Ricketts,  G.  D. 
Barton,  S. 

Bernat,  J. 

Coley,  E.  J.  W. 
Coulson,  F. 

Flood,  J. 

Griffiths,  H.  M. 
Lamb,  M.  H.  M. 
Moses,  W.  W. 
Phillips,  T.  B. 
Quittenden,  H. 
Stanley,  F.  S. 
Westropp,  W. 
(White,  W.  H. 
Adalid,  A.  R.  de  P. 
Bachhoffner,  C. 
Barnard,  L. 
Bowden,  R.  C. 
Golding,  D.  H. 
Hyland,  E.  K. 
Leigh,  F. 

Sharpe,  C.  M. 
Slocombe,  C.  IT. 
Thomas,  H.  M. 
(Trench,  C.  Le  P. 
(Blamire,  L.  W. 

|  Feast,  E.  M. 
j  Humfrey,  E. 
j  Lyon,  E.  W. 

)  Mclnerny,  Joseph 
|  Micklethwait,  J. 
j  Thompson,  H. 
(Wood,  A.  H. 
(Brown,  W.  L. 

]  Burt,  W. 
j  Marrian,  A.  E. 

I  McAlister,  P.  A. 
Morris,  F.  L. 
Nasmyth,  D.  K.  L. 
Parlett,  F. 

Smith,  F.  R. 
Sutherst,  W.  F. 
(Tomkins,  C.  A. 
'Anderson,  H.  \V. 
Bellamy,  J.  R. 
Brayn,  P.  H.  G. 
Brown,  W.  K. 
Evans,  W.  T. 
Jamieson,  G.  A. 
Scott,  A.  R.  W. 
Birch,  A.  O. 
Bowyer,  F. 

Deacon,  A.  F. 
Duncan,  F.  H. 
Ingle,  H.  E. 
McGennis,  J.  T. 
Rogers,  J.  P. 
Tucker,  W.  H. 
(Ambrose,  A. 

Brockelbank,  H. 

I  Carle,  G.  H.  T. 
j  Foster,  C.  E. 

J  Graham,  D. 
Ilazzledine,  II.  T. 
Peacock,  E.  J. 

^ Platt,  F.  W. 
(Butcher,  C.  St.  A, 

|  Eggleston,  H. 


Boys,  Second  Class — Continued. 


High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Wadham  House  School,  Hove. 
Green  Hill  School,  Moseley. 

Private  tuition. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Halbrake  S. ,  Wands  worth  Common. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad. ,  Kennington  Rd. 
Kersal  Glen  S.  Higher  Broughton. 
Truro  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Argyle  House  S. ,  Sunderland. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Finchley  House  S. ,  Finchley  Rd. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Stanley  House,  Margate. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Private  tuition. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

The  Priory,  Kew. 

Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Tooting  College. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Collegiate  School,  Pontardawe. 
Belfield  School,  Weymouth. 

Argyle  House  S.,  Sunderland. 
Private  tuition. 

Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

Private  study. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
blc.  S.  John’sRoy.  Latin  S. ,  Buckingham. 
St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Lewisham  House,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Mary’s  College.  Woolhampton. 
Belmont  House,  Bexley. 

Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwicli. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Mayall  College,  Heme  Hill. 
d.  Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

Tellham  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
NorthLond.  HighS.  forBoys,  N.W. 
St.  George's  College,  Weybridge. 
Victoria  Hall,  Manchester. 

Rye  Grammar  School. 

Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Private  study. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Ashford  Grammar  School. 

St.  Basil’s,  Hampstead. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Brighton  Grammar  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Maindee. 
“Eastward  Ho”  Coll.,  Felixstowe. 
St.  James’  Collegiate  S.,  Jersey. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
d.  Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwicli. 
Holmwood,  Bexliill. 

Wirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 
Private  tuition. 

Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Collegiate  School,  Pontardawe. 
Private  tuition. 

Gunncrsbury  College. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
High  School,  Anerley. 

Dean  Close  Memorial  S.jCheltenh'm. 
Finchley  House  S.,  Finchley  Road. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Dover. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  E.  Harptrce. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Royal  Gram.  S.  ,Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
The  Collegiate  S.,  Sunderland. 


Hickman,  G. 

Lawrey,  A. 

Miller,  A.  E. 
Solloway,  F.  G. 
Swift,  E.  F. 
Venables,  B.  C.  S. 
.Wildes,  C.  D.  S. 
(Brown,  J. 

Jackson,  J. 
Mumford,  G.  B. 
Potter,  H.  A. 

WoofF,  F. 

W  rougliton ,  A.  O.B.ri 
(Bartlett,  S. 

|  Moreton,  It. 

{  Mousley,  W.  R. 

|  Sherborn,  T.  H. 
(Warren,  C.  A. 

'Bird,  A.  D. 

'  Butters,  C. 

Dasliper,  F.  C. 
Davies,  A. 

Mills,  H.  O. 

Overy,  A.  E. 

Parkes,  II.  A. 
Robertson,  J.  V.  A.B. 
Routledge,  E.  R. 
r  Clark,  A.  J.  T. 

'  Dudley,  E.  C. 
Holmes,  L.  C. 
Hubble,  H.  O. 

<!  Inman,  W. 

Milburn,  E.  W. 

Rose,  C.  F. 

Smith,  F. 

(Woabank,  W.  H. 


Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Truro  College. 

New  Hall  College,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Wadham  House  School,  Hove. 
Private  study. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 

St.  Edmund’s  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Private  study. 

.  Private  study. 

Montpelier,  Paignton. 

Private  tuition. 

Highbury  Park  School. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Victoria  Hall,  Manchester. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Private  study. 

Gram.  &  Collegiate  S.,  Carnarvon. 
2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton. 
Heath  House  School,  Horsmonden. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
New  Hall  College,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Rye  College,  Peckham  Rye. 

Gram.  &  Collegiate  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Cleaves  Endowed  School,  Yalding. 
Private  tuition. 

Archbishop  Holgate's  School,  York. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 


Second  Class.— 3rd  Division. 


(Badger,  E. 

Bedding,  T. 

J  Bramwell,  F.  W. 

1  Kahrel,  J.  W. 

|  Roberts,  F.  T. 
(Varley,  G.  H. 

(Birt,  A.  R.  W. 

J  Blackmore,  P.  L. 
j  Stanton,  A.  W. 
(Steven,  J.  D. 

Allard,  L.  W. 

Brims,  C.  W. 
Cotton,  W. 

Howard,  H.  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 

McAll,  R.  L. 
Seharschmidt,  S.  H. 
Vander  Ben,  W.  G. 
(Cave,  W.  A. 

|  Curry,  C.  G.  O. 

J  Griffiths,  J. 
(Tipping,  R.  C. 

( Ambrose,  D. 
j  Barry,  S. 

I  Legg,  J.  C. 

Mahony,  E. 
Tappemlen,  A.  C. 
Tredinnick,  G. 
Wilcockson,  II.  C.  E. 
(Chamberlain,  H.  H. 
|  Daglisli,  F.  F. 


I  Keilelier,  E. 

‘j  Pigeon,  W.  FI. 

|  Richardson,  J. 
(Silverloclr,  H.  B. 

( Gregory,  J.  G. 

|  Kemmis,  C.  A.  E. 

J  Lacy,  J.  S. 
j  Lister,  F.  S. 

|  Pullar,  E.  J. 
(Spence,  M. 

Balding,  H.  L. 
Brown,  B. 

Burt,  J.  W. 

Carr,  A.  D. 
Cunningham,  W.  A. 
■{  Ilemsley,  O.  T. 

'  Horton,  L.  W. 
Muddle,  A.  S. 
Murray,  B.  T. 
Phillips,  T.  O. 

Rose,  J.  M. 

Wheeler,  E.  A. 
..Windsor,  F.  B. 
f  Ilebard,  O.  It. 

(  Wood,  S.  D. 

(  McEnery,  J.  A. 
t  Woolridge,  R.  A. 
(Barker,  P.  D. 

1  Bevington,  A. 

•{  Croxford,  C.  II. 

]  Mitchell,  J. 
(Westlake,  B.  B. 
'Grabliam,  It.  J. 
Lunnon,  F.  J. 
Sliirtliff,  A.  F. 
Slyman,  F.  It. 
Tremearne,  P.  H.  S. 
Wilson,  H.  E. 
(Anker,  T. 

|  Dickinson,  D.  J. 
j  Higginbothom,  R.  A 
Isaac,  E. 

Lewis,  R.  S. 
Mclnerny,  John 
Kirkpatrick,  0.  R.  S. 


Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Colet  House,  West  Kensington. 
Nortlifield,  Margate. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
The  College,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
Wistaria  House,  Chesliunt. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Royal  Gram.S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

Westbury  House  School, Worthing. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Stoke  Preparatory  S.,  Devonport. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 

K.  Edwd  .VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Truro  College. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Gunnersbury  College. 

Sandridge  College,  Hastings. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Grammar  School,  Teignmoutli. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Truro  College. 

Dean  CloseMemorialS.,Cheltenh’m. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Barton  School.  Wisbech. 

Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Redclyffe  House,  Sandown,  T.W. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Glenmohr  School,  Blaclcheath. 
Grammar  School,  Tamworth. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Midland  Collegiate  8.,  Edgbaston. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Epsom  College. 

Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Private  tuition. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Heath  House  School,  Horsmonden. 
All  Saints’  School,  Southend. 
Tooting  College  School. 
Marlborough  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Luton. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Tooting  College. 

Clewer  House  School,  Windsor. 

2  St.  Philip’s  Road,  Surbiton. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
Tlianet  Cottage,  Margate. 

Private  study. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwicli. 
Wadham  House  School,  Hove. 
Colet  House,  West  Kensington. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Private  study. 


(Angus,  W.  O. 

J  Ball,  E. 

]  Humm,  A.  T. 
(Robertson,  J. 
Bounevialle,  C. 
Clowes,  E.  F. 
Cottrell,  J. 

Dixon,  A.  G. 
Given-Wilson,  H. 
Marlow,  A. 

Milne,  A. 

.Slack,  G.  B. 
Ayres,  H.  G. 
Bateman,  J.  B. 
Bennion,  G.  F. 
O’Bryen,  O. 
Stephenson,  J. 

C  Campsall,  W.  H. 
t  Walton,  H. 
'Belcliamber,  J.  T. 
Carter,  W.  B. 

J  Cheffins,  J.  B.  W. 
Smith,  W. 
.Sulman,  J.  H. 
(Carpenter,  H.  F. 

J  Harries,  J.  L. 

1  Nicholls,  R. 
(Stoton,  E.  H. 

(  Beilby,  G.  W. 

J  Hamilton,  W.  G. 
(Hill,  E. 

(Apps,  W.  J.  E. 

-j  Loseby,  R.  A. 
(Williams,  T. 
(Davies,  C.  E. 

<(  Edie,  H. 
(Wilkinson,  T.  H. 
(Cautley,  J.  B. 

J  Davis,  H.  G. 
(Fordham,  S.  H. 

(  Harrison,  C.  S. 

\  Pledge,  J.  S. 
r  Marsh,  H.  G.  C. 

(  Saunders,  L.  F. 
Bensted,  J.  D. 
Griffiths,  D.  R.  T. 
’Brien,  C.  A. 

(  Mclnerny,  M. 

{  Taylor,  F.  J. 

<  Cottam,  II.  P. 

I  Simms,  E.  T. 


Old  Elvet  School,  Durham. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Noncon.  Grammar  S.,Bp.  Stortford. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Norwich  Grammar  School. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

The  Priory,  Kew. 

H.  Private  study. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Kensington  Pk.  Coll.,Notting  Hill. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Private  study. 

Private  tuition. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

High  School,  Dorking. 

St.  John's  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonard’s. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Harlesden  College,  N.W. 

Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Southampton  Boys’  College. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
Barton  School,  Wisbech. 
Theobald’s  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Heath  House  School,  Horsmonden. 
Market  Bos  worth  Grammar  S. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Private  study. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York. 
Royal  Gram.  S.  ,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Private  study. 

Barton  School,  Wisbech. 

Ashford  Grammar  School. 

The  Mount,  Sheffield. 

Private  tuition. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Llandovery  College. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Penrliyn  House  S.,  Birmingham. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 


Third  Class— 1st  Division. 


d. 


blc. 


d. 


Payne,  S.  E. 

Coocli,  P. 

Havers,  G.  T. 
Lagarda,  J.  M. 
Haigh,  J.  E.  C. 
Fuller,  J.  R. 
Hughes,  E.  F. 
Goodridge,  A.  H. 

(  Barnett,  A.  W. 

(  Dunkin,  W.  If. 
Turner,  A.  C. 
Rayner,  R.  G. 
("Drayson,  A.  P. 

(  Weston,  T.  P. 
Upton,  F. 

(  Silverthorne,  II.  V, 

(  Turner,  E. 

(Burley,  S. 

1  Pool,  W.  G. 

(Shaw,  F. 

/  Brain,  R.  H. 
j  Hoslcing,  F. 

)  Laithwaite,  J. 

(  Williams,  E.  T. 
f  Plater,  A.  J. 

(  Tasker,  If.  C. 

(  Beeny,  J. 

(  Overweg,  C. 

Hodgson,  J.  F. 
i  Guymer,  P.  J. 

\  Mitchell,  J.  A. 

(  Sant,  R.  J. 

(  Reeves,  R.  C. 

1  Stahl,  J. 

White,  W.  R. 

Sheaf,  F.  R. 

( Jessop,  II.  J. 

3  Rowton,  W.  C. 

(  Swan,  J.  A. 

Keeble,  W.  T. 

Kiihn,  B. 

(Lake,  B. 

J  Martin,  T.  II. 
i  Ritchie,  G. 

( Storie,  E.  G. 
(Straub,  J. 

-  White,  If. 

(Wyse,  II. 

(Baird,  P.  J. 

Edwards,  G. 

J  Fairburn,  E.  T. 
Lister,  H. 
Priestman,  II. 
Whitehead,  G. 
Benson,  W.  H. 
(Jennings,  F. 

|  Lawrie,  E.  A. 

J  Powell,  J. 

|  Robertson,  A.  E.  blc 
i  Simmins,  E.  M. 


ger. 

d. 


d. 


ger. 


North  Bond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
ThePolyteelmic  Intermediate  S.,  W. 
76  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington. 
Anglo-French  High  S.,  Hornsey. 
North Lond.  High  S.  forBoys, N.W. 
St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Truro  College. 

Truro  College. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Glen  wood HouseS.,  WinclimoreHill. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
The  Polytechnic  IntermediateS.,W. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediate S.,W. 
Truro  College. 

The  Bridge  Trust  S.,  Handsworth. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  School,  York 
Truro  College. 

St. Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfrios. 
St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourno. 
Cooper’s  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Truro  College. 

Mere  House,  Alsager. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Stationers’  Company’s  School,  E.C. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 
The  Bridge  Trust  S.,  Handsworth. 
Stationers’  Company's  School,  E.C. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Truro  College. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Theliigli  School,  Finchley  Rd.,  N.W. 
St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Madras  House,  Lougliton. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Grammar  School,  Redditch. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Holly  Bank  School,  Cheetliam  Hill. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad., Kennington  Rd. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Birclifield  High  S.,  Birmingham 
The  College,  Hendon. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Horley  Grammar  School. 
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BOYS,  Tii 
^Vivian,  G.  T. 

(  Blake,  A.  R. 
t  Turner,  F.  T. 

( Agate,  F.  G. 

Finn,  E.  F. 

Gates,  W. 

Higman,  W.  H. 

|  Kelly,  B.  W. 

I  Pinckney,  A.  A. 

L Williams,  P.  G.  d. 
(  Fincher,  F.  J. 

\  Hope,  J.  C. 

Bradley,  J. 

Clague,  J.  B. 

Flower,  T.  E.  W. 
Havers,  C.  H. 

Ilnnie,  W.  R. 

Knox,  R.  F. 

Litt,  J.  V.  T. 

I  Rawlings,  H.  W.  B. 

I  Seaborn,  M.  B. 

|  Fail-holme,  E.  G. 

Kellas,  J.  C. 

I  Quinn,  C. 

LSpalding,  W.  B. 
f  Baker,  R.  S. 

Higgs,  E.  C. 

|  Holland,  P. 

J  Proctor,  R.  C. 

1  Itattenbury,  O.  A. 
Roberts,  W. 

Slack,  A.  E. 

.Smith,  W.  J. 
f  Barr,  G.  A. 

|  Bayley,  R.  L. 

|  Calderon,  C.  A. 
Connolly,  J. 

Dobb,  W.  H. 
Higgins,  P. 
Hitchcock,  E.  W. 
Hope,  E. 

James,  A.  II. 

Jones,  D. 

Leason,  C.  W. 
Murray,  E.  D. 

Rorke,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  C.  O. 
("Barker,  G.  E. 

I  Brown,  H.  G.  S. 
Constable,  A. 
Georges,  C. 

Heath,  W.  R. 
Hinchcliff,  W.  N. 

|  Instone,  A.  C. 
LVallet,  M. 

('Ballard,  II.  F. 
Barber,  G.  II. 
Barker,  F. 

Boyan,  J. 

I  Higgs,  II. 

J  Leary,  G.  E. 

I  Mulcahy,  T. 
j  Pinniger,  F.  B. 

|  Renaut,  W.  C.  d. 

|  Shaw,  J.  I). 
j  Smith,  T.  E. 

LTvvigg,  F.  G. 

Ambler,  F.  B. 
Arkell,  T. 

Betti  son,  W.  II. 
Callender,  G.  A.  B. 
j  Ellis,  J.  C. 
Illingworth,  J.  P. 
Newby,  E.  J. 
Osmond,  R. 

Sopwith,  J. 

Thomas,  II.  G. 
Tripp,  S.  G. 

(^Valdez,  E. 

(  Aynsley,  J. 

|  Brand,  T.  II. 
j  Carlebacli,  I’.  gcr. 

I  Clark,  G.  R. 

Clay,  S.  J. 

J  French,  F.  W.  H. 
j  Larkin,  A.  II. 
Lemmons,  G. 

Payne,  E.  G. 
Redman,  S.  C. 

Still,  A.  L. 

LWickett,  F. 

C Andrews,  W.  M. 
Biirkle,  P. 

Cressall,  R.  bit. 
Hall,  H.  C. 
Harwood,  II. 

Jones,  F.  M. 

Little,  J.  S. 

Moxon,  W.  J. 

.  Peal,  F.  C. 

■>  Roberts,  F.  T. 

|  Sadler,  J.  II. 

|  Sharpe,  F.  J. 

|  Tripp,  A.  E. 

1  Tulley,  G. 

I  Waller,  J. 

Williams,  E.  J. 

I  Wills,  C.  V. 
IWoodhill,  T. 
('Binning,  J. 

Duncan,  W.  W. 
j  Edwards,  A. 

I  Fowler,  W.  II. 


ird  Class — Continued. 

Dunheved  College,  Launceston. 
Seaford  College. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Lonsbury  College,  Upper  Clapton. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Seaford  College. 

Grammar  School,  Helper. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
St.  Edmund’s  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Kentish  Town  School,  N.W. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
7i>  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Burlington  House  School,  Balham. 
K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Glen  wood  HouseS.,  WinchmoreHill. 
Birchticld  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 

Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Tellliam  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Lougliboro’  College,  Brixton. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Midland  Collegiate  S.,  Edgbaston. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

E.  Dev. County S., Sampl'd Pevcrell. 
Grafton  House  School,  Manchester. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Mere  House,  Alsager. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Heath  House  S.,  Horsmondon. 
Tooting  College. 

St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sca. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollingtou  Park  College. 

Forest  Hill  Middle  Class  School. 
Ascham  College,  Clacton. 

Board  School,  Holmfirtli. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediates. ,W. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Ashted  School,  Birmingham. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Highfield  School,  Chcrtsey. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
The  Bridge  Trust  S.,  Handsworth. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
DeanCloseMemorialS.jClieltenh’m. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Cavendish  HouseS., Hammersmith. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwich. 
Alnrondbury  Grammar  School. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Truro  College. 

Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
Victoria  Hall,  Manchester. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Private  study. 

Summorfleld  School,  Sheffield. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Bethany  House  S.,  Goudhurst. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Eniwell  House  School,  Warminster. 
Truro  College. 

Birchfield  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
Acad,  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Private  study. 

Clare  House  School,  Margate. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Dudley  Grammar  Schol. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Mattock  Lane  School,  Ealing. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 

Heath  House  School,  Horsmondon. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

Truro  College. 

St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Central  Hill  College,  Up. Norwood. 
Grammar  School,  Redditch. 
Commercial  School,  Southborougli. 


■{  Gubbins,  G.  F. 
Heraughty,  T. 
McClean,  J.  C. 
Nickels,  W.  J. 
Spike,  F. 

Besley,  W.  E. 
Elford,  S.  II. 

Haly,  J. 

Hickman,  V.  C.  J. 
Luzarraga,  C.  J. 
Martin,  II. 

Philpot,  L.  D. 
Reardon,  F.  A. 
Saunders,  E.  A. 
Spratt,  J.  L. 
Underwood,  L.  S. 
IWorsfold,  J.  L. 
fBowker,  C.  F. 

I  Browning,  G.  F.  R. 
|  Dobson,  F. 

Heath,  G.  F. 

Hill,  P.  1>. 

Howard,  G.  E. 
Mash,  11.  J. 

Pain,  H.  B. 

Peal,  B.  E. 
Pinniger,  W.  B. 
Quaile,  E. 

Ran  well,  H.  F. 

.  Sare,  T.  H. 
LSnowman,  II. 
'Archer,  R.  E. 
Burman,  J.  H. 
Camm,  R. 

Cobb,  G. 

Dale,  A.  J. 

Hewitt,  W.  II.  N. 
Sanderson,  E.  J. 
Sherriff,  II.  A.  C. 
Bailey,  C. 

Bush,  A.  E. 
Haworth,  II. 
James,  A.  B. 

Plant,  W.  II. 

.  Rae,  A. 

Saunders,  L.  L. 
Smith,  S. 

Tcbbutt,  A. 

Turner,  R.  B. 

Wells,  IT. 

Wrenn,  J.  F. 

('Bash forth,  G.  A. 
Bishop,  R. 

Browne,  J.  G.  P. 
Cartin,  J. 
Friedberg,  P. 
Hartley,  II.  B. 
Hicks,  V.  A. 
Houston,  J. 

<  Hyde,  G.  F. 

Lord,  E. 

Marriott,  A.  E. 
Mason,  II. 

.  Nightingale,  F.  G. 

|  Shaylor,  S.  J. 

|  Sladden,  T.  C. 
VWilson,  D. 
Bavorstoclc,  H.  B. 
Clark,  C.  J. 

Cole,  H. 
Edmondson,  A. 

.  Immiscli,  M.  A.  T. 

’  Jackson,  G.  P. 
Kelly,  J. 
Richardson,  J. 
Thornton,  J.  M. 
Valenzuela,  U.  J. 
('Brooks,  G. 

Bury,  II. 

Castro,  E.  J. 
Chambers,  C.  II. 
Coleman,  J. 
Drayson,  E.  C. 
Endacott,  F. 

Evans,  J.  R. 
Francis,  P.  A. 
Harvey,  C. 
Hathorn,  J.  C.  M. 
Madden,  II.  D. 
Mcllraitli,  J. 
O’Shauglinossy,  J. 
Simpson,  II. 
Staples,  II. 

'Brooke,  J.  R. 
Cockburn,  J. 
Greenall,  J.  R. 
Hicks,  A.  W. 

-  Iveevil,  A.  II. 

|  Mason,  W. 
j  Rowcliffe,  J.  A. 

Smith,  V. 

LTaylor,  G.  II. 
Atkinson,  J.  W. 
Cantor,  B.  C.  M. 
Collacott,  II.  E. 
Day,  W.  J. 

Fry,  W.  B. 
Goddard,  E. 
Halliwell,  J.  S. 
Heywood,  A.  S. 
Kcmpthorne,  G.  C. 
Mogford,  R.  II. 
Talbot,  S. 
iTitterton,  P.  W. 


The  College,  South  Penge  Park,  S.E. 
St. Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Cotes  Hall  College,  Eceleshall. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
Glenwood  House  S.,Winclunore  Hill 
Heavitree  Collegiate  School, Exeter. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 
Burlington  House  School,  Balham. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 
Sandwich  School. 

Norwich  Grammar  School. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Queen  Elizabeth’sS., Gainsborough. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Bethany  House  School, Goudhurst. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Mattock  Lane  School,  Ealing. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Claugliton  Coll.  S.,  Birkenhead. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Euston  College,  N.W. 

Private  tuition. 

Seaford  College. 

High  School,  Smethwick. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Tollingtou  Park  College,  N. 

Seaford  College. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
The  College,  South  Penge  Park,  S.  E. 
Endowed  Gram.  School,  Nortliwich. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.  , Stepney. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Grafton  House  School,  Manchester. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Market  Ilarborough  Grammar  S. 

3  West  Park  Villas,  Southampton. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Endowed  Gram.  School,  Nortliwich. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll. ,  Dumfries. 
Philological  School,  Southsea. 

The  College,  Cliurwell,  Leeds. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Sandwich  School. 

Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Seaford  College. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.  ,W. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Middle  Class  School,  Barnstaple. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Hope  House  S.,  New  Southgate. 
Ark  House  School,  Banbury. 
Tooting  College  School. 
Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Vale,W. 
Glen  wood  HouseS.,  WinchmoreHill. 
St.  John’s  Hospital  School,  Exeter. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Emwell  House  School,  Warminster. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Murton  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Hardwicke  House  School,  Seaford. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Grammar  School,  Rast.rick. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatliam  Comm. 
St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 
Bethany : House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Tli  orne  Grammar  School,  Doncaster. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Tooting  College  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Wadliam  House  School,  Hove. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Han  well. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 
HighSchools,Cliorlton-cum-Ilardy. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
St.  Edmund’s  College, (Birmingham. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 


'Cohen,  G. 

Dabell,  G.  W. 
Dannatt,  N. 
Eastman,  J.  D. 
Elmore,  F. 

Gamble,  M. 

Horn,  J.  F. 

Kitchin,  J.  T. 

Leigh,  A.  R. 
Murtougli,  L. 
Newstead,  G.  II. 
Park,  H.  M. 

Quirke,  H.  C. 

Red  fern,  G.  II. 
Roubaudi,  L.  A. 
Sayer,  H. 

Softley,  F.  G. 
Sprawson,  J. 

Vine,  F. 

Wilkin,  S.  S. 
'Archer,  H.  O. 
Blackmore,  H.  R. 
Brown,  G. 

Crisp,  E.  A. 

Dale,  A.  C. 
Fetherstone  Haugli, 
Fringe,  V. 

Halford,  W.  II. 
Harris,  A.  II.  d 
Heineman,  M. 
Ilinchliffe,  F. 

Hine,  A.  T. 

Maden,  F. 

Mawson,  R. 

Merrill,  A.  W. 
Murgatroyd,  F. 
Newton,  E.  Y. 
Parker,  J.  H. 
Radford,  F.  T. 
Raincock,  II. 
Rossiter,  E. 

Rutt,  G.  M. 

Savage,  C.  A. 

Yates,  II.  W. 

Barber,  W.  R. 
Barker,  E.  A. 

Brown,  W.  C. 
Clissold,  J.  H.  N. 
Daphne,  F. 

Eames,  S.  P. 

Ford,  E.  B. 
Gullaclisen,  L.  W. 
Happold,  G. 
Hargrave,  F.  E.  W. 
Holmyard,  E.W.  mu. 
Kelly,  A.  A. 

Philps,  F.  J. 

Sippe,  A.  II. 
Skinner,  G.  II. 
Squibb,  E.  J. 
Surman,  B. 
..Thomson,  II.  R.  W. 
"Beale,  R.  H. 
Bettinson,  G. 
Brooks,  G.  II. 
Bucknall,  II. 
Calderon,  R.  A. 
Cornish,  C.  V. 
Deacon,  W.  G. 

Gill,  A.  J. 

Hertslet,  L.  E. 

Ilol ford,  H. 
Hopkins,  G.  P. 
Humphreys,  II.  J. 
Jones,  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  G.  R. 
Morrissy,  E. 

Newitt,  J. 

Orr,  F.  W. 

Overy,  E.  I. 

Slater,  A.  C. 

Smith,  S. 

Speed,  E. 

Spring,  F.  C. 
Vincent,  C. 

Williams,  A. 

Y'oung,  P.  E. 

Audrc,  W.  F. 
Hannay,  W.  S. 
Haskell,  W. 

Hobbs,  F. 
Houghton,  II. 

*(  James,  A. 

Kidner,  H.  R. 

Pike,  R.  D. 

Rush,  C.  J. 

Sharp,  II.  J. 

Stroud,  A.  J. 
Alexander,  J.  P. 
Austin,  W.  C. 

Berry,  J. 

Brickwell,  J.  R. 
Carrutliers,  A. 

Craig,  J. 

Goddard,  II.  L. 
Greene,  W.  C.  L. 
Heaton,  A. 

Hoitt,  A.  H. 
Jackson,  J.  A.  G. 
Lewis,  J. 

McAdam,  J.  J. 

Mist,  E.  A. 

Olander,  E. 

Osmond,  G.  II. 


Mannering  Road  School,  Liverpool. 
Redclyffe  House,  Sandown,  I.  of  W. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Connellan  College,  Malvern. 
Petlicrton  School,  Highbury. 
Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S. ,  Tuebrook. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Seaford  College. 

Royal  Gram.  S.  ,N ewcastle-on-Tyne. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Eastbourne  Old  School. 

St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Grammar  School,  Godalmiug. 
Marlborough  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
North  Loud.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Board  S.,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
St.  Margaret’s  College,  Lowestoft. 
Harborne  Vicarage  S.,  Birmingham. 
H.  High  School,  Anerley. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Ashby  School,  Walsall. 

Private  study. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.  ,W. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 

St.  John’s  Coll., Grimsargh, Preston. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Margate. 
Seaford  College. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Royal  Gram.  S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
St.  Joseph's  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Alwyne  House,  Canonbury. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

University  School,  Hastings. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Brighton  Modern  School. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Truro  College. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Classical  and  Comm.  8.,  Stamford. 
Commercial  School,  Southborougli. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Sandwich  School. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Seaford  College. 

Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Seaford  College. 

University  School,  Hastings. 

Cotes  Hall  College,  Eceleshall. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Collegiate  S.,  Southgate  Road,  N. 
The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Chiltern  House  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
GlonwoodHouseS.  ,W  inchmorcHill. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Highfield  School,  Chertsey. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

Cooper’s  Company’s  8.,  Stepney. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

High  School,  Dorking. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

K.  Edwd.VI.S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Grafton  House  School,  Manchester. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Ivy  Bank,  Southampton. 

S.  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

North  Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
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Praed,  H 
Preece,  A. 

Quilliam,  S. 

Scott,  F.  L. 

Sellers,  Cl.  B. 
Styles,  W.  K. 

Tally,  J. 

|  Waters,  A.  E. 

Q  Webster,  P.  C.  B. 
f  Barrett,  A.  M. 
Black,  J.  S. 

Carter,  J.  S. 
Dickson,  J.  S. 
Fowler,  A. 

Gray,  W.  R. 

Harris,  F.  N. 
Hoskings,  A.  R. 
Howison,  W. 
Johnson,  F. 
Livermore,  E.  R. 
Marsh,  R. 

Maturin,  A.  E. 
Maxfield,  A.  H. 
McDonald,  G.  R. 
McIntosh,  E. 
Mitchell,  J.  B. 
Osborne,  H. 
Remington,  J.  W. 
Roberts,  O. 

Smith,  G.  E. 
Soppit,  J.  D. 
Spencer,  C.  W. 
Tweedy,  T.  V. 
Westrup,  P. 

White,  E.  M. 
Winterton,  J.  II. 
'Armitage,  W. 
Chandler,  P.  E. 
Clegg,  A. 

Davies,  J.  N. 
Dawson,  J. 
Edwards,  P.  II. 
Gandy,  A. 

Green,  M.  B. 
Harrison,  F.  H. 
Hubble,  T.  W. 

Hue,  W.  P. 

Jeffery,  E. 

Kean,  A. 

Marchant,  F.  G. 
Pearce,  C.  L.  St.  J. 
Roberts,  H.  II. 
Sears,  H.  G. 

Shaw,  F. 

Sliemilt,  E. 

Thomas,  W.  H. 
Turner,  C.  E. 
Wellington,  C.  J.  R 
Wilkes,  S.  S. 
Angell,  R.  W. 
Botting,  H.  T. 
Carter,  S.  K. 

Clark,  F.  G. 

Croft,  R. 

Devreux,  F. 

Fort,  J.  T. 

French,  H. 

Glen,  W.  K. 
Maddox,  D.  C. 
Minter,  H.  J. 
Parkin,  J.  W. 
Pickering,  F. 
Walton,  A.  E 


Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

High  School,  New  Brighton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
St.  Joseph's  Acad. ,  Kennington  Rd. 
S.  John’s  Roy.  Latin  S,,Buekingli’m. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Private  study. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goiulhurst. 
Roy.  Gram.  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Belmont  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

College  House  School,  Braintree. 
Clifton  Park  School,  Birkenhead. 
Epsom  College. 

Emwell  House  School,  Warminster. 
E.Dev.CountyS.,SampfordPeverell 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 
Gram.  &  Collegiate  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwich. 
Heath  House  School, Ilorsmonden. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
Soutliolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Tooting  College  School. 
d.  Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwich. 
Private  study. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Cleaves  Endowed  School,  Yalding. 
Cowtield  Grammar  S.,  Horsham. 
Private  tuition. 

Amplefortli  College,  York. 
Grammar  School,  Godaiming. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Llanelly  Academy. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudlmrst. 
Grammar  School,  Rastrick. 

Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecclesliall. 
Truro  College. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Ashford  Grammar  School. 

Private  study. 

Higlifield  School,  Cliertsey. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Grammar  School,  Redditch. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Private  tuition. 

Eastbourne  Old  School. 

Grammar  School,  Belper. 

Acad,  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 


University  School,  Hastings. 
Whiteliorn,  H.  A.  A.  St.  Oswald’s  College,  Teignmoutli. 
nr  i.. ;  ,  ■  Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Swansea  College. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Vermont  College,  Lower  Cla]iton. 
Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecclesliall. 
Wirral  College,  Rock  Ferry. 
Killiam  Grammar  School,  Hull. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 
Private  tuition. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Gram.  &  Collegiate  S.,  Carnarvon. 
Fowey  Grammar  School. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Chiltern  House  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
Highbury  Park  School. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Chiltern  House  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
Clare  House  School,  Margate. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Chiltern  House  S.,  High  Wycombe. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Graminar  School. 


Worthington,  A 
vYeomans,  J.  E. 
"Renson,  J.  M. 
Brindley,  C.  AV. 
Cole,  F.  E. 
Cracknell,  A.  P. 
Dankes,  F.  W. 
Davies,  J.  O. 

Deer,  E.  A. 
Dodson,  F.  I?. 
Dutton,  F. 

Eglen,  A.  D. 
Fowler,  A. 
Gammage,  G.  II. 
Haydon,  T.  S. 

■{  Healey,  P.  E. 

Hill,  W.  T. 

Isaac,  F.  L. 
Johnson,  C.  L. 
Jones,  O.  D. 
Langley,  W.  L. 
Minson,  W.  L. 
Pearson,  C.  B. 
Pugh,  S.  O. 
Ramsden,  T. 
Rawlinson,  W.  II. 
Rensliaw,  S. 
Ruddock,  J.  D. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Thomas,  M.  C. 

L. Wright,  W.  C. 
Blake,  G.  A. 
Booth,  H.  F. 
Clark,  D.  H. 
Dawson,  B. 
Eggleton,  T.  H. 
Foden,  F. 

Holland,  S.  E. 
Holroyd,  J.  A. 


Ince,  P.  C. 
Johnstone,  J. 

Jones,  A.  R. . 

Jones,  F.  A. 
Lancaster,  G.  M. 
Lcvick,  J.  C. 
Mathias,  V.  W.  S. 
Nightingale,  A.  E.  bk. 
Nixon,  H.  C. 
Ratcliffe,  P.  W. 
Rickett,  H.  II. 
Robinson,  R.  W. 
Smith,  W.  G. 
Williams,  D. 
'Agnew,  G. 

Andrews,  R.  C. 
Blackall,  A. 

Bonner,  T.  C.  A. 
Brind,  A.  M. 
Charles,  A.  A.  D. 
Clark,  II.  J. 
Coulden,  G.  P. 
Davey,  W.  R. 
Dupigny,  L. 

Gill,  E.  L. 

Hall,  C.  F. 

Hencke,  F. 
Johnstone,  J.  W. 
Kennard,  D.  A. 
Lamb,  H. 
McDowall,  W.  A. 

-i  Meller,  J.  N. 
Mooney,  R.  K. 
Morter,  II.  A. 
Muddle,  S.  S. 
Mugford,  A.  L.  T. 
Muil,  W.  E. 
Mumford,  W.  E. 
Patterson,  A.  R.  D. 
Philpott,  G.  A. 
Robins,  C.  F. 
Saunders,  E.  F. 
Taylor,  H. 

Tyte,  W.  L. 

Walker,  T.  F. 
Waller,  B.  II. 
Williams,  R.  J. 
Wilson,  G. 
LWorsfold,  II.  II.  H. 
C Aldrich,  C.  F. 

'  Aspinall,  J. 

Bewick,  J.  D. 
Borissow,  G.  B. 
Dales,  A. 

Grant,  F.  E. 

Kilsby,  F.  M. 
Pittoek,  II.  W. 
Prenim,  F. 

Rose,  H. 

Spedding,  J.  D. 
Stott,  J.  E. 

Thomas,  J.  R. 
Turner,  G.  A. 
Walsh,  C. 

Walton,  E. 

Watt,  D.  Y. 

'  Blewitt,  B. 

Busch,  O.  J. 
Coussens,  C.  L. 
Cunliffe,  J.  W. 
Davey,  T.  J. 

Davis,  T. 

Donaldson,  R.  A. 
Ellis,  A. 

Evans,  II. 

Foxon,  M.  If. 
Francis,  J.  E. 
Frewer,  B. 

Goadby,  II. 

Griffin,  A.  B. 

Grose,  W.  T. 
Harold-Barry,  E.  D. 
Hill,  D. 

Jenkins,  E.  P. 
Jones,  N.  S. 

Ki linear,  W. 

Lavy,  E.  E. 
Liversidge,  A. 

Miller,  F.  W. 

Morley,  A. 

Noonan,  L. 
Pritchard,  C. 

Soar,  II. 

Stead,  E.  G. 

Tillott,  S. 

Ward,  P.  II. 

Warren,  W.  R. 
Bailey,  G. 

Bentliam,  A. 

Brown,  R. 
Cocksliut,  P. 

Crozier,  H. 
Desmond,  C.  II. 
Gilman,  W.  S. 

Green,  L.  B. 

Hedley,  G.  W. 
Ileelas,  W.  L.  II. 
Lawry,  J.  L. 
Llewellyn,  F. 

Lloyd,  H. 

Macdonald,  A.  It.  W. 
Miller,  T. 

Muckle,  W. 

Pearson,  W.  H. 


South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Princes’  Rd.  High  S.,  Liv  erpool. 
The  Schools,  Shrewsbury. 

1  Lisburne  Villas,  Torquay. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Eton  House  School,  Sheffield. 

High  Schools,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Sandwich  School. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecclesliall. 
HarborneVicarage  S.,  Birmingham. 
Middle  Class  8.,  High  Wycombe. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Tooting  College  School. 

College  House  S.,  West  Croydon. 
Bradmore  College,  Chiswick. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudlmrst. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Leytonstone  College. 

83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Higlifield  School,  Cliertsey. 
Anglo-German  School,  Brixton. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Seaford  College. 

Belmont  House,  Bexley. 

Sandwich  School. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Seaford  College. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Highiield  School,  Cliertsey. 

High  School,  Dorking. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

N.  Lond  .Med.  Col.  RochesterSq.N.W 
The  College,  Churwell,  Leeds. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Walton  School,  Llangollen. 

St.  Catharine’s  S.,  Broxbourne. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 
Private  study. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Deacon’s  School,  Peterborough. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Leytonstone  College. 

Coopers’  Company’s  8.,  Stepney. 
High  Schools,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Wt  sley  College,  Sheffield. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Endowed  Grammars.,  Nortliwich. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Highiield  School,  Cliertsey. 

Truro  College. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 
All  Saints’  School,  Southend. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Highbury  Park  College. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  S., Gainsborough. 
Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 
Independent  College,  Taunton. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Tooting  College  School. 

The  College,  Hendon. 

Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 
Birclifield  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
3  West  Park  Villas,  Southampton. 
Mattock  Lane  School,  Ealing. 
Royal  Gram.  S. , Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Truro  College. 

St.  Basil’s,  Hampstead. 

Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Heath  House  School,  Horsmonden. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 


Potts,  S.  B. 
Roberts,  E.  E. 
Silva,  A.  L.  O. 
Thorpe,  A. 
Tweddell,  G. 
Warne,  J. 

Watts,  G.  F. 
Wesson,  C.  F. 
[Woodward,  C.  O. 

Third 
'Bond,  E.  R.  T. 
Bruzand,  A.  S. 
Coggan,  C.  A. 
Dowding,  S.  E.  II. 
Fowler,  W.  G. 
Haswell,  F. 
Hawley,  J.  II. 
Hcapliy,  II. 

Kemp,  W.  M. 
Lamb,  E.  M. 
Moody,  A.  P.  II.  c 
]  Moore,  J. 
j  Mott,  G.  A. 

|  Parker,  A.  C. 

|  Pike,  G.  H. 

|  Rees,  J.  G. 

Riley,  O. 
Simmonds,  C.  F. 

I  Sly,  S.  H. 

|  Torr,  P. 

LYoung,  B. 

Allen,  L. 

Allkin,  H.  W. 
Barrett,  A. 
Bartlett,  F.  G. 
Beal,  J.  E. 

Brayn,  R.  C.  II. 
Briggs,  C. 
Butcliart,  R.  P.  O. 
Carpenter,  D. 
Clifford,  A. 
Crompton,  J.  II. 
Elliott,  J.  G. 
Gilbert,  G.  II. 

■i  Howell,  E.  C. 
Martin,  M.  T. 
Maxwell,  W. 
Nicholson,  B.  W. 
Read,  A.  H. 
Richardson,  A.  II.  I 
Ryder,  L.  S. 
Sliandley,  E. 
Vertigen,  H.  T. 
Walker,  P.  G. 
Ward,  L.  J. 

Wells,  F.  P. 
Wheatley,  F. 
Widdicombe,  A. 
Wiuterbotham,  R. 
Young,  H.  A. 
f  Bullett,  W.  J. 
Byles,  H.  H. 
Champion,  S. 
Clarke,  W.  A. 

Clay,  A. 

Clubc,  E.  II. 
Dignasse,  F.  J. 
Frank,  E.  E. 
Gardner,  H.  M. 
Gawler,  C. 

Griffin,  G.  E. 
Hamblen,  B.  T. 
Harrison,  J.  G. 
List,  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  P.  AY. 
Mayo,  A. 

Mitchell,  E.  Y. 
Orford,  H.  J. 
Perryman,  A.  M. 
Power,  J. 

Snape,  G.  F. 
Stevenson,  H.  R. 
Swain,  J. 
^Williams,  C.  II. 
Bush,  J.  P. 

Clirisp,  H. 

Clutten,  C.  B. 

Cox,  S.  F. 

Eames,  F.  II. 

Ellis,  H.  L. 

Feiling,  R.  E. 

Fox,  E.  J. 

Galpin,  A.  II. 
Greaves,  R.  H. 
Ilitchin-Kemp,  W. 
Irwi  n-Packington,  A1 
Izdebski,  S. 
Johnson,  F.  AV.  L. 

.  Kemp,  AV. 

Manning,  C. 

Pilch,  S. 

Pitman,  C. 
Reynolds,  J.  M. 
Sanders,  R.  S.  McC. 
Shirley,  F.  O. 
Smith,  J.  J. 
Symmonds,  AV. 
Taylor,  E.  R. 

Toye,  P.  W. 

A’inson,  H. 

Ward,  A. 

Westacott,  J.  B. 
White,  F. 
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Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
Mannering Road  School,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Royal  Gram.  S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Truro  College. 

Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

K.  Edwd.A’I.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Grammar  School,  Redditch. 

Class.— 2nd  Division. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Private  tuition. 

Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Norfolk  Park  School,  Maidenhead. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Grammar  School,  Redditch. 
Market  Harborough  Grammar  S. 
Tooting  College  School. 

L  North  Loiul. High  S.  for  Boys,  N.AV. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Alwyne  House,  Canonbury. 
Anglo-French  High  S.,  Hornsey. 

G  len  wood  HouseS.,  AA’inchmoreHill. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  School,  York. 
Walden  House  School,  Herne  Bay. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudlmrst. 
Denbigh  Grammar  School. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Brunswick  House  School,  AVindsor. 
AVesley  College,  Sheffield. 
AVhitcliurcli  Grammar  School. 
Thorne  GrammarSchool ,  Doncaster. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

K.  Edwd.A’I.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Killiam  Grammar  School,  Hull. 
Market  Harborough  Grammar  S. 
Classical  and  Comm.  S.,  Stamford. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Brent  Hill  Collegiate  S.,  Ilanwell. 
Belmont,  Worthing. 

Truro  College. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

I.  Herne  House,  Margate. 

St.  Edmund’s  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 

1  Beech  Terr.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Chiltern  House  S.,  High  AA'ycombe. 
AValden  House  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Heavitree  Collegiate  S.,  Exeter. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Channel  A'iew  School,  Clevcdon. 
Leytonstone  College. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Tlianet  College,  Margate. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
St.  Elpliin’s,  AVestgate-on-Sca. 
Queen's  College,  Taunton. 

North  Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Higlifield  School,  Cliertsey. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
Grove  House  School,  Higligato. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Private  tuition. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Emwell  House  School,  Warminster. 
Commercial  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
AVesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Theobald’s  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Clare  House  School,  Margate. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Wadhain  House  School,  Hove. 
Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 

North  Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.AV. 
^.Madras  House,  Lougliton. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  IIill. 
Exmouth  College. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Harlow. 

Walden  House  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Truro  College. 

North  Lond.  High  S.for Boys,  N.W. 
Grammar  School,  Rastrick. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Sandwich  School. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School, 
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BOYS,  Third  Class — Continued. 

|  Wilson,  F.  H.  Noncon.  Grain.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 

LWint-er,  S.  J.  K.  Edwd.VI.  S., Stratford-on-Avon, 

f  Agate,  J.  E.  Clarendon  Road  School,  Eccles. 

Bateman,  F.  Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecclesliall. 

Bell,  W.  St.  George’s  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth. 

Bennett,  R.  A.  University  School,  Hastings. 
Cloud,  A.  T.  Private  tuition. 

Cohen,  V.  M.  Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Yale,  W. 

Davies,  G.  Collegiate  School,  Pontardawe. 

Davies,  J.  Collegiate  School,  Pontardawe. 

Deakin,  C.  E.  Suminerfield  School,  Sheffield. 

Deer,  G.  R.  K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Druce,  S.  II.  Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Hartley,  J.  E.  New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Inman,  C.  W.  Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

-{  James,  J.  Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

Lovesy,  C.  W.  Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Lucas,  E.  II.  Handel  College,  Southampton. 

Mackenzie, E.  II. II. W.Schorne  College,  Winslow. 


McMahon,  E.  H. 
Philip,  R. 

Pointing,  T. 
Rollason,  A.  P.  H. 
Roucli,  F. 

Silles,  J. 

Tattershall,  S.  E. 
Vaughan,  S. 

Weston,  E.  P. 
Wilson,  F.  A. 
LYoungman,  F.  A. 
'Barnes,  T. 

Beswick,  G.  E. 
Boyd,  C. 

Brenton,  J. 

Bruce,  W. 

Cohen,  L. 

D’Abadie,  L.  J. 
Delany,  L. 

Gratton,  J.  F. 
Green,  A 

Harohl-Barry,  P.  P. 
Herbert,  S. 

Hunt,  W.  A.  E. 
Kenworthy,  J.  M. 
Lee,  F.  P. 

Moxon,  R. 

Ormrod,  E. 

Phillips,  W.  L. 
Richards,  II.  J. 
Rose,  W.  R. 

Rowe,  R. 

Sinclair,  L.  E. 
Smith,  C.  W. 
Stratton,  IL 
Swingler,  J. 

Taylor,  F.  II. 
Taylor,  T.  E.  L. 
Tompsett,  F.  J. 
Vincent,  E. 

Webber,  T.  A. 
Wheeler,  H.  F. 
LWilson,  R.  L. 

Abell,  B.  T. 

Brown,  A.  D. 
Davies,  W. 

Death,  C. 

Frank,  A.  S. 

Gibbs,  F.  B. 

Girod,  F. 

Henwood,  C.  C. 
Humphries,  E.  E. 
Jeffery,  R.  G. 

I  Kaye,  A. 

|  King,  M.  II. 

Kinloch,  E. 

|  Marsh,  C.  A. 

Meade,  W. 
Monkman,  R.W. 
Oxley,  W. 

Randall,  E.  G. 

Rcay,  O.  W. 
Ricliman,  R.  W. 
Rickett,  J.  T. 
Robinson,  W. 
Rutter,  J.  S.  R. 
Santos,  P.  M.  C. 
Shoolbred,  C. 
Thomas,  G. 

Trapp,  C.  E. 

Weale,  H. 

(■  Barrett,  E. 

|  Chandler,  A. 

I  Cocks,  J. 

|  Connor,  W. 
j  Coulton,  C.  II. 
Croaker,  S.  G. 

Dare,  H. 

Dore,  E.  E.  H. 
Dunbar,  S.  T. 
Fuller,  F. 

Gibb,  J.  F. 

Heath,  H.  W. 
Hodge,  T.  V. 

■<  Holden,  J.  S. 

Lane,  T. 

Low,  J. 

Mackenzie,  A. 
Maggs,  H. 

Newman,  J. 

Newton,  W.  H. 
Poole,  O. 

Ray,  L.  W. 

Scoones,  W. 


The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S. ,  W. 
Marlborough  Coll.  S.,  Tuebrook. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Private  tuition. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

S7  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Coopers'  Company's  S.,  Stepney. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Sunderland. 
Wernetli  Academy,  Oldham. 
University  School,  Stroud  Green. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Waterloo  Coll. ,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecelcshall. 

The  College,  Hendon. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Sillwood  Rd.Higli  School, Brighton. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

“  Brudenell,”  Tunbridge  Wells. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Sandwich  School. 

Fowey  Grammar  School. 
Woodliouse  Grove  School. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
Montpelier,  Paignton. 

Heath  House  School,  Horsmondcn. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Kimberley  Grammar  S.,  Falmouth. 
Seaford  College. 

Killiam  Grammar  School,  Hull. 
Exmoutli  College. 

Woodliouse  Grove  School. 

Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Banliam  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tooting  College. 

St.  John's  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Cheveley  Hall  School,  Plymouth. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Glencoe,  Anglesey,  Gosport. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 

Ivy  Bank,  Southampton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

All  Saints’  School,  Southend. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Grammar  School,  Belper. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Private  tuition. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Tower  House  S. ,  Newton  Abbot. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Mere  House,  Alsager. 

East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Grove  House  School,  Higligate. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Rye  Grammar  School. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Aneaster  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Woodliouse  Grove  School. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Royal  Gram. S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 
Montpelier,  Paignton. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  School. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 


Smith,  C.  J. 
Snelling,  E.  E. 
Southgate,  G.  M. 
Sutcliffe,  II. 
Thomas,  W.  H. 
Thompson,  W.  T. 
Tonge,  C. 

I  Westbrook,  W.  E. 
r Bailey,  J.  S. 

Bergersen,  S.  II. 

|  Black,  A.  M. 

|  Brown,  W. 

|  Cotterill,  A.  T. 
Davey,  W. 

Davis,  G. 

Dey,  J. 

Greenwood,  E. 
Head,  T.  H. 
Heptonstall,  F. 
Homer,  H.  G.  V. 
Hopper,  W.  F. 
Kelsey,  G.  B. 

■{  Lewns,  A.  T. 

Lloyd,  T.  W. 

Lodge,  J.  L. 
Lockhart,  K. 

Miall,  II.  E. 

Mundy,  A.  J. 
Nutley,  C.  E. 

Reed,  E. 

Roth  well,  H. 
Steweni,  G.  II. 
Taylor,  G.  S. 

Todd,  W. 

Warren,  S. 

Watson,  E. 

LWilson,  T.  II. 
Arbuthnot,  A.  C. 
Barrd,  P. 

Biddlecombe,  W.  R. 
Brunyee,  J.  J. 
Chiles,  T. 

Clensy,  E.  R. 

Evans,  J.  R. 

Evans,  R,  F. 

Farrar,  G.  II.  II. 
Garner,  A.  J. 
Gaskill,  J.  M. 

-  Gaylard,  S. 

Gifford,  C. 

Gill,  B.  J. 

Hooper,  C.  W. 
Leese,  W. 

Peet,  W. 

Rees,  A. 

Roberts,  E.  B. 
Shaw,  E.  A. 
Vergnaud,  A. 
Watkinson,  A. 

West,  J.  E. 

White,  A.  A. 
Williams,  F.  II. 
.Williams,  W.  J. 
Allen,  E.  V. 
Anderson,  D. 
Archer,  II.  L. 
Ayling,  A.  C. 
Browne,  W.  R. 
Earle,  E.  H. 
Everest,  A. 

Hale,  F.  51. 
Harding,  L.  J. 
Hodgson,  J.  C. 
Kennard,  D.  II. 
Kidney,  IL  C.  S. 
Meeres,  S.  M.  II. 
Ring,  E. 

Sherras,  H. 
Simpson,  E.  II. 
Smith,  P.  H. 

Smith,  W. 

Sorby,  E. 

Turnbull,  J. 

Weston,  N. 
Wilkinson,  R. 
Williams,  E.  J. 
Abrams,  C.  W. 
Clapham,  E.  W. 
Clayton,  F.  J. 
Collins,  A.  F. 
Danby,  C. 

Davey,  F. 

Drayson,  C.  A. 
Goodeliild,  E. 
Gulliford,  C. 

Ilaigli,  W.  N. 
Hammock,  S.  G. 
Humphreys,  H.  B. 

.  Hyland,  W.  L. 

•4  Jones,  II.  B. 

Kendal,  A.  B. 
Leaman,  F.  G. 
Morrogli,  J. 

O’Neil,  F. 

Parry,  D. 

Pescod,  W.  T. 
Robertson,  G.  W. 
Roos,  R. 

Smith,  F. 

Smith,  II.  O. 

Spicer,  F.  W. 

Spiller,  A.  B. 

Staple,  J.  H. 
Stewart  Brown,  B. 


Tufnell  Park  Terrace  S.,  Holloway. 
Highfield  School,  Chertsey. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
ParkyvelvetGram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
High  School,  Smethwick. 
Mannering  Road  School,  Liverpool. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Summerflcld  School,  Sheffield. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

I  la  1  brakeS.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Birclifield  High  S.,  Birmingham. 
Waterloo  Coll.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhainpton. 
Willow  House  College,  Walsall. 
Petherton  School,  Highbury. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Amplefortli  College,  York. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Sandwich  School. 

Sandwich  School. 

Rye  Grammar  School. 

Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 
Westfields,  Winchester. 

University  School,  Hastings. 
Moravian  Boys’  S.,  Manchester. 
Mere  House,  Alsager. 

Woodliouse  Grove  School. 
Archbishop  Ilolgate’s  S.,  York. 

Bet  hany  House  School, Goudliurst. 
Summerflcld  School,  Sheffield. 

K.  Edwd.  VI.  S., Stratford-on- Avon. 
Private  tuition. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
University  College  School,  W.C. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Weston,  School,  Bath. 

Queen’s  College,  Streatham. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Harborne  Vicarage  S.,  Birmingham. 
Brighton  House  Coll.  S.,  Oldham. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

The  College,  Cliurwell,  Leeds. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Woodliouse  Grove  School. 

North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 

St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll., Dumfries. 
Farnworth  Grammar  School. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Willow  House  College,  Walsall. 

The  Southern  College,  Pannal  Ash. 
E.Dev.CountyS.jSampfordPeverell 
K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Highbury  Park  School. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 
Kimberley  Grammar  S.,  Falmouth. 
Sillwood  ltd.  High  School,  Brighton. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Byron  House  School,  Ealing. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Grafton  House  School,  Manchester. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Mere  House,  Alsager. 

Royal  Gram.  S.  ,Newcastle-on-Ty  lie. 
Hardwicke  House  School,  Seaford. 
Tooting  College. 

Parkyvelvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Bedford  Road  School,  Clapham. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

K.  Edwd.  VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Killiam  Grammar  School,  Hull. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolliampton. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
High  School,  Anerley. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
North  Lond.  High  S.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Leytonstone  College. 

The  Grammar  School,  Holyhead. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
K.  Edwd.VI. S.. Stratford-on-Avon. 
Emwcll  House  School,  Warminster. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 

St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S.,W. 
Emwell IlouseSchool,  Warminster. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Kersal  Glen  S.,  Higher  Broughton. 
Ilolmwood,  Bexliill. 

Waterloo  Coll.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Harborne  VicarageS.,  Birmingham. 


|  Theobald,  E.  J.  W. 
k Wiltshire,  A. 

(  Ash  field,  G. 
Barber,  E.  II. 
Bishop,  II.  C. 
Bodman,  J.  C. 
Bowman,  G. 
Bridge,  A.  E. 
Brown,  II. 
Colbourne,  R.  B. 
Cooke,  A.  D.  S. 
Denston,  T.  IL 
Drury,  A. 

Fase,  B.  F. 

Gordon,  F. 
Harkness,  G.  F.  I. 
Holland,  W.  H. 
Johnson,  C. 
t  Josephs,  W.  W. 
Kerr,  R.  II. 

Knapp,  A.  F. 

La  Mothe,  J.  S. 
McEwen,  J.  S. 

I  O’tlea,  R.  J. 
Pilkington,  II. 
Reeves,  J.  T. 

Reid,  F.  H. 
Shepherd,  II. 
Stowell,  L. 
Thomas,  D.  G.  M. 
Thomas,  H.  A.  T. 
Thomas,  T.  C. 

Tod,  J. 

Turner,  C.  P. 

I  Wilcockson,  C. 
fBuck,  T. 

Carr,  G. 

Catley,  J.  C. 
Chantler,  J.  W. 
Doughty,  C.  W. 
Dudfield,  C.  G. 
Falconer,  E.  W. 
Feven, A. 

Fitton,  A.  E. 
Folson,  IL 
Gabriel,  C.  C. 
Hallett,  N.  G. 
Hartshorne,  J.  A. 
Heyes,  T. 

Jarvis,  W. 

•i  Jones,  A.  L. 

Kerridge,  F.  C. 

|  Knight,  P. 
McBreen,  P.  E. 
Moss,  L.  B. 
Newell,  II. 

Nugent,  A. 
Pierpoint,  L. 
Raymond,  F. 

Reid,  G. 

Robinson,  W. 
Stokes,  F.  E. 
Stubbs,  H.  T. 
Trickett,  A. 
Williams,  E. 

I  Wirnlus,  G.  A. 
LWinslow,  C.  R.  D. 
C Allen,  G.  W. 
Batten,  J.  II.  S. 
Bickerstaffe,  R.  G. 
Brown,  J.  H. 
Burnham,  E.  J. 
Cantor,  A.  A. 
Chambers,  C.  T.  C. 
Clarke,  F.  G. 
Edwards,  F. 

Fryd,  F.  W. 
Godwin,  H. 
Harrison,  F.  R. 
Hayward,  P. 
Hearn,  It.  E. 
Hebron,  W.  A. 
Ives,  A.  J. 

Lee,  J. 

Llewellyn,  A. 
Mawson,  II.  O. 
Millard,  P.  J. 
Palmer,  G.  H. 
Payne,  A.  E. 

Reed,  E. 

Richardson,  J.  A. 
Sadler,  E.  R.  II. 
Smart,  E. 

Talbot,  W.  E. 

Tory,  F.  B. 

Walton,  A. 

Watson,  L.  S. 
Webb,  D.  U. 

Welch,  J.  II.  F. 
Wieland,  P.  A. 
Williams,  W.  J. 

|  Worthington,  A. 
LWykes,  II.  A. 
Bailey,  II.  J. 
Bartrum,  G. 

Bruce,  W.  E. 
Burman,  W.  E. 
Butcher,  II. 

Crew,  A.  O. 
Dawson,  E.  N. 
Eaton,  W. 
Edwards,  C. 
Gallop,  E. 
Hardcastle,  C.  A, 


Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S., Stratford-on-Avon. 
St.  Edmund’s  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

Iff  Trafalgar  Road,  Birkdale. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Private  tuition. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Southolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bp.  Stortford. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Truro  College. 

Queen  Elizabeth's S., Gainsborough. 
St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
St.  George's  College,  Weybridge. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Tooting  College  School. 

High  School,  Cliorlton-cum-Hardy. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Market  Boswortli  GrammarSchool. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

Truro  College. 

High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Scaffold  Acad.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
East  Cornwall  College,  Liskeard. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Suminerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Market  Boswortli  Grammar  School. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 

Truro  College. 

Tredegar  Grammar  School. 

Holly  Bank  School,  Cheetham  Hill. 
East  Finchley  College. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwich. 
Park  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Tooting  College  School. 

St. Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
The  Southern  Coll.,  Pannal  Ash. 
Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Truro  College. 

Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Seaford  College. 

Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Private  study. 

Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediates. ,  W. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudliurst. 
Wadham  House  School,  Hove. 
Seaford  College. 

Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
Hartley  Institute,  Southampton. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

The  High  School,  Tliirsk. 

Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater 
St.  Basil’s,  Hampstead. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Blenheim  House  School,  Fareliam. 
All  Saints’  School,  Southend. 
Highfield  School,  Chertsey. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

The  Priory,  Kew. 

St.  Catharines  School,  Broxbourne. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

Dr.  Morgan’s  End.  S.,  Bridgwater 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Eton  House  School,  Hull. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Schorne  College,  Winslow. 

The  Grammar  School,  Holyhead. 
Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Suminerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Seaford  College. 

K.  Edwd.VI.  S. ,  Stratford-on- Avon. 
Collegiate  School,  Tetbury. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 

St.  John's  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth. 

Sf.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park, 
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BOYS,  T 
|  Hawkey,  T. 

I  Hines,  A. 

|  Hum,  F.  C. 

-j  Murphy,  A. 

|  Nichols,  G.  B. 

|  Poore,  L.  A. 

Price,  J.  G. 

I  Purfcon,  L. 

I  Rieliie,  F.  F. 

|  Rider,  L.  H. 

|  Stanley,  C.  G. 

|  Steele,  E.  S. 

|  Strolimenger,  A.  P. 

I  Way,  B.  G. 

|  Weston,  S.  J. 

|  Wonnacott,  F.  T. 
[.Yates,  G.  H. 


11 1 in)  Class — Con t  i lined. 

Truro  College. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Tottenham  Middle  Class  School,  N. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Ahvyne  House,  Canonbury. 

43  Maryon  Road,  Charlton,  S.E. 
Madras  House,  Houghton. 

Clare  House  School,  Margate. 
Higlifield  School,  Cliertsey. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

81  Minerva  Terrace,  Hull. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Heavitrcc  Collegiate  S.,  Exeter. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Kimberley  Grammar  S.,  Falmouth. 
Mere  House,  Alsager. 


'Chambers,  F. 
Cocks,  J. 

Collins,  B.  M. 
Comley,  J. 
Crosby,  H.  M. 
Cross,  H. 

Denny,  A. 
Desvignes,  F.  G. 
Farrar,  W.  W. 
Flood,  S.  J. 

Gale,  F.  R. 

•  Gray,  S.  B. 

|  Hague,  J. 
j  Horsman,  W.  G. 
Jay,  R.  H. 

Mills,  J.  E. 
Morrissy,  E.  V. 
Parker,  J. 

Pike,  G.  L. 

Piper,  J.  F. 
Proctor,  F.  W. 
Rogerson,  W.  C. 
Sanders,  J.  J. 
Simpson,  R.  R. 
Wallace,  W.  H. 
(.Williamson,  A.  A. 


Almondbury  Grammar  School. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Sutton  Park  School,  Surrey. 
Comm.  School,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
E.Dev.CountyS.jSampfordPcverell. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Queen’s  College,  Taunton. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S.,  Gainsboro’. 
Tooting  College  School. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Harlow. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S.  Bp.  Stortford. 
Archbishop  Holgate’s  School,  York. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Wilson  College,  Cazenove  Road,  N. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Baylis  House,  Slough. 

Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediate  S. ,  W. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwieli. 
Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Royal  Gram.  S.,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 


C Adds,  W.  T.  F. 
Bell,  C.  B. 
Dadson,  II.  II. 
Derrick,  C. 

Garcia,  A. 

Gawne,  J.  R. 
Grace,  R.  W.  F. 
Green,  P. 

Hallett,  E.  P. 
Harding,  J.  C. 
Hipkins,  E.  L. 
Little,  G.  D. 
Mancantelli,  J.  R. 
Ollis,  G.  T. 

Parry,  T. 
Phillpott,  S.  W. 
Prangley,  R.  D. 
Preston,  G.  W.  D. 
Sadler,  J. 
Simpson,  W.  T. 
Steed,  H.  P. 
Stiles,  G. 

Turner,  A.  R. 

|  Wendover,  E.  V. 
(.Woodward,  C.  II. 


High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Grammar  School,  Chard. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  MaidaYale,W. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards. 
20  West  Cliff,  Preston. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Private  tuition. 

RoyalGram.  S.,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ilanham  Court  School,  Bristol. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 

High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Southampton  Boys’  Colllege. 

00  Granville  Park,  Blackheatli. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
Sandwich  School. 

St.  Elphin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Lougliboro’  College,  Brixton. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Montpelier,  Paignton. 


Dabell,  A.  F. 

Dale,  E. 

Druce,  L.  V. 

I  Edwards,  R. 

Ellis,  E. 

Fawcett,  N.  L. 
Hammond,  B.  N. 
ITardcastle,  A. 
Hayes,  G.  E. 
j  Holderness,  S. 
j  Jennings,  N.  B  A. 
Littlejohn,  A.  T. 
Lock,  R.  F. 

Merry,  II. 

Orr,  T.  S.  D. 
Osborne,  W.  II. 
Overy,  F.  M. 
Paikhouse,  T. 

Rice,  C.  F. 

Russell,  T.  E.  W. 
Schloss,  II.  M. 
Soper,  P.  F. 
„Warmington,G.E.D. 


Redclyfl’e  House,  Sandown,  I.  of  W. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwieli. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Waterloo  Coll., Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Oxford  County  School,  Thame. 
Tufncll  Park  Terrace  S.,  Holloway. 
St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
SI  Minerva  Terrace,  Hull. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 
Anglo-French  High  S..  Hornsey. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 

Kilburn  Middle  Class  School. 
Brunswick  House  School, Windsor. 
Queen  El  izabeth’ s  S. ,  G ainsborough. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  College,  Hendon. 

Truro  College. 

Clarendon  House  School,  Brighton. 
83  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Highbury  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 


'Brooks,  J.  W. 
Brown,  II.  J. 
Burnell,  E.  G. 
Dixon,  G.  W. 
Green,  F. 
Jones,  A.  L. 
Kennedy,  L. 
Lightfoot,  J. 
Mansel,  W. 

-  Micliie,  A.  F. 
Murray,  J. 
Mutch,  R.  S. 
Powell,  C. 
Richardson,  C. 
Seddon,  W. 
Sturdee,  F.  II. 
Taylor,  W.  A. 
Tolfroe,  P. 

|  Weston,  E. 
(.Whitten,  S. 


High  School,  Dorking. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 
Brunswick  Wesleyan  S.,  Liverpool. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad. ,  Kennington  Rd. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Brixton  Grammar  School. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Norton  College,  Luton. 

Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Northwieli. 
Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 


Third  Class. — 3rd  Division. 


(  Abson,  P. 

Aston,  F. 

Bottone,  A.  E.  R. 
Brook,  A.  V. 
Brunyee,  N. 
Carrington,  T.  L.  S. 
Chinn,  P. 

Culver,  E.  A. 

Davis,  E.  J. 
Freeland,  J.  D. 
Gowar,  W.  J. 
Harris,  E. 

Hart,  J. 

Hore,  R.  B. 

Jones,  S.  H. 
Melhuisl),  .1.  W. 
Pierce,  C. 

Quirk,  L. 

Richards,  W.  H. 
Shackell,  T.  A. 
Stainton,  A.  W.  S. 
Stevenson,  C.  M. 
Townsend.  T.  W.  S. 
Tully,  J. 

Woodward,  F.  T. 
Beard,  A. 

Clark,  T.  B. 

Darby,  S.  G. 

Dixon,  E.  A. 
Dowson,  E. 

Eadie,  D. 

Elliott,  R.  E. 

Frith,  II.  S. 

Grout,  A.  L. 

Ha, slam,  II.  C. 
Hensman,  T.  II. 
Hook,  I<\  C. 
Hutclience,  A. 
Kidney,  W. 

Lamb,  F.  M. 
Mealcin,  S.  A.  B. 
Osborn,  P.  J. 
Peatfield,  W.  II. 
Pownall,  W.  B. 
Pratt,  C.  W. 

I  Seale,  R. 

'  Sliettle,  R.  D. 
Skilbeck,  F.  W. 
Smith,  N. 

Stevens,  E.  J. 
Walsh,  W. 

Wigfleld,  F.  P. 
Worswick,  T. 

Afriat,  I. 

BirchaU,  W. 

Brodie,  C.  A. 
Butcher,  W. 

De  Sauty,  F. 
Fishwick,  F.  W. 
Heath,  W.  II. 
Holloway,  W.  E. 
Johnson,  J. 

Klopfer,  F. 

Lister,  W. 

Lowe,  J. 

-!  Martin,  G. 

'  Meade,  W.  M. 
Pearson,  T. 
Robertson,  R.  F. 
Robinson,  II. 
Rodgers,  A. 

Sikes,  G.  II. 
Simmonds,  W.  II. 
Smith,  II.  D. 
Stidolph,  J.  H. 
Symington,  II.  L. 
Van  Dort,  E.  M. 
White,  E.  B. 
Woodcock,  II. 
Adams,  G. 

Amoore,  G.  S. 
Cotton,  W. 

Coulden,  W.  A. 
Gettings,  II.  S. 
Gordon,  J. 

Griffin,  E.  G. 
Harding,  R.  II. 
Harington,  B. 
Hollings,  A. 

James,  J. 

Johnson,  W. 

Leigh,  R. 

Lodge,  R.  D. 
McKay,  W. 

Morley,  G.  II. 
Mortimer,  J. 

I  O’Neill,  J.  J. 

|  Oyler,  A. 

|  Palcliin,  T. 
i  Pitts,  C. 
i  Plank,  J.  W. 

|  Randall,  W.  G. 
Roddick,  A. 

Seed,  F. 

Segar,  E. 

Shield,  G.  W. 
Soames,  F.  O. 

Steer,  E. 

Thomas,  H.  J. 
Walker,  R.  O  K. 
Westbrook,  R.  J. 
Wheldon,  M.  L. 


Private  tuition. 

Harborne  Vicarage  S.,  Birmingham. 
Private  study. 

Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Thorne  Grammar  S. ,  Doncaster. 
Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Plymouth  Public  School. 
Portsdown  High  S.,Maida  Vale,  W. 
Ancaster  House  S.,  St.  Leonards. 

J  un.  S. ,  Independent  Coll. , Taunton. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 

St.  Edmund’s  Coll.,  Birmingham. 
Westbury  House  S.,  Worthing. 
Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Truro  College. 

Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Banliam  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handswortli. 
Wistaria  House,  Clieshunt. 
Brunswick  House  School,  Windsor. 
Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
North  Lond.  HigliS.  for  Boys,  N.W. 
Chiswick  Collegiate  School. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Halbrake  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Private  tuition. 

Grosvenor  College,  Ostende. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 
Noncon.Gram.S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
Brighton  Modern  School. 

Colet  House,  West  Kensington. 
Noncon.Gram.S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

The  Grammar  School,  Eye. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

St,  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
St.  Oswald’s  College,  Tynemouth. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 
Portsdown  HighS.,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
North  London  Collegiate  School. 
High  School,  Ancrley. 

Grove  House  School,  Higligate. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Sandwich  School. 

Highfield  School,  Cliertsey. 
Academy  of  St,  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
High  School,  Leeds. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

High  School,  Dorking. 

Hilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  S. ,  Gainsborough. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Em  well  House  School,  Warminster. 
Commercial  School,  Soutliborough. 
Noncon.Gram.S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
Highbury  House  H.,  St.  Leonards. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Collett  House,  Bournemouth. 
Highfield  School,  Cliertsey. 
Finsbury  Park  College,  N. 

Private  tuition. 

St.  Joseph’s  Comm.  Coll.,  Dumfries. 
Sandwich  School. 

Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
High  School,  Ancrley. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Llanelly  Academy. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Private  tuition. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Noncon.Gram.S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 

St,  Joseph’s  High  School,  Cardiff. 
Wistaria  House,  Clieshunt, 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Banham  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Grammar  School,  Chard. 
University  School,  Hastings. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St,  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 

St.  George’s  College,  Weybridge. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 
Collegiate  School,  Blackpool. 
WatcrlooColl.,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

Priory  House  School,  Bridlington. 


LWilcockson,  H.  W. 
TBaker,  F.  M. 
Brierley,  F.  J. 
Buckingham,  J. 
Cliallacombe,  A.  B. 
Cusel,  E. 

Fiske,  R.  P. 
Greenway,  G. 
Gregory,  T. 

-j  Hickson,  G.  R.  S. 
Hobson,  A.  U. 
Humphreys,  G.  D. 
Jarry,  L.  H. 

Mason,  E.  A. 

McRae,  II.  St.  G.  M. 
Meikle,  W. 

Niall,  E.  M. 
Tennant,  F.  W. 
JWilson,  W.  A. 
'Abbott,  C.  W. 
Banks,  W.  G. 
Banwell,  F. 

Bonner,  L.  A. 
Bowen,  J. 

Brake,  E.  Y. 

Brice,  D. 

Clark,  W.  D. 
Dawson,  F.  W. 

Fase,  S.  II. 

Fitch,  F.  J.  A. 
Foster,  A.  S. 

Frost,  J. 

Gookey,  A.  De  V. 
Hayne,  A.  R.  N. 
Hiller,  H.  J. 
Joscelyne,  A.  T.  C. 
Knight,  J.  H. 
Lennon,  W. 

-i  Mackie,  D.  S. 
Meadows,  S.  F. 
Milner,  A.  G. 
Mitchell,  A.  F. 
Moore,  C. 

O’Hagan,  C. 
Oliphant,  R.  II. 
Primavesi,  E. 

Ralph,  P.  H. 
Richardson,  D.  A. 
Robson,  E. 
Singleton,  M.  L. 
Spencer,  E.  W. 
Tasker,  E.  A. 

Tress,  I).  H.  W. 
Tyler.  II. 

Wakcley,  L.  D. 
Wild,  J.  G. 
..Wilkinson,  J.  W. 
'Alcock,  G. 

Aylmer,  G. 

Bell,  W.  R.  G. 

|  Brown,  T. 

Hallas,  C.  E.  W. 
Harper,  II.  H. 
Hildreth,  H.  R. 

■{  Homan,  A. 

Jay,  J.  E. 

Merefield,  L. 
Micklethwait,  R. 
Morrison,  G.  W. 
Robertson,  G. 

Snell,  D. 

(.Wiszniewski,  B.  G. 
'Cooper,  C.  A. 
Coulslied,  W. 

Dibb,  W.  R. 

Elliott,  F. 

Emary,  A.  M. 
Estcourt,  F.  A. 
Gedge,  J.  S. 

Hague,  J.  F. 
Hawgood,  F.  E. 
Hawkins,  S.  C. 
Mannington,  E. 
Marks,  C.  F.  H. 
Nicol,  A.  W.  R. 
O’Beirne,  H. 

Palmer,  II.  L. 
Pasfleld,  S. 

Phillips,  H.  E. 

Pigfe,  G.  II. 

Ward,  W.  H. 
[Wiltshire,  II.  E. 

C  Betts,  S. 

Cocq,  R.  D.  R. 
Cooling,  P.  J. 
Crawford,  S.  H.  W. 
Cutfortli,  J.  A. 

Fox,  S.  S. 

Garle,  J.  L. 

Green,  A.  G. 

Hardy,  E.  G. 
Harmen,  E. 

Harper,  A. 

Hartley,  P.  T. 

Jones,  B.  O’C. 

Lever,  J. 

-{  Mann,  E. 

Persse,  G.  S. 
Phillips,  M. 
Plummer,  F.  G. 
Sharpe,  G.  M. 

Smith,  F. 

Spain,  J. 

Staples,  A.  B. 
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Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Queen  Elizabeth’sS., Gainsborough. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Redenliall  Comm.  S.,  Harleston. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 

( Ixford  County  School,  Thame. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Seafield  Acad.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Summerfield  School,  Sheffield. 
Royal  Grain. S. , Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

Tufnell  Park  Terrace  S.,  Holloway. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Trafalgar  House  S.,  Winchester. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Holly  Bank  School,  Cheetham  Hill. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Kingston  School,  Y'eovil. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Summerfield  School,  Sliettield. 
Erdington  College. 

St.  John’s  Choir  S.,  St.  Leonards, 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Coopers'  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Private  study. 

Ger.  and  French  Coll. , Wandsworth. 
Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Stepney. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Herne  Bay. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Grammar  School,  Altrincham. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Commercial  School,  Soutliborough. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Private  tuition. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Halstead  Grammar  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Mannering  Road  School,  Liverpool. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

7  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
Noncon.  Gram.  S., Bishop  Stortford. 
Queen  Elizabeth’sS., Gainsborough. 
Counellan  College,  Malvern. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

St.  J ohn’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Leamington  Collegiate  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Finsbury  Park. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Grammar  School,  Bclper. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

Stanwell  House,  Brondesbury. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Wigan. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
Highfield  School,  Cliertsey. 

Bastion  House,  Gloucester. 

Private  tuition. 

Western  Grammar  S.,  Brompton. 
20  West  Cliff,  Preston. 

Grove  House  School,  Higligate. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Sundridge  College,  Hastings. 
Petherton  School,  Highbury. 
Tottenham  Middle  Class  School,  N. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Stanley  House,  Margate. 

Madras  House,  Lougliton. 
Immanuel  Coll.,  Streatham  Comm. 
South  Hackney  High  School,  N.E. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
K.  Edwd.VI.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Moldova  House  School,  Clapham. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

New  Hall  Coll.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Herne  House,  Margate. 

Clierville  College,  Romsey. 

Werneth  Academy,  Oldham. 

Herne  House,  Margate. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

The  Polytechnic  Intermediates.,  W. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Seafield  Acad.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Montrose  College,  Brixton  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 

St.  Asaph  Grammar  School. 
University  School,  Hastings. 

The  College,  Cliurwcll,  Leeds. 
Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
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I  Tucker,  G. 

|  Walker,  T.  W. 
Wood,  J.  C. 
LYoung,  N.  H. 
'Browning,  S. 
Burnside,  V.  L. 
Connell,  W.  G. 
Davison,  G.  H. 
Garton,  G. 
Goodman,  R. 
Green,  S. 

Gurd,  I. 

Harper,  P.  C. 
Keane,  G.  E. 
Murray,  R. 

Potter,  H.  C. 
Ranisker,  C.  G. 
Staples,  M.  G. 
Stimson,  IT.  G. 
Wardle,  W. 

Wat. kin,  B. 
Andrew,  P. 

Bray,  J. 

Briggs,  W.  H. 
Challis,  J.  E. 
Conway,  N. 

Daw,  G.  H. 
Johnson,  G. 

Miller,  W.  G.  H. 
Murray,  B.  W. 
Ruffle,  R.  H. 
Sargant,  H. 

Sayer,  D. 

Sudbury,  A.  W. 
Warner,  A. 

Watson,  J.  A.  H. 
LWork,  T. 

'Avery,  E. 
Beckwith,  C.  D. 
Beecroft,  W. 

Birch,  E.  H. 

Clay,  W.  A. 

Coad,  R. 

Cousins,  G. 

Davies,  II.  L. 
Davis,  II.  H. 

Duck,  J. 

Elmore,  J. 

Gray,  J. 

Hastilow,  P. 
Herbert,  S. 
Kamienski,  W.  A. 
Lake,  J.  W. 

Milner,  A. 

Pain,  C. 
i  Park,  L.  S. 
j  Ramsey,  G. 

;  Thomas,  J.  A. 

I  Voss,  E.  O. 
LWillows,  P.  G. 
Allison,  R. 
Chapman,  II.  J. 
Clare,  E.  A. 

Currie,  E. 

Davey,  G.  F.  St.  J. 


Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Collegiate  School,  Tetbury. 

20  West  Cliff’,  Preston. 

St.  Jolin’sRoy.  LatinS. ,  Buckingham 
Bussagc  House,  Stroud. 

Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  8.,  Gainsborough. 
The  Grammar  School,  Holyhead. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

St.  George’s  Grammar  S. , Plymouth. 
SI  Minerva  Terrace,  Hull. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Chervil  le  College,  Romsey. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Granton  College,  Liverpool. 
Emmanuel  Coll.,  Streatliam  Comm. 
Thorne  Grammar  S.,  Doncaster. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Academy  of  St.  Paulinus.Catterick. 
St.  John's  College,  Brixton. 
Sundridge  College,  Hastings. 

Truro  College. 

Summerfteld  School,  Sheffield. 
College  House  School,  Braintree. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Dunn  Foundation  S.,  Crediton. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

South  Hackney  College,  N.E. 
Mayall  College,  Herne  Hill. 
Woodliouse  Grove  School. 

The  PolyteclinicIntermediateS.jW. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 

St.  Catharine’s  School,  Broxbourne. 
Waterloo  Coll . ,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Private  tuition. 

Nortlifleld,  Margate. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Waterloo  Coll., Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Banliam  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Truro  College. 

College  House  School,  Braintree. 
Jun.S., Independent  Coll.,  Taunton. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 

St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  Kennington  Ril. 
Petherton  School,  Highbury. 
Commercial  Sclioul,  Astwood  Bank. 
New  Hall  College,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
St.  Elpliiu’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Finchley  House  S.,  Finchley  Road. 
Southolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
The  High  School,  Thirsk. 
Devonshire  Lodge,  Wandsworth. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Theobalds  College,  Waltham  Cross. 
Parky  velvet  Gram.  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Waverley  House,  Eastbourne. 
Southolme  School,  Gainsborough. 
St.  Bede’s  College,  Sunderland. 
Scliornc  College,  Winslow. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 


|  Davies,  W.  J. 

|  Hankin,  J. 

Herne,  G. 

Johnson,  F. 
Kershaw,  A.  G. 
Mein,  T. 

Rowlands,  R.  B. 
Stedman,  H. 

Taylor,  J.  S. 

L. Williams,  W.  N. 
'Ban held,  W.  F. 
Bapty,  F.  L. 

Crofts,  A.  H. 

Day,  F.  E. 

Delf,  P.  J. 

Dyson,  E. 

Foster,  E. 

Gibbs,  S.  J. 

Golden,  F.  S. 

Green,  II. 

Huddy,  II. 

Jager,  H.  S. 

Jones,  V. 

Kincey,  J.  R. 
Magnus,  T.  A. 
Middlewood,  C.  E. 
Nunneley,  W.  A. 
Ross,  D. 

Sillence,  E.  W. 
Skilbeck,  T. 

Tyrrell,  E. 

Wales,  C.  E. 
Whitehead,  J. 

Wood,  E.  C. 

Bailey,  J.  H.  W. 
Bates,  A. 

Bryan,  J.  L. 

Bubb,  C.  H. 
Bunkall,  J.  D. 
Chappell,  H. 

Clark,  A.  M. 
Crowley,  W.  St.  L. 
Derbyshire,  W. 
Dawber,  E. 
Hardwick,  C.  W. 
Harrington,  J. 
Hewlett,  F.  R. 
Hitching,  P.  M.  B. 

|  Joseph,  B. 

Lobley,  F. 

Morgan,  V.  J. 
Sliadbolt,  A.  E. 
Taylor,  C.  H. 

White,  T. 

Wickett,  S. 
Williams,  J.  C. 
'Bagnall,  G. 

Gill,  H.  B. 

Lawler,  J. 

Le  Marcliand,  M.  M. 
Lynch,  M.  C.  C. 
Newell,  S.  M. 
Saunders,  G. 

Spurr,  G. 

Bath,  G.  E. 

Bropliy,  II. 


Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Grammar  School,  Ormskirk. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 
Grove  House  School,  Highgate. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  School,  Cardiff. 
The  Grammar  School,  Holyhead. 
Hardwicke  House  School,  Scaford. 
Queen  Elizabetli’sS.,  Gainsborough. 
Truro  College. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Finchley  House  S.,  Finchley  Road. 
High  School,  Dorking. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Thorne  Grammars.,  Doncaster. 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Brighton  Modern  School. 

Kent  Coast  College,  Herne  Bay. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Nortlifleld,  Margate. 

Mannering  Road  School,  Liverpool. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Fir  Lodge  College,  Sydenham. 
Kilham  Grammar  School,  Hull. 
Market  Harborougli  Grammar  S. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Clierville  College,  Romsey. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield. 

Waterloo  Coll. ,  Waterloo, Li  verpool. 
Ilkley  College. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd. 
Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Handel  College,  Southampton. 
Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

Bussage  House,  Stroud. 

Noncon.  Gram.  S.,  Bishop  Stortford. 
Victoria  Collegiate  School,  Eritl). 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  S., Gainsborough. 
Montpelier,  Paignton. 

Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Queen  Elizabeth’sS., Gainsborough. 
High  School,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Tooting  College  School. 

Colet  House,  West  Kensington. 

St.  Elpliin’s,  Westgate-on-Sea. 
Portsdown  High  S.,  Maida  Vale,W. 
Queen  Elizabeth’sS., Gainsborough. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Tollington  Park  College,  N. 
Sandwich  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 

Truro  College. 

Private  tuition. 

Salford  Catholic  Grammar  School. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Academy  of  St.  Paulinus,  Catterick. 
Private  tuition. 

Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 
Waterloo  Coll. ,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Hall  Gate  School,  Doncaster. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Tooting  College  School. 


Cunnali,  A.  W. 
Davis,  W. 

Howroyd,  J.  E. 
Hugo,  C. 

Hunt,  A. 

Jager,  L.  E. 

Jose,  W.  G. 

Laight,  G. 

Mansfield,  T. 
Marshall,  II.  P. 
Mitchell,  R. 

Morrisli,  R.  G. 
Mynett,  W.  A. 
Rayncr,  G.  II. 
^Roclie,  F. 

Cameron,  C.  M.  M. 
Ebdon,  W. 

Howard,  A. 

Hughes,  E. 

Leigh,  E.  W. 

Lewis,  H. 

Messiter,  L.  W. 
Milles,  G.  II. 
Noalces,  G.  E. 
Phillips,  P. 

Ra worth,  C. 

Shaw,  W. 

LThwaites,  B. 
'Bradley,  J.  B. 

Davis,  W. 

Hawkins,  C.  S. 
Hensman,  G. 

Howat,  D.  W. 
Ingram,  D.  S. 
i  Kenny,  W. 

Muse,  J.  W. 
Spensley,  A.  P. 
Starkey,  J. 

Tait,  H.  E. 
Thackray,  P.  W. 
Varley,  H.  F.  F. 
Apps,  E.  M. 

Carroll,  C. 

Clarke,  C. 

Cleave,  P.  W. 
Greenwood,  H. 
Hollingsworth,  H.  J, 
Letch,  A.  D. 
McKenna,  R. 
Morgan,  T.  A. 
Mullens,  II. 

O’Keefe,  T. 

Rather,  W.  G. 
LSliaw,  J. 


Brad  more  College,  Chiswick. 
Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
Bilton  Grange  School,  Harrogate. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Halstead  Grammar  School. 
Nortlifleld,  Margate. 

Montpelier,  Paignton. 

Grammar  School,  Redditch. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Erdington  College. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Truro  College. 

Taplow  Grammar  School. 

Rugby  House  School,  Eastbourne. 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School. 
Scliorne  College,  Winslow. 

St.  Bede’s  College,  Sunderland. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Grammar  School,  Cardigan. 

Private  tuition. 

Ilighfield  School,  Chertsey. 
Sundridge  College,  Hastings. 

W  aterloo  Coll. ,  W  aterloo,  Liverpool. 
2  Church  Road,  Birkenhead. 
Harlesden  College,  N.W. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Almondbury  Grammar  School. 
Exmouth  College. 

Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Weston  School,  Bath. 

Kingston  School,  Yeovil. 

Mary  St.  House  School,  Taunton. 
Dudley  Grammar  School. 

Kurnella,  Bournemouth. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Royal  Gram.  S.  ,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Priory  House  School,  Bridlington. 
Endowed  Grammar  S.,  Nortliwieh. 
High  School,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Cotes  Hall  College,  Ecclesliall. 
Devonshire  Lodge,  Wandsw’tliCom, 
Arundel  House  S.,  West  Mailing. 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton. 
Weston  School,  Bath. 

Halbrake  S.,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Ampleforth  College,  York. 

Temple  College,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
College  House  School,  Braintree. 
St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  KenningtonRd. 
Comm.  School,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Anglo-French  High  S.,  Hornsey. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Brampton. 
Taplow  Grammar  School. 
Almondbury  Grammar  School. 


[The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former  Examination.] 
f  Acfleld,  J.  E.  a.  Southampton  Boys’  College. 

Carter,  W.  bk.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 

]  Guerrier,  F.  E.  /.  ger.  Tollington  Park  College. 


Lazenby,  J.  W. 
Lenfestey,  G.  II. 
|  Rowe,  W.  F. 

I  Stevens,  A.  G. 
IWhite,  11.  M. 


bk.  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
d.  Private  tuition. 
bk.  Collegiate  School,  Penzance. 
d.  Private  tuition. 
bk.  Lougliboro’  College,  Brixton. 


PASS  LIST  OP  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS. 


Carter,  W. 
Crabtree,  G.  H. 
Gaywood,  F.  E. 


Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
Anglo-French  High  School,  Hornsey. 


Lazenby,  J.  W, 
Smith,  B.  S. 


Woodhouse.  Grove  School. 
Woodhouse  Grove  School. 


GENERAL  CLASS  LIST— GIRLS. 


First  Class. — Honours  Division. 

Burgis,  C.  M.  Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
s.f.  ger. 

C  Bromley, A.  E.  a.f.  Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
I  Wilkins,  E.  '  Private  study. 
e.  a.  bk.  nat. 

Richardson,  L.  M.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
e.  ger. 

Newlyn,C.E.  e.l.d.  Harrietsham  Villa,  Slough. 
Grierson,  A.  a.  7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Pk. 
Radford,  A.  s.f.  nat.  d.  Fairfield  College,  Exmouth. 
Nicbolls,  E.  J.  a.  BrownhillsHouse, Southampton. 
Leese,  G.  e.  d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Joslin,  E.  M.  a.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Underdown,  L.  Wm.Gibbs,IIighS., Faversham. 
s.  e.  mu. 

Loose,  II.  e.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Clarkson,  F.  T.  Rosemont  Girls’  S.,  Bishopston. 
Klamborowski,M.A.B.  01dVicarageS.,Clare,Suff’lk 
Patching,  M.  s.e.d.  Jerninghamllouse, Tunb. Wells. 
f  Berry,  K.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 

(  Davis,  F.  M.  s.  Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

First  Class.— Pass  Division. 

Rippman,M  C.  e.f.  Manor  Mount  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
ger. 


{ 


{ 

J 


{ 


( For  list  of  abbreviations  see  page  352.) 

Shaw,  K.  M.  B.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
e.  f.  ger.  i, 

Scott,  E.  M.  s.e.f.  Priory  House,  York. 

Noble,  I.  d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Stainer, B.M.  f.mu.  Glenholme,  Basingstoke. 
Topham,  G.  s.  c.  Priory  House,  York. 

Weston,  A.  Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Cooper,  M.  E.  mu.  Malden  House  S.,  New  Malden. 
Whiting, E.  s.e.mu.  Wm.  Gibbs, High  S.,  Faversham. 
Hogan,  K.  S.  L.  High  S.for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Marshall,  E.  G.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Blydt,  E.B.  ger.  d.  Collegiate  High  S.,  Didsbury. 
Rossiter,  C.  M.  d.  Uppingham  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Stephens,  M.  S.  s.  Private  study. 

Bucklev,  E.  F.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Ryan,  E.  M .f.  ger.  bk.  Trinity  House,  Halstead. 
Candler,  A.  R.  ger.  Private  tuition. 

Frearson,  A.  e.  Sunny  Bank,  Haulgh. 

Hughes,  K.  M.  High  S.for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Smart,  M.  E.  s.  High  S.for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Routlev,  M.  L.  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol. 
Stanley,  E.  C.  e.d.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Seal,  F.  J.  E.  Cleveland  College,  S.  Hackney. 
Watson,  A.  s.  e.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Amerv,  M.  D.  s.  Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
Jones'C.II.  e.f. ger.  High  S.for  Welsh  Girls, Ashford. 
Craddock,  Li  M.  Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 


Kirk,  L.  II. 

Partlo,  M.  /. 
C  Kemp,  A.  e.f. 
i  Tyler,  T. 
f  Dannatt,  E.  C.  H. 
(  Haslam,S.E.d.»iM. 
C  Davis,  E.  B.  mu. 
{  Sedgwick, V.  M.H. 

Brown,  L.  M. 
r  Davis,  C.  I.  ger. 
)  Scarborough, A. M. 
1  Trench,  K.  E.  ger. 
(.Willis,  II.  ger. 

Hughes, E.  s.ger.d. 
f  Matthews,  F.  D. 

(.  Shenton,  J. 
r  Bull,  E. 

1  Elliott,  A.  F. 

(  Greaves,  E.  D.  mu, 
t  Heanley,  K.  e. 
fCarter,  M. 

Ilulbert,  F.  ger. 
(^Lumgair,  M.  C. 

(  Mote,  C.  R.A.  nat. 
I  Perkins,  M.  B. 

(  Burkill,  N.  K. 

{  Rossiter,  G,  M, 


The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Westholme,  Maidenhead. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Bishopsgate  Girls’  School,  E.C. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Uppingham  High  S.  for  Girls, 
Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 
ger.  The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

Goat  St.  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
s.  Private  study. 

Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 
High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Howell’s  School,  Denbigh. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Ellerker  College, Richmond  Hill. 
The  Laurels,  Wetherden. 

Manor  Mount  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  study. 

Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  study. 

Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Manor  Mount  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Uppingham  High  S.  for  Girls. 
Cambridge  Coll.,  Twickenham. 
Uppingham  High  S.  for  Girls. 
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Allsop,  H.  C. 
Davis,  M.  L. 

/  Davey,  L.  M 
/  Oakey,  J. 

/  Parkinson,  F. 
(  Hulbert,  E, 

( Vanvell,  G.  J. 
Lon",  A. 


bk. 

L. 

ger. 


GIRLS,  First  Class —  Continued. 

J erninpliam  House, Tunb. Wells. 
Olney  House,  Hastings. 
Weslgate  House  S.,  Peterboro’. 
Private  tuition. 

Trinity  House,  Halstead. 
Private  tuition. 

30BalmoralRd.,Fairfiekl,L’pool. 
Ladies’  School,  Gordonville, 
Coleraine. 

Bridgland,  B.  Jeri  inghani  lloues,  Tunb. Wells. 

,  Griffiths,  A.  E.  High  S.  for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Vanes,  M.  Private  study. 


Second  Class. — 1st  Division. 

McNeile,  A.  H.  d.  Church  of  England  High  S.,By  fleet. 
Henderson,  A.  Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Kirby,  E.  /.  Private  tuition. 

Hobday,  M.  Win.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 

Mathieson,  M.  L.nat.  Cleeve  House  S.,  South  Hackney. 
Brailsford,  M.  R.  s.f.  Wintersdorf,  Southport.. 
Wermelinger,  P.  E.  /.  ger.  Private  study. 


f  Le  Mare,  M.  R. 
i  Underdown,  G. 

Taylor,  M.  A. 

I  Bartholomew,  C.  G. 
I  Gauge,  B. 

Goodyear,  J.  E. 

(  Starkey,  A. 

X  Whiting,  M. 
Crawford,  A.  II. 


f 


Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Win.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Fonthill  College,  Gt.  Malvern. 
Welby  House,  Ramsgate. 

Castle  Hill  Ladies’  S.,  Maidenhead. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 


FitzHerbert,  E.  ger.  Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 


/Tomkins,  A.  L. 

Unkles,  M.  L. 

(  Hunt,  G. 

X  McNeile,  E.  R. 
Britten,  L.  M. 
Lloyd,  B.  E. 

(  Conlson,  M.  C.  E. 

-i  McNeile,  A.  M./.  mu. 
/Pitt,  E. 

Spencer,  E.  B. 
Dampier,  C.  M. 
Okey,  G.  E.  H. 

(  Dunn,  A.  E. 

(.Smith,  E.  G. 
f  Cotton,  C.  H. 

(  Payne,  I.  E. 

(  Barker,  A.  G. 

J  Hall,  L.  M. 


Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
EUerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Church  of  England  High  S.,  By  fleet. 
Com. &Coll. Trainings.,  Maidenhead. 
cl.  Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Church  of  England  High  S., Byfleet. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Batchelor  Coll.  S.,  Camberwell. 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Welby  House,  Ramsgate. 
not.  Burlington  Mid.  Class  Girls’  S.,  W. 
not.  Bridport  High  School. 

Western  House  School, Nottingham. 


/Hurrell,  A.  II./.  ger.  Scarsdale  House,  Streatham  Hill. 
/Boyce, 

J  Llovd 

LMc 


F.  M. 
Lloyd,  A.  E. 

'  losby,  E.  G. 
/Heaton,  P. 

J  Prince,  M.  E. 
1  Wigdalil,  II. 


ger. 


London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Hr.  Tranmere  High  School. 

Clifton  House,  Swinton. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Private  tuition. 

Convent  S.,  Brompton  Square,  S.W. 


ZWotherspoon,A.II.r?.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 


Taylor,  N. 
f  Alexander,  W. 

(  Johnson,  E. 

Abbott,  L.  M. 
f  Harvey-Jellie,  M. 

(  King,  K.  F.  C. 

/ Aldham,  J.  E. 

|  Allen,  B. 

j  Eldridge,  E.  A.  M. 
1  Ellis,  L.  A. 


Private  tuition. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Morley  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 

St.  George’s  Coll.,  W.  Hampstead. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Hamilton  College,  Sidcup. 
Woodland  House  School,  Tliirsk. 

|  KlamborowskijF.C.S.  Old  Vicarage  School,  Clare,  Suffolk. 
/Taylor,  M.  E.  Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

/ Astle,  E.  M.  Melrose,  Lowestoft. 

J  Barnett-Smith,M.M.J.  Lewisham  College,  S.E. 
j  Simon,  S.  S.  Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

/Willcox,  M.  M.  cl.  Private  tuition, 
f  Christie,  R.  S.W. London  College, ClapliamRise. 

f  Humphreys,  E.  G.  Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

Southampton  Girls’  College. 
Private  tuition. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Private  tuition. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Private  study. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

Lady  Ilolles’s  School,  Hackney. 
High  S.  for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Fern  Lea,  Manchester. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
a.  Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 
Boldmere  College,  Erdington. 

Hill  House  College,  Haverfordwest. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

d.  Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

/.  Abingdon  College,  Kensington. 
Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

e.  Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
York  House,  Kilburn  Priory. 
Hamilton  College,  Sidcup. 
Clarendon  College,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

High  S.  for  Welsh  Girls,  Ashford. 
Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 

|  Swanwick,E.M.  ger. cl.  Private  tuition. 

LTepper,  P.  E.  Tooting  High  School,  S.W. 

/  Andrews,  C.  E.  High  School,  Radcliffe,  Manchester. 


/  Bance,  7’.  M 
Dutton,  A.  B. 
/Wilkinson,  B.  A. 

/ Baker,  M.  A. 

J  Hill,  E. 

1  Ledgerwood,  M.  F. 
/Walser,  A. 
f  Carpmael,  Isabel. 

I  Wiles,  E.  B. 

White,  I.  E. 

(  Haigli,  M.  L. 

-J  Holme,  L. 

I  Mearns,  L.  B.  1 
Dunn,  C.  A. 
f  Brewis,  E.  E. 

1  Carter,  M. 

-i  Davies,  E.  E. 

I  McGowan,  A.  G. 
/Ure,  W.  E. 

/  Ainley,  M.  E. 

Ashby,  B.  M. 

•S  Collins,  E. 

|  Cregeen,  A.  A. 
/Mitchell,  S.  H. 
/Court,  E.  C. 

J  Edwards,  M. 

)  Rubie,  K.  M. 
/Walker,  G.  P. 
/Buscall,  C.  A. 

Lee,  A.  M. 

■I  Morton,  A.  E. 

|  Player,  E. 


! 


j  Batten,  G.  A.  M. 

1  Holt,  N. 

/Paine,  R.  I. 
/Bourne,  E.  M.  D. 

Cremer,  J. 

/  Dolby,  E.  M. 

|  Duckcr,  B.  S. 
/Goddard,  M.  L. 
Alcock, M. 

Bushell,  L. 

Kent,  F. 

Lewis,  F.  A. 
Simpson,  L. 
Watkinson,  M. 

Went,  G.  M. 

(  Bray,  M. 

(  Halstead,  M.  A. 
/Lancaster,  M. 

•I  Richards,  L.  G. 
/Timms,  G. 
Braddock,  E.  B. 
Crawford,  A.  J.  D. 
Fraser,  II.  E. 
Gilbert,  A.  K.  M. 
Jenkins,  G. 

Osborne,  A.  M.  nat. 
Taylor,  L. 

(  Edington,  E.  G. 

1  Rose,  E. 

/Breach,  M. 

X  Miller,  B.  A. 
'Armstrong,  E.  M.  S. 
Burton,  I. 

Edo,  M.  B.  d. 

Ilaxell,  E.  M. 
Lazenby,  H.  E. 
Milliken,  A.  M.  M. 
Thorpe,  B. 

/  Bennett,  M. 

J  Collier,  R. 

1  Early,  E.  H. 

/Hope,  M.  E. 

Hart,  D.  S.  B. 
f  Coates,  A. 

X  McFaul,  M.  IC. 
f  Carpmael,  Ida. 

■{  Doman,  A.  E. 
/Turner,  M. 

Gamble,  J.  E. 
George,  B. 

Ilaydon,  G. 

Hockey,  S.  F.  d. 
i  MaeArthur,  M.  C. 
j  Radford,  L. 
/Ravaison,  I.  F. 


Private  tuition. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Wylde  Green  School,  Birmingham. 
Wm.  Gibb's  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Private  study. 

Onslow  Hall  School,  Fulham. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Priory  House,  York. 

Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Leith  House,  Acton. 

Abbotsford  Ladies’  School,  Bristol. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 
Private  tuition. 

Tliorncliffe,  Bournemouth. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Melbourne  House  College,  Clapton. 
Lansdown  House,  Stroud. 

Tudor  House,  Brixton  Road. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Hurstpierpoint. 
Fairfield,  Cotliam  Park,  Bristol. 
Oakhurst,  Ealing. 
DatclielorCollegiateS., Camberwell. 
Private  tuition. 

Pemberton  College,  Higligate  Hill. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Church  of  England  High  S.,  Byfleet. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
The  Climb,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Priory  Honse,  York. 

Ladies’S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Church  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Clevedon  High  School. 

Field  House  Coll.,  Heaton  Chapel. 
W  i ntersd orf ,  Sou tli  port. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Belmont,  Dover. 

Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 

S.  J  osepli’sConv. ,  ClaylandsRd.  ,S.  W 
Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Private  study. 

Bridport  High  School. 

Maidenhead  High  School. 

Ormond  House,  Paignton. 

Fairfield  College,  Exmouth. 

Maida  Vale  College,  W. 


Second  Class. — 2nd  Division. 


Britten,  E.  E. 
Burrows,  E. 

(  Judge,  E.  F. 

I  Ravaison,  E.  M. 
/Boffin,  M.  W. 
i  Cole,  M.  J. 
/Horton,  IC. 

/Cole,  A. 

Martin,  M.  E. 

J  Newton,  E.  E.  F. 
1  Sessel,  M.  F. 

|  Sparsliott,  A.  L. 
/Wallis,  C.  M. 
Bagsliaw,  M. 
Barbour,  M.  E. 
Britten,  J.  M. 
Legg,  A. 

Moore,  M. 
Radcliff,  E.  G. 
Williams,  A. 
Bowman,  M. 
Cressall,  L. 

Ede,  F.  C. 

-(  Holder,  M. 

Kemp,  A.  M. 
Kendon,  E.  A. 
Richardson,  E.  T, 
/Hall,  K.  E. 
j  Hamilton,  M.  R. 
Heron,  M. 

Strutt,  E.  C.  M. 
Tidmarsli,  E.  G. 
/Elder,  M. 

|  Ilannay,  M.  I.  F. 
J  Klamborowski,V. 
Littlewood,  II. 
Mitchell,  J.  F.  C. 
/Ward,  E.  C. 
Barrett,  R. 
Hammill,  E.  M. 
Hereford,  V.  S. 
Langdale,  E. 

•j  Patching,  A. 
Buckland,  F.  E. 
Phillips,  M. 

Red  path,  R. 
.Roberts,  A.  E. 
/Barber,  E.  I. 

|  Crossley,  L. 

I  Curling,  C. 

!  Ford,  A.  M.  M. 

'  Poole,  M.  A. 
Scott,  J. 

Toy,  H.  I. 
Wardale,  E. 
/Gething,  E.  M. 

|  Hunt,  M. 


Com.  &  Coll.  Trainings. ,Maidcnlied. 
bk.  The  Hall,  Billingborougli. 

Chess  Vale  House  School,  Chosliam. 
Maida  Vale  College,  W. 

Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 
Banliain  Grammar  S.,  Attleboro’. 
Ilarbome  Ladies’  College. 

Private  study. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
s.  Private  tuition. 

Pombal  House,  West  Brighton. 
Brownhills,  House,  Southampton. 
Private  tuition. 

Norwood  College,  Wifliington. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Com.  &Coll .  Train  ingS. ,  Maidenhead. 
Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

3(1  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Jerninghamllouse,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
High  School,  Tewkesbury. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

,  Malden  House  S.,  New  Malden. 
Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 
Church  of  England  HigliS.,  By  fleet. 
Marlowe  House,  Southall  Green. 

0  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

10  Darnley  Road,  Netting  Hill. 
Soutliolme  High  S.,Whalley  Range. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
B.G.  OldVicarageScliool, Clare,  Suffolk. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Learn  House  School,  Kensington. 
Malden  House  S.,  New  Malden. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 
JerningliamHouse,TunbridgeWells. 
Ryeford  Hall,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 
Fern  Villa,  Hayling  Island. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Priory  House,  York. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
138  Osborne  Road,  Forest  Gate. 
Wellington  Rd.  School,  Camborne. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
3  Arthur  Terrace,  Prestwicli. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 


■j  McMullen,  L. 

I  Powell,  F.  K. 

/Tapp,  E.  A. 

/ Andrews,  M. 

Blackman,  F.  M. 

I  Blackwell,  A.  II. 

Brice,  E.  M. 

|  Groves,  M.  E. 

^  Harris,  S.  L. 
Hemsley,  C.  E. 
MacKenzie,  M.  II. 
Sanderson,  K. 

Smith,  F.  A. 
/Taylor,  L.  E. 

Barber,  M.  N. 

Mack,  J.  F. 
Margarson,  E.  A. 
Packer,  E. 

Peachey,  B.  M. 
Richardson,  M. 
Smith,  A. 

Wise,  L. 

/Bartlett,  K. 

Hall,  G. 

J  Jones,  A.  M. 

Morgan,  F. 

/Nye,  M.  M. 

Adams,  E.  M. 
Baines,  F. 

Bishop,  A.  M.  J. 
Brown,  E.  A.  R. 
Cracknell,  E.  M. 

,  Ford,  A.  E. 

^  Garnham,  C.  A.  L. 
Kentficld,  E.  M. 
Knowles,  J.  M. 

Peat,  E. 

Pells,  L. 

Symonds,  E.  P.  blc. 
Blackwell,  A.  M. 
Emery,  K. 

Gay,  M.  M. 

Gibson,  K. 

Hunt,  M. 

Nash,  M.  II. 

Stanes,  M.  I. 
Weatherly,  E. 
Westren,  E.  M. 

/ Arundell,  E. 

I  Berry,  J. 

|  Butlin,  F. 
j  Henderson,  A.  M. 

<  Higgins,  E.  d. 

Hindley,  M. 

Moth,  E. 

Schwind,  M. 

I  Wood,  E.  d. 

fCollison,  M. 
Edmondson,  A. 
Jenkins,  A.  M. 
Kough,  P.  C. 
Rooker,  A. 

/Briggs,  E. 

Collard,  F. 

Cooper,  M. 

Edwards,  M. 

Polcy,  L.  W. 

Prince,  I.  G. 

Vialou,  B. 

/ Beamish,  W.  M. 

I  Jordan,  R.  F. 

|  Jotham,  E.  II. 
j  Matthews,  E.  G. 

'  Perkin,  R.  A. 

Smith,  F.  H. 

Wilson,  F.  L. 
/Wright,  P.  A. 
Anderson,  M.  II. 
Burnham,  E.  M. 
Dunn,  M. 

j  Hartley,  W.  J.  d. 

Kerr,  M.  B. 

I  King,  L. 

4  McMaster,  S. 

|  Shrapnel,  B.  A. 
j  Trounce,  M.  M. 

Wales,  D.  R. 

I  Wilson,  G. 

|  Wood,  A.  E. 

/Wood,  F. 
f  Bel  field,  L. 
Cholerton,  F. 
Courtenay,  E.  M. 
Dobie,  II. 

Everill,  W.  M. 

Hunt,  M.  C. 

Jolly,  C.  F.  J. 
MacGregor,  I.  H. 
Noakcs,  E.  M. 
Underwood,  F. 
Warlmrton,  M.  T. 
Wheeldon,  N.  B. 
Fisher,  E.  E. 
Hooper,  C.  M. 
Quilliam,  H.  M. 

•(  Stace,  F.  M. 

|  Waters,  E. 

/Webb,  E. 

( Beaumont,  A. 
Esdaile,  F.  L. 
Goldney-Cary,  E. 
Hill,  E.  A. 

Maslcell,  F. 
Needham,  F.  G. 
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Tudor  House,  Brixton  Road. 

1  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
Private  tuition. 

Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 
Curzou  House  School,  Portsmouth. 
Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Holclstock  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Private  tuition. 

10  Edward  Street,  Slieern ess-on-Sea. 
Ladies’  S.,  Princess  Gdns., Belfast. 
Fairfield  House  S.,  East  Dereham. 
W111.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Essex  House  S.,  Woodford  Green. 
Knightsville  Collegp,  Lewisham. 
Field  House  Coll.,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
High  School,  Crewkerne. 

St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Dr.  Williams’  School,  Dolgelly. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Bromley  Preparatory  School,  Kent. 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 

S.  Joseph ’sConv.jClayland’sRd.S.W 
Lady  Ilolles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Melbourne  House  College,  Clapton. 
7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

30  Central  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 
Alexandra  House  S.,  Newport,  I.W. 
4  Chapel  Street,  Devonport. 
Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 

Melrose,  Lowestoft. 

Collegiate S.,  Ealing  Rd., Brentford. 
South  College,  Kettering. 

Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
Broivnliills  House,  Southampton. 
Grammar  School,  Rastrick. 
Riversdale,  Acock’s  Green,  B’liam. 
Keswick  House,  Blackheath. 

High  Class  S.,  Greystone,  Yeovil. 
South  London  College,  Brixton  Rd. 
Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  E.  Tytherton. 
Westholme,  Maidenhead. 

Wm.  Gibb’s  High  S.,  Faversliam. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Private  tuition. 

Edgeworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Beech  House  School,  Eccles. 
Private  tuition. 

Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
Private  tuition. 

Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Norwood  College,  Witliington. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
Private  tuition. 

South  London  College,  Brixton  Rd. 
Cheltenham  Public  Day  School. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Scarsdale  House,  Streatham  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
East  Finchley  High  School,  N. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 
Ilomeleigli,  Egham. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Curzon  House  School,  Portsmouth. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

41  Angell  Road,  Brixton. 

7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

Private  tuition. 

Softon  House,  West  Derby'. 
ClarcniontHou.se, N.  Kensington,  W. 
High  S. ,  Queen’s  Coll. ,  Birmingham. 
Norwood  House,  Liverpool. 

Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Belgrave  House,  Bowdon. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Curzon  House  School,  Portsmouth. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

2  Church  Road,  Upton,  Birkenhead. 
7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Craigholm,  Buxton. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

St.  Kilda,  Iteigate. 

High  School,  New  Brighton. 
Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Jerninghamllouse, TunbridgeWells 
Collegiate  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 
“Higlifield,”  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green. 
Private  tuition. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


GIRLS, 
I  Pan  ton,  M.  E. 
[.Smith,  J. 
fClay,  D. 

|  Clutten,  E. 

|  Green,  F. 

4  Lovell,  E.  J. 

|  Oake,  E.  S. 

|  Phillips,  M.  J. 
LWilkerson,  J.  M. 
Bass,  8. 

Day,  M.  E. 
Harrison,  A. 

"i  Lynch,  II.  M.  R. 

|  Stapleton,  C. 
ITraill,  E.  E. 
("Bensted,  K.  A. 

Day,  K.  E. 

J  Etheridge,  A. 

1  Lucas,  R.  M. 

|  Nash,  B.  M. 
LWhitford,  M.  E. 

( Ansell,  G. 

|  Branford,  A. 

|  Edwards,  W. 

|  Ellis,  C.  M. 

4  Fitch,  E.  M. 

|  Jones,  S. 

|  SlcClenaglian,  M. 
|  Pearse,  W.  M. 

I  Snowball,  A.  D. 
[Wall,  E.  M. 
r  Be  van,  L.  G. 

I  Cook,  M.  C. 

I  Jackson,  F.  S. 

4  Janies,  E. 

|  Johnson,  B.  M. 

|  Price,  E.  B. 

I  Whale,  B. 
f  Bell,  J.  E. 
i  Collier,  E.  M. 
Corby,  F.  I. 
Dimock,  G.  E. 
Franklyn,  K. 

4  Green,  M.  E.  O. 

Hatton,  E. 

I  Martin,  E.  S. 

|  Morgan,  E. 


|  Pauli,  V. 
LWothcrspoon,  M. 
f  Colson,  C.  C. 
j  Jones,  E.  G. 

,  Meinertzliagen,  J 
LMenpes,  M 


Second  Class — Continued. 

Southolme  High  S.,Wlialley  Range. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

High  S.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  Birmillghm. 
Airedale  House  S.,  Gravesend. 
Private  study. 

S.  W.  London  Coll.,  Clapham  Rise. 
Castle  Hill  Ladies’  S.,  Maidenhead. 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Queen’s  College,  Twickenham. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 
High  School,  Nothing  Hill. 

Church  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Holt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

/.  Private  tuition. 

Russell  House  S.,  Wands worthCom. 
Amble  Cottage,  Streatliam. 
Stanmore  College,  Balliam. 

Wm.  Gibb’s  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Burlington  Ho.S. ,  Redland,  Bristol. 
Cecile  House  Coll.  S., Crouch  End,N. 
Westholme,  Maidenhead. 

South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Croydon. 
Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 
Brookside  School,  Darlington. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Bastion  House,  Gloucester. 
Kensington  House,  York. 

North  London  Collegiate  S.,  N.W. 
1  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 
“Elmhurst,”  Broxbourne. 

The  Climb,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Avenue  School,  Winchester. 
Melbourne  House  Coll.,  Clapton. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  study. 

Maida  Yale  College,  W. 

Elm  House  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 

High  S. , Queen’s  Coll. ,  Birmingham. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 

IT  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 
Wellington  Rd.  School,  Cambourne. 
J.  Private  tuition. 

Lewisham  College,  S.E. 
“Ronhilda”  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 
. M.  Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

The  Lowestoft  High  School. 


Second  Class. — 3kd  Division. 


b 


f  Alcock,  H.  E.  E. 

I  Cook,  M.  E. 

Crane,  A.  C. 

]  Famdale,  M.  E. 

1  Lambert,  M.  G. 

I  Lidbetter,  C. 

|  Radclyffe,  8. 
fWinship,  E.  M. 

C Beale,  M.  R. 
j  Haugliton,  P. 

]  Lucas,  E. 

Smith,  O. 
f  Adam,  A.  M. 
j  Cozens,  K. 

1  Rudderforth,  E.  L. 
[Trist,  E.  A. 
t  Bishop,  C.  M.  G. 

\  Cumberland,  E.  C. 

I  Flewker,  G. 

)  Hart,  E.  M. 

/  limes,  M.  C. 

V Sanford,  A.  E. 
Archer,  E.  F. 
Aumonier,  L.  N. 
Creasey,  E. 

Daw,  A.  II. 

Say,  E.  M. 
Stephenson,  R.  A.  O. 
[Wood,  F.  M. 

(  Baskerville,  B. 
t  Lorimer,  C. 
f  Bennett,  A.  E. 

I  Haslam,  C.  M. 

Heins,  A.  M. 

4  Myers,  M. 

Owles,  E.  C. 
Snellgrove,  G. 
^Townsend,  R.  H. 
Carse,  L. 

Chadwick,  M. 

Cruse,  A.  F. 

Davis,  F. 

Dawson,  E.  C. 

Hope,  .1.1. 

Hutt,  M.  M. 

Walton,  H. 
LWchlisch,  II.  G. 
Curie,  M.  A. 

Dean,  A. 

Hodge,  G. 
i  lloldswort.h,  A. 

|  Paine,  N.  E. 
[Warner,  E. 
fNicol,  G.  R.  B. 

J  Raumlrup,  S. 

Sargeant,  L. 

[.Smith ,  H.  J. 
("Geymet,  F.  M. 


St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Ladies’  School,  Litcham,  Norfolk. 
Kensington  House,  York. 

Falcon  House,  Whitby. 

Ladies’  College,  Water  Orton. 
BurlingtonMiddleClass  Girls’  S.,W. 
St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Burlington  Ho.  S., Red  land,  Bristol. 
Cliorley  Grammar  School. 

Wei  by  House,  Ramsgate. 

Kingston  School,  Hull. 

Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
The  Hollies,  Malvern. 

Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 

31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
S.JoseplTsConv.,ClaylandsRd.,S.W 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 

The  Beeches,  Wolverhampton. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Holdstock  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway. 
Tunbridge  House  S.,  Twickenham. 

4  Jersey  Villas,  Hounslow. 

Victoria  House  Coll.,  Up.  Tooting. 
South  College,  Kettering. 
Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 

5  Bradnincli  Place,  Exeter. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Private  study. 

LonsdaleS.,  Coventry  Pk.,Streath'm 
Tinwald,  Rock  Ferry. 

Goat  Street  College,  Haverfordwest. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Harley  House  School,  Hereford. 
Copthorne,  W.  Brighton. 

Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 
Elgin  College,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Elizabethan  School,  Framliugham. 
Warlaby  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Edengalc,  Lowestoft. 

Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel, 

The  Beeches,  Wolverhampton. 
Grove  House,  Southend. 

2  Albert  Road,  Birkdale. 

17  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

The  College,  Huddersfield, 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
31  Brigstock  Rd.,  Thornton  Heath. 
Keswick  House,  Blackheatli. 

High  S.  &  Kindergarten,  Hastings. 


J  Steavenson,  M.  F. 

|  Stocken,  E.  M. 
[Wastle,  J.  A. 
('Dunn,  K.  E. 
Evans,  E.  A.  F. 
Green,  K.  A. 
Kinder,  E. 

4  Knowling,  S. 
Lambert,  I. 

Millies,  A.  E. 
[Shepherd,  M. 
j"  Bennett,  E.  A. 

]  Comely,  L.  A. 

1  Fowler,  F. 

Haslam,  N.  G. 
Ramsay,  M.  J. 
LWood,  L.  IV. 
Blanning,  L. 
Boswell,  I.  M. 
Genge,  T. 

Ingleby,  E.  M. 
Janies,  F. 

Mitchell,  M.  K. 
Yates,  K. 

('Coghill,  A.  I. 

I  Garrood,  G. 

4  Lewis,  F.  G. 

Woolf,  M. 
LWyborn,  R.  E. 
'Allen,  J.  A. 
Armour,  M.  S. 
Candy,  A.  M. 
Chamberlain,  L. 

4  Connell,  M.  C. 
Dean,  E.  G. 
Ingram,  E.  J. 

Kirk,  F.  E. 
IMiller,  E.  M. 
i  Cleare,  M.  M. 

I  Copinger,  E.  G. 

]  Salisbury,  L.  E. 
Istewart,  G. 
f  Curwen,  E. 

4  Gookey,  E.  I. 
IPhillips,  H.  E. 
('Hutchens,  M.  E. 

4  Kent,  A. 
LMarshall,  G.  A. 

( Dines,  A. 

J  Gtiinan,  C. 
i  Lawner,  M.  IC. 
LMurray,  L. 
("Brauth  waite,  E.  T. 
!  Greene,  M.  It. 

J  Hawkins,  E.  E. 

]  Manley,  K.  A. 

I  Miles,  M.  M. 
LWescott,  A. 
fHuston,  E.  M. 

|  Leach,  F.  J. 

■j  Parsons,  J.  M. 

|  Roofe,  I.  L. 

LWills,  J. 

Morris,  L.  M.  E. 
('Bond,  E.  L. 

I  Hamer,  E. 
i  Lawson,  J. 

LMoon,  E.  L. 
Joachim,  D. 
Woodman,  H. 
('Morris,  R. 

J  Young,  A.  M. 
i  Wilcox,  K.  E. 
LWilson,  E. 
'Horsley,  M.  F. 
Jones,  S.  J. 
McAllister,  E.  A. 
Pagenkopf,  M. 
Passingliam,  N. 
Peck,  E.  J.  G. 
Prior,  M. 
f  Bertram,  S. 

4  Buckley,  A.  H. 
Lstorey,  M. 
j  Dobson,  L. 

I  Haslip,  A. 
j  Hayton,  M. 

[  Whetham,  M. 


18  St.  Ann’s  Villas,  Notting  Hill. 
Keswick  House,  Blackheatli. 

78  Waterloo  Road,  Blytli. 
Cambridge  College,  Twickenham. 
Clarence  House,  Filey. 

St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Clapham  Park  Ladies’  College,  S.  W. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Ilill. 
Cliorley  Grammar  School. 
Harborne  Ladies’  College. 
Riversdale,  Acock’s  Green,  B’ham. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Berwick  House  School,  Bath. 
Norton  Villa,  Midsomer  Norton. 
Anglo-French  School,  Leamington. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 

The  Terrace  School,  Chesterfield. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Cardiff. 

Woodville  House  S.,  Bircliington. 
The  Beeches,  Wolverhampton. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 
Pombal  House,  West  Brighton. 
Private  study. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Russell  House  School, Wandsworth. 
Berwick  House  School,  Bath. 

High  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Hawthorn  House,  Clapham. 
Daneliurst,  Sidcup. 

Clifton  House  School,  Leamington. 
Cecile  Ho.  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  End,  N. 
7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

The  Grange  School,  Davyhulme. 
Merion  House,  Brierley  Hill. 
Cheltenham  Public  Day  School. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Private  study. 

Iveston  H. ,  Lady  Margaret  Rd.  ,N.W. 
Granville  House,  Hornsey  Rise, 
llandsworth  High  School. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 

2  Albert  Road,  Birkdale. 

Frivate  tuition. 

S.W.  London  Coll.,  Clapham  Rise. 
Cambridge  College,  Twickenham. 
Paignton  High  School  for  Girls. 
The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

Palmers’  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Private  tuition. 

Winford  Villa  School,  Bristol. 
Elizabethan  School,  Framlingham. 
Carlton  House  School,  Eccles. 

St.  Leonards,  Seaton,  Devon. 
Market  House  School,  Reepliam. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
11  Frederick  Place,  Clifton. 

Private  tuition. 

Norwood  College,  Withington. 
Rathmore,  Clifton. 

Strood  Hill  School,  Rochester. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earl’s  Court. 
Private  tuition. 

Mornington  House,  Clapham  Road. 
Wavertree  Academy,  Liverpool. 
Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Girton  House,  West  Brighton. 

East  Finchley  High  School,  N. 

Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Iluckland  House,  Axininstcr. 

Elgin  School,  Chepstow  Villas,  W. 
Higlifield  School,  Harrogate. 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Croydon. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Barnsley. 
Southolme  High  S.  ,Whaliey  Range. 
Ladies’  S.,  Antrim  Road,  Belfast. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Bridport  High  School. 


Third  Class.— 1st  Division. 


Lee,  A.  M.  M.  ger. 
Lamb,  C.  M. 
f  Esplin,  M.  d. 

1  Von  Eckavdt,  M.T.E. 
Thomas,  M. 

Alsop,  L.  S. 

Ness,  M.  B. 

(  Boddam,  M.  ger. 

1  King,  F.  E. 
j  Lee,  I. 

;  Salter,  E.  M. 

Stent,  S.  M. 
Underwood,  M.  C. 
Fox,  A.  A.  De  C.  ger. 
(  Deck,  A. 
i  Warrington,  M. 
('Davis,  M.  J. 

-!  Pike,  M.  M.  M. 

[  Walton,  D.  M. 
f  Edwards,  C. 

4  Hope,  E.  M. 

LMead,  M.  B. 


The  College,  Huddersfield. 

St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Eastbourne. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

/.  ger.  La  Haye,  Hastings. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Private  study. 

The  High  School,  Darlington. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

St.  Gcorge’sCoUege,W. Hampstead. 
31  Brigstock  Rd.,  Thornton  Heath. 
Frivate  study. 

Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 
High  Class  School,  Beceles. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Ringstead  School,  Catford. 

La  Retraite,  Balliam,  S.W. 

Private  tuition. 

Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 


(  Figgess,  K. 
t  Johns,  It.  H. 
f  Perry,  F. 
t  Pitcher,  J. 
Patterson,  M.  W. 
Taylor,  L. 

f  Bartle,  M.  G.  <1 
t  Williamson,  A.  L. 

(  Davis,  M.  II. 

I  Kendall,  E.  M.  d 
(  Lake,  E.  A. 

(.  Perrott,  E.  M. 
fClissold,  E. 

I  Glover,  C.  II.  M. 

4  McClymont,  A. 

I  Trimmer,  L. 
LWliecler,  J.  E. 

(  Hamilton,  K.  A. 

I  Jelly,  A.  G. 

C  Davies,  E. 

4  Pennock,  E. 
LSimms,  F. 
rBowkett,  II. 

1  Buchanan,  E. 

1  Davcy,  S.  E.  R. 

J  Elliott,  A. 
i  Longhurst,  M. 
Monestier,  L. 

Pain,  E. 

Smith,  M.  A. 
I'Bovcington,  E.  L. 

|  Cooley,  M.  H. 

4  Fcelix,  A.  L.  P. 

I  Gregory,  L. 
LPotous,  E.  A. 

C Caddy,  M.  F. 

J  Dismorr,  V.  B. 

I  Fielden,  A. 
[Kendall,  A.  E. 

Humby,  II. 

(  Gardner,  C.  M. 

4  Russell,  M.  M. 
[Styles,  K.  L. 
f  Cross,  F. 

|  Lehmann,  M.  L. 
j  Milligan,  G. 

1  Thomas,  F.  L. 

|  Walters,  M. 

L Watson,  M.  F. 

(  Heath,  F.  C. 

I  Hill,  A.  K. 

I  King,  A. 

4  Mackey,  51.  B. 

I  Perry,  E.  P.  <i 
j  Sprange,  D. 
LWilliams,  L. 
f  Aldwinckle,  G.  E. 

I  Cooper,  E.  S. 

|  Hoskins,  F. 
j  Houston,  G.  J. 

|  Joel,  C.  W. 

4  Kiipli,  E.  A. 

Paul,  M.  S. 

Piper,  51.  E. 

Simes,  A.  51. 
Spence,  A.  51. 
Thurston,  A.  e 
C  Fraser,  51.  J. 

4  Mansell,  L.  F.  C.  F 
LNewdick,  F.  II. 
rCatlcy,  E. 

|  Elliott,  G.  A. 

|  Gutteridge,  51.  O. 

4  Harding,  A.  A. 

|  Leake,  C. 

Peace,  51.  F. 
i  Tait,  E.  H. 

[.Wilson,  D.  W. 
("Branford,  51. 

|  Colman,  51. 

1  Keene,  51.  E. 

4  51illedge,  W. 

1  Smith,  G.  51. 
h Warren,  51.  P. 

Ash,  A.  E. 

Boyd,  G.  E. 

Darch,  G.  E.  T. 
Dore,  L.  V. 

Harris,  51.  E. 
Hartley,  L. 
Lorrain,  E.  L. 
Lucas,  E. 
Parkinson,  F.  51. 
Tilsley,  51.  L. 
Williams,  E.  A. 
Wright.,  B.  W. 
('Dunstan,  G.  K. 
j  Fox,  51.  E. 

I  Gamble,  K.  M. 
Grant,  A.  51. 

|  Hawkes,  L.  H. 

4  Jones,  E.  A. 
Lawson,  51.  51. 

Lee,  H.  51. 

Palin,  51. 

Pullen,  F.  E. 
Stainforth,  F.  E. 
[Syer,  R.  51. 
("Bailey,  E. 

Bickell,  E.  51. 
Clark,  A.  51. 

Ellis,  51.  C. 
Hunton,  A.  E. 
Moss,  N.  E. 
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Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Wood  Vale  High  S.,  Forest  Hill 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Private  tuition. 

Ilolt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 
The  Roystons,  Chiswick. 

5Ianor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Brcakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
i)  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Grattan  House,  Great  5Ialvcrn. 
Private  tuition. 

Sefton  House,  West  Derby. 
Hartfell  College,  Southport. 
Arevillc  College,  Rhyl. 

Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Duflield  House,  West  Norwood. 
Private  tuition. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Tooting  High  School,  S.W. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Beech  House  School,  Eccles. 

S.W.  London  College, Clapham  Rise. 
5Vestgate  House  8.,  Peterborough. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Claremont,  51argate. 

Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.W. 
The  Chauntry,  Tuxford. 

Highbury  and  Islington  High  S.,  N. 
Emwell  House  School, Warminster. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Hartfell  College,  Southport. 
Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

St.  Bernard’s  Coll.  S.,  Southsea. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Newnliam  House,  Sherborne. 
Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
The  Elms,  North  Walsliam. 

The  Climb,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Raincliffc  College,  New  Barnet. 
Emwell  House  School, Warminster. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Private  tuition. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
136  Brooke  ltd.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
HighS.,  Queen’s  Coll.,  Birmingli’m. 
Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackney. 
Stroud  Green  High  School. 
Chesterfield  Lodge,  Higligate,  N. 
Irvine  House,  Derby.’ 

Lady  Holies’s  School,  Hackuey. 

10  Wallace  Terrace,  Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Elizabethan  School,  Framlingham. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 
Tooting  High  School,  S.W. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Whetstone  House,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

5V  i  n  tersdorf,  South  port. 

Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversliam. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Common. 
5Ianor  5Iouut  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Emwell  House  School, Warminster. 
44  Angell  Road,  Brixton. 

S.E.Dist.  Coll.,  Kennington  Pk.  Rd. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Prospect  House  School,  Stechforcl. 
Stroud  Green  High  School. 

S.W. London  College, Clapham  Rise. 
St.  5Iargaret’s,  Montpelier,  Bristol. 
Hill  House  College, 202  BrixtonHill. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Private  tuition. 

Glengarry,  Birkdale. 

Whetstone  House,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Girton  House,  Liverpool. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

3  Arthur  Terrace,  Prestwich. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

Holt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Higlifield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Whitville  College,  Nottingham, 

The  Ridgway  School,  Enfield. 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell, 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
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]  Siebdrat,  H.  E.  Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N. 

Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

North  Camberwell  High  Schools. 
Finsbury  College,  Camden  Rd.,  N. 
Whetstone  House,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle. 
Fulham  Park  College,  S.W. 

Private  tuition. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Ivniglitsville  College,  Lewisham 
Whetstone  House,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

East  Sandfield  House,  Guildford. 
31  Torrington  Place,  Plymouth. 
Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 
Private  tuition. 

Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  E.  Tytlierton. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 

3  Park  Villas,  Salisbury. 

Girton  House,  Liverpool. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

3  Arthur  Terrace,  Prestwicli. 
Church  of  England  High  S.,  Byllect. 
The  Camp  Hill  House  S.,Wordsley. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
mu.  Vale  House,  Whalley. 

Bridport  High  School. 

London  Orplian  Asylum,  Watford. 
Park  House  School,  Bowdon. 


LStonc,  L. 
r Anderson,  A. 

|  Bowmer,  L. 
j  Branton,  E.  M. 

|  Frccberne,  M.  M. 
|  llele,  M.  W. 

Ironside,  E.  M. 

|  Kell,  M.  I. 

Kelly,  G.  E. 

|  Mercer,  A.  M. 

I  Milne,  E. 

ITaylor,  E.  M.  S. 
fBainbridge,  L.  F. 
|  Carter,  M. 

-i  Phillips,  E.  M. 
Pudney,  E.  J. 

I  Truscott,  L. 
f  Ballantine,  A.  L. 
Carpmael,  H. 
Dowding,  J.  L. 
Grove,  F.  A. 
Ilumberstone,  E. 
King,  E. 

-(  Law,  A. 

Moore,  K.  E. 
Oldfield,  H. 
Phillips,  M.  C. 
Priestley,  E. 
CTatliam,  L. 
f Carey,  E.  B. 

Carr,  E. 

Cull,  M.  E. 
France,  M.  I. 

-!  Greaves,  E.  M. 
I-Iedley,  C. 

Paul,  J.  E. 
Rogers,  B. 
Rowlinson,  E. 


kWcniger,  E.  L.  B.  M.  London  College,  Stratford. 


f Baines,  V.  Id. 
Dunn,  W. 

Frith,  E.  S. 

Hobbs.  G.  O. 
Lawrence,  L. 
McCaw,  M. 

Oakey,  F. 
Patching,  S. 

Stone,  L.  M. 
Symmons,  M.  A. 
Varwell,  E. 

White,  M.  B. 
Chalk,  E.  E. 
Copestake,  L. 
Gray,  II.  K. 
Hayward,  M.  E. 
Paddon,  F.  A. 
Ross,  H.  I. 
Stephenson,  E.  A. 
Sylvester,  O.  W. 
Wendt,  II.  M. 
Allen,  E.  M. 
Baker,  E.  I. 
Benson,  C.  M. 
Deacon,  C.  A. 
Edwards,  E.  M. 
Hart,  J. 

Henry,  C. 
Hope-Murray,  W. 
Lawson,  B. 
Livingston,  K. 

{  Master,  M.  E.  S. 

'  Musson,  C.  J. 
Oldham,  M. 
Spence,  M. 
Spurgeon,  E.  C. 
Stevens,  J.  A.  M. 
Surman,  J.  C. 
Sweatman,  C.  E. 
Townsend,  C. 
Woodall,  F.  L. 

L Wright,  E.  lit. 
fFowke,  F.  C. 

Hobday,  G. 

-j  Price,  V.  F. 
Skinner,  K. 
Townsend,  II. 
Wright,  K.  M. 
Abraham,  A.  S.  M, 
Andrews,  G. 
Barnaud,  M.  E. 
Beannan,  K. 
Bolton,  M. 

Bouts,  F.  M. 
Burrow,  M.  A. 
Cotton,  E.  W. 
Dunscombe,  E.  A. 
Gilbert,  Iv.  M. 
Griggs,  G.  II.  M. 
King,  G.  J.  S. 
McLewin,  B.  M. 
Moore,  M.  A. 
Slater,  E.  M. 
Stephenson,  A. 
Treliern,  G.  E. 
Walton,  M.  P. 
Field,  D.  E. 

Hirst,  B. 
Honeyfield,  F.  M. 
Palmer,  L.  G. 
Price,  A.  L. 

Reitz,  F.  A. 
Robertson,  M.  I. 


Grattan  House,  Great  Malvern. 
Win.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Burlington  House, Redland,  Bristol. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Ladies’ Coll.  S.,Banbridge,  co.Down 
Private  tuition. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N. 
Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Montpelier,  Bristol. 
The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Common. 
Private  tuition. 

Beech  House  School,  Eccles. 

Eton  Park  College,  S.  Hampstead. 
Ladies’  School,  Martock. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Brownhills  House,  Southampton. 
Orford  College,  Walthamstow. 
Stainsby  Ho., St.  John’s  Hill,  S.W. 
d.  Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

The  Laurels,  Alexandra  Rd.,  N.W. 
Ladies’  Coll.  S.,Banbridge,  co.Down 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Ratlunore,  Clifton. 

8  North  Terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
Clarence  House  School,  Brighton. 
Moseley  Ladies’  College. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Tisbury. 
Private  tuition. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 

Win.  Gibbs’  High  S..  Faversham. 
Bridge  House,  Trowbridge. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
Private  tuition. 

Church  of  England  High  S., Byfleet. 
.  Ladies’  S.,  Gordon ville,  Coleraine. 
Ladies’  Coll.,  Savile  Park,  Halifax. 
Ladies’  College,  Newton  Abbot. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Stoneygate  College,  Leicester. 
Tudor  House,  Brixton  Road. 
Mornington  House,  Clapham  Rd. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N. 
Dresden  Villa,  Redland,  Bristol. 
Private  tuition. 

Montgomery  House  Coll.,  Dalston. 
St.  George’s  Co|l.,  W.  Hampstead. 
Elson  House,  Leytonstone. 

Higher  Tranipcre  High  School. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Mcadowlands,  Aslitou-on-Mersey. 
Guildford  College,  Surrey. 
Ringstead  School,  Catford. 

High  S.  &  Kindergarten,  Hastings. 
The  College,  Iluddorslield. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Campden  Hill  Coll.,  Kensington. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 


|  Wolsey,  E. 

I  Wood,  E.  G. 
rBrcwitt,  N.  L. 

’  Done,  M. 

Falcon,  I.  d. 

Forsaitli,  W. 

George,  E. 

Jacquot,  C. 

Kenuett,  E. 

Lucas,  M. 

Plummer,  E.  M. 
Royall-Minns,  R.  A. 
Scott,  A.  A. 

Shuter,  J.  E. 

Stokes,  M. 

Bath,  M. 
Ilodgkinson,  E. 
Millin,  E.  A. 
Plummer,  E.  M. 
Rutkowski,  S. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

Soul,  A.  H. 

Spencer,  M.  C. 
Stephenson,  F.  M. 
Thompson,  A.  C. 
Thompson,  E.  M.  II. 
Beard,  M.  F.  E. 
Browne,  C. 

Locke,  A.  E.  G. 
Pennock,  A.  M. 
Plumb,  E.  M. 
Powell,  F.  M. 
Sanders,  I.  M. 
Saunders,  D.  K. 
Schofield,  E. 

Smith,  II.  S. 

Smith,  S.  A. 

Tocque,  C.  B.  K. 
Armstrong,  L.  M. 
Austin,  A.  M. 
Blunden,  E.  L. 
Bussey,  A. 

Dale,  E.  M. 

Davis,  M.  E. 
Edwards,  E.  L. 
Eskell,  L.  L.  C. 
Heard,  M.  G. 
Heather,  G.  F. 
Humphrey,  L. 
Nathan,  A. 

Park,  M.  E. 
Plummer,  M. 
Skinner,  C.  M. 
Thomas,  M.  J. 
Thornhill,  M.  C. 
Tyrer,  F.  T. 
Williams,  Iv. 

Bridge,  E. 

Chisholm,  C. 

Cyriax,  A.  A.  B. 
Dampney,  M.  C. 
Davy,  L.  R. 

Dobie.  A. 

Field, 'M.  E. 

Fraser,  I.  C.  E. 

Gray,  C.  M. 

Harvey,  E. 

Irwin,  K. 

Jemson,  I.  M.  E. 
Keith,  A.  E.  L. 
Lawrence,  R.  E. 
Maunder,  K.  I. 
Milner,  A. 

Pierpoint,  C.  M. 
Salwey,  I.  B. 
Sidebottom,  M. 
Sutton,  E.  E. 
Sweeting,  M. 

Turner,  E.  E. 
Turner,  E.  J. 
Weatherill,  E. 
Wellburn,  R. 

Wood,  O.  D. 

Wright,  F.  J. 

Yates,  A.  L. 

.Young,  H.  A. 

Bailey,  A.  It. 
Bateman,  J. 

Biggs,  L.  E. 

Brau,  M.  L. 

Coles,  E.  S. 

Gimson,  H. 

Green,  E. 

Grout,  A.  B. 
Gwytlier,  D. 
Hatschelc,  O. 

Heller,  R. 
Nightingale,  K. 
Phillips,  B.  B. 
Pliipos,  II.  A, 

Shawj  M.  F.  ' 
.Tqlley,  I{.  H. 
'Ainsworth,  S. 

1  Amato,  II.  M.  V. 
Brearley,  A.  A, 
Leggett,  F.  A. 
Maxwell,  I,  R, 
Millard,  A,  F. 
Morley,  E,  M. 
Nicliolls,  F. 
Oliphant,  J.  E. 
Palmer,  E.  M. 
Powell,  C.  F. 

Rudd,  C.  K. 


Belgrave  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

London  College,  Stratford. 

Rush  ford  House  S.,  Longsight. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earls  Court. 
130  Brooke  Rd.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 

Ladies’  College,  Newton  Abbot. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 

3  Snowdon  Terrace,  Oundle. 
Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Nantly  House  College,  Hounslow. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

Luton  High  School  for  Girls. 

25  Rhodes  Street,  Halifax. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Durham  House  S.,  Crouch  End. 
Private  tuition. 

Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Donamon  House,  Hull. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Newcastle  House,  Lewes. 
Edgeworth  House  S.,  FinsburyPk. 
Princess  Helena  College,  Ealing. 
Tooting  High  School,  S.W. 
Anglo-French  School,  Leamington. 
The  VicarageS.,  Clapham  Common. 
School  for  Girls,  Ford,  Devonport. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Skye  Villa,  West  Cowes. 

The  Camp  Hill  House  S.,  Wordsley. 
Private  tuition. 

SomervilleHo.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hurst  House,  Watford. 

Skye  Villa,  West  Cowes. 

Ashley  Terr.  S.,  Walton-on-Tliames. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 
Sterndale  School,  Wallington. 
Onslow  Hall  School,  Fulham. 
Private  tuition. 

NewProspect  House,  Southampton. 
Chertsey  House,  Red  Hill. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Heatlifield  House,  Norton  Malton. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

High  S. ,  Queen’s  Coll. ,  Birmingham. 
Hill  House  College,  Haverfordwest. 
Oxford  House  School,  St.  Albans. 
Holmcroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Fern  Bank,  Wandsworth  Common. 
Farington  College,  Blackpool. 
Broomlield  High  S.,  Manchester. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N. 
Bridport  High  School. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 

Avon  Villa  School,  Bowdon. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Hurstpierpoint. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Edendale  College,  Brixton. 

Ladies’  S.,  Princess  Grdns.,  Belfast. 
Elson  House,  Leytonstone. 

Private  study. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 

8  Eskdale  Terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Common. 
Cambridge  House,  Clifton,  York. 
Eversley  High  School,  Eastbourne. 
Craigliolm,  Buxton. 

Newnham  House,  Sherborne. 

The  Elms,  North  Walsham. 

Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

13(3  Brooke  Rd.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Westholme,  Maidenhead. 

Darwen  College,  Buckliurst  Hill. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
“Elmhurst,”  Broxbourne. 

1(3  Edward  St.,  Slieerness-on-Sea. 
Newnham  House,  Sherborne. 
Private  tuition. 

Coptliorne,  West  Brighton. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Vernon  Hquse  S,,  Craven  Pk.,  N.W. 
Worcester  House  Coll.,  Hackney. 
Highbury  &' Islington  High  S.,  N. 
The  Beeches,  Wolverhampton. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

Chorlton  HouseAcad. ,  Leamington. 
Luton  High  Schools  for  Girls. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Oxford  College,  Gqnnorsbury. 

Elm  House  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
Private  tuition. 

Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

Ferrers  College,  New  Wandsworth. 
Broomfield  High  S.,  Manchester. 


Sellers,  M. 
Walker,  J. 

Waltz,  M.  C. 
CWorsley,  J. 
I'Bamforth,  C. 

|  Beith,  B. 

|  Boughton,  W. 

|  Branford,  F. 
j  Bunting,  E. 

|  Elisor,  H.  F. 

|  Frood,  I. 

|  Mansell,  M.  G. 
Mathieson,  II.  M. 
Pearce,  K.  E. 
Pinck,  A. 
Richards,  L.  E. 
Robinson,  A.  C. 
Varley,  E. 
Walker,  M. 
Webbe,  E.  H. 

L Wright,  E.  M. 
f  Blok,  S.  E. 

|  Bond,  J.  A. 

|  Brunt,  I.  C.  G. 

|  Carver,  L. 

|  Davies,  J.  E. 
j  Edmeston,  S.  M. 

|  Hicks,  A.  E.  B. 

|  Hunt,  A. 
Johnston,  W.  J. 
Lewis,  C.  M. 
Roberts,  A. 
Stansfield,  F.  A. 
Turnor,  M. 
Vickers,  H.  M. 
Walter,  E.  R. 
Westrop,  E. 
Wilson  E.  C. 


Private  tuition. 

Keswick  House  School,  Putney. 
Casliiobury  House,  Southend. 
Elgin  College,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Ladies’  S.,  Chequer  St.,  St.  Albans. 
Norwood  College,  Withington. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Private  tuition. 

Ladies’  S.,  Gordonville,  Coleraine. 
Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Tooting  High  School,  S.W. 

Cleevc  House  S.,  South  Hackney. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Mowbray  Place  S.,Sowerby,Thirsk. 
Edengale,  Lowestoft. 

Eton  Park  College,  S.  Hampstead. 
13  Wallace  Road,  Canonbury. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Mowbray  Place  S. ,  Sowerby,Tliirsk. 
The  Laurels,  Clapham  Rise. 
Harcourt  Lodge,  Anerley. 

Dorville  House,  Fowey. 

South  College,  Kettering. 

The  Roystons,  Chiswick. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Queen’s  College,  Haverstock  Hill. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Marlow  House,  Southall  Green. 
Clapham  Park  Ladies’  College, S.W. 
Fulham  Park  College,  S.W. 


Third  Class. — 2nd  Division. 


f  Atkinson,  E. 

Barber,  H. 

Barber,  I.  M. 
Barfoot,  C.  F. 

Bhose,  A.  H. 

Brawn,  H.  M. 
Clarke,  M.  T. 

Clunes,  M.  S.  S. 
Currie,  E.  McD.  C. 
Davies,  E. 

Dodds,  E.  C.  M. 
Edmunds,  M. 
Hemus,  H. 

Hogg,  M.  C. 
Hutchinson,  A.  J.  M. 
Kirk,  L. 

Mellin,  E.  B.  P. 
Pocock,  E. 

Stevens,  A.  M. 
Studdert,  M. 
Thomason,  F. 
Thorowgood,  I.  M. 
Wason,  H.  O. 

Webb,  L.  E.  R. 
White,  C. 

Williams,  H.  M. 
Wyatt,  M.  A. 
r Aclams,  K. 

Bailey,  H.  S. 
Bawden,  M. 

Bell,  S.  B.  J. 
Bcnians,  E.  E. 
Bowie,  D. 

Brook,  E.  W. 
Burridge,  M. 

Collins,  N. 

Curteis,  H. 

Elliott,  M.  M. 
Gabbett,  M.  C. 
Imbert,  A-  E. 

-j  Jones,  A.  L. 

’  Jones,  II.  M. 

Jordan,  A.  E. 
Lippold,  H. 
Lunham,  A.  S. 
Milbourn,  M. 

Mil  burn,  I. 

Morpeth,  A. 

Morris,  V.  M. 

Parez,  M.  C.  N. 
Rayment,  A. 

Salmon,  R.  A. 
Stevens,  E. 

Turner,  R. 
Woodward,  A,  M- 
Belton,  C. 

Blows,  E.'M. 
Boorman,  E.’  E. 
Bristow,  L. 

Cole,  E.  S, 

Colyor,  0, 

Comely,  E, 

Daw,  M.  L. 

Esso,  L.  E. 

Furlong,  D,  0, 

Gabb,  C.  G. 

Glover,  A.  I, 

■{  Goodman,  B.  E. 

1  Harris,  S, 

Holme,  E. 
Hopkinson,  E.  H. 
Jones,  M.  A. 

Lea,  M.  A.  S. 

Luffe,  L.  E. 


78  Waterloo  Road,  Blytli. 

16  Edward  St.,  Slieerness-on-Sea. 
Friars  House,  Hereford. 
Maidenhead  High  School. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 

High  S., Queen’s  Coll., Birmingham. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Dorville  House,  Fowey. 

Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 
Walton  School,  Llangollen. 
Dresden  Villa,  Redland,  Bristol. 
The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Cheltenham  Public  Day  School. 
Melbourne  House  College,  Clapton. 
Paignton  High  School  for  Girls. 
Sterndale  School,  Wallington. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 

La  Retraite,  Balliam,  S.W. 
Homeleigh,  Egham. 

Blenheim  House,  Bournemouth. 
Nantly  House  College,  Hounslow. 
Private  tuition. 

Berwick  House  School,  Bath. 
Ladies’  S.,  West  St.,  Buckingham. 
Elm  Lodge,  Petersham. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Winford  Villa  School,  Bristol. 
Stockwell  High  School  for  Girls. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Private  tuition. 

Bethany  House  School,  Goudhurst. 
8  North  Terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Somerville  Ho., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
34  Emma  Place,  Stoneliouse, 
Fitzroy  Collegiate  School,  W, 
Trebovir  House  8.,  Earls  Court. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Highfield,  Highbury  Place,  N. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  202  Brixton  Hill. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell, 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 

The  Laurels,  Nottingham, 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Pierremont  Crescent  S.,  Darlington. 
Somerville  Ho., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Belgrave  House,  Clevedon. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle, 
Daneliurst,  Sidcup. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Elm  Hon.sp  School,  Ealing  Dean. 
VfljP  Hpuse,  Whalley, 

Private  tuition, 

Whit  ville  College,  Nottingham. 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Heath  Cottage,  Horsmonden. 
Pplyatc  tuition. 

Ladies’  College,  Frenchay. 

Win.  Gibb's  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Castle  Hill  Ladies’  S.,  Maidenhead. 
Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 
Claremont  House,  N.  Kensington, 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Fulham  Park  College,  S.W. 

7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

11  Stopford  Place,  Stoke,  Devon. 
Coptliorne,  West  Brighton. 
Arevillo  College,  Rhyl. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

The  Hall,  Montpellier,  Cheltenham. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  202  Brixton  Hill. 
Plymouth  House,  Landport, 
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GIRLS,  T 
|  Maw,  L.  15. 

I  Millie,  E. 

I  Riddel,  N. 

|  Symonds,  A. 
^Trench,  15. 

( Archibald,  A.  F. 

|  Bowkett,  H.  E. 

|  Clelani,  M. 

|  Coulter,  E.  M. 

|  Done,  L.  B. 

I  English,  A. 
j  Falkner,  E.  F. 
Flower,  L. 
Gumnierson,  M.  L. 
Halket,  E.  C. 

Jacka,  M. 

King,  A. 

Larkins,  C.  L. 
Mackinder,  F.  E. 
Nash,  T.  P.  R. 

Piper,  E. 

Roberts,  C.  A. 
Simon,  M.  H.  A. 
Southwell,  M.  F. 
Stacey,  D. 

Synnnons,  A.  M. 
Taylor,  J.  E. 

[Chambers,  E.  A. 
Curling,  E. 
Eidmann,  B. 
Houghton,  A.  M. 

I  Howland,  F.  M. 

|  Jennings,  F. 

-{  Middleton,  S.  A. 
Pinsent,  M. 

Porritt,  L. 
Richardson,  A.  M. 
Rodick,  M. 

Rose,  E.  F. 

Scott,  E.  M. 
Tavender,  A. 

'Baker,  A. 

Beaumont,  M. 
Blundell,  J.  E. 

Bo.tt,  G. 

Burkitt,  E. 

Clark,  M.  R. 
Connell,  M. 

Daft,  A. 

Graham,  M. 

Griffith,  H.  C. 
Handley,  F.  J. 
Hansen,  H.  M. 

■<  Haynes,  M.  A. 
Jones,  C.  E. 

Kenyon,  H.  M.  B. 
Merchant,  F. 
Norquoy,  A.  P. 
Payne,  51.  E. 

Pick,  M.  E. 

Pollard,  E.  M. 
Puglie,  M. 

Reeve,  M.  M. 
Riches,  I.  E. 

Shea,  L. 

Windibank,  M. 
Barley,  M,  J, 
Brougham,  L. 
Buckley,  W.  W. 
Clarke,  E.  M. 
Gilbert,  A. 

Godwin,  C. 

Hardie,  M. 

Ilayilon,  I.  N. 
Humphreys,  E.  B. 
Jones,  M.  E,  A. 
Kinsey,  M. 

J,  Lax,  W.  M. 

Luinby,  A.  H. 
Mayhew,  M.  A. 
Mosby,  L.  B. 
Muirliead,  L. 
Parker,  K. 

Pledger,  II.  E. 
Porter,  A. 

Rotliery,  F. 

Scott,  F.  B. 

Stanley,  c,  G.  r. 
Stuttard,  F, 

Watkin,  C, 

('Brown,  E, 

Buckley,  A.  B, 
Cameron,  E. 
Coleman,  E.  C.  F. 
Cook,  M.  I;. 

Fisher,  E,  L. 
Folliott,  E.  E. 
Hardy,  F. 

Hassall,  M.  E. 
Hughes,  K.  MacG. 
Jackson,  L. 
Jennings,  C.  A. 
Jotham,  J.  E. 

Odam,  E. 

Pasmore,  F.  L. 
Rickaby,  M.  B. 
Smith,  B.  E. 

Smith,  J. 
Stainfortli,  C.  M. 
Thompson,  E.  M. 
Travis-Cook,  V. 
Warden,  S. 
^Witlierington,  1.  M. 


hied  Class — Continual. 

I.eam  House  School,  Kensington. 
Collegiate  High  School,  Didsbury. 
Norwood  College,  Withington. 
Holmcroft,  Loughton. 

Win.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Denmark  College,  Wimbledon. 
George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 
St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Rainclitfe  College,  New  Barnet. 

S  North  Terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mornington  House,  Clapliam  Road. 
Chorlton  House  Acad. ,  Leamington. 
The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Private  tuition. 

Melford  House,  Leyton. 

Westgate  House  S.,  Peterborough. 
Private  tuition. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Wintersdorf,  Southport. 

Finsbury  Coll.,  Camden  Road,  N. 
The  Chauntry,  Tuxford. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapliam  Common. 
G  HiglifieldGrove  North, RockFerry 
Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Henley  House,  Penarth. 
Meadowlands,  Ashton-on-Mcrsey. 
Grove  Park  College,  Lee,  S.E. 

Will.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Grove  Park  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Rokeby  Lodge  School,  Lee. 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Marlborough  College,  Exeter. 

The  Laurels,  Wetlierden. 

Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 

King  Street  Seminary,  Southwell. 
S.W.  London  Coll.,  Clapliam  Rise. 
Private  tuition. 

Holmcroft,  Loughton. 

Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 

King  Street  Seminary,  Southwell. 
Ladies’Coll.S.,Banbridge,co.Down. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Skye  Villa,  West  Cowes. 

Hamilton  House  S.,  Warrington. 
The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapliam  Common. 
Oriel  Bank,  Davenport,  Stockport. 
St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Eastbourne. 
High  Schools,  Chorlton-eum-Hardy 
Spring  Garden  S., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Mowbray  Place  S.,  Sowerby,Tliirsk, 
Tudor  House,  Hackney. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
The  Elms,  North  Walsham. 
Paignton  High  School  for  Girls. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Holmcroft,  Loughton. 

Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 
Nantly  House  College,  Hounslow. 
Love  Lane  House,  Denbigh. 

Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Private  study. 

Soutliolme  High  S.,Wlialley  Range. 
Bridport  High  School. 

Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Soutliolme  High  S.,Wiialley  Range. 
Daneliurst,  Sidcup. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle. 
Eagle  College,  Hornsey. 

The  College,  Clapliam  Common. 
Clifton  House,  Swinton. 
Convents.,  Brompton  Square,  S.W. 
Sherringham  House  S.,  Mansfield. 
Melbourne  House  College,  Clapton. 
Edgeworth  HouseS.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Welbeek  Villa,  Bridlington. 

Russell  Street  School, Wednesbury. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 

South  London  College,  BrixtonRd. 
High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle, 
f  30  Brooke  Ri!.,  Stoke  Newington. 
Silverdale,  Bootle, 

Private  study. 

St.  Cloud,  Soutlisea. 

Milverton  House  S.,  Leamington. 
Hazelhurst,  Wimbledon. 
Meadowlands,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Higher  Trapmere  High  School. 
Higher  Trnnmere  High  School. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Abbey,  Beckington. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Walden  House  School,  Herne  Bay. 
Warlaby  House  School,  Lee,  S.E. 
Heath  Cottage,  Horsmonden. 
Milverton  House  S.,  Leamington. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 
Highbury  &  Islington  High  S.,  N 


'Brookman,  G.  E. 
Brown,  M.  A. 
Dean,  W.  I.  S. 
Eames,  L. 

Hayhoe,  E. 

Mitton,  P.  G. 

|  Morton,  M.  K. 
Murdoch,  K.  E.  H. 
Oxley,  E. 
i  Page,  F. 

Pattison,  A. 
Pearce,  E.  F. 

Place,  H. 
Reynolds,  A. 
Simons,  L. 

Smith,  M.  G. 
Smith,  T. 

Anther,  E.  K. 
Baker,  E. 

Bartlett,  E.  15. 
Blyth,  K.  E. 
Braden,  E.  E. 
Dabbs,  E. 

Easton,  M. 
Everard,  M.  A. 
Fielden,  I.  E. 
Frood,  E. 

Head,  FI.  E. 

Jones,  C. 
Lawrence,  E.  M. 

|  Martin,  F.  M. 
j  Matthews,  F. 
j  Milntliorp,  E. 
Nicholas,  L.  E. 
Pascoe,  B. 

Powell,  M.  M. 
Punshon,  O.  F. 
Sellers,  A. 

I  Vauscolina,  R.  F. 

|  Walker,  B.  B. 

|  Webb,  F. 

L Whittaker,  G.  J. 
f  Anderton,  E.  M. 

]  Bailey,  E. 

I  Cary,  O.  C. 

Clay,  M.  E. 
Dawson,  A. 

Elson,  15.  E. 

Giles,  A.  B. 
Graham,  M. 

Hill,  G.  M. 
Hollings,  S.  G. 
Hunter,  J.  A. 
Kendall,  H. 
Morris,  E. 

Morris,  M.  E. 
Osborne,  K.  L.  C. 
Pilling,  C.  M. 
Pitman,  E.  M. 
Powell,  R.  Iv. 
Richards,  M. 

Say,  E.  F. 
Sliebbeare,  H.  T. 
Simm,  M.  R.  E. 
Smith,  E. 

Thomas,  A.  R. 
Viggers,  M.  G. 
LWest,  B.  E. 
Batchelor,  E.  H. 
Bliose,  F.  E. 
Butcher,  A.  M. 
Challis,  M.  E. 
Clayton,  I. 
Crowtlier,  S.  E. 
England,  C. 
Freeman,  M. 
Harper,  51.  N. 
Hearn,  A. 

Howitt,  P.  II. 
Jones,  L.  B. 
Manby,  G. 
McAleenan,  E.  M. 
Meyrick,  E.  J. 
Morgan,  M.  L.  M. 
Pettitt,  E.  A. 
Rooke,  E.  F. 
Smith,  D.  G. 
Whetham,  S, 
l  Woodland,  15.  S. 
Baker,  E.  K. 
Burkitt,  M. 
Cazaly,  D.  I'. 
Clarke,  E.  L. 
Cooke,  N. 

Cowles,  J.  M. 
Dring,  G. 

Durham,  K,  E. 
Farr,  A.  A. 

Forty,  M.  0, 
j  Fulton,  E. 
Harwood,  B.  R. 
Hopkinson,  M.  H. 
Kenyon,  B.  A. 
Kerbey,  M.  II. 
Kidney,  F.  A. 
Lindeman,  15.  F. 
Lowe,  A.  E. 
Newett,  A.  E. 
Park,  K.  E. 

Pile,  A. 

Reese,  M. 
Rowlands,  M. 
Rowley,  51.  E. 
Scates,  E.  A.  L. 


Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Private  tuition. 

Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Farington  College,  Blackpool. 
Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 

Ladies’  School,  Cosliam. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
Hillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

Priory  House,  York. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Cambridge  House,  Warminster. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Kingsland  Crescent  School,  N.E. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 

New  Prospect  House, Southampton. 
Cashiobury  House,  Southend. 
Private  tuition. 

Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
7S  Waterloo  Road,  Blyth. 

Edengale,  Lowestoft. 

Studley  House,  Hull. 

Walton  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Homeleigli,  Egliain. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

53  Paynes  Hill,  Salisbury. 

South  London  Coll.,  Brixton  Road. 
Fulford  Field  House,  York. 

Canon  Lodge  School,  Hereford. 
Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

Private  tuition. 

30  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Private  tuition. 

Euston  Collegiate  S.  for  Girls,  N.  W. 
Farington  College,  Blackpool. 
Anglo-French  School,  Leamington. 
Brownliills  House,  Southampton. 
Claremont  House,  N.  Kensington. 
Norwood  College,  Withington. 
Private  study. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
Hurst  Leigh  School,  Southampton. 
Clarence  House,  Kennington  Road. 
Lady  IFolles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Somerville  Ho.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Higher  Tranmere  High  School. 

11  Frederick  Place,  Clifton. 

102  Regent’s  Park  Road,  N.W. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Private  tuition. 

“  Cliarlesville,”  West  Kirby. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

High  Street,  Petersfield. 

Kingston  School,  Hull. 

Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Collegiate  School,  Waltham  Cross. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 
George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Ladies’  College,  Goudhurst. 
Lewisham  College,  S.E. 

Sterndale  School,  Wellington. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Learn  House  School,  Kensington. 
George  Green  School,  Poplar, 

Wjn.  Gibbs'  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Anfield  College,  Liverpool. 

High  School,  Herne  Bay. 

10  Wallace  Terrace, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Downham  Rd.,N. 
The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 
Chiswick  High  School  for  Girls. 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
Cambridge  House,  Birkenhead. 
Bridport  High  School. 

Cambridge  House,  Chichester. 

9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 
Private  tuition. 

Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Canon  Lodge  School,  Hereford. 
Camperdown,  West  Dulwich. 
London  College,  Stratford. 

The  Laurels,  Wetlierden. 

The  College,  Crystal  Palace  Pk.  Rd. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Tim  Hall,  Montpellier, Cheltenham. 
Anfield  College,  Liverpool. 

Askew  College,  Uxbridge  Road. 
The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Meadowlands,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

1  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

Private  tuition. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Friars  House,  Hereford. 

Portland  House,  Brighton. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Goat  Street  College,  Haverfordwest. 
South  Bristol  Girls’  High  School. 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 


Somerville,  M. 

Swift,  L.  S. 

Thomas,  F.  F. 
Turnliam,  R.  M.  W. 
..Wright,  C. 

'Barton,  E.  G. 
Carruthers,  S.  A.  E. 
Chalmers,  J.  T. 

Cox,  G. 

Cuppleditch,  E. 
Davies,  F.  P. 
Ilownie,  M.  M. 
Evans,  E.  K. 
Fleetwood,  IF.  E. 
Harding,  E.  M. 
Hicks,  A.  J. 

|  Maconn,  E.  L. 

I  Maddox,  F.  A. 

|  Martin,  U.  M. 

1  McMaster,  I. 
Neighbour,  B.  A. 
Nurse,  S. 

Painter,  T.  E. 
Payne,  K.  F. 

Pitt,  M. 

Potter,  A. 
Powlowski,  L. 

Ryan,  M. 

Straclian,  A.  M. 
Tubbs,  E.  E. 
Weetman,  N.  A. 
Wigg,  F.  E. 
^Wilkinson,  K.  J. 
f Beard,  B.  M. 
Bedford,  E.  L. 
Berry,  J.  R. 

Berry,  W. 

Bing,  F. 

Brassington,  E.  L. 
Brown,  E.  51. 
Campbell,  E.  E.  M. 
Dawes,  G. 

Dobson,  J.  S. 

Gracie,  E.  M. 

-j  Hogberr,  C.  F. 
Housley,  C. 

Jones,  E.  A. 

Jones,  S.  L. 

Leech,  F. 

Longcroft,  G. 
Macdonald,  M. 
Mowbray,  II.  M. 

I  Ridgway,  E. 

Ryan,  E. 

|  Shaw,  A. 

Shilling,  E.  E. 
LSpencer,  M.  A. 
'Beck,  E. 
Braithwaite,  L.  K. 
Cadman,  I. 
Cliarville,  S.  E. 
Coton,  A. 

Dellinger,  K.  H. 
Dlemj,  A.  M. 
Dugdale,  N.  A. 
Dumbelton,  O.  M. 
Everard,  F.  M. 

4  Fellows,  M. 

Foster,  E.  S. 

Greene,  G. 

Hewlett,  A.  I. 

Lee,  A.  H. 

Marriott,  K.  A. 
Olpliert,  H.  H. 
Popple,  T.  II. 
Roberts,  M.  A. 

Roc,  L.  M. 

Spence,  M.  F. 
^Watson,  L.  M. 
f  Birks,  N. 

Burrow,  E. 

Carter,  E. 

Claggett,  A.  A. 
Davies,  C.  A. 
Davison,  M. 

I  Dunn,  B.  M. 

French,  B. 

Fryer,  N. 

Godwin,  M. 

-  Howlett,  F. 
Jacoinbs,  F.  N. 
Kennedy,  F.  B. 
Laird,  8.  IF. 
Macoun,  M.  L. 
Mayo,  R. 

Parkinson,  G. 
Schneiders,  J.  E. 
Scott,  M. 

Ward,  A. 

^Wotlierspoon,  N.  51. 
'Adcock,  L, 

Boys,  A.  8. 

Bradley,  A.  B. 
Cammack,  II.  M. 
Clarke,  E. 

Davison,  A. 

Earle,  51.  H. 

Goff,  K.  R. 

Goudie,  E.  51. 
Groundwater,  A. 
Lewis,  L. 

J  Lipscoinbe,  E.  F. 
5Iason,  M.  E. 
5Iedway,  M.  E. 
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Moseley  Ladies’  College. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Maida  Vale  College,  W. 

High  School,  Tewkesbury. 

Hurst  House,  Watford. 

Hill  House  College, Haverfordwest. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Warwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Prospect  House,  Bowdon. 

Private  tuition. 

NewProspect  House, Southampton. 
Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Downham  Rcl.,  N. 
28  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Dorville  House,  Fowey. 

Church  of  England  High  S. ,  By  fleet. 
Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Rochester  Hall  S.,  Kentish  Town. 
Friars  House,  Hereford. 

The  Elms,  North  Walsham. 
Dorville  House,  Fowey. 
Hawthorns,  Ealing  Common. 

The  Roystons,  Chiswick. 

Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
5Ieadowlands,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Heyop  House,  Axminster. 

The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Private  tuition. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Private  tuition. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 

St.  Winifred’s  S.,  Southampton. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 
Betley  Ladies’  College. 

Westbourne  House  S.,  Chiswick. 
Uppingham  High  School  for  Girls. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

30  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Pestalozzian  School,  Southampton. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  S.,  5Ianchester. 
Canon  Lodge  School,  Hereford. 
Plas  Menai  School,  Upper  Bangor. 
Wynnstay,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Camperdown,  5Vest  Didwicli. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 
5Ioravian  Ladies’  S.,  5Iancliester. 
Grassendale  School,  Liverpool. 
Craigliolin,  Buxton. 

Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
Bridport  High  School. 

Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
Hamstead  Hill  S.,  Handsworth. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 
Clarence  House,  Kennington  Road. 
Caerbrok,  Brixton  IFill. 
Mornington  House,  Clapliam  Rd. 
Derwent  IlouseS.,  Wlialley  Range. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 
Edengale,  Lowestoft. 

Cambridge  College,  Twickenham. 
High  School,  Maidstone. 

Grove  Park  College,  Lee,  S.E. 
Westlands  School,  Saltash. 
Woodland  House  School,  Thirsk. 
141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Airedale,  Streatham  Common. 

Corn  Exchange,  Mkt.  Harborougli. 
Private  tuition. 

Welbeek  Villa,  Bridlington. 
Eversley,  Southport. 

Collegiate  House,  Leicester. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Pk.,N. 
High  School,  5Iaidstone. 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Edgeworth  House  S.,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Hazelhurst,  Wimbledon. 

Ladies’  S.,  Chequer  St.,  St.  Albans. 
The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

Private  tuition, 

Private  tuition. 

“Brudenell,”  Tunbridge  Wells. 

S6  Claverton  Street,  S.W. 
Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergus. 
Ladies’S., Princess  Gardens, Belfast. 
The  Abbey,  Beckington,  Bath. 

(5  Park  Street,  Hull. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney, 
Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 

5ios,eley  High  School. 

Private  tuition. 

Win.  Gibbs’  High  S,,  Faversham, 
High  S.,  Queen's  Coll., Birmingham. 
Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 

The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Clifton  House,  Leyton. 

Private  tuition. 

Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 

St.  Andries,  Penarth. 

Humboldt  Villa,  Whalley  Range, 
Holmcroft,  Loughton. 

Finchley  Girls’  School,  N, 
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GIRLS, 
Robinson,  R. 
Scott,  E.  N. 
Smith,  E.  M. 
Thackrali,  A.  M. 
Tipple,  E.  M. 
Walkden,  A.  E. 
Watson,  J.  L. 
[.Williams,  M.  I. 
Allsop,  S. 

Bell,  A.  L. 
Bishop,  A. 
Cummins,  A.  C. 
Dring,  E.  C. 
Edwards,  G. 
Goudey,  G. 
Greenliill,  A. 
Hawke,  F.  L. 
Kcllond,  A.  C. 
Mini ro,  M. 
Phillips,  M. 

Read,  G.  A. 
Richards,  J.  R. 
Richardson,  L. 
Rowell,  M.  J. 
Scott,  S. 

Taylor,  E.  A.  M. 
Warner,  L.  A. 
West,  H. 

Adlard,  G.  M. 
Ball,  E.  M. 
Bolton,  E. 

Dingle,  M. 

Du  Val,  B. 
Elcombe,  L.  A. 
Francis,  A.  E.  M. 
Galloway,  E. 
Haswell,  R.  M. 

|  Heatley,  M.  L. 

|  Heslop,  M.  S. 

■4  How,  F. 

Kerry,  C.  E. 
Nutbeem,  E. 
Peace,  M. 

Pratt,  S.  W. 

Price,  L.  R. 
Reynolds,  E. 
Richardson,  C.  E. 
Ridley,  A.  M. 
Shawcroft,  L.  A. 

|  Shergold,  M.  H. 
j  Trapp,  E.  M. 

I  Tudor,  N.  A. 
l^Whipp,  K. 


Third  Class— Continued. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Park  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Wm.  Gibbs’  High  S.,  Faversham. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 

High  School,  Herne  Bay. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 

I  Crouch  Hall  Rd.,  Crouch  End,  N. 
70  Gainsborough  Terrace,  Mutley. 
Stockwell  High  School  for  Girls. 
Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Middle  Class  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
Mowbray  Place  S. ,  Sowcrby,Thirsk. 
Breakspear  College,  Brockley,  S.E. 
24  Eresby  Road,  Kilburn. 

High  School,  Crewkeme. 
Collegiate  School,  Fareliam. 
Bridport  High  School. 

Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Downham  Rd„  N, 
Glebe  Place  S.,  Stoke  Newington. 
24  Rye  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Holly  Bush  Lodge,  S.  Newington,  N. 
Elmhurst,  Broxbourne. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

Anfield  College,  Liverpool. 

3  Snowdon  Terrace,  Oundle. 
Kingston  School,  Hull. 

Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Private  tuition. 

Bickleigh  House,  Roinsey. 

Girls’  Collegiate  S.,  Carmarthen. 
Norwood  College,  Withington. 
Merchant  Taylors’  S.,  Gt.  Crosby. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 

The  Hall,  Montpellier, Cheltenham. 
East  Finchley  High  School,  N. 
Bickleigh  House,  Romsey. 

The  Laurels,  Walsall. 

Hartfell  College,  Southport. 
Denmark  College,  Wimbledon. 
Cambridge  House,  Birkenhead. 
Denmark  College,  Wimbledon. 
Battleliurst  Coll.S.,  Hexliam-on-T. 
Ebenezer  Academy,  Alfreton. 

102  Regent’s  Park  Road,  N.W. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Eastnor  House,  Hereford. 

Glebe  Laud  School,  Rochdale. 


Third  Class — 3rd  Division. 


C Bailey,  K. 
j  Ballisat,  E.  F. 

|  Benporatli,  H.  A. 
Dean,  E. 

Drew,  M. 

Harvey,  F.  L. 
Jenkins,  N.  B. 
Kent,  E.  L.  M. 

|  Lamb,  E. 
j  Lucas,  C.  E. 

|  Mann,  M.  C. 

]  NiederheitmamijM. 
-!  Noble,  A. 

I  Peach,  II.  M. 

|  Porteous,  M. 

|  Porter,  E.  A. 

|  Roberts,  E.  M. 

I  Sackett,  G.  M. 
Scudamore,  G.  M. 
Simon,  F.  E. 

Smith,  A. 

Smith,  A.  B. 
Tassell,  M. 
Thompson,  M.  C. 
Wood,  A. 

^ Woods,  A.  M. 

'  Abbott,  S.  M. 
Archibald,  L.  L. 
Barnett,  K.  R  . 
Burgess,  M.  G. 
Burras,  E. 

Catton,  E.  J. 

Clark,  A. 

Cold  well,  M. 
Coombes,  H.  M. 
Copinger,  A.  H. 

-  Corbin,  N.  C. 
Fairburn,  E. 

Field,  A. 

Gilding,  K.  R. 
Kemp,  L. 

Newett,  J. 

Parry,  F.  E. 

Roake,  A.  E. 
Sandle,  N.  H. 
Turner,  L. 

Walker,  M. 

^Watkins,  W.  M. 
'Allen,  M. 

Atkinson,  E.  I. 
Baker,  E. 

Bartlett,  L.  B. 
Beresford,  E.  M. 
Coleman,  M.  R. 
Cross,  C.  A. 

Foden,  K. 

Garbutt,  N. 

-  Green,  E. 


St.  Leonards,  Seaton,  Devon. 
Ferrers  Coll.,  New  Wandsworth. 
Anglo-French  Coll.,  Up.  Norwood. 
Eversley,  Southport. 

Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 
Cowleymore  School,  Tiverton. 
Girls’  Coll.  School,  Carmarthen. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

11  Stopford  Place,  Stoke,  Devon. 
Friars  House,  Hereford. 
Elizabethan  School,  Frainlingliam. 
B.  Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 
Market  House  School,  Reepliain. 
Portsea  Collegiate  School. 

“  Wynnstay,”  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Airedale,  Streatham  Common. 
Palmer's  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
The  College,  Clapham  Common. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
Handswortli  High  School. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Nantly  House  College,  Hounslow. 
Private  tuition. 

High  School,  Herne  Bay. 

Holt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 
High  School,  Newark-on-Trent. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Homeleigh,  Egham. 

The  College,  Huddersfield. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 

3  Kingston  Terrace,  Colchester. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harrow  Road,  W. 
Bromley  Preparatory  School,  Kent. 
The  Grange  School,  Davyhuline. 

“  Caerbrok,”  Brixton  Hill. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Private  tuition. 

Aslicliurch  Pk.  Coll.  School,  W. 
Ladies’  School,  Cosliam. 

Portland  House,  Brighton. 
Soutliolme  High  S.,Whalley  Range. 
Homeleigh,  Egham, 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Campden  Hill  College, Kensington. 
Ful  ford  Field  House,  York. 
Whetstone  House,  Hr.  Tranmere. 
The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Carlisle. 
Crouch  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Paignton  High  School  for  Girls. 
Eldon  House,  Stoke  Newington. 
Oseney  College,  Canulen  Road. 

The  Elms,  North  Walsham. 

34  Emma  Place,  Stoneliouse. 
Spring  Gardens. ,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Wanstead  High  Grade  School. 


Hardwick,  A. 
Hawkins,  A.  S. 
Jones,  E.  V. 

Pugh,  F.  K. 
Rainbow,  E. 
Summersticld,  M. 
Thomas,  H.  A. 
Wheatley,  II.  L. 
GWilson,  L. 

'Bate,  M. 
Brinkwortli,  A.  B. 
Fisher,  J.  E. 

Flint,  B.  E. 
Forsdike,  A. 
Hannaford,  L.  A. 

4  Kemp,  C.  A. 
Lighting,  M. 
Nelson,  A.  M. 
Payne,  A.  M. 
Samuel,  Z.  E. 
Sillence,  A.  E. 
_Spilman,  E.  O. 
'Beattie,  M.  F. 

Bell,  N. 

Blakely,  A.  V. 
Clarke,  M.  S. 
Elliott,  F.  M. 
Harvey,  E.  J.  B. 
Hickson,  M. 
Huntley,  N. 

-{  Kenyon,  W.  E. 
Newson,  G.  A. 
Roberts,  A. 
Senneck,  C.  B. 
Smith,  S. 

Tooley,  E. 

Venner,  A.  B.  M. 
Watkins,  A. 

(.West,  M. 
'Alexander,  E. 

Coe,  E.  J. 

Cooke,  E.  P. 

Corby,  M. 

Elliott,  R. 

|  Garnar,  A.  R. 
Hardy,  E.  A. 
Haswell,  S.  M. 
Hinton,  F. 
Jamieson,  V.  L. 
Jerrems,  G. 

Kelsey,  A.  M. 

•1  Knibb,  A.  L. 
Lovell,  M. 

Mander,  H.  C.  H. 
Mitchell,  G. 
Munro,  E. 

Nesbitt,  A.  G. 
Parker,  V. 
Plunkett,  A.  F. 
Prendergast,  M.  A. 
Rotton,  M.  A. 
Turner,  H. 

Wilson,  D.  M. 
LWylde,  G. 

'Carr,  A.  L. 

Coates,  B. 

Evans,  E.  J. 
Hughes,  M.  A. 
Ison,  H. 

Jones,  C. 

Lee,  E.  J. 

-i  Perry,  G.  M. 

Pile,  S. 

Rostron,  J. 

Rowell,  B. 

Sicklen,  B. 

Taylor,  M.  M. 
Wainwriglit,  A. 
^Wright,  M.  A. 
('Bryan,  A.  E. 
Gillies,  L.  E. 
Godfrey,  K. 
Graham,  B. 

Hardy,  F.  E. 
Kellond,  E.  S. 
Mosley,  L.  K. 

J.  Myers,  E.  B. 
Hammond,  F.  M. 
Harvie,  A.  M. 
Miller,  E.  C. 
Roberts,  E.  G. 
Redwood,  E.  M. 
Robinson,  M.  E. 
..Skinner,  M. 
'Butcher,  G. 

Cleall,  H.  L. 
Cockrell,  S.  J. 
Cunnington,  L.  A. 
Hair,  K.  R. 

•!  Hurst,  J. 

Metcalf,  F.  E. 
Milton,  C. 

Salter,  M. 

Stuart,  A.  L. 
LTrigg,  L. 

'Brundle,  E.  M. 
Crump,  A.  S. 
English,  P.  R.  S. 
Heap,  K.  H. 
Jarman,  C.  A. 

■i  Lowis,  A. 
McFarlane,  R. 
Newton,  D. 

Owen,  E.  R, 


St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

The  Collegiate  School,  Oswestry. 
Queen’s  College,  Haverstock  Hill. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Grove  House,  Heaton  Chapel. 
Church  of  Engand  High  S.,  Bylleet. 
Wood  Vale  High  S.,  Forest  Hill. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Seaton  House  School,  Mutley. 
Abbotsford  College,  Stroud. 
Studley  House,  Hull. 

Bromley  Preparatory  School,  Kent. 
141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Irvine  House,  Derby. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

Homeleigh,  Egham. 

The  Laurels  S. ,  Alexandra  Rd.  ,N.  AV. 
9  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 

“  Ronliilda”  Ladies’  School,  Rhyl. 
“Higlifield,”  Highbury  Place,  N. 

“  Normanhurst,”  Bournemouth  W. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 
Cambridge  House,  Birkenhead. 
Studley  House,  Hull. 

Oriel  Bank,  Davenport,  Stockport. 
Osmond  House,  Botesdale,  Diss. 
Eastnor  House,  Hereford. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

The  Vicarage  S.,  Clapham  Common. 
Eastnor  House,  Hereford. 

7  Clapton  Square,  N.E. 

Battleliurst  Coll.  S.,  Hexham-on-T. 
Brookfield  House  S.,  Manchester. 
The  Beeches,  AVolverhampton. 
Tudor  House,  Hackney. 

High  School,  AValtham  Cross. 

Park  House,  Lee,  S.E. 

Ellerker  College,  Richmond  Hill. 
The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

7  Hyde  Terrace,  Tollington  Park. 
Raleigh  School,  Camden  Sq.,  N.AV. 
141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Melbourne  House  College,  Clapton. 
Belgrave  Ho.  S.  ,AVands  worth  Comm. 
Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Private  tuition. 

Belle  Vue  House,  Swansea. 

High  School,  Crewkerne. 

Surbiton  High  School. 

1  Crouch  Hall  Rd.,  Crouch  End,  N. 
Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergus. 
Private  tuition. 

The  Laurels,  Clapham  Rise. 
Grassendale  School,  Liverpool. 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School,  Grays. 
3(3  Balmoral  Rd.,  Fairfield,  L’pool. 
Cambridge  House,  Birkenhead. 
Camperdown,  AVest  Dulwich. 

The  Hollies,  Handswortli. 

Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Private  tuition. 

Alexandra  School,  Carrickfergus. 
School  for  Girls,  Ford,  Devonport. 
St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Battleliurst  Coll.  S.,  Hexliam-on-T. 
The  Laurels,  Nottingham. 
Paignton  High  School  for  Girls. 

“  Normanhurst,”  Bournemouth  AV. 
AVoodland  House  School,  Tliirsk. 
Guilford  High  S.  for  Girls,  AV.C. 
Melbourne  House  Coll.,  Clapton. 
Middle  Class  S.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Fairfield  Ladies’  Coll.,  Liverpool. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 

24  Eresby  Road,  Kilburn. 

Campden  Hill  College,  Kensington. 
Ladies’  S.,  Chequer  St.,  St.  Albans. 
Gravesend  Proprietary  School. 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
AVanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Elwy  Hall  School,  Rhyl. 

Finchley  Girls’  School,  N. 

Hope  Lea,  Heaton  Norris. 
Stanmore  College,  Balliam. 
AVanstead  High  Grade  School. 
Bridport  High  School. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

St.  Heliers,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Stroud  Green  High  School,  N. 
Surbiton  High  School. 

Sterndale  School,  AVallington. 

Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
Fairfield  College,  Exmoutli. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
St.  Katharine’s  High  S., Bp.  Stortf  d. 
Elizabethan  School,  Framlingham. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
The  Hall,  Montpellier,  Cheltenham. 
Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 
Bickleigh  House,  Romsey, 

Private  tuition. 

31  Brigstock  Rd.,  Thornton  Heath. 
Private  tuition. 

Somerset  House  S.,  Totterdown. 


Rigby,  D. 

Ward,  B. 

[Wright,  F. 

( Anthony,  M.  F. 
Blackie,  E.  G. 

Bois,  E.  G. 
Butterfield,  C. 
Clarke,  A. 

Cleland,  H. 

Dixon,  E. 

Gillions,  I. 
Goldsmid,  H. 

7  McLean,  L.  K. 
Mander,  M.  C. 
Pearce,  A.  L. 
Robson,  M. 
Roebuck,  M. 
Sargeant,  E.  M. 
Smyth,  M. 

Stovold,  M.  L. 
Sturrock,  E.  M. 
LWheeler,  E.  E. 
'Clieston,  A. 

Dowdy,  B.  A. 
Foster,  E.  A. 
Goodchikl,  M. 

-!  Jones,  E.  E. 

I  Naylor,  L. 
j  Proudfoot,  L. 

I  Ramsey,  M.  K. 

I  Richardson,  E.  J. 
[.Silver,  H. 

'Fisher,  M.  W. 
Goddard,  E.  H. 
John,  C. 

Johnson,  C.  E. 
May,  F.  E. 

Mayer,  B.  L. 
Munro,  I.  M. 
Nelines,  A. 

J,  North,  K.  AV. 
Salmon,  F.  A. 
Smith,  H.  M. 
Stanser,  L. 
Sutherland,  A.  C. 
Tucker,  D. 

AA’alton,  E. 
t  Webb,  E.  C. 
('Hardy,  I. 

Hubbard,  G.  A. 
Kniep,  E. 

4  Nestle,  B.  G.  A.  M. 
Russell,  M. 

Squire,  E.  G. 

^  Woods,  A.  C. 
r Barker,  F.  E. 

Flint,  M.  L. 

Laven,  E.  H. 
Lester,  A.  L. 
Lincoln,  C.  E. 

-j  Newell,  M. 

Oliver,  E.  M. 
Phillips,  A.  M. 
Phipers,  E. 

Stevens,  M.  M. 
Tong,  L. 

LTurner,  S.  E. 
'Boulton,  A.  E. 
Calcutt,  F.  M. 
Coppinger,  K. 
Jallings,  A. 
Newman,  H.  G. 
Proudfoot,  M. 
Roberts,  A.  M. 
Taylor,  G. 
[Witcliell,  J.  L. 
,'Issard,  D.  M. 

Kirk,  B.  M. 

Laws,  A.  M. 

•j  Pender,  E. 

Rust,  M.  R. 
Slateum,  F. 
^Symons,  L. 
'Broatcli,  R. 
Eastwood,  A.  II. 

.  Minter,  M.  M. 

Rapson,  F.  IT. 

•!  Rowlands,  E.  E. 

|  Silcock,  E.  A. 

I  Simons,  M.  A.  L. 

|  Syder,  E. 
[.Tildesley,  M.  E. 
'Camidge,  M. 

Evans,  H. 
Hamilton,  F. 
Harris,  E.  M. 

-  Herrick,  K. 
Johnson,  E. 

Oldrin,  M. 

Splatt,  M.  M. 
LAVadley,  E.  L. 

("Gay ton,  M.  M. 
j  Stockdale,  H.  M. 

1  AVood,  A.  E. 

LAVren,  A.  S. 


High  School, Radclifte,  Manchester. 
The  Hollies,  Handsworth. 

Ne wnliam  House,  Sherborne. 

Oriel  Bank,  Davenport,  Stockport. 
Private  tuition. 

The  College,  Clapham  Common. 
Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud. 
Northgate  House,  March. 

The  Laurels,  AValsall. 

Lanx  House,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earls  Court. 
Airedale  House  School,  Gravesend. 
Private  tuition. 

Ladies’  College,  Frencliay. 
Heatlifield  House,  Norton,  Malton. 
Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
Clifton  House  School,  Bracknell. 
South  College,  Kettering. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Cleeve  House  S.,  South  Hackney. 
Braemar  College,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
Carn  Brea,  Edgbaston. 

Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Hill,  N. 
GloucesterHouse,BridlingtonQuay. 
Private  study. 

Claremont  House,  N.  Kensington. 
Crouch  Hill  High  School,  N. 
Edeudale  College,  Brixton. 
ITillersdon  House,  Barnes. 
Somerville  Ho.  ,Newcastle-ou-Tync, 
The  Rookery,  King’s  Norton. 
Marlow  House,  Southall  Green. 
Private  tuition. 

Belle  A’ue  House,  Swansea. 

Glebe  Land  School,  Rochdale. 

24  Eresby  Road,  Kilburn. 

George  Green  School,  Poplar. 
Private  tuition. 

Overbury,  Tewkesbury. 

Bromley  Preparatory  School,  Kent. 
Stoke  Newington  Rd.  High  S.,  N. 
Norwood  College,  S.E. 

141  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 

24  Rye  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Nantly  House  College,  Hounslow. 
Oriel  Bank,  Davenport,  Stockport. 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton. 
Montague  College,  Salisbury. 

St.  Kilda,  Reigate. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  Watford. 
Oak  Hill,  Huddersfield. 

Anfield  College,  Liverpool. 

Girton  House,  Yeovil. 

Clifton  House,  Swinton. 

Ilillersdon  House,  Barnes. 

Private  tuition. 

HighSchools,ChoiTton-cum-Hardy. 
Russell  StreetSchool,Wednesbury. 
Manor  Mount  School,  Forest  Hill. 
The  Rookery,  Kings  Norton. 
Private  tuition. 

“Higlifield,”  Highbury  Place,  N. 
Lady  Holles’s  School,  Hackney. 
The  Rookery,  King’s  Norton. 

The  Old  House,  Brigg. 

Collegiate  School,  Reading. 

Private  tuition. 

Ladies’  College,  Goudliurst. 

Oxford  College,  Gunnersbury. 
Danehurst,  Sidcup. 

Homeleigh,  Egham. 

Edendale  College,  Brixton. 

Private  study. 

Hanover  Park  Coll.,  Peckham, S.E. 
Clarence  College,  Wood  Green,  N. 
The  Pentre,  Newtown,  N.  Wales. 
Ivy  House  Coll.  S.,  Crouch  Ilill,  N. 
S  North  Terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Trebovir  House  S.,  Earls  Court. 
Arundel  House  S.,  West  Mailing. 

“  Ronliilda”  Ladies’  School,  Rhy  11. 
AVarwick  House,  Brixton  Hill. 
Stamford  Hill  High  School,  N. 

“  A'.  Garn,”  Bromley,  Kent. 
Highland  House,  AVestgate-on-Sea. 
Elizabethan  School,  Framlingham. 
Hill  House  Coll.,  Haverfordwest. 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 

The  College,  Crystal  Palace  Pk.  Rd. 
Holt  House  School,  Fakenliam. 

7  Church  Street,  Leigh,  Lancs. 
Windsor  High  School,  Liverpool. 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen. 
Moravian  Ladies’  S.,  Manchester. 
AA'hinrey  House,  Ealing. 

Trebovir  House  S.,  Earls  Court. 
Cambridge  House  School,  Leyton. 
St.  Mary’s  School,  Bungay. 
Highland  House,  AVestgate-on-Sea. 
Kendrick  House,  Penarth. 

Private  tuition. 

Mannamead  Ladies’S.,  Plymouth. 
Hanover  Park  Coll.,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Brookfield  House  S.,  Manchester. 


The  following  obtained  Special  Certificates,  having  each 
obtained  a  General  Certificate  at  a  former  Examina¬ 
tion .] 


Daniel,  A.  M. 
Page,  L.  E. 
Rotliery,  J.  E. 


d.  Milford  House,  Abergavenny. 
nat.  DatchelorColl.  School, Camberwell. 

e,  StokeNewingtouRoad  High  School. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  — The  Midsummer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Christmas  Examination  on 
the  30th  of  December. 


3.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates, without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  O  F  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Phizes. 

Diploma  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  September,  1890. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


"VTATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

-L  N  President : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
DIPLOMA  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  THE  ART  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Society’s  Diploma  will  be  granted  to  such  Teachers 
of  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  and  Physical  Exercises  as 
have  fulfilled  the  necessary  curriculum  and  passed  the 
required  Examinations. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  44  Berners 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS  POE  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1891. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  o-ver 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lecturesonthe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  17  or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  page  366. 


pITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 

KJ  INSTITUTE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINS¬ 
BURY.  Principal— Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc. 

Day  Department  for  Students  not  under  14  years  of 
age. 

The  College  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Laboratory, 
Lecture  Room,  Workshop,  and  Drawing  Office  for 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  (under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S.),  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
(under  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.),  and  TECHNICAL 
CHEMISTS  (under  Prof.  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.)  COM¬ 
MENCE  on  Tuesday,  October  7th,  1890.  Chemical 
Laboratories  specially  organised  for  Instruction  in  Tech¬ 
nical  Manufacturing  Processes.  Fee  for  Session,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  Laboratories,  Workshops,  andDrawingOflice,£15. 

The  Entrance  Examination  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
September  30th,  at  1  o’clock  a.m. 

Scholarships  of  £30  a  year  each,  the  Hall  Scholarship 
of  £20  a  year,  and  three  Free  Studentships,  all  tenable 
for  two  years,  will  be  awarded  (in  accordance  with  the 
several  schemes)  on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation. 

For  particulars  of  Scholarships  and  Programmes  of 
Instruction,  apply  at  the  Technical  College,  Leonard 
Street,  City  Road,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Office  of  the  Institute. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  Hon.  Sec., 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Gresham  College,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  P0R  WOMEN. 

HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EGREES  are  conferred  in  tire  Facul¬ 

ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


Home  and  colonial  school 

SOCIETY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  TUESDAY, 
9th  SEPTEMBER. 

Preparation  for  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS,  and  training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD 
OF  TEACHING. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  maria  grey  training 

-L  COLLEGE. 

A  full  Course  of  Training  in  preparation  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  for  the  Froebel  Society’s 
Higher  Certificate,  is  offered  to  Ladies  who  wish  to  enter 
Schools  and  Kindergartens  as  Teachers,  at  this  College. 
Preparation  also  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Exami¬ 
nation.  Scholarships  offered  in  all  divisions.  College 
year  begins  Sept,  17.  Address— Principal,  5  Fitzroy 
Street,  W. 


~|\/r ARYLEBONE  HIGHER  GRADE 

-Lt_L  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Hian  Street,  Mary- 
lebone.— STUDENT  TEACHERS.  Thorough  training. 
Advanced  tuition.  Small  premium.  Address — Mistress. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 


AT 

INTER.  ARTS,  1890, 

80 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

20  of  whom  took  Honours, 

one  with  first  and  two  with  second  places* 


AT 

INTER.  SC.  AND  PREL.  SCI.,  1890. 

49 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL, 

7  of  whom  were  in  Honours. 

Classes  for  Inter.  Arts  and  Science  commence  the  first 
week  in  September. 

The  Ordinary  Course  for  Prel.  Sci.,  Jan.  1891,  may  be 
commenced  at  once. 


A  Copy  of  the  Matriculation  Guide  will  be  sent  to 
any  private  student  who  expresses  his  intention  of 
working  for  the  Exam.,  and  a  copy  of  Inter.  Arts  or 
Science  Guide  to  any  private  student  giving  date  of 
Matriculation,  post  free,  on  application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  classes  may 
be  had  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12  fe  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 

{For  other  advertisements,  see  pp.  367,  389,  409.) 
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ST' 


THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDI- 


CAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1890-91  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  October  1st,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  M.A. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  of  125  guineas 
and  £60  respectively,  open  to  all  first-year  Students, will 
be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  be  held 
on  September  26th,  27th,  and  29th,  and  the  subjects  will 
be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value 
are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as  also 
several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  with¬ 
out  charge. 

The  Pees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments. 
Entries  may  be  made  separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital 
Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  students 
entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for 
Dental  Students  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Secretary,  who  also  has  a  list  of  local  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 


Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Rendle. 

E.  NETTLESH1P,  Dean. 

G.  H.  MAKINS,  Vice-Dean. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Caxton  Street,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1st.  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Pox, 
at  4  p.m.,  followed  by  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £80  and  £40,  and 
one  of  £20  for  Dental  Students,  on  examination,  Sept. 
23rd  and  24th. 

There  are  also  numerous  Prizes. 

Pees  :  100  guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in 
two  payments,  or  £120  in  five  payments.  Special  Fees 
for  partial  and  Dental  Students. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  over  200  beds,  and  the 
usual  special  departments. 

Prospectus  and  all  information  on  application  to 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  M.B.  Loud.,  Dean. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  open  on  Wednesday, 
October  1st,  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  Prizes  awarded  during 
the  previous  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  Esq.,  and  an  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Stores  Bennett, 
Esq.,  P.R.C.S.  At  4.30  a  Reception  will  be  held  in  the 
School  Buildings. 


G 


UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  commences  on  Wednesday, 
October  1st. 

The  Hospital  contains  695  beds,  of  which  600  are  in 
constant  occupation.  Special  Classes  are  held  for 
Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  and  other  Higher  Examinations. 

Appointments. — All  Hospital  Appointments  are 
made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  Can¬ 
didates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

Entrance  Scholarships  in  September,  1890.— Two 
Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of  the  value  of  100  guineas 
open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age  ;  and  one  of 
50  guineas  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age. 
Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the  value  of 
125  guineas,  and  another  of  50  guineas,  open  to  candi¬ 
dates  under  25  years  of  age. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  £300. 

Dental  School.— A  Dental  School  is  attached  to 
the  Hospital,  which  affords  to  Students  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

College. — The  Residential  College  accommodates 
about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the  Resident  Staff  of 
the  Hospital.  It  contains  a  large  Dining  Hall  and 
Reading  Rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Students’  Club. 

Por  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Perry,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 


ABERDARE  HALL  of  RESIDENCE 

POR  WOMEN  STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  CARDIPP. 

Board  and  Residence,  £35  per  annum ;  Tuition  fee, 
£10  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £35,  £25,  £20,  and 
Exhibitions  of  £11.  Is.,  will  be  offered  for  competition 
on  September  16th,  1890.  Apply,  for  particulars,  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Hutchins. 


H 


AMP  STEAD  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broabhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 


LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

Principal— Mine.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Slojd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Pives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 

Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teaclwrs. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


NIYERSITY  COLLEGEof  NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal—  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 


Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Pel- 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh  .  Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  Jesus  Coll. .Oxford. 

II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J.  J.Dobbie,M.A.,D.Sc.,lateClark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  'A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 


The  next  Session  opens  on  September  30tli,  1890.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  June  1,  1890. 


TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGE 

U  FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 


HALL 


The  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the  past  and  present 
Students  and  their  friends  will  take  place  the  same 
evening  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  at  7  o’clock,  Dr. 
David  W.  Finlay  in  the  chair. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF  AND  LECTURERS. 
Consulting  Physicians  —  Dr.  Goodrellow,  Dr.  Henry 
Thompson. 

Physicians  —  Dr.  Cayley,  Dr.  Sidney  Coupland,  Dr. 

Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  D.  W.  Finlay. 

Assistant  Physicians— Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  Y.  Biss, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  W.  Pasteur. 

Obstetric  Physician— Dr.  W.  Duncan. 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  —  Dr. 
Robert  Liveing. 

Physician  to  Skin  Department — Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle. 
Assistant  Obstetric  Physician— Dr.  R.  Boxall. 
Consulting  Surgeon— Mr.  Nunn. 

Surgeons  —  Mr.  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  George  Lawson, 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Assistant  Surgeons— Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould,  Mr.  J.  Bland 
Sutton. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  William  Lang. 

Aural  Surgeon— Mr.  Arthur  Hensman. 

Consulting  Surgeon  Dentists— Sir  John  Tomes,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  J.  S.  Turner. 

Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  Storer  Bennett. 

Assistant  Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  W.  Hern. 

Other  Lecturers— Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  Mr.  Foster,  Dr.W.  J. 
Mickle. 

The  Hospital  contains  310  beds.  There  are  Special 
Departments  for  Cancer,  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Eve,  Skin,  Throat  and 
Ear,  and  for  cases  requiring  Electrical  treatment. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £100  and  £60,  will  be 
competed  for  on  September  29th  and  30th. 

Inclusive  fee,  £100,  or  by  three  yearly  instalments  of 
£45,  £40,  and  £25. 

The  Residential  College  adjoining  the  Hospital  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  for  thirty  Students.  The  Warden 
assists  Students  in  preparing  for  examination. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  Hospital  to  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  or  to 

A.  PEARCE  GOULD,  Dean. 


UEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

First-rate  Education  Free.  The  GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  will  shortly  PRE¬ 
SENT  FOUR  FREE  PUPILS  to  Queen’s  College,  or 
Queen’s  College  School,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Candidates  must  be  daughters  of  officers,  professional 
men,  or  geutlemen  of  equal  position,  between  11  and  18 
years  of  age,  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  Governess 
relative. 

Applications  can  be  made  at  this  office  until  August  30. 

C.  W.  Klugh, 

Secretary  to  the  Governesses’ 

32  Sackville  Street,  W.  Benevolent  Institution. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH  WALES  AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,  CARDIFF. 

HE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH  WALES  AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,  as  the  Local  Committee  of  the 
Cardiff  Day  Training  College,  invite  applications  for  the 
post  of  MASTER  OF  METHOD.  The  stipend  will  not 
be  less  than  £200  per  annum.  A  statement  of  duties  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Applications,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials  or  references,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Sept. 
9th,  1890,  to  IVOR  JAMES, 

Cardiff,  Aug.  7,  1890.  Registrar. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PKOFESSEUES  DE  FEAN0AIS 

9 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprEvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Feances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Pkincipal. 

N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


H.  PENNINGTON,  Professor  of 

•  Elocution  and  Gesture,  attends  Colleges  and 
Schools.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  writes : — 
“  I  can  truly  say  that  I  shall  always  hear  with  cordial 
pleasure  of  your  success.” — 22  Mountford  Road,  Downs 
Park  Road,  N.E. 


TO  HEAD  AND  ASSISTANT  MAS¬ 
TERS. — Desirable  Mansion  House  near  Edinburgh, 
admirably  adapted  for  a  Scholastic  or  Boarding  Estab¬ 
lishment. — TO  BE  SOLD, at  Dowell’s  Rooms, Edinburgh, 
on  Wednesday,  8th  October,  1890,  at  2  p.m., 
KO-LAN-SOO  HOUSE,  pleasantly  situated  within  its 
own  secluded  walled  grounds  of  upwards  of  two  acres, 
and  containing  17  rooms  of  various  dimensions,  besides 
ample  servants’  accommodation.  There  are  stables(with 
Dwelling  House  attached),  Coach  and  Poultry  Houses, 
Conservatories,  &c.  The  House  is  modern  and  most 
substantially  built,  with  handsome  fittings.  Excellent 
sea-bathing,  and  charming  views  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  A.  Robertson,  S.S.C.,  18 
Queen  Street,  or  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Kerr,  W.S.,  16  Hill 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Sept.  1,  1890.]  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 
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OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 
SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 


A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “The  Practice  of 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 


SYLLABUS. 

I.  — The  Art  of  Teaching  considered  with  reference 
to  General  Principles.  —  What  is  Teaching?  — Con¬ 
ditions  of  Successful  Teaching — Knowledge  of  Subject 
— Knowledge  of  Child-nature  — Co-operation  of  Pupil 
— The  Order  of  the  Genesis  of  Knowledge— Familiar  to 
Remote— Simple  to  Complex — Indefinite  to  Definite- 
Concrete  to  Abstract — Particular  to  Universals — Pheno¬ 
mena  to  Causes— Text-books  and  Oral  Instruction — 
Note-taking— Notes  on  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson. 

II. — Questions  and  Answers.— Kinds  of  Questions— 
Introductory  —  Incidental  —  Socratic  —  Resumptive — 
General  Precepts  on  Questioning— Blunders  —  Use  of 
— Correction  of  Children’s  Questions— Examinations — 
Marking  of  Papers. 

III. — The  Illustration  of  Lessons. — Verbal— Material 
— Specimens— Models  —  Pictorial  Illustrations — Experi¬ 
ments  —  Apparatus  —  Principles  of  Selection— Use  of 
Illustrations— School  Museums — Apparatus  for  Special 
Subjects— Arithmetic— Geography — History. 

IV.  — The  Cultivation  of  Attention.— Consciousness — 
Unconscious  Cerebration— Diffuse  Consciousness— Dif¬ 
ferent  mental  states  mutually  exclusive — Reflex  Atten¬ 
tion — Volitional  Attention — Stimuli  to  Attention — Laws 
of  Attention— Growth  of  Attention — Varieties  of  Atten¬ 
tion-Practical  Suggestions —Sources  of  Distraction- 
Proportion  Effort  to  Disposable  Energy — Attitude  of 
Attention — Concentration — Intrinsic  Interest — Resting- 
places— Attention  in  relation  to  special  Studies. 

V.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses. — Perception — Im¬ 
portance  of  Habits  of  Observation— Practical  Suggestions 
— Words  cannot  take  the  place  of  Sensations— Special 
Apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senses— Observation 
combined  with  Activity — The  Kindergarten  —  Object 
Lessons— Observation  in  relation  to  Ordinary  Subjects 
of  Instruction— Subjects  best  suited  to  develop  Observ¬ 
ing  Powers. 

VI.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory.— Importance  of 
Method  in  Storing  Knowledge—  Connect  what  is  Known 
with  the  Unknown  —  Things  more  impressive  than 
words — Need  of  Independent  Effort — Provision  for  the 
Retention  and  Reproduction  of  Knowledge — Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Associations  of  Contiguity — of  Associations  of 
Similarity  and  Contrast— of  Associations  by  Causal 
Relations  —  of  Complex  Associations  —  Mnemonics  — 
Catchwords— Reproductive  Exercises— Need  of  Econo¬ 
mizing  Memory. 

VII.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  with  special 
reference  to  History  and  Geography.— Exercises  of  the 
Imagination— Subjects  best  suited  for  cultivating  the 
Imagination— Imagination  and  Science— The  Literature 
of  Imagination — Helps  to  the  Imagination— Apparatus 
needed  for  teaching  Geography — for  teaching  History. 

VIII. — Logical  Training. — Formation  of  Concepts — 
Concepts  and  Language  —  Comparison — Abstraction — 
Generalization— General  Names  —  Classification— Logi¬ 
cal  Division — Rules  of — Common  instances  of  Neglect 
of,  in  Teaching  —  Definition — Rules  for — Should  be 
framed  by  Pupils  —  Provisional  Definition  —  Logical 
Parsing. 

IX. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Reason,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Methods  of  Inductive  Science. — Kinds 
of  Reasoning— Deductive— Inductive— Induction  of  Co¬ 
existence — Induction  of  Causation — Methodsof  Induction 
—Observation  and  Experiment — Method  of  Agreement 
—Method  of  Difference— Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference — Method  of  Concomitant  Variations — 
Method  of  Residues— Typical  Examples  of  Inductive 
Methods. 

X. — The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. — Educational 
Value  of — English  Classics  most  suitable  for  Schools — 
Methods  of  Study— Preparation  —  Figures— Allusions — 
Subject-matter— Criticism — Specimens  of  Lessons — for 
a  Lower  Form— for  a  Higher— Paraphrasing— History  of 
English  Literature — Catholicity  of  Taste. 

XI.  — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — 
Concepts  of  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
trations— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their 
Illustration— Graduation  of  Example— Rules  presenting 
exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  Method — Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement — Accuracy — Rapidity — Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions — Practical  Applications. 

XII.  — The  Art  of  Discipline. — Conditions  of  Effective 
Teaching— Regularity—  Punctuality— Order— Attention 
— Obedience— School —  Rules — Tone — Characteristics  of 
good  discipline — Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Sympathy — 
Emulation — Punishments  and  Rewards. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. — 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 


At  Inter.  Arts,  July,  1890,  80  U.C.C. 
Students  were  successful,  of  whom  20  took 
Honours,  one  with  first  place  and  tivo  ivith 
second. 


Ordinary  Course. 

The  Ordinary  Course  for  July,  1891,  com¬ 
mences  the  first  week  in  September. 

Before  beginning  the  Ordinary  Course  for 
Intermediate  Arts  in  any  subject,  the  student 
is  assumed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  it  up  to 
Matriculation  standard .  As  Greek  and  F rench 
are  alternative  at  Matriculation,  courses  have 
been  arranged  for  students  in  the  subject  not 
taken  up  at  Matriculation,  assuming  only  the 
knowledge  required  on  admittance  to  the 
ordinary  Matriculation  Course. 

Two  Years’  Course  for  Inter.  Arts. 

Although  we  d  >  not  recommend  the  average 
student  to  take  two  years  in  preparation  for 
Inter.  Arts,  still  there  are  some  students 
whose  time  is  so  very  limited  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prepare  in  one  year.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  arrangements  for  students  to 
distribute  their  work  over  more  than  a  year. 
A  course  begins  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  those  who  have 
recently  matriculated  to  commence  work  with 
that  section. 


Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Sci. 

At  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci.,  July,  1890,  49 
U.C.C.  Students  were  successful,  7  of  whom 
took  Honours. 

Classes  for  these  Examinations  commence 
the  same  times  as  for  Inter.  Arts. 

Complete  arrangements  for  practical  work 
have  been  made. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

Matric.,  Inter.  Arts  or  Sc.,  and  B.A. 

A  copy  of  the  Matriculation  Guide  will  be 
sent  to  any  private  student  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  working  for  the  Examination,  a 
copy  of  the  Inter.  Arts  or  Science  Guide  to  any 
private  student  giving  date  of  Matriculation, 
and  a  copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  to  any  private 
student  giving  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts, 
post  free  on  application  to  the 

SECRETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ,) 

12&  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  F.C.P. 

Price  2s.,  cloth. 

PRACTICE  AND  HELP 

IN  THE 

ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
sentences,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  There  is  besides  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  for 
the  proper  analysis  of  them. 

“  This  is  a  very  practical  and  helpful  little  book.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  abbreviated  and  elliptical  sentences, 
and  on  the  uses  of  1  as,’  ‘ than ,’  and  ‘but,’  are  particu¬ 
larly  good,  while  the  great  number  of  well-chosen  bona, 
fide  examples  from  English  writers,  and  the  remarks 
thereon,  render  the  book  practically  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  treat  the  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  sense."— Educational  Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirty-second  Edition 

(131st to  136th  Thousand). 

English  Grammar. 

Including  Grammatical  Analysis. 

“He  would  recommend  to  Teachers  ‘Word-building 
in  English,’  by  Mason,  who  had  written  the  best 
Grammar  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.”— Address 
to  Teachers  at  Kendal,  by  S.  G.  Tremenheere,  Esq., 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ( Reported  in  the  “  School¬ 
master,"  May  5th,  1883). 


Price  3s.  6d„  cloth.  Seventh  Edition  (34th 
to  38th  Thousand). 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

With  Copious  and  carefully  Graduated  Exercises. 

“  This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English  Grammar, 
with  numerous  well-cliosen  exercises  for  practice  in 
1  Analysis. ’  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unex¬ 
plained,  and  his  explanations  are  thorough  and  scientific.” 
—Saturday  Kevieiv,  June  7th,  1879. 


Price  2s.,  cloth.  Fifteenth  Edition  (71st  to  76th 
Thousand). 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Eoe  Junior  Classes. 


Price  9d.  Twelfth  Edition  (57th  to  66th 

Thousand). 

First  Notions  of  Grammar. 

Foe  Young  Learners. 

“  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  ‘First  Notions  of  Grammar.’”— 
Address  by  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools. 


Code  Standard  English  Grammar. 

lusr  PARTS 

Adapted  to  the  Standards  of  the  New  Code. 


BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Liverpool  institute  girls’ 

SCHOOL,  BLACKBURN  HOUSE.— WANTED, 
in  September,  an  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS  for  Har¬ 
mony, Class-Singing, and  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Salary 
£00.  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  be  addressed  to 
The  Secretary,  Liverpool  Institute,  Mount  Street. 


Kindergarten.— Miss  franks 

begs  to  announce  that  her  Training  School  for 
Froebel  Teachers  and  her  Children’s  Classes  reopen  for 
the  New  School  Year  on  October  1st.  Apply  for  En¬ 
trance  Forms  and  particulars  to  13  York  Place,  Portman 
Square. 


ERENCH  GRADUATE,  Facnlte  de 

Paris,  Ministre  de  Guerre  Medallist,  at  present 
tutor  in  good  English  family,  desires  RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT  middle  of  September  in  good  School  or  Private 
Family.  Highest  references  given  and  required. — No. 
127,  Robertson  &  Scott,  13  Hanover  St.,  Edinburgh. 


MRS.  FAIRFAX,  Professor  of 

Elocution,  King's  College  (Ladies’  Department) 
and  Royal  Albert  Hall,  is  now  making  her  engagements 
for  next  term.  Testimonials  from  public  and  private 
schools,  members  of  the  Church,  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Bar,  Ac. 

Visits  Brighton  two  days  weekly. 

“  She  has  cultivated  her  powers  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.” — Times. 

“  A  teacher  of  Elocution  unrivalled  in  her  speciality. ” 
— Court  Circular. 

Address  — The  Queen’s  Room,  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
and  9  Addison  Road,  W. 


T  ONDON  •  MATRICULATION  and 

l  J  B.A.  Course,  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations, 
Cambridge  Local  and  Higher,  Royal  Irish,  Ac. — Mr.  J. 
Lockev,  M.A.  (Lond.),  L.C.P.,  13  Baker  Street,  King’s 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  prepares  for  above  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mental  Science,  Ac.,  Orally  and  by 
Correspondence.  During  the  last  seven  years  upwards 
of  60  pupils  passed  the  B.A.  (London),  and  there  were 
numerous  successes  at  Inter.  Arts  and  Matriculation. 
Terms  moderate. 


A 


JUNIOR  MASTER,  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching,  requires  a  Situation. 
Country  preferred.  Address  —  S.,  Mrs.  de  Meduve, 
Bishops  Castle,  Shropshire. 


Training  for  electrical 

ENGINEERS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  STANDARDIZING,  TESTING, 
AND  TRAINING  INSTITUTION, 

Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
Board  of  Control. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  Reginald  Brougham. 

Robert  Hammond. 

Francis  Ince. 

Hugh  Erat.  Harrison,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Principal. 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
17th  September.  The  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with 
some  of  the  largest  Electricity  Supply  Companies,  into 
whose  works  and  stations  the  students  are  drafted. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  P.  A. 
Latham,  M.A.,  15  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children’s,  1/3  ;  Ladies’, 
2/4 i ;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/11$; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Culls,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuff's,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUPPS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen;  Gent’s  1-fold, 4/11  to 5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CLEAVER’S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast, 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 


DR.  EHRLICH’S  FRENCH 

METHOD.  Fifth  Edition,  pp.  352.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Containing  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  Grammar, 
and  Reader,  with  Vocabularies.  A  specimen  copy  for¬ 
warded  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.,  by  Dr.  Ehr¬ 
lich,  Park  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

London :  Simpkin, Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hachette  &  Co. 


T7ISITING  ART  TEACHER.  —  A 

T  Lady,  good  S.K.  Certificates,  desires  additional 
pupils  for  Drawing  and  Painting.  Schools  or  families. 
Moderate  terms.  London  or  neighbourhood. —  Miss 
Mabel  Withers,  40  Schubert  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

A  LADY  offers  a  comfortable  Home, 

with  Board  and  Lodging,  to  a  lady  student,  or  to 
one  engaged  in  teaching.  Highest  references.— E.  Bett, 
24  Loraine  Road,  Holloway,  N. 


MR.  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.  Lond.,  late 

Fellow  in  Greek  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Editor  of  Isocrates’  Evagoras,  prepares  for  Matricu¬ 
lation,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  Special  Courses  in  Classical 
History  and  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
121  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

North  London  collegiate 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.) — Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
H,  R,  &c.,  and  for  the  Examination  of  the  Froebel 
Society.  Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis, 
202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


MISS  MATHILDE  WOLFE 

(Pianiste)  visits  and  receives  Pupils  for  Piano, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  &c.  ;  holds  Fortnightly  Meet¬ 
ings  for  Practice  of  Concerted  Chamber  Music  ;  'accepts 
Engagements  for  Concerts  and  At  Homes.  Will,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  be  open  for  Visiting  Engagement  at  good  School. 
Por  terms,  apply  to  Miss  M.  Wolff,  49  Elgin  Crescent,  W. 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 

gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Athenceum,  Ausr.  18,  1888.  Address— C.  A.  Webster 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London  W.’ 


SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  Botany,  Zoology  &c. 

LECTURES  by  a  LONDON  GRADUATE 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Examinations  Arts  and 
Science— H.  W.  Unthanic,  110  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  London. 


Mathematics.— george  hep- 

PEL,  M,A”  180  T'le  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
receives  PUPILS  every  morning,  from  10  to  1,  taking 
them  once,  twice,  or  more  times  a  week,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Individual  lessons,  either  at  Ms  own  house  or 
the  pupil’s,  in  the  afternoon.  Correspondence  Teaching 
undertaken. 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 


ZE3I I IR,  L  IE  Y 7  S 

pecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictlt  Temperance 


O  T  IE  HL  _ 

OME-LIKE,  NON-StYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 


Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


NOTICE. 

To  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

“NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,”  Part  II. 

“  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.” 

Price  Is. 

Specimen  copies  at  half-price  may  he  obtained  by 
Principals  of  Schools  by  applying  to  the  Author:— 
WalterBlanchard,  A.C.P.,  Morecambe,  Lancashire. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author. 

(Fourth  Edition,  9th  Thousand,  price  Is.). 

“  NOTABILIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.”  Part  I. 

“  TOPOGRAPHICAL  GEOGRAPHY.” 


Published  separately.  66  pages.  Price  Gd. 

“THE  BRITISH  ISLES.” 

Also, 

Seventh  Edition,  19th  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

“  NOTABILIA  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.” 

Bound  in  cloth.  Price  9d. 

“PATTERN  LOGIC.” 

(Euclid,  Book  I.,  on  a  new  plan.) 


T.  Murby,  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

W  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £14  upwards.  IV.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Woi’ks,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


R.  G.  A.  JACOB’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMARS. 


New  Editions,  stereotyped.  Specially  adapted  for 
Middle  Class  Schools. 


ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  2s. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Eighty-first  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each, 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or.  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  Por  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


No.  1. 


Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 
No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHuman  Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 

No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  57tli  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  By  a  LADY.  The  Original  Authorised 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


WORKS  BY  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LLB., 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

ELOCUTION. 

The  Illustrated  Public  School  Speaker 

and  Reader,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis, 
comprising  a  choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading 
and  Recitation,  annotated  for  Expression,  Emphasis, 
and  Pauses  ;  to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German  Extracts,  suitable  for 
“  Speech  Days  ’  at  Public  Schools.  Tenth  Edition. 
12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Elocution  and  Expressive 

Reading  for  Boys,  based  on  Grammatical 
Analysis  ;  with  a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for 
Reading  and  Repetition.  New  Edition.  .  12mo, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Do.  Do.  for  Girls.  New  Edition.  12mo,  price 
Is.  6d. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  College  Euclid:  comprising  the  First 
Six  and  the  portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  read  at  the  Universities.  With  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  Figures  and  Demonstrations; 
the  Enunciations  of  the  Proposit  ons  separately  for 
Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text;  Notes  and 
Questions  on  each  Book ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometri¬ 
cal  Problems  for  Solution  from  the  most  recent 
University  Examination  Papers.  Sixth  Edition. 
12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Third  Edition,  entirely  Re-written  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson, 
M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Aberdeen  University,  and  Richard  Lydekker,  B.A., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo,  03s. 

BY  PROFESSOR  NICHOLSON. 

Manual  of  Zoology.  Seventh  Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  Post 
Svo,  with  Engravings,  18s. 

Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  with 
Engravings,  7s.  Cd. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Engravings, 
3s. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings,  Is.  6d. 
Ancient  Life-History  of  the  Earth.  With  a  Glossary  and  Index. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings,  10s.  (3d. 

BY  PROFESSORS  PAGE  AND  LAPWORTH. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Third  Edition.  5s. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and 

almost  entirely  Re-written.  3s.  (id. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Glossary.  7s.  6d. 
BY  REV.  ALEX.  MACKAY,  LL.D. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  185th  Thousand,  Revised.  18mo,  Is. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.  Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 

8vo,  2s. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography.  53rd  Thousand,  Revised.  Crown 
Svo,  3s. 

Manual  of  Modern  Geography.  11th  Thousand,  Revised.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Physiography  and  Physical  Geography.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  30tli  Thousand,  Revised.  Is.  (3d. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MINTO. 

Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets.  From  Chaucer  to  Shirley.  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  (id. 

BY  DR.  POTTS  AND  REV.  C.  DARNELL. 

Aditus  Faciliores  :  An  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Grseci :  An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 


Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  Dr.  John  Ross. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  (3d. 

Greek  Testament  Lessons.  With  Notes  and  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Hunter  Smith,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  6s. 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gekard.  Cr.  8vo,  3s. 

English  Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  James  Currie.  53rd  Thousand. 

Is.  6d. 

Primer  of  Geometry.  By  Francis  Cuthbertson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Sixth 

Edition.  Is.  (3d. 

Johnston’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  86th  Thousand. 

Revised  by  Sir  C.  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  &c.  With  Engravings,  Is. 

Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Carefully  Revised 

by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Library  Edition,  31s.  6d.  ;  College  Edition,  7s.  Cd. ; 
Abridged  School  Edition,  2s. 

Recently  Published. 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With  Notes  on 

Parsing,  Paraphrasing,  Figures  of  Speech,  and  Prosody.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Cd. 

“One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  we  have 
yet  met  with.” — Schoolmaster. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  Sc  SON. 


Poynter’s  South  Kensington 

Drawing  Books. 


Produced  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  Instructions  and  Diagrams 
attached  to  the  Examples,  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  both  Teacher  and 
Pupil.  Each  Booh  contains  fine  Cartridge  Paper  for  drawing  on. 


Freehand  eor  Children  . 

Freehand,  Elementary  Design  ... 
Freehand,  First  Grade,  Ornament 
Freehand,  Pirst  Grade,  Plants  ... 
Freehand,  Second  Grade  . 


1  Books,  price  4d.  each. 

2  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
6  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
(3  Books,  price  4d.  each. 
4  Books,  price  Is.  each. 


THE  DESIGNS  ARE  PUBLISHED  ALSO  ON  CARDS. 


“The  choice  of  subjects  is  admirable;  there  is  not  an  ugly  drawing  in  the 
book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Vere  Foster’s  Drawing  Books. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

EMBRACING  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  DRAWING. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  PAPER  POR  COPYING. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Price  2 d.  each  Number. 


A  1—2.  Elementary. 

B  1—2.  Simple  Objects. 
C  1—2.  Curved  Objects. 
D  1 — 2.  Leaves. 

E  1 — 2.  Plants. 

G  1 — 2.  Flowers. 


I  1—4.  Ornament. 

J  1—4.  Trees. 

Kl — 4.  Landscape. 

Ml — 4.  Marine. 

O  1 — 12.  Animals. 

Q,  1—4.  Human  Figure. 


R  1—4.  Geometry. 

T  1 — 4.  Mechanical. 

U  1—4.  Perspective. 

V  1—4.  Model. 

Z.  Blank  Exercise  Book. 


The  Saturday  Review  says  of  this  series: — “A  sound  and  thorough  course  of 
instruction.” 


Vere  Foster’s  Water-Colour  Series. 


A  Series  of  Practical  Guides  to  the  Study  of  Water-Colour  Painting,  from  the 
most  Elementary  Stage  to  the  more  Advanced,  consisting  of  Facsimiles  of  original 
Water-Colour  Drawings,  with  numerous  Pencil  Illustrations,  and  full  Instructions 
for  Drawing  and  Painting. 


The  Times  says  “  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  young  students.” 


Landscape  Fainting'  for  Begin¬ 
ners.  First  Stage.  In  Three  Parts, 
(id.  each. 

Landscape  Fainting  for  Begin¬ 
ners.  Second  Stage.  In  Six  Parts. 
6d.  each. 

Flower  Fainting  for  Beginners. 

In  Six  Parts.  Cd.  each. 

Simple  Lessons  in  Landscape 
Fainting.  In  Four  Parts.  Cd. 
each. 

Simple  Lessons  in  Marine  Faint¬ 
ing.  In  Pour  Parts.  6d.  each. 
Simple  Lessons  in  Flower 
Fainting.  In  Four  Parts.  Cd.each. 


Advanced  Studies  of  Flower 
Fainting.  In  Six  Parts.  Is.  each. 
Studies  of  Trees,  By  J,  Need¬ 
ham.  In  Eight  Parts.  Is.  each. 
Easy  Studies  in  Water-Colours. 

In  Three  Parts.  Is.  6d,  each. 
Sketches  in  Water-Colours.  In 
Pour  Parts.  Is.  each. 

British  Landscape  and  Coast 
Scenery.  In  Pour  Parts.  Is.  each. 
Marine  Painting.  In  Four  Parts. 
Is.  each. 

Illuminating,  Lessons  in  the 

Art  of.  Examples  in  Colours  and 
Gold.  In  Four  Parts.  Is.  each. 


Vere  Foster’s  Writing  Copy-Books. 

These  books  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Vere  Poster  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  clear  and  legible  handwriting,  and  to  afford  a  simple,  rapid,  and  elegant  style  of 
writing  for  general  correspondence.  The  writing  is  continuous,  each  word  being 
written  from  end  to  end  without  lifting  the  pen.  By  means  of  this  system  a  legible, 
elegant,  and  rapid  style  of  handwriting  is  certain  to  be  formed. 

The  Original  Series.  In  18  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Bold  Writing  Series.  In  21  Numbers,  at  2d.  each. 

The  Palmerston  Series.  In  11  Numbers,  at  3d.  each. 


“  We  have  never  seen  any  books  of  the  kind  so  admirably  graduated  and  so  helpfu 
to  the  scholar.”— Standard. 


***  DETAILED  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON 

APPLICATION. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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DE  FIVAS’  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

O  /\^VAA»\AA/\AA  w 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


F^ROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  now 
ready  the  Fifty-first  Edition  of  De  FlVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  OF  FRENCH  GRAM¬ 
MARS,  or  GRAMMAIRE  DES  GRAMMAIRES,  the  work  which  has  so  fully  established  its 
position  as  the  best  of  all  French  Grammars  for  English  Learners  and  Students;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  continued  success  and  large  sale  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
India,  and  the  Colonies,  they  have  advised  the  Proprietors  to  consent  to  a  material  reduction 
in  the  price,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  an  even  more  extended  circulation  in  fields  where 
its  comparatively  high  price  has  hitherto  precluded  it. 

Accordingly,  on  and  after  the  ist  of  August,  1890, 


DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMARS, 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  the  Author’s  latest  Notes,  Corrections,  and  Additions,  448  pages, 
bound  in  red  leather  as  usual,  will  be  published  at  2s.  6d.  (instead  of  3.?.  6 d.  as  heretofore). 


gg  Although  the  Price  is  so  Largely  Reduced,  there  will  be  No  Alteration  in  the 
quality  of  paper,  print ,  or  style  of  binding ;  but  the  book  will ,  in  all  respects ,  present  the  same 
handsome  appearance ,  and  possess  the  same  durability ,  which  have  hitherto  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
(irrespective  of  its  recognised  literary  and  philological  merits)  as  a  Perfect  Model  of  what  a 
School  Book  should  be. 


(gr  A  Specimen  Copy  will  be  sent,  post  free ,  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of  half  price,  with  professional  card. 

***  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICE  are  also  made  in  some  of  the  other  ivorks  of  M.  de  Fivas,  vide  List  on  opposite  page. 


7  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT;  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OF 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S 

WALL  MAPS,  WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PENNY  MAPS,  SCHOOL  ATLASES,  GEOGRAPHICAL 
HAND-BOOKS,  TERRESTRIAL  AND  CELESTIAL  GLOBES,  &c.,  &c., 

See  their  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  which  is  sent  Post  Free  to  any  Address. 


W.  &  .A..  TC.  JOHI^STOIN', 

(ESTABLISHED  1S25,) 

GEOGRAPHERS  to  the  queen,  educational  and  general  publishers, 

EDINA  AVORKS,  EASTER  ROAD,  EDINBURGH;  and  5  WHITE  HART  STREET,  WARWICK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WORKS  BY  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  L.L.B., 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Eighteenth  Edition.  16mo,  Is.  6d. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 

COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY ;  with  Arithmetical 
Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

New  Edition.  ISmo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  by  Single  and 

Double  Entry  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the 
most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 


4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 

for  Copying,  adapted  to  the  above. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 
2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  and  Draughts.  6.  Bills  of  Exchange. 
No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 

Ninth  Edition.  l2mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

FIRST  STEFS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING :  a 

Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilise  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  scries  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  SpeRing,  and  Arithmetic,  interspersed 
with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


DE  FiVAS’  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS.! 


DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCH 

G  RAMMARS.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Exam¬ 
ples  illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr.  V.  De  Fivas, 
M.A.,  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Grammatical  Society 
of  Paris,  &c.  Fifty-first  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  History  and 
Etymology  of  the  French  Language.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Strongly  bound  in  leather,  450  pp.,  ‘2s.  Od.  (instead 
of  3s.  6d.  as  heretofore)  .—A  Ke;t  to  the  same,  3s.  Od. 
“  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,*lf  not  the  very  best 
text-book  of  its  kind.  Those  who  master  its  contents 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  the  examinations  of  any 
of  the  universities.” — Educational  News. 

DE  FIVAS’  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

GRAMMAR.  Based  upon  the  Accidence  of  the 
“  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.”  By  Dr.  V. 
De  Fivas,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S.  With  numerous  Exercises 
and  Examples  illustrative  of  every  rule.  To  which 
is  added,  a  FRENCH  READER;  or,  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Verse  from  Standard  Authors,  with  a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  of  all  the 
Words  Used.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  Svo, 
Is.  6d.  (instead  of  2s.  as  heretofore),  cl. 

*«*  Intended  to  prepare  the  younger  students  and 
Junior  Classes  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  work. 

“Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  French  to 
beginners  could  not  base  their  teaching  upon  a  more 
useful  school-book.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
study  of  junior  classes.” — Scotsman. 

DE  FIVAS— New  Guide  to  Modern  French 

Conversation ;  or,  The  Student  and  Tourist’s 
French  Vade  Mecum.  Thirty-first  Edition,  with 
Additions.  ISmo,  2s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound. 

DE  FIVAS.— Beautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran- 

cais,  Anciens  et  Modernes.  QuinziCme  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo,  2s.  6d.  (instead  of  3s.  6d.  as  heretofore). 

DE  FIVAS— Introduction  a  la  Langue 

Francaise ;  ou,  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,  Anec¬ 
dotes  Instructives,  Faits  Memorables,  &c.  Twenty- 
eighth  Edition.  12mo,  2s.  6d.,  bound. 

DE  FIVAS—  Le  Tresor  National;  or,  Guide 

to  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight. 
Seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d.  (instead  of  2s.  Gd.  as  here¬ 
tofore).  Key,  2s. 


The  French  Language  ;  a  Complete  Com¬ 
pendium  of  its  History  and  Etymology.  By  E. 
Roubaud,  B.A.  (Being  the  Appendix  to  De  Fivas’ 
French  Grammar.)  Fcap.,  Is.,  cloth. 


DICTIONARIES 

( MODERN  EUROPEAN,  AND  CLASSICAL). 

Latin  -  English  and  English -Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Goodwin,  M. A.  3s.  6d. ; 
or,  Latin-English,  2s.,  English-Latin,  Is.  6d. 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

By  H.  R.  Hamilton.  570  pp.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  or  in 
two  parts,  Greek-English,  2s.  Gd. ;  English-Greek,  2s. 

Hebrew  -  English  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  780  pp.,  cloth  limp,  Gs. 

English  -  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr. 

Bresslau.  280  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  as 

Spoken  and  Written.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L., 
&c.  Eighth  Edition.  470  pp.,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gd. 

French-English  and  English- French  Dic¬ 

tionary.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  420  pp.,  cloth,  3s. 

German  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  N.  E.  s.  A. 

Hamilton.  In  Three  Parts.  Ger.-Fr.-Eng.,  Eng.- 
Ger.-Fr.,  Fr.-Ger.-Eng.  3s. 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes. 
Vol.  I.  Ital.-Eng.-Fr.,  2s.  6d. ;  Vol.  II.  Eng.-Fr.-Ital., 
2s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  III.  Fr.-Ital.-Eng.,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  1  vol., 
800  pp.,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Spanish  -  English  and  English  -  Spanish 

Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  GOO  pp.,  cloth  limp,  4s. 

Portuguese  -  English  and  English- Portu¬ 

guese  Dictionary.  By  A.  Elwes.  610  pp.,  5s. 


WEALE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


LATIN  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 

CjESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 
By  II.  Young.  2s. 

CICERO:  ORATIO  pro  SEXTO.  Rev.  J. Davies.  ls.Gd. 
CICERO  :  CATILINE,  VERRES,  ARCIIIAS.  By  Rev. 

T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.  Is.  Gd. 

CICERO:  CATO  MAJOR,  De  AMICITIA,  &c.  By  W. 

Brownrigg  Smith.  2s. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  By  H.  Young.  Is. 

HORACE  :  ODES,  EPODES,  &c.  By  H.  Young.  ls.6d. 
HORACE  :  SATIRES,  EPISTLES, and  ARS  POETICA. 

By  W.  B.  Smith.  Is.  Gd.  * 

JUVENAL  :  SATIRES.  By  T.  II.  S.  Escott.  2s. 

LIVY.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith.  Books 
I.,  II.,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Books  III.,  IV.,  V,,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Books 
XXI.,  XXII.,  is.  Gd. 

SALLUST.  By  W.  M.  Donne.  Is.  Gd. 

TERENCE  :  ADELPHI,  HECYRA,  PIIORMIO.  By 
Rev.  J.  Davies.  2s. 

TERENCE  :  ANDRIA  and  HEAUTONTIMORU- 
MENOS.  By  Rev.  J.  Davies.  Is.  6d. 

TERENCE:  EUNUCHUS.  By  Rev.  J. Davies.  ls.Gd. 
VIRGIL  :  BUCOLICS  and  GEORGICS.  By  Rushton 
and  Young.  Is.  Gd. 

VIRGIL  -.  2ENEID.  By  H.  Young  and  Rev.  T.  H.  L. 
Leary,  D.C.L.  Books  I.  to  VI.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Books  VII. 
to  XII.,  2s.  ;  or  complete,  3s. 

LATIN  VERSE  SELECTIONS.  By  Donne.  2s. 
LATIN  PROSE  SELECTIONS.  By  Donne.  2s. 


GREEK  TEXTS.— With  Notes  in  English. 

AESCHYLUS :  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  By  Rev. 
James  Davies,  M.A.  Is. 

AESCHYLUS  :  SEPTEM  contra  THEBES.  By  Rev. 
James  Davies.  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES  :  ACHARNIANS.  By  C.  S.  T. 
Townsliend.  Is.  Gd. 

EURIPIDES  :  ALCESTIS.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  Is.  6d. 
EURIPIDES:  HECUBA  and  MEDEA.  Smith.  ls.6d. 
HOMER’S  ILIAD.  By  T.H.L.  Leary.  4vols.,ls.6d.each. 
HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  By  Leary.  4  vols.  3atls.6d., 
1  at  Is. 

HERODOTUS.  By  Leary.  4  vols.  3  at  2s.,  1  at  Is.  6d. 
LUCIAN’S  SELECT  DIALOGUES.  By  H.  Young. 
Is.  Gd. 

PLATO’S  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  James  Davies.  2s. 
SOPHOCLES :  (E DIPUS  TYRAN NUS.  Byll .Young. Is. 
SOPHOCLES  :  ANTIGONE.  By  Rev.  J.  Milner.  2s. 
THUCYDIDES.  Notes  by  II.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  By  H.  Young.  2  vols., 
Is.  each. 

XENOPHON’S  PANEGYRIC  on  AGESILAUS.  By 
LI.  F.  W.  Jewitt.  Is.  Gd. 

DEMOSTHENES  :  ORATIO  de  CORONA  and  the 
PHILIPPICS.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary.  Is.  6d. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr.  Strauss.  Is.  Gd. 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PHRASE-BOOK.  Is.  Gd. 
GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss.  Is.  6d. 
GERMAN  READER.  By  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.  Is. 
ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  Is.  6d. 
SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  Is.  6d. 
PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR.  By  A.  Elwes.  Is.  6d. 


CLASSICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES. 

LATIN  DELECTUS.  By  Henry  Young.  Is.  6d. 
LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin.  ls.6d. 
GREEK  DELECTUS.  By  H.  Young.  Is.  6d. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  C.  Hamilton.  ls.Gd. 
HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  Is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.  ls.Gd. 
COMPOSITION  &  PUNCTUATION.  By  Brenan.  Is.  Gd. 
DERIVATIVE  SPELLING-BOOK.  Rowbotham.  ls.Gd. 
EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING.  By  M.  Bautain.  2s.  6d. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical  Surveying :  a  Text  -  Book  for 

Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or  for  Survey 
Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  George  W.  Usill, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Correspondent. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Eive 
Languages— English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  By  C.E.  Baker.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

MOTTEAU’S  FRENCH  &  ENGLISH  TALK-BOOK. 
Petites  Causeries.  Being-  Elementary  French 
and  English  Conversations  for  Young  Students  and 
Home  Teaching.  By  Achille  Motteau.  In  Two 
Parts,  9d.  each,  strongly  bound :  or  One  Vol.,  cloth 
boards,  Is.  Gd.  Adapted  for  Scholars  in  Standards 
II.  and  III.  of  the  English  Code. 

A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling.  By 

By  E.  S.  H.  Bagnold.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  3d.,  cloth. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDBOOKS. 

The  Essay  Writer:  being  Hints  on  Essays 
and  How  to  Write  Them.  With  Outlines  of  Eighty 
Essays,  designed  for  Examination  Candidates, 
Public  Schools,  and  Students  generally.  By  Henry 
Skipton.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

The  Precis  Book ;  or,  Lessons  in  Accuracy 

of  Statement  and  Preciseness  of  Expression.  By  W. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  2s.  Gd.— Key,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Civil  Service  Coach :  a  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Civil  Service  Curriculum,  and 
Guide  to  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Service  and  its 
Competitive  Examinations.  By  S.  Saville.  2s.  Gd. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  H. 

A.  Dobson,  Board  of  Trade.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Geography,  General  and 

Political.  By  L.  M.  D.  Spence.  Revised  by  the 
late  Thomas  Gray,  C.B.,  Board  of  Trade.  Tenth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  to  the  present, 
date.  Fcap.,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  History  of  England. 

By  F.  A.  White,  B.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
H.  A.  Dobson,  Board  of  Trade.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected  to  the  present  date.  Fcap. 
8vo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  First  French  Book.  By 

Achille  Motteau.  Is. Gd— Key,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Civil  Service  English  Grammar.  By 

W.  V.  Yates.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  Civil  Service  Book-keeping,  is.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

(Vols.  of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series.) 

Mathematical  Instruments.  2s. 
Descriptive  Geometry.  Heather.  2s. 
Algebra.  By  J.  Haddon.  2s. — Key,  Is.  0d. 
Euclid’s  Elements.  By  H.  Law.  2s.  6d. 
Analytical  Geometry.  2s. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  j.  Hann.  is.  6d. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  J.  Hann.  is. 
Mathematical  Tables.  4s. 

Differential  Calculus.  By  Woolhouse.  is.6d. 
Integral  Calculus.  By  h.  Cox.  is. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Heather.  2s. 
Commercial  Book-keeping.  Haddon.  is.6d. 
Arithmetic.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Is.  6d. 
Equational  Arithmetic.  By  w.  Hipsley.  2s. 
Mensuration.  By  Baker  and  Nugent.  Is.  6d  . 
Arithmetic,  By  J,  Haddon.  Is.  6d. 
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Adapted  for  Use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  With  Explanatory,  Gram¬ 
matical,  and  Philological  Notes,  Critical  Remarks, 
&c.  By  Samuel  Neil,  F.E.I.S.  Cloth,  Is. 


Also,  uniform  with  the  above: 


Julius  Csesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VIII. 

King  Lear. 


As  You  Like  It. 

Hamlet. 

Coriolanus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
King  John. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian  Studies.  By 

Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.  Is. 


Bacon.— Essays.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  &c.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Culham  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  two  volumes,  each  Is.  6d. 


History  of  English  Literature.  By  F.  A.  Laing. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on 
American  Literature  and  copious  Index.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  253  pp.,  Is.  6d. 


Eminent  English  Writers.  A  Series  of  40  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  By  W.  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  ls.6d. 

The  Model  Elocutionist.  With  Illustrative  Dia¬ 
grams  and  numerous  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Andrew  Comstock,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Elocution,  Philadelphia  ;  and  James  Allan  Mair. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  250  pages,  Is.  61. 

Advanced  English  Grammar,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  with  numerous  Exercises.  By  Thos. 
Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Post  8vo,  Is.  3d. 

Text-Book  of  English  Composition,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  By  Taos.  Morrison,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  is. 

Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  With 

numerous  Illustrative  Examples,  and  a  Complete 
Series  of  Exercises.  By  Walter  M’Leod,  F.C.P., 
F.R.G.S.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  Is. 

Dictionary  of  the  Derivations  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  each  word  is  traced  to  its 
Primary  Root.  Forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymology. 
400  pp.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Formation  of  Words,  Prefixes,  Postfixes, 
and  Boots  (for  Senior  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers). 
By  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With 
numerous  Exercises  on  Composition,  &c.,  and  Out¬ 
line  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  64  pp.,  cloth,  4d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  With  4  Coloured 
Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Manual  of  Geography,  Political,  Physical,  and 
Commercial.  By  William  Lawson,  F.R.G.S.,  St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  and  Examiner  in  Geography 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  16  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  copious  Index  of  2,000  Names.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  Macturk,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  Young,  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
LL.D.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Questions 
and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map, 
and  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire.  With  5  Coloured 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  the  Social  Life  and  Manners 
of  each  Period,  with  Summaries,  Questions,  and 
copious  Index.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  400  pp.,  2s. 

Table  Book  of  English  History.  Chronological 
and  Genealogical.  By  Theodore  Johnson,  Tam- 
worth  Grammar  School.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  50  pp.,  Is. 

Borne.  By  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D.  is.  6d. 

Greece.  By  the  Same.  Is.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Exam¬ 
ples  and  carefully  graduated  Exercises.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  Key,  2s.  6d. 

A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Including  Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration  of  Sur¬ 
faces  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Artificer’s  Work, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
192  pp.,  Is.  6d.  Key,  4s. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Junior  Classes.  By 

H.  Evers,  LL.D.  Is. ;  Key,  3s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle  Class 

Schools.  With  Examples  selected  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. ;  Key,  5s. 
Algebraical  Examples  for  Lower  Porms,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  Exercises  and  Problems, 
and  adapted  for  Mental  use.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Atkins,  B.Sc.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 
Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  By  E.  Atkins, 
B.Sc.,  Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester.  Is. 
Elements  of  Euclid  (Simson’sText),  with  Exercises. 
Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  6d. ;  Books  I. — IV.,  Is.;  Books 

I. — VI.,  is.  6d.  Key,  Is.  6d. 

Elements  of  Euclid.  With  Marginal  Notes.  By 
Edward  Atkins,  B.Sc.  Post  Svo,  Book  I.,  9d. ; 
Books  I. — III.,  Is. 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.  Comprising 
the  Measurement  of  Plane  Figures,  Circles,  Spheres, 
Cones,  &c.  By  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables  required 
in  Mathematics.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Exercises  in  Long  Addition,  or  Separate  Addition, 
as  required  by  Candidates  for  Civil  Service  Examina¬ 
tions.  Arranged  by  Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  Swd.,6d. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Services.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Ivens.  Cloth,  Is. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

New  Testament  History.  By  the  Same.  With 
Map,  Is. 

Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Engraved  by 
Edw.  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Containing  16  Maps,  6d. 
Another  Edition,  with  nearly  1,800  Questions  on  the 
Maps,  crown  4to,  Is.  Key,  Is.  Another  Edition, 
with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Scripture  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory  :  A  Series  of  Nearly  1,800  Questions  on  Biblical 
Knowledge.  By  A.  Thomson.  With  Answers. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  Is. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Adapted  for 
Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  and  Middle -Class 
Schools.  By  B.  Simpson,  London.  Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  190  pp.,  Is. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Embracing  the 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  192pp.,  Is. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.  By  A.  H.  Dick, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  160  pp.,  Is. 

LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

By  A.  ESCLANGON, 

Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
Professor  of  French  at  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
School,  and  the  Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  &c.,  &c. 
Pirst  French  Course,  including  Elementary  Exer¬ 
cises,  Grammar,  Short  Readings,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Course,  including  Syntax,  advanced 
Exercises,  Readings,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  2s. 

Third  French  Course,  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Select  Readings  from  Standard  French  Authors, 
Colloquial  and  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Key  to  First  Course,  2s. 

Key  to  Second  Course,  2s.  6d. 

Key  to  Third  Course,  3s. 


LANGUAGES  ( continued ). 


GERMAN. 

German  Primer,  for  Junior  Classes,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Maier.  Cloth,  Is. 

First  German  Course.  Containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  Vocabularies,  and  First  Reading  Book. 
By  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  2s. 

LATIN. 


By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner, 
University  of  London. 

Introductory  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 

For  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  222  pp.,  2s. 

Introductory  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Cloth,  Is. 
Key, 3s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  A  Com¬ 
panion  Volume  to  Dr.  Schmitz’s  Grammar.  By 
G.  F.  II.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Forest  House  School,  Wood¬ 
ford.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  276  pp.,  2s.  Key,  5s. 
Caesar.— De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1.— VII.  With  In¬ 
troduction,  Examination  Questions,  copious  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  Book  I.,  with  Notes, Vocabulary,  and  Manuscript 
Paper.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Books  II.  and  III.,  to¬ 
gether,  Is. 

Caesar.— Comprising  the  First,  Second,  and  Extracts 
from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the 
Gallic  War.  With  Examination  Questions,  Notes, 
Initiative  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  184  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Virgil.— ^Eneid,  Books  I.— VI.  With  Life  of  Virgil 
and  copious  Notes.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  285  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
In  separate  Books,  with  Ruled  Manuscript  Paper. 
Cloth,  each  Sd. 

History  of  Latin  Literature,  from  u.c.  753  to 

a.d.  64.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  262  pp.,  2s. 


ATLASES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions. 

Imperial  Series.  Size  of  Maps,  13  by  11  inches. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  fancy  stiff 
boards,  cloth  back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly 
15,000  names.  3s.  6d. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side, 
with  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  40  Modern  and  6  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  with  a  copious  Index  of 
17,000  Names.  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  side,  0s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  40  Modern  Maps  and  IS  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half 
and  mounted  on  guards,  Svo,  with  a  copious  Index 
of  nearly  20,000  names.  Cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  International  Atlas.  70  Maps  (40  Modern,  16 
Historical,  and  14  Classical),  folded  in  half  and 
mounted  on  guards,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by 
W.  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  and  Leonhard  Scbmitz, 
LL.D.,  and  a  copious  Index  of  nearly  22,000  names. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side,  10s.  6d. ;  quarter- 
hound,  morocco,  gilt  side,  12s.  6d. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  Imperial 
16mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15  Maps, 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (56  pp.)  by  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  LL.D.,  and  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  15 

Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  (28  pp.)  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  ana  Index.  Imperial 
8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16 

Maps,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards.  16mo, 
cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography.  16  Maps, 
folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress  (36  pp.)  by  William  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  and  copious  Index.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  20 
Maps,  folded  and  mounted,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  (80  pp.)  by  Jas.  Bryce,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Complete  List  of  Atlases  post  free. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works,  Science  Text -Books,  &c.,  post  free. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Glasgow:  LONDON :  Edinburgh  : 

139  Stirling  Road.  Bridewell  Place,  E.C.  The  Mound. 
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DB.  WM.  SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

LATIN  COUKSE. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA. 

♦Part  I.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  Vocabularies.  3s.  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  /.  Additional  Exercises  and  Exam¬ 
ination  Papers.  2s.  Cd. 

‘Part  II.  A  First  Latin  Reading-Book.  3s.  Cd. 
♦Part  III.  A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  3s.  6d. 

♦Part  IV.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  3s.  Cd. 

♦Part  V.  Short  Talcs  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation 
into  Prose.  3s. 

Young  Beginners’  1st  Batin  Booh:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  I.  2s. 

Young  Beginners’  2nd  Batin  Booh:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  II.  2s. 

Students’ Latin  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 
Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Cd. 

Latin-English  Vocabulary  to  Pliaedrus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  3s.  Cd. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Comprising  a  Full  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the 
Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  A  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  lCmo.  2s. 

Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  and  First  Book  of  the 
Annals.  With  Notes.  12mo.  3s.  Cd. 

GREEK  COURSE. 

INITIA  GK2ECA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  3s.  Cd. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and 

Examination  Papers.  2s.  Cd. 

♦Part  II.  A  Greek  Reading-Book.  3s.  Cd. 

♦Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  3s.  Cd. 

Students’  Greek  Grammar.  For  the  Higher  Forms.  6s. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle  and  Lower 
Forms.  3s.  Cd. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s.  cd. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

♦English  Grammar.  With  Exercises.  3s.  Cd. 
♦Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exercises  and 
Questions.  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  A  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition.  With  Coloured  Map.  (430  pp.)  2s.  Cd. 
Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s.  6d. 

English  Composition.  With  Illustrations  and  Exer¬ 
cises.  3s.  Cd. 

FRENCH  COURSE. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies, 
and  Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  Cd. 

*  Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional  Exercises  and 

Examination  Papers.  2s.  Cd. 

♦Part  II.  A  French  Reading-Book ;  with  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary.  4s.  Cd. 

♦Part  III.  Prose  Composition.  4s.  Cd. 

Students’  French  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction 
by  M.  LittriL  6s, 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s.  Cd. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies, 
and  Materials  for  Conversation.  3s.  Cd. 

‘Part  II.  A  German  Reading-Book ;  with  a  Dic¬ 
tionary.  3s.  Cd. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For  Advanced  Students. 
3s.  (id. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA. 

♦Part  I.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies. 
3s.  Cd. 

♦Part  II.  An  Italian  Reading-Book.  3s.  Cd. 


MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS’  MANUALS. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

JThe  Students’  Hume  :  A  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
Thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  continued  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  187S.  By  Prof.  J.  S.  Brewer.  With 
Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts  (830  pp.). 

The  Work  may  also  be  obtained  in  Three  Divisions, 
2s.  Cd.  each.  Part  I. — b.c.  55-a.d.  1485.  Part  II. — 
a.d.  1485-1688.  Part  III.  1GS8-1S7S. 

Students’  Modern  Europe.  From  the  Fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  R. 
Lodge,  M.A. 

Students’  History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam. 

Students’  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Henry  VII.— George  II.  By  Henry  Hallam. 

Students’  Old  Testament  History.  By  Philip  Smith. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  New  Testament  History.  By  Philip 
Smith.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students'  Ancient  History,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  By  Philip  Smith.  With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ecclesiastical  History.  2  Vols.,  I.  a.d. 
30 — 1003.  II.  1003 — 1614.  By  Philip  Smith.  With 
Woodcuts. 

Students’  English  Church  History.  3  Vols.,  I.  596— 
1509.  II.  1509—1717.  III.  1717—1884.  By  Canon 
Perry. 

Students’  History  of  Greece.  To  the  Roman  Con¬ 
quest.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  With  Coloured  Maps  and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’  History  of  Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of 
the  Empire.  By  Dean  Liddell.  With  Coloured  Map 
and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Gibbon :  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  By  Dt.Wm.  Smith.  With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  History  of  France.  To  the  Fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.  By  W.  H.  Jervis.  With  Coloured 
Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Ancient  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Modern  Geography.  By  Canon  Bevan. 
With  Woodcuts. 

Students’  Geography  of  British  India.  By  Dr. 

George  Smith.  With  Maps. 

Students’  English  Language  :  Its  Origin  and  Growth. 
By  George  P.  Marsh. 

Students’  English  Literature.  With  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors.  By  T.  B.  Shaw. 

Students’  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  By  T. 
B.  Shaw. 

Students’  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Fleming. 


DR.  SMITH’S 

SMALLER  MANUALS. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1887.  New  and 
thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  With  4  Coloured  Maps, 
14  Plans,  and  68  Woodcuts.  IGnio.  3s.  Cd. 

Scripture  History.  Continued  down  to  a.d.  70.  With 
40  Illustrations.  16mo.  3s.  Cd. 

Ancient  History.  Down  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  With  70  Illustrations.  16mo.  3s.  Cd. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  30  Illustrations.  lCmo. 
3s.  Cd. 

Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  lCmo. 
2s.  Cd. 

Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
Coloured  Map  and  70  Illustrations.  lCmo.  3s.  Cd. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Coloured  Maps 
and  74  Illustrations.  lCmo.  3s.  Cd. 

Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  With  90  Woodcuts.  lCmo.  3s.  6d. 

English  Literature.  With  Lives  of  our  Chief  Writers. 
lCmo.  3s.  Cd. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.  To  be  used  with 
the  foregoing  book.  lCmo.  3s.  Cd. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  a  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Proper  Names.  31st  Edition,  thoroughly  Re¬ 
vised.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Prof.  T.  D.  Hall, 
M.A.  7s.  Cd. 

Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.  13th  Edition. 
7s.  Cd. 

Latin-English  Dictionary.  With  the  Calendar,  Mea¬ 
sures,  Weights,  Proper  Names,  &c.  20th  Edition.  16s. 

Copious  and  Critical  English  Latin  Dictionary. 

Compiled  from  original  sources.  5tli  Edition.  16s. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Illustrations.  21s. 

Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  Cd. 

Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
Biography,  and  Geography.  With  750  Woodcuts.  18s. 

Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
7s.  6d. 

Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  200  Woodcuts.  7s.  Cd. 

An  English-Latin  Gradus,  or  Verse  Dictionary :  An 
Original  Work  on  a  New  Plan,  designed  to  facilitate 
the  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  By  A.  C.  Ainoer, 
M.A.,and  H.  G.  Wjntle,M.A.  Crown  8vo.  [Just  out. 

Readable  English  Dictionary.  Etymologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  By  David  Milne,  M.A.  7s.  Cd. 

Mrs.  Markham’s  Histories. 

England.  From  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  down 
to  the  year  1880.  With  100  Woodcuts.  3s.  Cd. 

France.  From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Csesar  down  to 
1878.  70  Woodcuts.  3s.  Cd. 

Germany.  From  the  Invasion  by  Marius  to  1S80.  50 
Woodcuts.  3s.  6d. 


Little  Arthur’s  Histories. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times.  Continued  down 
to  1878.  36  Woodcuts.  Is.  Cd. 

France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2s.  Cd. 


Eton  College  Books. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A., 
and  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  6s. 

The  Eton  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  A.  C. 

Ainger,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.  3s.  Cd. 

*A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Adapted  to  the  above 
Grammar.  2s. 

The  Preparatory  Eton  Grammar.  Abridged  from  the 
above  work.  2s. 

The  Eton  Fourth  Form  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  With 
Notes  by  H.  G.  Wintle.  2s.  Cd. 

The  Eton  Horace.  The  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen 
S.eculark.  With  Notes  by  F.  W.  Cornish.  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

♦Eton  Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  E.  P.  Rouse  and 
A.  Cockshott.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 

♦Eton  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo. 


Standard  School  Books. 

The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature.  Some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Physical  Science  for  Young  Beginners. 
By  E.  M.  Caillard.  Cs. 

Kirke’s  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Edited  by  W. 

Morrant  BAKERand V.D.Harris.  Illustrations.  14s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Place  Names.  Giving  their  Deriva¬ 
tions.  By  C.  Blackie.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Stuart  Blackie.  7s. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Analysis 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  Stanley  Leathks.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Newth’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Small 
8vo.  3s.  Cd. 

Oxenham's  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs.  With 
Rules  of  Composition.  3s.  Cd. 

Hutton’s  Principia  Grseca.  Comprehending  Gram¬ 
mar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  &c. 
12mo.  3s.  Cd. 

Ly ell’s  Students'  Elements  of  Geology.  A  New  Edition. 
By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan.  60Q  Illustrations,  9s, 


V  DETAILED  CATALOGUE  SENT  GRATIS  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION, 


♦  Keys  to  these  Works  supplied  to  Authenticated  Teachers  on  written  application. 
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The  School  Calendar ;  published  annually  in  December,  Is.,  gives  a  resume  of  the  Examinations 


ENGLISH— Annotated  Editions— 

Editor  or  Author.  s.  d. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  From  SOS  to  1001  a. d. 

Two  Texts,  CCCC  173  and  Bodl.  Laud  636.  Edited 

with  Notes  and  complete  Vocabulary .  J,  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.  (Lond.)  4  6 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Dissertation  and  Notes...  J.  Devey,  M.A.  1  0 

Gray’s  Poems.  With  Life,  Appendix,  and  Notes.  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  1  6 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Bookl.  and  Boole  II. 

Notes,  &c .  C.  P.  Mason,  F.C.P.  each  1  0 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice.  (No  Text.)  T.  Duff  Barnett,  B.  A.  1  0 

Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  (No  Text)  .  „  (Lond.)  1  0 

Shakespeare’s  Tempest  „  . .  ,,  10 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ,,  . .  „  10 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  „  . .  ,,  10 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar ,,  .  ,,  10 

Shakespeare’s  Bichard  XX.  „  .  „  10 

Shakespeare’s  King  John  „  . .  ,,  10 

Ten  Brink’s  Early  English  Literature .  { Th“m? Kennedy^'  }  3  0 

ENGLISH— Class  Books— 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  17th 

Thousand .  Dr.  Ernest  Adams.  1  0 

English  Language.  24th  Edition.  Revised  by 

J.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  D.Lit . .  „  4  6 

First  Notions  of  Grammar.  57th  Thousand.,  C.  P.  Mason,  F.C.P.  0  9 

Outlines  of  Grammar.  57th  Thousand .  „  2  0 

Shorter  Grammar.  34th  Thousand . .  „  3  6 

English  Grammar.  131st  Thousand  .  „  3  6 

Practice  and  Help  in  the  Analysis  of  Sen¬ 
tences .  „  2  0 

LATIN— Texts  only— 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico  .  George  Long,  M.A.  1  6 

Catullus  .  Dr.  Postdate.  3  0 

“  This  elegant  little  volume  should  be  on  every 
scholar’s  table.” — Athenaeum. 

Cicero:  de  Senectate  et  de  Amicitia  et 

Epistolae  Selectae.  (1  vol.)  . .  George  Long,  M.A.  1  6 

Horatius . .  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  1  6 

Juvenal  et  Persius  . .  ,,  16 

Lucretius  . .  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.  2  0 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha  .  George  Long,  M.A.  1  6 

Terenti  Comoediae  .  Dr.  Wagner.  2  0 

Vergilius  . .  J.  Conington,  M.A.  2  0 

LATIN— Annotated  Editions— 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  (Complete) .  George  Long,  M.A.  4  0 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  I.,  Book  II., 
and  Book  III.  (with  full  Vocabulary  by  W.  F. 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.) . .  „  each  1  6 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  I.  to  III .  „  16 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  IV.  and  V. ...  „  16 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  ,,  16 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  VII.  With 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  In  use  at  Har¬ 
row,  Uppingham,  Canterbury,  Reading,  &c . Rev.  W.  C.  Compton,  M.A.  4  0 

“  A  really  admirable  class  book.” — Spectator. 

“  The  general  character  of  the  notes  is  excellent.” — Guardian. 

Plautus— Trinummus .  Dr.  Wagner.  4  6 

Cicero— Letters  to  Atticus.  Book  I .  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  4  6 

Cicero— De  Senectute  .  George  Long,  M.A.  1  6 

Cicero— De  Amicitia .  ,  16 

Horace.  (Complete)  . |  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  3  6 

Horace— Odes.  Book  I.  (With  full  Vocabulary 

by  A.  H.  Dennis,  M.A.) . . .  (j  j  g 

Horace— Odes  .  )t  2  o 

Horace— Satires,  Epistles,  &c .  )(  2  0 

Juvenal— Satires  .  Herman  Prior,  M.A.  3  6 


LATIN— Annotated— (continued) —  Editor  or  Author.  s.  d. 

Livy.  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  and  Book  IV .  J.  Prendeville.  each  1  6 

Livy.  Book  XXL  and  Book  XXII .  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,M.A.,B.D.  ,,  3  6 

Ovid — Fasti.  Books  I.  and  II .  Dr.  Paley.  1  6 

Sallust— Jugurtha . G.  Long,  M.  A.,  &  J.  G.  Fraser,  M.A.  2  0 

Tacitos— Germania  and  Agricola  .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  2  0 

Terence— Adelphi,  Hautontimorumenos  ...  Dr.  Wagner,  each  1  6 

Virgil— Eclogues,  Georgies,  and  JEneid. 

Books  I.  to  IV . Prof.  Conington’s  Ed.  abgd.  4  6 

Virgil— Georgies  and  Eclogues  (in  1  vol.) .  „  „  3  0 

Virgil— Georgies.  Books  I.  and  II .  „  „  l  6 

Virgil— JEneid.  Books  V.  to  XII .  „  ,,4  6 

Virgil— JEneid.  Book  I.  (Vocabulary  by  W.  F. 

R.  Shilleto,  M.A.)  .  ,,  ,,  1  6 

Virgil— JEneid.  I.  and  II.,  III.  and  IV.  (in  2  vols.)  „  „eaclil  6 

Virgil— JEneid.  V.  and  VI.  (in  1  vol.)  .  ,,  ,,2  0 

Virgil— .JEneid.  VII.  and  VIII.,  IX.  and  X., 

XI.  and  XII.  (in  3  vols.) .  ,,  ,,  each  1  6 

“  The  handiest  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  modern  editions.” — Saturday  Review. 


LATXN— Class  Books— 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin 

Prose .  Prof.  Nettleship  3  0 

(Key  to  the  above,  for  Tutors  only,  4s.  6d.) 

“The  Introduction  oughtto  be  studied  by  every  teacher  of  Latin.” — Guardian. 

Anthologia  Graeca.  5th  Edition . Rev.  F.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  M.A.  4  6 

Latin  Exercises  for  Junior  Classes.  6th 

Edition .  T.  Collins,  M.A.  2  G 

Eclogse  Latinse.  New  Edition .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  1  6 

Latin  Prose  Composition  .  „  2  0 

Key  (for  Tutors  only),  4s. 

Latin  Verse  Book  . . .  „  2  0 

Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 

Easy  Translations  from  Nepos,  Csesar, 

Cicero,  Livy,  &c.,  for  Retranslation  into  Latin  T.  Collins,  M.  A.  2  0 

Latin  Prose  Construing  Lessons.  9th  Edition  Prof.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  2  6 

Latin  “Unseen  Papers.”  Prose  and  Verse. 

6th  Edition .  T.  Collins,  M.A.  2  0 

GREEK-Texts- 

JEschylus  .  f.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  2  0 

Euripides.  3  vols .  „  each  2  0 

Herodotus.  2  vols . J.  G.  Blakesley,  D.D.each  2  6 

Homeri  Ilias.  I.-XII .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  1  6 

Sophocles  .  2  6 

Thucydides.  2  vols . . j,  g.  Donaldson,  D.D.  each  2  0 

Xenophontis  Expeditio  Cyri .  J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B.  1  6 

Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  Textus  Ste-h  ,r  . 

phanici,  1550.  Editio  Major.  With  additional  tF- H- A.fecRivENER.A.M.,  }  7  G 
Readings  and  References.  Small  post  Svo . )  lll.l.,  ll.  d.  j 


GREEK — Annotated  Editions — 

JEschylus —  Agamemnon,  Persae,  Eume- 
nides,  Prometheus  Vinctus,  Septem 

Contra  Thebaa  .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

Aristophanes — Clouds.  (Latin  Notes)  .  Dr.  Holden.  2 

Euripides  —  Hecuba,  Alcestis,  Bacchse, 

Medea,  Phcenissae,  Xphigenia  in  Tauris, 

Hippolytus,  Troades,  Ion  (2s.)  .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  each  1 

Greek  Testament  in  Sections.  5  Parts.  St. 

Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  St.  John,  The  Acts 

of  the  Apostles  . Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael.  each  0 

Homer— Iliad.  Books  I.  to  VI . .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D,  „  2 

Homer— Iliad.  Books  VII.  to  XII .  „  2 

Homer— Iliad.  Books  XIII.  to  XXIV .  ”  6 

Plato— Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito  .  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2 

Plato— Phaedo .  r. 
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GREEK—  Annotated— (continued)—  Editor  or  Authgr.  s.  d. 

Sophocles— Antigone,  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 

Electra,  CEdipus  Coloneus,  Ajax .  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.  eacli  1  6 

Sophocles— Philoctetes,  Trachinise  .  ,,  ,,  2  0 

Thucydides.  Book  I .  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  6  G 

Thucydides.  Book  VI . .' . . .  Prof.  T.  W.  Dougan,  M.A.  3  6 

Xenophon-Anahasis.  Book  I . . . x  j.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.  ( 1  6 

Xenophon— Anabasis.  Books  II.  and  III . V  Revised  by  jl  G 

Xenophon— Anabasis.  Books  IV.  and  V . 1  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.  g 

Xenophon— Cyropsedia.  Booksl.andll .  G.M. Gorham, M.A.  each  1  6 

Xenophon— Cyropsedia.  Books  V.  and  VI .  „  16 

Xenophon— Hellenics.  Books  I.  and  II.  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,B.D.  each  2  0 
Xenophon— Memorabilia  .  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3  0 

GREEK— Class  Books— 

Rudiments  of  Attic  Construction  and 

Idiom .  Rev.  W.  Compton,  M.A.  3  0 

“  Clear  and  concise.” — Athenmm. 

“An  excellent  little  book.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Analecta  Greeca.  New  Edition  .  Rev.  P.  Erost,  M.A.  2  0 

Greek  Prose  Composition .  „  2  6 

Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 

Greek  Particles  and  their  Combinations 

according:  to  Attic  usage . F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  2  6 

Anthologia  Grseca.  4tli  Edition  .  Rev.  F.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  M.A.  4  6 

Greek  Verbs.  Irregular  and  Defective.  8th  Edn.  J.  Baird.  2  6 

Homeric  Dialect.  Revised  Edition.... Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  LL.D.  1  0 
Greek  “  Unseen  Papers.”  Prose  and  Verse. 

3rd  Edition . . .  T.  Collins,  M.A.  3  0 


FRENCH— Annotated  Editions— 

Corneille— Horace,  Be  Cid,  Polyeucte .  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

La  Pontaine’s  Fables.  18th  Edition .  ,, 

Lamartine  :  Jeanne  D’Arc  . . .  Prof.  Barri^re. 

Lamartine  :  Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres  de 

St.  Point .  J.  Bolle. 


Moliere— Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Bour¬ 
geois  Gentilhomme,  Le  Misanthrope, 

Le  M6decin  malgre  lui,  Les  Precieuses 

Ridicules  .  ,, 

Racine— Iphigenie,  Fhedre,  Athalie,  Les 

Plaideurs  . . .  „ 

Scribe,  Le  Verre  d’Eau . JProf.  Barr&re.  6d.  sewed  ; 

Voltaire— Charles  XII. .  T.  Direy. 


each  0  6 
1  G 
1  0 

1  6 


each  0  6 

each  0  6 
9d.  cloth. 
1  6 


FRENCH— Class  Books- 

First  French  Book.  106th  Thousand .  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

Second  French  Book.  52nd  Thousand .  ,, 

(Key  to  the  above  two  books,  in  1  vol.,  3s.  6d.) 

Pocket  French  Dictionary.  45th  Thousand...  ,, 

Concise  French  Dictionary.  4tli  Ed.,  revised  ,, 

(In  use  at  Harrow,  Westminster,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  &c.) 

French  Prose  Composition.  17th  Thousand.  „ 

(Key,  Gs.) 

French  Prosody  . . . .  A.  Gossett,  M.A. 


1  0 
1  6 

2  6 
10  6 

3  0 

3  0 


GERMAN— Annotated  Editions— 

Benedix— Dr.  Wespe.  With  Vocabulary .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

Frey  tag— Die  Journalisten . . .  ,, 

Goethe— Hermann  und  Dorothea .  E.  Bell,  M.A. 

Gtitzkow— Zopf  und  Schwert  .  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D. 

Schiller— Maid  of  Orleans  .  Dr.  Wagner. 

Schiller— Maria  Stuart  .  V.  Kastner,  B.-es-L. 

Schiller — Wallenstein’s  Tod  .  Dr.  Buchheim. 

GERMAN— Class  Books  — 

Elementary  German  Reader....,, . . . .  Prof.  Lange. 

Advanced  German  Reader  .  .  ,, 

Concise  German  Grammar  (Elementary)  .  „ 


Concise  German  Grammar  (Intermediate)  ...  ,, 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Element.)  ,, 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Interme.)  „ 

Progressive  Examination  Course  (Advanced)  „ 

German  Prose  Composition.  13th  Ed.,  Revised  Dr.  Buchheim. 

(Key  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  2nd  Edit.,  3s. ;  to  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  4s.) 


2  6 
2  6 

1  6 
2  6 
1  6 

1  G 

2  6 


1  6 

3  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
1  6 

4  6 


ITALIAN  Editor  or  Author.  s.  d. 

Dante’s  Purgatorio.  Text,  Notes,  and  Transla¬ 
tion  (in  1  vol.) . . .  W.  S.  Dugdale.  5  0 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA— 

Tots  and  Cross  Tots  (Simple  and  Compound)...  W.  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S.  1  0 
(Answers,  for  Masters  only,  free  of  charge.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  W.  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant  Master,  Christ’s 
Hospital.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Gd.  [Just  published. 

Arithmetic.  With  8000  Examples.  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Fourth  Edition,  Stereotyped. 

Complete,  with  or  without  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

In  Two  Parts,  with  or  without  Answers,  each  2s.  Gd.  Part  2  contains  Com¬ 
mercial  Arithmetic. 

The  Examples  (without  Answers)  in  a  separate  volume,  3s. 

Pendlebury’s  Arithmetic  is  extensively  used  in  the  large  Public  Schools  and 
Colleges  throughout  the  kingdom,  including  the  following:— Winchester,  Welling¬ 
ton,  St.  Paul’s,  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Shrewsbury, 
Sherborne,  Bradford,  Felsted,  &c. 

Examination  Papers.  2s.  Gd.  Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 

Arithmetic.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  Rugby  School.  14th 
Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

Algebra.  C.  Elsee.  7tli  Edition.  4s.  , 

■ - - — Examples  in.  W.  F.  Macmichael,  M.A.,  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A. 

4tli  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

GEOMETRY— 

Euclid.  Books  I.-VI.,  and  Parts  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  Horace  Deighton,  M.A. 
4s.  Gd.  Key  to  the  Exercises  (for  Masters  only),  5s. 

Book  I.,  Is.  Books  I.  and  II.,  Is.  6d.  Books  I. -III.,  3s.,  in  the  press. 

Analytical  Geometry  for  Schools.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  at  Charterhouse  School.  5th  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

Trigonometry,  Introduction  to  Plane.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 
4s.  6d. 

Trigonometry.  By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitcombe,  M.A., 
Assistant  Masters  Eton  College.  [ Immediately . 

Trigonometry,  Examination  Papers  in.  By  G.  H.  Ward,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  St.  Paul’s  School,  2s.  Gd.  Key  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 

Conic  Sections  treated  Geometrically.  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  7th  Edition. 
4s.  6d.  Solutions,  4s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY— 

Hydrostatics,  Elementary.  W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.  14th  Edition.  4s. 
Dynamics,  Elementary.  W.  Garnett,  M. A.,  D.C.L.,  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  5th  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

Heat,  Elementary  Treatise.  W.  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  5th  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  4s.  Gd. 

Optics,  Geometrical.  W.  Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.  3rd  Edition  4s. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  in  Workshops  and  Homes.  Auxiliary  Electrical  Apparatus.  By 
J.  F.  Walker,  A.M.,  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.E.C.,  M.I.M.E.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  5s. 

Accumulators  and  Private  Electic  Light  Installations.  By  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  M.A.  5th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  5s. 

Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity.  By  T.  H.  Blakesley,  M.A.,  M.Inst., 
C.E.  2nd  Edition,  Enlarged.  4s.  Gd. 

Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy.  By  Gisbert  Kapp,  A.M.,  Inst.  C.E., 
M.I.E.C.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  7s.  Gd. 

Electrical  Instrument  Making.  By  S.  R.  Bottone.  3rd  Edition,  Revised.  3s 

GEOLOGY— 

Student’s  Handbook  of  Physical  Geology.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B.A., 
F.G.S.  6s. 

Student’s  Handbook  of  Historical  Geology.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B.A., 
F.G.S.  6s. 

BOTANY- 

The  Botanist’s  Pocket-book,  W.  R.  Hayward.  6tli  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

AGRICULTURE— 

The  Farm  and  the  Dairy.  By  Professor  Sheldon.  2s.  Gd. 

Soils  and  their  Properties.  By  Dr.  Fream.  2s.  6d. 

The  Diseases  of  Crops.  By  Dr.  Griffiths.  2s.  Gd. 

Manures  and  their  Uses,  By  Dr.  Griffiths.  2s.  Gd. 

MUSIC — 

Bannister’s  Text-Book  of  Music.  14tli  Edition.  5s. 

Hunt’s  Concise  History  of  Music,  lltli  Edition.  Revised.  3s.  Gd. 
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FRENCH. 

EUGENE’S  THE  STUDENT’S  COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugisne-Fasnacht,  late  French 
Master,  Westminster  School.  12th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  ;  or  Grammar,  3s.  ;  Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

I  EUGENE’S  FRENCH  METHOD.  Elementary  French 
J  Lessons.  Easy  Rules  and  Exercises  preparatory  to  the  “  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Comparative  French  Grammar.”  By  the  same  Author.  11th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

DELBOS.  THE  .STUDENT’S  GRADUATED 
FRENCH  READER.  For  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  I.  First 
Year. — -Anecdotes,  Tales,  Historical  Pieces.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
a  complete  Vocabulary,  by  Leon  Demos,  M.  A.  5th  Edition.  166  pp. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  II.  Second  Year.- — Historical  Pieces  and  Tales. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.  180  pp.  4tli  Edition. 
178  pp.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

Delbos.  little  eugEne’s  french  reader. 

For  Beginners.  Anecdotes  and  Tales.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

BOIELLE  (Jas.).  french  composition 

through  Lord  Macaulay’s  English.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints, 
and  Introduction,  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior 
French  Master,  Dulwich  College,  &c.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

- Vol.  I.  Frederick  the  Great.  Edited  with  Notes, 

Hints,  and  Introduction.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

- Vol.  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3s.  6d. 

— - - -  Vol.  III.  Lord  Clive.  3s. 

Delbos  (Prof.  Leon).— The  student’s  french 

COMPOSITION,  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LEMAISTRE  (T.)  french  for  beginners. 

Lessons,  Systematic,  Practical,  and  Etymological.  For  the  use 
of  Schools  where  Latin  is  taught.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

ROGET  (F.  F.)  an  introduction  to  old 

FRENCH.  By  F.  F.  Roget,  of  Geneva  University  ;  Tutor 
for  Comparative  Philology,  Edinburgh.  II istory,  Grammar,  Chres- 
tomathy,  and  Glossary.  400  pp.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

ERENCH  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  With  Explanatory 

Notes.  Edited  by  Leon  Delbos,  of  King’s  College,  London. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  each  Is.  6d. 

1.  Racine.  Les  Plaideurs. 

2.  Corneille.  Horace. 

3.  Corneille.  Cinna. 

4.  Moliere.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomine. 

5.  Corneille.  Le  Cid. 

6.  Moliere.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

7.  Chateaubriand.  Voyages  en  Amerique. 

8.  Xav.  de  Maistre.  Prisonniers  du  Caucase,  and  Lepreux 
d’Aoste. 

9.  Lafontaine.  Fables  Choisies. 

TICTOR  HUGO.— LES  MISERABLES.  Los  Prin- 

cipaux  Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Boielle, 
Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  College, 
each  3s.  6d.. 


V 


2  Vols.  Crown  Svo, 


YICTOR  HUGO.  — NOTRE -DAME  DE  PARIS. 

Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  ,T.  Boielle, 
B.A.,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  College.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  each. 

IpOA  (Mad.  Eugen.).  —  CONTES  HISTORIQUES. 

(Chagrin  de  Louis  XV. — Bertrand  Duguesclin — Dupuytren — 
Gretry — Greuze).  With  Idiomatic  Notes  by  G.  A.  Neveu.  3rd 
Edition.  Cloth,  2s. 

LAROCHE-JACQUELINE  (Madame  De).— SCENES 
FROM  THE  WAR  IN  THE  VENDEE.  Edited  from 
her  Memoirs  in  French,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map,  by  C. 
Scudamore,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Forest  School,  Waltham¬ 
stow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

TARVER  (H.)  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH,  for  School 

and  Private  Use.  By  H.  Tarver,  B.-es-L.,  late  of  Eton  College. 
328  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


FRENCH—  {Continued.) 

WILLIAMS  (T.  S.)  and  J.  LAFONT.  FRENCH 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  A  Collection  of 
Modern  Mercantile  Letters  in  French  and  English,  with  their  Trans¬ 
lation  on  opposite  pages.  2nd  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


GERMAN. 

WEISSE’S  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  GERMAN 
GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES,  constituting  a  Method  and 
Reader.  4th  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written.  Cloth,  6s. 

“Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  fullest  and  most 
satisfactory  German  grammar  yet  published  in  England.” — Journal 
of  Education. 

- GERMAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS.  A  Course  of  Con¬ 
versational  Exercises.  2nd  Edition.  Cloth  (Key,  5s.),  3s.  6d. 

SCHLUTTER’8  GERMAN  CLASS  BOOK.  A  Course 

of  Instruction  based  on  Becker’s  System,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
exhibit  the  Self -development  of  the  Language,  and  its  Affinities  with 
the  English.  By  Fr.  Schlutter,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool¬ 
wich.  4th  Edition.  12mo,  cloth  (Key,  5s.),  5s. 

MOLLER  (A.).  A  GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

A  Companion  to  Schlutter’s  German  Class  Book.  With  a 
complete  Vocabulary.  150  pp.  12mo,  cloth,  2s. 

An  easy  german  reading  book,  with 

Outline  of  Grammar,  &c.  By  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
Coll.,  Cambridge.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

KAVENSBERG  (A.  V.).  GERMAN  READER, 

Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Copious  Notes  for  Beginners.  2nd 
Edition.  288  pages.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

HEIN’S  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Comprising  a  complete  set  of  German  Papers  set  at  the  Local 
Examinations  in  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland.  By  G.  Heix, 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  (T.  S.).  MODERN  GERMAN  AND 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATIONS  and  Elementary  Phrases. 
The  German  revised  and  corrected  by  A.  Kokemuller.  21st  En¬ 
larged  and  Improved  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  PEL’S  SHORT  AND  PRACTICAL  GERMAN 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS,  with  copious  Examples  and 
Exercises.  3rd  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  PEL  (M.).  GERMAN  PROSE  STORIES  FOR 

BEGINNERS  (including  Lessing’s  Prose  Fables),  with  an 
Interlinear  Translation  in  the  natural  order  of  Construction.  2nd 
Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  and  C.  CRUSE.  GERMAN  AND 
ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  A 
Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters  in  German  and  English, 
with  their  Translation  on  opposite  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Lloyd  (Dr.  a.),  german  idioms  and  ger¬ 
man  PROVERBS  explained  for  English  Learners.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

German  classics  for  English  students. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Grimm’s  Hausmiirchen.  Selected,  with  Notes,  by  W.  J.  IIickif, 
M.A.  2s. 

Schiller’s  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The  Song  of  the  Bell),  and  other 
Poems  and  Ballads.  By  M.  Forster.  2s. 

Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart.  By  Moritz  Forster.  2s.  6d. 

Schiller’s  Minor  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Arthur  P.  Vernon.  2s. 
Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  With  Notes  by  H.  Attwell.  2s. 
Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  M.  Forster.  2s.  6d. 
Goethe’s  Egmont.  By  H.  Apel.  2s.  6d. 

Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti.  By  G.  Hein.  2s. 

Lossing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  By  J.  A.  F.  Schmidt.  2s.  6d. 
Chamisso’s  Peter  Schlemihl.  By  Forster.  2s. 

Anderson’s  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.  By  Alphons  Beck.  2s. 
Nieritz  :  Die  Waise,  a  German  Tale.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  2s,  6d, 
Hauff’s  Marchen  :  a  Selection,  By  A.  Hoare.  3a.  Cd, 
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A  Complete  Arithmetic.  With  Answers,  cloth, 
Is.  fid.  Separately— Exercises,  Is. ;  Answers,  6d. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  John  Jackson. 
Second  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

“One  of  the  best  manuals  we  have  seen  .’’—Teachers’ 
Aul. 

Blackie’s  Tot-Cards  of  Addition  in  Money. 

In  facsimile  of  written  figures.  44  Cards  (8"x5i"), 
containing  2000  Tots,  and  four  Answer  Cards,  in 
case,  2s.  6d. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  Consisting-  mainly  of 
Problems  designed  specially  to  give  the  power  of 
ready  solution.  Cloth,  6d. 

Complete  English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Cloth,  Is. 

Compendious  English  Grammar,  with  Exer¬ 
cises.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

“A  clear,  simple,  sensible,  elementary  grammar, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher  forms.”— Journal  of 
Education. 

The  English  Language  and  Literature.  An 

Outline  for  Schools.  By  David  Campbell.  Cloth, 
fid. 

“A  capital  little  book.” — Teachers'  Aid, 

Handbook  of  English  Composition  Exercises. 

Comprising  Short  Stories,  Subjects  and  Hints  for 
Essays,  Rules  and  Models  for  Letters,  Ac.  Cloth,  Is. 

Stories  and  Essays :  A  Series  of  Exercises  in 
English  Composition.  Cloth,  Is. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

Earth  Knowledge  :  a  Text-Book  of  Physio¬ 
graphy.  By  W.  J.Harrison  and  H.R.  Wakefield. 
Part  I.,  Elementary,  Is.  fid.  Part  II.,  Advanced,  2s. 

“The  grouping  of  facts  and  the  general  arrangement 
will  cause  the  volume  to  take  a  very  useful  place.”— 
Schoolmaster. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By 

W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.  Copiously  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  2s. 

“A  good  example  of  careful  condensation  and  arrange¬ 
ment.” — School  Guardian. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  Joint  Author  of  “Earth  Knowledge,” 
Ac.,  and  Charles  A.  White.  Numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  2s. 

Light,  Heat,  and  Sound.  By  Charles  II. 
Draper,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Headmaster  of  the  Woolwich 
High  School.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical.  With  a  Course  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  a 
Series  of  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic.  By 
Professor  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  Clear,  and  calculated  to  be  useful . ’  ’  -  Nature. 

Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  A. 
Bernthsen,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  George 
M’Gowan,  Pli.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor.  Cloth,  9s. 

“  Full,  accurate,  and  abreast  of  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries.” — Philosophical  Magazine. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By 
J.  M’Gregor-Robertson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  4s. 

“  A  good  system  of  arrangement  and  clear,  expressive 
exposition  distinguish  this  book.”— Saturday  Review. 

First  Mathematical  Course.  Comprising 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  (to  Simple  Equations),  and 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid.  Cloth,  2s. 

“A  capital  handbook  for  junior  students." — Academy. 


History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar 
Sanderson,  M.A.  With  Illustrations,  Genealogical 
Tables,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

“A  thoroughly  good  book,  well  designed  and  faithfully 
executed.”— Schoolmaster. 

A  Synopsis  of  English  History ;  or,  Historical 
Note-Book.  Compiled  by  Herbert  Wills.  Cloth, 
2s. 

“An  excellent  abstract  of  the  memory  work  of  history. 
We  can  recommend  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.”— 
Schoolmaster. 

Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  By  Edgar  Sanderson, 
M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Eight 
Coloured  Maps.  Cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Also,  in  separate  Parts. 

Part  I.  Ancient  History,  Is. 

Part  II.  Greece  and  Rome,  2s. 

Part  III.  Mediaeval  History,  Is. 

Part  IV.  Modern  History,  2s.  fid. 

“Surpasses  for  clearness  and  fulness  any  summary  we 
have  elsewhere  seen.” — Athenceum. 

Realistic  Elementary  Geography.  Taught  by 
Picture  and  Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  The 
Elements  of  Maps,  Definitions,  Ac.  The  Pictorial 
Examples  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Geographical 
Features  of  England.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  Part  I. 

The  Home  Countries  — England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  With  7  Coloured  Maps,  &c.  Cloth, 
2s. 


Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.  Tenth 
Edition.  Revised  throughout.  Copiouslyll lustrated. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18s.  In  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s. fid. 
each. 

Part  I.  Mechanics,  &c.  I  Part  III.  Electricity. 

Part  II.  Heat.  |  Part  IV.  Sound  and  Light. 

“Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated,  it  forms  a  model  work  for  a  class  in 
experimental  physics." — Saturday  Review. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy :  a  Text- 
Book  of  Elementary  Physics.  By  Prof.  Everett. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illusti-ations. 
Cloth,  4s. 

“A  book  of  great  merit ;  it  possesses  all  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  lucidity  of  the  author’s  former  publi¬ 
cations.” — Athenceum. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  Prof. 
Everett.  Illustrated  by  many  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“An  unexceptionable  work,  both  in  the  matter  and  in 
the  manner  of  its  teaching.”— Journal  of  Science. 


SCIENCE  PEIMERS. 

Mechanics.  With  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  Is.  fid. 

Animal  Physiology.  By  Vincent  T.  Murche. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  Diagrams.  Cloth,  Is.  fid. 

Botany.  By  Vincent  T.  Murche.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  Is. 

Chemistry.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  W.  (J.  Baker, 
B.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  Is. 

Agriculture.  With  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  Is. 


Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and 

Rome.  A  Handbook  of  Mythology.  By  E.  M. 
Berens,  Illustrated  from  Antique  Sculptures. 
New  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  advanced  schools.” — Daily  Review. 

Dr.  Burns’  Praxis  Primaria.  Progressive 
Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Syntax, 
Idiomatic  Differences,  and  Latin  Style.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  Key,  3s.  fid. 

“Amongst  the  many  similar  works  this  ought  to  take 
a  high  place.” — Educational  Times. 

Practical  French  Grammar.  By  C.  0.  Sonn- 
tag.  Cloth,  2s. 

“Practical,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  reliable.”— 
Schoolmaster. 

Baynham’s  Elocution.  Select  Readings  and 
Recitations,  with  Rules  and  Exercises.  By  Geo.  W. 
Baynham.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“As  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation  and  expression, 
this  volume  is  marked  by  qualities  of  more  than  ordinary 
v&hxe.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Student’s  English  Dictionary,  Etymo¬ 
logical,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  By  John 
Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  300  Engravings. 
Roxburgh,  7s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  fid. 

“  This  is  the  best  etymological  dictionary  we  have  yet 
seen  at  all  within  moderate  compass.”— Spectator. 

Dr.  Ogilvie’s  Smaller  English  Dictionary. 

Abridged  by  the  Author  from  the  “  Student’s  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 


Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  With  Notes, 
Examples,  and  Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.Layng, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Books  I.  to  IV.,  complete  in  one 
volume,  2s.  fid. 

“Carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  ....  will  become  a 
fa  vourite  with  many  teachers. ’—Saturday  Review. 

Mathematical  Wrinkles.  Consisting  of  Six 
Sets  of  London  Matriculation  Papers  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  with  full  Solutions.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight. 
Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

“  The  work  is  likely  to  be  very  serviceable  to  stu¬ 
dents.”—  Academy. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Dynamics  and 
Hydrostatics.  By  R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  Assis¬ 
tant  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  at  the  University 
College  of  South  Wales.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Cloth,  3s,  fid. 

“  From  a  mathematical  point  of  view  the  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.” — Nature. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry.  By 

R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Extended.  Cloth,  2s. 

“An  excellent  elementary  text-book.  The  exposition 
and  demonstration  of  principles  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  fulness.”— Athenceum. 

Blackie’s  Elementary  Algebra.  From  Notation 
to  Easy  Quadratic  Equations.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd.  With 
Answers,  cloth,  2s. 

Algebra.  Up  to  and  including  Progressions 
and  Scales  of  Notation.  By  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.A. 
Cloth,  2s.  fid. 

“A  well-arranged,  clear,  and  useful  text-book.”  — 
Athenceum. 

Algebraic  Factors.  How  to  Find  them  and 
How  to  Use  them.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight.  Cloth, 
2s. 

“  This  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  young  students.” 
—School  Guardian. 


OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 


***  Blacltie  8f  Son's  Catalogue  of  Educational  Books  post-free  on  application. 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  49  and  50  OLD  BAILEY 
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PUBLISHED  BY  W,  &  R.  CHAMBERS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS.  With  Intro¬ 


duction,  Copious  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of  Pre 


paration. 

Limp. 

Cloth. 

s.  cl. 

s. 

d. 

Hamlet  ...  ...  ...  ... 

•  •  # 

1  4 

1 

6 

As  You  Like  It  ...  ...  ...  ... 

» ♦  • 

0  10 

1 

0 

Coriolanus ... 

•  •  • 

0  10 

1 

0 

Henry  V.  ... 

•  •• 

0  10 

1 

0 

Henry  VIII.  ...  ...  .... 

i.i 

0  10 

1 

0 

Julius  Caesar 

•  • 

0  10 

1 

0 

King  John...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

0  10 

1 

0 

King  Lear.,,  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1  1 

1 

3 

Macbeth  ... 

0  10 

1 

0 

Merchant  of  Venice 

0  10 

1 

0 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

0  10 

1 

0 

Richard  II... 

0  10 

1 

0 

Richard  III. 

0  10 

1 

0 

The  Tempest 

0  10 

1 

0 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London  ; 

and  Edinbur 

gh. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

tor 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  PUPILS. 


Tenth  Thousand,  Enlarged. 

HAUGHTON’S  SOVEREIGNS  OP  ENGLAND,  with  the 

Principal  Etents  in  English  History,  from  the  Roman  Invasion 
to  the  Present  Time.  A  Companion  Book  to  every  School  History 
of  England  ;  invaluable  as  a  Memory  Work  Book  for  Junior  Pupils. 
48  closely-printed  pages.  Price  Fourpence  ;  in  cloth  back,  Sixpence. 

Fourteenth  Thousand. 

HAUGHTON’S  SHILLING  SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY,  for  Senior  Pupils.  Used  largely  in  Public  and  Private 
Schools.  96  closely-printed  pages.  In  stiff  boards,  One  Shilling. 


London  and  Liverpool  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  MANUALS , 

Edited  by  Professor  WM.  KNIGHT,  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

Tlie  Publication  of  this  Series  of  Manuals  dealing  with 
Literature,  Science,  Philosophy,  History,  Art,  &c.,  will 
commence  in  the  autumn. 

Though  these  volumes  are  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  as  text-books 
for  tho  University  Extension  Lectures,  they  are  also  designed  for  the  use 
of  general  readers,  and  of  those  whose  education  has  been  hitherto  some¬ 
what  miscellaneous  or  fragmentary,  and  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing 
more  systematic  study.  _ _ _ 

A  Prospectus  containing  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application 

to  Mr.  Murray. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  136  pages. 

HE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  C.  Morrison, 

M.A.,  E.R.G.S. 

“  This  Look  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  acouratc  and  well- 
arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.”— The  Schoolmaster, 

“A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  tlie  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.”— Educational  Times. 

“  A  remarkable  little  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author. 

HE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  New 

Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.  3s.  6d. 

“  Tho  author  says  bis  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting,  and 
readable  boook.  He  lias  most  certainly  succeeded.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of  names 
and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterize  many  geographical  text-books. 
It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and  well-written 
manuals.”— Pract ical  Teacher. 

“One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that  has 
fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers’  Journal. 


Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Morrison,  32  Abercrombie  Place, 
Edinburgh,  on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively . 


LONDON :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Elementary  French.”  Is. 

TEACHERS’  KEY 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Second  Standard  French.”  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Third  French.”  2s. 


Relfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is. ;  or,  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 
UNITABY  ARITHMETIC.  Embodying  the  First  Book 
of  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  With  numerous  addi¬ 
tional  Examples,  and  selections  from  recent  Examination  Papers ; 
and  a  full  Exposition  of  the  “Unitary”  System  or  Method  of 
Working  Arithmetic  without  rules. 

***  In  this  Edition,  Questions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  Interest,  Stocks, 
Partnership,  Profit  and  Loss,  &c.,  are  by  the  “  Unitary  ”  Method  solved 
by  a  single  rule. 

London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  ; — 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

2ith  July,  1890. 

Gentlemen,— 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
Pitman’s  System  of  Shorthand  has  been  recognised  by  the  Department,  subject  to  a 
graduated  course  such  as  tho  Department  can  approve  being  proposed  by  the 
manager  of  any  public  elementary  school.  The  graduated  course  submitted  by  you 
would  be  approved,  if  so  proposed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ( Signed )  G.  W.  KEKEWICH. 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

The  Graduated  Course  approved  by  the  Education  Department  will 
he  sent,  on  receipt  of  postcard,  gratis  and  post  free,  from 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C.  Bath,  and  New’  Yoi: 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 

SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Eull  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


C CAREY'S  "GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

J  the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  prico  7s. 

Tho  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

(Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  el79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


“No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.”— Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each, 
2d.  „ 
4d.  „ 
6d.  * 


all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


London : 


WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Xavier  De  Maistre. — La  Jeune  Siberienne.  Le  Lepreux  de  la  Cite 

cl’Aoste.  With  Biographical  Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes.  By  the 
late  G.  Masson,  B.A.  Is.  Gd. 

Racine. — Les  piaideurs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W. 
Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  2s. 

Riehl.— Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen.  With  Grammatical,  Philo¬ 
logical,  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Index,  by  H.  J.  Wolstenholme, 
B.A.  (Loud.).  3s.  (id. 

Schiller. — Wilhelm  Tell.  With  Maps,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Kabi.  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.  2s.  (id. 

Caesar. — De  Bello  Gallico.  Book  VI.  With  Maps  and  Notes  by  A. 

G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  Cd. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Book  V.  With  Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Livy. — Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A. 

2S.  Cd.  [Shortly. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Book  III,  With  Notes  by  Alfred  Pretor, 
M.A.  2s. 

Homer— Odyssey.  Book  XXI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen¬ 
dices  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  2s. 

Euripides.  Hippolytus.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  W.  S. 
Hadley,  M.A.  2s. 

Lucian.— Somnium,  Charon,  Piscator  et  De  Luctu.  With  Notes  by 

W.  E.Heitland,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  Appendix,  3s.  Cd. 

Herodotus.— Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Maps,  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s. 


Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  A  Sketch  of  the  Commodities 

and  Countries  of  the  World.  By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.  and  F.R.S.E.  Is. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to 
the  above.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  H. 
R.  Mill.  3s. 

“  The  Atlas  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  devoted  entirely  to 
a  subject  which  is  coming  very  much  to  the  front.  .  .  .  The  maps  are  very  tastefully 
executed,  and  the  general  physical  aspects  of  the  regions  dealt  with  are  well  brought 
out.” — Times. 


PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  H. 

M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow,  and  formerly  Tutor,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Is.  (id.  Books  III.  and  IV.  in  the  Press. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  2 

Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Map.  3s.  Gd. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

IV. 

The  questions  set  for  Examinations  in  these  High  Commercial 
Schools  in  Germany  differ  from  those  set  in  England,  the  number 
being  fewer,  the  answers  required  longer.  The  following  will 
serve  as  specimens  : — 

History  and  Geography. — (Munich,  1889.) 

( Three  hours.) 

1.  (a)  On  what  did  the  different  Pretenders  in  the  Spanish  War  of 
Succession  base  their  claims  P  (5)  What  caused  this  war  towards  its  close 
to  take  a  turn  favourable  for  France  ? 

2.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. ’s  attempts  at  an  acquisition  of  Bavaria. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  during  their  courses 
through  the  Gennau  Mittelgcbirgslandschaften. 

Algebra  and  Geometry.- — (Munich.) 

(a)  What  value  of  x  and  y  will  satisfy  the  following  two  equations  P — 

1  2  =  _3 

5  —  log  x  1  +  log  y  4  ’ 
log  x  —  log  y  =  —  2. 

(5)  A  loan  of  M.  200000,  with  its  interest  at  4£  per  cent.,  shall  be  paid 
off  at  the  rate  of  M.  15750  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  only 
4  per  cent,  interest  is  paid.  After  how  many  more  years  will  the  loan  be 
entirely  paid  off  ? 

( c )  From  the  centre  C  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  r,  draw  in  any 
direction  the  line  CP,  which  equals  2r.  From  P  draw  a  secant  to  the 
circle,  so  that  the  part  which  is  outside  the  circle  equals  the  part  which 
is  inside.  Calculate  and  draw  this  secant,  and  determine  the  angle  which 
it  forms  with  PC. 

(Frankfort,  1889.) 

Given  3  circles  of  unequal  size,  construct  a  circle  which  touches  them. 

From  the  point  r  one  can  aim  at  four  points  A,  B,  C,  B  of  a  marked 
straight  line.  On  measuring,  one  finds  /  AEB  =  a,  BBC  =  ft,  CEB  =  y  I 
the  distance  AB  is  known  to  bo  =  a,  CB  =  h  ;  the  distance  BC  cannot  be 
directly  measured  (some  obstacle  being  in  the  way),  and  shall  be  found 
through  calculation. 

«  =  23° 41',  13  =  38° 27  ,  y  =  17°52/,  «  =  900m.,  5  =  700m. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — (Munich,  1889.) 

(Two  hours.) 

Munich  orders  from  London,  via  Rotterdam  :  3  casks  of  Ceylon  coffee, 
gross  weight  33  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs.,  7  a.  3  cwt.  1  qr.  8  lbs.,  allowance  19  lbs, 
at  81s.  the  cwt.  net,  discount  1  per  cent.  Further,  20  sacks  of  Batavian 
pepper,  gross  weight  18 cwt.  19 lbs.,  7a.  3  lbs.  per  sack,  allowance  lib. 
per  sack  at  5 \d.  per  cwt.  net.  Expenses  in  London  :  brokerage  a  per 
cent.;  declarations,  14s.  9d.  ;  shipping  expenses,  £1.  4s. 8d.  ;  insurance, 
£200  at  f  per  cent. ;  police,  9 d.  ;  bill  of  lading,  port,  samples,  and 
sundries,  12s.;  commission  2  per  cent,  of  the  sum.  The  amount  is  re¬ 


mitted  at  20‘50.  Transport  as  far  as  Rotterdam  £20,  22  (at  169),  duty 
on  coffee,  net  1505  Rg.  at  40  M.  per  100  Rg.,  on  pepper  for  net  910  Rg. 
at  50  M.  per  100  Rg.  The  net  weight  here  is— coffee,  3048  lbs.  ;  pepper, 
1.808  lbs.  What  is  the  price  of  100  lbs.  net  of  each  class  of  goods  7 

(One  hour.) 

Nature  of  the  banknote,  its  difference  from  paper  money,  and  the 
general  regulations  of  the  bank  law  of  the  year  1875  concerning  the 
banknote. 

French.— (Munich,  1889.) 

(Three  hours.) 

A  passage  to  be  translated  into  German. 

French  essay  (three  hours)  :  Chacun  est  Partisan  de  sa  fortune. 

Les  guerres  anglo-fran^aises  aux  temps  modernes.  (Frankfort,  1889.) 

Louis-Philippe,  roi  des  Fran^ais.  (Frankfort,  1890.) 

English. 

The  amount  required  is  the  same  as  for  French. 

Paper  for  1889. 

Munich. — Translation  into  English  of  a  passage  entitled,  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings.” 

Frankfort,  1889,  the  following  letter  to  be  written: — A  letter  in  favour 
of  a  Swiss  manufacturer  who  intends  going  to  England  with  a  view  of 
purchasing  cotton. 

Science. 

A  short-sighted  person  who  can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  cl  of  15  cm. 
wants  to  look  through  an  astronomical  telescope  which  has  just  been  used 
by  a  long-sighted  person  of  cl  —  35  ;  what  readjustment  has  he  to  make  ? 
Construction  and  calculation.  Focal  distance  of  the  objective  F  —  3  m. 
that  of  the  ocular  /  =  5  cm.  (Frankfort,  1889.) 

A  body  rolls  down  a  slope,  beginning  its  motion  with  the  speed  O.  In 
the  time  from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  second,  it  rolls 
G7-5  m.  ;  what  angle  does  the  slope  form  with  the  horizon,  and  how  much 
time,ffrom  the  moment  it  is  set  in  motion,  does  it  require  to  roll  over  1  km.  ? 
(Munich,  1889.) 

On  the  axis  of  a  concave  mirror  there  is  a  light.  When  the  latter  is 
moved  1  m.  further  away  from  the  mirror,  the  picture  moves  2  cm.  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  the  light  is  moved  another  m.  further  away, 
the  picture  moves  1  cm.  What  is  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  P 
(Frankfort,  1889.) 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. — (Munich,  1889.) 

Two  hours. 

(a)  What  is  to  be  said  about  the  composition  and  denomination,  and  also 
about  the  most  important  ways  of  preparing  the  bodies  called  salts  ?  Tho 
statements  concerning  the  ways  of  preparing  the  salts  are  to  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  formulae. 

( h )  Out  of  what  ores,  and  by  what  processes,  are  zinc  and  tin  made  ? 
State  tho  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  the  two  metals,  and  in  what 
alloys  they  arc  contained. 

We  have  carried  this  account  of  Foreign  Commercial  Schools 
to  such  length  that  we  cannot  now  deal  with  the  large  amount 
of  interesting  information  which  we  have  received  from  other 
German  Commercial  Schools.  No  two  of  these  schools  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  curriculum  in  the  commercial  subjects,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  High  Schools  have  the  same  course  of  general  sub¬ 
jects.  Wc  may  classify  the  subjects  as  follows  : — 

General  Subjects. 

(1)  Cosmography  and  Geography ;  (2)  General  History ;  (3) 
Mathematics  ;  (4)  Physics  ;  (5)  Natural  Science ;  (6)  Mechanics ; 
(7)  Drawing  ;  (8)  Shorthand ;  (9)  Music  ;  (10)  Gymnastics  ;  (11) 
Religion;  (12)  Latin. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

(a)  Commercial  Arithmetic;  (b)  Writing;  (c)  Accounts,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Office-work ;  (d)  Commercial  Correspondence  ;  (e)  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  ;  (/  )  Political  Economy  ;  (cj)  Study  of  Products  and 
Raw  Materials  ;  (lu)  Commercial  Geography  ;  (i)  History  of  Com¬ 
merce;  (j)  Commercial  Science,  Imports  and  Exports  ;  (k)  Com¬ 
mercial  Exchange  and  Banking;  ( l )  German  ;  (m)  English  ;  (n) 
French;  (p)  Italian;  (q)  Spanish  ;  (r)  Portuguese;  (s)  Danish; 
(t)  Russian;  (u)  Polish;  (v)  Swedish;  (tu)  Norwegian ;  (e)  Dutch. 

The  following  schools  take  eight  or  ten  of  the  subjects  1  to 
12,  and  nearly  all  the  subjects  a  to  n.  After  each  name  is  stated 
whether  the  school  is  supported  by  the  State,  the  Municipality, 
or  by  private  bodies  : — 

Augsburg  High  School  of  Commerce  (Municipality). 

Fiirth  Royal  Realschule  and  School  of  Commerce  (State). 

Kaiserslautern  Royal  Commercial  Realschule  (State). 

Landshut  Royal  Commercial  Realschule  (State). 

Marktbreit  Municipal  School  of  Commerce. 
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Nuremberg  Municipal  School  of  Commerce. 

Munich  Municipal  School  of  Commerce. 

Berlin  Academy  of  Commerce  (Proprietary). 

Cassel  Royal  School  of  Industry  and  Commerce  (State). 

Danzig  Academy  of  Commerce. 

Frankfort  Real  Gymnasium  and  Commercial  School  (Munici¬ 
pality). 

Hanover  Municipal  School  of  Commerce. 

Osnabriick  International  School  of  Commerce. 

Chemnitz  Public  Institute  of  Commerce  (Merchants,  Muni¬ 
cipality  and  State). 

Dresden  Public  Institute  of  Commerce. 

The  High  Schools  of  Commerce  of  Cologne  and  Dresden  have 
sought  to  avoid  the  interference  with  the  programme  which 
the  acceptance  of  the  military  privilege  for  certificates  involves 
by  accepting  only,  as  students,  those  who  have  already  obtained 
the  certificate  at  a  realscliule  or  gymnasium. 

The  following  take  up  a  selection  of  the  subjects  a  to  n, 
and,  only  such  of  the  general  subjects  as  are  necessary  for 
the  understanding  or  working  of  the  special  commercial  subjects 
chosen : — 

Munich  Royal  School  of  Industry  (State). 

Riesa  Commercial  Institute  (Municipality). 

Waldheim  School  of  Commerce  (Merchants). 

Hildesheim  School  of  Commerce  (Municipality). 

Konigsberg  School  of  Commerce  (Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Auerbach  School  for  Apprentices  (Municipality  aud  State). 

Bautzen  School  for  Apprentices  (Municipality  and  State). 

Crimmitzschau  School  for  Apprentices  (Municipality  and 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Dobeln  School  for  Apprentices  (Municipality  and  State). 

Dresden  School  for  Apprentices  (Municipality  and  State). 

Frankenberg  School  for  Apprentices  (Merchants  and  Munici¬ 
pality). 

Meissen  School  for  Apprentices  (Merchants  and  Munici¬ 
pality). 

Freiberg  School  of  Commerce  (Merchants  and  Munici¬ 
pality). 

Leipzig  Finishing  School  for  Clerks  (Merchants  and  Muni¬ 
cipality). 

Pirna  School  of  Commerce  (Chamber  of  Commerce). 

In  all  these  cases  the  examinations  always  follow  the  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  examinations,  therefore,  vary  in  character 
with  the  programmes. 

Some  of  these  schools  mingle  the  functions  of  a  realschule 
with  those  of  a  commercial  school  :  these  we  include  because 
the  commercial  subjects  predominate.  There  are  manj'  others 
omitted  from  our  list,  such  as  the  Real  und  Handel schule  of 
Mainz  (Mayence),  in  which  the  predominance  is  not  decided. 
The  German  Government  has  done  but  little  for  special  com¬ 
mercial  schools.  In  Prussia  itself  no  such  schools  arc  assisted 
by  the  State.  Even  in  Saxony,  where  there  are  four  high  schools 
and  22  smaller  schools  for  commerce,  supported  at  a  cost  to 
merchants  or  municipality  of  £'25,000  per  annum,  the  State  only 
contributes  £1000.  Technical  schools  and  Schools  ot  Art  are 
much  more  favoured  by  the  Government,  and  receive  very  large 
contributions  from  the  State.  In  Bavaria,  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  were,  until  recently,  attached  to  the  technical  schools 
for  trade  and  art,  but  are  now  discontinued  except  at  Munich. 

Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  Austrian  system  of  education  is  modelled  on  the  German, 
but  elementary  education  is  free  only  in  two  or  three  provinces, 
and  is  nowhere  compulsory.  Between  the  elementary  and  the 
higher  schools,  there  are  schools  with  such  titles  as  the  following  : 
“  middle  real-schools,”  “  pro-gymnasiums,”  and  “  real-gym¬ 
nasiums.”  Each  province  manages  its  own  school  system. 

In  Austria  there  are  three  classes  of  commercial  schools — 
(1)  Public  Schools  of  Commerce  ;  (2)  Private  Schools  of  Com¬ 
merce;  (3)  Finishing  or  Continuation  Schools  (Forth  ildung- 
scliulen)  for  Apprentices. 

The  first  class  may  be  divided  into  academies  and  ordinary 
schools  of  commerce. 

The  academies  receive  students  who  have  completed  their 
studies  in  one  of  the  middle  schools  referred  to.  The  leaving 
certificate  of  these  schools  admits  into  the  academies  without 
further  examination.  The  certificate  obtained  on  leaving  an 
academy  of  commerce  carries  exemption  from  two  years’  mili¬ 
tary  service  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  obtained  the  leaving 
certificate  of  the  middle  or  higher  school  before  entering  the 
academy.  This  condition  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  State  to 


impose  on  the  commercial  academies  a  general  programme,  as  is 
done  in  Germany.  The  State  contributes  about  70,000  florins- 
per  annum  towards  the  support  of  the  nine  following  academies  : 
— Trieste,  Prague  (German),  Vienna,  Graez,  Chrudim,  Linz, 
Pressburg,  and  the  Technical  Academy  of  Commerce  of  Prague, 
and  the  Academy  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Trieste. 

(1)  The  Schools  of  Commerce  receive  pupils  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  They  arc  at  present  eight  in  number,  and 
average  60  students  each. 

(2)  The  Private  Commercial  Schools  arc  more  numerous  than 
the  Public.  We  have  the  names  of  34  of  these  schools,  having 
in  all  168  professors  and  2,360  day  students,  and  2,700  evening 
students  or  apprentices.  One  at  least  of  these  schools  (Mar¬ 
burg)  is  assisted  by  a  contribution  (450  florins)  from  the  State. 

(3)  The  Commercial  Schools  for  Apprentices  have  generally 
been  founded  by  commercial  associations  or  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  well  attended — that  of  Vienna, 
for  example,  which  was  founded  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Vienna,  has  at  present  nearly  2,000 
students. 

fl’he  most  important  of  the  academies  is  that  of  Prague,  the 
history  of  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Commercial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Leipzig,  and  was  founded  by  the  Corporation  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Prague.  It  has  been  the  model  on  which  the  others 
have  been  founded.  Of  the  studies  on  the  programme,  the 
Director  places  as  most  important  the  five  following: — com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  accounts  and  bookkeeping,  modern  languages 
(English,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  the  technology  of  com¬ 
merce  in  each),  raw  and  manufactured  materials,  writing. 

We  are  informed  that  there  are  no  examinations  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  term,  for  the  reason  that  the  in¬ 
struction  is  a  continuous  series  of  examinations.  But  those 
who  have  finished  the  three  years’  course  undergo  an  examina¬ 
tion  partly  written  and  partly  oral,  the  marks  for  which  are 
added  to  those  obtained  during  the  course,  and  the  results  de¬ 
termine  positions  and  money  prizes.  We  have  yet  to  summarize 
the  suggestions  which  educators  and  merchants  in  England  may 
draw  from  the  facts  we  have  gathered. 


THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY^  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

By  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

From  the  moment  wc  are  born  into  this  world  down  to  the 
day  when  we  leave  it,  we  are  called  upon  every  moment  to 
exercise  our  judgment  with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  our 
welfare.  While  nature  has  supplied  us  with  instincts  which 
take  the  place  of  reason  in  our  infancy,  aud  which  form  the  basis 
of  action  in  very  many  persons  through  life,  yet,  more  and  more 
as  the  world  progresses,  and  as  we  depart  from  the  age  of 
childhood,  we  are  forced  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  No  longer  can  we  shelter 
ourselves  behind  those  in  authority  over  us,  but  we  must  come 
to  the  front,  and  each  one  decide  for  himself  what  to  believe  and 
how  to  act  in  the  daily  routine  and  the  emergencies  of  life.  This 
is  not  given  to  us  as  a  duty  which  we  can  neglect,  if  we  please, 
but  it  is  that  which  every  man  and  woman,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  must  go  through  with. 

Most  persons  cut  this  gordian  knot,  which  they  cannot 
untangle,  by  accepting  the  opinions  which  have  been  taught 
them,  and  which  appear  correct  to  their  particular  circle  of 
friends  and  associates ;  others  take  the  opposite  extreme,  and, 
with  intellectual  arrogance,  seek  to  build  up  their  opinions  and 
beliefs  from  the  very  foundation,  individually  and  alone,  without 
help  from  others.  Intermediate  between  these  two  extremes 
comes  the  man  with  full  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  around 
him,  and  yet  with  such  discrimination  that  he  sees  a  chance  of 
error  in  all,  and  most  of  all  in  himself.  He  has  a  longing  for  the 
truth,  and  is  willing  to  test  himself,  to  test  others,  and  to  test 
nature  until  he  finds  it.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
when  thus  carefully  formed,  and  is  then,  but  not  till  then,  willing 
to  stand  before  the  world  and  proclaim  what  he  considers  the 
truth.  Like  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  he  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  science,  or,  like  Luther,  in  the  religious  belief  of  mankind. 
He  neither  shrinks  within  himself  at  the  thought  of  having  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  nor  yet  believes  it  to  be  the  only  one  worth 
considering  in  the  world  ;  he  is  neither  crushed  with  intellectual 
humility,  nor  yet  exalted  with  intellectual  pride;  he  sees  that 
the  problems  of  nature  and  society  can  be  solved,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  this  can  only  come  about  by  the  combined  intellect 
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of  the  world  acting  through  ages  of  time,  and  that  he,  though 
his  intellect  were  that  of  Newton,  cau,  at  best,  do  very  little 
toward  it.  Knowing  this,  he  seeks  all  the  aids  in  his  power  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  if  he,  through  either  ambition  or  love 
of  truth,  wishes  to  impress  his  opinions  on  the  world,  he  first 
takes  care  to  have  them  correct.  Above  all,  he  is  willing  to 
abstain  from  having  opinions  on  subjects  of  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

It  is  the  province  of  modern  education  to  form  such  a  mind, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  to  it  enough  knowledge  to  have  a 
broad  outlook  over  the  world  of  science,  art,  and  letters.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  education  in  general, 
and,  indeed,  I  would  be  transgressing  the  principles  above  laid 
down  if  I  should  attempt  it.  I  shall  only  call  attention  at  this 
present  time  to  the  place  of  the  laboratory  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  I  have  often  had  a  great  desire  to  know  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  more  eminent  of  mankind  before  modern  science  changed 
the  world  to  its  present  condition,  and  exercised  its  influence  on 
all  departments  of  knowledge  and  speculation.  But  I  have 
failed  to  picture  to  myself  clearly  such  a  mind,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  study  of  human  nature,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
shows  me  much  that  I  suppose  to  be  in  common  with  it.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  unscientific  mind  differs  from  the  scientific 
in  this,  that  it  is  willing  to  accept  and  make  statements  of 
which  it  has  no  clear  conception  to  begin  with,  and  of  whose 
truth  it  is  not  assured.  It  is  an  irresponsible  state  of  mind 
without  clearness  of  conception,  where  the  connexion  between 
the  thought  and  its  object  is  of  the  vaguest  description.  It  is 
the  state  of  mind  where  opinions  are  given  and  accepted  without 
ever  being  subjected  to  rigid  tests,  and  it  may  have  some  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  state  of  mind  where  everything  has  a  personal 
aspect,  and  we  are  guided  by  feelings  rather  than  reason. 

When,  by  education,  we  attempt  to  correct  these  faults,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  some  standard  of  absolute  truth  :  that 
we  bring  the  mind  in  direct  contact  with  it,  and  let  it  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  errors  again  and  again.  We  may  state,  like  the 
philosophers  who  lived  before  Galileo,  that  large  bodies  fall 
faster  than  small  ones,  but  when  we  see  them  strike  the  ground 
together  we  know  that  our  previous  opinion  was  false,  and  we 
learn  that  even  the  intellect  of  an  Aristotle  may  be  mistaken. 
Thus  we  are  taught  care  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions,  and 
find  that  the  unguided  human  mind  goes  astray  almost  without 
fail.  We  must  correct  it  constantly,  and  convince  it  of  error 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  discovers  the  proper  method  of 
reasoning,  which  will  surely  accord  with  the  truth  in  whatever 
conclusions  it  may  reach.  There  is,  however,  danger  in  this 
process  that  the  mind  may  become  over-cautious,  and  thus 
present  a  weakness  when  brought  in  contact  with  an  unscrupulous 
person  who  cares  little  for  truth  and  a  great  deal  for  effect.  But 
if  we  believe  in  the  maxim  that  truth  will  prevail,  and  consider 
it  the  duty  of  all  educated  men  to  aid  its  progress,  the  kind 
of  mind  which  I  describe  is  the  proper  one  to  foster  by  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  the  student  be  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  :  let 
him  exercise  his  reason  with  respect  to  the  simplest  physical 
phenomenon,  and  then,  in  the  laboratory,  put  his  opinions  to 
the  test.  The  result  is  invariably  humility,  for  he  finds  that 
nature  has  laws  which  must  be  discovered  by  labour  and  toil, 
and  not  by  wild  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  scintillations  of 
so-called  genius. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  present  state  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  tell  us  that  most  subjects,  including  the 
sciences,  are  taught  as  an  exercise  to  the  memory.  I  myself 
have  witnessed  the  melancholy  sight  in  a  fashionable  school  for 
young  ladies,  of  those  who  were  born  to  be  intellectual  beings, 
reciting  page  after  page  from  memory,  without  any  effort  being 
made  to  discover  whether  they  understood  the  subject  or  not. 
There  are  even  many  schools,  so-called,  where  the  subject  of 
physics  or  natural  philosophy  itself  is  taught,  without  even  a 
class  experiment  to  illustrate  the  subject  and  connect  the  words 
with  ideas.  W ords,  mere  words  are  taught,  and  a  state  of  mind 
far  different  from  that  above  described  is  produced.  If  one  were 
required  to  find  a  system  of  education  which  would  the  most 
surely  and  certainly  disgust  the  student  with  any  subject,  I  can 
conceive  of  none  which  would  do  this  more  quickly  than  this 
method,  where  he  is  forced  to  learn  what  he  does  not  understand. 
It  is  said  of  the  great  Faraday  that  he  never  could  understand 
any  scientific  experiment  thoroughly  until  he  had  not  only  seen 
it  performed  by  others,  but  had  performed  it  himself.  Shall  we 
then  expect  children  and  youth  to  do  what  Faraday  could  not 
do  ?  A  thousand  times  better  never  teach  the  subject  at  all. 

Tastes  differ,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  every  subject  of  study 


which  is  thoroughly  undei’stood  is  a  pleasure  to  the  student. 
The  healthy  mind,  as  well  as  the  healtliy  body,  craves  exercise, 
and  the  schoolroom  or  the  lecture-room  should  be  a  source 
of  positive  enjoyment  to  those  who  enter  it.  Above  all,  the 
study  of  nature,  from  the  magnificent  universe,  across  which 
light  itself,  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  cannot  go  in 
less  than  hundreds  of  years,  down  to  the  atom  of  which  millions 
arc  required  to  build  up  the  smallest  microscopic  object,  should 
bo  the  most  interesting  subject  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
student. 

Some  are  born  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  wrorld  around 
them  ;  some  have  their  tastes  better  developed  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  some  have  minds  incapable  of  ever  understanding  the 
simplest  natural  phenomenon ;  but  there  is  also  a  large  class  of 
students  who  have  at  least  ordinary  powers  and  ordinary  tastes 
for  scientific  pursuits :  to  train  the  powers  of  observation 
and  classification,  let  them  study  natural  history,  not  only 
from  books,  but  from  prepared  specimens,  or  directly  from 
nature ;  to  give  care  in  experiment  and  convince  them  that 
nature  forgives  no  error,  let  them  enter  the  chemical  laboratory; 
to  train  them  in  exact  and  logical  powers  of  reasoning,  let  them 
study  mathematics  ;  but  to  combine  all  this  training  in  one,  and 
exhibit  to  their  minds  the  most  perfect  and  systematic  method 
of  discovering  the  exact  laws  of  nature,  let  them  study  physics 
and  astronomy,  where  observation,  common-sense,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  go  hand  in  hand.  The  object  of  education  is  not  only  to 
produce  a  man  who  ltnows,  but  one  who  does ;  who  makes  his 
mark  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  succeeds  well  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  :  who  can  solve  the  problems  of  nature  and  humanity 
as  they  arise,  and  who,  when  he  knows  he  is  right,  can  boldly 
convince  the  world  of  the  fact.  Men  of  action  are  needed  as 
well  as  men  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  point  in  which 
much  of  our  modern  education  fails.  Why  is  it?  I  answer 
that  the  memory  alone  is  trained,  and  the  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  used  merely  to  refer  matters  to  some  authority  who  is 
considered  final,  and,  worse  than  all,  they  are  not  trained  to 
apply  their  knowledge  constantly.  To  produce  men  of  action 
they  must  be  trained  in  action.  If  the  languages  be  studied, 
they  must  be  made  to  translate  from  one  language  to  the  other 
until  they  have  perfect  facility  in  the  process.  If  mathematics 
be  studied,  they  must  work  problems,  more  problems,  and 
problems  again,  until  they  have  the  use  of  what  they  know.  If 
they  study  the  sciences,  they  must  enter  the  laboratory  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  nature  ;  they  must  learn  to  test  their 
knowledge  constantly,  and  thus  see  for  themselves  the  sad 
results  of  vague  speculation;  they  must  learn  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  truth,  and 
that  their  own  mind  is  most  liable  to  error.  They  must  try 
experiment  after  experiment,  and  work  problem  after  problem, 
until  they  become  men  of  action,  and  not  of  theory. 

This,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  laboratory  in  general  education — 
to  train  the  mind  in  right  modes  of  thought  by  constantly  bring¬ 
ing  it  in  contact  with  absolute  truth,  and  to  give  it  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  method  of  exercise  which  will  call  all  its  powers 
of  reason  and  imagination  into  play.  Its  use  iu  the  special 
training  of  scientists  needs  no  remark,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
education  of  specialists  in  science  is  worth  undertaking  at  all  ? 
and  of  these  I  have  only  to  consider  natural  philosophers  or 
physicists.  I  might  point  to  the  world  around  me,  to  the  steam- 
engine,  to  labour-saving  machinery,  to  the  telegraph,  to  all  those 
inventions  which  make  the  present  age  the  “Age  of  Electricity,” 
n.nd  let  that  be  my  answer.  Nobody  could  gainsay  that  the 
answer  would  be  complete,  for  all  are  benefited  by  these  appli¬ 
cations  of  science,  and  he  would  be  considered  absurd  who  did 
not  recognise  their  value.  These  follow  in  the  train  of  physics, 
but  they  are  not  physics ;  the  cultivation  of  physics  brings 
them  and  always  will  bring  them,  for  the  selfisliuess  ot  mankind 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  turn  all  things  to  profit.  But  in 
the  education  pertaining  to  a  university  we  look  for  other  results. 
The  special  physicist  trained  there  must  be  taught  to  cultivate 
his  science  for  its  own  sake.  He  must  go  forth  into  the  world 
with  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  try  to  draw  others  into  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it,  doing  his  part  to  convince  the  world  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  one  of  the  most  noble  of  pursuits,  that  there  are 
other  things  worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind  besides  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.  He  must  push  forward  and  do  what  he  can, 
according  to  his  ability,  to  further  the  progress  of  his  science. 

Thus  does  the  university,  from  its  physical  laboratory,  send 
forth  into  the  woi’ld  the  trained  physicist  to  advance  his  science, 
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and  to  carry  to  other  colleges  and  technical  schools  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  knowledge.  Thus  the  whole  country  is  educated  in 
the  subject,  and  others  are  taught  to  devote  their  lives  to  its 
pursuit,  while  some  make  the  applications  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  that  are  appreciated  by  all. 

But,  for  myself,  I  value  in  a  scientific  mind  most  of  all  that 
love  of  truth,  that  care  in  its  pursuit,  and  that  humility  of  mind 
which  makes  the  possibility  of  error  always  present,  more  than 
any  other  quality.  This  is  the  mind  which  has  built  up  modern 
science  to  its  pi’esent  perfection,  which  has  laid  one  stone  upon 
the  other  with  such  care  that  it  to-day  offers  to  the  world  the 
most  complete  monument  to  human  reason.  This  is  the  mind 
which  is  destined  to  govern  the  world  in  the  future,  and  to  solve 
problems  pertaining  to  politics  and  humanity  as  well  as  to 
inanimate  nature. 

It  is  the  only  mind  which  appreciates  the  imperfections  of 
the  human  reason,  and  is  thus  cai’eful  to  guard  against  them. 
It  is  the  only  mind  that  values  the  truth  as  it  should  be  valued, 
and  ignores  all  personal  feeling  in  its  pursuit.  And  this  is  the 
mind  the  physical  laboratory  is  built  to  cultivate. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

By  B.  L.  GlLDERSLEEVE,  Ph.D. 

The  chance  that  made  me  the  first  professor  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  this  University  has  made  it  my  duty  to  represent  the 
school  of  letters  on  this  festal  day,  which  has  been  chosen  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  first  completed  decennium  of  our 
existence  as  an  institution.  The  work  of  the  University,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  expressed  by  lectures  and  by  publications,  by  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  students,  by  the  hours  spent  in  labora¬ 
tory  and  seminary,  is  all  on  record.  Judged  even  by  the  census 
standard  of  facts  and  figures,  it  will  be  granted  that  what  has 
been  done  here  in  the  last  ten  years  does  not  fall  short  of  the 
standard  which  was  set  up  in  1876.  Less  measurable,  but  not 
less  certain,  are  the  indications  of  our  influence  on  the  whole 
circle  of  University  work  in  America,  and,  whatever  we  may  have 
failed  to  do,  we  have  assuredly  not  failed  in  rousing  to  greater 
vigilance  and  stimulating  to  a  more  intense  energy  in  other 
parts  of  the  wide  field,  and,  whether  in  the  way  of  ap¬ 
proval  or  in  the  way  of  protest,  our  example  has  made  for 
life  and  growth  and  progress.  This  life  and  growth  and 
progress  have  found  a  material  expression  in  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  model  laboratories  for  biology,  chemistry,  physics. 
Departments  that  are  less  tangible  in  their  material  and  in  their 
methods  have  little  to  show  the  visitor,  except  a  few  books  and 
a  goodly  number  of  men — ardent  students,  who  are  busy  with 
old  problems  and  new,  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
the  past,  laying  up  store  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them, 
in  the  present  neither  envious  nor  afraid.  As  to  this  whole  de¬ 
partment  of  letters,  then,  that  department  which  has  naturally 
fallen  most  under  my  own  observation,  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  healthy  increase  in  the  schools  of  language  and  literature  is 
something  that  has  transcended  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 
In  numbers  we  outrank  many  of  the  minor  German  Universities, 
and  in  the  more  abstruse  and  recondite  studies,  such  as  Assyrian 
and  Sanskrit,  we  hold  our  own  with  some  of  the  leading  schools 
of  Europe.  As  for  our  American  sisters,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
separate  graduate  work  from  undergraduate  work  in  other 
American  Universities  as  it  is  here,  and  hence  the  comparison 
of  numbers  might  not  be  fair,  and  might  be  misinterpreted, 
and,  instead  of  emphasizing  too  much  our  large  number  of 
graduate  students,  it  may  be  better  to  say,  in  regard  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  country  in  which  higher  work  is  done,  that  we 
count  their  success  as  our  success,  for  we  are  all  helpers  one 
of  another.  And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  echo  the  wish — 
which  I  have  often  heard  expressed  of  late — that  the  University 
departments  in  all  American  institutions  of  learning  might  be  so 
organized  that  students  could  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  line  of  study  just  as  they  do  in  Germany, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  their  breadth  of  vision,  their  freedom 
from  local  or  personal  influence.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
congratulated  myself  that  I  was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
three  distinct,  and  markedly  distinct,  philological  schools,  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  and  Bonn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  time 
comes,  there  will  be  a  University  exchange  that  will  help  us  even 
more  than  the  measure  of  it  that  we  have  thus  far  enjoyed. 
We  then  of  the  department  of  letters  have  our  success  to  speak 
of  on  this  day  when  a  little  “  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and 


right  ”  may  be  pardonable,  if  not,  as  Milton  says,  profitable. 
But  it  is  a  success  that  carries  with  it  the  gravest  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  ark  we  bear  contains  more  sacred  vessels  than 
it  held  when  we  set  out,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this  it  becomes 
us  not  only  to  exchange  hearty  congratulations  that  we  have 
been  helped  thus  far  on  our  way,  but  to  renew  our  hold  with 
greater  vigour,  and  to  plant  our  feet  more  firmly,  with  a  clearer 
view  of  the  path  to  be  trod  and  the  burden  to  be  borne. 

To  some,  I  do  not  know  to  how  many,  certainly  to  some  of 
those  whom  I  am  addressing,  the  special  line  of  work  to  which 
my  own  life  has  been  devoted  may  seem  to  have  had  its  day,  and 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  Greek  is  to  plan  for  an  elaborate  structure 
on  the  foundation  of  some  Table  Rock,  destined  at  no  distant 
time  to  fall  and  disappear  on  the  restless  current  of  modern  life. 
A  monument  was  erected  some  years  since  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  old  woman  that  spoke  Cornish,  and  it  would  require  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  friends  to 
fancy  that  some  youth  may  be  present  here  to-day  who  sha'l  live 
to  see  the  cremation  of  the  last  successor  of  Sir  John  Cheke  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  last  old  woman,  trousered  or  un¬ 
trousered,  that  shall  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  Professor  of 
Greek  in  an  American  University.  People  who  have  reached  a 
certain  age  and  have  become  somewhat  reflective  and  prophetic 
generally  console  themselves  with  Hezekiah’s  words.  But  I 
cannot  content  myself  with  the  thought  that  there  will  be  peace 
and  truth  in  my  days.  There  has  not  been  nruch  of  either  of 
these  commodities  in  my  first  half-century,  and  I  do  not  expect 
the  market  to  be  glutted  with  them  in  my  second.  Surely  there 
is  no  sign  that  there  will  be  any  peace  about  Greek  or  truth 
about  Greek  in  any  period  that  I  can  reasonably  hope  to  reach. 
But  the  peace  and  the  truth  that  may  be  denied  me  from  without 
are  vouchsafed  me  abundantly  from  within,  and  while  many  of 
my  fellow-workers  are  in  woe  for  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  and 
mourn  for  the  abandonment  of  Greek,  and  sorrow  that  the  trade 
in  text-books  languishes,  I  am  serenely  standing  where  I  stood 
many,  many  years  ago,  when  I  published  my  first  article  on  the 
“  Necessity  of  the  Classics,”  a  title  not  to  be  confouuded  with 
the  “  Necessities  of  the  Classics  ”  about  which  one  hears  far  too 
much.  I  live  in  the  abiding  assurance  that  what  is  inwrought 
in  the  structure  of  our  history  and  our  literature  must  survive 
so  long  as  the  history  of  our  race  and  the  history  of  our  language 
shall  survive.  To  disentwine  the  warp  of  the  classics  from  the 
woof  of  our  life  is  simply  impossible.  One  mediasval  writer 
every  one  must  know,  and,  measured  by  modern  standards,  Dante 
was  not  a  classical  scholar  of  the  first  rank  ;  his  perspective  of 
antiquity  was  false,  his  estimate  of  the  poets  of  the  past  was  far 
from  being  just,  and  yet  what  is  Dante  if  you  loosen  his  hold  on 
the  classic  time  P  I  will  not  speak  of  Milton,  steeped  in  classic 
lore  ;  I  will  speak  of  Shakespeare.  None  but  those  who  have 
read  Shakespeare  with  the  eye  of  a  classical  scholar  know  how 
much  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare  is  dependent  on  train¬ 
ing  in  the  classics,  and  more  than  once  when  I  have  hesitated  as 
to  whether  it  was  pedantry  or  not  to  use  a  Greek  word  in  my 
English  discourse,  I  have  turned  to  Shakespeare. 

Is  this  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  can  see  only  through  his 
own  narrow  casement  p  Scarcely  had  I  set  down  those  words 
when  the  following  passage  fell  under  my  eye.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  recent  introductory  lecture  of  the  pi’ofessor  of  poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  “The  thorough  study  of  English 
literature,  as  such — literature,  I  mean  as  an  art,  indeed  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts— is  hopeless  unless  based  on  an  equally  thorough 
study  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  When  so  based, 
adequate  study  will  not  be  found  exacting  either  of  time  or  of 
labour.  To  know  Shakespeare  and  Milton  is  the  pleasant  and 
crowning  consummation  of  knowing  Homer  and  Aeschylus, 
Catullus  and  Virgil.  And  upon  no  other  terms  can  we  obtain 
it.* 

To  be  sure  we  have  promise  of  mountains  and  marvels  if  we 
break  with  the  past.  What  satisfied  us  in  our  boyhood  no  longer 
suits  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  present,  and  the  Phoebus  Apollo  of 
our  youth,  clad  as  to  his  dazzling  shoulders  with  a  classic  cloud, 
is  shown  up  as  nothing  better  than  a  padded  dandy.  Our 
adored  Thackeray  is  no  longer  faultlessly  attired  in  a  garb  of 
perfect  English,  he  is  simply  a  stylistic  old  beau ;  the  plots  in 
which  we  once  took  delight  are  nothing  but  vulgar  tricks,  and 
the  lifting  of  a  tea-kettle  lid  and  the  setting  down  of  the  same 
are  intrigue  enough  for  the  conduct  of  a  two-year-long  novel. 
All  this  new  literature  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  classics.  Far 
from  it.  And  yet  I  am  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  self-satisfied 
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edicts  of  those  who  rule  so  large  a  portion  of  the  reading  world, 
and  I  maintain  with  unwavering  confidence  that  all  healthy 
literature  must;  be  kept  in  communion,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  highest  exemplars  of  our  Indo-European  stock  ;  and  if  any¬ 
thing  could  prove  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  healthy  human 
nature,  with  its  compassed  form,  its  fair  red  and  white,  it  would 
be  the  utter  wearisomeness  of  so  much  recent  fine  writing,  in 
which  there  is  no  blood,  no  Sap,  nothing  but  division  and  sub¬ 
division  of  nerve  tissue.  “  A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ” 
is  a  joy  and  delight  in  comparison  with  the  languid,  invertebrate 
children  of  the  great  goddess  Amemia. 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  development  of  the 
study  of  artistic  composition  in  English  during  the  last  few 
years.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  stop  one’s  ears 
to  keep  out  the  thrilling  cicada-sound  of  “art  for  art’s  sake,” 
and  all  the  theoretical  buzz  of  aesthetic  criticism.  The  interest 
has  not  been  unmingled  with  amusement  because  the  apostles  of 
progress  are  preaching  very  old  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  reinforce  so  far  as  I  can,  before  I  acquit  myself 
of  this  function.  Art  for  art’s  sake  involves  the  very  hardest, 
the  very  driest  study,  the  very  kind  of  study  for  which  we 
philologians  and  grammarians  are  contemned.  The  accomplished 
master  in  the  Art  of  Dipping,  who  delighted  the  world  a  few 
weeks  since  by  his  Letters  to  Dead  Authors,  made  his  swallow¬ 
wing  strong  on  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  classics,  and  those  who 
should  hold  him  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  classical  scholar 
we  ought  to  have,  little  know  to  what  severe  studies  is  due  that 
easy  grace.  It  is  so  cheap  to  talk  about  gerund-grinding  and 
root-grubbing,  as  if  gerund-grubbing  did  not  lead  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  and  root-grubbing  to  the  discovery  of  the  magic 
moly  that  guards  against  the  spells  of  Circe,  of  “  euphrasy  and 
rue,”  that  purge  “the  visual  nerve.”  He  who  neglects  the 
elements  lacks  the  first  conditions  of  the  artistic  life.  In  the 
old  times  great  artists  did  not  disdain  to  prepare  their  own 
varnishes,  and  the  old  paintings  stand  fresh  to  this  day,  while 
many  of  their  modern  rivals,  scarce  a  generation  old,  are  falling 
into  decay  beyond  the  hope  of  recognition.  The  fair  dream  was 
embodied  in  machine  pigments,  and  the  machine  pigments  flake 
off,  and  with  them  the  fair  dream  vanishes.  If  grammatical  re¬ 
search  is  pressed  with  regard  to  truth,  to  that  which  is,  then 
the  gerund-grinding,  as  the  colour-grinding,  not  only  has  its 
warrant  in  itself  as  a  useful  exercise,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  higher  purposes,  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
make  use  of  grammatical  results  for  artistic  ends,  still  no 
organic  fact  is  without  its  value,  none  will  fail  of  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  completed  system  of  art  as  of  science.  To  me,  as 
an  ardent  lover  of  literature,  as  one  who  was  led  through  litera¬ 
ture  to  grammar,  and  not  through  grammar  to  literature,  the 
fairest  results  of  a  long  life  of  study  have  been  the  visions  of 
that  cosmic  beauty,  which  reveals  itself  when  the  infinitely  little 
fills  up  the  wavering  outline,  and  the  features  stand  out  pure 
and  perfect  against  the  sky  of  God’s  truth.  Now,  for  the  study 
of  literature  as  an  art  we  have  everything  to  learn  from  the  old 
critics,  and  what  our  own  Sylvester,  our  own  Lanier,  have  re¬ 
discovered  as  to  the  science  of  verse  is  a  chapter  from  antique 
rhetoric.  Mr.  Lowell  has  recently  pointed  out  the  great  secret 
of  Gray’s  abiding  popularity.  That  consummate  master  did  not 
disdain  the  close  analysis  of  the  sensuous  effect  of  sound,  and 
the  melody  of  Coleridge  is  due  in  a  measure  to  a  conscious 
though  fitful  study  in  the  same  line.  Of  late  an  author,  whose 
charm  of  style  was  first  appreciated  in  this  country,  has  written 
an  essay  in  which  he  applies  phonetic  analysis  to  the  works  of 
our  great  prose-writers,  and  strikes  the  dominant  chord  of  what 
seems  unconscious  music.  The  essay  might  have  been  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  have  been  signed  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as 
well  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Whether  then  it  be  for  the  historical  unity  of  the  race,  whether 
it  be  for  the  human  sanity  of  classical  literature,  whether  it  be 
for  the  influence  on  form  either  as  example  or  precept,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  ancient  classics  will  be  displaced  from  the 
list  of  studies  necessary  for  the  highest  and  truest  culture.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  the  so-called  hard  and  dry  and  minute  research 
in  this  and  cognate  provinces  of  study  wili  ever  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  mere  bellettristic  phrasemongery  about  half-under¬ 
stood  beauties.  What  is  hard,  what  is  dry,  what  is  minute, 
depends  very  much  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  approached.  Some 
years  since  I  attended  a  lecture  by  a  great  master.  The  theme 
was  the  vanishing  of  weak  vowels  in  Latin.  Candour  compels  me 
to  state  that,  although  I  pride  myself  on  being  interested  in  the 
most  uninteresting  things,  I  should  have  chosen  another  subject 


for  a  specimen-lecture.  Candour  compels  me  to  state  also  that  I 
very  much  question  whether  the  illustrious  teacher  would  accept 
all  his  own  teachings  to-day,  such  progress  do  grammarians 
make  in  devouring  themselves  as  well  as  one  another.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  tone  in  which  he  announced  his  subject. 
It  was  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  elements  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  weak  vowels  vanish  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trump.  The  tone,  indeed,  seemed  entirely  too  pathetic  for 
the  occasion,  but  as  he  -went  on  and  marshalled  the  facts,  and 
set  in  order  the  long  lines  that  connected  the  disappearance  of 
the  vowel  with  the  downfall  of  a  nationality,  and  great  linguistic, 
great  moral,  great  historical  laws  marched  in  stately  procession 
before  the  vision  of  the  student,  the  airy  vowels  that  had  flitted 
into  the  Nowhere  seemed  to  be  the  lost  soul  of  Roman  life,  and 
the  Latin  language,  Roman  literature,  and  Roman  history  were 
clothed  with  a  new  meaning.  And  so  we  of  the  language  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  intend  to  be  disturbed  in  our  work  by  criticism  on 
the  arid  details  of  our  courses  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we 
unmindful  of  the  larger  and  more  popular  aspects  of  the  wide 
field  of  culture  which  we  occupy.  There  is  no  form  of  art,  no 
phase  of  philosophy,  of  ethics,  no  development  of  physical  science, 
that  is  alien  to  the  student  of  language,  and  the  student  of 
physical  science  in  his  turn  needs  the  human  interest  of  our  study 
to  save  his  life  from  an  austere  and  merciless  quest  of  fact  and 
principle  in  a  domain  where  man  enters  only  as  a  factor  like  any 
other  factor.  But,  first  and  last,  the  scientific  standard  must  be 
upheld  for  the  University  man,  belie  a  student  of  letters,  be  he 
a  physicist ;  and  that  standard  is  the  absolute  truth,  the  ultimate 
truth.  “Nothing  imperfect  is  the  measure  of  anything,”  says 
the  prince  of  idealists.* 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  INTELLIGENCE. 


University  of  London. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners  upon  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in 
Arts  and  Science  and  the  Preliminary  M.B.  Examination  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  August  13th,  and  the  report  on  the  Intermediate  Examination 
in  Medicine  was  published  on  August  11th. 

At  the  Arts  Examination  there  were  613  candidates,  exactly  the 
same  number  as  last  year.  Of  these  a  total  of  311  (50'6  per  cent.) 
have  passed,  viz.,  49  in  Honours,  85  in  the  first  division  (pass),  168  in 
the  second  division,  and  9  in  the  “gulf”  (Honours  candidates  who  only 
reached  the  pass  standard).  Of  women,  128  appeared  (against  116  last 
year),  and  a  total  of  88  (a  remarkable  percentage  of  nearly  69,  against 
56  per  cent,  last  year)  have  passed,  viz.,  9  in  Honours  (3  of  whom  take 
double  Honours),  33  in  the  first  division,  and  46  in  the  second.  Taking 
the  men  alone,  the  percentage  of  passes  is  less  than  46.  Of  the  men 
in  Honours,  4  take  double  Honours,  and  one  (Mr.  E.  D.  Mc  Q.  Gray,  a 
private  student)  takes  quadruple  Honours.  The  exhibition  in  Latin 
goes  to  Mr.  Roland  F.  Wilkins  (son  of  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins),  of 
Owens  College,  and  the  second  candidate  in  the  Honours  list,  Mr.  A. 
Goodier,  of  Stonyliurst,  is  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition.  In  English 
Honours  the  exhibition  goes  to  Miss  Diana  J.  Thomas,  of  University 
College,  Cardiff,  and  the  second  and  third  candidates,  Mr.  LI.  Tipping, 
a  private  student,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Brockington,  of  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  are  marked  worthy  of  the  exhibition.  In  French,  the  first 
candidate,  Miss  M.  L.  Stoer,  of  University  College,  London,  is  disquali¬ 
fied  by  age  for  the  prize,  so  also  is  the  second  candidate  (Mr.  Gray, 
above-mentioned),  and  the  prize  passes  on  to  Miss  Jane  B.  Partridge,  of 
Bedford  College,  London,  and  University  College,  Aberystwith.  In 
German  also  both  the  first  candidate,  Mr.  Gray,  and  the  second,  Mr. 
Ernst  Brugger,  of  the  University  of  Strassburg,  are  disqualified  by  age 
for  the  prize.  There  is  no  other  candidate  in  the  first  class. 

In  Science,  there  were  202  candidates  (one  more  than  last  year),  of 
whom,  in  all,  112  (55-4  per  cent.,  against  62  2  per  cent,  last  year)  have 
passed,  viz.,  27  in  Honours  (two  of  whom  take  double  Honours),  50  in 
the  first  division,  32  in  the  seoond,  and  3  in  the  “  gulf.”  29  of  the 
candidates  were  women,  of  whom  15  (5P7  per  cent.)  have  passed,  viz., 
6  in  Honours,  3  in  the  first  division,  and  6  in  the  second.  At  the 
Honours  examinations,  the  first  and  third  candidates  in  Mathematics 
are  science  men,  the  second  and  fourth  arts  men,  and  the  first,  Mr.  F. 
S.  McAulay,  a  private  student,  would  have  taken  the  exhibition  were  it 
not  that  he  is  above  22  years  of  age.  In  Chemistry,  Mr.  R.  H.  Brem- 
ridge  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  obtains  the  exhibition,  and  the 
second  candidate,  Mr.  Edmund  White,  a  private  student,  is  marked 
worthy  of  the  exhibition.  In  Physics,  the  first  candidate  is  a  lady, 
Miss  J.  B.  Holt,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  but  she  is  too  old  to 
receive  the  Neil  Amott  exhibition  and  medal.  These  are  passed  on  to 
the  second  candidate,  Mr.  G.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  and  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington.  There  is  no  first 
class  in  Botany.  Of  the  four  candidates  in  the  second  class,  three  are 
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ladies.  In  Zoology,  the  exhibition  is  taken  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Davies,  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Science. 

The  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination  has  now  become  so 
complicated  that  it  would  occupy  an  unreasonable  amount  of  space  to 
go  into  all  its  details.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  the  whole  number 
of  candidates,  in  all  the  subjects  or  some  only,  was  273  (11  less  than 
last  year),  and  the  total  of  passes  is  202,  or  74  per  cent.,  but  this  number 
includes  a  good  many  who  went  in  for  the  whole  examination,  but  have 
passed  in  only  one  or  two  subjects,  and  who,  under  previous  regulations, 
would  have  been  plucked.  12  have  taken  Honours,  but  there  is  not  a 
first  class  among  them  ;  83  pass  the  whole  examination ;  40  pass  in  two 
subjects;  and  67  pass  in  one  subject.  6  of  the  candidates  were  women, 
but  only  3  pass — one  in  all  the  subjects,  one  in  two,  and  one  in  one  sub¬ 
ject.  17  of  the  candidates  (last  year  there  were  46)  who  took  the 
whole  examination,  or  Honours,  have  also  qualified  for  going  on  to  the 
B.Sc.  Degree  by  taking  the  three  mathematical  papers  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination  in  Science. 

Lastly,  at  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine  there  appeared 
a  total  of  144  candidates,  of  whom  a  total  of  86  (59‘7  per  cent.)  have 
passed,  viz.,  23  in  Honours  (of  whom  11  take  double  and  2  take  treble 
Honours),  42  pass  in  all  the  subjects,  11  pass  in  all  but  Physiology,  and 
10  pass  in  Physiology  only.  8  of  the  candidates  were  women  ;  one  passes 
in  all  the  subjects,  and  three  others  obtain  Honours.  One  of  these  three, 
Miss  Ann  F.  Piercy,  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  has 
very  highly  distinguished  herself,  being  placed  first  in  a  large  first  class, 
with  the  exhibition  and  gold  medal,  in  Materia  Medica,  and  second  with 
a  gold  medal  in  Anatomy,  and  being  bracketed  with  two  others  in  the 
first  class  in  Physiology.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  position  ever 
attained  by  any  woman  at  this  examination.  The  exhibition  and  gold 
medal  in  Anatomy  go  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carwardine,  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  he  exhibition  and  gold  medal  in  Chemistry  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hopkins,  of  Guy’s. 

Miss  Piercy  is  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Piercy,  of  the  London 
Mission  to  t-he  Chinese,  and  is  said  to  be  studying  medicine  with  a  view 
to  mission  work  in  China,  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools, 

The  Council  have  elected  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.,  for  six  years 
Chaplain  of  King’s  College,  London,  to  be  Yice-Principal. 

Mr.  Robert  Montague,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Dulwich  College, 
has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  the  Freemen’s  Orphan  School. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Rubie,  Assistant  Master  of  Bradfield  College,  has  been 
elected  Headmaster  of  Richmond  Grammar  School,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Nicoll,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  in  University  College,  Dundee. 

The  Rev,  Herbert  A.  Watson,  Modern  Form  Master  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  Maidstone  Grammar 
School. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  August  31st,  1890. 

Art  Ballad  (The),  Loewe  aDd  Schubert,  with  Musical  Illustrations  by  A.  B. 
Bach,  royal  L6mo,  16s.  cl. 

Baillon  (H.) :  Histoire  de  Plantes,  10fr.’ 

Bohn’s  Library  of  Sports  and  Games:  Athletic  Sports,  edited  by  E.  Bell,  Vol. 
1,  Cricket,  &c.,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Blake’s  (M.  E.)  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Elementary  Schools,  how  to  increase  their  Utility,  Six  Lectures,  with  Preface 
by  W.  Bousfield,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes,  edited,  with  Introduction, 
&c.,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

French  Composition  through  Lord  Macaulay’s  English:  Part  3,  Lord  Clive, 
edited  by  J.  Boielle,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  cl. 

Forsyth’s  (A.  R.)  Theory  of  Differential  Equations,  Part  1,  12s. 

Gibbin’s  (H.  de  B.)  The  Industrial  History  of  England,  2s.  6d. 

Grimm  (J.) :  Kleinere  Schriften,  Yol.  8,  12m.  50. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  German  Text,  with  Notes  by  W.  J.  Hickie,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl, 

Hayward’s  (R.  B.)  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry,  12mo,  3s.  cl. 

Hirth  (F.) :  Chinesische  Studien,  Vol.  1,  15m. 

Jago’s  (W.)  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  Classes,  4s,  6d. 

Litchfield’s  (M.  E.)  The  Nine  Worlds,  Stories  foom  Norse  Mythology,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  cl. 

Longman’s  New  Five-Shilling  Atlas,  for  Use  in  Schools,  edited  by  G.  G. 
Chisholm,  imp.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Longman’s  School  Atlas,  Physical  and  Political,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Milne  (Rev.  J.  J.)  and  Davis’s  (R.  F.)  Geometrical  Conics,  Part  1,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Offinger  (II.) :  English-French-Italian-German  Technical  Dictionary,  Part  2,3m. 

Ostwald’s  (Vilhelm)  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry,  trans.  with  Author’s 
sanction,  by  J.  Walker,  8vo,  10s.  cl. 

Poussie  :  Manuel  de  Conversation  en  Trente  Langues,  lOfr. 

Pikler’s  (J.)  Psychology  of  the  Belief  in  Objective  Existence,  Part  1,  8vo, 
4  s.  6d.  cl. 

Russell’s  (C.  H.  St.  L.)  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Sidgwick’s  (C.  S.)  Story  of  Denmark,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Sinclair’s  (J.)  Scenes  and  Stories  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  6s 

Waugh’s  (A.)  Schoolroom  Theatricals,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  c). 

Wright’s  (W.)  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Semitic  Languages, 
8vo,  14s.  cl, 
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WHITTAKER’S 

SERIES  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES . 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master  at  Dulwich 

College.  2s.  6d. 

FOR  BEGINNERS. 

LA  BELLE  NIVERNAISE.  Historie  d’un  vieux  bateau  et  de 
son  Equipage.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  With  Six  Illustrations. 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS. 

BUG  JARGAL.  By  Victor  Hugo.  3s. 

“  The  notes  of  both  volumes  are  apposite  and  well  expressed.” — Journal  of 
Education. 

UBiSULE  MIROUET.  By  Honore  de  Balzac,  [In  the  Press. 


WHITTAKER’S 

SERIES  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  AUTHORS. 


WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES. 

Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich;  F.  Storr,  B.A.,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in 
Merchant  Taylors’  Schools;  and  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Deputy 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford  University. 

The  attention  of  the  heads  of  Colleges  and  Schools  is  respectfully  directed  to 
this  new  Series  of  “  Modern  German  Authors,”  which  is  intended  to  supply 
the  much-felt  want  of  Suitable  Reading  Books  for  English  Students  of 
German,  presenting  the  compositions  of  the  best  living,  or  only  recently 
deceased  authors. 

FIRST  SERIES. — For  Beginners. 

KEY’S  FABELN  PUB,  KINDER.  Printed  in  Roman  Charac¬ 
ters.  Illustrated  by  O.  Specktee.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
Grammatical  Summary,  Words,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By 
F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor.  Is.  6d. 

The  Same,  with  a  Phonetic  Introduction,  Phonetic  Transcription  of  the  Text. 
By  F.  Lange,  Professor,  Ph.D.  2s. 

SECOND  SERIES. — For  Intermediate  Students. 

DOKTOR  WESPE.  Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  von  JULIUS 
RODERICH  BENEDIX.  Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
2s.  6d. 

THIRD  SERIES. — For  Advanced  Students. 

MEISTER  MARTIN,  der  Kiifner.  Erzahlung  von  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffman.  Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Is.  6d. 

HANS  LANGE.  Schauspiel  von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  by  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Deputy  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  2s. 

AUP  WACHE.  Novelle  von  Berthold  Auerbach.  DER 
GEFRORENE  KUSS.  Novelle  von  Otto  Roquette.  Edited  by  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  M.A.  2s. 

DER  BIBLIOTHEKAR.  Lustspiel  von  G.  von  Moser.  Edited 
by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Second  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

EINE  FRAGrE.  Idyll  von  George  Ebers.  Edited  by  F.  Storr, 
B.A.,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  2s. 

DIE  JOURNALISTEN.  Lustspiel  von  Gustav  Ereytag. 
Edited  by  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Second  Revised  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ZOPF  UND  SCH  WERT.  Lustspiel  von  Karl  Gutzkow.  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

GERMAN  EPIC  TALES  IN  PROSE.  I.  Die  Nibelungen, 
von  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar.  II.  Walther  und  Hildegund,  von  Albert  Richter 
Edited  by  Karl  Neuhaus,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  2s.  6d. 

EKKEHARD.  Erzahlung  deszehnten  Jahrhunderts,  von  Victor 
von  Scheffel.  Abridged  Edition,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  German  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  The  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

[In  the  Pres  St 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


A.  G.  DAWSON’S  LIST. 


Tacitus. — Annals,  Books  I. -VI.  Forming  a  New  Volume 

ill  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  Allen. 
Cloth,  xl.  +  486  pages,  7s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

Allen  &  Greenough’s  New  Latin  Grammar.  A  Latin 

Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  on  Comparative  Grammar. 
By  J.  H.  Allen,  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  and  J.  B.  Greenough, 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  University.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  488  pages.  Crown  8vo,  half-morocco,  Cs. 

Practical  Latin  Composition.  By  W.  C.  Collar,  Author  of 

“  The  Beginner’s  Latin  Book,”  &c.  268  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
Sustained  extracts  from  Caesar,  Livy,  Nepos,  and  Cicero  are  preceded  by 
carefully  graded  Exercises  for  Prose  Composition, .based  upon  the  Latin  passages 
which  the  pupil  has  already  worked  at  in  translation.  A  vocabulary  is  appended. 

Cicero. — Brutus,  seu  de  Claris  oratoribus  ( Vol.  II.  of  the  College 
Series  of  Latin  Authors).  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
Professor  Kellogg.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Plato. — Apology  and  Crito.  Edited  by  Professor  Louis 

Dyer.  Cloth,  square  8vo,  204  pages,  6s. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  of  which 
Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  of  Cambridge  University,  writes: — ‘‘I  have  examined  several 
of  the  volumes  carefully,  and  have  looked  at  the  others,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Series  as  a  whole  is  very  valuable.” 

Modern  French  Readings.  With  Helps  for  Composition. 
Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s  School, 
Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  263  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

The  volume  consists  of  sustained  extracts  from  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier, 
Guizot,  &c. 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools,  it 

is  believed  for  the  first  time,  by  Professor  Sumichrast,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  now  in  use  at  Eton  College.  Cloth,  289  pp„  3s.  6d. 

Williams  &  Lascelles’  Introduction  to  Chemical 

Science.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  M.A.,  P.C.S.,  Assistant-Master  and 
Librarian  at  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo,  232  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  with  50 
Illustrations. 


An  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  By  A.  P.  Gage, 

Instructor  in  Physics  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  viii.  +  353  pages.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  Chart  of 
Colours  and  Spectra.  5s.  6d. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood.  A  Handbook  for  Technical  Schools 
and  Manual  Training  Classes.  With  over  300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 


The  Elements  Of  Astronomy.  For  use  in  Science  Classes 
and  Schools.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  Author  of  “A  General  Astronomy," 
“  The  Sun,”  &c.  Half-morocco,  475  pages,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


Shakespeare.— Julius  Csesar.  Edited  by  Henry  N.  Hudson, 
LL.D.,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  cover.  Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  —  Hamlet.  Edited  by  Henry  N.  Hudson, 
LL.D.,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  Cd. 


Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  &  II.,  and  Milton’s 

Lycidas.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague, 
Pb.l).,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Boston.  198  pages. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Lamb’s  Adventures  Of  Ulysses.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Cloth,  square  8vo,  Is.  6d. ;  also,  an  Edition  specially  bound 
for  a  Prize  or  Gift-Book,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 


Lotze’s  Philosophical  Outlines.  Translated  from  the 
German,  and  Edited  by  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd.  In  6  Vols.,  containing  about 
180  pages  in  each.  To  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  each  vol. 


Vol.  I.  Metaphysic. 

„  II.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
,,  III.  Practical  Philosophy. 


Vol.  IV.  Psychology. 
,,  V.  Aesthetics. 

„  VI.  Logic. 


The  International  Education  Series.  Edited  by  William 

T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


ONE  THOUSAND  EVERY-DAY  WORDS 

COMMONLY  MIS-SPELT. 

Selected  from  Leading  Articles  of  the  “Times,”  “Standard,” 
“Telegraph,”  “Daily  News,”  “Morning  Post.” 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

One  Thousand  Every-Day  Words 

Commonly  Mis-Spelt. 

CONTAINING  MOKE  DIFFICULT  WORDS. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

A  special  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  introduction  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  more 
general  and  familiar  scientific  and  technical  terms,  which  must  of  necessity  be  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  every  intelligent  student. 


THE  TOWNLEY  ALGEBRAICAL  TESTS. 

BY 

T.  B.  ELLERY,  F.R.G.S. 

Part  I.— Notation,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division. 

Part  II.— The  Same,  with  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  and  Easy  Simple  Equations  involving 
one  Unknown  Quantity. 

Part  III.— The  Same,  with  Simple  Equations  involving  two  Unknown  Quantities, 
and  Easy  Quadratic  Equations. 

PRICE  TWOPENCE  EACH  PART. 

ANSWERS,  on  Vellum  Paper,  Guaranteed  Correct,  2d.  each. 


THE  TOWNLEY 

DIVISIONAL  MAPS  OF  EUROPE. 

These  Maps  possess  the  following  advantages  :— 

The  absence  of  all  unnecessary  detail.  Only  those  places  are  shown  which  it 
will  be  useful  for  the  scholar  to  remember,  thus  making  the  maps  simple,  clear  in 
outline,  and  visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 

Towns  are  indicated  by  black  circles  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  by  all  the 
scholars  in  the  class. 

The  names  are  printed  in  very  small  type ;  they  can  thus  be  read  only  by  the 
teacher.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  him,  as  with  the  common  test  maps, 
to  “  cram”  the  lesson  beforehand,  or  to  have  constant  recourse  during  its  progress 
to  an  atlas  or  other  work  of  reference. 


ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  SERIES. 


1.  France. 

2.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

3.  Germany. 

4.  Italy. 

5.  Austria-Hungary. 


6.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

7.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

8.  Switzerland. 

9.  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Danubian 

States. 


Size  40  inches  by  30  inches.  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished. 


PRICE  THREE  SHIELINGS  EACH. 

FAKGF  SPECIMEN  SECTION  FREE. 


THE  CHELTENHAM  REGISTER. 


1.  Rosenkranz’s  Philosophy  of  Educa¬ 

tion.  6s. 

2.  Painter’s  History  of  Education.  6s. 

3.  Morrison’s  Ventilation  and  Warming 

of  School  Buildings.  3s.  6d. 

4.  Froebel’s  Education  of  Man.  6s. 

6.  Baldwin’s  Elementary  Psychology. 
6s. 

6.  Preyer’s  Senses  and  the  Will.  6s. 

12.  Pickard’s  School 


7.  Preyer’s  Development  of  the  Inte 

lect.  6s. 

8.  Parker’s  How  to  Study  Geograph; 

6s. 

9.  Boone’s  History  of  Education  i 

the  United  States.  6s. 

10.  Klemm’s  European  Schools.  8s.  6i 

11.  Howland’s  Practical  Hints  f< 

Teachers.  4s.  6d. 

Supervision.  4s.  6d. 


A  COMPLETE  REGISTER  OF  MARKS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

FOB  PB.IVA.TE  SCHOOLS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

The  Practical  Teacher  says:— “The  book  will  be  very  useful  in  schools  where 
marks  are  given.” 

SPECIMEN  FREE. 


Notice.  -  MR.  ARNOLD'S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE,  in¬ 
cluding  Messrs.  GINN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS,  is  now  ready,  post 
free  on  application.  _ 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  E,C. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  ON 

APPLICATION. 


A.  G.  DAWSON,  14  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 

London,  E.C. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON’S  LIST  OF  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES. 

Bt  J.  Yeats,  LL.D.,  E.S.S.,  E.G.S. 

1.  The  Golden  Gates  of  Trade,  with  our  Home  Industries,  introduc¬ 

tory  to  a  Study  of  Mercantile  Economy  and  of  the  Science  of  Commerce.  Cr. 
8vo.  With  Map.  Price  3s.  6d.  [ Beady  in  September. 

2.  Map  Studies  of  the  Mercantile  World.  Auxiliary  to  our  Foreign 

and  Colonial  Trade,  and  Illustrative  of  part  of  the  Science  of  Commerce. 
Crown  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d.  [Heady  in  September. 


Commercial  Geography.  A  Series  of  Lectures  by  J.  Scott-Keltie, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  Examiner  in  Commercial 
Geography  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Crown  8vo.  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  [ Ready  in  October. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Rapid  Road  to  Spanish.  A  Manual  for  Self-Instruction.  Contain¬ 
ing  Practical  and  Conversational  Lessons  in  Spanish,  and  Introduction  to 
Fluent  Speaking  and  Writing,  with  a  Guide  to  Commercial  Correspondence, 
and  a  Synoptical  Grammar.  By  J.  W.  Ralfs,  Translator  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

French  for  the  Times.  A  Series  of  Outline  Narratives  of  Travel, 
Letters,  Conversations,  Idioms,  and  Proverbs,  with  Questions,  based  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Association  of  Ideas.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ATLASES. 

Boldly  lettered  and  clearly  printed ,  ivith  Physical  Maps  of  the  Continents  and  Principal 

Countries. 

1.  Philips’  Child  Atlas  for  Home  and  School.  Containing  68  Maps 

side  9?  by  6|  inches.  Price  Is.  6d. 

2.  Philips’  Presentation  Atlas  for  Young  People.  Strongly  bound 

in  handsome  cloth  gilt  cover,  gilt  edges.  Price  2s.  6d. 

3.  Philips’  Graphic  School  Atlas.  Containing  112  Maps  and  Dia¬ 

grams.  Price,  stiff  covers,  Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

4.  Philips’  Young  Geographer’s  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World.  Con¬ 

taining  68  Maps.  Price,  in  red  cloth  cover,  red  edges,  Is. 

5.  Philips’  Shilling  Unique  School  Atlas.  Containing-  70  Maps  and 

10  Diagrams.  Imperial  4to,  illustrated  cover,  price  Is. 

6.  Philips’  Sixpenny  Unique  Atlas.  Containing  70  Maps  and  10 

Diagrams.  Crown  lto,  illustrated  cover,  price  6d. 


SPECIAL  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  ATLASES 


EOK  TITE  USE  OF 


STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  OXFORI 

JUNE,  1891. 

English  History: — 


LOCAL  EXAMINATION, 


Davies’ Manuals :  1688  to  1714  ... 

1689  to  1760  . 

1760  to  1816 . 

Religious  Knowledge : — 

Davies’  Notes  on  I.  Kings  . 

Davies’  Notes  on  St.  Luke  . 

Davies’  Notes  on  the  Acts  . 

Linton’s  Notes  on  II.  Corinthians 
Davies’  Manual  of  the  Church  Catechism 
Davies’  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 


Geography : — 

Hughes’  Class-Book  of  Modern  Geography . 

Hughes’  Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography . 

Hughes’  Elementary  Class-Book  of  Modern  Geography . 

Hughes’  Elementary  Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography  " 

Faunthorpe’s  British  Colonies . 

Philips’  Student’s  Atlas  . 

Philips’ Select  Atlas  .  ...  j" 

Philips’  Oxford  Outline  Atlas,  containing  England  &  Wales,  Scotland 
Ireland,  British  Isles,  Spain,  Europe,  Turkey  in  Europe,  India 
and  Switzerland  .  ’ 


s.  d. 
1  6 
2  6 
2  6 


1  0 
1  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  0 
2  0 


3  6 
3  6 
1  6 
1  6 
2  6 
7  6 
5  0 


1  0 


Just  Published,  Price  9d. 

A  Plea  for  Slojd.  By  J.  Frauzjsrs.  Translated  from  the 
by  Anna  Stromsters. 

We  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  important 
education.  — Schoolmaster. 


Swedish 
subject  of 


A  complete  Illustrated  List  of  Materials  and  Tools  for  Wood  Slojd  as  practised  at  Nads 
u'lll  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 


TAYLOR’S  STAVE  SIGHT-SINGING  METHOD. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

1.  The  Teacher’s  Manual:  “How  to  Teach  Sight-Singing.”  Em¬ 

bodying  a  full  Development  of  the  Method.  Dedicated  by  special  permission 
to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  4to,  cloth,  price  5s. 

2.  The  New  Code  Sight-Singing  Book.  Being  Selections  from  the 

above  Work,  exactly  covering  the  Requirements  of  the  Code.  Cloth,  4to, 
price  3s. 

3.  Action  Songs,  with  Sight-Singing  Teaching  for  Infant  and  Junior 

Classes.  Containing  numerous  Original  Action  Songs,  together  with  a  very 
simple  Explanation  of  the  Author’s  Method.  Price  2s.  6d. 

4.  School  Songs  with  Sight-Singing  Exercises,  A  Collection  of 

Original  and  Characteristic  Songs  specially  prepared  for  School  and  Home 
Use.  4to,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

5.  Original  Code  Sight-Singing  Exercises.  Divisions  I.  and  II.  of 

of  New  Code.  Stiff  paper  cover,  10  pages,  price  3d. 

6.  Original  Code  Sight-Singing  Exercises.  Divisions  III.  and  IV.  of 

N  ew  Code.  Stiff  paper  cover,  20  pages,  price  4d. 

A  detailed  Prospectus  embodying  a  short,  account  of  the  methods  will  be  forwarded  gratis 

on  application. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GYMNASTIC  HANDBOOKS. 

By  A.  Alexander,  F.R.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Liverpool  Gymnasium ;  late  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  National  Physical  Recreation  Society. 

1.  Healthful  Exercises  for  Girls.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

2.  Modern  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Part  I.  Elementary.  With 

Musical  Accompaniment,  and  over  200  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  140  pages,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

3.  Modern  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Part  II.  Advanced.  Illustrated 

by  270  specially-drawn  Figures.  Demy  8vo,  200  pages,  full  bound,  doth  gilt, 
price  5s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NEW  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  MODEL. 


PHILIPS’ 

PORTABLE  SUN-DIAL. 


In  addition  to  illustrating  simply  and  accurately  the  principle  of  the  Sun-dial 
this  attractive  and  instructive  little  model  affords  a  complete  exponent  of  the 
Decimal  System  of  Reckoning  Measurement  and  Weight. 

Designed  expressly  for  use  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Families. 


LONDON:  GKEJORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. ;  LIVERPOOL:  45  to  51  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET. 
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LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


UNIV.  CORR.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 
MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL  ANSWERS  to  the 

Examination  Papers.  ( Publ  ished  during  the  week  following  each  Examination.) 
No.  VIII.,  June,  1890.  Cloth  gilt.  Is. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations— Advice  on  the  Choice 
of  Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects) — Matriculation  Examination  Papers  set 
June,  1S90— Pull  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  by  the 
Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens  :  A  Reprint  of  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  passages  set  for  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matriculation  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  Arts,  together  with  schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  :  Choice  of  Text-Books — Plan  of  Study  for  18  weeks,  with  Notes  and 
Hints — Matric,  Exam.  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar  from  1881  to  1SS9 — Illustrative 
Sentences  for  Latin  Prose — List  of  Words  differing  in  meaning  according  to 
quantity— Model  Solutions.  &c. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  Fourth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.  By  R.  W.  Stewart, 
"*”T!Sc!",Lond7  3s.  6cL~” " 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  Matriculation  Syllabus,  and  contains  over  150 
Diagrams. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems,  with  numerous  Worked  Examples.  By 
R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Greek  Papers :  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty 

Examination  Papers  in  Greek  set  at  London  University  Matriculation  ;  with 
Model  Answers  to  the  Paper  of  January,  1890,  by  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond., 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French.  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above). 
Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above). 
Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above). 
Is.;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above). 
Is.  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papers-.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

FOR  JANUARY,  1891. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 

and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary 
(in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  in  one  Vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon. 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary 
(in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  in  one  Vol.,  2s.  6d. 

The  notes  abound  in  valuable  scholarly  hints.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  and  the 
test  papers  will  be  found  of  real  service.” — School  Hoard  Chronicle. 

FOR  JUNE,  1991. 

Livy,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.,  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  PART  II.,  A  Vocabulary 
(in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.,  A 
Literal  Translation,  Is.  6d.  The  Three  Parts  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Tutorial  Series,  which  includes  over 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1890. 

The  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  that  body 
recently  held  at  Birmingham,  raised  an  educational  question 
of  as  much  interest  to  schoolmasters  as  to  medical  practi¬ 
tioners. 

He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  address  the  pre-technical 
education  of  medical  men,  and  his  criticisms  and  conclusions 
with  reference  to  tliat  education  have  a  far  wider  application 
than  he  gave  to  them.  For  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the 
preliminary  education  proper  to  one  who  is  to  be  a  doctor, 
suggests  the  like  inquiry  in  refei'ence  to  the  student  who  is 
to  be  a  merchant,  manufacturer,  engineer,  or  lawyer.  And  if 
the  ordinary  secondary  schools  of  the  country  fail,  as  Dr. 
Wade  says  they  do,  to  impart  to  students  entering  the  medical 
profession  that  preliminary  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  begin  their  technical  studies  intelligently  and  without  loss 
of  time,  then  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  fail  equally  in  reference  to  youths  entei’ing  on  other 
pursuits,  whether  commercial  or  professional. 

The  medical  student’s  case,  as  stated  by  Professor  Huxley, 
is  this.  He  enters  the  medical  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
too  commonly  “  not  only  devoid  of  the  slightest  tincture 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but,  what  is  worse,  so  completely 
habituated  to  learn  only  from  books  or  oral  teaching,  that  the 
attempt  to  learn  from  tilings,  and  to  get  his  knowledge  at  first 
hand,  is  something  new  and  strange.  Thus  a  large  proportion 
of  medical  students  spend  much  of  their  first  year  in  learning 
how  to  learn,  and,  when  they  have  done  that,  in  acquiring  the 
preliminary  scientific  knowledge  with  which,  under  any 
rational  system  of  education,  they  would  have  come  pro¬ 
vided.” 

As  the  average  student  can  only  afford  to  devote  about 
four  or  five  years  to  professional  studies,  and  must  at 
the  end  of  these  earn  his  own  living,  it  is  only  too  clear 
that  the  loss  of  a  year  in  working  the  elementary  science 
which  he  should  have  learned  at  school,  but  did  not,  is 
altogether  unjustifiable. 

Why  is  it  that  the  medical  student  has  left  school  without 
that  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  science  which  would  enable  him  to  begun  at  once 
the  study  of  the  practical  branches  of  medical  science 
and  art?  Dr.  Wade  answers  that  it  is  owing:  to  the 
disproportionate  time  given  to  Latin  in  the  schools.  He 
pertinently  inquires  into  the  uses  to  which  the  doctor  puts 
this  subject  to  which  so  much  school  time  is  devoted,  and  he 
finds  they  arc  only  these: — (1)  He  wrote  in  his  prescriptions 
the  Latin  names  of  drugs,  instead  of  their  English  or 
Anglicized  ones  ;  (2)  He  wrote  in  Latin  his  instructions  to 
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the  dispenser  for  compounding  the  drugs  so  ordered ;  (3)  He 
wrote  in  Latin  his  instructions  to  the  patient  as  to  the 
quantities  in  and  the  times  at  which  medicines  were  to  be 
taken,  or  as  to  the  manner  applications  were  to  be  used. 

Now  these  uses  Dr.  Wade  submits  are  purely  arbitrary  and 
artificial,  and  there  only  remains,  in  justification  of  the  time 
spent  on  Latin,  its  educational  value — its  peculiar  power  of 
disciplining  the  mind  for  whatever  work  it  may  be  required 
to  do.  Then,  as  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter,  the 
question  arises,  Are  there  not  other  subjects  which  afford  not 
only  mental  discipline,  but  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  life- 
work  of  the  student  ?  and  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
vice  of  the  modern  school  cui’riculum,  the  real  fundamental 
difficulty  in  modern  education.  Look  at  a  modern  secondary 
school,  and  the  demands  it  makes  on  the  minds  of  its  scholars. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary  subjects  ad  nauseam , 
parsing  and  analysis,  chronology,  history,  and  geography  ; 
then,  in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Universities, 
Latin  and  Greek  are  kept  up  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  cry  of 
the  practical  man,  French  and  German  must  be  attended  to  ; 
and,  by  way  of  making  the  curriculum  in  some  measure  reflect 
the  astonishing  progress  of  science  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
have  small  books  on  natural  history,  physiology,  geology, 
chemistry,  botany,  physics,  to  be  got  up  one  or  two  at  a  time  ; 
and  last  of  all,  yielding  to  the  claims  of  commerce,  the 
student  is  required  to  know  something  of  international  traffic, 
of  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  races,  their 
wants  and  superfluities,  their  ways,  habits,  and  achievements, 
the  natural  resources  of  each  country,  and  their  present  stage 
of  development.  And  instead  of  choosing  from  this  motley 
multitude  of  subjects  those  which  would  accord  best,  both  as 
discipline  and  knowledge,  with  the  gradual  growth  of  youth¬ 
ful  faculties — in  other  words,  instead  of  there  being  a  super¬ 
intending  design  in  school  education  directing  it  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  its  end — what  we  see  is  that  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  too  frequently 
determined  by  the  exigency  of  particular  examinations,  or 
else  are  left  to  the  blind  evolution  of  events. 

The  President  of  the  Medical  Association  holds,  and 
Professor  Huxley  holds  with  him,  that  the  General  Medical 
Council,  in  making  Latin  an  obligatory  subject  in  their 
entrance  examination,  thereby  lays  a  useless  burden  upon 
medical  students,  and  hinders  the  proper  organization  of 
their  professional  studies.  “  Most  undoubtedly,”  says 
Professor  Huxley,  “  it  is  desirable  that  students  of  medicine, 
like  other  people,  should  have  a  sound  literary  training. 
They  may  obtain  it,  and  a  sound  elementary  training  in  science 
as  well,  before  they  are  seventeen,  if  only  the  Latin  fetish 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  determine  the  conditions  of  medical  education.” 
Dr.  Wade  makes  a  practical  suggestion  to  meet  the  difficulty 
as  it  affects  medical  students,  which,  as  he  rightly  surmises, 
would,  if  acted  on,  be  helpful  also  to  others.  His  proposal 
is  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  should  sit 
with  open  doors  and  take  the  evidence  of  two  or  three 
persons  carefully  selected  from  each  of  the  following  classes  : 
— Public  Schoolmasters,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Headmasters  of  Training  Colleges,  and  Headmasters  of 
Board  Schools.  The  subject  of  inquiry  would  be  :  In  what 
way  could  it  be  best  ascertained  that  a  boy  aged  fifteen  was 
of  not  less  than  average  intellectual  capacity ;  that  he  had 


for  ten  years  been  so  trained  as  to  have  had  his  intellect 
generally  developed.  Inquiry  as  to  what  subjects  would 
best  serve  such  training,  and  which  were  the  most  useful  in 
after  years,  Dr.  Wade  remarks,  would  of  course  follow  ;  but 
he  considers  that,  if  the  boy’s  then  intellectual  status  was 
satisfactory,  no  matter  what  or  how  much  he  had  learned, 
the  essential  points  being  that  he  understood  what  he  had 
learned,  and  that  he  had  so  acquired  his  knowledge  that  in 
the  process  of  acquisition  he  had  been  trained  to  think,  then 
the  boy  “  was  fit  for  differentiation  into  a  science  student.” 

Applied  to  school  practice  generally,  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Wade  only  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  a  time  in  the  school 
period  when  specialization  should  come  in,  when  a  boy  should 
turn  his  attention  to  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  life-work.  Schoolmasters  recognise  this  as  fully 
as  others,  and,  if  the  recognition  does  not  produce  all  the 
results  to  be  expected,  the  reason  lies,  as  already  hinted,  in 
this,  that  far  too  many  subjects  are  taught  in  schools.  The 
essential  matter,  however,  now  is  that  some  settlement  of 
the  question  of  a  rational  school  curriculum  should  be 
reached  ;  but  how  we  are  to  reach  it,  with  so  many  influential 
bodies  seeking  to  shape  education  each  after  its  own 
views,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  boys 
cannot  usefully  learn  all  they  are  called  upon  in  these  days 
to  learn.  A  choice  has  to  be  made  amongst  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  in  our  view  the  best  guide  to  follow  in  making 
a  choice  is  utility. 


The  controversy  between  theory  and  practice  began  with 
the  human  race,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  as  long.  The 
theorist,  busy  with  the  detection  and  organization  of  general 
principles,  still  looks  with  but  ill-disguised  impatience  upon 
the  stubborn  and  inconsiderate  claims  of  particular  practice 
to  decide  everything;  and  the  practical  man,  careful  and 
troubled  about  details  and  particulars,  and  somewhat  over- 
eager  that  every  chance  success  of  his  work  shall  be 
attributed  to  his  own  individual  genius  and  experience,  scoffs 
at  theory  as  something  out  of  touch  with  this  workaday 
world,  and  refuses  to  see  that,  if  he  has  any  reasons  at  all  for 
what  he  does,  those  reasons  must  themselves  constitute  a 
kind  of  theory.  But  setting  aside  this  controversy  for  a 
while,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  theory  and  practice — 
like  Mary  and  Martha  of  old — may  find  it  possible  to  dwell 
at  peace  in  one  family,  let  us  try  and  see  how  they  may  best 
help  each  other  in  the  work  of  education. 

It  is  no  longer  needful,  we  believe,  to  apologise  for  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  Most  thoughtful  teachers 
now  acknowledge  that  such  a  theory  does  exist,  and  that, 
like  all  theories  founded  on  induction,  it  is  not  fixed  and  final, 
but  continually  improves  with  the  progress  of  observation 
and  experiment,  and  must  ever  continue  to  improve  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  human  mind 
and  human  life.  The  main  difficulty  of  these  believers  seems 
to  be  to  decide  how  the  ordinary  teacher  is  to  gain  his 
knowledge  of  this  theory  of  teaching.  Many — and  especially 
those  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  valuable  mental 
training  to  be  derived  from  true  science-work — maintain 
that  the  only  right  way  here,  as  in  other  science-teaching, 
is  the  way  of  observation,  experiment,  and  practice  ;  that 
the  way  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  child-mind  and  child-nature 
is  to  observe  child-mind  and  child-nature.  But  such  a  view, 
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sound  though  it  appears  at  first  sight,  in  reality  rather 
increases  than  lessens  our  difficulties.  Did  the  question 
concern  the  method  to  be  employed  by  the  philosopher,  the 
scientific  specialist,  the  maker  and  modifier  of  the  general 
theory,  we  should  acknowledge  the  rightness  of  the  view  at 
once.  And  so  also  should  we  acknowledge  it  were  we  con¬ 
sidering  how  to  employ  psychology  and  physiology  as  the 
means,  or  part  of  the  means,  for  general  education.  But 
our  case  is  neither  of  these.  We  pre-suppose  that  the 
would-be  teacher  is  already  possessed  of  a  sound  general 
education,  and  we  do  not  aim  at  producing  a  psychologist 
or  physiologist,  or  even,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
an  educational  philosopher,  but  a  teacher.  And  further, 
supposing  we  adopt  the  plan  suggested,  may  we  not  fairly 
ask  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  on  which  it  would  be  really  safe  to  erect  a  theory 
which  would  have  any  likelihood  of  being  generally  sound  ? 
And,  adds  our  practical  friend  with  telling  effect,  how  many 
years  of  his  life  do  you  suppose  the  would-be  teacher  can 
afford  to  devote  to  this  investigation,  even  if  we  grant  that 
he  is  fitted  to  undertake  it  at  all  P  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  man  may  spend  a  whole  lifetime  on  psychology  alone 
before  he  comes  to  any  very  satisfactory  results  due  solely  to 
his  own  inquiries. 

No,  we  are  afraid  the  practical  man  is  right.  This  plan 
will  not  work.  And  after  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  science¬ 
teaching,  strictly  so  called,  do  we  ignore  the  discoveries  and 
thought  of  others,  and  keep  our  students  working  as  if  the 
world  had  only  begun  yesterday,  making  all  the  old  mistakes 
over  again,  and  with  pain  and  toil  arriving  at  last  just  where 
our  predecessors  left  off  ?  In  this  way  progress  would  be 
impossible.  Human  thought  is  not  a  fortuitous  succession  of 
solitary  and  disconnected  activities,  but  an  ordered  con¬ 
tinuous  whole.  Every  generation  should,  and  does,  profit 
by  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  all  the  generations  which 
have  gone  before  it.  And  so  every  would-be  teacher  should 
learn  and  profit  by  results  and  general  principles  not  arrived 
at  by  his  own  individual  inquiries,  whatever  else  he  may  do. 

In  other  words — to  cut  the  matter  short — we  consider  that 
the  ordinary  educated  person  who  desires  to  become  a 
teacher  must  be  content  to  take  his  general  principles,  bis 
theory  of  teaching,  ready-made — at  any  rate  at  first.  And 
he  should  resort  to  practice,  and  that  continuously,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  theories,  but  in  order  to  see  and 
learn  the  application  of  theory,  and  so  to  come  to  the  true 
Understanding  of  what  the  theory  in  question  means.  The 
business  of  the  teacher  pure  and  simple  is  the  application, 
not  the  forming,  of  theory — at  least,  it  must  be  so  at  the  out¬ 
set  and  during  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  Practice  he 
must  have,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  it  should  be  practice  in 
applying  theory.  Study  he  must,  and  diligently  ;  for  he 
must  understand  and  know  the  theory  he  has  to  apply.  But 
to  do  this  he  must  take  his  theory  as  it  is  set  forth  and 
explained  and  illustrated  by  others,  knowing  that  he  will 
never  completely  understand  it  until  he  has  seen  it  at  work 
again  and  again,  and  has  realised  to  the  full  how  far  and  in 
what  ways  it  holds  good  in  work.  Later  on,  after  years  of 
experience,  he  may  safely  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  and 
so  make  his  own  contribution  to  the  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  That  seems  to  us  the  only 
arrangement  practically  possible. 

And,  meanwhile,  the  young  teacher  will  do  well  to  bear  in 


mind  that  he  is  dealing  with  general  principles,  and  that 
general  principles  are  never  completely  applicable  to 
particular  cases.  To  make  judgment  wholly  by  the  rules  of 
general  theory  is  the  humour  of  the  scholar  and  of  the 
pedant.  Studies  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by 
experience.  But  studies  themselves  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
General  principles  are  guides  and  interpreters  in  particular 
cases,  and  as  such  are  of  the  highest  value.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  general,  and  not  particular,  we  need 
experience  to  direct  us  in  their  right  application.  We 
only  understand  an  individual  thing  thoroughly  in  the  light 
of  general  knowledge.  “A  botanist,”  as  Mr.  Sully  points 
out,  “  only  comprehends  a  new  plant  when  he  classifies  it, 
that  is,  refers  it  to  a  general  description  or  head,  and 
accounts  for  it  by  help  of  general  botanical  principles. 
Similarly,  we  only  understand  a  particular  child  when  we 
bring  to  bear  on  it  a  previous  general  knowledge  of  child  and 
human  nature.  And  while  psychological  knowledge  thus 
aids  us  in  reading  the  individual  characters  of  children,  it 
assists  further  in  determining  the  proper  modifications  of 
our  educational  methods  to  suit  these  variations.”  It  is 
because  general  principles  can  do  this  for  us  that  we  urge 
the  young  teacher  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  them. 
But  they  can  never  enable  us  to  do  without  intelligence  and 
experience.  A  thorough  mastery  of  them  does  not  turn  a 
teacher  into  a  machine.  It  only  gives  him  the  power  to  see 
more  clearly,  to  think  more  soundly,  and  to  act  more  wisely. 
But  he  has  still  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  act ;  besides  gaining 
knowledge,  he  has  to  apply  what  he  knows  to  particular 
cases. 


The  summer  pilgrims  to  Oxford  must  be  careful  not  to 
mistake  the  shrine  before  which  they  ought  to  bow.  It  is 
not  surprising  in  these  days,  when  the  worship  of  Examina¬ 
tion  has  in  many  places  supplanted  that  of  Learning,  that 
some  of  the  pilgrims  should  be  asking  for  examinations  ;  but 
the  demand  leads  us  to  ask  a  question  which  has  been  asked 
and  answered  many  times.  What  are  the  right  functions  of 
a  University  ?  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  answered  the  question 
as  follows.  The  University  “  ought  to  provide  facilities,  after 
the  general  education  is  finished,  for  the  young  man  to  go 
on  in  the  line  where  his  special  aptitudes  lead  him,  be  it  that 
of  languages  and  literature,  of  mathematics,  of  the  natural 
sciences,  of  the  application  of  these  sciences,  or  any  other 
line,  and  to  follow  the  studies  of  this  line  systematically, 
under  first-rate  teaching.” 

Again,  “The  idea  of  a  University  is  that  of  an  institution 
not  only  offering  to  young  men  facilities  for  graduating  in 
that  line  of  study  to  which  their  aptitudes  direct  them,  but 
offering  to  them,  also,  facilities  for  following  that  line  of 
study  systematically  under  first-rate  instruction.  This 
second  function  is  of  incalculable  importance,  of  far  greater 
importance  even  than  the  first.  It  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
value  the  importance  to  a  young  man  of  being  brought  in 
contact  with  a  first-rate  teacher  of  his  matter  of  study,  and 
of  getting  from  him  a  clear  notion  of  what  the  systematic 
study  of  it  means.” 

A  still  greater  authority,  the  late  John  Henry  Newman, 
answered  the  question  as  follows  : — “  It  is  a  great  point  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  studies  which  a  University  professes,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  students  ;  and,  though  they  cannot  pursue 
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every  study  which  is  opeu  to  them,  they  will  be  gainers  by 
living  among  those  and  under  those  who  represent  the  whole 
circle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  advantage  of  a  seat  of 
universal  learning,  considered  as  a  place  of  education.  An 
assemblage  of  learned  men,  zealous  for  their  own  sciences 
and  rivals  of  each  other,  are  brought  by  familiar  intercourse, 
and  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  peace,  to  adjust  together  the 
claims  and  relations  of  their  respective  subjects  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  learn  to  respect,  to  consult,  to  aid  each  other. 
Thus  is  created  a  pure  and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought, 
which  the  student  also  breathes,  though  in  his  own  case  he 
only  pursues  a  few  sciences  out  of  the  multitude.  He  appre¬ 
hends  the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts,  its  lights  and  its  shades, 
its  gu’eat  and  its  little,  as  he  otherwise  cannot  apprehend 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  his  education  is  called  ‘  liberal.’  A 
habit  of  mind  is  formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of  which 
the  attributes  are  freedom,  equitableness,  calmness,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  wisdom.-  This,  then,  I  would  assign  as  the  special 
fruit  of  the  education  furnished  at  a  University. 

This  is  the  main  purpose  of  a  University  in  the  treatment  of 
its  students.” 

Now,  some  of  the  best  functions  of  the  University,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  views,  may  be  exercised  on  these  summer 
pilgrims.  Even  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  visitors 
may  be  brought  under  that  influence  which  creates  and 
fosters  reverence  for  culture,  and  stimulates  efforts  to  secure 
it.  They  may  be  introduced  to  the  rich  stores  of  apparatus 
for  study,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  they  may 
be  introduced  to  men  engaged  in  research,  in  investigation 
and  discovery,  to  men  fitted  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  age — problems  scientific,  social,  political, 
moral,  and  religious.  They  should  carry  away  some  noble 
aspirations  and  an  enthusiasm  for  hard  woi'k.  If  this  is 
secured,  there  will  be  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  exami¬ 
nations. 


The  Code  for  1890,  after  many  revisions,  now  at  once 
comes  into  operation.  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  has  had  the 
felicity  of  producing  a  Code  which  it  is  scarcely  too  strong 
to  call  revolutionary,  but  which  meets  with  the  approval  of 
reasonable  and  thinking  men  of  all  classes  and  all  professions. 
There  have  been  Vice-Presidents  who,  backed  by  a  strong 
and  blindly  united  pai’ty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
suddenly  changed  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  have  carried  more  startling  Codes  ;  but  the  most  radically 
novel  of  these  Codes  shocked  the  common-sense  and  the 
sense  of  justice,  not  only  of  the  body  of  elementary  teachers, 
but  also  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  education  every¬ 
where.  The  teachers  found  their  contracts  with  their 
employers  suddenly  repudiated ;  founders,  managers,  and 
supporters  of  schools  found  the  plans  and  arrangements 
which  they  had  taken  half  a  generation  to  mature  suddenly 
destroyed  ;  and  all  for  methods  of  doubtful  expediency  based, 
like  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  mere  phrases. 
The  Code  of  ’90  is  received  with  satisfaction  and  relief. 
This  result  is  due  to  the  character  and  the  ability  of  the 
present  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  When  he  entered 
the  Education  Department,  many  thought  he  lacked  the 
technical  instruction  necessary  for  the  business ;  but  his 
application,  his  courtesy,  his  willingness  to  listen  to 


all  suggestions  backed  by  argument,  especially  those  of 
experts,  and  his  transparent  straightforwardness,  have 
enabled  him  to  achieve  what  is  perhaps  only  beaten  by  the 
record  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  namely,  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Code  of  '99  will  in  all  probability  speedily  improve  the 
instruction  in  all  schools,  especially  in  small  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  deprive  it  of  what  was  irksome  and 
oppressive  for  the  weak  and  dull,  and  remove  from  it  many  of 
the  restrictions  which  hampered  and  retarded  the  strong  and 
able  scholars.  It  will  gradually  remove  from  schools  teachers 
of  imperfect  qualification,  although  it  will  not  displace  those 
who  have  in  the  past  been  allowed  to  become  teachers,  having 
fulfilled  the  conditions  previously  laid  down  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  features  of  this  Code  with  which  we  are  most 
pleased  are  those  tending  to  secure  a  better  training  for  new 
recruits,  and  to  give  all  possible  freedom  to  future  elementary 
schoolmasters  to  get  their  training  where  they  can  also 
secure  attainments  of  the  highest  character.  We  draw 
attention  to  the  conditions  for  the  working  of  Day  Training 
Colleges  published  in  another  column.  Recently  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  formulated  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  College  should  award  its  scholarships 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  teachers  to  secure  training,  and 
it  goes  far  to  prove  the  judiciousness  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Department  to  obsexwe  that  all  the  main  points  the  new 
regulations  are  intended  to  secure  are  exactly  those  which  a 
body  of  schoolmasters,  anxious  only  to  make  the  best  possible 
arrangements  in  the  interests  of  the  young  teacher,  and 
unfettered  by  other  conditions,  have  already  laid  down  as 
essential. 

The  best  of  Codes  may  be  marred  by  being  badly 
administered,  but  we  look  for  increased  vigour  and  more 
pleasure  for  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  work  of  public 
elementary  schools  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Code  of  1890. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  GERMAN  TEXT-BOOK  IN  THE  “  OXFORD  LOCALS” 

FOR  1891. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — Being  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  for  the  Continent, 
I  have  only  time  to  send  you  a  short  but  emphatic  protest 
against  the  choice  of  the  German  Text-Book  in  the  “  Oxford 
Locals  ”  for  next  year.  The  book  in  question  is  Goethe’s  ex¬ 
quisite  poem,  “  Hermann  und  Dorothea,”  which  is,  both  in  point 
of  language  and  conception,  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
young  pupils.  Some  years  ago  the  same  work  was  selected  at 
Cambridge  for  seniors,  and  even  for  these  it  was  found  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  delegates  will,  if 
their  attention  is  duly  called  to  the  subject,  rescind  their  choice 
in  the  same  way  as  they  did — thanks  to  your  influential  inter¬ 
ference — a  few  years  ago,  when  a  protest  appeared  in  your 
Journal  against  the  selection  of  an  interesting,  but  entirely  un¬ 
suitable,  German  book  for  the  juniors.  The  delegates  will  not 
meet  before  the  middle  of  October ;  I  should  therefore  advise 
my  colleagues  not  to  introduce  the  prescribed  book  until  there 
will  have  been  time  to  reconsider  the  matter  at  Oxford. 

Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  insert  these  hurried  lines  in  the 
next  number  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  remain,  yours  obedi¬ 
ently,  A  Headmaster. 

August  \hth,  1890. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION. 

Errata  in  Class  List  (Midsummer,  1S90). 

First  Class  (Bovs). 

Pass  Division  :  insert  Livesey,  R.  M.,  Grammar  and  Collegiate  School,  Carnarvon, 
and  omit  in  Second  Class,  First  Division. 
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REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare' s  Plots.  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 

( Macmillan  Sf  Co.) 

Professor  Ransome’s  short  History  of  England  is  now  so  well 
known  and  well  liked  by  teachers  that  we  naturally  turn  with 
some  curiosity  and  pleasant  anticipation  to  his  new  venture — 
this  time  in  the  higher  kiud  of  literature-teaching.  Let  us  say 
at  once  that  no  one  will  be  disappointed  in  these  “  Short  Studies,” 
and  that  many  will  find  them  both  suggestive  and  instructive, 
and,  indeed,  not  without  a  certain  charm  of  frankness  and  fresh¬ 
ness.  In  expounding  the  plots  of  some  eight  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  Professor  Ransome  has,  of  course,  had  to  deal  with  many 
controversial  points,  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  settle  finally, 
and  has  explained  many  actions  and  speeches  in  ways  which  we 
shall  not  all  of  us  be  ready  to  accept — at  any  rate,  not  at  once — 
as  the  only  possible  ways.  But  then  Professor  Ransome  docs 
not  desire  to  press  his  views  of  the  various  questions  upon  us. 
He  is  contented  to  state  his  views  shortly  and  clearly,  giving  his 
reasons  ;  and  quite  readily  leaves  us  to  accept  them  or  not,  as 
seems  good  to  us.  What  he  is  anxious  about  is  rather  the  manner 
and  method  of  studying  Shakespeare’s  plays  ;  and  he  sets  his 
plan  before  tis  with  the  very  distinct  desire  that  we  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  it,  and  give  it  a  trial.  As  examples  of  how  the 
work  may  be  done,  he  gives  us  his  treatment  of  eight  of  the  best- 
known  plays  on  the  lines  he  proposes. 

Like  many  of  us,  Professor  Ransome  is  heartily  tired  of  the 
dry-as-dust  antiquarian  linguistic  way  of  studying  literature — 
or,  rather,  of  avoiding  its  study ;  and  would  fain  persuade  us  to 
aim  at  something  more  human,  something  more  truly  connected 
with  thought  and  action  and  art.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  be  loth  to  see  us  rushing  into  vague,  vapouring,  unrealities 
and  second-hand  enthusiasm.  He  wishes  to  keep  the  study 
definite,  real,  and  personal ;  to  make  it  an  exercise  of  observa¬ 
tion,  judgment,  inference,  reasoning,  imagination;  and  to  effect 
this  he  insists  upon  the  unfailing  presence  of  the  text,  and  upon 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  student.  He  does  not  intend  that  any 
one  should  retail  to  any  pupil  or  student  the  contents  of  this 
book  of  “  Short  Studies,”  or  the  contents  of  any  other  book.  He 
desires  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  shall  together  exercise  their 
faculties  on  definite  material,  and  do  definite  work. 

But  we  had  better  let  Professor  Ransome  speak  for  himself  : — 

“To  my  mind  the  first  object  of  teachers  of  Shakespeare  should  he  to 
create  an  interest  in  tho  plays  themselves.  For  this  purpose  the  work  in 
hand  should  first  he  read  through  as  a  whole,  and  the  students  taught  to 
ask  themselves  at  the  end  of  each  scene,  or  in  the  longer  scenes  at  mode¬ 
rate  intervals,  the  following  or  similar  questions.  First,  what  has  this 
scene  done  to  advance  the  story  ?  Second,  what  light  has  been  thrown  by 
it  upon  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  P  Third,  what  light  has 
been  thi'own  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  events  which  form 
the  plot  took  place  ?  These  questions  should  in  the  first  case  he  put  to 
the  students,  and  only  when  they  have  done  their  best  to  answer  them 
should  further  information  he  given  by  tho  teacher,  who  should  carefully 
teach  the  students  how  to  read  the  text  in  order  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
questions.  .  .  .  Their  interest  having  been  aroused,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  exactness  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
to  value  any  insight  they  may  gain  into  the  significance  of  particular 
phrases,  because  of  the  light  thrown  by  it  upon  knowledge  which  they 
have  already  attained.  When  the  play  has  been  studied  as  a  whole,  and 
also  word  for  word,  it  will  be  time  to  introduce  the  student  to  what  may 
he  called  the  higher  criticism,  which  he  will  then  he  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  and  to  enjoy.” 

Every  thoughtful  teacher  of  literature  will  agree  with  this, 
and  some  of  us  have  already  made  use  of  similar  plans.  We  are 
only  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  publishing  the  results 
arrived  at  by  using  it  iu  the  cases  of  certain  plays  will  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the  plan  is  actually  to  he  worked ; 
for  the  living  discussions  carried  on  by  teacher  and  class  must 
necessarily  be  absent.  Still,  we  are  not  prepared,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  to  suggest  another  form  of  exposition,  and  we  have 
certainly  found  the  book  interesting  and  suggestive,  though, 
were  there  space  for  it,  we  should  like  to  break  a  friendly  lance 
withProfessor  Ransome  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  his  interpre- 
tions,  and  to  mention  a  few  points  here  and  there  which  have 
been  passed  over.  But  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure, 
and  simply  wish  the  book  success. 


German  School  Books. — (1)  Feodor  Dose :  Episodes  from  Hack- 
lander's  Waclitstuben-Abenteuer.  Selected  and  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  H.  S.  Beresford-Hope.  ( Rivingtons .)  (2)  German 

Reader  and  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  W.J.  HicJcie,  M.A. 


( Williams  fy  Norgate.)  (d)  Graduated  German  Prose  Writing. 

By  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  ( Hachette.) 

Hackliinder  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cutertaiuing  modern 
German  novelists,  and  his  works  should  by  all  means  be  read 
by  our  countrymen,  more  especially  because  he  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  continental  followers  of  Charles  Dickens.  If 
his  novels  have  not  met  with  signal  favour  in  their  English  garb, 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  beeu,  like  so  many 
other  German  works,  indifferently  translated.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire,  however,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  language  to  read 
Hackliinder’s  stories  in  the  original.  They  are  mostly  written 
in  a  simple  and  homely  style,  and  it  is  only  in  some  of  his  plays 
that  his  language  becomes,  if  not  classical,  still  polished  and 
elevated.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  any  of  his 
tales  are  suitable  to  form  a  basis  of  grammatical  instruction ; 
for  which  purpose  those  writings  only  should  be  selected,  which 
may  serve  as  models  of  style  and  composition,  or  which  are  in 
some  way  instructive.  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  quarrel  Avith 
the  editor  of  Feodor  Dose  for  having  selected  this  humorous 
episode  from  Hacklander’s  Wachtstuben-Abenteuer,  more 
particularly  if  we  consider  that  a  number  of  German 
publications  have  recently  been  issued  as  text-books,  both 
here  and  in  America,  which  deserve  much  less  the  honour 
of  annotation  and  comment.  We  must,  however,  object  to 
the  notes,  both  as  regards  tlieir  form  and  contents.  A 
number  of  them  are  far  too  long-winded  and  contain  much  irre¬ 
levant  matter.  In  order  to  explain  why  Scheere,  “  scissors,  ’  is 
used  in  German  in  the  singular  number,  we  are  treated  to  a  note 
of  eight  lines,  and  to  one  of  seven  in  order  to  illustrate  the  ter¬ 
mination  - erlei ,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  no  termination  at  all,  the 
real  suffix  being  -ci.  In  explaining  the  -word  Lecture,  the  editor 
indulges  in  a  disquisition,  occupying  more  than  tAventy  lines,  on 
the  use  of  foreign  words  in  German.  A  number  of  translations, 
and  grammatical  and  etymological  definitions,  which  to  quote 
would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  will  require  thorough  re¬ 
vision  and  correction.  On  the  Avhole,  we  think  that  extracts  like 
the  present,  if  “edited”  at  all,  had  better  be  provided  Avitli  a 
simple  vocabulary,  instead  of  with  long  and  occasionally  mis¬ 
leading  notes.  Still,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  editor  has 
at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  produce  creditable  Avork,  and  that  his 
notes  contain  some  useful  remarks,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
second  book  in  our  list.  A  sorrier  educational  publication  than 
Mr.  Hickie’s  “  Reader  and  Grammar  for  Beginners  ”  Ave  have  not 
met  for  a  long  time.  The  Avord  “  line,”  referring  to  the  lines  in 
a  book,  is  translated  Linie,  instead  of  Zeile ;  and  “  marriage 
service”  is  rendered  Ehedienst,  Avhick  translation  is  simply 
absurd.  For  “  grocer’s  shop,”  which  is  Kramer-laden,  Ave  find 
the  translation  Kramer -bude .  If  Ave  add  that  the  German 

extracts  frequently  exhibit  an  ignorance  of  the  elementary 
rules  of  the  order  of  words  in  German,  it  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  compiler  has  produced  a  thoroughly  unreliable  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  German  language.  The  third  book  in  our 
list  is  much  superior  to  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  it  suffers 
from  the  usual  defect  of  Dr.  Lange’s  grammatical  manuals,  viz., 
want  of  systematic  arrangement  and  of  due  care  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  definitions.  Thus  we  find,  on  p.  6,  the  rule  that  “  the 
proper  names  of  the  Classics  ending  in  s  or  x  take  the  definite 
article  before  them  (except  in  the  nominative).”  Why  not  say, 
in  general,  that  the  rule  applies  to  foreign  proper  names  ending 
in  a  sibilant  letter  P  Surely  Achilles  and  Perseus  are  not 
Classics,  and  still  we  should  say  des  Achilles  and  des  Perseus. 
We  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Lange  the  desirability 
of  not  dishing  up  again  and  again  the  hackneyed  stories  of  the 
past  generation.  Does  he  think  that  there  is  a  schoolboy  in 
England  who  does  not  heartily  Avisli  that  Kosciuszko  had  never 
mounted  a  horse  iu  his  life,  so  that  he  should  have  been  spared 
the  annoyance  of  translating  the  anecdote  relating  to liis  horse  into 
all  possible  languages?  There  is  one  feature  in  the  book  which 
we  may  mention  approvingly.  It  is  the  chapter  headed  “  Cor¬ 
respondence  Part,”  which  contains  some  useful  hints  on  the 
“writing  of  letters  in  German.” 

Elementary  Schools:  How  to  Increase  their  Utility.  Being  Six 
Lectures  delivered  to  the  Managers  of  the  London  Board 
Schools  in  1889  and  1890.  With  a  Preface  by  William 
Bousfield.  ( Percival  A  Co.) 

It  Avas  a  good  idea  to  publish  these  lectures.  They  are  much 
less  amateurish  than  such  things  usually  are,  and,  besides  show- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  show  also,  at  least 
some  of  them  do,  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  subjects  as 
means  of  education — a  matter  Avhich,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur  either 
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airily  passes  by  or  evolves,  like  the  famous  camel,  from  liis  own 
inner  consciousness.  The  subjects  and  the  lecturers  arc  as 
follows  : — Science  Teaching,  by  Mr.  W.  Lant-Carpenter ;  Music, 
by  Prof.  C.  Y.  Stanford ;  Physical  Culture  and  Recreation,  by 
Colonel  tf.  M.  Onslow ;  Hand-ancl-Eye  Training,  by  Mr.  George 
Picks;  Evenings  of  Amusement,  by  Miss  Ada  Heather-Brigg ; 
Mechanics,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Grieve.  Mr.  William  Bousfield  adds 
a  Preface — dear-minded  and  right-spirited  and  practical;  and 
encouraging  withal,  especially  in  its  insistence  on  the  great 
value  of  Proebellian  principles,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of 
infants,  but  also  in  their  application  to  the  whole  of  education. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Bousfield  should  be  under  the 
delusion  that  the  infant  schools  of  the  London  School  Board  more 
than  distantly  resemble  Kindergartens. 

Undoubtedly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  professional  knowledge 
and  skill,  Mr.  Picks’  lecture  is  the  best  in  the  volume,  the 
soundest  in  principle,  the  most  skilful  in  the  application  of 
principle,  and  showing  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  problem 
with  which  he  deals.  Mr.  Ricks  is  a  Proebellian,  and  his  views 
on  the  training  of  hand  and  eye — or,  rather,  on  the  joint  exercise 
of  them  in  the  work  of  expression  by  means  of  the  concrete — are 
too  well  known  now  to  most  of  our  readers  for  it  to  be  necessary 
for  us  to  set  them  forth.  We  need  only  say  that  this  particular 
lecture  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  others  which  Mr.  Ricks 
has  delivered.  Mr.  Lant  Carpenter’s  lecture  might  very  well 
have  been  omitted.  It  tells  us  nothing  new,  and  what  it  does 
say  is  poorly  and  loosely  put  together.  Dr.  Stanford,  of  course, 
does  not  know  anything  about  elementary  schools,  but  he  writes 
brightly,  and  with  evident  love  of  his  subject.  His  idea  that  we 
have  given  the  people  too  much  knowledge,  and  so  led  them  into 
Socialism,  is  delightfully  naive  and  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is 
emotion — emotion  which  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in 
half-knowledge,  and  hearsay,  and  fancy — not  redundant  or 
premature  knowledge,  which  has  led  to  the  vague  visionariness 
and  hare-brained  unrest  to  which  he  refers  as  Socialism.  What 
people  want  is  not  more  sentiment,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
more  stable  and  a  juster  proportion  between  true  knowledge, 
and  feeling,  and  steady,  active  endeavour.  Nevertheless,  we 
quite  agwee  with  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  music  as  a  part  of 
education,  and  all  the  more  because  he  would  have  us  pay  more 
attention  to  the  definite  and,  so  to  speak,  intellectual  side  of  the 
subject.  Undoubtedly  the  pedagogic  or  psychological  order  of 
stages  is  : — singing  by  ear ;  some  such  system  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
(and  of  these  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  is  very  much  the  best),  with  its 
restriction  to  merely  relative  pitch  and  its  simple  notation ; 
and,  lastly,  a  system  based  on  the  recognition  of  absolute 
pitch,  and  what  may  bo  called  the  Old  Notation.  Dr.  Stanford 
points  out,  with  admirable  force  and  judgment,  that  the 
necessity  for  supervision  in  the  choice  of  good  and  suitable 
music  is  every  whit  as  great  as  in  the  cases  of  poetry  for 
recitation  and  books  for  reading.  Excellently  sound,  too,  is 
Dr.  Stanford’s  plea  that  the  national  or  folk  music  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  all  music-teaching,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  whose  store  of  national  music  is  greater 
and  more  varied  than  any  other  in  existence. 

Colonel  Onslow’s  demand  for  something  with  greater  freedom 
of  movement  in  it,  and  better  suited  to  the  young,  than  military 
drill,  will  be  heartily  approved  by  all  teachers — and,  indeed,  his 
view  has  been  practically  adopted  in  the  New  Code.  Miss  Ada 
Heather-Bigg,  who  has  herself  done  so  much  to  extend  and 
perfect  the  good  work  she  advocates,  deals  well  with  the 
deepening  of  the  influences  of  the  school  on  the  children  by 
means  ot  healthy  recreation;  and  very  true  and  wise  is  her 
recognition  of  the  social  and  the  moral  value  of  happiness. 
Many,  too,  arc  the  good  points  which  Mr.  Grieve  makes  in  his 
lecture  ou  Mechanics.  Altogether,  the  book  (which  costs  three 
shillings  and  sixpence)  is  well  worth  reading  and  thinking  over. 

The  Jews  lender  Roman  Rule  (The  Story  of  the  Nations).  By 
1U.  1).  Morrison.  (T.  Fisher  TJnwin.) 

There  has  already  appeared  in  the  series  “  The  Story  of  the 
Jews,”  but  that  book  deals  in  general  outline  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  race.  The  limited  range  of  the  present  work  will 
be  seen  from  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  as  follows  : — 

Part  I.  Roman  Rule. — Roman  Policy  before  the  Conquest  of 
Palestine,  B.c.  161-63 ;  Roman  Conquest,  b.c.  63-41 ;  Roman 
Vassal  King,  b.c.  41-4;  Roman  Totrarchs,  B.c.  to  A.n.  37  ;  Roman 
Procurators,  a.d.  6-37 ;  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  State,  a.d. 
37-73;  Final  Conflicts,  a.d.  73-135. 

Part  II.  The  Structure  of  Jewish  Society  under  the  Romans. — 
Sanhedrin,  or  Supreme  National  Council;'  Temple;  Synagogue; 
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Law  and  Tradition;  Teachers  of  the' Law;  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees;  Essencs;  People;  Messianic  Hope ;  Jews  Abroad. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  epoch  of  which  the  volume 
treats  embraces  a  period  of  about  three  hundred  years  (b.c.  164 
to  a.d.  135),  and  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
first  half  of  this  period  is  almost  coincident  with  the  formation 
of  the  great  confederation  of  Mediterranean  States  under 
the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  the  second  half  is  coincident  with  the 
birth  and  development  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  the  work 
enters  fully  and  clearly  into  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  Jews,  the  people  to  whom  Christianity  was  primarily 
addressed,  and  the  Romans,  the  people  who  held  together  the 
various  nationalities  through  which  the  Christian  faith  was 
destined  to  spread.  The  period  of  contact  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Jews  is  clearly  divided  into  two  parts  :  during  the  first, 
Roman  and  Jewish  policy  was  dictated  by  similar  considerations  ; 
during  the  second,  they  were  antagonistic.  During  the  first, 
both  peoples  were  bent  on  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  and 
when  the  Jews,  under  the  Maccabees,  revolted  against  the 
enfeebled  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Romans  encouraged  the 
insurgents,  and  willingly  accepted  their  alliance.  For  many 
years  after  the  Jews  had  successfully  asserted  their  claim  to 
independence,  the  Romans  continued  to  befriend  them.  But 
when  the  authority  of  the  Senate  was  overthrown,  and  supreme 
power  in  the  commonwealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  military 
chiefs,  a  change  in  Roman  foreign  policy  was  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  this  revolution. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Romans  administered  the  internal 
affairs  of  Palestine  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bitter  feeling 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Jews ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arrogance  of  the  Jews  towards  all  Gentiles  could  not 
fail  to  generate  hatred  against  them.  The  latter  point  is  emphati¬ 
cally  presented  to  us  by  the  author  in  the  following  paragraph: — - 

“  Unfortunately,  the  rabbis  of  Palestine  did  not  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  momentous  change  which  was  coming  over  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  world.  At  the  very  time  that  Greece  was  growing 
weary  of  her  gods,  and  was  feeling  after  a  higher  form  of  faith,  at  that 
very  time  the  rabbis  were  busily  inculcating  amongst  the  people  of 
Palestine  an  intenser  hatred  of  the  Gentiles  and  all  their  works.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  teaching,  it  was  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  law  to  hold  any 
intercourse  whatever  with  the  Gentiles.  It  defiled  a  Jew  to  sit  with 
them  at  table,  or  to  enter  under  their  roof.  It  was  even  asserted  that 
the  Gentiles  had  lost  the  nature  of  men,  and  only  retained  the  instincts 
of  the  beasts.  All  knowledge  of  God  was  denied  them ;  they  were  God’s 
enemies,  and  when  they  made  inquiries  of  a  Jew  respecting  Divine  things 
it  was  his  duty  to  answer  them  with  a  suppressed  curse.  It  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  counsel  or  befriend  a  Gentile,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  a 
Gentile  on  a  Jew  were  in  reality  no  better  than  serpent’s  poison. 

“The  practice  of  denouncing  Gentiles  as  unfit  to  be  associated  with, 
was  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  the  Jews  detested,  and  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  humane  sentiments  of  national  brotherhood  which  were  taking  root 
in  the  ancient  world.” 

We  are  disappointed  at  the  restricted,  and  apparently  cautious 
or  guarded,  way  in  which  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity 
is  here  dealt  with;  but  perhaps  this  may  form  the  subject  of 
another  book.  The  author  excuses  himself  in  the  Preface  for 
this  inadequate  account  of  so  momentous  an  event,  and  says  he 
has  deemed  it  better  to  confine  himself  to  an  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions  in  existence  among  the  Jews  at  the  period 
when  Christianity  arose,  adding — • 

“  A  work  of  this  nature  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shedding  more  light 
upon  the  Christian  documents  handed  down  to  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  will  also  assist  us  in  forming  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  primitive 
and  apostolic  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  historic 
and  doctrinal  contents  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  these  writings  originated.  These  times 
have  passed  away  with  the  downfall  of  ancient  civilization  ;  we  are  now 
living  in  another  world,  wo  arc  surrounded  by  a  new  order  of  ideas  and 
institutions  ;  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  arc  a  product  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  to  be  fully  comprehended  they  must  be  placed  in  their  original 
historic  framework,  and  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  age  which  called 
them  forth.  This  indispensable  framework  the  present  volume  endeavours 
to  supply.” 

The  work  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  is  not  an 
uuworbhy  member  of  a  most  interesting  series. 

Geometrical  Conics.  Bart  I.-.  The  Parabola.  By  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Milne,  M.A.,  Private  Tutor,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Johns  College, 
Cambridge,  Author  of  “  Weekly  Problem  Papers,”  Sfc.,  and 
R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 
(Macmillan.) 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  highly  commending  to  the  favourable 
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consideration  of  our  readers  this  little  book,  the  joint  production 
of  two  of  the  ablest  contributors  to  our  mathematical  columns. 
Those  who  avail  themselves  of  our  advice  will,  wre  are  sure,  after 
a  perusal,  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  no  treatise  on  the 
Parabola  can  be  found  which  contains  so  much  information, 
presented  in  so  readable  a  form,  and  condensed  within  so  small 
a  compass.  The  work  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
continuity,  instead  of  consisting,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  of  a 
mere  string  of  propositions  loosely  connected.  The  authors  of 
the  work  before  us  are  wisely  of  opinion  that  the  matter  of  a 
mathematical  treatise,  when  chopped  up  into  small  bits,  too 
much  resembles  the  “short  meat”  of  straw  and  hay,  which  is 
given  as  fodder  to  horsesand  asses  for  lack  of  more  nutritiousfood. 
Another  noteworthy  advantage  which  the  book  possesses  is  that, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  same  letters  are  used  throughout  for 
corresponding  points  in  the  several  diagrams,  and  a  page  is  well 
devoted  to  giving  a  list  of  these  stock-letters  with  their  signifi¬ 
cation.  If  an  index  had  but  been'added,  giving  the  pages  on  which 
the  several  definitions  of  terms,  and  also  the  several  propositions 
and  corollaries,  are  to  be  found,  the  value  of  the  book  would 
have  been  still  further  enhanced. 

As  to  the  few  faults  from  which,  in  common  with  all  human 
productions,  the  work  is  nowise  exempt,  we  would  remark 
that,  now  and  then,  terms  are  used  some  time  before  their 
definition  is  given.  This  occurs  in  the  very  first  example 
given  for  the  pupil  to  work  out  by  himself,  in  which  directrix  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  found,  a  whole  page  before 
it  is  defined  or  otherwise  mentioned  by  name.  Again,  on  p.  26, 
the  area  of  a  tangent-triangle  is  estimated  three  or  four  lines 
before  such  triangle  is  defined.  These  are  faults  such  as  are 
likely  to  occur  in  any  book  written  by  those  who  know  all  about 
the  subject  from  the  first,  and  who  accordingly  find  it  difficult 
to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  beginner  who  knows 
nothing  but  what  they  tell  him.  But  still  they  are  faults.  Again, 
on  p.  22,  there  is  a  special  note  which,  instead  of  containing  any¬ 
thing  new,  propounds,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  what  has  been 
proved  several  pages  earlier. 

We  might  perhaps  take  exception  to  the  proof  of  Prop.  XI.,  be¬ 
ginning  at  p.  19  with  “  Let  the  tangent  at  B  meet  the  tangent  at 
A  in  Y.”  Of  the  crucial  requirement,  that  they  should  meet  on  SZ, 
we  do  not  see  that  any  proof  has  previously  been  given,  and  if  it 
has,  the  expression  “Let  ”  it  be  is  uncalled  for.  All  the  same,  the 
proof  takes  it  for  granted  that  Y  is  on  SZ.  The  examples  given 
for  private  working  iu  the  course  of  the  exposition  strike  us  as 
very  good,  but  in  many  cases  they  seem  less  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  than  the  propositions  which  are  proved  at  length.  The 
only  other  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that  at  the  very  outset, 
instead  of  confining  the  learner’s  attention  to  the  Parabola 
proper,  there  is  a  digression  on  that  form  of  parabolic  curve 
whose  equation  is  PA2  =  h2-\-lc .  AN.  The  first  four  examples  are 
devoted  to  curves  of  this  description,  and  the  injunction  is  given 
to  the  student  that  he  should  carefully  trace  the  curves  repre¬ 
sented  by  PN2  =  ±7i2±7c .  AN.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  we 
think,  to  relegate  this  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Nevertheless, 
the  present  work  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  lead  the  learner 
by  insensible  gradations,  from  darkness  up  to  light ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  few  drawbacks  that  have  been  mentioned, 
we  feel  assured  that  any  competent  mathematician  who 
will  carefully  read  the  book  will  admit  with  us  that  the  authors 
have  accomplished  their  purpose  as  well  as,  in  a  first  edition, 
could  generally  be  expected.  Clearly  printed,  published  at  a 
small  price,  and  in  a  modest  form,  this  little  book  bids  fair  to 
achieve  a  great  success.  It  certainl\r  has  our  very  best  wishes. 


Scottish  History  by  Contemporary  Writers. — The  Bays  of  James 
IV.  (1188-1513).  Arranged  and  Edited  by  G.  Gregory  Smith, 
M.A.  (David  Nutt.) — 'fhc  excellent  plan  of  illustrating  history 
by  extracts  from  contemporary  writers,  which,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  has  been  applied  to  English  History 
with  much  success,  is  now  being  extended  to  Scottish  liistoiy. 
The  extracts  arc  translated  and  modernized  where  necessary, 
and  arc  arranged  in  chronological  order.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Book  of  Pluscardin  four  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
“  although  good  chronicles  please  many  readers,  yet  men  whose 
attention  is  occupied  by  the  many  pressing  duties,  as  well  as 
the  ever-present  and  varied  cares  of  life,  cannot  easily  give  their 
time  to  the  perusal  of  great  times — the  labour  ofttimes  make 
them  weary,  and  deadens  in  their  hearts  the  desire  to  learn.” 
By  such  judicious  selections  as  are  to  bo  found  in  this  little 
shilling  book,  time  is  economised,  and  the  desire  to  learn  is 


quickened.  The  volume  deals  with  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fourth,  a  time  of  great  political  and  social  change  in  Europe. 
That  Scotland  felt  the  influence  is  proved  by  the  large  corre¬ 
spondence  which  James  held  with  nearly  every  Power  in  Europe, 
from  Spain  to  the  Baltic.  The  internal  and  social  history  of  the 
reign  is  portrayed  by  these  extracts  more  vividly  than  the  mei’e 
political  history.  For  instance,  consider  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  first  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1496,  June  13th, 
enacting  that  the  children  of  barons  and  freeholders  should  be 
sent  to  school  and  college  : — 

“  All  barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance  put  their  eldest  sons 
and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  the  time  they  be  eight  or  nine  years  of  age ; 
and  to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools  till  they  be  competently  founded 
and  have  perfect  Latin ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the 
schools  of  Art  and  Law  (Jure),  that  they  may  have  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  laws,  through  the  which  justice  may  reign 
universally  through  all  the  realm,  so  that  they  that  arc  sheriffs  or  judges 
ordinary  under  the  King’s  Highness  may  have  knowledge  to  do  justice, 
that  the  poor  people  should  have  no  need  to  seek  our  Sovereign  Lord’s 
principal  Auditors  for  each  small  injury.  And  what  baron  or  freeholder 
of  substance  that  holds  not  his  son  at  the  schools,  as  said  is,  having  no 
lawful  excuse  (essonze),  birt  fails  herein,  he  shall  pay  to  the  King  the 
sum  of  £20.” 

This  is  a  compulsory  and  a  technical  Education  Act  in  one. 
Then  we  are  shown  what  was  the  course  of  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1500  (Munimenta  Univ.  Glasg.,  II.,  p.  25) : — 

1  ‘We  appoint  and  decree  certain  books — ordinary  and  extraordinary— 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  examination.  The  ordinary  books  are 
these.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Old  Logic  (in  veteri  arte),  the  book  of 
Universals  of  Porphyrius  ;  the  Prsedicamenta  of  Aristotle ;  two  books  of 
the  same  author,  rispl  ep/x-preias.  In  the  New  Logic,  two  books  of  the 
Prior  Analytics ;  two  of  the  Posterior ;  four  at  least  of  the  Topics, 
namely,  the  first,  second,  sixth,  and  eighth ;  and  two  of  the  book  on 
Fallacies.  In  Philosophy,  eight  books  of  the  Physics  ;  three  concerning 
the  Heaven  and  the  Universe;  two  on  Generation  and  Corruption;  three 
books  on  the  Soul ;  on  Sense  and  the  Sensible,  on  Memory  and  Recollec¬ 
tion,  on  Sleep  and  Waking,  and  seven  books  on  the  Metaphysics. 

“  The  following  extraordinary  books  are  to  be  taken  in  their  entirety, 
or  in  part  when  the  Faculty  shall  so  dispense.  ...  In  Logic,  the  text  of 
Peter  Hispanus  with  the  Categories ;  the  treatise  on  Distribution ;  and 
the  book  of  the  six  principles.  In  Philosophy,  three  books  of  meteoro¬ 
logy;  the  treatise  on  the  sphere  in  full ;  six  books  of  the  Ethics,  if  they 
be  chosen;  perspective,  arithmetic  (algorismus) ,  and  the  principles  of 
geometry,  if  they  bo  chosen.  That  the  zeal  of  the  youths  may  go  on 
from  good  to  better,  even  to  the  highest  end,  we  decree  and  ordain  that 
the  old  art  be  read  for  six  weeks,  the  Prior  Analytics  for  three,  the 
Posterior  for  three,  and  that  the  Topics  and  Fallacies  be  read  daily  during 
the  same  time.  The  Faculty  leaves  the  extraordinary  books  to  the 
discretion  of  the  students.”  * 

An  extract  is  given  from  the  interesting  description  by  Erasmus 
of  King  James  and  his  son,  the  young  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  exhibits  the  liberal  education  of  the  time,  and 
testifies  to  the  cultured  character  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Scottish  Court.  He  studies  Rhetoric,  Greek,  History,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Law,  which  Erasmus  justly  says  is  “a  subject  not  very 
pleasing,  because  of  its  barbarous  admixture  and  the  insufferable 
verbosity  of  its  expounders.” 

Insignia  Vitae;  or,  Broad  Principles  and  Practical  Conclusions. 
By  C.  II.  Waterhouse,  B.A.,  M.D.  (J.  S.  Virtue  Co.) — -This  is 
a  somewhat  surprising  book,  and,  though  it  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  clever  and  well-read  man,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
understand  what  it  is  all  about,  and  why  it  has  been  written  and 
published.  The  five  essays  on  life  and  character,  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  deal  with  Nature’s  plan  in  the  life  of  man,  the  real  self  or 
“ego”  in  man,  the  exercise  of  judgment,  the  genesis  of  man,  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  connexion  between  these  essays 
is  not  very  intimate,  and  they  contain  little  that  is  new — unless 
we  include  under  that  head  hypnotism  and  thought-reading. 
But  they  are  well  written,  well  put  together,  and  make  their 
points  with  the  right  amount  of  emphasis.  In  other  words,  they 
are  pleasant  to  read.  We  have  called  them  “  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising,”  becattse  here  and  there  we  stumble  upon  statements 
and  views  which  do  not  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  man  of 
science  who  has  written  the  other  pages.  We  might  quote 
instances  of  this  from  what  Dr.  Waterhouse  says  concerning 
thought-reading  and  thought-transference,  did  space  permit. 
But  the  whole  matter  is  too  foreign  to  the  province  of  the 
Educational  Times  for  this  to  be  possible.  We  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  saying  that  any  of  our  rsaders  who  care  for  the 
subjects  indicated,  will  find  the  essays  decidedly  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  magazine  articles. 
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Mango  Parle  and  the  Niger.  By  Joseph  Thomson.  Panning 
Vol.  3  of  the  “  World's  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations.” 
(Philip  Sj •  Son.) — Not  only  is  fact  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction, 
it  is  even  at  times  more  entertaining.  This  account  of  the 
adventures,  sufferings,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  pioneer  of 
Central  African  discovery,  reads  like  a  work  of  Mr.  Henty’s. 
Geography  taught  in  this  manner,  by  such  a  teacher  as  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson,  becomes  the  most  fascinating  of  studies.  The 
first  four  chapters  trace’the' early  or  classical  accounts  of  Eastern 
Africa  ;  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
hero,  and  his  qualifying  as  a  surgeon.  The  sixth  carries  him 
from  England  on  board  the  Endeavour,  an  African  trader,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1795.  From  that  point  to  Chapter  XXIII.,  which  is 
headed  “The  Last  of  Park,”  is  a  continuous  personal  narrative 
of  thrilling  interest.  The  Niger,  in  the  end,  claimed  him  as  its 
own.  His  widow  and  some  of  his  family  would  not  believe  in  his 
death,  and  the  second  son  seems  to  have  inherited  his  mother’s 
faith  and  his  father’s  adventurous  nature.  In  1827  he  sailed  for 
the  South  Seas,  but  contrived  to  leave  the  ship  and  to  reach  the 
Gold  Coast. 

“Thereafter  an  ominous  silence  followed.  Like  the  elder  Park,  the 
hot-headed  young  fellow,  whom  wc  cannot helploving  forhis  folly — know¬ 
ing,  as  wc  do,  its  mainspring — disappeared  from  sight  in  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  whence  only  vague  rumours  ever  came  hack,  sorrow-laden,  telling 
of  a  speedy  and  bloody  close  to  his  wild  yet  heroic  mission. 

“  And  so  fatally  ended  the  connexion  of  the  Park  family  with  the 
exploration  of  the  River  Niger,  and  thus  closed  the  first  great  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  opening  up  of  Inner  Africa.” 

The  last  chapters  deal  with  subsequent  explorations.  There  is  a 
wonderful  agreement  in  the  exhortations  of  the  returned  explorers 
to  the  governments  of  their  native  country.  For  instance,  the 
words  of  M’Qucen,  written  in  1825,  might  (substituting  the  name 
Victoria  for  that  of  George  the  Fourth)  have  been  written  by 
Stanley  in  1890  : — 

“I have  thus,  though  feebly,  I  confess,  in  comparison  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  subject  brought  forward,  completed  the  object  which  I  had  in 
view,  namely,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
power  and  energies  of  our  people,  to  an  honour  of  the  first  rank,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  resource  and  enterprise  of  our 
merchants  to  engage  in  a  trade  of  the  first  magnitude.” 

“  It  will  confer  immortal  honour  on  our  native  land,  lasting  glory  on 
the  name  and  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  bring  immense  and  permanent 
advantages  to  Britain,  and  bestow  incalculable  blessings  and  benefits  on 
Africa.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  learning  and  religion, 
will  spread  rapidly  and  widely  over  a  country  abounding  in  the  richest 
productions,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  below  it,  but  at 
present  a  country  overspread  with  the  most  abject  servitude,  and  sunk 
in  the  deepest  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarity.” 
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Elements  of  Euclid.  Book  I.  EL.  Deighton.  ( Deighton ,  Bell ,  §  Co.)  — 
This  is  a  revised  reprint  fi’om  the  editor’s  larger  work,  and  is,  if  possible, 
more  clearly  and  beautifully  printed.  The  use  of  symbols  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions  is  gradually  introduced,  and  the  exercises  are  rather  easier  and  more 
numerous  than  in  the  complete  work,  so  as  to  bo  suitable  for  beginners. 
Alternative  proofs  arc  given,  and  the  work  clearly  shows  how,  by  simply 
allowing  the  methods  of  superposition  adopted  by  Euclid  in  E.  I.  4  to  be 
applied  in  other  cases,  the  course  may  be  simplified.  The  second  part  of 
Prop.  5  is  required  only  for  Prop.  7,  which  is  itself  required  only  for 
Prop.  8,  and  Prop.  7  is  useless  when  the  first  parts  of  5  and  8  arc  done  by 
superposition.  The  alternative  proof  for  Prop.  24  should  be  universally 
adopted,  for  not  even  conservative  obstructionists  can  find  a  tenable 
objection  to  it.  It  is  easier  for  beginners  because  it  is  direct  and  short, 
and  it  neither  involves  a  new  superposition  nor  a  hypothetical  construction. 
We  should  also  like  to  see  Prop.  26  done  by  superposition.  It  will  then 
be  as  easy  for  beginners  as  its  converse,  Prop.  4.  Wc  cannot  too  strongly 
commend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

Longmans'  School  Atlas,  Physical  and  Political.  (Longmans.) — This  is 
an  atlas  of  36  maps,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  F.  8.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 
The  maps  are  not  crowded,  and  the  names  are  clearly  printed.  They  are 
coloured  to  show  both  physical  features  and  political  divisions.  A  com¬ 
plete  Index  and  Gazetteer  of  all  places  named  in  the  maps  are  given  at  the 
end.  Compared  with  books  of  similar  size  and  similar  aim  recently 
published,  the  price  (two-and-  six)  is  rather  high,  but,  it  must  be  added, 
the  book  is  well  bound. 

The  Advancement  of  Science  :  Occasional  Essays  and  Addresses.  By  E. 
Pay  Lankester,  M.A.,  LL.J). ,  F.B.S.  ( Macmillan .) — There  are  nine  of 
these  essays  in  all,  most  of  them  being  of  general  interest.  They  were 
all  written  in  the  interest  of  science,  and  arc  on  varied  subjects,  some, 
such  as  that  on  “Degeneration,”  or  the  simplification  of  the  general 
structure  of  an  animal  in  an  altered  environment,  requiring  a  less 
elaborate  organization;  that  on  Hydrophobia  and  Pasteur’s  Treatment, 
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and  that  on  Centenarism,  arc  on  subjects  which  Dr.  Ray  Lankester  has 
made  special  studies  and  researches.  Others  are  less  technical,  and  have 
reference  chiefly  to  scientific  education  and  endowment — for  instance,  the 
fourth  is  on  “  Examinations,”  showing  how  different  is  the  use  of  exami¬ 
nations  in  schools  or  universities  from  that  of  competitive  examinations; 
and  the  second,  which  discusses  the  relation  of  the  State  to  biology. 
The  first  essay  partakes  of  both  characters.  It  is  a  well-planned  article 
on  the  history  and  scope  of  zoology. 

University  Extension  :  Has  it  a  Future  ?  By  H.  J.  Mackinder  and 
M.  E.  Sadler.  ( Oxford  University  Press.) — This  is  a  small  shilling  manual 
of  some  HOpages  dealing  with  the  question  of  University  Extension — 
As  it  is,  How  it  has  come  to  be,  and  Has  it  a  future  ?  Mr.  Mackinder  and 
Mr.  Sadler  know  their  subject  well,  and  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  so 
their  little  book  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  care  for  the 
spreading  more  widely  among  the  people  of  what  may  fairly  on  the  whole 
be  called  higher  education,  though  wc  have  always  been  a  little  shy  of 
the  term  “  University  Extension,”  as  liable  at  times  to  convey  a  false  im¬ 
pression.  As  to  the  claim  for  State  aid  to  the  movement,  for  which  the 
writers  plead,  and  plead  well,  wc  must  confess  ourselves  very  little 
sympathetic.  We  do  not  believe  in  calling  on  the  State  whenever  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  is  difficult.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  matter 
discussed  ;  and  this  little  book  certainly  sets  forth  the  matter  with  skill. 

Easy  Algebraic  Products  and  Factors ,  with  An  steers  by  William  Dodds. 
( Thomas  Murby.) — This  little  book  consists  of  forty-five  exercises,  each 
containing  many  well-graduated  examples  on  factors.  Some  of  the  simple 
devices  employed  are  very  original — for  example,  to  write  the  factors  of 
such  a  quadratic  as  6a:-  +  1  ox  +  5,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  x-  is  greater 
than  unity,  the  following  general  method  is  given  Find  two  numbers 
whose  product  is  6  x  o,  and  whose  sum  is  13.  These  are  evidently  10  and 
3,  Then  6a:2  +  1  Ox  +  3#  +  5  =  2#  (3a:  +  5)  +  (3 x-\-o)  =  (3a: 4- o) (2a: 4- 1). 

Grammar  of  French  Grammars.  By  Dr.  V.  cle  Fivas.  (Crosby  Lockwood.) 
— The  fifty-first  edition  of  this  popular  and  well-bound  French  Grammar 
has  received  a  further  revision  and  extension. 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Sports.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell,  M.A.  Vol.  L. : 
Cricket — Lawn  Tennis — Tennis  Backets — Fives — Golf— Hockey .  ( Bell  § 
Sons.) — This  is  a  volume  of  the  “All  England  Series,”  tbe  different 
sections  of  which  are  to  appear  concurrently  as  separate  volumes.  The 
object  of  the  series  is  to  give  in  concise  form,  by  writers  whose  eminence 
in  their  respective  branches  entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority,  a  clear 
description  of  each  game,  with  practical  instruction  and  hints,  such  as 
will  be  helpful  both  to  the  beginner  and  the  more  advanced  player. 
Cricket  is  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton  ;  lawn  tennis  by  IL.  AY.  W. 
AVilbcrforce  ;  tennis  and  rackets  by  Julian  Marshall ;  fives  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cernan  Tait ;  golf  by  AY.  T.  Linskill,  of  the  Cambridge  University  Golf 
Club  ;  hockey  by  Erank  S.  Crcswell,  Secretary  to  the  Hockey  Associa¬ 
tion.  All  are  well-known  authorities,  and  some  also  well-known  writers. 
The  instructions  are  clearly  intended  to  improve  the  play,  and  to  each 
part  is  appended  the  authorized  code  of  laws  belonging  to  the  subject. 
Hence  the  work  is  rightly  called  a  handbook.  It  affords  the  guidance 
which  will  enable  practice  to  produce  skill.  “Many  a  young  player 
wastes  countless  hours  in  vain  efforts  to  surmount  some  difficulty  or 
attain  some  powTer,  when  a  hint  from  one  who  has  already  gone  through 
the  same  experiences  might  have  put  him  on  the  right  path  at  once,  and 
averted  the  acquisition  of  a  bad  habit  which  is  afterwards  impossible  to 
overcome.”  As  writers  are  all  men  who  know,  criticism  would  bo 
dangerous — indeed,  the  writer  on  “  fives”  glories  in  his  dogmatism.  He 
writes,  “As  these  suggestions  arc  intended  for  beginners,  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  chosen  to  be  as  dogmatic  as  possible,  and  to  lay  down  the  law 
absolutely,  not  because  1  believe  my  judgment  to  be  infallible,  but 
because  I  hold  that  it  is  the  only  successful  method  of  teaching  in  the 
early  stages  of  any  science  or  art.”  AYo  have  only  to  add  that  each 
game  is  published  separately. 

Annuairc  de  la  Jeunesse  pour  I'annee  1890.  If.  Vuibcrt.  (Paris : 
Librairie  Nouy  ct  Cie.)—-' This  is  a  book  of  800  pages,  giving  an  account  of 
the  courses  aud  aims  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  France,  from  the  Ecoles 
Matcrnelles  to  the  University,  and  including  all  special  institutions,  such 
as  Apprenticeship  Schools  and  Schools  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  Mines, 
Bridges,  &c.  It  is,  as  M.  Buisson  says,  “  un  livre  utile  et  bien  rempli.” 

French  Composition  through  Lord  Macaulay's  English — ILL.,  Lord  Clive. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  flints,  and  Introduction,  by  James  Boielle ,  B.A. 
( Williams  <f  Norgate.) — Macaulay  has  been  chosen  for  this  course 
because  “ho  is  the  most  French  of  English  writers,  his  splendid  prose 
going  smoothly  and  readily  into  the  language.”  Great  assistance  is 
given  by  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  which  clear  away  most 
difficulties. 

Text-Book  of  Mechanics.  By  Thomas  Wallace  Wright.  (New  York :  J). 
Van  Nostrand  Company.) — This  book  begins  with  Motion,  and  proceeds  to 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  Statics  and  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body,  Elasticity 
Fluids.  The  exercises  are  of  a  practical  aud  useful  character.  The  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  Calculus  is  used  throughout. 

Advanced  Physiography  (Physiographic  Astronomy).  By  John  Mills. 
(Chapman  §  Hall.) — This  book  consists  of  an  elementary  introduction, 
which  is  a  reprint  of  the  author’s  “  Elementary  Physiography,”  and  au 
advanced  portion  of  new  matter  intended  for  advanced  students  preparing 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Examination.  The  whole  supplies  a  very  good 
outline  of  the  subject,  and  is  in  some  parts  more  interesting  than  such 
text-books  usually  are.  The  chapter  on  Celestial  Photography  might  be 
fuller,  more  definite,  and  better  up  to  date. 
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The  ninth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  Travel  and  Adventure  from 
Blackwood. — These  yellow  volumes  are  appearing  in  alternate  months 
with  the  red  volumes  of  Tales.  No.  IX.  contains  The  Destruction  of 
Szegedin,  hy  Landor  It.  Crosse ;  Six  Weeks  in  a  Tower,  lteminiscences 
of  a  Ross-shire  Forest,  hy  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Smith  ;  an  excellent 
account  of  Deerstalking  in  Scotland,  told  with  much  humour  hy  a  real 
sportsman ;  and,  last,  An  Adventure  during  the  Greek  Revolution,  hy 
George  Finlay,  a  short  hut  thrilling  story  of  the  subtle  cunning  of  some 
of  the  adventurers. 

The  Art  of  Cooking  by  Gas.  By  Marie  Jenny  Sugg.  (Cassells.) — The 
author  demonstrates  the  advantages  and  the  economy  of  cooking  by  gas, 
and  clearly  describes  the  best  methods  of  using  it  for  all  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  She  first  describes  the  apparatus,  roasters,  kitcheners,  &c. ;  then 
the  processes,  roasting,  grilling,  boiling,  &c.  ;  then  gives  schemes  for 
dinners,  luncheons,  breakfasts  for  different  seasons,  with  menus  in  two 
columns,  English  and  French.  The  clearest  possible  details— such,  for 
instance,  as  the  exact  time  required  in  a  given  case,  and  the  recipes  for 
all  compound  dishes — are  given,  and  a  complete  Index  is  appended. 

Anecdotes  of  Everyday  Life.  By  L.  J.  Phillips,  Inspector  of  Board 
Schools,  Norwich.  ( Joseph  Hughes.) — This  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
culled  chiefly  from  the  dailyr  Press,  together  with  extracts  from  addresses 
and  speeches  of  such  eminent  men  as  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Carlingford,  and  articles  from  the  Times 
and  other  papers.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  short  portions  suitable 
for  composition  exercises. 

The  First  Spanish  Book.  By  A.  M.  Bower,  Ph.I).,  and  Prof.  Dori 
Eduardo  Tolbd.  ( Hachctte  $  Co.) — This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Ilenri 
Bue’s  Conversational  French  Course  and  Becker’s  First  German  Book. 
The  grammatical  matter  is  full,  and  is  clearly  arranged  ;  the  vocabulary 
is  perfect. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  (Cassells.) — This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  famous 
poems,  printed  on  very  thin  paper,  and  costing  Is.  3d.  nett.  The  paper  is 
so  thin  that  only  one  side  of  each  leaf  is  printed  on.  The  result  is  that 
the  book  is  handy,  very  pliable,  and  yet  keeps  its  shape,  while  the  printing 
is  remarkably  clear  and  legible.  Another  feature  is  that  the  book  is 
printed  at  a  nett  price  without  discount. 

We  have  also  received  the  ninth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  Talcs  from 
Blackwood.  Its  first  tale  is  a  pathetic  story  by  Mrs.-  Scott  Moncrieff.  A 
Scotch  farmer  has  received  his  death-blow  from  his  half-daft  son ,  and  is 
sorely  perplexed  by  the  struggle  in  his  breast  between  his  absolute  love 
of  truth  and  his  affection  for  his  boy.  While  the  magisti-ate  is  waiting 
helow  to  take  his  deposition  he  dies,  saying,  “Ye’ll  min’  an’  say- tae 
them  ’at  they  maunna  be  hard  on  Wullie.’  Coincidences  by-  Colonel 
Russell,  a  supernatural  story  of  a  Pathan  jemmadar,  faithful  in  life  and 
faithful  after  death.  “  A  Dead  Man’s  Vengeance,”  by-  Captain  Bird, 
and  “  The  Story-  of  James  Barker,”  complete  the  volume. 

We  have  also  received  : — 

The  Newspaper  World,  Essays  on  Press  History  and  Work.  By  Alfred 
Baker.  ( Isaac  Pitman  Sons.)  The  Cornhill  Magazine;  The  English 
Illustrated;  Ncwbery  House  Magazine;  St.  Nicholas;  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Own  Papers  ;  Queries  ;  The  Sunday  at  Home  and  Leisure  Hour ;  Science 
for  All ;  and  Old  Testament  Commentary,  No.  66.  ( Cassell  $  Co.) 
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As  we  were  going  to  press  last  month  some  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  were  being  held  at  schools 
breaking  .up  for  the  Long  Vacation,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  circumstances  were  unusual. 


vantages  afforded  by  the  foundation,  and  he  felt  further  that  in 
the  present  position  of  the  school  Dr.  Wood  was  a  great  deal 
better  suited  to  carry  it  on  than  he.  His  successor  had  the 
advantage  of  youth,  the  advantage  of  a  long  experience  in  other 
regions,  and  the  advantage  of  difference  of  temperament.  It 
would  be  a  happiness  to  himself  and  the  governors  to  hear  that 
the  school  was  progressing  under  its  new  management.  He 
wished  “  good-bye  ”  to  all  present,  and  in  doing  so  acknowledged 
the  great  kindness  which  had  always  been  shown  him  by  the 
governors,  adding  that  as  individuals  he  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  every  one  of  them,  although  when  they  were  met  together  it 
was  not  always  quite  the  same.  Mr.  Rowe  spoke  with  emotion, 
which  he  evidently  strove  hard  to  control,  while  much  of  his 
speech  showed  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  difficult  situation  with 
great  tact,  but  also  with  honourable  straightforwardness. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  distributed 
prizes  among  the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School  at 
St.  Olave’s,  Southwark.  Here  also  vast  and  important  changes 
are  impending  in  the  school,  whose  Elizabethan  foundation,  with 
all  its  perquisites  and  privileges,  recently  came  under  the 
stringent  criticism  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  So  it 
happened  that  the  teachers  took  away  their  annual  perquisites 
of  cake  and  wine  and  flowers,  probably  for  the  last  time. 


Eon  changes  in  other  schools  the  Charity  Commissioners  are 
responsible.  At  Christ’s  Hospital  the  oration  of  the  Captain  of 
the  School  referred  to  the  new  scheme  : — 

“We  are  face  to  face  with  great  changes.  These  changes  are  most 
important,  and  affect  the  most  distinctive  features  which  have  hitherto 
characterised  Christ’s  Hospital.  Its  governing  body-  will  be  very 
different  in  constitution  to  that  which  has  hitherto  conducted  so  ably  the 
affairs  of  this  hospital.  Again,  the  mode  of  election  to  the  hospital  will 
be  greatly  changed.  The  tendency-  of  the  age  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
extending  more  and  more  the  joys  and  delights  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tions,  and  future  Blues  are  henceforth  to  be  allow-ed  the  opportunity-  of 
earlier  participation  in  these  blessings,  while  a  new  feature  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  form  of  non-foundationers,  or  paying  scholars.  The  school 
itself  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  principal  boarding  school  removed  from 
London.  A  large  boarding  school  for  girls,  and  the  smaller  preparatory- 
boarding  schools  for  boys,  are  to  be  formed,  and  day  schools  both  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  to  be  established  in  London.  An  important  con¬ 
science  clause  (and  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  present  governors,  in 
the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  itself)  will  still,  we  trust,  preserve 
the  religious  character  of  this  ancient  house,  so  that  if  the  school  be 
removed  from  its  venerable  site,  still,  in  the  new  Christ’s  Hospital,  as  in 
the  old,  her  scholars  shall  be  so  trained,  as  in  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  prayer,  ‘to  live  in  the  true  love  and  fear  of  God,  in  sincere  and 
conscientious  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  brotherly- 
love  and  Christian  charity  one  towards  another.’  There  is  throughout 
the  scheme  striking  evidence  of  praiseworthy-  efforts,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  increase  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  foundation  as  a  great 
national  institution,  still  to  deal  tenderly-  and  respectfully  with  many 
of  the  old  traditions,  and  to  recognise  the  good  work  and  unselfish 
efforts  of  the  present  governors.  The  best  wish  that  can  he  expressed 
is  that  the  now  council  and  all  who  have  to  work  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  house  may  have  the  same  patience,  experience,  practical 
ability,  and  conscientious  wisdom  which  have  by  universal  assent  cha¬ 
racterised  the  present  governing  body-,” 


At  Clifton  the  interest  was  heightened  by-  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  as  Vicar  of  Rochdale  and  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  the  change  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  year  1890  would  also  be  memorable  as  the  y-ear  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  third  headmaster,  and  that  he  believed  would  be  a  great  and 
happy-  event  in  their  Clifton  annals.  He  believed  that  he  should  retain 
the  headmastership  until  his  successor  was  appointed,  and  he  should 
probably-  be  at  Clifton  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  next  term.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  of  Harrow,  used  to  say  that  no  headmaster  ought  to  stay  at 
his  work  more  than  ten  or  twelve  y-ears,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  he 
thought  Dr.  Vaughan  was  right.” 

If  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Vaughan  are  right,  there  is,  after  all,  a 
reason  in  favour  of  the  union  of  two  professions  by  clerical  head¬ 
masters,  for  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  a  lay-  headmaster  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  years  P 


At  Sir  Andrew  Judd’s  School,  Tonbridge,  a  similar  ceremony 
was  carried  a  stage  further,  for  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Rowe  was  able 
to  hand  over  the  school  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood. 
Mr.  Rowe  said  that  in  Dr.  Wood  he  felt  that  the  school  was 
going  to  have  a  master  who  would  make  good  use  of  the  ad¬ 


At  the  Cowper  Street  School  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  July, 
Lord  Reay  presided,  and  the  new  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
was  referred  to  as  coming  into  operation  at  once.  Every  one 
seemed  to  welcome  this  new  scheme,  all  acknowledging  that  in 
this  case  it  -would  undoubtedly  create  more  advantages  for  the 
school  than  it  would  destroy.  There  is  certainly  an  advantage 
in  having  little  to  lose.  _ 

Of  course  Dr.  Wormell  referred  with  his  usual  severity  to  the 
thrice-slain  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
maintained  that  in  the  beginning  the  wrong  class  of  educa¬ 
tionists  had  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Chamber,  namely, 
a  class  whose  experience  had  no  points  of  contact  with  com¬ 
merce.  “Few  persons,”  he  said,  “who  wanted  infoimation 
bearing  on  trade  and  commerce  would  think  of  going  to  the 
cloisters  to  find  it,  but  this  is  what  the  Chamber  in  the  first 
instance  did,  and  to  this  error  was  due  all  the  defects  of  the 
scheme.”  _ 

At  University  College  School,  too,  that  which  might  have  been 
expected  was  said.  Mr.  Eve 

“  Would  not  deprecate  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
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especially  Greek,  but  he  did  deprecate  the  attempt  to  teach  everybody  a 
little  Latin  of  which  no  use  whatever  could  be  made.  As  a  useful  and 
profitable  substitute  he  suggested  the  acquisition  of  German,  not  slovenly, 
slipshod  German,  with  all  the  plurals  wrong  and  none  of  the  adjectives 
agreeing  with  their  nouns,  nor  yet  the  conversational  fluency  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  but  a  thorough  sound  knowledge  of  German.” 

Mr.  Eve  then  referred  with  justifiable  pride,  and  with  his  usual 
grace,  to  the  recent  Cambridge  result : — 

“For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  the  Senior  Wrangler 
at  Cambridge  was  one  of  their  ‘  old  boys.’  True,  with  the  modesty 
becoming  of  man,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett  was  placed  a  little  lowor  than  the 
angels,  but,  after  all,  a  senior  wrangler  was  a  senior  wrangler,  and  they 
had  every  right  to  be  proud  of  him.” 


On  the  same  day,  another  school  claimed  a  part  in  the  making 
of  the  same  senior  wrangler.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  M.P.,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Whitgift  School, 
Croydon,  and  congratulated  the  managers  on  having  included  in 
their  curriculum  modern  subjects  such  as  practical  teaching  in 
inorganic  chemistry  and  electrical  engineering.  While  these 
subjects  were  taught,  as  he  believed,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  pupils,  the  school  had  also  distinguished  itself  in  classical 
and  mathematical  studies.  For  the  second  time  in  nineteen 
years  the  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  had  received  his  early 
training  at  Whitgift  School. 

Tiie  Highmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Walker, 
was,  on  the  same  day,  which  is  known  as  the  Apposition, 
speaking  in  the  same  strain. 

“  He  observed  that  it  was  fifty-five  years  since  he  had  first  come  into 
the  school,  and  since  that  period,  with  a  brief  exception  spent  as  a 
student  and  tutor  at  Oxford,  he  had  passed  all  his  days  within  the  walls 
of  the  school.  He  had  been  struck  by  one  prominent  improvement, 
namely,  the  decay  and  disappearance  of  the  old  hostility  that  at  one  time 
existed  between  teachers  and  taught,  and  the  substitution  of  mutual 
understanding  and  friendly  regard.  This  was  not  duo  to  any  superiority 
of  the  masters  of  the  present  day,  for  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  spend 
his  time  as  a  schoolboy  under  men  to  whose  kindness  and  wisdom  he 
could  bear  a  lasting  testimony — Archbishop  Tait,  Professor  Congreve, 
Bishop  Cotton,  and  others  whose  names  wore  less  known  to  fame,  but 
whose  influence  was  not  less  excellent.  But  there  had  grown  up  a 
greater  and  better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  education,  which  was 
realized  not  only  by  parents  and  masters,  but,  in  their  unconscious  way, 
by  the  boys  themselves.  To  this  he  attributed  the  fact  that  masters  and 
boys  were  no  longer  enemies,  but  cherished  for  one  another  feelings  of 
friendship  and  regard.  There  was  one  practical  question  on  which  he 
offered  his  advice  to  parents.  It  was  held  generally  that  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  could  only  bo  taught  in  our  public  schools  as  far  as  grammar  and 
translation.  Almost  all  the  men  he  knew  who  had  attained  to  eminence 
in  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages  were  the  sons  of  foreign  mothers, 
or  brought  up  from  their  childhood  by  foreign  nurses  or  governesses,  and 
in  the  process  they  generally  became  less  English  than  foreign.  He 
was  so  far  a  patriot  as  to  think  that  any  loss  of  national  characteristics 
was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  success  attained.  The  remedy  he  sug¬ 
gested  was  one  which  ho  had  seen  succeed  in  numerous  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  personal  notice.  It  was  that  parents  should  send  their 
sons  to  reside  during  the  summer  holidays  with  some  carefully- selected 
foreign  family.  The  change  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  boys  themselves, 
and  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  public  school  education  without  the  sacrifice 
of  other  utilities.” 


At  Dulwich  College,  Mr.  Gilkes  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  urged  upon  the  boys,  as  the  most 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind  as  elements  of  the  highest 
success,  industry,  character,  and  good  manners.  He  had  known 
men  whose  guns  had  been  spiked  for  ten  years  on  account  of 
their  deficiency  in  this  respect.  He  asked  them  to  remember 
the  story  told  of  Archbishop  Tait  when  he  first  went  to 
Balliol.  In  answer  to  the  tutor,  he  said  that  his  object  in 
going  to  Oxford  was  to  improve  himself  and  make  friends. 

At  the  third  summer  meeting  of  the  University  Extension 
and  other  students  at  Oxford,  Prof.  Max  Midler  delivered  the 
opening  address.  He  defended  the  method  of  teaching  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  admitted  that  most  lectures  were  too  long,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  limited,  as  in  Germany,  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  also  defended  the  annual  gather¬ 
ings  at  Oxford  against  the  charge  of  being  mere  academical 
picnics.  He  showed  how  well  the  different  classes  of  lectures 
had  been  arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different 
classes  of  students.  He  pointed  to  the  large  and  zealous  classes 
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attending  these  lectures,  and  to  the  substantial  work  done  by 
students  who  stayed  at  Oxford  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
public  lectures  given  during  the  first  fortnight  were  over.  Finally, 
he  dwelt  on  the  silent  influence  which  a  stay  at  Oxford  must  exer¬ 
cise  on  every  one.  “  I  doubt  not,”  he  concluded,  “  that  while 
teachers  and  hearers  are  exploring  together  in  this  place  the 
ruins  of  ancient  thought  and  the  labyrinth  of  modern  science, 
they  will  feel  the  silent  influence  of  Oxford,  and  take  to  heart 
the  lesson  which  our  University  has  taught  to  so  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen — respect  for 
what  is  old  and  the  warmest  sympathy  for  what  is  new  and 
true.” 


Mr.  Eve  also  writes  to  the  Times,  from  a  schoolmaster’s 
point  of  view,  in  support  of  the  opinions  of  Professor  Huxley. 
He  says  : — 

“  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  depreciate  the  maintenance  of  a  high,  or 
even  a  tolerable  standard  of  classical  education  for  those  who  have  time 
and  inclination  for  it.  But  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  for  the  majority  of  medical  students,  as  it  is  for  a  very 
large  number  of  boys  who  must  leave  school  about  seventeen.  All  they 
can  hope  to  reach — I  speak  of  boys  of  moderate  abilities — is  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  duller  parts  of  one,  and  that  the  less  interesting 
and  valuable,  of  the  two  classical  languages.  Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule, 
ever  open  a  Latin  book  afterwards.  The  language  is  to  them  simply  a 
means  of  passing  an  examination  ;  it  recommends  itself  neither  by  prac¬ 
tical  utility  nor  as  the  key  to  a  great  literature.  What,  then,  is  the  best 
literary  training  for  boys  of  average  ability,  leaving  school  young  and 
bound  to  make  a  serious  study,  while  still  there,  of  at  least  one  science  ? 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  give  the  precedence  to  German.  German  is  the 
key  to  vast  accumulations  of  knowledge  on  all  scientific  subjects,  it  has  a 
literature  almost  as  much  coloured  by  Greek  influence  as  that  of  Rome 
itself,  and  it  holds  out,  even  to  those  who  possess  only  a  moderate  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  strong  inducements  to  continue  their  studies  in  after  life. 
Nor  is  it  less  valuable  as  a  means  of  linguistic  training,  or  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  cultivating  what  Professor  Huxley  rightly  emphasizes,  the 
power  of  expressing  oneself  in  good  readable  English.  Few  exercises  are 
more  valuable  than  the  effort  to  turn  involved  German  periods  into 
short,  clear-cut  English  sentences.  Could  not  the  Board  of  Medical 
Studies,  as  a  first  step,  allow  German  to  be  taken  as  an  alternative  for 
Latin  in  their  preliminary  examination  ?  ” 


A  PIECE  of  good  work  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  achieved 
in  Parliament  at  the  fag-end  of  the  Session.  The  time  being 
near  the  prorogation,  many  members,  including  several  eminent 
statesmen,  had  left  London.  It  happened  that  a  Bill,  which  did 
not  apparently  attract  much  attention,  was  under  discussion, 
when  an  earnest  member,  watching  his  opportunity,  moved  a 
weighty  amendment,  which  the  Government  thought  fit  to  adopt 
with  marvellous  alacrity,  and  embodied  it  in  the  substance  of  the 
Bill  itself.  The  measure  in  question  has  for  its  object  the  appro¬ 
priating  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  the  surplus  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  derived  from  the  revenue  on 
the  extra  sale  of  spirits,  for  the  benefit  of  technical,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  education  in  England,  a  portion  of  it  overflowing 
for  the  good  of  secondary  education  in  Wales.  The  mover  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  Secretary  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.  Mr. 
Acland  moved  that  the  Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough 
should  receive  power  to  use  for  the  promotion  of  technical  edu¬ 
cation  any  part  of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  and  that  the  remainder 
might  be  used  as  an  educational  endowment  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  the  County  Council  acting  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  endowment.  To  the  second  part  of  this 
amendment  —  that  relating  to  intermediate  education  —  the 
Government  declined  to  assent.  The  first  part,  however,  they 
accepted.  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  expressed  regret  that  the  entire  proposal  of  Mr.  Acland 
was  not  adopted,  but  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the 
decision  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  said  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  say 
how  gratified  he  was  at  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the 
first  portion  of  his  hon.  friend’s  amendment.  To  the  great 
centres  of  industry  which  had  already  accepted  the  Technical 
Education  Act  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
In  small  places  also,  especially  in  the  country,  the  money  would 
be  of  the  very  greatest  consequence. 


In  the  person  of  Ferdinand  Schmidt,  who  was  born  in  1810, 
Germany  lost,  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  one  of  its  most 
prolific  writers  for  the  young.  His  works,  amounting  -vvell-nigh 
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to  one  hundred,  enjoyed  a  very  great  popularity.  They  were  all 
written  with  the  laudable  object  of  improving  the  mind  and 
ennobling  the  heart,  and  some  of  them — more  especially  his 
earlier  writings — are  distinguished  by  great  freshness.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  them  in  the  English  school¬ 
room,  but  without  any  signal  success. 


The  Oxford  University  Extension  lectures  have  been  a  great 
success.  As  Professor  Max  Midler  pointed  out,  they  were 
started  only  five  years  ago.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  exact 
number  of  students  in  the  first  year,  from  1885  to  1886,  but  last 
year  the  number  of  students  reported  by  the  local  committees  as 
being  in  average  attendance  amounted  to  17,904.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  would  think  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  lecturing 
was  sufficiently  evident  to  all. 


Speaking  at  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  a  training  college, 
the  headmaster  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  “  Nothing  forces  itself  so  strongly  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  headmaster  as  the  absolute  helplessness  of  most  young 
men  when  they  begin  to  try  to  teach.  I  have  gone  through  the 
process  myself  on  beginning  to  teach  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
my  sensations  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  faced  thirty- 
five  boys,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  nothing  to  occupy  them 
but  their  very  imperfect  recollection  of  six  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
•which  some  one  had  set  them  quite  at  random/’ 


A  “  Ratepayer,”  writing  to  the  St.  James’s  Gazette,  has  been 
attacking  what  he  considers  the  extravagant  salaries  paid  to 
mistresses  in  Board  Schools,  and  calling  attention  to  the  amount 
of  the  joint  salaries  received  by  certain  married  teachers  in  the 
Board’s  employ.  His  letter  has  produced  one  good  result.  It 
has  led  the  Daily  Chronicle  to  publish  a  leader  on  teachers’ 
salaries  which  will  do  the  profession  much  more  good  than 
“Ratepayer’s”  letter  will  do  harm.  “  The  first  concern  of  the 
Board,”  says  the  writer,  “  is  that  the  education  of  the  rising- 
generation  shall  be  the  best  it  can  provide,  and  that  the  fittest 
men  and  women  shall  be  appointed  to  impart  it  to  the  children. 
Such  men  and  women  must  be  placed  in  a  social  position 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  give  their  best  energies,  without 
reserve,  to  the  work.  The  true  economy  lies  in  judicious 
liberality.  The  peddling  pecuniary  saving  in  sweating  salaries 
is  not  only  economically  mistaken :  it  is  contemptible.  The 
London  School  Board  ought  to  lead  the  country  in  appreciating 
the  services  of  its  educational  army.” 


The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  issued  a  paper  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  open  competition  of  June,  1891,  and  they  formally 
notify  in  the  paper  that  the  regulations  for  1892  will  be  different. 
The  open  competition  examination  in  1891  will  be  held  on  the 
1st  of  June  and  following  days,  and  thirty-one  persons  will  be 
selected,  if  so  many  are  found  duly  qualified.  The  numbers 
apportioned  to  each  Presidency  or  Province  will  be  announced 
later  on.  Every  intending  candidate  will  have  to  satisfy  the 
Commissioners,  amongst  other  things,  that  his  age  will  be  above 
seventeen  years  and  under  nineteen  years  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1891,  and,  should  the  evidence  be  satisfactory,  the  candidate 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  payment  of  the  fee  of 
£5.  Persons  desirous  to  be  admitted  as  candidates  must  apply 
on  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  S.W.,  at  any  time  after  the 
1st  of  December,  1890.  The  forms  must  bo  returned  so  as  to 
be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  March,  1891. 


At  a  meeting  recently  held,  by  permission  of  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  at  83  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  proposals  were  considered  to 
acquire  from  Miss  Headdon  the  college  founded  by  her  for  the 
study  of  housewifery  or  domestic  economy.  Miss  Headdon  gave 
an  interesting  address,  during  which  she  explained  how  the 
work  then  stood.  The  existing  system  was  that  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  had  the  domestic  Kindergarten.  It  was  arranged  in 
three  steps,  suitable  for  the  three  first  standards  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Her  first  object  was  to  get  those  lessons  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  first  step  they  were  taught 
by  means  of  small  models  ordinary  housework ;  in  the  second 
they  learnt  the  weekly  duties  of  washing,  ironing,  and  house 
cleaning.  When  they  reached  the  third  standard,  supplemen¬ 


tary  work  was  taught  them,  such  as  marketing,  and  nursing 
baby.  By  the  time  the  children  reached  the  fourth  standard 
they  would  be  prepared  for  more  practical  work.  Lessons  in 
cookery  had  been  arranged.  Instead  of  teaching  this  with  toy 
models,  they  had  larger  utensils,  and  in  laundry  work  the 
girls  would  really  wash,  starch,  and  iron.  In  dressmaking  they 
were  taught  how  to  cut  out  and  to  make  in  proper  proportions, 
but  one-fourth  of  the  full  size  for  a  dress  was  given,  a  chart 
being  drawn  so  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  represented  an  inch 
in  the  full  size.  In  cooking,  the  same  plan  wras  adopted,  a 
i  lb.  representing  1  lb.,  a  teaspoonful  a  tablespoonful,  and  so  ont 
The  domestic  Kindergarten  and  other  lessons  had  become  very 
popular.  Theoretical  teaching  beyond  this  practical  training 
was  needed  for  the  older  girls.  In  the  first  department  at  the 
College  grown-up  students  were  placed— girls  above  the  age  of 
sixteen — and  were  taught  the  work  of  the  house  and  dress¬ 
making  ;  they  also  attended  lectures.  In  the  second  depart¬ 
ment  were  placed  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to 
pay  high  fees.  In  the  first  a  year  of  three  terms  cost  thirty 
guineas  ;  in  the  second  twelve  guineas.  A  thorough  education 
was  given  in  addition  to  the  lessons  mentioned  in  the  second 
department.  In  the  third  were  placed  girls  of  the  elementary 
school  class,  who  were  going  into  domestic  service.  Several 
girls  had  been  placed  there  by  ladies  who  took  an  interest  in 
them.  The  work  of  the  College  had  grown  beyond  her  personal 
management,  and  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  a  company  should 
be  formed  so  as  to  carry  out  and  perpetuate  the  system. 


Ip  upwards  of  50,000  essays  on  kindness  to  animals  were  sent 
in  for  competition  from  6,500  schools  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
how  many  would  there  have  been  if  all  the  3,500  schools  in  the 
metropolitan  area  had  entered  the  contest  ?  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  says  a  contemporary,  that  every  school  in  the  kingdom 
does  not  compete.  To  quote  the  Society’s  own  words,  “  The  com¬ 
position  and  compilation  of  an  essay  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  reading  and  thinking,  and  is  seldom  undertaken  with¬ 
out  more  or  less  conversation  on  the  subject  with  all  the 
members  of  the  writer’s  family.  The  process  is  far-reaching, 
and  tends  to  awaken  interest  in  animals,  as  well  as  to  remove 
ignorance,  which  is  a  parent  of  cruelty.”  Of  course,  these  essays 
do  not  assist  in  securing  “a  grant,”  which  is  a  primary  con¬ 
sideration  with  teachers,  but  the  practical  value  of  them  is  so 
great  that  one  wonders  that  all  who  have  the  education  of  the 
young  at  heart  do  not  encourage  them  to  join  the  competitions. 
The  number  of  essays  sent  in  this  year  was  far  in  advance  of 
any  previous  occasion,  and  so  we  may  hope  that  the  movement 
is  well  established. 


In  Paris  a  list  has  been  made  out  of  the  number  of  women  who 
have  taken  degrees  at  the  schools  of  the  different  faculties  since 
1866.  The  total  is  204,  and  includes  35  in  medicine,  69  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  other  sciences,  67  in  classics  and  belles  lettres,  16  in 
both  classics  and  science,  1  in  pharmacy,  and  1  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Of  these  degrees  102  were  obtained 
in  Paris,  and  102  in  the  provinces.  The  first  degree  obtained  by 
a  woman  in  France  was  given  in  1866  to  a  Mdlle.  Daubie,  who 
had  passed  the  examination  for  it  in  1859,  at  Lyons. 


An  exhibition  of  animals,  domestic  pets,  school  work,  plants, 
flowers,  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  was  held  recently  by 
the  Barrington  School  boys.  The  spacious  schoolyard  had  all 
the  aspect  "of  an  agricultural  show,  and  the  air  was  vocal  with 
baying  dogs  and  other  enlivening  noises.  The  school  itself  was 
also  staged  full  of  exhibits.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  pre¬ 
sented  the  certificates  and  prizes,  and  afterwards  addressed  the 
children.  He  said  one  thought  more  of  the  work  which  gained 
them  than  of  the  prizes  themselves.  What  he  valued  most  in 
these  prize  distributions  was  the  inducement  they  offered  in  the 
taking  care  of  animals,  to  love  these  creatures,  and  to  note  their 
habits.  Then  there  was  the  taste  for  flowers,  which  he  himself 
loved.  Did  the  boys  know  of  the  wonders  which  the  microscope 
revealed  on  leaf  and  moss  ?  How  many  people  knew  the  great 
variety  of  trees  to  be  found  in  the  park  of  Auckland  Castle — how 
many  looked  at  the  sky  to  discern  its  manifold  hues  ?  These 
were  pleasures  they  might  have  by  using  their  eyes.  He  tried 
to  look  at  the  sky  each  night,  and  every  night  he  saw  new  beauty 
there,  and  it  was  never  the  same.  His  Lordship,  in  conclusion, 
hoped  another  time  to  see  more  nosegays ;  also  a  collection  of 
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i'ossils  ;  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  missed  that  day  the  lady 
fern.  Eyes  were  given  them  to  sec;  and  as  they  used  their  eyes 
the  more  and  more  wonders  they  saw  on  every  side. 


The  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Glasgow 
University  recently  accepted  an  educational  appointment  under 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore.  Upon  arriving  at  Bombay  he  tele¬ 
graphed  for  rooms  to  a  hotel  at  Mysore,  and,  proceeding  by  rail, 
reached  his  district  late  at  night.  To  his  surprise  the  station  was 
crowded,  apparently  with  passengers.  The  new  professor  passed 
quietly  to  the  rear  of  the  throng,  hailed  a  cab,  and  was  about  to 
drive  off,  when  a  native  youth  stepped  forward,  and,  presenting 
him  "with  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers,  announced  that  the 
crowd  consisted  not  of  passengers,  but  of  his  future  students, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  who  were  expecting  him  to 
address  them.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  extemporise  a 
speech,  which  was  received  with  much  applause — the  darkness 
adding  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Future  professors  in 
the  Indian  educational  service  will  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  delivery  of  their  inaugural  address. 


The  Division  Lists  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  for  the 
year  1890  have  just  been  issued  at  Oxford.  The  examina¬ 
tions  were  held  at  sixty-two  centres,  including  one  in  Natal  and 
one  in  Uong-Kong,  but  the  returns  from  the  latter  are  not  yet 
ready.  The  total  number  of  candidates  entered  was  3,223,  as 
compared  with  2,840  last  year.  This  year  343  boys  and  609  girls 
have  been  examined  for  a  senior  certificate,  and  284  boys  and 
523  girls  have  passed.  Last  year  the  numbers  were  281  and  546, 
and  222  and  425  respectively.  This  year  1,347  boys  and  817  girls 
presented  themselves  as  junior  candidates,  and  974  boys  and  678 
girls  are  successful.  In  1889,  of  1,275  boys  929  passed,  and  of 
678  girls  537  passed.  The  documents  published  by  the  Delegacy 
show  that  increased  attention  is  paid  by  candidates  to  English 
subjects,  and  the  schools  are  availing  themselves  very  largely  of 
the  regulation  by  which  candidates  are  admitted  to  either 
examination  without  limit  of  age.  The  last-named  regulation 
has  made  it  possible  for  whole  forms  to  enter  for  either  the 
Senior  or  the  Junior  Examination.  In  1891  there  will  be  an 
examination  for  Commercial  certificates,  and  provision  is  made 
whereby  candidates  for  an  ordinary  Local  certificate  are  permitted 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  in  certain  conunercial 
subjects. 


The  forms  of  entry  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 
and  examination  for  Commercial  certificates,  have  been  issued  to 
the  local  secretaries.  The  latest  day  for  returning  the  forms 
of  entry  to  the  local  secretaries  without  extra  fee  is  Sep¬ 
tember  30th.  There  is  an  examination  in  Group  B  (except 
Italian),  and  Group  C  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations,  viz. : — 
Languages  and  Mathematics,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Local 
Examinations  at  Cambridge  and  London,  and  at  any  other 
Centres  where  the  Committees  for  the  December  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  are  willing  to  admit  candidates.  All  regulations  can  be 
obtained  from  Prof.  G.  F.  Browne,  Syndicate  Buildings,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Duiung  the  visit  of  students  to  Oxford,  a  Conference  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  University  Extension  movement  was  held  in 
the  debating  hall  of  the  Oxford  Union,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
of  Corpus  Christi,  presiding.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was — “  Is  it  desirable  that  local  com¬ 
mittees  should  seek  to  obtain  a  Treasury  grant  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  University  Extension  teaching?  If  so,  on  what 
conditions  is  it  desirable  that  the  grant  should  be  distributed? 
The  chairman  said,  speaking  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  as 
a  delegate,  he  most  heartily  assented  to  the  proposal  to  ask  for 
State  aid  for  University  extension.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  no  test  which  they  could  apply  in  order  to  see  whether  an 
object  was  worthy  of  State  aid  which  could  not  be  successfully 
applied  to  University  extension.  In  order  that  the  movement 
might  have  its  proper  development  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
there  should  be  elements  of  permanence  in  it.  Experience  had 
shown  that,  at  any  rate  with  existing  machinery  and  existing  re¬ 
sources,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  establish  this  element  of  per¬ 
manence.  Mr,  Macan  moved,  “  That  this  Conference  supports  the 


proposal  of  State  aid  to  University  Extension,  provided  that  aid 
could  be  given  without  undue  State  interference.”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kinder  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  In  the  evening  a  second  Conference  was 
held  in  the  Examination  Schools,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.  The  subjects  discussed  included  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  teaching  in  training  colleges,  village  lectui’es, 
students’  associations,  and  University  Extension  teaching  in 
connexion  with  free  public  libraries. 


DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  lately  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  contain  the  regulations  for  giving  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  Articles  110-129  of  the  New  Code.  We  can  only 
express  a  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to  make  the  scheme 
more  of  a  distinctly  professional  character,  aiming  more  directly 
at  the  special  training  of  a  teacher,  as  a  teacher. 

No  institution  conducted  for  private  profit  can  be  recognised  as  a  Day 
Training  College. 

The  students  must  devote  their  whole  time  to  studies  and  to  normal 
training.  No  student  may  be  on  the  staff  of  a  school. 

The  students  may  reside  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  a  house  suitably 
kept  and  furnished  by  the  local  committee,  or  in  lodgings  approved  by 
them. 

The  students  must  receive  assistance  in  their  private  studies  from  duly 
qualified  officers.  The  conditions  of  attendance  at  these  private  studies 
must  be  settled  by  the  local  committee. 

A  normal  master  (or  mistress)  must  be  appointed  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  duties  of  such  normal 
teacher  will  be  to  give  lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of  education, 
and  to  superintend  the  students’  work  in  the  practising  school.  He  (or 
she)  must  also  give  a  course  of  model  lessons,  and  preside  at  the  criticism 
lessons. 

The  practising  school,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  students’  work 
therein,  must  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

A  time-table  showing  the  plan  of  studies  and  of  lectures,  and  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  the  practising  school,  must  be  approved  by  the  Department. 
A  register  of  each  student’s  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  at  the  practical 
school  work  must  also  be  kept,  and  be  submitted  to  II. M.  Inspector  at 
his  annual  visit. 

The  academical  year  in  a  Day  Training  College  must  begin  in 
September  or  October,  and  end  in  June  or  July. 

At  the  Queen’s  scholarship  examination  in  July  of  each  3rear  those 
candidates  who  desire  to  be  received  into  Day  Training  Colleges  must 
express  that  wish  by  a  special  mark  on  their  examination  papers,  and 
must  name  the  College  into  which  they  seek  to  be  admitted.  The  result 
of  the  examination  of  such  candidates  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Colleges  so  indicated. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  prescribed  in  the 
Syllabus  in — Reading  and  Recitation,  Teaching  a  class  (second  year), 
School  Management,  Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy  (girls),  obli¬ 
gatory.  Music  is  an  optional  subject. 

But  in  respect  to  the  following  subjects  of  the  examination,  in  which 
the  students  in  training  receive  instruction  in  common  with  other 
students,  viz. : — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Geography  (Physical  and  Political),  English  History,  obli¬ 
gatory  ;  and  Political  Economy,  Languages,  Science,  optional.  It  will 
not  be  required  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  follow  in  all  its 
details  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus.  In  this  case  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  prepared  to  accept  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  or  College  to  which  the  Day  Training 
College  is  attached,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(ff)  The  programme  of  studies  and  the  books  prescribed  in  languages 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of 
each  academical  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that 
the  course  of  instruction  corresponds  in  extent  and  difficulty  with 
the  course  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus. 

(4)  The  worked  papers  and  the  questions  set  by  the  College  examiners 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Department,  together  with  the  marks  awarded. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  examiners  as  to  the  merit  of  one  candidate  examined 
as  compared  with  that  of  another,  but  in  order  that,  if  necessary, 
the  marks  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  same  standard  as  that  employed 
in  the  classification  of  other  students  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Department  will  hold  a  special  examination  in  June  or  July  of 
each  year,  for  the  students  of  Day  Training  Colleges,  in  School  Manage¬ 
ment,  Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy  (girls),  and  Music.  The 
examination  in  Teaching  and  in  Reading  and  Recitation  will  take  place 
at  the  time  of  H.M.  Inspector’s  annual  visit. 
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3481.  (P  rofessor  Cayley,  F.RS.) — Find,  in  the  Hamiltonian  form  t 

dy  _  d H  dnr  _  dll  ^ 

~dt  dvr  dt  dy  ’  ’ 

the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  acted  on  by  a  central  force. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom,  M.A. 

We  have  T  =  £  (r2  +  r202),  IT  =  —  J  Prfr ; 

,,  ...  dT  •  .  dT  „  • 

then,  writing  y  =  r,  -nr  =  —  =  r,  yx  =  0,  wx  =  — r  =  j-  0, 

dr  do 


we  have 


H  =  T-U  =  A  ^w2  +  ^  +  j  IV,., 


and  the  Hamiltonian  equations  are 

drt  d  w 

—  =  w,  — 
dt  dt 

or,  restoring  r,  9,  we  have 


arL  =  nr  —  =  '“B2-  P  •  chl  _  Yt  _  o  • 

dt  ’  dt  7]:i  ’  eft  y-’  rf/t 


di 


dr 


dr 


d  (r‘-’0)  _  d0 

~o  o’ 


rO  —  P  r 

the  first  and  third  of  these  giving  the  ordinary  equations. 


266 J.  (Professor  Crofton,  F.RS.)  —  1.  (riven  any  closed  convex 
boundary,  without  salient  points  :  if  dS  be  any  element  of  the  external 
area  ;  T,  T'  the  tangents  drawn  from  dS  to  the  boundary  ;  9  the  angle 
they  contain ;  and  if  the  integration  extend  over  the  whole  external  area  ; 


then  prove  that 


ff  sin0 

JJ  TT' 


dS  =  2t r2. 


2.  If  the  integration  extend  over  the  annular  space  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  boundary  and  an  outer  line  along  which  9  has  a  constant  value  (a)  , 
the  value  of  the  integral  is  27r  (tt  —  a). 

3.  If  the  given  boundary  has  salient  points,  then  for  every  such  point 
where  the  bounding  line  changes  direction  abruptly  through  an  angle  A, 
we  must  subtract  JA2  from  the  above  values  :  then  the  value  is  2rr2  —  12 A. 
For  instance,  for  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides,  the  value  will  be 

2tt2(1  — 1  /n). 

Solution  by  Professors  Sircom  and  Anderson. 

1 .  Let  BR,  BS  be  two  consecutive  tangents 
at  B  making  an  angle  do ;  AQ,  AS  consecutive 
tangents  at  A  making  an  angle  d9x; 

BPQ  =  9, 

dS  =  area  PQRS  =  PQ  .  PR  sin  9  ; 
then,  since  PQ  sin  9  =  T do,  PR  sin  9  —  T'd9i , 

the  integral  becomes  JJd0d0,. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10495.  (Professor  Morley.) — Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  and  let  F  be  a 
focus  of  the  maximum  inscribed  ellipse.  Denoting  these  points  by  the 
complex  variables  z.2,  ~3>  s>  prove  that  (1)  21  (z-zr)  =  0,  (r  ~  L  2,  3) ; 
and  hence  (2)  if  AF  meets  the  circle  FBC  again  at  II,  FH  =  2AF. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Sarkar,  and  others. 

1.  Let  L,  M,  N  be  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  and  points  of 
contact  of  the  ellipse,  and  let  F  be 
a  focus.  Draw  CK  parallel  to  AF, 
meeting  the  circle  in  K,  and  join  B, 

K  intersecting  AH  in  the  point  S. 

Denote  zx—z  by  a,  z.2  —  z  by  /3, 
and  z3—z  by  y.  Then  the  point 
M  referred  to  F  as  origin  will  be 
|  (a  +  7),  and  the  point  N,  £  («  4  0) . 

Since  zMFA=AFN,  we  have 

or 


4FN  .  FM  -  (FA)2  P  n 

- - TjT^ - L  Rc  -  «/3  +  07  +  7«- 

[Tho  pest  in  Vglqine.J 


1 — A  rectangle  of  given  dimensions  is  divided  by 
Find  the  average  ratio  which  the  smaller  portion 


10331.  (D.  Biddle. 
a  random  straight  line, 
bears  to  the  larger. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  AB  =  a,  BD  =  b ;  draw  DE 
perpendicular  to  BC,  and  let 
Z  EDC  =  7  > 

then,  for  the  positions  (extending 
through  a  quadrant)  in  which  D  is 
the  apex  of  the  smaller  portion  cut 
off,  the  perpendicular  from  D  to  the 
random  line  forms  with  CD  an  angle 
which  is  either  <  or  >  7.  Let  PQ, 

RS  be  parallel  to  two  representative  random  linos  thus  differentiated,  and 
draw  further  parallels,  BL,  CM  ;  also,  let  x  =  the  length  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  D  to  the  random  line.  Then,  if  x<  DI  (or  DK),  the  lesser 
segment  is  triangular;  but  if  DG  >x  >DI  or  Dll  >  :v  >  DK,  the  lesser 
segment  is  quadrilateral.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10607.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  A,,  A2,  A:j,  a4  be  tho  areas  of  the 
faces  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference,  and  ( x ,  y,  z,  w)  tho  quadruplanar  co¬ 
ordinates  of  any  point  P  on  &Jx  +  AJy  +  A 3/s  4  A Jtv  —  0,  show  that  the 
feet  of  the  perpendiculars  from  P  upon  the  faces  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
Find  the  equation  of  this  plane. 

Solution  by  Professor  Sebastian  Sircom,  M.A. 

Let  (xlf  yx,  Sj,  wx)  be  the  coordinates  of  P ;  X,  Y,  Z,  W  the  feet  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  P  on  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference.  The 
equation  of  the  surface  being  Axyzw  +  ...  =  0,  six  times  the  volume  of 
the  tetrahedron  PYZW  is  equal  to  yzw  sin  {yzw),  where  (yzw)  is  the  solid 
angle  subtended  at  P  by  YZW.  But  the  plane  angles  YPZ,  &c.  are  the 
supplements  of  the  angles  between  the  corresponding  planes  of  the  tetra¬ 
hedron  of  reference  if  P  is  within  the  tetrahedron ;  hence  sin  (yzw)  is 


equal  to  1 , 

-cos  (yz), 
—  cos  ytv, 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


-cos  (yz), 

1, 

—  cos  zrv , 


—  cos  (yio) 

—  cos  (zw) 

1 


9447.  (S.  Tebay,  B.A.) — Draw  a  circle  to  trisect  the  circumference 
of  a  given  circle  and  cut  it  at  right  angles. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.  ;  J.  O’ Regan  ;  and  others. 

Let  O  be  any  circle,  FT  any  tangent  to 
it ;  draw  OO' at  60°  to  OP  ;  then  the  circle 
with  centre  O',  radius  O'P,  will  cut  O  at  right 
angles  at  P.  For  let  it  cut  the  circle  O 
again  at  L  ;  then  we  have 

Z  POO'  =  O'OL  =  60°  and  AOP  =  120° ; 
therefore  L  is  a  point  of  trisection. 

[The  analagous  problem  for  trisection  of  area  forms  a  new  Question.] 


9999.  (R-  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.) — Two  ports  B  and  C  are  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  (O  being  west  of  B)  :  their  common  latitude 
being  /,  and  their  difference  of  longitude  2a.  Two  ships  set  out  to  sail 
from  B  to  C,  one  due  West  and  the  other  along  the  great  circle  through 
B  and  C  ;  if  they  sail  uniformly,  and  both  arrive  at  C  at  the  same  time, 
prove  that  their  distance  apart  when  they  have  gone  half-way  is 
r  {|7r  —  l—  tan-i  (cot  Ic os  A)}, 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  l  expressed  in  circular  measure. 
Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Professor  Aiyar,  and  others. 

Let  BMC  and  BNC  be  the  great 
and  small  circles  joining  B  and  C, 
and  draw  PMN  perpendicular  to 
BMC ;  it  will  be  perpendicular  to 
BNC,  and  will  bisect  BMC  and  BNC. 

Now  arc  PN  =  PB  =  ^ir—l ; 

.•.  length  of  PN  =  r  (^t  —  /). 

Again,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
PMB,  we  get 

tan  PM  =  tan  PB  cos  A  =  cot  l  cos  A  ; 

PM  =  r  tan-1  (cot  l  cot  A) ; 
therefore  the  required  distance 
=  MN  =  PN-PM 
=  r  {^ir—  /—tan-1  (cot  l  cos  A)}. 

10637.  (Major-General  P.  O’Connell.) — Solve  the  equation 
f  3?8*5  +  3818M  +  4?2368»3- 572o5^2  +  213720^-26352  ^  0, 
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Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  x  =%y  \  then,  multiplying  by  3fi,  and  putting  y  =  y'  +  1*1,  there¬ 
after  y’  —  10 jz;  then,  multiplying  by  1 06,  and  dividing  by  z3,  we  have 
(z*  i  g-3)  +  11406  (z2  +  z*2)  +  34995615  (z  +  z  J)  +  14819968420  =  0. 

If  u  =  z  +  z-1,  we  have,  after  making  transfers  to  complete  u3  and  u2, 
u 3  +  11406a2  +  349956 1 +  14819945608 

=  (a  +  5902)(»  +  5002)(«  + 502)  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10093.  (R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B. A.)— From  any  point  P  on  the 
evolute  of  a  parabola  aro  drawn  normals  PQ,  PQ/  to  the  involute,  Q 
being  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  P  ;  prove  that  the  distance  from  the 
vertex  of  the  evolute  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  axis 
is  three  times  the  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  this  latter  point 
and  the  normal  PQ,  and  that  it  is  also  three  times  the  part  of  the  axis 
intercepted  between  the  vertex  of  the  evolute  and  the  normal  PQ. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer  ;  Professor  Chakra varti  ;  and  others. 

Let  equation  to  parabola  be 
y2  =  4  ax, 
then  evolute  is 

27 ay2  =  4  (x—  2a)3, 

and  if  the  coordinates  of  P  be  (2a +  35,  e 
the  equation  to  parabola  is  normal  to 
am3  —(x—  2a)  in  +  y  =  0  ; 
and  if  this  pass  through  P,  we  have 
am3—  35  m  +  e  =  0. 

Also,  since  P  is  on  the  evolute, 

27 ae2  =  4  (35)3  or  ae2  =  453, 
which  is  condition  that  the  preceding 
equation  should  have  two  roots  equal. 

[The  rest  in  Volum  e  . 

10570.  (Professor  Morize.)— Construire  un  triangle  sachant  que  les 
cotes  passent  par  trois  points  donnes  on  ligne  droite  ; — que  deux  dcs 
sommets  se  trouvent  sur  deux  paralleles  donnees,  et  qu’enfin  la  mediane 
issue  du  troisieme  sommet  a  une  longueur  connuo. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Professor  Aiyar  ;  and  others. 

Let  P,  Q,  R  be  the  given  eollinear 
points,  and  let  a,  b  be  the  given  parallel 
lines. 

If  we  take  any  two  triangles  ABC, 

A'B'C'  of  which  the  corresponding- 
sides  meet  in  P,  Q,  R,  and  the  vertices 
A,  A' ;  B,  B'  lie  on  a  and  b,  it  is  evident 
from  a  well-known  theorem  that  c,  c'  lie 
on  a  fixed  line  c  concurrent  with,  i.e. 
parallel  to,  A  A',  BB'.  Conversely, 
since  the  mid-poinfs  M,  M'  lie  on  a 
fixed  line  m  parallel  to  AA',  CC',  the 
lines  CM,  C'M'  meet  in  a  fixed  point  S 
on  PQ.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9088.  (A.  R.  Johnson,  M.A.) —Express  (1),  in  terms  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  covariants  and  invariants  of  a  system  of  three  conics,  the  covariant 
which,  equated  to  zero,  gives  the  locus  of  the  point  the  tangents  from 
which  to  the  three  conics  form  a  system  in  involution  ;  also,  find  (2)  the 
equation  to  the  scroll  generated  by  the  lines  touching  each  of  three 
quadrics ;  and  (3)  express,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants  of  three 
quadrics,  the  invariant  whose  vanishing  is  the  condition  that  the  three 
quadrics  should  have  a  common  self -conjugate  pentahedron. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

I.  General  considerations. — When  we  know  the  fundamental  invariants 
of  a  system  of  quantics  of  the  same  order,  then  the  combinant  invariants 
of  the  system  are  easily  found.  For  we  have  only  to  write  down  the 
symmetrical  groups  of  sums  of  products  of  the  invariants  containing  the 
coefficients  in  the  required  degree,  and  adding  all  the  groups,  each 
multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  constant,  to  differentiate  the  sum  with  respect 
to  one  set  of  coefficients  while  multiplying  by  the  corresponding  compo¬ 
nents  of  another  set  of  coefficients,  and  to  equate  the  result  to  zero.  We 
shall  then  have,  in  general,  more  than  enough  equations  to  determine  the 
arbitraries.  If  these  are  all  consistent,  they  give  the  required  combinant ; 
if  they  are  inconsistent  the  deduction  is  that  the  combinant  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants,  though  its  square  or 
some  higher  power  can  be.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


P3T  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OX  from  any  three  points  Pi)  Pa»  P3  on 
the  circumference ;  prove  that 

2RH  (OS .  PtW  -OQ .  P2Z  -  OT .  PjF)  =  OP22 .  QT  -  OP^ .  ST  -  OP32 .  QS, 
where  P,W,  P2Z,  PjF  are  the  differences  of  the  perpendiculars  from 
P1P3,  P2P3,  P1P0,  and  QT,  ST,  QS  the  segments  of  OX  between  the  feet 
of  perpendiculars  on  OX. 

Solution  by  D.  Biddle  and  Morgan  Brierley. 


Let  r  =  radius  of  circle,  A  =  RH, 
B  =  OH,  «i,  a2,  as  —  vertical,  and 
blf  b2)  b3  =  horizontal  distances  from 
R  of  Pj,  P2,  P3  respectively ;  then 

a\  +  =  a22  +  b.22  =  «32  +  b32  =  r2  ; 

PjW  =  «!-«3, 


PjZ  —  a2 — a  j, 

PjF  = 

QS  =  b,-blf 

QT  =  b3—bi, 

ST  =  b3-b2, 

OQ  =  B  +  5j, 

OS  =  B  +  b2, 

OT  =  B  +  b3. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


7251.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — At  each  point  P  of  an 
epicycloid  (or  hypocycloid)  is  drawn  the  equiangular  spiral  of  closest  con¬ 
tact  (four-pointic),  S  being  its  pole  ;  prove  that  (1)  S,  P  are  inverse  points 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  circle  of  the  epicycloid  ;  (2)  the  arc  traced  out  by 
S  during  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moving  circle  is 


2  a 


(a  +  2b) 


Vlog  \ 


for  the  epicycloid, 


b  \i 


and  4 a  (  - — a  —  1  V  sin*1  (  —  V  or  4«  (  — - — —  —  1  \  cos-1  (- 

\  [a  — 2b)2  J  \a)  \(2b-a)2  I  \ 

for  the  hypocycloid,  according  as  2b  <  or  >  a  ;  a,  b  being  the  radii  of  the 
fixed  and  moving  circles  respectively  ;  (3)  the  radii  of  curvature  at  S,  P 
of  the  curves  are  as  OS  :  SP  — OS;  "and  (4)  there  will  be  inflexions  on  the 
locus  of  S  whenever  OS  V2  =  a  ;  whence  by  inversion  it  appears  that,  in 
any  epicycloid,  when  the  central  distance  is  a  V2,  the  circle  of  curvature 
will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

1.  In  any  curve,  if  the  equiangular 
spiral  of  closest  contact  be  drawn  at  a 
point  P,  and  S  be  its  pole,  the  tangents  at 
P,  S  to  their  loci  are  equally  inclined  to 
PS.  [This  was  proved  in  the  Educational 
Times  many  years  ago.]  Hence,  if  the 
locus  of  P  be  such  that  S  always  lies  on 
OP,  when  O  is  a  fixed  point  O,  the  locus 
of  S  will  be  the  inverse  with  respect  to 
O  of  the  locus  of  P  ;  for,  if  P,  P'  be  con¬ 
tiguous  points,  S,  S'  the  corresponding  poles  of  the  osculating  spirals,  a 
circle  will  go  round  PP'S'S,  and  OP  .  OS  =  OP'.  OS'. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10569.  (Professor  Tarry.)  —  Le  rapport  anharmonique  de  quatre 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  d’une  conique  est  egal  a  la  racine  carree  du  rapport 
anharmonique  du  faisceau  P  (A BCD)  qui  a  pour  centre  le  pole  P  de  la 
droite  AB. 


Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  Professor  Chakrivarti  ;  and  others. 


Let  PC,  PD  meet  the  conic  again  in  C',  D', 
and  AB  in  E,  Gr ;  then  CD',  DC'  intersect 
in  a  point  F  lying  on  AB  ;  and  since 


C'  (ABCD)  =  D'  (ABCD), 

.-.  (ABCD)  =  (ABEF)  =  (ABFG)  ; 


and,  if 


AC  .  AD 
BC  *  BD 


we  have  \ 
therefore 


AE  .  AF  =  AF  .  AG 
BE  ’  BF  BF  *  GB’ 


AE  .  AG 
BE  '  BG 


=  (ABEG)  =  P(ABCD). 


[If  wo  project  A,  B  into  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  and  use 
Laguerue’s  theorem  for  the  projection  of  angles,  the  theorem  follows 
from  Euc.  HI.,  20.] 


4114.  (A.  Renshaw.) — If  OX  be  a  line  drawn  outside  a  circle  whose 

centre  is  R,  andRH  the  perpendicular  from  R  on  OX  ;  also,  if  PjQ,  P2S, 


10106.  (Professor  Syamadas  Mukhopadhyay,  B.A.) — P,  Q,  R  are 
three  points  on  a  parabola,  PR  being  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  Q ;  r  is 
the  radius  of  a  circle  touching  the  tangents  at  P,  Q,  R,  and  r  is  the 
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radius  of  a  corresponding  circle  touching  the  normals  at  P,  Q,  It.  Prove 
(1)  that  tan  5  =  r'j'ir,  where  8  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  and  dia¬ 
meter  at  Q;  and  hence  (2)  deduce  for  any  curve  Tit  an  son’s  formula 
tan  8  =  p'/3p,  where  8  is  the  angle  of  aberrancy  at  a  point  (A)  of  the 
curve,  and  p,  p'  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point  (A),  and 
of  the  evolute  at  the  point  corresponding  to  (A). 


Solution  by  Professors  Swaminatha  Aiyak,  Beyens,  and  others. 


TP'R'  and  T'P"R"  are  two  triangles 
formed  by  the  tangents  and  the  normals 
at  P,  Q,  R.  TQ.V  is  the  diameter 
through  Q.  T'N,  TM,  VWTJ  are  all 
parallel  to  the  normal  at  Q.  Now, 
since  perpendiculars  from  R,  P  on  PT', 
RT'  meet  on  T'N,  it  follows  PN  =  RM 
or  VN  =  VM.  Hence  T'W  =  2WR", 


tan  8  =  tan  YTM  = 


YM 

TM 


PM -MR 
2TM 


WU  =  |R"P"  =  R"P"  =  / 
PR  2R'P'  3R'P'  3r' 


Transon’s  formula  follows  immediately  from  this,  knowing  that  the 
angle  of  aberrancy  is  determined  by  four  consecutive  points. 


10415.  (Professor  Steiner.)— Soient  M,  M',  los  extremites  de  deux 
diametres  conjugues  OM,  OM'  d’une  ellipse.  Demontrer  que  la  sonime 
tan2  §FMF'  +  tan2  IFM'F'  est  constante. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  Zerr,  M.A,  ;  and  others. 

Denote  FM,  F'M,  FM',  F'M' 
by  7\,  r2,  r\,  r2;  then,  if  s  denote 
half  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  FMF',  or  of  the  triangle 
FM'F', 

tan2  JFMF'  +  tan2  'FM'F' 

=  { (s  —  >*i)  (s — ?-2)  +  (s  —  »4)  (*  —  »4)  }/{«(*—  2c) }  ’ 
also,  s  =  a  +  c,  r2  +  r[  r2  =  «2  +  b* ; 

therefore  tan2  JFMF'  +  tan2  ^FM'F'  =  c2jbK 


10416.  (Professor  G.  B.  Mathews.) — Prove  (that  (1)  the  conditions 
that  lO.r3  —  8y2r~  5y3  =  0,  31o.r4—  231y2r2  +  90y3a:  +  25y22  —  0, 

may  he  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  x,  is 

i!2-2 . 53 .  79t—53  .  II3  =  0,  where  t  =  27y27(y23-27y32) ; 
and  (2)  that  t  =  53 .  79  ±22 . 5  .  13  .  17^/5  =  ±5</5  (4=p  a/5)3  (v/5±2)'t, 

where  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  he  taken  throughout ;  and  if  we  put 
t  =  4  (1  —  y2)3/y4,  one  value  of  y  is  (^5  — l)3. 

Solution  by  II.  J.  Woodall;  Professor  Zerr  ;  and  others. 

The  equations  given  are  homogeneous,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
work.  After  about  seven  or  eight  of  the  usual  steps  in  ordinary  algebraic 
eliminations,  we  obtain 

z  =  ( 1 0  3 9 5y  32  —  4 1 8  Oy 23)  /  ( 2  3  8  G  8y  2y3)  ; 
and  substituting  in  the  simplest,  and  reducing,  we  have 

ll2{7016625y34-2922048y23y32  +  40432y2G}  +  18989380Sy23y32  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10472.  (L.  Benezech.)  —  Dans  un  triangle  donne  ABC,  mener, 
parallelement  h  une  direction  donnee,  une  secante  B'C'  telle  que  BB'  =  CC', 
B'  et  C'  etant  les  points  de  rencontre  de  cette  secante  avec  AB  et  AC. 


Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. ;  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  and  others. 


Through  C  draw  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  given  direction,  meeting- 
in  D  the  perpendicular  from  B  to  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  A  ;  and  through  D 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  CA,  meeting  AB 
in  B' ;  then  the  required  secant  passes 
through  B',  since  the  triangle  BB'D  is 
evidently  isosceles,  and  DB'  equal  to  CC'. 
If  BD  he  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
external  bisector  of  the  angle  A,  another 
secant  will  he  obtained  satisfying  the 
given  condition. 


10568.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.)— Soient  A,  B,  C  trois  points  en 
ligne  droite.  Par  A,  on  fait  passer  une  droite  mobile  A,  et  des  points  B, 
C  on  abaisse  3ur  A  des  perpendiculaires  BB',  CO'.  Trouver  lo  lieu  decrit 
par  le  point  de  concours  des  diagonales  du  trapeze  ainsi  forme. 


Solution  by  Professor  Ignacio  Beyens. 

Soit  M  le  point  de  concours  des  diagonales 
du  trapeze  (BB'CC'),  on  aura 

MB  BB'  AB  ,  ,  B 

BC'  BB'  +  CC'  ~  AB  +  AC  ~  constante> 

mais  le  point  B  est  fixe.  C'  decrit  une  cir-  ^ - g  q 

conference  ayant  (AC)  pour  diametre ;  done 

le  point  (M)  qui  divise  la  droite  BC'  en  une  rapport  constante  decrit  une 
circonference  facile  a  determiner. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


10682.  (Professor  Cayley,  F.R.S.) — If  w  he  an  imaginary  cube  root 

(oi  —  Cl!2)  X  +  CO2#3 

y  —  7  57  57 

1  —  or  (oi  —  cd“)  X“ 


of  unity,  and 


prove  that  - p- - -  =  L  . 

(1  — 2/2)4  (p  +<oi/2j4  (l-a^Ul  +  co.r2)* 

— 683.  (The  late  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S.) — In  a  polyhedron  having 
n  summits  and  only  triangular  faces  (A -faced  w-acron,  Cayley),  let  every 
plane  which  contains  three  summits,  hut  is  not  a  face,  he  called  a  diagonal 
plane ;  and  let  every  line  which  contains  two  summits,  hut  is  not  an  edge, 
he  called  a  diagonal  line :  then  («)  there  is  a  surface  of  class  n  —  4  touch¬ 
ing  all  the  diagonal  planes ;  ( b )  this  surface  contains  all  the  diagonal  lines  ; 
(c)  the  conditions  of  passing  through  the  diagonal  lines  and  touching  the 
diagonal  planes  are  just  sufficient  to  determine  the  surface,  and  no  more  ; 
and  (d)  when  the  surface  touches  the  piano  at  infinity  the  volume  of  tho 
polyhedron  is  zero. 


— 684.  (Professor  Cu.  Hermite,  LL.D.) — Prouver  la  formule 

T  sina;cf.K  .ia 

— — - -  =  eeM  it. 

0  sin  (x  —  a) 

On  doit  supposer,  dans  cette  formule,  a  =  a  +  «/3,  /3  etant  essentiellement 
different  de  zero,  et  prendre  pour  e  la  valeur  +1,  ou  —1,  suivant  que  /8 
est  positif  ou  negatif. 

— 685.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.) — On  April  17th,  1885,  two 
quay-porters,  each  weighing,  in  his  clothes,  150  lbs.,  carried  on  their 
shoulders  60  tons  of  cement  (in  2  cwt.  hags)  from  a  schooner  lying  at  the 
quay  of  New  Ross,  Co.  Wexford,  a  horizontal  distance  of  55  ft.,  ascending 
on  each  journey  6|  ft.  ;  find  (1)  the  work  done  in  foot-tons,  and  (2)  how 
much  this  work  would  heat  a  gallon  of  water. 


— 686.  (SirR.  S.  Ball,LL,D.,  F.R.S.) — In  Laplace’s  theory  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites,  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  the  unit  of  mass,  the  equatorial  radius  of 
Jupiter  is  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  gravitation  of  two  unit  masses 
situated  at  a  unit  distance  is  the  unit  of  force.  Laplace  says  that  the 
square  of  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  multiplied  into  the  cube  of  his  mean 
distance  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  Sun.  Determine  the  number  of  mean 
solar  seconds  in  Laplace’s  unit  of  time. 

— 687.  (The  late  Professor  Seitz.) — Two  points  are  taken  at  random 
in  the  surface  of  a  given  semicircle ;  find  the  chance  that  the  distance 
between  them  is  less  than  the  radius  of  the  semicircle. 

—  688.  (Professor  Matz,  M.A.) — Four  points,  taken  at  random  in  each 
semicircle  of  a  given  circle,  are  joined  in  such  a  way  by  straight  lines 
as  to  enclose  an  octagonal  surface ;  find  the  mean  area  of  this  surface. 


—  689.  (Professor  Nilkantiia  Sarkar,  M.A.) — On  a  straight  line 
AOB,  whoso  mid-point  is  O,  a  semicircle  ACB  is  drawn  ;  show  that,  if  P, 
Q,  R  he  taken  at  random  on  the  periphery  AOBCA  of  the  figure,  the  mean 
area  of  the  triangle  PQR  will  ho  (-]-7r' 1  —  1 2-rr — 3)  AO2. 

- — 690.  (Professor  Lauvernay.) — L’ equation 

3.r2  (a  +  b  +  c)  +  4%  {ab  +  be  +  ca)  +  4 abc  =  0 
a  ses  racines  reelles,  quels  que  soient  a ,  b,  c.  Montrer  qu’elles  sont 
rationnelles  quand  on  suppose  (1)  b  =  c,  (2)  2 be  —  a  (b  +  c). 

— 691.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — If  a  face  of  Cleopatra’s  needle 
he  a  trapezoid  having  its  two  parallel  sides  of  lengths  5  ft.  4  in.  and  7  ft. 
14  in.,  and  their  distance  apart  G1  ft.  G  in.,  and  if  it  he  exposed  to  a  uni¬ 
form  normal  pressure  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  find  the  moment  of 
this  pressure  about  tho  side  of  7  ft.  11  in. 

— 692.  (Professor  Orchard.) — If  a  spherical  soap-bubble  be  electrified 
in  such  a  way  that  the  internal  and  external  air-pressures  are  equal  when 
tho  bubble  is  in  equilibrium,  how  does  the  tension  of  the  film  vary  with 
the  electric  density  ? 

— 693.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.) — Find  all  the  values  of  x  that 
satisfy  the  equation  64  sin2  x  sin2  2x  sin2  3x  =  7. 

— 694.  (Professor  Gois.) — Etant  donne  un  triangle  ABC,  on  construit 
les  triangles  P«BC,  AP;,C,  ABP„  directement  semblables ;  les  droites 
AP„,  BP*,  CPf  se  coupent  en  un  memo  point  Q,  dont  on  prend  l’inverse 
(conjugue  isogonal)  P  par  rapport  au  triangle  ABC.  On  demande  de 
trouver  le  triangle  ABC,  connaissant  les  quatre  points  P,  P„,  Pi,  P0. 

— 695.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Soient  M,  M'  deux  points  inverses  par 
rapport  a  un  cercle  d’ Apollonius  du  triangle  ABC.  Demontrer  que  les 
triangles  podaires  de  ccs  points  par  rapport  au  triangle  A  BC  sont  inversc- 
ment  semblables. 
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10696.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Soit  X„  lo  polynome  de  Legendre.  Si 
l’on  fait  X„  =  f,  (.r),  on  a  (x  <  1) : 


1 


2“  fn-  !(*)/»(*)  =2f 


1 


«/»-!  (!/*)/»  (l/«) 


=  AL 


1  +# 

1-.t” 


— 697.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — Soit  BB'  le  petit  axe  d’une 
ellipse  r  ;  du  point  B,  abstraction  faito  de  BB',  on  peut  mener  a  T  deux 
normales.  Soit  C  le  pied  d’une  de  ces  normales.  En  designant  par  F 
Pun  des  foyers  do  r,  la  perpendiculaire  elevee  en  F  a  BF  rencontre  la 
tangente,  en  B,  en  un  certain  point  D.  Demontrer  que  BD  =  BC. 


— 698.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.)  —  In  a  trinodal 
quartic  (A,  B,  C  nodes),  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  curve  from  a  point  P 
on  the  curve :  prove  that  their  points  of  contact  lie  on  a  straight  line 
which  may  he  constructed  as  follows : — Join  PA  meeting  the  curve  again 
in  Q  ;  join  QB,  QC  meeting  CA,  AB  in  L,  M  ;  then  LM  will  he  the  straight 
lino  required.  [This  will  be  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  tangents 
drawn  from  P  to  any  quartic  having  nodes  at  A,  B,  C  and  passing  through 
P,  a  singly  infinite  system.] 


- — 699.  (Professor  Neuuerg.) — Soient  A,  B,  C  les  centres  do  trois 
circonferences  qui  passent  par  un  meme  point  D  et  se  coupent,  en  outre, 
deux  a  deux,  aux  points  A',  B',  C'.  Les  cordes  DA,  DB,  DC  communes 
a  deux  des  circonferences  rencontreut  la  troisieme  circonference  aux  points 
A",  B",  C".  Demontrer  que  les  droites  AC 
des  hauteurs  du  triangle  ABC. 

— 700.  (Professor  Schoute.)  —  If  in  a 
plane  the  points  P„  P2,  P3  describe  three 
directly  similar  figures  Flt  F2,  F3,  the 
centre  of  gravity  P  of  constant  masses  ulf 
fx^y  y3,  placed  in  Pi>  P2)  Ul)  describes  a  fourth 
figure  F4  directly  similar  to  F,,  F2,  F3. 

Reciprocally,  when  Pi,  P2,  P3,  Pi  are  corresponding  points  of  four  directly 
similar  figures  there  can  be  found  three  masses  pi,  h  Pi,h  Mb  l  that,  when 
placed  in  P, ,  1\.,  P;,  have  P,  for  centre  of  gravity.  To  examine  the 
relation  that  necessarity  exists  between  the  four  figures  when  the 
determinant  disappears. 


,  B'B 

',  C'C" 

sont  doubles 

0 

Ml)  2 

Ml)  3 

Pr  i 

Pm  1 

0 

Pm  3 

Pm  1 
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0 

P3>  4 

Mi>  1 

Pn  2 

Md  3 
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— 701.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that,  (1)  if  a  closed  curve  have  an 
odd  number  of  real  cusps,  any  involute  will  be  a  closed  curve ;  and  (2)  if 
it  have  an  even  number,  any  involute  will,  in  general,  proceed  spirally  to 
infinity. 

702.  (Professor  Tarry.) — On  donne  une  droite,  une  conique  r,  et 
deux  divisions  homographiques  sur  cette  conique.  Les  tangentes  a  la 
conique,  en  deux  points  homologues  A,  A',  rencontrent  la  droite  en  deux 
points;  les  droites  qui  joignent  ces  deux  derniers  points  au  pole  de  la 
droite  des  points  doubles,  coupcnt  la  corde  AA'  en  des  points  dont  le 
lieu  est  une  conique.  Quand  la  droite  donnee  est  tangente  a  r,  le  lieu 
est  un  system©  de  deux  droites. 


10710.  (J.  Brill,  M.A.) — If  A,  B,  C  be  the  inverses  of  the  points 
A',  B',  C'  with  respect  to  their  centroid  O,  prove  that  the  product 
PA  .  PB  .  PC  is  stationary  when  P  coincides  with  O. 

— 711.  (D.  Biddle.) — Three  weights  »»,,  w2,  m3  are  situated  on  three 
concentric  circles,  of  radius  r1(  r2,  r3  respectively.  Find  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  about  the  common  centre;  and  particularly  give  the 
angular  relations  when  the  weights  are  equal,  and  the  radii  as  3,  4,  5. 

— 712.  (J-  Griffiths,  M.A.) — If  I  bo  a  seminvariant  (of  a  binary 
quantic)  of  weight  w  and  order  9  as  regards  the  coefficients,  prove  that 
the  following  operator,  when  applied  to  I,  will  form  a  seminvariant,  viz., 

2(17?,  ~  +  (2tv  -  9)  <?2  ■—  +  (2 w—  29)  a3  ~  +  (2m?  —  3 9)  aA~  +  — 

?/??o  da ,  d(( . ,  da3 

— 713.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — In  a  circle  the  radii  OA,  OB 

are  at  right  angles.  Describe  a  circle  on  OB  as  diameter.  Prove  that,  if 
the  join  of  A  and  the  centre  of  the  smaller  circle  meet  the  latter  in  D, 
AD  is  a  side  of  the  regular  in-decagon;  and  the  chord  of  the  larger  circle 
tangential  to  the  smaller  is  a  side  of  the  regular  in-pentagon. 

— 714.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  two  circles  cut  the  sides  BC,  CA, 
AB  of  the  triangle  ABC  in  the  points  A,,  A2 ;  B,,  B2 ;  C,,  C2  and  Aj,  A2  ; 
B[,  B2 ;  Ci,  Co,  respectively  :  show  that  (1)  the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B, 
and  C  upon  the  radical  axis  of  the  circle  are  proportional  lo 

AB, .  AB2— ABi  .  AB2  :  BC, .  BC2— BC,' .  BC2'  :  CA, .  CA2-CA( .  CA2  ; 

and  (2)  apply  this  to  find  the  radical  axis  of  the  nine-point  circle  and  the 
incircle.  [This  is  a  particular  case  of  a  proposition  relative  to  spherics 
in  space  of  n  dimensions.  Enunciate  this.] 

— 715.  (J.  J.  Barniville.) — Draw  a  common  bisector  to  two  triangles. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  MANUALS. 
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_  —703.  (The  Editor.) — If  X,  Y  are  two  random  points  within  a 
circle,  and  P  a  point  in  a  fixed  diameter  equidistant  from  X  and  Y,  show 
that  tlm  chance  that  P  is  nearer  to  X  (or  Y)  than  it  is  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  is  |  ;  and  hence  solve  the  Editor’s  Question  1843,  namely:— 
‘  ‘  Three  points  being  taken  at  random  inside  a  circle,  show  that  the  chance 
that  the  circle  drawn  through  them  will  lie  wholly  within  the  given  circle 
is  §.”  [A  Solution  of  Quest.  1843  is  given  on  pp.  95-99  of  Vol.  xm. 
See  also  the  Solution  of  the  Editor’s  Quest.  3335,  on  pp.  80,  81  of 
Vol.  xv.] 

— 704.  (R-  Chartres.) — Find  a  point  P  within  a  triangle  ABC,  such 
that  the  tangents  from  A,  B,  C  respectively  to  the  circumcircles  of  PBC, 
PCA,  PAB  shall  be  all  equal. 

— 705.  (S.  Tbbay,  B.A.) —  Find  the  radius  of  a  circle  which  bisects 
the  area  of  a  given  circle,  and  cuts  the  circumference  at  right  angles. 
[The  analogous  problem  for  the  trisection  of  the  circumference  has  been 
solved  under  Quest.  9447.] 

—706.  (II.  j.  Woodall.  Suggested  by  Quest.  10659).— In  a  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  a  point  P  is  taken,  such  that  PD,  PE,  PF  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  at  D,  E,  F,  and  produced  to  L,  M,  N, 
so  that  PD  :  DL  =  PE  ;  EM=PF  ;  FN  =  m  ;  n,  and  AL,  BM,  CN  meet 
in  P';  (1)  find  the  locus  of  P,  P' ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  m  =  n,  trace  the 
loci  of  P,  P';  find  (3)  the  envelopes  of  MN,  NL,  LM  ;  (4)  of  L,  M,  N; 
and  (5)  the  locus  of  the  LEMoiNE-point  (K)  of  the  triangle  LMN. 

— 707.  (W.  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.) — A  common  pendulum  is  allowed 
to  swing- from  rest  in  a  horizontal  condition,  and  at  any  point  of  the 
motion  the  string  is  cut.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  focus  of  the  path 
of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  in  its  subsequent  parabolic  motion  is 

4(*s  +  ys-c*)s=  27cV; 

the  pendulum,  of  length  c,  being  suspended  from  the  origin,  and  the  axes 
of  x  and  y  being-  horizontal  and  vertical. 

— 708.  (H.  McColl,  B.A.)— -Three  random  points  P,  Q,  R  are  taken 
in  the  perimeter  of  a  square.  Find  the  respective  chances  of  the  straight 
lines  PQ,  QR,  RP  forming-  an  acute-angled  triangle,  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle,  or  no  triangle. 

—709.  (H.  W.  Segar,  B.A.)— Solve 
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Class  Schools  and  Colleges,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Manuscript  Books  of  Every  Quality  of  Paper,  Style  of 
Ruling, and  Description  of  Binding, are  always  kept  in  stock. 

Drawing-Books,  Models,  and  Materials. 

Examination  Paper  of  Superior  Quality,  approved  by 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &  College  of  Preceptors’  examining 
bodies. 


ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MAY  BE  HAD  POST  FREE:  — 

Catalogue  of  Stationery  and  Published  Boohs. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  Church  Furniture. 

Catalogue  of  Reward  Boohs  and  Prices. 

Catalogue  of  Kindergarten  and  Needleworh  Materials. 

Catalogue  of  the  Holborn  Series  of  Publications. 

EVERY  SCHOOL  "REQUISITE" PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATION'S  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16691.  General  Master.  Good  Disc.  Prep,  for  C.P. 
Exam.  40/. 

— 697.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Bkkpg.,  to  prep,  for  Exams.,  Calis.  30/. 

— 702.  Eng.  Master.  40/.  abt.  Nonconf. 

— 706.  Jun.  Gov.  who  has  passed  a  Musical  Exam., 
and  had  Kindergarten  training.  Mutual  terms, 
and  lessons. 

— 717.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Math.  Draw,  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  20/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  who  could  teach  Jun.  Eng.,  and  give 
his  services  in  return  for  board. 

— 718.  Head  Eng.  Gov.  Speciality  Arith.,  and  all 
others  required  for  the  Univ.  Loc.  Exam.  35/.  to 
40/. 

— 721.  Governess.  For  Zool.,  Lit.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj., 
Ger.  or  Sing,  a  recommendation.  30/.  to  35/. 

— 722.  Master.  For  eletn.  work,  Read.,  Writ.,  elera. 
Fr.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Sports.  20/.  to  40/. 

— 723.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  Draw.,  Paint,  Class  Sing. 

20/. 

— 724.  Master  who  has  taken  an  Hon.  Degree  in 
Math.,  and  who  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Leaching.  Work  abt. 
3  hours  a  day.  50/.  res.  No  duty. 

— 725.  Gov.  Student.  Mutual  terms,  lessons  given. 
Able  to  teach  the  Piano.  If  res.,  small  premium 
required. 

— 72b.  Mas.  Mistress.  Piano  and  Sing.,  and  willing 
to  assist  with  Jun.  Eng.  in  the  mornings.  20/.  to 
25/.  Exp.  in  the  Kindergarten  System  given.  Sept. 

— 731.  Master  for  Jun.  Class  in  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  and 
out  of  school  supervision. 

—732.  Pupil  Teacher  to  teach  Eng.  and  Ndlwk., 
Mus.  Practice  to  a  small  class.  Premium  21/. 


16733.  Master.  Eng.  (usual  branches),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Fr.,  Draw.  Good  Disciplinarian.  Res. 

— 735.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand 
a  recommendation.  15/.  to  20/. 

— 737.  Jun.  Res.  Gov.,  chieily  to  assist  with  Piano 
lessons  to  Jun.  Mutual  terms. 

— 740.  House  Master.  One  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  would  suit,  able  to  play  harmonium.  40/. 

— 741.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mus.  25/. 

— 744.  Fr.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

|  — 745.  Master.  Eng.,  Class.,  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Shorthd., 
Piano  a  recommendation.  Duty  light.  30/.  to  40/. 

— 747.  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Sing.,  and  liar.,  adv.  Eng. 
30/. 

— 749.  Master.  Good  Fr.,  clem.  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.. 
Shorthd.,  Draw.,  or  Mus.  an  advantage.  30/.  about. 

— 751.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.  Mutual  terms. 
Help  in  studies. 

— 759.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Knowledge  of  Kindergarten. 

10/. 

(ii.)  Gov.  student.  Premium  18  guineas. 

— 764.  Master.  Chem.  (tlieo.  and  pract.),  Gen. subj., 
Bkkpg.  or  Piano  a  recommendation.  50/.  to  60/. 

— 765.  (i.)  Class.  Master.  Lat.  and  Gk.,  Gen.  subj. 
60/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Sports.  Small 
salary. 

— 774.  French  Gov.  Protestant.  To  teach  Hist., 
Geog. ,  Jun.  Mus.  and  Sing.,  Calisth.  25/. 

— 775.  Gov.  Usual  IV.  form  subjs.,  Eng.  and  Sci. 
for  Matric.  35/.  to  40/. 

— 780.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  if  possible  clem.  Lat. 
Small  salary  or  mutual  terms. 

— 783.  Non-res.  Master.  Graduate.  Math.,  Sci., 
Pract.  Chem.  and  Physics,  possibly  Eug.  Hist., 
Draw.,  and  Shorthd.  a  recommendation.  L20/. 
to  150/. 

— 786.  Master.  Loud.  Degree  Hons.  pref.  Tutor 
for  Correspondence  work,  Math.,  Classics. 

— 789.  German  Nursery  Gov.  for  4  children.  Fr., 
Ger.,  and  Mus.  20/. 

— 790.  Gov.  Tlioro.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  25/. 

- 791.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing., 

Draw.  From  15/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 792.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.  15/.(from). 


16801.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 802.  Eng.  Master.  Prep,  for  Coll.  P.  Exams., 
Camb.  and  Oxf.  Loc.,  Math.,  Shorthd.  a  recom¬ 
mendation. 

— 804.  Two  Jun.  Govs,  to  teach  Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng., 
Draw.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  knowledge  of  Kindergarten. 
20/.  and  9/. 

— 805.  Ger.  Gov.  Ger ,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Mus., 
Ndlwrk.  Small  salary. 

— 807.  Eng.  Master.  Math,  (good),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus-, 
Piano,  Sports.  50/. 

— 810.  Articled  Pupil.  Mutual  terms. 

— 8L2.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat-,  Fr.,  Draw.  20/.  to 
30/. 

— 813.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Cricket,  and  Foot¬ 
ball.  Small  salary,  or  mutual  terms. 

— 814.  Pupil  Master  Teacher.  Mutual  terms. 

— 817.  (i.)  Sen.  Master.  Lat.,  Fr.  (good),  Math., 
Eng.  subj.  40/.  If  witli  German  a 
higher  salary. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw. 

30/. 

— 819.  Master.  Piano  (good),  Violin  (mod.),  Fr., 
Ger.,  Drill.  Fencing,  Dancing,  or  Drawing  an 
advantage.  40/. 

— 821.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  mod.),  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s),  Sports.  30/,  to 
40/. 

—822.  (i.)  Foreign  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  30/. 
to  40/. 

— 824.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.  and  Fr.  15/. 

— 825.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Chem.  (good). 

— 829.  Articled  Pupil.  Premium  12/. 

— 830.  Nursery  Gov.  Dressmk.,  Ndlwk.,  Gen.  subj. 
and  Mus.  20/. 

— 832.  Master.  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  an  English¬ 
man.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.  (Ger.  and  Classics  desirable). 
40/.  with  3mall  capitation  fee. 

— 833.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  Arith.,  some  Lat., 
Euc.,  Alg.,  Bkkpg.  25/.  to  30/. 

— 835.  (i. )  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  15/. 

(ii.)  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Mus. 
(Piano),  Fr.,  Draw.  20/.  to  25Z. 

— 836.  Fr.  Master.  Ger.,  Draw.  30/.  (abt.). 

— 839.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing. 

—849.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  and  Fr.  to  Juns.  12/. 
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16841.  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  Piano,  Fr. 

— 843.  Jun.  Gov.  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.,  &c.  Mutual 
terms. 

— 844.  Gov.  Gymns.,  Handwork,  such  as  Wood¬ 
carving,  direction  and  superintendence  of  games, 
and  if  possible  elem.  Physiol.  Non-res.  90Z.  (abt.), 

— 845.  Master.  To  prep,  for  Camb.  in  Classics, 

other  subj.  moderate.  Res.30Z.  to  40Z. 

— 847.  Gov.  Student.  Lessons  and  accomplishments. 
Premium  required. 

— 849.  Fr.  Gov.  Dip.  exp.  25/.  (about). 

— 850.  Jun.  Master.  Mutual  terms.  Help  in  Read¬ 
ing. 

— 852.  Exp.  Governess  (Head)  for  a  New  Boarding 
School.  Stipend  to  increase  with  growth  of  school. 

— 854.  Governess  for  two  girls,  ages  12  and  14. 
Thoro.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Sing.  (solo). 
Prep,  for  Jun.  Camb.  30/.  (about). 

— 855.  Jun.  Master  (Math.)  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.  20/. 
(about).  (No  duty  after  school  hours). 

— 856.  Master.  To  take  a  share  of  teaching  of  S.K. 
Classes,  chiefly  Chem.,  Phys.  and  Bot. ;  to  take  a 
share  in  Lend.  B.Sc.  work,  chiefly  Physics  ;  and  to 
take  general  charge  of  general  apparatus  and 
arrange  Headmaster’s  lecture  table.  60/.  to  80/. 

—859.  Gov.  to  teach  during  day  in  exchange  for 
board  and  res.  Evenings  quite  free. 

— 860.Gov.  Mus.  and  Draw.  Sing,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  30/.  to  35. 

— 861.  Jun.  Master.  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Eng.  subj. 
(elem.).  Mutual  terms.  Help  in  studies. 

— 862.  Jun.  Master.  Class,  and  Math.,  Eng.  subj. 
and  Fr.  No  salary  first  term.  (Two  juniors.) 

— 863.  Jun.  Master.  One  who  bas  passed  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
or  Lond.  M  a  trie.  Sports  an  advantage.  From  20/. 

— 865.  Gov.  to  prepare  for  1st  and  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Five 
days  a  week,  2\  hours  a  day.  21.  a  month  non-res. 

— 866.  Master.  Eng.,  Math.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s), 
Bkkpg.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Sports.  Disciplinarian.  45/. 

— 868.  Eng.  Gov.  (Cert.),  not  less  than  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
or  Higher  Loc.  25/.  res.  or  daily. 

— 869.  Fr.Gov.  Mutual  terms  and  lessons. 

— 871.  Master.  Lat.  and  Eng.  25/.  to  30/. 

— 872.  Jun.  Gov.  with  lessons.  Mutual  terms  or 
small  salary. 

— 875.  Gov.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Alg.  and  Bot.,  Draw. 

20/. 

— 876.  Two  Jun.  Gov’s.,  Cert,  preferred.  20/.  non- 
res. 

— 877.  Jun.  Gov.  (Boys’ Prep.  Sch.).  Mutual  terms. 

— 878.  Master.  Eng.,  elem.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  S.  &  A. 
or  Science  Certs,  a  recommendation.  50/.  non-res. 

— 879.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat-  (good),  Fr., 
(Chem.  and  Minerals  desirable).  30/.  (about). 

— 881.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Ndhvk.,  Kinder¬ 
garten.  20/. 

— 883.  (i.)  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus., 
Sports.  20/.  to  30/. 

(ii.)  Pupil  Teacher. 

— 884.  Gov.  (Cert.).  Eng.,  Mus.  and  Sing.,  or  Draw, 
and  Paint.,  but  Mus.  and  Sing,  preferred.  30/. 

— 885.  Fr.  Gov.  Draw,  and  Paint.  20/. ;  if  with 
Dancing,  25/. 

— 886.  Headmistress  required  for  1st  Class  Girls’ 
School  in  the  Colonies.  200/.  board  and  residence. 
Passage  paid.  A  Presbyterian. 

— 887.  Gov.  to  prepare  for  the  Loc.  Exam.  20/.  to 
30/. 

— 888.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.  (good),  Fr.,  Math. 
30/.  to  40/. 

• — 889.  German  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Draw.,  and 
assist  generally.  30/. 

— 890.  Jun.  Gov.  Arith.,  Math.,  Mus.,  gen.  Eng. 
subj.  20/. 

— 891.  Jun.  Gov.  Student  wishing  to  prepare  for  C.P. 
Exams.  Premium  20Z. 

— 892.  Master.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Lat.  10/. 
Duties  light. 

— 893.  Master.  Class,  and  Eng. 

— 895.  Jun.  Master  who  has  passed  the  Higher 
Grade  C.P.  Exams.  Arith.,  Eng.,  elem.  Euc.,  Alg. 
Knowledge  of  Shorthd.,  Lat  and  Fr.  Opportunity 
to  gain  experience.  15/. 

— 896.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  &c.  25/.  to  30/. 

— 897.  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  required. 

— 898.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Arith.  20/. 

—899.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Phys.,  Domestic 
Econ.,  Calis.  40/.  about.  Non-res. 

—900.  Pupil  Teacher. 

— 991.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Arith.,  elem.  Lat.,  Bot., 
Ger. 

— 992.  GoV.  Draw,  (freeh.,  mod.,  landscape). 

— 993.  Master  to  prepare  for  C.P.  2nd  Class.  30/. 

— 994.  Gov.  Pupil.  Premium  required. 

— 995.  Mus-,  l’iar.o,  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Sports.  25/. 


II— ASSISTANTS. 

iMr.  MASTERS. 

22058.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.  (theor.  and  prac.),  lit., 
Statics,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Hydros.,  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.). 
Athlete.  B.A.  Camb.  Non-res.  from  150/.,  or 
res.  Age  21. 

— 059.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.), 
Draw.  (jun.).  Res.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 060.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ger.  and 
Lat.  (elem.),  Draw,  (persp.  and  frhd.),  Math. 
Shorthd.,  Chem.,  Sound,  Lt.  Res.  40/.  to  60/.,  or 
non-res.  Age  49. 

— 061.  Math.,  Fr.,  Geog.,  Gram.,  Hist.,  Draw,  (frhd., 
mod.,  geom.),  Bkkpg.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Music  Theory. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  20/.  (abt.). 
Age  17. 

— 062.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Ital.  (gram,  and  comp.), 
Lat.,  Eng.,  Arith.  (elem.).  Irish  Inter.  Exam., 
2nd  Prize,  700  students.  Res.  20/.  Age  19. 

— 066.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Hist.,  Geog.,  Math.  (Jun.), 
Bkkpg.,  Fr.,  Phys.,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Pol.  Econ., 
Script.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Res.  20/.;  non-res.  60/.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  Spec.  Cert,  in  Gram,  and  Hist.  Age  19. 
— 067.  Math.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Class.,  Fr..  Ger.,  Chem., 
Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.,  Sports.  Matric.  Lond.,  1st 
Div.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age  22. 

— 068.  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Athletics,  Math. 
Brevet  Sup.  Cert.  Pedagogue,  1st  Cl,  Govt.  Exam. 
Res.  or  Visiting.  Age  23. 

— 070.  Class.,  Eng.,  Math,  (high),  Fr.  (fair),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Phys.  and  Chem.  (elem.). 
Matric.  Hons.,  Inter.  Arts  Hons.,  B.A.  1st  Div., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Camb.  Sen.  and  Jun.  Non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

— 073.  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Physics  (general) 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydros.,  Ht.,  Optics,  Elect., 
Mag.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Classics,  Maths.,  Biol.,  Anat., 
Physiol.,  Sports.  B.A.  Camb.,  1st  M.B.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  Chem.  Special.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

— 074.  Math,  (all),  Classics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hebrew,  Nat. 
Sci.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Shorthd. 
Univ.  Glasgow  and  King’s  Coll.,  Lond.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 

— 076.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Lat.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Fr. 
Math.,  Land  Survey.,  Bkkpg.,  Mens.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Sci.,  Chem.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Draw.,  Phys.,  Nat.  Sci., 
Mus.,  Agric.,  Lt.,  Heat.  1st  Cl.  Govt.  Cert.,  Ma¬ 
tric.  L.  Univ.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  150/. ;  non- 
res.  200/.  Age  50. 

— 078.  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Gymn.,  Sports.  Res. 

39/. ;  non- res.  70/.  Age  27. 

— 079.  Eng.  subjs.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.,  Lat. 

(jun.).  Non-res.  80/. ;  or  res.  Age  40, 

— 080.  Class.,  Shorthd.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Fr.  and  Eng. 
(good),  Pol.  Econ.  Lond.  Matric.,  Prelim.  Law', 
Pitman  Cert.  Non-res.  Age  30. 

— 081.  Fr.  (elem.),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Eng.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  29. 

— 084.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Math.,  Nat.  Sci., 
Bot.,  Geol.,  Chem.  (elem.).  Higher  Cert.  Oxf. 
and  Camb.  Board,  Normal  S.  of  Sci.  Res.  30/.  to 
40/. ;  non-res.  100/.  Age  25. 

— 085.  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  (jun.). 

Camb.  for  Math.  Res.  35/.  to  50/.  Age  23. 

— 087.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,Ger.  (Mod.), 
Sci.,Draw.(freehd.  and  geom.), Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Orient.  Lang.  Bombay  Univ.  and  Univ.  Coll. 
Lond.  Non-res.  90/.  to  120/.  Age  23. 

— 088.  Math.,  Mech.,  Dyn.,  Trig,  (plaue  and  spher., 
ifec.),  Class,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.  B.A.  Camb.,  Jun.  Opt. Math.  Tripos,  1890. 
Res.  60/.  to  70/, ;  non-res.  110/.  to  120/.  Age  22. 

— 089.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (gram.).  M.A. 
Non-res.  or  res.  Age  55. 

— 090.  Class.,  Fr.,  Span.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Geom.,  Eng. 
Lit.,  Phvsics.,  Hist.,  Geog.  Res.  60/. ;  non-res. 
130/.  Age  29. 

— 092.  Class.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Math.,  Bkkpg.  2nd 
Cl.  1st  Div.  Class.  Tripos ’82.  Res.  100/.;  non- 
res.  in  London  120/.  to  150/.  Age  29. 

— 093.  Class.,  Hist.,  Fr.  (gram.),' Math.,  Eng.  subj. 
Draw,  and  Drill  (elem.).  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  70/. 
Age  20. 

— 094.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Draw7. 

Res.  26/. ;  non-res.  56/.  Age  29. 

— 095.  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani  (elem.),  Hebrew, 
Gk.,  Ger.  (fairly  adv.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  and 
Eng.  (verv  good).  Educated  abroad.  Non-res. 
150/.  Age  40. 

—096.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Draw., 
Mus.  (l’iano),  Organ,  Sing.,  Cul.  Non-res.  70/.  to 
80/.  Age  36. 

— 098.  Fr.,  Class.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (jun.),  Eng.  Res.  50/., 
non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  B.A.  Hon.  Univ.  Paris,  1st 
Prize  General  Competition.  Age  21. 
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22099.  Eng..  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Geom., Phys., Physiol., 
Logic  and  Mental  Phil.,  Physics.  Gov.  Cert.  2nd 
Cl.,  Thesis  for  D.Se.,  Edin.Univ.,  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  100/.  to  200/.;  or  res. 

— 102.  Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Chem.  (elem. 
and  prac.).  Matric.  Univ.  Oxf.,  Frith  Coll.  Certs, 
for  Fr.  and  elem.  Ger.  Res.  30/.  Age  21. 

— 103.  Ger.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Theory 
Sing.,  Class.,  Fr.  (elem.).  Passed  various  exams. 
Non-res.  120/.  Age  33. 

— 104.  Maths.,  Lat.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Eng.  subjs.  Non. 
res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  45. 

—106.  Eng.  (thoro  ),  Bkkpg.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Fr.,  Ger. 
and  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw.  (jun.).  L.A.  Trim  Coll. 
Res.  8i>Z.  to  100/,,  or  non-res.  Age  56. 

— 107.  Class.,  Math  ,  Ger.,  Fr.  M.A.  St.  Andrews, 
educated  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  Res.  120/.,  or  non- 
res.  Age  34. 

— 108.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (high),  Conics,  Chem.,  Sci., 
Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Geom.,  Draw.  Res.,  non-res.,  or 
visit.  Age  43. 

— 110.  Class  ,  Hist,  and  Geog.,  Ger.  (very  fair),  Fr. 
(very  good),  Eng.  Br6v<5t  Primaire,  B.-es.-L. 
Res.  40/.;  non-res.  100/.  Age  26. 

— 111.  Mus.  (thoro.),  Class,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Shorthd., 
Bkkpg.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Sports.  Res.  60/.  (abt.)  ; 
non-res.  100/.  A.  Mus.  T.C.  Lond.,  Prelim.  Law, 
Queen  Coll.,  Oxf.,  Bach.  Mus.  Age  21. 

— 112.  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (theory),  Viol.,  Ger.,  Fr., 
Mus.  (prefd.).  Dip.  Exam.  Res.  50/.  to  60/.,  or 
non-res.  Age  23. 

— 113.  Math,  (high),  Geom.,  Draw.,  Chem.,  Navig., 
Class.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Organ, 
Viol.  Formerly  Loc.  Exam,  of  S.  and  A.  Dept. 
Res.  or  non- res.  visiting. 

— 115.  Eng.,  Math.,  Shorthd..  Physiol.,  Chem.,  Fr., 
Gk.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Lat.  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  30/.  to 
35.  Age  20. 

— 116.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Draw.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Gk. 
(elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.;  non-res  60/. 
to  80/.  Age  22. 

— 117.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Trig.,  Mech.,  Elect,  and 
Mag.  (elem.),  Acoust.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Eng.  Subj.,  Mens., 
Land  Survey.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric., 
S.  and  A.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. ;  non-re3.  50/.  to  60/. 
Age  19. 

— 118.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.  B.-es-L.,  Public  Exam., 
Coll,  of  S.  and  P.  Non-res.  Age  30. 

— 119.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Chem.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Phys.,  Eng. 
(jun.).  Cert,  d’etudes  Franyaises  Dip.,  and  Dip. 
Bach,  de  l'enseignement..  Res.  Age  21. 

— 120.  Sci.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Physics,  Gen.  subj. 
Age  19.  Holds  many  1st  Cl.  Certs.,  and  Bursey7, 
Glasgow.  40/.  (abt.) ;  non-res.  60/. 

— 121.  Ger..  Fr.,  Lat.,  Eng.  Non-res.  120/.;  res. 
60/.  to  70/.  Age  32. 

— 122.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Draw,  (for  geom.  persp.),  Geol.  1st  B.A.  Lond., 
F.  G.  V.  Univ.  Coll.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  43. 

— 123.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  B.-es-L. 
Univ.  Gall.,  late  of  Lyce'e  Bonaparte  (Paris).  Non- 
res.  150/.  Age  32. 

— 124.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.  B.A. 

Lond.  Non-res.  150.  Age  32. 

— 125.  Class,  (elem.),  Math.,  Conics,  Mens.,  Eng. 
subj.,  Fr.,  Sci.,  Acoust.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Mag.  and  Elect., 
Physics,  Sing.,  Plane  and  Persp.  Geom.  Inter. 
Arts  Lond.,  S.K.  and  S.  and  A.  Certs. 

—126.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Fencing,  Riding,  Horse¬ 
manship.  Visiting.  Age  25. 

—127.  Lat.,  Math,  (clem.),  Eng.  subj.  Inter.  Exam. 

Hons.,  Matric.  Exam.  R  A.I.  Res.  30/.  Age  19. 
—128.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Dutch,  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Trig.,  Conics,  Sci.,  Phys.,  Chem.,  Zool., 
Bot.,  Bkkpg.,  Mus.  (vocal),  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Drill.  Cand.  Phil,  in  Letters.  Prof.  Section 
d’enscignement,  1st  deg.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 
Age  31. 

—129.  Eng.,  Geog.,  Sing.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  Hist. 
Glaister’s  Foundation  Scholarship  Civil  Service 
Boys’  Clerks.  Res.  20/.  Age  17. 

—130.  Class.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (fr.  and  mod.),  Math., 
Trig.,  Dynam.,  Statics,  Chem.  (Eng.  all  branches), 
Drill,  Gymn.,  Camb-  L.  lion.  Prize,  Kensington 
S.  and  A.  Sci.  (all  grades).  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Ago 
19. 

— 132.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Draw. 

Age  20.  30/.  Matric.  Lond. 

—133.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Class.,  Ger.,  Chem.  (Inorg.). 
Age  24.  -80/. 

— 134.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Shorthd.,  Draw.,  Math. 

Age  33.  40/.  to  60/. ;  or  80/.  non-res. 

—136.  Fr.,  Viol.  Age  23.  25/.  to  30/. 

—137.  Class.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Chetn. 
Age  19.  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  35/.  to  50/. 
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10095.  Sing,  (special),  Mus.,  Fr.  Res.  or  non-res. 
Age  36. 

— 097.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing,  (class), 
Organ,  Piano,  liar.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Res. 
35/.  to  40/.  ;  non-res.  60/.  Age  35. 

— 100.  Mus.  (good,  jun.),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Gen.  Eng. 

subj.  Sen.  Trin.,  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  or  adv.  pupil. 
— 101.  Eng.,  Mus.  (Piano),  Fr.,  Theory,  Geom., 
Alg.  (elem.).  Sen.  Trin.,  Pass  and  Hons.,  Junior 
Theory,  Inter.  Coll,  of  M.  Res.  20/.  Aga  23. 

— 103.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Arith., 
Lat.  and  Draw.  (elem.).  Camb.  Hr.  Local,  Camb. 
Teachers.  Non-res. 

— 104.  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Hist.,  Bot.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Draw.,  Class  Sing.,  Drill,  French  (Lang, 
and  Lit  ),  Ger.,  Mus-,  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C. P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  L.L.A.  St-  Andrews.  Non-res.  in  or  near 
Lond.  65/. 

— 105.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  and  solo),  Theo.  and  Har¬ 
mony.  R.A.  Hons.,  A.  Bd.  Soc.  Arts.  Res.  or 
non-res.  35/.  in  Lond.  Age  20. 

— 106.  Fr.  (all),  Dip.  Res.  30.  Age  34. 

— 107.  Fr.,  Sing.,  Piano-  Dip.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  29. 

■ — 108.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.  (good),  Euc.  and  Alg. 
(elem ),  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Non-res.  90/.  to  100/. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  L.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond.  Age  25. 

— 109.  Eng.  (fair),  Fr.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (not  adv.), 
Draw.,  Ger.  (elem  ),  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy). 
Dip.  Res.  40/.  Age  36. 

— 110.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Res. 
or  Daily,  20/.  to  40/. 

— 112.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lat., 
Math.,  Draw-,  Mus.  (theo-  and  prac.).  2nd  and 
3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Trin.  Col.,  Jun.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond. 
Res.  in  family  20/.  (from).  Age  22. 

— 113.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Drill, 
Class  Sing.  Camb.  Hr.  Loc.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 
Age  20. 

— 114.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  (Jun.).  Daily  in 
Brighton  50/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  S.Iv.  Certs.  Age  29. 
— 115.  Eng.  Hist,  and  Lit.  (adv.  and  thoro.),  Math., 
Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.j  Script.,  Geog.,  Pol.  Econ..  Draw., 
Paint.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Higher  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  1st  Prize  Mod.  Lang.,  S.K.  Hon.  Certs. 
Res.  50/.  to  60/.  or  Daily.  Age  24. 

— 116.  Eng.,  Fr.,Draw.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  theo.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  1st  and  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  18. 
— 117.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  Draw.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theo.),  Math,  Bkkpg.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  S.K.  Certs.,  L.A.M.  Bronze  Med.  (Piano). 
Age  19.  Non-res.  Morning  30/. 

— 118.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus.,  and  Draw,  (jun  ),  Dip. 

(Pai  is).  Res.  351.  Age  26. 

— 119.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Flower  Paint,  (w.-col.), 
Mus.  (good),  Pianist  (brilliant).  Non-res.  25/. 
Age  19. 

— 121.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Math., 
Draw,  (freehd),  Mus.,  Jun.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  60/. ;  or  weekly  res.  50/.  Age  23. 
— 125.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.  (mod.  and  fr.),  Paint,  (oil), 
Ger.  (elem.),  Piano,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Hon. 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  Fr.,  Govt.  Exam.  Res. 
Age  19. 

— 126,  Eng.,Fr.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Kindergarten,  Arith., 
Alg.  (elem.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (plain).  Home 
and  Col.  Cert.  Kindergarten,  S.K.  Draw.  Non- 
res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  or  res.  20/.  Age  22. 

— 127.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Hist-  (special),  Math. 
Bkkpg.  (double  and  single  entry),  A.C.P.  Non- 
res.  Visiting.  Age  46. 

— 128.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col., 
decorative  and  design).  Art  Master’s  Cert.,  Bronze 
Med.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

— 129.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm.  (elem.).  Camb.  Sen. 
Loc.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Pract.,  and  Sen.  Theor.  Mus. 
Associate  Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  Age  18. 

— 130.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Gk.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Sci.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts.  Non-res. 
100/. ;  res.  70/.  Age  24. 

—131.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Draw., 
Mus.  (elem.),  Inter.  Arts.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.,  Camb. 
Syndicate  Exam,  for  Teacher.  Non-res.  60/.;  res. 
30/.  Age  43. 

—132.  Piano,  Theory,  Violin,  Sing.  Teacher’s  Cert. 

R.A.M.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

—134.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin. 

Coll.  (Theo.  of  Mus.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 
—135.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (seven  years  in  Paris),  and 
Piano  (all  good),  Draw,  (elem),  4  years  at  Stuttgart 
Conservatoire,  Cert.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
— 136.  Paint,  (oil  and  water),  Draw,  (all  branches), 
Mus.,  Fr.,  Eng.  (elem.).  S.K.  Cert.  Draw.  Vere 
Foster’s  Prize  for  Adv.  Flower  Paiut.  Res.  20/.  to 
30/.  Age  25. 
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10138.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Russ.,  Hungarian  (all 
spoken),  Mus.  and  Draw.,  Sci.  (elem.).  Examined 
and  approved  by  Prof.  Bcndon,  Pub.  Exam.  Res. 
or  non -res.  Age  40. 

— 139.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Lat.,  Piano,  Mus.  (theory),  liar..  Draw.  (fr.  and 
landsc.),  Pol.  Econ.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Oxford,  2nd 
Cl,  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  20. 

— 140.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (good),  Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.). 
3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

— 111.  Fr.  Lang,  and  Lit ,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Mus.  (good), 
Sing,  (very  good),  Paint.,  Draw.  Re3.  60/.  to  70/. 

— 143.  Eng.'subj.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.),  Paint,  (oil 
and  water),  Draw.,  fr.,  mod.  and  persp.),  Calisth., 
Wood-carving.  Camb.  Sen.,  Exten.  Lect.  Cert., 
Al  t  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  &c.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ; 
non-res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  30. 

—144.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw  ,  Mus.,  Theory,  Fr.,  Arith., 
Euc.,  Lat.,  Organ.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Brevet  elemen- 
taire.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  23. 

—147.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Eng.  subj. 
Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  38. 

— 148.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Cert.),  Mus.  and  Ger.  (acq. 
abroad).  Sen.  Camb.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/.  to 
30/.  Age  19. 

— 151.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (grain.),  Ger.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
20/.  Age  19. 

— 152.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (from  still  and  life). 
S.K.  Art  Exam.,  numerous  Certs.  Age  21.  Non- 
res. 

— 153.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith.  Res.  25/.  to 
30/.  (family).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

— 151.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.,  S.K.  Res.  20/.  to  25/. 
Age  18. 

— 158.  Eng.  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus.  (piano), 
Pract.  and  Theo-,  Ger.  (elem.).  Jun.  Camb.,  3rd 
Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  15/.  Age  17. 

— 159.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Geol.  and  Bot.,  Mus. 
(elem.)  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  18. 

— 160.  Fr.,  Mus  ,  Piano,  Violin,. Eng.  Dip.,  A.  Mus. 
(adv.).  Res.  25 Z.  (about).  Age  22. 

— 161.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Age  23.  20/.  to  30/.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin.  Coll.  Mus. 

— 162.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr..  Mus.  (elem.).  Sen.  Oxf. 
A. A.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  10/.  to  12/.  Age  19. 

— 163.  Eng.  subj.,  Script.,  Fr.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Math.,  Trig.,  Sci.,  Mechs.,  Lt.,  Ht.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
Matric.  Lond.  1st  Div.,  Sen.  Camb.  Loc.  Non-res. 
60/.  to  70/. ;  res.  40/.  to  45/.  Age  23. 

— 164.  Draw.,  Paint.  Art  Cl.  Teacher’s  Cert.  Non- 
res.  Age  22. 

— 165.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Bot.,  Animal 
Phvs.,  Draw.,  Div.,  Kindergarten.  Camb.  II.  Loc., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  70/.  Age  29. 

— 167.  Dutch,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Lit., 
Hist.,  Geog.,  Arith.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus. 
(piano).  Gov.  Exam.  Non-res.,  60/.  Age  19. 

— 168.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Sen.  Camb.,  Group  A, 
II.  Loc.  Res.  25/.  Age  23. 

— 169.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Fr., 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ.,  Bkkpg.,  Phys.  Res.  20/. 
Age  18. 

— 170.  Mus.  (pract-  and  theory),  Eng.  Trin.  Coll., 
Age  18.  As  Gov.  Student. 

— 172.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus. 
(jun.),  Ger.  and  Fr.  Certs.  Res.  35/.  to  45/.  Family 
preferred.  Age  33. 

— 174.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Paint, 
(elem.).  S.K.  Certs,  for  Draw.  Res.  12/.  to  15/. 
Age  22. 

— 175.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lit ,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hist.,  Sci., 
Chem.,  Phys.,  Physiog.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Comp. 
L.L.A.  Camb.,  H.L.  Hons.,  5  S.K.  Exams.,  5  Certs. 
Non-res.  Age  34. 

— 176.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,  Class.,  Math,  (good), 
Trig.,  Conics,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Draw., 
Mus.  Matric.  Lond.,  1st  Div.  Morning  30/.  Age 
19. 

— 177.  Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Sci. 
(elem.).  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  22. 

— 178.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (adv.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Gram., 
Lat.  (elem.),  Bot.,  Physiog.,  Physiol.  Trin.  Coll. 
Mus.,  Camb.  II.  Loc.,  Jun.  Oxf.,  S.K.  Certs. 
Non-res.  30/.  to  40/.,  or  res.  Age  19. 

— 179.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (elem.),  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.,  Harp.,  Piano,  Lat.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb., 
Daily  80/.  ;  morning  50/.  Age  29. 

— 180.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Math.,  Trig.,  Draw, 
(elem.),  Class.,  Fr,  (gram.),  Writ.  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
Jun.  Camb.,  Lond.  Matric.  Res.  30/.  Age  23. 

— 183.  Kindergarten  (full),  Arith.,  Draw.,  Object 
Lessons,  Sing.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Eloc.,  Sci.  (elem.), 
Gymn.  (elem.).  Prelim,  and  Elem.  Exam., 
Froebel’s  Univ.  Res.  22/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  50/.  to 
60/.  Age  18. 
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10184.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  lustra).  Res.  Matric.  Exam,  of 
the  Madras  Univ.  Age  27. 

— 185.  Math.,  Trig.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Lat.,  Eng.,  Fr. 
2nd  Arts.  Exam.  R.U.I.,  S.K.  for  Math.  Res.  or 
non-res.  25/. 

— 186.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr.  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Ger. 

and  Draw.  (elem.).  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

— 187.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Mus.  Res.  40/.  Age  26. 

— 188.  Draw,  (fr.,  landsc.  and  mod.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water),  Mus  ,  clem.  Piano,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk. 
S.K.  Cert.,  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  1st  Group  of 
Art  Masters  except  Design.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. ;  or 
non- res.  Age  29. 

— 189.  Span,  (fluent),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj. 

Age  19.  Res.  25/,  to  30/.  (family). 

— 190.  Eng.,  Hist..  Biog.,  Sci.,  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Span.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Ndlwk., 
Ger.  (elem.).  Res.  Age  35. 

— 191.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  40/.  (abt.);  or  non-res. 
Age  25. 

— 193.  Fr.,  Eng., and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Ital.  (gram,  and  conv.).  Educated  abroad.  Res. 
150/.  (abroad).  Age  26. 

_ 191.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.  Jan.  and 

Sen.  Camb.  2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/.  to 
30/.  (family).  Age  18. 

— 195.  Mus.  (theo.  and  prac.),  Eng.  and  Fr.  (to  Jun.). 

Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Div.  Prac.  Res.  15/.  to  20/.  Age  19. 
— 196.  Class.,  Math.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Girton  Graduate,  Class.  Tripos,  1st  Cl.  Hons.,  Oxf. 
Women’s  Exam.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
— 197.  Eng.  (thoro),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv. 
and  gram.),  Draw.,  Eloc.,  Lit.,  Arith.,  Bot.,  Min., 
Geol.,  Astronomy  (elem.).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age 
27. 

— 198.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Script.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Lat.  (elem  ),  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (theo.  and 
prac.),  Draw,  (fr.,  mod.,  and  water),  Calisth.,  Drill. 
Higher  L.  Edin.  Univ.,  S.K,  Certs.,  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women’s  Classes.  Res.  abroad.  Age  40. 
— 199.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 

(plain  and  fancy).  Age  35. 

— 200.  Fr.  (diplome'e),  Ger.  (3  years  in  Germany), 
Eng.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Ger.  State  Dip.  for  Mol. 
Langs.,  Home  and  Col.  Certs.  Res- 70/.  to  99/.; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  30. 

— 201.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (Lang,  and  Lit.),  Draw, 
(mod.  and  fr.),  Arith.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Lat.,  and  Sci., 
Calisth.  L.L  A.  Hons.  Educated  Queen’s  Coll., 
Harley  Street.  Res.  60/.  to  80/.;  non-res.  100/.  to 
130/.  Age  35. 

— 202.  Ger,,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (1st  class). 
Res.  100/. 

— 203.  Eng.  (adv.),  (all  branches),  Arith.  (adv.), 
Math,  (elem.),  Bot ,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus. 
(piano  and  theory),  Draw.  S.  and  A.  Certs.  Res.  or 
non-res.  48/. 

— 205.  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gravn.),  Mus.  (adv.), 
Sing.,  Harm.,  Paint,  (water-col.),  Ger.  and  Ital. 
(elem.,  acq.  abroad).  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  27. 
—207.  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  (to  jun.),  Arith. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  Lond.  Acad.  Mus.,  Harrow  Sch. 
Cert.  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  33. 

— 208.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Arith.,  Mus. 
(thoro.),  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw.,  Paint.  Res. 
60/.,  or  non-res.  2nd  Cl.  Cert.  S.  &  A.  Piano. 
Age  34. 

—210.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lit.  (jun.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Drill.  Age  45.  Non-res.  150/.  to  50/.  Gov. 
Cert. 

—211.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  23.  20/. 

— 212.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
29.  30/.  to  35/.  S.K.  Draw. 

—212a.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith  ,  Euc.,  Bkkpg.,  Nat.  Hist., 
Pol.  Econ.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.  Age  20. 
1st  Cl.  Coll,  in  a  Jewish  school. 

— 213.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  20/.  to  25/. 

— 214.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.)  Arith.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  Bot.,  Plivs  ,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Age  27. 
30/.  to  40/. 

— 215.  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  Eng.  subj.,  a 
knowledge  of  Wood  carving,  Wishes  time  for 
study,  and  also  to  attend  Guildhall  Sch.  of  Mus. 
Mutual  terms. 

— 216.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Viol.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
22.  20/.  to  25/. 

—217.  Kindergarten,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Bot.,  Math.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.,  S.K. 

— 218.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Pianoforte,  Vocal,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  31.  Cerid. 
Mistress.  30/.  to  40/. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


Horace,  Odes,  Book  I,  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 

and  B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  tlie  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved ,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Cicero,  Be  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.A. 
Lond. 

PART  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Test),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Vergil.  — Aeneid,  Book  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  Text,  with 
Test  Papebs,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Vergil, — Aeneid,  Book  V.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


DRAWING  !  DRAWING  ! 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING  MADE  EASY.” 


BACON’S  EXCELSIOR 

GRADUATED  DRAWING  CHARTS, 

FOR  CLASS  DEMONSTRATION. 

Designed  by  Messrs.  Steeley  &  Trotman,  Art  Masters,  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  and  Inspecting  Teachers  of'  the  Drawing  taught  under  the  Birmingham 
School  Board. 

A  complete,  methodical,  and  practical  course  of  Freehand  Drawing  for  Standards 

I.  to  VII. 

“  Incomparably  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  published.” 


Prospectus  containing  full  particulars,  with  Specimen,  post  free  on  application. 


LONDON:  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  127  STRAND. 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN’S  SERIES. 


ONE  SHIELING  EACH. 


A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown  8vo.  192  pp.  Price  Is. 

“  Its  definitions  are  concise  and  to  the  point ;  and  its  skilful  groupings  will  help 
very  much  in  fixing  the  lessons  on  the  memory.” — The  Educational  News. 

“  Clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.” — The  Private  Schoolmaster. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp. 

Price  Is.  Written  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  style  for  children  of  from 
eight  to  twelve. 

A  SHORT  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp. 

Price  Is.  With  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Exercises.  This  little  book  is  written 
in  the  clearest  and  simplest  style  for  beginners. 

[Will  be  published  during  August. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Giving  in  Tables 

a  Series  of  Complete  Outlines  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Syntax  and  the 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  By  Easton  S.  Valentine,  M.A.,  Second  English 
Master,  Dundee  High  School,  Fcap.  4to.  Price  Is. 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  With  Side-Lights  from  History. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  Is. 

This  booh  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  learning  to  spell.  All 
kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance  of  the 
learner:  Comparison,  contrast,  derivation,  rules,  and  hints  from  the 
history  of  the  language. 

THE  SPELLING  LIST.  10,000  Words.  For  Civil  Service  and 

other  Examinations.  With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is. 

FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  AND  STORIES.  For  Teaching 

Composition.  With  Outline  and  Hints  on  Letter-Writing.  Crown  8vo. 
160  p  n.  Price  Is. 

This  little  booh  gives  about  two  hundred  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a 
very  clear  style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple  sentences. 
It  goes  on  to  stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of  complex  sentences.  There 
are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business  notes,  &c.,  <&c. 

Crown  8vo.  84  pp.  Price  Sixpence. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  B.c.  55  to  a.d.  1890. 


Specimen  pages  of  the  above  Books  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publisher, 

A.  M.  HOLDEN,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO. 


QEO.  JS/I.  HAMMER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  &  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

370  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  ALBANY  SINGLE  DESK. 


Special  attention  is  also 
directed  to  the 

“LOUISE,” 

“VICTOR,” 

and  other  Patterns  of 
Single  and  Dual  Desks 
manufactured  by 
GEO.  M.  H.  &  Co. 


No.  25,  DUAL  DESK. 


I llustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on  application.  Estimates  given  for  completely  furnishing  Technical  Colleges ,  Museums, 

Laboratories,  See, 
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All  but  one  of  the  subjoined  Worlts  are  now  the  property  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  the 
late  Dean  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Prize  Fund  for  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  Examinations. 


[Sept.  1,  1890. 


SEELEY  AND  GO.,  LIMITED, 

ESSEX  STEKE1T,  STEAM'D. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

CiESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC  WAR. 

BOOKS  I. — Y.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and 


Easy  1 leading  Lessons  for  Beginners  .  price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I. — Yli.  do.  do .  4s.  Gd. 

Do.  (without  the  Beading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-third  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (separately,  with  Vocabulary,  &c.) .  Is.  6d. 


Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books  I.— III.  With  Reading 

Lessons  for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the 
Text ;  and  a  complete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ten 
Thousand.” 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 

AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions  ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days”  at  Public  Schools. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 

READING  TOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village  ”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses, 
and  a  figure  [of  a  Bog]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
under  heads  for  practice  in  -various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 
Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy  Books,  price  6d.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 

writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 
Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Propositions 
separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text;  Notes  and 
Questions  on  each  Book ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical  Problems  for 
Solution  from  the  most  recent  University  Examination  Papers. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID :  Comprising  the  First  Four  Books. 
With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I.  &  II.  With  Questions, 
Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 

EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Ax-ithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions  of 
Books  II.  and  V.,  and  a  largo  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and  adapted 
to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Second  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID:  Comp  rising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I.,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  steps 
of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text-book  for 
the  above. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Rovy. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.  By  J.  R.  Seeley, 

Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Price  5s.,  cloth. 

“  The  difficulties  are  mastered  in  a  wav  in  which,  perhaps,  no  other  living 
writer  could  master  them  ;  and  the  book  is  marked  by  the  same  qualities  of 
wisdom,  thoroughness,  and  style  which  have  made  Professor  Seeley  one  of  the 
most  authoritative,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  writers  of  the  age.” — 
Graphic. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  A  History  of  the  Great 

Rebellion.  By  B.  Meriton  Cordery  and  J.  Surtees  Philpotts.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  Third  Thousand.  Price  5s. 

“  Well  and  clearly  written,  and  gives  in  a  convenient  form  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
teresting  information.” — Saturday  Review. 

“To  all  historical  students  the  volume  before  us  will  be  invaluable.” — 
Standard. 

THE  HAMMER.  A  Story  of  the  Maccabees.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  and 
Richmond  Seeley. 

TO  THE  LIONS!  A  Tale  of  the  Early  Christians.  By  Professor  Church. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

THREE  GREEK  CHILDREN  :  a  Story  of  Home  in  Old  Time.  By  Professor 
Church.  With  Twelve  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6J. 

“  This  is  a  very  fascinating  little  book.” — Spectator. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Stories  of  the  Magicians.  5s. 

The  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and  iEneid. 
is.  or  is.  6d. 

Stories  from  Livy.  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Persian  War.  5s. 
Stories  of  the  East,  from  Hero¬ 
dotus.  5s. 

Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 

5s. 

The  Chantry  Priest  of  Barnet.  5s. 
With  the  King  at  Oxford. 


Heroes  and  Kings.  Is.  6d. 

Stories  from  Virgil,  5s. 

Stories  from  Homer.  5s. 

The  ttory  of  the  Last  Days  oi 
Jerusalem.  3s.  6d. 

A  Traveller's  True  Tale,  from 
Lucian.  3s.  Gd. 

Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

5s. 

The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  5s. 


SEELEY’S  CHEAP  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  University 

College,  London. 

“  We  cannot  too  warmly  hail  this  series.  .  .  .  Most  surely,  if  all  the  school¬ 
masters  in  England  would  adopt  it,  they  would  have  fewer  occasions  to  complain 
of  boys  not  having  read  their  notes,  and  fewer  grumblings  on  the  part  of  patres- 
famiiias  at  the  heavy  items  of  the  book  bill.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  We  believe  that  the  publication  of  this  series,  especially  of  the  English  part, 
will  prove  a  great  gain  to  the  literary  education  of  the  country.” — Spectator. 


“  Such  books  were  much  needed. 

ability.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ovid.  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  8d. 

Ovid.  Metamorphoses.  With  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  8d. 

Horace.  Select  Odes.  8d. 

Virgil.  JEneid.  Book  VI.  8d. 

Caesar.  Selections.  8d. 

Cicero.  Select  Passages.  lOd. 

Livy.  Select  Passages.  8d. 

Pheedrus.  Select  Fables.  With 
Vocabulary.  8d. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  Select  Lives.  With 
Vocabulary.  8d. 

A  Latin  Delectus.  8d. 

Easy  Latin  Reading  Book.  8d. 

A  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Part  I.  8d. 

A  Latin  Exercise  Book.  Part  II.  8d. 

Latin  Prose  through  English 
Idiom.  2s.  Gd. 

First  Latin  Grammar.  Is. 

The  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
iEneid.  A  Classical  Reading  Book. 
By  Prof.  Church,  is. 


They  are  edited  with  great  care  and 


Priora  Latina.  A  First  Latin  Book. 
Is.  _ 

First  Latin  Dictionary.  Is.  6d. 
Xenophon.  Anabasis.  Bk.  IV.  Is. 
Milton.  Comus,  &c.  Sd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes.  Is. 
Cowper.  Two  Books  of  the  “  Task.” 
8d. 

Goldsmith.  The  “Traveller,”  &c. 
8d. 

English  Verse  for  Repetition. 
Part  I.  Is. 

English  Verse  for  Repetition. 
Part  11.  Is. 

literary  Selections  for  Practice  in 
Spelling,  is. 

Algebra,  is. 

Euclid.  Is. 

Arithmetical  Exercises.  Price  is. 

To  be  had  with  or  without  Answers. 
French  Verse.  Is.  Gd. 

French  Grammar,  is.  6d. 


DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  DRAWING-  By  William  Walker,  Lecturer  in  the 
Owens  College.  With  more  than  200  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  7s.,  cloth. 

ART  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  By  W.  Walker.  2s.,  sewed. 

FLAXMAN’S  CLASSICAL  OUTLINES.  Cheap  Edition  for  the  use  of 
Schools  of  Design.  With  Notes  by  J.  C.  L.  Sparkes,  Headmaster  of  the 
National  Art  Training  Schools,  South  Kensington.  Its.,  complete,  cloth. 
Homer’s  Iliad.  39  plates.  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Homer’s  Odyssey.  34  plates.  4s.  Gd..  cloth. 
iEschylus’  Tragedies.  36  plates.  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  and  Theogony.  37  plates.  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

For  the  convenience  of  Art  Students,  each  work  is  issued  as  a  set  of  detached 
Plates,  in  a  case,  price  3s.  6d.  each.  The  Notes,  separately,  price  Is. 


London:  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  Essex  Street,  Strand; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  DR.  CORNWELL,  F.R.C  S. 


“  We  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency  and  value.  Wc  have  never  known  so 
much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much  progress  made,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books.” — Educational  Times. 


A  School  Geography.  80th  Edition ;  3s.  6d.,  or 

with  30  Maps  on  Steel,  os.  6d. 

“  Very  superior  to  the  common  run  of  such  books.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  matter  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  usual,  which 
the  exercises  are  likely  to  impress  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than  by 
the  parrot  system.” — Athenaum. 

A  School  Atlas.  Consisting  of  Thirty  Small  Maps. 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  the  Author’s  “  School  Geography.” 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured. 

Geography  for  Beginners.  61st  Edition ;  is.,  or 

with  48  pp.  of  Questions,  Is.  4d.  Questions,  6d. 

“  A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  either  author  or  editor.  It  (‘  The  Geography  for 
Beginners’)  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  writing  a  good  elementary  boob,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which  is 
required  for  the  task.” — John  Bull. 

Poetry  for  Beginners :  A  Selection  of  Short  and 

Easy  Poems  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  11th  Edition,  Is; 


Allen  and  Cornwell’s  School  Grammar. 

63rd  Edition  ;  2s.  red  leather,  or  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

“The  excellence  of  the  grammar  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Cornwell  makes  us  almost  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided 
improvement  in  this  department.” — Athcnceum. 

Grammar  for  Beginners.  An  Introduction  to 

Allen  and  Cornwell’s  “School  Grammar.”  83rd  Edition;  Is. 
cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

“  This  simple  Introduction  is  as  good  a  book  as  can  be  used.” — 
Spectator. 

The  Booh  is  enlarged  by  a  Section  on  Word-Building }  with 
exercises  for  Young  Children. 

The  Young  Composer  :  Progressive  Exercises  in 

English  Composition.  46th  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

Key,  3s. 

“The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  We  are  persuaded 
this  little  work  will  he  found  valuable  to  the  intelligent  instructor.” — 
Westminster  Review. 

Spelling  for  Beginners,  A  Method  of  Teaching 

Reading  and  Spelling  at  the  same  time.  3rd  Edition,  Is. 


London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  0o.,  Limited— Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


CASEY’S  ETJCILI JD. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
.Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  6 d.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half-a-Crown. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Third  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


KEG  AN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  &  CO.’S 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

FRENCH. 

AHN,  F.— New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning1  the  French 
Language.  First  Course  and  Second  Course.  12mo,  each  Is.  6d.  The  Two 
Courses  in  1  vol.  12mo,  3s. 

BELLOWS,  JOHN.— French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket. 

Containing  the  French- English  and  English-French  divisions  on  the  same  page  ; 
conjugating  all  the  verbs  ;  distinguishing  the  genders  by  different  types  ;  giving 
numerous  aids  to  pronunciation  ;  indicating  the  liaison  or  non-liaison  of  ter¬ 
minal  consonants;  and  translating  units  of  weight,  measure,  and  value  by  a 
series  of  tables.  Second  Edition.  32mo,  roan,  10s.  6d.  ;  morocco  tuck,  12s.  6d. 

- Tons  les  Verbes.  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the  French  and 

English  Languages.  32mo,  6d. 

BRETTS,  P.  H.,  and  THOMAS  F.— French  Examination  Papers 

set  at  the  University  of  London.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P. 

H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  and  Ferdinand  Thomas,  B.A.  Part  I.  Matri¬ 
culation,  and  the  General  Examination  for  Women.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

- French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of  London. 

Key  to  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette  and  F.  Thomas.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

- French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of  London. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette  and  Ferdinand  Thomas.  Part 
II.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

KARCHER,  THEODORE.  —  Questionnaire  Francais.  Questions  on 
French  Grammar,  Idiomatic  Difficulties,  and  Military  Expressions.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. ;  interleaved  with  writing-paper,  5s.  6d. 
LE-BRUN,  L.— Materials  for  Translating  from  English  into  French. 

Seventh  Edition.  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Little  French  Reader  (The).  Extracted  from  “The  Modern  French 
Reader.”  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Modern  French  Reader  (The).  A  Glossary  of  Idioms,  Gallicisms,  and  other 
Difficulties  contained  in  the  Senior  Course  of  the  Modern  French  Reader.  By 
Charles  Cassal.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Modern  French  Reader  (The).  Prose.  Junior  Course.  Tenth  Edition. 
Edited  by  C.  H.  Cassal  and  Theodore  Karcher.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Senior  Course.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Modern  French  Reader.  Senior  Course  and  Glossary  combined.  6s. 

NUGENT.— Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and  French 
Pocket  Dictionary.  24mo,  3s. 

FONSARD,  F.— Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
12mo,  2s.  6d. 

- L’Honneur  et  l’Argent.  A  Comedy.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 

Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Prof.  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 
ROCHE,  A.— A  French  Grammar.  Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  by  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

VAN  LAUN.— Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Crown  8vo.  Parts 

I.  and  II.,  Accidence  and  Syntax.  4s.  Part  III.,  Exercises.  3s.  6d. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Atlas.  Containing  24  Coloured  Maps  and  24  Pages 
of  Statistical  Geography.  Extra  crown  4to.  cloth,  price  3s.  6rf.  Beady  shortly. 

Cassell’s  Map-Building  Series.  Outline  Maps  prepared  by  H.  0. 
Arnold-Forster.  Demy  4to,  per  set  of  12,  price  Is.  Beady  shortly. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  A  First  Book  of  Science.  By  L.  C. 
Miaul,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown,  price  2s.  6 d.  Ready  shortly. 

How  to  Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament. 

A  Practical  Manual.  By  W.  E.  Sparkes,  Art  Teacher,  Borough  Road  Training 
College,  London.  With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Ready  shortly. 

Cassell’s  Concise  Cyclopaedia.  Edited  by  William  Heaton,  and  others. 
New  and  Cheap  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  price 
7s.  6 d.  '■  ~  Ready  shortly. 

Cassell’s  School  Certificates.  New,  Beautiful,  and  Original  Designs. 
Printed  iri  Colours  for  Distribution  in  Schools. 

3  Colours,  61  x 4J,  Id.  5  Colours,  ll|x  9J,  3d.  7  Colours  and  Gold,  9Jx  7|,  3d. 

Cassell’s  New  Popular  Educator.  With  New  Text,  New  Illustrations, 
New  Coloured  Plates,  New  Maps  in  Colours,  New  Size,  New  Type.  With  Six 
Coloured  Maps  and  Plates  in  each  Volume.  Vol.  4.  Price  5s.  Ready  shortly. 

Gaudeamus.  One  Hundred  Songs  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited 
by  John  Farmer.  Price  5s.  Note  ready. 

Schoolroom  Theatricals.  By  Arthur  Waugh.  With  Illustrations  by 
H.  J.  A.  Miles.  Crown  8vo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  Now  ready. 


CASSELL’S  NEW  EDITION  OF  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

Beautifully  printed  upon  fine  paper  and  handsomely  bound ,  this  series  will 
form  an  invaluabe  addition  to  a  scholar's  library.  In  every  case  the  most 
carefully  revised  text  has  been  used.  In  all  the  books  of  this  series  a  large 
margin  is  left  on  every  page  for  annotation. 

Homeri  Ilias.  Complete  Text.  With  a  Preface  and  Summary.  Two 
Vols.  Vol.  1,  price  3s.  Vol.  2,  3s.  6d. 

Horatii  Opera.  Complete  Text.  With  Preface,  Conspectus  Metrorum, 
Index  Nominum  et  Rerum  Memorabilium,  and  Critical  Notes.  Price  3s. 

Ready  Shortly. 

Homeri  Odysseus.  Price  4s. 

Virgilii  ASneis.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis.  Price  3s. 

Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Price  2s.  Gd. 


NEW  LATIN  PRIMER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Professor  Postgate,  Litt.D. 

The  First  Latin  Primer.  Py  Prof.  Postgate.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  Being  a  Series  of  Exercises  adapted 
to  the  New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  By  M.  A.  Bayeield,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
of  Christ  College,  Brecon.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Latin  Primer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Cloth,  price  2s.  6 d. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  Price  6s.  each. 

Hand-and-Eye  Training.  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  With  Sixteen  full  pages 
of  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams  in  each  Vol.,  crown  4to.  Vol.  1,  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Vol.  2,  for  Boys. 

Approved  by  the  London  School  Board  as  the  only  Authorised  Text  Book  to  be 
used  by  its  Teachers  who  attend  the  Classes  in  connexion  with  this  Subject. 

For  Use  with  the  above  Book. 

“  Hand-and-Eye  ”  Training  Cards  for  Class  Work.  By  George 
Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  S.  Barter.  Five  sets  in  case,  price  Is.  each  set. 

“Model  Joint”  Wall  Sheets,  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training. 

By  S.  Barter.  Eight  Sheets,  mounted  on  linen,  price  2s.  6 d.  each. 


Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board. 

Cassell’s  “Higher  Class”  Readers.  Specially  prepared  for  use  in 
Middle  and  Higher  Schools,  and  the  Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  Schools. 

“  Short  Studies  from  Nature.”  With  full  page  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Very  Interesting.  New  Edition.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

“  The  World’s  Lumber-Room.”  An  Elementary  Science  Reader.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Very  interesting.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards.  Price  2s.  6d. 

“The  World  in  Pictures.”  Ten  in  Series.  Being  Graphic  Studies  in 
the  Geography,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  following  Districts.  Very  fully 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  each. 

The  Citizen  Reader.  By  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster.  150th  Thousand. 
Corrected  up  to  date.  Illustrated  throughout,  and  containing  a  Coloured  Map 
of  the  British  Possessions  and  Two  Coloured  Plates.  Cloth,  Is.  Od. 

***  An  edition  of  the  above,  printed  on  thick  paper,  has  been  prepared  for  pre¬ 
sentation  as  a  Prize  Volume.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  “  Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.”  By  II.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  Presentation  edition,  half- 
persian  calf,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

The  Temperance  Reader.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird,  M.A.  Price 
Is.  6 d. 

Science  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  J.  A.  Bower.  Price  Is. 

Science  Applied  to  Work.^  By  J.  A.  Bower.  Price  Is. 

The  above  two  Books  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Young  People’s 

Section  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  intended  to  form  two  of  the 

Science  Books  for  the  First  Year’s  Course.  Fully  Illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth. 

Adopted  by  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Chiee  Provincial 
School  Boards. 

The  “  Making  of  the  Home.”  A  Reading  Book  in  Domestic  Economy 
for  Home  Use.  By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.  Nineteenth  Thousand.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6 d. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOB  PUPIL  TEACHERS  $  STUDENTS. 

Bookkeeping  for  Schools.  By  Theodore  Jones.  Paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  3s. 
Bookkeeping  for  the  Million.  Paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  3s. 

Books  for  Jones’s  System,  Ruled  Sets  of.  2s. 

Class  History  of  England.  With  Maps,  Analysis,  and  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations.  400  pages,  2s.  6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell’s.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.  138th  Thousand.  Is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth, 

9d. 

Energy  and  Motion  :  A  Text  Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  By 
William  Paice,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo,  128  pages,  Is.  6d. 

Experimental  Geometry.  P.  Bert.  Price  Is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  Enlarged 

by  the  addition  of  nearly  3.000  words.  282nd  Thousand.  3s.  0 d. 

French,  Cassell’s  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  127th  Thou¬ 
sand.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each  2s.  6d. ;  complete  4s.  6d. ;  Key,  Is.  6d. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary.  In  Two  Parts:  German-English 
gnd  English-German.  By  Elizabeth  Weir.  1120  pp.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.'  By  A.  Jagst.  Illustrated 

throughout.  Is. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  62nd  Thou¬ 
sand.  3s.  6d. 

Latin-English  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected, 
and  in  part  re-written  by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Master  of  St.  Paul’s 
School.  3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks’  History  of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations.  Twelfth  and  Cheap  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.  By  Henry  Leslie.  Tenth 
Edition.  Is. 

Shakespeare  Reading  Book,  The.  By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  also  in  three  separate  Books,  Is.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of,  on  the  Principles  of  Contrast  and 

Comparison.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.  93rd  Thousand.  Is. 


(fcf*  A  Copy  of  Cassell  8f  Company ’s 
Educational  Works 


Educational  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  the  above 
Published  by  them ,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


and  other 
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OLLEGE  OP  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 


1.  DIPLOMAS. —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  tho  30th  of  December. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B. — The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  for  allowances  granted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  jjfa 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 


4.  PROFESSION AIi  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  School'. 

Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination.— In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects:— Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  March,  1891. 

The  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary . 


pOLLEGE  OE  PRECEPTORS.— 

nJ  (Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.) 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  October,  when 
Mrs.  S.  Bryant,  D.Se.,  will  read  a  Paper  on  “Some 
Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Intellect.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 


riends. 


C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  P0R  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 


With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1891. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

( b )  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theoryand  Practiceof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 


Candidates  (who  must  not  be  under  17  or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


POLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  — 

\J  LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  October.  For  Syllabus,  see  page  415. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretakt,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


gOCIETY 


OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 

LONDON. 


The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  be  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  5th 
and  6th  of  December,  1890. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  registra¬ 
tion  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  lie 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  6th 
and  7tli  of  March,  1891. 

THOMAS  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  ORAL  AND  Cor¬ 
respondence  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH. 
SIXTEENTH  SESSION,  1890-91. 

CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  to  prepare  for  the 
L.L.A.  Examinations,  and  to  direct  Private  Reading, 
open  1st  October. 

ORAL  and  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  of  a  less 
advanced  nature,  to  prepare  for  the  Local  Examinations 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  give  help  in  home  Education,  open 
8th  October. 

The  subjects  taught  include  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  History,  Geography,  Scripture,  Church 
History,  English  Composition,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Comparative 
Philology,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Drawing, 
History  of  Art,  and  Theory  of  Music. 

Prospectuses  from  the  Secretary, St. George’s  Classes, 
3  and  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  DRAWING  AND 

HISTORY  OF  ART  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. — The  attention  of  those  anxious  to  pursue 
the  study  of  Drawing  at  home  is  directed  to  the  help 
offered  to  members  of  the  above  classes  by  means  of  a 
Course  of  systematic  and  progressive  Instruction  by 
Correspondence.  Those  also  about  to  visit  foreign  Art 
Galleries  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  previously  studying  ancient  Sculpture  and  the 
Art  Schools  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  the  Schools  of 
English  and  American  Painting.  Further  particulars 
from  Miss  M.  M.  Houldswokth,  Springfield  House, 
Polton,  Midlothian. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  Botany,  Zoology,  &c. 

LECTURES  by  a  LONDON  GRADUATE. 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Examinations,  Arts  and 
Science.— H.  W.  Unthank,  110  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  London. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMS. 


DATES  OF 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CLASSES > 

FOB  MATRICULATION. 

For  the  January,  1891,  Exam.,  Short  Courses  may 
be  commenced  at  once. 

For  January,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course  may  be 
commenced  at  once. 

For  June,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course  commences 
October  25th. 

FOB  UTTER.  ARTS. 

For  July,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course  commences 
October  4th. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  Inter.  Arts,  1892,  maV 
be  commenced  at  once. 

INTER.  SC.  and  FREE.  SCI. 

For  July,  1891,  tho  Ordinary  Course  commences 
October  4th. 

For  Prel.  Sci.,  January,  1S91,  the  Ordinary  Courso 
may  be  commenced  at  once. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

For  October,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course  commences 
the  second  week  in  October. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  1892  commences  the 
second  week  in  September. 


Full  Prospectus  and  further  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 

SECRETARY, 

(  Unix.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12&  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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DIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of- NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 


Principal— H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Eellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 


Depart  minis. 

I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Eel- 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  Y.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh .  Lecturer— J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  J esus  Coll., Oxford. 


II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J.  J.Dobbie, M.A. ,D. Sc., late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 


The  next  Session  opens  on  September  30th,  1890.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£40.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  June  1,  1890. 


TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL 

U  FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 

(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal— Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 


The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


ATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

President : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 


DIPLOMA  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  THE  ART  AND 
SCIENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Society’s  Diploma  will  be  granted  to  such  Teachers 
of  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics,  and  Physical  Exercises  as 
have  fulfilled  the  necessary  curriculum  and  passed  the 
required  Examinations. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  44  Berners 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DE8 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

y 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  -And  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LeprAvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Maria  grey  training  col¬ 
lege  for  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  &c. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Chairman— The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  H.M.  Chief  Senior 
Inspector. 

Vice-Chairman — The  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 
Ladies  desirous  of  being  trained  for  High  School  or 
Kindergarten  work  can  be  received  into  the  Maria  Grey 
College,  and  prepared,  by  Lectures  and  Class-teaching 
under  supervision,  to  pass  the  Cambridge  Teachers’, 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  or  the  National  Froebel 
Union  Examinations. 

In  January,  1891,  a  course  in  preparation  for  the 
London  Teachers’  Diploma  will  be  given  for  Graduates 
of  the  London  University. 

All  particulars  from  the  Principal,  5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 
Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Slojd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Nilas,  Sweden) ,  and 
Swimming  ;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


ESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 


Caxton  Street,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1st.  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Fox, 
at  4  p.m.,  followed  by  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

Fees :  100  guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  £110  in 
two  payments,  or  £120  in  five  payments.  Special  Fees 
for  partial  and  Dental  Students. 

The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  over  200  beds,  and  the 
usual  special  departments.  Students  are  alsofi-eetothe 
practice  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
and  of  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without 
charge. 

Prospectus  and  all  information  on  application  to 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  M.B.  Lond.,  Dean. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

IVTORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

-Ll  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.) — Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
H,  R,  &c.,  and  for  the  Examination  of  the  Froebel 
Society.  Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis, 
202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


The  author  op 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  of  Music” 
gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Athenaeum,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address — C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


DR.  EHRLICH’S  FRENCH 

METHOD.  Fifth  Edition,  pp.  352.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Containing  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  Grammar, 
and  Reader,  with  Vocabularies.  A  specimen  copy  for¬ 
warded  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.,  by  Dr.  Ehr¬ 
lich,  Park  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

London:  Simpkin, Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hachette  &  Co. 


IV/TR,  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.  Lond.,  late 

-L-T_L  Fellow  in  Greek  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Editor  of  Isocrates’  Evagoras,  prepares  for  Matricu¬ 
lation,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  Special  Courses  in  Classical 
History  and  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
121  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


WH.  PENNINGTON,  Professor  of 

•  Elocution  and  Gesture,  attends  Colleges  and 
Schools.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  writes  :— 
“  I  can  truly  say  that  I  shall  always  hear  with  cordial 
pleasure  of  your  success.” — 22  Mountford  Road,  Downs 
Park  Road,  N.E. 


]\/TORNING  and  EVENING  SCIENCE 

1V1  CLASSES  for  TEACH  ERS  conducted  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  London.  MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS  at 
Government  Examination. 

Sprpvri?  Sttutuctsi  • 

ACOUSTICS.  MATHEMATICS.  HYGIENE. 
AGRICULTURE.  MAGNETISM.  PHYSIOLOGY. 
BOTANY.  GEOLOGY.  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Syllabus  and  Time-table  of  70  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes  open  to  all  may  be  had  free  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Hooper,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W. 


QT.  ANDREWS  L.L.A.  DEGREE. 

O  LADIES  THOROUGHLY  PREPARED 

IN 

ORAL  AND  POSTAL  CLASSES, 

BY 

STAFF  OF  GRADUATES  AND  L.L.A.’s. 
Prospectus,  Regulations,  &c.,  from  the  Secretary, 

UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE, 
Edinburgh. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

H  BAUMANN,  M.A.  (Classics), 

•  Double  First  in  French  and  German  Honours, 
Prepares  a  few  Candididates,  at  moderate  fees,  by  com¬ 
plete  Graduated  Courses,  for  Honoursin  Classics,  French, 
and  German.  In  the  last  M.A.  Examination,  passed  one 
candidate  in  Classics.  In  the  last  B.A.  Examination, 
passed  one  candidate  in  French  Honours  (Class  II.). 
Address— 390  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 


pHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— George 

Heppel,  M.A.,  Private  Tutor  in  Mathematics, 
has  removed  from  180,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  to 
Bolton  Lodge,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick. 


French  examinations.  —  “  a 

victory  over  the  vagaries  of  the  French  Verb.” — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — Fresh  light  on  the  ACCIDENCE 
and  SYNTAX  of  the  French  Verb.  Past  Tenses,  Sub¬ 
junctive.  Idiomatical  Construction  elucidated  in  Synop¬ 
tical  Tables.  One  similar  and  mechanical  Conjugation 
to  all  Verbs.  Study  of  the  Verb  transformed  into  pas¬ 
time  for  beginners  by  Leopold  Courtial.  Ask  for  the 
“  Duplex  Sliding  Paradigm,”  limp  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Hachette  &  Co.,  18  King  William  Street,  London. 


IV/T  ATHEMATICS.  —  LESSONS  BY 

-LvJ_  CORRESPONDENCE  on  an  extensive  system, 
at  low  fees,  by  a  Cambridge  Honoursman  who  has  had 
many  years’  experience  in  preparing  candidates  for 
mathematical  examinations.  Address — O.  Z.,  care  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Publisher,  89  Farringdon  Street,  Lon- 
doii,  E.C. 


Kindergarten.— a  Young  Lady 

seeks  Re-Engagement  as  KINDERGARTEN 
MISTRESS  in  a  School.  Certificated.  Address— Miss 
Beatrice  Johnson,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex 


Partnership.  —  a  Lady  with  a 

small  competence,  and  occupying  a  large,  well- 
furnished  house  in  an  attractive  seaside  locality,  wishes 
for  another  with  some  capital  to  join  her  in  developing 
a  high-class  Girls’  School,  for  which  there  is  a  good 
opening.  Address — B.  F.,  “  Educational  Times  ”  Office, 
89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Tenth  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  OF 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  and  Lo¬ 
garithms.  By  John  Walmsley,  B.A. 
London  :  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Hey  wood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  0E  PRECEPTORS. 


6s.  per  Ream,  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Oct.  1,  1890.] 
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pOLLEGE 

VV  (BLOOl 


OF  PRECEPTORS.- 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OE  EDUCATION. 
SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 


A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “The  Practice  of 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  will  commence 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. — The  Art  of  Teaching  considered  with  reference 
to  General  Principles.  —  What  is  Teaching?  — Con¬ 
ditions  of  Successful  Teaching — Knowledge  of  Subject 
—Knowledge  of  Child-nature  —  Co-operation  of  Pupil 
—The  Order  of  the  Genesis  of  Knowledge — Familiar  to 
Remote — Simple  to  Complex — Indefinite  to  Definite- 
Concrete  to  Abstract — Particular  to  Universals — Pheno¬ 
mena  to  Causes — Text-books  and  Oral  Instruction — 
Note-taking — Notes  on  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson. 

II. — Questions  and  Answers.— Kinds  of  Questions— 
Introductory  —  Incidental  —  Socratic  —  Resumptive — 
General  Precepts  on  Questioning— Blunders  —  Use  of 
— Correction  of  Children’s  Questions— Examinations— 
Marking  of  Papers. 

III.  — The  Illustration  of  Lessons.— Verbal— Material 
—Specimens— Models  —  Pictorial  Illustrations — Experi¬ 
ments  —  Apparatus  —  Principles  of  Selection — Use  of 
Illustrations— School  Museums — Apparatus  for  Special 
Subjects— Arithmetic— Geography— History. 

IV.  — The  Cultivation  of  Attention. — Consciousness — 
Unconscious  Cerebration  —  Diffuse  Consciousness— Dif¬ 
ferent  mental  states  mutually  exclusive — Rellex  Atten¬ 
tion — Volitional  Attention— Stimuli  to  Attention— Laws 
of  Attention— Growth  of  Attention — Varieties  of  Atten¬ 
tion-Practical  Suggestions  —  Sources  of  Distraction- 
Proportion  Effort  to  Disposable  Energy — Attitude  of 
Attention — Concentration — Intrinsic  Interest — Resting- 
places— Attention  in  relation  to  special  Studies. 

V. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses.— Perception— Im¬ 
portance  of  Habits  of  Observation — Practical  Suggestions 
— Words  cannot  take  the  place  of  Sensations— Special 
Apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senses— Observation 
combined  with  Activity— The  Kindergarten  —  Object 
Lessons— Observation  in  relation  to  Ordinary  Subjects 
of  Instruction — Subjects  best  suited  to  develop  Observ¬ 
ing  Powers. 

VI. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory.— Importance  of 
Method  in  Storing  Knowledge— Connect  what  is  Known 
with  the  Unknown  —  Things  more  impressive  than 
words — Need  of  Independent  Effort— Provision  for  the 
Retention  and  Reproduction  of  Knowledge— Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Associations  of  Contiguity— of  Associations  of 
Similarity  and  Contrast— of  Associations  by  Causal 
Relations  —  of  Complex  Associations  —  Mnemonics  — 
Catchwords— Reproductive  Exercises — Need  of  Econo¬ 
mizing  Memory. 

VII.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  with  special 
reference  to  History  and  Geography. — Exercises  of  the 
Imagination— Subjects  best  suited  for  cultivating  the 
Imagination — Imagination  and  Science — The  Literature 
of  Imagination — Helps  to  the  Imagination — Apparatus 
needed  for  teaching  Geography— for  teaching  History. 

VIII.  — Logical  Training. — Formation  of  Concepts— 
Concepts  and  Language  —  Comparison— Abstraction- 
Generalization — General  Names  —  Classification — Logi¬ 
cal  Division — Rules  of — Common  instances  of  Neglect 
of,  in  Teaching  —  Definition—  Rules  for — Should  be 
framed  by  Pupils  —  Provisional  Definition  —  Logical 
Parsing. 

IX.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Reason,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Methods  of  Inductive  Science. — Kinds 
of  Reasoning — Deductive— Inductive— Induction  of  Co¬ 
existence-Induction  of  Causation— Methods  of  Induction 
— Observation  and  Experiment — Method  of  Agreement 
— Method  of  Difference — Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference — Method  of  Concomitant  Variations— 
Method  of  Residues— Typical  Examples  of  Inductive 
Methods. 

X. — The  Teaching  of  English  Literature.— Educational 
Value  of— English  Classics  most  suitable  for  Schools— 
Methods  of  Study— Preparation  — Figures— Allusions— 
Subject-matter— Criticism — Specimens  of  Lessons — for 
a  Lower  Form — fora  Higher— Paraphrasing— History  of 
English  Literature — Catholicity  of  Taste. 

XI.  — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — 
Concepts  of  Number— Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
trations— Composition  of  Numbers — Tables  and  their 
Illustration — Graduation  of  Example— Rules  presenting 
exceptional  Difficulty — Unitary  Method — Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy— Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions — Practical  Applications. 

XII.  — The  Art  of  Discipline. — Conditions  of  Effective 
Teaching — Regularity—  Punctuality— Order— Attention 
—Obedience— School—  Rules— Tone — Characteristics  of 
good  discipline — Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Sympathy- 
Emulation— Punishments  and  Rewards. 


*»*  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  bo  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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U.  C.  C.  Students  passed. 

Of  these  16  Students  took  Honours. 


THE  ORDINARY  COURSE. 

The  Ordinary  Course  in  any  subject 
embraces  Thirty  Lessons.  In  Latin  and 
Greek  each  of  these  consists  of  three  parts  : 
the  first  part  covering  the  Grammar  and 
General  History ;  the  second  and  third 
dealing  alternately  with  either  (A)  Unseen 
Translation  (now  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  subjects  at  B.A.)  and  (C) 
Composition  (in  Latin  only),  or  (B)  Special 
Period  of  History  and  (D)  Prescribed 
Authors.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
detailed  courses  like  these,  with  full  Notes 
and  Hints  to  every  lesson,  over  a  series  of 
Test  Papers  whose  main  purpose  is  to  correct 
a  student’s  errors  rather  than  show  him  in 
advance  how  to  avoid  them : — by  help  of  the 
easy  graduation  a  greater  interest  is  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  work,  the  specialities  of  the 
Examination  are  brought  out  in  stronger 
relief,  time  is  economised,  and  confidence 
gained  from  the  knowledge  that  the  proper 
amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  each 
part,  and  progress  more  surely  counted. 

The  Ordinary  Course  for  B.A. 

1891  commences  the  second  week  in 
October. 

THE  TWO  YEARS’  COURSE 

is  designed  for  those  students  whose 
time  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  prepare  in  one  year. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  1892 
may  be  commenced  at  once. 

FREE  GUIDE  TO  B.A. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  B.A.  Guide  ”  may 
be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who 
gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  free 
on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12  J4  Booksellers  Row,  London,  W.C. 


S 
H 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 

X  Xh  L  IE  XT  3  s 

peciadly  Recommended, 


pacious  Coffee-Room, 

TRICTLY  TEMPERANCE 


O  T  IE  L. 

OME-LIICE,  NON-STYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-WAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 

Rooms  from  Is.  Gd. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bod,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


LEWIS’S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


memorabilia  Latina.  Selected  Notes  on  Latin 
Grammar.  By  F.W.  Levandee,  F.R.A.S.,  Classical 
Master  in  University  College,  London.  Post  Svo, 
Is.  6d. 

Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language.  By 

F.  W.  Levandee,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

Questions  on  the  English  Language.  Set  at 
the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  1851  to  1889.  With  Hints  and  Advice  on  the 
Examination,  &e.  Arranged  by  F.  W.  Levandee, 
F.R.A.S.  2nd  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Questions  on  History  and  Geography.  Set  at 
the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London,  1844  to  1886.  Arranged  by  the  same  Editor. 
2nd;Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Matriculation  Classics,  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Walters,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

For  the  Matriculation,  the  Intermediate  Science,  and 
Preliminary  Scientific  Pass  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Solutions  of  the  Questions  in  Magnetism  and 
Electricity,  from  1SGG  to  1884.  By  F.  W.  Levan¬ 
dee,  F.R.A.S.  2nd  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

For  the  B.Sc.  and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations. 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry  :  the  Detection  and 
Properties  of  some  of  the  more  important  Organic 
Compounds.  By  Samuel  Rideal,  D.Sc.  Loud., 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
12mo,  2s.  Gd. _ 


H.  K.  Lewis,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
13G  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen:  Children’s,  1/3 ;  Ladies’, 
2/44;  Gent’s,  3/6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/1 H; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Clotli  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/- extra).  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUPPS. 

Collars  —  Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per 
dozen ;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CLOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  R  OB1NSON & 
CLEAVER’ S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 
Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast. 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice  —  Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


Price  Is.  Gd.  Key,  Is.  Sd. 

HALL’S  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE 

and  FRANCE  and  the  FRENCH  contains  easy 
Pronunciation  Lessons,  nearly  200  Progressive  Exercises, 
Reading  Lessons,  Grammar, Questionnaire, Vocabularies, 
Maps,  &c.,  forming  a  Complete  French  Class-book. 


London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers,  Limited, 
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WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  LIST. 


Manual  of  german  composition,  with 

Passages  for  Translation  arranged  progressively,  and 
Macaulay’s  “Frederick  the  Great”  in  Extracts.  By  Dr.  C.  H. 
Ohly,  Whitgift  Schools,  Croydon.  340  pp.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

An  easy  german  reading  book,  with 

Outline  of  Grammar,  &c.  By  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
Coll.,  Cambridge.  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

4th  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

WEISSE’S  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  GERMAN 
GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES,  constituting  a  Method  and 
Reader.  4th  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written. 

“  Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  fullest  and  most 
satisfactory  German  grammar  yet  published  in  England.” — Journal 
of  Education. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

G)  III  MM’S  KINDER-  und  HAUS-MARCHEN.  A 

I  Selection  of  the  choicest  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
German  Text,  with  Notes,  by  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.,  St.John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  (German  Classics  for  English  Students.) 

Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

German  classics  for  English  students. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

Schiller’s  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The  Song  of  the  Bell),  and  other 
Poems  and  Ballads.  By  M.  Forster.  2s. 

Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart.  By  Moritz  Forster.  2s.  Gd. 

Schiller’s  Minor  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Arthur  P.  Vernon.  2s. 
Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  With  Notes  by  H.  Attwell.  2s. 
Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  M.  Forster.  2s.  Gd. 
Goethe’s  Egmont.  By  H.  Apel.  2s.  Gd. 

Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti.  By  G.  Hein.  2s. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  By  J.  A.  F.  Schmidt.  2s.  Gd. 
Chamisso’s  Peter  Schlemihl.  By  Forster.  2s. 

Andersen’s  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bildor.  By  Alphons  Beck.  2s. 
Nicritz  :  Die  Waise,  a  German  Tale.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  2s.  Gd. 
Hauff’s  Marchen  :  a  Selection.  By  A.  Hoare.  3s.  Gd. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH.  2nd  Edition.  Cloth,  price  2s. 

TARENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Lessons  Systematic, 
JC  Practical,  and  Etymological.  By  J.  Lemaistre.  2nd  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

J.  BOIELLE,  of  Dulwich. 

URENCH  COMPOSITION  through  Lord  Macaulay’s 
Jl  English.  III.  Lord  Clive.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and 
Introduction,  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior  French 
Master,  Dulwich  College,  &c.,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

Yol.  I.  Frederick  the  Great,  3s.  Yol.  II.  Warren  Hastings, 
3s.  Gd. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

LAROCHEJACQUELEIN  (Madame  De).— SCENES 
FROM  THE  WAR  IN  THE  VENDEE.  Edited  from 
her  Memoirs  in  French,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  Scuda¬ 
more,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master,  Forest  School,  Walthamstow. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

T7VRENCH  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  STUDENTS. 

J-  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A., 
of  King’s  College. 

1.  Racine.  Les  Plaideurs. 

2.  Corneille.  Horace. 

3 .  Corneille.  Cinna. 

4.  Moliere.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
o.  Corneille.  Le  Cid. 

6.  Moliere.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

7.  Chateaubriand.  Voyages  en  Amerique. 

8.  Xav.  de  Maistre.  Prisonniers  du  Caucase,  and  Lepreux 
d’Aoste. 

9.  Lafontaine.  Fables. 

“  Compared  with  other  books  having  the  same  aim,  these  books 
deserve  very  favourable  mention.  For  the  notes  are  well  selected  ; 
they  never  commit  the  capital  fault  of  trespassing  on  the  province  of 
the  grammar  or  the  dictionary,  and  so  pandering  to  the  pupil’s  lazi¬ 
ness  ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  generally  well  expressed  and  to  the 
point.” — Saturday  Review. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Hawley’s  English  Grammar. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


RELFE  BROTHERS,  Charterhouse  Buildings,  Aldersgate, 

London,  E.C. 

“  I  have  looked  at  your  book  carefully,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
I  am  especially  struck  by  the  clearness  of  its  definitions,  and  the  explanations 
of  those  grammatical  terms  which  arc  apt  to  be  puzzling  to  a  young  learner. 
A  boy  who  worked  conscientiously  through  your  Grammar  would  obtain 
sounder  and  better  knowledge  of  grammatical  laws  than  from  most  other 
elementary  grammars  I  have  seen.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  it.” — 
Prom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Darlington,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Queen’s  College, 
Taunton  ;  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Rugby  School. 

“  I  have  looked  through  your  Grammar  very  carefully,  and  think  it  will  be 
most  useful  to  teachers.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and  attractive,  and  the 
exercises  alford  a  thorough  test  of  the  learner’s  progress.”— Prom  the  Rev.  W. 
Elliott  Inchbald,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

“  I  have  read  through  your  English  Grammar  with  great  pleasure,  and  shall 
in  future  both  adopt  it  for  my  own  use,  and  recommend  it  to  others.  The  defi¬ 
nitions,  upon  which  exact  knowledge  so  much  depends,  arc  exceedingly  clear; 
and  your  method  of  ‘  leading  questions  ’  cannot  fail  to  make  a  pupil  understand 
whateacli  definition  means.  Your  Grammar  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
not  only  knows  his  subject,  but  also  knows  how  to  teach  it ;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
those  who  give  it  a  trial  will  not  fail  to  adopt  it  as  a  class-book.” — Prom  the 
Rev.  Robert  Palmer,  M.A.,  Vicarage  School,  Bethersden  ;  late  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  English  Grammar  ;  it  pleases  me  much.  You 
have  certainly  done  your  best  to  make  grammar,  the  children’s  bugbear,  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Your  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thorough,  and  your 
Manual  will  doubtless  prove  very  useful.”— Prom  Arthur  Riches,  Esq., 
Author  of  “  Public  Examination  Grammar,”  Headmaster  of  Leamington  Colle¬ 
giate  School. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  PRINCI¬ 
PALS  of  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES  to  a  New  and  Important  Work  which  they 
are  now  publishing,  , 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1885. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Eellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  &c. ; 

Author  of  “  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  1612” ; 

“  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,”  &c. 

THEEE  VOLUHVCIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

To  be  accompanied,  in  due  course,  by  a  School  Atlas  of  English  History 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gardiner. 

This  work  will  embody  the  results  [of  the  latest  Historical  Research,  and 
will  he  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Engravings,  the  majority  of  them  specially 
prepared  for  the  Text.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  written  in  so  plain  and  straight¬ 
forward  a  manner,  with  so  careful  avoidance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  allusive  style 
of  writing,  which  is  so  puzzling  to  young  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  so  unprofitably  burdens  their  memories,  that  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  feel  confident  that  for  use  in  the  Senior  Classes  of  Schools  it  will  be  found  to 
be  unequalled. 

VOLUME  I., 

TREATING  OP  THE  PERIOD  B.C.  55  — A.D.  1509, 
WITH  173  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  410,  Price  4s.,  IS  NOW  HEADY. 

The  remaining  Two  Volumes  will  be  published  Shortly.  When  complete,  the 
Work  will  also  be  bound  in  a  Single  Volume. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 


***  . Prospectus  and  Specimen  Pages  sent  on  application . 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
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ZPA-ZR/EHsTTS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  TEACHERS. 

WHAT  DO  TOUR  BOYS  READ? 

WILL  YOU  PLEASE  TELL  THEM  THAT  A  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

TJHE  BOY’S  OWN  PAPER 

IS  NOW  COMMENCING? 


rms  fart  it  rat  first  of  a  Hr*  roinrw 

tv  119]  .«»uwi>u  («!*<.<( r*< »'U ^ C**>*mt 


WEEKLY  NUMBERS,  Idl  MONTHLY  PARTS,  6d. 

A  supply,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  New  Volume  will  he  readily 
furnished  gratuitously  for  distribution.  Please  apply  to  the  Office,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

OUE  NEW  VOLUME,  which  will  fully  equal  in  general  interest  and  permanent  value  the 
very  best  of  its  predecessors,  universally  popular  as  these  have  been,  will  commence  in 

Weekly  Numbers  on  September  30tk,  and  in  Monthly  Parts  on  October  27th,  1890. 

Early  Orders  should  be  given  to  the  Booksellers. 

NEW  STORIES. 

The  following  New  Stories  of  exceptional  interest  will  commence  immediately,  and  will  he  followed  in 

due  course  by  others  by  well-known.  B.O.P.  authors  : — 

1.  “George  Freeborn  :  Sailor,  Exile,  and  First  Parson  of  Aurora  Island.”  By  Rev.  A.  Baker,  M.A., 

R.N.  (With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.) 

2.  The  Tale  of  a  Pig:  an  Arcadian  Story.  By  E.  M.  Chettle.  (With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.) 

3.  A  Coral  Prison;  or,  The  Boy  Hermits  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  David  Ker.  (With  Illustrations  by 

Bernard  Munns.) 

4.  Taffy;  or,  The  Tale  of  a  Grouse.  A  School  Story.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 


English-Speaking  Boys,  of  all  ages,  the  world  over,  should  not  fail  to  read  our  New  Volume  now  commencing.  Its  contents  will 
embrace,  in  addition  to  the  Serial  Stories,  which  alone  could  hardly  he  purchased  for  six  times  its  cost,  articles  on  every  conceivable  subject 
of  interest  to  “  Our  Boys/’  by  Writers  and  Artists  of  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  The  following  is  but  a  very  brief  typical  selection 
from  our  programme : — 


The  B.O.P.  Rustic  Cart,  and  How  to  Build  It.  (Fully  Illustrated.) 
How  to  Prepare  and  Mount  Objects  for  the  Microscope.  By  R.  A.  R. 
Bennett,  B.A. 

Dogs  I  have  Known.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Green,  M.A. 

Some  Queer  Uses  of  Animals,  and  Mistakes  about  Snakes.  By 
Dr.  Arthur  Stradling,  F.Z.S. 

South  Sea  Island  Kites.  (Illustrated.) 

Boating  and  Yachting  Stories. 

In  the  Middle  Watch.  By  G.  A.  Patterson,  R.N. 

How  I  Shot  a  Tiger  in  a  House.  By  Major-General  R.  C.  Money. 
(Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.) 

Burmese  Football.  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Month. 

Saved  by  a  Single  Strand.  By  Capt.  Ozanne,  O.S.D. 

The  Story  of  Admiral  Snipe.  By  B.  E.  Cothell. 

A  Dream  Charade  and  other  Papers.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Bartlett,  M.A. 
All  about  Pets  and  Pet-Keeping.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N., 
Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  and  many  others. 

Work  for  Winter  Evenings. 


Athletics  and  Aquatics— Indoor  Occupations  and  Amusements— 
Songs  and  Instrumental  Music  —  Acting  Charades  and 
Breaking-up  Pieces,  &c.,  &c.  By  Representative  Authorities.  (Fully 
Illustrated.) 

All  about  Brasses,  Coin  Collecting,  &c. 

“  How  to  Succeed  ”  Papers. 

Travel  and  Adventure  Papers.  (Fully  Illustrated.) 

Electricity  and  Photography. 

Our  Public  Playgrounds— Free  Libraries,  and  How  to  Use  Them— 
Albert  Medal  and  other  Present-Day  Heroes,  &c. 

Our  Prize  Competitions.  New  subjects  will  be  announced  immediately, 
and  increasingly  valuable  Prizes  will  be  offered.  (All  readers  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  all  the  prizes.)  Handsome  Illuminated  “  Certificates  of 
Merit”  are  also  given  to  deserving  competitors. 

Doings  for  the  Month— In  the  Garden,  the  Aviary,  the  Pigeon  Loft, 
the  Kennel,  the  Vivarium,  the  Aquarium,  With  Rod  and  Line, 
&c.,  &c.  By  Eminent  Experts,  Professional  Judges,  Referees,  and  others 
specially  skilled  in  their  various  departments. 


EARLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE  ALSO  HOPED  FOR  FROM  :- 

Talbot  Baines  Reed,  Capt.  Bedford,  R.N,,  C.B.,  A.D.O.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Paul  Blake,  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby,  Ashmore  Russan,  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 

G,  A.  Hutchison,  Henry  Frith,  &c.,  &c. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

tg-J“  A  Splendid  Coloured  Plate,  worthy  of  preservation  and  framing,  entitled  “A  New  Song,”  will  be  given  with  the  first  Penny 
Number  of  the  New  Volume,  to  he  issued  September  30th,  and  a  second  Coloured  Plate,  “  An  Old  Time  Dominie,”  by  Mrs.  Seymour  Lucas, 
will  also  be  presented  with  the  First  Monthly  Part  (ready  October  27th),  price  Sixpence. 


“  It  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  boy  for  whom  it  does  not  provide  some 
entertainment.” — School  Guardian. 

“A  wonderful  storehouse.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


“Clergymen  might  largely  increase  its  sale  and  influence.  Just  the  very 
thing  for  boys.”— Record. 

“An  abundant  store  of  amusement  and  instruction.” — Spectator. 


NOW  READY ,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

TJHE  “BOY’S  OWJSI  ANNUAL)’’  FOR  1890. 

BEING  THE  TWELFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  “BOV’S  OWN  PAPER.” 

CONTAINING  832  PAGES  OF  THRILLING  STORIES  AND  STERLING  ARTICLES  BY  WRITERS  OF  SPECIAL  EMINENCE. 

With  Splendid  Coloured  Elates  and  over  500  Fine  Engravings. 

PRICE  8s.  IN  HANDSOME  CLOTH,  OR  9s.  Gd.  WITH  GILT  EDGES. 


OIF’IF'ItCIE :  56  PATiERlTOSTEB  ~R,OW7  LONDON. 
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ARITHMETICAL  WORKS 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


***  These  Arithmetics  are  largely  used  in  Schools  in  which  the  pupils  are 
prepared  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’  and  other  Examinations,  and  their  total 
sales  are  now  numbered,  not  by  thousands  only,  but  by  millions. 

1.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES.  Strong  cloth,  Is.  4d.  Key  (or  Answers) ,  2s. 

2.  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EX¬ 

AMPLES  and  KEY,  and  MEMORY-WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
Bound  together,  3s. 

3.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  I.  Containing  thousands  of  New  Questions,  from 
Simple  Addition  to  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Fractions,  Proportion,  &c. 
Strong  cloth,  8d.  Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

4.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  Part  I.  and  Key 

together,  Is.  4d. 

5.  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  HOME  AND 

SCHOOL  USE.  Part  II.,  containing  nearly  2000  Questions  in  the  Higher 
Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  more  useful  Rules  of  Mensuration.  Cloth,  Sd. 
Key  (or  Answers),  Is. 

6.  THE  MEMORY- WORK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Complete 

Compendium  of  Arithmetical  Tables,  Definitions,  and  Rules.  4d. 

7.  THE  COMPLETE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  Cloth  back, 

6d.  Answers,  6d. 

8.  THE  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  In  Four  Parts,  stiff  covers, 

2d.  each ;  sewed,  Id.  Answers,  3d.  each  part. 

9.  THE  REVISED  GRADE  ARITHMETIC.  For  all  the 

Standards  of  the  Revised  Code  (1884),  in  Four  Parts,  extra  stiff  covers,  32  pp. 
each,  2d.  each  Part.  The  Complete  Book,  6d.  Complete  Answers,  6d. 

10.  THE  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC,  containing  Exercises  in  all 

the  Rules  from  Notation  to  Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels,  together  with 
Explanations  and  the  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  Cloth  back,  6d. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited; 

and  through  all  Booksellers. 

***  Dr.  Dayis  will  send  Presentation  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Works  (except 
Keys)  to  School  Principals  who  may  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption.  Applications  should  be  addressed — St.  Germains,  Cheltenham. 


DICTIONARIES, 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  English 
Language,  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  containing  Etymology, 
Pronunciation,  and  meanings,  also  many  obsolete  and  rare  words. 
New  Edition.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  :  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Etymological,  with 
Vocabularies  of  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases,  Americanisms, 
Phrases  from  Foreign  Languages,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Donald, 
F.R.G.S.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s. ;  half-calf,  14s. 

COOLEY’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

This  Dictionary  contains  nearly  Eighty  Thousand  Words,  and 
presents  in  a  compact  and  handy  form  much  that  is  not  usually 
given  in  such  works.  In  one  vol.,  12mo,  roan,  7s. ;  half-calf,  8s. 

GERMAN  DICTIONARY— German  and  English,  954 
pages,  cloth,  4s. ;  roan,  4s.  6d.  German-English  Part,  448 
pages,  2s.  6d.  English- German  Part,  506  pages,  2s.  6d. 

All  the  words  are  carefully  accented  according  to  the  most 
approved  modes  of  pronunciation ;  the  genitive  and  plurals  of 
nouns  are  invariably  given ;  and  verbs  governing  the  dative, 
indicated. 

LATIN  DICTIONARY — Latin  and  English,  818  pages, 
cloth,  4s.  ;  roan,  4s.  6d.  Latin-English  Part,  with  List  of 
Proper  Names,  452  pages,  2s.  6d.  English-Latin  Part,  366 
pages,  2s.  6d. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited, 

47  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


161st  Thousand.  Price  3s.  6d.  544  pages,  with  Diagrams. 

-pr>-pj-|-]~  ^  ,7c* 

STANDARD  ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles  and  Exercises,  with  a  Copious  Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Poetry,  adapted  for  Reading  and  Recitation. 

BY  D.  C.  BELL  AND  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL,  F.E.I.S. 

School  Board  Chronicle:  —  “A  well-known  and  standard  book;  a 
manual  at  once  of  instruction  in  elocution  and  of  selections  of  the 
widest  possible  variety.” 

LE  PETIT  PRECEPTEUR;  or,  First  Steps 
to  French  Conversation. 

By  F.  Grandineau,  formerly  French  Master  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria;  Author  of  “Conversations  Eamilieres,”  &c.  50  Woodcuts. 

Fifty-Seventh  Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  8d, 


DER  KLEINE  LEHRER;  or,  First  Steps  to 
German  Conversation. 

On  the  Plan  of  “Le  Petit  Precepteur.”  Seventh  Edition. 
Cloth,  2s. 

MANGNALL’S  HISTORICAL  AND  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS.  —  British 
and  General  Geography,  &c. 

By  Richmal  Mangnall.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Weight  and  Joseph  Guy.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert  and  others.  12mo,  half-hound,  4s.  6d. 


LONDON :  HOLDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


MANUALS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

PUBLISHED  BY  ,  W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited. 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 

ENTRY.  By  W.  Inglis.  Unnecessary  technicalities  in  the 
phraseology,  and  complexity  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts, 
have  been  studiously  avoided.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Explanations  of  Mercantile  Terms  and  Transactions,  208  pages, 
Is.  6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  ENTRY.  By  W. 

Inglis.  From  the  preceding  Treatise.  108  pages,  Is. 

BOOK  KEEPING  TRANSACTIONS,  SET  I.,  being 
the  transactions  in  business  of  John  Adam,  and  Hamilton  and 
Boyd,  from  the  above  work.  In  paper  cover,  6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  TRANSACTIONS,  SET  II.  This 

Set  is  intended  for  additional  practice.  In  paper  cover,  6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING— SET  OF  RULED  FOOLSCAP 
PAPER  BOOKS.  Single  Entry — Two  Books,  sewed,  Is.  3d. 
Double  Entry — Two  Books,  sewed,  Is.  3d. 

EXAMINATION  BOOK-KEEPING,  comprising  Theory 
and  Practice,  with  Civil  Service  and  other  Examination  Papers 
fully  solved.  By  John  Bell,  LL.D.  2s. 

The  papers  set  extend  over  every  variety  of  question,  and 
the  preparatory  information  will  enable  candidates  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

FARM  BOOK-KEEPING.  For  F armers  and  Agricultural 
Students.  By  W.  Inglis,  In  paper  cover,  6d. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited, 

47  Paternoster  Row,  London;  and  Edinburgh. 
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“A  MARVELLOUS  PRODUCTION  AT  A  MARVELLOUS  PRICE.” 

52  NEW  MAPS, 

Beautifully  Engraved  and  Printed  in  Colours. 

AND  A 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  35,000 

PLACES. 


Strongly  and  Elegantly  Bound  in  Cloth. 

Price  3s.  6d. 


THIS  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  has  been  produced  with  great  care,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete  and  accurate.  The 
publishers,  therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  work  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
universally  adopted  as  THE  HOME  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
Nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  for  cheapness  and  completeness  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  scholastic  world.  AS  A  GENERAL  ATLAS  FOR 
PRIVATE  USE  IT  IS  INVALUABLE. 


“  For  Three  and  Sixpence,  what  used  to  be  charged  a  Guinea,  at  the 
least.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  Indispensable  to  all  students  of  geography.” — Educational  Times. 

“  Without  a  rival  at  the  price  among  English  school-books.  Magnificent 
alike  in  design  and  execution,  must  be  a  marvel  to  all  who  inspect  it.”— 
The  School  Journal. 

“  Thoroughly  abreast  of  the  recent  advance  in  geographical  discovery.” — 
Publisher s’  Circular. 

“The  book  is  a  triumph  of  geographical  comjoactness.” — Educational  News. 
London  :  JOHN  WALKER  &  CO.,  Farrmgdon  House,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


SIZE,  IMPERIAL  QUARTO  (IS  hv  1?  inches). 


By  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 


TEXT-BOOK  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS',  OXFORD 
LOCAL,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1891. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books  I.  to  III.  With 
Notes,  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and  a  Series  of 
Easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  a  First  Greek 
Reading  Book  in  Schools.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


Specimen  op  the  Reading  Lesson. 

1 .  Ilais  yiyvtTai.  2.  waiSes  8vo  yLyvovrai.  3.  Aapaou  kou 
IlapDcraTiSos  yiyvovrai  waiSes  8vo.  4.  ’Apra^ep^s  7rpea-/?urepos 
eo-ri.  5.  Kupos  veoiTepo?  am.  6.  Aapaos,  6  ram  ITepo-cov 
fiao-iXevs,  a aOevei.  7.  viromeva  TeXcvT-qv  tov  /3lov.  8.  Aapaos 
fjaOevei,  uai  viromreve  TtXevr rjv  tov  (3lov.  9.  /JoiAerai  TraiSas 
Trap-avai.  10.  efSovXero  toj  7raiSe  ap.^orepai  7rap-avai. 

Aapaou  Kai  Ilapua’aTiSos  yiyvovrai1  waiSes  8vo,  7rpea/3vTepo<; 
fatv2  ’ ApTatjepfjrjs,  vanrepos  8e  Kupos.  £7rei  Se3  yoSevei  Aapeios 
/<ai  xmwTTTeve  reAeur^v4  tod  /3tov,  efiovXeTO  toj  7raiSe  dp.(f>OTepo) 
wapavai. 

1  yiy vovrai,  the  historical  present,  used  for  the  past. 

2  pev  —  Sc.  These  particles  cannot  properly  be  translated  into  English, 
but  have  a  general  signification  similar  to  our  phrases,  “  indeed  —  but,” 
“on  the  one  hand — on  the  other,”  “in  the  first  place  —  in  the  second.” 

3  e7rel  Sc,  but  when  =  now  when. 

4  tcAcottj  often  occurs,  like  BcurtAevs,  apx^»  avt\p,  and  other  words  of 
common  occurrence,  without  the  article. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  and  on  the  same  plan. 

CAESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GALLIC  WAR. 

With  Vocabulary  and  Reading  Lessons.  Book  I.,  Is.  6d.  (Twenty- 
second  Edition)  ;  Books  I.  to  V.,  3s.  Gd.  ;  Books  I.  to  VII.,  4s.  6d. 


SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A  Select  LIST  of  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 
published  by 

EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  and  27  Cochspur  Street , 

Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W. 

( Successor  to  the  Retail  Bookselling  Business  of 
Messrs.  Rivington  f  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  S.  W.) 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

By  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

( Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Book  I.  With  easy  Reading  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  all 

the  words  in  the  Text.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  12mo  .  Is.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  V.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo .  3s.  6d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  With  Notes,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Sixteenth 

Edition.  12mo  .  4s.  (5d. 

Books  I.  to  VII.  (Without  Reading  Lessons.) .  4s.  Od. 


LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  F..O. 
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BLACKIE’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS 

FOE. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  G.  BAKER,  M.A. 


REALISTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Taught  by  Picture 
aud  Plan.  Embracing  Direction,  The  Elements  of  Maps,  Definitions,  &e. 
With  numerous  Engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  Od. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Part  I.  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  With  numerous  Engravings  and  Maps.  Cloth,  2s. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Part  II.  The  Colonics  and  Dependencies. 
With  numerous  Engravings  and  Maps.  Cloth,  2s. 


***  The  BRITISH  EMPIRE ,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  may  also  he  had 
together  in  One  Yol.  Cloth,  3s.  6 d. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

Just  published,  TIIE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  of 

BLACKIE’S 

MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Two  Maps. 

Cloth,  Os. ;  or  half-morocco,  8s.  6d. 

*#*  Vol.  VIII.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  issued  on 
1st  December. 


GASE]Y7S  EUCLID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.,  Pellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  4s.  6 d.,  post-free ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Ilalf-a- Crown. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Third  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  the  treatise  on  elementary  trigonometry. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 

Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 

...  each  2d. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III . each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII . each  3d. 


Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V. 

Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.- VI .  hound  2s 


“Good  and  cheap  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
chosen,  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.”  —Schoolmaster. 

“  Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant's  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Bookscdlers. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  c!79,  291.  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 


if  he  folloivs  such  excellent  models  as  are 


here  presented.”—  Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  .. 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES  .. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  . 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES  .. 


...  Id.  each 

...  2d.  „ 

...  4d.  „ 

...  6d.  „ 


all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


London : 


WATERSTON  &  SONS. 

Bride  St.,  E.C.;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


HODGES,  EIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


pAREYS  “  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM 

To  A.  Cogeiiy’s  “  Elementary  French.”  Is. 

TEACHERS’  KEY 

To  A.  Cooery’s  “Second  Standard  French.”  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Third  French.”  2s. 


Relfe  Brothers,  G  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment: — 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

2Uh  July,  1SD0. 

Gentlemen,— 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
Pitman’s  System  of  Shorthand  lias  been  recognised  by  the  Department,  subject  to  a 
graduated  course  such  as  the  Department  can  approve  being  proposed  by  the 
manager  of  any  public  elementary  school.  The  graduated  course  submitted  by  you 
would  be  approved,  if  so  proposed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ( Signed )  G.  W.  KEIvEWICH. 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

The  Graduated  Course  approved  by  the  Education  Department  will 
be  sent,  on  receipt  of  postcard,  gratis  and  post  free,  from 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C,  ;  Bath,  and  New  York. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


ARNOLD'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SERIES.  The  following 

are  just  ready,  each  Vol.  clearly  printed  in  bold  type,  with  an  Introduction  and 
a  few  brief  Notes,  and  Illustrated  from  the  original  Plates 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  |  DOMBEY  and  SON. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

The  Plain  Cloth  Edition,  price  Is.  Cd.  ;  the  Prize  Edition,  specially  bound  in 
cloth  gilt,  2s. 

In  this  Edition  large  omissions  are  made,  but  continuity  of  narrative  is  pre¬ 
served  by  the  insertion  of  occasional  summaries  in  italic  type.  The  Series  will  be 
found  suitable  for  reading-books  in  schools  and  evening  classes,  as  well  as  for  the 
home  circle.  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS,  with 

Helps  for  Composition.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 
King  Edward’s  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  The  Volume  consists  of 
Sustained  Extracts  from  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier,  Guizot,  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3s. 

LES  TROIS  MOUSQUETAIRES.  Edited,  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 

by  Professor  Sumichrast,  of  Harvard  University.  In  Use  at  Eton  College 
and  Rugby  School.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  (3d. 

THE  BEGINNER’S  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.  Illustrated  with 

Humorous  Pictures.  By  Sophie  Doriot.  Square  Svo,  273  pp.,  boards,  cloth 
back,  4s.  6d. 


LAMB’S  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.  With  an  Introduction 

by  Andrew  Lang.  A  few  brief  Notes  and  an  Index  of  Proper  Names  are 
appended.  Cloth,  square  Svo,  Is.  (id.  ;  specially  bound  for  Prizes,  gilt  edges, 
2s.  6d. 

GARDEN  FLOWER  PICTURES,  for  Decorating  School  Walls. 

Beautifully  Designed  and  Coloured.  Five  Sets,  each  containing  Three  Plates, 
mounted  on  stout  boards,  varnished  and  strung  for  hanging.  Size  of  the 
boards,  about  34  in.  by  15  in.  Net  price,  2s.  (3d.  the  Set.  Also  single  Plates, 
similarly  mounted,  Is.  each.  Adopted  by  the  School  Boards  for  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 

BENCH-WORK  IN  WOOD :  A  Handbook  for  Manual  Training 

Classes.  By  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  With  over  300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  (3d. 
Professor  Unwin,  City  and  Guilds’  Institute: — “I  think  it  a  very  useful  and 
well-written  book.” 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  WILLIAMS  AND  LASCELLES’  In¬ 
troduction  to  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School,  and  R.  P.  Williams,  of  the  English  High 
School,  Boston.  With  50  Illustrations.  Cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  (3d. 

Nature: — “  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  concise  and  well-digested  summary  of 
elementary  chemical  principles  and  applications  than  that  contained  in  this  work.” 

PROFESSOR  YOUNG’S  ASTRONOMIES— 

1,  A  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.  Royal  Svo,  550  pp.,  with  250  Illustrations. 

Half-morocco,  12s.  (id. 

2.  The  ELEMENTS  OP  ASTRONOMY.  Crown  Svo,  470  pp.,  with  numerous 

Illustrations.  Half-morocco,  7s.  (id. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AUTHORS.  Edited  under  the 

supervision  of  Professor  J.  W.  White,  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Seymh.tr, 
of  Yale  College.  The  Volumes  are  uniformly  printed  and  bound,  with  all 
necessary  Introductions  and  Notes.  The  following  are  now  ready  : — 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Morris.  7s.  (3d. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  V.  By  Prof.  Fowler.  0s. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  VII.  By  Prof.  C.  F.  Smith.  (3s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  LANGUAGE  and  VERSE  of  HOMER.  By 

Prof.  Seymour.  4s.  (3d. 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  I.-IH.  By  Prof.  Seymour.  Os. 
HOMER-ODYSSEY.  Books  I.-IV.  By  Prof.  Perrin.  0s. 
S0PH0CLES-ANTIG0NE.  By  Prof.  Dooge.  0s. 

PLAT0-AP0L0GY  and  CRITO.  By  Prof.  L.  Dyer.  os. 

PLATO— PROTAGORAS.  By  Principal  Towle.  Os. 

EURIPIDES— BACCHANTES.  By  Prof.  Beckwith.  Os. 

EURIPIDES— IPHIGENIA  in  TAURIS.  By  Prof.  Flagg.  Os. 
ARISTOPHANES— The  CLOUDS.  By  Prof.  Humphreys.  0s. 
AESCHINES— In  CTESIPHONTEM.  By  Prof.  Richardson.  Os. 
XENOPHON-  HELLENICA.  Books  I.-IV.  By  Prof.  Manatt.  0s. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge: — “I  have  examined 
several  of  the  volumes  carefully,  and  have  looked  at  the  others,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  series  as  a  whole  is  very  valuable.  ” 

THE  COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  LATIN  AUTHORS.  The  Volumes 

are  provided  with  ample  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  arc  uniformly  bound  in 
cloth,  crown  Svo.  The  following  are  now  ready  : — 

HORACE-SATIRES  and  EPISTLES.  Edited  by  Prof.  Greenough.  0s.  Od. 
CICERO-BRUTUS.  Edited  by  Prof.  Kellogg.  0s.  Od. 
TACITUS-ANNALS  I. -VI.  Edited  by  Prof.  Allen.  7s.  Od. 

ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Revised 

Edition,  crown,  4SS  pp.  Half-morocco,  0s. 

The  Classical  Review : — “  No  worker  in  Latin  grammar,  and  no  teacher  of  Latin 
raiumar,  can  dispense  with  the  book.” 

PRACTICAL  LATIN  COMPOSITION.  With  Extracts  for  Trans¬ 
lation  from  Caesar,  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Cicero.  By  W.  C.  Collar.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  The  Volume  serves  both  as  a  Latin  Reader  and  a  Composition  Book,  the 
teaching  of  translation  and  composition  thus  proceeding  simultaneously. 

The  Atheiueum : — “We  should  like  to  see  the  use  of  this  royal  road  to  the 
mastery  of  Latin  in  all  fourth  and  fifth  forms  made  compulsory.” 


COLLAR’S  GERMAN  LESSONS :  A  Complete  Manual  for  the 

Elementary  Study  of  German,  with  Exercises,  Grammar,  and  Vocabularies. 
Cloth,  crown  Svo,  (3s. 

STEIN’S  GERMAN  EXERCISES.  Intended  for  Pupils  who  are 

just  beginning  to  translate  connected  English  into  German.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabularies.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  MODERN  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp,  of  Yale  College.  49(3  pp.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EGGLESTON’S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORIES  of  the  UNITED 

STATES.  These  magnificent  Works,'  beautified  on  almost  every  page  by  the 
best  designers  and  engravers  of  the  day  with  numerous  Maps  and  Full-page 
Pictures  (some  of  them  in  colours),  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  illus¬ 
trations,  form  volumes  of  unequalled  attractiveness,  while  Dr.  Eggleston’s 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  literary  matter. 

The  HOUSEHOLD  HISTORY.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s. 

The  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

The  CHILD’S  HISTORY.  Square  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  HISTORY  SERIES.  Edited  by 

D.  H.  Montgomery.  Each  Volume  is  provided  with  Maps  and  Tables,  and  the 
matter  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  headings  in  bold  type. 

The  LEADING  FACTS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  448  pp.,  Os. 

The  LEADING  FACTS  of  FRENCH  HISTORY.  Cloth,  0s. 

The  LEADING  FACTS  of  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Illustrated,  5s.  od. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES.  Edited  by  W. 

T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Uniformly 
bound,  with  Diagrams  and  Illustrations  where  necessary,  and  forming  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Collection  for  Teachers  and  Students  of  Educational  Subjects.  Each 
Volume  can  be  had  separately. 

R0SENKRANZ-PHIL0S0PHY  OF  EDUCATION.  0s. 

PAINTER’S  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  0s. 

MORRISON'S  VENTILATION  and  WARMING  OF  SCHOOL  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  3S.  0d. 

FROEBEL’S  EDUCATION  OP  MAN.  0s. 

BALDWIN’S  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY.  0s. 

PREYER’S  SENSES  and  THE  WILL.  6s. 

PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECT.  0s. 

PARKER’S  HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY.  0s. 

BOONE’S  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  U.S.A.  0s. 

KLEMM’S  EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS.  8s.  od. 

HOWLAND’S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  4s.  Od. 
PICKARD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  4s.  Od.  [Now  ready. 


LOTZE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  OUTLINES.  Translated  and  Edited 

by  Professor  G,  T.  Ladd.  Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  4s. 

Vol.  I.— METAPHYSICS.  I  Vol.  IV.— PSYCHOLOGY. 

„  II.— PHILOSOPHY  of  RELIGION.  I  „  V. — AESTHETICS. 

„  III.— PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  I  ,,  VI.— LOGIC. 

The  Spectator “  No  man  of  letters,  no  specialist  in  science,  no  philosopher,  no 
theologian,  but  would  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  the  thorough  study  of  Lotze’s 
system  of  philosophy.” 


HUDSON’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.  The  23  following  Plays 

edited  for  Schools  by  IT.  N.  Hudson,  LL.D.,  with  Explanations  and  Critical 
Notes.  Each  Play  separately,  in  paper  covers,  Is.  Od. ;  cloth,  2s. 


A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Twelfth  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Winter’s  Tale. 

King  John. 

Richard  the  Second. 

Richard  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  First. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  Second. 


Henry  the  Fifth. 

Henry  the  Eighth. 
Romeo  and  Jxuiot. 

Julius  Coesar. 

Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
Othello/ 

Cymbeline. 

Coriolanus. 


Each  Play  of  this 
Square  Svo,  illustrated, 


ROLFE’S  STUDENT'S  SHAKESPEARE. 

well-known  American  Edition  can  be  had  separately. 
2s.  Cd. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  E.C.  (in  connection  with  Ginn  &  Co.,  BosSO*  and  New  York). 
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RUDDIMAN  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

LIST  OP 

Recent  Publications  and  New  Editions. 


Our  Geographical  Publications  are  always  corrected  up  to  date ,  show  all  the 
latest  discoveries ,  and  are  thoroughly  accurate  in  every  detail. 


THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OI*  LARGE  WALL 
POLITICAL  SCHOOL  MAPS.  Size,  53  x  46  inches.  Price 
12s.  each.  22  Maps  in  Series. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OP  TEST  MAPS, 

uniform  in  size  and  price  to  above.  Fully  coloured,  with  Physical 
Features,  Town  Marks,  &c.,  but  without  names. 

The  above  are  on  the  Requisition  List  of  the  London  and  other 
Large  School  Boards. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OP  NUMBERED 
TEST  MAPS.  8  in  Series.  Size,  53  x  46  inches.  Price,  with 
Handbook,  12s.  each. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OP  CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL  MAPS.  Italia  Antiqua  and  Graecia  Antiqua.  Size, 
53  x  46  inches.  Price  12s.  each. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OP  POPULATION 
AND  RIVER-BASIN  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  England, 
coloured,  to  show  Comparative  Population  by  Counties ;  and  coloured, 
to  show  River  Basins.  Size,  53  x  46  inches.  Price  12s.  each. 

THE  “UNIVERSAL”  SERIES  OP  PHYSICAL 
SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS.  Size,  53  x  46  inches.  Price  15s. 
each. 

Adopted  by  the  London  and  other  leading  School  Boards. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  WALL  MAP,  on  an  Uniform 

Scale.  Constructed  and  compiled  from  the  latest  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  Surveys  and  Publications,  and  other  Authentic  Sources.  Size, 
63  x  72  inches.  Price  21s. 

NEW  COUNTY  WALL  MAPS— ESSEX  AND  LAN¬ 

CASHIRE.  Size,  53  x  46  inches.  Price  16s.  each. 

THE  “WORLD”  SERIES  OP  CLASS  LESSON 
MAPS  AND  DIAGRAMS.  112  Maps  in  Series.  Size,  each 
24£  x  34^  inches.  Price  2s.  6d.  mounted. 

This  Scries  of  Maps  and  Diagrams  has  met  with  unparalleled 
success,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has 
seen  and  used  them. 

This  Series  is  very  largely  used  in  the  London  Board  Schools. 

For  a  fully  detailed  list  of  the  Series,  see  our  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  pages  16  to  32,  or  write  for  Special  List. 

THE  ENLARGED  “WORLD”  SERIES  OF  CLASS 
LESSON  MAPS.  Size,  34£  x  49  inches.  Price  6s.  each, 
mounted. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  being  illustrations  of 

Near  and  Distant  View  of  Land,  Geographical  Terms,  &c.  Size, 
53  x  46  inches.  Price  12s. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  Four 

Sheets,  each  measuring  53  x  46  inches.  Price,  with  Handbook, 
12s.  each. 

Sheet  IV.  has  just  been  added  to  the  series,  and  illustrates 
Intoxicants  and  Narcotics  ;  Drainage,  Ventilation,  &c. 

Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL  CHARTS, 

in  4  Sheets,  each  36  x  26  inches.  Price,  with  Handbook,  20s.  the 
set ;  or  5s.  6d.  each  mounted. 

YAGGY’S  ANATOMICAL  STUDY,  representing  the 

Skeleton,  Muscles,  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Nerves;  also  Four 
Life-sized  Manikins  of  the  Body ,  the  Head,  the  Eye,  and  the 
Ear.  Price,  with  Teacher’s  Handbook,  £3.  10s. 

MEINHOLD’S  SERIES  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY 

PLATES.  60  in  Series,  each  36  x  26  inche3.  Price  2s.  6d., 
mounted.  ' 

Considering  size  and  price,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  value  yet 
offered  in  similar  publications.  Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the 
principal  School  Supply  Houses. 

SCHOOL  WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Large  Variety— 

Mechanical,  Astronomical,  Historical,  Scriptural,  Colonial,  &c. 
Price  2s.  6d,  and  3s.  each. 

Full  details  in  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ATLASES.  —  Best  value,  corrected  up  to  date,  and 
thoroughly  accurate.  Price  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 

V. — Conclusion. 

It  seems  that  the  force  of  the  impulse  in  favour  of  special 
commercial  education  has  long  since  spent  itself  in  Germany, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  France  also.  It  has  travelled  west. 
The  Governments  of  these  countries  have  done  little  or  nothing 
in  response  to  it.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Associations 
of  Merchants  everywhere  have  bestirred  themselves  in  the 
matter,  and  some  of  them  have  done  much  in  the  past,  and  still 
retain  their  interest  in  the  results.  But,  so  far  as  the  Governments 
are  concerned,  special  commercial  education  is  now  considered 
only  in  the  general  system  in  which  jorofessional  training  generally 
has  a  place.  Even  while  we  have  been  collecting  information 
a  most  important  Commission  has  been  sitting  at  Berlin,  and 
holding  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
higher  professional  education  of  the  country.  The  Commission 
has  received  evidence  from  all  parts,  has  examined  witnesses,  and 
has  discussed  very  fully  every  point  involved.  Many  minor 
questions,  such  as  the  opening  up  of  congenial  University  careers 
for  students  of  the  Realschulen,  have  formed  parts  of  the  subjects 
considered.  The  Commission  has  just  finished  its  labours,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  report  will  be  out  by  the  end  of  November, 
when  we  hope  to  present  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  the 
readers  of  the  Educational  Times.  We  understand,  however, 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  in  favour  of  carrying  up  the 
modei’n  side  parallel  with  the  classical  side  right  through  to  the 
highest  rung  of  the  ladder. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  facts 
we  have  published,  we  remark  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  far  behind  the  Continental  Chambers,  and  the  former 
has  something  to  learn  both  from  the  example  and  the  experience 
of  the  latter.  For  instance,  if  they  ask  how  the  foreign  Chambers 
sought  to  pi’omotc  commercial  education,  the  answer  is  easily 
given — namely,  by  founding  and  maintaining  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  purpose.  But  what  kind  of  commercial  institute  lias 
been  most  appreciated  and  has  been  of  greatest  service  to  the 
cities  and  districts  in  which  such  institutes  have  been  placed  ? 
Undoubtedly,  the  class  of  highly  specialised  continuation  schools. 
There  are  in  many  places  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  High  Commercial  Schools.  Many  of  them  have  almost 
lost  that  special  character  which  they  had  at  their  foundation. 
Upon  some  a  scheme  of  general  education  has  been  forced  by  in¬ 
fluences  from  without,  and  the  superposed  scheme  has  gradually 
overwhelmed  the  purely  commercial  programme.  But  in  no  city 
or  district  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  or  America  do  we  find 
any,  even  the  slightest,  complaint  that  the  institutes  for  instruct¬ 
ing  those  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  general  education, 


and  for  specialising  after-studies,  have  not  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  founded.  If  any  lesson  is  to  be  learnt  from 
the  experience  of  commercial  schools  abroad,  it  is  that  nothing 
but  good  can  come  of  the  founding  of  continuation  schools  which 
will  encourage  apprentices,  young  clerks,  and  young  merchants  to 
seek  special  instruction  in  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  their  daily  work,  and  which  they  find  they  need  to 
make  them  more  valuable  and  efficient  in  their  several  careers. 

No  lessons  can  be  learnt  abroad  as  to  how  far  specialised  com¬ 
mercial  education  may  be  assisted  by  means  of  examinations  only. 
This  is  an  English  notion,  and  is  not  found  in  any  shape  in  any 
other  country.  If  it  be  granted  that  in  England  this  must  be 
the  way  in  which  any  form  of  education  is  to  be  stimulated,  then 
we  may  ask  how  far  the  programmes  of  study  in  continuation 
Commercial  Schools  and  Institutes  abroad  will  serve  as  exami¬ 
nation  programmes  for  England.  The  question  then  becomes 
immediately  very  complicated.  When  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  a  Corporation  founds  and  maintains  a  school,  no  one  will  deny 
that  it  has  the  right  to  prescribe  such  a  programme  as  it  pleases, 
and  the  right,  which  is  generally  conceded,  is  generally  acted  on. 
Only  when  the  assistance  of  others  outside  their  own  body  is 
required,  or  when  some  privilege  emanating  from  a  higher 
authority  has  to  be  secured,  do  we  find  the  programmes  dictated 
by  the  founders  and  promoters  departed  from.  Hence,  if  we  are 
to  learn  something  from  these  foreign  programmes,  we  must 
settle  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  England  with  its  peculiar  methods, 
and  consider  what  parts  of  the  original  programmes  have  been 
devised  for  similar  ends. 

We  may  remark  that,  abroad  as  in  England,  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  a  good  general  education  must  be  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  that  foreign  Governments  care  more  for  the  foundation 
than  for  what  is  built  upon  it.  They  will  not  grant  official 
recognition  to  commercial  institutes,  unless  this  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed.  In  England  there  are  already  examining 
bodies  which  will  efficiently  test  attainments  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  education.  New  certificates  and  new  tests  for  this 
part  of  the  work  are  not  necessary.  If  they  were  necessary,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  a  suitable  body  to  establish  them. 
But  they  are  not  necessary — the  Universities  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  provide  these  tests  and 
certificates,  have  not  neglected  their  duty.  They  hold  annual  or 
biennial  examinations,  to  which  all  who  will  may  come.  In  a 
criticism  of  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  has  recently  been  said  that  “  frivolous  and  showy 
studies  must  disappear  from  our  programmes,  but  even  the 
merchants  must  agree  that  humanizing  studies  are  not  to  be 
excluded.”  And  again,  “  even  when  we  are  arranging  for  a 
commercial  certificate,  we  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
other  studies  have  to  be  provided  for  which  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  commercial  certificate  to  register.”  This  doctrine  was 
very  generally  accepted,  but  a  wrong  deduction  was  made  from 
it,  namely,  that  the  certificates  of  the  .Chamber. should  be  given 
for  proficiency  in  ordinary  school  subjects  having  a  direct  com¬ 
mercial  bearing,  and  even  for  subjects  having  no.  such  bearing. 
Some,  indeed,  suggested  the  bringing  of  the  conditions  to  a  par 
with  those  for  University  and  school  certificates.  rI  his  suggestion, 
however,  is  opposed  by  the  two  considerations  named  above. 
Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  right  in 
requiring  evidence  of  the  good  general  education  which  all 
agree  must  form  the  foundation  for  commercial  success,  and 
underlie  the  special  trade  education  P  Ought  not  merchants,  to 
require  evidence  of  both  P  True,  but  the  evidence  of  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  a  good  general  education  may  be  supplied  already,  if 
asked  for,  in  the  various  certificates  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  is  true  that  many  young  men  who  are  drawn  into  the  currents 
of  trade,  and  who  prove  themselves  to  be  naturally  cut  out  lor 
commerce,  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  securing,  these 
certificates,  or,  it  may  be,  have  never  discovered  the  possibility  of 
securing  them  until  it  is  too  late.  There  remains,  therefore,  the 
question  whether  the  special  commercial  certificates  ought  not 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases.  There  is  wisdom  in  granting 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  never  fallen  on  them  before. 
It  is  wise  to  leave  a  way  of  repentance  open  to  those  who  may 
have  been  indolent ;  it  is  still  wiser  to  provide  for  the  industrious 
from  whom  fate  has  withheld  the  opportunity.  The  two  cases 
of  those  who  can  bring  certificates  certifying  a  good  general 
education,  and  those  who  cannot,  will  be  met  by  the  in.tioduction 
of  all  essential  subjects,  coupled  with  the  exemption  of  the 
candidates  from  examination,  when  they  produce  certificates  of 
success  in  other  recognised  examinations  which  quite  covei  the 
requirements.  This  is  a  principle  which  the  Chamber  has 
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already  recognised,  and  it  has  only  to  be  followed  to  its  logical 
consequences.  In  the  Examination  for  the  Commercial  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  University  Joint  Board,  Drawing  is  included  amongst 
obligatory  subjects;  but,  if  a  candidate  brings  certain  South 
Kensington  certificates,  the  examination  in  Drawing  is  dispensed 
with,  adequate  qualification  being  assumed.  This  plan  might  be 
extended  further ;  for  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  Mechanics, 
treated  as  an  ordinary  school  subject,  is  to  be  included  in  the 
curriculum.  In  this  case  the  certificate  of  the  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  First  Class  or  Honours,  the  First  Class  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  including  Mechanics,  or  the  possession  of 
a  degree  by  examination  in  which  the  subject  is  taken,  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  exemption  from  examination.  When  the 
programmes  of  the  High  Commercial  Institute  abroad  include 
subjects  which  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  military  regu¬ 
lations,  most  of  these  belong  to  the  class  of  subjects  which,  in 
England,  are  provided  for  by  existing  examinations,  thereby 
falling  under  the  rule  before  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects 
which  the  influence  of  the  merchants  brought  to  the  programmes 
originally,  are  generally  special  subjects  for  which  there  are  no 
examination  diplomas,  except,  in  part,  those  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  For  these  the  certificate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  be  very  useful. 

Only  one  suggestion  is  afforded  by  the  military  privileges 
attached  to  certificates,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — If  the 
British  Parliament  would  pass  and  enforce  an  Act  condemning 
all  males  to  two  years’  penal  servitude,  to  be  commenced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  but  exempting  all  who  could  secure  the  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  powers  of  application  of 
our  boys  and  youths  would  be  immensely  stimulated,  and,  how¬ 
ever  defective  the  programmes  might  be,  students  would  toil 
day  and  night  to  obtain  the  certificates.  Schoolmasters  and 
tutors  would  be  spared  the  task  of  sjmrring  their  students  to 
greater  industry,  and  private  coaches  would  be  everywhere  in 
demand.  This  suggestion  may  be  left,  in  passing,  for  the  use  of 
any  politicians  out  of  work,  to  whom  it  may  commend  itself. 

During  these  inquiries  we  have  received  many  suggestions, 
nob  more  practical  and  not  more  likely  to  be  adopted  than  this 
one,  and  also  many  comparisons  of  English  and  Continental 
modes  of  educating,  not  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
In  educational  matters,  patriotism  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  and 
these  suggestions  and  comparisons  are  withheld  lest  they  should 
be  attributed  to  patriotic  exaggeration. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more  real  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  foreign  schools.  Those  schools  amongst  them  are  most 
used,  and  are  most  useful,  which  allow  of  the  qualification  for 
certificates  to  be  established  in  groups  of  subjects.  It  ought  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  certificate  should  mark  a  man  as 
highly  efficient  for  any  and  all  of  the  following  posts  : — 
accountant  actuary,  foreign  correspondent,  English  correspon¬ 
dent,  commercial  traveller  abroad,  commercial  traveller  in  Eng¬ 
land,  wholesale  buyer,  broker,  colonial  shipping  agent,  banker's 
clerk,  &c. 

If  this  mode  of  selection  were  applied  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Continental  programmes,  the  following  would  probably  appear 
in  the  English  programme  for  commercial  certificates : — 
Arithmetic. — The  ordinary  examination  in  Arithmetic  will  not 
serve  the  purpose.  What  are  needed  are  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mercial  transactions,  speed  of  working,  short  methods,  requiring 
no  more  figures  than  are  necessary  to  give  practically  accurate 
results,  generally  close  approximations.  For  example,  suppose 
the  question  to  be  as  follows  : — What  is  the  cost  price  per  cwt. 
in  English  money  when  1  cwt.  in  America  costs  $102'50,  freight 
being  §5‘25  a  ton,  and  exchange  in  London  4'80i  ?  The  answei’, 
£21.  7s.  8^fd.,  would  probably  bring  full  marks  in  a  University 
Local  Examination,  bub  to  a  business  man  the  answer  is  only 
£21.  7s.  9 d. ;  the  other  being  absurd.  The  latter  answer  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  figures  required  for 
the  former.  Boohheeping. — The  principles  and  accountant’s  work 
generally.  Materials  (raw  and  manufactured).  —  A  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  articles  of  commerce.  Imports  and  Exports. 
— Customs.  Geography  and  History  bearing  on  commerce. 
Shorthand  and  Writing.  Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Law. 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Mathematics  in  sections  suitable  for  the 
different  businesses.  Modern  Languages. — French  and  German 
having  the  first  places,  but  Spanish,  Italian  and  Russian,  Greek 
and  Eastern  Languages  being  provided  for,  and  registered  when 
offered.  English. — Chiefly  the  use  of  English.  To  these  would 
be  added  subjects  a  certain  number  of  which  must  be  taken 
unless  other  recognised  certificates  can  be  produced  for  them, 
such  as  Drawing,  Mechanics,  Science,  &c. 


The  combinations  of  these  subjects  and  degrees  of  merit  to  be 
arranged  for,  should  correspond  with  the  real  needs  of  trade,  not 
with  the  theoretical,  and  still  less  with  the  sentimental.  They 
should  attract  bond  fide  candidates  for  business,  and  should 
attract  them  in  thousands.  To  do  so  they  must  apply  the  motto 
of  business  men — “  As,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high 
lift  that  makes  the  speed;  so  in  business,  the  keeping  close  to 
the  matter,  and  not  taking  too  much  of  it  at  once,  procureth 
dispatch.”  B.  Wokmell. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  AT  LEEDS. 

The  various  matters  having  an  educational  bearing  which  ■were 
brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  may  be  classified  .  as  follows  : — 
(1)  References  in  the  Report  of  the  Council ;  (2)  References  in 
the  Address  of  the  President ;  (3)  References  in  the  Addresses 
of  the  Presidents  of  Sections  to  the  teaching  of  the  special  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sections;  (4)  Reports  of  Committees  on  Science 
Teaching  ;  (5)  References  to  Technical  Education,  and  discussions 
on  them. 

(1)  In  the  Report  is  a  curious  correspondence  on  the  assigning 
of  marks  for  physical  qualities  in  certain  competitive  examina¬ 
tions.  The  committee  of  Section  H  had  referred  to  the  Council 
some  resolutions  which  they  wished  to  be  brought  before 
examining  departments,  and  the  Council  forwarded  the  resolutions 
with  their  own  suggestions,  which  were  in  fact  opposed  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  sectional  committee.  These  resolutions  were 
as  follows 

“That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  consider  the 
following-  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  Section  H,  and,  if  approved,  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
and  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Civil  Service 
Departments  : — 

“  (//')  That  the  committee  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  (Report  xxxiii.,  page  15),  that  there  is  no  especial 
difficulty  in  assigning  marks  for  physical  qualifications  with  adequate 
precision. 

“  (5)  They  urge  that  it  is  reasonable  to  include  marks  for  physical 
qualifications  among  those  by  which  the  place  of  a  candidate  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  competitive  examinations  for  posts  where  high  physical  efficiency 
is  advantageous.” 

The  Council  considered  this  question,  and  resolved  to  bring  the 
resolutions  under  the  notice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and  for  War,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  this  was  duly  done  in  March  last.  In  their 
letters  the  Council  referred  to  the  result  of  experiments  made  at 
Eton,  Marlborough,  and  Cambridge,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
the  following  general  observations  as  expressing  the  views  at 
which  they  had  arrived  : — 

“It  seems  to  them  that  the  paucity  of  available  data  makes  it  scarcely 
possible  at  the  present  moment  to  elaborate  as  complete  a  system  of 
assigning  marks  for  physical  qualifications  as  is  desirable,  and  as,  in  their 
opinion,  would  he  otherwise  feasible.  They  therefore  think  it  very  im¬ 
portant  that  suitable  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  these  data.  For 
instance,  if  a  temporary  system  of  marks  were  tried,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  reconsidering  the  subject  after  some  experience  had 
been  gained,  the  desired  information  would  rapidly  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspectors,  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  would  be  strongly 
aroused,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  attempt  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  analogous  to  those  alluded  to  at  Eton  and  Marlborough,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  In  a  very  few  years  it  might  then  become  feasible  to 
arrange  a  system  that  should  be  generally  acceptable. 

“  In  furtherance  of  these  views  the  Council  of  the  British  Association 
beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  : — 

“  (1)  That  an  inquiry  should  be  held  as  to  the  best  system  of  assigning- 
marks  for  physical  qualifications,  on  the  double  basis  of  inspection  and 
anthropometry,  with  a  view  to  its  early  establishment  as  a  temporary  and 
tentative  system. 

“  (2)  That  the  marks  to  be  given  under  this  temporary  system  should 
be  small,  so  as  to  affect  the  success  of  those  candidates  only  who  would 
be  ranked  by  the  present  examinations  very  near  to  the  dividing  line 
between  success  and  failure,  and  whose  intellectual  performances  would 
consequently  be  nearly  on  a  par,  though  they  would  differ  widely  in  their 
physical  qualifications. 

“  (3)  That  a  determination  should  be  expressed  to  reconsider  the  entire 
question  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years.” 

The  following  replies  were  received  : — 

“The  Civil  Service  Commission  convey  to  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  the  thanks  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  communication,  and 
state  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  matter  under  consideration. 
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“  Viscount  Cross  replies  from  the  India  Office  that  he  is  already  in 
communication  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  making  physical  qualifications  an  element  in  the  compe¬ 
titions  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 

“  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  replies  that  the  subject  has  received 
the  consideration  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  with 
regard  to  the  army,  it  is  not  desirable  to  depart  from  the  existing  system, 
which  exacts  from  all  candidates  a  certain  standard  of  general  health  and 
physical  fitness,  leaving  the  competitive  result  to  he  determined  by  edu¬ 
cational  tests.” 

(2)  The  President’s  references  to  Education  were  limited  to 
the  provision  made  for  it  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  and  to  the  uses  of 
Museums.  He  said  that  — 

“  An  examination  into  the  present  educational  resources  of  Leeds  places 
beyond  any  doubt  the  fact  that  her  present  prosperity  in  commerce  and 
industries  is  in  no  small  degree  ascribable  to  the  paramount  importance 
long  since  attached  here  to  the  liberal  provision  of  facilities  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  among  the  artisan  and  industrial  classes,  and  especially 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
sciences  and  their  applications  to  technical  purposes,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  prominent  local  industries,  by  all  grades  of  those  who 
pursue  or  intend  to  pursue  them.  There  is  probably  no  town  in  the 
kingdom  more  amply  provided  with  efficient  elementary  and  advanced 
schools  for  both  sexes,  while  the  special  requirements  of  the  artisan  are 
efficiently  met  by  the  prosperous  School  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
resources  of  the  Yorkshire  College  provide,  in  addition,  a  combination  of 
thorough  scientific  education  with  really  practical  training  in  the  more 
important  local  industries ;  indeed,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  con¬ 
tinually  progressive  work  this  institution  has  acquired  so  widespread  a 
reputation  that  students  come  from  abroad  to  reap  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  unrivalled  textile  and  dyeing  departments  of  the  Leeds  College. 
The  keen  competition  now  existing  between  these  departments  and  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  much  younger  but  more  vigorous  sister 
college  at  Bradford,  can  only  conduce  to  the  further  development  of  both, 
and  to  their  thorough  maintenance  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 
The  very  important  pecuniar}'  aid  afforded  to  these  establishments,  and 
to  a  number  of  other  technical  schools  in  Yorkshire,  by  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  companies  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Cloth- 
workers,  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  good  work  in  the  cause 
of  education  performed  by  those  Guilds,  and,  especially  of  late  years,  by 
means  of  their  flourishing  institute  for  the  advancement  of  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  which,  throughits  two greatinstructional establishments  inLondon, 
and  through  the  operation  of  its  system  of  examinations  throughout  the 
country,  extending  now  even  to  the  Colonies,  has  afforded  very  important 
aid  towards  eradicating  the  one  great  blot  upon  our  national  educational 
organisation.  To  have  been  first  in  the  field  in  practically  developing  a 
far-reaching  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  technical  education  in  this 
country,  must  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  City'  of  London  and 
its  ancient  Guilds  in  time  to  come,  when  the  operation  of  efficient  legis¬ 
lation,  supported  and  extended  by  patriotic  munificence  and  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  associations  of  earnest  and  competent  workers  in 
the  cause,  shall  have  placed  the  machinery  and  resources  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  people  upon  a  footing  commensurate  with  our  position 
among  nations.  The  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Owen  here  in  1858, 
wherein  the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  those  branches  of  natural  science 
which  he  had  made  particularly  his  own  was  most  comprehensively7  re¬ 
viewed,  included  some  especially7  interesting  observations  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  cultivation  and  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  education  of  the  masses  in  this  country7,  of  providing 
adequate  space  and  resources  for  the  proper  development  of  our  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  him  to  have  lived  to  witness  the  thoroughly7 
successful  realisation  of  the  objects  of  his  own  indefatigable  strivings  and 
powerful  advocacy  in  that  direction.  Comprehensive  as  were  the  views 
adopted  by  Owen  regarding  the  scope  and  possible  extension  of  that 
museum,  it  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  embraced  so 
extensive  a  field  as  was  presented  for  our  contemplation  by7  his  successor 
last  year,  when  he  told  us  that  a  natural  history  museum  should,  in  its 
widest  and  truest  sense,  represent,  so  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by7 
museum  specimens,  all  the  sciences  which  deal  with  natural  phenomena, 
and  that, the  difficulties  of  fitly  illustrating  them  have  probably  alone 
excluded  such  subjects  as  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry7,  and  physiology 
from  occupying  departments  in  our  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.” 

(3)  J.  W.  L.  Glaislier,  D.Sc.,  E.R.S.,  President  of  the  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Section,  spoke  on  the  attractions  of  studies  and  researches  in 
Pure  Mathematics,  and  particularly  “  The  Theory  of  Numbers.” 

“  He  did  not  wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  obtain  more  recruits  for 
the  Pure  sciences  at  the  expense  of  the  Applied,  nor  did  he  desire  to  see 
the  system  of  instruction  which  had  found  favour  in  this  country  so 
modified  that  pure  mathematics  could  be  carried  on  by  narrow  specialists. 
He  should  be  sorry7,  for  example,  that  a  student,  after  learning  algebra 
and  differential  calculus,  should  pass  directly  to  the  theory  of  curves,  and 
devote  himself  to  research  in  this  field  without  ever  having  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  mathematics  or  of  any  of  its 


applications.  Every  person  who  proposed  to  engage  in  mathematical  re¬ 
search  should  be  equipped  at  starting  upon  his  career  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of,  at  least,  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Mathematical  Tripos.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  in  some  detail  to  one 
special  subject — the  Theory  of  Numbers.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  great  theory,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all  the 
mathematical  theories,  should  have  been  so  little  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  that  no  portion  of  it  should  ever  have  been  included  in  an  ordinary- 
course  of  mathematical  study.  The  chapters  in  books  upon  algebra 
which  bore  the  title  ‘  Theory  of  Numbers  ’  gave  a  misleading  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  results  there  given  being  mainly-  introductory 
lemmas  of  the  simplest  kinds.  The  theory-  had  nothing  to  do  with 
arithmetic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  numerical  tables,  or  the 
representation  of  numbers  by  figures  in  the  decimal  sy-stem  or  otherwise. 
Many-  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  mathematical  sciences  were  first 
attracted  to  mathematical  inquiry-  by  problems  relating  to  numbers,  and 
no  one  could  glance  at  the  periodicals  of  the  present  day  which  contained 
questions  for  solution  without  noticing  how  singular  a  charm  such 
problems  still  continued  to  exert.  This  interest  in  numbers  seems  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  mind,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  it  should  not  have 
freer  scope  in  this  country-.  It  was  extremely  desirable  that  some  portion 
of  the  theory-  should  be  included  in  the  ordinary-  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  at  our  Universities.  He  hoped  that  the  apathy  of  so  many 
years  might  lead  to  a  splendid  awakening  in  this  country-,  and  that  our 
past  neglect  of  this  most  beautiful  theory-  might  be  atoned  for  in  the 
future  by-  special  devotion  and  appreciation.” 

In  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Geological  Section, 
A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  attention  is  drawn  in  a  marked  way  to  the  right  and 
the  wrong  uses  of  geology  in  education.  After  referring  to  the 
hypothetical  nature  of  many  geological  inferences,  the  President 
said  : — 

“  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  mental  health  of  the  geologist  of 
matured  experience  and  full-grown  powers  is  liable  to  a  disorder  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated,  how  much  greater  must  the  risk  be  in  the  case  of 
a  y-outh,  in  whom  the  reasoning  faculty  is  only  beginning  to  be  developed, 
when  he  approaches  the  study  of  geology- !  And  does  it  not  seem,  at  first 
sight,  that  that  study-  could  scarcely  be  used  with  safety  as  a  tool  to  shape 
his  mind,  and  so  train  his  bent  that  he  shall  never  even  have  a  wish  to 
turn  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the  strait  path  that 
leads  through  the  domain  of  sound  logic 

“That  it  is  hazardous,  and  that  evil  may  result  from  an  incautious  use 
of  geology  as  an  educational  tool,  I  entertain  no  doubt.  The  same  may-, 
indeed,  be  said  of  many  other  subjects,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  specially  true 
in  the  case  of  geology-.  But  I  should  be  guilty  of  that  very-  haste  in 
drawing  conclusions  against  which  I  am  raising  a  warning  word,  if  I 
therefore  inferred  that  geology  can  find  no  place  in  the  educational 
curriculum. 

“  To  be  forewarned  is  a  proverbial  safeguard,  and  those  who  are  alive  to 
a  danger  will  cast  about  for  a  means  of  guarding  against  it.  And  there 
are  many  ways  of  neutralising  whatever  there  may-  be  potentially  hurtful 
in  the  use  of  geology  for  educational  ends.  It  has  been  said  that  the  right 
way-  to  make  a  geologist  is  not  to  teach  him  any-  geology-  at  all  to  begin 
with.  To  send  him  first  into  a  laboratory-,  give  him  a  good  long  spell  at 
observations  and  measurements  requiring  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  so 
saturate  his  mind  with  the  conception  of  exactness  that  nothing  shall  ever 
afterwards  drive  it  out.  If  a  plan  like  this  be  adopted,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
out  such  kinds  of  practical  work  as  will  not  only  breed  the  mental  habits 
aimed  at,  but  will  also  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  goes  on  to  his 
special  subject.  Goniometrical  measurements  and  quantitative  analysis 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  inspiring  him  with  accurate  habit  of 
thought,  and  helping  him  to  deal  with  some  of  the  minor  problems  of 
geology.  And  I  cannot  hold  that  this  practice  of  paying  close  attention 
to  minute  details  will  necessarily  unfit  a  man  for  taking  wider  sweeps  and 
more  comprehensive  views  later  on.  That  habit  comes  naturally-  to  every 
man  who  has  the  making  of  a  geologist  in  him  directly  he  gets  into  the 
field.  Put  such  a  man  where  a  broad  and  varied  landscape  lies  before 
him,  teach  him  how  each  physical  feature  is  the  counterpart  of  geological 
structure,  and  breadth  of  view  springs  up  a  native  growth.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  plan  just  suggested  is  the  only-  way-  of  guarding 
against  the  risk  I  have  been  dwelling  upon.  There  are  many  others. 
This  will  serve  as  a  sample  to  show  what  I  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in 
designing  the  geological  go-cart.  And  any  such  mind-mould  leads,  be 
assured,  not  to  hesitancy  and  doubt,  but  to  conclusions,  reached  slowly-  it 
may  be,  but  so  securely-  based  that  they  will  seldom  need  reconstruction. 

*•  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  The  uncertainties  with  which 
the  road  of  the  geologist  are  so  thickly  strewn  have  an  immense  educational 
value,  if  only  we  are  on  our  guard  against  taking  them  for  anything 
better  than  they  really  are.  Of  those  stirring  questions  which  are  facing 
us  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  none  perhaps  is  of  greater  moment  than 
the  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  we  base  the  beliefs 
that  rule  our  daily  life.  A  man  who  is  ever  dealing  with  geological 
evidence  and  geological  conclusions,  and  has  learned  to  estimate  these  at 
their  real  value,  will  carry  with  him,  when  ho  comes  to  handle  the 
complex  problems  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  the  wariness  with  which 
his  geological  experience  has  imbued  him. 

“  Now  I  trust  the  prospect  is  brightening.  Means  have  been  indicated 
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of  guarding  against  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  use  of  geology  as 
an  educational  instrument.  "Need  I  say  much  to  an  audience  of  geologists 
about  the  immense  advantages  which  our  science  may  claim  in  this  respect  ? 
In  its  power  of  cultivating  keenness  of  eye  it  is  unrivalled,  for  it  demands 
both  microscopic  accuracy  and  comprehensive  vision.  Its  calls  upon  the 
chastened  imagination  arc  no  less  urgent,  for  imagination  alone  is  com¬ 
petent  to  devise  a  scheme  which  shall  link  together  the  mass  of  isolated 
observations  which  field-work  supplies ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the 
fertile  brain  devises  several  possible  schemes,  it  is  only  where  the  imagi¬ 
native  faculty  has  been  keep  in  check  by  logic  that  the  one  scheme  that 
best  fits  each  case  will  be  selected  for  final  adoption.  But,  abovo  all, 
geology  has  its  home,  not  in  the  laboratory  or  study,  buts?r5  Jove ,  beneath 
the  open  sky ;  and  its  pursuit  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  love  of 
Nature,  and  the  healthy  tone  which  that  love  brings  alike  to  body  and 
mind. 

“  And  what  does  the  groat  prophet  of  Nature  tell  us  about  this  love  ? 

‘  The  boy  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows  ; 

The  man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.’ 

“Will  it  not,  then,  bo  kind  to  encourage  the  boy  to  follow  a  pursuit 
which  will  keep  alive  in  him  a  joy  which  years  are  too  apt  to  deaden  ;  and 
will  not  the  teaching  of  geology  in  schools  conduce  to  this  end  ?  Geology 
certainly  should  be  taught  in  schools,  and  for  more  prosaic  reasons,  of 
which  the  two  following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  Geography  is 
essentially  a  school  subject,  and  the  basis  of  all  geographical  teaching 
is  physical  geography.  This  cannot  be  understood  without  constant 
reference  to  certain  branches  of  geology.  Again,  how  many  are  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  history  of  nations,  the  distribution  and 
migrations  of  peoples,  and  the  geological  structures  of  the  lands  they  have 
dwelt  in  or  marched  over. 

“  But  geology  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  teach  in  schools.  The  geology  of 
the  ordinary  text-hook  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  boy-mind.  The 
most  neatly-drawn  sections,  nay,  even  the  most  graphic  representations 
of  gigantic  and  uncouth  extinct  animals,  come  home  to  the  boy  but  little, 
because  they  are  pictures  and  not  things.  He  wants  something  that  he 
can  handle  and  pull  about ;  he  does  not  refuse  to  use  his  head,  but  he 
likes  to  have  also  something  that  will  employ  his  hands  at  the  same  time. 

“The  kind  of  geology  that  boys  would  take  to  is  outdoor  work;  and,  of 
course,  where  it  can  bo  had,  nothing  better  could  be  given  them.  A 
difficulty  is  that  field-work  takes  time  and  filches  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
intervals  that  are  devoted  to  games.  Still,  cross-country  rambles  and 
scrambling  about  quarries  and  cliffs  are  not  so  very  different  from  a  paper- 
chase  ;  and  if  the  teacher  will  only  infuse  into  the  work  enough  of  the 
fun  and  heartiness  which  come  so  naturally  in  the  open  air,  he  need  not 
despair  of  luring  even  the  most  high-spirited  boy,  every  now  and  then, 
away  from  cricket  and  football. 

‘  ‘  But  there  are  localities  not  a  few — the  Fen  country,  for  instance — 
where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  within  manageable  distance  of  the 
school  the  kind  of  field-geology  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  a  beginner. 
But  even  here  the  teaching  need  not  be  wholly  from  books.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  make  object-lessons  indoors  its  basis. 
For  instance,  give  a  lad  a  lump  of  coarsish  sandstone  ;  let  him  pound  it 
and  separate  by  elutriation  the  sand  grains  from  the  clay  ;  boil  both  in 
acid,  and  dissolve  off  the  rusty  coating  that  colours  them ;  ascertain,  by 
the  microscope,  that  the  sand  grains  are  chips  and  not  rounded  pellets, 
and  so  on.  All  such  points  he  will  delight  to  worry  out  for  himself; 
and,  when  he  has  done  that,  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  rock 
was  formed  will  really  come  home  to  him.  Or  it  is  easy  to  rig  up  con¬ 
trivances  innumerable  for  illustrating  the  work  of  denudation.  A  heap 
of  mixed  sand  and  powdered  clay  does  for  the  rock  denuded  ;  a  watering- 
can  supplies  rain  ;  a  trough,  deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other,  stands  for 
the  basin  that  receives  sediment.  By  such  rough  apparatus  many  of  the 
results  of  denudation  and  deposition  may  be  closely  imitated,  and  the 
process  is  near  enough  to  the  making  of  mud  pies  to  command  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  hoy.  It  is  by  means  like  these  that  even  indoor  teaching 
of  geology  may  be  made  life-like. 

“I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  great  facts  of  physical  geology  which  have 
so  important  a  hearing  on  geography  and  history ;  but  I  would,  in 
passing,  just  note  that  these  too  often  admit  of  experimental  illustration, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  methods  of  imitating  the  rock¬ 
folding  caused  by  earth-movements.  I  would  add  that  wherever,  in 
speaking  of  school  teaching,  I  have  used  the  word  ‘  boy,’  that  word 
must  of  course  be  taken  to  include  ‘  girl  ’  as  well. 

‘  ‘  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  kind  of  course 
I  endeavour  to  adopt  in  more  advanced  teaching  in  the  case  of  students 
who  are  working  at  other  subjects  as  well,  and  can  give  only  a  part  of 
their  time  to  geology..  During  the  first  year  the  lectures  and  book-work 
should  deal  with  physical  geology.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  should 
first  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  commoner  rock-forming  minerals,  the 
means  of  recognising  them  by  physical  characters,  blowpipe  tests,  and 
the  simpler  methods  of  qualitative  analysis,  and  may  then  go  on  to  work 
at  the  commoner  kinds  of  rocks  and  the  elements  of  microscopic  petro¬ 
graphy.  During  the  summer  months  I  would  take  him  into  the  field,  hut 
not  do  more  than  impress  upon  him  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  outdoor 
work,  such  as  the  connexion  between  physical  feature  and  geological 
structure. 

“During  the  second  year,  strati  graphical  geology  should  be  lectured  upon 
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and  studied  from  books,  and  so  much  of  animal  morphology  as  may  be 
necessary  for  palaeontological  purposes  should  be  mastered.  The  practical 
work  would  lie  mainly  among  fossils,  with  a  turn  every  now  and  again 
at  mineralogy  and  petrology  to  keep  these  subjects  going.  Out  of  doors 
I  would  not  yet  let  the  student  attempt  geological  mapping,  but  would 
put  into  his  hands  a  geological  map  and  descriptions  of  the  geology  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  he  would  be  called  upon  to  examine  in  minute  detail 
all  accessible  sections,  collect  and  determine  fossils,  and  generally  see 
how  far  ho  can  verify  by  his  own  work  tho  observation  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

“  Indoor  work  during  the  third  year  would  be  devoted  to  strengthening 
and  widening  the  knowledge  already  gained.  Out  of  doors  the  student 
should  attempt  the  mapping  of  a  district  by  himself.  It  will  bo  well,  if 
there  is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  to  select  one  in  which  the  physical 
features  are  strongly  marked.” 

(4)  The  report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Glad¬ 
stone  (Chairman),  Professor  Armstrong  (Secretary),  Mr.  Stephen 
Bourne,  Miss  Lyclia  Becker,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Dr.  H.  W.  Cross¬ 
key,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Mr.  James 
Heywood,  and  Professor  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  Teaching  of 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools  was  presented. 

The  report  recorded  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Miss  Lydia 
Becker,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  front  its  first  appoint¬ 
ment.  While  in  some  former  years  the  committee  have  had  to  chronicle 
a  decreasing  attention  to  elementary  science  in  the  schools,  and  futile 
attempts  of  the  Legislature  to  improve  education,  they  are  able  this  year 
to  speak  of  good  promise,  if  not  of  actual  progress.  The  return  of  the 
Education  Department,  issued  this  spring,  shows  a  slight  turn  of  the  tide 
in  1888-9.  The  statistics  of  tho  class  subjects  and  specific  subjects  for 
seven  years  are  given,  with  tho  number  of  scholars  in  Standards  V.,  VI., 
VII.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  mechanics  (A),  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  this  subject  has  been  the  one  selected  by  some  of  the 
largest  School  Boards  in  the  kingdom  to  be  taught  by  their  peripatetic 
science  demonstrators.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  proportionate 
increase  in  botany  over  the  last  two  years.  Algebra  and  domestic  economy 
have  about  held  their  own,  while  animal  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
magnetism  and  electricity  show  a  considerable  actual  decrease.  The  New 
Code  provides  that  science  and  manual  instruction  are  recognised  subjects 
“  in  making  up  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance.”  The 
model  course  of  elementary  science  in  Schedule  II.  is  made  complete,  and 
several  alternate  courses  are  suggested  which  are  essentially  the  specific 
subjects  of  Schedule  IV.  extended  over  five  years,  with  object-lessons 
hearing  upon  each  subject  for  the  two  preceding  years.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  in  the  alternate  courses  for  geography  the  first  is  especially 
physical,  the  second  especially  commercial,  while  the  third  runs  through 
only  the  first  four  standards,  and  the  fourth  is  arranged  to  be  taught  in 
three  divisions  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  small  schools  in  which  the  average 
attendance  does  not  exceed  sixty.  The  general  scheme  of  these  schedules 
will  greatly  encourage  and  facilitate  the  taking  up  of  these  subjects  ;  but 
the  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  practical  teachers  of  science,  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  final  form  in  which  they  appear.  They  disapprove 
of  the  way  in  which  object-lessons  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  are  treated, 
and  especially  that,  in  the  alternate  courses,  they  are  made  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  special  science  which  is  to  occupy  the  learner’s  attention 
in  the  latter  standards.  They  also  disapprove  of  many  details  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  respective  standards,  and  of  the  minute  subdivision  in  the 
schedule  of  sciences  which  are  closely  related  to  one  another.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education  endea¬ 
voured  to  get  some  modifications  of  these  schedules,  and  drew  up  an 
alternative  scheme  of  three  courses,  in  which  the  specialisation  began  at 
tho  fourth  standard.  None  of  these  suggested  improvements,  however, 
appear  in  the  modifying  Minute.  Tho  alterations  in  the  Code  with 
regard  to  evening  schools  are  important,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association 
in  1881.  These  are  the  rescinding  of  the  requirement  that  scholars  in  the 
evening  schools  must  he  presented  for  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  so  far  as  those  that  have  passed  the  fifth  standard  are 
concerned;  and  of  the  requirement  that,  if  special  subjects  are  taught, 
English  must  he  one.  Those  scholars  who  have  already  passed  Standard 
V.  in  the  day  school  may  ho  presented  for  examination  in  not  less  than 
two,  and  not  more  than  four,  of  the  special  subjects.  Tho  omission  of 
the  elementary  subjects  necessitated  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  legalise  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  where  elementary  instruction  was  not  the 
principal  part  of  the  instruction  given.  This  Bill  of  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke, 
which  passed  without  opposition,  opens  the  way  for  a  considerable  exten¬ 
sion  of  natural  science  teaching.  There  is  still,  however,  one  serious 
omission  in  tho  Code — the  want  of  any  stipulation  that  pupil  teachers 
shall  receive  instruction  in  some  branch  of  natural  science.  It  still 
remains  the  case,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  a  pupil  teacher 
may  gain  a  Queen’s  scholarship  without  any  acquaintance  with  scientific 
subjects.  This  is  the  more  anomalous  as  pupil  teachers  are  yery 
frequently  called  upon  to  give  object-lessons  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  Code,  it  is  true,  gives  this  encouragement,  that  marks 
are  given  at  the  Queen’s  scholarship  examination  to  pupil  teachers  and 
other  candidates  who  have  passed  in  one  scientific  subject  at  a  previous 
science  and  art  examination ;  and  last  year  853  males  and  559  females, 
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out  of  1,774  males  and  2,453  females,  received  credit  for  having  passed 
in  some  branch  of  science.  This  is  a  considerable  advance  upon  previous 
years  ;  hut  still  it  represents  barely  half  of  the  male,  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  female,  teachers.  This  year  has  been  fruitful  in  legislative 
and  administrative  changes  that  bear  upon  the  teaching  of  science  in 
elementary  schools.  They  have  generally  met  with  the  approval  of  those 
educationists  who  are  interested  in  science  and  its  applications  ;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  seen  how  far  they  may  be  practically  adapted  to  tho  object 
which  the  committee  have  in  view. 

(5)  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  introduced  the  discussion  on  recent  legislation  as 
facilitating  the  teaching  of  science.  Ho  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  progress  made  in  England  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  spread  of 
science  instruction,  both  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  for  tho  more 
advanced  student,  had  been  very  considerable,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
had  not  attained  those  proportions  which  those  who  desired  to  see  their 
education  made  more  scientific  hoped  it  would  do  in  the  future.  If  we 
desired  to  have  science  instruction,  then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  we 
are  to  meet  the  necessary  expense.  There  were  two  methods  now  bv 
which  grants  could  be  obtained  for  science  instruction.  By  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889  tho  County  Councils  or  other  local  authorities  were 
empowered  to  supply  or  aid  in  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  term  “  technical1’  was  one  that  had  lately  come  into  vogue, 
but  they  of  the  British  Association  would  rather  say  “science  instruc¬ 
tion.”  The  definition  of  technical  education  in  the  Act  practically  in¬ 
cluded  all  scientific,  art,  and  commercial  subjects — therefore  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects  might  be  taught  according  to  the  requirements  of  par¬ 
ticular  districts.  There  was  some  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  Act  did 
not  give  local  authorities  sufficient  power  to  choose  their  own  subject, 
but  that  was  a  mistake.  The  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  were  as  anxious  as  any  one  could  be  to  give  local  autho¬ 
rities  full  scope  and  a  free  choice  of  subjects — to  stimulate  local  interest 
rather  than  to  tie  a  locality  down  by  any  cut-and-dricd  red-tape  action  on 
the  part  of  central  authorities.  So  far  from  the  Department  discouraging 
the  establishment  of  classes  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  matters 
desired  by  the  locality,  a  case  of  refusal  was  almost  unique.  He  had 
heard  of  only  two,  and  one  was  in  the  case  of  a  Midland  town,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  class  for  instruction  in  the  subject  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  second  instance,  he  was  told,  was  that  in  an  upper  storey  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within  a  class  of  agriculture  was  held,  and  that  was 
not  considered  a  necessary  subject  in  the  locality.  Apart  from  those  two 
cases,  he  believed  there  had  been  no  cases  of  refusal.  The  Town  Council 
of  Leeds  were  carefully  considering  the  question.  At  Manchester  they 
had  adopted  the  Act,  and  had  made  an  allocation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Id.  rate,  to  which  they  were  restricted,  to  certain  institutions  which 
had  applied.  He  believed  a  grant  of  £4000  would  be  divided  between 
the  institutions  in  that  town  pro  ratd.  At  Birmingham  the  same  thing 
had  taken  place ;  there  the  Borough  Council  had  decided  to  establish  a 
large  technical  school  of  its  own,  and  under  its  own  direction.  Sir 
Henry  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  prominence  given  in  the  Queen’s  Speech 
at  the  end  of  the  recent  session  to  the  progress  made  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  provision  made  for  tho 
furtherance  of  technical  and  intermediate  instruction,  and  said  that  the 
action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Councils  this  year  the  sum  of  £743,200,  to  be  devoted,  whole 
or  in  part,  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  including  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  education,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  1889,  showed  that  that  prominence  was  in  no  way 
misplaced.  And  the  County  Councils  might  make  that  contribu¬ 
tion  over  and  above  any  sum  which  might  be  raised  by  the  rate  under 
that  Act.  A  Parliamentary  statement  had  been  published  showing  the 
amount  which  it  was  estimated  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  in¬ 
cluding  the  boroughs,  would  receive  from  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  local  taxation  ;  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  it  had  not  been  possible  to  publish  the  amount  which  the  county 
boroughs  within  the  counties  would  receive  from  that  grant  separately. 
It  might  be  interesting,  however,  to  quote  a  few  of  the  figures  given. 
The  City  of  London  was  to  obtain  £163,192;  the  county  of  Lancaster 
obtained  £87,977  (Manchester  and  Liverpool  would  get  something  like 
£10,000  each,  and  similar  towns  in  like  manner  would  have  a  share  of 
this  £88,000  appropriated  to  them)  ;  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  no 
less  than  £47,045  fell  to  their  share,  and  that  included,  of  course,  the 
county  boroughs  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield. 
Under  Clause  1,  Section  3,  of  the  Act,  a  County  Council  was  empowered 
to  hand  over  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  contribution  to  any  Town 
Council  or  other  urban  sanitary  authority  in  their  district  for  the  purpose 
of  tho  same  being  applied  by  them  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
of  1889,  over  and  above  any  sum  which  might  be  raised  under  the  Act  by 
rate  by  such  council  or  authority.  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  £700,000 
was  being  appropriated  to  technical  education  showed  that  the  Legislature 
was  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  spread  of  technical  and 
scientific  education.  It  was  not  only  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  that 
the  money  would  be  made  available.  The  agricultural  districts  would 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Farmers  did  not  now  attribute  their  so-called 
misfortunes  so  much  to  the  weather  as  to  the  want  of  technical  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  County  Councils,  he  believed,  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could 
for  the  welfare  of  the  counties. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  said  that  the  interesting  statement  of  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  ought  to  be  widely  known.  In  spite  of  the  sums  that  had  recently 


been  spent  on  education,  no  country  was  more  in  need  of  a  further  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds,  particularly  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction, 
than  England.  So  far,  tho  Technical  Instruction  Act  had  been  put  in 
operation  in  very  few  places,  and  the  County  Councils  in  many  towns 
might  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  now  offered  of 
providing  funds  for  technical  instruction  without  increasing  the  rates. 
Speaking  as  a  Londoner,  ho  could  say  that  no  city  was  worse  off  than  the 
Metropolis.  It  was  scarcely  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  education  was 
starved  in  London.  University  education  had  been  almost  neglected 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  University  and  King’s  Colleges  were  crip¬ 
pled  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness  for  want  of  funds.  The  University 
itself,  with  which  it  was  hoped  the  colleges  would  in  the  near  future  be 
more  closely  associated,  had  been  receiving  from  the  State  a  constantly 
diminishing  subvention.  Intermediate  education  was  helped  only  by  the 
necessarily  desultory  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  and  the  two 
Polytechnic  Institutions  were  about  to  be  launched  into  existence  with 
funds  wholly  inadequate  to  their  wants,  with  the  result  that  the  teachers 
would  be  deprived  of  all  spontaneity  and  would  bo  compelled  to  direct 
their  instruction  by  the  necessity  of  earning  the  maximum  grant  from 
the  Department.  The  sum  of  £160,000,  which  Sir  Henry  stated  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  London,  secured  a  large  sum  ;  but  it  was  none  too 
large  for  the  rapidly  increasing  educational  wants  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Mr.  G-.  W.  Balfour,  M.P.,  was  of 
opinion  that,  while  we  had  nothing  to  fear  in  contemplating  the 
progress  of  other  nations,  they  had  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
technical  education  which  they  provided.  The  discussion  was 
continued  by  Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P,,  Sir  Douglas  Galton, 
Sir  G.  Morrison,  and  Dr.  Crosskey. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


A  Conference  of  the  Trainers  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  took 
place  on  September  12tli,  1890,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Miss 
Emily  Lord  took  the  chair  during  the  first  part  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  subject  of  discussion  during  the  morning  w'as  the 
National  Froebel  Union’s  Syllabus  for  1890.  The  Trainers 
present  made  suggestions  on  various  points  of  the  syllabus,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  Board.  Among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  were  Miss  Ward,  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College  ;  Madame  Michaelis,  of  Croydon  ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Greene ;  Miss  Sim,  of  Bedford ;  Miss  Snell,  of  Manchester ;  Miss 
Heerwarb,  Miss  Wallich  ;  Miss  James,  of  Stamford  Hill  ;  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Plymouth.  In  the  afternoon  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Claude  Monbefiore.  The  discussion  was  on  the  papers 
set  for  the  last  examination.  Mr.  MacNaughb  was  present,  and 
spoke  of  the  admirable  answers  received  to  the  questions  in  the 
“  Theory  of  Music,”  and  Miss  Wallich  and  other  examiners 
present  remarked  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  was,  in  other 
subjects,  far  in  advance  of  the  practical  attainments  of  the 
students.  With  some  discussion  as  to  the  time  of  year  most 
suitable  for  examinations,  and  on  the  advantages  of  appointing 
an  itinerant  Examiner  for  the  special  Kindergarten  subjects,  the 
meeting  broke  up.  Among  other  points  agreed  upon  by  the 
Trainers,  was  the  use  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Mr.  Quick’s 
book,  “Educational  Reformers”  (Longmans),  as  the  text-book 
for  “  History  of  Education,  1891,”  as  set  in  the  syllabus. 


Germany  will  celebrate  this  month  the  centenary  birthday  of 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  educationists  of  recent  times. 
Adolf  Diesterweg,  who  was  born  October  29th,  1790,  at  Siegen, 
in  Prussia,  has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  most 
enlightened  educational  reformers  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  most  successful  continuator  of  Pestalozzi’s  great  work. 
His  activity  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  to  rational  school  reforms  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  His  numerous  works  in  this  direction  are  of 
considerable  and  permanent  value,  and  so  are  his  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  manuals.  Diesterweg  died  at  Berlin  in  1866, 
and  his  memory  has  been  reverentially  preserved  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  profession  in  Germany,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
centenary  commemoration  will  be  worthily  celebrated  there. 


We  learn  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
MacCarthy,  of  Birmingham,  is  lying  at  Montreux,  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  suffering  from  somewhat 
serious  injuries,  which  he  sustained,  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
on  the  2nd  September,  near  Glion,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jaman 
Hills.  Mr.  MacCarthy  lost  his  footing  on  a  steep  spur  of  the  hill 
covered  with  slippery  grass,  and  rolled  down  the  declivity  into 
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a  snow  couloir.  Down  this  he  continued  to  slide  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  his  fall  was  not  checked  till  a  distance  of  between  400 
and  fiOO  feet  separated  him  from  his  companion.  More  than  an 
hour  elapsed  before  he  could  he  reached,  and  then  his  friend 
found  him  unconscious,  and  bleeding  from  -wounds  on  the  head. 
By  dint  of  great  exertions  he  was  got  down  to  Glion,  where  means 
were  foundto  carry  him  to  Montreux.  The  diagnosis  of  his  hurts 
showed  that,  in  addition  to  general  bruises,  some  loss  of  blood, 
and  a  severe  shock  to  the  system,  he  had  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  collar-bone.  On  making  inquiry  at  Birmingham,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  MacCarthy  is  now  doing  well,  and  rapidly 
progressing  towards  what  it  is  believed  will  prove  an  entire 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  serious  accident. 


In  the  First  Section  of  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
held  at  Brighton,  Dr.  Arthur  Newsliolme,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Brighton,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Bearing  of  School  Attendance 
upon  the  Spread  of  Infectious  Disease.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
danger  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  through  school  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  so  great  as  was  usually  supposed,  and  chiefly  applied 
to  measles.  He  iiT’ged  that  information  received  through  com¬ 
pulsory  notification  should  be  communicated  to  liead-teachers 
of  schools,  and  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  some  schools 
of  sending  children  to  look  after  absentees.  He  expressed  the 
view  that  measles  and  whooping-cough  should  be  added  to  the 
diseases  of  which  notification  was  required,  and  that,  if  this  were 
done  and  prompt  measures  taken,  it  would  seldom  be  necessary 
to  close  schools  except  for  sanitary  defects  in  the  premises. 


The  following  advice  given  to  young  teachers  about  to  begin 
their  first  year’s  work,  appears  in  The  Nevj  Yorle  School  Journal. 
It  will  probably  be  interesting  to  English  teachers  as  well. 

1.  Consider  your  manner — your  personal  hearing.  Let  the  teacher  be 
sure  to  bear  himself  as  a  cultured  human  being-,  walking-  erect,  looking-  at 
the  people  he  talks  with,  speaking  with  a  pleasant  voice,  and  having- 
engnging-  manners. 

2.  Consider  the  pupils  as  beings  that  must  be  interested  in  you,  in 
themselves,  and  in  school  work.  Don’t  think  they  have  got  to  come  to 
school  anyhow,  and  that  if  they  are  not  interested  it  is  because  of  their 
innate  wickedness. 

3.  Put  aside  at  once  and  for  ever  a  feeling  of  antagonism  with  the 
pupils. 

4.  Try  to  arrange  what  you  know  about  children  and  young  human 
beings,  and  get  it  into  a  practical  shape  for  use.  Your  success  as  a 
teacher,  remember,  will  come  from  your  knowledge  of  children,  your  ability 
to  interest  and  direct  them.  So  you  must  gather  your  knowledge  of 
children  under  proper  heads,  as  (1)  Employment;  (2)  Incentives;  (3) 
Management ;  (4)  Training  to  Self-Government,  &c.  You  should  think 
over  the  matter  a  great  deal.  In  a  few  days  the  novelty  you  are  to  the 
pupils  will  wear  off,  and  then  you  must  hold  and  direct  them  by  your 
personal  force. 

5.  Try  to  get  hold  of  the  idea  of  teaching.  You  know  much  about 
arithmetic  ;  hut  do  you  know  how  to  teach  it  ?  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  You  must  get  a  good  conception  of  teaching;  it  is  not  telling,  it 
is  not  cramming ;  it  is  directing-  a  mind  that  has  an  object  of  thought 

G.  You  must  be  sure  to  make  many  strong  resolves  that  you  will  be  an 
educator ;  that  is,  a  scientific  teacher.  You  should  have  at  least  one 
book  on  teaching,  and  read  and  study  it. 

7.  Don’t  worry  over  the  order,  or  probably  disorder,  you  have.  See 
what  the  cause  is,  and  remove  the  cause.  If  they  walk  heavily— it  is 
because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  walk  lightly  ;  train  them.  If  they 
whisper,  train  them  not  to  disturb  others— don’t  scold  at  them,  don’t 
think  they  are  particularly  wicked,  don’t  scowl.  Tell  them  they  disturb 
others,  and  train  them  not  to  do  it.  Don’t  ask  John  if  he  is  whispering, 
for  it  will  give  him  a  good  chance  to  lie. 

8.  Be  pleasant  and  bright.  If  you  are  half  frightened  to  death,  don’t 
let  anybody  know  it.  Don’t  be  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the  first  day. 
Praise  everybody  you  can.  Don’t  have  any  prejudices  against  those  who 
have  poor  clothes.  See  to  the  outhouses;  keep  them  in  order.  Have  the 
school  kept  clean  ;  ornament  all  you  can.  Make  the  scene  of  your  work- 
attractive. 


A  students’  residence  in  connexion  with  the  Chelsea  centre 
for  University  Extension  Lectures  is  about  to  be  established  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  idea  is  to  enable  those  students  who 
desire  it  to  enjoy,  while  pursuing  their  business  occupations,  some 
of  the  advantages  of  college  life,  and  to  afford  encouragement  and 
facilities  for  systematic  study  in  connexion  with  the  lectures. 
Rooms  to  accommodate  eight  residents  have  been  taken  in  Marl¬ 
borough  Buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Walton  Street, 
Chelsea,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  October. 


In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toynbee  Hall  another  students’ 
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residence  is  about  to  be  established,  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty-six  men,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  resident  tutor,  who  will  direct  the  studies  of  those 
living  there. 

“  Hand  to  mouth  for  a  few  years,  and  then  the  workhouse,” 
was  (says  the  Jail  Mall  Gazette)  the  laconic  summary  once  given 
by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  best  London  high  schools  of  her 
prospects.  This  remark  has  been  very  fairly  justified  by  the 
report  recently  issued  by  a  committee  formed  to  investigate  the 
salaries  of  mistresses  in  the  large  public  schools  for  girls.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  mastership,  we  will  not  say  at  Eton  or 
Harrow,  but  at  Clifton,  Marlborough,  Shrewsbury,  or  Merchant 
Taylors’,  where  the  master  was  required  to  have  taken  an  honours 
degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  have  had  some  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching,  to  find  his  own  board  and  lodging,  and  to 
consider  himself  adequately  paid  on  less  than  £120  a  year?  Is  a 
woman,  then,  supposed  to  need  food  and  clothing  and  a  roof 
over  her  head  less  than  a  man  while  she  woi’ks  from  morning 
till  night  at  an  exhausting  occupation  ?  Is  she  supposed  never 
to  need  a  good  holiday,  or  a  few  new  books  and  magazines  ?  Is 
she  to  be  keenly  sensitive  on  the  intellectual  side,  and  yet  to 
have  no  means  to  indulge  her  finest  instincts  from  time  to  time 
in  travel  or  pictures  or  music ;  to  have  a  perpetual  demand  made 
upon  her  faculties  by  her  profession  without  any  at  all  adequate 
refilling  P  It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  only  the  University 
graduates,  as  a  rule,  that  reach  the  munificent  wage  of  £100  to 
£120  a  year.  Some  non-resident  teachers  have  to  be  content 
with  £1  a  week  or  less.  Bishop  Mitchinson  the  other  day  told 
the  girls  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Grammar  School  that  he  thought 
teaching  was  a  profession  for  which  women  were  pre-eminently 
fitted;  “  there  is  no  teacher  like  a  woman.”  Women,  as  a  rule, 
are  far  more  patient  than  men  in  the  elucidation  of  difficulties, 
and  quicker  in  their  sympathy  with  the  young  mind.  There¬ 
fore,  would  seem  to  be  the  inference  of  that  queer-reasoning 
apparatus,  the  mind  of  the  “practical”  British  Philistine, 
because  their  labour  is  more  skilled  they  shall  be  paid  for  it  at 
a  lower  rate  than  we  should  pay  to  only  moderately  skilled  men. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  ?  The  answer  is  twofold — (1)  endowment  of 
schools,  so  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  shall  not  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  pupils’  fees ;  (2)  the  raising  of  the  fees  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  alternative  may  be  dismissed  as  being  im¬ 
practicable.  If  we  wait  for  founders  and  benefactors  to  endow 
the  innumerable  girls’  schools  scattered  all  over  the  country 
before  the  teachers  are  rescued  from  starvation  wages,  we  may 
as  well  wait  for  the  Greek  Kalends  or  the  coming  of  the 
Coqcigrues  at  once.  The  sole  practicable  remedy,  it  would  seem, 
lies  therefore  in  raising  the  fees.  And  this  might  very  well  be 
done  without  inflicting  any  hardship  upon  numbers  of  the 
parents  who  use  the  high  schools  for  their  children.  The  fees 
paid  at  a  good  high  school  for  girls  are  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  fees  paid  for  the  same  girls’  brothers  at  their  schools. 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  recently  invited  a  number 
of  eminent  educators  and  representatives  of  other  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  to  a  special  conference  on  secondary  education  and  high 
school  curricula  in  response  to  the  Empei-or’s  desire  for  reforming 
secondary  and  higher  education.  The  conference  lasted  two 
weeks,  and  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Minister.  The  Prussian 
Ministers  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  War  participated. 
The  results  of  the  deliberations  will  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  memor¬ 
able  school  reform  in  Prussia  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  held  at 
Bangor,  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  in  the  Cymmrodorion  section,  read 
a  paper  on  linguistic  training  in  elementary  schools.  He 
observed  that  intermediate  education  had  to  be  conducted  with 
one  eye  on  the  outer  world  and  the  other  on  the  “  higher  ” 
course.  And  until  Wales  was  empowered  to  place  the  stamp 
upon  its  own  educational  work  the  procedure  of  Welsh  schools 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
English  Universities.  Within  these  lines,  however,  there  was  a 
large  field  for  choice,  and  their  representative  school  authorities 
would  no  doubt  set  about  their  work  with  a  fearless  hand  and 
scant  regard  for  convention.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  Professor  Rhys  contended 
that  a  scientific  study  of  Welsh  wotdd  be  an  admirable  substitute 
for  Greek  and  Latin. 
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In  view  of  the  measure  which  the  Senate  will  shortly  he  called 
upon  to  discuss  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  new  Universities 
in  France,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  prepared  a 
very  interesting  return  showing  the  number  of  students  who  at 
present  attend  the  different  French  faculties.  The  total  is 
16,857,  of  whom  15,316  are  Frenchmen  and  1,471  are  foreigners,  as 
against  only  9,863  fifteen  years  ago.  Out  of  this  total  5,843 
students  attend  the  faculty  of  medicine,  4,570  those  of  law,  1,834 
those  of  literature,  1,590  those  of  pharmacy,  1,276  those  of 
science,  and  101  that  of  Protestant  theology.  Rather  more 
than  half  of  these  (8,653)  are  students  of  the  different  Paris 
faculties,  and  of  the  1,271  foreign  students,  1,078  are  in  Paris. 
With  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  foreign  students,  there  are 
989  Europeans  (313  Russians,  159  Roumanians,  and  121  Turks), 
201  Americans  (of  whom  173  come  from  the  United  States), 
68  Africans  (of  whom  51  are  Egyptians),  12  Asiatics,  and  one 
Australian.  The  great  majority  of  these  foreigners  are  study¬ 
ing  medicine,  as  907  belong  to  those  faculties,  while  240  are 
studying  law,  58  science,  39  pharmacy,  24  literature,  and  3 
Protestant  theology. 


In  Austria  there  is  not  only  a  high  school  of  agriculture,  cost¬ 
ing  the  State  125,000fl.  a  year,  but  there  are  fifteen  intermediate 
and  eighty-three  primary  agricultural  schools,  besides  nine  chairs 
of  agriculture  in  polytechnic  establishments  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Moreover,  there  are  162  courses  of  agri- 
cultui’al  lecturers,  attended  on  an  average  by  about  10,000 
persons  a  year.  The  whole  expense  of  agricultural  subventions 
is  set  down  in  the  Austrian  Estimates  for  the  present  year  as 
1,777, 048 fl. 


The  results  of  the  examinations  for  higher  and  lower  certifi¬ 
cates,  held  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  in  July  last,  have  been  issued  by  the  joint  secretaries, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gross  (Cambridge)  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson  (Oxford). 
Supplementary  tables  are  also  given  to  show  the  degree  of  success 
attained  by  each  of  the  candidates.  In  the  examination  for 
higher  certificates  the  total  number  of  candidates  (including  those 
who  from  illness  or  other  cause  were  unable  to  go  through  the 
examination)  was  1,442.  Of  these,  91  girls  were  candidates  for 
letters  only.  Higher  certificates  were  awarded  to  941,  and 
letters  were  given  to  72.  The  number  of  candidates  who  entered 
for  lower  certificates  was  645,  while  the  number  of  certificates 
awarded  was  398.  The  total  number  examined  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  certificates  was  51,  and  the  number  of  certificates 
awarded  15. 


With  respect  to  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  secretary  writes  stating  that  in  1858  the  Society 
successfully  carried  out  a  simultaneous  examination  of  candidates 
at  58  different  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Three 
years  later,  in  1861,  the  first  general  examination  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  held,  on  similar  lines.  Since  that  date 
the  Society’s  examinations  have  been  held  annually,  modified  as 
time  went  on  to  meet  changing  circumstances.  At  first  they 
covered  a  very  wide  ground ;  in  fact,  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  science  subjects  were  left  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Latin  and  Greek  were  dropped  when  the  University 
Local  Examinations  were  established.  Gradually  the  programme 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  restricted  to  commercial  subjects 
only — modern  languages,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  shorthand, 
&c.,  and  now  every  effort  is  made  to  make  them  as  complete  as 
possible  within  this  limited  range.  Thus  the  list  of  modern 
languages  includes  Danish,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  and  this  year 
type-writing  has  been  added.  It  has  long  been  a  question  with 
the  Council  whether  it  is  better  to  give  a  general  certificate,  the 
candidate  taking  which  must  have  passed  in  certain  prescribed 
subjects,  or  to  give  special  certificates  for  each  subject.  Perhaps 
the  former  plan  is  theoretically  the  best ;  it  is  certainly  the  most 
attractive  to  theorists ;  but  in  practice  the  Society  has  found 
the  latter  system,  if  not  best,  at  all  events  most  attractive  to  the 
classes  it  desires  to  serve.  The  object  of  such  examinations  is 
to  induce  people  to  study,  and  such  study  can,  in  the  case  of 
young  people  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  available,  be 
more  easily  and  more  profitably  directed  to  special  subjects, 
taken  one  or  two  at  a  time,  than  to  many  subjects  at  once. 
Young  clerks  and  shop  assistants  will  attend,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  sets  of  evening  classes;  they  will  take  up  one  subject  one 
winter,  another  the  next.  They  cannot,  vei'y  often,  do  more. 


It  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  value  that  the  Society’s 
examinations  are  very  nearly  self-supporting.  The  small  fee 
charged  (2s.  6d.)  pays  most  of  the  course,  while  the  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  candidates  shows  that  they  do,  to  some 
extent,  meet  the  want  of  a  test  for  commercial  knowledge. 
Last  March  2,474  papers  were  worked  by  2,315  candidates,  and 
as  the  numbers  of  late  years  have  shown  a  rapid  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease,  we  may  expect  a  much  larger  total  next  year.  The 
examinations  are  held  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  wherever  a 
volunteer  committee  can  be  formed  for  the  purpose. 


In  the  course  of  an  article  on  recent  progress  in  Egypt,  the 
Times  says: — “Both  Egyptians  and  English  are  now  alive  to 
the  need  of  educational  progress.  The  people  are  no  longer 
apathetic,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  collected 
his  pupils  by  force  as  he  did  his  conscripts,  and  only  kept  them 
together  by  giving  them  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and  a  monthly 
money  payment  of  considerable  value.  Parents  no  longer  believe 
the  Koran  contains  everything,  or,  rather,  that  what  it  does  not 
contain  is  worth  nothing.  They  are  not  yet  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  trade  or  handicrafts,  but  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  Government  employment,  and  even  in  the 
villages  a  better  class  of  education  is  urgently  demanded.  But 
want  of  funds  stops  the  way.  A  general  system  of  sound 
elementary  education  throughout  the  country  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  the  English  could  confer ;  but  it  would 
cost  money,  and  it  cannot  be  done.  All  attention  is  concentrated 
on  the  higher  schools  in  the  big  towns  and  in  Cairo.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  build  a  pyramid  without  a  base.  Then,  again, 
there  are  no  teachers  to  teach  the  pupils.  Inspection  of  such 
teaching  as  there  is,  and  the-  establishment  of  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  future,  are  sadly  wanted. 
Although  the  obvious  duty  of  the  English  is  to  produce  a  class 
of  Egyptian  teachers,  still  the  higher  schools  must  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  professors  from  Europe.  The 
educational  system  does  not  look  so  bad  on  paper.  There  are 
over  7000  schools  in  the  country  and  7,764  teachers.  But  the 
teaching  is  miserable,  and  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  7,000,000 
of  people  only  200,000  can  read  and  write.” 


Now  that  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Government 
regulations  concerning  Evening  Classes,  the  School  Board  for 
London  are,  we  understand,  arranging  to  conduct  their  classes 
on  a  much  more  popular  plan  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 
Two  of  the  chief  results  of  the  changes  are  that  a  pupil  who  has 
passed  the  Fifth  Standard  may  now  take  up  any  two  or  more 
subjects  without  being  obliged  to  be  examined  in  the  three  R’s, 
and  that  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  can  be  taught.  Thus, 
Evening  Schools  will  now  be  “Continuation”  as  well  as  “  Ele¬ 
mentary  ”  schools,  and  so  afford  opportunities  of  improvement 
to  both  advanced  and  backward  pupils.  The  ninth  Session  of 
the  Classes,  in  which  male  and  female  pupils  are  taught 
separately,  commenced  on  Monday  evening,  September  15th. 
The  classes  are  held  in  every  district  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
schools  in  which  they  meet  are  set  out  on  posters  affixed  to  every 
Board  School.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  very  numerous, 
including  languages,  science,  drawing,  manual  training,  practical 
cookery,  bookkeeping,  grammar,  shorthand,  and  needlework, 
together  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  open  special  classes  for  instruction  in  science  subjects 
in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association,  the 
lantern  will  be  used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  there  will  be  introduced  musical  drill,  or  some  other 
form  of  physical  exercises.  The  fee  is,  as  a  rule,  only  3 d.  per 
week,  or  2s.  for  first  term  (14  weeks),  or  3s.  6d.  for  first  and  second 
terms  (26  weeks),  and  the  payment  of  this  fee  entitles  a  pupil  to 
attend  the  classes  on  three  evenings  a  week,  and  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  subjects.  Prizes  and  certificates  are  awarded 
by  the  Board.  The  classes  should,  considei’ing  the  advantages 
they  offer,  be  well  attended  by  all  who  desire  to  continue  their 
education. 


The  King  of  Samoa  has  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  game 
of  cricket,  owing  to  the  fascination  it  had  exercised  on  the  natives. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  edict  has  had  but  little  effect.  The 
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latest  intelligence  is  that  cricket  goes  on  as  merrily  as  ever  :  sides 
of  fifty  and  even  100  are  travelling  from  village  to  village  ; 
games  are  spread  out  over  a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Samoan  Times,  “  the  industries  of  the  country  are  neglected,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  cricket  are  telling  on  the  productions  of  the 
islands.” 


The  National  Union  of  Teachers  have  drafted  a  superannua¬ 
tion  scheme  for  their  class.  They  propose  that  every  certificated 
teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or  training  college  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  on  reaching  sixty  years  of  age  if  a  male,  and 
fifty-five  years  if  a  female  teacher ;  and,  further,  that  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  pensions  if  incapacitated  before  reaching  this  age, 
provided  they  have  seen  a  certain  length  of  service.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  amount  of  pension  shall  be  for  every  year  of  service 
one-sixtieth  of  the  retiring  salary,  and  that,  to  create  a  pension 
fund,  the  Education  Department  shall  deduct  from  the  grant 
payable  to  each  school  authority  a  sum  equal  to  four  per  cent,  of 
the  salaries  of  all  the  certificated  teachers.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  fund  be  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  respectively,  its  solvency  being  guaranteed  by 
authority  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  meet  any 
deficiency  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament.  Teachers 
who  retire  from  service  before  becoming  eligible  for  pensions 
are  to  be  repaid  the  deduction  made  from  their  salaries. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


XENOPHON:  THE  HELLENICS.  Book  I.  With 

Analysis  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Dowdall,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Fcap.  8  vo,  2s.  [ Shortly . 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  By  Charles  Pendle- 
buky,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul’s  School;  and 
W.  S.  Beard,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant  Master,  Christ’s  Hospital.  With 
2,500  Examples,  Written  and  Oral.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.,  with  or 
wdthout  Answers. 

EUCLID.  Book  I.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Greek 
Text,  with  Supplementary  Propositions,  Chapters  on  Modern  Geo¬ 
metry,  and  numerous  Exercises,  by  Horace  Deighton,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  Harrison  College,  Barbadoes.  New  Edition,  Revised, 
with  Symbols  and  Abbreviations.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Books  I.  and  II.  Revised  Edition.  [ Shortly . 

Books  I.  to  III.  Revised  Edition.  [In  the  press. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN. 

By  G.  H.  Ward,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  [Key,  5s.  Immediately. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  “OXFORD  LOCALS”  AND  THE  GERMAN  TEXT-BOOK 

FOR  BEGINNERS. 


NOTES  ON  ROULETTES  AND  GLISSETTES.  By 

W.  H.  Besant,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ediicational  Times. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  Delegates  of  the  “  Oxford 
Locals,”  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  whether  it  is  their 
intention  to  ruin  the  subject  of  German  in  their  excellent 
Examinations  ? 

A  book  less  adapted  for  Juniors  than  Goethe’s  poem  could 
not  be  imagined.  It  is  the  finest  modern  German  epic,  and 
requires  not  only  a  thorough  ^knowledge  of  the  language,  but  a 
mature  mind,  in  order  to  understand  it  thoroughly.  Surely 
there  are  enough  easy  hooks  in  German  literature  which  might 
have  been  selected.  If  the  Delegates  persist  in  their  choice,  they 
will  find  out  that  the  number  of  German  candidates  will  consider¬ 
ably  fall  off. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

The  Principal  op  a  College  por  Ladies. 

London,  24 th  Sept.,  1890. 


BALSAC’S  URSULE  MIROUET.  Notes  and  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  J.  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich  College.  Crown 
8vo,  3s. 

NORTH’S  LIVES  OP  THE  NORTHS.  Right  Hon. 
Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessop,  D.D. 
With  Three  Portraits.  Three  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each.  (Bohn’s  Standard 
library.) 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  Three  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each.  (Bohn’s 

Standard  Library.) 


BOHN’S  LIBRARY  OP  SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir, — On  my  return  from  abroad  I  was  gratified  to  find  that 
yon  were  good  enough  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal  my 
brief  protest  against  the  selection  of  Goethe’s  “Hermann  und 
Dorothea”  for  the  junior  candidates  in  the  “Oxford  Locals.” 
Unfortunately  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  month,  and  so 
I  must  again  limit  myself  to  a  short  remonstrance  if  my  letter  is 
to  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  your  periodical.  Bub,  after 
all,  a  well-founded  protest  does  not  require  many  words,  and  so 
I  will  confine  myself  to  briefly  repeating  what  I  said  in  my  last 
letter  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  Goethe’s  exquisite  idyll  is,  in 
every  respect,  an  unsuitable  text-book  for  young  students  of 
German.  In  this  opinion  I  was  fully  confirmed  by  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  educationists  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
subject  when  at  Wiesbaden.  “It  is  doubly  wrong,”  they  said, 
“to  select  such  a  work  for  young  students.  They  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  its  beauties,  and  become  only  aware  of  its  difficulties  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  are  beforehand  deprived  of  an  intellectual 
pleasure  which  they  might  enjoy  later  on.  No  one  who  has  been 
obliged  to  wade  through  that  beautiful  poem  in  early  youth, 
with  ail  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  could  enjoy  it 
when  grown  up.”  I  believe  that  this  verdict  will  fully  suffice  to 
induce  the  Delegates  of  the  “  Oxford  Locals  ”  to  reconsider  the 
unfortunate  choice,  and  to  recommend  another  German  book 
which,  both  in  conception  and  language,  is  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  age  and  knowledge  of  junior  candidates.— I  remain,  Sir, 
yours  truly,  A  Headmaster. 

Sept.  23rd,  1890. 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS.  —  FIRST  SERIES. 

Containing  CRICKET,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton— LAWN 
TENNIS,  by  H.  W.  W.  Wilberforce  —  TENNIS,  by  Julian  Mar¬ 
shall — RACKETS,  by  Julian  Marshall  and  Major  Spens — FIVES, 
by  Rev.  J.  Arnan  Tait — GOLF,  by  W.  T.  Linskill — HOCKEY,  by 
F.  S.  Creswell. 

Illustrated.  Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS.— SECOND  SERIES. 

Containing  ROWING  and  SCULLING,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate  — 
SAILING,  by  E.  F.  Knight — SWIMMING,  by  Martin  and  John 

Racsteu  Cobbett. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Series  of  “  Athletic  Sports  ”  will  he  ready 
in  the  Autumn. 


Used  as  the  Standard  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

WEBSTER’S  DI6TI0JMARY. 

1919  PAGES,.  PRICE  31s.  6d. 

ONLY  AUTHORISED  UNABRIDGED  EDITION. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the 
ONLY  GRAND  PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  that 
were  awarded  to  British  Printers  and  Publishers. 


A.  G.  DAWSON’S  LIST. 


CLARENDON  PRESS 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “EULERS  OF  INDIA”  SERIES. 

“This  series  will  inform  the  mind,  touch  the  imagination,  and  enlighten  the 
conscience  of  the  English  people.” — Speaker. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

DUFLEIX,  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDIA  OF  THE  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NATIONS.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.l. 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  Editor  of 
the  Series.  2s.  6d. 

AKBAR,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  MUGHAL  EMPIRE.  By 

Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.l.  2s.  6d. 

Other  Volumes  in  active  preparation. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  4s.  Gd. 

XENOPHON  MEMORABILIA.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  English  Notes,  by  J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  Royal  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  “Xenophon  Anabasis.” 

NEW  EDITION  OP  WILKINS’S  DE  ORATORE,  BOOK  II. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

CICERO  DE  ORATORE.  BOOK  II.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 
Augustus  Samuel  Wilkins,  Professor  of  Latin,  The  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised. 

***  Uniform  with  the  above.  Book  I.,  Second  Edition,  7s.  Gel. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MIRACLE  PLAYS,  MORALITIES,  AND  INTER¬ 
LUDES.  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  SERIES  OF  THE 
GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

SCHILLER’S  JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS.  With  Historical  and 
Critical  Introductions,  a  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Bucn- 
heim,  Ph.D.,  F.C.F.,  Professor  of  German,  King’s  College,  London,  Editor  of 
the  Series. 

“Dr.  Buccheim,  by  his  excellent  editions  of  the  German  Classics  has  done  far, 
more  _  than  any  other  man  to  forward  the  study  of  German  in  England  and 
America.  ” —  Westminster  Review. 


TWO  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 


A  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools. 

By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D., 
Editor  ot  “  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin 
Dictionary.”  Small  4to,  cloth, 
18s. 

“  Within  its  limits  without  a  rival 
among  school  dictionaries.”— Classical 
Review. 


An  Intermediate  Greek-English 

Lexicon.  Founded  upon  the 
Seventh  Edition  of  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

An  entirely  new  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  meet  the  require - 
ments  of  schoolmasters. 


GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Introductions,  Arguments 
(to  the  Dramas),  and  Complete  Commentaries. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  of  German  in 
King's  College,  London. 


Extra  fcap, 

Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise.  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  4s.  6d. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

A  Comedy.  3s.  6d. 

Goethe’s  Egmont.  a  Tragedy.  3s. 

Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris. 

A  Drama.  3s. 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama. 
3s.  Gd. 


8vo,  cloth. 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  School 
Edition.  With  a  Map.  2s. 
Schiller’s  Historische  Skizzen. 

Egmont’s  Leben  uud  Tod  und  Bela- 
gerung  von  Antwerpen,  2s.  6d. 
Heine’s  Prosa.  Being  Selections 
from  his  Prose  Writings.  4s.  Gd. 

Becker :  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 

3s.  6d. 

“  The  best  of  the  series  ."—Educational 
Times. 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 

By  G.  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 


A  Primer  of  French  Literature. 

Second  Edition.  2s. 

A  Short  History  of  French  Lite¬ 
rature.  Crown  8vo.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  10s.  Gd. 

Specimens  of  French  Literature. 

Selected  and  Arranged .  Crown  Svo, 

9s. 


Corneille’s  Horace.  With  Notes, 
&c.  2s.  Gd. 

Voltaire’s  Merope.  With  Notes, 
&c.  3s. 

Sainte-Beuve.  Causeries  du 
Lundi.  Selected.  2s. 

Quinet.  Lettres  a  sa  Mere. 

2s. 


FULL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


THE  TOWNLEY  COPY 
BOOKS. 


No.  1.  Medium  Large;  ShortLetters 
and  Easy  Words. 

No.  2.  Medium  Large ;  Long  Letters 
and  Easy  Words. 

No.  3.  Large  and  Half-Text;  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Sums. 

No.  4.  Medium  Large ;  Capitals  and 
Sums. 

No.  5.  Large  and  Double  Small 

(Bold)  ;  Geography  and  Grammar. 

No.  G.  Double  Small  (Bold);  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Sums. 

Each.  Book  from  No.  6  to  No.  1 

Medium  L 

Price  2d.  each,  in  £ 

“  This  Series  of  Copy  Books  will  take  a 
Teachers'  Aid. 

“  Good  copies,  on  fine  paper,  in  capital 
mistress. 


No.  7.  Small  Hand  (Double  and  Single 
Lines)  ;  Geography  and  Grammar. 

No.  8.  Small  Hand(SingleandDouble 
Lines);  History,  Grammar,*  Sums. 

No.  9.  Small  Hand  (Single  Lines) 
Geography  and  Grammar. 

No.  10.  Small  Hand  (Single  Lines)  ; 
History,  Grammar,  and  Sums. 

No.  11.  Small  Hand  (Single  Lines) ; 
Invoices  and  Business  Forms. 

No.  12.  Small  Hand  (Single  Lines)  ; 
Essays  and  Correspondence. 

2  contains  Two  or  Three  pages  of 
irge  Hand. 

,  Pictorial  Wrapper. 

place  among  the  best  in  the  market.”— 
style,  and  carefully  graduated.”— School’ 


HELPS  IN  ENGLISH. 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Government  Examinations. 

By  A.  PARK,  P.R.G.S.,  F.E.I.S.,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  and  with  Additional  Exercises.  Price  2s. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  writes  to  the  Author; — “Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
capital  work,  entitled  ‘  Helps  in  English.’  I  am  sure  it  will  he  helpful  to  every 
student  of  our  language.” 


BEARD’S 

ARITHMETICAL  EXAMINER. 


Compiled  from  Papers  set  at  London  University  Matriculation,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local,  Professional  Preliminary,  College  of  Preceptors,  Commercial  Certifi¬ 
cate,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Graduated  for  the  use  of  Higher  and 
Secondary  Schools.  _ 

Bx  W.  S.  BEARD,  F.R.Hist.S. 


Price,  with  Answers,  Is.  6d.  ;  without  Answers,  Is. 


ANALYTIC  MODEL  ESSAYS. 

The  Essays  are  types  or  models  of  a  simple  kind  on  common  and  familiar  subjects. 
They  show  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  one  way  in  which  he  may  do  it.  In  lhree 
Packets— A,  B,  and  C.  Price  Is.  Gd.  per  Packet. 


ANALYTIC  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION  CARDS. 

Being  Test  Examinations  in  English,  suitable  for  Middle-class  Schools  and 
Colleges.  In  Three  Packets— Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Price  Is.  per  Packet. 


BRI  DGE’S 

DRAWING  SERIES. 

The  most  Popular  and  Practical  Series  issued.  Send  at  once  for  Specimens  and 
particulars,  sent  post  free. 


COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A.  tr.  DAWSON, 

14  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  How,  London,  E.C, 
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Ubc  Ulmvcvsttv  dorteeponbent. 

A  Monthly  Educational  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  London  University  matters. 

rt  ..f*' 

No.  1.,  SEPTEMBER,  with  Supplement.  Price  4 d.  By  Post,  5 d.  Annual  Subscription,  4-s.  6d. 

The  University  Correspondent  will  be  published  in  the  middle  of  each  month. 

A  Supplement  will  be  issued  on  the  day  of  the  announcement  of  each  important  Examination  List,  and  sent  by  post  to 
annual  subscribers  without  extra  charge. 


CONTENTS. 


Our  Aims  and  Objects. 

Notes. 

The  Universities  and  Elementary  Teachers.  By  Canon 
Daniel. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Books  and  New  Editions  published^during  the  last  month. 
Mr.  Welldon  on  Public  School  Education. 

Correspondence  : — Professor  Hicks  on  the  Provincial  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  London  University. 

London  University  Examinations  in  Latin. 

Matriculation  Preparation. 

Science  Notes. 

Literary  Notes. 

London  University  Calendar. 

The  Educational  Monthlies. 

London  University  Reconstitution  Schemes. 


At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Prize  Competitions. 

Query  Column. 

Scholarships. 

Appointments. 

London  Examinations  in  1892. 

Notes  on  Books  suitable  for  the  1892  Examinations. 

Livy,  Book  I. — The  Special  Author  for  Matric.  June,  1891. 
The  First  Two  Tudors. — The  Special  Period  for  Inter.  Arts, 
1891. 

London  University  Locals. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Commercial  Certificates. 

Medical  Education. 

Education  and  the  Working  Man. 


Among  the  contributors  to  the  “  University  Correspondent  ”  are  : — 


Philip  Aldred,  D.C.L.,  late  Examiner  in  Law  and  Political 
Economy,  Oxford. 

Dorothea  Beale,  Principal  of  the  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham. 

Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc.,  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls. 

Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Eellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  King’s  College, 
London  ;  sometime  Examiner  to  London  University. 

Bev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Battersea. 

C.  H.  Draper,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  'Woolwich  High  School. 

Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Dublin  University. 

Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  Eellow  of  University  College,  London. 

A.  Johnson  Evans,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Bev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  M.A.,  Eellow  of  the  Boyal  University  of 
Ireland  ;  Editor  of  the  Lyceum. 

J.  H.  Gladstone,  E.B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

I.  Gollancz,  B.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 

T.  E.  Heller,  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 

W.  M.  Hicks,  F.B.S.,  Principal  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

W.  A.  Knight,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews ;  Examiner  to  London  University. 


C.  W.  Kimmins,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Member  of  the  Senate, 
London  University. 

Bev.  E.  F.  McCarthy,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s 
School,  Birmingham. 

Bobcrt  Maguire,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology, 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London. 

J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  St.  Andrews. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  E.G.S.,  Dean  of  Bristol  University  College. 
A.  E.  Murison,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Boman  Law,  University 
College,  London. 

Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Brighton. 
John  Bussell,  Editor  of  the  Schoolmaster ,  &c. 

E.  Byland,  M.A.,  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

C.  Sheldon,  D.Lit.,  Boyal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

W.  J.  Spratling,  B.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Aske’s  School,  Hatcham. 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  Principal  of  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College. 

J.  E.  Symcs,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  Coll.,  Nottingham. 

A.  H.  AValker,  D.Mus.,  M.A. 

Agnes  Ward,  Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College, 
London. 

B.  Wormell,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  City  Middle 

Class  Schools,  London. 


In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  Specialists  who  will  assist  each  month  with  contributions  especially  interesting 

to  Students  of  London  University. 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMS. 


um.  CORR.  COLL  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 

MAT RIC  ULATION. 

MATRICULATION-  DIRECTORY,  with  PULL  ANSWERS  to 

the  Examination  Papers.  No.  VIII.,  June,  1890.  Cloth  gilt,  Is. 
Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 

French  Prose  Reader.  ByS.  Barlet,  B.-6s-Sc.,  &  W.  F.  Masom, B.A.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  Fourth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.  By  R.  W.  Stewart, 
B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems,  with  numerous  Worked  Examples.  By  R.  W. 
Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.  Notes  and  Papers.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 
Matriculation_Greek_Papers_:  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination 
Papers  in  Greek  set  at  London  Matriculation.  Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French  Papers.  Matriculation  English  Lan¬ 

guage  Papers.  Matriculation  English  History  Papers. 
Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  (Uniform  with  the  above.)  Each 

Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

For  January,  1891. 
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LONDON ,  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  Association — a  report  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere  —  afford  some  indication  of  the 
general  interest  now  excited  by  all  branches  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  though  it  cannot  he  said  that  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  any  of  the  knotty  problems  which  came  under 
discussion.  Still,  the  fruitfulness  of  such  formal  or  informal 
conferences  and  debates  as  can  be  held  at  such  gatherings 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  exact  results,  especially  as  regards 
the  many  vexed  and  complicated  questions  raised  by  all 
genuine  attempts  to  bring  “  theory  ”  into  “  pi’actice  ”  in  new 
regions  of  activity.  Only  those  who  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  multifarious  details  of  such  meetings  know  how 
many  crudities  and  crotchets  are  extinguished  by  the  mere 
interchange  of  ideas  between  those  who  are  really  in  earnest 
in  their  desire  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  all 
those  who  would  carry  on  their  advance  in  new  and  untried 
fields.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  one-idea’d  incorrigibles 
who  never  can  he  brought  to  see  the  futility  of  their  panaceas, 
aud  may  for  the  moment  get  the  field  to  themselves  from 
their  notorious  inaccessibility  to  all  reasonable  argument. 
But  this  patent  evil  is,  after  all,  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
manifold  advantages  of  free  debate.  Intensity  of  conviction 
is  a  power  in  the  world ;  it  does  affoi’d  some  warrant  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  individual,  aud  this  with  many  will  be 
regarded, primd  facie  at  all  events,  as  extending  to  the  theories 
advocated.  Their  weakness  is  most  thoroughly  demonstrated 
by  giving  fair  play  to  their  exponents.  On  the  other  hand,  true 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  can  well  afford  to  grant 
this  indulgence.  They  find  each  other  out  by  a  common 
instinct,  and  together  make  good  their  progress  by  that 
“  unhasting  and  unceasing  ”  process  by  which  sound  know¬ 
ledge  is  organized,  and  by  sure  steps  makes  good  its  hold 
upon  the  common  conscience  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
“  impossibilities  ”  of  one  decade  become  the  “obvious  duties  ” 
of  the  next,  and  afford  valid  precedents  for  further  efforts. 

Thus  much  as  regards  the  common  complaint  that  such 
congresses  “settle  nothing” — come  to  no  conclusions,  and 
are  therefore  of  no  avail.  How  a  week’s  congress  is  to  settle 
out  of  hand  pi’oblems  which  tax  the  highest  energies  of  those 
who  know  most  of  the  conditions  which  have  to  he  satisfied 
by  their  solution,  is  a  question  which  does  not  occur  to  the 
dilettante  reformer.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  done  is  of  a  different  nature  altogether.  The  triumphs 
of  science  are  indeed  a  most  legitimate  source  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  hut  the  patient  methods  by  which  success  is  achieved 
are  not  the  less  worthy  of  attentive  study,  and  this  applies 
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specially  to  so  complex  a  question  as  tliat  of  welding  sound 
education  into  all  and  every  section  of  the  community. 

The  President’s  address,  as  far  as  it  touched  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  referred  chiefly  to  the  provision  made  for  it  in  Leeds, 
especially  as  regards  scientific  and  technical  training,  which 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  realized  the  desire  of  Owen,  who  two- 
and-thirty  years  ago  delivered  his  address  in  the  same  town. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  far  this  realization  has  heen  co¬ 
incident  with  the  extension  of  education  to  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community.  The  Education  Department  was  formed 
in  1856,  only  two  years  before  Owen  spoke.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Commission,  which  led  up  to  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  was  constituted  in  the  same  year 
(1858).  It  was  only  on  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  subject 
that  the  necessity  of  a  fully  organized  system  of  education 
was  forced  upon  the  nation  at  large. 

The  President  of  the  Mathematical  Section,  though  dwell¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  pure  mathematics,  had  something  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  attractions  of  this  branch  of  science,  and 
especially  of  investigations  into  the  abstract  theory  of  num¬ 
bers  :  and  even  as  regards  these,  it  is  a  cause  of  deep  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  not  even  the  highest  and  most  abstract 
branches  of  knowledge  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  national 
system  of  education. 

Professor  Green  discusses  more  at  length  the  uses  of 
Geology  as  a  means  of  education,  and  his  remarks  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  perusal.  If  we  rightly  apprehend  him, 
one  of  his  points,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  that  a  subject  so 
complex,  and  necessarily  depending  so  largely  upon  the  skil¬ 
ful  use  of  hypotheses  as  the  higher  branches  of  this  science 
are  not  a  fitting  means  for  training  the  young  student.  Such 
investigations  are  only  for  those  of  mature  experience  and 
ample  preparation.  The  popularization — if  such  a  word  may 
be  allowed — of  these  will  merely  lead  to  “  the  confusion  of 
useless  knowledge.”  While  in  other  branches,  such  as 
physical  or  “  field  geology,”  the  observable  effects  of  natural 
agents  on  rocks  of  various  kinds,  the  nature,  position,  and 
formation  of  these  rocks  themselves,  and  so  on,  much  may 
be  taught  which  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  boys  and  girls,  and  afford  excellent  means  of 
training  their  faculties  of  observation. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  the  more  discriminating 
interests  now  generally  felt  in  the  educational  value  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  leading  minds  in 
them  lend  their  aid  to  the  appropriate  use  of  their  own 
branches  of  science. 

Two  reports  also  of  a  more  formal  character  were  presented 
to  the  Association.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  desirability  of  assigning  “marks”  for  physical 
qualifications  in  the  examinations  for  entrance  into  the 
public  services,  upon  which  there  appears  to  be  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  though  it  is  apparently  conceded  that 
such  qualifications  might  “  turn  the  scale  in  doubtful  cases.” 
No  one  proposes  to  dispense  with  the  medical  examinations 
which  are  always  applied;  so  the  question  very  much  tui’ns 
upon  the  way  in  which  these  tests  should  be  applied.  The 
public  interest,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  so  much 
concerned  in  the  physical  qualifications  which  a  youth  may 
possess,  as  upon  the  prospect  of  his  enjoying  a  fair  measure 
of  health  and  energy  in  the  after-years  of  his  actual  service. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  hale  old  man,  well  on  in  his 
nineties,  who  was  asked  whether  he  had  not  enjoyed  very 


vigorous  health  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  “  Na,  na,”  was 
the  reply,  “I  was  no  but  a  sickly  laddie  till  I  was  saxty.” 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  case  ;  still  we  all  know 
many  cases  of  youths  who  gain  health  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  manhood,  and  who,  though  never  enjoying  that  robustness 
which  would  be  likely  to  gain  “  marks,”  are  thoroughly  up  to 
their  work  during  their  after-career,  For  the  present,  at  all 
events,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  existing  medical 
opinion  will  not  be  improved  upon  by  the  suggested  addition 
of  any  system  of  definite  “  marks  ”  awarded  in  a  competitive 
examination. 

The  more  important  Report  is  that  regarding  the  teaching 
of  science  in  elementary  schools.  Though  somewhat  lengthy, 
it  deserves  careful  consideration.  That  science  and  technical 
instruction  should  be  effectually  given  to  the  class  who  use 
our  public  elementary  schools  will  be  fully  admitted  by  all 
educationists,  but  how  this  can  be  best  accomplished  is  a 
question  which  calls  for  much  forethought  and  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  far 
as  the  school  is  concerned,  the  course  of  instruction  given 
should  be  determined  by  the  advantages  which  any  such 
teaching  affords  as  a  method  of  general  mental  and  manual 
training.  The  school  is  not  the  place  for  “  specializing  ”  the 
faculties,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  rather  for  affording  a 
sound  basis  for  those  many  varied  “  specializations  ”  which 
must  hereafter  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  impei’ative  conditions 
of  after-life,  the  more  so  because  these  conditions  are  such 
that  some  degree  of  flexibility  and  power  of  modification  is 
so  frequently  required  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  all 
skilled  labour.  If  this  be  not  kept  fully  in  mind,  the  per¬ 
sistent  teaching  of  any  large  school  in  one  branch  of  industry 
might  well  prove  to  be  little  less  than  a  disaster.  Moreover, 
the  same  kind  of  employment  could  not  be  expected  to  suit  all 
alike.  On  all  grounds,  science  and  technical  teaching  within 
the  common  schools  must  be  given  with  a  primary  regard  to 
the  educational  advantages  which  they  afford. 

Our  space  will  not  now  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  this 
subject.  Two  points  only  may  be  very  briefly  referred  to. 
The  first  is  that  the  full  solution  of  one  part  of  the  problem 
must  be  found  mainly  in  the  training  colleges.  The  teachers 
themselves  must  first  be  taught  not  only  something  of  science 
and  technical  art,  but  also  the  way  in  which  it  can  most 
effectively  be  employed. 

Much  also  may  be  done  by  organizing  science  and  technical 
schools  and  classes  in  connexion  with  primary  schools.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  far  more  latitude  couldbe  given  to  individual 
pupils  in  the  choice  of  subjects  by  such  an  arrangement,  and 
the  restriction  on  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects 
chosen  might  often  be  very  materially  relaxed  if  it  appeared 
desirable  to  do  so. 

It  might  be  feasible  also,  ill  many  places,  to  associate  such 
classes  with  “half-time.”  No  doubt  the  very  word  is  now 
obnoxious  to  teachers,  and  justly  so,  as  long  as  half-time  means 
only  the  authorized  irregularity  of  children  in  attending  the 
classes  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  school.  But  a 
school  with  a  curriculum  adapted  to  half-time  would  be  in  a 
very  different  position,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  in  the 
larger  towns,  where  half-time  is  common,  such  an  institution 
might  not  beneficially  be  associated  with  special  classes,  though 
the  sooner  half-timers  are  disallowed  altogether  in  whole-time 
schools,  the  better  both  for  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
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Most  of  our  readers  liave,  no  doubt,  beard  that  we  are 
very  soon  to  have  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Quick’s  well-known 
Educational  Reformers,  and  are  looking  forward  to  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  considerable  interest.  We  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed,  and  will  not  have  many  weeks 
to  wait.  The  new  edition  contains  much  new  matter,  aud 
to  a  great  extent  has  been  re-written  ;  the  essays  on  “  Pesta- 
lozzi  ”  and  “  Froebel,”  which  hitherto  have  been  the  weak 
points  in  the  book,  are  now  two  of  its  strongest ;  while  the 
charm  of  the  style  is  greater  than  ever.  The  advent  of  the 
book  naturally  sets  one  thinking  again  of  the  value  to  the 
teacher  of  a  study  of  the  history  of  education  and  educa¬ 
tional  reforms. 

How  far,  and  in  what  ways,  can  the  history  of  education 
help  a  teacher  ?  Many  of  us  have  no  answer  to  give,  never 
having  definitely  thought  over  the  matter.  And  yet,  with  a 
Teachers’  Registration  Act  in  the  near  future  (as  we  hope), 
it  is  high  time  that  we  should  make  up  our  minds  on  the 
subject.  The  College  of  Preceptors  used  to  have  lectures  on 
the  history  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
For  some  years  these  have  been  discontinued.  Are  teachers 
to  take  this  to  indicate  that  the  history  is  no  longer  thought 
of  much  importance,  or  is  it  only  a  hint  that  they  had  better 
study  the  subject  in  books?  We  believe  we  are  right  in 
stating  that  this  last  is  the  real  reason  why  this  particular 
series  of  lectures  has  been  discontinued.  Personally  we  do 
not  share  the  view,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  assuring  teachers  that  no  slur  is  meant  to  be  cast 
on  the  subject,  which,  they  will  notice,  still  holds  its  place 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  examinations  for  teachers. 

We  suppose  we  shall  carry  every  one  with  us  when  we  say 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  know  his  business  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  its  objects  in  the  bestway — meaning  by  “business” 
not  mere  money-making,  but  teaching.  The  question  is,  how 
one  is  to  get  to  know  one’s  business.  The  ready  and  usual 
answer  is — by  personal  observation  and  personal  practice. 
In  a  modified  sense  it  is  a  good  answer  ;  and  it  seems  definite 
and  practical  enough.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
help  us  far  :  for  we  are  not  told  what  to  observe  and  what  to 
practise,  nor  how  to  do  either ;  and  it  is  a  common  experience 
that  the  observation  and  the  practice  of  the  unskilled  and 
unlearned  are  of  very  little  value.  It  is  not  to  a  country 
yokel  that  we  go  for  information  on  the  mineral  resources  of 
his  district,  or  on  the  qualities  of  its  soil,  though  he  may 
have  grubbed  in  it  all  his  life.  Still  we  may  provisionally 
accept  the  answer  so  far,  that  we  agree  that  personal  obser¬ 
vation  and  personal  practice  of  some  kind  must  form  part  of 
the  means  for  getting  to  know  one’s  business.  What  else  is 
needed  ?  We  must  think  over  what  we  observe,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  arrive  at  some  first  rough  general  principles ;  and  these 
principles  we  must  apply  in  our  practice,  and  watch  carefully 
how  they  hold  good  in  work.  But  even  then  the  experience 
and  the  thought  of  an  individual  are  not  enough  :  they  do 
not  furnish  us  with  sufficient  examples  and  precedents.  We 
must  call  in  the  help  of  others,  and  consult  with  our  neigh¬ 
bours  and  fellow-workers  as  to  their  experience  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  more  we  do  this,  the  better;  and,  unless  we  do 
it,  our  general  principles  are  sure  to  be  parochial,  narrow, 
unsound,  and  we  shall  miss  many  a  valuable  hint  as  to  what 
to  observe  and  how  to  observe.  Nor  need  we  be  restricted 
in  our  choice  of  counsellors  to  our  own  neighbourhood  or 
even  our  own  country.  We  should  go  abroad  also  for  help  ; 


and  we  should  strive  to  find  out  what  is  useful  in  what  has 
been  observed,  and  thought,  and  tried,  in  times  long  past,  by 
those  who  have  been  teachers  and  observers  before  us.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  a  subject  which  is  the  sole  property  or  invention 
of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  observed  and  studied  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  keenest-minded  men  and  women  who  have  ever  lived 
have  dealt  with  its  aims  aud  methods  and  material.  And  it 
is  nothing  better  than  boorish  narrowness  and  amateurish 
conceit  to  imagine  that  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us  which  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  consider. 

To  understand  the  present  we  must  study  the  past.  “  All 
the  institutions  of  man,”  said  Dr.  Bridges  a  few  years  ago, 

“  all  his  problems,  his  works,  and  his  ways — all  are  growths. 
They  have  grown  out  of  something  very  simple  and  common¬ 
place  into  something  very  manifold  and  complicated.  .  .  . 
None  of  these  things  came  at  once.  They  all  grew,  some 
slowly,  some  quickly,  but  none  were  created  suddenly.  To 
understand  them  well,  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to  see  how 
they  grew.”  Dr.  Bridges  was  speaking  of  political,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  social  history ;  but  his  words  are  equally  true  of 
educational  history.  To  change  the  words  of  his  conclusion 
slightly,  “  the  history  of  education  should  be  studied  by  the 
light  of  present  practice  of  education  ;  and  present  practice 
should  be  studied  by  the  light  of  history.”  The  necessity 
for  in  this  way  understanding  the  present  becomes  still  more 
evident  when  we  recall  to  mind  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
school  methods  and  practices  are  largely,  are  mainly,  tradi¬ 
tional — not  only  in  large  particulars,  but  even  down  to  little 
details  of  which  we  are  scarcely  conscious.  To  understand 
these  methods  and  practices,  we  must  understand  how  and 
why  they  came  into  use ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  grave 
danger  of  employing  them  unintelligently,  and,  worse  still, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  retaining  methods  and  practices 
long  after  the  aims  which  gave  them  a  meaning  and  a  value 
have  ceased  to  be  our  aims  ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show 
that  many  of  our  schools  are  in  reality  making  this  same 
very  serious  mistake.  And  again,  if  we  wish  to  advance 
safely  and  usefully,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  where 
we  are.  If  we  wish  to  reform  wisely,  we  must  first  ascertain 
the  true  nature  of  that  which  we  are  to  reform ;  otherwise 
we  are  sure  to  produce  a  disconnectedness  and  a  discontinuity 
which  are  always  most  harmful  in  human  affairs,  and  in 
education  more  than  in  any.  So  in  every  way  it  is  a  wise 
thing  for  a  teacher  and  for  an  educational  reformer  to  study 
the  history  of  education. 

But  even  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection  which  has  to 
be  faced  and  answered.  You  tell  us,  says  the  objector,  that 
education  is  to  be  treated  as  a  science.  Of  what  use  to  a  man 
of  science  is  the  history  of  his  subject?  It  can  tell  him 
nothing  of  real  value.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  history  of 
failure  and  mistake.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
ready  to  admit  that  the  history  of  failure  and  mistake  can 
teach  us  nothing.  It  is  on  the  occasions  of  disaster  that  the 
machinery  we  have  been  using  is  commonly  most  exposed  to 
view.  As  long  as  things  go  smoothly  we  are  wont  to  take 
success,  like  the  other  good  things  of  providence,  as  natural 
and  right.  It  is  when  things  go  wrong  that  our  attention  is 
attracted,  and  we  observe  and  examine  into  them.  In  the 
next  place  we  do  not  admit  that  the  history  of  education  is 
nothing  more  than  a  history  of  failure  and  mistake.  In  the 
main  it  is  an  account  of  many  valuable  experiments.  In 
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very  many  cases  wliat  was  done  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  though  it  would  not  be  suitable 
now  ;  and  it  is  always  helpful  to  study  attempts  to  effect  a 
definite  aim  by  definite  means.  Moreover,  we  must  remember 
that,  while  education  is  a  science — by  which  we  mean  an 
orderly  application  of  sound  scientific  principles — the  history 
of  education  is  valuable  and  interesting  as  part  of  tbe  his¬ 
tory  of  the  growth  and  development  of  human  thought  and 
human  views  of  life.  As  the  view  of  life  shifts,  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  changes.  When  man  is  to  be  a  doer  and  a 
thinker,  we  have  one  process.  When  he  is  to  be  merely  a 
learner,  we  have  another.  When  life  on  this  earth  of  ours 
is  despaired  of,  we  have  one  plan;  when  our  be-all  and  our 
end-all  are  mainly  here,  we  have  another.  Pedagogic  doc¬ 
trines  are  never  wholly  fortuitous ;  nor  are  they  without 
consequences.  As  Compayre  has  admirably  remarked,  the 
education  of  a  people  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  what  it 
believes,  and  a  potent  factor  in  what  it  will  become.  Viewed 
in  this  light  tbe  history  of  education  is  of  very  high  value, 
and  is  keenly  interesting.  We  see  at  once  the  necessity  for 
studying  its  projects  and  reforms  in  chronological  order  and 
in  situ — in  proper  relation,  that  is,  to  ihe  1h  ei  ght, and  life, 
and  aspirations  of  the  time,  without  which  these  projects  and 

reforms  are  but  half  intelligible.  We  see,  too, - but  we 

will  reserve  the  rest  for  another  occasion,  lest  perchance 
we  should  weary  any  of  the  neophytes  of  pedagogy,  who  are 
mostly  tender  souls  and  require  very  delicate  nursing. 


The  Reports  recently  issued  by  the  Education  Department 
on  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges  for  the  year  1889 
supply  the  latest  evidence  of  the  steady  gradual  progress  of 
these  institutions.  The  progress  may  not  be  very  conspicuous 
when  their  work  and  efficiency  in  any  one  year  is  compared 
with  their  work  and  efficiency  in  a  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  the  comparison  be  between  the  colleges  in  the  past 
year,  and  as  they  were  in  1870,  the  advance  they  have  made 
becomes  very  striking.  It  is  true  their  number  has  not  since 
increased.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  eighteen  institutions 
for  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  and  twenty-six  for  the 
training  of  schoolmistresses;  but  in  the  past  twentyyears  very 
considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  syllabus.  As  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  for  Schoolmasters,  Mr. 
Oakely,  in  his  Report  remarks  :  Acting  teachers,  when  Mr. 
Eorster’s  Act  was  passed,  were  only  required  to  work  up  to 
Practice  in  Arithmetic,  and  were  not  obliged  to  take  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  all ;  whilst  students  only  went  as  far  as  Quadratics 
in  Algebra,  and  did  not  touch  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
Further,  the  requirements  in  Physical  Geography  have  been 
much  extended,  the  processes  of  reasoning,  the  laws  of  health, 
notes  of  lessons,  and  a  special  book  have  been  added  to  school 
management.  The  supply  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  has  also  largely  increased — namely,  from  792  to  1843. 
In  the  former  year,  of  the  698  candidates  who  passed,  672 
entered  the  colleges  ;  last  year,  1,202  passed  the  entrance 
examination,  and  706  of  these  were  selected  for  the  vacant 
places,  which  signifies  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  in  the 
men  now  entering  the  colleges  than  obtained  twenty  years 
ago.  The  total  number  of  men  students  has  risen  from  1,112 
to  1,403,  the  grants  from  £41,522  to  £59,807  ;  the  fees  paid 
by  the  students  have  increased  from  £2,017  to  £11,063,  the 


average  cost  per  student  from  £55  to  £60.  Ten  per  cent, 
only  of  the  students  reached  the  first  division  in  the  class  list 
in  1870,  whereas  40  per  cent,  reached  it  last  year.  All  this, 
as  Mr.  Oakely  remarks,  indicates  considerable  progress,  and 
that  the  students  leave  the  colleges,  on  the  average, 
much  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  formerly. 
Equally  satisfactory  is  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  for 
the  Training  Colle°'es  for  Schoolmistresses.  Dr.  Fitch  does 

o  o 

not  contrast  the  present  condition  of  the  twenty-six  colleges 
for  women  with  their  condition  twenty  years  ago,  but  he  states 
that  they  are  now,  “  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  filled  with 
students  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  capacity.”  At 
Christmas  last,  there  were  1,855  residents  ;  of  whom  942  were 
in  the  first  year,  and  913  in  the  second  year. 

The  Chief  Inspector’s  Report  in  respect  to  their  Examination 
is  that  —  “  Only  one  of  the  first  year  students  failed  to  pass, 
the  rest  being  classed  as  follows  :  202  in  the  first  division, 
646  in  the  second  division,  and  93  in  the  third.  There  were 
no  failures  among  the  students  of  the  second  year  who  had 
completed  their  full  period  of  normal  training,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  passing  in  the  first  class  was  321,  in  the  second  536, 
and  in  the  third  56.”  This  shows  that  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  efficiency  is  reached  in  the  women’s  colleges  so  far  as 
ability  to  pass  an  examination  in  prescribed  courses  can  test 
efficiency. 

Dr.  Fitch  does  not  state  in  terms,  and  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  the  quality  of  the  candidates  seeking  to  enter 
the  colleges  has  improved,  but  he  expresses  satisfaction  “  to 
be  able  to  report  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  principals, 
there  is  a  steady  and  gradual,  though  not  a  rapid,  improve¬ 
ment  visible  in  the  social  standing,  manners,  and  general 
character  of  the  female  students.  One  little  indication  of 
this  fact  is  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  from  their 
parents  and  friends  a  somewhat  larger  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  College  than  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  exact  a  few  years  ago.  Several  of  the 
colleges  have  lately  increased  the  charge  on  admission.  In 
four  of  the  colleges  an  entrance  fee  of  £20  is  required  from 
those  candidates  who  have  not  been  pupil-teachers,  and  in 
four  others  the  same  sum  is  paid  by  all  candidates  alike.  A 
rather  larger  proportion  of  the  candidates  than  formerly  is 
now  found  on  admission  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  of  the  elements  of  the  French  language.” 

That  there  should  be  improvement  in  the  quality  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  an  elementary  teacher  seems  to  us  to 
need  no  explanation.  If  there  were  no  such  improvement, 
we  should  indeed  feel  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  educational  activity  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  elementary  teacher’s  position  and 
prospects  during  that  period,  did  not  attract  more  highly 
educated  candidates  than  formerly  for  the  office  of  elementary 
teacher.  Dr.  Fitch  offers  a  very  adequate  explanation  when 
he  says:  “If  one  looks  back  to  the  year  of  the  Education  Act, 
1870,  one  finds  that  the  average  salaiy  of  a  certificated  mis¬ 
tress  was  £57.  11s.  lei,  and  that  a  stipend  of  £100  a  year 
was  exceedingly  rare.  The  average  salary  of  a  certificated 
mistress  is  now  £75.  4s.  5 d  ,  and  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  these  are  reported  to  be  in  receipt  of  salaries  exceeding 
£100.  This  year,  seven  of  the  training  colleges  in  their  re¬ 
turns  state  that  the  average  salaries  of  the  students  on  going 
out  of  the  college,  generally  as  assistants,  exceeded  £70.” 
“  No  one,”  says  Dr.  Fitch,  “  can  contend  that  these  emolu- 
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meats  are  liigli ;  but  tliey  represent  pecuniary  prospects  as 
good  as  those  of  assistant-mistresses  in  high  schools,  and  the 
work  is  in  no  sense  less  interesting  and  honourable.”  Pro¬ 
bably  very  few  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  these  matters 
would  differ  very  much  from  Dr.  Fitch,  except  possibly  in 
respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  work  of  an  elementary 
school  “  is  in  no  sense  less  interesting  ”  than  that  of  a  high 
school.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  us  obvious  enough 
that  the  tendency  of  recent  changes,  and  the  high  salaries  now 
obtainable  in  elementary  schools,  will  draw  into  the  ranks  of 
elementary  teachers  men  and  women  of  higher  social  standing 
and  better  education  than  those  who  have  hitherto  entered 
there. 

Favourable  as  are,  on  the  whole,  the  Reports  of  the  Chief 
Inspectors,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of  the 
existing  colleges  is  not  capable  of  very  much  improvement. 
In  fact,  the  Reports  abound  in  criticisms  which  show  that 
there  are  still  many  things  which  might  be  done  better,  and 
many  things  that  had  better  be  left  undone.  We  are  not 
sure  that  in  the  important  matter  of  lesson-giving  there  is 
not  more  amiss  even  than  is  pointed  out  by  the  Inspectors. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Oalcely  mentions  with  approval  the  illus¬ 
trations  by  models,  drawings,  and  diagrams  of  certain  lessons 
in  Physical  Geography,  given  at  the  Wesleyan  Training 
College.  His  words  are  : — ■“  Again,  one  of  the  lecturers  who 
gave  a  lesson  on  the  Gulf  Stream  had  copied  Mr.  Clayden’s 
model,  assisted  by  some  of  the  students.  In  this  the  trade- 
winds  and  prevailing  American  winds  are  l’epresented  by  the 
motion  of  air  forced  by  bellows  on  the  floor  through  pipes 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  model  of  the 
Atlantic  and  its  bounding  shores ;  some  sawdust,  being  thrown 
into  the  water,  moved  through  the  tropics,  round  the  coast 
and  through  the  Florida  Straits  to  Europe.”  Surely  this  is 
overdone,  the  means  employed  being  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  end  in  view.  No  teacher  could  afford  to  spend  the 
time  necessary  to  get  such  a  model  into  working  order,  nor 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  do  so.  Besides,  it  makes  the 
dynamics  of  the  Gulf  Stream  appear  to  be  much  simpler  than 
is  really  the  case,  by  ignoring  the  agencies  other  than  the 
winds  to  which  this  great  ocean  current  owes  its  origin  and 
direction.  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten,  we  fear,  by  the 
lecturers  in  training  schools,  that  the  young  people  they 
lecture  are  intended  to  be  teachers,  and  that  therefore  each 
lesson  in  the  training  college  should  serve  as  a  model  of  the 
way  in  which  the  subject  in  hand  should  be  treated  when 
taught  to  young  children. 

Dr.  Fitch  draws  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
provision  for  normal  training ;  the  consequence  of  this  being 
that  many  candidates  for  admission  to  the  colleges  are  un¬ 
able  to  find  places  in  them.  He  holds  it  evident  that  the 
difference  in  public  estimation  between  the  trained  and  un¬ 
trained  teacher  will  become  more  strongly  marked,  and  that 
teachers  of  the  latter  class  will  take  a  lower  position  than 
heretofore  in  their  profession.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  this, 
he  points  to  the  admission  of  day  students  to  the  existing 
residential  colleges,  and  notices  that  the  objections  enter¬ 
tained  at  first  to  such  plans  by  the  college  authorities  have 
in  many  cases  disappeared  on  further  consideration.  Such 
admissions  would  not,  however,  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  and,  if  there  be  no  probability  of  any  increase  in 
the  existing  type  of  residential  college,  the  State  or  the 
School  Boards,  separately  or  hr  conjunction,  will  hq,ve  to  see 


that  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  shall  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  systematic  preparation  for  that  office 
only  now  obtainable  in  the  existing  training  colleges. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


Switzerland  (The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series).  By  Mrs.  Lina 
Huy  and  Richard  Stead.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

We  agree  with  the  authors  that  “  for  many  reasons  the  history 
of  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  interesting,”  and  that  “  a  country 
with  such  a  story  to  tell  of  its  earlier  times  should  not  have 
that  story  left  untold.”  The  story  begins  here  with  an  account 
of  the  Lake-Dwellers  and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Lake 
Settlements,  and  it  treats  in  succession  of  the  various  ancestors 
of  the  Swiss  nation,  of  the  history  before  the  Confederation, 
then  after  the  Confederation,  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  of  the  Constitution  of  1815,  and  that  of  1848.  We  have 
found  the  story,  as  here  told,  sufficiently  interesting  to  carry  us 
right  through  it ;  but  at  the  end  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling 
that  it  might  have  been  told  in  places  with  more  force  and  with 
fuller  detail,  and  in  other  places  with  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
what  was  cause  and  what  effect.  We  are  disappointed,  not  lie- 
cause  the  work  before  us  is  badly  put  together,  but  because  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  the  imagination  leads  us  to  expect  when 
Switzerland  is  the  subject  of  the  story. 

Switzerland  is  the  political  as  well  as  the  geological  keystone 
of  Europe.  A  neutral  and  almost  impregnable  fortress,  she 
separates  four  great  Powers — France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria. 
With  a  frontier  of  equal  length  towards  each,  she  prevents  160 
millions  of  Europeans  from  clashing  together  at  a  point  of  con¬ 
tact  common  to  all.  At  the  final  settlement  of  the  European 
Polity  of  Nations,  inl815,  the  dismemberment  of  Switzerland  was 
broached.  Carried  along  by  the  statesmanlike  and  patriotic 
Congress  speeches  of  Charles  Pictet,  Europe  voted  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  neutral  and  inviolable  Switzerland.  To  Charles  Pictet 
de  Rochemont,  Switzerland  owes  her  life;  and,  thanks  to  him, 
Europe  has  been  spared  many  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Not  only 
is  Switzerland  the  playground  of  Europe,”  but  for  ages  it  has 
sent  forth  in  a  continuous  stream  its  shining  lights  to  recoup 
the  worn-out  intellects  of  other  states.  Hence,  for  this  and  many 
other  reasons,  the  book  before  us  ought  to  interest  teachers  ;  for 
Switzerland  is  and  always  lias*  been  the  pioneer  of  edrreation. 
Even  so  early  as  the  eighth  century  this  was  evident,  and  is 
pointed  out  by  the  authors,  who  tell  us  that — • 

“Charlemagne  was  fond  of  visiting-  and  occasionally  teaching  in  his 
Court  school.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  scholars, 
pi-aising  the  diligent  and  admonishing  the  indolent.  The  ‘  Monk  ’ 
informs  us  that  on  one  occasion,  finding  the  compositions  of  the  poorer 
boys  praiseworthy,  whilst  those  of  the  young  nobles  were  unsatisfactory, 
the  Emperor  rose  up  in  anger,  and  warned  these  latter  youths  that  their 
high  birth  and  fine  manners  should  not  screen  them  from  punishment  if 
they  did  not  get  rid  of  their  laziness.  Then,  turning  to  the  poor  hut 
meritorious  youths,  he  highly  commended  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  he 
always  thu3  diligent,  promising  them  rewards  and  preferment  if  they 
continued  in  their  good  course. 

“  Full  of  the  conviction  that  religion  and  learning  are  essential  to 
happiness,  Charlemagne  made  the  education  of  his  people  the  chief 
object  of  his  later  years.  All  parents  ought,  he  says,  ‘  to  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  let  them  abide  there  till  they  are  well-informed,’ 
a  principle  only*  imperfectly  understood  and  acted  upon  even  in  our 
own  day.  To  our  mind  there  is  but  one  who  bears  comparison  with 
him  for  greatness  of  character  and  lofty  aims— Alfred  the  Great,  of 
Wessex.  Clerical  colleges,  and  secular  schools  attached  to  them,  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  clergy,  was  freely  placed  before  the  people.  The  bishops 
were  charged  by  the  Emperor  to  take  care  that  the  priests  were  ‘  well 
qualified  as  religious  teachers.’  The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  open  schools, 
and  ‘  teach  the  children  with  love,  and  to  accept  no  fees  but  what  the 
parents  chose  to  give.’  The  Emperor  also  admonishes  the  monks  to  learn 
better  grammar  and  got  rid  of  their  uncouth  modes  of  speech.  He 
strongly  reprimands  a  choir-boy  whose  wrong  notes  grate  on  his  delicate 
ear.” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  State  compulsory  education. 

The  points  in  which  the  work  falls  short  of  our  expectations 
are  the  following :  the  history  of  the  constitutional  customs  is 
but  loosely  traced,  and  much  more  might  be  said  on  the  influence 
of  Swiss  mental  activity  and  differences  of  mental  character 
produced  by  differences  of  climate  in  the  different  cantons.  All 
these  are  touched  upon  but  too  briefly,  and  causes  are  but  rarely 
pursued  until  found.  Many  points  of  French  and  of  American 
law  were  conceive4  by  the  Swiss,  For  example,  tfie  equal  distrj- 
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bution  of  patrimony  among  the  parents’  children,  which  is  the  law 
in  France  as  in  Switzerland,  was  introduced  to  Mirabean  by 
Reybaz,  a  Genevese.  As  an  evidence  of  the  vigour  with  which 
Reybaz  advocated  his  theories,  we  quote  a  speech  of  his  on  the 
Testamentai’y  Bill  before  the  French  Assembly  : — ■ 

“Well,  gentlemen,  you  arc  aware  that  the  happiness  of  society  is 
mostly  made  up  of  private  affections.  The  domestic  hearth  is  the  nursery 
of  the  feelings  and  habits  that  determine  public  felicity.  What  a  source 
of  quarrels,  of  embarrassments,  of  litigations,  would  bo  dried  up  if  this 
simple  and  natural  method  of  equal  distribution  of  patrimony  were  adopted ! 
What !  is  not  society  sufficiently  clogged  by  the  whims  and  passions 
of  the  living  !  Must  we  submit  to  the  whims  and  passions  of  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  society  groans  under  the  weight  of  all  the  follies, 
all  the  mad  legacies  of  the  dead  from  time  immemorial  to  this  day,  must 
we  burden  future  society  with  all  the  follies  and  mad  legacies  that  the 
future  dead  may  heap  upon  it  by  their  crabbed  and  unnatural  wills  ? 
How  many  testaments  have  we  not  seen  where  pride  or  revenge,  or  an 
unjust  estrangement,  or  a  blind  predilection  was  the  inspiring  passion? 
The  law  annuls  wills  made  ab  irato,  but  all  the  wills  which  might  be 
called  a  clecepto,  a  moroso,  ab  imbecilli,  a  delirante,  a  supcrbo,  the  law 
annuls  them  not,  and  cannot  annul  them.  How  many  of  these  deeds 
notified  to  the  living  by  the  dead,  where  folly  seems  to  rival  passion, 
where  the  testator  makes  legacies  he  blushes  to  avow  while  living,  makes 
legacies  so  unprincipled  that  he  needs  must  banish  himself  from  his  own 
consciousness,  and  dwell  on  the  thought  that  the  grave  will  screen  him 
against  ridicule  and  reproach.” 

There  are  many  such  interesting  subjects  which  are  but  briefly 
and  dryly  touched  upon  in  the  story  of  Switzerland  before  us. 

The  intellectual  influence  of  the  Swiss  is  fully  recognised  by 
the  authors  ;  but,  as  we  shall  show,  they  stop  short  in  their 
narrative  and  fail  to  point  the  moral.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Revival 
of  Letters,  we  read : — 

“  Basel  prided  herself  on  her  naturalists  and  mathematicians,  Merian, 
Bernoulli,  and  Euler ;  while  Zurich  could  boast  of  her  botanists, 
Scheuchzer  and  John  Gcssner.  Berno  produced  that  most  distinguished 
naturalist,  Haller,  who  was  also  a  poet;  Schaffhausen  claims  Johannes 
von  Muller,  the  brilliant  historian ;  and  Brugg  (Aargau)  Zimmerman, 
philosopher  and  royal  physician  at  Hanover  ;  Bodmer  and  Breitinger 
formed  an  aesthetic  critical  forum  at  Zurich.  A  whole  colony  of  Swiss 
savants  settled  at  Berlin,  and  another  at  Hallo.  A  perfect  stream  of  Swiss 
intellect  poured  into  Germany.” 

Now  we  naturally  ask  here  for  two  causes :  first,  what  is  it, 
common  to  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  which  leads  to  this  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour?  and  what  produces  the  local  differences? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  we  may  find  in  the  following 
quotation,  which  we  venture  to  make  from  The  American  Traveller 
of  1881 : — 

“  There  is  a  reason  for  the  intellectual  superiority  of  free  countries,  and 
especially  of  republics,  over  countries  of  limited  liberties,  and  that  reason 
is  unfettered  individuality.  To  that  cause  may  be  assigned  the  fact  that 
Athens,  Venice,  and  Florence,  in  size  no  larger  than  Breslau  or  Magde- 
bui’g,  occupy  as  much  space  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
German  Empire  with  its  forty  million  souls.  To  that  cause  may  be 
assigned  the  fact  that  the  town  republic  of  Geneva,  with  her  50,000 
inhabitants,  has  produced  many  more  men  of  mark  than  the  Russian 
Empire,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  creation  of  a  Genevese  brain, — that  of 
Lefort’s.  To  the  intellectual  flora  of  Genevan  soil  and  republican  culture, 
the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  owe  some  of  the  greatest 
events  in  their  respective  histories;  for  Gallatin,  the  eminent  financier 
and  statesman  of  the  United  States,  was  born  and  bred  in  Geneva,  and 
so  was  Miss  Sellon,  who  became  the  mother  of  Cavour,  the  founder  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.” 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  we  find  the  differences  in 
the  mental  quality  of  the  geniuses  produced  by  towns  but  twenty 
miles  apart  very  great.  Geneva,  for  instance,  excels  in  scholars 
of  one  type,  Zurich  of  another,  Berne  of  another.  Geneva  has 
produced  whole  dynasties  of  philosophers — the  De  Candolles 
(three  generations),  the  De  Saussaures,  the  De  la  Rives  (three 
generations),  &c.  In  the  fifty  years  (1730-1780)  Geneva  gave 
birth  to  ten  artists  of  the  first  rank,  some  of  whom,  such  as 
Leotard,  Dossier,  and  Huber,  had  no  rivals  in  their  department 
of  art;  Zurich  and  North  Switzerland  produced  in  the  same 
period  eight  artists,  and  yet  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
style  and  character  of  the  works  of  the  two  sets  as  if  they 
belonged  to  different  countries. 

Nineteen  distinguished  Genevese  were  born  in  the  short  period 
of  1780-1790.  Amongst  them  we  notice  especially  one  writer  on 
agronomy,  one  strategist,  one  archaeologist,  the  discoverer  of 
the  medical  properties  of  iodine,  one  great  financier,  one  famous 
philhellene,  one  distinguished  mathematician,  the  originator  of 
the  Italian  Antologia,  one  man  of  versatile  genius  being  remark¬ 
able  as  a  theologian,  a  linguist,  a  painter,  a  musician,  a  lithographer, 
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and  a  sculptor.  A  population  of  25,000  Genevese  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  birth  to  one  astronomer, 
two  novelists,  one  grammarian,  one  historian,  one  political 
writer,  two  pliilologers,  one  famous  physician,  one  Celtic  scholar, 
one  art  critic,  one  famous  caricaturist,  and — what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  a  Swiss — Dufour,  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
liberal  cantons  during  the  Sonderbond  war,  the  pacifier  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  the  Swiss  national  hero.  During  the 
fifteen  years  of  Napoleonic  sway  in  Europe,  Geneva  gave  birth 
to  thirteen  men  of  I’epute,  three  of  them  being  luminaries  of 
world-wide  renown,  viz.,  De  la  Rive,  Sturm,  Thalberg.  It  pro¬ 
duced  four  historians,  two  mathematicians,  one  electrician,  one 
plenipotentiary,  one  jurist,  one  hellenist,  one  statistician,  one 
miscellaneous  writer,  one  pianist  and  musical  composer,  one 
medical  writer.  Like  most  of  their  predecessors,  these  Genevese 
worthies  have  had  and  still  retain  a  distinctly  cosmopolitan  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  question  which  necessarily  follows  is,  how  has  that  dif¬ 
ference  come  about?  Why  is  the  bent  of  mind  in  West  Swit¬ 
zerland  so  different  from  that  of  North  or  South  Switzerland? 
Several  factors  combine  to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  but  no 
doubt  the  first  are  the  climatic  influences  on  the  Leman 
valley.  The  bleak  north-east  wind  braces  the  nervous 
system,  and  makes  of  the  Genevese  a  sensitive,  energetic, 
irritable,  but  highly  intelligent  race.  The  Yaudois  that  live 
within  twelve  miles  of  Geneva,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Leman  lake,  are  less  energetic,  more  imaginative,  and  far  less 
critical  than  the  Genevese.  Why  ?  Because  their  canton, 
mainly  screened  from  the  “bise,”  enjoys  a  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  balmy.  Lausanne  and  the  neighbouring  villages  have 
always  ranked  amongst  the  favourite  health  stations  of  Europe ; 
but,  charming  as  the  Yaudois  sky  may  be,  it  is  less  bracing  than 
that  of  Geneva,  and  does  for  its  inhabitants  what  Capua  did  for 
the  troops  of  Hannibal,  viz.,  it  mellows  their  character  and  blunts 
their  acumen. 

The  story  of  the  Reformation  is  well  told  here,  particularly 
as  regards  such  biographies  as  that  of  “  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the 
reformer  who  was  born  amongst  the  song-loving  Toggenburger, 
in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.”  The  personal  description  of  Calvin 
is  excellent — as  good  as  a  poi’trait ;  but  here  again  we  seem  to 
want  to  trace  causes  further  back.  What  led  to  the  ascendancy 
of  Calvin  ? 

The  world  knows  Geneva  mainly  on  account  of  Calvin,  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  its  watchmakers  ;  in  other  words,  Geneva 
is  known  as  being  the  cradle  of  republicanism  in  religion,  of 
republicanism  in  politics,  and  the  home  of  scientific  handicrafts. 
The  intensely  critical  spirit  of  the  Genevese  intellect  lies  at  the 
root  of  these  three  phenomena.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  more 
correct  to  say  that  Calvin  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  are  the 
outcome  rather  than  the  precursors  of  the  Genevese  mind.  Had 
Calvin  alighted  in  some  French,  English,  or  German  town,  he 
would  not  have  fonnd  therein  the  mental  alertness,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  general  principles,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
the  heirlooms  of  every  Genevese,  thanks  to  several  centuries  of 
self-government.  Calvin’s  thought  was  made  a  reality  and  a 
power  by  the  will  of  the  Genevese  themselves. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  reached  Geneva  in  1522,  brought 
thither  by  Agrippa,  a  learned  physician  and  theologian.  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1532,  Farel  and  Saunier,  natives  of 
Dauphine,  came  to  preach  the  reform.  Then  Froment,  another 
reformer,  appeared,  and  held  forth  at  the  Molara.  On  August  8th, 
1535,  Farel  advocated  Lutheranism  for  the  first  time,  in  St.  Peter’s. 
Prior  to  these  reformers,  men  like  Levrier,Berbhelier,  Bonivard,by 
standing  up  against  the  despotism  of  the  Genevese  citizens  and 
against  the  rule  of  their  Papal  princes,  prepared  away  for  Froment, 
Farel,  and  Calvin.  Geneva  became  the  seat  of  the  Reformation 
because  of  all  towns  in  Europe  she  was  the  one  that  was  thrilled 
with  the  most  determined,  the  most  passionate  love  of  freedom. 
Geneva  was  called  the  Protestant  Rome  because,  in  order  to 
carry  out  her  liberty  programme,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  submit 
to  the  ascetic  discipline  of  Calvin.  But,  as  time  rolled  on,  Geneva 
was  backed  by  the  sympathy  of  empires,  and  her  self-imposed 
despotism  became  needless  for  her  self-preservation.  Safe 
against  the  interference  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva 
diiring  the  eighteenth  century  yearned  for  emancipated  citizen¬ 
ship  and  struggled  for  it,  yearned  and  struggled  for  religious 
and  political  equality,  for  universal  suffrage  and  its  consequences, 
cheap,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory  education.  The  result  of 
this  intense  political  fermentation  was  the  forming  of  political 
thinkers  who  have  started  the  modern  world  on  its  democratic 
career.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the  philosopher;  Necker,  the 
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liberal  finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Clavierc,  who  succeeded 
Necker  as  finance  minister;  Dumont,  Du  Rovcray,  and  Reybaz, 
the  coadjutors  of  Mirabeau,  the  suggesters  and  composers  of 
his  speeches;*  and,  lastly,  Madame  de  Stael,  Necker’s  daughter, 
the  champion  of  liberal  ideas  during  the  Napoleonic  empire,  and 
the  most  brilliant  writer  of  her  time. 

Then,  again,  our  authors  seem  to  forget  that,  even  when  their 
services  are  carried  to  foreign  countries,  the  Swiss  arc  Swiss 
still.  We  read  that  “  Madame  de  Stael,  though  born  in  Geneva, 
was  in  heart  a  Frenchwoman,”  and  that,  though  Voltaire  the 
realist  and  Rousseau  the  idealist  “  both  did  battle  for  Geneva, 
neither  was  reckoned  a  prophet  in  that  city.”  Let  us  examine 
the  case  of  Rousseau. 

“  Emile  ;  on,  de  V Education,”  was  published  in  1762.  It  was 
anathematized  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  authorities  of  Geneva. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  up  to  Rousseau’s  day,  the  methods  of 
education  were  tyrannical.  Rousseau  pointed  out  that  the  most 
respectable  thing  in  a  child  is  his  instinct  of  freedom,  and  that  a 
wise  educator  should  guide  and  not  crush.  Rousseau’s  doctrine 
being  in  opposition  to  the  despotic  instincts  of  society  and  of 
religion,  he  got  for  himself  the  persecution  of  the  society  he  was 
endeavouring  to  reform,  not  so  much  in  Switzerland  as  elsewhere. 
What  he  had  been  doing  for  the  emancipation  of  the  child  lie 
Avished  to  do  for  the  emancipation  of  man,  so  he  wrote  his 
Contrat  Social  which  produced  a  profound  sensation  every¬ 
where  but  in  Switzerland  itself,  where  the  principles  lie  advo¬ 
cated  were  widely  known.  What  must  be  steadily  borne  in 
mind  is  that,  throughout,  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  is  atypical 
Genevese,  a  Genevese  of  the  people.  He  describes  his  father, 
after  a  citizen  militia  review,  saying  to  him  with  an  embrace, 
“  Jean- Jacques,  lovrn  thy  country.  Look  at  these  good  Genevese ; 
they  are  all  friends,  they  are  all  brothers  ;  joy  and  concord  reign 
amongst  them.  You  are  a  Genevese ;  one  day  you  will  see 
other  peoples,  but  were  you  to  travel  as  much  as  I  have  you 
would  not  see  the  like  of  them.”  In  the  Dedication  to  the 
Genevese  that  precedes  his  discourse  on  “  Social  Inequality,” 
Rousseau  says  :  “  Having  had  the  happiness  to  be  born  amongst 
you,  how  could  I  meditate  on  our  native  equality  and  our  artificial 
inequality,  without  thinking  of  the  deep  wisdom  which,  in  your 
state,  blends  them  so  as  to  satisfy  nature  and  society  and  be  a 
stay  to  public  order  and  private  happiness  ?  When  searching  for 
the  best  maxims  which  good  sense  could  suggest  for  a  political 
constitution,  I  have  been  struck  by  seeing  them  all  practised 
in  yours.”  In  the  first  page  of  the  Contrat  Social,  Rousseau, 
speaking  of  Geneva,  exclaims  :  “  Happy  am  I,  when  I  think  out 
political  problems,  ever  to  find  in  my  research  fresh  reasons  for 
loving  the  constitution  of  my  country!”  In  his  Lettres  ecrites 
de  la  Montague,  he  says  :  “  I  have  taken  the  admirable  consti¬ 
tution  of  Geneva  as  a  model  of  political  institutions,  and  have 
proposed  it  as  an  example  to  Europe.”  In  one  sense  he  may  not 
have  been  a  “  prophet,”  for  the  opinions  he  taught  were  well 
known  in  Switzerland  ;  but  Rousseau  Avas  not  without  honour  in 
his  oavii  country. 

There  are  other  criticisms  we  should  have  made  if  we  had  not 
already  carried  this  notice  to  an  inordinate  length ;  but  we  must 
add  that  fifty-four  excellent  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  which  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 


Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation  and  Science. 
By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.O.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  {Religious 
Tract  Society.  1890.) — Sir  William  Dawson  tells  us  in  his  Preface 
that  the  object  of  his  work  “  is  to  examine  in  a  popular  manner, 
and  to  test  by  scientific  facts  and  pi’inciples,  the  validity  of  that 
multiform  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  universe,  which  has 
taken  so  deep  hold  of  the  science  and  literature  of  our  time”; 
and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Avorld  of  general 


*  There  are  in  the  Library  of  Geneva  sixty-nine  letters  written  by 
Mirabeau  to  Reybaz  ;  the  following  is  one  of  them  : — 

“August  27th,  1790.  I  send  you  all  the  congratulations  I  have 
received,  thanks  to  the  excellent  speech  you  have  bequeathed  me.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  having  attenuated  two  or  three  words ;  they 
will  appear  in  the  report.  The  fact  is,  I  feared  the  assembly  might  be, 
or  rather  might  think  itself,  treated  with  too  high  a  hand.  So  I  have 
omitted  as  a  matter  of  euphony  the  word  ‘  Men,'  & c.  Now  I  do  assure 
you,  first,  that  the  success  of  the  speech  was  enormous  ;  secondly,  that 
the  question  will  be  carried.  I  beg  leave  to  go  and  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  Avith  you.  I  also  ask  you  at  once  to  exercise  the  most  absolute 
dictatorship  over  the  speech  where  you  are  kind  enough  to  grant  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  few  pages  I  have  added  thereto.” 


readers  “  greatly  needs  some  clear  and  iutelligible  exposition  of 
its  nature  and  tendency,  some  classification  of  its  variation,  and 
some  attempt  to  explain  its  agreement  or  discordance  with 
science  and  religion.”  Perhaps  Sir  William  DaAvson  has  failed 
to  be  quite  as  impartial  as  his  Preface  leads  us  to  hope,  and  has 
assumed  too  much  the  rule  of  the  partisan  anti-evolutionist ;  but 
all  who  wish  to  sec  the  more  conservative  side  of  opinion  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  most  attractive  form  will  find  this  book  a  valuable 
compendium.  The  objections  to  evolution  are  marshalled  Avith 
skill,  expressed  in  felicitous  language,  and  adorned  with  a  Avealth 
of  illustration  seldom  found  in  such  treatises ;  and,  Avhile  the 
exponents  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  are  handled  with  a 
freedom  which  the  position  of  this  distinguished  critic  justifies, 
there  is  no  lack  of  courtesy,  nor  any  misrepresentation  of  their 
views.  After  a  feAV  introductory  pages,  a  long  chapter  is  devoted 
to  answering  the  question,  “  What  is  Evolution  p”  Sir  William 
Dawson  illustrates  the  mental  confusion  which  largely  prevails 
in  the  use  of  the  popular  term  :  the  fascinating  character  of  the 
original  conception  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  Avord  as  a  kind  of 
“Open  Sesame ”  to  unlock  the  doors  of  all  mysteries,  and  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  mental  jugglery.  There  is  much  force  in 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  now  be  desirable  to  insist  on  the 
terms  causation  and  development  to  denote  the  two  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas  of  causal  and  modal  progress  which  are  so  frequently 
confused  under  the  one  term  evolution ;  for  while  Darwin  con¬ 
cerned  himself  hardly  at  all  with-the  former,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  abstained  from  committing  himself  to  any  definite  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  term  Avhicli  he  popularised 
has  been  used  to  cover  the  origin  of  life,  as  Avell  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  species ;  and  to  embrace  many  partially  conflicting 
theories.  It  is  in  the  chapters  which  deal  Avith  the  “  Origin  of 
Life,”  and  with  the  geological  arguments,  that  the  author  seems 
to  us  to  be  at  his  best ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  carefully 
without  being  impressed  Avith  the  small  amount  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypotheses  that  has  yet  been  actually  established  ;  and 
without  being  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  geological  evidence 
shows  “  that  the  introduction  and  extinction  of  species,  and  even 
of  races  and  varieties,  depends  on  the  interaction  of  causes  too 
numerous  and  complicated  to  be  covered  by  any  existing  hypo¬ 
theses  of  evolution.”  Haeckel’s  scheme  of  monistic  evolution  is 
discussed  at  length,  and  the  absurdly  exaggerated  theory  of  this 
brilliant  man  is  shown,  perhaps  with  disproportionate  care,  to  be 
untenable.  For  the  various  forms  of  tlieistic  evolution  which, 
of  course,  start  from  the  Supreme  First  Cause,  and  seek  to  find 
in  evolution  only  an  explanation  of  the  modes  of  His  working, 
the  author  exhibits  a  mild  contempt,  mingled  with  a  fear  that 
they  tend  to  ally  religion  wilh  a  theory  likely  to  be  discarded  by 
exact  science.  Without  endorsing  all  the  conclusions  reached, 
we  cordially  commend  this  hook  to  all  interested  in  the  subject 
as  likely  “  to  mitigate  present  extremes  of  feeling  and  belief.” 

Outlines  of  General  Chemistry.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  James  Walleer,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  the 
Chemical  Department,  University  of  Edinburgh.  ( Macmillans .) 
— This  book  might  be  entitled  the  “  Principles  of  Chemistry.” 
It  has  the  same  kinds  of  relation  to  the  science  of  chemistry  as 
Lyell’s  “  Principles  of  Geology  ”  has  to  general  geology,  or  as 
the  first  volume  of  Miller’s  “  Chemistry,”  Avhicli  is  an  introduc¬ 
tory  book  of  principles,  bear’s  to  the  second  and  third,  which  are 
on  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  respectively.  It  brings,  in 
an  elementary  manner,  the  theories  of  mechanics,  dynamics,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  mineralogy  to  bear  on  chemistry.  The 
author  says  :  “  I  have  abstained  as  far  as  possible  from  the  use  of 
mathematical  formulas,  and  have  always  striven  after  clearness 
of  exposition.  The  task  has  been  all  the  more  difficult  that  the 
course  of  study  still  pursued  by  the  average  chemist  has  laid 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  employment  of  higher 
mathematics.  When  possible,  I  have  applied  graphic  methods  : 
when  a  clear  proof  could  not  be  given  in  an  elementary  way,  I 
have  contented  myself  with  simply  stating  the  result.  The 
reader  who  has  only  an  acquaintance  with  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics  may  thus  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  acquiring  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  analysis.  Without  such 
knOAvledge  it  is  possible  (as  1  have  endeavoured  to  show)  to 
understand  both  the  methods  and  the  results  of  general 
chemistry  ;  but  for  successful  Avork  in  this  field  such  knowledge 
is  indispensable.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  an  enor¬ 
mous  advance  has  been  made  in  chemistry  by  the  theories  of 
solution  and  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  due  respectively  to  Van’t 
Hoff  and  Arrhenius.  I  hope  not  only  to  have  rendered  a 
service  to  students  by  the  elementary  exposition  of  these  epoch- 
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making  theories,  and  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  based, 
but  also  to  have  contributed  towards  their  general  recognition 
amongst  my  fellow-teachers — a  recognition  which  can  scarce  be 
longer  delayed.”  To  this  the  translator  adds  the  following : — 
“The  singular  disregard  of  the  discoveries  of  Yan’fc  Hoff  and 
Arrhenius  amongst  the  English-speaking  scientific  public  must 
be,  in  great  measure,  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  connected 
account  of  them  from  one  uniform  point  of  view — a  want  which 
this  volume  amply  supplies.”  The  book  is  in  two  parts  Part 
I.,  Chemical  Laws  of  Mass.  Mass:  Numerical  Relations  of  the 
Atomic  Weights,  &c.  The  Properties  of  Gases  :  Specific  Gravity, 
the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  the  Specific  Heat  of  Gases,  and  the 
First  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  Liquids:  Refraction,  Polariza¬ 
tion,  Surface  Tension,  Internal  Friction,  Specific  Heat  of  Liquids, 
&c.  Solutions:  Gases  in  Gases,  Gases  in  Liquids,  Liquids  in 
Liquids,  &c.  Solids:  Fusion,  Solidification,  Solution  Crystals, 
Optical  Properties,  &c.  Chemical  Systematics :  Molecular  Theory, 
&c.  Part  II.,  Chemical  Laws  of  Energy,  Thermo-,  Photo-, 
Electro-Chemistry,  Chemical  Dynamics  and  Affinity.  The  work 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  and  printed  in  another  column,  that 
the  student  of  any  branch  of  science  must  nowaday  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  all  other  branches.  It  is 
clearly  written  and  well  printed,  and  is  cheap  at  ten  shillings  net, 
a  term  explained  by  the  publishers  as  follows: — “This  book  is 
published  at  a  net  price,  i.e.,  the  terms  on  which  it  is  supplied  to 
booksellers  arc  not  such  as  will  enable  them  to  allow  a  discount 
to  purchasers.” 

Homeric  Grammar.  By  F.  F.  Thompson.  (Rivingtons.) — Mr. 
Thompson  has  here  followed  up  his  larger  and  smaller  volumes 
on  Attic  syntax  by  a  compendious  treatise  on  the  accidence  and 
syntax  of  Epic  Greek,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  page-heading 
throughout  gives  the  subject  as  Homeric  Prosody.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  school  grammars  is  followed,  and  only  what 
is  exclusively  or  characteristically  Epic  is  given.  As  the  author 
confesses,  this  method  tends  to  confirm  boys  in  the  belief  that 
Epic  is  a  mere  “  sport  ”  from  Attic,  but  that  belief  is  already  an 
inevitable,  though  a  temporary,  result  of  our  necessary  practice 
in  beginning  with  Attic.  The  execution  of  the  book  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  compilation  from 
Mr.  Monro’s  larger  work.  It  is  suitable  onty  for  the  highest 
forms  in  schools,  in  which  a  considerable  knowledge  of  later 
Greek  may  be  presumed.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  terms 
used  without  explanation,  such  as  “weak  root”  and  “vowel  of 
inflexion  ”  (p.  41).  A  serious  misprint  of  “a”  for  “a”  occurs 
twice  on  p.  3G,  and  another  of  “  verb  ”  for  “  ending,”  on  p.  32., 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Bij  Victor  Henry . 
(Sonnenschein.) — In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  King  and 
Cookson’s  Sounds  and  Inflexions  in  Greek  and  Latin ,  a  very  great 
service  has  been  done  to  English  scholars  by  the  publication  of 
M.  Henry’s  well-known  work  in  English.  There  has  been 
hitherto  no  comprehensive  work  of  moderate  compass  giving 
with  accuracy  the  chief  results  of  modern  linguistic  science  as 
applied  to  Greek  and  Latin.  The  translation  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  Elliott,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  author,  whohas 
made  a  number  of  corrections  and  additions.  Indeed,  consider¬ 
able  pains  have  been  taken  by  both  author  and  translator  to 
adapt  this  English  edition  to  the  needs  of  English  scholars.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  volume  is  not  a  school  book  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  boys.  But  no  teacher  of  Latin  or  Greek, 
who  wishes  his  teaching  to  be  real  and  fruitful,  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlehury  and  W.  S.  Beard. 
( Bell  &  Sons.) — It  is  fairly  typical  of  this  book  that  the  only 
matter  about  which  in  the  Preface  the  authors  show  any  anxiety 
is  the  correctness  of  the  answers.  They  have  taken  great  pains 
with  these.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  how  a  child  gains  his  ideas  of  number,  and 
how  these  ideas  develop,  in  what  order  and  by  what  means.  This 
is  how  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  : — 

“  A  unit  is  a  single  thing;  as  one  boy,  one  penny,  one  book.  Quantities 
of  the  same  kind,  or  like  quantities,  are  such  as  have  the  same  unit ;  for 
example,  five  horses  and  eight  horses  are  like  quantities,  the  unit,  one  horse, 
being  the  same  for  both.  A  number  is  a  unit,  such  as  one  girl,  or  a 
collection  of  units  of  the  same  kind,  as  six  pennies.  In  the  latter  case  the 
unit  is  one  penny.  Arithmetic  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
of  the  aiit  of  using  them.  A  number,  such  as  four  or  five,  not  attached  to 
any  particular  things  or  units,  is  called  an  abstract  number.  A  number 
of  particular  units,  such  as  four  horses,  or  five  men,  is  called  a  concrete 

NUMBER.” 

And  so  on,  Shade  of  Froebel !  was  there  ever  anything  more 
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foreign  to  child-mind  !  Fortunately  both  pupil  and  teacher  will 
skip  all  that,  and  will  turn  to  the  examples,  which  are  numerous 
and  fairly  well  framed;  and  then  there  are  the  answers,  with 
which  so  much  care  has  been  taken.  May  we  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  wish  writers  of  school-books,  especially  books  on 
arithmetic,  would  give  up  using  the  term  “elementary”  when 
what  they  mean  is  rudimentary,  or  primary,  or  simple  ?  The 
elements  of  the  science  of  numbers  and  examples  of  the  simple 
rales  are  not  synonymous.  Nor  if,  in  any  sense,  they  were, 
would  this  be  a  recommendation.  We  do  not  begin  a  subject 
with  the  study  of  its  elements — this  belongs  to  a  late  and  not  to  the 
first  stage.  At  least  we  do  not  begin  with  elements  when  we  pay 
any  regard  to  child-mind  and  its  development.  We  only  begin  so 
when  we  neglect  child-mind  altogether,  and  think  only  of  the 
subject  and  how  it  may  be  neatly  packed  into  a  book.  We  do 
not  see  any  signs  that  the  authors  of  this  book  have  thought  at 
all  about  child-mind. 
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English  Writers.  Yol.  V.  By  Henry  3Iorley,  LL.I).  [Cassells.) — The 
fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Morley’s  Attempt  toivards  a  History  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  completes  the  account  of  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  continues  an  extremely  interesting  and  scholarly  series.  “Church 
Reform  ”  is  the  title  of  Chapter  I.  ;  the  four  following  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Wyclif,  the  subject  being  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of 
“Wyclif’s  Earlier  Years,”  “Wyclif  the  Reformer,”  “Wyclif  as 
Teacher,”  and  “  Wyclif' s  Later  Y ears  ”  ;  the  remaining  eight  chapters, 
embracing  265  pages,  afford  as  complete  an  account  of  Chaucer,  and  as 
impartial  a  criticism  of  his  works,  as  one  could  wish.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  Dr.  Morley’s  health  will  allow  him  to  continue  the  half-yearly 
volumes  of  a  series  which  gives  us  the  faithful  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

The  Sancta  Jtespubliea  Bomana.  By  B.  H.  Wrightson,  M.A.  ( Henry 
Frowele.) — Much  attention  is  being  directed  to  mediaeval  history, 
especially  to  that  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  study  is  an  attractive  one, 
but  so  complicated  and  length y  that  few  people  have  the  requisite  leisure 
to  pursue  it.  The  Sancta  Bespublica  Bomana  is  a  continuous  account  of 
the  changes  and  calamities  which  befell  the  ancient  centre  of  Roman 
power  during  five  eventful  centuries,  A.n.  395-888,  from  the  division 
of  tire  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius  to  the  breaking  up 
of  Charlemagne’s  empire  in  the  West,  and  will  fitly  supply  an  existing 
want.  Stout  paper,  distinct  type,  and  wide  margins  all  help  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  work. 

Models  and  Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation.  By  II.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  and 
Bee.  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A.  [Clarendon  Press.)- — The  striking  feature  of 
this  book  of  “  Unseens  ”  is  the  presence  of  thirty-two  translated  passages 
selected  from  Latin  and  Greek,  forming  Part  1.  of  the  work.  Lewis 
Campbell,  A.  Sidgwick,  E.  Abbott,  Dean  Bradley,  Prof.  Joweft,  and 
others  figure  among  the  translators.  The  student  will  certainly  find  here 
a  different  standard  of  translation  from  what  is  usually  aimed  at  or  found 
in  books  of  this  nature.  Part  II.  contains  158  selections  from  Latin 
authors,  Part  III.  about  the  same  number  from  the  usual  Greek  authors, 
if  we  except  Apollonius  Ilhodius  and  Callimachus. 

We  have  received  from  the  University  Correspondence  College  Warehouse 
several  of  their  Tutorial  Series,  edited  for  the  B.A.  Examination  (1891 ) 
of  the  London  University.  Cicero  de  Finibus,  I.,  by  S.  Moses,  31. A.,  and 
C.  S.  Fearenside,  B.A.,  is  a  very  complete  text-book,  containing  an 
immense  amount  of  information  indispensable  to  intending  candidates. 
The  Introduction  contains  a  Life  of  Cicero,  General  Introduction  to  the 
text,  Sources  of  the  Treatise,  Summary  of  Philosophy  down  to  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Book.  The  text  is  clearly  printed,  and 
the  notes  are  mainly  grammatical  and  explanatory.  An  index  of  proper 
names  and  a  translation  of  the  text  complete  a  well-bound  and  attractive 
work.  With  such  a  text-book  the  student  should  thoroughly  appreciate 
and  master  a  difficult  treatise  of  the  great  author.  A  History  of  the 
Beigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  J.  II. 
Haydon,  31. A.,  although  at  times  somewhat  too  succinct,  will  yet  amply 
suffice  for  the  purpose  required.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  rise  of  the 
principate,  the  new  constitution,  and  the  literature  of  these  two  important 
and  interesting  reigns.  A  History  of  Sicily,  b.c.  490-289,  by  A.  II. 
Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  W.  F.  3Iasom,  B.A.,  is  a  much-needed  work.  We 
do  not  envy  the  student  who  attempts  to  study  the  periods  without  its 
aid,  the  time  spent  in  discriminating  the  necessary  information  from  any 
large  History  would  be  enormous.  Another  of  the  series  is  the  Intermediate 
Science  and  Brel.  Sci.  Directory,  which  gives  in  four  parts  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  examinations  and  the  text-books  required,  with  specimen 
papers  and  solutions.  The  ever- improving  nature  of  these  books  shows 
plainly  that  the  College  is  thriving. 

Shakespeare' s  (1)  Julius  Ceesar,  (2)  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  each  by 
K.  Deighton  [Macmillan),  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  Series  of  English 
Classics,  written  by  Professors  of  Indian  Colleges,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  native  students.  The  plan  of  the  series  and  the  nature  of 
the  notes  continue  to  be  the  same  as  in  former  volumes.  In  each  there  is 
a  lengthy  introduction  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  play. 

The  Townley  Algebraical  Tests.  By  T.  B.  Ellery.  [A.  C.  Dawson.)  — 
These  books  of  Algebraical  Tests  are  three  in  number,  each  containing 
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forty  sets  of  five  examples  in  elementary  algebra.  There  are  separate 
detached  answers  to  each  part. 

The  Modern  Language  Monthly.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A., 
B.Mus.  { William  Rice).— We  have  received  No.  5  of  Yol.  III.  of  the 
above  monthly  journal,  which,  under  Mr.  Beuzemaker’s  editorship,  is 
making  a  new  start,  and  which  all  who  have  to  teach  or  to  learn  French, 
German,  or  Spanish  will  find  very  useful.  The  number  before  us  chiefly 
consists  of  extracts  for  translation  into  and  from  the  languages  just 
mentioned.  There  are  also  two  very  good  first  instalments  of  articles, 
one  on  “  French  Pronunciation,”  and.  the  other  on  “  Modern  Philology,” 
the  latter  by  Mr.  AV.  H.  Widgery,  who  has  already  made  himself  an 
authority  among  teachers  on  this  subject.  Of  course  there  are  also  the 
usual  “  translation  prizes,”  which  few  educational  journals  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  without.  Here,  however,  they  are  quite  in  place,  and  are 
already  attracting  many  competitors.  AYe  wish  Mr.  Beuzemaker  every 
success. 

The  Mew  Little  Folks  Painting  Book.  {Cassells.)  —  The  outline 
sketches  in  this  book  are  adapted  for  painting  in  water  colours.  AArhen 
painted,  they  will  make  pretty  and  effective  pages.  As  an  example,  the 
frontispiece  has  been  painted  by  hand.  There  is  a  competition  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  book,  and  all  copies  sent  in  will  be  distributed  among 
the  children’s  hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dictionary  of  Book-keeping  Terms  and  Definitions.  By  Henry  Bickcrstaff. 
( Percival  Co.) — This  is  a  small  book  of  about  fifty  pages,  containing  the 
abbreviations  used  in  book-keeping,  terms  and  definitions,  and  the  recent 
examination  papers  of  the  Oxford  Local  and  Society  of  Arts  Examinations. 

Elementary  Mechanics,  Part  III.  {Blackics). — This  is  an  excellent 
elementary  text-book.  The  subject  is  placed  before  the  beginner  in  a 
simple  and  extremely  lucid  manner,  and  the  examples  for  solution  afford 
good  practice  in  the  study.  The  illustrations  arc  numerous,  and  in  many 
eases  new  ;  those  exemplifying  the  Inclined  Plane  are  particularly  good. 

Primer  of  Book-keeping .  By  J.  Thornton.  {Macmillans.) — The  Ledger, 
and  how  to  prove  it,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  this  primer,  and 
is  dealt  with  in  a  very  simple  manner.  It  ia  quite  an  experience  to  find  a 
book  on  this  subject  “chatty,”  yet  Mr.  Thornton  has  turned  his  gift  to 
good  account.  AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  made  the 
subject  clear  and  interesting.  The  numerous  graphic  examples  are 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  success  with  which  the  book  will  meet. 
A  Key  to  the  Primer  is  published  separately. 

Elements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany.  By  D.  H.  Campbell,  Fh.I). 
{Ginn  $  Co.) — A  knowledge  of  a  plant  is  far  more  important  than  its 
name,  and  the  author’s  strong  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  chief  aim  of 
botany  is  the  ability  to  run  down  a  plant  by  means  of  an  “analytical 
key,”  the  subject  being  exhausted  as  soon  as  the  name  of  the  plant  is 
discovered,  is  perfectly  just.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  work, 
which  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  beginning  book  for 
college  students.  A  word  of  praise  is  duo  to  the  excellence  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  drawings  which  are  found  on  every  page  of  the  book. 

Cameos  from  English  History  :  The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642-1678). 
By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe .”  {Macmillans.) — This  is  the 
seventh  of  the  “  Cameos  from  English  History  ”  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Although  the  period  which  it  embraces  is  some¬ 
what  complex,  and  one  on  which  there  are  a  bewildering  amount  of  lights, 
the  author  has  weighed  her  facts  in  such  an  impartial  balance  that  they 
come  out  with  great  fairness. 

Biblioteca  Italiana. — (1)  Mcrope,  Tragcdia  di  Sciplone  Maffei.  (2)  Un 
Curioso  Accidente,  Commedia  in  tre  atii  di  Carlo  Goldoni.  (3)  Movelle  di 
Edmondo  de  Amicis.  With  Motes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 
M.A.  {Hachcttc  S;  Cie.) — These  three  little  text-books  for  English  stu¬ 
dents  of  Italian  will  supply  a  genuine  want,  and  are,  we  hope,  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  an  interesting  series.  They  arc  neat  in  appearance  and  well 
printed.  The  notes,  mainly  the  translation  of  difficulties,  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  AVe  would  rather  see  them  at  the  back  of  the  book,  but 
possibly  this  will  be  remedied  in  subsequent  editions. 

Elementary  Science  Lessons.  By  W.  Hewitt,  B.Sc.  {Longmans.) — This 
is  a  systematic  course  of  Practical  Object  Lessons,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  training  the  mind  of  young  children.  It  forms  the  first 
year’s  course  of  a  system  of  Elementary  Science  Lessons,  as  contemplated 
by  the  New  Code.  The  simple  experimental  illustrations  ought  to 
cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  children. 

A  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  {Edward  Arnold.) — The 
student  who  works  through  this  School  Algebra  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  author’s  College  Algebra,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  an 
extended  course.  The  problems  are  carefully  graded,  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  mostly  new.  The  greatest  novelty  in  the  book  is  the  introductory 
chapter,  which  brings  before  the  student  in  review  the  knowledge  he  has 
already  gained  from  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  states  and  proves  the  general 
laws  of  numbers,  sets  forth  the  advantage  of  using  letters  to  represent  num¬ 
bers  in  the  statement  of  general  laws,  and  leads  him  to  see  that  Algebra,  like 
Arithmetic,  treats  of  numbers.  The  meaning  of  negative  quantities,  too, 
is  explained,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combinations  of  different 
arithmetical  numbers  are  shown  to  apply  to  algebraic  numbers.  In 
printing  and  binding,  the  firm  seems  almost  to  have  surpassed  itself  in  the 
book  before  us. 

How  they  Form  a  Scries  of  Sloyd Models  at  Miids.  {Thos.  Laurie.)  —  On  the 
three  pages  of  this  quarto  sheet  is  crowded  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  Niiiis  Sloyd.  There  is  a  list  of  the  manipulations  necessary  to 
make  the  four  concurrent  series  of  models,  a  list  of  the  fifty  models  in 


that  series— the  Boys’  High  School  series — most  usually  worked  through 
by  English  students  ;  and  to  that  list  is  added  the  exact  size  of  each  model, 
and  the  kind  of  wood  which  can  best  be  used  for  it,  with  the  manipulations 
which  are  necessary  to  make  it.  But  all  that  is  by  the  way.  The  real 
object  of  the  sheet  is  to  show  the  method,  the  way  in  which  the  -work  is  laid 
out.  For  it  is  in  that  method,  rather  than  in  any  particular  set  of  models, 
that  the  essence  of  Sloyd  consists.  The  method  is  perfectly  general, 
being  the  only  one  the  successful  teacher  can  adopt,  whatever  be  his 
subject.  AVhat  is  noteworthy  in  this  special  application  of  it  is  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Director  Salomon  has  worked  it  out,  and  the 
graphic  way  in  which  it  is  represented.  For  proof  of  this  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  sheet  itself.  AVe  may  add  that  it  is  printed 
from  Herr  Salomon’s  own  copy,  and  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
usefully  be  hung  on  the  wall  of  any  workshop  in  which  Sloyd  is  taught. 

Handcraft.  The  most  reliable  basis  of  Technical  Education  in  Schools  and 
Classes  ;  being  an  English  Exposition  of  Slojd,  explained  and  illustrated, 
by  John  D.  Sutcliffe.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall.  4:to, 
pp.  79.  {Griffith  Farran.) — Mr.  Sutcliffe,  who  is  an  engineer  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Recreative  Classes  Committee  there, 
was  a  student  last  year  in  the  Slojd  Training  Class  taught  by  Miss 
Andren  from  Naas.  The  work  interested  him  so  much  that  he  executed 
working  drawings,  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  of  the  things  he  had  made. 
These  ho  has  reproduced  in  the  handsome  book  before  us,  and  has  also 
given  some  account  of  tools  and  appliances,  as  well  as  detailed  directions 
for  making  each  of  the  first  twenty-five  objects  or  models  in  the  Boys’ 
High  School  Scries.  These  drawings,  with  the  accompanying  text,  will 
give  school  managers  and  others  a  better  idea  of  what  Slojd  is  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  But  the  book  makes  no  claim  to 
supersede  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  will  admirably  supplement  that 
work  ;  and  will  greatly  help  the  student  when  he  himself  begins  to  teach, 
by  reviving  directions  and  cautions  partially  or  wholly  forgotten. 

Gaudcamus  :  a  Selection  of  Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  John 
Farmer.  {Cassells.) — Here  are  one  hundred  of  the  best-known  songs, 
such  as  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  “John  Peel,”  “  St.  Patrick  was  a  Gentle¬ 
man,”  “  The  Leather  Bottel,”  “  Sally  in  Our  Alley,”  “  Vicar  of  Bray,” 

ltobin  Adair,”  and  “Ye  Banks  and  Braes.”  The  pianoforte  accom¬ 
paniments  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Farmer.  Eight  of  the  songs,  namely, 

1  Forty  Years  on,”  “  AVillow  the  King,”  “  Larry,”  “  St.  Joles,”  “Jack 
and  Joe,”  “  October,”  “Euclid,”  and  “  How  does  the  Song  come,”  are 
all  from  the  Harrow  Song  Book,  the  words  being  by  E.  E.  Bowen, 
and  music  by  John  Farmer.  Three  or  four  are  from  the  Balliol  Song 
Book  ;  one  of  them,  the  “  Epilogue,”  is  by  Browning,  and  is  probably 
the  last  poem  he  wrote.  There  are  also  four  or  five  adaptations  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  F.  AV.  Farrar,  and  some  new  songs  by  Farmer.  All 
are  hearty  and  some  are  jovial.  As  a  rule,  they  have  but  limited  range 
or  register.  Thus  the  tune  to  the  Ode  to  Tobacco  lies  within  the  compass 


of  an  octave. 

A  Mew  Elementary  French  Course.  By  F.  E.  Darque.  {Joseph  Hughes 
§  Co.) — This  course  is  specially  designed  for  young  students,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  Queen’s  scholarship  candidates.  Its  initial  method  is  worthy 
of  praise — to  make  the  pupil  at  first  familiar  with  everyday  expressions 
before  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  study  of  grammar. 

The  All-England  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  T.  B.  Ellery.  {Gotch  %  Gomme.) 
— The  examples  in  this  book  arc  arranged  in  seven  divisions,  each  division 
containing  nearly  300  sums,  and  being  preceded  by  useful  hints  to  the 


teacher. 

Victor  Hugo's  Ray  Bias.  By  H.  A.  Perry,  M.A.  {Longmans,  Green 
(j-  Co.) — The  great  literary  value  of  “  Ruy  Bias,”  and  the  numerous 
historical  facts  connected  with  its  action,  will  cause  this  edition  to  be  read 
in  many  schools.  It  contains  a  life  of  the  author  and  history  of  the  play, 
historical  notes  on  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  the  position  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,  1G95— 1 7 00,  and  brief  notes  on  the  text  sufficient  to 
direct  the  student’s  efforts  rather  than  to  render  effort  unnecessary. 

Handbook  of  English  Literature.  Part  V.  By  R.  McWilliam,  B.A. 
{Longmans.) — The  final  volume  of  the  Handbook  deals  with  our  own 
century,  from  Burke  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  names  of  living 
English  writers,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Tennyson  and  Ruskin,  are 
excluded.  There  is  a  short  record  of  American  literature,  and  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table  of  English  writers  from  Bteda,  with  lists  of  their  works. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  the  author  has  com¬ 
pressed  a  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  As  a  brief  review 
of  our  literature  the  Handbook  should  hold  a  high  place  in  schools. 

A  Brief  Geography  of  the  World.  {W.  §  R.  Chambers.) — AArc  fail  to 
find  in  this  short  Geography  any  features  distinct  from  those  of  the  many 
books  of  geography  lately  published.  The  maps  are  numerous,  but  far 
from  clear;  the  method  of  showing  tho  locality  of  mountain- ranges  is 
extremely  bewildering,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  ranges  themselves  are 
wrongly  situated.  The  adoption  of  a  bolder  type  in  the  pi’inting  of  the 
names  on  the  maps  would  be  an  advantage. 

Tot  Cards.  {Blackies.) — This  packet  of  cards  contains  a  scries  of  com¬ 
pound  sums  ranging  from  five  columns  to  more  than  thirty.  No  two 
cards  contain  the  same  sums,  so  that  copying  is  impossible.  The  figures 
are  printed  in  large  type,  and  in  imitation  of  written  figures.  AVith  tho 
tots  are  four  answer-cards,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  tested,  are  absolutely 


correct. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  { Mac¬ 
millans.)  —  This  little  book  is  founded  principally  on  the  author’s 
“Arithmetic  for  Schools,”  with  slight  modifications  to  adapt  it  for  more 
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rudimentary  teaching.  The  chief  differences  are — (i.)  the  separation  of  the 
examples  on  £.  s.  cl.  from  those  on  other  compound  quantities,  (ii.)  the 
complete  separation  of  the  Unitary  Method  from  that  of  Ratio,  (iii.)  the 
treatment  of  the  method  of  Ratio. 

Swiss  Travel.  By  G.  II.  Parry,  31. A.  [Longmans.) — The  selections 
in  this  volume  arc  taken  from  the  series  of  Dumas’  Impressions  cle  Voyage, 
■which  relates  especially  to  Switzerland.  The  Impressions  are  full  of  life 
and  interest,  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary  of  travel  and  adventure, 
interspersed  with  tales  and  historical  sketches.  It  is  eminently  the  hook 
for  school  use. 

Histoires  Choisies,  1st  Scries.  By  J.  Belfond.  [Hachette  Cie.) — The 
literary  extracts  in  this  volume  are  compiled  with  the  view  of  familiarising 
the  student  with  the  characteristic  styles  of  the  French  prose-writers  of 
sterling  merit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fourteen  authors  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  a  short  account  of  his  work  and  life  precedes  the  extracts 
of  each.  The  explanatory  remarks  are  limited  to  idioms  and  unusual 
constructions. 

New  Editions. 

New  Spanish  Reader,  with  Notes.  By  C.  31.  Saner  and  JV.  A.  Roehrich. 
[David  Nutt.) — The  usefulness  of  this  Reader  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  vocabulary  to  the  second  edition,  increasing  the 
size  of  the  hook  by  about  eighty  pages,  and  enabling  the  beginner  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an  expensive  Spanish  dictionary. 

The  Romans  under  the  Umpire.  By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  Merivalc,  D.G.L. 
[Longmans.) — A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work  fitly  finds  a  place 
in  the  new  tliree-and-sixponny  Silver  Series  of  these  energetic  publishers. 
It  is  contemplated  to  publish  the  History  in  eight  volumes.  The  first  is 
before  us,  and  brings  us  down  to  Caesar's  sixth  campaign  against  the 
Gauls.  Field  and  Hedgerow ,  by  Richard  Jefferies,  is  another  of  the 
series.  The  last  essays  of  this  talented  writer,  the  first  among  those  who 
have  told  or  sung  to  us  of  the  life  of  the  English  homesteads  and  meadows, 
have  been  collected  by  his  widow.  They  appeared  originally  in  the  daily 
papei’S,  the  reviews,  magazines  and  journals.  Although,  in  comparison 
with  his  complete  works,  these  essays  betray  some  degree  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  occasioned  doubtless  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for 
bread,  yet  his  beautiful  style  rises  high  above  all  blemishes,  and  commands 
instant  attention.  Carlyle's  Early  Life,  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  and  the  Story 
of  the  Creation,  by  Edward  Clodd,  also  belong  to  the  Silver  Library.  The 
former  is  to  be  published  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which  we  have  received. 

Bench  Book  for  Test  Tube  Work  in  Chemistry.  By  H.  T.  Lilley,  31.  A. 
[Simpkin,  3Iarshall,  §  Co.)  —In  this  edition  numerous  slight  alterations 
have  been  introduced,  chiefly  in  arrangement  and  with  a  view  to  greater 
clearness.  There  is  also  a  new  graphic  Table  of  Solubility. 

The  Round  World  :  A  Reading  Book  of  Geography  for  Standard  II.  By 
31.  J.  Barrington-Ward,  31. A.  [Bell  $  Sons.) — In  the  new  edition  of  this 
little  book  the  vocabulary  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  several  of  the 
lessons  have  been  shortened.  All  the  more  difficult  words  are  grouped 
alphabetically  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Pli.D.  Re¬ 
vised  by  J.  E.  Davis,  D.Lit.,  31. A.  [Bell  §  Sons.)  —  The  twenty- 
fourth  edition  of  this  well-known  work  has  been  revised  by  a  competent 
authority.  The  greater  part  of  the  fresh  matter  inserted  has  been  based 
on  material  supplied  by  Dr.  Adams.  The  simple  character  of  the 
work  is  unchanged,  and  the  essential  features  of  former  editions  are 
retained. 

Analysis  of  English  History.  Based  on  Green' s  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.  By  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  31. A.  [3Iacmillans.) — A  new  edition 
of  this  successful  attempt  to  facilitate  the  study  of  English  History  is 
now  published. 

The  Civil  Service  History  of  England.  By  F.  A.  White,  B.A.,  and  H. 
A.  Dobson.  [Crosby  Lockwood  <$•  Son.) — A  seventh  edition  of  this  book, 
which  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  before  the  public.  The  present 
edition  has  been  subjected  to  careful  revision  ;  it  has  been  corrected  in 
places  and  somewhat  extended,  and  it  has  been  continued  to  the  date  of 
publication. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  Frank 
Clowes,  D.Sc.  [J.  %  A.  Churchill.) — The  fifth  edition  of  this  exhaustive 
treatise  contains  several  emendations  and  additions.  The  principal  of 
these  is  an  extension  of  the  short  Appendix  containing  the  reactions  of 
a  few  important  organic  substances. 

System  of  Upright  Penmanship.  By  John  Jackson.  [Sampson  Low, 
3Iarston,  Searle,  $  Riving  ton.)  —  This  new  series  of  copybooks  is  an 
improvement  on  the  original  series  in  several  respects.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  New  Code,  and  shows  a  direct  advance  in  engraving,  paper,  and 
printing. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Books,  and  Neiv 
Editions,  published  dunng  the  month  ending  September  30th,  1890. 

Ashton’s  (J.)  Social  England  under  the  Regency,  2  vols.,  30s. 

Baedeker  (K.)  :  Great  Britain,  Second  Edition,  10m. 

Bar  Bahlule  (H.) :  Lexicon  Syriacuni,  Part  2,  20fr. 

Beuttler’s  (J.  0.)  Inorganic  Chemistry,  12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Blake’s  (W.)  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 
(Aldine  Poets.) 

Bower  (A.  M.)  and  Tolra’s  (Prof.  Don  Eduardo)  First  Steps  in  Spanish  Idioms, 
containing  Alphabetical  List,  2s. 

Coues’s  (Prof.E)  Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Ornithology,  illustrated,  8vo, 
10s.  cl. 


Davenport’s  (E  )  The  Girl’s  Own  Poetry  Book,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

D’He'risson  (Comte):  Le  Prince  Imperial,  Napole'on  IV.,  3fr.  50. 

Delectus  Veterum  L’arminum  Arabicorum,  ed.  T.  Ndldeke,  7m. 

Eagles’s  (T.  II.)  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Illustrations  and  Examples,  cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 

Farrar’s  (F.W.)  With  the  Poets,  a  Selection  of  English  Poetry,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 
Freanvs  (W.)  Soils  and  their  Properties,  illustrated,  12mo,  2s-  Gd.  cl.  (Bell’s 
Agricultural  Series.) 

Gardiner’s  (S.  R.)  The  Student’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  1,  n.c.  55  to  a.d. 
1509,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

Glazebrook’s  (M.  G.)  Lessons  from  Old  Testament,  Senior  Course,  Vol.  1, 
12mo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Best  English  Authors,  selected  and  arranged  by  C.  Morris, 
2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Hamilton’s  (W.)  A  Transatlantic  Voyage,  or  Twelve  Days  on  the  Ocean,  cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Gd-  cl. 

Harrison’s  (F.  B.)  True  Stories  from  Italian  History,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  Books  22  and  23,  literally  translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  II. 
Freese,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  swd. 

Hugo’s  (V.)  Select  Poems  and  Tragedies,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Internationaler  Atlas  seltener  Hautkrankheiten,  ed.  P.  G.  Unna,  &c.,  Parts  3 
and  4,  20m. 

Jaeger  (E.  v.) :  Atlas  d’Ophthalmoscopie,  Tr.  Francaise  du  E.  Berard,  30in. 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  edited  with  Notes  by  Mrs.  A.  Napier,  3  vols,,  cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Gd.  each,  cl. 

Keats’s  (J.)  Poetical  Works,  12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cl.  (Aldine  Poets.) 

Lallemand  (H.)  and  Antoine’s  (A.)  French  Composition  and  Idioms,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  cl. 

Lang’s  (Rev.  J.  M.)  Gideon  and  the  Judges,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Larsen  (S.  C.) :  Studia  Critica  in  Plutarchi  Moralia,  3m. 

Leblond  (E.) :  Elect ricite'  Experimentale  et  Pratique,  Cours  propose'  a  l’Ecole 
des  Olficiers  Torpilleurs,  Vol.  3,  Part  1,  Gfr. 

Malleson’s  (Col.)  Dupleix,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl.  (Rulers  of  India.) 

Moore’s  (T.)  The  Education  Brief  on  behalf  of  Voluntary  Schools,  cr.  8vo, 
2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Morris’s  (J.  II-)  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  including  Graphic  Arith¬ 
metic,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Parkinson’s  (R.  M.)  Structural  Mechanics,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  edited  by  H.  Irving  and  F.  A.  Marshall,  Vol.  8,  royal 
8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Trousset  (Jules) :  Histoire  d’un  Siecle,  Vol.  4,  7fr.  50. 

True  Stories  from  French  History,  compiled  by  N.  M.  Paul,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 
Walpole’s  (S.)  History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in 
1815,  Vol.  4,  cr.  8vo,  Gs.  cl. 

Ward’s  (C.  S.)  Surrey  and  Sussex  (including  Tunbridge  Wells),  12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cl. 
Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  edited  for  Schools,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Marshall, 
12mo,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  ult. 
Present — Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair ;  Miss  Bailey, 
Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Charles,  Rev.  Dr.  Hirou,  Mr.  Milne,  Rev.  R.  Lee, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Mason,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pearce,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr. 
Rule,  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr.  Stievcnard, 
and  Dr.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  R.  Brotlierton  and 
Mr.  F.  Oldham,  who  had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Diplomas  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Teachers’ 
Examinations  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas  should  be  presented  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  same  meetings  at  which  tlie  Prizes  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  were  distributed. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Brennan,  Caldwell,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Duchesne,  The  Hollies,  Tregonwell  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Miss  M.  Disteli,  Queen’s  College,  Wood  Green,  N. 

Miss  H.  S.  Jones,  B.A.  Camb.,  Beaumont  House,  Llanelly. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Poole,  D.D.,  Modern  School,  Bedford. 

Mr.  T.  II.  Slado,  Bawnmore,  Archers  Road,  Southampton. 

Mrs.  Tuppenuey,  La  Haye,  Blacklands,  Hastings. 

Mr.  J.  Whitmore,  Blue  Coat  School,  Oldham. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the 
last  meeting  of  tlie  Council: — 

G.  Bell  &  Sons. — “The  School  Calendar”  for  1890  (2  copies). 

Clarendon  Press  (Oxford). — Buclilieim’s  Schiller's  “Jungfrau  von  Orleans.” 

Clive  &  Co. — University  Corr.  Coll.  Tutorial  Series: — Matriculation  Directory; 
Intermediate  English  (1891)  ;  B.A.  Greek  Test  Papers;  Blagrave  and  Fearenside's 
Translation  of  Plato’s  “Pliaedo”;  Wyatt  and  Johnson’s  B.A.  English  (1891):  B.A. 
Latin  Notabilia  and  Test  Papers  for  1891;  Allcroft  and  Haydon’s  History  of  tlie  Reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  Allcroft  and  Masom’s  Livy,  Book  i. ;  W.  II.  Low’s  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  “Henry  VIII.”;  Masom  and  Fearenside’s  Herodotus,  Book  vi. ;  R.  Wallace 
Stewart’s  Elementary  Heat  anti  Light. 

Hachette. — A.  C.  Clapin’s  Maffei’s  “Merope.” 

Longmans. — School  Atlas;  Junior  School  Atlas;  New  Five-Shilling  Atlas;  G.  A. 
Bienemann’s  Dahn’s  Felicitas;  Jago’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  Strangway’s  Tales  of  tlie 
Black  Forest;  New  Arithmetic,  Book  Vn.  ;  W.  Hewitt’s  Elementary  Science  Lessons, 
Standard  I. 

Macmillan. — Hayward’s  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry  ;  Lock’s  Shilling  Book  of 
Arithmetic ;  Macmillan’s  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost 
(Parti.)  ;  Milne  and  Davis’s  Geometrical  Conics  (Part  i.)  ;  Ransome’s  Short  Studies 
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of  Shakespeare’s  Plots  ;  Thompson’s  Primer  of  Book-keeping  ;  Deighton’s  Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant  of  Venice,”  “Julius  Caesar”;  Nicliol  and  M’Cormick’s  Questions  and 
Exercises  on  English  Composition  (“Literature  Primers”  Scries);  C.  Smith’s  Elementary 
Algebra ;  J.  Talboys  Wheeler's  Primer  of  Indian  History. 

Koutledge. — Low’s  Battles  of  the  British  Army. 

By  Mr.  Pinches. — H.  Bud’s  First  French  Reader ;  W.  H.  Riehl’s  Culturgeschichtlichc 
Novellen,  with  Notes  by  H.  J.  Wolstenholme. 

Edinburgh  University  Calendar  (1890-1891). 

Glasgow  University  Calendar  (1890-1S91). 

St.  Andrews  University  Calendar  (1890-1891). 

Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Calendar  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

Calendar  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


large  number  of  provincial  and  colonial  Universities  and  Colleges.  The 
number  of  scholarships  is  said  to  bo  about  seventeen. 

Mr.  Ronald  Bell,  B.A.,  of  Nottingham,  has  been  elected  Headmaster 
of  Huntingdon  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  A.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Bridgnorth  Grammar  School, 
has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  Bewdley  Grammar  School. 

The  Council  of  Clifton  College  will  not  appoint  a  successor  to  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Wilson  before  Christmas.  Meanwhile  the  headmastership  will  be 
put  in  commission,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown  acting  as  deputy,  while  Mr.  E. 
N.  P.  Moor  superintends  Mr.  Wilson’s  house. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.— PASS  LIST. 

September,  1890. 

Tiie  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
for  Certificates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
bodies,  was  held  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  September,  in  London, 
and  at  four  other  local  centres,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Liverpool.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates : — 

First  Class. 

Allen,  P. 


First  Division. 
Allen,  E. 
Bentham,  E. 
Binsteed,  C.  E. 
Bull,  H.  A. 

Clay,  F.  E. 

De  Brunet,  J.  R. 
Dixon,  H.  E. 
Kenyon,  F.  J. 
Langley,  J.  E. 
Leach, E. 
Madden,  F.  B. 


Second  Class. 
Matheson,  F.  M. 
Messiter,  F.  G. 
Moregan,  F.  C. 
Phillips,  O.  T.  A. 
Pooley,  W.  E. 
Richardson,  R.  P. 
Savin,  L. 

Weeks,  C.  C. 
Second  Division. 
Bradbury,  C. 
Hodson,  Y.  S. 
Hughes,  II. 


Lewer,  H.  G. 
Renshaw,  G. 
Rogers,  .7 .  P. 

Third  Division. 

Clarke,  M.  H. 
Coghill,  A.  I. 
Connell,  A.  M. 
Jeffs,  S.  G.  A. 
Johnston,  T.  S 
Procter,  G.  L. 
Smith,  J.  A. 


The  following  qualified  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students, 
but  did  not  pass  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate  : — 

Abbott,  H.  W.  Fulton,  II.  Macdonald,  J.  N. 

Armitage,  F.  Holmes,  B.  W.  Shaw,  K.R.D. 

Bartholomew,E.U.  Hounsfield,  S.  C.  Trehane,  J.  W. 

Barton,  W. 


The  following  passed  in  subjects  required  to  complete  their 
qualification  for  Registration  as  Medical  Students  : — 


Badcock,  T. 

Davies,  J.  L. 

Kennard,  H.  P. 

Baker,  W.  H.  G. 

Deardon,  C.  R. 

Knott,  W.  M. 

Barritt,  J.  T. 

Dobbs,  F.  A. 

Laslett,  M.  H. 

Bird,  A.  D. 

Dolman,  A.  J. 

Little,  A.  E. 

Blake,  C.  W. 

Dow,  A.  M. 

Lumb,  E.  J. 

Bromwich,  T. 

Eley,  N.  W. 

Maurice,  W.  B. 

Brown,  W.  H. 

Foulds,  G.  S. 

Munro,  M. 

Clague,  H.  J. 

Freer,  H.  W. 

Musgrove,  E. 

Coker,  A.  P. 

Harding,  S.  G. 

Pitt-Taylor,  F.  S. 

Constant,  F.  C. 

Hardy,  F.  H. 

Provis,  C.  II.  R. 

Cooper,  W. 

Hardy,  H.  W. 

Richards,  W.  J. 

Crane,  C.  E.  D. 

Harper,  J.  E. 

Sexton,  W. 

Cross,  W.  F. 

Hill,  L.  V. 

Turner,  G.  D. 

Curtis,  A.  M. 

Jones-Ilughes,  J. 

Wright,  A.  B. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE 

INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Education  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Courtliopc  Bowen,  M.A.,  in  the  Literary  Schools,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  2.15  p.m.,  beginning  Wednesday,  October 
29th.  The  lectures  will  in  the  main  consist’  of  brief  descriptions  of 
the  modes  and  inter-relations  of  mental  activities,  together  with  a  more 
detailed  application  of  psychological  principles  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

Oxford. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Richards,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford,  has  been  elected  Derby 
Scholar  for  1890. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  Council  of  King’s  College,  London,  has  decided  not  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  Chair  of  Public  Reading  and  Elocution. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  propose  to  award 
scholarships  in  Science  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  to  a 


MATHEMATICS. 


10651.  (Prince  Camille  de  Polignac.) — A  right  line  of  constant 
length  moves  so  that  three  of  its  points  remain  on  three  cylindrical  sur¬ 
faces  the  generators  of  which  are  parallel  to  a  given  line.  Prove  that 
any  other  point  must  remain  on  a  cylindrical  surface  of  the  same  nature. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

This  is  a  generalisation  of  Quest.  10109,  by  Professor  Mannheim,  and 
the  solution  is  immediate.  Taking  the  axis  of  2  parallel  to  the  given  line, 
the  given  surfaces  are 

<pi  (xilh)  =  0,  (p-2  (#2^2)  =  <p3  (#3  y.i)  =  0. 

Let  a,  b  denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the  moveable  line  at  any 
moment ;  lu  l2,  l3  the  distances  from  the  three  given  points  to  an  arbitrary 
point  xyz  on  the  line.  Then  we  have  the  three  pairs  of  equations 

X  X\t  2,  3  =  3>  V  ~  2/1, 2, 3  —  bl\t  2,3, 

in  all  nine  equations.  Now,  owing  to  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  2 
with  the  generators  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces,  the  coordinate  2  has  been 
abliminated  (according  to  Professor  Sylvester’s  happy  terminology). 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10559.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.) — Let  A  be  the  upper  end,  F  the 
foot,  of  a  vertical  staff  AF  =  l ,  standing  on  the  horizontal  plane  at  F  under 
the  latitude  <p ;  then,  if  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
stant  during  a  day,  the  shadow  of  A  is  known  to  describe  in  our  latitudes 
one  branch  of  an  hyperbola  the  declination  being  +  5,  the  other  branch  if 
the  declination  is  -  8.  The  asymptotes  of  all  these  hyperbolas  for  different 
days  envelope  a  parabola  tangent  at  its  vertex  to  the  straight  line  described 
by  the  shadow  of  A  on  the  days  of  equinox,  and  having  the  latus  rectum 
4  Itycp.  The  locus  of  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axes  of  all  hyperbolas 
is  again  a  parabola  with  the  latus  rectum  Itycp.  [These  theorems  hold, 
similarly,  for  the  sections  of  a  series  of  coaxial  and  concentric  cones  of 
revolution  by  an  arbitrary  plane.] 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

The  line  AS  which  joins  the  upper  end  of  the  staff  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun’s  disc  describes  on  any  day  a  right  circular  cone  whose  semi-vertical 
angle  is  90°  —  8,  and  axis  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth,  the  declination  being 
supposed  positive.  When  the  declination  is  negative  and  equal  to  8,  the 
same  cone  will  he  described  again  by  SA  produced  through  the  point  A. 
The  curve  traced  out  will  be  the  intersection  of  this  cone  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  through  F,  and  will  therefore  be  a  conic  section.  It  will  be 
an  ellipse,  an  hyperbola,  or  a  parabola,  according  as  <p> ,  <  ,  or  =  90°—  8. 


At  all  places  between' the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  since  90°— 8  cannot 
be  <  66i°,  the  curve  is  an  hyperbola,  one  branch  being  described  when  the 
declination  is  8,  and  the  other  when  it  is  -  8.  At  the  equinoxes  8  vanishes, 
the  cone  becomes  a  pair  of  planes,  and  the  curve  a  pair  of  coincident  lines, 
one  being  described  at  one  equinox,  and  the  other  at  the  other. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


4014.  (C.  H.  Hinton.) — Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  and  through  a  on 
BC  draw  a  straight  line  cutting  AC  in  b,  AB  in  c.  From  centre  b  dis¬ 
tance  bC,  draw  a  circle  ;  from  centre  c  distance  cB,  draw  a  circle  cutting 
the  other  in  P,  PC  Bisect  the  external  or  internal  angle  of  the  triangle 
p pc  or  P 'be  by  a  straight  line  cutting  ab  in  x.  Let  x'  bo  a  point  on 
another  straight  line  ab'c'  similarly  obtained,  and  so  on  ;  then  x ,  x\  x" ... 
line  on  a  straight  line  passing  through  A. 
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Solution  by  Profs.  Anderson,  Decamps,  and  others. 


The  problem  is  identical  with 
finding  the  locus  of  the  points  X 
and  X',  where  the  line  b G  which 
passes  through  a  is  divided  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  in  the 
ratio  of  C b  to  cB,  a  being  a  fixed 
point  on  CB. 

The  following  construction, 
which  is  easily  proved,  deter¬ 
mines  the  points  x  and  x  .  Draw 
CP  making  an  angle  PCA  with 
CA  equal  to  ^A,  and  CP'  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  CP.  [The  rest  in  Yolumo 


•] 


1 0082.  (D.  Biddle.)— The  circumference  of  a  circlebeing  represented 

as  to  length,  by  a  given  straight  line  ;  show  how  (by  pure  geometry)  to 
find  the  radius,  with  at  least  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  practical  purpose. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kuchin;  and  others. 

The  radius  may  be  found  to  any  degree  of 
accuracy  by  an  extension  of  the  following 
method  : — Let  BG  =  ^  circumference.  Draw 
BII  at  right  angles,  and  equal  to  BG.  Join 
GH  and  bisect  in  1.  On  BH  mark  a  point 
equidistant  with  1  from  B  ;  join  and  bisect  in 

2,  and  so  on.  It  is  clear  that  the  points  1,  2, 

3,  4,  &c.,  vary  in  distance  from  BH  as  the 
size  of  the  angles  denoted ;  the  angles  are  the 
same  aliquot  parts  of  the  quadrant  as  the 
several  distances  are  of  BG ;  and  the  ratio  of  each  such  distance  (from 
BH)  to  the  distance  from  B,  is  that  of  the  sincof  the  angle  to  its  radius. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10600.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — If  the  mid-centre  of  a  triangle 
lies  on  a  side  of  the  triangle,  prove  that  the  difference  between  the  angles 
to  which  that  side  is  adjacent  is  a  right  angle.  [The  mid-centre  is  the 
centre  of  the  mid-circle,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  circle  that  passes  through 
the  middle  points  of  the  sides.] 

Solution  by  It.  II.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.  ; 

J.  D.  Williams;  and  others. 

Let  P,  O,  X  be  ortho-,  circum-,  and 
mid-centres,  and  D  the  mid-point  of  BC  ; 

then  OP2  =  ION-  =  4  (OD-+  ND2) 

=  4  | It-  cos-  A  +  jR-}  ; 

but  OP2  =  It-  (1  —  8  cos  A  cos  B  cos  C) , 

.  • .  4  cos2  A  +  1  =  1  —  8  cos  A  cos  B  cos  G  ; 
therefore  cos  (B  — C)  =  0. 

[The  coordinates  of  the  mid-centre  are 
cos(B  — C),  cos  (C  — A),  cos  (A  —  B)  ; 
hence,  substituting  in  the  equation  to  BC,  we  get  cos  (B  —  C)  =  0. 

Geometrically,  if  PA  meet  BC  at  right  angles  in  Q,  then  PQ  is  a  tangent 
to  the  mid-circle,  and  therefore  PA  is  a  tangent  to  the  cireumcircle,  P 
being  their  centre  of  similarity ;  hence  PAB  is  equal  to  the  angle  in  the 
alternate  segment  C,  and  therefore  B  exceeds  C  by  a  right  angle.] 


4219.  (N’Importe.) — Given  the  radii  of  three  circles  inscribed  in  a 
triangle,  so  that  each  circle  touches  the  other  two,  and  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  ;  find  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


Solution  by  Professors  Zerh,  Beyens,  and  others. 


Let  ABC  be  the  triangle  ;  M, 
N,  P  the  centres  of  the  circles  ; 
MD  =  EM  =  a,  NF  =  NG  =  b, 
PH  =  PK  =  c.  Let  a  +  b  +  c  —  s, 
L  PMN  =  8,  Z  NMD  =  y, 

Z  PME  =  p,  Z  EM  D  —  ic. 
then 

tan  \y  =  (&/«)*,  tan  \p  —  (ejap , 
tan  18  =  ( bejas )*, 

A  =  7r  —  w  —  it  —  2tt  +  (8  +  y  +  p) 
=  (5+y  +  p)- 7T. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10507..  (J-  White.) — A  circle  of  given  radius  a  rolls  upon  a  fixed 
straight  line,  and  from  a  given  point  in  it  tangents  are  drawn  to  this 
circle  ;  prove  that  the  loci  of  the  centres  of  the  four  circles  which  can  be 
described  to  touch  the  lolling  circle,  the  given  line,  and  the  tangents  from 
the  given  point,  are  two  equal  parabolas,  and  the  curve  x2  ( y—a )2  =  Aay:K 


Solution  by  D.  T.  Griffiths  ; 

Let  O  be  the  fixed  point  in  the 
given  line  OX.  Let  C  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle  which  rolls 
upon  OX,  and  P,  Pj,  P.,,  P3  the 
centres  of  the  four  circles  which 
touch  OL  .  OL'  and  the  circle 
with  centre  C. 

Since  O  is  the  centre  of  simili. 
tude  of  the  circles  with  centres  C 
and  P,  we  have 

CL  =  CP  +  PO  . 

PM  PO  5 
a_  _  a  +  y  +  (y2  +  x-)^ . 
y  ~  (y-  +  x^  ’ 

therefore  P  is  a  point  on  the 
curve  x2(y—a)2  =  4  ay2. 

The  rest  in  Volume.] 


Professor  Anderson  ;  and  others. 


10264.  (Professor  Decamps.)  —  Si,  dans  un  tetraedre  OABC,  tri¬ 
rectangle  en  O,  a  representc  Tangle  diedre  forme  par  les  faces  ABC  et 
OBC,  on  a  tan2  a  =  tan2  ABO  +  tan2  ACO. 


Solution  by  J.  J.  Barniville;  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  and  others. 
Draw  AD  perpendicular  to  BC.  Then 
AO2  +  OB2  =  AB2  =  BD2  +  DO2  +  AO2 ; 
therefore  OB2  =  OD2  +  DB2,  and  OD  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  BC.  Again,  tan2  ABO  +  tan2  ACO 

|2  ^OB2  +  OC2l 


^  +  AO?  =  A03 

OB2  OC2 


=  AO2 


BC2 


OB2 .  OC2 


& 


AO-  .  , 

“  od»  - 


10293.  (G.  Russo.) — En  un  point  quclconque  de  la  base  BC  d’un 

triangle  isoscele  ABC,  on  eleve  unc  pcrpcndiculairc,  qui  rencontre  AC  en 
D,  AB  cn  E.  Dcmontrer  quo  le  lieu  du  point  de  rencontre  des  droites 
BD,  CE  est  une  ellipse. 

Solution  by  Rev.  T.  Galliers,  M.A. ;  J.  C.  St.  Clair  ;  and  others. 


Let  A  be  projected  orthogonally  on  to  a  plane 
through  BC,  so  that  BAG  becomes  a  right  angle. 
Then  D  is  the  orthocentre  of  AEBC,  and  there¬ 
fore  BPC  is  a  right  angle.  Hence  in  this  case 
the  locus  of  P  is  the  cireumcircle  of  aABC. 
Therefore  in  the  original  figure  the  locus  is  an 
ellipse  having  BC  for  one  axis,  and  A  for  an 
extremity  of  the  other  axis. 


10371.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — The  sides  AB,  CD  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  conic,  centre  O,  are  parallel ;  the  diagonals  AC,  BD  inter¬ 
sect  in  G  ;  a  second  conic,  centre  O',  is  drawn  through  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  prove 
that  the  points  O,  O',  G  are  collinear. 


Solution  by  R.  H.  W.  Whapham,  B.A.  ;  C.  Morgan,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Take  P,  where  BC  and  AD  meet  for 
origin,  and  BC,  AD  for  axes. 

Let  AB  be  ax  +  by  -  1  =  0,  and  CD, 
a’x  +  b'y  —  1  =  0  ;  therefore,  any  conic 
through  ABCD  being 
\xy  +  (ax  +  by—  \){a'x  +  b’y  —  1)  =  0, 
the  locus  of  centre  is  2 aa'x2—  2bb'y 2—  (a  +  a ')  x  +  (b  +  b')y  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10517.  (Professor  Steiner.) — Par  un  point  fixe  P  de  l’axe  focal  d’une 
ellipse  ou  d’une  hyperbole,  on  mene  une  sccante  quelconque  rencontrant 
la  courbe  en  M,  M'.  Demontrer  qu’il  existc  une  constante  r,  telle  que  le 
produit  (PM  +  r)(PM'  +  r)  a  une  valeur  constante,  F  etant  l’un  dcs  foyers. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  H.  J.  Woodall  ;  and  others. 

The  polar  equation  of  a  conic  referred  to  the  focus  F  as  origin  is 
l—  p(l  —  ecos0),  and  that  of  a  straight  line  through  P,  p cos(0  +  a)  =dccnut) 
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d  being  the  constant  distance  FP,  and  a  the  complement  of  the  angle  which 
the  line  makes  with  the  major  axis.  Eliminating  6,  wc  get 

p2  (1  —  e-  sin2  a)  —2p  (l  +  cd  cos2  a)  +  P  +  2 edl cos2  a  +  e-d-  cos2  a  =  0. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10560.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — If  be  a  determinant, 

and  a„b^cy...  a  term,  prove  the  following  rule  for  the  sign  of  a  term: — 
Let p  be  the  number  of  suffixes  after  a  and  less  than  a;  q ,  r,  &c.,  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  0,  y,  &c.  ;  then  the  sign  of  the  term  is 
(- 

Solution  by  H.  J.  Woodall  ;  Professor  Sauk  ah  ;  and  others. 

This  follows  at  once  because  p  +  q  +  r  +  ...  is  identically  the  number  of 
“  inversions”  which  occur  in  the  term  aabi3cy .... 

Thus,  for  the  term  aiblcid.ie o  of  {«1J2iy74e5}  after  the  5,  1,  4,  3  there 
are  4,  0,  2,  1  less  suffixes,  7  in  all ;  and  the  sign  of  the  term  is  minus. 

Of  course,  even  numbers  may  be  “  cast  out  ”  from  the  counting  of 
p  +  q  +  r+  ...  . 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10716.  (Professor  Cayley,  F.R.S.) — In  a  hexahedron  ABCDA'B'C'D' 
the  plane  faces  of  which  are  ABCD,  A'B'C'D',  A'ADD',  D'DCC',  C'CBB', 
B'BAA,  the  edges  AA',  BB',  CC',  DD'  intersect  in  four  points,  say  AA', 
DD'  in  a  ;  BB',  CC'  in  0 ;  CC',  DD'  in  y  ;  AA',  BB'  in  8  :  that  is,  starting 
with  the  duad  of  lines  a0,  yS,  the  four  edges  AA',  BB',  CC',  DD'  are  the 
lines  aS,  08,  0y,  ay  which  join  the  extremities  of  these  duads.  Similarly, 
the  four  edges  AB,  CD,  A'B',  C'D'  are  the  lines  joining  the  extremities  of 
a  duad ;  and  the  four  edges  AD,  BC,  A'D',  B'C'  are  the  lines  joining  the 
extremities  of  a  duad.  The  question  arises,  “Given  two  duads,  is  it 
possible  to  place  them  in  space  so  that  the  two  tetrads  of  joining  lines  may 
be  eight  of  the  twelve  edges  of  a  hexahedron  ?  ”  [The  duad  a0,  y8  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  given  when  there  is  given  the  tetrahedron  a0y5  which 
determines  the  relative  position  of  the  two  finite  lines  a0  and  y8.] 

— 717.  (Professor  Haughton,  F.R.S.)  —  After  the  explosion  of 
Krakatoa,  in  August,  1883,  the  atmosphero  in  many  places  contained 
numerous  vitreous,  microscopic  plates  of  felspar,  bounded  by  parallel 
faces,  or  by  faces  making  an  angle  of  2°  to  3°.  Investigate  what  solar  or 
lunar  halos  could  be  produced  by  such  plates,  and  state  whether  they 
would  be  white  or  coloured,  and,  if  so,  the  order  of  colours. 

— 718.  (Professor  Asaph  Hall,  M.A.)  —  Given  x  =  a  cos  A  ±  »•,, 
y  =  asin  A±r2,  where  ru  r.2  are  the  probable  errors  of  x,  y  ;  find  the 
probable  errors  of  a,  A. 

— 719.  (Professor  Hudson,  M  A.) — Supposing  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  varies  as  the  excess  of  the  average  individual  wealth  over  a 
given  sum,  and  that  by  defeat  and  civil  war  one-»ath  of  the  wealth  and 
one-nth  of  the  population  are  destroyed,  and  the  nation  has  to  pay  a 
property  tax  of  lOOr  per  cent,  to  the  victor  :  find  what  proportion  of  the 
population  the  ruling  Government  must  now  put  to  death  in  order  that 
the  prosperity  may  be  the  same  as  before. 

— 720.  (Professor  Orchard.) — A  small  negatively  electrified  proof- 
plane  is  introduced  through  a  small  aperture  in  a  spherical  shell ;  the 
surface-area  of  the  shell  is  16ir,  and  it  has  a  positive  charge  of  200.  If, 
when  the  proof-plane  is  1  foot  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  tire  potential 
there  is  zero,  find  the  charge  on  the  proof-plane. 

— 721.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.) — Solve,  for  n  =  9,  and  generally, 
the  equation  2U»-b  cos#  cos  2x  cos  Zx  ...  cos  J  («—  1)  x  —  1. 

— 722.  (Professor  Gob.) — Sur  la  bissectrice  de  P angle  BAC  on  prend 
les  longueurs  AFa  =  AF((  =  (AB  .  AC)* ;  sur  celle  de  P angle  CBA,  on 
prend  BF;,  =  BF&  =  (BA.  BC)*;  sur  cello  do  Bangle  ACB,  on  prend 
CFr  =  CF[  =  (CA  .  CB)\  Demontrer  quo,  si  fb,  f'b,  fc,  f'c  sont  les  inverses 
des  points  F*,  F4,  Ff,  Fc  par  rapport  a  une  oil-conference  decrite  de  F0 
comme  centre,  la  figure  fbfcf  jc  est  un  carre. 

— 723.  (Professor  Schoute.) — In  a  plane  four  directly  similar  figures 
are  given  under  the  condition  that  any  sot  of  homologous  lines  llt  l3,  /4, 
taken  in  a  determinate  order,  form  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle. 
To  show  that  the  centre  of  this  circle  describes  a  lima<jon  of  Pascal,  when 
1.2,  t3,  l. ,  envelope  homologous  circles  of  the  similar  figures. 

— 724.  (Professor  Anderson,  M.A.) — Perpendiculars  are  drawn  to  the 
symmedians  of  a  triangle,  at  its  angular  points,  forming  another  triangle. 
Show  that  the  circumcentre  of  the  former  is  the  centroid  of  the  latter. 


— 725.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Soit,  suivant  la  notation  de  M.  Hermite, 
P„=  r1Z»-X.,.,L-  ona.  P„=X„r2[ - -  +l5±|". 

J-i  z-*  L  J  (*2-l)  X; ;  *-l_ 


— 726.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — On  donne  deux  droites  rect- 
angulaires  A,  A'  se  coupant  en  O,  et  un  point  fixe  P.  Par  ce  point  P,  on 
trace  une  droite  mobile  coupant  A,  A'  aux  points  A,  A'.  Soit  T  la  cir- 
conference  circonscrite  au  triangle  OAA'.  La  droite  qui  joint  le  milieu 
de  OA  au  point  qui,  sur  r,  est  diametralement  oppose  au  point  O,  coupe 
r  en  I.  Trouver  le  lieu  geometrique  de  ce  point  I.  Ce  lieu  est  une  cir- 
confdrence. 


10727.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — If  the  equation  of 
a  conic  be  u  =  («,  b,  c,f,  y,  h  x,  y,  l)2  =  0, 

the  equation  4 \u  =  +  (^)”>  where  a){\  —  b)  =  h2 

is  the  equation  of  its  directrices.  (One  value  of  A  gives  the  real,  the  other 
the  impossible,  directrices.)  Or  it  may  be  written : — The  equation  of  a 

pair  of  directrices  of  any  conic  a  =  0,  is  2a u  =  (  —  )  +  (  |  ,  where  A 

\  dx  1  \  dy  1 

h  giveu  by  tho  equation  (  *  -  g  )  (  »  -  $  )  =  (  jg, ) ' ’• 

[The  greater  root  to  be  taken  when  A  is  negative.] 


— 728.  (Professor  Morley.) — Three  points  are  inverted  with  regard 
to  their  centroid.  Show  that  the  centroid  becomes  a  focus  of  tho 
maximum  ellipse  inscribed  the  triangle  formed  by  the  inverse  points. 
Which  focus  ? 

— 729.  (Professor  Keelhofe.) — Etant  donne  un  cercle  O,  on  abaisso 
d’un  point  M  de  sa  circonference  une  perpendiculaire  MP  sur  un  rayon 
fixe  OA,  puis  on  prolonge  PM  de  MN  =  n  .  OP.  (1)  Demontrer  que  lo 
lieu  de  N  est  une  ellipse ;  (2)  trouver  les  axes  de  cette  courbe ;  et  (3)  con- 
struire  la  tangente  en  N. 

- — 730.  (Professor  Deprez.) — Trouver  l’enveloppe  des  axes  des  coni- 
ques  touchant  les  cotes  AB,  AC  d’un  triangle,  et  ayant  pour  asymptote  lo 
troisiemo  cote  BC. 

— 731.  (The  Editor.) — Show  that  (1)  through  a  given  point  in  the 
bisector  of  a  given  angle  there  can  be  drawn,  by  elementary  geometry, 
two  straight  lines  each  equal  to  a  given  line,  but  (2),  if  the  point  be  out  of 
the  bisector,  the  given  or  minimum  line  through  it  cannot  be  drawn  by 
elementary  geometry  ;  and  (3)  from  (1)  construct  a  triangle,  having  given 
the  base,  the  vertical  angle,  and  the  line  bisecting  that  angle  and 
terminated  by  the  base. 

— 732.  (J-  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.  Arising  out  of  10690.) — Find 

integral  values  of  x,  y,  z  to  satisfy  the  equations 

a,-  +  j/  +  z  =  0,  X‘  +  y2  +  z*  =  2q  . 

—733.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — A'B'C',  A"B"C",  are  circum -triangles  of 
ABC,  so  drawn  that  A'B',  A"C"  pass  through  A  and  are  perpendicular 
respectively  to  nA,  fl'A,  &c. ;  prove  that,  if  (A'B'C'),  (A"B"C")  are 

the  other  Brocard-points  of  the  circum-triangles,  then  the  four  Brocard- 
points  form  a  rectangle  of  which  the  circum-circle  is  (5)  of  Quest.  10139 
(see  Reprint,  Yol.  li.,  p.  119)  and  the  Brocard-points  (above)  are  the 
Brocard-points  of  the  diametral  triangle  of  ABC.  [For  ‘general  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  above  triangles,  see  Simmons’s  Recent  Geometry ,  p.  178.] 

— 734.  (G.  F.  Howse,  M.A.) — If  three  circles  be  drawn  touching  one 

another  two  and  two,  prove  that  the  two  circles  touching  all  three  and 
their  common  orthogonal  circle,  are  coaxal. 

— 735.  (II.  Chartres,  M.  A. ) — A  particle  projected  from  one  extremity 
of  the  horizontal  base  of  a  triangle  falls  at  the  other  extremity,  having- 
passed  through  the  orthocentre  and  the  centre  of  the  in-circle  of  tho  tri¬ 
angle  :  prove  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

— 736.  (R.  H.  W.  Whafiiam,  B.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle  inscribed  in 
a  circle  ;  DE  is  a  diameter  bisecting  the  base  BC  at  G  ;  from  E  is  drawn 
a  perpendicular  EK  to  one  of  the  sides  ;  and  the  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  on  DE  meets  DE  in  H.  Show  that  EIv  touches  the  circle  GHK. 

_ 737,  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Give  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  formula 

cot  oi  =  cot  A  +  cot  B  +  cot  C . 


-738.  (E.  Langley,  M.A.) — If  O,  A,  B,  C,  D  be  five  concyclic 

points,  prove  tliatthe  projections  ofOon  the  Simson -lines  (or  Pedal-lines) 
of  the  four  triangles  BCD,  CDA,  DAB,  ABC  with  respect  to  O  lie  in  a 
straight  line.  [This  straight  line  may  be  called  the  Pedal-line  of  the 
quadrilateral  ABCD  with  respect  to  O.] 

—739.  (Morgan  Brierley.) — The  two  triangles  formed  by  joining 
and  producing  the  points  of  contact  (of  each  pair  of  sides  produced),  and 
by  joining  the  centres  of,  the  esciibed  circles  of  a  triangle  ABC,  inter¬ 
sect  in  six  points,  and  form  a  hexagon,  the  lines  joining  the  opposite 
angles  of  which  bisect  the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B,  and  C,  upon  the 
opposites  BC,  AC,  and  AB.  Required  a  demonstration. 

_ 740,  (D.  Biddle.) — A  spherical  shell,  of  radius  r,  but  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  thickness,  is  filled  with  equal  volumes  of  two  liquids  which  are  of 
different  densities  and  non-miscible.  The  sphere  is  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  gradient  a.  Find  (1)  tho  greatest  ratio  which  can  subsist  between 
the  densities  of  the  liquids,  in  order  that  the  sphere  may  roll  without 
skidding,  (2)  the  ultimate  relation,  as  to  position,  of  the  two  liquids. 

—741.  (Walter  Stott.) — Prove  that  the  solution  of 


<Py 

dx- 


dy 

ax  +  pay 
dx 


0 


is 


v  =  r.  M  (m~ * )  2  ,  m(m-1)(m~2)(^-3)_  , 

9  2a  2 a .  4 a 
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10742.  (J.  GRIFFITHS,  M.A.) — If 

n  =  (Iq - 1-  2 Cly  — —  +  =  —  1, 

dciy  da.2  da3 

and  S  be  a  covariant  or  semi-covariant,  prove  that  ( -—  +  A.  -r  |  S  is  a 

\dy  dx  I 

semi-covariant.  [Abte. — In  this  case  the  operators  — - ,  y  are  supposed 

dx  (ty 

to  be  applied  to  the  coefficients  a„,  i,  ...  as  well  as  to  the  variables 
x,  y  in  S.] 

■ — 743.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Prove  that 
f+1  .  T,  ,  7  2xn  f+1  A  -n  w  4  /2«  +  3,  2  a;2  \ 

j.,  A“B' ",J  -  L  A“B  ^  "  T  Mf  (~+W<)> 

CO  f  +  1 

where  2  (A.nxH)  =  (1  —  2xy  +  x2)-l  —  B,  1  AuB-iy  =  - - -. 

o  J  _i  zn  +  l 


— 744.  (J-  J-  Barniville.) — 0  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  P  a  fixed 
point  within  it,  AB  an  arc  of  constant  magnitude ;  OA,  PB  intersect 
within  the  circle  at  0.  Find  the  locus  of  C  as  AB  moves  along  the  cir¬ 
cumference. 

- — 745.  (S.  Teray,  B.A.) — a,  b,  c  are  conterminous  edges  of  a  tetra¬ 
hedron  ;  Aj,  A2,  Aa  the  areas  of  the  faces  contained  by  be,  ca,  ab  ;  A  the 
area  of  the  base,  and  x,  y,  z  the  radii  of  gyration  about  a,  b,  c  ;  show 
that  (ax)2  +  (by)2  +  ( cz )2  =  Aj2  +  A22  +  A32— aA2. 

— 746.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — A  hexagon  is  inscribed  in  a  conic ; 

prove  that  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the  two  quadri¬ 
laterals,  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  and  one  of  its  diagonals,  and 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the  corresponding  circum¬ 
scribed  hexagon  are  collinear. 

— 747.  (Rev.  T.  G.  Simmons,  M.A.) — A  triangle  is  formed  by  three 
straight  lines  chosen  at  random.  Show  that  the  chance  of  its  being 
acute-angled  is  £  (4  —  ir)  or  ‘4292  nearly. 

— 748.  (Colonel  Clarke,  C.B.,  F.R.S.) — If  two  intersecting  circles 
of  given  radii  are  crossed  by  a  straight  line,  find  the  chance  that  the  line 
crosses  the  space  common  to  both  circles. 


— 749.  (Sir  It.  S.  Ball.) — Show  that  the  tension  of  the  string  of  a  pris¬ 


matic  bow  is 


7T2E  I 


( 


i  + 


7T2D2  \ 

8L2  /’ 


where  E  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity, 


I  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the  bow,  L  the  length  of  the  bow, 
and  D  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  string  and  the  centre  of  the 
bow.  Also,  explain  why  the  tension  does  not  vanish  when  D  =  0. 


— 750.  (II.  McColl,  B.A.) — If  in  points  be  taken  at  random  in  a 
given  magnitude,  and  the  magnitude  be  then  divided  into  n  random  parts, 
and  one  of  these  parts  be  taken  at  random ;  find  the  chance  that  this  part 
will  contain  at  least  one  of  the  in  points. 
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The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Vergil,— Aeneid,  Book  V,  Vqcabularies  in  order  of  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Book  V.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


NEV/  LATIN  PRIMER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Postgate,  Litt.D. 

The  First  Latin  Primer.  By  Prof.  Postgate.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

The  New  Latin  Primer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litfc.D., 
Eellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  Being  a  Series  of  Exercises  adapted 
to  the  New  and  First  Latin  Primers.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Head¬ 
master  of  Christ  College,  Brecon.  2s.  Gd. 


V  A  Copy  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  EDUCATIONAL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  other  Educational 
Works  published  by  them,  tvill  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SON’S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SPECIAL  WORKS 

FOR 

1890  EX-AZMIS. 
LATIN  CLASSICS. 


Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  VI. 

Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior) 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (1st 
and  2nd  Classes),  1890. 

Virgil — JEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

For  Oxford  and  College  of  Preceptors, 
1890. 


Pliaadrus — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class), 
1890. 


Eutropius — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class) , 
1890. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  bt 
the  Examining  Bodies. 

These.  Shilling  Manuals  provide  every  practical 
feature  a  pupil  requires  to  enable  him  to 
pass  in  the  subject. 


SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors,  1890. 


St.  Mark.  Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Preceptors, 
1890. 


Church  Catechism.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Headmaster,  St.  James’s  Grammar 
School,  Almondbury,  Huddorsfiel  d . 


ENG-LISH  CLASSICS. 


Shakespeare’s  “  Henry  V.” 

Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  (1st  and  2nd  Class),  1890. 


Shakespeare’s  “Julius 
Caesar.”  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (Classes 
I.  and  II.),  1890. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  by 
the  Examining  Bodies. 

No  practical  feature  has  been  neglected 
which  experience  in  preparing  for  these  Exami¬ 
nations  proves  to  be  required.  The  manuals  are 
not  burdened  with  unnecessary  matter. 


AN 

ENTIRELY  NEW  TEXT -BOOK 

FOR 

ENGLISH  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Just  ready. 

THE 

STUDENT’S 

GEOGRAPHY. 

*  - GILL. - 

PHYSICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL. 

Price  4s,  6d. 


GILL’S  STUDENT’S  GEOGRAPHY,  just 
ready,  has  been  specialty  prepared  for  English-speaking 
students  in  all  countries.  It  deals  in  the  fullest  manner 
with  every  branch  of  Geography,  but  its  characteristic 
feature,  as  a  Text-book  for  modern  Students,  is  the  parti¬ 
cular  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 

Industries  of  the  Nations 

and  their  Economic  Products  ;  and  more  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  British 

Commercial  Geography. 

Two  hundred  Industrial,  Commercial,  Statistical,  and 
Physical  Maps  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
text.  The  English  Teacher  in  every  College  and  Training 
School  should  procure  a  sample  copy,  half-price,  from 

GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS, 

13  WARWICK  LANE,  E.C. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
SERIES. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  s.  d. 

Algebra .  i  o 

Arithmetic .  1  o 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in  .  l  o 

Atlas  .  l  o 

Church  Catechism  .  l  6 

Classics,  English—' 

Coriolanus .  l  o 

Julius  Ca:sar .  i  o 

Henry  V . i  o 

King  John  .  l  o 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Can tosV.&VI.)  1  o 

Macbeth  .  i  o 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.)  .  1  o 

Merchant  of  Venice  .  l  o 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream .  l  o 

Tempest  .  l  o 

Classics,  Latin— 

CLesar  (Gallic  War),  Book  1 .  1  0 

C.esar  (Gallic  War),  Book  VI .  1  o 

jEneid,  Book  I .  l  o 

/Eneid,  Book  II .  l  o 

;Eneid,  Book  VI .  l  o 

Cicero,  de  Senectute .  l  o 

Eutropius  .  i  o 

Phaedrus .  i  o 

Sallust,  Catiline .  i  o 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II .  l  o 

Companion  to .  l  o 

French— 

Part  I.  Grammar  .  l  o 

Part  II.  Exercises  .  i  o 

Genesis .  i  o 

Geography .  i  o 

German— 

Part  I.  Accidence .  l  o 

Part  II.  Syntax  .  l  o 

Part  III.  Exercises .  1  o 

Grammar  (English) .  i  o 

History  (English)  .  l  o 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar  .  1  o 

Part  II.  Exercises .  l  o 

Part  III.  Translations  .  1  o 

Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics  .  1  o 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c .  1  0 

Mensuration .  1  0 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments  .  1  o 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c .  1  0 

St.  Matthew .  1  0 

St.  Mark .  1  0 

St.  Luke  .  1  0 

Spelling  .  1  0 

Trigonometry .  1  0 


IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Algebra .  2  6 

French  .  2  6 

Geography .  2  C 

Geometry .  2  6 

German .  2  C 

History . . .  2  C 

Latin  . .  2  C 

Mechanics  .  2  6 

Music .  2  C 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

NOW  READY. 

SUBJECT  FOR— CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  DECEM¬ 
BER  1890;  CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER  1890-1,  JUNE  1891-2;  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEP-  j 
TORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  DECEMBER  1890,  JUNE  1891. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  L. 

Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  2s.  6tl. 

NOW  READY.  In  Two  Yols.  8s. 

Vergil.— The  Complete  Works.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  In  2  Yols.  Yol.  I.,  Text,  3s.  6d. ; 
Yol.  II.,  Notes, '4s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Sidgwick’s  ‘Vergil’  is,  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  best  school  edition  of 
the  poet.” — Guardian. 

Caesar. — De  Bello  Civili.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College. [In  the  press. 

Herodotus.  Book  V.  With  Notes,  Introduction,  and 

Map.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s. 

“  Mr.  Shuckburgh ’s  new  volume  falls  in  no  way  below  the  high  point  of  excellence 
which  his  edition  of  Book  VI.  attained.  It  is  complete  in  every  way.  The  historical 
and  geographical  index  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  the  note  on  the  early 
alphabet  should  help  to  make  an  obscure  subject  clear.  In  fact,  the  whole 
commentary  is  instructive  and  suggestive.” — Academy. 

Xenophon.  —  Cyropaedia.  Books  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 

Wih  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A., 
LL.D.  [In  the  press. 

Milton’s  Comus  and  Arcades.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Indexes,  by  A.  Wilson  Yerity,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  [ In  the  press. 

PITT  PRESS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry.  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College.  Is.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  attempted  an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  but  has 
retained  the  substance  of  the  elements  and  the  orders  of  the  propositions. 
Definitions  which  were  faulty  have  been  amended  and  explained,  useless  ones 
omitted,  and  a  few  omissions  made  good.  Postulates  (or  simple  geometrical 
propositions  whose  truth  we  assume)  are  extremely  well-treated,  and  are  not 
introduced  till  each  is  wanted.  The  notes  follow  immediately  upon  a  proposition 
whenever  they  appear  to  be  needed  ;  and  after  every  proposition  there  is  a  short 
exercise  on  it,  and  on  what  has  preceded  it.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  are 
miscellaneous  exercises.  .  .  .  Our  readers  should  by  no  means  miss  reading  the 
notes,  which  are  full  of  useful  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
clearness  of  the  young  learner’s  ideas.” — Educational  Times. 

“There  is  here  much  careful,  well-thought-out  work  which  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  honest,  fairly  endowed  student.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“The  work  is  really  a  new  edition  of  Euclid;  and  both  in  the  text  of  the 
propositionsand  in  the  exercises  consults  with  special  educational  skill  the  capabilities 
and  requirements  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  work  is  admirably 
done,  and  will  doubtless  be  in  great  request  in  schools. — Scotsman. 

-  Books  III.  and  IV.  By  the  same  Editor. 

\In  the  press. 

Elementary  Algebra.  With  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [ Nearly  ready. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 

Lf.viBy,  D.D.  With  Map.  [Nearly  ready. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Perowne. 
D.D.  Is.  6d. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  Rev.  G.  G. 

Findlay,  M.A.  [in  the  press. 

The  Book  of  Revelation.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A. 

3s. 


SUBJECTS  FOR 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER  1890,  JUNE  1891. 

PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Books  I.,  III.,  and  V.  With  a 

Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s.  each. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Com.  IV.  and  V.  ( Subject , 
Booh  V.)  With  Map  and  English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A. 
2s. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Com.  VI.  With  Maps  and 
English  Notes.  By  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Livy.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

M.  T.  Ciceronis  de  Amicitia.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 

Litt.D.  3s.  6d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid.  Lib.  I.  and  V.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES. 

Book  of  Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

Book  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With 

Map.  3s.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  Bv  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick, 
D.D.  With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Kings.  By  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D.  With 
Maps.  3s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr, 

M.A.  With  Two  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.  4s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maclear,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.  4s.  6d. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  W.  Farrar. 

With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.  (5s. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D. 

With  Four  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

The  same  with  Greek  Text  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor,  (is. 

THE  SMALLER  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Maps.  Price  ONE  SHILLING  each  Volume. 

“This  new  series  of  smaller  handbooks  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Junior  and  Elementary  Schools,  just  as  tlie  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  supply  the  needs  of  senior  classes  and 
older  students.  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  edited  by  the  same  Editors  as  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  earlier  series.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
the  notes  give  evidence  of  the  accurate  scholarship  conspicuous  in  the  larger 
volumes ;  and  the  condensation  and  simplification  of  the  commentaries  seem,  in 
most  instances,  to  have  been  skilfully  accomplished.” — Educational  Times. 

First  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick. 
D.D. 

Second  Book  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick, 
D.D. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr, 
M.A. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 

Maclear,  D.D. 

Gospel  accoi’ding  to  St.  Luke.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D. 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane; 

Glasgow  ;  263  Argyle  Street, 
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VERE  FOSTER’S  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 

in 

WRITING,  LETTERING,  DRAWING,  AND  PAINTING. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES ,  1890. 


THE  LIST  OF  AWARDS, 

And  the  SCHEME  FOR  NEXT  SEASON’S  COMPETITION,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to  Mr.  YERE  FOSTER,  Belfast ; 

or  to  his  Publishers, 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  49  and  50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  BY  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  L.L.B., 

Late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

CiESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GAELIC  WAR. 

BOOKS  I. — Y.  With  Kotos,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text,  and 


Easy  Reading  Reasons  for  Beginners  . price  3s.  6d. 

BOOKS  I. — VII.  do.  do .  4s.  Gd. 

Do.  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  .  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-third  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (separately,  with  Vocabulary,  &c.) .  Is.  6d. 


Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books  I. —III.  With  Reading 
Lessons  for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the 
Text ;  and  a  complete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ten 
Thousand.” 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 
AND  READER,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  comprising  a 
choice  Selection  of  pieces  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  annotated  for 
Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  and 
Figures  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  appropriate  gestures  and  positions  ; 
to  which  is  added  a  selection  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Extracts,  suitable  for  “  Speech  Days”  at  Public  Schools. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  BOYS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis  ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
of  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village  ”  set  out  into  Principal  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Sentences  illustrating  the  theory  of  Emphasis  and  Pauses, 
and  a  figure  [of  a  Bog ]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSIVE 
READING  FOR  GIRLS,  based  on  Grammatical  Analysis ;  with 
a  choice  selection  of  Extracts  for  Reading  and  Repetition,  classified 
under  heads  for  practice  in  various  styles  of  Reading,  and  annotated 
for  Expression,  Emphasis,  and  Pauses,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
with  the  figure  [of  a  Girl]  showing  the  proper  attitude  in  Reading. 

Fifth  Edition.  Two  Quarto  Copy  Books,  price  Gd.  each. 

THE  GEOMETRICAL  COPY-BOOK.  Arranged  for 
writing  out  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  in  the  Abbreviated  and 
Symbolical  Form  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools. 

Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID  :  Comprising  the  First  Six  and 
portions  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities. 
Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  Figures  and  Demonstrations;  the  Enunciations  of  the  Propositions 
separately  for  Self-Examination,  apart  from  the  Text;  Notes  and 
Questions  on  each  Book ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical  Problems  for 
Solution  from  the  most  recent  University  Examination  Papers. 


Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID:  Comprising tlie First  Four  Books. 

With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I.  &  II.  With  Questions, 

Exercsises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c. 

12mo,  price  Is. 

New  Edition.  12mo,  price  9d. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  IN 
EUCLID,  containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  in 
the  College  and  School  Editions,  Questions  on  the  Definitions, 
Arithmetical  and  Algebraical  Demonstrations  of  the  Propositions  of 
Books  II.  and  V.,  and  a  large  collection  of  Geometrical  Problems 
for  Solution.  Designed  for  Class  and  Self-Examination,  and  adapted 
to  all  Editions  of  Euclid. 

Second  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

FIRST  STEFS  TO  EUCLID:  Comp  rising  the  Propositions 
of  Book  I.,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  steps 
of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  Forming  a  Text-hook  for 
the  above. 

Eighteenth  Edition.  lGmo,  Is.  Gd. ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 
COMPOSITION,  including  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  simplified 
for  Beginners. 

Tenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Gd. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY ;  with  Arithmetical 
Tables,  Dates,  &c. 

New  Edition.  18mo,  price  9d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  by  Single  and 
Double  Entry  ;  with  Practical  Explanations  and  Exercises  on  the 
most  useful  Forms  for  Business. 

4to,  Is.  each. 

ENGRAVED  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Ruled  and  Interleaved 

for  Copying,  adapted  to  the  above. 

No.  I.  Business  Forms.  1.  Bills  of  Parcels  and  Book  Debts. 

2.  Invoices.  3.  Account  Sales.  4.  Receipts.  5.  Pro- 

missory  Notes  and  Draughts.  6.  Bills  of  Exchange. 

No.  II.  Day-Book  and  Cash-Book. 

No.  III.  Ledger,  Index,  and  Balance  Sheet. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LEARNING:  a 

Reading-Book  for  Beginners,  designed  to  utilise  the  time  of  those 
learning  to  read,  by  presenting,  in  a  scries  of  Easy  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessens,  a  First  Course  of  Scripture  and  English  History, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic,  interspersed 
with  Moral  Lessons  and  Simple  Poetry  for  Repetition. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices  :  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16996.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Arith.  (good). 
45 1.  For  Christmas. 

— 999.  Master.  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  (Shorthd.  and  Sing,  if  possible).  40k  to 
45k 

17000.  Master.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  a 
recommendation.  25k  to  40k 

— 001.  Gov.  (for  Jun.).  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Alg.,  Mus. 

—004.  Headmaster,  may  be  an  Undergrad,  or  A.C.M., 
able  to  prep,  for  C.P.  and  Camb.  I.oc.  45k  to  50k 

— 006.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Ger.,  Sports.  Non- 
res.  50k 

— 007.  Pupil  Gov.  3  hrs.  daily  reqd.  in  return  for 
lessons  in  Maths,,  Fr.,  Draw.,  BIus.  Small  prem. 

— 008.  A  Young  Lady  on  reciprocal  terms  to  help 
with  Junrs.  in  return  for  finishing  lessons. 

— 010.  (i.)  French  Gov.  20k 

(ii.)  Gov.  Pupil.  Good  Eng.,  Arith.  Premium 
required. 

— 011.  Gov.  for  four  children.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
BIus.,  Draw.,  and  Paint. 

— 012.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Good  at  Sports.  Small  salary. 

— 013.  Gov.,  Articled  Pupil.  Knowledge  of  Mus. 

— 018.  Two  Jun.  Masters.  Blutual  terms. 

— 019.  Gov.  Arith.,  Lat.,  and  assist  throughout  the 
School.  Cert.  Small  salary. 

— 020.  Jun.  Master.  State  all  particulars. 

— 023.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Draw,  (frcehd-),  Fr.,  Arith. 
(good),  Geog.  15k 
(ii.)  French  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

■ — 025.  Jun.  Blaster.  Gen.  subj.  for  this  term  only. 
18Z.  non-res. 

— 027.  Gov.  Good  Gram,  and  Arith.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr. 
For  Loc.  Exams.  15k  to  20k 

■ — 029.  Blorning  Gov.  9.30  to  2.30.  Eng.,  Jun.  Fr. 
(conv.),  Calisth.  Non-res. 

— 030.  French  Gov.  Lessons  in  Eng.,  Draw.,  and 
BIus.  or  Paint.  Mutual  terms. 

—031.  Blaster.  Must  play  Violin  or  Piano,  Shorthd. 
(Pitman’s). 

— 032.  Eng.  Gov.  Good  Eng.  and  Mus.  Draw., 
Calisth.  30k  res. ;  or  non -res. 

— 039.  Ger.  Young  Lady,  3  or  4  hours  daily.  Blutual 
terms.  Assistance  in  studies. 

— 040.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  subj.  20k 

— 041.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus.  Mutual  terms. 

— 043.  A  Youth  about  17  lo  teach  Jun.  Class,  ages  6 
to  9.  Lat.,  Fr.  (gram.),  and  Eng. 

• — 046.  Gov.  for  6  children.  Thoro.  Eng.,  BIus., 
Draw.,  with  adv.  knowledge  of  the  following 
subj.,  &c. 

— 048.  Blaster.  Eng.  tubj.,  Jun.  Class  (Shorthd. 
Bkkpg.)  (very  desirable).  15k  to  20k 

■ — 049.  Young  Lady  to  assist  with  the  Wardrobe 
duties  and  to  take  Elem.  Piauo. 

—050.  Gov.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  Writ.  Blorn- 
ings  only.  20/. 

— 052.  Jun.  English  Master.  Gen.  subj.  20/.  to 
25/. 

■ — 053.  French  Gov.,  with  some  knowledge  of  Ger. 
25k  to  30/. 

— 054.  Head  English  Gov.  wanted  immediately. 

— 055.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lat. 
(clem.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlvvk.  35/. 

—056.  French  Gov.  Blutual  terms. 

— 057.  Jun.  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 058.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  and  Piano.  Non-res. 

(ii.)  Two  Gov.  Pupils  not  under  15  years  of 
age. 

— 059.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  Non-res.  25/.  (from)  ;  also 
non-res.  Pupil  Teacher. 

— 060.  Jun.  Blaster.  20k  (about). 

— 061.  French  Gov. 

— 062.  Gov.  Fr.,  Gert  30/.  (about). 


II— ASSISTANTS. 

MASTERS. 

22058.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.  (theor.  and  prac.),  Fit., 
Statics,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Hydros.,  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.). 
Athlete.  B.A.  Camb.  Non-res.  from  150k,  or 
res.  Age  21. 
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22059.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.), 
Draw.  (jun.).  Res.  20k  Age  20. 

—060.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ger.  and 
Lat.  (elem.),  Draw,  (persp.  and  frhd.),  Blath. 
Shorthd.,  Chem.,  Sound,  Lt.  Res.  40/.  to  60k,  or 
non-res.  Age  49. 

— 068.  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Athletics,  Blath. 
Brevet  Sup.  Cert.  Pedagogue,  1st  Cl.  Govt.  Exam. 
Res.  or  Visiting.  Age  23. 

—070.  Class.,  Eng.,  Blath.  (high),  Fr.  (fair),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Phys.  and  Chem.  (elem.). 
Matric.  Hons.,  Inter.  Arts  Hons.,  B.A.  1st  Div., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Camb.  Sen.  and  Jun.  Non-res.  120Z. 
Age  23. 

—073.  Chem.  (tlieo.  and  pract.),  Physics  (general) 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydros.,  Ht.,  Optics,  Elect  , 
Mag.,  Pity's.  Geog.,  Classics,  Maths.,  Biol.,  Anat., 
Physiol.,  Sports.  B.A.  Camb.,  1st  M.B.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  Chem.  Special.  Res.  50k ;  non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

—074.  Blath.  (all),  Classics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hebrew,  Nat. 
Sci.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Shorthd. 
Univ.  Glasgow  and  King’s  Coll.,  Lond.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 

—080.  Class.,  Shorthd.,  Ger.  (gram.),  Fr.  and  Eng. 
(good),  Pol.  Econ.  Lond.  Blatric.,  Prelim.  Law, 
Pitman  Cert.  Non-res.  Age  30. 

—085.  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Blath.,  Draw.  (jun.). 

Camb.  for  Blath.  Res.  35 1.  to  50/.  Age  23. 

— 087.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,  Ger.  (Mod.), 
Sci.,Draw.(freelid.  and  geom.),  Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Orient.  Lang.  Bombay  Univ.  and  Univ.  Coll. 
Lond.  Non-res.  90/.  to  120/.  Age  23. 

—088.  Blath.,  Mecli.,  Dyn.,  Trig,  (plane  and  spher., 
&c.),  Class,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Bkkpg.  B.A.  Camb.,  Jun.  Opt.  Blath.  Tripos,  1890. 
Res.  60k  to  70/. ;  non-res.  110/.  to  120/.  Age  22. 
—092.  Class.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Blath.,  Bkkpg.  2nd 
Cl.  1st  Div.  Class.  Tripos ’82.  Res.  100/.;  non- 
res.  in  London  120/.  to  150k  Age  29. 

— 093.  Class.,  Hist.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Math.,  Eng.  subj. 
Draw,  and  Drill  (elem.).  Res,.  30k;  non-res.  70/. 
Age  20. 

—099.  Eng.,  Blath.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Geom., Phys., Physiol-, 
Logic  and  Blental  Phil.,  Physics.  Gov.  Cert.  2nd 
Cl.,  Thesis  for  D.Sc.,  Edin.Univ.,  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  100k  to  200/. ;  or  res. 

—102.  Class.,  Fr..  Ger.,  Eng.,  Blath.,  Chem.  (elem. 
and  prac.).  Blatric.  Univ.  Oxf.,  Frith  Coll.  Certs, 
for  Fr.  and  elem.  Ger.  Res.  30Z.  Age  21. 

—103.  Ger.  (conv.),  BIus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Theory 
Sing.,  Class.,  Fr.  (elem.).  Passed  various  exams. 
Non-res.  120/.  Age  33. 

—107.  Class.,  Blath.,  Ger.,  Fr.  Bl.A.  St.  Andrews, 
educated  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Res.  120/.,  or  non- 
res.  Age  34. 

— 108.  Eng.  subj.,  Blath.  (high),  Conics,  Chem.,  Sci., 
Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Geom.,  Draw.  Res.,  non-res.,  or 
visit.  Age  43. 

— 112.  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (theory),  Viol.,  Ger.,  Fr., 
BIus.  (prefd.).  Dip.  Exam.  Res.  50/.  to  60k,  or 
non-res.  Age  23. 

— 116.  Eng.  subj.,  Writ.,  Draw.,  Blath.,  Lat.,  Gk. 
(elem.),  Ger.,  Fr.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. ;  non-res  60Z. 
to  80/.  Age  22. 

—119.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Chem.,  Blath.,  Blech.,  Phys.,  Eng. 
(jun.).  Cert,  d’dtudes  Franjaises  Dip.,  and  Dip. 
Bach,  de  l’enseignement.  Res.  Age  21. 

— 120.  Sci.,  Chem.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Physics,  Gen.  subj. 
Age  19.  Holds  many  1st  Cl.  Certs.,  and  Bursey, 
Glasgow.  40/.  (abt.) ;  non-res.  60/. 

— 122.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv:  and  gram.), 
Draw,  (for  geoin.  persp.),  Geol.  1st  B.A.  Lond., 
F.  G.  V.  Univ.  Coll.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  43. 

— 124.  Blath.,  Class.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Shorthd.  B.A. 

Lond.  Non-res.  150.  Age  32. 

— 127.  Lat.,  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.  subj.  Inter.  Exam. 

Hons.,  Blatric.  Exam.  R  A.I.  Res.  30k  Age  19. 
— 139.  Class,  (spec.),  Maths.,  Eng.,  and  elem.  subj. 

Res.  50/.;  non-res.  70/.  Age  20. 

— 142.  Chem.  (tlieo.  and  pract.),  Zool.,  Phys.,  Bot., 
Phvs.,  Mechs.,  Class.,  Hist.,  and  Maths.  B.A. 
Oxon,  1st  Cl.  Hons.  Sell,  of  Sci.  Res.  50/.  to  80/.; 
or  non-res.  Age  22. 

— 148.  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Mens.,  Trig.,  Sci.,  Blech., 
Fr.  (conv-  and  gram.),  Ger.  (ditto),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col).  1st  B.A.  Lond.,  S.  and  A.  Certs.,  and 
S.K.  Certs.,  Bronze  Bledal.  Non-res.  Age  38. 
-—149.  BIus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.  Berlin  Univ.  Res. 
80k  ;  or  non-res.  Age  36. 

— 152.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Shorthd.,  Arith.,  Draw. 

3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  10k  to  20k  Age  19. 

— 153.  Fr.  Res.  or  non-res,  30/.  to  70k  Age  42. 

— 154.  Class.,  Fr.  (good),  Hebrew,  Eng.,  Arith., 
Shorthd.,  Drill.  Passed  all  Exams,  for  St.  John’s 
Coll.  Res.  50/.  ;  non-res.  80k  Age  30. 
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22155.  Blaths.,  Class,,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Sports.  Inter.  Arts, 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  and  A.  Certs.  Res. 
60/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  22. 

— 156.  Class.,  Eng.  (gen.),  Law  of  Evidence,  Coml. 
Law,  Math.  1st  Cl.  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  Class 
Hon.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age 
39. 

— 157.  Fr.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Draw.,  Sci.,  Phys.,  Class. 

Small  salary,  for  Christmas,  B.A.  Paris.  Age  25. 
— 158.  Math,  and  Class.  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  25/. 
Age  19. 

— 159.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Blath., 
Geog.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Hist.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Blutual 
terms  or  small  salary.  Age  28. 

— 163.  Eng.  subj.,  Blath.,  Sci.,  Lt.  and  Ht.,  Class.,  Fr. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  Prizeman  Owens 
Coll.,  Manchester,  Exhibitioner  at  same  Coll. 
Non-res.  or  res.  Age  38. 

— 165.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Blath., 
Sci.  BreVe't  L’enseignement.  Mutual  terms,  or 
small  salary.  Age  22. 

— 166.  Fr.,  Ger.,  BIus.,  Draw.,  Gymn.  Res.  20k 
Age  19. 

— 167.  Math.,  Sci.,  Chem.,  Blag.,  Lt.  and  Ht.,  Snd., 
Blech.,  Class,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  geom.).  B.A.,  L.L.B.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin, 
Honourman  of  T.C.D.,  Gold  Medallist,  Prizes  and 
Certs.,  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  120/.;  or  res.  Age 
27. 

— 168.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Math.,  Fr.  Sen.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  or  non-re3.  Age  22. 

— 169.  Eng.,  Blath.,  Lat.  and  Fr.  (elem.),  Shorthd. 
(thoro.)  (Pitman’s  Cert.).  Non-res.  1/.  a  week. 
Age  34. 

— 170.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  and  Eng.  (gram,  and  conv.), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  S.  and 
A.  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Non-res.  100/.  in  Lond.  Age  33. 
— 171.  Blath.,  Blens.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Nat.  Phil., 
Physiog.,  Chem.  (elem.),  Drill,  Div.  Trained  and 
Certd.,  S.K.  full  Cert,  for  Draw.,  &c.  Non-res.  90k 
Age  34. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

10100.  BIus.  (good,  jun.),  Draw.,  Paint.,  Gen.  Eng. 

subj.  Sen.  Trin.,  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  or  adv.  pupil. 
— 104.  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Hist.,  Bot.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Draw.,  Class  Sing.,  Drill,  French  (Lang, 
and  Lit-),  Ger.,  BIus-,  Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  L.L.A.  St- Andrews.  Non-res.  in  or  near 
Lond.  65/. 

— 105.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  aud  solo),  Theo.  and  Har¬ 
mony.  R.A.  Hons.,  A.  Bd.  Soc.  Arts.  Res.  or 
non-res.  35/.  in  Lond.  Age  20. 

— 108.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.  (good),  Euc.  and  Alg. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Non-res.  90k  to  100/. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  L.  Camb.,  Blatric.  Lond.  Age  25. 
For  the  Colonies. 

— 109.  Eng.  (fair),  Fr.  (thoro.),  BIus.  (not  adv.), 
Draw.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (plain  and  fancy). 
Dip.  Res.  40/.  Age  36. 

— 113.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  FT-.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Drill, 
Class  Sing.  Camb.  Ilr.  Loc.  Res.  40/.  to  50/. 
Age  20. 

— 117.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  Draw.,  Bins,  (piano 
and  theo.),  Math-,  Bkkpg.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  S.K.  Certs.,  L.A.M.  Bronze  Bled.  (Piano). 
Age  19.  Non-res.  Blorning  30k 
— 126.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Kindergarten,  Arith., 
Alg.  (elem.),  BIus.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  (plain).  Home 
and  Col.  Cert.  Kindergarten,  S.K.  Draw.  Non- 
res.  30k  to  40/. ;  or  res.  20k  Age  22. 

— 127.  Eng.  subj.  (thoro.),  Hist-  (special),  Blath. 
Bkkpg.  (double  and  single  entry),  A.C.P.  Non- 
res.  Visiting.  Age  46. 

— 128.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col., 
decorative  and  design).  Art  Master’s  Cert.,  Bronze 
Bled.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

— 129.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm.  (elem.).  Camb.  Sen. 
Loc.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Pract.,  and  Sen.  Theor.  BIus. 
Associate  Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.  Res.  Age  18. 

— 130.  Eng.,  Blath.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.  Gk.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Sci.,  Lond.  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts.  Non-res. 
100/.;  res.  70/.  Age  24. 

— 131.  Eng.  subj.,  Blath.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,.  Draw., 
Mus.  (elem.),  Inter.  Arts.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.,  Camb. 
Syndicate  Exam,  for  Teacher.  Non-res.  60/.;  res. 
30k  Age  43. 

— 132.  Piano,  Theory,  Violin,  Sing.  Teacher’s  Cert. 

R.A.M.  30k,  or  non-res. 

— 134.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin. 

Coll.  (Theo.  of  Mus.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 
— 135.  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.  (seven  years  in  Paris),  and 
Piano  (all  good),  Draw,  (elem),  4  years  at  Stuttgart 
Conservatoire,  Cert.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
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10138.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Russ.,  Hungarian  (all 
spoken),  Mus.  and  Draw.,  Sci.  (elern.).  Examined 
and  approved  by  Prof.  Bendon,  Pub.  Exam.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Age  40. 

— 144.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Theory,  Fr.,  Arith., 
Euc.,  Lat.,  Organ.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Bre'vet  elemen- 
taire.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  23. 

— 152.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (from  still  and  life). 
S.K.  Art  Exam.,  numerous  Certs.  Age  24.  Non- 
res. 

— 153.  Eng.  subj.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith.  Res.  25/.  to 
30/.  (family).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Age  20. 

— 159.  Eng.  subj.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Geol.  and  Bot.,  Mus. 

(elem.)  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  18. 

— 160.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin,  Eng.  Dip.,  A.  Mus. 

(adv.).  Res.  25/.  (about).  Age  22. 

— 165.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.,  Lit.,  Bot.,  Animal 
Phys.,  Draw.,  Div.,  Kindergarten.  Camb.  II.  Loc., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  45/.;  non-res.  70/.  Age  29. 

— 168.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Sen.  Camb.,  Group  A, 
II.  Loc.  Res.  25/.  Age  23. 

— 174.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Paint, 
(elem.).  S.K.  Certs,  for  Draw.  Res.  12/.  to  15/. 
Age  22. 

— 175.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lit.,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hist.,  Sci., 
Chem.,  Phys.,  Phvsiog.,  Lat-,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Comp. 
L.L.A.  Camb.,  II. L.  Hons.,  5  S.K.  Exams.,  5  Certs. 
Non-res.  Age  34. 

— 176.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,  Class.,  Math,  (good), 
Trig.,  Conics,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Draw., 
Mus.  Matric.  Lond.,  1st  Div.  Morning  30/.  Age 
19. 

— 177.  Hist.,  Geog.,  Lat.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Sci. 

(elem.).  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  22. 

— 178.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (adv.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Gram., 
Lat.  (elem.), Bot.,  Phvsiog.,  Physiol.  Trin.  Coll. 
Mus.,  Camb.  H.  Loc.,  Jun.  Oxf.,  S.K.  Certs. 
Non-res.  30/.  to  40/.,  or  res.  Age  19. 

— 179.  Eng.  subj..  Math,  (elem.),  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Mus.,  Harp.,  Piano,  Lat.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb., 
Daily  80/. ;  morning  50/.  Age  29. 

— 183.  Kindergarten  (full),  Arith.,  Draw.,  Object 
Lessons,  Sing.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Eloc.,  Sci.  (elem.), 
Gymn.  (elem.).  Prelim,  and  Elem.  Exam., 
Froebel’s  Univ.  Res.  22/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  50/.  to 
60/.  Age  18. 

— 184.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (oil  and  lustra).  Res.  Matric.  Exam,  of 
the  Madras  Univ.  Age  27. 

— 186.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr..  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Ger. 

and  Draw.  (elem.).  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

— 187.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Mus.  Res.  40/.  Age  26. 

— 188.  Draw,  (fr.,  landsc.  and  mod.),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water),  Mus.,  elem.  Piano,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk. 
S.K.  Cert.,  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  1st  Group  of 
Art  Masters  except  Design,  lies.  20/.  to  30/.  ;  or 
non- res.  Age  29. 

— 189.  Span,  (fluent),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj. 

Age  19.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  (family). 

— 190.  Eng.,  Hist.,  Biog.,  Sci.,  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Span.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Ndlwk., 
Ger.  (elem.).  Res.  Age  35. 

— 191.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  40/.  (abt.);  or  non-res. 
Age  25. 

— 193.  Fr.,  England  Ger.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Ital.  (gram,  and  conv.).  Educated  abroad.  Res. 
150/.  (abroad).  Age  26. 

■ — 194.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.  2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  25/.  to 
30/.  (family).  Age  18 

— 196.  Class.,  Math.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Girton  Graduate,  Class.  Tripos,  1st  Cl.  Hons.  Oxf., 
Women’s  Exam.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
— 198.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Script  ,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Lat.  (elem.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (theo.  and 
prac.),  Draw,  (fr.,  mod.,  and  water),  Calisth.,  Drill. 
Higher  L.  Edin.  Univ.,  S.K.  Certs.,  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women’s  Classes.  Res.  abroad.  Age  40. 
— 199.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Draw.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk. 

(plain  and  fancy).  Age  35. 

— 200-  Fr.  (diplome'e),  Ger.  (3  years  in  Germany), 
Eng.,  Mus.  (elem.).  Ger.  State  Dip.  for  Mod. 
Langs.,  Home  and  Col.  Certs.  Res- 70/.  to  90/.; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  30. 

— 201.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (Lang,  and  Lit.),  Draw- 
(mod.  and  fr.),  Arith.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Lat.,  and  Sci., 
Calisth.  L.L.A.  lions.  Educated  Queen’s  Coll., 
Harley  Street.  Res.  60/.  to  80/. ;  non-res.  100/,  to 
130/.  Age  35. 

—202.  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (1st  class). 
Res.  100/. 

— 203.  Eng.  (adv.),  (all  branches),  Arith.  (adv.) 
Math,  (elem.),  Bot.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus 
(piano  and  theory),  Draw.  S.  and  A.  Certs.  Res.  or 
non-res.  48/. 


10205.  Eng.,  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Mus.  (adv.), 
Sing.,  Harm.,  Paint,  (water-col.),  Ger.  ’and  Ital. 
(elem.,  acq.  abroad),  lies.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  27. 

— 207.  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  (to  jun.),  Arith. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  Lond.  Acad.  Mus.,  Harrow  Sch. 
Cert.  Res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  33. 

— 208.  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (conv.),  Arith.,  Mus. 
(thoro.),  Sing,  (solo  and  class),  Draw.,  Paint.  Res. 
60/.,  or  non-res.  2nd  Cl.  Cert.  S.  &  A.  Piano. 
Age  34. 

— 210.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Drill.  Age  45.  Non-res.  30/.  to  50/.  Gov. 
Cert. 

— 211.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age  23.  20/. 

— 212a.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Bkkpg.,Nat.  Hist., 
Pol.  Ecom,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.  Age  20. 
1st  Cl.  Coll,  in  a  Jewish  school. 

— 213.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  20/.  to  25/. 

— 215.  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin,  Sing.,  Eng.  subj.,  a 
knowledge  of  Wood-carving,  Wishes  time  for 
study,  and  also  to  attend  Guildhall  Sch.  of  Mus. 
Mutual  terms. 

— 216.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Viol.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age 
22.  20/.  to  251. 

— 217.  Kindergarten,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,'  Draw., 
Mus.,  Bot.,  Math.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.,  S.K. 

— 218.  Eng.  subj.  (adv.),  Pianoforte,  Vocal,  Fr., 
Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Ndlwk.  Age  31.  Certd. 
Mistress.  30/.  to  40/. 

— 219.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Div.,  Eloc.,  Fr.,  Ger. 
(jun.),  Draw.,  and  Mus.  (jun.).  Camb.  II.  Loc  , 
Oxf.  and  Camb.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Cert. 
Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  21. 

— 220.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.,  Matric. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

— 222.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus.  (jun.),  Arith. 

(good).  Age  37.  Res.  or  non-res. 

— 224.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Ger.  DiplomOe.  Res.  50/.  to 
60/ ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Age  29. 

— 230.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Fr. 
(gram.),  Bot.  (elem.),  Draw,  (elem.),  Kindergarten, 
trained  at  Home  and  Col.  Coll.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
25/.  Age  23. 

— 231.  Arith.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (jun.), 
Scrip,  (jun.  and  Sen.  Oxf.).  Mutual  terms, 
Studying  for  Matric.  Age  18. 

— 232.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (jun.), 
Ndlwk.  Teacher’s  1st  Cl.  Dip.,  L.L.A.,  Cert,  for 
Fr.,  S.  and  Certs.,  London  Certs,  for  Draw.  Res. 
40/.  to  50/.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  32. 

— 234.  Sci.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Phys.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Math., 
Ger.  (good),  Mus.  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Camb.  Higher. 
Non-res.  or  visiting.  Age  39. 

— 235.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age 
26.  For  Christmas. 

— 236.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Eng.  subj.  Non-res.  30/.  to 
40/.  Age  21. 

— 237.  Draw.  (geom.  and  freehd.),  Bot.,  Biol.,  Mus., 
Kindergarten.  Non-res.  40/.  Cert.  Froebel  Soc. 
Age  18. 

— 238.  Eng.  (gen.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Fr., 
Alg.,  and  Har.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res. 
15/.  to  20Z. ;  non-res.  30/.  Age  18. 

— 239.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Draw. 

(elem.),  Ndlwk.  Non-res.  50/.  Age  28. 

— 240.  Mus.,  Piano  and  Sing.  Pupil  R.A.M.  Age  30. 
— 241.  Eng.,  Mus.  (good),  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Draw., 
Calisth.,  Ndlk.  (good).  Res.  25/.  Age  35. 

— 243.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Lat.,  Pol.  Econ,, 
Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  25/.  Age  23. 

— 244.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.), 
Ndlwk.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  Trin.  Coll,  (theory). 
Res.  30/.  Age  23. 

— 245.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (good),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw, 
(mod.),  Mus.,  Bot.,  Bkkpg.  A.C.P.,  S.K.,  Draw. 
Cert.  Non-res.  100/.  to  105/. 

— 247.  Kindergarten  (Cert,),  Bedford  Teaching  Cert., 
St.  John’s  Higher  Cert.  Non-res.  80/.;  res.  40/.; 
Age  20. 

— 248.  Mus.  (theory  and  piano),  Fr.  and  Eng.  (elem.), 
Script.,  Writ.  Jun.  Camb.,  3rd  Cl.  Hon.  Res.  40/. 
Age  31. 

— 249.  Eng.  (all  subj.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  37. 

— 251.  Draw,  (persp  ),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.,  land¬ 
scape,  figure,  flowers,  Jic.).  M.  Dudley  Gallery  Art 
Soc.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  23. 

— 253.  Eng.  (lang.  &  lit.),  Arith.  (adv.),  and  Bot. 

(adv.),  Fr.,  Lat.  Non-res.  Age  40. 

— 254.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.  (piano), 
Viol.,  Sing.,  Draw,  (fr.),  Lat.  and  Ital.  (elem.). 
Daily.  60/.  to  80/. 


10255.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Sing.,  Calisth.,  Ndlk. 

3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  18/.  Age  21. 

— 256.  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Brevet  de  Capacity.  Res.  35/. 
Age  24. 

— 256a.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Lit.  Non-res.  50/. 
Age  35/. 

— 259.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr.  Gram. 

(elem.),  Mus.  (piano).  Non-res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  23. 
— 260.  Fr.  (all),  Hist.,  Lit.,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Ndlk.  Six 
Fr.  Certs,  lies.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 262.  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Math., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (water-col-).  Res.  25/.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Age  2 1 . 

— 263.  Piano  (elem.  and  adv.),  Har.,  Class  Sing., 
Theory,  Ensemble  Playing.  Trin.  Coll.,  R.A.M. 
Sen.,  Nat.  Soc.  of  Prof,  of  Mus.,  Adv.  Grade.  Res. 
or  non -res.  Age  21. 

— 264.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.).  Jun.  L.  Edin.  Res.  70 Z. 
or  non-res.  Age  38. 

— 265.  Ger.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Bot.,  Phys., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Teacher’s  Exam,  in  Prussia. 
Family.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  29. 

— 266.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Alg.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  Lit.  and  Bot.  special.  Res.  or 
non-res.  200/.  Age  34.  Late  lady  principal  of  a 
large  Methodist  College,  St.  John’s  Newfoundland. 
— 267.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus. 
(adv.),  Piano  and  Organ,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Harmony.  Res.  50/.  to  80/.  Age  47. 

— 268.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.  (fluent),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  Govt.  Cert.  Morning  or 
afternoon.  Age  26. 

— 269.  Eng.  and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Mus.  (good  piano 
and  liar.),  Sing.,  Draw.,  Tonic  Sol-fa.  L.A.M., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Silver  Med.,  Piano  and  Har.  Non-res. 
60/.  to  70/.  Age  28. 

— 270.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Nat.  Sci.  (Astron.,  Physiog., 
Physics),  Ger.  (elem.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ital.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Cert.  Soc.  of  Univ.  Teach¬ 
ing.  Non-res.  Age  33. 

— 271.  Eng.  (elem.),  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Lat., 
Piano,  Mus.  (theory),  Arith.  Trin.  Coll.,  three 
Exams.  Non-res.  40/.;  or  res.  25/.  Family. 
Age  27. 

— 273.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr. 
(acq.  abroad),  Ger.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  and  Sen. 
Camb.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  25. 

— 275.  Eng.  (all  branches,  thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat., 
and  Ger.  (elern.).  Res.  50/.  to  60/.  Age  34. 

— 276.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb., 
S.K.  Draw,  and  Sci.  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res.  Age  27. 
— 277.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.). 

Res.  22.  Jun.  Camb.  Age  20. 

— 278.  Mus.  (good),  Ger.,  Fr.  Berlin  Conservatoire. 
Res.  35/.  Age  29. 

— 280.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj., 
Arith.,  Bot.,  Zool.,  Chem.  Age  22.  Morning  50/. ; 
Afternoon  40/.  (about). 

— 281.  Eng.  subj.,  Elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  and  Arith.  40/., 
non-res.  Age  24. 

— 282.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Arith.,  Lat. 
and  Ger.  (elem.).  Bkkpg.,  Draw.,  Elem.  Sci.  Jun. 
Mus.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/.  Age  20.  For 
Xmas. 

— 283.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Script.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem) 
Paint.,  Mus.  (good).  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
S.K.  Draw.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  20. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competentto  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


In  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each, 

First  lessons  in  drawing  and 

DESIGN ;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 


Contents. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 

No.  2.  Rectilineal  Figures. 

No.  3.  Curves. 

No.  4.  Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

No.  5.  Shaded  Objects. 

No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 


7.  Trees. 

8.  TheHuman  Figure. 

9.  Animals  and  Rustic 

Figures. 

No.  10.  Ornament; 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


London:  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farriugdon  St.,  E.C. 
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Unsurpassed  For  Successful  Educational  Results. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ROYAL 

STORY-BOOK  READERS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Wtth  Spelling  Lessons,  Meanings  and  Derivations,  Word  Exercises, 
Script,  Copious  Notes,  Questions,  Summaries, 

Grammar,  and  Composition. 

EACH  BOOK  CONTAINS  A  SELECTION  OF  POETRY  FOR  RECITATION. 

1.  STORIES  AND  FABLES.  A  Reader  for  Standard  I. 

128  pages.  Cloth  limp,  Gd. ;  cloth  boards,  8d. 

2.  CHILDREN’S  PETS.  A  Continuous  Story,  arranged  in 

Heading  Lessons  for  Standard  II.  I  ll  pages.  Olotli  limp,  7d. ;  full  bound, 
cloth  boards,  9d. 

3.  THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  STORY-BOOK.  A  Selection 

of  this  famous  author’s  well-known  and  most  popular  stories  arranged  in 
Heading  Lessons  for  Standard  III.  192  pages.  .  Cloth  limp,  lOd. ;  full 
bound,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

4.  THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  Abridged  and 

arranged  in  Reading  Lessons  for  Standard  IV.  250  pages.  Pull  bound, 
cloth  boards,  Is.  3d. 

5.  STORIES  FROM  FENIMORE  COOPER’S  TALES. 

This  book  contains  selections  from  the  popular  Leather-stocking  Tates  and 
Cooper’s  Sea  Stories  arranged  in  Heading  Lessons  for  Standard  V.  Full 
bound,  cloth  boards,  Is.  4d. 

G.  IVANHOE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Abridged  and  arranged  in 
Reading  Lessons  for  Standard  VI.  272  pages.  Full  bound,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  Cd. 

“  Children  like  stories,  and  these  are  old  favourites  well  set  forth  for  use  in  the 
schoolroom.  They  are  well  prepared,  and  the  illustrations,  as  usual,  are  many, 
as  well  as  excellent.  We  commend  them  heartily.” — Schoolmaster. 


*#*  A  Specimen  f  ree  to  Principals  of  Schools. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ROYAL 

ATLAS  READERS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  READING  BOOKS. 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  Diagrams,  Word  Lists,  Notes, 
Summaries,  and  Questions. 

EACH  BOOK  IS  A  READER  AND  TEXT-BOOK  IN  ONE. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  I. 

Stories  and  Lessons  on  Plans,  Maps,  and  the  Compass,  forming  a  simple  and 
interesting  introduction  to  Geography.  With  Text  Book,  and  a  complete 
Course  of  Questions.  128  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Sd. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  II. 

Stories  and  Lessons  on  Physical  Geography,  explaining  Geographical  Terms 
in  simple  language.  With  Text  Book,  and  a  complete  Course  of  Questions. 
144  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  lOd. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  III. 

The  Geography  of  England,  in  Reading  Lessons.  With  complete  Text  Book, 
and  Course  of  Questions.  224  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Is.  2d. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  IV. 

The  Geography  of  the  British  Islands,  British  North  America,  and  Austral¬ 
asia,  in  Reading  Lessons.  With  complete  Text  Book,  and  Course  of 
Questions.  272  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  is.  4d. 

ROYAL  ATLAS  READER,  No.  V. 

The  Geography  of  Europe,  in  Reading  Lessons.  Latitude  and  Longitude, 
llay  and  Night.  The  Seasons.  With  complete  Text  Book  and  Course  of 
Questions.  272  pages,  cloth  boards.  Price  Is.  Od. 

VI.  and  VII.  in  preparation. 

“  We  can  'cordially  recommend  them  to  Teachers  in  search  of  a  good  series  of 
school  books.”— Practical  Teacher. 


***  A  Specimen  free  to  Principals  of  Schools. 


THE  ROYAL 


UPPER  CLASS  READERS. 

A  1  *  4 

GREAT  AUTHORS.  In  Three  Volumes  (first,  second,  and  third  periods). 
Each  Volume  containing  Biographies  and  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Authors  mentioned,  with  Notes,  Portraits,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 
each,  or  bound  in  one  Volume,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Supplied  also  without  the  Illustrative  Selections,  in  one  Volume  (Lives  of  English 
Authors),  cloth,  2s. 

SIMPLE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  With  Illustrative 
Extracts.  By  A.  C.  Stronach.  272  pages,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

COLLIER’S  GREAT  EVENTS  Or  HISTORY.  416  pages.  2s.  Gd., or  in 
Two  Parts,  each  price  Is.  Gd. 


***  Specimens  to  Principals  of  Schools  at  half-price. 


THE  ROYAL 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Each  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Author. 


MILTON.— Paradise  Lost,  Book  I .  Cloth,  3d. 

ADDISON.— Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  . . . .  3d. 

SCOTT.— Marmion,  Canto  VI .  „  4d. 

MILTON.— L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  &c .  „  3d. 

GOLDSMITH.— The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Village .  ,,  3d. 

COWPER.- The  Task,  Book  1 .  3d. 

MACAULAY.— Lord  Clive,  Scenes  from  his  Life . .  ,,  3d. 


The  aim  of  this  Series  of  English  Classics  is  to  produce  the  Works  of  Standard 
Authors  in  portions  suitable  for  use  in  Schools,  carefully  adapted  for  Educational 
purposes,  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

***  A  Specimen  free  to  Head-Teachers. 


v! 


ROYAL  ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS. 


HIGHER  GRADE  ENGLISH.  History  of  the  Language,  Analysis,  Style, 
Prosody,  &c„  &c.  Cloth,  12G  pages.  Price  Is. 

LOWER  GRADE  ENGLISH.  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Punctua¬ 
tion,  Paraphrasing,  Word-Building,  &c.,  &c.  Cloth,  102  pages,  price  9d. 

THE  BRIEF  ENGL’ISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS.  48  pages. 
Limp  cloth,  price  4d. 


ROYAL  SCIENCE  DIAGRAMS. 


IN  LARGE  WALL  SHEETS. 

Each  38  in.  by  44  in.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Mounted  on  Cloth,  with 
Rollers,  price  6s.  each,  or  Unmounted,  price  3s.  Gd.each. 

THE  FINEST  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

MECHANICS’  SERIES.  Section  First.  Now  ready. 

1.  Pressure  of  Liquids.  2.  The  Thermometer.  3.  The  Air  Pump.  4.  The  Barometer. 
5.  The  Common  Pump.  6.  Tho  Force  Pump.  7.  The  Pendulum. 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.;  PARKSIDE,  EDINBURGH;  &  NEW  YORK. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gough  Square,  Fleet,  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodoson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
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/COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1800. 

1.  DIPLOMAS.  —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  30th  of  December. 


2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.  — The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
Oth  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  lUajesty’s  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  forallowancesgrauted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 


4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1801. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Eximiuation  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Prizes. 

Diploma  Examination.— In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5; 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination— The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Books  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science.  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

The  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  March,  1891. 

The.  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres : —Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


COLLEGE 

Memi 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

Members’  Evening  Meeting. 


The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  November, 
when  Dr.  James  Sully,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  How  the  Child  becomes  a  Learner.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

AVith  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  four  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1891. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is- £15  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(a)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
appi’oved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(b)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  oiler  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lcctureson  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Al  t  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  underl7or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE 

LEC1 


OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Two  Lectures  on  “Elementary  Language 
Teaching,”  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will 
be  delivered  in  the  College  Lecture  Hall,  on  Friday 
evenings,  the  14th  and  21st  November,  at  7  o’clock. 

Members  may  obtain  cards  of  admission  for  their 
friends  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREAVS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  AVOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pro¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

.The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York- 
sliire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  Ac., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  H0LB0RN,  W.C. 

ZE3I I IR,  L  ZEJ  Y’S 

pecially  Recommended, 
pacious  Coffee-Room, 
trictly'  Temperance 

O  T  E  L. 

ome-like,  Non-Stylish,  Quiet, 
alf-way  between  City  and  AVest  End, 
ouse  Established  30  Years. 

Rooms  from  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 


s 

H 
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OCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES 

LONDON. 


OF 


The  next  Examination  in  Arts  will  be  held  at  their 
Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  5th 
and  Oth  of  December,  1890. 

This  Examination  will  qualify  Candidates  for  registra¬ 
tion  as  Medical  Students. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  may  be 
passed  at  one  or  more  Examinations,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

An  Examination  in  Arts  will  again  be  held  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  March,  1891. 

THOMAS  PEREGRINE,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 


1V/TARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

1YL  LEGE  for  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  &c. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Chairman — The  Rev.  T.  AV.  Sharpe,  H.M.  CliiefSenior 
Inspector. 

Vice-Chairman— The  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 

Ladies  desirous  of  being  trained  for  High  School  or 
Kindergarten  work  can  be  received  into  the  Maria  Grey 
College,  and  prepared,  by  Lectures  and  Class-teaching 
under  supervision,  to  pass  the  Cambridge  Teachers’, 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  or  the  National  Froebel 
Union  Examinations.  •» 

In  January,  1891,  a  course  in  preparation  for  the 
London  Teachers’  Diploma  will  be  given  for  Graduates 
of  the  London  University. 

All  particulars  from  the  Principal,  5  Filzroy  Street, AY. 


■\TATIONAL  FROEBEL  UNION.— 

-LaI  LOAVER  AND  HIGHER  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS,  Tuesday,  January  20th,  1891. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Miss  A.M.  Clive  Bayley, 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  AV.C.  v 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMS. 


DATES  of 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CLASSES 

OF  ' 

UlmvevattB  Correspondence  College. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

For  October,  1891. 

The  Ordinary  Course  commences  November  8th. 

The  Short  Course  may  now  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 

The  Two  Years'  Course  for  1S92  commences  the 
second  week  in  September. 

FOR  INTER.  ARTS. 

For  July,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course  is  just  com¬ 
mencing. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  Inter.  Arts,  1S92,  com¬ 
mences  November  1st. 

INTER.  SC.  and  FREE.  SCI. 

For  July,  1891^  the  Ordinary  Course  is  just  com¬ 
mencing. 

For  Prel.  Sei.,  January,  1891,  the  Ordinary  Course 
may  be  commenced  at  any  time. 

FOR  MATRICULATION. 

For  January,  1891,  the  Ordinary  or  Short  Courses 
may  be  commenced  at  any  time. 

For  June,  1891, ,  the  Ordinary  Course  commences  the 
last  week  in  November,  or  work  may  bo  taken  up 
with  an  earlier  section  of  the  class  by  taking  the 
back  lessons. 

Full  Prospectus  and  further  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 

SECRETARY, 

( Unix.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12&  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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rNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

WALES,  BANGOR. 

(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal—  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 

Departments. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 

low  of  King’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 


Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Welsh .  Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  Jesus  Coll. .Oxford. 


II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J.  J.  Dobhie,M.A.,D.Sc.,lateClark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 


The  next  Session  opens  on  September  15th,  1891.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is. 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£10.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  October  25,  1890. 


Hampstead  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broapiiurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

Principal— Mine.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Slojd  (under  Miss  Tcrs- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 
Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


The  frobel  training  school 

OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION, 

11  Norland  Place,  Holland  Park  Gardens, 
Uxbridge  Road,  W. 

Principal — Madame  Michaelis. 

Term  begins  Jan.  20th,  1891.  For  all  particulars, 
address  to  Miss  Emily  Lord,  9  Norland  Place  ;  or  to 
Madame  Michaelis,  13  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  until 
Dec.  23rd,  after  that  date  to  11  Norland  Place. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES, 

“lyrORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

-Li  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.)— Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B.  C, 
H,  R,  &c.,  and  for  the  Examination  of  the  Froebel 
Society.  Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis, 
202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


DR.  EHRLICH’S  FRENCH 

METHOD.  Fifth  Edition,  pp.  352.  Price3s.  6d. 
Containing  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  Grammar, 
and  Reader,  with  Vocabularies.  A  specimen  copy  for¬ 
warded  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.,  by  Dr.  Ehr¬ 
lich,  Park  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hachette  &  Co. 


MR.  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.  Loncl.,  late 

Fellow  in  Greek  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Editor  of  Isocrates’  Evagoras,  prepares  for  Matricu¬ 
lation,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  Special  Courses  in  Classical 
History  and  Comparative  Grammarof  Greek  and  Latin. 
121  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


MORNINGand EVENING  SCIENCE 

CLASSES  for  TEACHERS  conducted  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  London.  MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS  at 
Government  Examination. 

Science  Subjects : 

ACOUSTICS.  MATHEMATICS.  HYGIENE. 
AGRICULTURE.  MAGNETISM.  PHYSIOLOGY. 
BOTANY.  GEOLOGY.  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Syllabus  and  Time-table  of  7(5  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes  open  to  all  may  be  had  free  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Hooper,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL  FOR  TRANSFER 

(London).  Middle  Class,  Boarding  and  Day. 
Income  £100.  Rent  £55.  Price  £180,  as  it  stands.  A. 
bargain.  (1003.)  Also  School,  Kentish  Coast.  Incomo 
£800.  Price  £150.  (1013.)— Biver  &  Co.,  298  Regent 
Street,  W. 


DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE  (GIRLS’). 

Income  £280.  Price  £(50.  Rent  moderate. 
(1014.)  Seaside.  Income  £800.  Goodwill  and  School 
Furniture.  £220.  (950.)— Biver  &  Co.,  298  Regent  St. 


LIME -LIGHT  LANTERN  LEC¬ 
TURES  by  a  London  Professor.  Any  subject— 
Science,  Story,  or  Travel.  Interesting,  instructive,  and 
amusing.  For  lists,  terms,  and  vacant  dates,  address — 
Lego,  99  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards,  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


Price  Is.  (5d.  Key,  Is.  8d. 

ALL’S  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE 

and  FRANCE  and  the  FRENCH  contains  easy 
Pronunciation  Lessons,  nearly  200  Progressive  Exercises, 
Reading  Lessons,  Grammar, Questionnaire, Vocabularies, 
Maps,  &c.,  forming  a  Complete  French  Class-book. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co.,  Limited,  and  all  Booksellers, 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

Eighty-second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


John  Heywood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 


HALL 


(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal—  Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  College.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B. — The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 

DES 

PROFESSEURS  DE  FRAN0AIS 

y 

Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  qualified 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Gover¬ 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  Lepishvost,  Secretary,  20 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WH.  PENNINGTON,  Professor  of 

•  Elocution  and  Gesture,  attends  Colleges  and 
Schools.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  writes 
“  I  can  truly  say  that  I  shall  always  hear  with  cordial 
pleasure  of  your  success.”— 22  Mountford  Road,  Downs 
Park  Road,  N.E. 


pHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. -George 

V  Heppel,  M.A.,  Private  Tutor  in  Mathematics, 
has  removed  from  180,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  to 
Bolton  Lodge,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick, 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

H  BAUM  ANN,  M.A.  (Classics), 

•  Double  First  in  French  and  German  Honours, 
Prepares  a  few  Candididates.  at  moderate  fees,  by  com¬ 
plete  Graduated  Courses,  for  Honours  in  Classics,  French, 
and  German.  In  the  last  ,M .  \.  Examination,  passed  one 
candidate  in  Classics.  In  the  last  B.A.  Examination, 
passed  one  candidate  in  French  Honours  (Class  II.). 
Address — 390  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 


WANTED,  in  January,  by  former 

Newnham  Student,  Trained  and  Certificated, 
the  care  of  Student  Teachers  in  a  High  School,  or  an 
Assistantship  in  a  Training  College.  More  than  five 
years’  High  School  experience.  Good  qualifications. 
Highest  references.  Address— II. S.,  care  of  Wm.  Daw¬ 
son  &  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


H 


EADMASTERS  near  Oxford,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Cambridge.  —  A  Headmaster  strongly 
recommends  a  very  able  and  successful  MASTER,  who 
desires  a  non-res.  Post.  Good  Math.,  Chem.,  Draw., 
French,  and  thoro.  English.  Age  28.  Exp.  7  years. 
A.C.P.,  Lond.  Uudergrad.  Excellent  Gymnast. — Rev. 
F.  W.  Tracy,  M.A.,  Totnes  Gram.  School,  Devon. 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  Liverpool 

Institute  desire  to  receive  applications  from  Ladies 
competent  to  act  as  HEADMIS  1’RESS  of  the  Girls’ 
School,  Blackburne  House.  Salary  £200  per  annum, 
with  residence,  &c.  Age  must  not  exceed  40.  All  requi¬ 
site  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  by  letter 
to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  candidates  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  applications,  with  copies  of  their  testi¬ 
monials,  on  or  before  November  22nd,  1800. 

CHARLES  SHARP,  Secretary. 
Mount  Street,  Liverpool. 


^UHE  PRINCIPAL  of  a  very  successful 

-L  School  on  the  South  Coast  wishes  to  correspond 
with  another  Principal  who  would  be  willing  to  amalga¬ 
mate  or  transfer.  The  strictest  secrecy  guaranteed  and 
required.  No  agents.  Address— Sea-coast,  12  Bromley 
Road,  Lee,  Kent. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  RY  THE 

COLLEGE  01  PRECEPTORS. 

5s.  per  Ream,  900  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holboru,  W.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVRE’S 
PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS.  Per  dozen  :  Children's,  1/3;  Ladies’, 
2/4D  Gent’s,  3,6.  Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/114; 
Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen.  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles,  from  1/-  to  60/- each. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  Linen 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long  Cloth  Bodies,  35/6 
per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra) .  N.B. — Can 
also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts,  either  in 
Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price.  OLD 
SHIRTS  made  asgood  as  NEW,  with  best  materials 
in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/-  the  half- 
dozen. 

IRISH  IiINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collars — Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3  6  per 
dozen;  Gent’s  4-fold,  4, 11  to  5, 11  per  dozen.  Cuefs 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen. 

REAL  IRISH  TWEEDS  AND  CDOTHS.  For 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  and  Boys’  and  Girls’  hard 
wear.  Are  all  PURE  WOOL,  and  are  the  Toughest 
Goods  made.  From  1/11  per  yard. 

Samples  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  with  ROBINSON  & 
CL  EA  VSR'S  General  Price  Lists,  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c.,  Belfast. 

(Please  name  this  Publication.) 
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OLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

OX  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OE  EDUCATION. 


SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 


A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “  The  Practice  ol' 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  commenced 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 

SYLLABUS. 

I. — The  Art  of  Teaching  considered  with  reference 
to  General  Principles. —What  is  Teaching V  —  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Successful  Teaching — Knowledge  of  Subject 
— Knowledge  of  Child-nature  —  Co-operation  of  Pupil 
— The  Order  of  the  Genesis  of  Knowledge — Familiar  to 
Remote — Simple  to  Complex — Indefinite  to  Definite— 
Concrete  to  Abstract — Particular  to  Univer sals — Pheno¬ 
mena  to  Causes— Text-books  and  Oral  Instruction — 
Note-taking — Notes  on  Lessons — Conduct  of  a  Lesson. 

II. — Questions  and  Answers.— Kinds  of  Questions— 
Introductory  —  Incidental  —  Socratic  —  Resumptive — 
General  Precepts  on  Questioning— Blunders  —  Use  of 
— Correction  of  Children’s  Questions— Examinations — 
Marking  of  Papers. 

III.  — The  Illustration  of  Lessons.— Verbal— Material 
— Specimens— Models  —  Pictorial  Illustrations — Experi¬ 
ments  —  Apparatus  —  Principles  of  Selection— Use  of 
Illustrations— School  Museums— Apparatus  for  Special 
Subjects— Arithmetic — Geography — History. 

IV. — The  Cultivation  of  Attention. — Consciousness — 
Unconscious  Cerebration — Diffuse  Consciousness — Dif¬ 
ferent  mental  states  mutually  exclusive — Reflex  Atten¬ 
tion — Volitional  Attention — Stimuli  to  Attention — Laws 
of  Attention— Growth  of  Attention — Varieties  of  Atten¬ 
tion-Practical  Suggestions  —  Sources  of  Distraction — 
Proportion  Effort  to  Disposable  Energy — Attitude  of 
Attention — Concentration — Intrinsic  Interest— Resting- 
places— Attention  in  relation  to  special  Studies. 

V.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses. — Perception — Im¬ 
portance  of  Habits  of  Observation— Practical  Suggestions 
— Words  cannot  take  the  place  of  Sensations — Special 
Apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senses— Observation 
combined  with  Activity — The  Kindergarten  —  Object 
Lessons— Observation  in  relation  to  Ordinary  Subjects 
of  Instruction— Subjects  best  suited  to  develop  Observ¬ 
ing  Powers. 

VI.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory.— Importance  of 
Method  in  Storing  Knowledge— Connect  what  is  Known 
with  the  Unknown  • —  Things  more  impressive  than 
words — Need  of  Independent  Effort — Provision  tortile 
Retention  and  Reproduction  of  Knowledge— Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Associations  of  Contiguity — of  Associations  of 
Similarity  and  Contrast — of  Associations  by  Causal 
Relations  —  of  Complex  Associations — Mnemonics  — 
Catchwords — Reproductive  Exercises — Need  of  Econo¬ 
mizing  Memory. 

VII.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  with  special 
reference  to  History  and  Geography.— Exercises  of  the 
Imagination — Subjects  best  suited  for  cultivating  the 
Imagination— Imagination  and  Science— The  Literature 
of  Imagination — Helps  to  the  Imagination — Apparatus 
needed  for  teaching  Geography— for  teaching  History. 

VIII.  — Logical  Training. — Formation  of  Concepts — 
Concepts  and  Language  —  Comparison — Abstraction — 
Generalization— General  Names  —  Classification— Logi¬ 
cal  Division — Rules  of — Common  instances  of  Neglect 
of,  in  Teaching  —  Definition— Rules  for — Should  be 
framed  by  Pupils  —  Provisional  Definition  —  Logical 
Parsing. 

IX. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Reason,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Methods  of  Inductive  Science. — Kinds 
of  Reasoning— Deductive— Inductive— Induction  of  Co¬ 
existence — Iiuluctionof  Causation — Methods  of  Induction 
— Observation  and  Experiment — Method  of  Agreement 
—Method  of  Difference — Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference — Method  of  Concomitant  Variations— 
Method  of  Residues— Typical  Examples  of  Inductive 
Methods. 

X. — The  Teaching  of  English  Literature.— Educational 
Value  of— English  Classics  most  suitable  for  Schools— 
Methods  of  Study — Preparation  —  Figures — Allusions — 
Subject-matter— Criticism — Specimens  of  Lessons— for 
a  Lower  Form — fora  Highei — Paraphrasing — History  of 
English  Literature — Catholicity  of  Taste. 

XI.  — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — 
Concepts  of  Number — Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
trations— Composition  of  Numbers— Tables  and  their 
Illustration — Graduation  of  Example— Rules  presenting 
exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement — Accuracy — Rapidity— Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid— Varieties  of  Proof— Deduc¬ 
tions— Practical  Applications. 

XII. — The  Art  of  Discipline.— Conditions  of  Effective 
Teaching — Regularity—  Punctuality— Order— Attention 
— Obedience— School —  Rules — Tone — Characteristics  of 
good  discipline— Motives  to  be  snipealed  to— Sympathy- 
Emulation— Punishments  and  Rewards. 

***  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christmas 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  pieieding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings, 
at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  11. A.,  Secretary . 


LONDON  B.A. 


IN  OCTOBER,  1889, 

SEVENTY 

U.C.C.  STUDENTS  PASSED. 

j_6 

Of  these  Students  took  Honours. 


FOR  OCTOBER,  1891. 

A  section  of  the  Ordinary  Course 

commences  the  second  week  in 
November. 

The  Short  Course  may  be  taken 
up  at  any  time. 

Fee  for  all  subjects,  seven  guineas. 


THE  TWO  YEARS’  COURSE 

is  designed  for  those  students  whose 
time  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  prepare  in  one  year. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  1892 
may  be  commenced  at  any  time. 


FREE  GUIDE  TO  B.A. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  B.A.  Guide  ”  may 
be  obtained  by  any  Private  Student  who 
gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts ,  free 
on  application  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12  x/2  Booksellers  Row, 

London,  W.C. 


WEBSTER’S  GROUNDWORK  OP  MUSIC. 

Second  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  Price  Is.  fid. 

“  Webster’s  method  of  exposition  is  logical  and  scien¬ 
tific.” — The  Athenaeum,  August  16th,  188S. 

Key  to  the  above,  for  Teacher’s  use. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  GROUNDWORK  OP  MUSIC. 

Second  Edition. 

BOOK  II.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

“  A  series  of  examination  papers  of  great  value.” — 
School  Board  Chronicle,  January,  1888. 

WEBSTER’S  CHILD’S  PRIMER  OP  THE 
THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  MUSIC  COPY-BOOK. 

Price  Gd . 


London : 

Simpion,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


The  author  of 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  or  Music” 
gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,”  see 
Athenaeum,  Aug.  18,  18S8.  Address — 0.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  7s.  6d. 

4  N  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ou 

A  HYDRODYNAMICS  AND  SOUND. 

By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A.,  F’.R.S.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities. 


Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. ; 
Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 


Text-Books  for  the  College  of  Preceptors’ ,  Oxford 
Local,  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 


The  following  hooks,  set  for  the  above  Examinations, 
are  done  in  the 

HAM8LT0MIAM  SERIES 

OF 

INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS 


OESAR,  BOOKS  I.-IV .  Is.  Gd. 

„  BOOK  1 .  2s.  Od. 

VIRGIL’S  ASNEID,  BOOKS  I.-IV .  8s.  6d. 

CICERO  IN  CATILINAM  .  2s.  Gd. 

EUTROPIUS  .  2s.  6d. 


Each  Book  contains  the  Text  as  well  as  the  Interlinear 
Translation. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  on  the  Hamiltonian 
System  : — “  I  have  placed  several  of  these  works  in  the 
hands  of  various  members  of  my  own  family,  and  have 
carefully  noted  their  experience  and  tested  what  they 
have  learned.  .  .  .  The  results  have  been  altogether 
favourable  to  the  System. 

“  This  System  differs  from  the  ordinary  literal  trans¬ 
lations,  in  giving  a  truly  literal  translation  placed  word 
for  word  under  the  words  of  the  original,  which  are  only 
so  far  changed  in  order  as  seemed  essential  to  the  sense. 
The  aim  is  to  he  strictly  literal,  and  the  student  is  at 
once  saved  all  trouble  about  the  meaning  of  each  word.” 
—On  “  Learning  Languages,”  in  Knowledge,  February, 
1883.  _ 

FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Thirteenth  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

ENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books 

I.-III.  Witli  Noles,  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
Words  in  the  Text,  and  a  Series  of  Easy  Reading 
Lessons  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  a  First  Greek 
Reading  Book  in  Schools.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Map.  12mo. 

(AM  SAR’S  COMMENTARIES  ON 

\J  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

BOOKS  I.-V.  With  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
Words  in  the  Text,  and  Easy  Reading 

Lessons  for  Beginners . price  3s.  Gd, 

BOOKS  I.-VII.  „  „  Is.  Gd. 

„  (without  the  Reading  Lessons)  4s.  Od. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  (witli  Vocabulary,  Reading 

Lessons,  &c.) .  Is.  Gd. 

London :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  COMMENCING. 

FIRST  MONTHLY  PARTS  OCTOBER  21. 


THE 

BOY’S 

Own 

Paper. 

EACH 

ONE  PENNY 
WEEKLY, 

OR 

SIXPENCE 

MONTHLY. 


THE 

GIRL’S 

Own 

Paper. 

m  NOW  IS  TIIE  TIME  FOIt  NEW  SUB  SCRIBE  US  TO  BEGIN. 

Schoolmasters,  Schoolmistresses,  and  Teachers  will  greatly  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Publishers  by  making  these 
Journals  of  pure  Literature  known  in  their  Families  or  Schools.  Prospectuses  of  the  New  Volumes  for  distribution 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  at  56  Paternoster  Kow. 

Early  Orders  for  the  Monthly  Parts  should  be  given  to  the  Newsagents. 


ITBW  .AikTlSrTTA.XjS. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL.— Tho  Eleventh  Volume  of 
the  Girl’s  Own  Paper.  Containing-  S32  pages  of  interesting  and 
useful  reading.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  Price 
8s.,  in  handsome  cloth;  9s.  6d.,  with  gilt  edges;  12s.  6d.,  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL.— The  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper.  Containing  832  pages  of  Tales,  Sports,  Travel, 
Adventure,  Amusement,  and  Instruction.  With  many  Coloured  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Price  8s.,  handsome  cloth ;  9s.  6d.,  gilt  edges; 
12s.  6d.,  half  morocco. 


LONDON:  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  AND  65  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


Just  published.  Svo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Manual  of  german  composition,  with  Pas¬ 
sages  for  Translation  arranged  progressively,  and  Macaulay’s 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Extracts.  By  Dr.  C.  H.  Ohly,  Bedford 
School.  340  pp.  Cloth,  3s.  Od. 

G_rimm;s  KINDER-  und  HAUS-MARCHEN.  a 

Selection  of  the  choicest  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
German  Text,  with  Notes,  by  AV.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  (German  Classics  for  English  Students.)  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  2s. 

L^RENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Lessons  Systematic, 
-L  Practical,  and  Etymological.  Bp  J.  Lemaistre.  2nd  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  2s. 

“  •  •  •  A  series  of  Conversational  Exercises,  short  extracts  for  reading, 
and  a  Vocabulary,  complete  a  useful  little  book.”- — Athencciun. 


Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  el 79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  su eh  excellent  models  as  are 
here  presented.”— Educational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id. 

2d. 

4d. 

6d. 


each 


» 

»> 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS. 

London  :  8  St.  Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


TEACHER’S  VADE-MECUM 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Elementary  French.”  Is. 

TEACHERS’  KEY 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Second  Standard  French.”  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Third  French.”  2s. 


Helee  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 

The  following  lettor  has  been  received  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  : — 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
'2lth  July,  1890. 

Gentlemen,— 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  list.,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
Pitman’s  System  of  Shorthand  lias  been  recognised  by  the  Department,  subject  to  a 
graduated  course  such  as  the  Department  can  approve  being  proposed  by  the 
manager  of  any  public  elementary  school.  The  graduated  course  submitted  by  you 
would  be  approved,  if  so  proposed. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ( Signed )  G.  W.  KEKEWICH. 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


The  Graduated  Course  approved  by  the  Education  Department  will 
he  sent,  on  receipt  of  postcard,  gratis  and  post  free,  from 
ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C.  ;  Bath,  and  New  York. 


PROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  and  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC  SCHEME,  by  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEATH  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  he  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

SCHOOL-BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
AND  STATIONERS. 


Just  out. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  J.  Spencer,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
P.C.S.,  Headmaster,  Day  School  Department,  Bradford  Technical 
College.  Cloth,  2s.  Answers,  Is. 

Also  by  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Cloth,  Is. 

Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC 
ARITHMETIC.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS.  Per  Set,  25  Sheets, 

Is.  3d. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  SPENCER’S  SOLID  GEOMETRY 
TEST  PAPERS.  Per  Set  of  25,  2s.  6d. 


EX  A  MINA  TI  ON  PAP  EE 
ruled  for  College  of  Preceptors,  Ac.,  from  2s.  Gd. 

per  ream. 


5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  FINSBURY,  E.C. 


CASEY?S  ZEUQXJID. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  is.  6 d. ,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half -a-  Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  Cd.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Third  Edition.  Small  Svo,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

Now  Ready. 

Vol.  1.— DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

Vol.  2.— DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

Vol.  3. -OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

Each  Volume  contains  four  full-page  Illustrations  from  the 

Original  Plates. 

The  Plain  Cloth  Edition  ...  ...  ...  Is.  6d. 

The  Prize  Edition,  gilt-edged,  &c.  ...  2s. 

Admirably  suited  for  introducing  children  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Dickens.  Large  omissions  are  made,  but  continuity  of  narrative 
is  preserved  by  the  insertion  of  occasional  summaries  in  italic 
type. 


LAMB’S  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Cloth,  Is.  6ch ;  specially  bound  for  Prizes, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  generation  of  children  indifferent 
to  the  charm  of  Lamb’s  ‘  Adventures  of  Ulysses.’  "—Manchester  Examiner. 

“  This  should  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  successful  of  present-day 
hooks  for  the  young.”— Nonconformist  Independent. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS.  Claude’s  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  With 
a  Preface  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINE  WORLDS.  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology.  By 
Mary  E.  Litchfield.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  3s.  The  Author’s 
aim  has  been  to  write  a  story  simple  enough  for  children,  but 
not  so  simple  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  older  persons. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  POESY.  Otherwise  known  as  “  An  Apology 
for  Poetry.”  By  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Edited,  with  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Yale  University.  Cloth,  crown  Svo, 
4s.  6d. 

THE  BEST  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYS.  By  W.  R.  Thayer.  Cloth, 
crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  useful  edition  slightly  expurgated.”— The  Times. 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  DANTE.  Translated  from  the  Italian  oj 
Scartazzini,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  Thomas  Davidson 
M.A.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

PROFESSOR  EGGLESTON’S  HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

1.  The  HOUSEHOLD  HISTORY.  Royal  Svo,  12s. 

2.  The  SCHOOL  HISTORY.  Square  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

3.  The  CHILD’S  HISTORY.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

The  marvellous  wealth  and  beauty  of  illustration  in  these  works 
renders  them  peculiarly  suitable  for  prizes. 

A  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  A.R.A.S., 
Author  of  “  The  Sun,”  &c.  One  vol.,  royal  8vo,  550  pages,  250 
Illustrations  and  Tables,  half  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young. 
Half  morocco,  475  pages,  Maps  and  Illustrations,  crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  18  Warwick  Square,  E.C. 
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(In  1889  and  1890,  TWO  U.C.C.  Students  passed  in  Branch  I. 

each  year.) 

Branch  I. :  Classics. — The  course  embraces  papers  on  Authors  ; 
History;  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Prose  Composition;  and  Gram¬ 
mar,  together  with  trial  passages  for  Unseen  Translation. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  is  proportionate 
to  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  the  examination. 

Difficult  and  important  passages  are  set  for  the  student  to  translate, 
and  his  version  revised.  Lists  of  notabilia,  suitable  for  revision  before 
the  examination,  are  given,  and  the  notes  of  the  selected  text-hook 
supplemented.  In  the  case  of  some  authors,  of  which  no  handy 
edition  has  appeared  in  England,  fuller  notes  are  sent. 

First  Stage.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £6  6  0 

Second  Stage.  Fee  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  6  6  0 

Only  half  of  these  will  he  needed  by  a  student  who  took  good 
Honours  at  Inter.,  and  neither  Stage  I.  nor  Stage  II.  is  necessary 
to  an  average  B.A.  Honourman. 

Compositions  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II.  ..  ...  ...  11  11  0 

Third  Stage ,  preparing  for  M.A.,  and  assuming  an  attain¬ 
ment  of  B.A.  Honours  work.  Fee . 10  10  0 

Branch  II. :  Mathematics.— The  College  course  so  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  University  regulations  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
show  the  arrangements  here.  The  number  of  papers  and  lessons  in 
each  subject  is  determined  by  its  importance  and  its  difficulty. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  the  Inter.  Arts  Honours  Course,  £  s.  d. 
assuming  only  the  B.A.  Pass  Course,  which  it,  how¬ 
ever,  recapitulates.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  ...  6  6  0 

Second  Stage,  requiring  knowledge  of  First  Stage,  and 
leading  up  to  B.A.  Honours  standard,  and  recapitu¬ 
lating  previous  work.  Fee  ...  ...  ...  ...  6  6  0 

Third  Stage,  being  the  additional  subjects  required  for  M.  A., 

and  revision  of  previous  stages.  Fee  ...  ...  10  10  0 

(In  1888,  a  U.C.C.  Student  headed  the  M.A.  list  in  Branch  III.) 

Branch  III. :  Mental  and  Moral  Science. — The  full  course 
is  divided  into  two  stages. 

Stage  I.,  Lower  Course. — This  brings  the  student  from  the  level 
of  the  B.A.  Pass  work  to  the  higher  level  of  the  B.Sc.  Higher 
Course  carries  the  student  to  the  level  of  B.A.  Hons.,  excluding 
Authors. 

Fee,  Six  guineas. 

Stage  II. — This  takes  up  the  M.A.  work  proper,  inclusive  of  the 
special  subjects  set  from  year  to  year. 

Fee,  Ten  guineas. 

(In  1890,  THREE  U.C.C.  Students  passed  in  Branch  IY.) 

Branch  IV. :  Languages. — There  are  two  stages  of  preparation  : 
the  first  covering  the  whole  field  of  examination  and  bringing  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  up  to  the  standard  of  B.A. 
Honours  ;  the  second  assuming  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  which  tbe 
first  stage  would  give. 

In  the  whole  English  course,  the  most  prominent  writers  of  each 
epoch  are  selected  for  special  study  of  themselves,  their  works,  and 
the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

In  a  foreign  language,  say  French,  the  lines  of  the  M.A.  examination 
are  closely  followed  in  every  one  of  the  papers.  And  here,  as 
in  English,  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  subject  are  reserved 
for  the  second  stage.  Each  test-paper  is  accompanied  by  a  paper 
containing  notes,  hints,  suggestions,  and  the  advice  of  a  specialist  on 
the  reading  for  the  next  paper. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  B.A.  Honours  . £11  11  0 

Second  Stage,  assuming  a  knowledge  of  First  Stage  work...  10  10  0 

Frospectus  and  full  particulars  of  these  Classes  may  be  had  from — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ .  Corr.  Coll.  London  office,) 

12&  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 


The  General  Method  of  Work  is  pursued  for  this  Exami¬ 
nation,  Special  Papers  for  the  Prescribed  Authors  and 
Special  Periods  being  provided. 

ORDINARY  COURSE. 

An  Ordinary  Course  in  any  subject  embraces  Thirty 
Lessons.  In  Latin  and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of 
three  parts.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  detailed 
courses  like  these,  with  full  Notes  and  Hints  to  every 
lesson,  over  a  series  of  Test  Papers.  By  help  of  the  easy 
graduation  a  greater  interest  is  sustained  in  the  work, 
the  specialities  of  the  Examination  are  brought  out  in 
stronger  relief,  time  is  economised,  and  confidence  gained 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  proper  amount  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  each  part,  and  progress  more  surely 
counted. 

A  section  of  this  course  commences  the  second  week  in 
November. 

Fee. — Full  Preparation  for  the  Examination,  Twelve 
Guineas. 

Single  Subjects  at  a  proportionate  fee. 

The  Lessons  are  distributed  over  the  whole  session 
from  the  time  of  joining,  short  recesses  being  provided 
for  revision. 

SHORT  COURSE. 

For  students  who  have  been  through  the  whole  of  the 
work  and  have  either  failed  to  pass  the  Examination  in 
one  or  two  subjects  only,  or  who  have  deferred  going 
up  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  First  Division  or  of 
Honours  in  some  subject  at  the  next  Examination,  a 
Short  Course  in  the  Pass  Subjects  has  been  prepared. 

This  course  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  after  Nov.  22. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  in  all  subjects,  Seven  Guineas. 

Single  subjects  at  a  proportionate  fee. 

THE  TWO  YEARS’  COURSE 

is  designed  for  those  students  whose  time  is  so  limited 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prepare  in  one  year. 


Fees  are  payable  in  advance,  but  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  suit  a  student’s  convenience  if  necessary.  The  charges  are 
strictly  inclusive. 


Full  Prospectus,  Pass  Lists,  and  further  information  may  he  had, 
post  free,  on  application  to — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

121  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


“  A  Model  and  a  Marvel  of  accurate  information.”— Spectator. 

BLACK  IE'S  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA. 


Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  “  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  A  SERIES  OF  MAPS. 

In  Eight  Vols.,  square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each ;  or,  half -morocco,  8s.  6d.  each. 


Vols.  I.  to  VII.  now  ready.  Vol.  VIII.,  completing  the  Work,  on  1st  December. 


“  Will  be  found  a  boon  to  the  general  reader.  Some  lmndy  form  of  encyclopedia 
has  long  been  wanted.  This  is  comprehensive,  without  being  bulky.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  succinctly  given,  sufficiently  copious,  and  strictly  relevant.”— Saturday 
Review. 


“The  articles  are  distinguished  by  accuracy  not  less  than  by  succinctness. 
We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  scientific,  geographical,  and  legal 
articles.  The  work  is  being  admirably  supervised  by  Dr.  Annandale.”  — 
Spectator. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  REWARDS. 

Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists ,  and  elegantly  bound  in  Cloth. 


Price  6s.  each. 

A  Rough  Shaking.  By  George  MacDonald, 
Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,”  “At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind,”  “  Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood,” 
&c.  With  Twelve  full-page  Illustrations  by  W. 

aKKINSON. 

By  England’s  Aid ;  or,  The  Freeing  of  the 
Netherlands  (1585—1601).  By  G.  A.  Hentt, 
Author  of  “The  Lion  of  St.  Mark,”  “Maori  and 
Settler,”  “Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  &e.  With  Ten 
page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse,  and  Four 
Maps. 

By  Right  of  Conquest ;  or,  With  Cortez  in 
Mexico.  By  G.  A.  Hentt,  Author  of  “With  Clive 
in  India,”  “  The  Lion  of  the  North,”  &c.  With 
Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacet,  and 
Two  Maps. 

Price  5s.  each. 

Maori  and  Settler  :  A  Story  of  the  New 
Zealand  War.  By  G.  A.  Hentt,  Author  of  “  One 
of  tlie  28th,”  “The  Cat  of  Bubastes,”  &c.  With 
Eight  full-page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 

’Twixt  School  and  College  :  A  Tale  of  Self- 
Reliance.  By  Gordon  Stables,  C.M.,  M.D.,  R.N., 
Author  of  “‘The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds,” 
&c.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  by  W. 
Parkinson. 

Hussein  the  Hostage  ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Adventures 
in  Persia.  By  G.  Norwat,  Author  of  “The  Loss 
of  John  Humble,”  &e.  With  Eight  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  John  Scdonberg. 


Price  3s.  6d. 

A  Chapter  of  Adventures ;  or,  Through  the 
Bombardment  of  Alexandria.  By  G.  A.  Hentt, 
Author  of  “By  Pike  and  Dyke,”  “The  Lion  of 
St.  Mark,”  &c.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by 
W.  H.  OVEREND. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  of  the  Old  House ;  A  Story  for 
Children.  By  Eveltn  Eterett-Green,  Author 
of  “  Little  Lady  Clare.”  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie 
Brooke. 

Hal  Hungerford  ;  or,  The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Boy  Emigrant.  By  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  B.A., 
Author  of  “  Back  to  Life,”  “  Decoyed,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Stanlet  Berkelet. 

The  Golden  Weathercock,  and  What  the  Birds 
and  the  Winds  Told  Him.  By  Julia  Goddard, 
Author  of  “  The  New  Boy  at  Merriton,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  Parkinson. 


Price  2s.  each. 

Nutbrown  Roger  and  I  :  A  Romance  of  the 
Highway.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall.  With  Illustrations. 

A  Rash  Promise ;  or,  Meg’s  Secret.  By 
Cecilia  Selbt  Lowndes,  Author  of  “  Linda  and 
the  Boys,”  &c.  With  Illustrations. 

The  Light  Princess,  and  other  Fairy  Stories. 
By  George  MacDonald,  Author  of  “  David  Elgin- 
brod,”  “The  Princess  and  Curdie,”  &c.  A  New 
Edition.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 


Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Seed  She  Sowed :  A  Tale  of  the  Great 
Dock  Strike.  By  Emma  Leslie,  Author  of  “Dearer 
than  Life,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Wilson. 

Unlucky  :  A  Fragment  of  a  Girl’s  Life.  By 
Caroline  Austin,  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey 
and  I,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Eveltn  Stuart 
Hard  a'. 

Everybody’s  Business  ;  or,  A  Friend  in  Need. 
By  Ismat  Thorn,  Author  of  “  Max  or  Baby,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 


Price  Is.  each. 

The  Youngest  Princess ;  or,  Little  Means  to 
Big  Ends.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Arthur’s  Temptation  ;  or,  A  Bad  Beginning. 

By  Emma  Leslie. 

Philip  Danford  :  A  Story  of  School  Life.  By 
Julia  Goddard. 

Freda’s  Folly  ;  or,  The  Guest  at  Dysart  Manor. 
By  M.  S.  Hatcraft. 

A  Change  for  the  Worse;  or,  The  Lesson  of  a 
Day.  By  Harriet  M.  Capes. 

Our  Two  Starlings.  By  Christian  Redford. 

Price  Ninepence  each. 

Cross  Purposes  and  The  Shadows  :  Two 

Eairy  Stories.  By  George  MacDonald. 

Patty’s  Ideas,  and  What  Came  of  Them.  By 
L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

Daphne  :  A  Story  of  Self-Conquest.  By  Miss 
E.  O’Byrne. 

Tom  in  a  Tangle,  ami  other  Tales.  By 
T.  Sparrow  (Darcy  Byrn). 

Crowded  Out ;  or.  The  Story  of  Lil’s  Patience. 
By  M.  B.  Manwell. 

Lily  and  Rose  in  One.  By  Cecilia  S. 
Lowndes. 

Price  Sixpence  each. 

The  Kitchen  Cat,  and  other  Stories.  By  Amt 
Walton. 

The  Royal  Eagle  :  A  Story  of  Frederick  the 
Third  of  Germany.  By  Louisa  Thompson. 

From  Over  the  Sea  :  A  Story  of  Two  Little 
Maids.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

Two  Little  Mice.  By  Mrs.  Garlick. 


***  Blachie  A  Son's  New  Catalogue  of  Boolcs,  suitable  for  School  Prizes,  Rewards,  fyc.,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  49  and  50  OLD  BAILEY 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Haggai,  Zechariali,  and  Malaclii.  Edited  by  Archdeacon 

Perowne.  3s. 

Malaclii.  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Perowne.  3s. 

“Archdeacon  Perowne  has  already  edited  ‘Jonah’  and  ‘Zechariali’  for  this 
series.  ‘Malaclii’  presents  comparatively  few  difficulties,  and  the  editor's  treat¬ 
ment  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  His  introduction  is  clear  and  scholarly,  and 
his  commentary  sufficient.  Wa  may  instance  the  notes  on  ii.  15  and  iv.  2  as 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  October  15th,  1S90. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  W.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
M.A.,  the  following  paper  by  Mrs.  S.  Bryant,  D.Sc.,  was 
read  by  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall,  B.A.,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  meeting*. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  SOUND  INTELLECT. 

When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  size  and  shape  of  a  room 
the  problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  application  of  a  foot  rule, 
and  the  use  of  certain  well-known  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
principles.  With  this  example  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  an  enterprising  pedagogue  Avho  might  seek  to  gauge  the  kind 
and  magnitude  of  the  human  minds  committed  to  his  care  in 
terms  of  the  various  faculties  which,  to  use  the  popular  phrase, 
they  possess.  The  estimates  of  such  a  one  would  be  stated 
somewhat  as  follows:  —  Perception,  60°;  Conception,  50°; 
Imagination,  10°;  Reasoning,  5°,  and  so  on.  For  the  estimate  of 
moral  qualities  he  might,  in  his  imaginings,  use  a  similar  process 
and  thus,  having  applied  his  tape  measure  all  round  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  man,  he  would  assign  to  each  subject  of 
measurement  his  proper  place  in  a  list  of  candidates  competing 
for  places. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  this  notion  of  applying  the 
tape  measure  to  the  qualities  of  the  inner  man  is  so  wholly 
fallacious  as  to  be  quite  useless  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
selecting  candidates  for  particular  offices  in  certain  cases.  That 
physical  qualities  can  be  so  measured  has  been  shown  by  several, 
Mr.  Francis  Galton  being  probably  the  best  known  experimenter, 
and  in  a  sense,  faculty,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  measured  in  all 
examinations.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  measure 
in  ways  similar  to  those  employed  in  physical  measurements, 
though  less  accurately",  some  of  a  man’s  intellectual  powers. 
The  difficulty,  however,  even  in  a  partial  way,  is  very  great,  so 
great  that  only  those  who  have  tried  can  easily  appreciate  how 
great  it  is,  and  the  notion  that  the  whole  character  of  the  man 
or  child  could  be  apprehended  by  measurements  ever  so  distantly 
approximate,  as  one  apprehends  the  size  and  magnitude  of  a 
physical  object,  is  one  which  can  only  be  characterized  as  an 
inconsiderate  dream. 

One  reason  why"  we  cannot  measure  the  more  fundamental 
features  of  character  is  that  they  are  all  mutually  involved,  and 
another  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  select  a  unit  of  measurement 
in  the  ordinary  physical  sense.  Now,  reflection  on  this  source  ol 


difficulty  suggests  the  thought  that,  after  all,  though  we  cannot 
measure  A’s  faculties  as  we  measure  his  height  and  weight,  we 
could  estimate  A’s  humanity  as  a  ivhole  by  comparing  his  mani¬ 
fested  character  as  a  whole  with  the  typical  character  proper  to 
a  fully  and  normally  developed  humanity.  We  may  estimate 
him  by  his  divergence  from  the  type.  This  normally  developed 
type  is,  in  fact,  the  only  unit  possible  to  us.  It  is  not  a  unit 
proper,  but  a  maximum  or  limit.  Average  human  nature  will 
not  answer  instead,  partly  because  we  cannot  determine,  except 
when  statistics  are  applicable,  what  average  human  nature  is, 
and,  moreover,  the  average  changes  from  age  to  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  wc  can  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  type, 
first,  because  we  all  have  a  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of  the  type 
as  that  which,  at  our  very  best,  we  tend  to  become ;  and 
secondly,  because,  looking  outside  ourselves,  we  know  the  type 
by  the  fruits  it  brings  forth,  moral  use  and  intellectual  truth. 

In  the  intellectual  sphere  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  type  are  least  when  we  look  to  the  objective  test  of  a  good 
intellect,  namely,  its  habit  of  thinking  and  finding  the  truth. 
When  we  do  not  digress  into  metaphysical  subtleties,  we  know 
quite  well  what  we  mean  by  truth.  It  is  therefore  not  so  hope¬ 
less — I  will  not  say  it  is  not  hard — to  determine  generally  the 
character  of  the  truth-producing  mind,  and  the  truth-producing 
mind  is  the  mind  of  sound  intellect. 

Ability  to  find  truth  is  the  general  mark  of  a  sound  intellect, 
sound  in  sense,  sound  in  judgment,  and  sound  in  reasoning. 
Such  an  intellect  is  subject  to  no  illusions  of  sense,  does  not  see 
things  where  they  are  not  and  as  they  are  not,  does  not  hear 
statements  that  were  never  made,  nor  report  events  as  they 
never  occurred,  but  hears,  sees,  and  therefore  reports  accurately, 
in  accordance,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 
The  sound  mind,  for  instance,  sees  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  or  a 
moonbeam  through  the  window,  when  another  sees  a  hooded 
ghost.  Such  a  mind,  moreover,  rightly  interprets  the  im¬ 
pressions  received,  bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  full  light  of 
its  previous  experience  :  it  judges  soundly  ;  it  sees  things  whole  ; 
it  does  not  muddle  new  impressions  and  old  together,  but  under¬ 
stands  in  orderly,  consistent  sequence  those  relations  of  the 
new  to  the  old  which  make  the  new  intelligible.  It  appreciates 
the  fact  that  a  noise  in  the  street  is  not  the  sound  of  a  gun¬ 
powder  explosion,  and  that  the  baby’s  cry  upstairs  is  not  that  of 
an  infant  in  dire  distress.  Just  as  in  sound  perception  we  say 
that  is  not  so  and  so,  meaning  that  the  fact  is  different  from  the 
idea  as  which  we  were  about  to  perceive  it,  so  in  sound  judgment 
we  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  meaning  to  condemn  the 
inference  which  too  hastily  springs  into  being,  because  we  keep 
our  heads  and  note  that  the  facts  are  not  consistent  with  our 
theory.  The  sound  intellect  observes  accurately,  judges 
soundly  ;  it  also  reasons  correctly,  and  the  correctness  of  its 
reasoning  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the  soundness  of  its 
judgment.  It  rejects  pairs  of  inconsistent  judgments  un¬ 
relentingly,  just  as  it  condemns  the  moonlight  ghosts  and  the 
slovenly  single  judgments — the  false  interpretations  of  fact  by 
thought,  through  lack  of  steadiness  in  perceiving  that  facts  and 
ideas  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Reasoning  differs  from 
judgment  only  in  this,  that  in  reasoning  we  compare  ideas  only 
with  ideas  for  the  time,  and  reason  correctly  if  we  leave  no  in¬ 
consistencies  behind.  A  sound  reasoner  may  not  indeed  see  his 
way  to  escape  inconsistencies  which  press  on  him  from  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  the  mark  of  his  soundness  is  his  sense  of  the  in¬ 
consistency,  and  his  ever-present  desire  to  get  rid  of  it. 

A  mind,  therefore,  is  sound — sound  in  perception,  sound  in 
judgment,  sound  in  reasoning — when,  and  when  only,  it  is  active 
in  the  rejection  of  inconsistencies  between  thought  and  things, 
and  wideawake,  therefore,  also,  to  receive  eveiy  scrap  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  it,  shedding  new  light  of  consistency  or 
inconsistency  on  its  old  contents.  It  must  be,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  an  open,  docile,  receptive  mind  and  a  strictly  accurate, 
logical  mind,  insistent  upon  seeing  truth  for  itself  solid  and 
transparent  through  and  through. 

In  all  intellectual  work,  two  constant  sources  of  error 
accompany  us.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  wo  can  err,  and 
only  two  in  general.  We  may  fail  to  see  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  we  may  fail  to  see  clearly  all  our  own  ideas  of  the  case. 
We  may  fail  in  either  Sight  or  Insight — in  clearness,  steadiness, 
and  completeness  of  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  vision.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  person  who  takes  black  for  white  :  he  only 
seems  to  do  so  who  fails  to  see  either  clearly  when  he  makes 
an  assertion,  and  such  people  are  quite  common- — people  who 
use  words  occasionally  without  plainly  seeing  in  their  mind’s 
eye  I  he  thought  for  which  the  word  stands — people  Avho  handle 
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things  occasionally  without  in  the  least  adequately  perceiving 
the  qualities  of  the  things,  and  who  yet  dare  to  make  assertions 
about  them  afterwards,  founded  on  their  ignorance  of  the 
qualities  they  never  saw. 

Sight  and  Insight  sufficient  for  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  these  are  the  requisites  of  an  intellect  easily  and 
instinctively  sound,  in  observation,  in  judgment,  in  reasoning. 
That  persons  differ  greatly,  in  respect  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  endowed  with  these  qualities,  is  matter  of  common 
remark.  Especially  we  notice  the  people  who  never  can  turn  up 
the  contents  of  their  own  minds  and  get  a  good  look  at  them — 
a  good  look  at  a  considerable  portion  of  them  all  at  once.  We 
have  none  of  us  too  much  of  this  power — this  gift  of  rapid  and 
wide-grasping  insight,  and  so  we  do  not  see  our  thought  whole, 
solid,  aud  transparent  as  we  would.  Some  can  only  just  put 
two  and  two  together,  getting  hold  of  a  few  ideas  laboriously  in 
slow  succession,  while  others  in  the  same  time  sweep  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  memory,  and  turn  out  relevant  ideas 
by  the  score.  Ho  wonder  that  the  two  extremes  should  seem  so 
different  —  cleverness  with  its  rapid  and  searching  insight 
sweeping  out  all  the  corners  in  an  instant,  and  stupidity,  heavy 
and  slow,  blinking  her  eyes  over  the  few  links  in  the  argument 
which  she  chances  to  stumble  upon.  Blind  of  soul  she  seems  to 
be,  but  in  truth  it  is  just  this  heavy  slowness  of  hers  which  is 
the  chief  trouble.  If  she  were  impelled  to  faster  motion  by 
stimulus  and  encouragement,  surely  she  would  see  more  of  her 
ideas,  and  get  to  be  a  good  deal  less  blind.  Lack  of  insight  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  lack  of  mental  activity — lack  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  search  out  thought.  What,  then,  is  the  cure  ?  The 
cure  is  practice  in  this  search — this  looking  through  our  ideas, 
which  we  generally  undertake  with  a  view  to  find  the  clue  to 
understanding  some  fact  present  to  our  senses. 

Suppose  a  child  had  been  shown  a  certain  variety  of  flower  in 
a  group  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  and  afterwards 
saw  the  flower  by  itself.  How,  it  is  a  fact  of  insight  that  his 
mind  turns  up  the  memory  of  the  whole  group  complete,  and 
this  memory  makes  the  single  flower  intelligible — enables  him 
to  perceive  it  for  what  it  is — to  recognise  it — to  know  it  again  in 
its  proper  relation  to  others.  A  child  with  many  opportunities 
for  such  perceptions,  and  using  them,  is  practising  insight — the 
power  of  calling  ideas  to  mind  as  they  are  needed.  We  cannot 
see  what  is  not  in  oiAr  minds,  but  we  do  very  well  if  we  do  see  at 
the  right  instant  all  that  is  there,  and  is  appropriate. 

Suppose,  again,  that  a  man  has  to  decide  on  a  course  to  be 
pursued  under  given  circumstances.  Say,  to  take  a  most 
complex  case,  it  is  a  question  in  politics,  a  problem  in  govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps.  How  is  his  decision  based,  if  based  on  pure 
intellect  at  all  ?  ITe  sees,  on  the  one  hand,  the  requirements  of 
the  situation,  and  he  must  see  them  all — all  that  are  essential ; 
he  must  look  about  and  make  sure  that  he  has  seen  them.  There 
are  the  special  facts — what  he  has  to  see,  as  the  boy  has  to  see 
his  solitary  flower  blooming  in  the  common  garden.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  to  look  to  his  ideas — his  notions  of 
national  experience  derived  from  history — (if  he  has  none,  then 
he  ought,  if  possible,  to  acquire  them) — he  has  to  look  to  his 
principles,  his  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  his  traditions 
which  he  supposes  probably  to  be  inferences  from  history,  and 
to  all  else  in  his  permanent  current  of  thought  that  affects  the 
question.  Thus,  with  the  facts  and  his  ideas  before  him,  he 
devises  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  shall  harmonise  them  all 
— shall  satisfy  the  requirements  as  understood  in  the  light  of 
historical  experience,  and  shall  be  consistent  with  his  notions  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Evidently  the  degree  of  Sight  and 
Insight  required  in  such  cases  is  very  great,  aud  for  some  of  the 
social  problems  that  .are  pressing  towards  solution  we  may  well 
wonder  whence  the  necessary  degree  will  come.  Hor  is  it  matter 
of  surprise  that  differences  of  opinion  should  be  so  great,  and 
even  embittered  as  they  are.  More  sight,  more  insight,  and 
then,  if  we  were  all  honest  and  had  similar  ideals,  we  should  all 
be  agreed. 

Without  the  appropriate  ideas,  the  right  judgment  is  not 
possible  ;  the  statesman  must  have  principles,  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  history.  But  with  them  it  may  still  be  missed  ;  the 
facts  and  the  ideas  are  not  all  clearly  grasped  at  once,  so  that 
the  ideas  may  interpret  the  facts.  Thus  it  is  also  essential  to 
see  the  facts,  and  it  is  quite  common  not  to  see  them.  Power  of 
insight  is,  indeed,  a  great  source  of  intellectual  inequality;  but 
so  no  less  is  power  of  sight. 

There  are  persons  whom  nothing  escapes.  Hotice,  by  the  way, 
the  carefully-trained  observant  excellence  of  the  doctor — his 
power  of  seeing  differences  where  others  detect  similarities  only. 


Others  go  through  the  world  with  their  eyes  shut ;  Ave  call  them 
dull,  or,  if  they  are  bright  in  other  ways  and  not  dull  when 
roused,  simply  unobservant.  Like  lack  of  insight,  lack  of  sight 
shows  itself  alike  in  simple  perceptions,  and  in  the  most  complex 
acts  of  judgment.  Open  eyes  and  open  ears,  searching  eyes  and 
searching  ears  are  essential  elements  of  intellectual  success,  and 
the  cultivation  of  observant  habits  is,  though  much  neglected, 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Rapid  sight  aud  insight  naturally  issue  in  quick  decision, 
thoroughness  of  sight  and  insight  in  sound  decision.  But  when 
facts  and  thoughts  are  imperfectly  grasped,  decision  is  unsound, 
and,  though  ever  so  slow,  must  still  be  called  hast}7.  Those  who 
do  not  grasp  rapidly  ought  not  to  act  quickly ;  but  if  they  are 
active- willed  and  energetic  they  probably  do.  Hence  arises  that 
state  of  things  one  example  of  which  is  suggested  in  the  maxim, 
“  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.”  The  haste  is  haste, 
because  the  whole  matter  Avas  not  fully  turned  over  in  mind 
and  comprehended  before  action.  Repentance  comes  because 
neglected  considerations  turn  up  too  late.  It  is  not  quickness 
of  decision  that  hurts,  but  decision  before  full  account  has  been 
taken.  When  that  is  done  there  can  be  no  repentance. 

The  caution  against  haste  in  action  should  really  be  directed 
against  incompleteness  in  the  deliberations  that  precede  action. 
The  true  maxim  is  not  to  judge  till  you  know,  and  not  to  decide 
till  you  make  up  your  mind.  In  default  of  knoAvledge,  the  only 
true  attitude  is  suspense  of  judgment,  although  sometimes  we 
must  act  towards  an  end  of  which  Ave  are  not  sure,  because  we 
think  an  experiment  better  than  inactivity. 

Soundness  of  intellect  is  clearness  of  vision.  The  exhortation, 
therefore,  to  be  sound,  correct,  accurate,  is  an  exhortation  to  see 
clearly  and  vividly  the  objects  of  your  thought,  to  acquire  the 
gifts  of  sight  and  insight.  To  be  accurate  is  to  see  clearly  ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  accurate,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  be  just. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  in  so  far  as  Ave  are  dull  enough 
and  stupid  enough  to  make  mistakes,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquire, 
laboriously  and  patiently,  those  gifts  which  have  been  conferred 
abundantly  upon  the  most  brilliant  of  the  race.  This  is  as  abso¬ 
lutely  a  duty,  though  it  may  not  be  always  so  pressing  a  duty,  as 
justice  and  charity,  as  courage  and  self-denial. 

The  duty  can  be  fulfilled.  The  gifts  which  the  gods  give  to 
some  can  be  earned  by  others.  Just  as  men  learn  to  be  courageous 
by  acts  of  courage,  and  self-denying  by  deeds  of  self-denial,  and 
just  by  living  justly,  so  they  learn  to  be  observant  by  observing 
carefully  whatever  tliey  observe,  and  logical  by  steadily  attending 
to  their  thoughts  when  they  have  thought  them.  They  learn  to 
see  by  looking — to  see  facts  as  they  are  by  forming  a  habit  of 
careful  attention  to  the  facts.  They  learn  to  see  the  inner  world 
of  their  own  thought  with  something  of  the  wise  man’s  insight, 
by  forming  a  similar  habit  of  inward  attention — a  habit  of  search 
and  scrutiny  in  the  world  of  thought,  as  careful  and  complete  as 
the  search  and  scrutiny  it  is  so  much  easier  to  apply  to  the  outer 
world  of  things.  A  habit  of  looking  begets,  in  due  course,  a 
power  of  seeing.  A  habit  of  searching  begets  in  its  time  a  power 
of  finding. 

And  so,  by  a  careful  process  of  training,  the  dull  perceptions 
may  be  sharpened,  and  the  slow,  stupid  wits  considerably 
quickened.  Sleepy  senses  may  be  awakened  and  blinking  intel¬ 
lect  trained  to  be  open-eyed.  The  soaiI  comes  into  the  enjoyment 
of  its  visual  powers  ;  it  sees  the  world  and  can  find  its  Avay  about 
its  OAvn  mind — can  draw  out  of  its  treasure-house  the  things  neAV 
and  old  that  it  needs  for  thought. 

The  sendee  to  this  end  which  can  be  rendered  by  parent  to 
child  is  of  inestimable  A'alue.  Set  a  child  to  observe  and  to 
tell  you  what  he  sees.  When  he  comes  to  you  empty-handed  or 
with  imperfect  information,  do  not  supply  it,  but  send  him  back 
to  his  facts  to  find  more.  Then,  as  he  mixes  up  inferences  with 
his  observations,  note  the  false  ones  and  send  him  either  to  his 
facts  or  his  thoughts  to  correct  them.  And  if  his  information 
be  unintelligent— if,  his  intelligence  being  slow,  he  fails  to  in¬ 
terpret  his  impressions  and  see  Avhat  they  mean,  then  send  him 
steadily  to  his  thoughts;  ask  him  to  think  whether  he  can 
remember  having  seen  anything  like  the  object  in  question 
before  :  don’t  tell,  don’t  hint ;  get  him  to  reflect — to  search  his 
ideas  ;  this  is  cultivation  of  insight. 

For  example,  suppose  it  has  been  a  wet  morning.  You  send 
your  little  boy  to  the  AvindoAV  or  door  to  find  out  for  you  what  the 
weather  is  like.  “  It  is  raining,”  he  says.  You  know  that  it  is 
not  raining  at  that  particular  moment.  You  ask  if  he  is  sure — 
how  did  he  knowP  “  The  flags  are  all  wet,”  he  says.  But  is  the 
rain  falling  iioav  P  you  ask — did  he  notice  ?  He  is  not  sure  that 
he  did — in  fact,  he  jumped  to  his  conclusion — and  away  he  runs 
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to  see  whether  there  are  drops  coming  down.  This  means 
putting  out  a  hand  or  a  head,  or  looking  at  the  pools  to  see  the 
drops  fall,  and  he  comes  back  to  say  that  there  are  no  drops. 
“  It  is  going  to  be  fine,”  another  jump  and  another  chance  for  a 
lesson.  “Why  fine?”  “The  rain  has  stopped.”  “Have  the 
clouds  gone  ?  do  you  think  the  sun  is  going  to  come  out  ? 
Are  you  sure  it  will  not  begin  again  ?  ”  Or  better  far,  you  may 
suggest  all  this  to  him,  if  he  has  the  previous  knowledge,  by  your 
simple  and  jovial  scepticism  about  the  coming  fineness.  Again 
he  goes  to  look  at  the  clouds.  The  proverbial  strip  of  blue  sky 
is  remembered,  and  he  scans  the  heavens  to  find  it,  this  time 
probably  very  carefully.  None,  he  reports;  clouds  all  over  still ; 
no  sign  of  the  sun.  Then,  if  you  are  a  good  parent  or  teacher,  you 
will  look  out  too  and  verify  that  observation,  and,  if  there  are 
any  signs  of  improvement  visible  which  he  does  not  know,  show 
them  to  him.  Those  he  does  know,  he  should  find  in  his  mind 
for  himself.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  better  object-lesson  than  the 
signs  of  the  weather.  In  my  childhood  I  remember  much 
informal  training  of  this  kind,  such  as  parents  instinctively  give 
to  their  children  when  they  take  much  notice  of  them,  and  1 
believe  it  left  its  mark  more  or  less  on  every  member  of  the 
family. 

Mental  blindness  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  carelessness 
or  as  inattention,  but  it  is  curable  by  careful  habits  of  attention. 
“  I  saw — I  thought — I  heard  him  say  ” — when  these  are  misstate¬ 
ments,  as  they  often  are,  it  is  because  the  person  making  them 
was  guilty  of  mental  slovenliness.  Inaccuracy  is  slovenliness 
in  this  strict  sense  :  that  it  is  curable  in  any  person  who  will 
recognise  it  as  slovenliness  in  himself,  and  treat  it  as  such. 
Of  course  this  doctrine  must  not  be  pushed  too  far :  a  feeble 
mind  may  be  over-weighted  and  made  feebler  by  the  sense  of 
this  burden  of  intellectual  duty  laid  upon  it.  But  exactly  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  moral  claims.  There  are  persons  so 
feeble — it  is  in  part  a  question  of  physique  at  the  bottom — that  it 
is  cruel  and  absurd  to  expect  more  than  a  very  moderate  good¬ 
ness  from  them.  But  a  great  many  dull  and  stupid  people  are 
not  feeble — have  not  their  intellectual  possibilities  limited 
practically  by  physique — and  they  may  labour  safely  at  improving 
themselves. 

The  parent  who  notices  the  child’s  defects  of  observation  and 
intelligence,  and  who  sends  him  back  to  his  facts  and  thoughts 
for  more,  is  exercising  in  the  best  sense,  and  for  its  true  purpose, 
the  faculty  of  criticism.  Moreover,  he  is  training  the  child  to 
exercise  that  faculty  on  himself.  The  little  boy  of  the  weather- 
report  is  not  only  learning  to  look  round  more  carefully  for  his 
signs  in  an  instinctive  way.  He  is  learning  to  say  to  himself 
“  Am  I  quite  sure  ?  Have  I  looked  at  everything  ?  Have  I 
thought  of  everything  ? ”  and  the  person  who  so  treats  himself  is 
a  sound  critic,  and  is  setting  himself  steadily  in  the  way  to  find 
truth. 

A  sound  critic — that  is  not  a  person  who  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  finding  holes  in  other  people’s  work,  without  either 
capacity  or  desire  for  patching  them  up  or  darning  them  over. 
Such  a  person  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  society,  but  only 
because  other  people  darn  the  holes  which  he  finds.  As  a 
human  being,  whole  and  sound,  one  must  be  a  critic  of  the 
complete  kind,  and  not  simply  the  finder  of  holes.  And  if  we 
cultivate  our  critical  faculty  by  criticism  of  ourselves  in  the 
main,  this  is  the  surest  way  to  success.  Criticism  should  be 
based  on  a  dread  of  error  rather  than  on  a  satisfaction  in  finding 
it — on  an  anxiety  to  find  the  truth,  an  earnest  care  to  be  consistent 
in  thought  and  with  fact. 

Once  a  man  or  a  child  has  fairly  started  as  a  self-critic,  his 
growth  in  sight  and  insight  is  sure.  He  will  inevitably  improve 
his  sensibilities,  his  habits  of  attention,  his  grasp  of  thought, 
his  power  of  observation.  Moreover,  if  a  man  be  deficient  as  a 
critic,  he  will,  no  matter  how  great  his  gifts,  be  sure  to  commit 
himself  to  many  errors.  No  man  has  gifts  so  great  as  to  make 
occasional  slips  of  thought  and  defects  of  observation  impossible. 
No  man  is  clever  enough  to  dispense  with  himself  as  critic  of 
all  his  thought,  honestly  vigilant  against  his  own  inevitable 
lapses  of  attention. 

Honestly  vigilant  in  the  interests  of  truth  !  The  more  closely 
we  look  at  this  excellence  of  the  critical  impulse  the  more 
clearly  do  we  discern  in  it  the  features  of  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  honesty.  We  are  liable  to  error  because  our  faculties 
are  not  infinitely  powerful ;  and  we  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
error  because,  from  laziness,  from  prejudice,  from  personal  spite, 
from  party  spirit,  from  self-conceit,  obstinacy,  and  for  a  thousand 
other  reasons,  we  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  accepting  lies 
for  truth.  All  men  are  liable,  though  not  indeed  equally,  to  slips 


of  thought.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  a  comfort  to  the  weaker 
brethren  to  know  that  great  thinkers — the  greatest — are  subject 
to  their  own  poor  weaknesses,  only  less  so.  And,  for  great  and 
small  alike,  there  is  but  one  rule  of  rectification,  persistent 
vigilance,  namely,  with  a  view  to  banish  all  intrusion  of  error 
into  the  sacred  field  of  belief — the  serious  workshop  of  the 
mind.  Honest  self-criticism — the  constant  question  “  Am  I 
right,  is  this  true  ?  ” — this  is  the  one  and  only  cure,  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  police  function  of  thought  w'hose  business  it  is 
to  drag  before  the  logical  tribunal  all  those  false  products  of 
the  actively-working  mind  which,  lurking  in  dark  holes  and 
corners,  are  believed  till  discovery  leads  to  condemnation.  If 
we  take  care  of  the  police,  the  judge  will  take  care  of  himself, 
and  just  as  an  active  police  force  of  the  right  sort  is  in  itself  a 
preventive  to  the  existence  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  so  does  an 
active  critical  faculty  ultimately  prevent  the  formation  of 
erroneous  ideas,  by  its  tendency  to  produce  a  settled  habit  of 
sound  instinctive  judgment  killing  off  false  ideas  before  they  are 
born  into  consciousness. 

And  the  spring  of  a  steady  habit  of  self-criticism  is  the  fixed 
purpose  of  intellectual  honesty.  The  honest  man  abhors  decep¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  all  for  the  truth  at  any  cost.  He  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
pleasure,  to  suffer  pain  no  less,  for  the  sake  of  his  consciousness 
that  he  is  acting  and  thinking  as  all  men  might  see  him,  with¬ 
out  any  shame  of  his.  He  takes,  as  it  were,  mankind  to  witness 
with  him  that  no  doubleness  of  mind  may  be  found  in  him  at  all 
—that  all  his  thoughts  and  purposes  are  of  one  consistent  piece 
with  which  his  words  and  actions  harmonise.  He  is  transparently 
sincere  to  others,  he  is  no  less  upright  and  single-minded  to 
himself,  ever  reaching  forward  to  closer  harmony  with  truth. 
If  he  be  a  religious  man  he  is  marked  by  that  keen  sense  of  his 
life  being  ever  in  God’s  sight,  under  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  and 
Holy  One,  which  is  so  vividly  portrayed  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture.  As  a  religious  man  his  character  is  recognisable 
under  the  name  “holy,”  but  simply  as  a  moral  man  we  call  him 
“  honest.” 

In  the  works  of  intellect  he  insists  on  seeing  the  thing  through 
and  through,  on  knowing  all  the  facts,  and  on  having  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent  views  about  them.  Now,  this  is  trouble¬ 
some,  because  it  is  generally  very  difficult,  and,  in  all  subjects 
not  yet  cleared  up  to  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
knowledge  which  is  at  once  complete  and  consistent.  Many 
people  find  consistency  easily  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
more  facts  after  they  have  “interviewed”  enough  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  “  view.”  These  are  of  the  narrow-minded  logical  type, 
which  forms  one  class  in  the  great  company  of  the  intellectually 
dishonest — -the  largest  class,  I  think,  because  it  is  easier  for 
the  educated  mind  to  shut  its  eyes  than  to  be  inconsistent. 
Others,  again,  are  open-eyed  enough,  but  hold  self-contradictory 
opinions — believe  mutually  contradictory  assertions— -with  the 
greatest  equanimity.  Now,  since  contradictions  sometimes  turn 
out  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real,  we  must  not  condemn  incon¬ 
sistency  too  hastily.  It  is  the  equanimity  that  should  be 
condemned,  the  contented  stopping  still  in  a  position  that  must 
involve  partial  error.  The  honest  thinker  should  be  open- 
eyed,  always  ready  to  receive  new  facts,  to  sift  new  opinions  ; 
but  he  must  strive  for  unity  none  the  less,  and  hold  judgment 
in  suspense  where  he  cannot  attain  it.  Nevei’theless,  the  more 
common  way  of  failing  from  intellectual  honesty  lies  in  the 
shutting  of  the  eyes  to  disturbing  facts.  Men  are  like  “  the 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears.”  “  The  voice  of  the  charmer,” 
uttering  wisdom  as  an  assertion  of  facts,  is  unwelcome,  when  it 
upsets  those  comfortable  little  worlds  of  theory  in  which  we  too 
often  envelop — ay,  and  encrust  ourselves. 

Now,  intellectual  honesty,  like  any  other  virtue,  may  be  either 
instinctive  or  deliberately  acquired.  With  those  very  honest 
people  whom  we  sometimes  meet,  it  is  probably  instinctive. 
Practically  they  were  born  honest,  and  are  therefore  throughout 
life  persons  of  conspicuously  sound  mind,  fair  in  argument,  just 
towards  opponents  ;  ready  to  accept  new  ideas,  showing  con¬ 
stantly  a  disinterested  and  immovable  preference  for  truth. 
They  need  not  be  enthusiastic  lovers  of  truth;  they  are  some¬ 
times  cold  enough;  but,  whether  enthusiastic  or  not,  they  can 
neither  fashion  nor  believe  falsehood,  nor  can  they  satisfy  their 
own  soul  with  lies.  Their  friends  sometimes  think  them 
“horrid,”  and  even  uncharitable,  because  they  frown  at  cosy 
little  bits  of  gossip  and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  sacred  authority 
of  the  on  dit ;  and  another  objection  to  them  is  their  rooted  in¬ 
ability  to  act  when  they  don’t  see  their  way. 

Perhaps  these  ore  the  reasons  why  one  has  never  read  of  a 
fairy  godmother  who  bestowed  the  gift  of  intellectual  honesty 
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on  the  young  prince  at  his  christening.  Yet  there  is  no  gift  so 
far-reaching  in  the  value  of  its  mental  consequences.  An  honest 
regard  for  truth  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  it  makes  a  man 
industrious,  docile,  accurate,  thorough,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
wise.  Happy  he  who  is  born  with  a  predisposition  to  such  a 
character  ! 

He  is  not  met  with  every  day.  Perfect  intellectual  honesty, 
unflinching  regard  for  truth,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  mental 
excellencies.  Some  have  never  consciously  sinned,  but  only 
because  they  have  never  been  tempted  enough :  to  the  student 
honesty  is  easier  than  to  the  man  of  action.  Others,  again, 
have  sinned  so  often  and  so  constantly  that  they  have  not  the  least 
idea  how  dishonest  they  are.  Yet  they  may  be  truthful  people 
enough,  in  that  ordinary  sense  in  which  truthfulness,  so  called, 
falls  as  far  short  of  real  truthfulness  as  a  cook’s  habit  of  taking 
only  your  tea  and  sugar  falls  short  of  your  ideas  of  strict  honesty. 
It  is  well  known  that  people  who  would  not  tell  lies  readily 
believe  them  on  manifestly  insufficient  evidence,  and  even  go 
the  length  of  resisting  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Yet  the 
honesty  I  speak  of  is  a  higher  thing  than  even  the  regard  for 
truth  that  is  proof  against  these  snares.  It  is  a  zealous  honesty 
that  tracks  out  lies  and  holds  them  up  to  the  light,  that  stops 
the  false  cheque  and  detains  the  bearer. 

The  ways  of  dishonesty  are  many  and  diverse.  The  man  who 
slanders  his  neighbour  is  a  malicious  liar,  but  he  who  easily 
believes  and  propagates  the  slander  is  maliciously  deficient  in 
the  perfect  spirit  of  honesty.  The  honest  man  is  a  dead  wall 
to  all  reports  of  evil  till  he  has  proved  them  true,  except,  indeed, 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  act  on  suspicion,  and  to  that  end  take  into 
his  confidence,  not  the  whole  world,  but  the  few  trusty  persons 
who  should  act  with  him.  Propagation  of  slander  to  no  end  is 
as  wrong  as  slander,  and  only  a  little  less  wicked. 

The  man  who,  in  support  of  an  argument,  invents  facts  is  a 
liar  under  the  not  only  discreditable  motive  of  affection  for  his 
theory.  He  may  be  a  fanatic  or  a  hot-headed  politician,  or  he 
may,  alas  !  be  an  interested  partisan  proving  black  white  for  his 
own  advantage.  That  liar  is,  however,  tinged  with  folly  who 
invents  many  facts.  The  cleverer  way  is  to  hint  your  fictions — 
not  to  tell  them  to  the  audience,  but  suggest  them  only.  Much, 
too,  may  be  done  by  simple  suppression  of  the  truth — statement 
of  the  facts  that  tell  for  you,  and  resolute  suppression  of  all 
the  others.  This  is  a  method  so  plausible  that  in  a  moderate 
degree  men  are  slow  to  condemn  it.  Yet  it  has  clearly  the  very 
root  of  dishonesty  in  it,  and  must  sap  the  intellectual  morale  of 
any  man  who  adopts  it.  Suppression  of  the  truth  is  dishonest, 
but  there  are  subtler  forms  much  than  this,  and  more  plausible. 
To  know  a  fact,  and  suppress  it,  is  bad  ;  but  to  carefully  avoid 
knowing  it  is  not  much  better — the  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  un¬ 
welcome  facts.  Of  all  dishonesties,  this  is  the  most  common. 
Children  don’t  hear  what  they  are  asked  to  do  when  they  don’t 
want  to  do  it;  authors  with  pet  theories  don’t  find  the  facts 
which  tell  against  them,  or  satisfy  themselves  that,  however 
relevant,  they  are  quite  irrelevant. 

The  active  politicians  are  a  much-tempted  race  in  this  respect. 
Condemn  them,  by  all  means,  when  they,  by  invention,  sug¬ 
gestion,  suppression,  or  culpable  ignorance,  pervert  the  truth, 
either  for  themselves  or  others  ;  but  condemn  them  humbly,  if 
you  are  not  an  active  politician  yourself,  remembering  that  the 
temptations  of  men  enthusiastic  for  the  attainment  of  ends  in 
which  they  believe,  committed  to  wordy  warfare  for  ever  with  a 
vigilant  foe,  heated  by  the  many  passions  of  party  strife  and 
the  nobler  passions  of  enthusiastic  purpose — the  temptations  of 
these  are  great  and  subtle,  and  appeal  not  all  to  the  baser  elements 
of  our  humanity. 

Much  less  tempted  is  the  man  who  makes  theories,  and  writes 
them,  not  in  a  newspaper,  but  in  a  book.  Yet  how  often  he  also 
stuffs  his  ears  with  wax,  aud  when  he,  nevertheless,  hears  un¬ 
welcome  voices,  assures  himself  that  they  are  of  no  consequence. 
The  essential  facts  are  so  and  so — they  all  tell  for  his  theory ; 
for  the  others  he  pooh-poohs  them,  and  leaves  them  out  of  his 
book.  And  so  he  misleads  the  public  till  the  critic  comes  along 
— and  that  may  take  time — and  charges  him,  if  he  be  a  rude 
critic,  with  gross  and  culpable  ignorance. 

The  thinker  who  writes  books  errs  for  love  of  his  pet  theory. 
So  does  the  mere  student  in  silent  fashion  for  love  of  prejudices 
and  preconceived  ideas.  New  facts  and  new  arguments  threaten 
his  little  world  of  thought.  It  is  so  easy  to  despise  them.  A 
frank,  though  not  honest,  person  says,  “  I  don’t  want  to  believe 
this,”  but  the  more  cultivated  and  subtle  way  is  to  pick  frivolous 
holes  in  the  argument,  or  to  declare  it  unintelligible,  or  simply 
to  say  that  you  did  not  think  the  writer  proved  his  point.  A 
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student  needs  great  honesty  if  his  mind  be  of  that  type  which 
shrinks  from  the  change  of  the  old  to  the  new. 

Nineteenth-century  dishonesty,  like  nineteenth-century  greed, 
is  subtle  and  refined,  It  has  an  Eton  manner.  It  attains  its  ends 
by  the  indirect  method  of  ignorance.  All  ignorance,  however, 
is  itself  the  effect  of  that  lack  of  the  honesty  which  rests  not 
till  truth  is  seai’chcd  out  whole.  In  these  days  we  do  not  boldly 
“  cut  ”  our  acquaintances  in  the  streets,  we  simply  do  not  “  see” 
them :  that  is  the  more  genteel  way.  And  so  it  is  that  we  serve 
the  spirit  of  lies,  not  openly,  but  by  self-deception  shutting  out 
the  truth.  Kefined  persons  prefer  to  deceive  themselves  with 
the  others :  they  could  not  tell  a  straightforward  falsehood.  I 
doubt  whether  they  are  not  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the 
hardened  liars  of  old-fashioned  times. 

Perfect  honesty  is  not  easy.  Few  can  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  and  cherishing  it.  And  the  nature  of 
the  cultivation  is  sufficiently  evident.  It  is  twofold. 

Cultivate,  above  all  things,  a  real  and  constant  love  of  truth, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  best  to  become  a  searcher  for  the  truth  in  some 
one  department.  Herein  lies  the  moral  value  of  scientific  studies  : 
their  object  is  truth,  and  in  them  lies  therefore  an  important 
means  of  moral  culture,  if  that  object  of  truth  be  kept  before  the 
student’s  mind.  For  this  reason,  even  if  for  no  other,  a  branch 
of  mathematical,  physical  or  natural  science,  taught  in  the  right 
spirit  even  more  than  by  the  right  methods,  ought  to  form  part 
of  every  one's  education.  Moral  science  is  not  the  best  to  begin 
upon,  simply  because  our  human  prejudices  and  traditions  are  so 
involved  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  our  habits  on  it.  It  is  the  best 
to  end  with.  But  in  the  main  the  object  should  be  this — to  make 
ourselves  in  some  form  or  other  searchers  after  truth.  It  is  not 
simply  that  we  thus  acquire  right  intellectual  habits.  Far  more 
important  is  it  that  thus  we  acquire  an  intelligent  and  dis¬ 
criminative  love  of  truth.  In  sound  education  the  mind  must  he 
trained  to  love  the  truth  hy  knowing  it  and  working  for  it  just  as 
the  m  ind  must  he  trained  to  love  humanity  hy  knowing  and  serving 
it. 

The  love  of  truth  is  the  prime  safeguard  of  honesty,  but  it  is 
not  enough  by  itself.  We  know  that  scientific  persons,  who  do 
understand  truth  and  love  her  in  their  way,  often  show  inaptitude 
for  honest,  unprejudiced  argument  outside,  and  even  within,  their 
own  department.  It  is  necessary  to  have,  besides  this  interest 
in  truth  as  an  object,  the  constant  presence  in  our  minds  of  the 
ideal  of  truthfulness — the  constant  presence  of  the  desire  to  be 
personally  truthful,  penetrating  all  our  thoughts,  regulating  all 
our  dealings  with  ourselves  and  others.  Towards  others  it 
should  be  our  constant  purpose  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  to 
seem  what  we  are,  to  be  what  we  seem,  scorning  to  do  deeds 
behind  backs  that  we  would  not  do  in  the  sight  of  our  fellows. 
Every  one  will  think  of  the  unkind  words  that  are  said  in  the 
absence  of  those  criticised,  but  a  much  commoner  case  comes 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  English  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls 
find,  I  am  told,  in  grumbling,  a  balm  for  many  woes.  But  why 
don’t  they  grumble  to  as  well  as  at  the  various  authors  of  their 
woes?  A  perfectly  sincere  race  would  so  grumble,  or  be  silent. 

The  ideal  of  truthfulness  enjoins  alike  perfect  sincerity  to 
others,  and  perfect  honesty  in  dealings  with  one’s  own  mind,  an 
honesty  that  searches  all  the  corners,  recognising  sins  of 
ignorance  as  sins  to  be  classed  with  those  of  commission  and 
omission.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  servant-girl  who,  in 
response  to  the  minister’s  greeting  when  he  came  to  call  upon 
her  mistress,  said,  “  I’m  very  well,  sir,  thank  you,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  now  at  last  got  the  fear  of  God  in  my  heart.”  “  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  Mary,”  said  he;  “and  how  do  you  know 
that  it  is  so?”  “Well,  sir,”  she  replied,  “1  take  up  the  mats 
now,  and  move  the  chairs  when  I  sweep  the  hall.” 

And  so  it  is  with  the  honest  man.  The  fear  of  God  is  in  his 
heart,  as  a  fear  that  he  may  not  only  seem  to  others  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  but  as  the  more  subtle  fear  that  truth  may  seem  to 
him  through  his  carelessness  to  be  other  than  it  is. 

So  he  searches  the  corners  and  proclaims  what  he  finds,  and 
neither  enmity,  nor  prejudice,  nor  the  love  of  a  good  story,  nor 
enthusiastic  partiality,  nor  partisanship,  nor  self-interest,  nor 
any  other  interest,  suffices  to  make  him  swerve,  by  deeds  of 
commission,  omission,  or  culpable  ignorance,  from  the  steep, 
strait  road  that  makes  for  truth. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the  lecture,  expressed  his  great 
regret  for  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Bryant’s  inability  to  read  the  paper  she  had 
prepared,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  must  congratulate  MissBurstall  on  the 
way  in  which  she  had  so  completely  grasped  the  author’s  meaning  and 
purpose,  and  on  the  clearness  with  which  she  had  expressed  them.  The 
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lecturer  had  brought  out  in  particular  two  points — the  necessity  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  observe  accurately  and  quickly,  and  to  apply  with  candour  and 
sincerity  the  intellectual  powers  of  reflection  and  deduction.  Some 
impressive  passages  of  the  lecture  had  brought  to  his  mind  a  view  which 
Voltaire  had  somewhere  expressed  in  regard  to  certain  characteristics 
which  he  found  in  the  English  habit  of  thought,  and  which  ho  attributed 
to  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  intellectual  consideration  of  some  subjects — 
the  conclusions  having  perforce  to  tally  with  certain  preconceptions. 

Mr.  Hepped  was  sure  that  all  present  must  feel  that  they  had  heard  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  paper.  At  the  same  time  he  ventured  to 
notice  two  points  that  had  been  left  out  of  consideration,  or  at  any  rate 
had  been  insufficiently  dealt  with.  Truth,  which  was  the  great 
object  of  search,  was  not  attainable  by  any  one  seeker.  Each 
individual  man  or  woman  saw  but  a  portion,  and  each  did  not 
see  the  same  portion ;  so  that  there  was  need  of  the  modesty  to 
recognise  that  one’s  knowledge  was  but  imperfect,  and  that  another 
might  grasp  what  we  had  failed  to  grasp.  It  was  only  by  the  collation 
and  comparison  of  what  many  had  severally  attained  to,  that  any  one 
man  could  reach  the  amount  of  truth  that  he  had  the  capacity  for 
assimilating.  The  second  point  was  that  the  lecturer  spoke  of  decision  in 
political  matters,  of  judgment  in  social  questions,  and  the  like  ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  these,  three  elements  came  into  play — the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  With  regard  to  the  future,  truth  was  evidently  un¬ 
attainable,  yet  we  could  not  leave  the  future  out  of  consideration,  and 
hence  wo  must  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  probable  forecast.  We  there¬ 
fore  required  not  merely  two  elements,  sight  and  insight,  but  three — sight, 
insight,  and  foresight.  In  other  subjects  than  politics  or  sociology  this 
consideration  had  its  place.  The  estimate  Ave  should  form  of  any 
historical  character  or  popular  movement  was  largely  dependent  upon 
what  might  then  be  considered  probable  results  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Smurthwaite  said  that  the  chief  point  that  teachers  had  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  lecture  was  its  bearing  on  their  work  as  teachers,  and  how 
far  it  afforded  them  instruction  as  to  the  best  methods  of  training- 
children  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately,  Avhether  by  the  study  of 
natural  science — e.g.,  Botany — or  otherwise.  He  referred  to  the  un¬ 
scientific  methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  a  great  many  schools,  even  in 
regard  to  the  commonest  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and,  in  particular,  the  study  of  Euclid,  which  latter  subject,  he 
contended,  might  be  made,  by  proper  treatment,  most  fascinating-  to 
learners,  and  lending  itself  especially  to  the  training  of  the  observing 
powers  of  children.  First  in  order  should  come  correct  observation,  and 
then  the  reasoning  on  the  results  of  observation.  While  all  might  be 
taught  to  become  searchers  after  truth,  and  be  led  on  to  sound  methods 
of  in\Testigation,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  results  of  that 
investigation  would  be  the  attainment  of  absolute  truth. 

Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  the  lecturer  discussed,  under  the  head  of 
Intellect,  much  that  was  commonly  considered  apart  from,  or  indeed 
contrasted  with,  intellect.  Psychologists,  he  thought,  restricted  the  term 
to  our  faculty,  capacity,  or  power  of  knowing,  with  its  three  constituents, 
discrimination,  agreement,  memory,  and  excluded  from  its  scope 
feeling  and  Addition.  The  lecturer  not  only  included  these,  but  extended 
the  term  so  as  to  embrace  the  moral  faculties  as  well.  It  was  clear  from 
the  characteristic  given  of  a  sound  intellect,  viz.,  “  the  capability  of  seek¬ 
ing  and  finding  truth,”  that  the  lecturer  would  not  predicate  soundness 
of  an  intellect  which  merely  showed  skill  and  resource  in  successfully 
devising  or  contriving  means  to  achieve  a  desired  end,  unless  the  means 
employed  and  the  end  attained  were  in  themselves  true  and  good.  This 
might  be  a  legitimate  way  of  regarding  the  intellect,  but  that  it  made  it 
a  function  of  so  many  variables — feelings,  volitions,  moral  intuitions,  and 
their  respective  physical  conditions — that  it  would  need  a  superhuman 
calculus  to  construct  a  theory  which  would  enable  one  to  say,  given  all 
particulars,  whether  an  individual  intellect  ivas  sound  or  morbid.  Attempt 
to  employ  the  characteristic  given  to  detect  soundness,  and  the  very  old 
question  at  once  emerges — What  is  truth  ?  In  pure  mathematics  we 
had  truth  in  its  most  absolute  form,  the  ideal  type  of  truth ;  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  we  had  truth  in  a  form  not  so  absolute 
but  reaching  practical  certainty  ;  but,  outside  these,  what  was  to  be  the 
standard  of  truth  in  politics,  in  social  or  industrial  life,  in  morals  ?  Beset, 
hoAvever,  Avith  difficulties  as  A\ras  the  scientific  study  of  the  intellect,  it 
Avas,  of  course,  an  essential  study  to  the  teacher.  On  the  knOAvledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  mind  and  chax-acter  of  the  child  to  be  taught  must 
depend  not  only  the  mode  of  teaching,  but  the  subjects  of  teaching. 
With  all  that  the  lecturer  said  as  to  the  educational  values  of  specific 
subjects  and  training  for  developing  certain  powers  or  curing  defects,  he 
agreed  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  over- stimulation  of  a 
faculty  was  done  at  the  expense  of  another  or  others,  and  that  the  really 
perfect  intellect  was  that  in  which  a  just  balance  was  preserved  between 
all  the  mental  powers. 

Mr.  Thornton  Avas  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hcppel’s  addition  of 
foresight  to  the  sight  and  insight  of  the  paper  might  be  of  doubtful 
advantage.  The  sight  of  foresight,  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  con¬ 
sisting  so  entirely  of  inference,  was  very  different  from  sight  in  the 
lecturer’s  sense — from  the  ability  to  read  aright  the  facts  of  the  outer 
Avorld,  and  of  the  inner  consciousness.  And  so  a  separate  treatment  seemed 
advisable.  If  the  lecture  reminded  the  Chairman  of  Voltaire,  it  re¬ 
minded  one  also  of  Bacon’s  Eidola  of  the  cave,  the  tribe,  and  the  forum, 
and  still  more  of  Locke.  Indeed,  if  one  were  asked  to  characterize  the 
lecture  in  few  words,  it  might  be  said  it  was  a  nineteenth  century 


version  of  Locke  “  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,”  in  simplest, 
tersest  language. 

Professor  Edgeavorth  expressed  his  admiration  for  what  he  termed  the 
Greek  character  of  Mrs.  Bryant’s  address.  lie  alluded  to  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  love  of  speculative  truth  as  distinguished  from  truthfulness 
of  statement.  That  the  latter  virtue  had  so  small  a  place  in  Aristotle’s 
system  might  seem  to  us  moderns  surprising.  But  the  Platonic  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  “  the  lie  within  the  soul  is  the  worst  form  of  falsehood,”  was 
justified  by  the  close  connexion  between  intellect  and  Aurtuo.  The 
speaker  directed  attention  to  Mrs.  Bryant’s  suggestion  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  tended  to  cultivate  intellectual  honesty,  and  quoted  Gibbon’s 
unfavourable  opinion  of  mathematical  study.  According  to  Gibbon, 
Pascal  Avas  not  very  successful  in  estimating  moral  evidence.  The  power 
of  imparting  the  love  of  truth,  attributed  by  Mill  to  Dugald  Stewart 
as  a  lecturer,  Avas  no  doubt  the  highest  art  that  a  teacher  could  possess. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Bryant  possessed  that  art,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  easy  to  communicate  it. 

Mr.  Nasmith  confessed  he  had  come  to  the  lecture  without  having- 
derived  from  the  title  any  definite  idea  as  to  its  purport.  Had  the 
lecturer  indicated  any  defects  in  the  mental  processes  of  children  or 
adults,  and  the  way  in  Avhich  they  might  best  be  met  by  education,  there 
would  have  been  a  proper  field  for  discussion  ;  but  in  the  want  of  accurate 
definitions  there  Avas  next  to  nothing  on  which  issue  might  be  joined. 
For  himself,  he  considered  that  children  became  very  much  what  their 
teachers  and  surroundings  made  them,  and  that  the  development  in  them 
of  the  marks  of  a  sound  intellect,  or  the  reverse,  was  dependent  on  the 
effect  of  their  contact  Avith  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  they  Avere 
brought  up. 

The  Rev.  R.  0.  T.  Thorpe  differed  in  toto  from  the  last  speaker.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  Avas  to  him  very  intelligible,  and  he  certainly  had 
no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  to  which  objection  had  been 
taken.  The  lecture  reminded  him  in  many  respects  of  Solomon’s  Book 
of  Proverbs,  and  he  was  much  struck  by  the  earnest  and  healthy  tone  that 
pervaded  it.  The  characteristics  of  a  sound  intellect  were  to  be  developed 
and  brought  out  by  the  aid  of  the  sympathetic  teacher.  By  looking,  and 
learning  how  to  look,  the  child  learned  to  see  ;  by  listening  with  attention, 
he  learned  to  hear.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  examining  of  one’s 
own  thoughts  and  views  :  the  “  Know  thyself  !  ”of  the  old  philosopher. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  honesty  in  thinking  and  acting  had  not 
really  to  do  with  the  intellect. 

Miss  Burstall,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  having  replied  briefly  to 
some  of  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  on  the  paper,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  conclude  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  18th  ult. 
Present — Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Miss  Bailey, 
Mr.  Baumann,  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Buss, 
Mr.  Charles,  ltev.  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Eve,  Miss  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Rev.  Dr.  Robson,  Mr. 
Stievenard,  and  Mr.  Storr.  [In  the  list  of  members  avIio  attended  the 
last  meeting  the  name  of  Dr.  Buchheim  was  accidentally  omitted.] 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Mr.  J.  EdAval  Williams, 
who  had  passed  the  required  examination. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  following-  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  College  : — 

Mr.  W.  J.  Mug-ford,  A.C.P.,  Chester  Place,  Mutlcy,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  C.  Richards,  24  Eresby  Road,  Kilburn. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Squire,  Danescombe,  Creffield  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Miss  F.  M.  Whicker,  Sele  House,  Castle  Hill,  Rochester. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Cassell. — Moss’s  Handbook  of  the  New  Code. 

Clive  &  Co. — University  Corr.  Coll.  Tutorial  Series : — Intermediate  Arts  Direc¬ 
tory,  July,  1S90 ;  Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Directory,  J  uly,  1890  ;  Vocabulary 
and  Test  Papers  to  Virgil  IX.  and  X. ;  Allcroft  and  Masom’s  Virgil  IX.  Barlet  and 
Masom’s  French  Prose  Reader  and  Advanced  French  Reader  ;  Fearenside’s  and  Low’s 
History  of  England,  1485-1580  ;  Fearenside’s  Synopsis  of  History  of  England  ;  Moses’ 
and  Fearenside’s  Cicero  de  Finibus  I. ;  Stewart’s  Heat  and  Light  Problems. 

Longmans.— Gardiner’s  Student’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  I. ;  Morris’s  Practical 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Potts  and  Sargant’s  Elementary  Algebra ;  Robinson  s 
First  History  of  Rome. 

Macmillan. — Heard’s  Second  Greek  Exercise  Book. 

Calendars  of  University  College,  London  ;  University  College,  Bristol  ;  and  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge. 

Dr.  Smith’s  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Sampson,  of  St. 
John’s,  for  his  essay  on  “  Stokes’s  Cui-rent  Function,”  and  to  Mr.  \V.  E. 
Brunyate,  of  Trinity,  for  his  essay  on  ‘  ‘  The  Associated  Concomitants  of 
Ternary  Forms.”  Mr.  J.  G.  Adami  has  been  elected  to  the  studentship 
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of  Pathology  on  the  John  Lucas  Walker  Foundation.  Mr.  E.  AV.  Hobson, 
of  Christ’s  College,  has  been  appointed  deputy  for  the  Lowndean  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  for  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms.  AVe  regret  to  hear  that  the  necessity  for  this  appointment  has 
arisen  from  the  ill-health  of  Prof.  Adams,  who  has  occupied  the  chair 
for  thirty-two  years. 

Prof.  Stuart  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Miss  Jane  Harrison  will  give  a  course  of  four  lectures  this  term  upon 
“  Greek  Art,  especially  Vase-painting,  inrelation  to  Greek  Mythology.” 
The  lectures  will  he  delivered  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Arclneology. 
This  is,  wo  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  lady  has  received  such  a 
recognition. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Caius. 

Oxford. 

Prof.  Sayce  has  resigned  the  deputy-professorship  of  Comparative 
Philology. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Peake,  tutor  in  Hebrew  at  Mansfield  College,  has  been  elected 
to  a  Theological  Fellowship  at  Merton. 

The  most  notable  featwres  of  the  election  for  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
have  been  the  substitution  of  Prof.  Case  and  Canon  Paget  for  Prof.  Pelham 
and  Prof.  Freeman  (both  of  whom  retired),  and  the  rejection  of  Prof. 
Nettleship. 

Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  died  on  October  12th,  age  67. 

The  new  rooms  in  the  University  galleries  at  the  Taylor  buildings  have 
been  opened.  To  these  new  galleries  there  have  been  now  conveyed  the 
various  collections  of  art  treasures  which  the  University  possesses,  the 
most  important  amongst  which  are  the  Arundel  Marbles.  There  has  also 
been  added  a  very  carefully  chosen  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
which  fo  m  a  tolerably  complete  educational  series.  Prof.  Gardiner, 
Lincoln  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Art,  has  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  Miperintendcnce  of  the  arrangements.  The  beautiful  collections 
of  Turner's  paintings,  and  of  the  studies  of  the  Old  Masters  presented  by 
Mr.  Ruslan,  nave  at  the  same  time  been  made  more  accessible. 

Oth kr  University  Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  Senate  of  Calcutta  University  will  proceed  in  the  month  of  March, 
1N91,  to  the  election  of  a  Tag  re  Professor  of  Law  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
to  commence  on  the  1st  of  November,  1891.  The  salary  of  the  Professor¬ 
ship  is  Rs.  10,000  per  annum. 

The  value  of  the  bequest  to  the  University  of  North  AVales,  under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Ev  m  Thomas,  of  Manchester,  is  announced  to  be  £39,500. 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Lord  President  of  tho  Privy  Council 
by  Dr.  Ericsen,  President  of  University  of  University  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  defining  tho  position  of 
those  bodies  with  regard  to  the  project  for  establishing  a  Teaching  Univer¬ 
sity  for  London.  They  state  that,  as  the  result  of  negociation  with  the 
Senate  of  London  Univetsity,  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  for  a 
separate  system  of  graduation  for  their  students  in  the  faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science  ;  but  they  add  that  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  by  the  provincial  colleges  to  any  change 
in  the  present  system  of  examination. 

Mr.  R.  J.  AV.  Davison,  B.A.,  assistant-master  in  Macclesfield  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of  Uminster 
Grammar  School. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  has  been  elected  President  of  the  University  College 
of  North  AVales,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  having  declined  to  be  again 
nominated. 

Professor  Sellar,  of  Edinburgh,  died  on  October  12th,  aged  sixty-five. 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  high-master  of  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the  headmastership  of  Clifton. 

The  Gresham  Professorship  of  Geometry  will  soon  he  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  who  has  held  it  since  1854.  Tho 
appuintment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  City  side  of  the  Gresham  Committee. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  AVorking  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  founded  by  the  late  F.  D.  Maurice,  re-opened  for  its  thirty- 
seventh  session  on  October  6th.  The  classes  announced  include, 
as  usual,  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  for 
a  liberal  education  ;  and  at  a  price  which  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  working  man.  Any  one  who  desires  to 
learn — no  matter  what  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education — 
has  here  the  opportunity  of  remedying  those  deficiencies.  The 
subjects  included  in  the  programme  range  from  the  three  R’s, 
which  are  treated  in  what  is  here  known  as  the  preparatory 
division,  up  to  those  which  would  be  required  by  a  student 
striving  to  obtain  a  University  degree,  the  major  part  of  the 
teachers  being  members  of  the  old  Universities.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  new  session,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P.,  principal 
of  the  c  liege,  presided.  He  said  that  the  entries  were  higher 
this  year  than  had  ever  been  reached  before  in  the  history  of 
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the  college.  The  fact  was  the  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
when  they  bore  in  mind  that  there  had  sprung  up  of  late  years 
a  certain  number,  he  would  not  say  of  rival  or  competing  institu¬ 
tions,  but  of  oilier  institutions  endeavouring  to  carry  on  with 
various  modifications  the  same  good  work.  Last  year  had  been 
one  of  considerable  activity  in  educational  matters.  There  was 
one  step  taken  of  very  great  importance  to  the  metropolis. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  session  the  Government  passed  a  Bill 
under  which  they  allotted  a  considerable  sum  to  County  Councils 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  money 
might  be  devoted  to  technical  education.  They  would  see  it 
was  a  question  of  very  great  importance  when  he  mentioned 
that  the  amount  for  London  wTould  be  £140,000.  The  London 
County  Council  would  at  their  meeting  next  week  consider  this 
question,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  advise  the  Council  on  the 
course  they  should  pursue.  There  was  nobody  more  persuaded 
than  he  was  of  the  very  great  importance  of  technical  education 
in  such  a  country  as  ours.  It  was  a  branch  of  education  which 
had  been  overlooked  and  neglected.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  wise  to  confine  the  money  allocated 
to  the  County  Councils  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education,  which,  although  a  most  important  branch,  did  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.  He  should  have  been  glad  if  the  sum 
had  been  allocated  to  higher  education.  No  doubt  their  direction 
of  studies  was  not  primarily  technical.  Still,  they  did  give  a 
certain  amount  of  such  instruction,  and  if  there  was  to  be  an 
allocation  of  funds  in  London  in  the  direction  of  education,  he 
ventured  to  suggest  that  they  should  put  in  a  claim  to  the  funds 
which  were  so  to  be  distributed. 


About  a  year  ago  Isaac  AVilliamson,  of  Philadelphia,  left  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  au 
industrial  school,  but  during  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
a  heated  controversy  concerning  what  kind  of  a  school  should 
be  established  ;  but  it  has  been  finally  determined  that  it  is  to 
give  boys  thorough  instruction  in  such  “  basic  trades  ”  as  will 
tit  them  to  take  up  any  special  work  they  may  choose.  It  is  not 
clear  (says  the  New  York  School  Journal )  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  “  basic.”  The  school  must  be  either  a  manual  train¬ 
ing  school  or  a  trade  school.  It  cannot  combine  both  ideas  and 
succeed.  A  trade  school  gives  special  skill  in  doing  certain 
things  that  have  a  commercial  value  attached  to  them.  Manual 
training  makes  education  the  end  and  aim  of  all  work.  Com¬ 
mercial  colleges,  sewing  schools,  shorthand  institutes,  and  trade 
schools  are  all  in  the  same  class,  because  they  have,  as  an  end, 
the  giving  of  skill  in  doing  certain  things.  All  other  schools 
aim  at  the  education  of  tho  whole  nature  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
plete  living.  The  difference  between  giving  a  child  the  ability 
of  doing  a  certain  thing  well — as  writing,  the  running  of  a 
sewing-machine,  or  skill  in  shorthand,  &c. — is  one  thing;  but 
another,  and  an  entirely  different  thing,  is  so  to  train  tho  body, 
mind,  and  heart  as  to  render  the  being  able  to  grapple  the 
problem  of  successful  living,  and  solve  it. 


A  “  travelling  school  ”  appears  to  be  one  of  the  latest  American 
inventions.  At  any  rate,  a  St.  Petersburg  paper  states  that 
that  city  and  Moscow  have  just  been  visited  by  a  whole  school, 
consisting  of  sixteen  pupils  with  a  master  and  tutors,  who. 
passed  several  days  at  each  place,  after  having  visited  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  of  AVestern  Europe.  The  school  hails  from 
Chicago.  The  master  is  a  Mr.  Saif,  who,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parents  of  his  sixteen  pupils,  of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  has  been  taking  the  young  people  on  a  great 
pedagogic  tour  through  Europe.  The  youthful  tourists  receive 
instruction  as  they  go  along  in  the  main  points  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  coupled 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
everything  worthy  of  being  seen  and  known.  From  Russia  the 
travelling  school  goes  into  Scandinavia,  and  thence  to  Southern 
Europe,  where  the  winter  will  be  spent. 


A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Lord  Knutsford  to  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  the  issue  of  musical  degrees 
in  this  country  by  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  After  referring  to 
Baron  de  AVorms’s  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  12th  August,  it  goes  on  to  state  that  the  law  officers 
have  now  suggested  that  a  formal  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  Universities 
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granting  musical  degrees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  complaining 
of  the  action  of  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and 
that  this  petition  should  be  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  an  answer,  and  formal  cases  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  aud  the  matter  heard  before  the  Judicial  Committee.  The 
law  officers  are  said  to  have  stated  their  opinion  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  carried  out  under  sec.  4  of  the  Act  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.,  cap.  41. 


Teaching  (says  the  New  York  School  Journal)  is  sure  to 
become  scientific — that  is,  to  be  recognised  as  a  profession.  But 
not  all  teachers  will  be  professional — a  large  number  will 
“  try  it  on,”  and  give  it  up.  Out  of  1000  young  men  who  are 
graduated  as  physicians,  fully  one-third  do  not  practise  medicine. 
Why  P  They  have  not  the  make-up  of  physicians  in  them.  So 
there  are  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  will  want  to 
try  teaching.  They  find  they  are  invited  to  read  of  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  go  to  that  trouble  ; 
they  drop  out.  It  is  well  for  the  children,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
profession,  that  they  do  so.  How  shall  a  teacher  know  that  he 
is  progressing  toward  professional  teaching?  He  will  have  a 
professional  spirit — he  will  be  studying  the  children  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  ways  they  learn,  and  having  found  out  these  ways  will 
govern  himself  accordingly.  The  unprofessional  teacher  simply 
follows  the  way  he  was  taught — a  reading  lesson  or  two,  a 
spelling  lesson  or  two.  Then  “  boys  may  go  out,”  and  so  he  goes 
on — calling  it  keeping  school.  Let  him  call  it  this — it  is  not 
teaching.  He  will  collect  a  library  of  books  on  education  and 
read  them  ;  yes,  study  them.  Now  this  library  may  be  small  at 
some  part  of  the  career  of  the  professional  teacher,  but  as  the 
physician  has  his  library  and  the  lawyer  his,  so  the  teacher  will 
have  his.  The  real  teacher  will  study  the  art  of  teaching ;  will 
feel  impelled  to  commune  with  other  minds,  and  to  gain  more 
information.  He  will  find  some  solid  ground  for  his  daily  work — 
that  is,  he  will  gain  some  principles.  For  example  : — 1.  That  an 
educational  principle  is  in  every  mind,  and  we  can  only  set  it  to 
work.  2.  That  there  should  be  all-aroundness  in  the  teacher’s 
aim.  3.  That  the  child’s  horizon  must  be  widened  dailjn  4. 
That  all  teaching  must  be  self-teaching.  5.  That  primary  in¬ 
struction  must  be  concrete.  6.  That  the  teacher  must  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  not  be  dogmatic.  7.  That 
facts  must  go  before  causes — the  concrete  before  the  abstract. 
This  little  summary  is  given  simply  to  show  the  teacher  some  of 
the  principles  he  must  apply  in  every  lesson,  and  every  day. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  who  do  not  know  of  a  principle — only 
of  a  method.  That  is,  they  know  that  pupils  are  to  learn  lessons, 
and  they  to  hear  them. 


Lloyd’s  News  last  week  contained  a  talc  by  Miss  Louise  de  la 
Ramee,  better  known  as  “  Ouida,”  entitled  “  The  Law  Breakers.” 
That  journal  itself  characterises  it  as  a  remarkable  School  Board 
story,  and  one  extract  which  we  append  (says  The  Schoolmaster) 
amply  justifies  this  description  : — “  Yes  :  the  School  Board,  being 
an  intelligent  and  scientific  body,  fulfils  its  objects  in  utterly 
blighting  and  extinguishing  in  the  soids  of  the  poor  such  small 
faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  their  rulers,  human  and  divine, 
as  may  have  existed  in  them  despite  all  their  woes.”  We  cannot 
forbear  quoting  another  sentence  from  this  exceedingly  remark¬ 
able  tale.  Says  Miss  Louise  de  la  Ramee: — “The  publican  liked 
the  School  Board ;  it  sent  out  so  many  lads  spoiled  for  work, 
feverish  with  vague,  insatiable  desires,  too  grand  for  any  bodily 
labour,  who  crowded  to  find  in  gin  and  whisky  the  sudden  dreams 
which  were  their  form  of  Paradise.”  The  respectable  journal  in 
which  this  tale  appears  informs  us  that  the  authoress  has  for 
many  years  past  been  a  resident  in  Florence.  We  can  quite 
believe  it ;  only  a  professional  story-teller  who  has  resided  for 
many  years  away  from  England  could  have  composed  this 
remarkable  talc — a  tale  as  false  to  life  as  any  that  Ouida  has 
ever  written. 


A  memorandum  has  been  prepared  and  circulated,  signed  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Education  in  Wales.  It  states  that  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Salisbury  last  autumn  on  the  subject  of  Free  or  Assisted 
Education  for  England  and  Wales,  together  with  later  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  same  subject,  render  it  practically  certain  that  the 
Queen’s  Speech  in  November  will  promise  free  education  as  one 
of  the  measures  for  next  Session.  It  may  turn  out  that  Irish 
land  purchase  and  tithes  will  not  occupy  so  much  time  as  had 
been  expected;  but  in  any  case,  so  the  memorandum  proceeds, 


every  Welshman  who  is  interested  in  the  cause  of  national 
education  should  be  thoroughly  on  the  alert  with  the  view  of 
watching  the  effect  on  Wales  of  any  proposals  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Free  Education.  The  total  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  195,000  children  in  average  attendance  in  Wales 
is  estimated  at  £350,000  for  the  year  1888-9. 


It  is  reported  (says  The  New  York  School  Journal )  that  Edison 
is  hard  at  work  upon  a  machine  that  will  hear  recitations.  If  he 
succeeds,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  those  schools  that  still  stick  to 
machine  methods,  since  the  rent  of  a  machine  for  an  entire  year 
will  not  be  more  than  400  dollars.  A  machine  teacher  can  be 
hired  for  700  dollars,  then  there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  300 
dollars  each  year.  Quite  a  saving. 


The  inauguration  of  the  winter  session  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the 
Whitechapel  Centre  of  the  University  Extension  Society,  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  when  the  students’  friends 
assembled  in  great  force  after  the  summer  vacation.  With  a 
view  to  making  the  occasion  as  auspicious  as  possible,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  arranged  an  extremely  attractive  programme  of 
entertainments.  The  report  of  the  twelfth  session,  which  was 
issed  on  Saturday,  was  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  The 
dining-room  was  appropriated  on  Saturday  evening  by  the 
Toynbee  Hall  Natural  History  Society,  who  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  botanical,  geological,  and  other  collections,  which 
proved  exceedingly  attractive.  The  East  London  Antiquarian 
Society  also  displayed  some  fruits  of  their  researches,  as  did 
the  members  of  the  Toynbee  Travellers’  Club.  In  St.  Jude’s 
Church,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Hall,  Mr.  A.  H.  Peppin 
gave  an  organ  recital,  comprising  selections  from  Mendelssohn, 
Handel,  Chopin,  Bach,  and  Liszt,  whilst  Draghi’s  String  Band 
performed  a  series  of  melodious  airs  in  the  quadrangle.  Short 
addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Fison,  D.Sc.,  on  “  Some  Uses 
of  Electricity,”  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Claydon,  M.A.,  on  “  Weather 
Forecasts.”  In  the  Lecture  Hall,  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A., 
gave  a  short  causerie  on  “  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life.” 
The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  who  is  the  prime  mover  in  the 
Extension  movement,  delivered  a  short  address.  The  Saturday 
popular  lectures  commenced  on  October  4th,  when  Dr.  Abbott 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Illusions.” 


The  following  advice  on  examinations  in  essay-writing  and 
literature  was  given  by  the  Examiner  of  a  large  school  at  the 
last  Midsummer  Examinations  : — Consider  the  convenience  of 
the  examiner  ;  for  instance,  answer  the  questions  in  any  order 
you  like,  but  send  in  your  answers  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
the  questions  appear  in  the  examination  paper.  Don’t  answer 
questions  in  bits.  Consider  what  proportion  of  the  whole  time 
can  be  given  to  each  question,  and  map  out  the  time  accordingly. 
Avoid  trivial  matters.  Make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  are  the 
important  points,  then  state  them  alone.  Say  nothing  which  is 
not  asked  for.  Remember  that  an  essay  is  literature.  Do  not 
write  it  as  you  would  a  speech,  nor  in  rhetorical  language. 
Avoid  tall  writing.  Avoid  slang.  Don’t  say  “a  lot  of  other 
things,”  or  “a  patriot  is  a  man  who  sticks  up  for  his  country.” 
Don’t  use  contractions,  such  as  e.g.,  i.e.,  &c.  Don’t  put  forward 
your  own  private  opinions.  Individual  views  are  out  of  place  in 
an  essay ;  so  are  politics.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “  I  ” 
altogether.  Never  joke  in  an  examination  paper. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Times  points  out  that  the  severity 
with  which  the  restrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  in  Russia  are 
now  being  enforced  is  shown  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Novoe  Vremya, 
reporting  a  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  Hebrew'  scholars  and  students  illegally  accepted  in 
schools  and  Universities,  whereby  their  parents  obtain  permission 
to  live  in  the  country  in  violation  of  the  law.  Only  those  foreign 
Jews  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Russia  who  become  guild  merchants 
and  pay  their  annual  subscriptions  like  native  tradespeople.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  foreign  Jew's,  in  order  to  obtain  leave 
to  reside  in  Russia  without  taking  out  a  guild  licence,  send  their 
sons  to  the  Universities  and  other  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  then  claim  permission  to  remain  in  the  country  until 
their  children  have  completed  their  education.  Jews  of  foreign 
nationality,  it  must  be  explained,  are  received  in  Russian  Uni¬ 
versities,  like  all  foreigners,  on  their  production  of  the  necessary 
documents,  certificates,  and  diplomas  emanating  from  educational 
authorities  abroad,  provided,  however,  that  the  3  per  cent,  of 
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Hebrew  students  in  any  such  Russian  University  or  college  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  The  circular  above  mentioned  permits 
those  Jewish  youths  of  foreign  nationality  who  have  already 
entered  Russian  universities  and  colleges  in  the  way  mentioned, 
in  spite  of  the  illegal  status  of  their  parents,  to  remain  where 
they  are  until  the  completion  of  their  educational  term,  but  no 
more  arc  to  be  received  in  the  future  unless  their  parents  first 
show  that  they  have  a  legal  right  to  reside  permanently  within 
the  Empire. 


Last  month  we  called  special  attention  to  the  centenary  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birthday  of  the  distinguished  educationist  Adolf 
Diesterweg,  and  to  the  ovations  expected  tobe  paid  to  his  memory 
by  the  educational  -world  of  Germany.  Diesterweg  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  colleagues  by  his  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  Germany,  to  elevate  him 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  to  improve  his  material  welfare. 
His  efforts  towards  the  last  of  these  objects  brought  him,  iu  the 
gloomy  days  of  1847,  into  collision  with  the  Prussian  authorities. 
He  was  actually  accused  of  “social  democratic  tendencies,”  and 
was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  leave  the  Prussian  State-service. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  representative  of  Berlin  in  the  Prussian 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  be 
energetic  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  town  of  Siegen,  in 
Prussia,  where  Diesterweg  was  born,  October  29th,  1790,  has 
erected  to  hi3  memory  a  monument,  which  was  unveiled  last 
Wednesday  ;  and  we  greet  with  still  greater  satisfaction  the 
reissue  of  his  works,  which,  in  their  new  form,  are  sure  to  be 
welcome  to  teachers  both  in  and  out  of  Germany. 


On  Friday  evening,  the  17th  ult.,  the  pupils  of  the  Misses 
Crombie,  of  the  Stockwell  High  School  and  Kindergarten  Training 
College,  held  their  Annual  Harvest  Festival.  This  little  fete  is 
unique  of  its  kind,  being  at  once  a  picturesque  and  pleasant 
gathering,  a  means  of  helping  a  number  of  sick  and  poor  people, 
and  an  occasion  for  illustrating  the  teaching  of  the  kindergarten. 
On  this  occasion  the  festival  was  held  at  the  Institute,  Priory 
Road,  and  the  little  performers  brought  ringing  cheers  from  a 
crowded  house. 


On  the  2nd  of  October,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  the  City  of 
London  School  held  their  thirtieth  Old  Boys’  Re-union  Dinner. 
The  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  the  late  headmaster,  of  a  portrait  of  himself, 
painted  by  Professor  Herkomer,  which  had  been  subscribed  for 
by  his  old  pupils  at  the  school.  From  two  to  three  hundred 
Old  Boys  were  present.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  returning  thanks,  said 
that  in  retiring  from  the  headmastership  he  had  attempted  “  to 
do  homage  to  no  authority  except  the  authority  of  truth,”  and 
that  he  “  had  endeavoured  to  practise  in  his  retirement  some  of 
the  precepts  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  his  past 
pupils.”  In  making  allusion  to  his  work  in  the  future  he  said, 
“  I  have  ceased  to  work  in  the  class-room,  but  not  ceased  to  work 
in  the  study,”  and  that  he  hoped  “to  live  a  life  of  quiet  study 
and  research.” 


Mr.  II.  Courtiiope  Bowen  will  deliver  a  lecture  for  the  Froebel 
Society  on  “  Transition  Classes,”  at  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.  (by  kind  permission  of  Miss  Baylee),  on 
Tuesday,  November  11th,  at  8  p.m.  We  are  requested  to  state 
that  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  intei’ested  in  the 
subject  will  receive  cards  of  admission  by  applying  to  Miss  Clive 
Baylee,  Froebel  Society,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  War  Office  that  an  examination 
for  cadetships  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  will 
commence  on  November  26th,  the  medical  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates  being  held  on  the  two  previous  days,  at  No.  119  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  There  are  147  cadetships  to  be  awarded,  of  which 
125  will  be  for  infantry,  fifteen  for  cavalry,  and  seven  for  the 
West  India  Regiment.  Intending  competitors  must  inform  the 
Military  Secretary  before  the  date  fixed  for  examination  whether 
they  elect  to  be  considered  candidates  for  cavalry  or  for  infantry. 
If  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age,  they  may  return  their 
names  (1)  for  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  expressing  a  preference 
for  one  or  the  other;  (1)  for  infantry  only;  or  (3)  for  cavalry 
only.  Cadetships  will  be  given  to  successful  candidates,  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  numbers,  in  order  of  merit,  in  accordance 
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with  the  election  they  have  made.  Twelve  cadetships,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  will  be  offered  for  competition  by  University 
candidates,  as  provided  for  in  the  regulations.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  commissions  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  will  also 
be  competed  for,  and  candidates  for  these  should  notify  their 
wishes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  as  well  as 
to  the  Military  Secretary.  The  successful  competitors  for  the 
Royal  Military  College  will  be  required  to  join  the  college,  as 
gentlemen  cadets,  on  February  10th  next.  October  15th  is  the 
latest  date  on  which  applications  can  be  received. 


GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Blackie  &  Sox. 

With  the  exception  of  two,  by  Mr.  Henty,  the  hooks  we  have  received 
from  this  firm  up  to  the  present  are  small,  and  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
children  of  tender  years.  Floral  decoration  adorns  the  covers,  and 
beautiful  illustrations  abound.  More  attention  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  binding,  hut  even  in  this  respect  there  is  little  cause  for  complaint. 
We  have  again  to  commend  the  style  and  generalt  one  of  the  stories, 
points  in  which  this  firm  always  excels. 

By  England's  Aid;  or,  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  ( by  G.  A. 
Henty)  immediately  follows  in  point  of  historic  interest  By  Pike  and 
Dyke,  the  author’s  success  of  last  season,  and  in  this  sense  is  a  sequel  to 
it,  although  the  plots  are  entirely  distinct.  The  present  volume  gives 
the  second  phase  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Holland,  when  England 
threw  herself  openly  into  the  struggle,  and  by  her  aid  mainly  contributed 
to  the  successful  issue  of  the  war.  The  story  around  which  Mr.  Henty 
has  woven  the  threads  of  fact  gathered  from  Mr.  Clement  Markham’s 
The  Fighting  Veres  and  Mr.  Motley’s  work,  is  that  of  two  English  boys, 
Geoffrey  and  Lionel,  who  go  to  Holland  as  pages  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  the  age.  The  lads 
meet  with  many  adventures  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  at  length  are 
parted,  Geoffrey  being  picked  up  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada  and 
carried  off  to  Spain.  He  escapes,  however,  and,  after  some  adventures 
and  wanderings,  sails  for  Italy  in  the  service  of  an  Irish  gentleman. 
Their  vessel  is  attacked  by  Corsairs,  and  our  hero  is  imprisoned.  His 
pluck  remains,  and  after  a  few  years  he  succeeds  in  effecting  his  escape, 
and  in  getting  back  to  Spain.  On  the  capture  of  Cadiz  by  the  English, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  Europe,  he  sails 
home  to  England,  and  meets  his  brother  Lionel  after  a  separation  of 
seven  years.  We  predict  that  By  England's  Aid  will  be  a  greater 
favourite  even  than  By  Pile  and  Dyke,  and  on  its  merits  it  deserves  to 
be  so. 

Mr.  Henty’ s  other  volume  is  also  a  historical  romance,  but  deals  with 
a  phase  of  history  seldom,  if  ever,  touched  on  by  our  writers  of  adven¬ 
tures  for  boys.  Maori  and  Settler  :  a  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  JFar,  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  colonial  life  in  the  troublous  times  when  the 
brave  tribes  of  New  Zealand  were  fighting  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
Colony.  The  Renshaws,  having  lost  their  property  by  a  bank  failure, 
emigrate  to  New  Zealand.  Wilfred  Renshaw,  the  brave  son  of  a  weak 
father,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  home,  and  the  hero  of  the  story.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  family  the  Maori  War  breaks  out,  and  innu¬ 
merable  and  appalling  dangers  are  encountered,  but  overcome  by  the 
courage  of  Wilfred  and  his  older  friend  Mr.  Atherton,  a  botanist  and 
naturalist  of  enormous  strength,  unfailing  nerve,  and  humour.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  all  return  to  England,  and  live  comfortably  in  Mr.  Atherton’s 
country  manor  house  and  under  his  protection,  except  our  hero,  who 
does  well  in  New  Zealand  and  pays  regular  visits  to  the  friends  at  home. 
Maori  and  Settler  is,  like  all  Mr.  Henty’ s  books,  graphically  written, 
instructive,  and  amusing.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Alfred  Peace 
for  the  beautiful  full-page  illustrations. 

Hal  Hungerford ;  or,  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Boy  Emigrant  (by 
J.  B.  Hutchinson,  B.A.)  teems  with  exciting  incidents.  A  smuggler’s 
cave  guarded  by  a  skeleton,  a  pirate’s  treasure,  moose  hunts,  and  the 
like,  are  materials  amply  sufficient  to  rouse  the  dullest  boy.  Hal  is  one 
of  Dr.  Barnardo’s  boys,  who  is  sent  out  to  a  farmer  in  Canada.  Here  he 
is  suspected  of  throwing  the  stone  which  caused  a  man’s  death.  Though 
innocent,  he  sees  he  cannot  prove  his  case,  and  consequently  flees  with  a 
boy  companion.  After  falling  into  the  hands  of  smugglers,  and  escaping, 
the  youthful  pair  take  up  their  abode  in  an  old  block-house  reputed  to  be 
haunted.  The  mystery  of  the  block-house  they  unravel,  but  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  smugglers,  who  attack  and  burn  their  homes,  causing 
the  death  of  Hal’s  companion  and  attempting  to  kill  Hal  himself.  The 
proof  of  Hal’s  innocence  being  forthcoming,  he  returns  to  his  original 
employment,  and  meets  with  much  success  in  life. 

Nutbrown  Roger  and  I :  a  Romance  of  the  Highway  (by  J.  H.  Yoxall)  is 
a  splendid  book  for  boys.  It  reviews  five  adventurous  days  in  the  life  of 
a  boy  who  has  been  defrauded  of  his  property,  and  driven  to  flee  from 
his  home,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle.  Nutbrown  Roger  is  a  nobleman 
who,  for  various  romantic  reasons,  has  taken  to  hiding,  and,  to  serve  his 
own  ends,  has  adopted  the  practices  of  a  merciful  highwayman.  These 
two  join  company,  and  pass  through  many  exciting  adventures,  which 
culminate  on  the  fifth  day  in  the  rescue  of  the  nobleman’s  betrothed 
from  the  hands  of  cruel  guardians,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  boy’s 
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property.  The  story  is  well  constructed  and  cleverly  told.  Spell-hound 
interest  will  be  maintained  to  the  very  last  page. 

Unlucky  :  a  Fragment  of  a  Girl's  Life  (by  Caroline  Austin)  is  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  series.  It  recounts  the  trials  and  misfortunes  of 
the  young  daughter  of  an  Indian  officer  who  misunderstands  her  step¬ 
mother,  although,  possibly,  the  step-mother  is  as  much  at  fault  as  she  in 
this  respect.  She  fights  hard  against  these  feelings,  and,  in  the  end, 
overcomes  them,  even  sacrificing  her  own  life  for  her  step-mother.  We 
heartily  recommend  schoolmistresses  to  include  Unlucky  in  their  lists  of 
prizes,  for  the  sound  teaching  it  contains. 

The  Secret  of  the  Old  House  is  a  story  for  children  by  Evelyn  Everett 
Green.  The  “  secret”  is  discovered  by  a  boy  Tim  and  his  sister  Dinah, 
who  arc  on  a  visit  to  their  rich  grandmother  in  the  country.  The  “  old 
house”  is  reputed  to  be  haunted,  but  the  two  children  prove  the  ghost 
to  be  an  unhappy  youth  who  has  been  allowed  to  seclude  himself  in  one 
wing  of  the  mansion. 

Fatty's  Ideas,  by  E.  L.  Tiddeman.  The  Kitchen  Cat,  by  Amy  Walton. 
Two  Little  Mice,  by  Mrs.  A.  If.  Garlic/e.  Cross  Purposes,  and  The  Shadows, 
by  George  Mac  Donald.  Tom  in  a  Tangle,  by  T.  Sparrow.  Lily  and  Pose  in 
One,  by  C.  S.  Lowndes.  Daphne,  by  E.  O' Byrne.  The  Royal  Eagle,  by  L. 
Thompson. — These  little  volumes  will  be  sure  to  please  children.  Their 
language  is  clear  and  simple,  and  their  subjects  are  interesting.  Each 
book  occupies  about  ninety  pages,  and  contains  a  coloured  frontispiece. 

A  Rash  Promise  ;  or,  Meg's  Secret  (by  C.  S.  Lowndes)  will  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  by  both  girls  and  boys.  Frank  Mitchell,  a  boy  from 
South  America  and  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  Noel  Ridgway 
are  pupils  of  Meg’s  father,  the  rector.  Frank  is  suspected  of  strangling 
a  favourite  dog.  Meg  learns  the  truth,  and  is  tortured  by  the  sight  of  an 
injustice  which  she  could  remedy  but  for  a  foolish  promise  of  secrecy. 

Mutual  help  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  lessons  conveyed  in  The  Seed  She 
Sowed  :  a  Talc  of  the  Great  Dock  Strike.  By  Emma  Leslie.  The  heroine, 
Winnie  Chaplin,  is  a  helpless  invalid,  who,  in  spite  of  her  physical  infir¬ 
mities  and  her  poverty,  finds  many  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  and 
alleviating  the  distress  around  her.  It  is  a  pretty  story  which  girls  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate. 

Philip  Danford  (by  Julia  Goddard)  is  a  tale  of  school-life  and  school¬ 
boy  honour.  The  hero  is  a  model  youth  who  prefers  to  suffer  disgrace 
rather  than  to  “  peach  ”  on  his  companions. 

The  Youngest  Princess ;  or,  Little  Means  to  Big  Ends  (by  Jennie  Chap¬ 
pell)  will  excite  the  interest  of  the  very  young,  although  the  common 
items,  theft,  false  accusation,  estrangement,  explanation,  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,  serve  to  make  up  the  tale. 

Arthur' s  Temptation  ;  or,  a  Bad  Beginning,  is  well  written  by  Emma 
Leslie,  and  shows  how  Arthur  came  under  the  control  of  bad  companions, 
got  into  debt,  robbed  his  employer,  and  passed  a  night  in  the  police 
station.  He  repents,  retrieves  his  character,  and,  by  his  subsequent  good 
conduct,  proves  that  his  penitence  is  sincere. 

Freda's  Folly ;  or,  The  Guest  at  Dysart  Manor.  By  M.  S.  Hay  craft. — 
The  heroine  writes  short  tales  for  children’s  magazines,  and  her  “  folly  ’  ’ 
consisted  in  making  a  wealth}'  aunt  believe  that  a  contribution  to  a 
leading  journal  was  her  work,  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance  to  Dysart 
Manor.  A  grave  piece  of  “folly,”  deserving  of  a  worse  name  perhaps. 
For  the  remorse  she  endured,  and  the  way  in  which  her  “folly  ”  was 
discovered,  we  refer  our  young  readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  will 
amply  repay  a  reading. 

Our  Two  Starlings  ;  or,  The  History  of  Dick  and  Patty.  By  Christian 
Bedford. — The  feeding  and  treatment  of  the  two  pet  birds  and  their  little 
eccentricities  will  be  both  instructive  and  amusing  to  little  folks. 

A  Change  for  the  Worse  ;  or,  The  Lessons  of  a  Day.  By  Harriet  M. 
Capes. — Florizel,  a  young  prince,  growing  tired  of  the  pomp  of  court  and 
palace  life,  wishes  to  become  a  common  boy.  The  experience  he  is  in 
want  of  comes  during  a  dream,  and  has  a^lasting  and  good  effect  on  him 
when  he  reaches  the  throne.  A  romantic  tale  without  a  “  dry  ”  page. 

National  Society’s  Depository. 

The  series  of  gift  books  presented  this  year  have  an  unusually  bright 
and  attractive  appearance.  The  bindings  are  such  as  to  delight  the 
aesthetic,  with  their  subdued  art-coloured  covers.  The  designs  upon  the 
outside  are  generally  well  executed,  and  the  inspection  of  them  is 
calculated  to  lure  youthful  readers  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their 
hidden  charms.  In  these  days  of  cheap  editions,  small  print,  and  conse¬ 
quent  weak  eyesight,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  National  Society, 
far  from  furthering  this  growing  evil,  prints  its  books  in  such  bold  clear 
type  that  it  is  almost  irresistible  to  even  a  moderate  reader.  The  books 
are  well  illustrated  and  excellently  bound. 

A  Little  Candle.  By  Mary  II.  Debcnham. — The  “naughty  world” 
over  which  the  “little  candle”  sheds  its  gentle,  warming  beams  is 
Scotland  in  the  days  of  Claverhouse.  The  heroine,  Bride  Galbraith,  the 
only  daughter  of  Parson  Murray,  though  but  a  slight  fragile  little 
creature,  is  nevertheless  the  comfort  and  mainstay  of  her  father,  when 
turned  from  his  ruined  home,  and  forced  to  flee  to  St.  Germains.  The 
old-fashioned  phraseology  and  touches  of  Scotch  dialect  give  a  flavour  to 
the  whole  book,  which  does  much  to  enhance  its  interest. 

The  Green  Girls  of  Greythorpe.  By  Cliristabel  R.  Coleridge. — The 
Green  Girls  of  Greythorpe,  the  likeness  of  three  of  whom  appears  upon 
the  cover,  are  inmates  of  a  Cumberland  semi-charity  school.  The  plot 


of  the  story,  if  plot  it  can  be  called,  is  of  the  slightest  character.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume  contains  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of  the  girls 
while  on  a  holiday  in  the  mountains  near  Screeside.  Miss  Coleridge 
tells  us  that  the  dialect  has  been  indicated  in  the  slightest  manner.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  it  altogether,  rather 
than  to  have  indicated  it  erroneously.  Miss  Coleridge  has  perhaps  gained 
her  ideas  of  Cumberland  dialects  from  Carlisle  only,  and  it  is  proverbial 
that  large  towns  are  the  last  places  in  which  to  study  village  or  country 
dialect.  “  Lile  ”  is  used  in  Carlisle  for  little,  but  round  Penrith,  the 
scene  of  the  story,  “  laal  ”  is  the  expression  more  generally  employed. 

Peckover's  Mill. — The  author  of  “Harwood  Hall”  has  provided  a 
stirring  Jacobite  story.  The  hero,  Silas  Peckover,  comes  back  from 
abroad  to  take  possession  of  his  home  under  exciting  circumstances  which 
form  the  plot  of  the  story.  Virtue  is  victorious  and  vice  vanquished  in 
the  good  old  manner.  The  villain  perishes  in  the  great  Frost  Fair  of 
1739. 

The  Family  Coach.  By  M.  and  C.  Lee. — The  joint  authoresses  of  this 
nondescript  work  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  F.  C.  L.,  so  that 
three  have  had  part  in  its  production,  but  have  nevertheless  failed  to 
provide  a  plot  for  the  volume.  It  is  not  a  guide  book,  although  the 
interest  of  the  work  centres  round  a  journey  from  London  to  the 
South  of  France  via  Folkestone,  Boulogne,  Paris,  and  Lyons.  The  book 
is  full  of  the  most  trifling  incidents  told  in  a  would-be  humorous 
style,  which  is  so  spun  out  that  it  becomes  wearisome  in  the 
extreme.  For  instance,  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  a  chase  after  a  cat,  which  is  as  unlikely  as  it  is  vapid  and 
uninteresting,  and  moreover  the  unfortunate  pet  animal  haunts  the 
pages  throughout.  The  other  source  of  amusement  is  a  somewhat 
silly  girl,  who  is  always  getting  lost  like  luggage,  and  turning  up  again 
when  least  expected.  If  our  authoresses  have  drawn  this  character  from 
life,  we  hope  for  their  sakes  that  they  will  not  have  to  travel  with  her. 
Incidentally  a  railway  accident  takes  place,  but  we  would  remark  that 
even  continental  guards  would  take  steps  to  prevent  a  collision,  when 
they  had  time  to  forewarn  the  approaching  train.  Nor  would  they 
merely  ask  the  passengers  to  alight  from  the  burning  train,  and  get  as 
far  off  as  possible,  without  any  further  precaution.  Possibly,  however, 
these  guards  wished  to  give  the  passengers  the  pleasure  of  viewing,  in 
safety,  so  novel  a  sight.  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  doubtless  supplied  by 
the  aversion  with  which  every  one  must  regard  the  priggish  Henrietta, 
whose  selfishness,  false  independence,  ignorance,  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  her  elders,  and  assumption  of  superiority  over  her  j uniors,  render  her  an 
object  of  disgust  to  all  right-minded  young  readers. 

The  Locked  Desk.  By  Frances  M.  Peard. — The  “locked  desk  ”  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  work  does  not  contain  money,  jewels,  or  a  false 
will,  but  only  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper,  in  which  there  is  an  account 
of  a  robbery  for  which  the  brother  of  an  honest  Cornish  fisherman’s  wife 
was  convicted.  This  is  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  poor  Mrs.  Barton. 
She  is  always  in  alarm  that  her  brother  will  return  from  his  ten  years’ 
sentence  and  claim  her  protection.  She  is  still  more  afraid  that  her 
children  and  neighbours  will  know  of  the  disgraceful  connexion.  The 
paper  is  stolen,  and  a  good-tempered  lazy  friend  of  David  Barton,  the 
fisherman’s  delicate  son,  is  suspected.  His  susceptibilities  are  so  wounded 
by  this  that  he  goes  to  sea,  while  Barton  the  fisherman  is  drowned  in  a 
gale,  and  his  widowed  wife  opens  a  shop  to  support  herself  and  children. 
(Incidentally  the  loss  of  the  paper  is  explained  by  Mrs.  Barton’s  somnam¬ 
bulistic  tendencies.)  Pier  convict  brother  finds  her  out,  however,  and 
robs  her  of  what  he  considers  must  be  valuable — the  worthless  papers  in 
the  locked  desk.  Her  kindness  to  him  in  distress  heaps  coals  of  fire  on 
the  malefactor’s  diead,  and  he  repents.  David’s  lazy  friend  is 
brought  back,  forgiven,  and  provided  with  remunerative  work,  and  the 
curtain  descends  upon  a  pretty  family  picture,  in  which  the  reformed 
convict  uncle  plays  his  part.  P'he  characters  throughout  are  drawn  with 
no  small  skill,  and  show  some  insight  into  child  nature. 

Dangerous  Jewels.  By  M.  Bramston. — That  Eldorado  of  novelists, 
“The  French  Revolution,”  gives  the  keynote  to  this  story.  Baron 
Kergoet,  though  remaining  in  France  to  combat  the  enemies  of  his  king, 
sends  his  children  to  England  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  kindness  of  their 
grandfather,  who  has  offered  them  an  asylum.  With  them  he  sends  the 
family  jewels.  This  fact  becomes  known  to  a  gipsy  sailor  on  the  boat  in 
which  they  think  to  secure  their  safety,  and  consequently  the  children 
are  kidnapped  by  the  gipsies  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels  they  wear.  After 
many  adventures  they  are  rescued  by  Mahala,  the  very  person  who  first 
instigated  their  robbery,  and  Phil,  the  informing  sailor  lad.  Phil  re¬ 
stores  to  them  the  family  jewels,  which  have  been  hidden  all  this  while 
in  a  wood,  and  finally  they  gain  their  grandfather’s  house,  where  they 
remain  until  the  close  of  the  revolution  ensures  their  return  in  safety 
to  France. 

The  Vicar's  Trio.  By  Esme  Stuart.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
interest  young  readers  in  Church  matters,  but  nevertheless  the  author 
has  met  with  no  small  measure  of  success.  The  vicar’s  trio  are  his  two 
daughters  and  his  son.  The  scene  of  the  story  lies  in  the.  pleasant 
vicarage  at  Fornleigh,  and  its  motive  is  the  extraordinary  exertions  made 
by  the  vicar  and  his  family  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  and  the  influence  of  his  family  on  the  parishioners..  Although 
the  children  who  form  the  trio  occasionally  speak  and  think  in  a  manner 
apparently  in  advance  of  their  years,  this  is  not  so  great  a  blemish  as 
'l  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  petted,  motherless  children  of  a  man  of 
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mild  and  scholarly  tastes,  ruled  only  by  a  housekeeper  who  defers  to  them 
in  all,  and  thoroughly  believes  in  their  infallibility  and  talents,  are 
likely,  not  only  to  unconsciously  adopt  many  of  their  father’s  expressions 
and  thoughts,  hut  to  speak  of  them  with  freedom  and  decision. 

John  Hogg. 

The  series  prepared  by  this  firm,  although  lacking  in  the  finish  which 
is  so  pleasant  a  characteristic  of  the  books  of  the  other,  firms  noticed 
in  these  columns,  yet  presents  a  tolerably  attractive  exterior.  In  these 
days  of  process  reproduction  of  photographs  and  drawings,  however,  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  a  better  series  of  illustrations  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  various  volumes.  In  many  cases  the  pictures  are 
mere  woodcuts  of  the  roughest  and  most  primitive  description,  and  look 
as  if  they  had  been  reproduced  from  newspapers  of  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  illustration  of  cheap  periodicals  had  become  a  fine  art.  In 
illustration  and  general  get-up,  Messrs.  Hogg  may  well  profit  by  the 
example  of  several  other  firms. 

Little  King  I.  By  Louisa  E.  Fobree. — This  slight  children’s  story 
enforces  the  advantages  of  being  one  of  a  large  family.  The  ‘  ‘  Little 
King  I  ”  of  the  story  is  a  masterful  passionate  boy,  of  excellent  tendencies, 
named  Rex.  The  story  recounts  how  his  reformation,  in  this  respect,  is 
worked  by  some  neighbours  who  providentially  arrive  in  Jersey,  and 
settle  next  door.  The  son  of  this  new  household  is  a  most  exemplary 
youth,  who,  being  an  only  brother  of  several  sisters,  naturally  has  lost 
much  of  his  ill-temper.  There  are  several  amusing  episodes  in  which 
Jim  and  his  sisters  figure,  and  the  story  finishes  to  the  tune  of  wedding 
bells.  By  dint  of  large  print  and  much  leading,  a  small  story  has  been 
magnified  into  a  book  of  not  insignificant  size. 

Famous  London  Merchants.  By  LL.  R.  Fox  Bourne. — The  merchants 
whose  short  biographies  find  a  place  in  this  volume  are  such  as  have 
lived  and  worked  chiefly  in  London,  and  whose  lives  form  pages  of 
London  history.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
several  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  thirteen  merchants  whose 
names  appear  together  represent  mercantile  life  from  1353  to  the  present 
time :  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  E.  Osborne, 
Sir  W.  Herrick,  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  Sir  H.  Garway,  Sir  Dudley  North, 
Thomas  Guy,  William  Beckford,  Henry  Thornton,  Nathan  Meyer  Roth¬ 
schild,  Samuel  Gurney,  and  George  Peabody.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated,  but  the  designs  are  neither  very  new  nor  very  well  done. 

Watchers  for  the  Fawn.  By  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lloyd. — Mrs.  Lloyd  has  given 
us  a  series  of  “Studies  of  Christian  Character”  as  exemplified  by  some 
of  the  greatest  leaders  of  Church  reform.  Among  others  are  sketches  of 
Bede,  John  Huss,  John  of  Wesel,  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  a  trifle  heavy  for  young  readers,  but  gives  a  good  insight  into 
the  characters  of  men  whose  staunch  faith  has  given  them  immortal 
fame. 

The  Fortunes  of  Ruby,  Pearl,  and  Fiamond .  By  Frances  Armstrong . — 
Three  little  kittens  of  most  engaging  appearance  lend  their  names  as  the 
title  of  this  story.  From  a  bazaar  where  they  are  sold  to  their  respective 
owners,  they  pass  through  many  adventures,  and  frequently  change  their 
homes,  but  arrive  at  a  comfortable  haven  at  last.  The  book  is  worded 
in  simple  style,  and  is  likely  to  interest  young  children. 

Arctic  Exploration,  Fiscovery ,  and  Adventure.  By  John  Tillotson. — The 
author  of  this  book  gives,  in  readable  and  accessible  form,  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Arctic  exploration  from  1497  to  the  present  day.  He 
also  embodies  in  his  work  the  experiences  of  Captain  Penny,  the  veteran 
whaler,  now  produced  for  the  first  time.  The  narrative  is  compiled  from 
Captain  Penny’s  logs.  The  ice-bound  regions  round  the  poles  have  been 
the  scenes  of  so  much  endurance,  courage,  and  manhood,  and  withal  of 
so  much  tenderness  and  goodness,  that  any  account  of  their  exploration 
is  likely  to  convey  lessons  of  no  small  value  to  youthful  readers.  And 
the  exciting  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  which  are  here  chro¬ 
nicled  will  prove  of  thrilling  interest  to  all  who  peruse  this  volume. 

Metiiuen  &  Co. 

A  Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. — The  author  of  this  story 
is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Liverpool.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is  Bet  Granger, 
a  paper-seller  in  the  streets  of  that  town.  The  troubles  of  the 
poor  girl  arise  partly  from  having  to  tend  and  guard  her  motherless 
brothers,  and  keep  them  from  her  drunken  father,  and  partly  from  the 
schemes  of  her  lover’s  rival.  Another  charmingly  drawn  character  is 
Bet’s  friend  Hester,  who,  by  the  power  of  her  magnificent  voice,  rules 
among  the  girls  of  Liverpool,  and  on  one  occasion  stays  an  infuriated 
crowd  from  wrecking  a  minor  theatre.  How  Bet’s  drunken  father  sells 
her  “  walk  ”  and  promises  her  in  marriage  to  Isaac  Dent,  while  he  assists 
in  getting  Will  Scarlett  (her  sailor  lover)  arrested  ;  and  how  the  Irish 
women  imprison  Isaac,  and  ^force  him  by  muscular  strength  to  release 
Will  and  forego  his  claim  on  Bet’s  hand,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
discover.  The  book  is  likely  to  further  the  interests  of  the  poorest  of 
our  girls,  whose  lot  is  so  much  to  be  pitied  in  all  large  towns,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Liverpool.  At  the  same  time  it  still  further  enforces  the  praise 
due  to  the  many  noble  ladies  whose  work  among  the  poorest  is  only 
known  to  those  they  benefit ;  and  as  an  example  of  how  the  poor  aid 
each  other,  it  is  a  bright  spot  in  what  is  too  apt  to  he  regarded  as  abso¬ 
lute  darkness.  The  work  is  well  illustrated,  although,  perhaps,  the 
pictures  of  the  “paper  girls  ”  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  respectability. 
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of  Action). 

Nasmith’s  (J.)  Modern  Cotton-Spinning  Machinery,  its  Principles  and  Con¬ 
struction,  illustrated,  4to,  los.  cl. 

Odes  from  the  Greek  Dramatists,  translated  by  English  Poets  and  Scholars, 
cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d,  parchment. 

Otto  (Dr.  E.)  and  Corkran’s  (S.  F.)  French  Dialogues,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Palgrave’s  (F.  T.)  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  fid.  cl. 

Paulin’s  (R.)  The  Wild  West  Coast  of  New  Zealand,  a  Summer  Cruise  in  the 
Rosa,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  fid.  cl. 

Pictorial  History  of  British  Empire,  Social,  Descriptive,  and  Biographical, 
illustrated,  cr.  4to,  5s.  cl. 

Poetical  Works  of  Milton,  ed.  by  D.  Masson,  3  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

Reinach  (T.) :  Mithridate  Eupator,  lOfr. 

Ross’s  (Rev.  C.  B.)  Our  Father’s  Kingdom,  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Russell’s  (W.  C.)  Horatio  Nelson  and  the  Naval  Supremacy  of  England,  8vO, 
14s.  cl. 

Sainte-Beuve’s  (C.  A.)  Essays  on  Men  and  Women,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Sauer  (C.  M.)  and  Corkran’s  (S.  F.)  Spanish  Dialogues,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Say  (L.)  etChailley  (J.) :  Le  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d’Economie  Politique,  Vol.  L 
25fr. 

Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  edited,  with  Text,  &c.,  by  J.  W. 
Mackail,  8vo,  16s.  cl. 

Selenka’s  (Dr.  E.)  Zoological  Pocket-Book,  translated  by  J.  R.  A.  Davis,  12mo, 
4s.  cl. 

Stedman’s  (A.  M.  M.)  Easy  French  Exercises  in  Elementary  Syntax,  with 
Vocabulary,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Steel’s  (R.  E.)  The  World  of  Science,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Stirling’s  (J.  H.)  Philosophy  and  Theology,  8vo,  9s.  cl. 

Underhill’s  (A.)  Simple  Navigation  for  Home  Waters,  3s.  fid.  cl. 

Walker’s  (B.)  My  Musical  Experiences,  8vo,  14s.  cl. 

Warnecke  (F.) :  Die  Deutschen  Biicherzeichen,  30m. 

Williams’s  (W.  M.)  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making,  and  of  their  Practical 
Uses,  cr  8vo,  9s.  cl. 

Woodward’s  (C.  M.)  Manual  Training  in  Education,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Young’s  Christ  of  History,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
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NELSON’S  BOOKS  for  PRIZES. 


PRICE 

6s.  6d, 

NEW  LIBRARY  HISTORY. 

THE  GRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

From  Celtic  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated  with  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Tables.  803  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

5s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  A.  A.  HODGE ,  D.D. 
EVANGELICAL  THEOLOGY.  A  Course  of  Popular  Lectures  by 
A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology.  Princeton.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

NEW  WORK  BY  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 
LOYAL  HEARTS.  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  “  Good  Queen  Bess,” 
By  Evelyn  Eveeett-Gkeen,  Author  of  “  Heiress  of  Wylmington,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

4s. 

NEW  TALE  BY  CONSTANCE  EVELYN. 

ALISON  WALSH  :  A  Study  of  To-Day.  By  C.  Evelyn.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  LUCY  TAYLOR. 

FRITZ  OF  PRUSSIA :  Germany’s  Second  Emperor.  By  Lucy 
Taylor,  Author  of  “  The  Children’s  Champion,  and  the  Victories 
he  Won,”  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

New  Editions,  Illustrated. 

WANDERINGS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA,  &c.  By  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  OF 
H.M.S.  “  BEAGLE.”  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
With  Sixteen  full-page  and  Six  double-page  Illustrations.  8vo, 
cloth  extra. 

THE  ROYAL  PRIZE  BOOKS. 

ROYAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra. 

PICTURES  AND  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra. 

3s.  6d. 

Neiv  Edition. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  LIGHTHOUSES  AND  LIGHT¬ 
SHIPS  :  Descriptive  and  Historical.  By  W,  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  CHARLES  S.  ROBINSON. 
SIMON  PETER :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Map  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Author’s  Edition. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  DYSON. 

THE  STORIES  OF  THE  TREES.  Talks  with  the  Children. 
By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dyson,  Author  of  “Children’s  Flowers,”  “Apples 
and  Oranges,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Is.  6d. 

NEW  REWARD  BOOKS. 

ARCHIE’S  FIND  :  A  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  Eleanor 
Streuder,  Author  of  “Jack  and  his  Ostrich,”  &c.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra. 

CAPTAIN  POLLY.  “Thou  hast  Gained  thy  Brother.”  A  Story 
for  Young  People.  By  Sophie  Swett.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

DICE,  AND  HARRY,  AND  TOM  ;  or,  For  Our  Reaping  By-and- 
By.  By  Florence  E.  Burch,  Author  of  “  No  Royal  Road,”  Ac. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

A  LITTLE  BOY  AND  GIRL  ;  or.  How  Rollo  and  Tricksy  filled 
their  Money-box.  By  Florence  E.  BuRcn.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

JACKO  ;  or,  The  Slippery  Highway.  By  Harriet  E.  Burch,  Author 
of  “  Wind  and  Wave,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

JACK  AND  FLOSS  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SEA:  A  Story  for 
the  Young  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  K. 
Woodgate.  Post  8 vo,  cloth  extra. 

Is. 

JUDEA  CAPTA  :  The  Story  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Hallock,  Author  of  “  That  Sweet  Story  of  Old,”  &c.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE  “  FAVOURITE  NURSERY  SERIES.” 

FAVOURITE  STORIES  FOR  THE  NURSERY.  Con¬ 
taining: — Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves— Hop  o’  My  Thumb,  and 
the  Seven  League  Boots— Children  in  the  Woods— Tom  Thumb- 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  &c.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  fancy  boards,  Is ;  cloth  extra,  Is.  Od. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  OF  PICTURES  AND 
STORIES  FOR  1891.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Illuminated 
cover,  boards. 

PRICE 


NEW  UNBEARABLE  PICTURE  BOOKS 

THE  FAVOURITE  NURSERY  ALBUM.  Forty  Coloured 
Plates  Mounted  on  Manilla.  Eighty  Subjects  Illustrated.  Every 
page  Coloured.  4to,  cloth  extra. 

THE  SUNDAY  PICTURE  ALBUM.  Forty  Coloured  Plates 
Mounted  on  Manilla.  128  Subjects  Illustrated.  Every  page 
Coloured.  4to,  cloth  extra. 

6s, 

New  Editions. 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN :  A  Tale  of  Life  Among  the  Lowly.  By 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra. 

THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.  By  E.  Wetherell.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra. 

3s. 

THE  LAND  WHERE  JESUS  CHRIST  LIVED  :  A  Book 
for  the  Young.  By  Hester  Douglas.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

LITTLE  LIVES,  AND  THREADS  OF  GOLD  TO  GUIDE 
THEM.  By  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING :  or,  Stories  from  Genesis.  A  Book 
for  the  Young.  By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton,  Author  of  “  The  Story  of 
Jesus,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

FROM  EGYPT  TO  CANAAN.  A  Book  for  the  Young.  By  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Morton,  Author  of  “  The  Friend  in  Need  Papers,”  &c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  extra. 

APPLES  OF  GOLD  ON  SALVERS  OF  SILVER.  Scripture 
Illustrations  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Mackay, 
D.D.,  Montreal.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

IN  A  COUNTRY  MANSE.  Reminiscences  of  Life  and  Work. 
By  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Flisk.  Post  8vo,  cloth. 

NEW  DEVOTIONAL  BOOK  BY  J.  R.  MACDUFF,  D.D. 

HOSPICE  OF  THE  PILGRIM:  The  Great  Rest- Word  of  Christ. 
By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Gloria  Patri,”  &c.  With 
Carmine  Borders.  Royal  18mo,  cloth. 

2s.  6d. 

NEW  TALES  AND  STORIES. 

KIBBOO  GANEY :  or,  The  Lost  Chief  of  the  Copper  Mountain. 

A  Tale  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Heart  of  Africa.  By  Walter 
Wentworth.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

DULCIE’S  LOVE  STORY.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Author 
of  “Winning  the  Victory,”  “Birdie’s  Resolve,”  &c.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  extra. 

BIRDIE’S  RESOLVE,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED:  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

2s.  6d. 

STORIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Henrietta 
Christian  Wright.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

2s.  6d. 

STORIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Henrietta 
Christian  Wright,  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

3s.  6d. 

NEW  STORY  BY  A.  L.  0.  E. 

THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  BONIFACE  LANE.  ByA.L.O. E„ 

Author  of  “  Beyond  the  Black  Waters,”  “  Harold’s  Bride,”  &o. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

PHILIP :  A  Story  of  the  First  Century.  By  Mary  C.  Cutler. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Neiu  Editions. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL  ;  or,  The  Humorists.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK.  By  Washington  Irving.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra.  The  Author’s  Revised  Edition. 

A  STORM  IN  A  TEA-CUP.  By  Miss  Gave,  Author  of  “Dickie 
Winton.”  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

2s. 

HEROES  OF  HISTORY  SERIES. 

FRANCIS  DRAKE,  The  Sea-King  of  Devon.  By  George  M. 
Towle.  Author  of  “Magellan,”  “Pizarro,”  “Ralegh,”  “  Vasco  de 
Gama,”  &e.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

PIZARRO  :  His  Adventures  and  Conquests.  By  George  M.  Towle, 
Author  of  “  Magellan,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH  :  His  Exploits  and  Voyages.  By  George 
M.  Towle,  Author  of  “  Francis  Drake,”  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
THE  STORY  OF  MAGELLAN;  or,  The  First  Voyage  Round  the 
World.  By  George  M.  Towle,  Author  of  “  Vasco  de  Gama,”  &c. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

THE  VOYAGES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  VASCO  DE 
GAMA.  By  George  M.  Towle,  Author  of  “  Ralegh,”  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Is.  6d. 

v  NELSON’S  ILLUSTRA  TED  and  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  HOOKS  for  the  Drawing-room,  and  for  Home  Heading,  Roolcs  of 
Travel  and  Natural  History,  Tales  for  the  Young,  Ac.,  Ac.,  in  Handsome  Bindings,  suitable  for  PRESENTS  and  PRIZES, 
jiost  free  on  application. 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  30  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G.;  PARKSIDE,  EDINBURGH;  &  NEW  YORK 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMS. 


UNIV.  GORE.  COLL. 

MATRIC  l  RATIO X. 

MATRICULATION  BIBSCTORY,  with  PUH  ANSWERS  to 

the  Examination  Papers.  No.  VIII.,  June,  1S90.  Cloth  gilt,  Is. 

Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  Is.  Scl. 

Latin  Composition  and  Syntax.  By  A.  II.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  J.  H. 
"^^AYDONj'MrAT'Lmicl"  ""i's.’GcL . 

French  Prose  Reader.  By S.  Barlet,  B.-6s-Sc.,  &W.F.  Masom,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.  Fourth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.  By  R.  W.  Stewart, 
B.Sc.  Loud.  Ssl'e'd.  "  “* 

Heat  and  Light  Problems,  with  numerous  Worked  Examples.  By  B.  W. 
Stewart,  B.Sc.  Loud.  Is.  8d. 

Matriculation  Chemistry,  Notes  and  Papers.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Greek  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty  Examination 
Papers  in  Greek  set  at  London  Matriculation.  Is. ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  French  Papers.  Matriculation  English  Lan¬ 
guage  Papers.  Matriculation  English  History  Papers. 
Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers.  (Uniform  with  the  above.)  Each 
IsT; "’cloth" gdltTls,  6d.  ""  " . 

For  January,  1891. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.  J. 
Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  A  Vocabu¬ 
lary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  in  One  Vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.  J. 
Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  A  Vocabu¬ 
lary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  A  Literal 
Translation,  Is.  The  Three  Parts  in  One  Vol.,  2s.  6d. 

For  June,  1891. 

Livy,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  AV.  P.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  A  Vocabulary  (in 
order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers  Interleaved,  Is.  A  Literal  Translation, 
Is.  6d.  The  Three  Parts  in  One  ATol.,  3s.  Gd. 


INTERMEDIA TE  ARTS. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY,  with  PULL  ANSWERS 

to  the  Examination  Papers.  No.  III.,  1890.  Is.  6d. 
Intermediate  Latin.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes, 
M.A.  Lond.  (Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  2s.  6d. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  A  Reprint  of  all  the  Unseen  Latin 

and  Greek  Passages  set  at  Matric.  and  Inter.  Arts.  Is.  Gd. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  Is. 

Intermediate  Greek.  By  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Advanced  French  Reader.  By  S.  Barlet,  B.-es-Sc.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d7 

Intermediate  Prench  Examination  Papers,  1S77  to  1SS8.  2s. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.  By  the  Principal  of  University  Correspond¬ 
ence  College.  Fifth  Thousand.  2s.  6d. 


TUTORIAL  SERIES. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. — (continued). 

For  July,  1891. 

Vergil.— Aeneid  IK.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  H. 
Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid  X.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  H. 
Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid  IK.  and  X.  A  Vocabulary,  with  Test  Papers.  Is. 

Vergil.— Aeneid  IX.  and  X.  A  Translation.  By  A.  A.  Irwin  Nesbitt, 
M.A.  Is.  6d, 

Tacitus. — Annals  I.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S. 
Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  2s.  Gd.  A 
Vocabulary,  Interleaved,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  A  Translation,  2s.  The 
Three  Parts  in  One  Vol.  4s.  Gd. 

Herodotus  VI.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  Oxon.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  3s.  6d.  A  Vocabulary,  Inter¬ 
leaved,,  with  Test  Papers,  Is.  A  Translation,  2s.  The  Three  Parts  in  One 
Vol.,  5s.  Gd. 

History  of  England,  1485  to  1580.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon., 

and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1485  to  1530.  Is.Gd. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1485  to  1580.  By  W.  H.  Low, 

mTaT LondT~3s.  'GcL™* 

Shakespeare.  —  Henry  VIII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  H. 
Low,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

Intermediate  English,  1891.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  and  Honours 

subjects  set.  2s. 

Notes  on  Spenser’s  Shepherd’s  Calender,  with  an  Introduction.  By 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  (For  Honours,  1891.)  2s. 


INT.  SC.  &  FREE.  SCI. 

INTER.  SCIENCE  AND  PRELIM.  SCI.  DIRECTORY.  No.  I., 

July,  1S90.  With  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers.  2s.  6d. 

Science  Model  Answers :  being  Solutions  to  the  Intermediate  Science 
and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  Papers  set  July,  1889.  2s.  6d. 

Text-Book  of  Heat,  covering  the  entire  Int.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci.  Syllabus,  with 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Calculations.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  Gd. 

Text-Book  of  Light  (uniform  with  the  Text-Boolc  of  Heat).  By  R.  W. 
Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  3s.  Gd. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt,  with  a  selection  of  Model  Analyses.  By  W 
Briggs,  F.C.S.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  2s. 

Coordinate  Geometry,  By  W.  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan.  Part  I.  2  s. 

Science  Chemistry  Papers :  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 
Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  for  Twenty-one 
years,  with  full  Answers  to  the  1889  Papers,  and  Advice  as  to  Text-books.  By 
W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.  2s.  6d. 

Science  Physics  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above).  2s.  Gd. 

Science  Biology  Papers  (uniform  with  the  above).  2s.  6d. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Rooks  in  the  Tutorial  Series,  which  includes  over  200  ivor/cs  specially 
adapted  for  London  University  Examinations,  post  free  on  application  to 


W.  B.  OLIVE  &  CO,,  (Univ.  Oorr.  Coll,  Press  Warehouse),  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.O, 
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Hi  O  1ST  ID  O  1ST  B-A_- 


UNIV.  CORR.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 


LONDON ,  NOVDMBDD  I,  1890. 

The  purpose  and  the  place  in  education  of  manual  train, 
ing  have  recently  received  attention  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  considerable  differences  manifest  themselves  as 
regards  the  estimate  placed  on  this  training  in  different 
countries.'  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  subject  has 
been  much  discussed  in  the  United  States,  and  that  our 
own  Colonies,  after  having  examined  other  systems,  should 
conclude  that  that  of  the  States  is  best  suited  to  their  wants. 
Colonists  especially  need  to  learn  how  to  turn  their  hands  to 
many  things,  and  no  doubt  this  special  need  influences  them 
in  their  educational  arrangements. 

A  report  which  has  just  been  published  in  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  presents,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  the  view  taken 
by  an  Australian  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  difference 
between  recent  developments  in  America  and  Europe  in  the 
matters  of  technical  instruction  and  manual  training.  The 
reporter  is  Mr.  Steinfeld,  President  of  the  Melbourne 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers.  He  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
for  many  years  lived  in  London.  He  may  therefore,  be 
expected  to  bring  to  the  inquiry  a  cosmopolitan  and  un¬ 
biassed  mind.  He  points  out  that  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  the  system  of  manual  training  in  the  United 
States  is  based,  and  also  that  on  which  the  system  in  England, 
as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  developed,  is  based,  is  a  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  to  all  classes  of  the  training  of  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  both  in  drawing  and  in  the  use  of  tools.  The 
shop  instruction  which  is  essential  to  a  mechanical  engineer 
is  deemed  to  have  in  it  elements  of  value  in  general  educa¬ 
tion,  and  specially  so  for  an  enterprising  people  living  under 
the  social  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 
Hence,  tuition  in  the  universal  language  of  drawing  has 
become  widespread  and  efficient,  and  this  tuition  has  been 
largely  combined  with  highly  systematised  class  instruction 
in  the  use  of  what  are  designated  the  universal  tools.  This 
instruction  is  primarily  given  as  a  useful  qualification  to  a 
man  in  any  position  of  life  and  without  reference  to  his 
future  calling.  The  manual  training  in  the  use  of  the  pencil 
and  of  tools  has  made  simultaneous  progress  in  the  States 
on  three  distinct  lines  : — 

“  1.  It  has  been  adopted  in  existing  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  High  Schools;  nearly  every  polytechnic,  agricultural, 
and  mechanical  school  in  the  country  has  tuitional  shop  work 
included  in  its  technical  courses. 

“  2.  There  have  been  erected  several  manual  -  training 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  and  far  more  general  character 
than  the  institutions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

“  3.  In  a  large  range  of  public  and  private  elementary 
schools,  manual  exercises  have  been  introduced,  and  even 
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systematic  tool  and  drawing  instruction,  which  is  being  given 
•with  what  are  regarded  as  most  satisfactory  results.” 

Mr.  Steinfeld  further  remarks  that  the  American  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  the  schools  seems  also  to  be 
that  of  England,  where  in  the  Board  Schools,  particularly 
in  London,  both  drawing  and  manual  training  are  finding  a 
place. 

Above  the  Board  Schools  are  some  Polytechnics  and 
Technical  Institutes  which  may  be  called  manual-training 
schools.  The  schools  in  Class  No.  1  are  represented  in 
England,  according  to  Professor  Woodward,  organiser  of  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  by  three  London  schools, 
namely,  King’s  College,  University  College,  and  the  central 
school  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Mr.  Woodward 
says  : — “  These  schools  are  all  high-grade  polytechnic  schools, 
for  which  the  manual-training  school  is  strictly  preparatory. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  graduate  of  a  manual¬ 
training  school  enters  a  polytechnic  school  as  a  freshman.” 
Hence,  Mr.  Steinfeld  concludes  that  in  both  countries  there 
are,  to  take  the  ascending  scale,  the  public  schools,  into  which 
manual  training  of  some  kind  is  being  introduced  :  next, 
the  manual-training  schools  proper,  in  which  very  systema¬ 
tised  tuition  in  the  use  of  tools  is  given;  and  then  high 
schools,  which  are  improving  their  workshops  and  toolwork 
instruction  for  the  benefit  of  higher  students  who  may  or 
may  not  have  passed  through  manual-training  schools  proper. 

Mr.  Steinfeld  reports  further  that  the  technical  schools  of 
Germany  are  very  good,  and  even  grand  of  their  kind,  but 
they  are  definite  trade  schools,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to 
our  colonists.  There  are  three  grades  of  day  schools  and 
evening  schools,  but  it  is  assumed  by  all  that  their  pupils  are 
destined  for  a  particular  trade.  Again,  in  the  lower  and 
middle  grades  the  tuition  is  too  much  confined  to  drawing, 
and  scarcely  extends  to  manual  training.  In  Prance  he  was 
struck  with  the  artistic  taste  and  skill  in  designing 
which  have  been  developed  by  special  attention  to 
drawing.  In  France,  as  in  Germany,  technical  schools  are 
special  trade  schools,  but,  in  addition,  tool  instruction  is 
given  in  Paris  to  all  pupils  of  ten  and  upwards  in  the  free 
public  schools.  Mr.  Steinfeld  adds  to  his  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  On  the  whole,  I  concluded  that  the 
systems  of  Germany  and  France  did  not  meet  our  conditions 
and  requirements  as  much  as  that  of  America.  For  the 
reasons  stated  and  indicated,  I  venture  to  recommend  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  suffuse  our  own  education  with  the 
American  idea  of  manual  training  for  all,  associated  with 
drawing  as  the  universal  language  of  industry.” 

The  last  remark  is  most  important,  and  has  a  bearing  on 
other  systems  of  manual  training,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Swedish  system  which  emanates  from  Naas,  and  which  the 
Sloyd  Association,  and  the  Sloyd  Institute  at  Sydenham, 
under  Miss  Chapman  and  Miss  Nystrom,  are  endeavouring  to 
adapt  to  the  wants  of  this  country.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
basis  of  truth  and  wisdom  underlying  this  system,  and  if  it 
settles  into  such  a  place  as  the  experience  of  the  mass  of 
teachers  find  it  suitable  for,  only  good  can  come  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  amongst  us  as  a  divinely-appointed 
subject,  having  only  one  prophet,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to 
mortal  men  to  criticise  it  or  to  suggest  additions  to  it.  Only 
with  bated  breath,  therefore,  dare  we  venture  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  arising  from  the  reports  we  are  considering. 


Let  none  conclude  from  them  that  we  lack  reverence  for  the 
respected  and  enthusiastic  founder  of  the  system,  or  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Sloyd,  for  such  conclusions 
would  not  be  true.  What  we  should1  like  to  see  is,  that 
Sloyd  should  take  its  natural  place  in  the  system  of  manual 
training. 

Sloyd,  as  it  is  introduced,  is  evidently  designed  for  a 
country  where  more  time  can  be  given  to  manual  instruction 
than  is  possible,  at  least  at  present,  in  England.  Three 
terms’  work  in  it  produces  but  little  appai’ent  result  com¬ 
pared  with  what  most  people  will  expect. 

As  at  present  developed,  the  system  seems  suitable  to  boys 
and  girls  of,  say,  nine  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  its  place  in  an 
English  education  would  be  the  next  stage  following  on 
intelligent  teaching  by  the  Kindergarten  method.  The 
pupils  in  the  Sloyd  Institute  at  Sydenham  are  much  older 
than  this;  but,  of  course,  in  working  out  an  experiment,  the 
principals  have  been  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  material 
provided  by  adjacent  schools.  The  present  pupils  have, 
undoubtedly,  been  trained  to  work  with  great  accuracy,  but 
it  must  again  be  remarked  that  the  models  are  of  very  simple 
objects,  and  the  majority  of  English  and  Colonial  boys  would 
require  more  advanced  and  progressive  work  to  stimulate 
them  to  push  onward  at  such  a  pace  that  the  limited  time 
at  their  disposal  may  be  profitably  spent. 

A  great  defect  in  the  system  under  review  is  the  want  of 
drawing  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  each  exercise.  When 
we  remember  the  great  outcry  among  mechanics  generally  in 
this  country  about  this  defect  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  last  decade,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  any  system  of 
manual  training  must  be  based  upon  the  drawing  of  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  models  by  the  children  themselves. 

If  it  were  associated  with  drawing,  and  if  due  economy  of 
time  were  secured,  Sloyd  might  supply  the  Kindergarten  of 
the  manual  training  system. 


We  have  of  late  been  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  studying  the  history  of 
education  ;  and  we  have  also  pointed  out  what  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  teaching.  So  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
now  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  art  of  teaching — that  art 
which  theory  indicates  and  practice  approves  as  most 
effective. 

The  various  aims  of  teaching  group  themselves  readily 
under  the  heads  of  acquirement  of  knowledge,  development 
of  mental  power,  and  rendering  skill  efficient.  The  mental 
processes  connected  with  these  are  found  to  be,  briefly  stated, 
taking  in,  assimilating  (including  working  up  of  material 
into  new  forms),  and  giving  out.  It  is  with  regard  to  the 
last-named,  with  regard  to  giving  out  or  expressing,  that  our 
present  school  methods  are  chiefly  defective,  being  both  in¬ 
complete  and  ill-constructed  ;  while  it  is  constantly  forgotten 
that  information  and  knowledge  are  not  the  same  thing — that 
information  only  becomes  knowledge  by  being  assimilated, 
and  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  assimilation ;  that 
making  use  of  information  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means 
to  produce  assimilation ;  and  that  effectiveness  in  work  is 
the  only  true  test  that  the  assimilation  is  being  or  has  been 
accomplished. 
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The  learner,  we  find,  is  to  gain  knowledge  for  himself 
at  first  hand,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  native  powers  and 
through  personal  experience.  The  teacher  is  to  be  a  stimu¬ 
lator,  director,  superintendent.  Indeed,  teaching  may  be 
described  as  “  co-operative  leai'ning  ” — by  which  we  mean 
to  indicate  not  only  that  learner  and  teacher  are  to  be  fellow- 
workers,  both  of  them  active ,  but  also  that  there  should  be  a 
co-operation  amongst  the  learners  themselves.  The  educa¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  young  on  one  another  is  recognised 
clearly  enough  as  existing  outside  the  class-room,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  playground  ;  but  we  need  to  recognise  it  far  more 
than  we  do  as  an  educative  influence  inside  the  class-room,  as 
a  valuable  factor  in  the  process  of  learning,  especially  during 
the  earlier  and  more  imitative  period  of  school-life. 

The  learner  must  begin  with  concrete  objects  and  visible 
actions — with  what  to  him  are  facts — and  from  these  he  is 
to  get  ideas,  ideas  of  his  own.  He  cannot  teach  himself  by 
abstractions,  rules,  and  definitions  packed  into  words  for 
him  by  others  ;  for  these  seldom  or  never  give  him  ideas  of  his 
own — his  own,  that  is,  in  the  truest  sense.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion,  then,  of  the  teacher  and  in  companionship  with  other 
learners  he  teaches  himself,  beginning  with  facts  and  things 
— because  these  are  what  he  apprehends  best,  and  will  find 
easiest  to  begin  comprehending.  He  sees,  handles,  experi¬ 
ments  ;  observes  what  things  are,  what  they  do,  what  they 
are  like ;  exercises  his  powers  of  observation,  memory, 
imagination,  judgment ;  prepares  himself,  fits  himself  for 
understanding  at  the  proper  time  general  prepositions  founded 
on  what  he  has  acquired.  He  analyses,  notes  likenesses  and 
unlikenesses,  combines,  constructs,  expresses  himself,  all  in 
a  way  well  within  his  power.  He  is  a  discoverer,  and  is, 
therefore,  interested ;  and  remembers,  because  he  gets  the 
new  information  when  he  icants  it,  and  therefore  when  it  is 
most  interesting  ;  and  he  understands  it,  because  he  gets  it  in 
its  right  connections ;  while  by  so  getting  it  he  likewise  renders 
what  he  already  knows  both  more  intelligible  and  more 
interesting.  This  acquiring  of  information  in  its  right 
connections — together  with  the  maintaining  of  the  intercon¬ 
nections  between  facts,  and  the  constant  extension  of  these 
interconnections  on  eveiy  side — is  another  point  of  critical 
importance  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  especially  in  that  part 
of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the  acquirement  and  skilled  use  of 
knowledge. 

Again,  by  teaching  himself,  in  the  sense  we  have  ex¬ 
plained,  the  pupil  proceeds  in  proportion  to  his  strength, 
and  must,  perforce,  advance  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  compound  to 
simple.  He  passes  at  the  right  rate  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite.  He  also  learns  to  reason  on  the  relation  of  facts 
to  each  other,  and  of  ideas  to  each  other  ;  while  the  logic  of 
experiment  will  gradually  lead  him  to  the  logic  of  thought — 
an  order  of  progress  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  has,  in  fact,  started  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  mental 
Conceptions,  to  which,  by  the  natural  associations  of  ideas, 
other  knowledge  and  other  conceptions  will  attach  them¬ 
selves  in  due  connection  and  succession.  And  further,  there 
is  another  consideration  which  is  only  too  often  lost  sight  of 
— the  knowledge  gained  personally  by  the  action  of  the 
pupil’s  own  mind  will  be  as  clear,  as  definite,  and  as  accui-ate 
as  is  possible  in  his  case  at  the  time.  The  pedantic  and  tire¬ 
some  insistence  on  minute  accuracy  in  the  early  education  of 
the  young  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 


of  their  learning.  It  is  part  of  the  old  ignorance  of  mind- 
growth  and  knowledge-growth,  and  is  due  to  the  now 
discredited  attempt  to  treat  childreu  as  miniature  men  and 
womeu.  Because  accuracy  is  of  immense  importance  to  men 
and  women,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  of  the  same  importance 
to  little  children — at  any  rate  intellectually;  and  we  shall 
not  produce  it  by  a  process  which  is  rather  like  bullying  than 
teaching.  It  is  only  in  an  historical  and  evolutionary  sense 
that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man— antecedent,  that  is,  in 
intellectual  progress  and  development.  Of  coui’se,  the 
pupil’s  first  observations  and  notions  and  conclusions  will  be 
imperfect— dim,  indefinite,  inaccurate — but  by  the  exercises 
indicated  his  mind  will  have  become  more  capable  of  seeing 
their  imperfections,  and  of  modifying  and  correcting  them. 
By  teaching  himself,  and  relying  on  his  own  power  in  each 
special  case,  he  is  on  the  way  to  acquire  the  power  of  teach¬ 
ing  himself  generally,  and  is  gaining  for  himself  the  habit  of 
self-direction  and  self-support  and  vigorous  endeavour — and 
this,  as  Joseph  .Payne  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  the  end  and 
consummation  of  the  teacher’s  art. 


The  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School  has  continued  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Contemporary  the  criticism  which 
he  opened  in  the  May  number  of  that  Review  on  the 
Educational  System  in  Public  Schools.  His  aim  in  this 
second  article  is  constructive.  He  desires  to  set  before 
his  readers,  at  least  in  outline,  the  kind  of  system  which 
in  his  judgment  would,  for  all  purposes,  be  an  advance 
on  the  existing  one.  The  compromise  known  as  the 
Modern  Side,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  a  large 
number  of  schools,  he  does  not  regard  with  favour,  nor 
does  he  admit  that  it  is  the  only  or  best  method  of 
meeting  the  intellectual  demands  of  modern  life.  It  is 
in  his  view,  open  to  several  objections;  amongst  others,  it 
destroys  or  tends  to  destroy  the  visible  unity  of  the  school 
by  breaking  it  up  into  unequal  parts  with  different  relations 
to  its  head.  It  is  apt  to  impair  the  sense  of  equality  which 
ought  to  exist  among  all  the  recognised  lines  of  study  and 
culture,  and  the  chief  defect  of  all  is  “  that  it  does  not  meet  and 
satisfy  the  large  variety  of  intellectual  demands,  it  allows  an 
education  which  is  bipartite,  and  cannot  be  amplified  except 
by  the  process  of  specialisation  which,  if  it  be  uniformly 
employed,  will  do  away  Avitfi  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
school  into  two  co-oi’dinate  sides.” 

It  is  to  specialisation  under  suitable  conditions  that  Mr. 
Welldon  looks  for  the  restoration  of  that  organic  unity  which 
the  public  schools  have  lost  through  the  inroads  made  upon 
the  old  exclusively  classical  training.  He  conceives  that  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  claiming  admission  to  the  school 
curriculum  will  lead  to  the  postponement  of  certain  subjects 
until  a  somewhat  later  age  than  has  been  usual ;  that  it  will 
restrict  the  range  within  which  certain  subjects  are  studied, 
except  by  the  boys  who  study  them  as  specialists,  and  it  will 
encourage  “a  liberal  elasticity  in  the  studies  offered  to  a  boy 
from  the  time  when  his  special  aptitude  or  capacity  has  been 
determined.” 

Postulating,  then,  that  studies  which  may  afterwards  bo 
abandoned  as  useless  ought  not,  if  possible,  to  occupy  the 
early  educational  years,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  proceeds 
to  unfold  his  own  scheme.  He  divides  school  subjects  into 
two  great  groups  —  the  Primary,  in  Avhich  he  includes 
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Divinity,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  certain  branches  of 
Natural  Science  and  English  Literature;  and  the  Secondary 
or  Optional,  in  which  he  includes  Greek  and  German.  The 
primary  subjects  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  school 
between  the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen — not,  of  course, 
simultaneously,  but  successively;  for  Mr.  Welldon  holds  it 
a  mistake  to  teach  too  many  subjects,  especially  too  many 
cognate  subjects,  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  period  of  school  life,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
Mr.  Welldon  seems  to  consider  a  transition  period  which  will 
disclose  the  direction  in  which  the  boy’s  aptitudes  point; 
his  primary  studies  will  be  still  pursued;  indeed,  at  no  time 
in  his  school  course  will  he  be  permitted  to  abandon  the 
study  of  the  primary  subjects.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
boy’s  intellectuality  is  expected  to  develop  along  one  of  four 
different  lines,  viz.,  the  classical,  mathematical,  modern,  or 
scientific,  and  the  proposed  new  system  would  provide  the 
means  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which  he 
had  the  greatest  aptitude.  He  will,  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  the  end  of  his  school  life,  be  allowed  to  devote  half  his 
school  time  to  special  subjects,  devoting  the  other  half  to 
those  subjects  which  he  must  learn  in  common  with  other 
boys.  Such  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Welldon’s  scheme,  for 
which  he  claims  the  following  merits  : — 

“  Firstly,  it  ensures  a  certain  community  of  intellectual 
property  among  all  educated  or  cultivated  people  ;  secondly, 
it  provides  an  education  worthy  of  an  age  which  is  rich  in 
literary  and  scientific  works  and  interests  ;  thirdly,  it  allows 
every  boy  a  chance  of  developing  whatever  may  be  his  indi¬ 
vidual  ability ;  fourthly,  it  opens  up  a  lai’ge  field  for  the 
ntellectual  abilities  of  the  masters,  giving  every  master  the 
power  of  teaching  his  favourite  subjects ;  and,  lastly,  it 
supplies  a  means  of  preparing  boys  for  the  numerous  pur¬ 
poses  and  conditions  of  life,  and  of  passing  them  through 
their  requisite  examinations  without  a  sacrifice  of  the 
scholastic  system.” 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  a  Headmaster  of  one  of 
the  great  schools  is  prepared  to  make  such  very  considerable 
changes  in  the  time-honoured  public-school  curriculum,  and 
has  such  an  open  mind  in  reference  to  Latin  and  Greek 
versification  and  other  matters,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  his  system  will  work  as  well  in  school  as  it  looks  on 
paper.  The  half-time  which  boys  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen  are  to  give  to  genei’al  subjects  will  be  considered  as 
interfering  too  much  with  special  studies.  There  are  other 
objections  which  occur  to  us,  but  we  are  now  concerned  only 
to  set  Mr.  Welldon’s  views  fairly  before  our  readers  without 
any  adverse  comment. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &C. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  A  Nev)  Edition. 

By  R.  II.  Quick.  ( Longmans  Sf  Go.) 

We  mentioned  last  month  the  near  advent  of  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Quick’s  well-known  “  Essays  on  Educational  Beformers.” 
The  book  now  lies  before  us.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  half-cloth. 
The  type  and  printing  are  excellent.  The  amount  of  matter  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  essays,  and 
partly  by  the  recasting  of  old  ones.  The  new  essays  are  on  The 
Renascence,  Sturmius,  Rabelais,  Mnlcaster,  The  Port-Royalists, 
English  writers  before  Locke,  a  Conclusion  (mainly  the  recast  of 
a  lecture  delivered  at  Leeds  in  1877),  and  a  delightfully  chatty 
Appendix,  giving,  amongst  other  things,  a  genially-sarcastic 
“  history  of  this  book.”  The  most  notable  examples  of  the  re¬ 
casting  of  the  older  essays  are  Gomenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel; 


the  two  former  are  more  than  doubled  in  length,  and  all  three 
are  practically  re-written.  The  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  essays 
used  to  be  the  weak  points  of  the  book ;  they  are  now  among 
the  strongest.  The  essays  on  the  Jesuits,  Ascham,  Montaigne, 
and  Eatichius  have  also  been  much  enlarged.  The  list  of 
contents  and  the  index  are  excellent,  and  the  head-lines  to  the 
pages  are  as  valuable  as  ever.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  to  it,  the  book  is  now  published  at  the  extremely 
moderate  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  reach  of  every  teacher,  and  every  teacher  should  get 
it.  When  he  has  read  it  through  he  will  have  only  one  thing  to 
regret — that  he  can  never  read  it  again  for  the  first  time,  though 
he  can,  and  will,  read  it  again  for  a  second  and  third. 

It  is  twenty-two  years — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — since 
“  Educational  Beformers  ”  first  appeared,  and  some  of  us,  when 
we  heard  that  the  book  was  being  recast,  were  afraid  lest  some¬ 
thing  might  be  lost  in  the  process.  To  such  a  constant  student 
as  Mr.  Quick,  the  years  were  certain  to  bring  the  philosophic 
mind  ;  but  would  they  have  taken  away  the  charm  of  style  and 
the  freshness  of  the  early  enthusiasm  ?  Our  fears  were  vain — 
the  new  passages  are  even  brighter  and  fresher,  and  more  indi¬ 
vidual  than  the  older  ones.  Mr.  Quick  is  just  as  genially 
sarcastic  and  humorous,  just  as  keen-sighted  and  in  earnest 
as  ever;  and  his  language  just  as  clear,  smooth-flowing,  and 
lively. 

“  Educational  Beformers  ”  is  not  a  history  of  education,  but  a 
collection  of  essays  on  the  leading  personages  and  topics  of  that 
history.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  a  leading  theme 
running  through  its  pages  other  than  that  which  the  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  and  the  constant  cross-references  supply. 
We  neither  praise  nor  blame  the  book  for  this  ;  but  we  may  add 
that  we  are  quite  certain  that  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us 
is  infinitely  better  for  a  young  student  at  the  beginning  of  his 
or  her  training  than  any  grave  and  scientific  history  ever  could 
be.  In  training,  as  in  all  other  educative  work,  we  have  cease¬ 
lessly  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  proper  for  the  advanced  and 
well-developed  student  is  not  proper  for  the  immature  beginner. 
Knowledge  always  begins  informally  and  with  what  is  informal. 
The  informality  of  the  plan  of  the  book  therefore  does  not 
trouble  us  in  the  least.  In  motive  and  aim  there  is  no  lack  of 
definiteness  and  connectedness.  All  through,  Mr.  Quick  desires 
and  strives  (very  successfully)  to  set  before  us  clearly  and 
interestingly  what  the  Beformers  thought,  and  what  they  did. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  he  should  not  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  call  in  more  than  he  has  done  the  aid  of  pyscho- 
logy  in  interpreting  and  criticising  these  thoughts  and  doings, 
these  principles  and  methods  of  the  Beformers  ;  for,  by  adding 
the  psychological  to  the  historical  exposition,  he  would  have 
helped  the  advanced  even  more  than  he  has  helped  the  younger 
student,  though  he  has  already  helped  both  to  an  extent  which 
has  won  our  sincerest  gratitude. 

We  have  so  lately  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  value,  to  a 
teacher  and  a  reformer,  of  the  study  of  education  in  its  historical 
aspect  that  we  need  not  touch  upon  the  matter  again  here.  We 
shall  therefore  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  suggesting 
a  few  changes  and  additions  which  might  perhaps  some  day  be 
made  with  advantage  in  this  stimulating  book.  First,  then,  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  Charles  Hoole  treated  with  much 
greater  length  and  fulness.  He  was  a  very  enlightened  man,  a 
practical  schoolmaster  of  long  experience,  and  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  the  plans  and  the  possibilities  of  English  schools 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  He  was  moreover  a  volu¬ 
minous  and  original  writer.  Something, too,  might  have  been  told 
us  about  Pere  Girard.  The  reference  (p.  350)  to  him  and  his 
relations  with  Pestalozzi  bears  rather  hardly  on  the  kind-hearted 
and  self-sacrificing  teacher,  and  seems  to  be  an  echo  from 
Michelet’s  Eos  Fils.  So  much  did  Girard  feel  his  having  to 
report  unfavourably  on  some  of  Pestalozzi’s  work  in  1809,  that  it 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  illness  ;  while  Pestalozzi,  it  is 
plain,  bore  him  no  lasting  ill-feeling,  for,  when  visiting  Girard’s 
school  at  Fribourg  in  1817,  his  criticism  was:  “Girard  works 
miracles;  he  transmutes  mud  into  pui’e  gold.”  In  the  essay  on 
“  Frobel,”  we  think  that  more  should  have  been  made  of  his 
doctrine  of  creativeness  (as  a  moral  as  wTell  as  an  intellectual 
force  in  education),  and  of  the  other  fundamental  doctrine  of 
connectedness  ;  while  his  view  that  all  work  may  be  made  religious 
by  regarding  it  and  employing  it  in  all  states  and  stages  of  life 
as  a  divinely  appointed  means  for  human  education,  should  have 
been  more  distinctly  referred  to.  The  educational  difference 
between  “gifts”  and  “occupations”  should  also  have  been 
marked.  In  the  essay  on  “Babelais,”  his  views  on  religious  - 
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education  (p.  65)  are  dismissed  too  briefly.  To  mention  one 
point  only — the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  the  last  thing  at 
night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  is  meant  to  have  a 
decided  religious  effect,  viz.,  to  raise  Gargantua’s  mind  and 
and  heart  “  vers  le  grand  plasmateur  de  l’univers  ” — the  objec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  method  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  plan.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  if  Mr.  Quick  would  some 
day  work  out  in  an  appendix  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
indebtedess  of  Locke  to  Comenius.  During  his  five  years’ 
residence  in  Holland  (1683-88)  Locke  must  have  constantly 
associated  with  men  who  knew  and  admired  the  principles  and 
the  methods  of  the  great  Moravian,  and,  to  our  mind,  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  constantly  noticeable  in  the  “  Thoughts.”  It  is  strange 
that  Locke  should  not  have  mentioned  him — especially  as  the 
Orbis  P  ictus  and  the  Januci  were  well  known  in  England  at  the 
time. 

But  wre  are  running  to  too  great  length,  and  are  keeping  the 
feast  waiting  while  we  stand  staring  at  a  stool — a  mere  detail 
of  no  importance.  Once  more  we  thank  Mr.  Quick  for  his  gift 
to  us  teachers,  and  we  prophesy  for  this  new  edition  a  great  and 
well-deserved  success. 


his  grandfather  could  do  so,  and  yet  (p.  258)  the  fact  that  the 
parliament  of  1362  was  opened  with  an  English  speech  is 
referred  to  in  a  way  that  implies  that  King  Edward  spoke  the 
language.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  altogether  the  account 
given  of  the  Black  Prince’s  views  and  actions  in  connexion 
with  the  “Good  Parliament” — except  with  the  warning  that 
they  were  mainly  or  wholly  inspired  by  Wykeham— nor  is  the 
character  assigned  to  John  of  Gaunt  quite  to  our  mind.  Does 
Prof.  Gardiner  forget,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  very  same  year, 
and  just  before  his  death,  the  Prince  appointed  by  will  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Wykeham  as  joint  executors  of  all  his  effects  ?  The 
account  given  by  the  anti-Wycliffite  monk  of  St.  Albans— and 
in  particular  his  imaginary  conversations — should  not  be 
accepted  without  at  least  some  caution. 

However,  we  have  no  intention  of  fighting  over  a  few  details, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  Prof. 
Gardiner  for  giving  us  such  a  book.  Would  it  were  cheaper  ! 
It  may  interest  our  readers,  in  conclusion,  to  know  that  Yol.  I. 
of  the  “  Students’  History  ”  begins  with  “  Paleolithic  Man  of 
the  River-Drift.”  One  can’t  get  much  further  back  than  that. 


A  Students'  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885. 
By  Prof.  S.  B.  Gardiner.  Vol.  I.,  b.c.  55  —  a.d.  1509. 

(Longmans.) 

Prof.  Gardiner  is  too  well-known  as  one  who  -writes  with 
authority  on  matters  of  history  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  us  to 
assure  our  readers  that  a  history-book  of  his  is  well-informed, 
well-considered,  and  accurate.  Here  and  there  some  small 
details  might,  no  doubt,  be  called  in  question — and  we  may 
mention,  with  dne  deference,  one  or  two  of  these  points  later  on 
— but  the  main  thing  which  a  teacher  will  want  to  know  is, 
What  has  Prof.  Gardiner  selected  as  his  subject-matter,  arid 
how  has  he  treated  it  ?  Is  the  book  really  a  school  book,  or  is  it 
a  handbook  for  specialists,  or  a  note-book  for  examinees  ?  No 
one,  however,  who  knows  and  has  used  that  excellent  little 
“  Outline  of  English  History  ”  which  Prof.  Gardiner  gave  us  a 
few  years  ago,  will  be  in  any  great  doubt  as  to  what  to  expect. 
He  will  feel  fairly  certain  beforehand  that  both  selection  and 
treatment  are  likely  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  He  will  not  be 
disappointed.  The  book  is  distinctly  a  school  book,  and  it  is 
excellent.  It  is  not  meant  for  beginners,  but  for  “  such  students 
as  have  already  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of 
English  History  ” — in  other  words,  for  the  highest  classes  in 
our  schools — and  “  it  aims  at  meeting  their  needs  by  the  use  of 
plain  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  avoidance,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  that  multiplicity  of  details  which  is  apt  to  over¬ 
burden  the  memory.”  Let  us  add,  also,  that  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  number  of  its  well-executed  illustrations, 
which  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  are  also  of  very 
decided  value  as  vehicles  of  instruction,  especially  in  matters  of 
architecture  and  social  manners  and  habits.  This  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  “  Students’  History  ”  seems  to  us  to  lie  midway  between 
Mr.  Green’s  history  and  Mr.  Bright’s.  It  is  not  so  picturesque 
and  vivid  as  the  former,  nor  so  overburdened  with  facts  as  the 
latter;  while,  as  we  have  said,  the  pictures  are  a  very  decided 
gain.  There  are  to  be  three  volumes,  published  at  four  shillings 
each — which  makes  the  book  somewhat  dear  for  school  use — ■ 
and  the  amount  of  letterpress  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  Green’s  book.  The  index  is  full  and  good,  the  genealogical 
tables  are  sufficient,  and  there  is  to  be  a  separate  volume  of 
maps.  Prof.  Gardiner  may  therefore  claim  for  his  book  the 
merit  of  completeness,  especially  as  he  does  not  omit,  as  some 
do,  to  treat  of  matters  social,  artistic,  and  literary. 

The  language  is,  in  general,  simple  and  plain,  but  here  and 
there  the  wording  shows  signs  of  haste.  Thus  (p.  239),  “  In 
1339  Edward  crossed  the  French  frontier,  but,  as  Philip  avoided 
battle,  his  German  allies  deserted  him.”  The  “  his  ”  and  “  him  ” 
are  meant  to  refer  to  Edward.  On  p.269  the  wording  would 
imply  that  Sir  Robert  Knowles  fell  upon  Wat  Tyler’s  men  at 
Smithfielcl  itself,  though  we  do  not  think  this  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  intended,  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  Indeed,  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  is  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  old  story  of  the  tiler  of  Dartford  and  his 
daughter  is  brought  in,  and  the  man  seems  to  bo  identified  with 
Wat  Tyler,  of  Maidstone,  who  led  the  Kentish  men.  We 
suppose  King  Richard’s  speech  must  be  retained,  but,  though 
picturesque,  it  seems  to  us  very  unreal.  Is  it  even  certain  that 
JRichard  could  speak  English  ?  There  is  still  less  likelihood  that 


Map  Studies  of  the  Mercantile  World,  auxiliary  to  Our  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Trade,  and  illustrative  of  part  of  the  Science  of 
Commerce.  By  John  Yeats,  LL.D.,  Sfc.  ( G .  Philip  8f  Son.) — 
It  is  easy  to  give  a  lesson  in  geography  when  the  teacher  is 
only  required  to  supply  a  few  names  of  places  and  point  them 
out  on  a  map.  It  is  easy  to  give  out  mnemonics  whereby  a 
class  may  say  off  the  rivers  of  England  or  the  towns  of 
Germany.  It  is  easy  to  listen  to  the  sing-song  repetition  of  the 
mnemonics,  and  it  does  not  seem  unpleasant  to  a  class  to  learn 
and  say  them.  Such  easy  lessons  as  these  would  not  satisfy  Dr. 
Yeats.  He  rather  says,  “  Look  at  your  maps.”  (By  the  way,  he 
presupposes  most  beautifully  exact  and  large-scale  maps.)  “  You 
see  the  different  countries,  rivers,  towns,  mountains,  seas,  lakes, 
&e.,  marked  on  them.  Well,  read  the  maps.”  By  processes  of 
induction,  he  would  require  pupils  to  draw  practical  inferences 
from  the  physical  data  which  the  maps  supply,  as  to  the  re¬ 
sources  and  capabilities  of  different  countries.  “  The  student 
searches  for  the  ports  and  centres  of  distribution,  distinguish¬ 
ing  also  emporiums,  entrepots,  and  industrial  sites.  In  fine,  he 
learns  how  the  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  not  haphazard, 
but  in  conformity  with  principle."  Dr.  Yeats’  plan  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  if  we  give  the  eight  questions  to  which  he  would 
ask  the  student,  with  a  map  before  him,  to  suggest  answers  :  1. 
How  is  the  capital  of  this  country  best  reached  from  England? 
2.  Give  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  people.  3.  What 
does  the  country  yield  commercially  ?  and  what  special  wants 
prevail  ?  4.  Explain  its  principal  inlets  and  outlets— whether 

seaport,  waterway,  or  railway — and  sketch  the  river-basins.  5. 
Name  the  chief  sites  of  its  various  industries,  and  also  of  its 
distributing  centres.  6.  Show  its  internal  communications  by 
stream,  canal,  rail,  or  track.  7.  What  effects  have  physical 
features  upon  the  commerce  of  a  country  ?  8.  How  has  man 

assisted  or  overcome  physical  features,  and  what  has  been  the 
effect  upon  commerce?  Dr.  Yeats  shows  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  will  put  a  student  into  the  possession  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  which  will  be  most  important  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  He  shows  how  the  student  may  be 
encouraged  to  suggest  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will 
reveal,  eventually,  the  laws  which  underlie  what  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  the  science  of  commercial  geography.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Yeats’  work  is  what  we  will 
call  his  humanitarian  treatment  of  commercial  geography.  He 
finds,  after  all,  that  he  has  to  tell  his  student  to  leave  the  map 
for  a  while  to  get  complete  answers  to  some  questions.  The 
physical  features  of  a  country  will  explain  a  great  deal  of 
commerce,  and  as  these  now  are  very  clearly  represented  in 
maps,  a  study  of  maps  is  essential  in  the  explanation.  A  study 
of  maps,  however,  would  show  us  that  some  countries,  e.g., 
Holland,  have  physical  features  which  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  they  were  very  poor,  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  might  expect  other  countries,  from  their  natural 
advantages,  to  be  far  more  flourishing  than  they  are.  Accordingly 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  characteristics  of  the  men  and  women 
forming  a  particular  nation.  Close  maps  ;  open  histories  and 
descriptive  geographies.  From  these  combined  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge  we  may  inductively  work  out  the  very  important  principle 
enunciated  thus  by  Dr.  Yeats  :  “Extremes  of  climate  or  sterility 
of  soil  must  limit  the  returns  of  labour,  yet,  not  so  much  as  mental 
indigence  lessens  the  reward."  Dr.  Yeats  takes  the  various 
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mercantile  countries  of  the  world,  one  by  one,  and  asks  bis 
questions,  and  opens  bis  map  to  answer  them.  It  is  from  no 
ingratitude  for  tlie  wealth  of  detail  be  supplies  that  wo  arc  bound 
to  point  out  that  the  keenest  powers  of  intellect  vouchsafed  even 
to  an  experienced  student  would  not  evolve  from  maps  alone  this 
complete  equipment  of  geographical  facts  and  principles.  The 
methods  employed,  however,  the  inferences,  and,  above  all,  the 
spontaneous  suggestiveness  which  the  writer  makes  facts 
assume,  are  admirable,  and  an  excellent  study  in  geographical 
discipline.  We  note  that  Dr.  Yeats  lays  down  the  law  to  the 
student  that  he  is  to  use  the  “  latest  statistics.”  In  reading  his 
section  on  Switzerland  he  gives  the  population  as  about  21- 
millions  in  1880.  Why  not  give  the  “  latest  ”  statistics  ?  Later 
statistics  are  obtainable,  for  Mr.  Chisholm,  in  his  excellent  Smaller 
Commercial  Geography,  gives  them  for  1888. 

The  Golden  Gates  of  Trade,  with  our  Home  Industries ;  intro¬ 
ductory  to  a  Study  of  Mercantile  Economy  and  of  the  Science  of 
Commerce.  By  John  Yeats,  LI.D.,  &c.  (G.  Philip  8f  Son.) — Dr. 

Yeats  quotes  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  :  “  This  knowledge 
is  not  dead  lumber,  but  living  seed;  it  gives  reality  and  place 
and  purpose  to  the  coming  life,  makes  plain  the  connection 
between  individual  and  social  welfare,  between  physical  and 
moral  well-being.”  The  book  before  us  in  its  aim,  scope,  and 
execution,  appears  to  justify  both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  Yeats. 
It  attempts  a  great  deal.  There  is  a  detailed  account  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  content  of  the  term  Commerce.  The 
standards,  the  conditions,  and  the  methods  of  successful  com¬ 
merce  are  exhaustively  illustrated.  Then  follows  a  fuller 
description  of  the  site  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  communica¬ 
tions,  and  a  general  account  of  its  trade.  Then  its  fellow-traders 
are  described ;  and  its  rivals  in  business.  After  commercial 
movements  have  been  dealt  with  according  to  national  divisions 
of  territory,  the  national  trade-divisions  of  the  Continent  are 
described.  Thus,  materials  have  been  provided  for  judging  of 
commerce  as  a  whole.  But,  comprehensive  as  the  matter  of  the 
book  is,  the  methods  employed  are  even  more  noticeable.  Such 
a  book  as  this  will  serve  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  readers  the 
impression  that  commerce  as  a  study  is  not  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  For  the  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  get  an 
adequate  idea  of  commercial  science  this  book  will  be  really 
valuable. 

Geology.  By  C.  Bird,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Longmans.) — The  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  book  which  we  have  before  us  will  be 
welcomed  with  gratitude  by  every  teacher  of  geology,  and  will 
be  of  great  service  to  all  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  that 
science.  The  excellent  scries  of  Elementary  Text-Books  of 
Science  contains,  we  think,  no  better  or  more  compact  piece  of 
work  than  the  volume  furnished  by  Mr.  Bird.  The  hints  on  the 
adjuncts  of  geological  lectures  thrown  out  in  the  preface  are 
valuable,  and  prove  that  the  author  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
master  of  his  subject.  From  experience  lie  speaks  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  a  case  of  geological  specimens — the 
nucleus  of  a  school  museum,  from  a  plaster  relief-map  of  the 
district  from  which  his  pupils  are  drawn,  from  photographs, 
lantern-slides,  country  walks,  and  excursions.  The  absence  of 
technical  detail  in  the  book  itself  is  very  noticeable,  only  enough 
being  given  to  ensure  a  clear  understanding  as  to  how  conclusions 
are  arrived  at.  The  author’s  aim  has  evidently  been  to  present, 
in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  a  subject  usually  considered 
very  technical,  and  in  this  respect  his  success  is  marked. 
The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  is  excellent.  The  first  twelve 
deal  with  the  three  following  topics  :  First,  the  rocks  of  which 
the  earth  is  made,  their  appearance,  composition,  and  properties  ; 
second,  the  various  agencies  which  are  at  work  on  the  earth, 
altering,  destroying,  and  reconstructing  these  rocks  ;  and  third, 
the  fossils,  and  the  light  they  throw  on  the  past  history  of  the 
earth.  The  remaining  twelve  contain  a  lucid  and  complete 
account  of  the  various  systems  of  rocks.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  there  is  a  short  summary  of  the  preceding  subject- 
matter,  and  a  few  questions  for  examination.  One  word  about 
the  illustrations.  While  replicas  of  well-known  cuts  are  often 
to  be  found  in  elementary  science-books,  Mr.  Bird  has  selected 
some  unusually  well  executed  engravings,  and,  where  occasion 
offered,  has  made  plans  of  his  own  district  do  duty.  Let  the 
teacher  of  geology  set  out  and  make  similar  plans  of  his  own 
district,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  interest 
of  his  pupils.  The  book  is  sure  to  be  well  used,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it.  The  study  of  geology  will  give  pupils 
one  opportunity  to  get  information  at  first  hand,  while  they  are 
compelled  to  get  so  much  at  second  hand;  one  opportunity  to 
walk  by  sight,  while  they  are  walking  so  much  by  faith. 


Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  By  E.  Hyland, 
M.A.  ( Macmillans .)  —  Of  the  plan  of  this  book  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  published  at  6s.)  we  can  speak  highly  ;  but  not  by  any 
means  so  highly  of  its  execution,  though  we  frankly  admit  at 
once  that  the  difficulties  in  making  a  satisfactory  book  of  the  kind 
are  very  great.  The  “  outlines  ”  consist  of  two  parts ;  and 
Part  I.  is  again  subdivided.  In  Part  I.  down  to  the  year  1500 
the  headings  are:  Year,  English,  Latin  and  French,  Foreign 
Literature,  Historical  Events — with  here  and  there  a  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  From  1500  to  1889  the  headings  are  :  Year, 
Worlcs  Published,  Biographical  Dates,  Foreign  Literature,  History, 
Annotations.  Part  II.  consists  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors’ 
names,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  under  each  name  a 
dated  list  of  principal  works.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  why  names  which  are  given  in  Part  I.  should 
not  appear  in  Part  II.  The  reverse  plan  would  be  intelligible  ; 
this  is  not.  But,  even  if  we  accept  the  plan,  why  are  Mr.  Gosse 
and  Mr.  ft.  L.  Stevenson  given  in  Part  II.,  while  Prof.  Dowden, 
Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Mr.  Besant,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr. 
James  Payne,  Miss  Braddon,  &c.,  are  not  ?  And  if  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  must  be  mentioned,  why  is  his  “Inland  Voyage  ” 
omitted?  If  Mr.  Hyland  finds  it  hard  to  settle  the  rival  claims 
of  living  authors,  it  would  be  better  to  stop  at  1850.  This  would 
eliminate  a  good  many,  and  the  claims  of  the  others  would  be 
easily  settled;  while  the  lists  of  the  works  of  these  might  be  com¬ 
pleted  down  to  1889  in  Part  II.  But  after  all  the  task  was  a 
hard  one,  and  Mr.  Hyland  has  not,  on  the  whole,  done  it  badly. 
We  have  not  noticed  any  mistakes  in  dates;  and  to  get  them 
right  must  have  been  very  difficult  indeed. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Series. — An  Elementary  Geography 
of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  By  Henry  F.  Stanford,  F.li.S. 
( Macmillans .) — This  book  is  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Gcikie’s  Elementary  Geography  of  the  British  Isles — i.e.,  it 
aims  more  at  description  of  the  countries,  the  towns,  and  the 
peoples  who  inhabit  them,  than  at  giving  statistics.  To  carry 
out  this  idea,  we  are  given  many  excellent  pictures  of  places, 
buildings,  natives,  and  scenery  which  add  considerably  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  little  book,  inasmuch  as  for  the  most  part  they 
are  taken  from  photographs.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  we  will  quote  the  description  of  the  general 
features  of  Ceylon : 

“The  island,  which  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  pear,  consists  of  a 
central  mass  of  mountains  comparable  with  some  of  the  outlying-  hill 
groups  of  the  Carnatic,  and  an  encircling  plain  which  occupies  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  and  is  narrower  and  more  hilly  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south.  As  in  the  Carnatic,  the  hills  and  plains  consist  of  hard 
crystalline  rocks,  sometimes  covered  with  laterite  [explained  in  a  note], 
with  a  small  fringe  of  recent  marine  formation,  chiefly  at  the  northern 
extremity.  The  south-west  of  the  island  has  a  very  damp  and  uniformly 
warm  climate;  at  Point  de  Galle  there  is  a  difference  of  only  19°  between 
the  warmest  day  and  the  coldest  night  in  the  year.  This  dampness, 
arising  from  the  frequency  and  heaviness  of  the  rainfall,  is  caused  by  the 
hills  which  obstruct  the  currents  of  both  the  summer  and  winter 
monsoons  from  the  opposite  coasts.  But  the  north-west  and  south-east 
coasts  are  very  dry,  and  like  the  drier  parts  of  the  Carnatic.  The  vege¬ 
tation  shows  corresponding  differences.  It  is  very  dense  and  luxuriant 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  South-West  Province  from  Galle  to  Colombo  ; 
less  so  to  the  east  of  the  hills  and  over  the  northern  plain  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  plain  is,  or  was  not  many  years  ago,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  in  which  lay  hidden  the  ruins  of  great  cities  and 
tanks  constructed  by  the  native  dynasties  that  ruled  Ceylon  from  the 
fourth  century  n.c.,  and  in  the  first  twelve  centuries  of  our  era,  before 
the  country  had  been  overrun  and  devasted  by  Indian  invaders  from  the 
Madras  coast.” 

After  this  we  are  given  some  three-and-a-lxalf  pages  on  “  position 
and  area,”  “  mountains  and  rivers,”  “  administrative  divisions,” 
“towns,”  “ population,”  “productions,”  and  “railways.”  Alto¬ 
gether  we  think  that  teachers  will  find  the  book  useful  and 
interesting.  It  has  one  great  drawback,  however:  there  is  no 
Index. 

Lippincoti’s  Monthly  Magazine.  ( Ward,  Loch,  Sf  Co.)  —  The 
October  number  of  this  Magazine  contains  an  interesting  and 
vigorous  article  on  “  University  Extension,”  particularly  with 
reference  to  America,  by  Sydney  T.  Skidmore.  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  formation  of  colleges  with  hours  of  instruction  and  study 
which  are  not  demanded  for  business.  The  author’s  views  arc 
contained  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

“  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  ministrations  of  school  should  bo 
cut  off  from  any  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  continued  as  long  as  the  mind  continues  to  feed. 
If  we  were  as  sensitive  to  the  mind’s  needs  as  to  the  body’s,  this  point 
would  need  no  argument.  The  stomach  enforces  its  natural  demands  by 
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sanctions  which  no  one  cares  to  dispute.  As  long  as  it  lives,  it  demands 
the  ministrations  of  a  cook,  and  will  have  them  ;  hut  because  the  mind 
does  not  gnaw,  and  ache,  and  twist  itself  up  with  pain  when  stuffed  or 
starved,  it  is  school-stuffed  for  ton  years  more  or  less,  and  school-starved 
for  the  remainder  of  life.  When  the  stuffing  is  on,  it  is  absolute  ;  and  when 
it  is  cut  off,  the  starvation  is  equally  so ;  and  thus,  before  mental  life  has 
fairly  begun  in  earnest,  the  last  examination  has  been  passed,  and  all 
systematic  feeding  is  suddenly  cut  off ;  thereafter  the  aspirant  may  browse 
along  the  highways,  like  an  ownerless  animal.  In  all  grades  of  childhood 
there  should  be  an  equitable  division  of  opportunities  for  school  and  play, 
while  for  youth,  and  reaching  as  far  into  maturity  as  may  be  desired, 
systematic  study,  with  the  aid  of  instructors,  should  be  made  coexistent 
and  move  abreast  with  industrial  pursuit,  rather  than  tandem  as  at 
present.” 

The  author  then  describes  the  means  which  are  growing  in 
America  for  this  kind  of  instruction  to  men  and  women  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  business.  Social  clubs  for  home  study  are 
organized  yearly,  and  “  chartered  Universities  show  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  grow  downward  into  the  soil  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
continually  upward  into  the  cloud-mists  of  reputation  and  em¬ 
pyreal  glory.”  They  have  issued  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
making  the  students  who  take  them  at  home  in  a  special  sense 
members  of  the  University,  and  have  appointed  a  kind  of  exami¬ 
nation  itinerary  to  gather  up  the  results  and  establish  promotions. 
This  summer  a  Society  for  the  “  Extension  of  University  Teach¬ 
ing  ”  has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  council  of  fifty 
appointed  to  promote  it  on  the  English  plan.  The  complete 
story  in  the  October  number  is  “  A  Marriage  at  Sea,”  a  story  of 
an  elopement ;  that  in  the  November  number  is  “  A  Laggard  in 
Love.” 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Go.) — The 
numbers  of  this  magazine  for  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October  contain  a  series  of  interesting  articles  under  the 
title  “  Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for  Children,”  by 
Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  of  the  firm  of  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  Mr. 
Welsh  has  made  a  close  and  continuous  study  of  the  history  of 
children’s  books,  and  is  in  this  department  not  only  antiquarian 
and  historian,  but  philosopher  also.  We  remember  Mr.  Welsh’s 
introduction  of  the  subject  a  few  years  ago  to  that  famous 
literary  society  which  meets  once  a  month  to  dine  and  talk 
literature  under  the  presidency  of  “  His  Oddship,”  when  Mr. 
Welsh  placed  before  the  Society  wonderful  collections — first  of 
printed  and  illustrated  books  of  many  centuries,  and,  secondly, 
of  coloured  books  for  children  almost  entirely  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Welsh  then  said  he  could  not  imagine  any  of  the  “  Sette  of 
Odd  Volumes  ”  being  such  high-and-dry  old  fogies  that  they 
could  not  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  books  that  are  now  being 
provided  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  inmates  of  the 
nursery,  and,  indeed,  each  O.V.  present  took  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  in  the  books  which  had  charmed  and  delighted 
him  in  his  own  childhood.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Welsh  said,  that  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  those  old  prim  formal  books  with 
quaint  dresses  and  quainter  illustrations,  “  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  quieter  age,  when  no  railway  trains  were  rushing 
about  the  country,  no  telegraphic  wires  were  flashing  messages 
to  and  fro,  and  when  there  was  really  time  to  live  and  move  and 
enjoy  existence.”  In  the  articles  of  the  last  three  numbers  of 
the  Newbery  House  Magazine,  Mr.  Welsh  has  gone  as  far  to 
reproduce  this  feeling  in  his  readers  as  it  is  possible  to  go 
without  the  actual  production  of  his  unique  collection.  As  he 
goes  through  the  history  century  by  century,  he  supplies  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  information  which,  to  teachers  of  the 
young,  is  far  more  entertaining,  for  it  conveys  here  and  there 
enunciations  of  principles  which  are  now  generally  recognised  as 
fundamental  in  early  education.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
guiding  hand  and  directing  brain  which  first  developed  this 
special  branch  of  publishing,  were  those  of  John  Newbery,  and 
Mr.  Welsh  found  some  of  his  specimens  in  “  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  the  successors  to  Newbery  and  Harris.”  There  is 
evidently  a  double  appropriateness  in  the  title  of  the  magazine 
before  us,  and  in  the  subject  of  these  articles  in  it. 

The  “  Falcon  ”  Edition  of  ShaJcespeare’ s  Flays.  King  John. 
Edited  by  Oliver  Elton.  (Longman  Sf  Go.)— Probably  most  of 
our  readers  know  the  editions  of  Julius  Gvesar  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Beeching.  Take  them  for  all  in  all,  they 
are  the  best  school  editions  of  the  plays  which  have  yet  been 
published.  Mr.  Elton’s  King  John  belongs  to  the  same  series, 
and  is  edited  on  much  the  same  lines ;  but,  to  our  mind, 
not  quite  so  successfully.  It  has  the  same  marks  of  literary 
and  artistic  appreciation,  the  same  moderation  in  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  very  nearly  the  same  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  explanation;  but  the  introduction  is  somewhat  unclarified 


and  not  very  helpful.  An  introduction  should  attract  and 
stimulate  the  pupil’s  interest  in  what  he  is  going  to  read ;  tell 
him  just  so  much  as  will  make  what  follows  fully  intelligible  to 
him  ;  and  strike  the  key-note  of  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  it.  Mr.  Elton  probably  knows 
this,  but  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  doing  it.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  notes  are  written  with  great  care  and  good  judgment, 
and  with  a  pleasant  consciousness  that  they  should  help  the 
pupil  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  play  and  the  characters, 
besides  explaining  the  hard  words  and  obsolete  phrases.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Elton  is  wrong  in  imagining  that  any  one  expects  a 
school  edition  of  a  play  to  say  anything  new  about  Shakespeare. 
The  best  and  most  suitable  of  what  has  been  already  said  is  all 
that  any  teacher  asks  for. 

Wanted — a  King.  By  Maggie  Browne.  With  Illustrations  by 
Harry  Furniss.  (Cassells,  os.  6d.) — This  is  a  contribution  of  real 
value  to  the  library  of  little  folks.  It  is  a  dream,  of  course — 
children  are  now  too  learned  to  believe  in  real  wonders — but  a 
delightfully  natural,  nay  probable,  dream  in  which  the  nursery 
rhymes  of  our  children  appear  in  propria  persona,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  little  girl,  successfully  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
oppressor.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Miss  Maggie  Browne 
has  shown  that  she  understands  the  difficult  art  of  writing  for 
children.  She  knows  that  the  first  quality  they  insist  on  is 
earnestness  :  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  cram  their  history  foi’ 
examinations,  and,  consequently,  they  insist  on  having  it  true, 
and  in  proper  fulness  of  detail.  Many  children’s  stories  arc 
spoiled  by  a  flippant  manner  :  the  author  clearly  does  not  believe 
in  his  tale.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Miss  Maggie  Browne.  She 
believes  in  her  story,  and,  though  it  bubbles  over  with  fun,  yet  it 
is  never  allowed  to  become  farcical.  It  is  an  interesting  tale, 
told  with  a  gravity  that  must  delight  the  child  critic,  while  it 
very  much  amuses  the  critic  of  an  older  growth.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  ivith  a  tale  for  children  that  appeals  to  no 
morbid  sentiment,  and  flatters  no  vulgar  taste.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  who 
is  so  well  known  to  most  of  us  by  liis  wonderful  sketches  in 
Punch. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Selections  from  Cicero.  By  M.  J.  F.  Brackenbury.  ( Percival .) — In 
each  of  these  two  small  volumes  we  have  fifty  extracts  from  Cicero,  on 
which  short  and  sensible  notes  are  added,  together  with  half  that 
number  of  English  pieces  more  or  less  closely  parallel  to  he  rendered  into 
Latin.  The  first  series  consists  of  miscellaneous  passages  with  some 
progressive  increase  of  difficulty,  the  second  entirely  of  extracts  from  the 
orations,  in  which  the  chronological  order  is  preserved.  The  selection  is 
a  good  and  interesting  one,  and  the  parallel  passages  arc  well  adapted  in 
respect  of  difficulty  to  stimulate  without  overtasking  an  intelligent  pupil. 

Sabrinae  Corolla.  (Bell  cj-  Sons.) — This  fourth  edition,  though  it  appears 
after  the  death  of  the  great  scholar  who  was  associated  with  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  has  not  lacked  his  editorial  care.  As  is  feelingly  recorded  by  his 
coadjutors,  “  quae  erat  ilia  mirifica  industria  ct  prope  incredibilis 
Musarum  amor,  huic  libello  augendo  et  cmendando  paenc  ad  extremum 
aetatis  iam  nigravescentis  diem  diligentissime  incubuit.”  A  number  of 
new  pieces  have  been  added,  including  well-known  versions  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  epitaphs  on  Sir  John  Franklin  and  General  Gordon,  and  an 
extract  in  Greek  iambics  from  the  “  Revenge.” 

Parallel  Grammar  Series. — English  Examples  and  Exercises.  Part  1., 
Outline  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  English  Accidence.  By  M.  A.  Woods. 
(Sonnenscheiu.) — AVe  have  spoken  with,  on  the  whole,  decided  approval 
of  the  English  Grammar  to  which  this  little  book  is  to  supply  examples 
and  exercises.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  extend  anything  but  a  very 
qualified  approval  to  this  little  book  itself.  Its  plan  is  to  define  and 
explain,  and  then  to  give  examples.  Our  idea  is  that  examples  should  be 
given  first ;  that  these  should  be  discussed  ;  that  gradually  the  natures  of 
the  parts  of  speech  should  be  arrived  at ;  and  that  definitions  should 
come  last  of  all.  AVe  wholly  disapprove  of  the  definition,  “  a  pronoun  is 
a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.”  The  first  example  given  in  tho  book 
itself  at  once  shows  the  fallacy  ;  for,  if  in  the  first  or  second  per¬ 
son  you  change  the  pronoun  to  a  noun,  you  have  also  to  change  the 
person  of  the  verb,  since  nouns  are  only  of  the  third  person.  Pro¬ 
nouns  do  not  name,  they  merely  indicate  what  is  spoken  of  (or,  in  the 
case  of  personal  pronouns,  the  person  speaking  or  spoken  to).  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  find  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
gender  of  nouns — there  being  really  nothing  to  say ;  and  the  examples 
are  undoubtedly  -well  chosen  in  all  the  exercises.  The  explanations, 
moreover,  are,  on  the  whole,  sound  and  sensible.  In  short,  we  like  the 
book  in  many  respects  ;  and  disapprove  of  it  in  a  few. 

A  History  of  England.  1185-1580.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  (Clive 
$  Co.) — This  is  one  of  tho  volumes  of  tho  University  Correspondence 
College  Tutorial  Series,  and  is  meant  to  be  used  by  candidates  preparing 
for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London.  It,  no  doubt,  is  fitted 
to  ho  used  in  this  way.  The  only  noticeable  features  in  the  brok,  how- 
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ever,  seem  to  be  chapters  on  “  Tudor  England,”  and  on  the  “Literature  ” 
of  the  period, — the  latter  being  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Both  are 
very  brief ;  but  the  former  seems  to  have  been  written  with  special 
care. 

(1)  Tlic  New  Educational  Code.  1890-91.  Edited  by  John  Russell.  ( Collins , 
Sons,  §  Co.)  (2)  Handbook  of  the  New  Code,  1890.  By  John  F.  Moss. 
(Cassells.) — These  are  both  very  serviceable  editions,  and  it  would  be  so 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  better  that  we  shall  not  try.  Every  teacher 
knows  Mr.  John  Russell,  of  The  Schoolmaster,  as  an  experienced  editor  and 
a  master  of  his  subject.  And  Mr.  John  F.  Moss  is  the  energetic  clerk  of 
the  Sheffield  School  Board.  Both  books  give  every  kind  of  information 
which  any  one  can  need,  and  both  give  it  in  a  handy  workmanlike  way. 

Shakspere' s  King  John.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Taiga.  ( Moffatt  Paige.)— This  is  one  of  Moffatt’s  series  of  plays  of 
Shakspere,  which  we  have  more  than  once  noticed  as  serviceable  and 
sensible  in  its  plan ;  and  this  example  is  as  good  as  the  rest.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  or  rather  the  introductions,  contain  all  that  can  possibly  be 
needed  by  any  one  in  the  way  of  information ;  and  some  pages  of  literary 
criticism  are  quoted  from  Dowden,  Gervinus,  Hudson,  and  others.  There 
are  also  lists  of  “notable  passages,”  and  of  lines  and  phrases  which  have 
become  familiar  and  even  proverbial.  The  “Notes”  will  probably 
satisfy  most  people  ;  but  we  very  much  object  to  “examples  of  analysis 
of  sentences,”  and  “typical  questions  collected  from  various  examination 
papers.”  These  things  degrade  the  study  of  literature,  and  are  especially 
out  of  place  in  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Shakspere’s. 

.  (1)  The  Advanced  Historical  Reader .  (Collins,  Sons,  <§■  Co.)  (2)  Chambers' s 
Expressive  Primer.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Chambers.) — We  need  only  men¬ 
tion  that  the  first  of  these  costs  cighteenpence,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time  in  280  small  pages.  Of  the 
Expressive  Primer  wo  may  say  that  Part  I.  costs  threepence,  and  Part  II. 
fourpence. 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  Art  Students.  By  J.  II.  Morris.  (Longmans.) 
— The  work  necessary  for  the  Second  and  Third  Grade  Art  Certificates 
is  fully  covered  in  this  excellent  book,  which  contains  more  than  six 
hundred  figures,  arranged  in  convenient  form,  with  suitable  explanatory 
remarks.  There  is  also  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  collection  of 
exercises,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  the  papers  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  The  chapter  on  Solid  Geometry  takes  up  about  forty 
pages,  and  is  unusually,  yet  not  too,  full. 

The  Century  Arithmetics.  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  (Blackics). — A 
cheap  little  book,  containing  an  immense  number  of  suitable  exercises, 
with  an  occasional  sum  or  two  worked  out.  Mental  Tests  occupy  a 
prominent  position. 

Examination  Papers  in  Trigonometry.  By  George  II.  Ward,  M.A. 
(Bell  §■  Sons  ;  Methuen  Co.) — One  hundred  and  twenty  papers,  each  of 
seven  questions,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  Trigonometry,  and  about 
ninety  questions  on  book- work,  are  the  contents  of  this  latest  addition  to 
the  School  Examination  Scries.  The  papers  are  invariably  good,  and  ai’e 
carefully  graduated. 

Notes  on  Trigonometry  and  logarithms.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Eustace, 
M.A.  (Longmans.) — This  is  a  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  elements 
of  Trigonometry,  and  is  eminently  the  book  for  those  who  have  not  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor.  The  book- work  is  always  intelligible,  and  numerous 
questions  bearing  on  it  in  each  chapter  arc  solved.  The  chapter  on 
“  Geometrical  Proofs  of  some  Trigonometrical  Formula!  ”  is  very  com¬ 
plete  and  good,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Ambiguous  Case.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book  and  the  typo¬ 
graphy  deserve  a  word  of  praise. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  A.  Potts,  B.A.,  and  W.L.  Sargant,  B.A. 
(Longmans.) — This  little  work  is  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  public  schools,  and  includes  those  portions  of 
the  subject  on  which  questions  are  set  at  the  various  Public  School 
Entrance  Examinations.  Specimen  papers  set  at  Rugby,  Clifton,  and 
Fettes  are  included.  The  paper  is  excellent,  but  the  typography  is  far 
too  small  for  young  eyes. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Jean  Racine :  a  Metrical  English  Version.  By 
Robert  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  (Bell  Sons.)  —  The  second 
volume  of  this  metrical  English  version  of  Racine’s  works  contains  the 
following: — Bajazet,  Mithridates,  Iphigenia,  Phaedra,  Esther,  Athaliah. 
The  excellence  of  translation  and  metre  have  been  well  maintained 
throughout.  A  short  introduction  precedes  each  play. 

Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard.  (Macmillans.)  — 
This  Exercise  Book,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  is  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  First  Exercise  Book  of  Macmillan’s  “  Greek  Course,”  and 
deals  mainly  with  the  verb.  It  is  based  on  Dr.  Rutherford’s  “First 
Greek  Grammar,”  and  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  it.  It  contains 
over  two  hundred  well-graded  exercises,  each  of  ten  sentences,  numerous 
grammatical  notes,  and  vocabularies.  We  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
attention  of  schoolmasters. 

Classical  Latin  Vocabularies.  By  E.  Dawes,  M.A.  (David Nutt.) — The 
fact  that  the  author’s  Greek  Vocabularies  have  been  adopted  in  some  of 
our  public  schools  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  appearance  of  Latin 
Vocabularies  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Greek  ones.  They  are  arranged  in 
subjects,  the  words  being  placed  in  each  section  in  English  alphabetical 
order.  The  vocabularies  are  intended  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  all  will 
agree  that  a  knowledge  of  so  man}7  words  will  assist  greatly  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  unseens,”  and  the  writing  of  prose. 

A  Practical  French  Grammar.  fart  T.  By  Mortimer  de  Larmoyer. 
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(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  $  Co.) — The  author  of  this  neatly  printed 
and  well-bound  volume  appears  to  be  confident  that  those  who  use  his 
book  will  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  French  language  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  We  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  this  :  Each  lesson  begins  with  some 
grammatical  rules  and  a  short  vocabulary ;  then  follow  dialogues  in 
French ;  and,  lastly,  two  exercises  for  translation  from  English  into 
French.  In  almost  everyone  of  these  exercises  some  strange  English 
appears.  The  following  are  a  few  sentences  taken  quite  haphazard  : — 
“  The  town  was  taken  without  striking  a  blow,”  “  We  shall  have  worn 
your  new  coat,”  “I  shall  correct  that  little  liar,”  “I  should  have 
joined  a  letter  to  the  book  I  sent  you.” 

A  First  History  of  Rome.  By  IV.  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Longmans.)  — 
Although  this  book  might  well  rank  in  size  with  any  of  the  Oxford 
Pocket  Classics,  yet  it  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
teeming  with  useful  information,  and  embracing  the  history  of  Rome 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  Wo  know  of  no 
better  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  student  of  Roman  history. 
There  are  several  illustrations  and  maps. 

Tacitus — Annals  I.  By  W.  F.  Masotn,  B.A .,  and  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 
(Clive  <$•  Co.) — The  three  parts  of  this  work  may  be  obtained  separately,  or 
together  in  one  volume.  Part  I.  contains  Introduction,  Text  and  Notes  ; 
Part  IE.,  A  Vocabulary  (interleaved)  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Test 
Papers;  Part  III.,  A  Translation.  The  Introduction  throws  a  clear 
light  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  on  the  state  of  Rome  in  a.d.  14. 
The  notes  are  lengthy,  but  hardly  a  point  is  passed  over  without  due 
attention.  They  are  followed  by  a  historical  and  geographical  index. 
The  test  papers  are  thirty  in  number,  each  containing  four  or  five 
questions.  AVith  such  a  book  as  this  in  his  hand,  the  student  may  study 
a  difficult  author  without  complicated  reference  to  other  volumes. 

New  Five- Shilling  Atlas.  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Longmans.) — This  Atlas  comprises  all  the  political  maps  in  “  Longmans’ 
New  Atlas,”  which  we  favourably  noticed  some  eighteen  months  ago. 
The  maps  are  thirty-two  in  number.  A  special  index  has  been  compiled 
for  this  Atlas. 

(1)  The  London  Matriculation  Directory,  No.  VIII.  (2)  Intermediate  Arts 
Directory,  No.  III.  (Clive  §  Co.) — The  regulations  of  the  respectivo 
examinations,  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  text-books,  papers  set  in  the 
recent  examinations  with  solutions,  are  the  contents  of  these  two 
Directories. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems.  By  R.  Wallace  Stewart,  B.Sc.  (Clive  cj-  Co.) 
— This  is  a  graduated  courso  of  worked  examples  and  exercises  on  these 
subjects,  and  is  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  author’s  “  Elementary  Text- 
Book  of  Heat  and  Light.”  The  several  branches  of  the  subjects  are 
arranged  in  separate  chapters.  Each  chapter  begins  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  laws  or  formuko  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  subject ;  worked 
examples  and  exercises  follow.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  candidates 
for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  Prelude  to  Modern  History.  By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) 
— This  sketch  of  the  world’s  history,  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  century, 
contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Nottingham.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  three  great  move¬ 
ments  that  connect  “  ancient  ”  with  “modern”  history,  viz.  : — (1)  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  the  rise  and  spread  of 

Christianity ;  (3)  the  gradual  formation  of  the  new  European  nations. 
The  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism  is  treated  as  an  interesting 
episode.  AVe  highly  recommend  this  attempt  to  students  who  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  forces  which  contributed  to  build  up  modern 
Europe,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  civilized  world  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  yet  "who  have  not  the  time  to  study  larger  works  on  the 
subject. 

Book  D,  or  Arithmetical  Physics.  Part  IB. — Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat 
(Degree  and  Honour  Stages).  By  C.  J.  Woodward,  B.Sc.  ( Simpkin , 
Marshall,  $  Co.) — Though  fourth  of  the  series,  this  book  is  published 
some  time  after  its  nominal  successors  have  appeared.  Naturally,  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  treatment  of  Heat,  but  the  lessons  on 
Sound  and  Light  are  very  complete,  and  the  figures  well  drawn.  The 
lessons  are  followed  by  reference  chapters,  that  on  “  general  phenomena 
of  wave-interference”  being  extremely  good.  There  are  examination 
papers  and  plates  of  figures  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Michael 
Macmillan,  B.A.  (Macmillans.) — In  closing  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  justifies  the  place  of  Southey’s  “  Life  of  Nelson”  among  the  series 
of  English  Classics.  This,  perhaps,  is  unnecessary.  If  we  remember 
rightly  it  found  a  place  in  another  series  some  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago.  Still,  the  justification  is  complete.  “  It  is  written,”  he  remarks, 
“  in  such  beautiful  and  natural  language  that  it  is  an  excellent  model  for 
students  of  English  composition,  particularly  for  Oriental  students  of  the 
English  language.”  AVe  will  not  follow  Mr.  Macmillan  through  his 
interesting  Introduction,  but  will  refer  our  readers  to  it  for  a  just 
analysis  of  every  trait  of  Nelson’s  character,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Southey  wrote  the  work.  A  list  of  the  principal  dates  in 
Nelson’s  life  precedes  the  text.  There  are  also  four  illustrations.  Tho 
notes  occupy  about  one  hundred  pages,  and,  as  far  as  wo  have  examined 
them,  seem  to  meet  every  difficulty. 

The  Neiv  Universal  Letter-  Writer.  By  J.  M' Lauglilin .  (Gamier  Freres  ; 
ITachclte  §  Cie.) — -The  letters  appear  on  the  one  side  of  the  page  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  on  the  other  in  French.  Many  of  them  are  the  letters  of  French  and 
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English  masters  in  the  art  of  letter-writing.  Some  of  the  models  are  too 
simple,  and  the  great  range  of  subjects,  and  the  consequent  condensation 
which  must  exist  in  every  book  of  this  type,  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
the  hook.  However,  Mr.  M’Laughlin  has  done  his  work  well ;  his 
translations  are  exceptionally  good.  He  shows  himself  a  master  of  the 
French  language. 

New  Editions. 

Class-Book  of  Geology .  By  Archibald  Gcikie,  F.R.S.  (Macmillans.)— 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
text-hook  will  he  welcomed  by  students.  The  first  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  so  as  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  onward  progress  of 
Geology.  The  result  is  a  volume  smaller  in  bulk  than  its  predecessor,  but 
containing  rather  more  matter. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  II.  Pinkerton,  M.A. 
(Blackies.)  —  In  the  new  edition  of  this  text-book  two  now  articles  have  been 
introduced,  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  method  of  proportional  parts,  and 
of  its  application  to  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  tables.  A  collection 
of  questions  has  also  been  added. 

Windsor  Songs.  For  use  in  schools.  (Curie  m  Sous.) — This  book 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  first  few  songs,  which  may  create  an  un¬ 
favourable  impression.  While  the  songs  are  by  no  means  of  equal  merit, 
a  number  of  really  good  ones,  suitable  for  all  grades  of  schools,  may  be 
found,  sufficient  to  repay  the  purchaser. 

How  to  Teach  Sight  Singing  :  School  Songs,  Action  and  Easy  Songs. 
By  John  Taylor.  ( Philip  §  Sons.) — We  should  like  to  see  the  class  of 
children  capable  of  grasping  this  method.  Many  manuals  have  been 
published  professing  to  give  a  royal  road  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Old 
Notation,  but  this  might  justly  be  entitled  “  Music  Made  Difficult.” 
The  author  has  attempted  the  hopeless  task  of  adapting  the  principles  of 
Tonic  Sol-fa  nomenclature  to  the  works  of  the  modern  ultra -chromatic 
school,  such  as  “Lohengrin,”  “The  Golden  Legend,”  “The  Rose  of 
Sharon,”  with  results  instructive  to  the  theorist,  if  not  to  the  unfortunate 
pupil.  The  school  songs  are  fairly  good,  and  some  of  the  action  songs 
particularly  so.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  applied  the  Modulator  principle  to 
the  Old  Notation,  and  this  portion  of  his  work  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  English  Historical  Review .  Xo.  19.  (Longmans.) — The  articles  for 
this  number  include  “  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,”  by  H.  Parker;  “The 
Decrees  of  the  Roman  Plebs,”  by  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson ;  “St. 
Patrick’s  Earlier  Life,”  by  B.  W.  Wells  ;  “  Odo  of  Champagne,  Count 
of  Blois,”  by  Miss  Kate  Norgate ;  “  Sir  Richard  Church  ”  (concluded),  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Amongst  the  notes  and  documents  is  a  copy  of  the 
remarkable  Draft  Dispensation  for  Henry  VIII. ’s  Marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  edited  by  Mr.  James  Gairdner;  and  “Aske’s  Examination,” 
edited  by  Miss  Mary  Bateson.  A  large  number  of  books,  English  and 
foreign,  are  reviewed.  There  is  also  the  usual  valuablo  list  of  historical 
books  recently  published,  and  an  account  of  the  contents  of  periodical 
publications. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  GERMAN  TEXT-BOOK  AT  THE  OXFORD  LOCALS 

FOR  1891. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Sir,- — I  quite  agree  with  “  The  Principal  of  a  College  for 
Ladies”  and  “A  Headmaster”  with  regard  to  Hermann  nnd 
Dorothea  for  junior  candidates.  But  have  they  not  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands?  It  is  not  necessary  for  candidates  to  offer  a 
set  book  at  all,  and  so  teachers  have  the  fullest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  books.  Recently  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  read  the  set 
book  in  French  (as  it  must  always  be  when  members  of  the  same 
class  have  to  prepare  for  different  examinations);  and  my  candi¬ 
dates  took  the  additional  piece  of  unprepared  translation  instead, 
without  any  untoward  result.  I  daresay  other  teachers  can  say 
the  same  for  the  German. 

My  experience  left  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  the 
examiners  had  no  bias  on  the  side  of  a  set  book,  and  that  the  boy 
who  offered  it  had  no  greater  chance  of  passing  than  he  who  had 
carefully  prepared  a  like  quantity  of  work  in  a  book  of  the 
teacher’s  own  choosing.  J.  S.  T. 


THE  SO-CALLED  SOCIETY  OF  SCIENCE,  LETTERS,  AND  ART. 

The  following  correspondence  was  printed  in  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  “  Standard”  newspaper  from  Sept.  17th  to  Sept. 
28th, inclusive: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  of  London?  I  find  that  it  has  conferred  many 
diplomas,  and  that  there  is  a  hood  appertaining  to  them. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Veritas. 

September  1(5.  - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — Seven  weeks  ago  1  was  offered  the  Fellowship  Diploma  (F.S.Sc.)  of  the  above 
Society,  with  the  hood  appertaining  to  the  same,  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  No 
examination.  The  preferred  honour  was  declined. 


This  may  have  been  a  “bogus”  offer,  but,  if  tlie  Diplomas  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  “  Veritas  ”  were  conferred  on  terms  similar  to  the  above,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  worthless,  and  the  hoods,  if  worn,  misleading  to  the  general  public.— I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  Mus.,  T.C.L. 

September  17.  - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — Some  few  years  ago,  when  this  Society  was  first  formed,  1  received  a  circular 
inviting  my  subscription,  and  stating  tliat  I  had  been  proposed  (without  any  examina¬ 
tion,  of  course)  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  a  fellowship.  The  programme,  so  far  as 
1  remember  it,  was  an  ambitious  one.  The  Society  was  not  only  to  bold  meetings  for 
tlie  reading  of  papers,  musical  performances,  and  so  on,  but  was  to  examine  tlie  pupils 
of  private  schools,  confer  diplomas,  &c. ;  and  the  offer  held  out  to  the  members  and 
pedagogues  of  tlie  aforesaid  schools  was  tlie  privilege  of  wearing  a  gown  and  liood, 
prices  of  which  in  stuff  and  silk  were  duly  quoted.  As  the  names  appended  to  this 
tempting  offer  included  not  only  a  “Baronet,”  hut  an  “  elocutionist,”  I  knew  how  to 
value  the  document.  I  suppose  members  (I  beg  their  pardon,  “fellows”)  did  not 
come  in  as  quickly  as  desired,  for  I  afterwards  received  another,  and  still  more  flatter¬ 
ing  invitation,  which  was  also  disregarded. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

130  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Canonbury,  Sept.  18th.  *  William  R.  May. 


'To  the  Ed  itor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir,— An  interesting  account  of  the  Society  which  rejoices  in  the  above  pretentious 
title  may  be  found  in  “  Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory  ”  for  1SS9  (Preface,  pp.  xvii.-xx.). 

As  it  appears  from  the  letter  of  yonr  Correspondent  “A  Mus.,  T.C.L.,"  that,  the 
officials  of  the  Society  are  still  touting  for  business,  perhaps  you  will  give  publicity  in 
your  widely-circulated  columns  to  the  following  extract : — 

“What  is  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  Loudon?  No  comments  are 
needed.  If,  alter  learning  the  facts,  schoolmasters  are  weak  enough  to  pay  ten 
guineas  and  live  guineas  to  ‘Dr.  E.  A.  Sturman,  M.A.,  &c.’  (the  Society  publishes  no 
balance-sheet),  for  the  privilege  of  writing  F.S.Sc.  and  M.S.Sc.  after  their  names,  and 
wearing  gowns  and  hoods  which  ‘can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,’ 
and  four  pounds  five  shillings  or  upwards  for  a  gold  badge,  which  ‘  may  he  ordered 
through  the  Secretary,’  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  send  their  pupils  up  to  lie 
examined  by  unaccredited  amateurs,  we  can  only  say,  Populus  cvltdecipi,  et  decipiatvr." 
— Journal  of  Education. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cambridge,  September  18tli.  A  Resident  Fellow. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir,— Replying  to  “A  Resident  Fellow,”  allow  me  to  state  that  the  paragraph  quoted 
from  the  Journal  of  Education  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  “  facts,”  for  Die  Editor  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  article  must  have  known  that  his  so-called  “  facts  ”  were  falsehoods. 
Fellowship  in  the  Society  cannot  be  had  by  purchase,  and  no  one  knows  that  better 
than  tlie  Editor  referred  to,  for  he  himself  applied  for  Fellowship,  and  sent  liis  sub¬ 
scription  in  advance,  but  on  the  day  of  election  the  Society  refused  to  admit  him, 
and  his  guineas  were  returned  him,  immediately  after  which  the  article  appeared  in 
his  journal. 

To  this  article  James  Russell,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.,  and  other  members,  replied,  but 
many  of  their  letters  were  suppressed.  Replies,  however,  were  inserted  in  School  tor 
August  and  September,  1887,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

160  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  Sept.  19th.  II.  V.  Goold,  President. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — The  Society  of  Science,  &c.,  must  be  hard  driven  when  its  President  states  as 
a  fact  what  is  a  pure  invention.  I  have  never  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a 
Fellowship  of  the  Society.  1  will  not  imitate  Sir  11.  V.  Goold,  and  add  that  lie  must 
have  known  his  “  fact”  to  he  a  “ falsehood.”  I  give  him  credit  for  merely  signing  his 
name,  as  usual,  to  whatever  his  Secretary  dictates. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Education.” 

SO  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  September  20tli. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  denial  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education ,  permit 
me  to  add,  in  support  of  my  statement,  that,  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  re  the 
Fellowship  referred  to  is  at.  the  Society’s  office,  and  members  can  see  the  same  and  form 
their  own  conclusions. — l  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

160  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  September  22nd.  Henry  V.  Goold. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  I  received  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Society 
offering  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  a  Fellowship,  and  urging  immediate  application  on  a 
form  enclosed,  as  the  things  were  being  snapped  up.  The  terms  were  two  guineas  per 
annum,  or  five  guineas  down  for  life,  with  some  extras  for  gown  and  hood,  which 
articles  were  held  up  as  an  additional  attraction  to  clergymen.  1  said,  in  reply,  l 
would  come  over  to  Kensington,  attend  one  of  their  evening  social  meetings,  and  after¬ 
wards  let.  the  Secretary  know  what  1  thought  of  the  matter.  I  went,  was  disappointed, 
and  declined  the  offered  connection  with  them,  and  told  the  Secretary  so  in  a  way 
perfectly  intelligible,  though  polite. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  a  few  days  after  a  messenger  arrived  at  my  home  bearing 
from  theSociety  a  magnificent  diploma  constituting  me  a  Fellow,  with  instructions  to 
bring  back  a  cheque  for  live  guineas.  I  indignantly  sent,  hack  the  diploma  by  the 
hands  which  had  brought  it,  and  followed  this  action  by  a  still  more  indignant  letter. 
Since  then  I  have  had  no  more  importunate  solicitations  from  that  quarter.  The  hood 
offered  is  as  close  an  imitation  to  the  Oxford  M.A.  as  possible — the  uninitiated  cannot, 
distinguish  between  them — and  is  a  source  of  attraction  to  literate,  clergymen,  and  men 
singing  in  surpliced  cliiors,  who  thoughtlessly  wear  it,  not  regarding  tlie  principle 
involved.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

September  22nd.  _  A  Clergyman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — It.  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  to  the  point,  if  Sir  II.  A  .  Goold  (instead  of 
only  treating  us  to  the  very  limited  and  negative  information,  “  Fellowship  in  the 
Society  cannot  be  had  by  purchase  ”)  were  to  toll  us  exactly,  through  your  columns, 
how  it  can  he  had,  mentioning,  of  course,  the  minimum  qualification. 

The  Fellowship  was  ottered  to  me  some  time  since.  My  cheque  was  the  only 
necessary  consideration.  I  did  not  respond. 

The  Fellowship  is  held  by  a  number  of  country  and  surburban  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmist  resses.  When  one  sees  that  it  is  the  only  qualification  held  in  some  cases, 
and  is  put  forward  by  advertisement  and  on  prospectuses  as  a  guarantee  (?)  to  parents 
of  the  ability  of  the  “Fellow”  to  educate  their  child,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  the 
Society  should  at  once  dispel  any  mystery  attaching  to  the  position,  and  let  the  public 
know  exactly,  in  plain  English,  (lie  nature  and  value  of  the  qualification. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

September  22nd.  P> 
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[Nov.  1,  1890 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — You  arc  doing  useful  service  by  admitting  to  the  columns  of  IVic  Standard 
correspondence  on  this  subject.  The  existence  of  this  “  Society  of  Science  ”  has  long 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  regret  to  many  who  are  associated  with  reputable 
Societies,  and  who  are  endeavouring  by  their  instrumentality  to  promote  the  objects — 
scientific,  literary,  artistic,  or  educational— for  which  they  have  been  founded. 

This  Institution  has  now  been  in  existence  for  more  than  ten  years.  During  this 
time  it  has  often  been  called  on  to  show  any  justification  for  that  existence  by  indi¬ 
cating  any  useful  work  that  it  has  done,  or  any  way  in  which  it  has  promoted,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  objects  it  professes.  It  has  never  done  so.  Criticism  on  its 
methods  and  proceedings  has  frequently  called  forth  indignant,  often  abusive,  letters 
from  its  nominal  President ;  but  never  a  single  reference  to  any  useful  work  by  it  or  its 
members.  No  research  seems  to  have  been  promoted  by  it,  no  subject  investigated, 
no  contribution  made  to  Science,  Literature,  or  Art  through  its  agency.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  could  be  said  of  any  one  even  of  the  many  provincial  Societies  which 
are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  accused  over  and  over  again 
of  selling  Degrees  and  of  granting  “  Fellowships  ”  simply  on  payment.  No  satisfactory 
reply  has  ever  been  made. 

If  such  an  Institution  can  be  shown  to  be  doing  useful  work— even  if  its  manner  of 
action  be  somewhat  ridiculous — it  may  deserve  support.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  shown  to  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two  individuals,  and  if  its  ultimate 
object  be  the  providing  illiterate  teachers  and  others  with  illusory  testimonials,  the 
sooner  it  is  put  an  end  to  the  better.  The  publicity  you  are  giving  this  Society  will 
enable  its  promoters  to  justify  its  existence,  or  will  assist  in  its  extinction. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  H.  Trueman  Wood, 

John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  September  23rd.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — If  I  were  a  French  journalist  my  course  would  be  plain  ;  but  when  an  English 
editor  is  given  the  lie  direct  by  an  Irish  Baronet,  what  can  the  former  do?  Sir  H.  V. 
Goold  alleges  that  a  correspondence  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Society 
substantiating  his  charge,  and  he  offers  to  show  the  same  to  members.  But  not  one, 
I  take  it,  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  your  readers  is  qualified  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer.  Fortunately,  this  matters  little,  for  the  fiction  that  I  was  ever  a  candidate  for 
the  Society’s  Fellowship  is  too  obviously  a  red  herring  intended  to  divert  attention 
from  the  main  issue. 

In  July,  1SS7,  the  Journal  of  Education  published  an  expose  of  the  Society,  and  of  its 
promoter  and  secretary,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.E.,  &c.,  which,  if  false, 
was  a  gross  libel,  for  which  any  jury  would  have  awarded  exemplary  damages.  I 
received  threatening  letters  from  the  Society’s  solicitors,  but  neither  Sir  H.  V.  Goold 
nor  Dr.  Sturman  has  hitherto  ventured  to  bring  au  action.  This  one  fact  will,  I  think, 
suffice  for  most  of  your  readers.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  The  Editor  of  tiie  “Journal  of  Education.” 

September  23rd.  _ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Staiulard. 

Sir, — It  is  amusing  for  your  correspondent,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education, 
to  suggest  a  duel,  but  I  am  rather  too  old  for  that  kind  of  fun,  and  I  prefer  to  depart 
this  life  peacefully,  and  without  the  editor’s  assistance.  If  I  were  to  accept  his  kind 
offer  it  would  not  do  away  with  the  letters  referred  to,  which  are  here  as  stated. 
Respecting  the  remarks  he  made  some  years  ago,  libellous  they  certainly  were  ;  but 
his  name  and  address  being  withheld  there  was  no  proof  that  damages  would  be  forth¬ 
coming,  neither  did  the  Society  suffer  any  loss  or  sustain  any  damages  from  his 
assertions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Society  gained  many  new  members,  as  it  is  doing  by 
the  present  correspondence.  The  statements  were  replied  to  in  School  for  August  and 
September,  1887. 

Referring  to  the  letter  from  the  paid  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  success  of  the 
Society  of  Science  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  personally,  and  also  to  one  or  two 
paid  officials  of  another  Institution  ;  but  it  is  really  too  kind  of  him  to  suggest  extin¬ 
guishing  a  Society  acting  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  consisting  of  some  two 
thousand  members,  and  having  Fellows  of  nearly  all  the  learned  Societies  in  the  world, 
including  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  I  will,  however,  lay  his  proposal 
before  the  members,  and  if  they  express  any  desire  to  be  extinguished  I  will  write  him 
on  the  subject ;  but  for  the  present,  1  can  only  thank  him  for  giving  the  public  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  correspondence — jealousy. 

The  work  of  the  Society  will  speak  for  itself,  and  your  readers  can  have  the  transac¬ 
tions  post  free  on  application,  and  they  can  form  their  own  opinions.  Perhaps  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  and  members  last 
evening,  and  that  the  Society’s  accounts  to  date  were  passed  unanimously  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

In  conclusion,  l  must  repeat,  that  Fellowship  cannot  be  had  by  purchase,  but  by 
election  ;  that  election  takes  place  at  the  members’  monthly  meetings  ;  that  members 
can  refuse  to  elect  any  person  they  do  not  approve  of  ;  and  that  Honorary  Fellows  do 
not  pay  any  subscription  whatever. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

160  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  September  24th.  Henry  V.  Goold. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — A  few  of  your  correspondents  have  led  a  mild  attack  on  the  Society  of  Science, 
Letters,  and  Art.  The  “  Baronet,”  an  “  Elocutionist,”  and  Mr.  Sturman  have  in  their 
turns  been  noticed  in  your  columns,  while  the  weak-minded  schoolmaster  who  pays  to 
this  Society  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  is  much  deeper  than  he  is  supposed  to  be. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  mania  for  examinations.  Now,  this 
Society  holds  what  some  masters  venture  to  call  public  examinations  ;  I  consider  them 
private  adventure  examinations.  They  also  grant  certificates,  which  I  believe  have  no 
standing  in  any  of  our  Colleges,  Medical  Schools,  Societies,  or  Universities. 

These  certificates  are  made  use  of  by  masters  in  advertisements  thus  — “  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  Certificates  gained  in  public  examinations  during  the  year.”  Parents 
are  easily  taken  in  by  this  means.  Only  last  week  I  inquired  of  a  lady  how  her  son  was, 
and  was  told,  in  one  breath,  he  was  quite  well,  and  had  passed  the  Kensington  Exami¬ 
nation.  How  delighted  she  was  !  What  a  good  thing  for  the  schoolmaster  ! 

T  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  our  schools  have  passed  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
pupils  in  bond  fide  public  examinations  since  Christmas.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Francis  Heath. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst,  September  23rd. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sta  ndard, 

Sir,— I  am  a  victim,  and  have  paid  my  life  subscription.  For  several  years  I  have 
ceased  to  use  the  title  F.S.Sc.,  and  have  warned  every  one  I  could. 

My  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  appointments  in  the  Musical  Times,  and  I  promptly 
received,  like  many  others,  an  invitation  for  Fellowship,  signed  (?)  by  the  President, 
though  I  was  an  utter  stranger  outside  my  own  parish.  This  was  followed  by  other 
papers,  containing  slips  of  paper  on  which  was  printed,  “  We  shall  be  pleased  to  elect 
you  as  a  Fellow.” 

I  enclose  the  wrapper  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  conjuror  to  clubs,  &c.,  on  which  is 

printed  “From  Professor - ,  F.S.Sc.,”  who  is  described  in  the  list  of  members  as  a 

“  lecturer.” 

I  have  other  interesting  information,  which  I  will,  perhaps,  send  you  later  on. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  An  Organist  and  F.S.Sc. 

September  23rd. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard, 

Sir, — May  1  suggest  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  serviceable  to  inquirers  if  tlie 
accomplished  Editor  of  “  Crockford  ”  could  be  induced  to  reproduce  in  The  Standard 
his  account  of  the  above  “  Society”  ?  And  may  I,  as  another  clergyman,  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  unwary  good-nature  which  leads  one’s  brethren  to  allow  their 
choirmeu  to  flaunt  in  church  the  fantastic  insignia  of  self-constituted  bodies? 

It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether,  amongst  the  minor  desiderata  of  legislation, 
a  measure  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  assumption  of  badges  and  titles,  quasi- 
academical  and  other,  does  not  find  a  place.  The  principle  of  the  Heralds’  visitations, 
carried  out  in  a  form  suitable  to  tlie  conditions  of  modern  life,  might  be  more  effectual 
than  the  ridicule  of  the  instructed  few.  Meantime,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Society 
the  institution  of  the  rank  of  Associate,  the  appropriateness  of  which  will  be  obvious 
to  all  admirers  of  Dr.  Pangloss.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cliiddingstone,  Edenbridge,  September  23rd.  J.  E.  L.  Nowers. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  above  subject,  may  I  state  that  some  years  ago  I  received  a 
circular  letter  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  a  flattering  intimation  that 
upon  the  payment  of  a  specified  fee— I  forget  what — I  might  at  once  become  a  “  Fellow  ” 
of  the  Society  ? 

As  this  was  tlie  first  intimation  I  had  received  of  tlie  Society’s  existence  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  I  could  not  have  made  any  sort  of  application.  Indeed,  tlie  title  had 
no  attraction  for  me  (how  it  might  have  been  bad  a  feminine  termination  been  affixed  I 
will  not  say).  As  it  was,  I  failed  to  see  bow  an  honour  obtained  by  money  alone  could 
increase  my  efficiency  or  usefulness.  I,  therefore,  did  not  reply. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Rosa  Skarratt. 

S.  Katharine’s,  40  Ashbourne  Road,  Derby,  September  23rd. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard , 

Sir,— I  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Goold  that  there  would  be  no  fun  in  a  duel  if  the 
challenger  were  to  begin  by  cutting  liis  own  throat.  This  is  wliat  Sir  Henry  lias 
done.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  he  asserts — (1)  that  I  applied  for  a  Fellowship  of 
the  Society  and  was  rejected  ;  (2)  that  he  did  not  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  me 
because  (among  other  reasons)  lie  failed  to  discover  my  name  and  address. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

September  25th.  The  Editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Education.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir,— My  reminiscences  of  the  “  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  of  London,"  are 
not  particularly  pleasant  ones.  At  the  time  of  its  inception  I  accepted,  in  response  to 
an  advertisement,  some  revision  of  MS.  for  the  Press  from  the  hands  of  the  Founder.  It 
was  my  first  literary  effort  at  earning  a  livelihood,  and,  as  the  MS.  was  not  only  a  lengthy 
one,  but  as  very  considerable  1 1  revision  ”  appeared  necessary,  I  did  not  deem  two  guineas 
an  exorbitant  fee.  My  terms  were  accepted,  and  I  speedily  set  about  the  task  I  had 
undertaken,  and  on  its  completion  I  received  a  cheque  for  the  amount  due.  With  this 
amount  I  had  promised  myself  a  two-guinea  edition  of  “Shakespeare”  in  ten  miniature 
volumes  ;  but,  alas  for  my  long-cherished  desire,  tlie  cheque  was  not  duly  provided 
for  ! 

Not  willing  that  my  efforts  should  go  unrewarded,  the  Doctor  elected  me  Secretary 
of  his  newly-formed  Society,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  his  advertisement,  print¬ 
ing,  and  stationary  orders  in  my  name.  Not  relishing  this  unsought  publicity  and 
responsibility,  I  desired  that  my  name  should  be  removed  from  all  prospectuses,  papers, 
certificates,  advertisements,  &c,,  connected  with  his  Society.  After  considerable  delay 
this  was  done,  but  not  until  some  lieavy  advertisement  and  printing  accounts  were  run 
up  in  my  name,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  me  for  settlement.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
meddlesome  and  misinformed  Secretary  of  another  Institution  printed,  and  widely  cir¬ 
culated,  a  circular  setting  out,  amongst  other  fictions,  that  I  was  “acting  as  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  of  London,  a  Society  of  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  found  it  desirable  expressly  and  publicly  to  deny  all  knowledge.” 

1  would,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  “  expressly  and  publicly  ”  that  I 
never  for  a  single  day  acted  either  as  Secretary  or  Hon.  Secretary  of  that  Society,  nor 
have  I,  at  any  time,  attended  any  one  of  its  meetings — scientific,  literary,  or  otherwise. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Thos.  Bowden  Green. 

1  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.,  September  25th. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard, 

Sir,— Sir  Henry  Y.  Goold,  President  of  the  above-mentioned  Society,  states  that  its 
Fellowship  “  cannot  be  had  by  purchase.”  I  will  not  quibble  with  him  about  terms. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  it  “  can  be  bad”  by  sale,  for  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a 
printed  circular,  addressed  to  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  by  Sir  Henry  Goold,  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  become  a  Fellow  of.  the  Society,  and  enclosing  a  form  of  application,  a  list  of 
qualifications,  and  a  scale  of  fees  and  payments. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  my  friend  at  his  correct  address,  and  he  was  addressed  as 
“  Esq.,”  though  lie  had  been  a  clergyman  for  several  years.  Sir  H.  V.  Goold  certainly 
could  not  have  known  much  about  him,  and  as  this  is  the  second  circular  of  tlie  kind 
sent  to  the  same  gentleman  within  a  short  time,  it  is  clear  that  these  circulars  are  sent 
about  to  invite — plainly,  to  tout — members  to  offer  themselves  for  election  as  Fellows, 
with,  of  course,  the  implied  certainty  that  they  will  be  admitted,  especially  as  it  is 
quite  clear  that  an  immediate  payment  is  expected  from  them, — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  ‘  Yindex. 

September  25th. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — As  I  see  there  is  a  correspondence  going  on  in  your  columns  anent  the  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  perhaps  my  small  experience  of  the  Society  maybe  of 
interest  to  some  of  those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  A  short  time  ago  a 
friend  of  mine,  himself  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society,  informed  me  that  lie  had  pro¬ 
posed  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  a  Fellowship  of  the  Society.  I  must  confess  that  at 
tlie  time  I  felt  both  surprised  and  flattered  at  being  proposed  for  a  Fellowship  of  a 
Society  whose  status  I  believed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  though  I 
was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  eventually  obtaining  that  honour,  for  I  am  quite  a  young 
man,  and  only  took  fourth  class  in  honours  at  my  University  ;  nor  can  I  claim  to  have 
distinguished  myself  in  any  branch  of  Science,  Literature,  or  Art.  Great,  then,  was  my 
astonishment  at  receiving  shortly  afterwards  an  elaborate  and  highly-ornamented  docu¬ 
ment  setting  forth  in  elegant  Latin  inscription  (there  was  an  accompanying  slip  of  paper 
containing  an  English  rendering  of  the  same  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  Fellows  of  this 
learned  Society  who  could  not  translate  the  original),  that  I  had  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

On  looking  through  the  vast  pile  of  accompanying'  papers  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  two  guineas,  or  perhaps  more,  for  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  me,  though  I  bad  received  no  intimation  to  that  effect. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  I  was  informed  (to  my  great  surprise,  and,  I  must  confess, 
no  small  satisfaction,  as  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  information)  that  I  had  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow,  and  would  not  be  required  to  pay  any  fees.  I  do  not 
wish  to  comment  on  these  facts ;  1  leave  them  to  apeak  for  themselves,  lint  I  must 
say  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  One  of  your  correspondents  is  rather  unjust 
when  he  says  that  the  Society  has  done  nothing  to  further  the  cause  of  Sci«nce,  Litera- 
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ture,  or  Art.  It  has  a  Board  of  Examiners,  under  whose  auspices  a  chance  of  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves  is  given  to  those  who  arc  nut  equal  to  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
third  division  of  the  third  class  in  the  examinations  held  by  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Also,  1  believe,  lectures  are  frequently  given  at  their  headquarters  on  various  subjects 
by  savants  of  greater  or  loss  renown. — 1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  T.  S.  E. 

London,  September  27th. 


Here,  1  q-  A.r  —  a£  -i  £.r  —  1  -f-  cox  —  co ~x  —  x~  q-  cox~  q-  co-cr3  =  (1  q-  x)  (1  q-  co.c)“, 
and  1  —  Ax  —  a£  —  £x  —  (1—  x)(l -co#)2 ; 

therefore  (t“2/2)  =  — — 

(1  —  A£)2 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


MATHEMATICS. 


10821.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — The  points  of  a  system  containing 
2m  points  II  and  n  points  0  are  to  bo  connected  together  either  by  single 
or  double  bonds,  in  such  a  manner  that  two  bonds  shall  pass  through 
each  0,  and  one  through  each  H.  Find  the  number  of  distinct  species  of 
graphs  that  can  be  formed  subject  to  this  condition.  Ex. — Let  a,  b,  c,  d 
and  a,  8,  y,  S,  e  be  the  points  H,  0  ;  then,  denoting  any  two  points  x,  y 
with  a  single  bond  between  them  by  xy,  and  with  a  double  bond  by  (xy)2, 
we  have  the  following  system  of  conjunction  ( 1 1  distinct  graphs  in  all) : — 


ab,  cd,  a/3,  Py,  yS ,  Se,  ea 
ab,  cd,  a/3,  I3y,  ya,  (Se)2 
ab,  ca,  da,  Py,  yS,  Se,  e/3 
ab,  ca,  da,  (Py)2,  (Se)2 
ab,  ca,  d/3,  a/8,  78,  5e,  ey 
ab,  ca,  dp,  ay,  y S,  Se,  e/3 


ab,  ca,  dp,  ay,  87,  (Se)2 
aa,  ha,  c/3,  d/3,  yS,  Se,  ey 
aa,  ba,  cP,  dy,  yS,  Se,  eft 
aa,  ba,  cP,  dy,  87,  (Se)2 
aa,  b^,  cy,  (IS,  afi,  ye,  eS 


Solution  by  H.  J.  Woodall. 

Let  [JP]  denote  the  greatest  integer  in  |-P  ;  and  let  such  a  bracket  as 
(A,  B,  C,  D, ...  Z ;  n)  stand  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Id  points  among 
the  0  points  such  that  1st,  2nd,  ... ,  pairs  of  H  points  are  connected  in  a 
chain  with  A,  B,  ...,  points  0;  also  Aq-Bq-Oq-  ...  q-Z  =  n—  A;  i.e., 
there  are  A  disengaged  points  0,  and  the  number  of  A,  B,  C,  ...  ,  Z  is  m, 
but  any  one  or  more  or  none  at  all  of  A,  B,  C, ... ,  Z  may  be  zero. 

Then,  examining  the  given  example,  we  find  that  the  number  of  graphs 
connected  with  one  such  arrangement  given  above  is  equal  to  [££!]. 
Hence  the  total  number  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  2  Tin],  which  wo  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  how  to  find.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10593.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Theoreme :  Si,  a  un  quadrilatere  in- 
scriptible  Q,  on  inscrit  une  infinite  de  quadrilateres  P  dont  le  perimetre 
soit  minimum,  ce  minimum  commun  est  une  quatrieme  proportionnelle 
au  rayon  et  aux  diagonales  do  Q. 


Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Beyens,  and  others. 

Let  ABCD,  Fig.  1,  be  the  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle.  Take  P 
any  point  on  the  side  AD,  and  let  P[  be  its  image  in  AB,  P.,  the  image 
of  Pj  in  BC,  and  P:i  the  image  of  P2  in  CD.  Join  PP3  meeting  CD  in  S, 


Fig.  1 . 

SPo  meeting  BC  in  R,  RP,  meeting  AB  in  Q,  and  PQ.  Then,  as  is 
easily  proved,  PQRS  is  the  inscribed  quadrilateral  of  minimum  perimeter 
which  has  an  angular  point  at  P.  Also,  PP3  =  PS  q-  SR  +  RQ  q-  QP  the 
perimeter.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10682.  (Professor  Cayley,  F.R.S.)—  If  co  be  an  imaginary  cube  root 

„  .  (co—  CO2)  X  +  CO2#3 

of  unity,  and  "  — - 


prove  that 


V  = 
dy 


1  —  or  (co  —  cd2)  ®2 

(co  —  co2)  dx 


(1  -y2)4  (1  q-coy2)4  (1-#2J4  (1  +  co#2)4 


Solution  by  J.  D.  II.  Dickson,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Sircom,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 
For  shortness  write  co  — co2  =  A,  and  co2*2  =  £  ;  then  we  find  easily 
dyadic  =  (1-£2)/(1-a|  )2. 

,T  ,  ,  (1  —  a£)2  —  (A#  +  £#)2  (1  q-  A#-A£  +  £#)(l  -  As- A£-£.r) 

N°W  ^  ~  (1  —  A£)2  (1-A£)2 


7099. 


(The  Editor.) — Sum  (1)  the  series 


sin3  0 
l4 


sin3  30 
34 


+ 


sin3  50 

“s4” 


—  &c. 


between  the  limits  0  =  0,  0  =  27 r,  and  0  =  y-,  0  =  ^  ir ; 

show  (2)  that  7r4  =  3  '-f  *-  (77  —  tt  +  wt  —  w,  +  &c.  V 
11  \  l4  34  o1  74  1 


and  hence 


Generalised  Solution  by  Professor  Franz  Rogel. 

By  means  of  Bernoulli’s  function  (</>)  invented  by  Raare  (Crellc  J., 
T.  42,  p.  48),  and  accomplished  by  Sciilomilcu  (Compendium  der  hoheren 
Analysis,  II.,  pp.  207-217),  viz., 

</>  (0,  2  n)  =  0*»_«0*»-i  q-  Bj  02»-2_  j  B202'‘-4... 

. (a, 

7T2)i  X  =  1  [2A  J 

cp(e,2n- 1)  =  02»-l-«02»-2q-  j  B^^-3-  ^  j  B,02'»-5... 


•(2), 


=  (_1)»2  %  sin2^,  n>\,  o<0ll  ... 

V2'1-1  xti  (2A)2'1-1  ’  ~  - 

each  power  of  ir  can  bo  expressed  by  an  infinite  series  of  powers  with  the 
variations  of  sign  q-  q - .  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10646.  (E.  T  uckeii,  M.A.) — If  tangents  KP,  KQ  are  drawn  to  a 

parabola  from  any  point  K  on  the  latus  rectum,  prove  geometrically  that 
the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  PKQ  lies  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
directrix. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  Zerr,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


Draw  PO  and  QO  perpendicular 
to  KQ  and  KP  respectively,  and 
from  O  their  point  of  intersection, 
which  is  the  orthocentre  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  KPQ,  draw  OR  perpendicular 
to  SK.  It  is  clear  that  PQ,  passes 
through  X  the  foot  of  the  directrix, 
and  that  [KUVZ]  is  an  harmonic 
range.  Also,  Iv  is  equidistant  from 
PG  and  QD,  lines  drawn  through  P 
and  Q  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
parabola.  W e  have 

OK  :  PQ  =  KB  :  BP  =  SV  :  QV 

=  SG  :  GP  =  2SK  :  QD  ; 


also,  PQ  :  PD  =  OK  :  OR  ; 
.-.  OR  =  2SK.PD/QD 
=  2SK  .  SV/SX 


=  2SU2/SX  =  2STJ  =  lat.  rect.  of  parabola. 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10592.  (Professor  Morley.) — Rays  of  light  parallel  to  an  axis  are 
reflected  at  a  cycloid.  Show  that  the  caustic  is  a  cycloid. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Putnam,  and  others. 


Let  BPR  be  the  genera¬ 
ting  circle  of  the  cycloid, 
and  NP  an  incident  ray 
parallel  to  the  axis  ;  then, 
since  Z  RPN  =  Z  RPO,PO, 
the  reflected  ray,  always 
passes  through  O,  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Draw 

a  circle  on  OR  as  diameter  _ 

meeting  PO  in  Q,  and 
join  RQ.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10622.  (Professor  Neurero.)—  Soit  K  le  point  de  Lemoinc  du  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  et  soient  O,  0„,  0/„  Oc  les  centres  des  cercles  circonscrits  aux 
triangles  ABC,  KBC,  KCA,  KAB.  Dernontrcr  :  (1)  que  0  et  K  sont  les 
foyers  de  1’ ellipse  qui  touche  les  cotes  du  triangle  OnO/,0<.  en  leurs  milieux ; 
(2)  que  les  quadrilateres  OBQ„C,  OCOtA,  OAOcB  ont  meme  surface. 
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Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Zerr,  and  others. 

1.  The  points  Oa,  Ob,  Oc  are  found  by 
drawing  lines  perpendicular  to  KA,  KB, 

KC  (at  their  mid-points)  ;  and,  clearly, 

00 1,  00„,  00(.  are  perpendicular  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangle. 

Draw  0(,T  perpendicular  to  AB  meet¬ 
ing  OA  in  X.  Since  0/,0  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AC,  O/jX  to  AB,  and  0/,P  to 
AP,  the  angles  00<,N,  N0/,X  are  equal, 
respectively,  to  OAK  and  KAB.  But 
OA  is  perpendicular  to  an  antiparallel 
drawn  through  P  to  the  side  BC.  Hence, 
since  this  antiparallel  is  bisected  at  P,  OX 
must  be  bisected  at  N ;  and  therefore, 
since  0/,X  is  parallel  to  OC,.,  OiOc  is  also  bisected  at  N. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 

10645.  (J.  O’Bykne  Choke,  M.A.) — The  semi-traces  of  planes 

through  the  axes  of  x  and  y  of  an  ellipsoid  on  the  planes  of  yz,  xz,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  and  r2 ;  if  f{2  =  az—r^,  /22  =  b2  —  r22,  F12=«2  — e2, 

F.,2  =  IP-  —  c2 ;  prove  that  the  length  of  the  radius  vector,  which  is  half  the 
diameter  in  which  they  intersect,  is  givenhy 

P-  =  {aWi’  +  ^F*2//,*-  («2  +  i3-*2)}  /  {F 12// 12  +  F22//32  —  1 } • 
Solution  by  the  Proposer ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin  ;  and  others. 

The  angle  opposite  <p  in  the 
spherical  A  (0,  cp,  x)  being  a 
right  angle,  we  have 

cos  <p  =  cosy  cos  Q- 
Also,  in  the  elliptic  quadrant 
OXm  wo  have 

9  /sin 2  8  ,  cos20  \  ,  . 

r[-*+*=A’)~  ’ 

and  in  OY m  we  have 

( cos2  (b  sin2  d>  \  . 

r(  F+^)  =  l 


10647.  (J.  J-  Barniville.) — P,  Q  are  the  mid-points  of  the  sides  BC, 
CD  of  a  square  ABCD  ;  in  AP,  AM  is  taken  =  AB  ;  AQ,  MD  meet  in  N  : 
prove  that  DN2  =  §MN2.  In  AC,  Alt  is  taken  =  AB  ;  DR  meets  AQ  in 
S  :  prove  that  DS2  =  2RS2.  Prove  also  that,  if  U,  V  bo  the  mid-points 
of  AB,  AD,  then  AP  and  AQ  are  each  mutually  trisected  by  UV  and  BD  ; 
and  that  consequently  (1)  UC,  BD,  PA,  and  (2)  VC,  BD,  QA,  are  respec¬ 
tively  concurrent. 


Solution  by  E.  Whapham,  B.A. ;  H.  J.  Woodall  ;  and  others, 
a  =  tan-1  J  =  sin-1]1  \/o  =  cos-1!  v/6,  Q  p 

(p  =  l7r  —  a  ; 

DN  _  sin  a  _  MN  _  sin  (<p  —  a)  _ 

AD  “  sin  AND  5  AM  “  sin  ANM  5 
DN  _  sin  a  _  V5  _ 

MN  sin(<£  —  a)  3 
.-.  DN2  =  plN2, 

DS  sin  a 


RS  sin  (45°  —  a) 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


=  a/2;  .•.  DS2  =  2RS2. 


10605.  (The  Editor.) — Through  four  given  points  draw  (1)  a  conic 
such  that  one  of  its  chords  of  intersection  with  a  given  conic  may  pass 
through  a  fifth  given  point,  and  show  (2)  what  the  problem  becomes  when 
two  of  the  four  points  are  the  circular  points  at  infinity. 


Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

1.  Let  the  four  points  be  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  conics 
U  =  0,  V  =  0.  Any  conic  passing  through  the  four  points  may  be 
written  S  =  U  +  g.  V  =  0.  Then,  if  the  other  conic  he  given  by  W  =  0, 
and  if  the  chord  of  intersection  of  S  and  W  pass  through  a  fixed  point 
x',y',z',  we  have  W':iA—  AV':S'0  +  W'S'2©,  —  S':,A,  =  0,  where  A,  A,  are 
the  discriminants  of  S,  W,  and  0,  0,  have  their  usual  significations.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  the  above  equation  is  of  the  third  degree  in  y ;  and 
there  are  consequently  three  conics  fulfilling  the  required  conditions. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10602.  (Professor  Coupeau.) — Si  deux  cordes  AB,  CD  d’un  cercle 
sont  telles  que  les  droites  cpii  joignent  A  et  B  au  milieu  de  CD  soient 
symetriques  par  rapport  a  CD,  les  droites  joignant  C  et  D  au  milieu  de 
AB  sont  egalement  symetriques  par  rapport  a  AB. 


f  1 


Solution  by  G.  E.  Crawford,  B.A. ;  Prof.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Draw  perpendiculars  from  O  on  AB  and 
CD  meeting  CD  and  AB  in  Z  and  Y  ;  then 
C,  E,  D,  Y  are  concyclic,  since 
Z  CEY  ==  DEY, 

and  FY  bisects  CD  at  right  angles  ;  and 
Z,  E,  F,  Y  are  concyclic.  Also, 

ZX  .  XF  =  EX  .  XY  =  CX  .  XD 
= AX.XB; 

therefore  A,  F,  B,  Z  arc  concyclic,  and,  since 
EZ  bisects  AB  at  right  angles,  AF  and 
BF  are  equally  inclined  to  CD. 


10640.  (Robert  Bryant,  D. Sc.,  B.A.) — The  perpendiculars  from  the 
foci  of  an  ellipse  upon  a  tangent  to  the  auxiliary  circle  cut  the  ellipse  in 
two  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  major.  Find  geometrically  the 
locus  of  the  intersection  of  this  chord  with  the  aforenamed  tangent. 

Solution  by  Profs.  Anderson,  M.A.  ;  Ciiakrivarti,  M.A. ;  and  others. 

Lot  the  perpendiculars  from  the  foci  S,  H  of  the  ellipse  on  the  tangent 
to  the  auxiliary  circle  at  R  meet  the  ellipse  in  the  points  P,  Q,  and  let 


PQ  meet  SH  in  X.  PQ  is  clearly  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the  ellipse 
conjugate  to  OR.  Join  HR,  RP.  [The  rest  in  Volume.] 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10751.  (Piofessor  Sylvester.) — (1)  Let  M  beany  symmetrical  matrix, 
D  its  determinant,  S  the  sum  of  its  principal  first  minors,  M'  what  M 
becomes  when  any  line  of  elements  in  it  is  scored  out,  2  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  all  the  complete  minors  in  hi',  D'  the  principal  minor  to  M 
which  appears  in  2,  S'  the  sum  of  the  principal  first  minors  in  the  matrix 
to  S'.  Prove  that  2  =  D'S-S'D.  Ex.  gr.,  let 


M  - 


a  h  g  , 
h  b  f 
ff  f  e 


M' 


a  h  q 
h  b  f 


the  theorem  states  that  (ab  —  h-)-+  ( bc—f2)2  +  (, ca—g 2)2 
=  (ab  —  A2)  (ab  —  h-  +  be  —f'2  +  ca  —  g2)  —  (a  +  b)  (abc  —  a.f2  —  bg2  —  ch-  -p  2 fg). 


(2)  Apply  this  theorem  to  prove  that,  if  A  is  the  discriminant,  in  regard 
to  A,  of  (M,  a),  meaning  thereby  what  M  hccomes  when  A  is  added  to 
each  term  in  its  diagonal,  the  equation  A  =  0  is,  in  general,  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  that  the  quadric  function  of  which  M  is  the 
determinant  matrix  shall  be  incapable  of  being  transformed  by  any 
orthogonal  linear  transformations  whatever  (real  or  imaginary)  into  a 
sum  of  squares.  Thus,  ex.  gr.,  x2  +  2  ( —  1)'  xy  +  3 y2  cannot,  by  any  ortho¬ 
gonal  linear  transformation  whatever,  be  deprived  of  its  middle  term. 

(3)  Show  that,  if  F  =  0  is  the  equation  to  a  quadric  surface  (or  any 
other  such  locus),  and  all  the  coefficients  in  F  are  real,  the  equation  A  =  0 
is  the  sufficient  and  necessary  condition  that  such  quadric  surface  (or 
other  locus)  shall  bo  one  of  revolution. 


— 752.  (Professor  IIaughton,  F.R.S.) — Apply  the  general  formula 
for  finding  the  metacentre  of  a  floating  body,  to  discuss  the  stability  of 
Noah’s  Ark,  which  was  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits 
high,  and  had  three  storeys  ;  assuming  with  Bouguer  that  it  was  immersed 
to  a  depth  of  10  cubits  when  loaded. 

- — 753.  (Professor  Lampe,  LL.D.) — Solve,  for  n  =  9,  and  generally, 
the  equation  2“ sin x  sin 2x  sin3.r...sin  J  (n  —  1)  x  =  n *. 

— 754.  (Professor  Donald  McAlister.) — A  convex  inextensible  pliable 
envelope  in  the  form  of  a  surface  of  revolution  with  its  axis  vertical  is 
exposed  to  water-pressure  from  within.  Prove  that  at  the  widest  part 
the  tension  along  the  meridians  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  according  as 
it  is  less  or  greater  than  the  tension  across  them. 


— 755.  (Professor  Christine  Ladd,  B.Sc.)  —Prove  that  the  pioduct  of 
the  lengths  of  the  tangents,  from  the  radical  centre  of  three  circles,  to  any 
pair  of  circles  through  the  intersections  of  the  given  circles,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  tangents,  from  the  same  point,  to  any 
pair  of  circles  tangential  to  the  given  circles. 

— 756.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.)  —  In  a  communistic  society  in 
which  every  one  is  equally  frugal  and  industrious  and  devotes  an  amount 
(X)  of  his  wealth  to  production,  the  wealth  produced  by  each  man’s 
labour  per  unit  of  time  is  x  times  the  capital  with  which  be  works.  If 
the  population  increase  at  the  rate  of  lOOp  per  cent,  per  unit  of  time, 
prove  that  each  pian’s  wealth  will  continually  increase  so  long  as  X  bears 
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a  greater  ratio  to  his  whole  wealth  than  p  :  x  ;  X,  x,  p  being  all  supposed 
to  vary  continuously. 

10757.  (P  rofessor  he  Longchamps.) — On  donno  un  triangle  rectangle 
isoscele  AOB,  dont  les  cotes  de  Tangle  droito  OA,  015  sont  egaux  a 
«+(a2  +  A2)b  Du  point  0,  comine  centre,  avec  h  pour  rayon,  on  decrit 
un  cerele  qui  coupe  l’hypotenuse  AB  aux  points  C,  C'.  Demontrer  que 
si  l’on  projettc  l'un  de  ces  points  sur  les  cotes  OA,  OB,  la  droite  qui  passe 
par  ces  projections  coupe  la  bissectrice  de  BOA  cn  un  point  INI  tel  que 
OM  =  a^/ 2.  Cette  propriete  s’applique  au  triangle  A'OB'  ohtcnu  en 
prenant  sur  les  prolongements  des  segments  AO,  BO  des  points  A',  B'tels 
que  OA'==  OB'  =  (a2  +  h-)*  —  a.  Deduirc,  de  cettc  remarque,  une  solution 
du  probleme  de  Pappus  et  la  discussion  qu’il  comporte. 

—758.  (Professor  Deprez.) — On  donne  dans  un  memo  plan  quntre 
points  A,  B,  C,  P.  Prendre  sur  AP,  BP,  CP  trois  longueurs  AA',  BB', 
CC'  egales  entro  elles,  et  telles  que  (1)  les  points  A',  B',  C'  soient  en  ligne 
droite;  (2)  que  le  triangle  A'B'C'  soit  maximum  ou  minimum.  Deduirc, 
de  la  solution  du  premier  probleme,  celle  du  socond. 

— 759.  (Professor  Decamps.) — Paries  sommcts  B  et  C  d’un  triangle 
ABC,  on  mene  deux  droites  BI,  Cl  faisant  respectivement  avec  les  cotes 
AB,  AC  les  memes  angles  que  ces  cotes  font  avec  la  mediane  issue  de  A. 
Demontrer  que  AI2  =  BI .  Cl. 

—760.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Sc.D.) — Any  point  Q 
being  taken  on  a  given  parabola,  focus  S,  a  point  P  is  taken  on  SQ  such 
that,  if  PIv  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  to  meet  the  parabola  in  Iv, 
SP  =  PK.  Trace  the  locus  of  P,  proving  that  it  is  a  quartic  having 
two  parallel  rectilinear  asymptotes  and  a  parabolic  asymptote.  Also,  if 
QSQ'  be  a  focal  chord,  QT,  Q'T  the  tangents  at  Q,  Q',  and  on  QSQ' 
betaken  four  points  P„  P2,  P3,  P4  such  that  P2Q  =  QP,  =  QT,  and 
P3Q'=  QTf(  =  Q'T,  these  four  points  will  lie  on” the  quartic,  P,,  P2  rvill 
divide  P3P.,  harmonically7,  and  SP, .  SP2  =  SP;i .  SP.,  =  SQ  .  SQ'. 

—761.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Si  «,  b,  c  designent  les  cotes  d’un  tri¬ 
angle  rectiligne,  demontrer  que  arb  (a  —  b)  +  b'-o  (b-  c)  +  c2a  (c  —  a)  =  0. 

— 762.  (Professor  Blater.) — If  the  first  five  decimal  places  of  the 
reciprocal  of  any  number  be  given,  the  next  five  places  may  readily  he 
found  by  the  use  of  a  Table  of  Quarter  Squares.  (Example  :  1 14591559.) 

— 763.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.)  — Supposing  the  discomfort 
produced  by  excessive  heat  to  vary  ( inter  alia)  with  the  increase,  beyond 
the  normal  amount,  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blood  corpuscles, — show 
how  to  connect  the  discomfort  with  the  temperature. 

— 764.  (Professor  Evans,  M.A.) — A  rectangular  hole  is  cut  at  random 
through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  ;  find  the  average  volume  removed. 

■ — 765.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — A,  B,  C,  D  etant  quatre  points  d’un 
meme  plan,  si  quatre  forces  paralleles  appliquees  en  ces  points  se  font 
equilibre,  1’ equilibre  a  encore  lieu  apres  qu’on  a  transports  chaque  force  au 
centre  du  cercle  circonscrit  au  triangle  qui  a  pour  sommcts  les  points 
d’application  des  trois  autres  forces. 

■ — 766.  (Professor  Morlea',  M.A.) — In  an  infinite  mass  of  perfect  fluid 
are  three  straight  parallel  vortex-filaments,  of  unequal  strengths.  Show 
that,  if  the  cross  section  is  once  an  equilateral  triangle,  it  is  always  an 
equal  equilateral  triangle. 

-767.  (Profes:  sor  Zerr.)  —  Find  the  centroid  of  the  area  of  the 

li  t  t 

curve  r3  =  or  cos  \Q  in  which  the  density  at  a  point  varies  as  the  «th  power 
of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  origin. 

— 768.  (Professor  Curtis.) — Show  that  the  cord  of  curvature  of  any 
point  on  an  equilateral  hyperbola  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  curve. 

— 769.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar.) — An  ellipse  is  inscribed  in  a 
triangle  ABC,  the  base  AB  of  which  is  fixed  so  that  the  points  of  contact 
divide  the  sides  AC,  BC  in  given  ratios.  Show  that,  if  (1)  the  major  axis, 
(2)  the  minor  axis,  (3)  the  eccentricity,  (4)  the  direction  of  axes,  and  (5) 
the  distance  between  the  foci,  of  the  ellipse  be  given,  the  locus  of  the 
vertex  C  is  (1)  an  ellipse,  (2)  a  hyperbola,  (3)  a  circle,  (4)  a  rectangular 
hyperbola,  and  (5)  an  oval  of  Cassini. 

— 770.  (The  Editor.) — In  a  lemniscate  find  the  locus  of  the  mid¬ 
points  of  all  chords  (1)  of  constant  length,  or  (2)  passing  through  a  fixed 
point,  or  (3)  parallel  to  a  fixed  straight  line. 

— 771.  (Gh  E.  Crawford,  B.A.) — Assuming  the  principle  of  virtual 
work  for  a  rod  in  equilibrium  under  forces  at  its  extremities,  prove,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  six  conditions  of  equilibrium,  that  the  principle 
must  hold  for  any  rigid  body. 

— 772.  (Gr.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.) — A  liquidfilmis  supported  on  a  frame¬ 
work  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  side  a.  If  the  difference  of 
pressures  (p)  on  the  two  sides  of  the  film  is  so  small  that  the  surface  of  the 
film  is  nearlyplane,  prove  that  its  equation  may  be  written  z  =  | -a"  (p/T) 
where  z  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  anyT  point  from  the  plane  of  the 
triangle,  |,  rj,  f  the  areal  coordinates  of  the  foot  of  this  perpendicular,  and 
T  is  the  surface  tension. 

- — 773.  (J-  D.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  only  triangle 
whose  sides  and  area  are  rational  integers,  and  such  that,  in  order,  these 
four  integers  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  is  that  whose  sides  are 
3:4:5. 


10774.  (W.J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Prove  from  statical  considera¬ 
tions  that  4  \/2  cos  27°  =  5  cot  36°. 


— 775.  (J.  L.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  B.Sc.) — Two  circles  cut  a  given 

circular  cubic  in  ABCD  and  A  BEE,  respectively  ;  CE  cuts  the  cubic  in 
P,  PD  in  Q,  QF  in  R  ;  prove  that  DR  touches  the  cubic  at  D. 

- — 776.  (R-  Tucker,  M.A.) — P,  Q,  R  are  three  co-normal  points  on  a 
parabola.  The  tangents  at  these  points  cut  any  double  ordinate  in 
L,  M,  N  ;  the  other  tangents  through  L,  M,  N  intersect  in  p,  q,  r.  Prove 
that  the  circle  pqr  passes  through  the  vertex. 

— 777.  (Rev.  J.  Roach,  M.A.) — A  galley  rowed  by  slaves  is  moored 
at  a  point  A  which  is  four  miles  from  B  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast,  and  C 
the  nearest  point  of  neutral  territory  is  thirty7  miles  from  B,  the  coast-line 
BC  being  at  right  angles  to  AB.  A  slave  on  board  the  galley7  can  swim, 
with  the  aid  of  the  tide,  4  J  miles  per  hour,  and  can  row  7i  miles  per  hour. 
Find  the  point  K  in  BC  to  which  he  must  swim  to  reach  C  in  the  shortest 
time.  Also,  if  he  was  missed  after  half-an-hour,  and  his  pursuers  rowed 
to  B  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  then  after  some  delay7  followed 
him  on  horseback  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  find  how  long  they7 
were  delayed  at  B  if  they7  arrived  at  C  forty  seconds  late. 

—778.  (D.  Biddle.) — Referring  to  Quest.  975G,  and  observing  that 

neither  result  given  in  the  Solution  in  Yol.  l.,  pp.  122-3,  agrees  with 
what,  according  to  Professor  Sylvester’s  Quest.  10219,  Yol.  lii.,  p.  97, 
it  should  bo,  if  the  triangle  were  supposed  to  be  thrown  down  on  a  ruled 
floor,  Query  —  Is  a  random  line,  crossing  a  stationary7  triangle,  fully 
represented  by  a  stationary  line  intersecting  a  triangle  of  random 
position  ?  It  depends  upon  whether  the  triangle  be  likely7  to  be  crossed 
in  one  direction  more  than  another,  or  not.  The  same  law  must  hold 
good  of  a  given  straight  line.  If,  as  held  by  many,  the  probability  of  a 
random  line  crossing  a  given  straight  line  at  a  particular  angle,  be  as  the 
sine  of  that  angle,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  points  in  the  given  line  are  not 
liable  to  be  passed  through  by7  random  lines  in  all  directions  with  equal 
probability.  This  seems  absurd ;  but  discussion  is  invited,  so  as  to 
elucidate  the  matter. 

— 779.  (Colonel  Clarke,  C.B.,  F.R.S.) —  Determine  the  positions  in 
which  a  cube  would  float. 


-780.  (II.  McColl,  B.A.) — If  /(0)  denote  the  cubic  expression 
x63  +  y82  +  z6  +  n,  and  if  <p  (0)  denote  nd3  +  z62  +  y3  +  .r,  so  that  f(6)  =  0  and 
<p  (0)  =  0  are  equations  with  reciprocal  roots ;  find  the  chance  that  the 
roots  of  the  two  quadratic  equations /'  (0)  =  0  and  <p'  (0)  =  0  are  all  four 
real,  the  coefficients  x,  y,  z,  u  being  each  taken  at  random  between  —  u 
and  u. 

— 781.  (J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.) — If  A  be  the  refracting  angle  of  a 

piism,  and  0,  <p  the  differences  between  the  angles  which  the  part  of  the 
ray  within  the  prism  makes  with  the  normals  to  the  faces,  and  between  the 
deviations  at  incidence  and  emergence  respectively,  while  D  is  the  total 
deviation;  prove  (1)  that  sin  ^  (A  +  D)  =  (in  cos  0  sin  |A)/[cos  (0  +  <£)], 
and  thence  (2)  deduce  the  position  of  minimum  deviation. 

— 782.  (Gr.  F.  Howse,  M.A.) — If  three  circles  be  drawn  touching 
each  pair  at  their  common  point,  and  cutting  the  third  at  right  angles, 
these  will  be  coaxal. 


— 783.  (R.  Chartres, M.A.) — Show  that  R  cannot  be  less  than  2r. 

[This  follows  immediately  from  distance  between  centres  of  in-circle  and 
circum-circle  =  (R2— 2Rr)*,  and  is  connected  with  Quest.  940G.] 

—784.  (J-  J.  Barniville.) — Divide  a  right  angle  into  255  equal  parts. 

—785.  (Alpha.) — A  person  playing  at  “Poker”  one  evening  met 
with  this*  curious  result : — 32  cards  are  retained  (so  that  5  sets  of  4  cards 
are  removed).  A  had  2  aces  in  his  5  cards;  B  2  kings;  C  2  queens; 
D  not  known,  but  he  has  not  ace,  king  or  queen,  and  so  throws  up  his 
hand.  Stock  12  cards.  A,  B,  C  each  rejects  3  and  draws  3  from  stock; 
and  now  A  has  4  aces,  B  4  kings,  and  C4  queens.  Find  tho  respective 
chances  connected  with  this  curious  result. 


_ 733.  (J.  Brill,  M.A.) — The  moments  of  n  complanar  forces  about 

a  point  6  in  their  plane  are  nix,  m.2,  m„.  Through  O  a  straight  line 

is  drawn  meeting  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  in  the  points  r„  rs,  . . .,  r,„ 
and  a  point  R  is  taken  on  this  lino  so  that 

mx  _  «q  +  +  +  . 

OR  '  Or,  Or.,  Or,/ 

prove  that  the  locus  of  R  is  the  line  of  action  of  tho  resultant  of  tho 
given  forces. 

_ 737 .  (R.  II.  W.  Whapham,  M.A.)— If  n,  r  be  positive  integers, 

show  that 


}.»(*»  -i)  > 


{<■♦»■♦■  (■;)*  (’wwr’- 


1  w  (2r~'  — 1)/2* " 2 


-  788.  (D.  Edwardes.)— Prove  that  (1)  the  mean  area  of  all  tri¬ 

angles  having  their  vertices  upon  the  surface  of  a  given  right-angled 
isosceles  triangle  of  area  4  and  bases  parallel  to  the  hypotenuse,  is 
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A ;  (2)  the  same  result  holds  for  any  given  triangle ;  and  (3)  the 

210  y 

chance  that  the  base  angles  are  acute  is  — . 


10789.  (R.  Knowles,  B.A.) — Ins  Quest.  9638,  if  P',  Q',  R'  he  the  poles 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  PQR,  prove  that  the  continued  product  of  the 
perpendiculars,  on  either  of  the  asymptotes,  from  P,  Q,  R,  and  P',  Q',  R', 
respectively,  are  equal. 


-790. 


7T 

T 


(H.  W.  Segak,  B.A.) — Show  that 

hr1  .  clx  cos  0 

log  (1  +  COS  0  COS  X ) - 

l)  COS  3i/ 


COS11  0  COS5  0 


-791. 


P  33  '  53 

(Rev.  T.  C.  Simmons,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  mean  value  of 


the  nth  power  of  the  distance  between  two  points  taken  at  random  within 
a  given  circle,  n  being  not  less  than  —  1,  is  equal  to 

2n+Wir  r[l  (»  +  5)] 

(n  -F  2)  (n  +  3)  P  [ (^  d*  6)  J 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  he  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  (b)  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible  ;  (c)  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month ,  hut  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  (d)  to  write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (c)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Council  are  proposed  to  be  made  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  on  the  13th  instant.  Prof.  Greenliill,  F.R.S.,  to  be 
President;  Dr.  J.  Larmor,  Major  P.  A.  Macmalum,  R.A.,  P.R.S.,  and 
J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  to  be  Vice-Presidents  ;  Messrs.  A.  B.  Basset,  F.R.S., 

E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A.,  J.  Hammond,  M.A. ,  C.  Leudesdorf,  M.A.,  S.  Roberts, 

F. R.S.,  and  Dr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  to  be  ordinary  members;  and,  in 
addition,  Dr.  Hirst,  F.R.S.,  and  Messrs.  R.  Lachlan,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  H. 
Love,  M.A.,  who  are  nominated  in  succession  to  Profs.  W.  Burnside, 
M.A.,  A.  Cayley,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  James  Cockle,  F.R.S.,  who  retire. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Kcmpe,  F.R.S.,  M.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  R.  Tucker,  M.A., 
retain  their  posts  of  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretaries,  respectively.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Walker’s  Presidential  Address  is  “  The  Influence  of 
Applied  on  the  Progress  of  Pure  Mathematics.”  The  retiring  President 
will  also  present  the  Do  Morgan  Memorial  Medal  (awarded  by  the 
Council  in  June  last)  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  his 
writings  on  Mathematical  Physics.  Sir  R.  Stawell  Ball’s  communica¬ 
tion  (see  Educat ional  Times  for  August)  is  unavoidably  postponed  to 
the  January  meeting. 

The  following  papers  have  been  received  or  promised,  viz. :  “  Proofs 
of  Steiner’s  Theorem  relating  to  Circumscribed  and  Inscribed  Conics,” 
Prof.  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  and  “  Spherical  Harmonics  of  Fractional 
Order,”  R.  A.  Sampson,  M.A. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  Ready. 

1,120  Pages.  Price  3s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S 

NEW 

GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS  :  German-English  —  English-German. 

By  ELIZABETH  WEIR. 


NEW  VOLUMES 

PUBLISHED  BY  CASSELL  AND  COMPANY. 
Object-Lessons  from  Nature.  A  First  Book  of 

Science.  By  L.  C.  Miall,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  Fully  Illustrated.  Just  ready.  2s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Atlas.  Containing  24  Coloured 

Maps  and  24  Pages  of  Statistical  Information.  Extra  crown  4to, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Map-Building  Series.  Outline  Maps 

prepared  by  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  Demy  4to,  per  Set  of  12,  Is. 

How  to  Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects, 

and  Casts  from  Ornament.  A  Practical  Manual.  By  W. 
E.  Spakkes,  Art  Teacher,  Borough  Road  Training  College,  London. 
With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 

and  B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond. 

BART  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

BART  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  jorder  of, the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved ,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  Gel. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.A. 
Lond. 

PARTI.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2s.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Book  V.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

History  of  England,  1485  to  1580.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  and  \V.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1485  to  1580.  Is.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1485  to  1580.  By  W.  II. 

Low,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 


W.  B.  CLIYE  &  CO.,  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


\ 

PRIZE  BOOKS. 

Copy  of  CASSELL  $  COMPANY'S 
PRIZE  B00IC  CATALOGUE,  giving 
particulars  of  several  hundred  volumes 
ranging  in  price  from  Gd.  to  10s.  6d., 
will  he  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

SIB  ROBERT  BALL’S  ROPTJLAR  WORKS  ON 
ASTRONOMY. 

Now  Ready.  A  Popular  Edition  of 

The  Story  of  the  Heaveus.  Illustrated  by  Chromo 

Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  Price  12s.  6d. 

Star-Land.  Being  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the 

Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Price  6s. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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GEORGE  BILL  &  SDN’S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SPECIAL  WORKS 

roii 

1890  IEIXJXIs/CS. 

W  W  WV<WV  V/  V/VV'  v  -  W  V.  •  v  -  w  vA/kjWWv/  v  vV  * 

LATIN  CLASSICS. 


Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  VI. 

Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior) 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (1st 
and  2nd  Classes),  1890. 


Virgil — iEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

For  Oxford  and  College  of  Preceptors, 


1890. 


Pheedrus — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  CollegS  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class), 
1890. 


Eutropius — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class), 
1890. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  by 
the  Examining  Bodies. 

These  Shilling  Manuals  provide  every  practical 
feature  a  pupil  requires  to  enable  him  to 
pass  in  the  subject. 


SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 


N01V  BEADY. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors,  1890. 


St.  Mark.  Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Preceptors, 
1890. 


Church  Catechism.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Headmaster,  St.  James’s  Grammar 
School,  Almondbury ,  Huddersfield . 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


Shakespeare’s  “  Henry  V.” 

Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  (1st  and  2nd  Class),  1890. 


Sh  akespeare’s  “Julius 

Ceesar.”  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (Classes 
I.  and  II.),  1S90. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  by 
the  Examining  Bodies. 

No  practical  feature  has  been  neglected 
which  experience  in  prepar  ing  for  these  Exami¬ 
nations  proves  to  be  required.  The  manuals  are 
not  burdened  with  unnecessary  matter. 


AN 

ENTIRELY  NEW  TEXT -BOOK 

rou 

ENGLISH  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


> Inst  ready. 

THE 

STUDENT’S 

GEOGRAPHY. 

- GILL. - 

PHYSICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL. 

Price  4s.  6d. 


GILL’S  STUDENT’S  GEOGRAPHY,  just 
ready,  has  been  specially  prepared  for  English-speaking 
students  in  all  countries.  It  deals  in  the  fullest  manner 
with  every  branch  of  Geography,  but  its  characteristic 
feature,  as  a  Text-hook  for  modern  Students,  is  the  parti¬ 
cular  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 

Industries  of  the  Nations 

and  their  Economic  Products  ;  and  more  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  British 

Commercial  Geography. 

Two  hundred  Industrial,  Commercial,  Statistical,  and 
Physical  Maps  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
text.  The  English  Teacher  in  every  College  and  Training 
School  should  procure  a  sample  copy,  half-price,  from 

GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS, 

13  WARWICK  LANE,  E.C. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
SERIES. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  s.  d. 

Algebra .  l  0 

Arithmetic .  l  0 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in  .  l  0 

Atlas  . 1  0 

Church  Catechism  .  1  0 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus .  1  0 

Julius  Cassar .  l  o 

Henry  V .  1  0 

King  John  .  l  o 

Lady  of  the  LAKE(Cantos  V.  &  VI.)  l  o 

Macbeth  .  1  0 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.)  .  1  0 

Merchant  of  Venice  .  l  o 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream .  1  0 

Tempest  .  l  o 

Classics,  Latin— 

C.RSAR  (Gallic  War),  Book  1 .  1  0 

C.-esar  (Gallic  War),  Book  VI .  1  0 

jEneid,  Book  1 .  1  0 

aEneid,  Book  II .  1  0 

lKneid,  Book  VI .  1  o 

Cicero,  de  Senectute .  1  0 

Eutropius  .  l  o 

Phaedrus .  1  0 

Sallust,  Catiline .  1  o 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II .  1  0 

Companion  to .  1  0 

Trench— 

Part  I.  Grammar  .  1  0 

Part  II.  Exercises  .  1  0 

Genesis .  1  0 

Geography .  1  0 

German— 

Part  I.  Accidence .  1  0 

Part  II.  Syntax  .  1  0 

Part  III.  Exercises .  1  o 

Grammar  (English) .  l  o 

History  (English)  .  1  0 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar  .  1  0 

Part  IT.  Exercises .  l  o 

Part  III.  Translations  .  1  0 

Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics  .  1  0 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c .  1  0 

Mensuration .  l  o 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments  .  i  o 

Vol,  IT.  Harmony,  &c .  i  6 

St.  Matthew .  l  0 

St.  Mark .  l  0 

St.  Luke  .  1  0 

Spelling  .  1  0 

Trigonometry .  1  0 


IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Algebra . 2  C 

Trench  .  2  G 

Geography .  2  G 

Geometry .  2  6 

German .  2  0 

History .  2  0 

Latin  . 2  6 

Mechanics  . . .• .  2  6 

Music .  2  6 
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“  THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING-  MADE  EASY.” 

BACON’S 

EXCELSIOR  GRADUATED 

DRAWING  CHARTS 

FOB  CLASS  DEMONSTRATION. 

Designed  by  Messrs.  Steeley  &  Trotman,  Art  Masters  and  Inspecting  Teachers 

of  Drawing . 

Published  in  5  Books  of  24  Charts  each.  Size,  20  by  15  inches,  for 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  III.,  IY.,  VI.  and  VII. 

Price,  on  strong  paper,  5s.  6d.  ;  on  cloth,  10s.  6d.  each. 

Schoolmaster  says “  These  Charts  are  rightly  named  Excelsior.  We  have  seen 
no  better  in  the  market.”.  ,  .  _  ,  . 

Publisher’s  Circular  “  Admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Teachers  and 
pupils  will  find  them  eminently  useful.” 

Catholic  Educator  “  We  have  seal  nothing  better  qualified  to  develop  drawing 
than  these  Excelsior  Graduated  Drawing  Charts.” 

London  :  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Limited,  127  Strand. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  136  p.p. 

riVHE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  C. 

I  Morrison,  M.A.,  E.R.G.S. 

„  This  book  is  very  full  of  a  valuable  selection  of  facts.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  epitome  of  general  geography.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

“A  bright  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  sea  trips  round  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  railway  trips  from  the  chief  centres  to  various  towns  and 
places  of  interest.” — Educational  Times. 

“A  remarkable  little  work.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

The  historical  school  geography. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  368  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

“The  Author  says  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  instructive,  interesting  and 
readable  book.  He'lias  most  certainly  succeeded.”—  Journal  of  Education. 

“  Dr.  Morrison’s  book  is  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  dry  compendium  of 
names  and  mere  skeleton  statements  which  characterise  many  geographical  text¬ 
books.  It  is  high  time  that  many  of  these  gave  way  for  such  thoughtful  and 
well-written  manuals.” — Practical  Teacher. 

“One  of  the  most  comprehensive  combinations  of  geographical  knowledge  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  some  time.” — Irish  Teachers'  Journal. 


Specimens  sent  to  Principals  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Morrison,  32  Abercrombie  Place, 
Edinburgh,  on  receipt  of  8  or  21  stamps  respectively. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Limited. 


SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

A  Select  LIST  of  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

published  by 

EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  and  27  Cockspur  Street, 

Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

( Successor  to  the  Retail  Bookselling  Business  of 
Messrs.  Rivington  f  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  S. IP.) 

YT  AREY\S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM/’  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  hy  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID :  Comprising  the  First  Four 

Books.  With  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  &c.  By  A.  K.  Isbister, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Books  I.  &  II.  With  Questions,  Exercises,  &c. 
12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID,  Book  I.  With  Questions,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is. 
London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Second  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

IRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID :  Comprising  the  Pro¬ 
positions  of  Book  I.,  prepared  for  writing  out,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
steps  of  the  Demonstration  appended  to  each.  By  A.  Iv.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
late  Dean  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

London:  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 
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In  Fortnightly  Volumes,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

The  volumes  are  printed  on  toned  paper  at  the  “  Chiswick  Press,”  in  fcap.  8vo 
size,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  by  Messrs.  Burn  &  Co. 

BLAKE.  With  a  Memoir  hy  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  Portrait.  [Ready. 

KEATS.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  and  Portrait. 

[Beady, 

CAMPBELL.  Edited  hy  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill. 
With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham,  and  Portrait.  [Ready. 

COLERIDGE.  Witb  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A., 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.  With  Portrait  and  Engraving  of  Greta  Hall. 
2  vols.  [Ready. 

CHATTERTON.  Edited  by  the  Rov.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Including 
the  acknowledged  Poems  and  Satires,  the  Rowley  Poems,  with  an  Essay 
proving  their  Authorship,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  Selections  from  his 
Prose  Writings.  2  vols.  [Nor.  16  and  Dec.  1. 

VAUGHAN.  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations.  With  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Lyte.  [Dec.  10. 


3s.  Gd.  or  5s.  per  Volume  (with  exceptions) . 

BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

NORTH’S  LIVES  OF  THE  NORTHS.  Right  Hon.  Fiancis  North, 

Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  North.  Together  with  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  A. 
Jessopp,  D.D.  With  3  Portraits.  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

“Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  a  new,  bandy,  and 
complete  edition  of  so  justly  a  famous  book,  and  will  congratulate  themselves 
that  it  has  found  so  skilful  and  competent  an  editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.” — Times. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales, 
M.A.  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  WORKS  OF  FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS.  Whiston’s  Transla- 
tion.  Thoroughly  Revised  by  Rev.  A.  R..  Shilleto.  With  valuable  topo¬ 
graphical  and  geographical  Notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3s.  Gd. 

B JORNSON’S  ARNE  AND  THE  FISHER  LASSIE.  Translated. 

3s.  Gd. 

“Their  charm  and  fresh  simplicity  have  no  parallel  in  modern  fiction.”— 
Scotsman. 

RACINE’S  WORKS.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 

2  vols.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

HOOPER’S  WATERLOO.  New  Revised  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“  An  able  monograph.” — Athenceum. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG’S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE.  Third  Issue  of 

this  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

“Arthur  Young  could  not  have  found  a  more  capable  or  sympathetic  editor.” 
— Times. 

“  Sure  to  secure  a  wide  circulation.” — Daily  Neivs. 

BOHN’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS.  Edited  by 

Ernest  Bell,  M.A.,  Trinity  Coll,  Cambridge.  In  7  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ready. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by 
W.  H.  Wilberforce  ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by  Julian 
Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A.  Tait  ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill; 
Hockey,  by  S.  F.  Creswell. 

“A  most  readable  and  carefully  compiled  manual  of  outdoor  sports. .  . .  The 
Handbook  is  worthy  of  its  authors  and  publishers.  The  typography  is  good, 
and  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are  excellent.” — Sportsman. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing1  and  Sculling-,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing-,  by 
E.  F.  Knight  ;  Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

“  It  should  be  in  every  sportsman’s  library.”— Sportsman. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  ;  Broadsword,  Single- 
Stick,  &c.,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps  Wolley; 
Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong  ;  Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

BOHN’S  HANDBOOK  OF  GAMES.  New  Edition.  2  Vols. 

3s.  Gd.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  ready.  Vol.  II.,  in  the  press. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games.  Contents:— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyramids,  and 
Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W.  Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  Preface  by  W.  J. 
Peall;  Bagatelle,  by  “Berkeley”;  Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green;  Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi,  Go  Bang,  Rouge  et 
Noir,  Roulette,  E.  O.,  Hazard,  Paro,  by  “Berkeley.” 


A  new  Complete  Catalogue  free  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Londn  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 

g>cBoof  Stationers,  IJSooftseffers,  an6  Desk  Manufacturers, 


42a  HOLBORN 


SCHOOL  STATIONERY 

being  actually  manufactured  on  the  premises,  customers’ 
special  requirements  can  be  exactly  and  expeditiously 
met,  and  the  quality  of  the  article  supplied  can  be 
guaranteed. 

Samples  of  Exercise  Books,  generally  used  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Manuscript  Books  of  every  Quality  of  Paper,  Style  of  Ruling,  and 
Description  of  Binding,  are  always  kept  in  stock. 

Drawing  Books,  Models,  and  Materials  of  Exceptional  value. 

Examination  Paper  of  Superior  Quality,  approved  by  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  College  of  Preceptors’  examining  bodies. 


Samples  of  Stationery  free  to  Head  Teachers. 


VIADUCT,  LONDON. 

JAMES  CODLINGS,  Managing  Director. 

SCHOOL  PRIZES, 

consisting  of 

REWARD  BOOKS  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES,  are  kept 
in  stock  for  the  Inspection  of  Customers. 

Special  Prices  are  charged  to  the  Scholastic  Profession  for 

Microscopes  and  Mathematical  Instruments. 

Work  Boxes  and  Desks,  Colour  Boxes  and  Albums. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT, 

Beautifully  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Prices  and  Specimens  post  free 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Reward  Books  and  Prizes  may  be  had  post 

free  on  application. 


THE  EXTENSIVE  SHOW-ROOMS  at  12 A  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  offer 

Selection  of  Brizes,  Ac. 


exceptional  facilities  for  the 


AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Offices:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I.— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

16996.  Gov.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Arith.  (good). 
45/.  For  Christmas. 

— 999.  Master.  Math.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  (Shortkd.  and  Sing,  if  possible).  40/.  to 
45/. 

17000.  Master.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  a 
recommendation.  25/.  to  40/. 

— 001.  Gov.  (for  Jun.).  Eng.,  Lat.,  Er.,  Alg.,  Mus. 

— 004.  Headmaster,  may  be  an  Undergrad,  or  a  C.M., 
able  to  prep,  for  C.P.  and  Camb.  I.oc.  45/.  to  50/. 

— 006.  Jun.  Master.  Good  Eng.,  Ger.,  Sports.  Non- 
res.  50/. 

— 007.  Pupil  Gov.  3  hrs.  daily  reqd.  in  return  for 
lessons  in  Maths.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Small  prem. 

— 008.  A  Young  Lady  on  reciprocal  terms  to  help 
with  Junrs.  in  return  for  finishing  lessons. 

— Oil.  Gov.  for  four  children.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger., 
Mus.,  Draw.,  and  Paint. 

— 012.  (i.)  Master.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Mus. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Good  at  Sports.  Small  salary. 

— 013.  Gov.,  Articled  Pupil.  Knowledge  of  Mus. 

— 020.  Jun.  Master.  State  all  particulars. 

— 027.  Gov.  Good  Gram,  and  Arith.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr. 
For  Loc.  Exams.  15/.  to  20/. 

— 039.  Ger.  Young  Lady,  3  or  4  hours  daily.  Mutual 
terms.  Assistance  in  studies. 

— 040.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  subj.  20/. 

— 043.  A  Youth  about  17  to  teach  Jun.  Class,  ages  6  [ 
to  9,  Lat.,  Fr.  (gram.),  and  Eng. 

■—946.  Gov.  for  6  children.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Mus., 
Draw.,  with  adv.  knowledge  of  the  following 
subj.,  &c.  '  ' 


17049.  Young  Lady  to  assist  with  the  Wardrobe 
duties  and  to  take  Elem.  Piano. 

— C50.  Gov.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Mus.,  Arith.,  Writ.  Morn¬ 
ings  only.  20/. 

— 052.  Jun.  English  Master.  Gen.  subj.  20/.  to 
25/. 

— 055.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Lat. 
(elem.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk.  35/. 

— 056.  French  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 058.  (i.)  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.  and  Piano.  Non-res. 

(ii.)  Two  Gov.  Pupils  not  under  15  years  of 
age. 

— 059.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.  Non-res.  25/.  (from) ;  also 
non-res.  Pupil  Teacher. 

— 060.  Jun.  Master.  20/.  (about). 

— 061.  French  Gov. 

— 063.  French  Gov.  Fr.,  Draw.,  and  Paint.  20/.,  if 
with  Dancing  25/. 

— 064.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Piano 
and  Sing.  20/. 

— 066,  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  Arith  ,  Draw.,  Lat.  Age 
17  to  20.  10/.  (abt.) 

— 067.  Gov.  Fr.  (good),  Eng.  subj.  20/.  (abt.) 

— 068.  Gov.  to  teach  a  class  of  little  boys  ;  also  Drill 
and  Dane.  Mutual  terms. 

— 069.  A  good  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.  Non-res. 
75/. 

— 070.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  Eng.  subj.,  Elem.  Fr.  and 
Lat.  Mutual  terms. 

— 071.  Jun.  Master.  Good  clem.  subj.  30/.  with 
partial  board. 

— 073.  Sen.  Eng.  Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  | 
Euc.,  Alg.,  elem.  Lat.  30/. 

—071.  Gov.  Math,  (good),  Eng.  Gram.,  Hist., 
Script.,  elem.  Sci.  Experienced.  10/. 

— 076.  German  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 078.  Master.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Fr.  and  Lat. 
(fair).  Some  S.K.  Certs.  (Sing,  and  Bkkpg.  if 
possible).  40/. 

— 079.  Gov.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  | 
Jun.  Mech.,  Bot.  or  Zook,  Theory'  of  Mus.,  Draw, 
and  Calisths.  25/.  to  30/. 

— 080.  Cert.  Eng.  Gov.  Mus.  and  Sing.,  or  Draw, 
and  Paint.,  but  Mus.  and  Sing,  preferred.  30/. 

— 081.  Jun.  Master  to  take  small  class  in  elem.  work 
only.  Mutual  terms,  and  help  in  studies,  or  small 
salary. 

— 088.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.,  elem.  Lat.  and  Fr.  15/. 1 
to  20/. 


17089.  Assist.-Master.  Science  mainly  required, 
special  Bot.,  Zool.,  and  Geok  (elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math., 
and  Eng.  subj.  would  be  useful),  for  Tasmania,  to 
pay'  own  passage.  Salary',  to  commence  day  of 
embarkation,  125/.  non-res.,  but  if  with  Drawing, 
150/. 

— 091.  Jun.  Master.  Gen,  subj.,  Sports.  Small 
salary. 

— 092.  Gov-  Good  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Cert.). 
30/. 

— 093.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Draw.  25/. 

— 091.  Jun.  Gov.  Jun.  Eng.,  Draw.,  and  Faint.,  and 
gen.  subj.  Small  salary. 

— 096.  (i.)  Kindergarten  Gov. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Gov. 

— 097.  Gov.  for  a  Boys’  School,  to  teach  the  Piano 
and  a  class  of  little  boys.  30/. 


II.— ASSISTANTS. 

Register.  MASTERS. 

22058.  Class.,  Math.,  Chem.  (theor.  and  prac.),  Ht., 
Statics,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Hydros.,  Eng.  and  Fr.  (elem.). 
Athlete.  B.A.  Camb.  Non-res.  from  150/.,  or 
res.  Age  21. 

— 059.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (elem.), 
Draw.  (jun.).  Res.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 068.  Fr.  (all),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Athletics,  Malh. 
Brevet  Sup.  Cert.  Pedagogue,  1st  Cl.  Govt.  Exam. 
Res.  or  Visiting.  Age  23. 

— 070.  Class.,  Eng.,  Math,  (high),  Er.  (fair),  Ger. 
(elem  ),  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Pliys.  and  Chem.  (elem.). 
Matric.  Hons  ,  Inter.  Arts  Hons.,  B.A.  1st  Div., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Camb.  Sen.  and  Jun.  Non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

— 073.  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Physics  (general) 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydros.,  lit.,  Optics,  Elect , 
Mag.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Classics,  Maths.,  Biol.,  Anat., 
Physiol.,  Sports.  B.A.  Camb.,  1st  M.B.  Camb., 
1st  Cl.  Chem.  Special.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  120/. 
Age  23. 

— 071.  Math,  (all),  Classics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Hebrew,  Nat. 
Sci.,  Zool.,  Bot.,  Geok,  Phys.  Geog.,  Shorthd. 
Univ.  Glasgow  and  King’s  Colk,  Lund.  Non-res. 
or  Visiting. 
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22085.  Eng.,  Class,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Math.,  Draw.  (jun.). 

Cainb.  for  Math.  lies.  35/.  to  50/.  Age  23. 

— 087.  Math,  (adv.),  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Fr.,Ger.  (Mod.), 
Sci.,Draw.(freehd.  and  geom.).  Sanskrit,  Hindustani, 
Orient.  Lang.  Bombay  Univ.  and  Univ.  Coll. 
Load.  Non-res.  90/.  to  120/.  Age  23. 

— 092.  Class.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Bkkpg.  2nd  Cl.  1st 
Div.  Cl.  Tripos  1882.  lies.  100/.;  non-res.  in 
London  120/.  to  150/.  Age  29. 

— 099.  Eng.,  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.,Geoni.,Phys., Physiol-, 
Logic  and  Mental  Phil.,  Physics.  Gov.  Cert.  2nd 
CL  Thesis  for  D.Sc.,  Edin.IJniv.,  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  100/.  to  200/. ;  or  res. 

— 103.  Gcr.  (conv.),  Mus.,  Piano,  Organ,  Theory 
Sing  ,  Class.,  Fr.  (elem.).  Passed  various  exams. 
Non-res.  120/.  Age  33. 

— 107.  Class.,  Math  ,  Ger.,  Fr.  M.A.  St.  Andrews, 
educated  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Res.  120/.,  or  non- 
res.  Age  34. 

— 108.  Eng.  subj.,  Math,  (high),  Conics,  Chem.,  Sci., 
Class.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Geom.,  Draw.  Res.,  non-res.,  or 
visit.  Age  43.  For  Christmas. 

— 112.  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (theory),  Viol.,  Gcr.,  Fr., 
Mus.  (prefd.).  Dip.  Exam.  Res.  50/.  to  GO/.,  or 
non-res.  Age  23. 

— 120.  Chemistry,  3  years’  training,  1st  in  Class. 
Exam.,  knowledge  of  Physics,  Bursary  in  Bob, 
Andrews  College,  Glasgow.  Res. ;  non-res.  GO/. 
Age  19. 

—122.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Draw,  (for  geom.  persp.),  Geol.  1st  B.A.  Lond., 
F.  G.  V.  Univ.  Coll.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  43. 

— 139.  Class,  (spec.),  Maths.,  Eng.,  and  elem.  subj. 

Res.  50/  ;  non-res.  70/.  Age  20. 

— 142.  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Zook,  Phys.,  But., 
Fhvs.,  Mechs.,  Class.,  Hist.,  and  Maths.  B.A. 
Ox'on,  1st  Cl.  Hons.  Sch.  of  Sci.  Res.  50/.  to  80/.: 
or  non-res.  Age  22. 

— 148.  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Mens.,  Trig.,  Sci.,  Mech., 
Fr.  (conv-  and  gram.),  Ger.  (ditto),  Draw.,  Paint, 
(w.-col-).  1st  B.A.  Lond  ,  S.  and  A.  Certs  ,  and 
S.K.  Certs.,  Bronze  Medal.  Non-res.  Age  38. 

— 153.  Fr.  Res.  or  non-res.  30/.  to  70/.  Age  42. 

— 154.  Class.,  Fr.  (good),  Hebrew,  Eng.,  Arith., 
Shorthd  ,  Drill.  Passed  all  Exams,  for  St.  John’s 
Coll.  Res.  50/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  Age  30. 

— 155.  Maths.,  Class.,  Eng,,  Fr.,  Sports.  Inter.  Arts, 
1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  and  A,  Certs.  Res. 
GO/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  22. 

—  15G.  Class.,  Eng.  (gen.),  Law  of  Evidence,  Coml. 
Law,  Math.  1st  Cl.  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  Class 
Hon.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Non-res.  or  res.  Age 
39. 

— 157.  Fr.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Draw.,  Sci.,  Phys.,  Class. 

.Small  salary,  for  Christmas,  B.A.  Paris.  Age  25. 
— 158.  Math,  and  Class.  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  25/. 
Age  19. 

— 159.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Math., 
Gcog.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Hist.,  Lat.  (elem.).  Mutual 
terms  or  small  salary.  Age  28. 

— 1G3.  Eng.  subj.,  Math  ,  Sci.,  Lt.  and  lit,  Class.,  Fr. 
Sen.  Oxf.,  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  Prizeman  Owens 
Coll.,  Manchester,  Exhibitioner  at  same  Coll. 
Non-res.  or  res.  Age  38. 

—  1G5.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Eng.  (jun.),  Mus.  (elem.),  Math., 
Sci.  Brevet  L’enseignement.  Mutual  terms,  or 
small  salary.  Age  22. 

— 1GG.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Gymn.  Res.  20/. 
Age  19. 

— 1G7.  Math.,  Sci.,  Chem.,  Mag.,  Lt.  and  lit.,  SmL, 
Mech.,  Class,  (jun.),  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  geom.).  B.A.,  L.L.B.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin, 
Honotirman  of  T.C.D.,  Gold  Medallist,  Prizes  and 
Certs.,  S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  120/.;  or  res.  Age 
27. 

— 170.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span  .  and  Eng.  (gram,  and  conv.), 
Lat.  (elem.),  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  (Pitman’s).  S.  and 

A.  1st  Cl.  Cert.  Non-rcs.  100/.  in  Lond.  Age  33. 
— 171.  Math.,  Mens.,  Draw..  Sing.,  Nat.  Phil., 
I’hysiog.,  Chem.  (elem.),  Drill,  Div.  Trained  and 
Certd.,  S.K.  full  Cert,  for  Draw.,  A-c.  Non- res.  90/. 
Age  34. 

— 172.  Fr.  (all),  Class,  and  Math,  (elem.),  Paint., 
Draw.,  Sketch.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Sci.  (elem.),  B.A. 
Paris,  B.-es-L.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  33. 

— 173.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Shorthd.,  Euc. 
Visiting.  Age  21. 

— 175.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Sing.,  Mus., 
Theory,  Harm.  Res.  25/.;  non-res.  50/.  Age  21. 

—  17G.  i'r.  and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Chem.  (elem.),  Class., 
Math.,  Ph.D.,  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.  Hon. 
Non. -res.  150/.  to  180/.  Age  34. 

—  177.  Eng.  subj.,  Gcog.,  Hist.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Lat., 
Fr.,  Greek  (elemen.),  Art  Cert.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.; 
non-res.  80/.  Age  29. 
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22178.  Fr.  and  Eng-,  (all  branches),  Ger.  (conv.  and 
grant.),  Lat.  /good),  Gk.,  Math.,  Geont,  Trig., 
Sports  (all),  Undergrad.  Lond.  Univ.  Hon.  Res. 
80/.  to  100/. ;  non-res.  150/.  to  160/.  Age  25. 

— 179.  Eng.  subj.  (all  branches),  Phys.  Ge  >g.,  Voc. 
Mus.,  Math.,  Class,  (elem.),  Fr,  (conv.  and  gram.),' 
Drill,  Draw.  (elem.).  Undergrad,  in  Arts,  ll.U.l. 
Non-res.  50/.  to  GO/.  Age  50. 

—  180.  Shorthd.,  Math,  (elem),  Gcog.,  Hist.  Pit¬ 
man’s  Cert.  Non-res.  50/.,  or  Visiting.  Age  21. 

— 181.  Class.,  Physics,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Span.  (conv. 
and  grain.),  Math.,  Hist.,  Geog-,  Eng.  Lit.  Non- 
res.  130/, ;  res.  00/.  No  duty.  Age  29. 

— 182.  Class.,  Mod.  Lang,  (good),  Eng.  Lang,  and 
Lit.,  Eloc.,  A  till. ,  Math,  (elem  ),  Draw.,  B.A. 
Oxf.,  M.A.  Oxf.  188G.  Non-res.  150/.  to  200/., 
or  res.  Age  29. 

—  183.  Fr.,  Lat.,  Ger.,  Gk.,  and  Ciphering  (elem.), 

B.-es-L.,  Letters  Student,  Univ.  of  Lille,  lies, 
mutual  terms.  Age  20. 

— 184.  Fr.,  Ger.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  44. 

— 185.  Eng  ,  Lat..  Fr.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Sci.  (elem.), 
Draw.  Lond.  Matric.,  Jun.  Camb.  1st  Cl.  Hon., 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  2nd  Cl.  Hon.  Res.  30/.;  non-res. 
80/.  Age  19. 

— 186.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (jun.  conv.),  Draw,  (all 
branches),  Drill,  Math.,  Mus.  and  Vio.  (good elem.). 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  1st  Div.,  2nd  Grade  S.  and  A.  Dep. 
Res.  25/.,  time  for  study  ;  non-res.  50/.  Age  20. 

— 1S7.  Eng.  sub.,  Fr.  (adv.  conv.),  Span,  (conv.), 
Ital.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Draw. 
Passed  most  subjects  of  the  L.C.P.  Dip.  Res.  50/.; 
non-res.  95/.  Age  25. 

—  188.  Math.,  Phv.,  Chem.,  Fr.  and  Gcr.  (conv.  and 
gram.),  Hist.  Ph.D.  and  M.D.,  Heidelberg,  and 
various  exams.  Res.  30/. ;  non-res.  SO/.  Visiting. 
Age  31. 

— 189.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Trig.,  Draw.,  Lat.,  Fr., 
Chem.,  Mech  ,  Object  Lessons,  Load.  Matric.  lion., 
S.  and  A.  Dept.  Certs.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.;  11011-res. 
50/.  to  60/.  Age  19. 

— 190.  Class,  and  Comp  ,  Ileb.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Eng. 
subj.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Nat.  Sci  ,  Optics,  Metaphysics, 
Writ.,  Astron.  B.A.,  T.C.D.  Non-res.  Visiting. 
Age  32. 

— 191.  Class.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Fr.,  Eng.  subj.,  M.A.,  Schol. 
Corp.  Christi,  Camb.  Res.  Headmaster,  or  11011- 
res.  Age  33. 

— 192.  Lat.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Math.,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Geog., 
Chem.,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj.,  S.  K.  Certs.  Res.  or 
non-res.  from  80/.  Age  28. 

— 193.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lat.,  Sci.  (elem),  Mech.,  Mag. 
Elect.,  Sd.  Lt.  and  lit.,  Matric.  ll.U.l.  Res. 
GO/.;  non-res.  100/.  Age  30. 

— 194.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Mech.  (clem.),  Fr.  (very 
fair),  Draw,  (freehd.  and  mod.),  Piano,  Organ,  and 
Sing.  R.A.M.  Piano,  Hons.,  T.C.L.  Matric  ,  A. 
Mus.  T.C.L.  Durham  Univ.  1st  Mus.  Bac.,  Cert, 
of  Prof.,  S.K.  Cert.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  70/. ; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  22. 

— 195.  Er.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Math.,  Geom.  B.-es-L. 
Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  19. 

— 197.  Ger..  Fr.,  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Piano.  B.A., 
M.A.  R.U.I.  Res.  100/.;  non-res.  120/.  Age  40. 
— 198.  Class.,  Math.,  Sci.,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  Phys., 
Physiol.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod.,  and 
geom.),  Eng.  subj.  M.A.,  Glasgow,  Elem.  Sci. 
Cert.,  S.K.  Non  res.  after  1.30  p.m.,  or  res.  as 
above.  Age  24. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

10104.  Eng.  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  Hist.,  Bot.,  Pol. 
Econ.,  Draw.,  Class  Sing.,  Drill,  French  (Lang, 
and  Lit.),  Ger.,  Mus-,  Ndlwk.  2nd  CL  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  L.L.A.  St-  Andrews.  Non-res.  in  or  near 
Lond.  65/. 

— 105.  Piano,  Sing,  (class  and  solo),  Theo.  and  Har¬ 
mony.  R.A.  Hons.,  A.  Bd.  Soc.  Arts.  Res.  or 
non-res.  35/.  in  Lond.  Age  20. 

—108.  Eng.  (general),  Arith.  (good),  Euc.  and  Alg. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Ger.  (elem.).  Non-res.  90/.  to  1 00/. 
Jun.  and  Sen.  L.  Camb.,  Matric.  Lond.  Age  25. 
For  the  Colonies. 

—  1 17 .  Eng.  (all  branches),  Fr.  Draw.,  Mus.  (piano 
and  theo.).  Math,  Bkkpg.  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Sen. 
Camb.,  S.K.  Certs.,  L.A.M.  Bronze  Med.  (Piano). 
Age  19.  Non-res.  Morning  30/. 

— 128.  Draw,  (all  styles),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col., 
decorative  and  design).  Art  Master’s  Cert.,  Bronze 
Med.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  29. 

— 129.  Piano,  Theory,  Harm.  (elem.).  Camb.  Sen. 
Loc.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Pract.,  and  Sen.  Theor.  Mus. 
Associate  Pianist,  Trin.  Coll.  lies.  Age  18. 
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10130.  Eng.,  Math.,  Lat..,  Fr.,  Ger.  Gk.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Sci.,  Loud.  Matric.,  Inter.  Arts.  Non-res. 
100/.;  res.  70/.  Age  24. 

-132.  Piano,  Theory,  Violin,  Sing.  Teacher's  Cert. 

R. A.M.  30/.,  or  non-res. 

— 134.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Draw.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Trin. 

Coll.  (Theo.  of  Mus.).  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 
— -152.  Draw,  (all  styles).  Paint,  (from  still  and  life). 

S. K.  Art  Exam.,  numerous  Certs.  Age  21.  Non- 
res. 

—  1G0.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin,  Eng.  Dip.,  A.  Mus. 
(adv.).  Res.  25/.  (about).  Age  22. 

— 135.  Math,  (adv.),  Fug.  subj.,  Lit.,  Bot.,  Animal 
Phys.,  Draw.,  Div.,  Kindergarten.  Camb.  II.  Loc., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  70/.  Age  29, 

—  175.  Math.,  Eng.,  Lit.,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hist.,  Sci., 
Cliem  ,  Phys.,  Phvsiog.,  Lat-,  Fr.,  Gcr.,  Comp. 
L.L.A.  Camb.,  ILL.  Hons.,  5  S.K.  Exams  ,  5  Certs. 
Non-res,  Age  34. 

—  17G.  Eng.  subj  (all),  Fr.,  Class.,  Math,  (good), 
Trig.,  Conics,  Mech.,  Chem.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Draw., 
Mus.  Matric.  Lond.,  1st  Div.  Morning  30/.  Age 
19. 

— 183.  Kindergarten  (full),  Arith.,  Draw.,  Object 
Lessons,  Sing.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  liloc.,  Sci.  (elem.), 
Gymn.  (elem.).  Prelim,  and  Elem.  Exam., 
Froebel’s  Univ.  Res.  22/.  to  30/. ;  non-res.  50/.  to 
'  6  >/.  Age  18. 

— 18G.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Fr..  Mus.,  Ndlwk.,  Gcr. 

and  Draw.  (elem.).  Res.  25/.  Age  19. 

— 187.  Eng.  subj.  (all),  Mus.  Res.  40/.  Age  26. 

— 188.  Draw,  (fr.,  lan'lsc.  and  mod  ),  Paint,  (oil  and 
water),  Mus,  elem.  Piano,  Class  Sing.,  Ndlwk. 
S.K.  Cert.,  Art  Class  Teacher’s  Cert.,  1st  Group  of 
Art  Masters  except  Design,  lies,  20/.  to  30/. ;  or 
non  res.  Age  29. 

— 190.  Eng.,  Hist.,  Biog.,  Sci.,  Gen.  subj.,  Fr.  (acq. 
abroad),  Span.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Mus.  (good),  Ndlwk., 
Ger.  (elem.)  Res.  Age  35. 

—  191.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw,  (freehd.), 
Ndlwk.  2nd  CL  C.P.  Res.  40/.  (abt.) ;  or  non-res. 
Age  25. 

— 193.  Fr.,  Eng., and  Ger.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Ital.  (gram,  and  conv.).  Educated  abroad.  Res. 
150/.  (abroad).  Age  26. 

--19G.  Class.,  Math.,  Lit.,  Hist.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.). 
Girton  Graduate,  Class.  Tripos,  1st  CL  Hons.  Oxf., 
Women’s  Exam.  Non-res.  or  Visiting.  Age  30. 
— 198.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Script,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Lat..  (elem.),  Ger.  (gram.),  Mus.  (theo.  and 
prac.),  Draw,  (fr.,  mod.,  and  water),  Calisth.,  Drill. 
Higher  L.  Edin.  Univ.,  S.K.  Certs.,  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women’s  Classes.  Res.  abroad.  Age  40. 
— 203.  Eng.  (adv.),  (all  branches),  Arith.  (adv.), 
Math,  (elem.),  Bot.,  Draw.,  Sing.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus. 
(piano  and  theory),  Draw.  S.  and  A.  Certs.  Res.  or 
non-res.  48/. 

— 205.  Eng.,  Er.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Mus.  (adv.), 
Sing.,  Harm.,  Paint,  (water-col. ).  Gcr.  and  Ital. 
(elem.,  acq.  abroad).  Res.  40?.  to  50/.  Age  27. 
—207.  Mus.  (good),  Fr.  (Paris),  Eng.  (to  jun.),  Arith. 
(elem.),  Ndlwk.  Lond.  Acad.  Mus.,  Harrow  Sch. 
Cert.  lies.  20/.  to  30/.  Age  33. 

— 210.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Lat.  (jun.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Drill.  Age  45.  Non-res.  30/.  to  50/.  Gov. 
Cert. 

— 211.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  Age23.  20/. 

— 213.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw. 
Age  20.  20/.  to  25/. 

— 217.  Kindergarten,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw., 
Mus,,  Bot.,  Math.  Age  22.  Sen.  Oxf.,  2nd  Cl. 

C.P.,  S.K. 

— 219.  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Div.,  Eloc.,  Fr.,  Ger. 
(jun.),  Draw.,  and  Mus.  (jun.).  Camb.  II.  Loct, 
Oxf.  and  Camb.,  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  L.  Cer  , 
Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  21. 

— 220.  Eng.,  Math,  (elem.),  Lat.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd. ), 
Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.K.  Draw.,  Matric 
lies.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  10. 

—222.  Eng.,  Fr.  (acq.  abroad),  Mus  (jun.),  Arith. 

(good).  Age  37.  Res.  or  non-res. 

— 224.  Fr.,  Ndlwk.,  Ger.  Diplomoe.  lies.  50 Z.  to 
60/ ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/,  Age  29. 

—232.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint,  (jun.), 
Ndlwk.  Teacher’s  1st  Cl.  Dip.,  L.L.A.,  Cert,  for 
Fr.,  S.  and  Certs.,  London  Certs,  for  Draw,  Res. 
40?.  to  50/.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  32. 

— 234.  Sci.,  Geol..  Bot.,  Phys.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Math., 
Ger.  (good),  Mus.  1st  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Camb.  Higher. 
Non-res.  or  visiting.  Age  39. 

— 235.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.).  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age 
26.  For  Christmas. 

— 23G.  Gcr.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Eng.  subj.  Non-res.  30/.  to 
40/.  Age  21. 

—238.  Eng.  (gen.),  Arith.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.),  Fr., 
Alg.,  and  liar.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  C).  C.P  Res. 
15/.  to  20/. ;  non-res.  30/.  Age  IS. 
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10239.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Eng.,  Draw. 

(elern.),  Ndlwk.  Non-res.  50/.  Age  28. 

— 240.  Mus.,  Piano  and  Sing.  Pupil  R.A.M.  Age  30. 
— 243.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  anil  Ger.,  Lat,,  Pol.  Econ., 
Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Res.  25 /.  Age  23. 

— 244.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (elem.), 
Ndlwk.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  Trin.  Coll,  (theory). 
Res.  30/.  Age  23. 

—245.  Eng.,  Math.,  Fr.  (good),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw, 
(mod.),  Mus.,  Bot.,  Bkkpg.  A.C.P.,  S.K.,  Draw. 
Cert.  Non-res.  L00/.  to  105/. 

— 247.  Kindergarten  (Cel  t.),  Bedford  Teaching  Cert., 
St.  John’s  Higher  Cert.  Non-res.  80/.;  res.  40/.; 
Age  20. 

—249.  Eng.  (all  subj.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Age  37. 

— 251.  Draw,  (persp  ),  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.,  land¬ 
scape,  figure,  flowers,  &c.).  M.  Dudley  Gallery  Art 
Soc.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.  Age  23. 

—253.  Eng.  (lang.  &  lit.),  Arith.  (adv.),  and  Bot. 

(adv.),  Fr.,  Lat.  Non-res.  Age  40. 

—254.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (Paris),  Ger.,  Mus.  (piano), 
Viol.,  Sing.,  Draw,  (fr.),  Lat.  and  Ital.  (elem.). 
Daily.  60/.  to  80/. 

—255.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Sing.,  Calisth.,  Ndlk. 

3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  18/.  Age  21. 

—256a.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Lit.  Non-res.  50/. 
Age  35/. 

—259.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Ger.  (fluent),  Fr.  Gram. 

(elem.),  Mus.  (piano).  Non-res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  23. 
— 262.  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Nat.  Phil.,  Math., 
Draw.,  Paint,  (water-col.).  Res.  25/.  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Age  21. 

—263.  Piano  (elem.  and  adv.),  Har.,  Class  Sing., 
Theory,  Ensemble  Playing.  Trin.  Coll.,  R.A.M. 
Sen.,  Nat.  Soc.  of  Prof,  of  Mus.,  Adv.  Grade.  Res. 
or  non-res.  Age  21. 

—264.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.).  Jun.  L.  Edin.  Res.  70/. 
or  non- res.  Age  38. 

—265.  Ger.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Arith.,  Bot.,  Phvs., 
Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  Teacher’s  Exam,  in  Prussia. 
Family.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  29. 

—266.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Alg.  (elem.),.  Fr.,  Draw., 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Ndlwk.,  Lit.  and  Bot.  special.  Res.  or 
non-res.  200/.  Age  34.  Late  lady  principal  of  a 
large  Methodist  College,  St.  John’s  Newfoundland. 
—267.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Lat.  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus. 
(adv.),  Piano  and  Organ,  Sing,  (solo  and  class), 
Harmony.  Res.  50/.  to  80/.  Age  47. 

—268.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.  (fluent),  Mus., 
Draw.,  Ger.  and  Fr.  Govt.  Cert.  Morning  or 
afternoon.  Age  26. 

—269.  Eng. and  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Mus.  (good  piano 
and  har.),  Sing.,  Draw.,  Tonic  Sol-fa.  L.A.M., 
1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Silver  Med.,  Piano  and  Har.  Non-res. 
60/.  to  70/.  Age  28. 

—270.  Eng.  Lit.,  &c.,  Nat.  Sci.  (Astron.,  Physiog., 
Physics),  Ger.  (elem.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Draw.,  Mus., 
Ital.  and  Lat.  (elem.).  Cert.  Soc.  of  Univ.  Teach¬ 
ing.  Non-res.  Age  33. 

—271.  Eng.  (elem.),  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Lat., 
Piano,  Mus.  (theory),  Arith.  Trin.  Coll.,  three 
Exams.  Non-res.  40/. ;  or  res.  25/.  Family 
Age  27. 

—273.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  Alg.,  Euc.,  Fr. 
(acq.  abroad),  Ger.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  and  Sen. 
Camb.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  25. 

—275.  Eng.  (all  branches,  thoro.),  Fr.,  Mus.,  Lat., 
and  Ger.  (elem.).  Res.  50/.  to  60/.  Age  34. 
—276.  Eng.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Ger.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Mus.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb., 
S.K.  Draw,  and  Sci.  Res.  40/.,  or  non-res.  Age  27. 
—277.  Eng.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Draw,  (freehd.). 

Res.  22.  Jun.  Camb.  Age  20. 

—278.  Mus.  (good),  Ger.,  Fr.  Berlin  Conservatoire. 
Res.  35/.  Age  29. 

—280.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Draw.,  Eng.  subj,, 
Arith.,  Bot.,  Zool.,  Chem.  Age  22.  Morning  50/. ; 
Afternoon  40/.  (about). 

—281.  Eng.  subj.,  Elem.  Lat.,  Mus.,  and  Arith.  40/., 
non-res.  Age  24. 

—282.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Arith.,  Lat. 
and  Ger.  (elem.).  Bkkpg.,  Draw.,  Elem.  Sci.  Jun. 
Mus.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  20/.  Age  20.  For 
Xmas. 

—283.  Eng.  subi.,  Arith.,  Script.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (elem), 
Paint.,  Mus.  (good).  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P. 
S.K.  Draw.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  20. 

—285.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Fr.,  Piano 
and  Theory,  Draw.,  Sketch.,  Calisths.  1st  Cl. 
Coll.  P.,  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  30/.  Age  22. 

—  286.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (flower),  Arith.,  Bot.  Jun.  and  Middle 
Inter.  Exam.  Ireland.  Res.  10/.  Age  20. 

— 287.  Fr.,  Ital  ,  Ger.,  Mus.  Cei  td.  Daily  nr 
Visit  ing.  Age  30. 
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10288.  Eng.  Lung,  and  Lit.,  Hist  ,  Anglo-Saxon.  FI. 
Camb.  Loc.,  L.L.A.  St.  Andrews.  Non-res.  or 
Visiting.  Age  28. 

— 289.  Piano  and  Harmony.  Non-res.  31.  3s.  per 
term. 

— 291.  Class,  (adv.),  Math,  (elem.),  Eng.,  Fr.,Ment. 
and  Moral  Sci.  M.A.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.  C.  1’.,  Higher 
Camb.  Non-res.  100/. ;  res.  60/.  Age  22. 

— 291.  Eng.  subj.,  Phys.  and  Pol.  Geog.,  Script.,- 
Draw.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Eloc.,  Bot.,  Nat.  Hist.,  Sci., 
Mus.  (piano),  Class  Sing.,  Fr.  (elem  conv.).  Cert, 
of  Competency,  Home  and  Col.  Coll.,  2nd  and  3rd 
Cl.  Coll.,  S.K.  Draw.  (Prize).  Res.  60/.  to  80/.; 
non-res.  120/.  to  130/.  Visiting.  Age  33. 

— 295.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Span.  2nd  Dip.  Brussels. 
Res.  15/.  Age  24. 

— 297.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint., 
Sing.,  Ger.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  C.P.  Hon.  Div. 
Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  60/.  Age  27. 

— 301.  Piano  (thoro.),  Harm,  (adv.),  Theory.  Trin. 
Coll.  Cert.  Piano,  R.A.M. ,  Piano  and  Theory. 
Non-res.  80/. ;  res.  50/.,  or  Visiting.  Age  21. 

— 302.  Piano,  Sing.,  Mus.  (theory).  R.A.M., 
Teachers’  Exam.  Non-res.  30/.  Age  26. 

— 303.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Gram,  and  Arith. 

(special).  Oxf.  Women’s  Exam.  Res.  50/.  Age  46. 
— 301.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (adv.),  all  styles.  Non-res. 

1st  Cl.  C.P..  S.K.  Teachers’  Cert.  Age  28. 

— 305.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Euc.,  Alg.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Theory, 
Draw,  (frhd.),  Class  Sing,  (sol-fa),  Ndlwk.  P.T. 
Exam.  Stirling.  Non-res.  from  50/. 

— 307.  Eng.  (thoro.)  Lit.,  Arith.  (adv.),  Phvs.,  Fr. 
and  Ger.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.).  Draw.  (frhd.  and 
mod.),  Paint.,  Ndlwk.  Camb.  FI.  Loc.  Hon.,  3rd 
Cl.  C.P.  and  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  50/..  or  non-res. 
Age  25. 

— 309.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Alg.  (elem.),  Bot.,  Eng. 
Hist.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Mus.  and  Theory,  Lat.  and 
Draw.  Res.  20/.  Sch.  Family  25/.  Age  24. 

— 310.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Mus.  (jun.).  Family  80/.  to 
100/.  Age  45. 

— 311.  Piano  (adv.),  Harm.  Ctpt.  Trin.  Coll.  Piano 
and  Harm.  Non-res.  80/.,  or  res.  Age  33. 

— 312.  Ger.,  Fr„  Draw.,  Mus.  Res.  mutual  terms 
in  return  for  three  hours  a  day.  Age  21. 

— 313.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  ifc  class),  Theory,  Harm., 
Violin  (jun.).  Trin.  Coll.  Sen.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 
Age  2L 

— 314.  Eng.  subj.,  Script.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.,  Ger., 
Draw.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Pol.  Econ.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Mus-, 
Pract.  and  Theo.,  Ndlwk.  Jun.  Cam.,  2nd  and  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Trin.  Mus.  Res.,  mutual  terms. 
Age  16. 

— 315.  Mus.,  Piano,  Vio.,  Theory,  Class.  Sing.,  Eng., 
and  Fr.  (elem.),  Bot.,  Jun.  Trim  Coll.,  Jun.  and 
Sen.  R.A.M.,  Sen.  Camb.,  2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  20.  ' 

— 316.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  Jun. 
and  Sen.  Camb.,  Camb.  H.L.,  Sen.  Oxf.,  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Draw.  Non-res.  in  SAV. 
Lond.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  21. 

— 317.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.,  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Ndlwk., 
Arith.  (good),  Mus.  (elem.),  Camb.  FI.  Loc.  Res. 
40/.  to  75/.,  or  non-res.  Age  42. 

— 318.  Eng.,  Kindergarten,  Mus.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.), 
3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.,  Froebel’s  Elem.  Exam., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  or  non-res.  Age  21. 

— 319.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Mus.,  Ndlwk.  3rd  Cl. 

C.P.  Non-res.  39/.,  or  res.  Age  22. 

— 320.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (good),  Draw,  and  Maths, 
(elem.).  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  60/.;  non-res.  80/. 
Age  30. 

— 321.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.,  Bkkpg.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Draw.,  F’r.,  Mus.  (good),  Theory.  2nd  and  1st  Cl. 
C.P.  Daily  40/.  to  45/.  Age  23. 

— 322.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk.,  Mus.  (elem.),  Fr., 
Arith.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  12/.  (family).  Age  21. 
— 323.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  Sing.,  Paint. 
2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.,  S.K.  Certs.  Morning  30/., 
afternoon  25/.  Age  24. 

— 324.  Eng.,  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (France),  Ger. 
(elem.),  Lat.,  Draw,  and  Paint.,  Mus.,  Piano,  Theo., 
Calisths.  and  Drawing.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Certs.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  20. 

— 325.  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (France),  Ger.  and  Lat. 
(elem.),  Draw,  and  Paint.,  Mus.,  Theory,  Piano, 
Vio.,  Calisth.  Dane.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  S.  and 
A.  Dept.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  Age  18. 

— 326.  Eng.,  Arith. ,  Fr.  (France),  Ger.,  Mus.  (Piano), 
Sing.,  Vio.  (elem.),  Dane.  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Mut. 
terms. 

— 327.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  (fluent),  Mus.,  Draw,  (clem.), 
Math  ,  Sci.,  Lit.,  Har.,  Theo.  Trin.  Col.,  S.  and 
A.  Dept.  Certs.,  Camb.  Univ.  Extension  Dip.  for 
French.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.;  non-res.  801  (about). 
Age  21 . 


10328.  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Arith.,  Mus.,  Theo.  and 
Pract.,  Harm.,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.,  Draw,  (freehd.,  mod., 
and  crayon),  Ndlwk,  Iilocu.,  Physiog.  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  20/.  to  25/.  Age  19. 

— 329.  Eng.  subj.,  Zool.,  INI  us.  and  Theory,  Fr., 
Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Arith.,  Piano,  Calisths.  2nd  Cl. 
C.P.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  21. 

— 330.  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.,  Ger.  Hon.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
Draw,  (freehd).  Ndlwk.,  Mus-,  Piano,  Arith. 
Aberdeen  Univ.  Loc.,  L.L.A.  St.  Andrews.  Res. 
40/. ;  non-res.  80/.  Age  25. 

— 331.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem  ),  Lat.,  Arith.,  Lit.,  Mus., 
Theory,  Drill,  Kindergarten,  ITyg.,  Physiol.  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Home  and  Col.,  2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 
S.K.  Certs.  Non-res.  60/.  Age  21. 

— 332.  Mus.  (special),  Fr.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Eng.  subj., 
Arith.,  Draw.  Trin.  Coll,  and  Sen.  R.A.M.  Res. 
25/.  to  30/.  Age  22. 

— 333.  Mus.  and  Theory,  Piano,  Sing.  Daily  visit¬ 
ing.  Age  24. 

— 335.  Eng,  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.  (gram,  and  conv.), 
Physiol.,  Alg.,  Lat.,  Mus..  Draw,  (freehd.  and 
crayon).  M.C.P.  Res.  30/.  to  40/.  Age  27. 

— 336.  Eng.  (thoro),  Mus.,  Piano,  Theory,  Hist., 
Harm.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Trin. 
Coll.  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  4  Certs.  Res.  25/.  to  30/. 
Age  26. 

— 337.  Eng.  and  F’r.  (thoro.),  Mus.,  Sing.,  Draw., 
Paint.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Ger.  2nd  and  3rd  CL  Coll. 
P.,  Sen.  Camb.,  II.  Camb.  for  Arith.  Daily.  45/. 
Age  26. 

— 338.  Eng.  (adv.),  Fr.  (elem.),  Ger.  and  Lat.,  Draw., 
Paint,,  Mus.  Drill.  Age  25.  Sal.  60/  non-res. 
Adv.  Bot.  S.K.,  FI.L.  for  Bot.,  Kindergarten. 

— 339.  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (acq.  abroad),  Jun.  Mus. 
2nd  Cl.  Sen.  Oxf.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res.  100/. 
Age  21. 


NON-RESIDENT  TEACHERS,  VISITING 
MASTERS  AND  GOVERNESSES,  &c. 

A  Register  of  Foreign  Masters,  Lecturers  and 
Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  competentto  prepare 
Pupils  for  Public  Examinations,  is  kept  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Applications,  stating  all  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


Iu  12  Numbers,  Interleaved  with  Tissue  Paper,  Is.  each. 

First  lessors  iu  drawirg  and 

DESIGN;  or,  Pencilled  Copies  and  Easy  Exam¬ 
ples.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Master.  By  George 
Carpenter,  Principal  Drawing  Master  in  the  Station¬ 
ers’  Company’s  Grammar  School. 

Contents. 


No.  1.  Straight  Lines  and 
Combinations. 
Rectilineal  Figures. 
Curves. 

Outlines  of  Familiar 
Objects. 

Shaded  Objects. 


No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  -1 


No.  5. 


No.  7.  Trees. 

No.  8.  TheHuman Figure. 
No.  9.  Animals  and  Rustic 
Figures, 

No.  10.  Ornament. 

No.  11.  Flowers. 

No.  12.  Maps. 


No.  6.  Introduction  to  Perspective. 

Icudon;  Fbancis  Hodgson,  89  Farriugdon  St,,  E.C. 

Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COLLEGE  EUCLID.-  Com¬ 

prising  the  First  Six  and  portions  of  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Books  read  at  the  Universities.  Chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  With  anew  arrangement 
of  the  Figures  and  Demonstrations  ;  the  Enunciations 
of  the  Propositions  separately  for  Self-Examination, 
apart  from  the  Text ;  Notes  and  Questions  on  each 
Book  ;  and  a  Series  of  Geometrical  Problems  for  Solution 
from  the  most  recent  University  Examination  Papers. 
By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Fifteenth  Edition. 

rPHE  SCHOOL 


12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

EUCLID  :  Com- 

1  prising  the  First  Four  Books.  With  Questions, 
Geometrical  Exercises,  &c.  By  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID.  Books  I.  &  II.  With 
Questions,  Exercises,  &c.  12mo,  price  Is.  Od. 
THE  SCHOOL  EUCLID.  Book  I.  With  Ques¬ 
tions,  &c,  12mo,  price  Is. 

London:  LONGMANS*  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Second  Edition.  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

AIRST  STEPS  TO  EUCLID  :  Com¬ 
prising  the  Propositions  of  Book  I.,  prepared  for 
riting  out,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  steps  of  the 
nnonstratioii  appended  to  each.  By  A.  K.  Isbister, 
.A.,  LL.B.,  Jate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

mdon:  LONGMANS  &-CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONLY  GRAND 
PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  MEDALS  that  were  awarded  to  British 
Printers  and  Publishers. 


Clarendon  Press  New  and  Standard  Books. 

NEW  BOOKS, 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  <!s. 

ARISTOTELIS  ETHICA  NICOMACHEA.  Recognovit  Brevique 
Adnotatione  critica  instruxit  I.  Bywater,  A.M.,  Coll.  Exon.  Soc. 

Just  published.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  half-bound,  ‘24s. 

THE  GILD  MERCHANT.  A  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  History.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  at  Harvard  University. 

***  The  present  ivork  is  based  mainly  on  manuscript  materials ,  and  in  it  the 
author  aspires  to  throw  light  on  the  development,  not  merely  of  the  Guilds,  but 
also  of  the  municipal  constitution.  Much  fresh  and  classified,  material,  illus¬ 
trating  general  municipal  history,  will  be  found  in  the  text  and  notes. — From 
the  Preface. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  BACON’S  ESSAYS. 

Just  published,  8vo,  half-bound. 

THE  ESSAYS  OR  COUNSELS,  CIVIL  AND  MORAL,  OP  FRANCIS 
BACON,  LORD  VERULAM.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Illustrative 
Notes,  by  Samuel  Harvey  Reynolds,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  “RULERS  OF  INDIA”  SERIES. 

“This  series  will  inform  the  mind,  touch  the  imagination,  and  enlighten  the 
conscience  of  the  English  people.” — Speaker. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

W  ARREN  HASTINGS,  AND  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter,  Author  of  “India 
under  Victoria,”  &c. 

Just  published,  cnivn  8yo,  cloth,  2s.  tld. 

DUPLEIX,  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDIA  OF  THE  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NATIONS.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.l. 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE.  By  Sir  IV.  W.  Hunter,  Editor  of 

the  Series. 

AKBAR,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  MUGHAL  EMPIRE.  By 

Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.l.  2s.  (id. 

Other  Volumes  in  active  preparation. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  (id. 

MODELS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By 

II.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenosc  College,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Bath  College,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bath  College. 
***  “  The  Exercises  in  this  book  are  intended  for  use  at  the  Universities  and 
in  the  higher  forms  of  Schools.  They  have  been  collected  from  various  sources, 
but  they  will  be  found  generally  to  be  about  the  standard  of  a  good  scholarship 
examination.” — From  the  Preface. 


PAPILLON  AND  HAIGH’S  NEW  EDITION  OF  “ VIRGIL— .ENEID.” 

Now  ready.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  each  Part. 
VIRGIL.— JENEID.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College;  and  A.  E.  Haigix,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Hertford,  and  Classical  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Wadhain 
Colleges,  Oxford. 

Part  I.  Books  I.-IIX.  Part  II.  Books  IV.-VI. 

“  Mr.  Papillon’s  elegant  and  accurate  Virgilian  scholarship  is  well  known.  . .  . 
This  edition  will  meet  all  the  reasonable  needs  of  an  ordinary  class  taught  by  ft  com¬ 
petent  master,  or  of  an  undergraduate  who  is  not  hopelessly  backward.  It  is  in 
iumdy  size  and  beautifully  printed.” — Saturday  Review. 

***  Books  VI.- IX.  will  appear  immediately,  and  the  ivork  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

CICERO.— PRO  ROSCIO.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  St«  George 
Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College, Oxford,  Editor  of  Plato’s  “Apology  ”and“  Mono.1’ 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  4s.  (id. 

XENOPHON. -MEMORABILIA.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  English  Notes,  by  J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  Royal  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  “Xenophon  Anabasis.” 

NEW  EDITION  OF  WILKINS’S  “DE  ORATORE,”  BOOK  II. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  os. 

CICERO.— DE  ORATORE.  BOOK  II.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 
Augustus  Samuel  Wilkins,  Professor  of  Latin,  The  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised. 

***  Uniform  with  the  above,  Book  I.,  Second  Edition,  Is.  (i cl. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  Vs.  (id. 

ENGLISH  MIRACLE  FLAYS,  MORALITIES,  AND  INTER¬ 
LUDES.  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Alpred  W.  Pollard,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

SCHILLER’S  JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS.  With  Historical  and 

Critical  Introductions,  a  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Bucn- 
iieim,  Pli.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  German,  King’s  College,  London,  Editor  of 
the  Series. 

“  Dr.  Buchheim,  by  bis  excellent  editions  of  the  German, Classics,  has  done  far 
more  than  any  other  man  to  forward  the  study  of  German  in  England  and 
America.” — Westminster  Review. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  O.  W.Tancock, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich  School.  Second 
Edition.  Is.  6d. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING- 

BOOK.  For  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools. 
By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Norwich 
School.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH.  A  New 

and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 

Part  I.  From  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to  KING 
HORN  (a.d.  1150  to  a.d.  1300).  Second  Edition, 
carefully  Revised.  9s. 

Part  II.  From  ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  to 
GOWER  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
7s.  Cd. 

SPECIMENS  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

from  the  “Ploughman’s  Crede”  to  the  “Shep- 
heardes  Calender”  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  VISION  OP  WILLIAM  CONCERNING 
PIERS  THE  PLOWMAN.  By  William 
Langlanb.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  Prioresses  Tale  ;  Sir  Thopas  ;  The 
MonkesTalc;  The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  Squieres  Tale, 
&c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  4s.  Gd. 

CHAUCER.— The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe;  The 
Pardoncres  Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Talc  ;  The 
Chanouus  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the  same.  New 
Edition.  4s,  Gd. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Extra  Foolscap  8vo,  Cloth. 
SPENSER’S  FAERY  QUEENE.  BOOKS  I. 

and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  KixcniN, 
D.D.,  and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mathew,  M.A.  Each 
2s.  Gd. 

MILTON.-FOEMS.  Edited  by  R,  C.  Browne, 
M.A.  2  vols.  Fifth  Edition.  6s.  Gd. 

Separately,  Vol.  I.,  4s. ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 

MILTON.  —  PARADISE  LOST,  BOOK  I. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Stiff 
covers.  Is.  Gd.  ;  parchment,  3s.  Gd. 

MILTON.-SAMSON  AGONISTES.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  B.A.  Stiff  covers.  Is. 

CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REVO¬ 
LUTION.  Book  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 
DRYDEN.  —  SELECT  POEMS.  By  W.  D. 

Christie,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
ADDISON. — SELECTIONS  FROM  PAPERS 
IN  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”  With  Notes,  by 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

BACON.— ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  ML  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

SHAKESFEARE.-SELECT  FLAYS.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Stiff  covers. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Is.  I  Hamlet,  2s. 

Richard  the  Second,  Is.  Gd.  |  Macbeth,  Is.  Gd. 

Edited  by  IV.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 


The  Tempest,  Is.  Gd. 
Julius  Caesar,  2s. 

King  Lear,  Is.  Gd. 
Coriolanus,  2s.  Gd. 
Twelfth  Night,  Is.  Gd. 


I 


King  John,  Is.  Gd 


As  You  Like  It,  Is.  Gd. 
Richard  the  Third,  2s.  Gd, 
A  Midsummer  A  iglit’s 
Dream,  Is.  Gd. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 


MILTON.  -AREOFAGXTXCA.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  John  \V.  Hales,  M.A.  3s. 
STEELE.  —  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

“TATLER,”  “SPECTATOR,”  AND 

“  GUARDIAN.”  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  5s. 

GOLDSMITH. — SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited 
by  Austin  Dobson.  3s.  Gd. 

POPE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mark 
Pattison,  B.D. 

I.  ESSAY  ON  MAN.  Sixth  Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

II.  SATIRES  and  El’ISTLES.  Third  Edition.  2s. 
JOHNSON.-RASSELAS.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L.  3s.  Gd. 

JOHNSON.— LIFE  OF  MILTON.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.,  by  C.  II.  Firth,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 
2s.  6d. ;  stiff  covers,  Is.  Gd. 

GRAY. — SELECTED  POEMS.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse.  Still  covers,  Is.  Gd. 

***  An  Edition  with  Notes  for  Schools,  by  Foster 
Watson,  M.A. 

GOLDSMITH.-THE  TRAVELLER.  Edited 
byG.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. ,  Editor  of  “  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson.”  Stiff’ covers.  Is. 
BYRON.-CHILDE  HAROLD.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 
SCOTT.— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Minto,  M.A. 
With  Map.  Stiff  covers,  2s. 

SCOTT . — LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
Introduction  and  Canto  I.  With  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  the  same  Editor.  Gd. 

SCOTT. — MARMION.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  T.  Bay'ne.  3s.  Gd. 

CAMPBELL.-GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H. 
Macaulay  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  2s. 


Mr  R  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

Medium  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FROG.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Ecker,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated,  with  numerous  Annotations  and 
Additions,  by  George  Haslam,  M.D.,  and  profusely  Illustrated  with  250  Wood- 
cuts  and  11  Coloured  Figures. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY  (1530-1860).  By  Julius  yon  Sachs,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  VVurtzburg.  Authorised  Translation  by  H.  E.  P. 
Garnsey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh. 


V  FULL  CLARENDON  TRESS  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE 
LONDON  :  HENRY  EPOWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse 


Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  Gd. 

GRAPHICAL  STATICS.  Two  Treatises  on  the  Graphical  Calculus 
and  Reciprocal  Figures  in  Graphic  Statics,  By  Luigi  Cremona, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rome,  Foreign  Member  of  tile 
Royal  Society.  Authorised  English  Translation,  by  T.  Hudson  Beare,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Engineering,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

Svo,  cloth.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s.  each;  Vol.  Ill.,  11s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 

Vol.  I.— The  Sun,  Planets,  and  Comets.  Vol.  II.— Instruments,  and  Practical 
Astronomy.  Vol.  III.— The  Starry  Heavens. 

ON  A  P PLICA  TION. 

Amen  Corner,  E  C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  Gougli  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

V_7  The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  January,  at 
2  p.m.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  — 

ANNUAL  DINNER  (1891). 

The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
January  23rd,  at  5.30  p.m.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
are  Members  of  the  College  may  obtain  tickets  (5s.  each) 
up  to  January  21st,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  Every 
Member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend,  for 
whom  a  ticket  must  beobtained  on  or  before  January  18th. 
Evening  dress  is  not  requisite. 

Edward  Pinches,  1  „■ 

John  Stewart,  )  non.  bees. 

pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1890. 

1.  DIPLOMAS. —  The  Christmas  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will  commence 
on  the  30th  of  December. 

2.  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence  on  the 
9th  of  December. 

N.B.— The  Higher  Certificates  of  the  College  are  re¬ 
cognised  by  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  as  guarantees  of  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  :  and  consequently  the  holders  of  them,  who  may 
be  intended  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  ot  submitting  to  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Law  Society,  and  by  the  various  Medical  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  admit  the  holders  of 
the  same  Certificates,  without  further  examination,  to  the 
Competition  forallowancesgranted  to  Students  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Training  Class  of  the  National  Art  Training  School. 
All  the  College  Certificates  above  the  Third  Class,  the 
holders  of  which  have  passed  an  Examination  in  Latin, 
are  also  recognised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  MERCANTILE  SUBJECTS.- 
The  next  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March  and 
September.  The  next  Examination  will  commence  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1891. 

5.  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.— Visiting  Examiners 
are  appointed  by  the  College  for  the  Insp’  tion  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools, 

Prizes. 

Divloma  Examination.— -In  addition  to  the  Doreck 
Scholarship  of  £20,  the  following  Prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  £10  ; 
Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  £5;  Mathematics,  £5: 
Physical  Science,  £5. 

Certificate  Examination-. — The  “  Isbister  Prize  ”  will 
he  awarded  to  the  Candidate  who  stands  First,  and  the 
“Pinches  Memorial  Prize”  to  the  Candidate  who  stands 
Second  in  General  Proficiency.  Prizes  of  Kooks  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  in  General  Profi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  in  the  following 
subjects: — Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Science,  English  Subjects.  The  “  Taylor  Jones 
Memorial  Prize”  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Candidate 
in  Scripture  History. 

Th<-  Regulations  of  the  above  Examinations  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

TPHE  CALENDAR  of  the  COLLEGE 

-L  OF  PRECEPTORS,  for  the  year  1890,  containing 
all  information  respecting  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  College,  Lists  of  Officers  and  Members,  and 
an  Appendix  of  all  the  Papers  set  at  the  Midsummer 
and  Christmas  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
.  during  the  year  1889. 

Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INTENDING 
TEACHERS. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  systematic  training 
of  teachers  for  their  profession,  the  Council  have  estab¬ 
lished  lour  Scholarships  (two  for  male  and  two  for  female 
candidates),  which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  June,  1891. 

The  value  of  each  of  these  Scholarships  is  £45  for  a 
single  year,  or  £30  a  year  for  two  years,  if  the  candidate 
should  determine  to  extend  the  period  of  training  over 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable 

(а)  At  any  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 

Schools,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  or 

(б)  At  any  school  of  established  reputation,  approved 

by  the  Council,  which  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
facilities  for  training  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Council ;  it  being  open  to  the  Council  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attendance  of  the  scholar  at  such 
lectureson  the  Theory  and  Praeticeof  Education, 
and  to  require  him  or  her  to  pass  such  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Candidates  (who  must  not  be  underl7  or  over  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Examination)  are  required  to 
declare  their  intention  of  competing  for  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  prior  to  the  Examination,  and  to  submit  such 
testimonials  of  character  as  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  Council. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who,  having  fulfilled  the  above  conditions,  obtain  the 
highest  places  in  the  Honours  Division  of  the  First 
Class.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  — The  COLLEGE  of 
PRECEPTORS  will  hold  an  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
qualifying  for  Registration  as  a  Medical  Student,  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  March,  1891. 

The.  Examination  will  take  place  in  London,  and  at 
the  following  Local  Centres:  —  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool. 

Examination  Fee,  25s. 

Regulations  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

C.  R.  HODGSON.  B.A..  Secretary. 


pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

\J  Members’  Evening  Meeting. 

The  next  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Members 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  ltlth  of  December, 
when  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  will  read  a  Paper  on 
“  Secondary  Education  in  England  :  A  Retrospect  and 
a  Prospect." 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  a  discussion 
will  follow  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends.  C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  university  of  st. 

ANDREWS  grants  Diploma  and  Title  of  L.L.A. 
to  WOMEN.  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Exami¬ 
nation  Papers  include  those  for  the  M.A.  Degree. 
For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  L.L.A. 
Scheme,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

DEGREES  are  conferred  in  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  are  required  not  only  to  pass 
the  necessary  Examinations,  but  also  to  attend  pre¬ 
scribed  Courses  and  Classes  in  a  College  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges  of  the  University  are  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds. 

Communications  regarding  Examinations,  Attendance, 
and  University  business  generally,  should  be  addressed, 
The  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

The  Calendar  (price  Is.),  containing  the  Regulations, 
Copies  of  Examination  Papers,  Lists  of  Graduates,  &c., 
is  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornisii,  Manchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given, 

That  the  next  Half-yearly  EXAMINATION  for 
MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence 
on  MONDAY,  the  12th  of  January,  1891.— In  addition 
to  the  Examination  at  the  University.  Provincial  Exami¬ 
nations  will  be  held  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ; 
University  College,  Cardiff;  the  Royal  Medical  College, 
Epsom  ;  the  Training  College,  New  Cit'  Road,  Glasgow  ; 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  the  Wyggeston  Schools, 
Leicester ;  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Nevicastle-on- 
Tyne;  the  High  School,  Oswestry;  and  the  Grammar 
School,  Portsmouth. 

Every  candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar 
(University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, 
W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 
November  5th,  1899. 


TV/TARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COL- 

JA_L  LEGE  for  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  &c. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Chairman— The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  H.M.  Chief  Senior 
Inspector. 

Vice-Chairman — The  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 
Ladies  desirous  of  being  trained  for  High  School  of 
Kindergarten  work  can  be  received  into  the  Maria:Grey 
College,  and  prepared,  by  Lectures  and  Glass-teaching 
under  supervision,  to  pass  the  Cambridge  Teac.hers’, 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  or  the  National  Froebel 
Union  Examinations. 

In  January,  1891,  a  course  in  preparation  for  the 
London  Teachers’  Diploma  will  be  given  for  Graduates 
of  the  London  University. 

All  particulars  from  the  Principal,  5  Fitzroy  Street,  W. 

National  froebel  union.— 

LOWER  AND  HIGHER  PRELIMINARY" 
EXAMINATIONS,  Tuesday,  January  20th,  1891. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Miss  A.M.  Clive  Bayley, 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


AT  THE  ABOVE  EXAMINATION 

85 

University  Correspondence  College  Students 
WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 


TREE  GUIDE  AND  PASS  LIST. 

A  Copy  of  the  B.A.  Guide  and  a  List  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Students  will  be  sent  to  any  private  student 
who  gives  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts,  post  free,  on 
application. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes  may  be 
had  from— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ,) 

1214  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 

M.A.  work  may  be  commenced,  in  preparation  for  the 
M.A.,  immediately. 

{For  other  Advertisements  see  Rages  485,  514  and  535.) 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH 

U  WALES,  BANGOR, 


(Incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  receiving  an 
annual  Parliamentary  Grant.) 

Principal— H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 


Department  a. 


I.  Arts. 

Subjects.  Professors. 

Greek  .  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M. A.,  late  Pel- 

low  of  Ki  ng’s  College, Cambridge. 

Latin  .  E.  V.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Pellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

French  and  German.  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.  (Camb.), 
Phil.  Doc.  (Leipzig). 

English  .  The  Principal. 

Philosophy  .  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  }ate  Clark 

Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Mathematics .  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

"Welsh .  Lecturer — J.  Morris  Jones,  B.A., 

lateScholar  of  Jesus  Coll. .Oxford. 


II.  Science. 

Physics  .  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Chemistry .  J. J. Dobbie,M.A.,D.Sc.,lateClark 


Fellow  of  Glasgow  University. 

Biology  .  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A.  (Camb.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Zoology  .  Lecturer— Philip  J.  White,  M.B. 

(Edin.). 

Agriculture  .  Lecturer  —  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist, 

B.Sc.  (Edin.). 


The  next  Session  opens  on  September  15th,  1891.  In¬ 
clusive  Tuition  Fee,  £10  a  year.  Registration  Fee,  £1.  Is, 
Laboratory  Fees  additional,  on  the  scale  of  £1.  Is.  per 
term  for  six  hours  a  week.  The  College  possesses 
extensive  and  well-equipped  Laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

The  College  Courses  include  the  Subjects  for  Degrees 
of  London  University  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  Chemis¬ 
try,  Botany,  and  Zoology  Courses  are  recognised  for 
Medical  Graduation  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Students  can  make  one  Annus  Medicus 
at  this  College.  The  Science  Courses  are  recognised  for 
two  years  of  the  three  years’  degree  course  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  average  cost  of  living  (including  College  tuition, 
fees)  at  Bangor  for  the  Session  (33  weeks)  is  from  £30  to 
£10.  A  list  of  registered  Lodging-houses  is  kept  at  the 
College.  A  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  was  opened  in 
October,  1888.  For  detailed  information  as  to  Courses, 
Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES. 

Bangor,  October  25,  I860. 


TTNIVERSITY 

U  FOR  WO] 


COLLEGE  HALL 

FOR  WOMEN,  BANGOR. 


(In  connexion  with  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales.) 

Lady  Principal — Miss  Frances  E.  Hughes. 

The  Hall  has  been  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
Women  studying  at  the  University  Coll  ge.  Newly 
built  for  this  special  purpose,  it  affords  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-five  students  on  the  Newnham 
principle  of  separate  study  bedrooms.  The  house  stands 
in  extensive  grounds,  which  include  a  garden,  lawn-tennis 
court,  and  a  wooded  hill  private  to  the  students. 

Fees  from  £30  to  £40  for  the  College  year,  according 
to  accommodation. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

N.B.— The  College  Courses  include  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  Oxford  Higher  Examinations  for 
Women  and  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
as  well  as  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 
Principal  —  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  late  of  Newnham 
College. 

Vice  Principal — Miss  S.  Wood,  B.Sc. 
Lecturer— Miss  B.  Skeat,  late  of  Newnham  College. 
The  Students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Teaching,  and  have  ample  opportunity  for 
teaching  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  educated  women  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life,  and  one  year’s  residence  in 
Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Principal. 


Home  and  colonial  school 

SOCIETY’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY, 
21st  January,  1891. 

Preparation  for  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS,  and  Training  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  METHOD 
OF  TEACHING. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


IV/TORNING  and  EVENING  SCIENCE 

-LtjL  CLASSES  for  TEACHERS  conducted  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand,  London.  MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS  at 
Government  Examination. 

ACOUSTICS.  MATHEMATICS.  HYGIENE. 
AGRICULTURE.  MAGNETISM.  PHYSIOLOGY. 
BOTANY.  GEOLOGY.  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Syllabus  and  Time-table  of  76  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes  open  to  all  may  be  had  free  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Hooper,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

BAUMANN,  M.A.  (Classics), 

•  Double  First  in  French  and  German  Honours, 
Prepares  a  few  Candididates,  at  moderate  fees,  by  com¬ 
plete  Graduated  Courses,  for  Honoursin  Classics,  French, 
and  German.  In  the  last  M.A.  Examination,  passed  one 
candidate  in  Classics.  In  the  last  B.A.  Examination, 
passed  one  candidate  in  French  Honours  (Class  II.). 
Address— 390  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 


pHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.-George 

Heppel,  M.A.,  Private  Tutor  in  Mathematics, 
has  removed  from  180,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  to 
Bolton  Lodge,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick. 


H 


AMPSTEAD  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

1  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W. 

(Close  to  Finchley  Road  Metropolitan  Station.) 

LING’S  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 


Principal— Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg,  late  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Gymnastics,  Stockholm. 

The  College  is  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
educated  women  as  Teachers  of  Scientific  Physical 
Education.  The  objects  of  their  work  will  be:  To 
Spread  the  Knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  to 
Teach  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Sldjd  (under  Miss  Ters- 
meden  ;  the  same  course  as  at  Naas,  Sweden),  and 
Swimming;  and  to  introduce  Out-door  Games  (Lawn- 
tennis,  Cricket,  Fives,  &c.)  in  Girls’  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  Course  of  Training  is  of  Two  Years’  duration. 

Certificates  granted. 

Schools  and  Colleges  are  provided  with  thoroughly 
trained  Teachers. 

Students  admitted  in  January  and  September. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal. 


The  frobel  training  school 

OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION, 

11  Norland  Place,  Holland  Park  Gardens, 
Uxbridge  Road,  W. 

Principal— Madame  Michaelis. 

Term  begins  Jan.  20th,  1891.  For  all  particulars, 
address  to  Miss  Emily  Lord,  9  Norland  Place  ;  or  to 
Madame  Michaelis,  13  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  until 
Dec.  23rd,  after  that  date  to  11  Norland  Place. 


MATRICULATION  AND  B.A.  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. 

London,  Royal  Irish,  and  Dublin  Universities. 

Preparation  by  correspon¬ 
dence  on  a  thoroughly  individual  system, 
which  ensures  to  each  Candidate  the  closest  care  and 
attention.  Weak  Subjects  receive  special  help.  Pay¬ 
ment  based  on  results.  For  terms,  testimonials,  &c., 

address _  • 

MR.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A.  (Lond.), 

116  Southmoor  Road,  OXFORD. 

N.B.— Single  Subjects  maybe  taken:  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  English,  Mathematics,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Chemistry,  Logic,  &c. 


TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  the  value  of  125 
guineas  ( i.e .,  a  free  admission )  and  £60  are  awarded 
annually  in  October  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  London,  S.E.  For  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  Rendle,  Medical  Secretary. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

G.  H.  MAKINS,  Vice-Dean. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SJPELLING. 

Eighty-second  Edition,  is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING 
IN  EASY  GRADATIONS. 


PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

TVTORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

-L  '  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (under  the  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Buss.) — Students  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  Groups  A,  B.  C, 
H,  R,  &c.,  and  for  the  Examination  of  the  Froebel 
Society.  Address— The  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Toplis, 
202  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS, 

BY 

IP,.  ZEE.  qajicik:. 

NEW  EDITION.  MUCH  ENLARGED. 


John  Hey  wood,  Manchester  and  London. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY  THE 

COLLEGE  01  PEECEPT0ES. 

5s.  per  Ream.  960  ruled  Sheets. 

This  Paper  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  College 
requirements. 

H.  SIDNEY  WARR, 

Manufacturing  Stationer,  63  High  Holboro,  W.C. 


TO  HEADS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

THE 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE 


DES 

PK0FESSEUKS  DE  FKANCAIS 

f 


Can  recommend  to  Schools  and  Families  fully  quali fie 
and  competent  French  Teachers  and  French  Cover 
nesses.  Apply  to  M.  G.  LepiuWost,  Secretary,  2 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LONGMANS.  3s.  6d. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“Webster’s  Groundwork  op  Music” 
gives  Lessons  in  the  Theory  or  Elements  of  Music  by 
correspondence.  Over  200  candidates  have  passed  Royal 
Academy,  Trinity  College,  or  Society  of  Arts  Examina¬ 
tions.  Webster’s  “  Method  is  logical  and  scientific,” see 
Athenceu.ni,  Aug.  18,  1888.  Address — C.  A.  Webster, 
care  of  Edwin  Ashdown,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines.  —  The 
Course  of  Study  is  arranged  to  lit  an  Engineer  for 
employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  About 
Fifty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1891. 
For  competition,  the  Secretary  of  Stale  will  offer  Ten 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


Price  Is.  6d.  Key,  Is.  8d. 

ALL’S  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE 

and  FRANCE  and  the  FRENCH  contains  easy 
Pronunciation  Lessons,  nearly  200  Progressive  Exercises, 
Reading  Lessons,  Grammar, Questionnaire,  Vocabularies, 
Maps,  &c.,  forming  a  Complete  French  Class-book. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co.,  Limited,  and  all  Booksellers, 


WEBSTER’S  GROUNDWORK  OF  MUSIC. 

Second  Edition. 

BOOK  I.  Price  Is.  6d. 

“  Webster’s  method  of  exposition  is  logical  and  scien. 
title.”—  The  Athenceum,  August  16th,  1888. 

Key  to  the  above,  for  Teacher’s  use. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  GROUNDWORK  OF  MUSIC. 

Second  Edition. 

BOOK  II.  Price  Is.  bd. 

“A  series  of  examination  papers  of  great  value.” — 
School  Board  Chronicle,  January,  1888. 

WEBSTER’S  CHILD’S  PRIMER  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER’S  MUSIC  COPY-BOOK. 

Price  6d. 


London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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pOLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.— 

(BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C.) 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS, 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

SEVENTEENTH  SESSION. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  on  “The  Practice  of 
Education,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  commenced 
on  the  2nd  of  October. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  — The  Art  of  Teaching  considered  with  reference 
to  General  Principles.  —  What  is  Teaching?  — Con¬ 
ditions  of  Successful  Teaching — Knowledge  of  Subject 
—Knowledge  of  Child-nature  — Co-operation  of  Pupil 
— The  Order  of  the  Genesis  of  Knowledge — Familiar  to 
Remote— Simple  to  Complex— Indefinite  to  Definite- 
Concrete  to  Abstract — Particular  to  Universals — Pheno¬ 
mena  to  Causes— Text-books  and  Oral  Instruction — 
Note-taking— Notes  on  Lessons— Conduct  of  a  Lesson. 

II.  — Questions  and  Answers. — Kinds  of  Questions — 
Introductory  —  Incidental  —  Socratic  —  Resumptive- 
General  Precepts  on  Questioning— Blunders  —  Use  of 
— Correction  of  Children’s  Questions— Examinations— 
Marking  of  Papers. 

III. — The  Illustration  of  Lessons.— Verbal— Material 
— Specimens— Models  —  Pictorial  Illustrations— Experi¬ 
ments  —  Apparatus  —  Principles  of  Selection— Use  of 
Illustrations— School  Museums — Apparatus  for  Special 
Subjects— Arithmetic— Geography— History. 

IV.  — The  Cultivation  of  Attention. — Consciousness — 
Unconscious  Cerebration — Diffuse  Consciousness — Dif¬ 
ferent  mental  states  mutually  exclusive — Reflex  Atten¬ 
tion — Volitional  Attention — Stimuli  to  Attention — Laws 
of  Attention— Growth  of  Attention— Varieties  of  Atten¬ 
tion-Practical  Suggestions — Sources  of  Distraction — 
Proportion  Effort  to  Disposable  Energy— Attitude  of 
Attention — Concentration — Intrinsic  Interest — Resting- 
places— Attention  in  relation  to  special  Studies. 

V.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses. — Perception — Im¬ 
portance  of  Habits  ofObservation — Practical  Suggestions 
— Words  cannot  take  the  place  of  Sensations — Special 
Apparatus  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senses— Observation 
combined  with  Activity — The  Kindergarten  —  Object 
Lessons— Observation  in  relation  to  Ordinary  Subjects 
of  Instruction— Subjects  best  suited  to  develop  Observ¬ 
ing  Powers. 

VI.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory. — Importance  of 
Method  in  Storing  Knowledge— Connect  what  is  Known 
with  the  Unknown  —  Things  more  impressive  than 
words — Need  of  Independent  Effort— Provision  for  the 
Retention  and  Reproduction  of  Knowledge— Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Associations  of  Contiguity — of  Associations  of 
Similarity  and  Contrast— of  Associations  by  Causal 
Relations  — of  Complex  Associations — Mnemonics- 
Catchwords— Reproductive  Exercises— Need  of  Econo¬ 
mizing  Memory. 

VI I.  — The  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  with  special 
reference  to  History  and  Geography.— Exercises  of  the 
Imagination — Subjects  best  suited  for  cultivating  the 
Imagination— Imagination  and  Science— The  Literature 
of  Imagination — Helps  to  the  Imagination — Apparatus 
needed  for  teaching  Geography— for  tea  liing  History. 

VIII. — Logical  Training.— Formation  of  Concepts— 
Concepts  and  Language  —  Comparison — Abstraction — 
Generalization — General  Names  —  Classification — Logi¬ 
cal  Division — Rules  of — Common  instances  of  Neglect 
of,  in  Teaching  —  Definition  — Rules  for— Should  be 
framed  by  Pupils  —  Provisional  Definition  —  Logical 
Parsing. 

IX. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Reason,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Methods  of  Inductive  Science.— Kinds 
of  Reasoning— Deductive— Inductive— Induction  of  Co¬ 
existence— Induction  of  Causation— Methodsof  Induction 
— Observation  and  Experiment — Method  of  Agreement 
—Method  of  Difference— Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
and  Difference — Method  of  Concomitant  Variations — 
Method  of  Residues— Typical  Examples  of  Inductive 
Methods. 

X. — The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. — Educational 
Value  of — English  Classics  most  suitable  for  Schools— 
Methods  of  Study — Preparation  —  Figures — Allusions — 
Subject-matter— Criticism — Specimens  of  Lessons — for 
a  Lower  Form— fora  Higher— Paraphrasing— History  of 
English  Literature— Catholicity  of  Taste. 

XI.  — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — 
Concepts  of  Number — Use  and  Abuse  of  Concrete  Illus¬ 
trations— Composition  of  Numbers— Tables  and  their 
Illustration — Graduation  of  Example— Rules  presenting 
exceptional  Difficulty— Unitary  Method— Paper-work— 
Clearness  of  Statement— Accuracy — Rapidity — Experi¬ 
mental  Geometry — Euclid — Varieties  of  Proof — Deduc¬ 
tions — Practical  Applications. 

XII.  — The  Art  of  Discipline. — Conditions  of  Effective 
Teaching— Regularity— Punctuality— Order— Attention 
— Obedience — School—  Rules — Tone— Characteristics  of 
good  discipline— Motives  to  be  appealed  to— Sympathy- 
Emulation— Punishments  and  Rewards. 

V  A  Doreck  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Diploma  Examination  at  Christman 
next,  to  the  Candidate  who,  having  attended  tw  > courses 
of  the  Training  Class  Lectures  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  having  passed  the  full  examination  for  a 
College  Diploma,  stands  first  in  the  examination  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

The  Fee  for  the  Course  is  Half-a-guinea. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  7  o  clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.— 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  all  tho 
Courses  of  Lectures. 

C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


DURING  THE  YEAR  7890, 

393 

U.0.0.  Students  passed 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 


AT 

B.A.  and  B.Sc,,  1890, 

94 

U.0.0.  Students  were  successful. 

For  October,  1891,  a  section  of  the  Ordinary  Course 
commences  December  13th.* 

The  Short  Course  for  B.A.  1891  may  be  taken  up  at 
any  time. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  B.A.  1892  commences 
at  any  time. 

AT 

INTER.  ARTS,  INT.  SC.,  and 
FREE.  SCI.,  1890, 

I  3  I 

U.0.0.  Students  were  successful,  of  whom  27  took 
Honours. 

For  July,  1891,  a  section  of  the  Ordinary  Course 
commences  December  6th. 

The  Two  Years’  Course  for  Inter.  Arts,  1892,  may 
be  taken  up  at  any  time. 

At  MATRICULATION,  1890, 

158 

U.C.C.  Students  were  successful. 

Forming  one-eighth  of  the  entire  list,  with  2nd, 
8th,  10th,  13th,  and  17th  places  in  Honours. 

In  June,  1889,  78  U.C.C.  Students  passed. 

For  June,  1891,  a  section  of  the  Ordinary  Course 
commences  December  27th.* 

For  January,  1891,  a  section  of  the  Ordinary  Course 
begins  next  January. 

At  M.A.,  1890, 

5 

U.C.C.  Students  were  successful. 


In  Courses  marked  (*),  work  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
section  of  the  class  that  started  earlier  by  having  the 
back  lessons  sent  on. 


A  Copy  of  the  Guide  to  his  Exam,  will  he  sent  to  any 
private  student  who  expresses  his  intention  of  working 
for  Matriculation,  or  gives  date  of  passing  last  Exam. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  the  Classes  may 
be  had  from— 

THU  SECRETARY, 

(  Univ,  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office,) 

12&  Booksellers  Row, 

Strand,  W.C. 


s 


QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

HIRLBY’S 

pecially  Recommended, 
paciotjs  Coffee-Room, 

TRICTLY  TEMPERANCE 

HO  T  HU  Tj  . 

OME-LIKE,  NON-STYLISH,  QUIET, 

ALF-XVAY  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  WEST  END, 

odse  Established  30  Years, 

Rooms  irom  Is.  6d. ;  Meals  from  Is.  3d. ;  Service,  8d. 
Bed,  Meat  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  inclusive  charge,  5s. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER’S 

PEIZE  ZMZZEIDJLXj 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Per  dozen  :  Children’s,  1/3  ;  Ladies’,  2/41 ;  Gent’s,  3/6. 
Hemstitched— Ladies’,  2/1 H;  Gent’s,  4/11  per  dozen. 
Embroidered  Handkerchiefs,  in  all  the  latest  styles, 
from  1/-  to  60/-  each. 

MATCHLESS  SHIRTS, 

With  fine  4-fold  Linen  Fronts  and  Cuffs,  and  finest  Long 
Cloth  Bodies,  35/6  per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra. 

N.B.— Can  also  be  supplied  with  extra  wide  Fronts, 
either  in  Fine  Linen  or  Corded  Pique,  at  same  price. 
OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  NEW,  with  best  ma¬ 
terials  in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14;'-  the 
half-dozen. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS 
AND  CUFFS. 

Collars— Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per  dozen 
Gent’s  4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  Cuffs  for  Ladies, 
Gentlemen,  and  Children,  from  5/11  per  dozen. 

Samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen,  &c., 

BELFAST. 

pOLLEGE  ORGANS  ON  SALE.— 

\J  Organists  acquiring  full  Organ  practice — Two 
Manual  Organs,  from  £44  upwards.  W.  E.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Central  Organ  Works,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

DR.  EHRLICH’S  FRENCH 

METHOD.  Fifth  Edition,  pp.  352.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Containing  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  Grammar, 
and  Reader,  with  Vocabularies.  A  specimen  copy  for¬ 
warded  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d„  by  Dr.  Ehr- 
Licn,  Park  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hachette  &  Co. 


QLOYD  TRAINING  CLASSES  will 

be  held  during  Christmas  Holidays,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  29th  to  Jan.  17th,  at  88  Mosley  Street,  Manchester, 
by  Miss  Andreu,  Certificated  Teacher  of  Sloyd  from 
Naas,  Sxveden.  Fee  Two  Guineas.  Address  as  above. 


MR.  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.  Lond.,  late 

Fellow  in  Greek  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Editor  of  Isocrates’  Evagoras,  prepares  for  Matricu¬ 
lation,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  Special  Courses  in  Classical 
History  and  ComparativeGrammarof  Greek  and  Latin. 
121  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


An  experienced  teacher 

requires  Re-engagenii  nt  in  School  or  Family. 
Kindergarten,  Musical  and  Swedish  Drill,  Elementary 
Subjects,  Needlework.  Nonconformist.  Good  Testi¬ 
monials.— B.E.W.,  Mrs.  Young,  High  Street,  Epsom, 
Surrey. 


TX7'ELL-E  ST  ABLISHED  DAY 

VV  SCHOOL  for  SALE  (Boys’).  Detached 
Schoolroom.  Over  120  Pupils.  Cadet  Corps  with  Band. 
Populous  Suburb.  Nett  Income  over  £500.  Highest 
References  given  and  required.  Address  —  Master, 
“  Educational  Times  ”  Office,  82  Farringdon  Street, E.C. 


WANTED,  after  Christmas,  a 

MASTER  in  a  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  He  will  be  required  to  tench  three  hours, 
and  superintend  the  boys’  play  one  hour,  five  days  in 
the  week.  Apply,  by  letter,  stating  terms,  degree,  &c., 
to  C.,  96  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


WANTED,  in  January,  by  former 

Nexvnham  Student,  Trained  and  Certificated, 
the  care  of  Student  Teachers  in  a  High  School,  or  an 
Assistantship  in  a  Training  College.  More  than  five 
years’  High  School  experience.  Good  qualifications. 
Highest  references.  Address— H.S.,  care  of  Wm.  Daw¬ 
son  &  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

BRASSEY’S  THREE  VOYAGES  IN  THE  “  SUNBEAM.” 

Popular  Edition.  340  Illustrations .  2  0 

MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS,  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Popular  Edition  .  2  6 

MACAULAY’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  By  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan. 


Popular  Edition  .  2  6 

MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND 

SPEECHES.  Popular  Edition  . 2  6 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  Bijou 
Illustrated  Edition .  2  6 

HARTWIG’S  SEA  MONSTERS  AND  SEA  BIRDS.  75  Illus- 

trations . 2  6 

HARTWIG’S  DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP.  117  Illustrations...  2  6 
HARTWIG’S  DWELLERS  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

29  Illustrations .  2  6 

HARTWIG’S  WINGED  LIFE  IN  THE  TROPICS.  55  Illus¬ 
trations .  2  6 

HARTWIG’S  VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES.  30  Illus¬ 
trations .  2  6 

WOOD’S  THE  BRANCH  BUILDERS.  23  Illustrations  .  2  6 

BRASSEY’S  A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  “  SUNBEAM.”  37  Illus¬ 
trations.  School  Prize  Edition . 3  0 

WOOD'S  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  29  Illustrations  3  6 

WOOD’S  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  23  Illus¬ 
trations  .  3  6 

WOOD’S  BIRD  LIFE  OF  THE  BIBLE.  32  Illustrations  .  3  6 

WOOD’S  WONDERFUL  NESTS.  30  Illustrations .  3  6 

WOOD'S  HOMES  UNDER  THE  GROUND.  28  Illustrations  ...  3  e 

HARTWIG’S  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  TROPICS.  66  Illus¬ 
trations .  3  6 

MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS,  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Cloth  gilt .  3  6 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  41  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  J.  R.  Weguelin  .  3  6 

WOOD’S  PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33  Illustrations  .  3  6 

WOOD’S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS.  With  60  Illustrations .  3  6 

WOOD’S  OUT  OF  DOORS.  Original  Articles  on  Practical 
Natural  History.  With  11  Illustrations  .  3  6 

BAKER’S  (S.  W.)  EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.  With 
6  Illustrations  .  3  6 

BAKER’S  (S.  W.)  RIFLE  AND  HOUND  IN  CEYLON. 

With  6  Illustrations  .  3  6 

CLODD’S  (E.)  STORY  OF  CREATION :  A  Plain  Account  of 

Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations .  3  6 

DOYLE’S  (A.  CONAN)  MICAH  CLARKE  :  A  Tale  of 
Monmouth’s  Rebellion  .  3  6 


FROUDE’S  (J.  A.)  CAESAR  :  A  Sketch  .  3  6 

GLEIG’S  (G.  R.)  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  3  6 

HAGGARD’S  (H.  R.)  SHE.  With  32  Illustrations  .  3  g 

HAGGARD’S  (H.  R.)  ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  With 

20  Illustrations .  3  6 

HOWITT’S  (W.)  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 

With  80  Illustrations .  3  0 

MARSHMAN’S  (J.  C.)  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY 

HAVELOCK.  With  Portrait .  3  g 

MERIVALE’S  (DEAN)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS 

UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.  8  Vols . each  3  6 

STANLEY’S  (BISHOP)  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 

With  160  Woodcuts .  3  g 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Popular  Edition. 

2  Vols .  5  o 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With 

8  Plates  and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text  ‘by  H.  J.  Pord  and  G.  P 
Jacomb Hood . ’  g  g 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With 
4  Plates  and  96  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot 
Speed .  6  0 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 


Just  Published. 

THROUGH  MAGIC  GLASSES, 

AND  OTHER  LECTURES. 

A  Sequel  to  “  The  Fairyland  of  Science.” 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY  (Mrs.  Fisher). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  It,  gilt  edges,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations,  Price  6s. ; 
Bound  in  calf  extra,  11s. 

Contents. 

Chap.  1.  The  Magician’s  Chamber  by  Moonlight.— 2.  Magic  Glasses,  and  How 
to  Use  Them.— 3.  Fairy  Rings,  and  How  they  are  Made.— 4.  The  Life  History  of 
Lichens  and  Mosses.— 5.  The  History  of  a  Lava  Stream.— 6.  An  Hour  with  the 
Sun.— 7.  An  Evening  with  the  Stars.— 8.  Little  Beings  from  a  Miniature  Ocean. 
9.  The  Dartmoor  Ponies.— 10.  The  Magician’s  Dream  of  Ancient  Days. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  FAIRYLAND  OF  SCIENCE.  Twenty-third  Thousand.  Post 

8vo,  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. ;  calf  extra.  11s. 

“  Deserves  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth.” — Times. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN.  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the 
Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  Thirteenth  Thousand.  Post  8vo,  with  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s, ;  calf  extra,  11s. 

“The  work  forms  a  charming  introduction  to  the  study  of  zoology— the 
science  of  living  things— which,  we  trust,  will  find  its  way  into  many  hands.”— 
Nature. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE’S  RACE;  or,  The  Great  Backboned  Family. 
2  Vols.,  imperial  16mo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
4s.  6d.  each,  sold  separately. 

“  We  can  conceive  no  belter  gift-book  than  this.  Miss  Buckley  has  spared  no 
pains  to  incorporate  in  her  book  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research.  The 
Illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  the  highest  praise;  they  are  numerous, 
accurate,  and  striking.”— Spectator. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE;  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Re-arranged.  Crown  8vo,  with  77  Illustrations. 
Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  ;  calf  extra,  14s. 

“  The  work,  though  mainly  intended  for  children  and  young  persons,  may  be 
most  advantageously  read  by  many  persons  of  riper  age,  and  may  serve  to 
implant  in  their  minds  a  fuller  and  clearer  conception  of  the  promises,  the 
achievements,  and  claims  of  science.”— Journal  of  Science. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  and  27  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S 

NEW  STORI-  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


JUST  OUT. 

The  Slaves  of  Sabinus.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Locked  j Desk.  By  Frances  Mary  Peard,  Author 
of  “  Prentice  Hugh,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Vicar9 s  Trio.  By  EsmF  Stuart,  Author  of 
“  Carried  Off,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

jP eekover9 S  Mill,  By  the  Author  of  “  Starwood  Hall,” 
&c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

A  Little  Candle,  By  Mary  H.  Debenham,  Author  of 
“St.  Helen’s  Well,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Green  Girls  of  Greythorpe,  By  C.  R. 
Coleridge,  Author  of  “Reuben  Everett,”  &c.  Price  3s. 

Dangerous  Jewels,  By  M.  Bramston,  Author  of 
“  Silver  Star  Valley,”  &c.  Price  3s. 

The  Family  Coach,  By  M.  and  C.  Lee,  Authors  of 
“  Mrs.  Dimsdale’s  Grandchildren,”  &c.  Price  3s. 


NOTE.— All  these  books  are  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  bevelled 

boards,  cloth  gilt. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  DEPOSITORY, 

SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY’S 

BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 

Any  Bookseller  will  supply  these  books,  but  if  there  should  bo  any  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  please  send  postal  order  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  Finn, 

56,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded  post  free  direct  from  the  publishing  office. 


GREEK  PICTURES: 

DRAWN  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

By  J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Author  of  “  Social  Life  in  Greece,”  “  Greek  Life  ami  Thought,” 
“Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,”  &o.  With  two  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  Eight  Shillings,  handsome 
cloth,  gilt  edges;  or  in  morocco,  elegant,  28s. 

“  Unquestionably  the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  has  yot  appeared.  l)r.  MnlialTy  knows  Greece  as  few  Englishmen  know  her.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  We  linger  over  the  pages  of  text  and  illustration,  and  no  doubt  many  will  be  similarly  fascinated  if  they  adopt  our  advice  to  read  and  mark  every  portion  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  *  Pen  and  Pencil  Series.’  ” — The  Queen. 

“  Altogether  a  very  charming  volume.” — Saturday  Review. 


bONDOJ'J  PICTURES: 

DRAWN  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

By  the  Rev.  RICHARD  LOYETT,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Norwegian  Pictures,”  “  Irish  Pictures,”  &e.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Imperial  8  o. 
Eight  Shillings,  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges,  or  in  morocco,  elegant,  28s. 

“The  handsome  form  of  the  book,  with  its  admirable  printing,  is  fully  justified  by  the  interesting  nature  of  its  emtents.” —  The  Times. 

“  This  pleasant,  chatty  account  of  London— with  just  enough  arclucology  and  history  to  instruct  and  yet  not  to  bon— is  ti  e  very  l  ook  to  interest  both  the 
dweller  and  the  visitor  to  the  metropolis.”— Record. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN  INDOOR  BOOK. 

Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  528  pages.  With  over  150  Illustrations. 
8s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“  It  lias  almost  every  characteristic  of  an  encyclopaedia,  but  its  dryness.”— 
Manchester  Examiner. 

“A  complete  repertory  of  female  occupation.”—  Times. 

“We  can  heartily  recommend  this  delightful  volume.”—  Girls’  Friendly 
Society’s  Journal. 

INDOOR  GAMES  AND  REREATIONS. 

A  popular  Encyclopaedia  for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Hutchison. 
Including  chapters  by  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  Lieut. -Col.  Cuthell, 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  M.A.,  C.  Stans- 
eield-Hicks,  Dr.  Stradling,  and  others.  With  many  en¬ 
gravings.  A  spleudid  Gift-Book  or  Prize  for  Boys.  528  pages. 
8s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“  No  more  valuable  gift-book  could  be  chosen  for  young  people  with  active 
brahis.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  GIRL’S  OWN  OUTDOOR  BOOK. 

Containing  Practical  Help  on  subjects  relating  to  Girl-Life  when 
Out  of  Doors  or  when  absent  from  the  Family  Circle.  Edited 
by  Charles  Peters.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8s.  cloth  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

“  An  excellent  compendium  of  open-air  games  and  exercises.” — Saturday 
Review. 

“A  very  nice  book  to  look  at,  and  one  which  every  intelligent  girl  will  be 
glad  to  possess.” — The  Queen. 

THE  BROOK  AND  ITS  BANKS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  author  of  “The  Handy  Natural  History,” 
Ac.,  &c.  With  many  Illustrations.  Imp.  lfitno,  6s.  cloth  gilt. 

“  Few  writers  have  done  so  much  to  familiarise  boys  and  girls  with  the  simple 
facts  of  natural  history  as  Mr.  Wood,  for  he  always  painted  the  inhabitants  of 
fields,  forests,  and  rivers  from  actual  eye-witness,  and  pressed  home  his  lessons 
by  cheery  anecdotes  sure  to  he  remembered.”—  The  Graphic. 

REAL  LIFE. 


ROMANCE  OF 


True  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  tlie  Great  and  Good.  With  Illustrations  by  well-known  artists.  Large  Quarto.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

A  series  of  tweuty-four  interesting  sketches,  giving  true  incidents  from  the  lives  of  men  renowned  in  the  world’s  history,  amongst  them  being  Sir  John  Franklin, 
Commodore  Goodenough,  Bishop  Hannington,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  John  Knox,  President  Lincoln,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sampson  Wilder,  James  Braidwood, 
and  many  others.  The  admirable  lessons  suggested,  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  book  generally,  well  adapt  it  for  Prizes  in  Schools  and  families. 


NEW  POPULAR  ANNUALS. 

These  Animals  form  a  most  attractive  series  of  Gift-Books.  They  each  contain  Serial  Storiesby  well-known  Writers,  which  when 
published  separately  will  sell  for  nearly  as  much  each  as  is  now  asked  for  the  Volumes  containing  several  of  them.  Besides  Stories 
and  most  useful,  interesting,  and  instructive  general  articles,  there  is  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  and  a  very  attractive  binding. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL  for  1890.  856  pp.  Imperial  8vo.  THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL  for  1890.  The  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Profusely  Illustrated.  7s.  in  handsome  cloth.  I  Bov’s  Own  Paper.  832  pages.  With  10  coloure  1  and  upwards  ol  500 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL  for  1890.  828  pages.  Imperial  ;  Wood  Engravings.  Ss.  handsome  cloth. 

8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings.  7s.  in  hand-  THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL  for  1890.  The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the 
some  cloth,  1  Girl’s  Own  Paper.  832  pages.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Ss.  in  handsome  cloth. 

NEW  STORIES  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  just  issued  upwards  of  40  Stories  at  pi  ices  from  One  Penny  to  Five  Shillings.  Interesting  Tales  by 

popular  writers,  well  printed  and  attractively  bound.  Please  ask  your  Bookseller  for  them.  They  are  specially  prepared  as  Gift- 

Books  for  youthful  and  for  adult  readers. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Paternoster  Row,  and  164  Piccadilly,  London. 

Manchester  :  100  Corporation  St. ;  Liverpool  :  18  Slater  St.,  Bold  St. ;  Brighton  :  81  Western  Rd, 
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“THE  TEACHING-  OF  DRAWING  MADE  EASY.” 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRIZE-BOOKS 

(with  more  than  THIRTY  ILLUSTRATIONS) 

IS  PUBLISHED  IN 

“EDUCATION” 

for  DECEMBER, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

An  Interview  with  Professor  Meiklejohn.  (With  Full- 

page  Portrait.) 

“Arnold  and  Arnoldism.”  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
Scholarship  Work  :  Girton.  By  Sara  A.  Burstall,  B.A. 

Our  Field  Classes.  (With  Maps  by  W.  To  pie  y,  F.r.s.,  F.G.S.) 

&c.,  &c. 

-»  a/v'v'v/xa  /Ny> . 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONDON :  SUTTON,  DROWLEY,  &  CO.,  11  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


BACON’S 

EXCELSIOR  GRADUATED 

DRAWING  CHARTS 

FOR  CLASS  DEMONSTRATION. 

Designed  by  Messrs.  Steeley  &  Trotman,  Art  Masters  and  Inspecting  Teachers 

of  Drawing. 

Published  in  5  Books  of  24  Charts  each.  Size,  20  by  15  inches,  for 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.  and  VII. 

Price,  on  strong  paper,  5s.  6d. ;  on  cloth,  10s.  6d.  each. 

Schoolmaster  says “  These  Charts  are  rightly  named  Excelsior.  We  have  seen 
no  better  in  the  market.” 

Publisher’s  Circular “  Admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Teachers  and 
pupils  will  find  them  eminently  useful.” 

Catholic  Educator “  We  have  seen  nothing  better’qualified  to  develop  drawing 
than  these  Excelsior  Graduated  Drawing  Charts.” 


London  :  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Limited,  127  Strand. 


IN  SIX  VOLUMES,  EACH  VOLUME  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELP. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each  Vol. ;  or  the  Set,  £1.  Is. 

THE  PARENTS’  CABINET 

OF 

AMUSEMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,”  with 

the  English  Meanings.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  Recently 
Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


By  MAKTHA  HILL  and  Friends. 

New  Edition,  Edited  by  CONSTANCE  HILL. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  Few  persons,  young  or  old,  can  read  these  volumes  without  learning  something 
from  the  contents.” —  Times. 

“  Will  bo  welcomed  by  all  children  in  whoso  hands  it  is  placed.” — Saturday 
Review. 

. “Fathers  and  mothers  cannot  do  better  than  buy,  and  boys  and  girls  will  And  it 
difficult  to  discover  pleasanter  reading.”— Atalanta. 

"  Purer,  healthier,  pleasanter,  or  more  instructive  reading  of  its  kind  is  not  to  be 
had.  — Leeds  Mercury. 

“A  well-known  library  of  very  wholesome,  instructive,  and  attractive  literature 
for  young  people.  No  school  library  should  be  without  it.”  —  School  Board 
Chronicle. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  many  Provincial  School  Boards. 

MERCHANT’S  ARITHMETICS 

Are  now  published  in  Seven  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  Six  Parts  for 

other  Schools. 


Standards  I.,  II.,  &  III . each  Id. 

Standards  IV.  &  V . each  2d. 

Standards  VI.  &  VII . each  3d. 


Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  V . each  2d. 

Parts  IV.  &  VI . each  3d. 

Parts  I.— VI .  bound  2s. 


“  Good  and  cheap  in  ail  eminent  degree.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  well 
chosen,  practical,  numerous,  and  most  carefully  graduated.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  Something  like  perfect  in  the  graduation  of  exercises,  in  the  happy  selection  of 
examples  with  a  view  at  once  to  arithmetical  and  to  intellectual  progress,  and  in 
the  practical  character  of  the  work.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Limited,  13  Waterloo  Place  ; 

and  at  Calcutta. 


Over  Two  Millions  of  Merchant’s  Arithmetics  have  now  been  sold. 


Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Gold  Medals, 


Paris,  1878 :  1889. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

Numbers  with  exquisitely  Fine  Points,  for  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 
and  DRAUGHTSMEN— 170,  e!79,  291,  303,  431,  659,  1000. 


“  No  Candidate  need  fear  rejection 
if  he  follows  such  excellent  models  as  are 

here  presented.”— Euucational  News. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SERIES 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERIES  ... 
GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SERIES 


Id.  each 
2d. 

4d. 

6d. 


» 

h 

# 


Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SONS, 

London :  S  St.  Bride  St.,  E.C. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


TDROFESSORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  ancl  other  Members 

of  the  Scholastic  Profession  of  both  sexes,  will  find  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  in  the  STANDARD 
S9^9rL^SiriC  SCHEME,  hy  which  PROVISION  AGAINST 
EARLY  DEA1H  and  for  PENSION  IN  OLD  AGE  may  be  secured 
on  very  moderate  terms.  Full  information  on  application. 

STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 

Funds,  £7,350,000.  Annual  Income,  £975,000. 

3  &  5  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (Head  Office) ;  83  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  EARLE. 

Beady  this  day.  8vo,  16s. 

En^ra-niiisH:  pbose  : 

Its  Elements,  History,  and  Usage. 

Ry  JOHN  EARLE,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Swanswick ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College ; 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  iu  the  University  of  Oxford ; 

Author  of  “The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,”  &c. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND. 


PACTS  AND  INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCES  OF  SUPEEI0RITY. 

Over  50  years  the  standard,  and  still  the  best. 

Used  by  93  per  cent,  of  reporters  in  England. 

Highest  award  wherever  exhibited. 

Recognised  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  only  system  that  has  produced  certificated  writers  of  200  words  a 
minute  under  the  stringent  test  of  ten  minutes’  writing. 


The  Phonographic  Teacher,  6d.  l, 370,000  copies  sold. 

Specimen  free  to  Headmasters,  and  further  information  readily 
given.  Correspondence  invited. 


Catalogue  ancl  Testimonials  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.C. ;  Bath  and  New  York. 
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JOSEPH  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

SCHOOL-BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
AND  STATIONERS. 


Just  out. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  J.  Spencer,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
F.C.S.,  Headmaster,  Day  School  Department,  Bradford  Technical 
College.  Cloth,  2s.  Answers,  Is. 

Also  by  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 

Part  I.,  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Cloth,  Is. 

Part  II.,  SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  GRAPHIC 
ARITHMETIC.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY  TEST  PAPERS.  Per  Set,  25  Sheets, 

Is.  3d. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  SPENCER’S  SOLID  GEOMETRY 
TEST  PAPERS.  Per  Set  of  25,  2s.  6d. 


EXAM  IN  ATI  OX  PAPER 
ruled  for  College  of  Preceptors,  Ac.,  from  2s.  Gd. 

per  ream. 


5  &  7  WORSHIP  STREET,  FINSBURY,  E.C. 


CASETS  IEITJCZ-jID. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID, 

BOOKS  I.— VI.,  and  PROPOSITIONS  I.— XXI.  of  BOOK  XI. 
Together  with  Appendix  on  the  Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  &c.,  with  Copious 
Annotations  and  Numerous  Exercises. 

By  JOHN  CASEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Is.  6  d.,  post-free  ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Half -a-  Crown . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

IN  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  CASEY’S  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 
By  JOSEPH  B.  CASEY,  Tutor,  University  College,  Dublin. 

Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  “ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.” 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  price  3s.  0d.,  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

of  the  POINT,  LINE,  CIRCLE,  AND  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
Containing  an  account  of  its  most  recent  Extensions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo,  350  pp. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Third  Edition.  Small  8vo,  price  3s. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES 

in  the  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  Questions.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Containing  an  account  of  Hyperbolic  Functions,  with  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  165  pages,  price  5s. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  GEODESY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
With  numerous  Examples. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  CO.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Me.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

Now  Ready. 

Yol.  1.— DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

Yol.  2.— DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

Voi.  3.— OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

Each  Volume  contains  four  full-page  Illustrations  front  tile 

Original  Plates. 

The  Plain  Cloth  Edition  ...  ...  ...  Is.  6d. 

The  Prize  Edition,  gilt-edged,  &c.  ...  2s. 

Admirably  suited  for  introducing  children  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Dickens.  Large  omissions  are  made,  but  continuity  of  narrative 
is  preserved  by  the  insertion  of  occasional  summaries  in  italic 
type. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Evening  Meeting,  November  12th,  1890. 

The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Dr.  James  Sully,  M.A.,  read  the  following 
paper  on 

HOW  THE  CHILD  BECOMES  A  LEARNER. 

I  have  chosen  what  many  may  think  an  unmanageably  large 
subject  for  our  discussion  this  evening.  For  it  may  be  said  that 
a  successful  development  of  the  learner  sums  up  the  whole 
business  of  education,  intellectual  and  moral  alike.  Yet  there  is 
sometimes  an  advantage  in  rising  to  a  point  of  considerable 
elevation  above  so  large  and  complex  a  subject  as  education, 
and  trying  to  take  it  in  as  a  whole,  with  a  rapid  movement 
of  the  mental  eye.  To  see  clearly  the  large  comprehensive  end 
of  our  work  is  to  save  ourselves  many  an  injurious  error. 
Our  object  this  evening  will  be  to  take  a  new  comprehensive 
survey — or  what  the  Germans  call  a  “  glance  over”— of  our  edu¬ 
cational  aims  and  the  correlated  processes.  For  this  purpose,  we 
will  look  at  the  child  as  having  for  his  main  duty  to  learn,  and  at 
the  teacher  as  being  concerned  with  understanding  and  further¬ 
ing  the  work  of  learning.  And  here  I  must  ask  you,  in  order  to 
ensure*  clearness  of  ideas,  to  follow  me  in  a  short  preliminary 
definition  of  terms  and  more  particularly  of  the  word  “  learn.” 

We  are  said  to  learn  what  we  do  not  bring  into  the  world  with 
us,  but  acquire  in  the  course  of  our  life.  Yet  all  that  we  acquire 
is  not  learnt.  We  do  not  learn  a  disease,  or  a  slovenly  gait  that 
comes  from  mere  indolence  and  want  of  effort ;  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  do  we  learn  what  we  pick  up  in  an  unconscious  way 
from  others.  To  learn,  then,  is  to  acquire  by  a  process  of 
conscious  exertion.  Thus  a  child  learns  facts  by  using  its  powers 
of  observation  and  understanding,  and  learns  to  do  what  is  right 
by  the  exercise  at  once  of  understanding  and  of  will.  While  we 
may  thus  distinguish  intellectual  and  moral  learning,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  at  bottom  one  process;  for  both  alike 
engage  intellect  and  will  in  a  process  of  intelligent  reaching  out 
towards  and  grasping  some  object.  I  need  hardly  say  that  for 
our  present  purpose  we  shall  use  the  word  with  special  reference 
to  intellectual  acquisition,  or  the  laying  hold  of  knowledge. 

And  now  let  us  go  a  step  further  in  our  elucidation  of  the 
meauing  of  the  term.  There  are  evidently  two  ways  in  which  a 
child  can  acquire  knowledge.  He  may  use  his  own  senses  and 
understanding,  and  in  this  way  reach  a  respectable  amount  of  such 
common  knowledge  as  that  the  sun  is  hot,  apples  are  sour  ere 
they  become  sweet,  and  so  forth.  Or  he  may  gain  knowledge  by 


way  of  instruction  from  others.  In  a  large  sense  we  might  apply' 
the  term  “  learn”  to  each  of  these  way's  of  coming  by  knowledge  ; 
and  the  actual  usages  of  language  do  exhibit  a  tendency  in  the 
word  to  take  on  this  comprehensive  meaning.*  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  English  at  least,  we  ordinarily  under¬ 
stand  by  learning  a  mode  of  gaining  knowledge  which  has  derived 
some  aid  from  others.  A  boy  learns  when  he  gets  information 
from  another  by  way  of  conversation,  or  of  reading,  or  of  formal 
instruction.  While  allowing  this,  however,  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  mental  process  in  the  two 
cases.  So  far  from  this,  it  will  be  one  main  object  of  this 
paper  to  bring  out  that,  when  a  child  grasps  a  fact  through 
another’s  information,  he  performs  essentially  the  same  piece  of 
mental  work  as  when  he  acquires  knowledge  independently. 
The  existence  of  a  special  word  for  describing  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  from  others  may  be  explained  by  the 
practical  importance  of  distinguishing  the  two  modes  of  acqui¬ 
sition. 

One  other  distinction  has  to  be  touched  on  in  this  connexion. 
If  learning  is  a  process  of  gaining  knowledge,  that  is,  a  true 
apprehension  of  realities,  it  excludes  verbal  memorising,  cram¬ 
ming,  and  everything  that  resolves  itself  on  close  scrutiny'  into  a 
pretence  of  knowledge-getting.  A  child  onlyr  learns  when,  by  an 
appropriate  exertion  of  his  mind,  he  lays  hold  of  some  new  fact, 
if  only  the  fact  that  a  known  object  bears  a  particular  name. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  implied  in  the  learner.  A  learner  is 
obviously  one  who  learns.  Since  every  child  begins  to  learn 
from  others  as  soon  as  he  becomes  intelligent  at  ali,  we  may  say' 
that  every  child  is  a  learner.  According  to  this  view  the  leanier 
is  a  datum  and  not  a  gucesitum  of  the  teacher.  But  a  moment’s 
thought  will  tell  us  that  the  child  beginning  liis  school  course, 
a  prey  to  every'  disturbing  sight  and  sound,  impatient  for  the 
signal  of  the  bell  that  is  to  bring  him  deliverance,  is  not  a 
learner  in  the  highest  sense.  A  learner  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  is  characterized  by  one  or  more  very  valuable  qualities. 
He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  known  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He  is  exceedingly  desirous 
to  get  as  much  of  this  unattained  knowledge  as  possible.  And 
he  has  the  capacity  of  applying  his  mind  in  the  way  required  for 
its  attainment.  Now  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  child  is  not 
born  but  is  formed  a  learner  in  each  of  these  three  respects. 
Emile,  cut  off  from  others  and  handed  over  to  nature,  would  never 
have  woke  up  to  the  fact  of  his  profound  ignorance.  It  is  the 
dim  apprehension  of  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  others 
possess,  but  which  are  as  yet  unpossessed  by  him,  which  quickens 
in  the  normally  trained  child  the  slumbering  impulse  to  learn. 
Still  more  manifest  is  it  that  a  child  can  only  acquire  the  power 
of  learning  by  help  of  trial,  exercise,  and  the  systematic  training 
which  a  good  education  supplies.  From  all  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  teacher,  while  he  presupposes  a  learner  at  the  beginning, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  bringing  up  this  feeble  fledgling  to  the 
level  of  the  strong-winged  bird.  Nor  would  it  indeed  be  much 
of  an  exaggeration  were  I  to  say  that  the  highest  thing  any 
teacher  can  do  for  any  boy  or  any  girl,  is  to  draw  out  into  joy'ous 
realization  the  full  potentiality  of  the  learner.  And  here  let  me 
just  note  that  in  this  formation  of  the  learner  we  are  working  not 
entirely  for  our  own  time  and  our  own  temporary  ends,  but  for 
after-days.  We  want  the  child  to  be  a  learner,  not  altogether 
that  he  may  learn  this  bit  of  Latin  to-day  and  this  portion  of 
English  history  to-morrow,  but  that  he  may  be  fitted  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  on  learning  all  his  life  through.  It  is  in  this  sense 
of  the  term,  a  mind  that  has  acquired  a  lasting  desire  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge,  and  a  capacity  to  learn  trained 
to  an  unfailing  habit,  that  we  may  call  the  learner  the  highest 
product  of  education. 

Since  a  child  becomes  a  learner  by  actual  effort  in  learning, 
we  shall  have  to  look  rather  closely  at  this  process  of  learning,  in 
order  to  see  what  it  involves,  and  on  what  conditions  its  success 
depends.  What  work  does  a  child’s  mind  perform  when  it  learns 
something?  If  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  nature  of  teaching,  conceived, 
as  we  may  conceive  it,  as  a  furthering  and  a  regulating  of  the 
process  of  learning. 

(1)  The  forms  of  the  process  of  learning  will  differ  somewhat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fact  or  truth  learnt.  Thus,  a 
child’s  mind  goes  through  one  series  of  actions  in  learning  that 
the  sun  is  millions  of  miles  away,  that  the  cat,  the  tiger,  and  the 
lion  are  members  of  one  family,  or  that  the  people  of  England 
used  to  elect  their  kings.  But,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the 

*  Cf.  the  use  of  disco,  navdavw,  apprendre,  kennen  lernen,  &c. 
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subject-matter,  the  essential  elements  of  the  process  appear  to 
be  the  same.  We  may  thus  indifferently  take  any  one  of  these 
examples  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point,  and  so  may  as  well  take 
the  last. 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  presentation, 
through  the  medium  of  words,  of  a  new  fact.  A  child  is,  we  may 
suppose,  hearing  or  reading  about  the  way  in  which  the 
early  Saxon  people  chose  its  rulers.  Herein  learning  stands  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  gathering  knowledge  through  the 
senses  ;  for  in  this  case,  too,  there  must  be  some  external  object 
presented  to  the  mind.  In  other  words,  learning  obviously 
presupposes  the  presence  or  accessibility  of  something  to  be 
learnt.  But  now  note,  if  you  please,  that  though  one  obvious 
condition  of  learning,  this  presence  of  thought-suggesting  words 
is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  process  of  learning.  J ust  as  there  are 
many  objects  of  sense  that  tell  the  child  nothing,  so  there  are 
many  words  that  fall  on  his  ear  or  strike  his  eye.  In  each  case 
the  mind  must  be  active  in  relation  to  this  material.  We  com¬ 
monly  express  this  by  saying  that  the  child  must  attend. 
Unless  he  fix  his  mind  on  the  proposition,  he  will  get  no  know¬ 
ledge  by  any  of  it.  Let  us  see  how  this  fixing  of  the  attention 
on  a  new  fact  comes  about. 

We  may  perhaps  best  discover  what  takes  place  here  by  saying 
that  a  certain  state  of  bodily  and  mental  tension  is  produced. 
This  tension  may  come  about  in  different  ways.  In  the  case  of 
the  baby  staring  at  the  candle-flame,  it  is  a  strong  sensuous 
stimulus  that  calls  forth  this  tension.  This  crude  form  of 
attention  is,  however,  only  indirectly  helpful  to  the  gaining  of 
knowledge.  The  tension  wre  want  for  purposes  of  learning 
involves  more  than  this.  It  involves  some  feeling  of  defect  or 
ignorance,  and  a  vague  consciousness  that  there  exists  know¬ 
ledge  which  can  supply  this  defect.  In  other  words,  the  child 
that  listens  to  the  account  of  king-making  among  our  ancestors, 
listens  under  the  stimulus  of  a  feeling  of  intellectual  need  and  a 
desire  to  gratify  its  need. 

This  proposition  may  seem  by  no  means  self-evident  to  some. 
Let  us  then,  for  the  moment,  suppose  that  the  child  wdio  is  reading 
the  fact  about  king-making  has  previously  heard  that  English 
kings  were  not  always  hereditary.  In  that  case,  you  will  allow, 
a  sense  of  ignorance,  and  the  attitude  of  curiosity  and  inquiry, 
would  have  time  to  develop.  Well,  I  say  that  something  an¬ 
swering  to  this  attitude  of  mind  is  developed  in  every  case.  A 
child  will  only  listen  to  anything  you  say  in  so  far  as  it  goes 
through  this  experience  of  feeling  defect  and  desiring  its  supply. 
There  must  be  the  consciousness  of  need  before  there  will  be  the 
requisite  exertion. 

How,  I  think,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  feelings  of  intellectual 
darkness,  together  with  vague  outreachings  of  mind  towards  the 
light,  come  about  and  become  larger  and  more  effectual  as  the 
child  grows  older.  We  are  apt  to  take  a  far  too  mechanical  view 
of  intellectual  development.  We  greatly  misrepresent  it  when 
we  talk  of  it  as  a  series  of  additions  of  intellectual  material, 
much  as  if  it  were  like  packing  new  stores  in  a  warehouse,  or 
adding  new  stories  to  a  building.  Facts  do  not  get  into  the  mind 
in  this  simple  and  expeditious  way.  The  child’s  mind,  if  it  is 
fully  awake,  is  quite  as  much  occupied  in  brooding  over  what  it 
sees  and  hears  as  in  seeing  and  hearing.  And  it  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  so  brood.  This  mental  incubation  means  that 
the  child  is  attempting  to  bring  facts  into  their  right  relations 
one  to  another,  to  see  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  this 
action,  and  to  discover  other  facts  like  this  one,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  by  such  processes  that  a  child  finds  out  its  limitations.  Here 
stands  a  fact  to  which  it  cannot  append  its  belongings.  It  sees, 
for  example,  the  rainbow,  and  begins  to  wonder  where  it  comes 
from,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  it  comes  again,  or  it  hears  a 
fact  about  Africa,  and  begins  to  wonder  how  far  away  it  is,  and 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  there.  The  child’s  intelligence  is, 
when  normally  active,  continually  engaged  in  such  organizing 
work.  And,  now,  what  follows  from  this?  That  its  mind  is  on 
a  look-out  attitude  for  new  facts.  It  feels  there  is  more  to  know, 
and  it  reaches  out  in  desire  towards  this  knowledge. 

Thus  it  happens,  in  the  case  supposed  above,  that  the  child 
brings  a  certain  openness  and  expectancy  of  mind  to  bear  on 
what  it  reads.  It  drinks  in  the  information  about  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  getting  kings,  because  it  has  already  discovered 
that  there  was  an  old-fashioned  way  to  be  known  about. 

The  particular  desires  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  knowledge 
tend  to  grow  keen  and  prolonged  in  certain  definite  directions. 
Thus,  one  child  gets  specially  curious  and  inquisitive  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  animals ;  another  in  relation  to  countries,  or  regions  for 
exploration ;  a  third  in  relation  to  mechanical  appliances,  and  so 


forth.  What  does  this  mean  ?  That  a  sufficient  mass  of  know¬ 
ledge,  relating  to  the  particular  class  of  objects,  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  to  generate  recurring  movements  of  inquiry.  Thus,  the 
child  who  has  found  out  a  certain  number  of  facts  about 
countries  finds  by  reflection  that  his  knowledge  is  incomplete. 
Thus,  one  book  of  travel  has  told  him  what  animals  he  would  find 
in  Africa,  but  he  has  not  learnt  what  animals  he  might  come 
across  in  China,  and  he  begins  to  wonder  about  this.  What  we 
call  interest  in  a  subject  seems  to  me  to  imply  this  expectant, 
forward-reaching  attitude  of  the  attention.  It  means  that  the 
child  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  these  has  wondered  and 
imagined  long  enough  about  the  other  portions  to  be  in  a  state, 
not  merely  of  open-mindedness  or  receptivity,  but  of  keen 
alertness  in  relation  to  any  new  contributing  fact. 

And  here,  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  the  impulse  of  learning 
never  takes  its  rise  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance.  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  explain  how  the  child  passes  from  its  primordial 
nescience  to  its  first  knowledge.  What  we  have  now  to  do  with 
is  the  child  at  the  age  of  learning.  And  by  that  time  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  direction  of  mental  activity  that  constitutes  the 
fundamental  element  in  the  process  of  learning  is  determined  by 
interest,  which,  according  to  the  view  I  am  now  taking,  means 
a  preceding  adjustment  of  the  mind  to  the  fact  or  truth  to  be 
learnt.  We  may  express  this  fact  in  various  ways,  as  when  we 
say  that  a  thing  interests  the  child  when  it  is  brought  into 
relation  to  what  he  knows,  or  viewing  the  process  in  the  inverse 
direction,  that  its  old  knowledge  carries  him  on  to  the  grasp  and 
appropriation  of  new  knowledge ;  or,  as  some  of  the  Germans 
have  it,  constitutes  a  fund  of  ideas  by  help  of  which  the  new  fact 
is  “  apperceived.” 

The  proposition  here  contended  for,  that  the  child  when 
learning  attends  or  gives  its  thoughts  to  a  subject  just  because 
it  is  prepared  for,  and,  in  a  sense,  on  the  look-out  for  the  new 
ideas,  seems  to  me  to  be  provable  by  common  observation. 
Every  teacher  must  have  remarked  that  it  is  the  child  who 
knows  something  about  a  matter,  and  has  been  made  to  think  by 
what  he  knows,  who  will  be  keenest  in  learning  more  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Again,  you  can  best  excite  a  child’s  mind  to  the  effort  of 
learning  by  exciting  the  attitude  of  qui  vive  ? — as  when  you  get 
him  to  reflect  on  what  he  knows  of  a  given  point  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  more  there  is  to  be  known.  And  then,  to  quote  a 
third  fact,  how  much  deeper  does  the  interest  of  a  child  grow  in 
a  subject  as  he  progresses  in  it,  and  so  wins  more  vantage-points 
for  looking  out  discerningly  into  the  unexplored  residue.  For 
so  vast  is  the  realm  of  knowledge  that  the  more  he  knows  the 
larger  seems  to  grow  the  region  of  the  unknown.  In  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world  it  is  indisputable  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given. 

So  far  as  to  the  initial  attitude  of  the  learner’s  mind — the 
preliminary  focusing  of  attention  on  given  material  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  desire  for  a  particular  sort  of  knowledge.  This 
fixing  of  the  attention  may  Ire  said  to  start  the  true  process  of 
learning ;  or  the  appropriation  or  assimilation  of  knowledge. 
This  last  process  is  in  every  case  a  gradual  movement  or  develop¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  since  learning  is  an  interpretation  of 
words,  there  must  be  a  due  mastery  of  the  language  used,  and  a 
sufficiently  full  and  distinct  reinstatement  of  the  ideas  signified. 
All  processes  of  learning  involve  this.  Every  teacher  know's  the 
difference  in  ease  and  rapidity  of  learning  which  turns  on  in¬ 
equality  in  knowledge  of  words  and  readiness  in  verbal  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  completeness  of  the  acquisitive 
process  must  be  limited  by  this  circumstance.  We  may  readily 
see  this  by  comparing  the  ideas  gained  by  different  children  from 
the  reading  of  one  and  the  same  book.  The  one  child  has 
hastened  on,  content  with  vague  shadowy  ideal  reproductions ; 
the  other  has  taken  care  to  get  at  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
symbols.  The  latter  has  learnt  much,  in  the  sense  of  having 
acquired  a  mass  of  distinct  information  ;  the  former  has  learnt 
nothing.  The  art  alike  of  listening  Avell  and  of  reading  well 
depends  on  a  respect  for  words  which  prompts  us  to  take  suffi¬ 
cient  pains  to  untie  them,  so  to  say,  and  see  all  that  they 
contain. 

This  effort  made,  the  process  of  assimilation  naturally  follows. 
The  group  of  words,  once  properly  attended  to,  would  suggest  a 
particular  arrangement  of  ideas.  Thus,  on  listening  to  the  pro¬ 
position  “  our  Saxon  ancestors  elected  their  kings,”  there  arises 
in  the  learner’s  mind  a  rough  draught  of  the  answering  thought. 
But  this  thought  does  not  grow  distinct  in  an  instant,  but  only 
gradually  by  help  of  various  assimilative  processes.  Thus,  the 
child  understands  this  simple  statement  by  help  of  the  previous 
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knowledge  it  possesses  of  the  Saxon  people  and  their  times.  It 
further  grasps  the  idea  of  king-elections  by  its  analogies  to 
choosings  of  leaders  in  the  play-ground,  and  the  like. 

In  the  illustration  just  used  the  process  of  learning  seems 
simple  enough.  Let  us  now  take  another  kind  of  instance,  say 
the  understanding  of  a  continuous  description  or  narrative ;  or 
of  a  closely  concatenated  chain  of  reasoning.  The  very  first 
condition  of  learning  here  is  a  sustained  attention.  A  child  that 
cannot  or  will  not  go  on  listening  is  not  yet  a  leaimer  in  the 
fuller  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriator  of  a  complex  piece 
of  knowledge :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  pro¬ 
longed  attention  needed  here  does  not  depend  altogether  on  the 
initial  effort  or  resolution  of  will.  In  listening  to  a  narrative, 
say  of  the  doings  of  Olive  in  India,  there  is  a  continuous  re-creation 
of  interest  as  the  mind  moves  on  ;  nay,  more,  there  is  a  deepen¬ 
ing  or  intensifying  of  this  interest  in  connection  with  the 
assimilative  process  itself.  Remember  what  I  said  just  now 
respecting  the  fecundity  of  knowledge  in  breeding  the  desire  for 
further  knowledge.  We  may  liken  the  effect  hero  spoken  of 
to  that  of  pecuniary  gains  on  the  true  gambler;  the  more 
he  wins  the  more  eager  he  becomes  to  win.  The  boy  who 
hears  or  reads  of  Clive  finds  himself,  after  the  first  stage  of 
application  is  passed,  in  possession  of  certain  facts,  say  the  low 
estate  of  the  British  dominion  in  India,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  its  extinction.  These  facts,  being  in  themselves 
interesting  in  the  sense  that  they  stir  certain  nascent  patriotic 
emotions  in  his  breast,  are  brooded  on,  and  such  brooding  imme¬ 
diately  begets  that  consciousness  of  want,  out  of  which  springs 
the  impulse  to  gain  knowledge.  The  brooding  mind  of  the  boy 
desires  to  know  whether  the  French  did  succeed  in  driving  out 
the  Company’s  force,  whether  the  daring  young  ex-clerk  was  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  such  odds,  and  so  forth.  The  mind  is 
put  into  a  state  of  eager  expectation,  of  highest  tension  ;  with  the 
result  that  the  attention  instead  of  falling  off  gets  more  strained, 
more  absorbent,  as  the  narrative  unfolds  itself. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  matter  less  excitant  of  the 
emotions,  say  the  demonstration  of  the  5th  proposition  of  Euclid. 
Here  the  learner’,  if  he  have  the  proper  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  subject  to  set  out  with,  will  grow  more  and  more  eager 
for  each  successive  step.  The  curious  construction  awakens  his 
curiosity.  Why,  he  asks  himself,  go  outside  the  isosceles  tri¬ 
angle  in  order  to  prove  two  of  its  angles  to  be  ecpral  p  As  the 
steady  march  of  the  argument  advances,  the  knowledge  already 
furnished  begets  vivid  anticipations  or  outstretchings  of 
mind  towards  the  succeeding  steps,  which  fore-graspings  will  be 
more  or  less  definite  according  to  the  amount  and  the  distinctness 
of  the  learner’s  previous  knowledge,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  inventiveness  or  power  of  applying  knowledge  to  new  uses. 
His  mind  is  now  strung  to  a  tense  state  of  inquisitiveness,  and 
the  whole  process  of  learning  is  secured. 

This  brief  account  of  the  learning  process  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  point  emphasized  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  that 
the  child  is  not  at  the  outset  in  the  full  sense  a  learner,  but 
gradually  becomes  one.  The  mind  of  the  new-born  inexperienced 
babe  is  hardly  more  troubled  by  a  sense  of  ignorance  than  that 
of  a  happy  ruminating  cow.  It  is  apt  to  be  provolcingly  incu¬ 
rious  with  respect  to  its  surroundings,  and  so  is  inattentive, 
except  in  a  spasmodic  and  ineffectual  way.  The  feeling  of 
ignorance  must  come,  and  bring  the  keen  desire  for  knowledge 
and  the  strong  impulse  to  attend.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in 
occasional  watchings  of  persons  and  things,  with  a  view  to  see 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  Later  on,  this  wakening  of  curiosity 
evidences  itself  in  a  much  more  important  form,  viz.,  in  ques¬ 
tioning  about  this  or  that.  The  questioner  is,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  overtaken  with  a  sense  that  there  is  knowledge  not  yet 
reached  by  him.  And  under  this  momentary  consciousness  of 
need  he  will,  perhaps,  await  your  answer,  and  even  give  it,  in  his 
lordly  way,  a  passing  consideration.  How  far  this  capricious 
undisciplined  quest  of  information  is  from  the  genuine  desire 
for  knowledge,  which  makes  the  learner,  I  need  not  point 
out.  The  power  of  giving  the  attention  to  words  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  and  made  strong,  by  the  exciting  stimulus  of  story,  before 
the  child  will  be  a  true  learner.  And  thus  a  certain  assimilation 
of  knowledge  must  have  been  made  in  order  that  his  mind  may 
move  forward  towards  new  facts  and  truths,  not  in  a  haphazard, 
but  in  a  methodical  way  that  conducts  to  the  truth  of  things. 
For  the  first  questionings  of  children  are  feeble  and  futile  just 
because  they  are  vaguely  thought.  It  is  only  when  a  child  begins 
to  have  some  presentiment  of  the  whereabouts  and  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge  he  is  in  quest  of  that  he  becomes  earnestly  inqui¬ 
sitive.  And  as  his  organized  sum  of  knowledge  becomes  more 


massive  and  more  compact,  he  will  grow  more  and  more  capable  of 
learning.  So  that,  far  from  having  done  for  ever  with  lessons  when 
he  comes  to  leave  teachers  and  school,  he  may  lie  said  in  a  sense 
to  have  merely  got  over  the  first  preliminary  business  of  learning- 
how  to  learn,  and  will  now  bo  able  to  go  on  learning  by  himself 
from  the  store-houses  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  he  will 
find  if  he  looks  for  them  in  men  and  in  books. 

(2)  This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  practical  division  of  our 
subject.  What  is  the  teacher’s  part  in  the  development  of  tho 
learner  ? 

And,  here,  I  would  pray  you,  note  that  I  am  conceiving  of  the 
teacher’s  function  in  a  somewhat  unconventional  way.  People 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  instructor  as  finding  the  learner  ready¬ 
made  to  his  hand,  and  as  having  nothing  to  do  but  the  agreeable 
task — if  task  it  be— of  ministering  to  the  learner’s  needs.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  this  optimistic  view  of  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  learner  is  false,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It  seems  to 
me  to  lead  to  an  inadequate  and  unworthy  view  of  the  real  func¬ 
tion  and  scope  of  teaching. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  see  what  are  the  logical  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  “learner-before-teacher  ”  theory.  If  that  theory 
is  true,  one  cannot  help  asking  why  the  teacher  is  required  at  all. 
A  Cambridge  Professor  not  long  since  suggested  that  a  good 
portion  of  University  lectures  are  a  mistake,  it  being  much  better 
for  the  student  to  get  his  knowledge  out  of  books.  And  if  the 
theory  of  ready-formed  learners  is  correct,  we  might  extend 
Professor  Sidgwick’s  plea,  and  urge  that  the  eager  little  searcher 
for  truth  of  six  or  thereabouts  had  better  be  taught  to  read  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  sent  to  satisfy  his  intellectual  hunger 
on  the  spacious  pasturage  of  books.  Such  an  amiable  view  of  the 
childish  mind  leads,  as  Rousseau’s  Emile  clearly  shows  us,  to  the 
practical  conclusion  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stand  by  like  some  good-natured  custodian  in  a  museum,  ready 
to  answer,  as  well  as  he  can,  any  question  the  curious  student 
may  wish  to  put  to  him. 

Ho!  Providence  has  not  done  us  teachers  this  doubtful  service 
of  growing  a  crop  of  eager  and  skilled  learners  all  ready  for  our 
use.  Even  that  much-misunderstood  class,  gifted  children,  re¬ 
quire  a  little  help  before  they  become  experts  in  learning.  That 
precocious  boy,  Alexander  Pope,  could  hardly  have  dared  to  cast 
aside  the  tutor’s  leading  strings  at  twelve  and  take  his  education 
into  his  own  hands,  but  for  the  scholastic  training  he  had  already 
received.  And  as  for  your  undistinguished  average  child,  what 
would  become  of  him  if  his  intellectual  sustenance  and  growth 
were  made  to  depend  on  the  keenness  of  his  own  stomachic 
promptings,  and  on  the  natural  degree  of  perfection  of  his  powers 
of  scenting  out  suitable  knowledge,  cropping  and  masticating 
the  same,  and  so  forth  ? 

Tho  truth  is,  that  though  possessing  some  natural  strength  of 
desire,  and  some  rudimentary  powers  in  respect  of  learning, 
the  child  left  to  himself  is  far  from  being  as  ardent  or  as  com¬ 
petent  a  learner  as  we  should  like  him  to  be.  To  begin  with,  his 
interest  in  knowledge  is  limited,  capricious,  sporadic,  not  wide, 
sustained,  and  fruitful  of  valuable  results.  The  desire  to  gain 
information  about  things,  to  understand  the  world  he  lives  in, 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  his  race,  is  largely  a  product  of  education 
itself.  How  little  it  belongs  to  the  uneducated  condition  may 
appear  in  the  sluggish  condition  of  incuriosity  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  species  are  content  to  remain  to  the  end  of  their 
life. 

Hardly  less  important  as  showing  the  necessity  of  the  teacher 
here,  is  the  fact  that  the  same  indolence  of  mind  which  chokes 
curiosity  is  apt  to  breed  a  complacent  conceit  as  soon  as  a  little 
knowledge  is  acquired.  I  said  just  now  that  knowledge  generates 
a  desire  for  fui’ther  knowledge  ;  I  must  now  add  the  limitation, 
in  an  active  vigorous  mind.  Unhappily  there  are  many  minds 
of  an  inactive  drowsy  habit,  and  here  a  little  knowledge  is  wont 
to  become  a  dangerous  thing  morally  as  well  as  intellectually. 
We  see  this  conceit  of  knowledge  begetting  an  indifference  to 
new  ideas,  and  even  an  imperviousness  of  mind  in  relation  to 
them,  in  the  narrow-minded  uncultivated  adult.  And  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  young  also.  The  so-called  home-training  some¬ 
times  tends  in  this  direction,  fostering  a  ludicrous  self-com¬ 
placency  in  the  matter  of  knowingness,  and  disposing  the  boy  or 
girl  to  despise  the  idea  of  learning  as  something  beneath  the 
dignity  of  cleverness. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  hold  that  the  teacher  is  needed  in 
oi’der  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  desire  for  knowledge,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  rank  of  a  constant  and  dominant  impulse  of  life. 
But  this  is  only  one  reason  why  his  services  are  needed  as  a 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  learner.  He  is  wanted  not  only  to 
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strengthen  and  intensify  the  promptings  of  curiosity,  but  also  to 
control  their  direction.  A  child  may  have  strong  impulses  to¬ 
wards  knowledge,  but  these  may  happen  to  take  wrong  directions. 
Thus  children’s  uninstructed  questions,  as  we  all  know,  have  not 
unfrequently  to  be  left  unsatisfied, for  the  good  reason  that  there 
is  no  answer  available,  at  least  none  that  the  questioner  could 
take  in  arid  understand.  Not  only  so :  as  was  pointed  out  before, 
childish  cui'iosity  is  apt  to  be  light  and  flitting,  like  the  move¬ 
ments  of  an  impatient  bee  that  lingers  nowhere  long  enough  for  a 
good  substantial  take  of  honey.  The  curiosity  that  helps  to  make 
the  learner  is  on  the  other  hand  a  firm  consolidated  impulse ;  it  is 
a  strong  soul-possessing  desire  to  gain  knowledge  about  this 
particular  subject,  leading  to  the  concentration  on  this  of  the 
whole  mind.  The  development  of  this  absorbing  interest  in 
particular  domains  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  main  results  of 
what  we  call  methodical  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  helps  to  form  the  learner,  not 
only  by  awakening  and  wisely  directing  the  impulse  of  inquiry, 
but  also  by  aiding  the  awakened  impulse  in  attaining  its  object. 
There  is  a  methodical  skilful  expeditious  manner  of  getting  at 
knowledge,  and  this  comes  not  by  the  light  of  nature.  While 
it  is  true  that  aU  assimilation  of  knowledge  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  learner’s  own  mind,  it  is  true  likewise  that  this  activity 
needs  the  guiding  and  steadying  touchof  the  teacher’s  hand.  Such 
control  is  obviously  implied  in  the  whole  work  of  selecting  and 
arranging  the  material  to  be  learnt,  in  devising  the  lesson  as  an 
orderly  methodical  exposition  ;  further,  inadjusting  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  to  the  capacity  and  previously  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  as  these  alter  from  year  to  year,  and  generally  in  the 
planning  out  of  a  methodical  curriculum  of  study.  In  this  way 
suitable,  and  so  effectual,  stimuli  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
learner’s  mind,  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  evoked  in  carefully 
selected  directions,  and  a  methodical  progress  from  elementary 
to  advanced  stages  is  rendered  possible.  The  same  control  is 
implied  in  our  modern  and  more  scientific  manner  of  teaching 
by  evoking  to  the  utmost  the  activity  of  the  pupil’s  mind  in  the 
process  of  learning.  Children’s  intellects  are  apt  to  be  inert,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  although  they  have  the  material  in 
their  previous  knowledge  which  is  needed  for  the  assimilation  of 
a  new  fact  or  truth,  this  material  is  not  forthcoming.  A  skil¬ 
fully  directed  question  at  such  a  moment,  stirring  the  too  inert 
mass  of  the  young  mind,  will  suffice  to  bring  to  the  surface-  the 
needed  analog}',  principle,  or  illustration  of  principles.  Such 
stirring  of  inert  masses  is  one  weighty  part  of  the  teacher’s 
business. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  justify  my  contention 
that  the  teacher  is  needed  before  the  learner  is  perfected  as  such. 
There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  your 
pupil  is  there  before  you  with  his  particular  mind,  his  sum 
of  capacities,  tastes,  impulses — and  one  may  add  errors  and 
prejudices— and  you  have  to  adjust  to  it  the  whole  course 
of  your  teaching.  En  revanche,  your  teaching  works  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  this  embryo-learner  more  and  more  into 
adjustment  to  yourself  as  his  teacher.  That  is  to  say,  as  the 
result  of  the  mental  exercises  to  which  you  subject  this  unformed 
mind,  it  grows  more  and  more  responsive  to  your  touch,  more 
alert,  more  companionable,  more  helpful.  You'  are  forming  the 
learner,  and  the  result  is  evidenced  in  the  altered  character  of 
the  progressive  movement  :  your  arm  is  no  longer  wearied  by 
the  backward  drag  of  the  laggard,  the  light  grasp  of  your  hand 
tells  you  that  your  companion  keeps  abreast  of  you,  enjoying 
your  pace. 

1  should  like  to  bring  to  a  close  these  rough  notes  on  a  large 
subject  by  pointing  out  one  or  two  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  learner. 

The  first  thing,  I  take  it,  in  this  great  art  of  learner- forming 
is  to  bring  the  mind  of  your  pupil  into  a  favourable  attitude 
towards  the  large  domain  of  the  unknown.  He  has  an  inkling 
of  this  already,  but— not  to  speak  of  the  blinding  effects  of 
conceit — he  is  little  likely  to  suspect  its  vast  dimensions.  Never 
forget  that  the  learner  must  pass  through  the  dark  and  cheerless 
portal  of  conscious  ignorance  into  the  gladdening  sunlight  of 
knowledge.  Do  not  be  afraid  for  a  moment  to  let  him  feel  as  far 
as  he  can  that  he  knows  as  good  as  nothing.  But  be  careful 
that  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  The  bleak  chilly  portal  is  not  the 
place  to  detain  him  in.  A  complete  sense  of  his  utter  ignorance, 
as  measured  by  the  vast  territory  of  knowledge,  would — were  it 
possible  tor  him  to  realize  it — crush  the  learner-embryo  within 
him.  Be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  unduly  insist  on  the  fact  of 
his  ignorance,  and  never  suffer  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
unwortliiness  of  emphasizing  your  own  superior  knowledge. 
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And  this  suggests  another  and  complementary  counsel :  to 
develop  concurrently  with  the  sense  of  ignorance  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  power  (with  your  help)  to  surmount  this  ignorance. 
We  want  the  painful  stupor  that  is  apt  to  whelm  the  young  mind 
in  face  of  the  big  unknown  only  as  a  spur  to  effort.  The  first 
dazing  look  out  into  the  unbounded  void  must  give  place  to  a 
cheering  perception  of  a  track  worn  by  human  feet,  which  his 
own  too  may'  follow.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is 
made  to  feel  that  his  mind  is  a  blank,  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  put  forth  his  powers  of  filling  up  the  void.  And  here  we  see 
the  importance  of  the  highest  tutorial  tact  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  expedition,  so  as  to  secure  the  initial  courage  and  firm  for¬ 
ward  tread.  The  beginning  with  the  wrong  subject,  the  sudden 
casting  of  the  little  traveller  on  some  baffling  steep  of  knowledge 
at  the  start,  may  cause  a  serious  delay'.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gentle  leading  of  him  from  the  actual  level  where  he  stands  up 
some  easy  slope  of  learning  will  bring  the  needed  confidence. 
At  first,  this  confidence  will  be  rather  in  you,  his  guide,  than  in 
himself;  but,  if  your  method  is  sound,  he  will  soon  come  to  see 
that  it  is  his  own  limbs  that  bear  him  onwai’d,  and,  trusting  to 
you  to  show  a  passable  way,  he  acquires  a  cheerful  readiness  to 
push  forward. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pausing  here  to  express  myr  strong 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  Froebel  and  others  have  taught 
us,  we  are  still  far  from  realizing  in  our  practice  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  start  in  learning.  Do  we  not  even  now 
abruptlv  plunge  the  beginner  into  the  baffling  obscurities  of  a 
new  subject  without  any  serious  attempt  at  starting  at  the 
learner’s  actual  standpoint  ?  Theorists  are  no  doubt  making  a 
beginning  here.  Thus,  the  Germans,  with  their  notion  of  Heim- 
kunde,  or  home-lore,  have  seen  how  to  pave  the  way  from  the 
crude,  unsystematized,  and  narrowly-bounded  knowledge  of  the 
pre-scholastic  mind  to  the  methodical  study  of  Erdlcunde,  or 
earth-lore.  But  this  idea  of  setting  out  from  the  point  of  actual 
unaided  attainment  needs  to  be  generalized  and  applied  to  all 
departments  of  study.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  Germany  in  something  like  a  careful  statistical 
investigation  into  the  contents  of  children’s  minds.  We  must 
know  the  child-mind  intimately — all  its  contents  alike,  whether 
these  be  true  or  false  ideas — before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
instruct  it.  And  when  the  teacher  does  truly  see  into  all  the 
odd  workings  of  this  child-mind,  when  he  fully'  realizes  how 
scanty  is  its  stock  of  accurate  observation,  what  a  queer  jumble 
of  fact  and  childish  fancynts  first  attempts  at  knowledge-getting 
have  resulted  in,  he  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  make  a  profound 
and  radical  change  in  his  methods. 

The  change  I  here  refer  to  I  should  describe  as  the  prefix¬ 
ing  to  exact  systematic  study  of  any  subject  a  preliminary 
unsystematic  study.  Systematic  study  is  an  excellent  thing 
if  Ave  can  only  secure  it.  But  what  if  we  cannot?  What  if  the 
attempt  to  take  the  child  through  such  a  systematic  study 
should  issue  in  a  mere  unstable  heap  of  vaguely  apprehended 
fact  in  place  of  a  connected  and  orderly  arrangement  of  clearly' 
apprehended  fact  ?  Take  history,  for  example — I  mean  that  of 
our  own  country.  What  can  be  worse,  more  staggering,  more 
stupefying  than  to  take  a  child  destitute  of  the  idea  that  his 
country  has  had  a  past,  and  suddenly  flop  it  down  on  a  particular 
period,  say  the  times  of  the  ancient  Britons  p  The  idea  of  history 
is  not  inborn  in  the  child.  He  finds  it  hard  enough  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  he  himself  has 'had  a  past  unlike  the  present,  and  is  far 
from  thinking  this  of  what  he  sees  about  him.  The  idea  of  history 
must  be  led  up  to  by  a  series  of  stories  ;  partly'  biographies  of  men 
who  had  mudi  to  do  with  the  making  of  this  history',  and  partly 
story-like  accounts  of  particular  features  of  country  and  national 
life — e.g.,  a  short  picturesque  narrative,  intentionally  incomplete 
because  detached  from  its  historical  belongings,  of  the  changes  in 
the  outward  aspects  of  the  country ;  in  the  dress,  manners,  and 
the  daily'  life  of  the  people;  of  how  we  have  come  by  some  of  our 
most  valued  possessions,  such  as  the  security  and  comfort  of  our 
homes,  our  liberties,  and  so  forth.  Such  cuttings  from  history, 
if  judiciously  selected  and  brightly  narrated  in  story  form,  could 
not  fail  to  interest  and  arouse  the  childish  mind.  For  they  would 
all  take  their  start  in  known  facts,  in  the  observation  of  things 
now  surrounding  the  child;  and  they  would  exactly  answer  to 
one  of  the  strongest  outgoings  of  childish  curiosity — the  desire 
to  knOAV  about  the  origins  of  things,  the  way  in  which  they  come 
to  be.  A  few  of  these  historical  stories  would  suffice  to  familiarize 
the  childish  mind  with  the  general  truth  that  our  customs,  our 
institutions,  our  literature,  aud  the  rest  of  our  modern  possessions, 
did  not  always  exist,  but  have  beeu  won  for  us  by  ages  of  human 
effort.  And  Avhen  the  proper  time  arrives,  the  clear  conscious- 
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ness  of  this  idea  of  a  past  unlike  the  present,  and  of  a  gradual 
striving  forward  of  the  people  to  its  present  condition,  will 
supply  the  needed  interest  in  the  connected  and  systematic 
narrative. 

The  contention  here  urged  that  an  unsystematic  study  must 
precede  a  systematic  study  seems  to  me  to  he  a  deduction  from 
-the  fundamental  principle  we  all  profess  to  adopt,  viz.,  that  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  is  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  If  you  want 
to  carry  on  the  child’s  thoughts  with  you,  you  must  go  back  to 
where  that  thought  is  loitering;  you  must,  therefore,  be  content 
at  first  to  present  knowledge  in  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
form.  To  this  extent  I  would  concede  to  the  maxim  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Herbert  Spencer  that  the  individual  mind  acquires  its  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  race  acquires  it ;  gradually  rising  to  the  clear  con¬ 
nected  systematic  view  of  the  whole  which  the  mountain-top 
gives,  out  of  the  detached  partial  views  which  were  all  that  the 
successive  climbing  positions  yielded. 

I  would  add,  however,  by  way  of  qualification,  that,  even  in  this 
rudimentary  stage,  instruction,  just  because  it  is  instruction  and 
has  to  exercise  the  learner  in  methodical  work,  must  be  definite 
and  connected  so  far  as  it  goes.  You  can  tell,  for  example,  the 
story  of  the  English  Parliament  in  a  very  incomplete  fashion,  in 
a  manner  that  would  make  your  historical  pedant  wring  his 
hands  perhaps,  and  yet  enable  the  child-mind  to  reach  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  history. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  that  divides  childish  ignorance  and  confusion  of  ideas 
from  the  perfectly  organized  knowledge  of  the  educated  man  by 
a  comparatively  unsystematic  mode  of  instruction,  it  is  desirable 
to  preface  each  formal  lesson  by  what  Zeller  and  other  German 
writers  on  education  call  “preparation”  ( Vorbereitung ).  I  do 
not  mean  the  so-called  preparation  of  learning  a  passage  from  a 
text-book.  Ho,  the  true  preparation  here  spoken  of  is  done  by 
the  teacher,  with  the  pupil’s  help,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  more 
formal  exposition.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  learner’s  mind 
into  the  right  condition  for  understanding  the  lesson.  And  this 
it  does  by  producing  the  state  of  mental  tension  I  spoke  of  above, 
by  setting  forth  in  vague  outline  the  nature  of  the  subject  that 
is  going  to  be  studied,  in  clearing  up  some  of  the  language  to  be 
used,  and  bringing  out  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  ideas, 
the  whole  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  pupil’s  own  backward 
searchings  among  facts  already  known.  Such  lesson-preparation 
will  have  none  of  the  formality  of  set  instruction.  It  will  make 
much  use  of  questioning.  Yet  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the 
formal  procedure  of  question  and  answer,  but  drop  now  and 
again  into  the  easier  procedure  of  a  talk. 

Next  to  making  a  right  start,  I  should  say  the  most  important 
maxim  as  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  learner  is  :  “  Be 
careful  at  every  step  of  the  advance  that  the  pupil’s  mind  fol¬ 
lows.”  This  means  that  you  move  slowly — slowly,  that  is,  as 
measured  by  our  adult  pace;  slowly  enough  to  give  you  time  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  your  young  novitiate.  And  in  this 
scrutiny  you  must  not  trust  the  outward  look.  Even  the  gaze  of 
rapt  attention  may  mislead.  You  must  now  and  again  pause, 
and,  probing  below  the  semblance  of  learning,  put  some  searching 
question,  so  that  you  may  be  satisfied  on  this  momentous  point. 
Such  interruptions  of  the  exposition,  and  appeals  to  the  learner 
to  say  where  he  is,  are  necessary,  too,  for  the  reason  that  children, 
even  when  honestly  trying  to  follow  you,  are  very  apt  to  go  off 
on  a  side-path.  The  peculiarities  of  their  mind,  their  limited 
experience,  all  that  makes  their  thought  unlike  your  thought, 
expose  you  to  the  danger  of  being  misapprehended,  unless  you 
take  constant  pains  to  examine,  to  draw  out  the  new  thought- 
products  as  they  form  themselves,  so  as  to  see  how  far  they 
understand  your  words. 

The  last  counsel  I  would  give  is  this  : — If  you  want  to  develop 
the  learner  in  the  child,  you  must  bring  to  bear  what  we  call 
moral  influence,  so  as  to  form  the  habit  of  genuine  conscientious 
work.  And  here  I  would  try  to  make  good  any  omissions  that 
may  have  struck  you  when  I  was  speaking  of  starting  the  young 
tyro  in  the  path  of  knowledge.  While  I  hold  that  the  utmost 
labour  should  be  undergone  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  make  the 
outset  easy  and  even  pleasant,  I  am  no  less  strongly  convinced 
that  the  learner  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  accustomed  to  that 
prolonged  methodical  application  of  mind  to  a  subject  in  which 
all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  learning  consists.  Even  the 
most  highly  gifted  child  will  never  become  a  learner  till  he  has 
acquired  this  habit  of  steady  pertinacious  study.  And  as  for 
your  average  child,  what  hope  can  there  be  for  him  till  he  has 
attained  it  ?  And  here  let  me  say  that  giving  the  child  some¬ 


thing  to  do  outside  the  school  is  not  only  justifiable  but  highly 
needful  if  you  want  to  form  him  as  learner.  Home-work,  if 
properly  selected  in  quality  and  quantity,  is  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  value.  It  throws  the  pupil  on  his  own 
unaided  exertions,  makes  a  certain  demand  on  him  as  a  free 
moral  agent.  It  serves  to  develop  in  him  a  fuller  consciousness 
of  power,  a  self-confidence  and  a  self-respect  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  indefatigable  learner. 

Since  learning  is  thorough  methodical  woi'k  involving  an 
honest  desire  to  gain  real  knowledge,  you  must  form  the  learner 
by  forming  the  virtuous  character.  I  venture  to  say  that  dis¬ 
honesty,  a  mean  desire  to  shirk  exertion  and  a  readiness  to  pass 
off  scamping  for  genuine  work,  is  a  greater  obstacle  to  the 
teacher  than  the  whole  mass  of  childish  stupidity,  vast  as  are  its 
dimensions.  And  you  do  most  to  secure  the  learner  in  every 
child  when  you  develop  and  strengthen  the  good  will  with  its 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  behests  of  duty. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  see  the  incredulous  smile  come  over  the 
face  of  the  practical  teacher  at  this  plea  for  the  thorough  pains¬ 
taking  development  of  the  learner.  I  have  some  little  means  of 
knowing  how  appallingly  far  our  actual  school-system  is  from 
even  an  approximation  to  the  end  here  urged  as  of  paramount 
value.  Life  is  short,  you  will  remind  me,  while  art  is  long.  The 
examination  looms  in  the  distance,  and  the  examiner  is  inexorable. 
We  have  to  pile  up  classes,  and  pile  up  subjects,  till  we  lose 
touch  with  the  individual  child,  and  cannot  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  question  whether  he  keeps  up  or  not — we  have  to  trust 
to  the  examiner  to  tell  us  this. 

Yes,  I  know  all  this,  and  so  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  the 
failure  of  this  system  to  turn  out  learners,  that  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  prophesy  disaster.  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  if 
the  results  of  our  newest  and  undoubtedly  our  best  schools  were 
tested — I  mean  our  girls’  high  schools — it  would  be  found  that 
one  half  of  those  who  had  been  put  through  their  mental  drill 
carried  away  from  it  any  impulse  towards  learning.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  the  best,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  worst  ?  Ask  your¬ 
selves  what  all  these  school -girls  and  all  these  school-boys  that 
you  are  turning  out  into  the  world  year  after  year  read  after 
they  leave  you,  and  you  can  easily  answer  the  question  whether 
your  system  is  forming  learners. 

But  I  will  not  end  with  a  pessimistic  note.  I  believe  that  we 
are  slowly  following  Germany  and  some  other  countries  which 
had  the  start  of  us  in  recognising  the  paramount  dignity  and 
value  of  clear  knowledge,  and  its  correlative,  the  trained  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  must  recognise  it  much  more  fully 
yet.  The  parent  must  recognise  it,  and  be  willing  to  extend  the 
period  of  study  and  to  expend  more  on  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
The  State  must  recognise  it,  and  treat  education,  not  as  one  of 
its  smaller  side-interests,  but  as  its  largest  and  most  vital  interest. 
The  community  that  first  comes  to  the  full  and  distinct  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  Education  at  its  best  is  and  can  effect,  is  the  com¬ 
munity  that  will  persist  and  expand  in  the  future  contentions  of 
the  race. 


The  Chairman  said  it  was  pleasant  to  see  old  ideas  on  the  earliest  steps 
in  education  refreshed  and  confirmed  by  the  lecturer’s  experience  and 
counsel.  Disciples  of  Froebel  had  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  been 
putting  into  practice  the  doctrines  he  had  inculcated,  and  the 
ground-idea  of  Froebel’s  teaching  was,  in  fact,  the  ground-idea  of  the 
lecture.  The  processes  of  the  teacher  must  follow  the  natural  processes 
by  which  the  young  mind  arrived  at  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
What  teachers  had  to  consider  was  chiefly  what  experience  had  taught 
them  with  regard  to  the  process  of  learning, — what  things  were  found 
most  helpful  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, — how  to  grow  the  right  kind 
of  knowledge  in  a  natural  way, — how  to  create  in  the  child  the  feeling  of 
hunger  for  knowledge,  and  then  how  best  to  ensure  that  he  shall  assimilate 
it.  It  was  an  error  to  assert  that  the  teacher  was  not  needed  to  guide  the 
child’ s  first  steps  in  learning  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  true  that  much  of 
the  early  development  was  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  child’s  own 
consciousness.  The  point  to  be  determined  was  :  how  far,  and  in  what 
way,  did  the  child  stand  in  need  of  the  teacher  ?  Especially  was  there 
need  of  him  when  a  new  subject  or  new  department  of  knowledge  was 
being  opened  up,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  child  might  be  guided  towards 
the  new  matter.  As  examples  of  how  not  to  do  it,  he  would  instance  the 
prefaces  to  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  some  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
with  their  dry  archaeological  details  and  utterly  uninteresting  and  super¬ 
fluous  information.  The  lecturer  had  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  of  our  highest  school  education  at  the  present  day,  as  tested 
by  the  proportion  of  those  who  left  school  with  areal  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  an  aptitude  to  acquire  it ;  but  this,  he  thought,  should  be  qualified 
by  the  consideration  of  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  came  from  the 
upper  forms  of,  say,  the  high  schools  for  girls  were  expected  to  continue 
their  literary  education  in  a  systematic  way  after  they  had  left  school. 
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Mrs.  Bryant  said  that  she  found  little  t<*  add  to  what  the  lecturer  had 
expressed.  She  strongly  suspected  that  children  had  by  nature  a  larger 
share  of  curiosity  thau  was  generally  supposed,  but  that  by  the  time  they 
got  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the  edge  of  their  curiosity  had  been  very 
much  dulled  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  education.  This  might 
readily  be  observed  in  inspecting  and  com  [taring  the  different  classes  in  a 
large  school;  it  was  due  to  some  extent  to  physical  development,  and  partly 
to  the  endeavours  of  their  teachers  to  get  the  children  to  be  thorough  in 
their  work.  Now  the  average  child  luted  thoroughness,  and  the  teachers 
perhaps  aimed  at  inducing  it  at  too  early  a  period.  It  was  a  good  idea  to 
put  the  child’s  mind  in  an  inquiring  frame,  and  this  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  he  too  systematic.  As  to  the  results  of  the  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  for  girls,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  all  subjects  properly  taught ;  but  care  should  at  any  rate 
be  taken  to  secure  thoroughness  in  the  teaching  of  at  least  some  one 
subject  in  a  given  school.  She  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman  as  to  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  such  schools  being 
measured  by  the  proficiency  of  the  sixth  and  upper-fifth  forms.  The 
lower  classes  also  had  good  results  to  show  in  their  measure. 

Mr.  Thornton  alluded  to  the  method  adopted  by  an  American  teacher, 
■whose  fate  it  was  to  have  all  the  dullards  handed  over  to  him  for  treatment. 
He  said  he  did  not  let  them  see  a  book  tor  six  months,  and  employed 
them  largely  on  manual  work.  He  (the  speaker)  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  lecture  r  had  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  bringing  in  hand-work  to  aid  that  of  the  head.  The  scamping  of 
book-work  did  not  immediately  reveal  itself ;  but  the  kind  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  hand  was  easily  and  exactly  appreciated  by  the 
teacher. 

Mr.  Orchard  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sympathy  of  mind  and  heart 
between  teacher  and  learner ;  both  should,  as  it  were,  stand  on  a  common 
platform,  and  there  should  be  no  mental  jumping.  The  prime  factor  in 
education  was  the  stirrii  g  up  of  a  real  interest  in  the  object  of  study. 
The  teacher’s  function  was  to  overcome  the  pupil’s  mental  inertia,  to  show 
him  how  and  where  to  tread,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  make  the  learner 
his  own  teacher.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Temple,  all  the  best  cultivation  of 
the  child’s  mind  was  to  be  attained  by  the  child’s  own  exertions.  All 
children  were  inclined  to  the  process  of  analysis  rather  than  synthesis ; 
and  they  should  be  taught  to  put  together  again  what  they  had  taken  to 
pieces.  All  sound  education  must  repose  on  sound  moral  training,  and 
therefore  on  true  religion. 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked  on  the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  answers  of  pupils  who  had  gut  up  such  text-books  as  those  referred 
to  by  the  Chairman.  The  introduction  appeared  to  have  been  read,  but  not 
the  play  itself. 

The  Rev.  C.  Brooke  said  it  was  urged  that  the  best  way  of  getting  the 
child  to  harn  was  by  arousing  his  curiosity.  He  was  inclined  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  opposite  method — viz.,  to  dwell  chiefly  on  what  was  known  and 
familiar,  and  to  bring  the  learner  gradually  round  to  the  recognition  of  a 
general  principle  or  a  new  truth.  Proper  preparation  for  a  lesson  was 
the  secret  of  success  in  learning  new  matter. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  that  his  work,  as  a  School-Board  teacher,  brought  him 
constantly  face  to  face  with  the  problems  enunciated  by  the  lecturer. 
He  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  young; 
the  chief  difficulty  was  in  directing  and  sustaining  the  interest  awakened, 
so  as  to  attain  the  object  aimed  at.  The  teacher’s  own  personal  interest 
in  any  subject  would  probably  account,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
interest  developed  in  the  pupil.  It  was  said  that  Charles  Darwin, 
when  at  school,  had  a  positive  aversion  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Supposing  that  his  teacher  had  the  strongest  interest  in,  say,  Greek 
literature,  was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  conveying  some 
part  of  his  interest  to  his  pupil ;  or  should  he  not  rather  have  attempted 
to  make  use  of  his  pupil’s  unusual  interest  in  natural  science  to  fix  his 
attention  on,  say,  a  Greek  work  on  that  suhject,  and  so  attack  the  lan¬ 
guage  through  the  subject-matter  comprised  in  it  ? 

Mr.  G.  Brown  said  that  the  ideal  child  the  lecturer  had  in  view 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  young  child  ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be 
hardly  possible  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  want  of  knowledge  at  so 
early  an  age.  Account  bad  to  be  taken  of  the  immense  variety  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  children  with  which  the  teacher  had  to  deal  in  an  average 
school.  Curiosity  was  natural  to  children,  and  it  was  the  function  of  the 
teacher  to  stand  by,  to  direct,  and  to  draw  out.  But  when  the}-  considered 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  the  teacher  was  called  upon  to  teach  in 
a  limited  time,  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  drawing-out  pro¬ 
cess  had  to  be  curtailed.  How  to  focus  the  mind  of  the  learner  was  the 
great  crux  for  the  teacher ;  or,  rather,  having  succeeded  in  focussing  for 
the  moment,  how  to  k  ep  the  attention  steadily  fixed  for  a  moderate  time. 
To  move  slowly  was  the  prime  requisite  in  building  up  knowledge  in  the 
young.  It  was  not  fair  to  judge  the  teacher’s  work  by  the  results  of  a 
final  examination,  leaving  out  of  count  the  results  of  his  patient  effort 
in  the  development  of  character,  which  no  ordinary  examination  conld 
test.  With  regard  to  the  thoroughness  referred  toby  Mrs.  Bryant,  lack 
of  it  was,  he  considered,  often  due  to  physical  infirmity,  the  mens  sana  in 
corporesano  being  a  necessary  condition  of  sound  knowledge. 

Dr.  Bully  having  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  several  speakers,  a  vote 
■of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PRECEPTORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  15th  ult. 
Present — Dr.  Wormell,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair;  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
Miss  Bailey,  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Rev.  A.  W.  Boulden,  Mrs. 
Bryant,  Miss  Buss,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Chettle,  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Mr.  Eve, 
Rev.  Dr.  Frost,  Rev.  Dr.  Hiron,  Rev.  W.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  Milne,  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rule,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Saveli,  Mr.  Southee,  Mr.  Stievenard,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Rev.  J.  Twentyman. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  entered  for  the  forthcoming  Christmas  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates,  to  take  place  on  the  9th  to  12th  December,  as  compared  with  the 
last  examination  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

Friday,  the  23rd  January,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  next  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  College  : — 

Miss  M.  Achurch,  Mornington  House,  Avonmore  Road,  West  Ken¬ 
sington,  W. 

Miss  E.  K.  Clay,  A.C.P.,  The  Ladies’  College,  Derby. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Martin,  38  Silver  Street,  Warminster. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Phillips,  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Pionnie,  B.Sc.  Paris,  21  Lupton  Street,  N.W. 

Miss  S.  J.  Russell,  114  Harrington  Road,  Workington. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Cassell. — Weidner’s  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Clive  &  Co. — University  Corr.  Coll.  Series : — Allcroft  and  Hayes’ Vergil’s  Aeneid  X.  ; 
Allcroft  and  Haydon’s  Latin  Composition  and  Syntax  ;  Briggs  and  Stewart's  Analysis 
of  a  Simple  Salt ;  Low’s  History  of  English  Literature  1485-1580 ;  Masom  and 
Allcroft’s  Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  b.c.  31 — a.d.  37 ;  Masom  and  Fearenside’s  Tacitus, 
Annals  I. ;  Nesbitt’s  Translation  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid  II.  ;  ditto  Book  IV. ;  Wallace 
Stewart’s  Text-Book  of  Heat ;  ditto  Light. 

.  Longmans. — Quick’s  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers. 

Macmillan. — Blanford’s  Elementary  Geography  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon  ; 
Deigh ton’s  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  ;  Elderton’s  “Maps and  Map  Drawing;”  Eugene- 
Fasnacht’s  German  Composition  (First  Course) ;  Gwatkin  and  Sliuckburgli’s  Aeschines 
in  Ctesiphonta;  Sime’s  Geography  of  Europe. 

Nutt. — Eve  and  Baudiss’s  Wellington  College  French  Grammar. 

Calendars  of  City  of  London  College  (1890-91)  ;  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  (1890-91)  ;  and 
University  College,  Nottingham  (1890-91). 


MR.  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK  ON  ELEMENTARY 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

Two  lectures  on  Elementary  Language  Teaching  were  delivered 
at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  Friday,  November  14,  and  Friday, 
November  21,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  lectures  : — 

Lecture  I. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  distinguished  three  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  language  :  General  Mental  Discipline,  Acquisition  of 
the  particular  Tongue,  and  the  Elements  of  Literary  Culture. 
All  three  must  be  kept  in  view  :  the  language  must  be  learnt, 
and  learnt  soundly;  but  the  pupil  must  be  so  taught  that  when 
he  has  been  through  the  training  he  must  like  his  reading.  If 
this  were  done,  the  battle  of  Culture  was  won. 

The  lecturer  said  a  few  words  about  reading-books  for  the 
very  young:  advised  stories,  but  deprecated  the  namby-pamby 
character  of  some  early  French  books.  He  next  gave  a  sort  of 
specimen  French  lesson  to  show  how  the  Discipline  lesson  might 
be  used  so  as  to  stimulate  thoughtfulness  and  interest,  while 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  necessity  of  thorough  mastery  of  the 
structure.  He  illustrated  also  the  method  of  explaining  difficul- 
ries,  not  by  exposition  on  the  teacher’s  part,  but  by  leading  on 
the  pupils  by  careful  steps  from  what  they  knew  well  till  the  point 
to  be  mastered  dawned  upon  them. 

But  this  method  being  slow,  and  it  being  necessary  that  the 
pupils  should  acquire  the  art  of  quicker  reading,  he  urged  that 
a  considerable  part  of  each  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  sight¬ 
reading:  and  he  described  how  this  could  be  done,  even  from 
the  earliest  stages,  quoting  (from  what  he  had  seen  as  teacher 
and  examiner)  instances  of  the  effect  of  trying  this  upon  both 
younger  and  older  children.  The  words  that  were  unknown  were 
told  them:  they  were  helped  over  the  stiles;  and,  if  the  text 
chosen  was  easy  enough,  the  children  learned  soon  to  read  with 
fair  rapidity  and  to  be  interested  in  their  stories. 

Lecture  II. 

In  this  the  lecturer  dealt  with  Latin  teaching  in  early  stages. 
The  difficulty  here  was  not  want  of  soundness,  but  want  of 
reading  :  and  he  suggested  that  early  books  might  be  improved 
by  having  more  continuous  exercises,  less  pedantic  graduation, 
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and  more  carefully  chosen  diction,  so  as  to  be  within  the  children’s 
range  of  ideas.  He  al.-o  urged  sight-reading  from  the  first,  and 
made  suggestions  for  improvement  in  grammar-teaching. 

He  also  dealt  with  the  totally  different  case  of  elder  students 
beginning  Latin:  sketched  a  course  suggested  by  experience : 
and  spoke  of  the  encouraging  results  obtained  by  those  who  had 
the  teaching  of  University  students  beginning  classics  late. 

Passing  to  English,  the  lecturer  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
using  Eng  ish  lessons  fur  Culture  mainly,  and  far  less  for  Dis¬ 
cipline.  Without  interfering  with  existing  curricula,  literary 
^training  might  be  brought  in  at  various  puints  :  reading  by  the 
•master,  holiday  tasks,  recitations,  occasional  extras,  &c.  He  also 
deprecated  application  of  classical  verbal  methods  to  English 
lessons  :  suggesting  a  compromise,  that  both  in  lessons  and  ex¬ 
aminations  the  part  to  be  got  up  should  be  short ;  the  part  to  be 
read  for  literature  should  be  considerable. 

He  illustrated  the  suggestions  by  handling  a  passage  of  Scott: 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  cram,  or  premature  analysis  :  and 
concluded  by  an  appeal  to  teachers  to  make  it  their  main  aim 
that  the  next  generation  should  like  their  Englisli-reading  more 
than  this. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

University  of  London. 

The  Colonial  Examinations  form  a  sort  of  fag-end  of  the  summer 
examinations,  the  reports  on  which  do  not  appear  until  after  the  long 
vacation.  There  seem  to  have  been  31  colonial  candidates  for  matricu¬ 
lation  at  eight  centres,  ranging  from  Hamilton  (Ontario)  to  Brisbane; 
but  only  9  candidates  have  passed,  viz.,  1  at  Hamilton  (a  lady),  1  in 
Newfoundland,  1  at  Bombay  (a  lady),  and  6  at  Mauritius  ;  none  are  in 
Honours.  For  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  6  candidates  ap- 
p-  ared,  at  three  centres,  of  whom  5  have  passed,  viz.,  2  in  Jamaica,  2  at 
Mauritius,  and  1  in  Ceylon. 

The  reports  on  the  earlier  autumnal  examinations  appeared  during  the 
third  week  in  November.  At  the  B.A.  Examination  there  were  399 
•candidates  (36  less  than  last  year),  and  218,  or  54T  per  cent,  pass; 
•against  238,  or  54-7,  last  year.  Of  women  there  were  78  present,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  54  (above  69  per  cent.)  have  passed;  the  numbers  last 
year  were  66  and  36  p54-5  per  cent.). 

At  the  B.Sc.  Examination  there  were  145  candidates  (28  more  than  last 
year),  of  whom  71  (49  per  cent.)  pass,  against  60,  or  51  percent,  last 
year.  The  women  numbered  20,  but  only  8  have  passed — all  in  the 
second  division ;  the  numbers  last  year  were  11  and  8. 

At  the  M.B.  Examination  there  were  78  candidates,  of  whom  61,  above 
two-thirds,  have  parsed  ;  the  numbers  last  year  were  69  and  50.  In  this 
year’s  examination  the  women  have  done  astonishingly  well ;  nine  were 
present,  and  all  have  passed. 

The  usual  annual  series  of  “  Brown-Trust”  Lectures  is  now  in  course 
of  delivery  at  the  University,  by  Professor  Horsley,  F.R.S.  The  subject 
is,  “The  Arrangement  and  Function  of  the  General  Nervous  System 
in  relation  to  Epilepsy.”  Mr.  Horsley  has  recently  been  appointed 
Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  he  is  about  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  Brown  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Cambridge. 

On  Tuesday,  October  28th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Clare  College  which 
threatened  to  be  very  serious.  A  beam  in  the  floor  of  the  rooms  above 
the  Combination  Room  must  have  been  smouldering  for  some  time,  as 
there  had  been  a  slight  smell  of  burning ;  but  it  could  not  be  traced  to  its 
source.  The  doubt  was  solved  on  Tuesday',  however,  and  the  affair  ap¬ 
peared  very  alarming,  as  it  seemed  that  both  the  Library  and  Hall  might 
be  destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  prompt  action  was  taken,  and  these 
buildings  were  saved,  nor  were  they  injured  by  the  torrents  of  water 
which  had  been  pour*  d  on  them.  Part  of  the  fine  panelling  in  the  Com¬ 
bination  Room  has  perished,  but  the  other  losses  will  be  easily  repaired. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Combination  Room  has  disappeared  along  with  the  two 
rooms  which  were  formerly  above  it,  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  this  good.  On  the  whole,  the  College  has  been  fortunate  in 
•escaping  so  easily  from  what  might  have  proved  an  irreparable  disaster. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  announced  that  he  has  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Frank  M’Clean,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  the  last- 
named,  who  is  an  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  having  graduated  as  27th 
wrangler  in  1859,  says  he  will  hand  to  the  University  a  sum  of  £12,000 
to  found  thn  e  University  studentships  in  connexion  with  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  light.  They  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  especially  of 
gravitational  asironomy,  but  also  including  the  other  branches  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  astronomical  physics  and  physical  optics ;  and  they  are  to  be 
called  the  Isaac  Newton  studentships,  one  to  be  filled  annually,  and  to  be 
tenable  for  three  years.  the  candidates  elected  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
under  25  years  of  age,  and  must  be  of  the  highest  attainments  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  and  in  the  branches  of  mathematics  applicable  to  them.  Mr. 
M’Clean  will  place  securities  of  the  value  named  in  the  hands  of  Trinity 
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College  as  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  studentships.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  mode  of  election,  the  conditions  of  tenure,  and 
other  matters,  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  regulations  in  such  a  way  as 
may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  report  from  the  General  Board  of  Studies, 
raising  the  status  of  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick  from  that  of  University  Lecturer 
to  a  Readership  in  Animal  Morphology.  His  salary,  however,  remains  at 
£100. 

Mr.  Walter  Heape,  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  Balfour 
Studentship  for  original  research  in  biology,  especially  animal  morphology. 
The  studentship  is  of  the  value  of  £200  per  annum,  and  is  tenable  for 
three  years. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  General 
Board  of  Studies. 

The  Newton  Studentship  has  been  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
Mr.  E.  E.  Sikes,  of  St.  John’s. 

Professor  Ewing,  of  University  College,  Dundee,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Stuart. 

Oxford. 

The  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  is  now  vacant,  and  an  election 
will  be  proceeded  with  shortly.  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  their  applications,  together  with  any  such 
evidence  of  their  qualifications  as  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  the  electors, 
on  or  before  Decembei  8th. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  has  been  co-opted  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Keble,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Liddon. 

Lord  Acton  has  been  elected  to  an  honorary  fellowship  at  All  Souls 
College — a  distinction  shared  only  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  University  of  Bombay  has  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
statute  by  which  students,  under  certain  conditions,  are  excused  one 
year’s  residence.  The  same  privilege  has  already  been  extended  to  the 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Sydney,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Besides  his  Deputy-Professorship  of  Comparative  Philology,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sayce  has  resigned  his  other  offices  in  the  University,  retaining  only  his 
Fellowship  at  Queen’s  College. 

The  Headmasters’  Conference  will  meet  at  Oxford  on  December  23rd. 
It  is  said  that  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  will  be  the  Teaching  of 
Greek  in  Public  Schools. 

The  proposed  statute  admitting  women  to  the  medical  examinations  has 
been  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine  votes  to  seventy-five. 
This  result  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  Professor  Case. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Howard,  B.A.,  of  Balliol,  has  been  elected  to  the  Burdett- 
Coutts  Geological  Scholarship. 

Other  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Chennell,  LL.D.,  formerly -Assistant  Master  at 
Leamington  College,  has  been  apponted  Master  of  the  Lower  School, 
Ipswich  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Dews,  B.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol,  2nd  class 
Mods.,  1st  class  Greats  (Classics),  has  been  appointed  to  an  additional 
Assistant-mastership. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Japp,  Assistant  Professor  at  the  School  of  Mines,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  at  Aberdeen,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Carnelly. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thomson  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  be  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Science  of  the 
Science  College,  Poona. 

The  Court  of  Victoria  University  has  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  18 
votes  to  13,  a  proposal  to  institute  an  examination  for  degrees  in  Divinity 
(questions  on  controversial  subjects  to  be  rigidly  excluded). 

The  first  election  will  shortly  be  made  to  a  studentship  in  English 
language  and  literature  on  the  Quain  foundation  at  University  College, 
London.  The  value  of  the  studentship  is  £150  a  year.  Candidates  must 
have  attended  for  at  least  three  terms  one  or  more  classes  in  English  at 
the  College. 

A  Fellowship  in  History,  of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  has  been 
founded  at  Owens  College  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  James  H.  F.  Peile,  Assistant-Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  has  been 
elected  Headmaster  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Mr.  Alfred  Barker,  M.A.  (London),  has  been  elected  Headmaster  of  the 
Aske’  School,  Hatcham. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  SUMMARY. 


We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  John  Ellis, 
F.R.S. ,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  philologist,  which  took  place  at 
his  residence  in  Auriol  Road,  West  Kensington,  on  October  28th. 
He  was  born  in  Hoxton  in  1814,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury, 
Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  in  1835,  and  graduated  B.A.,  being  sixth  wrangler  and 
first  in  the  second  class  in  classics,  in  1837.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  1837,  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1864  (being  a  member  of  the  Council  for  1880-82), 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1870,  and  a  life-governor  of 
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University  College,  London,  in  1886.  He  was  president  of  the 
Philological  Society  during  1872-74,  and  also  1880-82.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of  London,  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  honorary  member 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College.  He  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  three  papers  in  connexion  with  the  “  Musical 
Pitch”  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Ellis  was  a  voluminous  author, 
his  works  including  “The  Alphabet  of  Nature,”  1845;  “Essentials 
of  Phonetics,”  1848 ;  “  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,”  1848 ; 

“Universal  Writing  and  Printing,”  1856;  “Early  English 
Pronunciation,  with  special  reference  to  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare,”  1869-86;  “  Glossic,”  1870;  “Practical  Hints  on  the 
Quantitative  Prounciation  of  Latin,”  1874  ;  “  Pronunciation  for 
Singers,”  1877  ;  “  Speech  in  Song,”  1878  ;  and  the  following,  which 
were  first  published  in  the  Educational  Times,  and  are  now 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  E.  Hodgson  :  —  “  Arithmetical 
Crutches  for  Limping  Calculators,”  in  1875;  “On  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  of  Languages,”  1875  ;  “  On  the  English,  Dionysian,  and 
Hellenic  Pronunciation  of  Greek,”  1876  ;  “  How  to  Teach  Propor¬ 
tion,”  1877 ;  “  The  Basis  of  Music,”  1877  ;  “  On  Orthography  in 
relation  to  Etymology  and  Literature,”  1878 ;  “  Logic  for 

Children,”  1872  and  1882.  These  and  other  tracts  on  kindred 
subjects  were  based  on  lectures  which  he  gave  to  the  Members 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  at  their  monthly  meetings.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  elected  a  member  of  the  College  in  the  year  1869,  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  1872  ;  he  retired  from  the  Council 
in  1878.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  during  the  time 
that  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  College,  and  only 
retired  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  energies 
on  the  completion  of  his  Magnum  Opus  on  English  Dialects, 
whieh  unfortunately  remained  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was 
never  a  teacher,  but  regarded  himself  as  the  representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  cultivated  general  public.  Mr.  Ellis  was 
always  ready  to  lend  his  support  to  any  movement  started  by 
the  College  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  “Doreclc”  Fund,  the  “Professorship  of 
Education  Fund,”  &c.  Besides  lecturing,  as  we  have  said,  on 
seven  or  eight  different  occasions,  he  very  frequently  took  the 
chair  at  the  evening  meetings  and  discussions  of  members,  at 
which  he  always  spoke  with  effect. 


We  hear  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  influential  teachers 
in  the  United  States,  have  responded  to  the  suggestion  to  form 
a  Joint  Stock  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  plates  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  and  thereby  secure  the  two 
good  results  of  relieving  Dr.  Barnard — whom  all  teachers  must 
always  hold  in  high  honour — from  the  pinchings  of  poverty,  and 
at  the  same  time  saving  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  thirty-one 
volumes  of  the  journal  from  the  melting-pot.  The  sum  required 
is  £5000,  and  this  is  to  be  raised  by  issuing  25,000  dollar 
shares.  The  holder  of  one  share  will  be  allowed  25  per  cent, 
discount  on  his  purchases ;  the  holder  of  five  shares,  33  per 
cent. ;  and  so  on,  up  to  the  holder  of  100  shares,  who  is  allowed 
50  per  cent.  Address — The  Barnard  Publishing  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  May  the  effort  be  crowned  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  and  the  noble-hearted  old  man  be  speedily  freed 
from  all  anxieties ! 


The  28th  of  March,  1892,  will  be  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  great  educationist  Johann  Amos  Comenius,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  on  the  Continent,  and  probably  also  in 
England,  to  celebrate  the  event  in  some  fitting  way.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  should  write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  Prof.  Ludwig  Keller,  Munster,  Westphalia,  who,  with 
several  other  men  of  eminence,  is  busy  arranging  preliminaries 
and  collecting  opinions. 

University  College,  London,  has  been  employing  part  of 
the  Quain  bequest  to  augment  its  botanical  department.  The 
laboratory  in  the  north  cloister  has  been  entirely  refitted,  and 
will  now  provide  accommodation  for  forty-five  students  to  dis¬ 
sect  plants  and  examine  their  tissues  microscopically.  In  the 
adjacent  Birkbeck  building  a  large  room  has  been  fitted  up  for 
advanced  histological  work.  There  is  also  a  private  laboratory 
for  the  Professor.  The  museum  has  also  during  the  current 
tei’m  been  enriched  by  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  plants 
occurring  in  the  coal-measures.  It  was  believed  that  the  late 
Professor  Lindley,  who  died  in  1865,  had  among  his  collection 
such  a  series  of  fossil  types,  but  search  failed  to  reveal  them, 
and  it  was  only  during  the  building  operations  just  concluded 


that  they  were  discovered  by  the  workmen,  after  twenty-five 
years,  stowed  away  in  three  large  chests. 


The  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Syndicate  recommend 
that  the  existing  regulations  for  the  local  examinations  be 
altered  as  follows: — 1.  That  the  syndicate  be  authorized  to 
admit  generally  to  the  examination  for  senior  students  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  condition  that  such  students  as  are 
over  the  age  of  nineteen  on  the  I5th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
in  which  the  examination  is  held  are  not  placed  in  one  of  the 
honour  classes.  2.  That  the  syndicate  be  authorized  to  admit  to 
the  examination  for  junior  students  persons  under  eighteen  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  of  December  in  which  the  examination 
is  held,  provided  that  the  names  of  such  of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  as  are  over  the  age  of  sixteen  be  not  placed  in  any  honour 
class,  but  be  arranged  alphabetically  in  one  class  separate  fronv 
and  placed  after  the  lists  of  those  below  the  age  of  sixteen. 


Mr.  Woodall,  M.P.,  in  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  Northampton  Science,  Art,  and  Technological 
Schools,  said  there  was  nothing  so  serious  in  the  changes  of  their 
industrial  system  as  the  practical  disappearance  of  apprentice* 
ship.  They  were  getting  steadily,  bit  by  bit,  into  a  minute  sub¬ 
division  of  labour,  which,  although  it  contributed  enormously  to 
the  economical  production  of  any  article,  and  enabled  them  to 
carry  on  their  competition  with  other  countries,  was  obviously 
calculated  to  reduce  the  workman,  if  not  to  a  mere  machine,  to  a 
mere  element  in  the  machine.  The  substitution  for  apprentice¬ 
ship,  the  corrective  of  the  division  of  labour,  lay  in  the  technical 
schools,  and  there  was  no  nobler  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
Avho  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  working  classes  than  that  of 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of  guilds,  which 
should  bring  to  bear  upon  every  form  of  handicraft  the  highest 
kind  of  teaching  for  the  improvement  of  the  skill  of  the  artificer 
and  the  development  of  any  particular  trade. 


The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  has,  says  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  drawn  out  a  scheme  in  which  they  state  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  superannuation  fund  shall  receive  contributions  from  (1) 
teachers,  (2)  the  local  educational  rate,  and  (3)  a  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  The  teachers’  contributions  are  li  per  cent, 
on  salaries  under  £60,  2i  per  cent,  under  £200,  and  3f  per  cent, 
above  £200.  A  teacher  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty  (or  earlier  if 
incapacitated  by  infirmity)  shall  obtain  a  pension  of  one-sixtieth 
of  the  income  earned  at  retiral  for  every  year  the  teacher  had 
been  a  contributor  to  the  fund.  The  superannuation  fund  con¬ 
tribution  shall  be  compulsory  on  all  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  except  those 
secured  already  by  law.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-five  teachers 
in  this  country  have  now  salaries  above  £200  per  annum,  but 
3,508  receive  less  than  £75,  and  5000  less  than  £100.  ...  A 
communication  received  from  the  Lord  Advocate  by  the  West  of 
Scotland  Catholic  Teachers’  Association  states  that  the  scheme 
would  be  available  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  alike. 


“  Mr.  Mundella,”  says  the  Western  Morning  News,  “  moved 
last  Session  for  a  return  showing  what  schools  have  the  largest 
subscriptions.  The  result  is  to  reveal  that  there  are  184 
Voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  with  no  income  what¬ 
ever  from  subscriptions,  educating  60,455  children  by  means  of 
a  grant  from  the  Education  Office  of  £54,158.  There  are  601 
Voluntary  schools  with  subscriptions  of  only  2s.  6d.  a  head,  417 
with  subscriptions  ranging  between  2s.  6d.  and  5s.,  331  with 
incomes  up  to  three  halfcrowns  per  head,  206  with  10s.  a  head, 
and  110  with  subscriptions  of  over  10s.  a  head.  It  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  call  schools  voluntary  which  receive  no' 
voluntary  contributions.” 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by 
candidates  at  London  Centres  in  connexion  with  the  Oxford 
Local  Examinations,  the  Bishop  of  London  remarked :  Good 
education  depended  more  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
qualities  than  the  mere  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  difference 
between  those  who  succeeded  and  those  who  failed  was  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  effect  rather  of  moral  qualities  than  of 
intellectual  qualities.  It  was  because  there  was  not  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  will  to  succeed  that  success  was  not  reached.  It  was 
necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  because  on  occasions  of  that 
sort  they  were  apt  to  think  that  intellect  alone  was  rewarded,. 
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’whereas  other  things  were  far  more  valuable  and  important. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which  the  giving  of  prizes  seemed  to  be  an 
■encouragement  not  to  the  best  boy  or  girl,  but  to  the  sharpest, 
'cleverest,  and  quickest,  though  that  was  not  all.  The  qualities 
which  made  a  man  a  thoroughly  good  citizen,  a  good  subject  of 
the  Queen,  and  fully  capable  of  taking  part  in  life,  which  made 
him  respected,  trusted,  and  valued  in  after  years,  were  not  tested, 
•and  could  not  possibly  be  tested,  by  an  examination. 


We  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Cardinal  Newman  on  the 
■character  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  at  Oxford,  from  The  New  York 
School  .Journal: — 

“  I  have  ever  joined  together  faith  and  knowledge,  and  considered 
engagements  in  educational  work  a  special  pastoral  office.  When  I  was 
public  tutor  of  my  college  at  Oxford,  I  maintained,  even  fiercely,  that 
my  employment  was  distinctly  pastoral.  I  considered  that,  by  the  statutes 
■of  the  University,  a  tutor’s  profession  was  of  a  religious  nature.  I  never 
would  allow  that,  in  teaching  the  classics,  I  was  absolved  from  carrying- 
on,  by  means  of  them,  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils  an  ethical  training.  I 
considered  a  college  tutor  to  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  before  I  accepted 
the  office  I  wrote  down  a  private  memorandum  that,  supposing  I  could 
not  carry  out  this  view  of  it,  the  question  would  arise  whether  I  could 
continue  to  hold  it.  To  this  principle  I  have  been  faithful  throughout 
my  life.  It  has  been  my  defence  to  myself,  since  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  for  not  having  giving  myself  to  parochial  duties,  and  for 
having  allowed  myself  a  wide  range  of  secular  reading  and  thought,  and 
of  literary  work.” 


The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Yorkshire  College,  said  there  was  another  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  one  in  which  that  College  could  do  a  most  valuable 
public  work.  He  alluded  to  the  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  day  training  college  for  pupil-teachers.  When  he  last  looked 
at  the  statistics,  which  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  found  that  less 
than  half  of  the  elementary  teachers  were  trained  in  the  existing 
training  colleges.  Therefore  it  seemed  clear  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  some  other  method  of  offering  the  advantages  of  a 
training  college,  and  that  that  could  best  be  done  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  day  training  such  as  might  be  carried  out  in 
•connexion  with  the  Yorkshire  College.  It  depended,  of  course, 
•on  the  arrangements  to  be  finally  made  with  the  Education 
Department  whether  they  could  undertake  this  work  or  not,  but 
he  thought  he  spoke  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as 
himself  when  he  said’  that  they  recognised  the  work  as  a  most 
important  one,  and  one  which  deserved  to  be  undertaken. 

TnE  following,  which  occurs  in  the  Hertford  Record,  may 
amuse  some  of  our  readers.  It  consists  of  the  remarks  of  the 
School  Board  Visitor,  regarding  excuses  of  absence.  He  says  : — 

•“I  class  excuses  under  two  heads,  ‘reasonable’  and  ‘absurd.’  I’ll 
■give  you  some  specimens  of  the  ‘  reasonable  ’  :  ‘  His  trousers  were  washed 
yesterday,  and  he  had  to  lie  abed  till  they  dried.  ’  ‘  His  boots  are  gone 

to  be  mended  and  aren’t  done.’  ‘  Her  mother’s  ill  and  she  has  to  go  to 
the  doctor’s  for  the  medicine,  and  look  after  the  house.’  ‘  Her  mother’s 
dead  and  she  has  to  get  her  father’s  dinner,  and  look  after  the  baby.’ 

*  If  you  please,  mister,  mother  sells  hearthstones,  but  she’s  very  bad,  and 
I’m  going  out  with  the  stones.’  Those  are  reasonable,  if  of  no  avail ; 
but  what  do  you  think  of  these? — -‘His  father  says  he’s  old  enough  to 
work,  and  isn’t  to  go  to  school  any  more.’  ‘  She’s  says  she’s  going  to  be 
taught  the  pianny,  and  her  father  won’t  have  no  pianny-playing  in  his 
bouse.’  ‘  He  knows  enough.’  ‘  He’s  had  more  eddication  than  his  father 
and  mother  together,  and  he  ain’t  going  to  have  no  more.’  ‘  She’s  cut  her 
finger.’  ‘He’s  wanted  at  home  to  weed  the  ’lotment.’  ‘Her  teacher 
scolded  her,  and  I  won’t  have  her  scolded.’  ‘  His  lessons  are  too  hard.’ 

*  His  father’s  been  reading  in  the  paper  about  overpressure,  and  he  says 
he  won’t  have  his  children  overpressed  hy  nobody’s  youngsters.’ 

‘  What’s  the  good  of  his  going?  you  can’t  teach  him  any  more.’  ” 


GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


■Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 

This  Company  follows  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  old  firm  of 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  and  therefore  caters  by  means  of  popular 
literature  for  the  intelligent  reader,  who  expects  to  find  solid  mental 
food  in  that  which  is  given  him,  and  would  not  be  content  with  the 
levity  and  extravagance  of  fiction.  As  an  illustration,  Sir  it.  Ball’s 
■charming  popular  work,  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,  which  has  just 
■appeared  in  a  new  edition,  is  exactly  a  work  suited  to  the  traditions  of 
■the  house.  It  has  also  been  issued  in  monthly  parts,  and  many  an 
intelligent  mechanic  and  artisan  is  now  preparing  to  beguile  the  winter 
evenings  by  means  of  it.  This  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
substantiality  of  Cassell’s  Christmas  Gift  Books  is  contrasted  with  the 
lightness  of  the  fiction  produced  by  some  other  firms. 


The  Marvellous  Budget :  being  65,536  Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Bennett.  —  We  may  illustrate  the  method  of  piling  up  the 
number  of  stories  by  the  toy  made  of  pictures,  cut  into  parts,  and  over¬ 
lapping,  the  pictures  admitting  of  many  variations  by  taking  the  elements 
from  the  different  sections.  So  here  there  are  four  page  I.,  four  page 
II.,  &c.,  and  by  ringing  the  changes,  and  combining  different  selections 
of  one  page  from  each  set,  it  is  evident  that  4s  or  65,536  eight-page 
stories  can  be  formed.  The  book  is  sumptuously  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  has  at  least  one,  sometimes  several,  illustrations 
on  each  page.  The  price  is  2s.  6d. 

Bo-Peep.  A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones. — The  best  Christmas  gift 
book  for  little  ones  of  four  years  to  seven  is  “  Bo-Peep.”  The  stories 
and  verses  are  simple,  the  print  very  large,  and  the  engravings  are 
stories  in  themselves,  which  the  little  ones  will,  in  part,  comprehend,  and 
which  will  induce  them  to  wish  for  further  explanations,  and  stimulate 
them  to  read.  It  is  tastefully  bound,  and  the  price  is,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  World  of  Adventure:  a  Collection  of  Stirring  Scenes  and  Moving 
Accidents. — These  records  are  historical,  and  not  imaginary,  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  truth  of  the  saying,  “  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  There  are 
about  100  separate  accounts  of  peril  or  adventure,  disaster  or  escape, 
achievement  or  experience,  illustrated  by  about  200  engravings.  The 
former  are  sometimes  by  the  heroes  or  adventurers  themselves,  some¬ 
times  by  eye-witnesses ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  by  the  three  brothers 
Paget,  who  have  already  acquired  a  wide  and  lasting  fame  by  the  power 
of  their  pencils  in  illustrating  adventure  and  fiction.  There  seems  to 
be  an  absence  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  we  pass  from  one  century  to 
another,  and  then  back  again,  from  earth  to  air  and  back,  from  Europe 
to  America  and  back,  without  any  evident  arrangement.  The  first  piece 
is  the  “  Balaclava  Charge” ;  the  second,  the  story  of  “  Doc,”  an  account 
of  an  American  railway  accident ;  then  the  story  of  a  “  Flood  on  the 
Missouri  in  1881  ”  ;  a  “  Leap  for  Life,”  a  thrilling  Australian  story  of 
1854;  a  “  Spanish  Prison,”  “Madrid  in  1838;”  next,  De  Quincey’s 
“  Vision  of  Sudden  Death  ” ;  then  the  tale  of  the  “  Kent,”  an  East- 
Indiaman  burnt  in  1825 ;  the  “  Sufferings  of  Charles  Jackson,”  in 
the  riot  at  Wexford,  1798  (written  by  himself)  ;  the  “  Escape  of  a 
French  Prisoner  of  War  from  England  in  1809  ” ;  the  “  Escape  of 
Earl  Ferrers”  (from  Horace  Walpole’s  letters)  ;  the  “Defence  of  Cal- 
decote  Hall  by  Dame  Purefoy  against  Prince  Rupert  in  1642,” ;  the 
“Prisoner  of  the  Bastille”  (1750-1756);  then  “Tales  of  Duels,” 
“  Perils  and  Adventures  amongst  American  Indians,”  and  so  on.  The 
best  recommendation  of  the  book  is  the  presence  throughout  it  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  absence  of  Jack  Sheppardism ;  stories  of  true 
heroism  taking  the  place  of  this  seductive  and  unwholesome  literature. 

Scouting  for  Stanley  in  East  Africa.  By  Thomas  Stevens. — The  New 
York  World  sent  out  Mr.  Stevens  to  look  for  Mr.  Stanley  just  as  the 
Herald  had  sent  out  Stanley  to  look  for  Livingstone.  Stevens  met 
Stanley  at  Msuwa.  This  book  is  more  useful,  if  less  exciting,  than 
some  others  written  by  Stanley’s  coadjutors,  for  it  contains  fuller 
descriptions  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives  who  were 
encountered,  and  of  the  districts  through  which  the  travellers  passed-. 

The  Stories  in  Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places  appeared  originally 
in  Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal,  and  are  eighteen  in  number.  No  two 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer.  Charles  Gibbon,  Manville  Fenn, 
F.  W.  Robinson,  F.  Molloy,  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  contributors. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  T.  Frost. — In  this  book  the  journeys  of  the 
principal  explorers  of  the  last  fifty  years  are  graphically  dealt  with. 
The  travels  of  Arminius  Vambery  in  Central  Asia  first  receive  recog¬ 
nition  ;  then  follow  the  explorations  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the  Lake 
Region  of  Equatorial  Africa;  the  marvellous  travels  of  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  in  Central  Africa ;  Nordenski old’s  Exploration  of  Arctic  Asia; 
the  proceedings  of  Francis  Gamier  in  the  interior  of  Indo-China ;  the 
travels  of  Paul  Marcon  in  the  villages  of  Lower  Peru.  A  good  and 
reliable  book  closes  with  an  account  of  Commander  Cameron’s  journey 
across  Africa. 

Far  from  tame  is  the  recital  of  Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore,  by 
Alfred  Elices.  Leonard  Hervey  and  his  sister  sail  with  their  father  from 
Bristol  to  Civita  Vecchia  in  an  Italian  barque.  On  the  voyage  a  mutiny 
breaks  out,  and  the  crew,  after  killing  the  captain,  desert  the  vessel, 
leaving  our  heroes  to  their  fate.  But  fate  is  kind  :  they  are  picked  up  by 
an  English  yachtsman  and  landed  in  Spain,  where  Leonard,  in  a  mar¬ 
vellously  short  time,  is  saved  from  drowning,  from  death  at  a  bull-  fight, 
and  from  hanging  as  a  Carlist  spy.  He  is  captured  by  brigands,  how¬ 
ever  ;  but  a  ransom  is  forthcoming. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood.  By  P.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. — This  is 
a  collection  of  passages  selected  from  various  school  stories  and  boys’ 
books,  representing  the  early  life  of  a  boy.  They  are  connected  by  a 
story,  which  tells  how  little  Lord  Algernon,  a  sickly  and  effeminate 
child,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  a  most  injudicious 
manner,  became  disgusted  with  his  mode  of  life  on  having  these  stories 
read  to  him  by  his  uncle.  Very  little  literary  merit  is  required  in 
writing  a  story  like  this ;  but  the  passages  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
editor  has  succeeded  very  well  in  his  undertaking.  A  good  feature  of 
the  book  is  that  French  and  American,  as  well  as  English,  boyhood  is 
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represented,  and  the  authors  of  the  vai’ious  books  fi'om  which  the 
selections  are  taken  ai'e  men  of  recognised  merit. 

Tad;  or,  Getting  Even  with  them.  By  E.  S.  Ellis.  Tad  is  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Tliaddeus  Jones,  the  principal  character  of  this  tale.  Tad  s 
father  Billy  has  adopted  a  system  which  he  tei'ms  “  Getting  even  with 
everybody.”  He  has  brought  Tad  up  according  to  this  system,  which 
everybody  tries  to  persuade  him  is  wrong.  Billy  maintains  it  is  right. 
The  tale  goes  on  to  show  that  the  system  is  bad,  by  relating  the  troubles 
Tad  meets  with  in  trying  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  show  how  Billy’s  ideas 
were  changed. 

The  bright  and  lively  style  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  well  exemplified 
in  Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places,  in  which  the  startling  adventures 
of  three  young  men,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  are  portrayed. 
After  a  good  introduction  to  sport  in  England,  the  three  young  men 
journey  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  are  wrecked,  and  endure  great  hard¬ 
ships  on  an  iceberg.  They  eventually  reach  Cronstadt  in  a  Danish 
ship,  and  do  a  deal  of  hunting  in  Russia.  Their  next  journey  is  to  the 
Cape,  and  afterwards  they  visit  Central  India,  Australia,  the  Pampas, 
and  the  far  West,  shooting  all  kinds  of  game  as  opportunity  offered. 

Freedom's  Sivord,  by  A.  S.  Swan,  is  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce  of  Scotland.  The  only  child  of  a  Scottish  lady  was  stolen 
and  lost  to  his  mother  for  many  years.  After  Bannockburn,  Bruce 
receives  the  dying  confession  of  the  culprit,  and  is  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  missing  child  is  his  own  page-boy  whom  he  had  attached,  to 
himself  in  London.  Of  course,  a  restoration  is  made  to  the  grieving 
mother,  who  had  mourned  her  son  as  lost  for  many  a  long  year. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. — Of  all  the  books  available  for  Christmas 
presents,  this  bound  copy  of  the  year’s  numbers  of  the  Saturday 
Journal  offers  most  for  the  money.  It  contains  1,296  pages,  with  about 
400  illustrations,  and  includes  six  complete  novels,  100  complete  stories, 
and  many  hundreds  of  interesting  articles  and  anecdotes.  The  price  is 
7s.  6d. 

Blackie  &  Son. 

Last  month  we  commented  in  favourable  terms  on  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  contents  of  the  gift  books  of  this  well-known  firm.  An 
additional  collection  of  books  which  we  have  received  present  the  same 
characteristics  in  even  a  more  marked  degree.  Mr.  Henty  is  to  the 
fore  in  the  matter  of  numbers;  but, in  quality,  Mr.  George  MacDonald 
and  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  combine  with  him  in  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  interest  of  the  boys  has  been 
considered  rather  than  that  of  the  girls  ;  but  few  girls  will  fail  to  get 
considerable  amusement  and  benefit  from  such  books  as  A  Bough 
Shalcing,  ’Twixt  School  and  College,  and  By  Right  of  Conquest ;  although 
in  each  of  these  the  principal  characters  are  of  the  manly  type.  In 
each  of  the  larger  books  there  are  eight  full-page  illustrations,  by  pro¬ 
minent  artists,  executed  in  really  beautiful  style  ;  while  the  quality  of 
the  paper,  the  firmness  of  the  binding,  and  the  exquisite  taste  displayed 
in  the  designs  on  the  covers  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  If  we 
add  that  olivine  edges  complete  the  finish  of  the  books,  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  beauty  which  has  led  us  to 
speak  in  this  the  highest  praise. 

A  Rough  Shalcing.  By  George  MacDonald. — This  story,  which  has  been 
appearing  as  a  serial  in  the  pages  of  Atalanta,  is  now  published  in  book 
form,  and  occupies  nearly  500  pages.  Clare,  the  hero,  is  a  child  when 
his  mother  is  killed  at  his  side  by  the  fall  of  a  church  in  the  Riviera 
during  an  earthquake.  The  kindly  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  adopt 
him,  die  while  he  is  still  very  young,  and  he  is  again  thrown  upon  the 
world.  In  his  subsequent  wanderings,  his  unswerving  honesty  and 
his  passion  for  children  and  animals  lead  him  into  all  sorts  of  adven¬ 
tures.  The  ill-usage  he  experiences  on  a  farm  causes  him  to  leave  his 
next  guardians  ;  his  association  with  the  little  tramp  Tommy,  and  his 
support  of  a  baby  in  a  deserted  house,  form  reading  at  the  same  time 
intensely  amusing  and  pathetic.  His  baby  is  parted  from  him  by  police 
interference,  and  finds  an  asylum  in  the  workhouse ;  so  the  weird  little 
boy  gains  employment  in  a  menagerie,  where  ample  scope  is  afforded 
him  of  cultivating  his  passion  for  fiercer  animals  than  those  of  a  farm¬ 
yard.  He  is  next  taken  into  the  service  of  an  old  lady,  becomes  a  bank 
clerk,  is  kidnapped,  and  ultimately  discovers  his  father  on  board  the 
ship  to  which  he  has  been  conveyed.  The  lad  had  a  “rough  shaking” 
during  his  youthful  years,  his  honesty  often  getting  him  into  trouble  ; 
“  but  the  rough  shaking  was  his  nurse,  and  she  taught  him  to  dwell  in 
a  world  that  cannot  be  shaken.”  A  better  book  our  boys  cannot  be 
presented  with,  and  we  really  hope  that  many  of  them  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  most  attractive  boys’  book  of  the  season. 

'Twixt  School  and  College,  by  Gordon  Stables,  C.M.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  is  a 
tale  of  self-reliance.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  was  evidently  the  motto 
of  Fred  Hallam,  the  hero,  the  incidents  of  whose  home-life  are  traced 
during  the  interval  between  his  school  and  college  days.  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables  is  never  better  than  when  he  is  disclosing  the  marvellous 
interest  he  takes  in  natural  history  and  domestic  pets.  In  this  book 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  whole  menagerie  of  pets,  starling  and 
terrier,  cavy,  cat,  canary,  collie,  cow,  and  cockatoo  among  the  number. 
These  our  hero  keeps  in  an  outlying  cottage  and  garden  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  many  a  rare  time  he  has  with  them.  Near  the  end  of  the 
book  there  are  a  few  brief  pictures  of  student  life  at  Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  truthfulness  of  which  is  now  thoroughly  recognised. 
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The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  and  his  valiant  band 
is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Henty’s  By  Right  of  Conquest ;  or,  With  Cortez 
in  Mexico.  With  this  is  interwoven  the  adventures  of  an  English  youth, 
Roger  Hawkshaw,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Swan,  which  had  sailed  from 
Plymouth  Sound  to  contend  with  the  Spaniards  in  South  American 
waters.  He  emerges  successfully  from  numerous  perils,  thanks  to  an- 
Aztec  princess,  who  falls  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  assists  him 
in  a  ruse  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards.  After  the  fall  of 
Mexico  he  leaves  the  New  World  with  his  dusky  bride,  and  settles  down 
happily  in  his  native  land.  By  the  way,  before  leaving  in  the  ill-fated 
Swan,  he  had  plighted  his  troth  with  a  cousin.  The  way  in  which  Mr. 
Henty  makes  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  on  the  hero’s  return,  is  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  feature  of 
the  book. 

Hussein  the  Hostage  ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  Persia.  By  G.  Nor- 
way. — In  The  Loss  of  John  Humble  Mr.  Norway  gave  his  boy-readers  a 
rare  treat  last  year,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Hussein  the  Hostage  will 
afford  equal,  if  not  greater,  pleasure.  The  portraiture  of  life  and 
manners  among  the  Persians  betrays  the  same  skill  as  was  manifested 
in  the  case  of  the  Swedes.  Hussein  is  -  a  young  prince;  Askar  is  his- 
faithful  follower.  The  aim  of  these  two  is  to  free  their  downtrodden 
tribe  from  the  Persian  yoke.  Hussein  is  held  captive  by  the  Persians, 
and  Askar,  after  storing  a  secret  cavern  with  provisions,  sets  off  to 
rescue  him.  Unfortunately,  he  is  himself  kidnapped,  and  sold  to  a 
dervish — a  showman.  In  the  caravan  he  meets  an  English  boy,  Tom, 
who  had  been  kidnapped  in  London.  Askar  at  length  joins  Hussein, 
who  has  succeeded  in  escaping,  gathered  about  him  some  of  his  old 
friends,  and  is  holding  the  cavern  against  the  Persian  forces.  These 
are  dispersed  when  success  seemed  assured  them,  and  the  death  of  the 
Shah  brings  safety  to  Hussein  and  his  tribe. 

A  Chapter  of  Adventures ;  or,  Through  the  Bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
By  G.  A.  Henty. — The  tale  opens  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  east 
coast  fishing  village  Leigh,  where  dwells  one  of  our  three  heroes,  Jack, 
who,  by  an  heroic  act,  secures  the  interest  of  a  shipowner,  and  is 
placed  as  an  apprentice  on  one  of  his  ships.  With  two  of  his  fellow- 
apprentices  he  is  left  behind  at  Alexandria,  and  experiences  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  riot,  and  bloodshed  which  ensued.  After  many  startling 
adventures,  which  only  brave  boys  could  endure,  they  escape,  but  are 
wrecked  in  a  subsequent  voyage  off  the  coast  of  India,  one  of  our  heroes 
being  lost.  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  interest. 

Everybody’s  Business,  by  Ismay  Thorn,  is  a  well-written  story  of  a 
London  slum.  Fever  attacks  the  poor  dwellers  in  the  dingy  court,  and 
among  the  number  a  little  girl,  Lois,  who  had  been  befriended  by  an  old. 
shoemaker.  They  are  befriended,  however,  by  a  kind  doctor,  who  places 
them  in  a  lovely  country  home. 

The  Light,  Princess,  by  George  MacDonald ,*  contains  two  other 
fairy  tales  besides  the  one  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  Mr. 
George  MacDonald’s  style  of  writing  for  the  young  is  too  well  known 
to  require  further  recognition  here.  The  Light  Princess  will  entrance 
its  youthful  readers. 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Girl’s  Own  Annual :  the  EleventliVolume  of  “The  Gii'l’s  Own  Paper.” 
The  Girl’s  Own  Paper  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  interesting, 
and  instructive  papers  girls  can  read.  The  numerous  well-told  stories 
are  not  the  only  attraction,  for  we  have  here  receipts  for  all  kinds  of 
dishes,  articles  on  dressmaking,  nursing,  all  branches  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  painting  and  drawing,  music,  and  some  most  interesting  ones  on 
the  Tudor  Queens.  Competitions  are  devised  in  painting,  literary  and 
needlework,  prizes  and  certificates  being  given  to  the  winners.  This 
section  has  attracted  many  competitors.  There  are  also  pretty  songs 
and  pieces  in  every  part,  and  short  historical  chapters  and  tales  told  by 
experienced  travellers.  We  notice  that  the  binding  of  the  Girl’s  Own 
Annual  has  been  improved  this  year.  The  editor  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  bill  of  fare  for  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper  which  has  just  commenced  : — - 
“  Types  of  Girlhood,”  by  Sophia  F.  A.  Caulfeild;  “  The  Emancipation 
of  Seamstresses,”  by  Anne  Beale ;  Pianoforte  Pieces,  by  Madame 
Schumann;  “Hints  on  Pianoforte  Playing,”  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies; 
“  On  Punting,”  with  illustrations ;  “  Society,  and  Going  into  the 
World”;  “Kate  Marsden  and  her  Mission  to  Siberia,”  by  Emma 
Brewer ;  “  English  and  Irish  Laces,”  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart ;  “  Dress  in 
the  Future,”  with  illustrations,  by  Dora  de  Blaquiere ;  “  District  Visit¬ 
ing  :  how  not  to  do  it,  and  what  one  must  put  up  with,”  by  a  Lady ; 
“Our  Highland  Holiday,”  with  illustrations;  “The  Spirit  of  Fun  in 
Literature  and  Art.  or  The  Works  of  those  who  have  made  the  World 
Laugh,”  by  James  Mason ;  “  Black  and  White  Heroism  :  stories  from  the 
Abolition  Crusade,”  by  Ascott  R.  Hope;  “Wedding  Trousseaux  and 
Wedding  ‘  At  Homes  ’”  ;  “  How  to  Furnish  a  Drawing-room  for  £13”; 
“  How  to  Collect  Autographs  ” ;  “  The  Difference  between  Bible  Reading 
and  Bible  Study,”  by  Mary  L.  G.  Petrie,  B.A.  Serial  Stories,  by  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carey,  author  of  “Esther,”  “Aunt  Diana,”  &c. ;  Evelyn 
Everett  Green,  author  of  “  Barbara’s  Brothers,”  &c. ;  Lady  Margaret 
Majendie,  author  of  “  For  the  King’s  Sake,”  &c. ;  Darley  Dale,  author 
of  “The  Shepherd’s  Fairy,”  “Noah’s  Ark,”  &c. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Annual,  being  the  Tivelfth  Volume  of  “  The  Boy’s  Own 
Paper.”  ( Boy’s  Own  Paper  Office,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London.) — The 
stories  in  this  paper  seem,  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  become  more 
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fascinating  and  more  instructive.  There  is  truthfulness  about  its  geogra¬ 
phical  and  historical  information.  Some  of  the  tales  of  life  in  the  colonies, 
although  full  of  adventure,  are  not  startlingly  romantic.  Both  these, 
and  the  tales  by  experienced  travellers,  give  to  intelligent  readers  some 
pictures  of  the  hardships  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  of 
colonial  and  sailor  life.  The  best  stories  in  this  year’s  number  are  the 
following : — Our  Home  in  the  Silver  West,”  by  our  old  friend  Gordon 
Stables ;  “  For  Life  and  Death,  or  The  Chief  of  the  Red  Sword,”  by 
David  Ker ;  “  Uncle  Towser,”  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan ;  “  Bush  Luck,  an 
Australian  story,”  by  W.  H.  Timperley ;  “  Barbicane  &  Co.,”  by  Jules 
Verne,  written  in  his  usual  exciting  style;  “The  Wire  and  the  Wave, 
or  Cable-laying  in  the  Coral  Seas,”  by  J.  Munro,  a  story  every  boy 
should  read;  and  “  The  Lost  Expedition,  or  The  City  of  the  Skulls,” 
by  David  Ker.  There  are  numerous  shorter  stories,  besides  interesting 
information  on  various,  other  subjects.  The  frontispieces  this  year  are 
quite  works  of  art,  and  quite  worth  having  in  themselves.  The  follow¬ 
ing  new  stories  have  commenced,  and  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by 
others  by  well-known  B.O.P.  authors : — “  George  Freeborn,  Sailor,  Exile, 
and  First  Parson  of  Aurora  Island,”  by  Rev.  A.  Baker,  M.A.,  R.N.  (with 
illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse)  ;  “  The  Tale  of  a  Pig  :  an  Arcadian  Story, 
by  E.  M.  Chettle  (with  illustrations  by  the  Author) ;  “A  Coral  Prison, 
or  The  Boy  Hermits  of  the  Indian  Ocean,”  by  David  Ker  (with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Bernard  Munns)  ;  “  Taffy,  or  The  Tale  of  a  Grouse,”  a 
school  story,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope.  The  following  is  a  typical  selection 
from  the  general  programme  : — “  The  B.O.P.  Rustic  Cart,  and  how  to 
Build  it,”  fully  illustrated;  “How  to  Prepare  and  Mount  Objects  for 
the  Microscope,”  by  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.  A. ;  “  Dogs  I  have  known,”  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Green,  M.A. ;  “  Some  Queer  Uses  of  Animals,  and  Mistakes  about 
Snakes,”  by  Dr.  Arthur  Stradling,  F.Z.S. ;  “  South  Sea  Island  Kites,” 
illustrated  ;  “  Boating  and  Yachting  Stories  ”  ;  “  In  the  Middle  Watch,” 
by  G.  A.  Patterson,  R.N. ;  “  How  I  Shot  a  Tiger  in  a  House,”  by 
Major-General  R.  C.  Money  (illustrated  by  John  Jellico)  ;  “  Burmese 
Football  ”  ;  “  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Month  ”  ;  “  Saved  by  a  Single 
Strand,”  by  Captain  Ozanne,  O.S.D. ;  “The  Story  of  Admiral  Snipe,” 
by  E.  E.  Cuthell ;  “  Work  for  Winter  Evenings”;  “A  Dream  Charade, 
and  other  Papers,”  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bartlett,  M.A. ;  “  All  about  Pets  and 
Pet  Keeping,”  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  and 
many  others ;  Athletics  and  Aquatics  —  Indoor  Occupations  and 
Amusements,  Songs  and  Instrumental  Music,  Acting  Charades 
and  Breaking-up  Pieces,  &c.,  &c.,  by  representative  authorities, 
fully  illustrated ;  “  All  about  Brasses,  Coin-collecting,  &c.”  ;  “How  to 
Succeed”  Papers;  Travel  and  Adventure  Papers,  fully  illustrated; 
“  Electricity  and  Photography  ” ;  “  Our  Public  Playgrounds — Free 
Libraries,  and  How  to  Use  them — Albert  Medal  and  other  Present-Day 
Heroes,  &c.”  ;  “  Our  Prize  Competitions.”  “  Doings  for  the  Month — In 
the  Garden,  the  Aviary,  the  Pigeon  Loft,  the  Kennel,  the  Vivarium,  the 
Aquarium,  with  Rod  and  Line,  &c.,  &c.,”  by  eminent  Experts,  Profes¬ 
sional  Judges,  Referees,  and  others  specially  skilled  in  their  various 
departments. 

T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  new  prize-books  of  the  season  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
this  firm  have  two  strongly  marked  characteristics.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  in  glancing  over  the  books  is  the  excellence  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  binding ;  and  a  closer  acquaintance  leads  us  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  that  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  subjects.  Their  general  outward  appearance  is  neat,  and  in  no 
case  do  the  covers  present  a  too  gaudy  aspect.  In  excellence  of  paper 
and  printing,  if  not  in  the  matter  of  illustrations,  the  firm  well  holds 
its  own. 

Fritz  of  Prussia  :  Germany’ s  Second  Emperor.  By  Lucy  Taylor. — No 
better  biography  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  has  been  written  in  English, 
at  least  for  young  readers.  The  simplicity  of  the  manners,  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  the  character,  and  the  transparency  of  the  mind  of  the  great 
sufferer  of  ’88  make  this  biography  particularly  suited  for  juvenile 
reading,  and  for  this  purpose  it  could  not  be  written  in  better  form 
than  the  one  before  us. 

Alison  Walsh  :  a  Study  of  To-day.  By  Constance  Evelyn. — A  book 
of  over  400  pages,  with  not  a  suspicion  of  dryness,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  young  doctor  at  Milhurst  to  his  marriage  with  the  heroine.  The 
story  throughout  circles  around  these  two  characters,  which  are  sketched 
with  spirit,  and  are  admirable  in  themselves.  Alison’s  religious  diffi¬ 
culties  are  dealt  with  in  a  purely  religious  spirit,  with  a  perfect 
abstention  from  cant.  For  this  reason  we  commend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  lady  district  visitors  and  those  who  are  interested  in  any 
phase  of  religious  work.  Its  healthy  tone  should  ensure  its  success. 

The  Stories  of  the  Trees.  By  Mrs.  Dyson. — It  is  no  light  task  to 
write  an  account,  at  once  interesting  and  instructive,  of  the  principal 
trees :  yet  Mrs.  Dyson  has  done  the  task  carefully  and  well,  and  has 
given  us  a  very  readable  work,  written  in  a  smoothly  flowing  conver¬ 
sational  style.  The  characteristics  of,  and  the  stories  in  connexion 
with,  twenty-five  trees  make  up  the  book,  the  oak  of  course  holding 
the  chief  position.  Instead  of  giving  a  list  of  the  trees  which  are 
dealt  with,  it  will  be  better  to  say  that  no  tree  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  English  forest  is  missing  from  the  list. 

Pictures  and  Stories  from  English  History  and  the  Royal  Portrait 
Gallery  are  two  large-sized  volumes,  of  about  250  pages  each,  teeming 


with  pictures  and  portraits  of  historic  scenes  and  personages.  Both 
are  written  in  simple  language,  and  will  cause  additional  interest  in 
the  study  of  history  to  be  taken  by  young  readers.  Many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  and  much  of  the  writing,  have  already  appeared  in  Nelson’s 
Royal  Reader.  This  fact  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  books  before  us. 

Favourite  Stories  of  the  Nursery. — Here  are  the  old  stories  in  new 
attire  :  “  Ali  Baba,”  “  Tom  Thumb,”  “  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “  Red  Riding 
Hood,”  “  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  “  Sinbad,”  “  Blue  Beard,”  and  the 
“  Yellow  Dwarf,”  some  in  prose  and  some  in  rhyme,  with  numerous 
excellent  illustrations,  the  whole  being  well  printed  and  strongly  bound. 

Children’s  Treasury  of  Pictures  and  Stories,  1891. — A  neat  little 
present  for  a  child  of  seven  to  twelve,  containing  128  pages,  with  about 
a  hundred  separate  articles,  stories,  descriptive  and  informational 
articles,  and  about  70  illustrations. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

Maggie  in  Mythica;  or,  What  She  Saw  in  Fairyland,  by  F.  B.  Doveton, 
is  a  successful  attempt  to  keep  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Maggie  is  a 
little  lass  of  ten  summers,  who,  after  much  longing  for  a  sight  of  elves 
and  fairyland,  has  her  wishes  gratified.  We  are  sure  the  reading  of 
what  she  saw,  and  the  strange  adventures  she  met  with,  will  give  much 
pleasure  to  our  young  folks,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  book  is  printed 
in  large  type,  and  on  stout  paper.  The  illustrations,  as  one  might 
expect  in  a  fairy  book,  are  funny,  but  well  executed. 

Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 

The  books  forwarded  by  this  firm  of  publishers  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  bright  appearanco,  and  the  reasonable  prices  at  which  they 
are  issued.  The  annual  volume  of  Sunday  is  among  the  number,  and, 
apart  from  the  interesting  matter  and  profuse  illustrations  which  are 
well  known,  is  strongly  bound  in  prettily  decorated  covers.  Here,  too, 
we  notice  that  this  firm  has  more  considered  the  interests  of  our  boys 
than  of  our  girls. 

Two  Blackbirds.  By  the  author  of  “Honor  Bright.” — Gordon,  the 
young  lad  from  the  East  Indies,  seems  to  have  inherited  some  of  the  bad 
traits  of  his  fast  father,  and  gives  great  trouble  to  the  country  doctor, 
his  guardian,  before  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  purchase  of  a 
bull-dog  (which  worries  a  farmer’s  sheep)  leads  him  into  bad  company. 
The  climax  is  reached,  however,  when  he  catches  “scarlet  fever”  at 
the  races,  and  causes  the  death  of  Daisy,  the  pet  of  the  doctor’s  family. 

Exciting  and  amusing  is  the  The  W  hite  Kangaroo,  by  E.  D.  Cleland, 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  two  young  boys,  the  sons  of  a  sheep 
farmer  in  Australia,  in  their  attempts  to  seize  a  white  kangaroo 
reputed  to  be  bewitched.  They  catch  a  sight  of  the  animal,  dismount, 
and  foolishly  leave  their  horses  untethered.  The  result  is,  after  a 
fruitless  chase,  they  find  their  horses  gone,  and  are  many  miles  from 
their  friends.  They  are  seized  by  Indians,  but  manage  to  escape,  and 
are  met  by  their  friends  when  overcome  by  thirst  and  fatigue. 

All’s  Well,  by  the  Author  of  “  Honor  Bright,”  is  a  capital  tale  for 
boys,  and  the  adventures  of  the  three  in  the  book  will  give  immense 
satisfaction  to  youthful  readers.  The  ship  in  which  the  boys  sailed 
touched  at  America,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Naples,  and  many 
opportunities  for  adventure  were  afforded  them  at  each  stopping-place. 

Tom’s  Opinion,  by  the  Author  of  “  Honor  Bright,”  is  in  very  much  the 
strain  of  the  Two  Blackbirds,  noticed  above.  There  are  two  boys,  one 
good  but  poor,  the  other  rich  but  bad,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  bad  boy 
goes,  not  to  the  races,  but  to  a  circus,  and  catches  scarlet  fever ;  his 
schoolfellows  are  soon  down  with  the  complaint,  and  the  good  boy  dies. 
We  recommend  the  author  of  Honor  Bright  to  dismiss  this  “  scarlet 
fever”  business.  It  is  too  prevalent. 

Larry’s  Lurk.  By  the  Author  of  “  Honor  Bright.” — Larry  always 
experienced  bad  “luck”  at  school,  as  the  constant  difficulties  in  which 
he  found  himself  were  termed  by  his  schoolfellows.  But  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  good  points  about  him,  as  the  perusal  of  the  book  will 
show. 

Hardy  and  Foolhardy,  by  the  Author  of  “  Honor  Bright,”  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  young  boys,  and  will  doubtless  impress  deeply 
the  lesson  of  avoiding  bad  companions. 

Seeley  &  Co. 

A  Young  Macedonian  in  the  Army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Church, M.A. — The  heroof  the  book,  a  young  Argive,  and  a  distant 
relative  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enters  the  army  of  the  latter  in  company 
with  a  young  Theban  friend.  The  major  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
different  campaigns  of  Alexander,  in  which  the  hero  and  his  friend  take 
part,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  two  friends  at  Galilee,  where  with  their  wives  they  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  peace  and  happiness.  A  nicely  bound  and  well- 
written  book,  which  will  prove  an  acceptable  prize  or  present. 

Longmans. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  There  are  here  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  fairy  tales,  not  so  familiar  perhaps  as  the 
“  Red  Riding  Hood,”  “  Sleeping  Beauty,”  and  their  usual  companions 
which  are  given  in  Mr.  Lang’s  Blue  Fairy  Book,  but  at  the  same  time 
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the  former  are  not  less  attractive  than  were  the  latter.  The  only  very 
familiar  title  we  find  here  is  “  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  and  the  version 
of  this  is  one  which  has  not  been  spoilt  by  modernizing.  The  others, 
such  as  “The  Little  Good  Mouse,”  “The  Golden  Goose,”  “  The  Story  of 
Sigurd,”  “  The  Enchanted  Pig,”  “  Dapplegrim,”  “  Princess  Rosette,” 
are  all  from  Norse,  French,  and  German  sources,  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  editor.  There  are  many  striking  illustrations,  and  the 
book  is  handsomely  bound,  and  is  gilt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Educational  Times.” 

Sir, — I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of  many  hard-working 
schoolmasters  and  anxious  parents  are  due  to  you  for  republish¬ 
ing  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  relating 
to  the  Society  bearing  the  pretentious  title  of  “  The  Society  of 
Science,  Letters,  and  Arts,  of  London.” 

I  would  strongly  advise  all,  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  read 
what  the  Editor  of  “  Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory,”  1890,  has  to 
say  respecting  this  Society,  pp.  17,  18,  19,  20,  of  the  Preface.  If 
these  pages  could  be  reprinted,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Editor  of  “  Crockford,”  and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of 
the  scholastic  profession  and  others,  it  would  at  least  be  the 
means  of  putting  the  public  on  their  guard. 

With  reference  to  the  “  F.S.Sc.”  I  was  at  one  time  well  plied 
with  correspondence  urging  me  to  fill  up  certain  papers,  and  so 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  Society;  these  papers  were  at  once 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  But  the  most  barefaced 
and  impudent  thing  was,  that  I  was  asked  to  become  the  Society’s 
Local  Secretary,  in  place  of  a  neighbour  “  resigned.”  On  making 
inquiry,  I  found  that  the  gentleman  (a  1st  Class  Classic,  Cam¬ 
bridge)  had  never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  Society. 
The  Society  then  conferred  a  Fellowship  on  the  organist  of  the 
church  where  I  officiated  (and,  I  believe,  appointed  him  their 
Local  Secretary) ;  which  distinction  produced  a  paragraph  in  the 
local  paper. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Dr.  Sturman,  who  seems  to  be  the  main¬ 
spring  (with  all  due  respect  to  the  Irish  Baronet)  of  the  “  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  of  London,”  was  at  one  time  a 
dealer  in  Foreign  Degrees,  and  any  one  may  see,  by  consulting 
page  20  of  “  Crockford,”  1890,  that  he  is  still  open  to  do  a  little 
business  in  the  Degree  line  “for  others  and  for  himself;” 
though,  as  the  Editor  says,  “  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  degree  more  or  less  would  scarcely  have  been  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  happy  possessor  of  ten  or  a  dozen  titles,”  as  the  said 
Dr.  Sturman  appears  to  be. 

It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time  that  in  giving  the  lists 
of  Graduates  and  Members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  the 
valuable  and  well  got-up  calendar,  it  would  be  well  to  require 
each  member  to  fill  up  a  form  stating  Degree,  University ,  and 
Date, — the  latter  points  being  of  great  importance  when  one 
considers  how  large  a  number  of  spurious  degrees,  &c.  there  are 
at  present  passing  as  genuine  in  the  scholastic  world. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  a  German  gentleman  at 
Brighton  to  fill  up  certain  papers  and  pay  certain  fees  in  order  to 
become  a  “  Ph.D.  and  M.  A.”  of  a  German  University.  (How 
many  schoolmasters  are  Ph.D’s  and  M.A.’s  of  Universities  they 
have  never  seen  P)  I  declined  the  honour  ;  but — and  this  is  the 
point — a  gentleman,  who  was  a  Principal — I  was  only  an  Assistant 
— was  offered  the  like  distinction  on  similar  conditions  ;  he  took 
the  bait,  ordered  a  new  “  brass  plate,”  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  styled  by  parents  and  pupils  “the  Doctor.” 

With  many  apologies  for  troubling  you  with  this, 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  Bowell,  M.A., 

Chandos  School,  Hereford.  Trim  Coll.,  Dublin. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Educational  Times.” 

Dear  Sir, — The  adoption  of  the  name  “  Kensington  Locals  ” 
for  the  examinations  and  “  Kensington  Degrees  ”  for  the  pur¬ 
chased  diplomas  of  the  so-called  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Art  deceives  many  people,  and  no  doubt  it  is  intended  so  to  do. 
I  have  known  a  case  in  which  “  Honours,  gold  and  silver  medal, 
Kensington,”  appearing  after  a  name,  was  understood  to  indicate 
a  high  distinction  awarded  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of 
Science.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  who  have  used  these  phrases 
have  themselves  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  so-called 
Society  is  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  ? — 
Yours  truly,  South  Kensington. 

November  10. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Principal  College  and  School  Boohs,  and  New 
Editions,  published  during  the  month  ending  November  30th,  1890. 

Amicis’a  (E.  de)  Holland  and  its  People,  translated  by  C.  Tilton,  8vo,7s.  6d.  c 
Arnold’s  (M.)  Poetical  Works,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Ball’s  (W.  W.  R.)  Elementary  Algebra,  12mo,  4s.  Gd.  cl. 

Ball’s  (W.  P.)  Are  the  Effects  of  Use  and  Disease  inherited  ?  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
Ballow’s  (W.  R.)  A  Compendium  of  Equine  Anatomy  and  Physics,  cr.  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  cl. 

Beaconsfield  (Lord),  by  J,  A.  Froude,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Beet’s  (J.  A.)  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  &c.,  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

Bikelas’s  (D.)  Seven  Essays  on  Christian  Greece,  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Blass’s  (Dr.)  Pronunciation  of  Ancient  Greek,  translated  by  W.  J.  Purton,  8vo, 
6c.  cl. 

Bottone’s  (S.  R.)  Electro-Motors,  how  Made  and  how  Used,  3s. 

By  water’s  (L.)  Aristotelis  Ethica  Nicomachea,  4to,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Caine’s  (W.  S.)  Picturesque  India,  Handbook  for  European  Travellers,  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  cl. 

Calleja’s  (C.)  Theory  of  Physics,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Calleja’s  (C.)  General  Physiology,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Chamber’s  Encyclopaedia.  Vol.  6,  roy.  8vo,  10s.  cl. 

Chaignet  (A.) :  Histoire  de  la  Psychologie  des  Grecs,  Yol.  3,  7fr.  50. 

Clair  (C.) :  La  Vie  de  Saint  Ignace  de  Loyola,  '20fr, 

Clerke’s  (A.  M.)  System  of  the  Stars,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Cucheval-Clarigny  :  Les  Finances  de  la  France,  1870  a  1890,  7fr.  50. 

Curtis’s  (H.  H.)  Class-Book  of  English  Historv,  1485-1890,  complete,  cr.  8vo, 
3s.  cl. 

Dearlove’s  (A.)  Tables  to  Find  the  Working  Speed  of  Cables,  32mo,  2s.  cl. 

De  Leon’s  (E.)  Thirty  Years  of  my  Life  on  Three  Continents,  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  cl. 
Denis  (E.) :  Fin  de  l’Inde'pendance  de  la  Boheme,  2  vols,  15fr. 

Dollinger’s  (J.  J.  von)  Studies  in  European  Life,  translated  by  M.  Warre,  8vo, 
14s.  cl. 

Dufferin  and  Ava’s  (Marchioness  of)  Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India,  cheap  edition, 
cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Dlirer  (E.) :  Edison,  Elektrische  Skizzen,  lm.  50. 

Earle’s  (J.)  English  Prose,  its  Elements,  History,  and  Usages,  8vo,  16s.  cl. 
Eliot’s  (C.  N.  E.)  Finnish  Grammar,  cr.  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  paste  grain. 

Ely’s  (T.)  Manual  of  Archajology,  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Euripides’s  Ion,  with  a  Translation  into  English  Verse  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  cl. 

Field’s  (II.  C.)  Ferns  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Immediate  Dependencies,  4to, 
21s.  cl. 

Fletcher’s  (C.  R.  L.)  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  existence,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Fullerton’s  (W.)  Architectural  Examples  in  Brick,  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron,  4to, 
15s.  cl. 

Ftirst  (J.) :  Glossarium  Grasco-Hebrseum,  Part  1,  lm.  50. 

Georges  (K  E.) :  Lexikon  der  Lateinischen  Wortformen,  Part  5,  3m. 

Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship,  Introduction  by  E.  Dowden, 
edited  by  C.  R.  Shorter,  2  vols,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Hamerling  (R.):  Die  Atomistik  d.  Willens,  2  vols,  12m. 

Hatch’s  (The  late  E.)  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Hossfeld’s  Advanced  French  Grammar,  by  H.  Lallemand  and  A.  Antoine,  cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Law  of  Musical  and  Dramatic  Copyright,  by  E.  Cutler,  T.  E.  Smith,  and  F.  E. 

Weatherly,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Lewes’s  (V.  B.)  Inorganic  Chemistry,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Leplay  (H.) :  Chimie  des  Industries  du  Sucre,  Vol.  2,  8fr. 

Lloyd’s  (W.  W.)  Sketches  of  Indian  Life,  folio  Gs.  bds. 

Mahaffy’s  (J.  P.)  Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway,  10s.  Gd.  cl. 

Mataigne  (H.):  Ncuvelle  Ge'ographie  de  la  France,  15fr. 

Matthay’s  (T.)  1,350  Questions  on  German  Literature,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Matthews’s  (G.  F.)  Manual  of  Logarithms,  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

Meyer  (L.) :  Grundziige  der  Theoretischen  Chemie,  4m. 

Mitchell’s  ( E.  H.)  Forty  Days  in  the  Holy  Land,  Before  and  After,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 
Moore’s  (Late  A.  L.)  Lectures  and  Papers  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation, 
8vo,  16s.  cl. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Sayings,  8vo,  2s.  cl. 

Pallain  (G.) :  Le  Mini.-tere  de  Talleyrand  sous  le  Directoire,  8fr. 

Pentecost’s  (G.  F.)  Bible  Studies,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

Pinkerton’s  (R.  H.)  Theoretical  Mechanics,  12mo,  2s.  cl. 

Preacher’s  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  by  Rev.  D.  G.  Watt, 
&c.,  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Renan  (E.):  Histoire  du  Peuple  d’lsrael,  Vol.  3,  7fr.  50. 

Reed’s  (T.  A.)  Biography'  of  I.  Pitman  (Inventor  of  Shorthand),  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
Bossing  (A.)  :  Einfiihrung  in  das  Studium  der  Theoretischen  Chemie,  6m.  50. 
Sadler’s  (Rev.  M.  F.)  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews, 
12mo,  6s.  cl. 

Schmid  (A.) :  Erkenntnisslelire,  2  vols,  9m. 

Scotti’s  (Dr.  C.)  Italian  Prose  Reader,  32mo,  2s.  cl. 

Simcox’s  (late  W.  H.)  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

Smith’s  (Rev.  G.  A.)  Book  of  Isaiah,  Vol.  2,  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Sophocles’s  Play's  and  Fragments,  with  Critical  Notes  by7  R.  C.  Jebb,  Part  4, 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  cl. 

Taisey-Chatenoy  (Marquise  de)  :  A  la  Cour  de  Napoleon  III.,  3fr.  50. 
Thucydidis  Historiarum  Libri  6-8,  rec.  C.  Hude,  5m. 

Trivier  (E.) :  Mon  Voyage  au  Continent  Noir,  3fr.  50. 

Verne’s  (J.)  The  Flight  to  France,  cheap  edition,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

Weiss  (J.  J  )  :  Essai  sur  1’Histoire  da  la  Literature  Framjaise,  3fr.  50. 

Wood’s  (Late  J.  T.)  Modern  Discoveries  of  the  Site  of  Ancient  Ephesus,  cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

Worsley’s  (II  )  Dawn  of  the  English  Reformation,  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cl. 

Wright’s  (C.  R.  A.)  The  Threshold  of  Science,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

Young’s  (A.)  Sociology  Diagrammatically  Systematized,  7s.  6d. 
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DAVID  NUTT,  270  and  271  Strand,  London. 


Tjhe  WEbuiNGTOjM  College  Series 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

IF1  IR,  IE3  IN' C  ZE3I  .A  IN’ ID  <3-  IE  IR,  IMI  .A.  IN' . 

B  Y 

H.  W.  EYE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  University  College  School ;  F.  DE  BAUDISS,  French  Master  at  University  College  School ; 
A.  I.  CALAIS,  late  French  Master  at  Wellington  College  ;  The  Rev.  J.  H.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Leeds  ;  The  Rev.  H.  A.  BULL,  late  Master  of  the  Modem  Side,  Wellington  College  ;  and  Miss  ALICE  ZIMMERN> 
of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH. 

THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  FRENCH  GRAM- 

MAR.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  F.  de  Baudiss.  Tenth  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised,  and  Printed  from  New  Type  (1890).  12mo,  iv.  868  pages,  cloth,  4s. 

*,*  The  merits  of  the  “Wellington  College  French  Grammar”  have  been  so 
universally  recognised  by  the  press,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  expressions  of 
approval.  All  competent  authorities  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  School 
French  Grammar  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  is  used  at  Wellington  College, 
University  College  School,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Dover,  Tiverton,  Tunbridge, 
Taunton,  Giggleswick. 

The  “  Grammar”  is  divided  into  two  portions— 

(1)  ACCIDENCE  AND  MINOS  SYNTAX,  which  may  be  had 

separately  at  Is.  6d. 

(2)  SYNTAX,  which  may  be  had  separately  at  3s.  6d. 

There  are  two  sets  of  EXERCISES  to  accompany  the  “Wellington  College 
French  Grammar  ” — 

(1)  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  D.  Matthews.  Third  Edition,  1889. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d.— To  which  there  exists  a  Xey.for  Teachers  only,  5s.net. 

(2)  By  A.  I.  Calais— 

(a)  THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  FRENCH  EXER¬ 

CISE!  BOOK.  Adapted  to  the  “  Wellington  College  French  Grammar,” 
and  containing  copious  Exercises  on  the  Accidence  and  the  Minor  Syntax. 
With  full  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition,  1889.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

(b)  EXERCISES  ON  THE  LONGER  SYNTAX.  Crown 

8vo.  1888.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


DICTATION  AND  “  UNSEENS ”  BOOK. 
FRENCH  SELECTIONS  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT 

SIGHT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  D.  Matthews.  Second  Edition,  1890.  Crown 
8vo,  128  pages,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


PHRASE  AND  CONVERSATION  BOOK. 

FRENCH  PHRASE  BOOK.  Containing  a  Selection  of  Ex¬ 
pressions  and  Idioms,  with  the  English  Equivalents.  1890.  16mo,  172  pages, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — “  We  have  formed  a  good  opinion  of  this  useful  little  work.  It  is 
full,  progressive,  systematic,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  double  columns.  For 
purposes  of  composition  and  conversation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  master  the 
matter  contained  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  and  by  means  of  M.  Calais’s  classification 
it  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  in  a  complete  and  systematic  manner. 


READER. 

THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  FRENCH  READER. 

Comprising  stirring  Complete  Stories  and  Narrative  Extracts  from  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Jules  Sandeau,  Th.  Gautier,  Alf.  de  Vigny,  J.  H. 
de  Brandt,  L.  Garneray,  E.  Souvestre,  Selected  and  Annotated  by  A.  I.  Calais. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

*,*  The  chief  features  of  the  “  Reader  ”  are  that  each  extract  is  a  complete  story 
or  episode,  and  that  all  the  matter  is  taken  from  good  modern  writers,  and  is  of  a 
nature  to  itnerest  boys. 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HERMAN. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
A  SCHOOL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  W.  Eve, 

M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  printed  from  new  type.  Crown 
8vo  (xvi.,410  pp.),  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESS  NOTICES. 

Practical  Teacher. — “We  have  carefully  compared  this  grammar  with  the  best 
German  grammars,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  lucidity  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  quantity  of  matter,  and  general  excellence,  it  surpasses  every  other  German 
grammar  with  which  we  have  compared  it.” 

Literary  World. — “  Goes  very  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  of  which  the  author 
is  evidently  a  complete  master.  ...  A  most  complete  and  thorough  grammar.  .  .  . 
especially  well  adapted  for  advanced  scholars  and  for  self-teaching.” 

Scotsman. — “  The  methods  in  the  accidence  and  syntax  are  excellent,  the  explana¬ 
tions  perspicuous,  the  illustrations  apt  and  illuminative.” 

Schoolmaster. — “  A  very  good  German  grammar.  The  rules,  paradigms,  and 
examples  are  given  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  presented  in  a  form  well  adapted 
for  committing  to  memory.  The  printing  is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct.  An 
admirable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  multitude  of  short  extracts,  many  of  them 
small  literary  gems,  from  German  authors,  presented  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  rules  of  syntax.  A  separate  translation  of  these  is  given  in  an  appendix.” 


AN  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE  WORK  IS 

A  SHORT  GERMAN  ACCIDENCE  AND  MINOR 

SYNTAX.  Crown  8vo  (xv.,  102  pp.),  cloth,  2s. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESS  NOTICES. 

Practical  Teacher. — “  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  larger  work,  the 
present  volume  will  stand  in  no  need  of  an  introduction.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  Handy  and  well-arranged.” 

Scotsman. — “  Useful  for  pupils  not  far  advanced  enough  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  more  exacting  work.” 

Educational  Times.—"  The  rules  are  concise,  and  in  general  clearly  given  ,  and 
both  examples  and  paradigms  are  well  chosen.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  short  grammar,  based  on  the  whole  on  scientific  principles,  which  has  also  the 
merit  of  not  professing  to  teach  German  conversation  by  the  means  of  impossible 
sentences.” 


EXERCISES  TO  ACCOMPANY  THE  SCHOOL  GER¬ 
MAN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  Alice  Zimmebn.  1889.  Crown 
8vo.  116  pp.  Cloth.  2s. 

Schoolmaster.— “  The  exercises  are  primarily  intended  for  those  who  use  Mr. 
Eve’s  School  Grammar,  noticed  some  time  ago  in  our  columns;  but  will  prove  very 
useful  to  students  of  German  generally.  They  are  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
the  usual  sets  of  short  >entences  found  in  ordinary  exercise  books,  and  provide 
students  with  the  vigorous  mental  exercises  so  necessary  to  improvement.  The 
help  given  in  the  notes  is  sufficient  and  judicious.” 

Educational  Times.—"  The  course  is  progressive  and  very  thorough.  No  one 
who  has  worked  carefully  through  them,  can  fail  to  have  obtained  a  good  insight 
into  the  manifold  difficulties  of  German  construction.  Both  the  German  and  the 
English  in  it  are  correct  and  correctly  idiomatic.  Of  how  many  books  of  this  class 
can  the  same  be  said  in  every  detail  ?  ” 


DICTATION  AND  “  UNSEENS”  BOOK. 
GERMAN  SELECTIONS  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT 

SIGHT.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull.  Second  Edition,  1890.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S 

JMew  Publications. 


JUST  COMPLETED. 

In  Eight  Volumes,  square  8vo,  cloth,  48s.  ;  or  half-morocco,  68s, 

BLACKIE’S 

MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Maps. 

“A  model  and  a  marvel  of  accurate  information.” — Spectator. 

“  Some  handy  form  of  encyclopaedia  has  long  been  wanted.  This  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  without  being  bulky.  The  information  is  succinctly  given,  sufficiently 
copious,  and  strictly  relevant.” — Saturday  Review. 


Animal  Painting  for  Beginners  (Vere  Foster’s  Water- 
Colour  Series).  Consisting  of  Twelve  Simple  Studies  in  Colours,  drawn 
from  Nature  by  Stephen  T.  Dadd  and  E.  B.  Stanley  Montefiore,  with 
numerous  Pencil  Illustrations  and  Practical  Directions.  In  One  Vol.,  4to, 
cloth  extra,  4s. 

Fortieth  Thousand. 

The  Universe  ;  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
A  Study  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and  explained  by 
Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.  With  273  Engravings  on 
Wood,  of  which  Fifty-six  are  Full-page  size.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOE  PRIZES. 

BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

By  England’s  Aid  ;  or,  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  (1585- 
1604).  With  Ten  Page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse,  and  Four  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

By  Bight  of  Conquest ;  or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.  With 
Ten  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  Two  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

Maori  and  Settler:  a  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  With 
Eight  Page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

A  Chapter  of  Adventures  ;  or,  Through  the  Bombardment 
of  Alexandria.  With  Six  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

A  Rough  Shaking.  By  Geo.  Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
“  David  Elginbrod,”  “At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,”  &c.  With  Twelve 
Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine 
edges,  6s. 

The  Light  Princess  ;  and  other  Fairy  Stories.  New  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

BY  GORDON  STABLES. 

’Twixt  School  and  College  :  a  Tale  of  Self-Reliance.  With 
Eight  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

BY  G.  NORWAY. 

Hussein  the  Hostage  ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  Persia. 
With  Eight  Page  Illustrations  by  John  Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

BY  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

The  Secret  Of  the  Old  House  :  a  Story  for  Children.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BY  J.  R.  HUTCHINSON,  B.A. 

Hal  Hungerford ;  or,  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Boy  Emi¬ 
grant,  Illustrated  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d 

BY  JULIA  GODDARD. 

The  Golden  Weathercock.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BY  J.  H.  YOXALL. 

Nutbrown  Roger  and  I :  a  Romance  of  the  Highway.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

BY  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

A  Rash  Promise  ;  or,  Meg’s  Secret.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

***  Blackie  &  Son’s  New  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Prizes, 
Presentation,  &c.,  post  free  on  application. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  OLD  BAILEY. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


IN  TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS,  2s.  0d.  each. 

Beginning  on  December  1st. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED, 
CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED,  AND  SET  UP  AFRESH 
FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END. 


Prospectus,  with  full  particulars  and  specimen  pages,  sent  free  on  application. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS  AHTOHZHUS. 

Translated  literally,  with  Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductory  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy,  and  Index.  By  Georoe  Long,  M.A.  Printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press,  on  handmade  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  post  8vo,  6s. 

“  Few  care  to  read  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  original,  and  few  would  profit  by  doing 
so.  His  ‘  Thoughts  ’  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  world  in  virtue  of  their  matter, 
not  in  virtue  of  their  style,  and,  as  Matthew  Arnold  long  ago  pointed  out,  Mr.  Long’s 
presentation  of  them  in  English  dress  is  beyond  comparison  the  best.” — Times. 

Fcap.  4to,  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  5». 

WOOD  CARTING.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  F.R.L.S.,  M.A. 

“  It  teaches  the  pupil  how  to  use  his  tools  and  material  by  acquiring  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  both  ;  what  kind  of  work  he  is  first  to  put  his  hand  to,  and  the 
precise  moment  when  he  must  stay  his  hand  and  proceed  no  further  until  he  is 
perfected  in  the  rudimentary  lessons.  Such  patient,  explicit,  step-by-step  teach¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Leland’s  is,  indeed,  the  only  road  to  excellence.” — Saturday  Review, 

STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS.  By  R.  M.  Parkinson,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


BOHNS  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  AND  RECENT  VOLUMES. 

EDGEWORTH’S  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Lazy  Lawrence; 

Tarlton  ;  The  False  Key ;  The  Birthday  Present ;  Simple  Susan ;  The  Bracelets  ; 
The  Little  Merchants ;  Old  Poz ;  The  Mimic  ;  Mademoiselle  Panache  ;  The 
Basket-Woman  ;  The  White  Pigeon  ;  The  Orphans  ;  Waste  Not,  Want  Not ; 
Forgive  and  Forget ;  The  Barring-Out ;  Eton  Montem.  With  Eight  Illus¬ 
trations  by  L.  Speed.  3s.  6d. 

NORTH’S  DIVES  OF  THE  NORTHS— Right  Hon.  Francis  North, 
Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  North.  Together  with  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  A. 
Jessopp,  D.D.  With  3  Portraits.  3  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

“  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and 
complete  edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  hook,  and  will  congratulate  themselves  that 
it  has  found  so  skilful  and  competent  an  editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.”— Times. 

JOHNSON’S  DIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Napier,  and  an  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 
3  vols. ,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BOHN’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ATHDETIC  SPORTS.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Bell,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  7  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each.  Vols.  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  ready.  Voll  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  in  the  press. 

VOL.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton  ;  Dawn  Tennis,  by  H. 
W.  Wilberforce;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by  Julian  Marshall, 
MajorSPENS.andJ.  A.Tait  ;  Golf, by  W.  T.Linskill;  Hockey, by S. F.Creswell. 

“  A  most  readable  and  carefully  compiled  manual  of  outdoor  sports  ....  The 
handbook  is  worthy  of  its  authors  and  publishers.  The  typography  is  good,  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are  excellent.” — Sportsman. 

VOL.  II.— Rowing'  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F. 
Knight  ;  Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Corbett. 

“  It  should  be  in  every  sportsman’s  library.” — Sportsman. 

VOL.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  ;  Broadsword  and  Single- 
Stick,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C,  Phillipps  Wolley  ;  Wrestling,  by 
Walter  Armstrong  ;  Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 
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(In  1889  and  1890,  TWO  U.C.C.  Students  passed  in  Branch  I. 

•  each  year.) 

Branch  I. :  Classics. — The  Course  embraces  papers  on  Authors ; 
History ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Prose  Composition ;  and  Gram¬ 
mar,  together  with  trial  passages  for  Unseen  Translation. 

Difficult  and  important  passages  are  set  for  the  student  to  translate, 
and  his  version  revised.  Lists  of  notabilia,  suitable  for  revision  before 
the  examination,  are  given,  and  the  notes  of  the  selected  text- book 
supplemented.  In  the  case  of  some  authors,  fuller  notes  are  sent. 

First  Stage. — Fee,  Six  guineas.  Second  Stage. — Fee,  Six  guineas. 

Only  half  of  these  will  be  needed  by  a  student  who  took  good 
Honours  at  Inter.,  and  neither  Stage  I.  nor  Stage  II.  is  necessary 
to  an  average  B.A.  Honourman. 

Composition  Fee  for  Stages  I.  and  II. — Eleven  guineas. 

Third  Stage ,  preparing  for  M.A.,  and  assuming  an  attainment  of 
B.A.  Honours  work.  Fee — Ten  guineas. 

Branch  II. :  Mathematics. — The  College  course  so  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  University  regulations  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
show  the  arrangements  here.  The  number  of  papers  and  lessons  in 
each  subject  is  determined  by  its  importance  and  its  difficulty. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  the  Inter.  Arts  Honours  Course,  assuming 
only  the  B.A.  Pass  Course,  which  it  recapitulates.  Fee — Six 
guineas. 

Second  Stage,  requiring  knowledge  of  First  Stage,  and  leading  up  to 
B.A.  Honours  standard,  and  recapitulating.  Fee — Six  guineas. 
Third  Stage,  being  the  additional  subjects  required  for  M. A.,  and  revi¬ 
sion  of  previous  stages.  Fee — Ten  guineas. 

(In  1888,  a  U.C.C.  strident  headed  the  M.A.  list  in  Branch  III.) 

Branch  III. :  Mental  and  Moral  Science. — The  full  course 
is  divided  into  two  stages. 

Stage  I.,  Lower  Course. — This  brings  the  student  from  the  level 
of  the  B.A.  Pass  work  to  the  higher  level  of  the  B.Sc.  Higher 
Course  carries  the  student  to  the  level  of  B.A.  Hons.,  excluding 
Authors.  Fee— Six  guineas. 

Stage  II. — This  takes  up  the  M.A.  work  proper,  inclusive  of  the 
special  subjects  set  from  year  to  year.  Fee — Ten  guineas. 

(In  1890,  THREE  U.C.C.  Students  passed  in  Branch  IV.) 

Branch  IV. :  Languages. — There  are  two  stages  of  preparation : 
the  first  covering  the  whole  field  of  examination  and  bringing  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  up  to  the  standard  of  B.A. 
Honours;  the  second  assuming  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  which  the 
first  stage  would  give. 

In  a  foreign  language,  say  French,  the  lines  of  the  M.A.  examination 
are  closely  followed  in  every  one  of  the  papers.  And  here,  as 
in  English,  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  subject  are  reserved 
for  the  second  stage.  Each  test-paper  is  accompanied  by  a  paper 
containing  notes,  hints,  suggestions,  and  the  advice  of  a  specialist  on 
the  reading  for  the  next  paper. 

First  Stage,  equivalent  to  B.A.  Honours.  Fee — Eleven  guineas. 
Second  Stage,  assuming  a  knowledge  of  First  Stage  work — Ten  guineas. 

Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  these  Classes  may  be  had  from — 

THE  SECRETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office ,) 

12ft  Booksellers  Bow, 

Strand,  W.C. 


SCALE  or  ADVERTISEMENTS . 

£  s.  d. 


Outer  Pages  and  Facing  Matter .  5  10  0 

Other  Pages .  4  10'  0 

Two -thirds  Page .  3  10  0 

Half-Page  .  2  10  0 

„  Facing  Matter .  8  0  0 

Quarter-Page .  1  10  0 

Column,  or  One-third  Page .  2  0  0 

Half-Column .  12  6 

Six  Lines  and  under  .  0  3  6 

Per  Line  Additional  .  0  0  6 
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A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  in  Germany  to  the 
condition  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  anticipation 
of  important  reforms  which  are  pending.  The  views  of  the 
Emperor  William  on  the  subject  of  Education  are  freely 
commented  on  in  the  discussions.  The  Emperor  has 
frequently  manifested  his  interest  in  education,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  shows  that  he  has  his  own  well- 
defined  opinions,  based  on  his  own  reflections  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  with  his  accustomed  energy  he  is 
using  his  influence  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  which  he  himself  approves.  It  is  believed 
that  Guszfeldt’s  book,  “Die  Erziehung  der  deutschen  J ugend,” 
just  published,  which  is  exciting  much  discussion  in  Germany, 
contains  authentic  information  on  the  Emperor’s  ideal. 

The  author  of  this  book  first  addresses  himself  to  parents, 
and  points  out  where  most  mistakes  are  made  in  the  earliest 
education  at  home.  Then  he  deals  with  the  transition  from 
infancy  to  boyhood,  and  here  he  complains  of  a  sudden  leap 
and  change  of  method  from  one  in  which  education  is  the 
whole  aim  to  another  in  which  there  is  an  overweight  of 
instruction  over  education.  To  avoid  this  break  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  or  at  least  to  minimise  it,  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  great 
movement  in  Germany.  Guszfeldt  describes  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  education  of  youth  as  “  training  directed  to  the 
development  of  health,  physical  power  and  skill,  a  pure  heart, 
feeling  for  one’s  fellow-creatures,  firmness  of  character,  sense 
of  duty,  acuteness,  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.” 
The  separation  of  instruction  and  education  interferes  with 
the  course  of  such  uniform  and  harmonious  training,  and 
hence  he  declares  that  the  watchword  for  the  future  must  be 
“  Less  knowledge  and  more  training.” 

The  author  makes  the  following  amongst  other  suggestions. 
The  school  which  is  an  institution  for  instruction  must  be 
transformed  into  an  institution  for  general  training.  The 
necessary  time  must  be  obtained  by  extending  the  school 
hours  over  a  longer  portion  of  the  day.  The  number  of 
direct  lessons  should  be  reduced  to  four  or  five  daily,  but  the 
pupils  should  have  time  to  work  independently  or  to  do 
private  study  during  certain  honrs.  Home  work  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  and  many  of  the  subjects  of  tuition 
should  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Early  specialisation 
should  be  avoided.  The  special  knowledge  required  in  the 
pupil’s  subsequent  vocation  he  should  acquire  from  his 
eighteenth  year  onwards.  But  the  suggestion  which  excites 
most  surprise  in  Germany  is  that  much  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  body — to  physical  exer¬ 
cises.  The  Englishman  is  here  taken  as  a  model,  and,  in  the 
amusing  criticisms  which  the  book  has  received  in  the 
German  Press,  this  point  is  sometimes  severely  dwelt  on. 
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It  is  very  naturally  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  in  the 
two  countries  are  not  the  same,  and  it  is  repeatedly  stated 
that  an  Englishman,  twenty  years  old,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
knowledge,  can  always  secure  a  good,  remunerative  situation 
in  England  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  contrast  we  read  such 
comments  as  the  following: — “  Our  ( i.e .,  the  German)  colonies 
do  not  invite  emigration,  our  young  people  remain  at  home  a 
long  while  waiting  for  a  situation.  There  is  energetic  action 
in  England  which  carries  the  young  forward,  whereas  discou¬ 
ragement  impedes  them  in  Germany.  The  struggle  for  life  is 
fiercer  in  Germany  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  compe¬ 
titors.  The  younger  pupils  have  none  of  that  self-government 
which  the  author  suggests  is  possessed  by  young  Englishmen ; 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  German  blood.”  Again,  in  other  criticisms 
on  the  same  hook,  we  read  : — “  The  German  is  created  and 
trained  for  family  life,  not  for  public  life.  What  does  a 
regular  student  at  the  University  value  most  ?  The  instruc¬ 
tion  he  gets  ?  No.  The  unconventional  intercourse  with 
a  friendly  family.  Recreations  enjoyed  under  the  eyes  of 
the  teacher  will  always  lack  the  charm  of  unconventionality. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  master  can  join  in  the  school  games. 
There  are  always  some  pupils  who  would  like  to  wheedle 
round  him,  and  they  would  find  their  opportunity  in  the 
playground.  However  much  the  master  might  try  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  the  tone  could  never  he  free  ;  nor  can  the 
teacher  place  himself  altogether  on  a  level  with  the  pupil.” 
The  lesson  we  think  all  this  teaches  us  here  is,  that  as  what 
is  said  to  be  impossible  in  Germany  is  easy  in  England,  so 
also  things  which  are  possible  in  Germany  may  he  impossible 
in  England.  The  educational  systems  of  the  two  countries 
could  not  be  interchanged. 

There  is,  however,  very  general  agreement  with  the  author 
on  the  part  of  the  Press  on  some  points,  such  as  that  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  have  to  be 
acquired  at  the  universities,  and  not  in  the  schools  ;  that  the 
mother-tongue  (German)  is  at  present  greatly  neglected,  and 
that  this  is  also  thecase  with  history.  The  history  of  Germ  any, 
especially  the  more  modern,  is  to  the  pupils  of  the  German 
Gymnasium  “  a  book  with  seven  seals.”  Both  Conservative 
and  Republican  newspapers  agree  that  there  is  a  want  of 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  and  both  agree  that  the  Real- 
schulen  must  step  in  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  present 
movement ;  but  such  reservations  as  the  following  are  made  : 
— “A  safeguard  against  inundation  must  be  provided  in  these 
schools  when  the  changes  are  effected.  The  culture  of  the 
mind  must  not  be  neglected.  The  Gymnasien,  the  number 
of  which  need  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  the  Realschulen, 
must  still  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  The 
latter  will  be  frequented  by  those  who  hope  to  obtain  wealth 
through  skill  and  energy ;  whereas  the  future  high  officials 
of  State  will  continue  to  frequent  the  Gymnasium.  It  is 
to  the  ideal  feature  in  the  training  given  by  the  Gymnasium 
that  Germany  owes  her  bureaucracy  which  many  other 
nations  envy.  Protected  against  want,  the  officials  of  Ger¬ 
many  serve  their  country  with  disinterestedness,  and  without 
envying  those  who,  in  the  economical  struggle,  may  acquire 
millions.”  If  this  be  a  true  picture,  technical  education  is 
carried  high  in  Germany. 

As  various  rumours  and  statements  have  recently  been 
set  afloat  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Reconstitution  of 
the  University  of  London,  we  deem  it  desirable  to  give  our 


readers  (so  far  as  the  latest  accessible  information  allows)  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  which 
that  process  has  involved.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Senate,  dealt  with  in  our  leader  of  March  1st, 
several  revised  schemes  have  appeared,  each  in  succession 
embodying  fresh  provisions  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
London  colleges  and  medical  bodies.  The  last  scheme  is 
dated  June  25th  ;  and,  in  the  way  of  concession,  it  has  drifted 
considerably  beyond  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  In  a 
proposed  Senate  of  forty-two  members,  eighteen  are  to  repre¬ 
sent  constituent  colleges,  and  four  the  professional  bodies.  It 
gives,  as  we  understand  it,  to  the  constituent  colleges  (i.e., 
at  present,  University  and  King’s  only)  the  virtual  direction, 
not  only  of  their  own  curricula  and  teaching,  hut  also  of 
their  own  examinations,  up  to  and  including  the  degree 
examinations  in  Arts  and  Science ;  and  candidates  who  pass 
these  examinations  are  to  receive  the  degrees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  These  powers,  it  is  true,  are  to  be 
exercised  under  the  control  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate ;  but  then  at  least  a  half  of  this  committee  will 
consist  of  college  representatives.  It  is  understood  that  the 
two  colleges  have  accepted  this  scheme.  Examinations  for 
medical  degrees  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  conjoint  board  of 
examiners,  partly  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  partly  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  but  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  a  controlling  committee  of  the  Senate 
is  not  provided  for  in  this  case  also.  From  later  correspon¬ 
dence  it  would  appear  that  the  Physicians  consider  some  such 
control  an  indispensable  condition  of  accepting  the  scheme ; 
while  the  Surgeons  propose  that  the  Senate’s  powers  should 
be  delegated  to  a  body  outside  of  itself.  This  difference 
between  the  two  great  medical  bodies  is  the  first  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  A  second  arises  out 
of  the  inflexible  attitude  of  provincial  colleges.  Without 
repeating  their  protests,  to  which  indeed  we  have  more 
than  once  drawn  attention,  we  believe  we  may  venture  to 
state  that  what  would  satisfy  these  colleges  is  one  of  two 
things  :  either  (and  in  preference)  that  the  University  should 
remain  as  it  is ;  or,  if  it  does  not,  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  London  colleges.  Now  the 
scheme  we  are  writing  about  already  provides  that  provincial 
colleges  may,  under  certain  conditions,  have  the  same  powers 
of  examining  their  own  students  as  are  offered  to  University 
and  King’s ;  but  their  further  demands  clearly  mean  that 
they  should  be  similarly  represented  upon  the  Senate,  and 
also  upon  any  standing  committee  to  which  the  Senate  may 
delegate  the  control  of  the  examinations  already  provided 
for.  Thus  the  Senate  yet  has  much  to  do  to  satisfy  the 
colleges  all  round ;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  scheme  will  still 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  Convocation.  Thus  the  prospect 
at  present  does  not  seem  very  favourable  to  a  settlement,  or 
at  any  rate  an  early  settlement;  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  University  and  King’s  Colleges  should  have  addressed 
the  daily  papers  in  their  recent  conjoint  letter,  which  means, 
we  take  it,  that,  in  case  of  any  modification  of  the  scheme  to 
their  detriment,  or  of  undue  delay  in  bringing  it  into  effect, 
they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  acceptance  of  it, 
and  to  press  for  a  charter  as  an  independent  University. 


The  London  School  Board  have  been  putting  themselves 
in  evidence  pretty  assiduously  of  late.  As  plaintiffs  in  an 
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■action  against  a  bankrupt  building-firm,  they  have  recovered 
•over  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  damages.  In  the 
loan  market,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  London  County 
Council,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  3^  per  cent.,  the  principal  to  be  repaid  in  50  equal 
annual  instalments.  They  have  settled  the  piano  business  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  they  are 
now  greatly  exercised  over  the  very  grave  question  of 
establishing  a  legal  department  of  their  own.  All  this 
activity,  whatever  may  be  its  educational  outcome,  can 
hardly  he  welcome  to  the  ratepayer  rated  up  to  a  shilling  in 
the  pound.  Whatever  else  may  come  of  it,  he  may  be  excused 
for  concluding  that  it  will  certainly  lead  to  an  increased 
school-rate.  One  Board  may  differ  from  another  Board  in 
its  component  units,  but  all  Boards  agree  in  showing  an 
incurable  incapacity  for  keeping  down  the  rate.  At  election 
time,  candidates  pay  such  homage  to  the  great  virtue  of 
economy  as  is  implied  in  enunciating  economic  common¬ 
places  ;  but,  once  elected  on  the  Board,  they  seem  neither  to 
have  the  will  nor  the  power  of  effecting  any  appreciable 
retrenchment.  The  evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  the  action 
above  referred  to  helps  to  explain  the  difficulties  a  popularly 
elected  body  are  exposed  to  when  transacting  business  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accounts 
for  that  excessive  expenditure  with  which  they  ai’e  justly 
reproached.  It  appeared  that  in  August,  1884,  the 
defendants  contracted  with  the  Board  to  build  the  Kilburn 
Lane  Schools  for  a  sum  of  £1 7,397,  according  to  specification. 
The  schools  were  completed  in  August,  1885,  and  the  late  ai’chi- 
tectofthe  Board  gave  his  certificate.  Three  years  later,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  had  been  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
very  flagrant  deviations  from  the  specification.  “  In  fact,” 
said  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  “  the  whole  building  was 
found  to  have  been  in  many  places  scamped,  and  £5000 
would  be  required  to  put  the  schools  in  decent  order,  and 
even  then  they  would  not  be  of  that  strength  and  value  they 
would  have  been  had  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  specifica¬ 
tion  been  properly  observed.”  How,  of  course,  the  Board 
trusted  to  their  officials  to  see  that  the  work  was  properly 
•done.  They  paid  their  architect  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  allowed  him  to  pursue  his  own  practice  as  well, 
and  yet  this  gentleman  admitted  that  he  never  visited  the 
works  until  they  were  completed,  and  then  only  “  to  gather 
ideas  for  future  schools,  and  not  to  examine  the  work  done.” 
The  supervision  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  an  inspector, 
who  was  to  visit  the  works  and  report  to  the  architect  any 
reports  he  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  works.  This  last- 
named  official  stated  that  he  had  three  other  schools  to  look 
after  at  the  time  the  Kilburn  Lane  Schools  were  in  course  of 
erection,  and  at  a  later  period  he  had  as  many  as  seven 
schools  to  attend  to,  with  the  result  that  they  were  practically 
erected  without  supervision.  No  wonder  that  the  judge,  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  should  remark  thatthe  defendants  would 
indeed  have  to  be  proof  against  every  human  temptation 
builders  are  subject  to,  if  they  did  not  occasionally  take  a 
somewhat  liberal  view  of  the  true  construction  of  the 
specification;  and  then  he  added,  with  grave  irony:  “The 
Board  were  bound  in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  bring  this 
action,  even  against  bankrupts,  to  prevent  contractors  from 
violating  their  agreements,  simply  because  the  Board  were 
unbusinesslike.” 


The  mode  of  doing  business  brought  to  light  by  the 
evidence  given  in  this  case  goes  far  to  explain  the  remarkable 
reference,  in  Mr.  Diggle’s  annual  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Board,  to  the  expenditure  of  £75,000  annually  on  the  repairs 
of  school  buildings.  These  buildings,  having  all  been  erected 
within  twenty  years,  cost  on  an  average  about  £200  each, 
per  annum,  to  keep  them  in  repair.  “  The  48  schools,” 
observes  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  “  opened  in  1885  and 
1886,  cost,  in  the  year  ending  25tli  March,  1890,  in  repairs, 
a  round  sum  of  over  £4,100,  and  they  had  cost  in  the 
preceding  year,  £3,000.  Upon  one  of  these  schools  £25,000 
would  have  to  be  spent  during  the  current  year,  and  there 
were  several  others  upon  which  a  considerable,  but  at  present 
unascertained,  expenditure  would  be  necessary.”  Comment 
on  this  is  needless.  A  priori,  no  arrangement  would  promise 
to  work  more  economically  than  one  that  entrusted  to  those 
who  provided  the  money  the  choosing  of  the  body  which  was 
to  spend  it.  The  School  Board  for  London  is  a  standing 
example  of  how  little  a  priori  considerations  should  count  in 
practical  affairs. 

Happily  the  friend  of  popular  education  may  still  hope  that 
the  great  work  of  educating  the  masses  will  go  on  without 
check,  in  spite  of  its  cost.  Its  very  magnitude  is  the  best 
excuse  that  we  can  offer  for  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Higgle  tells  us  that  the  Board  over  which  he 
presides  is  responsible  for  the  right  education  of  67  out  of 
every  100  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of 
London,  which  was  equal  to  13  in  every  100  of  that  of  England 
and  Wales.  He  was  therefore  well  justified  in  saying  that 
the  Board’s  work  was  an  intensely  human  work,  as  it  touched 
the  family  life  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  lived  in 
London. 

Has  the  School  Board  raised  that  family  life  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  than  that  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  Has  it 
quickened  its  intelligence,  refined  its  manuers,  improved  its 
morals  ?  If  it  has  not  done  all  three  in  an  appreciable  degree, 
it  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  more  or  less.  We  think  there 
is  evidence  that  something  has  been  accomplished  in  all  three 
directions,  and  there  is  promise  of  still  greater  results  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Diggle’s  statement  affords  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  scholars  is  increasing,  although  it  comes  in 
a  form  which  lessens  our  satisfaction  that  it  is  so.  It  is  found 
that  the  children  pass  the  higher  standards  in  greater  numbers, 
and  are  leaving  school  at  an  earlier  age,  than  formerly.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  mental  training  ends,  for  the  great 
majority  of  children,  with  the  end  of  their  school  life.  Not 
only  so,  hut  the  small  acquisitions  of  their  schooldays  are 
lost  too.  Special  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  this  evil 
by  the  legislation  of  last  session,  designed  to  make  evening 
schools  more  attractive  to  youths  approaching  manhood  than 
has  hithei’to  been  the  case.  The  Education  Code  Act,  1890, 
provides  that  “  it  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  a 
Parliamentary  grant  to  an  evening  school  that  elementary 
education  shall  be  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there 
given,  and  that  so  much  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
‘  elementary  school  ’  in  section  3  of  the  Elementary  Act, 
1890,  as  requires  that  elementary  education  shall  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  education  given  in  an  elementary  school, 
shall  not  apply  to  ‘  evening  schools.’  ” 

Unfortunately,  this  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  those 
who  obtained  employment  on  passing  the  required  standards 
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to  resort  to  the  continuation  school  thus  provided  by  the 
Legislature.  What  mental  energy  is  left  to  the  operative  for 
an  evening  class  at  the  end  of  a  ten  hours’  day  speut  in  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  some  simple  operation,  too  often  in 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  P  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  he  is 
eager  to  escape  at  the  earliest  moment  to  some  form  of 
recreation  or  repose  ?  In  addition,  therefore,  to  making  the 
continuation  school  attractive,  there  is  needed  some  regu¬ 
lation  such  as  obtains  in  France,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  employers  of  youths  aid  each  other.  In  each 
of  the  arrondissements  into  which  Paris  is  divided  the 
Government  maintains  a  science  school,  in  which  geometry, 
machine-drawing,  applied  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects  are  taught.  Attendance  at  these  science  classes  is 
obligatory  in  apprentices,  and  they  leave  work  at  five  to 
enable  them  to  go.  Account,  is  kept  at  the  school  of  their 
attendances,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  the  employer,  a  bad 
attender  at  sr  jool  being  liable  to  dismissal  from  the  shop. 
Some  such  cu-operation  between  the  school  authorities  here 
and  employers  is  needed  that  the  continuation  school  may 
yield  its  best  results. 

Mr.  Diggle  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  the  school 
fee  was  a  hindrance  to  school  attendance,  and  remarked  that 
it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  present  affairs  in  London.  The 
present  Board  had  relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  payment 
of  fees,  so  that  practically  there  was  free  education  for  those 
who  were  not  able  to  pay.  For  the  year  ending  the  25th 
March,  1880,  with  an  average  attendance  of  342, 3<)0  children, 
the  amount  received  in  school  fees  was  £124,000;  for  the 
year  ending  25th  March,  1890,  it  was  £120,000  "or  an 
average  attendance  of  345.500,  or  a  decrease  of  £ /000  in 
fees  with  an  increase  of  32,000  children.  The  Chairman  has 
to  report,  notwithstanding  the  relaxations  in  respect  to  the 
fee,  that  “the  regularity  of  school  attendance  meanwhile 
was  not  improving,  but  was  perceptibly  diminishing.”  The 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  which  last  year  was  78*7, 
was  this  year  only  78  per  cent.  Mr.  Diggle  interprets  these 
figures  to  mean  “  that  every  day  there  were  97,397  children 
absent  from  school  in  London,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly 
ought  not  to  be  absent.”  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
calls  urgently  for  a  remedy. 


REVIEWS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

German  School  Boohs  ;  (a)  A  Manual  of  German  Composition,  Sfc. 
By  C.  H.  Ohly,  Ph  D.  ( Williams  Sr  Norgate.)  (h)  Macmillan’' s 
Course  of  German  Composition.  First  Course.  By  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  ( Macmillan .)  (c)  A  Second  German  Header  and 

Writer.  By  W.  Stuart  MacGowan,  B.A.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  Sf  Co.)  (d)  Grimm's  Kinder-  und  Ha usmarchen.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  G.  Hiclcie,  M.A.  (e)  1350  Question s 
on  German  Literature.  By  T.  Matthay.  (D.  Nutt.)  (/) 
Fouques  “  Undine.”  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  H.  C.  G.  Von  Jagemann.  (New  York:  Henry 
Halt  8f  Co.)  J 

German  school-books  increase  in  such  an  alarming  quantity 
than  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  educational  critic  to  keep  pace 
with  them;  and  we  onlv  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  of 
German,  which  we  consider  a  most  beneficial  element  in  modern 
education,  that  the  demand  may  be  equal  to  the  supply.  This 
day  we  have  selected  for  brief  notice  a  few  of  the  numerous 
German  publications  recently  poured  forth  by  the  English  and 
American  Press.  To  begin  with  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  we  will  first  notice 
the  two  books  in  our  list  referring  to  German  Composition.  Both 
editors  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  their  compilations, 
and  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  commendable  knowledge  of  the 


special  subject  of  their  treatises;  but  we  cannot  bestow  un¬ 
qualified  praise  on  the  details  of  workmanship.  Dr.  Ohly  divides 
his  book  into  two  sections.  The  first,  consisting  of  100  pages,, 
contains  a  theoretical  Introduction,  whilst  the  second  contains, 
in  about  130  pages,  the  materials  for  translation.  The  dispro¬ 
portion  of  this  arrangement  is  evident.  The  theoretical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,- 
and  any  supplementary  remarks  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  shape 
of  notes.  The  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  rules  are  far  too 
difficult,  and  often  clumsy.  The  passages  for  translation,  given 
in  Part  I.  of  the  practical  section,  are  not  arranged  in  a  strictly 
graduated  form,  and  contain,  besides,  a  number  of  hackneyed 
anecdotes.  The  second  part  consists  of  Macaulay’s  well-known 
essay  on  Frederick  the  Great,  written,  like  the  one  on  Warren 
Hastings,  in  the  author’s  most  passionate  and  biassed  vein. 
Some  of  the  severest  reflections  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  but 
enough  of  harsh  censure  has  been  left  to  make  the  book — to  ex¬ 
press  it  mildly — an  ungracious  medium  for  the  study  of  German. 
Moreover,  the  translation-notes  are  not  invariably  correct,  and 
often  give  renderings  of  easy  expressions  whilst  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  ones  are  skipped  over.  Several  of  the  defects  in  Dr.  Ohly’s 
book  are  to  be  met  with  in  M.  Fasnacht’s  compilation,  so  that  we 
deem  it  superfluous  to  dwell  on  them  specially;  but  the  latter 
has  the  external  advantage  that  the  theoretical  part  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  Unfortunately  it  is  far  too  diffuse  and  un¬ 
systematically  arranged.  The  useful  feature  of  “parallel  pas¬ 
sages  ”  is  marred  by  the  circumstance  that  they  contain,  like  the- 
first-named  manual,  a  number  of  those  hackneyed  pieces  from 
which  the  compilers  of  modern-language  school-books  seem 
unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 

Mr.  MacBowan’s  “  Second  German  Reader,”  which  forms  part 
of  the  “  Parallel  Grammar  Series,”  is  not  quite  free  from  the 
same  defect,  although  it  only  contains  43  pages  of  German  prose. 
The  plan  of  illustrating  the  various  parts  of  speech  by  connected 
passages  is  certainly  a  very  commendable,  but  by  no  means 
new  one  ;  only  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  the  respective 
extracts  should  be  much  longer  than  they  are  in  the  present 
little  volume.  The  editor  might  have  gained  some  space  for  this 
bv  omitting  the  poems — among  which,  by  the  bye,  “  Knight 
Toggenbnrg  ”  is  quite  out  of  place — as  well  as  the  few  letters,, 
which  are  far  too  childish  for  a  “  Second  Reader.”  The  book  is 
neatlv  got  up,  and  the  German  type  good. 

We  believe  there  are  already  several  editions  extant  in  this 
country  of  selections  from  Grimm’s  “  Fairy  Tales,”  and  none  of 
them  have  secured  a  permanent  footing  in  the  English  school¬ 
room  ;  perhaps  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  young  readers 
know  them  too  well  in  the  English  garb.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
predict  great  success  for  Mr.  Hickie’s  “  Selection,”  consisting 
of  ten  of  the  most  popular  of  Grimm’s  “Fairy  Tales”;  more 
especially  as  his  notes  show  no  decided  advantage  over  those 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

Herr  T.  Matthay  has  published  in  a  small  volume  the  formid¬ 
able  number  of  “1350  Questions  on  German  Literature,”  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  his  pupils  “who  have  already  made  some 
advance  in  the  German  language.”  Among  the  questions,  many 
of  which  touch  upon  a  number  of  the  most  trivial  topics,  we  hit 
upon  the  following  : — “Aus  wie  vielen  Versen  besteht  das  (!)  Titurelr 
etc.?  Was  fur  ein  Geschdft  (!)  betrieb  Hans  Sachs,  etc.  ?  Heine  is 
dispatched  with  three  questions,  whilst  twenty-five  are  devoted 
at  the  end  of  the  book  to  Vilmar’s  resume  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
in  the  Indiana  University  has  grammatically  dissected  Fouque’s 
most  charming  and  romantic  fairy  tale,  Undine.  Such  poetical 
creations  should  never  be  burdened  with  rules  of  grammar. 
Something  should  be  left  to  the  young  reader  of  German  to 
enjoy,  without  any  disquisitions  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
and  the  ethical  dative. 


Questions  de  Pedagogie  theorique  et pratique.  Par  E.  Brouard  et 
C.Defodon.  ( Hachette  etCie.) — This  book  is  divided  into fourparts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  general  principles  of  pedagogy  ;  the  second, 
of  moral  education  ;  the  third,  of  the  general  principles  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  last,  of  the  school  programme.  The  topics 
discussed  under  these  heads — in  all  about  seventy — are,  on  the 
whole,  well  chosen  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  dealt  with  from 
a  “  crammer’s  ”  point  of  view.  The  book  is  meant  for  young 
teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the  professional  examinations  of 
primai*y  instruction.  Suppose  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
were  to  prepare  for  pupil  teachers  a  series  of  model  answers  to 
examination  questions  on  teaching  and  school  management,  they 
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would  produce  just  such  a  book.  We  say  this  to  mark  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  hook.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  add  that  a 
great  number  of  the  questions  are  answered  very  neatly  and 
clearly,  though  by  no  means  profoundly,  and  the  authors  would 
certainly  score  well  in  an  examination.  Probably,  too,  the 
authors,  who  appear  to  have  had  great  experience  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  books,  know  fairly  well  how  much  (or  how 
little)  young  teachers  can  carry,  and  are  wise  in  their  modera¬ 
tion.  Still,  if  we  were  the  examiner,  we  should  give  some  of  the 
answers  no  marks  at  all,  on  the  grounds  that,  though  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  they  are  far  too  vague  and  general  to  be  of  any  real  help 
to  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Rulers  of  India : — Warren  Hastings.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter. 
( Clarendon  Press).— Many  of  the  inaccuracies  iu  Macaulay’s  work 
the  author  of  this  work  has  corrected;  praise  he  has  bestowed  on 
Hastings  wherever  he  has  thought  it  due,  and  has  exculpated 
him  from  the  crimes  with  which  Macaulay  has  saddled  him.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  given  under  the  heading  “  Truth  about  the 
Rohillas.”  We  are  told  that  the  chief  of  the  Marathas  descended 
on  the  Rohillas,  but  was  beaten  off  by  Suraj-ud-daula.  Rahmat 
Kahn,  the  Rohilla  chief,  refused  to  pay  for  this  assistance;  and 
English  aid  was  given  the  ISTawab  to  punish  the  ungrateful  tribe. 
The  occupation  of  the  lands  of  the  Rohillas  would  bring  the 
frontiers  of  Suraj-ud-daula  nearer  to  the  Marathas,  and,  in 
Hastings’  words,  “render  him  more  dependent  on  us  and  cement 
union  between  us.”  The  Rohillas  were  severely  defeated  by 
Champion,  but  the  evidence  of  this  warrior  contradicts  the 
“  legend  ”  of  Burke  and  Macaulay.  The  “  100,000  people  who  fled 
from  their  homes  to  the  pestilential  jungles”  were  really  only 
18,000  followers  of  Rahmat  who  were  forced  to  cross  the  Ganges. 
Another  instance  in  which  Captain  Trotter  defends  the  conduct 
of  Hastings  is  in  his  dealings  with  Chait  Singh  and  with  the 
Begums.  He  also  denies  that  Hastings  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  death  of  Nanda  Kumar,  which  he  ascribes  entirely  to  the 
malice  of  an  old  enemy  of  the  latter  ;  Macaulay  thinks  that  Hast¬ 
ings  was  the  prime  mover,  and  Sir  J.  Stephen  exculpates  both 
Hastings  and  Impey.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  Captain  Trotter  has  done  his  difficult  task  well,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  all  who  wish  to  form  a  more  just  idea  of 
a  great  character  than  is  given  in  Macaulay’s  essay  to  peruse 
the  book. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  Vols.  XXIII.  and  XXIV. 
Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee.  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1890.) — Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
began  his  colossal  work  on  the  national  biography  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  at  the  rate  of  one  large  volume  every  quarter,  we 
have  now  reached  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  series,  which  brings 
us  within  touch  of  half  the  fifty  volumes  originally  contemplated. 
The  two  parts  under  notice  extend  from  Gray  to  Harriott,  and  it 
is  clear  that  twelve  years  and  six  months  will  not  quite  suffice  to 
finish  the  task  on  the  same  proportions.  Amongst  the  more 
interesting  and  attractive  lives  in  the  last  two  volumes,  we 
have  those  of  Thomas  Gray,  John  Richard  Green,  two  or  three 
Grenvilles  and  Greys,  George  Grote,  Henry  Hallam,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  John  Hampden,  Handel,  and  Robert  Harley.  The  life 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  is  by  the  editor-in-chief,  is  a 
specially  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  history  of  psychology,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  extent  to  which  we  may  fairly  look  for  a 
philosophical  conspectus  in  what  does  not  profess  (o  be  more 
than  the  summary  of  a  philosopher’s  life.  In  less  than  two 
columns,  Mr.  Stephen  enables  the  reader  to  perceive  w  hat  was 
Hamilton’s  intellectual  relation  with  his  predecessor  Reid,  with 
his  contemporaries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  his  immediate 
successors.  Amongst  the  minor  notices  we  may  mention  for 
approval  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall,  whose  names  and 
literary  productions  were  for  more  than  half  a  century  familiar 
and  popular  ;  Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer,  of  whom  Dr. 
Glaisher  declared  a  short  time  back  that,  “but  for  Halley,  the 
Principia  would  not  have  existed,”  for  Halley  suggested  the 
•work  to  Newton,  paid  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  corrected 
the  proofs  ;  the  Haroourts  and  Vernon  Harcourts,  including  the 
grandfather  and  father  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  were, 
respectively,  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  friend  of  Davy  and 
Wollaston,  who  virtually  founded  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  in  the  Dictionary  which  has  not  its  special  interest  from 
some  particular  point  of  view.  As  the  work  proceeds,  its  value 
is  constantly  enhanced  by  the  increased  facility  of  cross  reference 
to  associated  names;  and  it  has  already  become  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  works  in  the  library  of  a  literary  man. 

French  Course.  By  T.H.  Bertenshaw,  B.A.,B.Mus.  (Longmans.) 


— This  course  is  in  two  parts — Part  I.  up  to  and  including  the 
Regular  Verbs ;  Part  II.  embracing  Pronouns,  Reflexive  Verbs, 
Adverbs,  Irregular  Verbs,  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  the  Infinitive, 
Participles,  &c.  There  are  two  essential  qualifications  for  the 
writer  of  a  really  good  French  course  for  English  students 
— the  first  is,  that  the  writer  shall  be  a  trained,  skilled,  gilted, 
and  experienced  teacher ;  the  second,  that  he  shall  have 
an  educated  knowledge  of  the  language  he  undertakes  to 
teach.  Now,  the  first  of  these  qualifications  is  evidently  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Mr.  Bertenshaw  :  he  has  marshalled  his  facts  with 
great  skill ;  he  has  foreseen  and  provided  for  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  English  schoolboy  who  is  driven  to  commence 
French  ;  and,  by  the  arrangement  of  his  facts,  he  has  provided 
all  desirable  aids  for  the  memory.  When,  however,  we  come  to- 
consider  the  second  qualification  we  have  named,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Many  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  are  not  French  at  all;  some  are  English  in  construction, 
being  simply  represented  by  French  words ;  some  would  not  be 
understood  by  a  Frenchman,  and  not  a  few  are  ambiguous  in 
meaning.  No  Frenchman,  wre  venture  to  think,  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  following  from  p.  95,  “  Tu  ne  te  serais  pas 
presente  ignorant  devant  le  maitre.”  He  might,  perhaps,  assume 
that  it  meant,  “  Si  tu  avals  eu  conscience  de  ton  ignorance.”  Out 
of  a  very  large  number  of  faulty  sentences  we  select  the  follow¬ 
ing,  giving  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  words  intended  :  — 

Part  I.,  p.  15.  D’oh  sont  ces  fleurs? — You  could  say:  I)' oil  etes-vous  ? 
But  this  should  he  :  Oil  avez-vons  cucilli  ces  fleurs  ?  or,  Bans  quel  parterre 
avez-vous  cueilli  ces  fleurs  ? 

p.  22.  II  avait  un  baton  noir  qui  etait  aigu. — Aigu  should  he  pointu. 
p.  24.  Ce  vieil  homme. —  Vieillard  is  the  only  word  for  “old  man.” 
Bepouiller  le  vieil  homme  =  “to  mend  one’s  ways.”  Bepouiller  du  vieil 
homme  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

p.  29.  Chaque  jour  a  ses  devoirs. —  Tin  jour  cannot  have  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  We  may  say  :  A  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine. 

p.  33.  Oil  est  l’lrlande  ?— We  may  say:  Oil  est  mon  frere?  hut  a 
country  being  always  in  a  fixed  place,  we  cannot  ask  where  it  is.  Say : 
Oil  est  situee  l ’Irlande  ?  or,  better,  Bans  quelle  par  tie  du  monde  est  situee 
V  Irlande  ? 

p.  34.  La  Tamise  a  sa  source. — This  should  be:  La  Tamise  prend  sa 
source. 

p.  34.  La  Seine  est  dans  le  nord  de  la  France. — Say  :  La  Seine  arrose 
le  nord,  See. 

Part  II.,  p.  81.  Malgrc  moi  1’ enfant  jouait  dans  le  jardin. — Malgre 
via  defense,  See.,  is  without  doubt  better. 

p.  83.  Notre  conge  est  long. — We  may  say  :  Mon  baton  est  long  ;  but, 
Nous  aeons  un  long  conge.  An  adjective  before  the  noun  gives  a  figurative 
meaning,  whereas  an  adjective  after  the  noun  gives  a  literal  meaning, 
p.  88.  La  ville  donti\  est  venu. — This  should  be :  Lavillcd.’  oh  ilestvenu. 
p.  91.  Ce  chien  traversait  line  riviere  par  un  pont. — Say  :  Ce  chicn 
traversait  la  riviere  sur  un  pout. 

p.  92.  Auquel  des  chevaux  monterez-vous  ? — This  should  be  :  Quel 
cheval  monterez-vous  ? 

p.  97.  Ces  pommes  se  vendent  vingt  pour  un  franc. — This  should  readr 
On  donne  vingt  de  ces  pommes  pour  un  franc. 
p.  105.  J’aimepluslapeinture. — Thisshouldbe: J’ aimemieux lapeinture. 
p.  105.  J’aime  le  moins  son  frere  aine. —  Say:  C’est  son  frere  aim 
que  j’aime  le  moins.  But  even  this  is  hardly  French  ;  there  ought  to 
be  a  comparison,  as  :  J’aime  moins  son  frere  aine  que  tons  ses  autres  freres. 

p.  105.  Par  ou  f'aut-il  aller  pour  la  source  P — This  should  be  :  Par  oil 
faut-il  alder  pour  trouver  la  source  ?  or  pour  arriver  d  la  source  ? 

p.  105.  Marchez  tout  droit  jusqu'a  la  ferme,  alors  prenez  le  chemin  a 
gauche. — This  should  be  :  Marchez,  &c.,  puis  prenez  le  chemin  d  gauche. 

p.  124.  Elle  sortira  quand  elle  se  sera  vdtue. — Say:  Lite  sortira  quand 
elle  sera  habillee.  Vein  neefs  an  object,  as  in  Vetue  de  sa  robe  bleue. 

p.  126.  Ma  lanterne  s’est  cteinte  a  cause  du  vent. — This  should  be  : 
Le  vent  a  eteint  ma  lanterne.  Ma  lanterne  s’est  eteinte  au  moment  oil  nous 
arrivions  is  good  French. 

p.  128.  Des  que  le  discours  fut  conclu. — Conclu  should  be  termine. 

If  Mr.  Bertenshaw  had  been  associated  with  an  educated 
Frenchman,  we  might  for  once  have  had  a  really  good  work. 

Cardinal  Newman.  By  Richard  II.  Hatton  (Methuen  $  Co.). — 
Cardinal  Newman  may  be  regarded  from  many  points  of  view. 
Some  have  seen  him  only  at  a  distance,  and  have  known  him  only 
by  his  writings;  some  only  by  a  reputation  which  has  reached 
them  through  a  surrounding  medium.  By  such,  his  purposes 
and  motives  can  be  but  very  dimly  appreciated.  Others  have 
seen  him  by  the  light  of  a  closer  contact,  or  of  friendship,  and 
this  light  often  lays  open  to  view  the  motives  for  action  which 
are  hidden  from  the  stranger.  Mr.  Hutton  writes  under  such  a 
light.  He  has  written  much  about  Newman  during  the  past 
forty  years,  and  evidently  likes  his  subject.  He  has  always 
shown  a  great  appreciation  of  Newman’s  genius,  and  has  always 
written  with  a  transparent  sympathy,  fie  is  admirably  fitted, 
therefore,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  production  of  this  volume  of 
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the  series  of  “English  Leaders  of  Religion.”  Mr.  Hutton  tells 
irs  in  the  Preface  that  the  whole  of  this  little  essay  was  written, 
and  in  type,  and  most  of  it  corrected  for  the  press,  before 
Cardinal  Newman’s  death.  He  thought  it  better,  considering 
the  smallness  of  the  space  available  for  the  treatment  of  so  great 
a  subject,  to  devote  the  main  part  of  the  book  to  the  study  of 
Dr.  Newman’s  life  before  leaving  the  Anglican  Church— in  other 
words,  to  the  course  of  thought  which  led  him  to  the  Church  of 
Rome — and  to  compress  the  latter  part  of  his  career  into  a  single 
long  chapter.  This  seemed  to  Mr.  Hutton  the  best  way  of  making 
the  book  of  interest  to  the  great  majority  of  English  readers. 
'The  first  chapter  is  headed  “Newman’s  Genuineness  and  Great¬ 
ness.”  All  Englishmen  will  agree  that  Newman  was  a  great 
man;  but  when  the  question  is  asked  on  what  features  of  his 
character  and  work  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  great,  the 
agreement  will  certainly  disappear.  Some  would  found  his  great¬ 
ness  on  his  saintly  life,  on  his  steadfast  uprightness  and  true 
simplicity;  others  on  the  power  of  his  voice  and  pen.  The 
Athenseum  says,  for  instance,  that  “  he  deserves  the  name  of  great 
because,  in  an  age  of  materialism  and  superficial  intellectualism, 
he  held  aloft  the  banner  of  spiritualism ;  because,  amidst  all 
obloquy  and  insult,  he  held  to  what  he  considered  the  truth ; 
because  he  yielded  up  the  proud  position  of  a  great  spiritual 
leader  to  follow  the  inward  summons.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
operative  forces  that  have  aided  to  transform  England.  It  is  for 
this  reason  he  has  been  honoured  and  mourned  by  Englishmen 
of  all  creeds,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
theology  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.”  Mr.  Hutton’s  view  is  as 
follows  :  “  Whether  tried  by  the  test  of  the  nobility,  intensity, 
and  steadfastness  of  his  work,  or  by  the  test  of  the  greatness  of 
the  powers  which  have  been  consecrated  to  that  work,  Cardinal 
Newman  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  great  men.” 
The  difference  in  these  estimates  will  probably  be  regarded  by 
most  readers  as  microscopical.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  with 
“Newman’s  Early  Life  at  Home  and  at  Oxford,”  “  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Voyage,”  and  “His  Relation  to  the  Tractarian  Move¬ 
ment.”  The  most  interesting  chapters  are  the  V. — IX.,  which 
form  a  masterly  epitome  of  Newman’s  theological  opinions,  and 
are  given  under  the  following  heads: — “Newman’s  Alleged 
Scepticism;”  “  Balancing;”  “the  Preacher  of  St.  Mary’s  ;  ”  “  Ad¬ 
vancing  Estrangements  ;  ”  “The  Theory  of  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.”  One  hundred  and  ninety  pages  are  given 
to  the  early  part  of  Newman’s  life,  and  only  fifty  pages  to  the 
period  following  his  entry  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  last 
•chapter  is  devoted  to  Newman’s  chief  poem,  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  “the  most  unique  and  original  of  the  jmems  of  the 
present  century  ”;  and  to  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Hutton’s  monograph  has,  we  think,  but  one  fault :  it  is 
too  condensed  for  most  general  readers  ;  it  is  harder  reading 
than  Newman’s  own  works,  which  are  now  being  re-issued  in 
popular  editions  by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 

Elementary  Art  Teaching  :  an  Educational  and  Technical  Guide 
for  Teachers  and  Learners,  including  Infant  Schoohoork,  the  Work 
■of  the  Standards ;  Freehand;  Geometry;  Model  Drawing  ;  Nature 
Draiving ;  Colour;  Light  and  Shade;  Modelling  and  Design. 
By  Edioard  R.  Taylor,  Headmaster  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
.School  of  Art.  ( Chapman  Sf  Hall.) — The  style  of  this  book  is  a 
•striking  testimony  in  favour  of  the  author’s  claim  to  be  heard  on 
questions  of  art.  It  is  not  only  a  guide  to  learners,  it  is  also  a 
guide  to  publishers.  The  book  deals  only  with  the  simple 
foundations  of  art  teaching,  but  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
•exhibiting  the  beauty  of  the  subject  even  in  the  beginning, 
although  in  his  modesty  he  suggests  that  little  can  be  done  to 
this  end  with  the  mere  elements.  The  work  is  divided  into 
eight  sections : — I.  Preliminary  and  Infant  Schoolwork  and 
Standard  I. ;  II.  Freehand  Drawing,  Standards  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.,  and  Second  Grade  Freehand;  III.  Colour,  Flat-tinting; 
IV.  Model  Drawing  and  Plant  Drawing;  V.  Geometry,  Plane 
and  Solid,  Development  of  Surfaces;  VI.  Light  and  Shade, 
an  interesting  chapter  on  Shadows,  and  the  Shading  of  Model 
Drawings  ;  VII.  Elementary  Modelling ;  VIII.  A  chapter  on 
Design.  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed;  indeed,  with  one 
or  two  slight  exceptions,  they  are  faultless.  The  author 
evidently  believes  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  although, 
for  his  own  purpose  as  a  teacher,  he  points  out  its  weak  points. 
He  also  condemns  the  system  of  payment  on  results  as  used  by 
that  Department.  Yet  he  gives  it  credit  for  having  brought 
about  great  improvement  in  art,  adding  that — 

“  Although  not  faultless  it  has  no  parallel  on  the  Continent,  and  its 
working  and  results  have  been  keenly  inquired  into  hy  successive  com¬ 
missions,  who  have  recommended  similar  organizations  for  their  own 


countries.  It  began  its  work  when  industrial  art  was  dead  in  England, 
although  surviving  as  a  vital  force  in  France  and  Germany.  Even  in 
the  year  1851  industrial  art  had  scarcely  begun  to  revive;  the  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  great  exhibition  of  that  year,  which  gave  illustrations  of 
the  best  art  work  exhibited,  is  as  a  chamber  of  horrors  in  contrast  to  the 
art  work  of  to-day.  The  organization  had  to  create  the  instruments  by 
whom  the  work  was  to  he  done,  to  send  them  to  centres  where  no 
standard  of  art  existed,  and  where  the  seed  sown  was  often  hindered  in 
its  growth  as  much  by  the  mistakes  of  the  few  who,  while  anxious  for 
its  cultivation,  did  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  give  it  wise  nurture, 
as  hy  the  apathy  of  local  magnates  and  the  veiled  or  open  opposition  of 
vested  interests.” 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Truth:  a  Test  of  all  Theories ;  with  special 
reference  to  those  of  Creation,  Immortality,  and  Instinct.  By 
T.E.S.T.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — This  is  a  book  with  a  distinctly 
educational  value,  being  written  less  for  savants  than  for  young 
readers,  and  for  such  as  wfish  to  obtain  rapidly  and  easily  a 
general  view  of  the  scope  of  philosophic  inquiry.  The  main  idea 
put  forward  by  the  author  is  that  all  truths  are  either  natural  or 
universal — perhaps  we  might  say  phenomenal  or  abstract ;  that 
the  former  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  natural  sphere,  whilst 
the  latter  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  their  opposites  are  in¬ 
conceivable.  Buildingonthisfoundation,theauthor  pilesupa  lofty 
edifice  of  clear  conceptions  and  appreciations,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  exposes  a  large  number  of  fallacies  and  hasty  conclusions. 
His  clue  to  the  maze  of  philosophy  is  really  very  serviceable,  and 
might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and  girls. 
The  book  is  too  large  and  too  diffuse  for  ordinary  educational 
purposes.  If  T.E.S.T.  bad  confined  himself  to  stating,  amplifying, 
and  exemplifying  the  principle  originally  laid  down  by  Descartes, 
he  might  have  produced  a  small  volume  which  could  have  been 
introduced  as  a  reading-book  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools; 
but  he  has  proceeded  at  great  length  to  apply  the  test  to  the 
more  or  less  abstruse  theories  of  instinct,  immortality,  creation, 
evolution,  and  so  forth.  The  result  is,  undoubtedly,  very  in¬ 
teresting  for  the  general  reader.  The  author’s  method,  discursive 
as  it  is,  throws  new  light  on  many  an  old  truth.  Even  when  we 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  his  conclusions,  his  inquiries  feed 
and  stimulate  the  mind.  Evolution  he  accepts  in  a  limited  sense, 
as  applying  to  the  natural  sphere.  In  relation  to  immortality, 
he  goes  at  perhaps  unnecessary  length  into  the  records  of  ancient 
history  and  the  prehistoric  periods,  in  order  to  show  (1)  that 
civilization  and  learning  have  not  always  been  progressive ; 
(2)  that  religion  and  art  in  like  manner  have  had  their  periods  of 
retrogression — as,  for  instance,  from  monotheism  to  polytheism; 
and  (3)  that  all  peoples,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  civilized  and 
savage  alike,  have  in  all  ages  possessed  the  idea  of  immortality. 
The  book  is  full  of  thought,  even  to  the  point  of  congestion, 
and  we  can  only  regret  that  its  substance  was  not  concisely  set 
forth  in  a  volume  of  something  like  half  the  length. 
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Virgil,  JEneid,  IV. -VI.  By  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Haigh, 
M.A.  ( Clarendon  Press.) — The  second  volume  of  this  edition  of  the 
JEneid  has  followed  closely  on  the  first,  which  we  noticed  favourably  a 
few  months  ago.  The  Introduction,  under  the  heading  of  “  Life  and 
Poems  of  Virgil,”  is  the  same  in  each,  and  in  other  respects  the  books 
are  similar.  Fortunately  the  commentary  is  not  too  advanced  for  boys 
in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  book  and  the  high  repute  of  the  editors,  should  ensure  its 
adoption  in  all  schools. 

Pitt  Press  Series  :  Livy,  Book  V.  Edited  hy  L.  Whibley,  M.A.  ( Cam¬ 
bridge  Press.) — Mr.  Whibley  has  given  us  a  carefully  compiled  com¬ 
mentary  of  an  important  book,  and  will  merit  the  gratitude  of  all 
schoolmasters  who  adopt  his  edition.  The  Introduction  is  divided 
into  sixteen  paragraphs,  occupying  thirty-two  pages,  and  is  generally 
interesting  and  to  the  point — the  treatment  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Etruscans  being  particularly  so.  Short  abstracts  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  text  are  given  on  the  side  of  each  page,  and  a  more 
succinct  account  at  the  head.  The  notes  are  bulky,  but  contain  little 
which  could  well  be  spared.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  map  of 
Latium  and  the  surrounding  country,  reproduced  from  that  of  Dr. 
Kiepert. 

(1)  Russian  Conversation- Grammar  ;  (2)  Elementary  Russian  Grammar. 
By  Pietro  Molti.  ( David  Nutt.) — The  latter  is  an  introductory  abridg¬ 
ment  to  the  former,  and  will  in  many  cases  suffice  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  language  for  practical  purposes  only,  without  any  pretension  to 
literary  or  scientific  knowledge.  In  hoth,  the  method  followed  is  the 
Gaspey-Otto- Sauer.  The  Conversation-Grammar  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  presents  the  rules  of  accidence  and  the  elements  of  the 
language  in  general,  including  the  irregular  verbs  ;  the  second,  syntactical 
and  complementary  rules.  The  hook  closes  with  a  threefold  Appendix, 
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for  travellers,  tradesmen,  and  army  and  navy  officers,  the  three  classes  of 
probable  students.  A  Key  to  each  is  published  separately. 

Shakespeare — The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.,  ivitli  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  ( Macmillan .) — There  seems  to  be  no  delay  in  the 
production  of  the  many  numbers  of  this  light-covered  series  of  English 
Classics.  Volume  follows  volume  with  commendable  rapidity.  Mr. 
Deighton  is  responsible,  we  believe,  for  more  of  them  than  any  one  else. 
We  have  several  times  commented  on  the  excellence  of  his  productions, 
so  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  introduce  him  at  length  to  our  readers; 
suffice  to  say  that  his  work  shows  no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard 
displayed  in  the  past.  The  Introduction  (24  pages)  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  series.  It  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  date  of  composition,  historical  details,  and  outline 
of  the  play.  For  the  character  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  course  of  events 
which  Richard’s  reign  initiated,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  author’s  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth — plays 
which  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Richard  II. 

Studies  in  Elocution.  Adapted  and  Arranged  by  T.  Harrower, 
F.S.Sc.  Loud.  (Nelson.) — This  contains  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  elocution,  and  about  a  hundred  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  the 
majority  of  which  are  well-known  selections  usually  given  in  books  on 
elocution ;  but  some  well-chosen  pieces  are  not  so  common.  They  are 
carefully  arranged,  well  and  accurately  printed — indeed,  the  greatest 
error  of  the  book  is  probably  on  the  title-page.  There  is  certainly  no 
degree  of  the  University  of  London  represented  by  the  letters  F.S.Sc. 

A  History  of  English  Literature,  A.D.  1485-1580,  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 
( Clive  Sf  Co.),  is  a  well-bound  book  of  seventy  pages,  written  for  the 
use  of  students  who  are  required  to  prepare  for  examination  purposes 
the  history  of  English  literature  in  the  period  with  which  it  deals.  In 
the  introductory  note  a  useful  list  of  works,  written  between  1485  and 
1580,  is  given,  from  which  the  student  is  recommended  to  select  his 
reading.  The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  is  well  written,  and 
abounds  in  short  extracts  from  the  poets  and  prose-writers  of  the 
period.  It  closes  with  a  synopsis  and  index  of  authors. 

Dust  and  its  Dangers.  By  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D.  ( Putnam’s 
Sons.) — This  is  a  well-printed  and  well-bound  little  work,  showing,  in 
simple  language,  what  the  real  danger  is  of  acquiring  disease,  especially 
consumption,  by  means  of  dust-laden  air,  and  how  this  danger  may  be 
avoided.  Many  well-drawn  conclusions  are  given,  and  the  illustrations 
show  what  an  unpleasant  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

Elementary  Classics  : — Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  IV.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.  ( Macmillans .)  —  The  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis 
contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  is  deservedly  the  book  to  place 
before  a  beginner.  The  notes,  vocabulary,  and  appendices  in  this 
edition  will  ,enable  the  beginner  to  make  his  way  through  the  narrative 
with  no  further  aid  than  that  of  an  elementary  Accidence.  The  text  is 
well  printed,  and  the  map  showing  the  route  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
remarkably  clear. 

The  Albert  Arithmetic  ( Gill  Sf  Sons)  is  in  six  penny  parts,  each  part 
being  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  standard.  The  exercises  are 
numerous  and  good. 

Pauper  and  Felon.  By  Percy  Dane.  (John  Bale  Sf  Sons.) — This  is 
an  autobiography  and  a  comparison  of  the  lot  of  the  two  classes  of 
unfortunates  mentioned  in  the  title.  The  hero  has  experience  of  the 
workhouse  and  of  outdoor  relief,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father ;  but 
he  overcomes  all  difficulties,  and  rises  to  the  position  of  master  of  the 
village  school.  On  a  single  occasion  he  loses  his  temper,  and  strikes  a 
boy  on  the  head.  The  boy  dies ;  the  master  is  tried  for  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  actually  ascends  the  scaffold,  but  the  drop, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  refuses  to  act,  and  the  sentence  is  commuted 
to  that  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  For  aiding  the  warders  in  a  mutiny 
of  the  convicts,  he  receives  a  free  pardon,  and  rejoins  his  friends. 
The  attacks  in  the  book  on  the  present  systems  of  poor-relief  and 
Board  schools  are  very  severe,  rather  more  so  in  fact  than  the  present 
condition  of  things  justifies.  The  paper  on  which  the  book  is  printed 
is  of  the  commonest. 

The  Finger  New  Testament.  (Claren den  Press.) — A  few  months  ago, 
'  we  noticed  an  elegant  little  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  The  Finger  Prayer 
Book.  We  now  have  before  us  another,  viz.,  The  Finger  New  Testament. 
This  tiny  but  beautifully  bound  book,  printed  on  the  now  famous  Oxford 
India  paper,  is  4  ins.  in  length,  1  in.  in  breadth,  and  J  in.  in  thickness, 
and  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  small  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  attached  to  a  lady’s  chatelaine.  The  print,  although 
small,  is  particularly  clear. 

Pocket  Volume  of  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Brouming.  (Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Co.)- — This  neat  and  convenient  book  of 
selections  is  uniform  in  style  and  size  with  other  volumes  of  the 
Pocket  Library  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  There  are 
few  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  poet  which  will  be  missed  from  the 
volume.  It  contains  320  pages  and  cuts. 

Hymns  for  School  Worship.  Compiled  by  M.  A.  Woods.  (Macmillans.) 
— This  book  contains  100  hymns,  each  occupying  a  page,  all  general 
favourites,  by  authors  of  ‘three  centuries  :  the  16th,  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Southwell,  and  others ;  the  17th,  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Herbert,  Milton,  Vaughan,  Baxter,  Ken,  and  others  ;  the  18th, 
Watts,  Newton,  Toplady,  &c. ;  the  19th,  Montgomery,  Hogg,  Heber, 
Keble,  Longfellow,  Newman,  Faber,  Thring,  and  others.  It  will  be  seen, 


therefore,  that  the  compiler  has  considered  literary  merit  in  making 
the  selection,  and,  as  regards  subject,  she  has  preferred  devotional 
hymns  to  doctrinal  or  didactic.  The  exact  words  of  the  original  are 
given,  even  when  popular  taste  has  accepted  an  emendation.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  always  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  in  Toplady’s  hymn, 
“  Rock  of  Ages,”  where  the  line,  “  When  my  eye-strings  break  in 
death,”  has  been  almost  universally  replaced  by  the  smoother  line, 

“  When  my  eyelids  close  in  death.”  Some  useful  notes  are  appended. 

A  Manual  of  Wood-Carving.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.  Revised 
by  John  J.  Holtzapjfel.  (Whittaker.)  —  We  may  at  once  write  this 
down  as  the  best  text-book  on  wood-carving.  Besides  directions  as 
I'cgards  tools  and  methods,  and  progressive  examples  or  models,  the 
work  gradually  develops  bold  artistic  elementary  forms  useful  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes,  and  gives  excellent  examples  of  panels,  mouldings,, 
frames,  ornaments,  and  articles  of  furniture.  The  directions  are  wrell 
written,  and  the  designs  boldly  executed. 

Memories  of  the  College  School,  Gloucester,  during  1859-1867.  With 
Historical  Sketch  and  Notes  of  the  “Evans  Dynasty."  By  Frederic 
Hannam-  Clark.  ( Gloucester :  Packer.) — Memories  of  a  particular  school 
are  seldom  of  interest  to  any  one  but  “  old  boys  ”  and  friends  of  the 
school  in  question,  yet  those  before  us  deserve  a  wider  circulation. 
Mr.  Hannam-Clark  has  evidently  bestowed  gi’eat  pains  on  his  work,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  receive  due  recognition,  at  least  from  the  classes 
above-mentioned.  Many  things  in  the  book  will  strike  even  an  outsider; 
he  will  be  led  to  look  back  on  his  own  schooldays,  and  will  doubtless  find 
many  parallels.  Even  the  sobriquet  “badger”  will  awaken  memories 
in  the  “  old  boys  ”  of  another  school  of  similar  status. 

The  Nine  Worlds.  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology.  By  Mary  E.  Lich¬ 
field.  (Ginn  Sf  Co.)  —  These  stories  of  the  Norse  gods  are  simple 
enough  for  children,  but  not  so  simple  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  older 
persons.  We  highly  recommend  them  to  all  those  who  have  the  slightest 
taste  for  such  paganism. 

Royal  School  Series. — The  Standard  Authors  Readers.  (T.  Nelson). — 
This  series  of  Readers  is  to  consist  of  six  books,  which  may  be  used  in- 
Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  We  have  received  the  first  three 
volumes.  Volume  I.  contains  lives  of  Marryat,  Homans,  and  Southey, 
with  copious  extracts  from  their  works.  Volume  II.,  Dickens,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Coleridge.  Volume  III.,  Defoe,  Mackay,  and  Campbell.  A 
special  and  interesting  feature  is  the  presence,  after  each  Life,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  author  held  by  eminent  men.  The  books  are  profusely 
illustrated,  and  are  undoubtedly  suitable  for  class  use. 

Excelsior  Test  Map  of  Western  Europe.  (Bacon  Sf  Co.) — This  is  a 
small  wall  map  which  might,  with  greater  truth,  be  desci’ibed  as  of  all 
Europe  south  of  60°  N.  latitude  except  East  Russia.  Its  principal 
features  are  the  extremely  distinct  marking  of  towns,  mountain-ranges, 
and  rivers.  All  names  are  printed  in  minute  type.  It  is  beautifully 
coloured  and  well  glazed. 

Principles  of  Practical  Book-keeping.  By  A.  Sarll,  A.K.C.  ( Gill  Sf 
Sons.)— A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  very  useful  work.  Some  of 
the  exercises  have  been  changed,  and  others,  of  a  simple  character, 
added.  These  additional  exercises,  with  the  full  explanations  given  for 
working  them,  make  this  edition  a  decided  improvement  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones. 

A  New  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales  (Bacon  Sf  Co.)  is 
published  in  three  forms — on  paper,  folded  in  case ;  on  cloth,  in  case  ; 
and  on  rollers,  varnished.  It  is  extremely  clear  and  well  printed,  and 
has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 

Aytoun’s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  With  Notes.  The  Burial 
March  of  Dundee.  ( Blackwood .)  —  This  is  eminently  the  edition  for 
junior  classes.  It  is  short,  well  annotated,  and  cheap  (2d.),  and  con¬ 
tains  a  Historical  Introduction,  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  a 
Life  of  Professor  Aytoun. 

Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  E.  J.  Cox.  (Percival  Sf  Co.)  — 
This  class-book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the- 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  elementary 
stage  of  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  is  adapted  to  the  new  syl¬ 
labus.  It  contains  Notes,  Reactions  of  Acids  and  Metals,  and  Analytical' 
Tables.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
diagrams  illustrative  of  particular  experiments.  These  the  student  is. 
recommended  to  draw. 

Drawing  for  Infants  and  Junior  Schools.  By  L.  J.  Phillips.  (Joseph 
Hughes.) — An  extremely  useful  series  of  three  cases  of  forty  cards  each. 
Set  I.  deals  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  Set  II.  the  lines  of 
Set  I.,  with  oblique  lines  forming  angles  of  45°.  Set  III.,  the  lines  of 
Sets  I.  and  II.,  with  oblique  lines  forming  any  angles.  They  are  to  be- 
copied  on  squared  paper,  or  on  slates  ruled  into  squares. 

Elementary  Science  Reader.  Course  A— Mechanics.  By  IF.  H.  Grieve-. 
(Percival  Sf  Co.) — This  book  has  been  compiled  to  assist  those  teachers^ 
who  desire  to  continue  the  object-lessons  of  the  infant  school  in  due- 
order  through  all  the  lower  standards,  and  so  to  lead  up  to  the  regular 
study  of  physics  in  the  higher  standards.  It  contains  thirty  lessons 
upon  common  objects,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  covers  the  requirements  of  Standards  I.  and  II.  of  the  Government 
Code,  1890,  as  well  as  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  alternative 
course.  The  book  is  -well  printed  and  illustrated. 

Plant  Organization.  By  R.  H.  Ward,  M.A. ,  M.D.  (GinnS/  Co.)  This 
book  is  intended  to  give  students  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  plants, 
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and  to  help  and  guide  them  in  applying  the  knowledge  obtained  to  the 
description  of  any  plant  given  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Twenty  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  glossary  of  the  terms  to  be  used  ;  this  is  fully  illustrated 
by  small  diagramatic  sketches,  and  is  followed  by  a  synopsis  of  the 
natural  orders.  The  main  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  a  number 
of  leaves  containing  a  much  extended  schedule,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
filled  up  for  each  plant  examined,  one  schedule  is  filled  up  as  a  type 
of  such  work.  A  student  who  goes  through  the  book  will  become 
acquainted  with  descriptive  terminology,  and  will  acquire  a  certain 
facility  in  describing  plants,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  educative  value  of 
such  a  course  will  be  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  mechanical 
labour  required. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature  :  A  First  Booh  of  Science.  By  L.  C.  Mi  all. 
(Cassells.) — As  a  first  guide  to  the  study  of  Nature  we  predict  that  Mr. 
Miall’s  work  will  meet  with  much  success.  The  plan  he  has  adopted  is 
this  :  simple  explanations  about  Animals  and  Plants,  with  very  familiar 
examples,  described  in  detail,  come  first ;  then  some  chemical  and  phy¬ 
sical  facts  are  introduced,  and  various  experiments  are  explained.  Upon 
this  foundation  various  simple,  yet  interesting,  lessons  on  Natural 
Phenomena  are  based.  The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  numerous  and 
excellent. 

We  have  received  the  first  four  numbers  of  Examination  Copy-Books. 
( Joseph  Hughes.)  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  series  appears  to  be 
that  children  who  use  the  books  cannot  copy  their  own  writing  ;  for  a 
new  and  different  copy  is  given  frequently  after  each  line  has  been 
written.  The  copies,  though  not  exactly  modern  in  style  of  writing,  are 
clearly  printed  on  first-class  paper. 

Map  of  Australasia.  ( Bacon  Sf  Co.) — This  (so  far  as  the  Continents 
are  concerned)  is  the  concluding  map  of  the  popular  Excelsior  series, 
which  for  careful  colouring  and  general  accuracy  have  previously 
secured  our  commendation.  The  same  qualities  that  have  distinguished 
the  rest  of  the  series  are  characteristic  of  the  map  before  us. 

Theory  of  Differential  Equations,  Part  I :  Exact  Equations  and  Pfaff’s 
Problem.  By  Andrew  Russell  Forsyth,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  ( Cambridge  Press.) 
— We  have  already  received  at  length  the  author’s  Treatise  on  Differen¬ 
tial  Equations,  and  which  is  an  excellent  student’s  text-book,  and  now 
we  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  larger  treatise  which  follows  the 
historical  course  of  the  development  of  the  subject,  and  includes  every 
substantial  contribution  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  title.  It  is  a 
work  of  reference  rather  than  a  text-book,  it  is  clearly  and  accurately 
printed,  and  has  been  edited  with  great  care. 

My  Councillor.  Holy  Scripture  arranged  as  Morning  and  Evening 
Meditations  throughout  the  Tear.  ( Oxford  University  Press.) — A  text 
in  red  at  the  top  of  each  page  indicates  the  subject  for  meditation,  and 
below  it  texts  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  are  arranged  in  a  regular  literary  sequence  according  to  the  sense. 
In  the  margin,  chapter  and  verse  quoted  are  given.  The  arrangement 
of  the  text  has  evidently  been  made  with  great  care,  and,  in  most  cases, 
read  like  a  continuous  exposition.  The  lines  of  the  margin  are  red,  and 
thus  relieve  the  page  of  heaviness.  The  book  is  printed  on  India  paper, 
which  the  Oxford  Press  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  and  using  with 
uch  good  effect ;  consequently,  although  the  book  contains  764  pages, 
it  is  but  of  convenient  size  for  the  pocket.  The  price  is  3s.  6d. 

England  and  Wales.  Excelsior  Series.  ( Bacon  Sf  C". ) — The  two 
leading  features  of  this  map  are  the  attractive  colouring  and  the  dis¬ 
tinct  printing  of  names.  While  being  highly  artistic,  the  colouring  is 
so  put  on  that  it  in  no  way  obliterates  the  marking  or  naming  of  either 
mountains,  rivers,  boundaries,  or  towns.  The  positions  of  the  towns, 
indicated  by  decided  spots  in  red,  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  all 
pupils  in  a  large  class.  The  names  are  not  crowded  together,  but, 
by  a  simple  arrangement,  each  is  made  to  stand  out  in  its  proper 
place. 

British  Isles.  Reduced  Scale.  ( Bacon  Sf  Co.) — While  preserving  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  series,  the  small  scale  on  which  the  map 
is  done  renders  overcrowding  of  names  almost  a  necessity.  However, 
he  general  features  are  so  clearly  coloured  and  printed  that  each 
member  of  a  small  class  of  about  twenty  pupils  will  easily  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  important  features  and  most  of  the  names.  Routes 
of  coasting  steamers,  with  distances  in  miles,  and  indications  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  time  allowable  for  difference  of  longitude,  are  characteristics 
of  the  series. 

Test  Map.  Western  Europe.  (Bacon  Sf  Co.) — The  physical  features, 
towns,  boundaries,  &c.,  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  the  colouring  is 
very  artistically  arranged,  but  the  printing  of  the  names  is  so  small  that 
it  is  readable  only  by  the  teacher  or  by  some  one  very  close  to  the  map. 
It  will  be  invaluable  for  Civil  Service  work  or  for  final  revision  of  Code 
work. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  have  published  A  Guide  to  Evening 
Classes  in  London,  which  well  shows  what  is  being  done  for  the 
promotion  of  technical  and  secondary  education.  The  classes  are 
arranged  as  follows: — School  Board  Classes;  Recreative  Evening 
Classes;  Classes  in  Special  Subjects;  Classes  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union.  Under  each  subject  is  given  the  postal 
district,  the  name  and  address  of  the  Institution ;  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  meeting  of  the  classes ;  the  name  of  the  Instructor ;  the  amount  of 
the  fee  ;  with  other  remarks.  The  guide  is  the  first  systematic  attempt 
to  supply  this  kind  of  information.  We  hope  its  career  will  be  as 


successful  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  that  the  yearly  numbers  of  the 
future  will  present  still  more  items  of  usefulness  and  interest. 

(1)  Magnetism  and  Electricity;  (2)  Sound,  Light,  and  Beat.  By  J. 
Spencer,  B.Sc.  (Percival  Sf  Co  ) — Students  who  are  preparing  for  the 
elementary  stage  of  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,  and  of  Magnetism  and 
Electricity  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  or  the  London  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examinations,  will  find  a  complete  discussion  of  all  they  require 
in  these  text-books.  All  explanations  are  given  through  the  medium 
of  experiments ;  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  mathematical  aspect 
of  the  study ;  and  the  illustrations  are  extremely  well  produced.  A 
number  of  Exercises  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  complete 
examination  papers  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Science  Ladders.  (1)  The  Life-Story  of  Our  Earth.  (2)  The  Story  of 
Early  Man.  By  N.  D’ Anvers.  (Philip.) — “Science  Ladders”  form  a 
new  series  of  simple  reading  books  in  elementary  science  for  the  young, 
and  are  intended  to  teach  in  simple  language  something  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature.  The  first  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  Geology,  and 
the  second  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  dealing  with  recent  discoveries 
in  connexion  with  the  prehistoric  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Beach’s  Entertaining  Readers.  (Joseph  Hughes.) — The  ABC 
Book  of  this  series  is  sold  at  a  penny ;  the  Infants’  Primer  at  two¬ 
pence.  They  may  therefore  be  commended  on  the  score  of  cheapness. 
Further  praise  we  cannot  give.  We  fear  that  the  attempt  to  illustrate, 
by  means  of  interesting  pictures,  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  that 
infants  will  draw  erroneous  conclusions  from  many  of  the  illustrations 
— from  those  illustrative  of  U,  P,  B  (p.  2)  W.  (p.  6),  many  on  p.  12, 
and  of  sad  and  zone  on  pp.  14  and  15.  The  Primer  is  better,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  treatment  of  numbers  and  figures  on  the  dominoe  plan. 

Teneriffe  :  Personal  Experiences  of  the  Island  as  a  Health  Resort.  By 
G.  W.  Strettell.  (Fisher  Unwin.) — A  pleasantly  written  book  of  a 
hundred  pages,  truthfully  detailing  both  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
the  island  as  a  health  resort. 

English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo-English  Vocabularies.  Compiled  by  Ensign 
Roger  Wells, jun.,  U.S.N.,  and  Interpreter  John  W.  Kelly.  (Washington.) 
— This  is  a  circular  of  information,  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  Vocabularies,  Maps  of 
Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  ethnographical  memoranda  concerning 
the  Arctic  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

Father  Mathew  :  a  Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P. 
(Dublin:  Eason  Sf  Son.) — In  connexion  with  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Father  Mathew,  Mr.  Maguire’s  brilliant  Life  of  the  apostle  of 
temperance  has  been  re-edited  by  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland,  and  published, 
in  an  abridged  form,  at  a  popular  price.  The  biography  is  a  stirring 
record  of  the  wonderful  career  of  Theobald  Mathew,  and  is  full  of 
interesting  and  characteristic  incidents,  and  contains  many  extracts 
from  the  speeches  delivered.  The  author  contends  that  the  influence 
of  Father  Mathew  is  still  powerful  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  attitude  of 
all  classes  has  been  changed,  although  many  went  back  from  their 
pledge  of  abstinence  on  his  death ;  this  is  undoubtedly  largely  true,  but 
we  may  hope  for  similar  self-sacrificing  enthusiasts  to  alter  the  habits 
of  many  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Harmony  in  Praise.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Mills  Whittlesey  and 
A.  F.  Jameson.  (D.  C.  Heath  Sf  Co.) — This  is  a  collection  of  about 
300  hymns,  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home,  school,  and 
college.  For  the  most  part,  four  hymns,  suitable  respectively  for  (1) 
morning,  (2)  evening,  (3)  prayer,  and  (4)  praise,  are  grouped  round 
the  same  tune.  This  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  susceptible  of  consider¬ 
able  development;  but  we  fear  the  selection  of  hymns  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  English  teachers  :  many  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  are  omitted  or  painfully  shortened,  while  the  newer 
compositions  are  of  very  unequal  merit. 

Public  Libraries.  By  Thomas  Greenwood,  F.R.G.S.  (Simpkin.) — In 
this  volume  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  veteran  advocate  of  the  movement, 
traces  the  progress  of  public  libraries  until  last  summer ;  and  supplies 
all  the  information  that  is  likely  to  be  required  by  those  who  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  or  are  connected  with 
their  management.  The  revised  edition,  which  is  entirely  re-written, 
extends  to  nearly  600  pages,  and  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  condensed 
information  on  every  phase  of  the  subject :  at  the  same  time,  the  price 
is  so  remarkably  low  that  no  one  interested  in  the  question  need 
suffer  from  lack  of  knowledge.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  recent  activity 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  indications  that  the  ratepayers  of 
many  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  and  parishes  are  prepared  to 
provide  facilities  for  healthy  reading.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
Act  has  been  adopted  in  75  districts,  as  against  133  in  the  preceding 
thirty-six  years ;  and  this  progress  has  been  achieved  without  any 
central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  general  propaganda. — [Mr. 
Greenwood  desires  that  the  term  “  Public  Libraries  ”  should  replace 
the  less  accurate  designation  “  Free  Libraries,”  which  tends  to  stamp 
them  as  being  of  the  nature  of  charitable  institutions.] 

New  Editions; 

“  Stops,”  or  How  to  Punctuate.  By  Paul  AUardyce.  (Fisher  Unwin.) — 
A  sixth  and  revised  edition  of  this  practical  handbook  for  writers  and 
students  is  now  published. 
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The  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scriptural  Gazetteer,  withGeographical  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  Copious  Bible  References.  The  Maps  by  Henry  Courtier, 
F.R.G.S.  ( Religious  Tract  Society .) — The  introduction  to  the  maps  has 
been  revised,  with  large  additions,  based  on  the  investigations  of  Major 
J.  R.  Conder.  The  Gazetteer  has  been  reprinted  from  a  former  edition, 
with  necessary  corrections,  and  now  not  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  missing.  In  its  present  shape  the  Atlas  may 
-be  highly  recommended  to  all  young  Bible  students. 

Not>s  on  Roulettes  and  Glissettes.  By  W.  H.  Besant  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  ( Deighton ,  Bell,  Co.) — Dr.  Besant’s  notes 
on  the  curves  produced  by  the  rolling  or  sliding  of  one  curve  on 
another  were  amongst  the  right  things  to  read  by  mathematical 
students ;  but,  being  out  of  print,  they  have  been  handed  on  from  one 
generation  of  students  to  another  in  MS.  This  new  edition,  containing 
the  text  of  the  first,  together  with  such  additional  notes  and  examples 
as  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  have  produced,  will  therefore  be 
welcome  to  many. 

Waverley.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Adam  8f  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.) 
— This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  popular  sixpenny  edition  of  Scott’s 
Works.  It  is  a  copyright  edition,  embodying  all  the  improvements  of 
the  Centenary  Edition,  with  the  annotations  of  Dr.  Laing.  It  is  certainly 
the  best  sixpenny  edition  ever  published.  The  volumes  will  be  issued 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  the  second  being  Gay  Manner ing. 

The  Art  Ballad,  Loeive  and  Schubert.  By  Albert  B.  Bnch  (2nd  Edit.). 
(Blackwood.) — The  original  of  this  interesting  monograph  was  prepared 
as  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Ballad  Airs  of  Loewe  and  Schubert,  for 
the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh.  This  fact 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  striking  introduction  of  the  Scottish  ballad 
of  Edward,  given  in  Percy’s  Reliques.  The  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  gloomy  and  dreadful  ballad  furnished  Loewe  with  a  congenial 
theme  is  most  entertaining.  With  regard  to  the  new  edition,  the 
author  says,  “  I  have  nothing  to  add  nor  to  alter  in  the  book.  I  have 
only  to  tell  my  readers  the  interesting  news  that  Dr.  Runze  has  found 
an  opera  by  Loewe  called  ‘  Elizabeth.’  ”  The  interesting  news  is  worth 
a  new  Preface. 


ON  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  “EDUCATION.”* 

By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A. 

Theke  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  from  popular  expressions. 
Such  expressions  often  tell  us  as  much  as  a  whole  dissertation 
could  tell  of  the  popular  way  of  thinking. 

As  regards  the  material  world,  this  is  the  country  of  free 
trade.  We  welcome  the  products  of  every  clime,  and  so  long  as 
a  thing  serves  our  purpose  we  do  not  care  a  straw  what  country 
produced  it.  But  in  the  world  of  ideas  it  is  otherwise.  Here  we 
are  strict  protectionists.  We  have  a  strong  prejudice  against 
foreign  notions,  and  seem  to  think  we  have  enough  native 
wisdom  for  home  consumption,  and  many  even  go  into  the 
export  trade  as  well. 

Our  distaste  for  ideas  that  come  from  abroad  is  marked  by  our 
use  of  the  word  outlandish. 

To  judge  from  their  mode  of  expression,  there  must  be  a 
marked  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Germans  in  this 
respect.  While  we  speak  contemptuously  of  everything  “  out¬ 
landish,”  the  Germans  say  of  anything  they  think  worthless, 
“  Das  ist  nicht  iveit  her  !  That  doesn’t  come  from  far !  ”  implying 
that  everything  of  value  must  be  imported. 

And  yet  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  we  have  seen 
some  important  changes,  especially  from  Germany, 

“  come  over  to  live  on  the  Island.” 

There  is  at  least  one  art  in  which  we  supposed  ourselves  to 
excel,  the  art  of  war,  where  the  Germans  have  led  the  way, 
and  we  have  been  compelled  humbly  to  imitate  them.  Another 
art  might  be  named,  perhaps  of  almost  equal  importance,  the  art 
of  education,  to  which  the  Germans  have  paid  a  vast  amount  of 
attention.  Possibly  in  this  also  they  have  some  lessons  to  teach 
us,  and  if  so,  the  sooner  we  learn  them  the  better.  It  would  be 
by  no  means  safe  for  us  to  be  behindhand  in  the  art  of  war ;  but 
in  the  long  run  it  may  prove  far  more  dangerous  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  in  the  art  of  education. 

To-night  we  have  to  consider  the  merits  of  a  book  on  educa¬ 
tion,  written,  not  by  a  German,  but  by  a  distinguished  English¬ 
man.  The  book,  however,  though  written  by  an  Englishman,  is 
a  vigorous  protest  against  our  English  education,  and  an  urgent 
demand  for  radical  changes.  If,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  our  present 
education  is  all  wrong,  on  what  lines  should  we  change  it  P  Mr. 
Spencer  undertakes  to  teach  us.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  in  this  age  of  change  some  one  shall  tell  us  the 
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right  direction  of  change.  A  guide  offers  himself  in  Mr.  Spencer. 
Let  us  examine  his  qualifications. 

In  setting  up  as  a  guide  in  education,  a  writer  must  rely,  first, 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  best  thought  and  pi-actice  in  civilized 
countries,  especially  in  the  country  which  takes  the  lead  in 
education — Germany  ;  and  secondly,  on  thought  and  practice  of 
his  own.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  guide  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  bt-st  thought  current  in  the  leading  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  world,  especially  in  Germany.  And  then,  if  he  be  a 
person  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  powers,  he  may  add  to  it  from  his  own 
resources. 

So,  before  we  entrust  ourselves  to  Mr.  Soencer’s  guidance, 
we  must  ask:  What  evidence  does  he  give  that  he  knows  what 
the  Germans  think  on  education?  From  the  evidence  of  his 
book,  I  should  say  that  his  knowledge  was  very  scanty  indeed.  I 
think  I  see  in  his  book  defects  that  he  would  have  avoided  had 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  mau  who  has  so  profoundly 
affected  German  education — I  mean  Pestalozzi.  To  Pestalozzi 
Mr.  Spencer  does,  indeed,  refer;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  philosopher  who  further  developed  and  built  upon 
Pestalozzi’s  ideas — Froebel.  However  great  his  power  of  original 
thought,  a  man  who  has  studied  Pestalozzi  only  partially,  and 
Froebel  not  at  all,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  in  the  van  of  progress  in 
education. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  take  my  word  for  the  defects 
in  Mr.  Spencer’s  book.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out.  In 
doing  this  I  shall  naturally  fall  into  a  controversial  tone ;  and 
some  may  think  I  am  trying  to  play  the  David  in  attacking  with 
a  very  humble  weapon  a  man  far  bigger  than  myself.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  look  on  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  champion 
of  the  opposite  camp.  On  the  contrary,  he  falls  on  the  common 
foe,  blind  use-aud-wont,  with  crushing  blows,  and  his  sugges¬ 
tions  for  reform,  though,  as  I  hold,  some  of  them  are  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  some  of  them  mistaken,  are  in  other  particulars 
admirable. 

First,  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  a  scientific  writer  like 
Mr.  Spencer  should  have  written  a  book  on  education  without 
giving  any  clear  notion  what  education  is. 

The  old  mistake  of  the  schoolmaster,  against  which  all  the  best 
thought,  at  least  from  Locke’s  to  Froebel’s,  has  been  directed, 
is  the  mistake  of  considering  that  education  consisted  first  and 
foremost  in  giving  knowledge.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  concep¬ 
tion,  first  formed  by  Pestalozzi  and  afterwards  worked  out  by 
Froebel,  that  education  does  not  give  anything,  but  consists  in 
judicious  superintendence  of  the  development  of  an  organism, 
and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  estimated,  not  with  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  chiefly  as  a  means  of  aiding  development. 
This  fundamental  idea  entirely  changes  the  nature  of  the  educa¬ 
tor’s  functions.  His  mind  is  no  longer  fixed  on  knowledge  to  be 
forced  in,  but  on  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  child  by  whom 
knowledge  is  assimilated. 

But  the  conception  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  best  in 
modern  educational  theory  is  set  aside  by  Mr.  Spencer,  whose 
division  of  the  subject  drives  us  back  to  the  exploded  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  book  is  made  up  of  four 
chapters,  which  bear  these  titles 

1.  Which  knowledge  is  of  most  worth? 

2.  Intellectual  education. 

3.  Moral  education. 

4.  Physical  education. 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  first  thing  to  consider  in 
education  is:  “Which  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  P”  In  my 
opinion,  a  great  improvement  would  be  made  in  the  book  by 
simply  inverting  the  ord<r  of  the  chapters. 

I  extremely  regret  that  the  book  which  is  considered  in  foreign 
countries  the  English  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education 
in  our  century  should  thus  start  off  on  what  I  hold  to  be  entirely 
the  wrong  lines.  Inthe  second  chapter  Mr.  Spencer  seems  far  wiser, 
and  we  come  across  a  passage  which  involves  the  condemnation 
of  the  first  chapter.  In  this  second  chapter  we  are  told  that  “  we 
are  on  the  highway  towards  the  doctrine,  long  ago  enunciated  by 
Pestalozzi,  that,  alike  in  its  ord<jr  and  in  its  method,  education 
must  conform  to  the  natural  process  of  menial  evolution ;  that 
there  is  a  certain  sequence  in  which  the  faculties  develop  and  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  a^cirtain  this  sequence  and 
supply  this  knowledge”  (p.  66).  What  a  pity  Mr.  Spencer 
forgot  this  law  when  he  was  writing  chapter  one!  In  that 
chapter  Mr.  Spencer  denounces  all  the  instruction  at  present 
given.  On  what  grounds?  Does  he  object  that  the  knowledge 
given  is  not  suited  to  the  stage  of  development  at  which  it  is 
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given?  This,  no  doubt,  might  often  be  said;  but  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  say  it.  He  entirely  ignores  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  and  denounces  the  teaching  of  the  classics  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  classics  are  useless.  Having  mounted  the  utili¬ 
tarian  hobby,  Mr.  Spencer  parades  before  us  the  good  we  get  from 
a  variety  of  sciences,  and  then  exclaims  how  culpable  it  is  not  to 
teach  children  these  sciences.  Mr.  Spencer  need  hardly  have 
devoted  several  pages  of  a  short  book  to  enumerating  some  of 
the  advantages  obtained  from  science.  No  one  out  of  Bedlam, 
and  surely  none  but  the  most  desperate  cases  in  Bedlam,  will 
ever  think  of  questioning  these  advantages.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  admit  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that  science,  and  another  to 
agree  that  every  boy,  or  at  least  boys  in  general,  should  learn  it. 
When  we  have  proved  most  conclusively  the  usefulness  of,  say, 
the  Nautical  Almanack,  we  have  thrown  very  little  light  on  the 
proper  curriculum  for  common,  schools. 

“Wliat  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?”  asks  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  is  the  same  as  asking,  What 
knowledge  is  most  useful  ?  But  before  we  go  any  further  we 
must  make  a  distinction  that  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  ignore.  In 
testing  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  are  we  to  consider  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  its  possessor  or  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  ? 
In  preparing  a  young  person  for  adult  life,  are  we  to  think  of  him 
simply  as  an  individual,  or  are  we  to  think  also  of  the  community 
of  which  he  will  be  a  member  ?  In  its  early  stages  education  is, 
ideally  at  least,  the  same  for  all ;  and  the  days  have  gone  for 
ever  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  treat  as  a  separate 
problem  the  education  of  a  Prince,  as  if  different  treatment  from 
birth  would  produce  a  different  sort  of  being,  just  as  by  special 
food  the  bees  make  a  queen.  In  childhood  what  is  best  for  one 
is  best  for  all.  But  in  after-life  the  nation  or  society  has  different 
uses  for  different  individuals. 

Waiving,  then,  my  objection  to  putting  this  inquiry  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  a  treatise  on  education,  I  consider  the  question,  “  What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  ”  and  I  find  several  things  have  to 
be  settled  before  we  can  attempt  to  answer  it.  First,  we  must 
know  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  next,  if  the  pupil  is  over  twelve  years 
old  we  must  know  his  probable  function  in  life.  In  most  cases 
there  will  be  some  limit  of  age  in  the  school  education.  But  even 
where  there  is  no  such  limit  we  must  answer  Mr.  Spencer’s 
question  by  another :  Of  most  worth  to  whom  ?  To  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  to  the  community  ?  Some  knowledge  and  skill  has  to 
be  given  to  qualify  the  individual  for  complete  living;  rther 
knowdedge  and  skill  to  enable  him  to  perform  some  special 
function  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Before  we  settle  the 
purpose  of  the  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  about  as  wise  to 
inquire  which  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  as  to  inquire  which  is 
better  for  the  human  body,  food  or  air. 

By  all  means  let  us  recognise  with  Mr.  Spencer  the  vast 
importance  of  science ;  but  let  us  also  remember,  what  Mr.  Spencer 
practically  ignores,  its  vast  extent.  I,  for  one,  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  the  extension  of  science  has  made  the  notion  of  higher 
education  which  would  confine  it  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
an  antiquated  absurdity ;  but  I  am  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
substitute,  as  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  recommend  us  to  substitute 
in  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  all  the  sciences.  The  great  lesson 
forced  upon  us  by  the  extension  of  science  and  the  manifold 
needs  of  modern  life  is  this,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  most 
worth  for  everybody ;  and  that  when  mind  and  body  have  been 
fitly  developed  by  a  course  of  primary  education,  young  people 
must  be  allowed  to  specialize,  to  some  extent  even  in  their 
secondary  education,  and  still  more  in  superior  education  or  in 
the  course  that  takes  its  place.  This  is  a  truth  which  has  at  last 
forced  itself  upon  our  Universities.  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
an  undergraduate,  studies  were  divided  by  us  pretty  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  mathematical  friend  of  mine,  who  arranged  them 
under  three  heads,  viz. :  1st,  mathematics,  having  for  their 
objective  the  mathematical  tripos  ;  2nd,  classics,  for  the  classical 
tripos ;  and  3rd,  slops,  which  might  be  left  to  poll-men,  and  to 
persons  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  University. 
But  this  analysis  is  no  longer  considered  satisfactory,  even  at 
Cambridge.  In  the  first  place,  the  spread  of  knowledge  has 
practically  destroyed  the  two  triposes.  In  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  specialize,  and  also  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  stndy  of  language.  And  just  as  white 
wine  and  red  are  no  longer  mere  names  for  sherry  and  port,  so 
it  is  found  that  classics  and  mathematics  are  not  the  only 
subjects  to  which  men  who  aspire  to  fellowships  can  wisely  turn 
their  attention.  Success  in  other  triposes  is  allowed  to  count  also. 

And  this  need  of  taking  up  special  subjects,  which  the  spread 
of  science  has  brought  upon  us,  is  also  seen  in  the  limits  within  I 


which  those  who  are  working  on  the  same  subject  must  exercise 
their  main  activity. .  A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
and  possibly  advance  ,the  science  or  theory  of  a  subject,  cannot 
give  to  the  working  details  the  amount  of  time  and  attention 
necessary  before  the  business  part  of  it  can  be  carried  on  success¬ 
fully.  No  doubt,  the  theorist  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
acquainted  with  the  details,  and  most  certainly  the  practical  man 
is  wise  in  studying,  as  far  as  time  will  admit,  the  theory ;  but 
their  main  energy  and  strength  are  claimed  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  To  secure  the  best  results  for  the  community  there  must 
be  a  division  of  labour.  To  take  an  instance  :  Mr.  Spencer  tells 
us  that  the  discovery  of  the  entozoon  that  gives  sheep  the 
staggers  is  a  debt  that  agriculture  owes  to  biology.  We  may 
accept  this  statement  without  accepting  Mr.  Spencer’s  inference 
from  it.  To  me  this  fact  no  more  proves  that  farmers  should 
take  up  the  study  of  biology  than  that  biologists  should  devote 
their  time  to  keeping  sheep. 

In  considering  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  Mr.  Spencer 
leaves  out  of  account  practical  ability,  and  attributes  success  in 
all  cases  to  knowledge  of  theory.  In  this  respect  he  seems  to  me 
to  err  as  much  in  one  direction  as  the  ordinary  Englishman  errs 
in  the  other.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  English  farmer 
or  of  the  English  schoolmaster  that,  in  times  which  we  will  hope 
are  past,  he  scoffed  at  “  theoretical  notions  ”  and  pronounced  them 
all  humbug.  The  farmer  has  now  learned  many  a  lesson  from 
the  theorist,  and  in  time  the  schoolmaster  will  learn  also.  Let 
both  farmer  and  schoolmaster  make  up  their  minds  once  for  all 
that  what  is  trim  in  theory  is  true  also  in  practice ;  but  the  main 
energy  of  both  farmer  and  schoolmaster  must  be  devoted  to 
practice.  What  the  theorist  has  established  should  most 
cretainly  affect  practice ;  but  to  some  extent  there  must  be  a 
division  of  labour.  The  theorist  investigates  truth  for  its  own 
sake ;  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  learns  or  should  learn 
all  he  can  from  the  theorist,  but  he  must  study  it,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  as  it  bears  on  practice.  As  Professor  Stanley  Hall 
has  said  :  in  the  future,  success  will  be  possible  for  none  but 
experts ;  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  success,  different  kinds 
of  experts,  and  to  reach  great  success  of  any  kind  a  man  must 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  pursuit  of  it.  Theory  may 
be  made  to  minister  to  practice,  and  practice  may  minister  to 
theory,  but  only  in  rare  cases  will  the  same  man  be  great  in  both. 
As  the  area  of  knowledge  extends,  we  have  more  and  more  a  new 
meaning  forced  on  us  of  the  old  rule,  Divide  et  impera :  Divide 
your  forces  in  order  to  conquer  the  difficulties  and  complications 
of  modern  life. 

We  see,  then,  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  very  vague  in  his  notions 
of  what  education  is,  and  that  he  would  start  us  on  a  hopeless 
quest  after  the  knowledge  of  most  worth  without  distinguishing 
between  the  worth  of  the  knowledge  to  the  individual  and  to- 
the  community.  Moreover,  he  dwells  too  exclusively  on 
the  importance  of  the  theoretical  side  of  things,  or  science.. 
Science  stretches  far  beyond  the  area  in  which  the  intellect  of 
any  one  man  can  follow  it;  and,  though  each  individual  should 
study  to  some  extent  the  science  that  bears  on  his  particular 
pursuit  in  life,  it  is  only  a  man  here  and  there  that  can  devote 
himself  entirely  or  mainly  to  this  study.  The  community  has 
great  need  of  men  of  science,  but  not  of  them  only  ;  and,  much  as 
we  are  indebted  to  them,  they,  too,  are  indebted  to  us.  A  com¬ 
munity  of  men  of  science,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  would  fare 
very  ill  indeed. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  that  all  men  have  needs  that  science 
cannot  supply,  and  that  these  needs  are  ignored  and,  in  effect, 
denied  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  science,  any  more  than 
what  he  means  by  education  ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for 
the  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  of  their  classification  and  their 
sequences,  as  far  as  these  have  been  ascertained  by  the  human 
intellect.  But  certain  poets,  and  many  who  are  not  poets,  have 
held  that  beyond  phenomena  there  lies 

“a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality,” 

and  that  human  nature  has  needs  which  the  study  of  phenomena 
cannot  satisfy. 

I  am  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  Mr.  Spencer’s  assertion  that  true 
science  is  “religious.”  Professor  Huxley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
says  that  true  science  and  true  religion  are  twin  sisters ;  and  in 
this  those  who  care  for  either  of  them  may  agree  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  two  to  be  identical,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  science  is  irre¬ 
ligious,  but  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  irreligious  is  one  thing, 
to  call  it  “religious  ”  is  another  :  and  on  this  point  I  find  myself' 
at  issue  with  Mr.  Spencer. 
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“  True  science,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  essentially  religious.”  I  ask  my¬ 
self,  What  can  he  mean  by  “  religious  ”  ?  He  says  he  does  not  use 
the  words  “scientific”  and  “  religious  ”  in  their  ordinary  limited 
acceptations,  but  I  suppose  he  attaches  sdme  meaning  to  them, 
and  I  endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  is.  He  gives  us  three 
reasons  why  he  holds  science  to  be  religious:  first,  “because  it 
studies  the  universe,  and  thus  studies  the  works  of  its  cause”; 
secondl}',  “  because  it  generates  a  profound  respect  for  and  an 
implicit  faith  in  those  uniformities  of  action  which  all  things 
disclose”;  and,  lastly,  “because  it  alone  can  give  us  true  concep¬ 
tions  of  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
He  explains,  further,  that  this  power  to  “give  us  true  conceptions 
of  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  the  mysteries  of  existence”  is 
purely  negative,  for  “science  leads  us  clearly  to  recognise  the 
impossibility  of  comprehending  the  ultimate  cause  of  things  by 
bringing  us  in  ever}’  direction  to  boundaries  which  we  cannot 
cross.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  science  denies  the  possibility  of  our 
getting  at  anything  that  science  does  not  give  us,  and  on  that 
account  science  is  declai’ed  to  be  “religious.” 

So  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  domain  in  which  he  is  undoubtedly 
our  superior,  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  receive  Mr. 
Spencer’s  dicta  at  least  with  respect,  if  not  conviction  ;  but 
when  he  ventures  beyond  that  domain  and  asserts  that  science 
proves  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  religion,  and  on  this 
account  calls  science  “religious,”  he  seems,  if  an  unscientific 
person  like  myself  may  presume  to  say  so,  to  be  guilty  of  an 
abuse  of  language. 

Mr.  Spencer  poses  as  the  high  priest  of  science,  and  a  sense  of 
dramatic  propriety  leads  him  to  dogmatise.  But  we  unscientific 
people  need  not  be  overawed,  even  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  His  dogmas  find  little  favour  with  some  philosophers 
no  less  scientific  than  he  is.  Since  the  time  of  Bacon  we  have 
made  many  discoveries  ;  but  which  of  them  disproves  Bacon’s 
words  when  (as  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us)  ho  speaks  of  “the 
world  being  inferior  to  the  soul,  by  reason  whereof  there  is 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more 
exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  things  ”  ? 

“  The  nature  of  things  ” — this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  human  intellect,  is  science,  and  is,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us, 
not  only  the  knmvledge  of  most  worth,  lint  all  the  satisfaction 
the  spirit  of  man  can  ever  attain  to.  About  things  it  tells  us 
much  :  beyond  things  it  not  only  tells  us  nothing,  but,  if  we  are 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Spencer,  it  tells  us  that  nothing  can  lie  known. 
He  lays  it  down  that  science  brings  us  in  every  direction  to 
boundaries  which  we  cannot  cross.  Observe  that  he  says,  “we 
cannot  cross.”  How  can  he  prove  this  p  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  and  more  truly  scientific  to  say,  not  that  u-e  cannot  cross, 
but  that  science  cannot  cross  ?  On  the  great  problems  of 
existence  science  keeps  and  must  keep  silence.  But  maybe  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
Mr.  Spencer’s  philosoph}’,  and  when  the  lamp  of  science  goes  out 
it  is,  at  least,  rash  to  assert  that  we  are  left  in  total  darkness. 
We  yearn  for  light,  and  sad  indeed  would  it  be  for  the  human 
race  if  it  were  driven  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusion  that  be}’ond 
science  no  light  is  possible.* 

There  is  then,  in  my  opinion,  no  wisdom,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
in  what  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  on  the  subject  of  religion. 


*  As  I  infer  from  the  following  passage,  Professor  Huxley  does  not  agree 
that  science,  and  science  alone,  can  give  ns  true  conceptions  of  ourselves 
and  our  relations  to  the  mysteries  of  existence.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(December,  1885)  he  writes  : — “  ‘And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
hut  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  ’ 
If  any  so-called  religion  takes  away  from  this  great  saying  of  Micah,  1 
think  it  wantonly  mutilates,  while,  if  it  adds  thereto,  I  think  it  obscures, 
the  perfect  ideal  of  religion.  But  what  extent  of  knowledge,  what  acute¬ 
ness  of  scientific  criticism  can  touch  this,  if  any  one  possessed  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  acuteness  could  he  absurd  enough  to  make  the  attempt  ?  Will 
the  progress  of  research  prove  that  justice  is  worthless  and  mercy 
hateful ;  will  it  ever  soften  the  hitter  contrast  between  our  actions  and 
our  aspirations  ;  or  show  us  the  hounds  of  the  universe,  and  bid  us  say, 
‘  Go  to,  now  we  comprehend  the  infinite  ’  ?  ”  According  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
science  does  show  us  subjectively  “the  hounds  of  the  universe.”  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  in  his  own  name  alone, 
not  as  representing  “men  of  science.”  Perhaps  more  of  these  would 
agree  with  the  late  Stanley  Jevons  than  with  Herbert  Spencer:  “Are 
not  all  high  thoughts,  all  pure  desires,  the  gift  of  God  ?  Are  not  all 
hearts  moved  in  more  or  less  degree  towards  the  good  they  would  pot 


But  even  if  the  great  mass  of  mankind  found,  like  the  eminent 
man  of  science,  Mr.  Darwin,  that  they  could  do  without  religion, 
still  they  might  have  wants  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  science  could  not 
satisfy.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  needed  family  affection,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Spencer  has  demonstrated  that 
family  affection  is  nothing  but  applied  science.  And  there  are 
many  ideas  connected  with  complete  living — ideas,  e.g.,  of  love, 
generosity, honour,  duty — which  can  hardly  be  traced  to  science  or 
learnt  from  it.  In  his  chapter  on  Moral  Education,  Mr.  Spencer 
gives  us  some  advice  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  me  very 
good  indeed;  but  it  does  not  go  far,  and  hardly  gives  us  a  hint 
how  we  should  assist  the  young  in  becoming  loving,  generous, 
honourable,  dutiful.  “  In  acquiring  knowdedge,”  says  Matthew’ 
Arnold,  “  wre  need  to  relate  it  to  conductand  to  beauty.”  We  turn 
to  Mr.  Spencer  to  learn  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and  our  “guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend”  does  not  givens  much  assistance.  With 
reference  to  conduct,  he  has  very  little  to  say.  With  reference 
to  beauty,  what  he  says  is  not  very  accurate  or  very  helpful. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  fit  the  educated  for  complete 
living.  Here  at  least  we  may  agree  cordially  with  Mr.  Spencer  ; 
but  one  of  the  requirements  for  complete  living  is  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  An  exclusive  devotion  to  science,  instead  of 
developing  the  sense  of  beauty,  is  detrimental  to  it.  On  this 
point  we  can  have  no  better  testimony  than  that  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
“  My  mind,”  he  writes,  “  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine 
for  getting  general  lavrs  out  of  large  collections  of  facts  ;  but 
why  this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  alone  on  which  the  higher  tastes  depend  I  cannot  conceive. 

.  .  .  If  I  had  had  to  live  my  life  again,  I  would  have  made  it  a 

rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  every 
•week,  for  perhaps  the  part  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  have 
been  kept  alive  through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  to 
happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  intellect  and 
more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature.”  (Quoted  by  Hettinger.) 

Here  w'e  find  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  science  assert¬ 
ing  that  for  complete  living  we  need  something  besides  science, 
something  outside  of  the  domain  of  science,  viz.,  a  sense  of 
beauty  which  science  cannot  give. 

What  does  Mr.  Spencer  say  to  this?  He  says,  (1)  in  the  first 
place  that  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  may  be  cultivated  after  science 
has  been  provided  for,  and  (2)  then  he  claims  that  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  are  only  applications  of  science,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
only  road  to  success  in  them  is  the  study  of  science. 

(1)  He  tells  us  that  in  our  educational  system  the  plant  is 
neglected  for  the  flower, but  that,  as  the  fine  arts,  belles  letires,  &e., 
occupy  the  leisure  part  of  life,  so  should  they  occupy  the 
leisure  part  of  education  (p.  39). 

Here,  as  in  so  many  places,  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  as  if  “  our 
ducational  system  ”  was  and  ought  to  be  the  same  for  every  one. 
According  to  him,  every  one  in  his  j’outh  should  be  taught  in 
what  way  to  treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind  ;  in 
what  way  to  manage  his  affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a 
family ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way  to 
utilize  those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — howto 
use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and 
others  (p.  8).  Tf  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted,  where 
shall  wre  find  the  leisure  part  of  education? 

(2)  But,  more  than  this,  as  Mr.  Spencer  threatens  to  invade 
religion  with  science,  so  he  threatens  art. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  artist 


otherwise  have  conceived  ?  We  do  believe  that  there  spring  forth  from 
the  human  mind  and  heart  the  feelings  which  science  will  never  analyse 
— hope  and  trust  and  self-devotion.”  (Quoted  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
June  4,  188G.) 

As  for  “complete  living,”  perhaps  more  wisdom  than  in  all  Mr. 
Spencer’s  science  may  he  found  expressed  in  this  lovely  simile  of  Jean 
Paul’s:  “Lass  deine  Tochter  zwar  recht  einwurzeln  und  eingreifen  in 
das  wirthschaftliche  Treiben  ;  nur  haltedurch  Iteligion  und  durchDicht- 
kunst  das  Herz  fur  den  Himmel  often ;  driicke  die  Erde  fest  an  die 
niihrende  Wui’zel  der  Pflanze,  aher  in  ihren  Kelch  lass  keine  fallen. — By 
all  means  let  thy  daughter  lay  hold  on  the  workaday  business  of  life,  and 
he  firmly  grounded  in  it ;  hut  by  religion  and  poetry  keep  her  heart  open 
for  heaven  ;  press  down  the  earth  round  the  nourishing  root  of  the  plant, 
hut  let  none  fall  into  the  blossoms.”  (Quoted  in  H.  Att well’s  Booh  of 
Golden  Thoughts.) 

Beauty,  and  even  truth,  may  he  found  beyond  the  domain  of  science. 
As  Wordsworth  says:  — 

“  Oh  !  ’tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life, 

Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own.” 

'—To  Lyconis. 
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was  manual  skill.  With  that  equipment  he  may  rise  into  his 
proper  region.  When  the  technique  of  his  art  has  been  mastered, 
it  is  for 

“  the  Painter’s  hand 

To  express  what  then  ho  sees ;  and  add  the  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  Poet’s  dream.” 

But  this,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  is  quite  impossible  without 
science.  Art-products  are  all  more  or  less  representative  of 
objective  or  subjective  phenomena;  and  because  they  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  of  those  phenomena,  therefore  the  artist  must 
know  what  those  laws  are  (p.  40).  It  would,  never  do  for  an  un¬ 
scientific  person  like  myself  to  dogmatise  on  this  or  any  subject ; 
but  in  this  remarkable  assertion  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Mr.  Spencer’s  zeal  for  science  has  led  him  into  a  great  fallacy. 
There  seems  an  unscientific  vagueness  in  his  use  of  the  word 
“  law.”  Laws  of  phenomena  are,  I  suppose,  not  the  phenomena 
themselves,  but  their  sequences.  Art-products  are  concerned  in 
part  with  phenomena,  and  the  artist  must  know  the  phenomena, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  know  the  laws  or  sequences 
of  phenomena.  The  great  works  of  art,  the  excellence  of  which, 
as  our  artists  admit,  remain — and  probably  will  remain — un¬ 
rivalled,  were  produced  before  most  of  these  laws  were  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  seems  to  me  about  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
artist  cannot  paint  till  he  knows  the  laws  of  phenomena,  as  to 
say  a  boy  cannot  throw  a  stone  till  he  knows  it  will  describe  a 
parabola. 

After  all,  when  the  advocate  of  science  tells  us  that  every¬ 
thing  must  in  the  future  be  governed  by  science,  we  unscientific 
people,  without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  science,  may  take 
refuge  in  the  thought  that,  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is, 
the  greater  part  of  life  will  be  concerned  with  cares  and 
pleasures,  hopes  and  fears — in  a  word,  with  interests,  to  which 
science  can  assign  no  law.  “  Physiological  learning,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “  is  of  such  rare  emergence  that  one  may  know  another 
half  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydro¬ 
statics  or  astronomy ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  character 
immediately  appears.”  And  so  it  is  that  our  friends  will  always 
valuo  us  more  for  our  character  than  our  knowledge,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  education,  whilst  they  are  by  no  means 
careless  about  the  knowledge  acquired  by  their  pupils,  should 
always  think  far  more  about  the  character. 

I  had  intended  examining  a  law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Spencer;  a 
law  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  differs  in  some  important 
particulars  from  a  law  of  science.  It  is  the  following  :  “  It  would 
be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature  if  one 
kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  gaining  information  and  another 
kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic.”  But  I  refrain; 
remarking  only  that,  while  we  cannot  value  too  highly  the  laws 
of  science,  we  need  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  laws  of 
scientific  mem 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  do  a  thing  in 
which  I  had  no  chance  of  succeeding.  In  a  single  lecture  I  have 
tried  to  refute  the  mistakes  into  which,  as  I  hold,  a  writer  of 
enormous  intellectual  power  has  fallen.  The  examination  of  the 
book  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and,  as  the 
result,  I  have  put  before  you  what  in  half-an-hour  you  have  little 
chance  of  taking  in.  Instead  of  a  lecture  I  have  written  a 
critique ;  and,  with  all  possible  respect  for  my  audience,  I  feel 
that  no  audience  could  possibly  judge  on  the  spot  of  charges 
brought  against  a  man  like  Herbert  Spencer.  If  instead  of 
lecturing  I  had  been  listening,  or  trying  to  listen,  I  suspect  that 
while  I  was  thinking  about  one  point  the  lecturer  would  have 
passed  to  another,  and  the  lecturer  would  have  left  me  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  is  the  condition  of 
some  who  are  present  this  evening.  If  so,  let  me  state  simply 
and  baldly  my  main  accusations  against  Herbert  Spencer’s  book, 
and  ask  you  at  your  leisure  to  test  them  by  the  book  itself. 

First,  I  think  that  the  book  in  many  ways,  especially  by  the 
order  of  the  chapters,  gives  countenance  to  the  common  mistake 
of  teachers — that  the  gist  of  education  is  found  in  giving  know¬ 
ledge,  and  notin  developing  the  powers. 

Next,  that,  in  trying  to  settle  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth, 
the  writer  seems  to  assume  that  the  knowledge  of  most  worth  to 
the  man  ought  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

Next,  that  in  considering  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  to 
the  man,  he  confuses  between  the  value  of  knowledge  to  the 
individual  for  complete  living,  and  the  value  of  knowledge  for 
the  service  of  the  community ;  and  so  he  loses  sight  of  the  truth 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  most  worth,  because  the  needs 


of  the  community  are  many,  and  they  can  be  supplied  only  by 
different  individuals  cultivating  different  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill. 

Next,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  singing  the  praises  of  science,  falls 
into  two  distinct  mistakes  : 

First,  he  attributes  success  to  a  knowledge  of  theory  in  cases 
where  success  depends  farmoi’e  on  practical  skill. 

And  secondly,  in  the  name  of  science  he  advances  beyond  the 
domain  of  science,  declares  religion  to  be  impossible,  and  treats 
of  art  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  applied  science. 

But  if  I  am  right,  why  should  I  recommend  the  study  of  this 
book  p  Why  am  I  pleased  that  a  part  of  it  should  have  been  set 
for  examination  by  the  Education  Department  P 

My  reason  is  this :  Mr.  Spencer  may  have  dwrnlt  too  exclusively 
on  the  theoretical  side  of  things  ;  but  this  is  just  the  side  that  we 
English  people,  as  a  body,  fail  to  see.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
will  make  us  look  at  this  side  does  us  an  immense  service.  He 
becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  our  education.  And  there 
are  few  writers  who  do  this  for  us  as  well  as  Mr.  Spencer.  By 
his  admirable  style  he  arrests  our  attention,  and  forces  us  to  look 
at  things  as  he  does,  on  the  side  of  theory.  Beading  his  book 
has  been,  and  will  be,  an  “  eye-opener,”  as  the  Americans  say,  to 
many  a  teacher.  It  will  not  only  widen  his  view  of  his  task,  it 
will  give  him  a  new  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  a  young  teacher  is  to  show  him  the  possibilities  of  his 
calling.  His  great  danger  is  the  danger  of  getting  engrossed  by 
his  immediate  surroundings,  and  so  failing  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  There  are  a  particular  set  of  children  to  be  controlled, 
there  are  certain  subjects  to  be  taught,  probably  there  are  piles  of 
exercises  to  be  corrected.  The  school  course  has  almost  alwaysbeen 
settled  by  use-and-wont,  which  has  grown  up  no  one  knows  how. 
This  school  course  sucks  the  young  teacher  (so  to  speak)  into  it, 
and  keeps  him  going  round  and  round  in  the  same  circle,  with  no 
power  to  get  beyond  it.  What  he  is  to  do  is  prescribed  for  him, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  ceased  to  be  young  this  has  become,  in 
his  eyes,  the  only  thing  possible.  How  he  is  to  do  it  he  learns  by 
degrees,  chiefly  by  doing.  But  besides  the  What  and  the  How 
there  is  another  question,  which  usually  escapes  his  notice,  and 
this  is  the  Why  ?  A  writer  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  power  forces  this 
question  upon  him,  and  in  doing  this  makes  a  vast  difference  in 
his  conception  of  his  task.  Most  teachers  never  ask  themselves 
what  they  are  trying  to  do;  and  so  they  drift  along  with  no 
effort  except  to  get  through  their  prescribed  duties.  But,  if  we 
would  make  our  life  a  noble  life,  we  must  fill  it  with  purpose, 
and  we  must  have  our  purpose  well  defined.  Before  we  can  aim 
at  performing  our  function  properly,  we  must  have  considered 
what  our  function  is.  It  is  by  studying  this  theoretical  side  of 
things  that  we  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  see  our  work  in  its 
connexion,  not  only  with  our  neighbourhood,  but  also  with  our 
nation  and  with  humanity.  Mr.  Spencer  takes  a  theoretical  view 
of  education,  and,  though  I  should  be  sorry  if  our  teachers 
adopted  all  his  conclusions,  I  trust  they  will  learn  from  him  to 
take  a  theoretical  view  also.  No  one  despises  theory  who  is 
capable  of  understanding  it.  An  insight  into  the  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  making  the  humblest  teacher  of  children  a 
conscious  worker  for  the  good  of  the  human  race. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10695.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Soient  P,  P'  deux  points  inverses  par 
rapport  ii  un  cercle  d’ Apollonius  du  triangle  ABC.  Demontrer  que  les 
triangles  podaires  de  ces  points  par  rapport  au  triangle  ABC  sont  inverse- 
ment  semblables. 

Solution  by  Professor  Schoute, 

Le  cercle  d’ Apollonius  du 
triangle  ABC  par  rapport  ii 
BC  passe  par  A  et  a  son 
centre  0  au  milieu  du  seg¬ 
ment  DE  determine  sur  BC 
par  les  bissectrices  de  P  angle 
A.  On  a  done,  P  et  P'  etant 
deux  points  inverses  par 
rapport  h  ce  cercle,  les  rela¬ 
tions 

OA2  =  OB  .  OC  =  OP  .  OP', 
ce  qui  mene  a  une  foule  de 
couples  de  triangles  semblables. 
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10719.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — Supposing  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  varies  as  the  excess  of  the  average  individual  wealth  over  a 
given  sum,  and  that  by  defeat  and  civil  war  one. with  of  the  wealth  and 
one-nth  of  the  population  are  destroyed,  and  the  nation  has  to  pay  a 
property  tax  of  ‘100r  per  cent,  to  the  victor:  find  what  fraction  of  the 
population  the  ruling  Government  must  now  put  to  death  in  order  that 
the  prosperity  may  he  the  same  as  before. 

Solution  Inj  D.  Biddle  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kitchin;  and  others. 

The  “given  sum”  of  the  question  maybe  left  out  of  account.  Let 
M  =  the  total  wealth,  and  N  the  total  population  prior  to  the  war.  Then 
we  have  the  following  equation,  in  which  x  is  the  required  number  to  be 


slain : 

(1  — r)M  (  1-  — 

\  m 

)/{N(l- 

whence 

*/N  = 

r(l- 

-L)  + 

1  _  J_ 

m  / 

m  n 

Thus,  if 

1  _  1  1 

1 

and  r 

—  —  (so  that  100?- 

m  30*  n 

1000’ 

20  ' 

we  have 

*/N  =  • 

f-^-H 

97 

=  -0806, 

(600 

3000) 

and  the  number  required  to  be  put  to  death  will  bo  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 


10677.  (The  Rev.  T.  W.  Openshaw.) — Given  the  vertical  angle  of  a 
tirangle,  its  altitude,  and  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  sides ;  construct 
the  triangle. 

Solution  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  B.D. ;  P.  Biddle;  and  others. 


Bisect  the  vei-tical  angle  CAB  by 
CP  ;  let  AD  =  a  sum  of  sides,  draw 
DF  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  then  P  is 
on  the  circumcircle  of  required  tri¬ 
angle.  Draw  DE  perpendicular  to 
AP,  on  AE  as  diameter  describe 
circle,  and  in  it  place  AL  =  required 
altitude ;  draw  a  circle  concentric 
with  former,  and  FGH  a  tangent  to 
this ;  then  HG  =  altitude  AL. 
With  centre  F,  and  PG,  FH  as 
radii  describe  circles  cutting  ED  in 
R,  and  PR  in  K  ;  through  R  draw 
BC  perpendicular  to  FR  ;  then  ABC 
is  required  triangle. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10737.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Give  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  formula 
cot  w  =  cot  A  +  cot  B  +  cot  C. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle ;  and  let  a 
circle  be  described  touching  AB  in  A, 
and  passing  through  C.  Then,  if  AP 
be  the  chord  of  the  circle  parallel  to  BC, 

BP  intersects  the  circle  in  n,  tho 
positive  Brocard-point,  and  the  angle 
PBC  =  ai  (Vol.  xlvii. ,  App.  II.,  p.  9.) 

Let  BC  meet  the  circle  again  in  Q ; 
draw  AD,  PN  perpendiculars  upon  BC. 

Since  AP,  CQ  are  parallel  chords, 

AD  =  PN,  DC  =  QN ;  therefore  BD  +  DC  +  DQ  =  BN. 
Dividing  each  side  by  AD  or  PN,  cot  B  +  cot  C  +  cot  A  =  cot «,  for  angle 
CAB  =  AQC  in  the  alternate  segment. 


10717.  (Rev.  T.  C.  Simmons,  M.A.) — A  triangle  is  formed  by  three 
straight  lines  chosen  at  random.  Show  that  the  chance  of  its  being 
acute-angled  is  £  (4  —  n)  or  -4292  nearly. 


Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 


Let  the  longest  side  =  unity,  lot  x  =  the  side  next  in  length,  and 
y  =  tho  shortest  side.  Then,  for  any  triangle,  the  range  of  x  is  between 
\  and  1,  and  of  y,  between  \  —  x  and  x.  But  for  acute-angled  triangles, 
the  ranges  of  x,  y,  are  (vQ,  1),  [(1— a2)*,  x~]  ;  hence 


=  {(W)-(iir-i)}/{(l-i)-(W)}  -i(4-x). 


10642.  (W.  J.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.) — If  V  be  the  volume  of  the  tetra¬ 
hedron  of  reference ;  A4,  A2,  A3,  A  ,  the  areas  of  its  faces  ;  A',  B',  C',  D' 


the  projections  of  a  point  P,  tho  tetrahedral  content  coordinates  of  which 
are  A',  y,  v',  it',  upon  the  faces ;  show  that  (1)  the  content  of  the  tetra- 

|r  •  TTLT^ — i  Y2  5  and  hence  (2)  the  points  A',  B', 
2-1  A,‘i .  Ay  .  A," 


hedron  PB'C'D'  is 


C  ,  D'  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  if 


0. 


Solution  by  Professors  Anderson,  Swaminatha  Aiyar,  and  others. 
The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  PB'C'D'  is,  by  a  well-known  theorem, 
APB'.  PC'.  PD'  {1  -  cos2  (BC)  -  cos2  (CD)  -  cos2  (BD) 

-2 cos  (BC)  cos  (CD)  cos  (BD)}* 

where  (BC)  signifies  the  supplement  of  the  angle  between  PB'  and  PC, 
or  tho  angle  between  the  faces  ACD,  ABD.  We  have,  also, 

PB'.  A2  =  3/t'V,  PC'.  A3  =  3p'V,  PD'.  A4  =  3tt'V, 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


9891.  (R.  W.  D.  Christie.) — Draw  a  straight  line  cutting  two  con¬ 
centric  circles,  so  that  the  part  intercepted  by  them  is  divided  into  three 
equal  portions. 

Solution  by  J.  C.  St.  Clair. 

Let  BAA'B'  be  any  common  diameter 
of  the  given  circles.  Take  on  it 
AC  =  BA,  and  upon  A'C  describe  a 
semicircle.  Let  BE  be  the  tangent  to 
this  circle  from  B,  and  on  the  circle  (A) 
take  F,  so  that  BF  =  BE.  Then  BE  is 
the  required  line.  For  let  BF  meet  the 
circle  (A)  again  in  G  ;  then 
(BF)2  =  (BE)2  =  BC  .  BA'  =  2BA  .  BA', 

and  BF . BG  =  BA .  BA',  .-.  (BF)2  =  2BF  .  BG  and  BF  =  2BG. 
Hence  the  line  is  divided  into  three  equal  segments. 


10653.  (Professor  Catalan.) — Decomposer,  en  une  somme  de  deux 
carres,  le  nombre  N  =  173  .  735  =  10185000736409. 

[See  Quest.  9967.  In  this  Question  there  are  twelve  decompositions.] 

Solution  by  R.  W.  D.  Christie  ;  Professor  Zerr  ;  and  others. 

By  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  others,  we  have 

#2  +  y 2  =  («2  +  J2)3=  {« («2— 352)}2+  (5  (3«2— 52)}2 
=  {«(«2  +  S2)}2+{£(a2  +  i2)}2; 

X2  +  Y2  =  («2  +  i2)5  =  (ffl(o4-10«252  +  5£4)}2  +  [b  (5rtd— 10rt2J2  +  J4)}2 
=  {«(«2  +  62)2}2+{S  (a2+£2)2}2 
=  {a  («2  +  i2)  (3J2  — «2)}2+  {b  («2+£2)  (3«2— &2)}2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10618.  (H.  Brocard.) — Les  rayons  vecteurs  MF,  MF'  d'un  point 

d’une  ellipse  rencontrent  la  courbe  en  P,  P' ;  trouver  le  lieu  (1)  du  pole 
de  PP',  et  du  point  de  rencontre  (2)  do  PP'  avec  la  tangente  menee  en 
M,  (3)  des  perpend iculaires  eleveos  en  I'  sur  FM,  et  en  F'  sur  F'M. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Ivitchin  ;  and  others. 

1.  Let  the  eccentric  angles  of  the  points  M,  P,  P'  be  a,  B,  y.  Since 
the  chord  MP  passes  through  F,  whose  coordinates  arc  —  c,  0,  wc  have 

the  equation  tan  la  tan  §/3  -  -  ;  and,  since  MP'  passes  through  F', 

(l  —  c 

tan  la  tan  ly  —  —  a-Hl.  The  coordinates  of  the  pole  of  PP',  whose 
a  +  c 

equation  is  x  cos  f  (/3  +  y )/a  +  y  sin  ^  (B  +  y )/b  =  cos  %  (B  +  7), 

1  —  tan  IB  tan  ^7  _  ,  tan  .1/3  +  tan  ly 

ar°  X  n  1  +  tan  IB  tan  )y’  1  +  tan  |/3  tan  (,-7’ 

or,  denoting  tan  |a  by  1/y, 

—a 

Eliminating  y,  the  locus  is  found  to  bo  y2£2/(2«2— 52)2  +  .r2/«2  =  1. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.]  _ 

10191.  (Prof.  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — Prove  that  (1)  the  Lemoine- 
point  of  a  maximum  triangle  inscribed  in  the  ellipse  a2y-  -p  Px-  =  a-b-  is 
given  by  any  two  of  the  three  equations 

cos  a  +  —  sin «  +  a  cos  2 «  =  0,  —cos /3  +  &c.,  —  COS7  +  &C., 

a  b  2  (a2  +  J2)  a  a 

where  a,  B,  y  ^e  tbe  cxcentric  angles  of  the  corners  of  tbe  triangle ; 
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(2)  at  the  Lemoine-point,  xja  cos  3a  =  yjb  sin  3a  =  (b--a-)j 2  (a-  +  b 2) ; 

f)  O  /  o  J  O  \  *> 

and  that  its  locus  is  the  ellipse-—  +  ~  =  ,  „■ — — ;  and  (3)  that  the 

a-  b-  4  («-  +  b-y 

Brocard-points  are  given  by  the  two  systems 

x/a  cos  a  +  y/ &  sin  a  +  ^  _  x/a  cos  /3  +  yjb  sin.  ^  _  xja  cosy  t-  yjb  sin  7  +  £ 
(a2  sin2  /3  +  b-  cos2  0)  (b*  sin2  7  +  42  cos2  7)  («2  sin2  #  +  //2  cos2  a)  ’ 

,r  a  cos  a  +  y  b  sin  a—  j  _  x  'a  cos  /3  +  y  b  sin  /3  —  i  _  xja  C09  7  +  yjb  sin  7  —  5 
[a-  sin2  7  +  b-  cos2  7)  (<i2  sin2  a  +  b-  cos'-'  a)  (a-  sin-  /3  +  b':  cos-’  /3)  ’ 

where  cos  a  +  cos  £  +  cos  7=0,  sin  a  +  sin  [3  +  sin  7  =  0. 

Solution  by  Professor  Anderson,  M.A. 

Since  the  inscribed  triangle  is  maximum,  we  have  /3  =  a  f  $7r  and 
7  ==  a  +  $n.  The  centre  of  the  ellipse  is  the  centroid  of  the  triangle,  and 
hence,  the  sides  being  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  opposite  angles, 
their  equations  are  x cos aja  +  y  sir.  ajb  +  i  =  0,  x  cos  /3/a  +  &c. ,  x cos  7 ja  +  &e. 
To  find  the  coordinates  of  the  Lemoine-point  we  notice  that,  if  pu  p2,  p-,\ 
be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  A,  B,  C  on  the 
opposite  sides,  and  A,  p,  v  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
Lemoine-point,  \px  =  pp2  =  vp2. 

[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


10678.  (J-  O’Byrne  Croke,  M.A.) — Show  that,  if  A  be  the  dis¬ 

criminant  of  the  conic  ax-  +  2 hxy  +  by-  +  2 gz  +  2 fy  +  c  —  0,  and 
R2  =  4/«2  +  ( a—b )-,  the  semi-axes  a,  /3  are  given  by 

a2  =  2 A/ { (h- -ab)(a  +  b-R)},  /32  =  2 A/ { (A2- ab)  («  +  b  +  R) } . 


Solution  by  Professors  Anderson;  Zerr  ;  and  others. 


The  equations  of  the  conic  referred  to  axes  through  its  centre  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  coordinates,  and  for  determining  the  lengths  of  the  semi- 
axes,  are  ax-  +  ‘2hxy  +  by-  —  A/(h-  —  ab)  =  0, 


(It2— ab)2  rA  +  («  +  b)  Ar"— A-/(h2  —  ab)  *=  0; 


..  H+  (a\+b)  A 


(A2—  a  b)‘-  (h--aby 
[The  rest  in  Volume.] 


0  ;  also  (ff  +  b)-—  R2  =  —  4  (A2—  ab). 


10666.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.) — A  triangle,  PQR,  right-angled 
at  Q,  is  inscribed  in  the  conic  4.r2— 9y2  — 3G  =  0;  find  the  envelope  of 
the  lino  PR. 

Solution  by  Professors  Anderson  ;  Aiyar  ;  ancl  oth-.rs . 


9148.  (P  rofessor  Asutosh  Mukhofadhyay.)  —  Prove  that 
eciprocal  polar  of  the  evolute  of  the  hypocycloid 


y\  \2 

P-)  ’ 


the 


the  radius  of  inversion  being  unity  ;  if  a  =  /3,  the  polar  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  polar  is  r  =  a  sec  20. 


Let  the  coordinates  of  the  point  Q  be  a,  /3,  and  the  equation  of  the  line 
PR  lx  +  my+l  =  0.  Then,  writing  down  the  equation  of  the  pair  of 
lines  PQ,  RQ,  we  find  easily  the  condition  of  perpendicularity  to  be 
1 3  la—  13w/3  +  5  =  0. 

The  line  PR,  therefore,  passes  through  the  point  whose  coordinates 
are  13a/5,  —  13/3/5. 

The  locus  of  this  point  is  the  conic  25  (lx-  —  9y2)  =  6084. 


Solution  by  Professor  Schoute. 


The  hypocycloid  is  given  by  x  =  a  cos3  <p,  y  —  b  sin3  <p  ;  and  the  normal 
in  the  point  <p  is  —  ax  cos  </>  +  by  sin  </>  =  b-  sin4  </>  —  c2cos4  </>.  When  this 
equation  represents  the  polar  xx'  +  yy'  ~  1  of  (»',  y')  with  respect  to  the 
circle  x-  +  y-  =  1,  we  have 


x'  =  (  —  a  cos  <f>)/(b2  sin4  </>  —  a-  cos4  </>),  y'  =  (b  sin  <p)/(b2  sin4  </>  -  «2cos4  <p), 


and  by  elimination  of  </>,  as  Tg</>  =  — 


ay' 

b7’ 


for  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the 


evolute  ($-5)'"(l+  f)’> 

a  curve  of  the  order  eight  of  which  the  origin  is  a  sextuple  point,  Sec. 


10724.  (Professor  Anderson,  M.A.)— Perpendiculars  are  drawn  to  the 
symmedians  of  a  triangle,  at  its  angular  points,  forming  another  triangle. 
Show  that  the  circumcentre  of  the  former  is  the  centroid  of  the  latter. 

Solution  by  R.  Tucker,  M.A. 

Let  AK,  BK,  CK  be  the  symmedians,  and  A'B'C'  the  new  triangle ; 
then,  since  c/3  —  by  =  0  is  the  equation  to  AK,  the  equation  to  B'C'  is 
{b  +  c  cos  A)  /3  +  (c  +  A  cos  A)  7  =  0  ;  hence  the  points  A',  B',  C'  are 

_ —  a _ /3 _  _ _ 7 _ 2 

b  +  a  cosO .  c  +  iicosB  c  +  a  cos  B  .  a  +  bcosC  a  +  ccos  B  .  b  +  «cosh! 

^ _  2A _ 

&c-  =  2abc  (1  +  cosAcos B  cosC’ 

whence  the  centroid  of  A'B'C'  is  readily  seen  to  be  R  cos  A  R  cos  B 
R  cos  C  ;  therefore,  &c. 


6810.  ( J-  -H-  Harris,  M.A.) — A  chain  is  lying  in  a  given  curve  on  a 
smooth  table,  and  an  impulse  is  communicated  to  it  along  the  tangent  at 
one  end.  Apply  the  theorem  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  resulting 
motion  is  a  minimum  to  determine  the  impulsive  tension  at  any  point  of 
the  chain .  If  the  energy  of  the  resulting  motion  be  distributed  uniformly 
along  the  chain,  and  be  A  per  unit  of  length,  prove  that  the  tension  and 
the  mass  per  unit  of  length  are  given  by 

T  =  v/’(2aMp)  [\Z(fi+  2s)  -  \/(p  —  2s)] ;  pp<x  exp.  f  ^  r?  (p2  —  4s)2)4 ; 

p  being  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  chain  at  a  point  whose  distance 
from  the  free  end  is  s.  [exp.  x  s  cr.] 

Solution  by  D.  Edwardes  ;  G.  Eastwood,  M.A.  ;  and  others. 


We  have  dp  W  _  _T  =  Q . 

ds-  p  ds  ds  p-  .  '  '' 

If  now  we  put  p(x2  +  y2)  =  2\,  the  equations  of  motion,  s  being  the 
independent  variable,  give 

2  ip2 
p* 

[The  rest  in  Volume,] 


2p\  = 


-  (sy 


(2). 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

10792.  (Professor  Sylvester.)  —  If  of  a  symmetrical  matrix  the 
determinant  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  its  first  minors  both  vanish, 
prove  that  (1)  the  sum  of  the  principal  first  minors  must  also  vanish  ; 
(2)  that  the  same  thing  will  bo  true  if,  instead  of  the  determinant,  the 
sum  of  the  principal  second  minors  vanishes  along  with  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  all  its  first  minors  ;  and  (3)  apply  (1)  to  prove  that  a  general 
quadratic  function  of  n  variables  (with  m  conditions  imposed  as  to  the 
reality  of  its  coefficients)  can  always  be  represented  as  a  sum  of  the 
squares  of  n  linear  functions  of  the  variables,  unless  the  discriminant  of 
the  well-known  discriminating  function  of  the  nth  order  related  to  the 
given  quadric  vanishes,  in  which  case  such  representation  in  general 
becomes  impossible  to  be  effected. 

— 793.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Deux  sommets  A,  B  d’un  triangle 
donne  se  meuvent  sur  des  droites  donnees  a,  b,  non  situees  dans  le  meme 
plan  ;  le  troisieme  C  est  assujetti  a  se  deplacer  dans  un  plan  donne. 
Trcuver,  par  la  methode  de  Roberval,  la  tangente  a  la  ligne  decrite 
par  C. 

—794.  (Professor  Morley.) — In  an  infinite  mass  of  perfect  fluid  are 
three  straight  parallel  vortex -filaments  of  unequal  strengths.  Show  that 
the  circular  cylinder  which  passes  through  the  filaments  is  orthogonal  to 
a  fixed  circular  cylinder. 

— 795.  (Professor  Schoute.) — On  the  sides  of  a  triangle  the  points 
P,  Q,  R  are  given.  To  determine  the  envelope  of  the  asymptotes  of  the 
hyperbolas  that  intercept  segments  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  which 
P,  Q,  R  are  the  mid-points. 

— 796.  (Professor  Genese,  M.A.) — The  join  of  the  mid-points  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle  makes  the  same  angles  with  any 
side  that  the  third  diagonal  makes  with  the  opposite  side. 

— 797.  (Professor  de  Longchamps.) — On  donne  uue  eirconference 
A,  de  centre  O,  et  deux  diametres  rectangulaires  AB,  CD.  Soit  PP'  un 
diametre  mobile.  On  projette  P,  en  Q,,  sur  CD  ;  P',  en  Q',  sur  AB.  On 
considere  alors  le  cercle  A'  circonscrit  au  triangle  POQ'  et  le  cercle  A" 
circonserit  a  P'OQ.  1°.  Les  circonferences  A',  A"  se  coupent  eh  un  cer¬ 
tain  point  I,  dont  on  demande  le  lieu  geometrique.  2°.  Si  l’on  mene  en 
P  la  tangente  a  A,  elle  coupe  CD  en  R  ;  de  meme  la  tangente  en  P'  coupe 
AB  en  S.  On  trace  la  eirconference  A'"  circonscrite  au  triangle  ROS,  et 
l’on  demande  le  lieu  du  point  common  a  A'"  et  aux  circonferences  A',  A". 

— 798.  (Professor  Catalan.)  —  Rendre  calculable,  par  logarithmes, 
l’expression  sin2  x  —  2  sin  x  sin  y  cos  ( x  +  y)  +  sin2  y. 

— 799.  (The  late  Professor  Clifford,  E.R.S.) — Two  planes  A,  B 
are  said  to  have  an  (.r,  y)  correspondence,  when  to  every  point 
on  the  plane  A  correspond  y  points  on  the  plane  B,  and  to  every 
point  on  B  correspond  x  points  on  A.  On  each  plane  there  is 
in  general  a  locus  of  points,  two  of  whose  corr, spondeuts  coincide; 
this  is  called  the  cross-curve.  (Uebergangscurbe ;  Clersch  in  Math. 
Annalcn.)  On  each  plane  there  is  also  a  locus  of  these  united 
correspondents  ;  this  is  called  the  node-curve.  Prove  that  (1)  if  a  curvo 
touch  the  cross-curve  iq  either  plane,  the  corresponding  curve  in  the 
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other  plaue  will  have  a  node  lying  on  the  node-curve  in  that  plane  ;  (2) 
the  correspondence  may  be  represented  as  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  of  two 
multiple  planes  A',  B' ;  A'  consisting  of  y  sheets  and  B'  of  x  sheets,  which 
are  connected  together  along  the  cross-curves  ;  and  (3)  in  a  (1,  y)  corres¬ 
pondence,  in  which  to  straight  lines  in  the  plane  A  correspond  curves  of 
deficiency  p  in  the  plane  B,  the  order  of  the  cross-curve  in  A  is 
=  2  (j V+P  ~  !)• 

10800.  (Professor  Hudson,  M.A.) — If  two  circles  can  be  drawn  each 
to  have  double  contact  with  an  ellipse  internally,  the  points  of  contact 
being  the  ends  of  conjugate  diameters,  and  to  touch  one  another,  prove 
that  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  must  be  greater  than  (§). 

—801.  (.Professor  Haughtox,  F.R.S.) —  The  daily  energy  of  the 
average  diet  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  3694  foot-tons. 
The  daily  work  done  for  this  expenditure  of  food  (including  the  work 
done  in  moving  the  man’s  own  body)  is  estimated  at  430‘6  foot-tons:  if 
man  bo  regarded  as  a  perfect  heat-engine,  whose  upper  temperature  is 
100°  F.  (blood-heat),  calculate  from  the  foregoing  data  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  engine  is  worked. 

— 802.  (The  late  Professor  Seitz.) — Two  equal  spheres  touch  each 
other  externally.  If  a  point  be  taken  at  random  within  each  sphere, 
show  that  (1)  the  chance  that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  less  than 
the  diame  ter  of  cither  sphere  is  DJ,  and  (2)  the  average  distance  between 
them  is  y  r. 

— 803.  (The  late  Professor  Matz,  M.A.) — Determine  the  mean  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  coordinate  origin  to  all  the  points  in  the  surface  enclosed 
by  the  Cissoid  of  Diodes  and  its  appertaining  circle. 

-804.  (  Professor  Mukiio padhyay,  M.A.) — Pliny  informs  us  that 

“  Thales  determined  the  cosmical  setting  of  the  Pleiades  to  have  happened 
in  his  time  25  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox.”  Supposing  the  longitude 
of  the  brightest  star  iu  that  constellation  to  have  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1760,  according  to  Dr.  Bradley,  a  26°  38'  34”,  and  its  latitude 
4°  1'  36",  the  precession  of  the  equinox  50"- 34,  annually,  and  the  latitude 
of  Miletus  37°  30' ;  determine  the  time  when  Thales  lived. 

— 805.  (Professor  Zerh.)—  Solve  the  equation 
x2i  +  r2i  +  x21  +  x21  +  x2l)  +  .r19  +  ,rls  +  .d7  +  xlt  +  a15 

=  d.c-  +  x7  4-  x6  +  d  +  x 4  +  d  +  x2  +  x  +  1 . 

— 808.  (Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sc.D.) — Prove  that,  if  x,  y,  z  be 
three  finite  quantities  whose  sum  is  zero,  and  if 

(ax  +  by  +  cz)2  =  4  (be  +  ca  +  ab)  ( yz  +  zx  +  xy)  and  ax2  +  by2  +  cz2  =  0, 
then  will  (a  +  b  +  c)  (be  +  ca  +  ab)  =  Oabc. 


=  v/9  :  a^IO,  then  the  inclination  of  the  former  to  the  horizontal,  in  tlie 
position  referred  to,  will  be  about  20°. 

.10814.  (H.  McColl,  B.A.) — If  n  points  are  taken  at  random  in  a 
given  magnitude,  and  the  magnitude  be  then  divided  into  n  random 
parts ;  show  (without  using  tho  Integral  Calculus)  that  the  chance  that 
each  part  contains  exactly  one  point  is  n  \  (m  — 1)!/ (2»— 1)! .  [A  solution 
of  this  and  of  Question  5291  will  involve  a  solution  of  Quest.  5273.] 

— 815.  (A.  Martin,  LL.D.)— From  a  given  point  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  a  chord  is  drawn  in  a  random  direction,  and  then  two 
points  arc  taken  on  it  at  random,  and  a  third  point  anywhere  in  the 
surface  of  the  circle  :  find  the  chance  that  the  triangle  formed  by  joining 
these  points  is  acute. 


—816.  (G.  S.  Carr,  M.A.) — If  5  equal  spherical  conductors  be  placed 

with  their  centres  at  the  corners  of  a  square  pyramid,  an  edge  of  the  base 
being  a  and  the  slant  edge  b,  and  if  the  sphere  at  the  vertex  be  insulated 
and  charged  with  electricity  E,  while  the  other  spheres  are  connected  to 
earth  ;  show  that,  if  r,  the  radius  of  the  spheres,  be  small  compared  to 
their  mutual  distances,  the  charge  induced  upon  each  of  the  uninsulated 

spheres  will  be - e 

b  [i?.  a/2  +  (2  a/2  +  1)] 


— 817.  (E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.) — Show,  by  a  geometrical  proof  that 
applies  to  any  regular  (2/m-  l)-gon,that,  if  ABCDE  is  a  regular  pentagon 
and  O  any  point  on  the  minor  arc  CD  of  its  circumcircle,  then 
OA  +  OC  +  OD  =  OB  +  OE.  (L’Hosfital’s  Sections  Coniques.) 


-818.  (Rev.  T.  Roach,  M.A.) — If  two  ellipses  have  a  common  focus, 
prove  that  their  points  of  intersection  lie  on  a  hyperbola,  whose  transverse 
axis  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses. 


— 819.  (W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.) — Show  how  to  find  the  meridian 

altitude  of  the  Sun  when  an  observation  precisely  on  the  meridian  cannot 
be  had. 

— 820.  (G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.) — Find  a  law  of  error  such  that,  if  the 

probable  errors  in  two  observations  arc  equal,  the  probable  error  in  their 
sum  is  equal  to  that  in  either  of  the  observations. 

- — 821.  (J.  J.  Barniville.)  —  The  asymptotes  of  three  congruent 

hyperbohe  coincide  in  pairs  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC ; 
give  to  the  simplest  form  of  the  trilinear  equation  of  the  sextic  referred 
ABC. 


— 822.  (J-  H.  H.  Dickson,  M.A.) — Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 
series  cos  A  i-  2  cos  +  2 2  cos  ^  cos  ~  +  23  cos  ^  cos  cos  —  +  . . 


— 807.  (Professor  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — A  weight  equals  that  of 
24  pounds,  applied  to  a  piston,  forces  water  out  of  a  vertical  cylinder, 
four  feet  in  height,  through  an  orifice  in  the  base,  tho  area  of  the  orifice 
being  the  one-liundredth  of  that  of  the  base,  If  the  mass  of  water 
initially  filling  the  cylinder  be  3  pounds,  show  that  the  time  in  which  it 
will  be  half  emptied  is  given  by  2  .  g~  (9999)4  (184  — 174). 

—  808.  (Professor  Ramaswami  Aiyar.) — A  body  moves  in  space  from 
one  position  to  another  :  show  volumes  equal  to  those  described  by  sur¬ 
faces  fixed  in  the  body  m-.tybe  obtained  by  two  motions  of  the  body,  one 
of  them  about  and  the  other  along  a  certain  axis  in  the  body. 

— 809.  (Professor  Morel.) — Du  foyer  F  d’une  ellipse  comme  centre, 
avec  le  grand  axe  comme  rayon,  on  decrit  une  circonference.  Soit  A  un 
point  quelconque  de  cette  circonference ;  du  point  A,  on  mene  a  l’ellipse 
deux  tangentes  qui  rencontrent  la  circonference  P  une  en  B,  1’ autre  en  C  ; 
demontrer  que  la  ligne  BC  est  tangente  a  l’ellipse,  etqu’elle  est  perpen- 
diculaire  a  la  droite  AF',  qui  joint  le  point  A  au  second  foyer  F'. 

-810.  (The  Editor.) — Given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  locus 
of  the  centre  of  one  of  its  four  circles  of  contact ;  show,  with  illustrative 
examples,  how  to  find  the  loci  of  (1)  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  (2)  the 
points  in  which  its  sides  are  touched  by  the  four  circles  of  contact. 

-811.  (D.  Biddle.)  —  There  are  two  concentric  circles  of  known 

radius.  On  a  diameter  of  the  larger,  draw  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
apex  on  the  circumference,  so  that  a  tangent  to  the  smaller,  from  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  (between  apex  and  base)  shall  be  parallel  to  one  of 
the  sides. 

— 812.  (R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — DEF  is  the  pedal  triangle  'of  ABC. 
K„,  K&,  Kc  are  the  S-points  of  AEF,  BFD,  CDE  ;  through  K,„  K&,  Kc 
parallels  B'C',  C'A',  A'B'  are  drawn  to  the  sides,  cutting  AC,  AB,  in  M,  N' ; 
BA,  BC,  in  N,  L' ;  CB,  CA,  L,  M'.  Prove  that  ABC,  A'B'C'  are  equal, 
with  (K)  S-poiut  of  ABC  on  centre  of  perspective  ;  that  LL'NN'MM'  is 
the  common  cosine  circle  of  the  two  triangles ;  that  the  two  triangles 
have  a  common  B- ellipse ;  and  that  the  centroids  of  AMN',  BNL',  CLM' 
have  1\  for  their  centroid.  [Other  properties  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xlv., 
p.  57  ;  Vol.  li.,  p.  61.] 

— 813.  (J-  J-  Walker,  F.R.S.)— Show  that,  in  tho  case  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  rectangular  parallelepiped  floating  in  a  liquid  (the  densities  of  the 
two  being  p  :  1),  there  will  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  in  which 
the  longest  edge  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  two  are  inclined,  provided 
their  ratio  lies  between  the  square  roots  of  2  (1  —  p)(4p  -  1)  and  6p  (1  —  p); 
e.g.,  if  p  :  1  =  4:5,  and  the  ratio  of  the  least  to  the  mean  edge 


—  823.  (H.  W.  Segak,  M.A.) — If  recurring  series  be  bound  by  the 
relation  uni\  +  iin-i  =  an,,,  prove  that,  0  being  constant, 


+  (a),  where  |  (a)  =  (a)  \f/2  (a)  ...  if,_i  (a), 

and  ij/,.  (a)  =  a  + 


(-l)r 


u  + 


1  1  l 

a  +  —  a  +  a 


—  824.  (J-  L.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  B.Sc.) — The  tangents  at  points’A 

and  B  on  a  circle,  and  their  chord  of  contact,  cut  a  given  line  in  L,  M,  P 
respectively.  Any  circle  through  L  and  M  cuts  the  given  circle  in  H  and 
K,  and  PH,  PK  cut  the  given  circle  in  X  and  Y ;  prove  XY  parallel 
to  LM. 


— 825.  (W.  J.  O.  Sharp,  M.A.)— Prove  (1),  (2),  and  therefrom  deduce 
(3),  (4),  where  (—  l)”1  (2  sin  A)”*  sin  (mA  +  B  +  \mir) 

=  sin  B  — sin  (2A  +  B)+  (4A  +  B)-&c . (1) ; 

(—  l)m  (2  sin  A)”1  cos  (mA  +  B  +  imv) 

=  cos  B  cos  (2 A  +  B)  +  )  cos  (6A  +  B)  -  &c . (2) ; 

|  sin’"  x  sin  (;/i  +  n)  x  .  dx,  J  sin"*  x  cos  (in  +  u)  x  .  dx . (3,  4) . 

-826.  (J-  MacNeill.) — In  a  certain"  State  the  tax  per  £1  on  a 
person’s  income  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  pounds,  and 
when  the  income  is  £100  the  rate  per  £1  is  6 d.  Find  the  largest  net 
income  possible. 


— 827.  (J-  Brill,  M.A.) — If  it  —  a  sin  (u  +  0) .  c" c°t(«+«), 


_  f*  U  sin  0  .  do 
Jo  1  —  2c  cos  0  +  c2’ 

dies  between  the  values  ±  1,  and  a  between  0,  «_1,  prove  that  v  =  \ira  e2n  V. 


Corrigendum. — In  Quest.  10790,  for  cos3  0,  cos6  6,  read  cos  '30,  cos  bO. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  be  careful  (a)  to  write  each  Question  and  each 
Solution  on  a  separate  paper  (otherwise,  when  used  for  printing,  the 
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Editor  has  the  labour  of  entirely  re-writing  such  articles) ;  (b)  to  make 
their  Solutions  as  short  as  possible ;  ( c )  to  send  all  Questions  early  in 
the  month ,  but  not  to  send  Solutions  till  their  Questions  have  been 
published  ;  ( d )  to  -write  their  names  at  the  top  of  each  paper ;  (c)  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  full ;  and  (/)  to  send  all  communications  to 

W.  J.  C.  Miller,  The'  Paragon,  Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  November  13 tli,  1890. — J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  M.A.,  -was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

Tho  President  informed  the  members  of  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  A,  J.  Ellis,  P.R.S.,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  part  of  his  life-work.  Dr.  Ellis  was  elected  a  member,  June 
19th,  1865,  and  served  on  the  Council  during-  the  Sessions  1866-7, 
1S67-S.  Subsequent  to  that  date  his  philological  work  prevented  his 
taking-  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  this  Society.  The  President,  in 
some  detail,  stated  the  grounds  which  had  induced  the  Council  to  award 
the  De  Morgan  Medal  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.  On  the  presentation  of 
the  Medal,  Lord  Rayleigh  briefly  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  Society’s 
gift. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  which,  on  the  motion  of  S.  Roberts, 
F.R.S.,  seconded  by  Prof.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A.,  was  unanimously  accepted. 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  G-.  Heppel,  M.A.,  consented  to  act  as 
Auditor.  The  Scrutators  (R.  A.  Sampson,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Morrice)  having 
examined  the  balloting  papers,  declared  the  gentlemen,  whose  names 
were  printed  in  our  November  issue,  to  be  duly  elected  on  the  Council 
for  the  ensuing  Session.  Prof.  Greenhill,  F.R.S.,  then  took  the  Chair, 
and  called  upon  the  retiring  President  for  his  address  on  “  The  Influence 
of  Applied  on  the  Progress  of  Pure  Mathematics.”  On  the  motion  of 
the  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr.  Walker  consented  to 
allow  his  Address  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings.  The  following 
further  communications  were  made :  —  “  Spherical  Harmonics  of 
Fractional  Order,”  R.  A.  Sampson,  M.A. ;  “  Proofs  of  Steiner’s  Theorem 
relating  to  Circumscribed  and  Inscribed  Conics,”  Prof.  Mathews,  M.A. ; 
“  On  an  Algebraic  Integral  of  Two  Differential  Equations,”  R.  A. 
Roberts,  M.A. ;  “  Some  Geometrical  Constructions,”  Mr.  Oscher  Ber 
(communicated  by  Prof.  Hill) ;  “  On  the  Analytical  Representation  of 
Heptagrams,”  Prof.  L.  J.  Rogers,  M.A. 

The  following  papers  are  proposed  for  communication  at  the  December 
meeting : — “  On  the  Reversion  of  Partial  Differential  Expressions  with 
two  independent  and  two  dependent  Variables,”  E.  B.  Elliott,  M.A. ; 
“  On  the  Extension  to  Matrices  of  any  order  of  the  Quaternion  Symbols 
S  and  F,”  Dr.  H.  Taber,  Clark  University,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  “  On  the 
Flexion  of  a  Thin  Elastic  Shell  under  Pressure,”  A.  B.  Basset,  F.R.S. 
“  On  Newton’s  Classification  of  Cubic  Curves,”  W.  W:  R.  Ball,  M.A. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


Horace,  Odes,  Book  1.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroet,  B.A.  Oxou., 

and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Loud. 

PART  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  Is.  Get. 

PART  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of,  tho  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved ,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2  s.  6d. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.;  aucl  B.A. 
Lond. 

PART  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers. 
Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  Complete.  2  s.  6d. 

Vergil,— Aeneid,  Book  V.  Vocabularies  in  order  of  Text,  with 
Test  Papers,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d.- 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Book  V.  A  Literal  Translation.  Is. 

History  of  England,  1485  to  1580.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,  1485  to  1580.  Is.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1485  to  1580.  By  W.  H. 

Low,  M.A.  Lond.  3S.  6d. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 
ANNO  UNCEMENTS. 

cheap  ehitioh. 

Now  Ready.  Price  3s.  6d. 

CasselFs  New  German  Dictionary. 

In  Two  Parts:  German-Englisli  and  Englisli-German. 
By  Elizabeth  Weir.  1,120  pages.  Cloth.. 

The  large  Paper  Edition  of  this  Dictionary,  price  7s.  6d.> 
will  still  he  kept  on  sale. 

“  To  say  that  this  is  the  best  of  the  smaller  German  Dictionaries 
in  the  field  is  faint  praise,  and  were  it  not  for  the  special  merits  of  one 
or  two,  we  might,  without  exaggeration,  say  that  Miss  Weir  is  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere.” — Journal  of  Education. 

te  The  volume  marks  a  great  advance  on  the  class  of  school  dictionaries 
hitherto  produced  by  the  various  educational  firms.” — Standard. 


Now  Ready.  Clotb,  price  2s.  6d. 

Object-Lessons  from  Nature.  A  First  Book  of 

Science.  By  L.  C.  Miall,  Professor  of  Biology  in  tlie  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  304  pages. 

Prof.  Forsyth,  Principal  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds 
writes:— “I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Prof.  Miall’s  “Object  Lessons 
from  Nature.”  Scientifically  accurate,  thoroughly  graded  in  matter, 
and  clear  in  expression,  the  book  is  an  ideal  of  what  Object-Lesson 
Books  should  be.  I  have  recommended  tlie  book  to  my  assistants  and 
pupil-teachers.” 


Now  Ready.  Cloth,  price  2s.  fid. 

How  to  Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects, 

and.  Casts  of  Ornament.  A  Practical  Manual.  By  w.  E. 
Sparkes,  Art  Teacher,  Borough  Road  Training  College,  London. 
With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  clotb,  price  3s. 

“  Hand  -and -Eye”  Training  Cards  for  Class 

Work.  Five  Sets  in  case,  price  Is.  each  Set.  Series  I.-III.  are 
by  George  Ricks,  B.S.  Lond.;  and  Seriess  IY.  and  V.  are  by 
George  Ricks  and  S.  Ba  rtek. 

“Model  Joint”  Wall  Sheets.  For  Instruction  in 

Manual  Training.  By  S.  Barter.  Eight  Sheets,  mounted  on  linen, 
price  2s.  6d.  each.  These  Cards  and  “  Model  Joint  ”  Wall  Sheets 
have  been  prepared  for  use  Ai  counexion  with  Ricks’  “  Hand-and- 
EyoTraining,”  of  which  a  third  edition  is  now  ready. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Atlas.  Containing  24  Coloured 

Maps  and  24  Pages  of  Statistical  Information,  together  with  a 
Complete  Index  to  tlie  Maps.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Commercial  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By.  J.  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Crown  8vo,  168  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Map-Building  Series.  Outline  Maps 

prepared  by  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster.  Demy  4to,  per  Set  of  12,  Is. 

Cassell’s  Euclid.  New  Edition.  Books  I.-IV.  Extra 

crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  6d. 

Cassell  <€  Company’s  educational  Catalogue ,  containing 
full  particulars  of  their  various  EDUCATIONAL  VOLUMES 
suitable  for  School  and  Home  Use,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


W,  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SON'S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SPECIAL  WORKS 

FOR 

1890  EXAMS. 
LATIN  CLASSICS. 

Caesar. — Gallic  War,  Book  VI. 

Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior) 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (1st 
and  2nd  Classes),  1890. 


Virgil — JEneid,  Book  VI.  Is. 

For  Oxford  and  College  of  Preceptors, 
1890. 


Fliaedrus — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class), 
1890. 


Eutropius — Books  I.  and  II. 

Is. 

For  College  of  Preceptors  (3rd  Class) , 
1890. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  by 
tiie  Examining  Bodies. 

These  Shilling  Manuals  provide  every  practical 
feature  a  pupil  requires  to  enable  him  to 
pass  in  the  subject. 


SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

NOW  BEADY. 

THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

St.  Matthew.  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors,  1890. 


St.  Mark.  Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Preceptors, 
1890. 


Church  Catechism.  Is.  6d. 

By  the  Bev.  F.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Headmaster,  St.  James’s  Grammar 
School,  Almondbur  y,  Huddersfield . 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


Shakespeare’s  “  Henry  V.” 

Is. 

For  Oxford,  and  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  (1st  and  2nd  Class),  1S90. 


Shakespeare’s  “Julius 
Caesar.”  Is. 

For  Cambridge  (Junior  and  Senior), 
and  College  of  Preceptors  (Classes 
I.  and  II.),  1890. 


Others  will  be  produced  as  required  by 
the  Examining  Bodies. 

No  practical  feature  has  been  neglected 
which  experience  in  preparing  for  these  Exami¬ 
nations  proves  to  be  required.  The  manuals  are 
not  burdened  with  unnecessary  matter. 


AN 

ENTIRELY  NEW  TEXT -BOOK 

FOR 

ENGLISH  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Just  ready , 

THE 

STUDENT’S 

GEOGRAPHY. 

- GILL . - 

PHYSICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL. 

j 

Price  4s,  Gd, 


GILL’S  STUDENT’S  GEOGRAPHY,  just 
ready,  has  been  specially  prepared  for  English-speaking 
students  in  all  countries.  It  deals  in  the  fullest  manner 
with  every  branch  of  Geography,  hut  its  characteristic 
feature,  as  a  Text-hook  for  modern  Students,  is  the  parti¬ 
cular  attention  which  has  been  given  to  tho 

Industries  of  the  Nations 

and  their  Economic  Products  ;  and  more  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  British 

Commercial  Geography. 

Two  hundred  Industrial,  Commercial,  Statistical,  and 
Physical  Maps  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
text.  The  English  Teacher  in  every  College  and  Training 
School  should  procure  a  sample  copy,  half-price,  from 

GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS, 

13  WARWICK  LANE,  E.C. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
SERIES. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  s.  d. 

Algebra .  1  C 

Arithmetic .  1  0 

Arithmetic,  Tests  in  .  1  0 

Atlas  .  1  0 

Church  Catechism  .  1  6 

Classics,  English— 

Coriolanus . 1  0 

Julius  C^sar .  1  0 

Henry  V .  1  0 

King  John  .  I  0 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Cantos  V.  &  VI.)  1  0 

Macbeth  . 1  0 

Marmion  (Cantos  V.  and  VI.)  .  1  0 

Merchant  of  Venice  .  1  0 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream . .  1  0 

Tempest  .  1  0 

Classics,  Latin— 

CDesar  (Gallic  War),  Book  I . .  1  0 

C.esar  (Gallic  War),  Book  VI . .  1  0 

JEneid,  Book  I .  I  0 

iENEiD,  Book  II .  1  0 

iENEiD,  Book  VI .  1  0 

Cicero,  de  Senectute .  1  0 

Eutropius  .  1  0 

Phaedrus .  l  0 

Sallust,  Catiline . 1  0 

Euclid— 

Books  I.  and  II . 1  0 

Companion  to .  1  0 

French— 

Part  I.  Grammar,  . l  o 

Part  II.  Exercises  . 1  0 

Genesis .  i  o 

Geography . l  0 

German— 

Part  I.  Accidence . 1  0 

Part  II.  Syntax  .  1  0 

Part  III.  Exercises .  1  0 

Grammar  (English) .  l  0 

History  (English)  . . 1  0 

Latin— 

Part  I.  Grammar  . 1  0 


Part  III.  Translations  . X  0 

Mechanics— 

Vol.  I.  Statics  . 1  0 

Vol.  II.  Dynamics,  &c .  1  0 

Mensuration .  1  0 

Music— 

Vol.  I.  Rudiments  . .  1  0 

Vol.  II.  Harmony,  &c .  1  C 

St.  Matthew . l  0 

St.  Mark .  l  0 

St.  Luke  .  l  o 

Spelling  .  l 

Trigonometry .  1 


IMPERIAL  SERIES. 


Alg-ebra .  2  6 

French  .  2  G 

Geography .  2  G 

Geometry . . .  2  6 

German .  2  6 

History .  2  G 

Latin  . 2  6 

Mechanics  . 2  0 
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COLLINS’  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  MIDDLE-CLASS  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  English  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  E.y  F.  A.  Laing. 

Extra fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  261  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  English  Grammar.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
numerous  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  consisting  of  Extracts  from 
Standard  Authors.  Ey  Tuos.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Glasgow,  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
200  pp.,  Is.  3d. 

Manual  of  Geography.  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial.  B.v  William 
Lawson,  F.R.G.S.  With  16  Coloured  Maps,  6t  Illustrations,  and  a  copious 
Index.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  448  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

History  of  England.  By  the  same  Author.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with 
Questions  and  Notes  on  Contemporary  Events,  Historical  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  345  pp.,  2s. 

Arithmetic  for  Higher  and  Middle-Class  Schools.  With  Examples 
selected  from  the  Government  Papers  and  Public  Schools  of  England.  By 
Henry  Evers,  LL.U.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  416  pp.,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Key,  3s. 

Physical  Geography.  By  J.  MacTurk,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Diagrams,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  By  J.  Young,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
Glasgow  University.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Book  I.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Fcap.  Svo 
288  pp.,  2s. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

SCHOOL  EDITIONS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  cover. 


Coleridge— Ancient  Mariner.  &c.,  2d. 
Wordsworth— Lyrical  Ballads,  2d. 
Excursion,  Book  I.  3d. 

,,  .  Book  III.  2d. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.,  2d. 

,,  ,,  Book  II.,  3d. 

,,  „  Book  X.,  3d. 

Comus,  3d. 

Samson  Agonistes,  4d. 

Campbell— Pleasures  of  Hope,  2d. 


Pope— Essay  on  Man,  3d. 

Goldsmith — Traveller,  and  Dtsirted 
Village,  2d. 

Cowper— The  Task,  Book  I.,  2d. 
Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  I. 
and II.,  3d.  Complete, with  Notes,  Is. 
Ditto,  Canto  V,,  2d. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Cantos  1. 
and  II.,  2d. 

Gray— Odes  and  Elegy,  2d. 


(E Ini vc I)  ^ovHcv. 

A  MONTHLY  MACAZINE  FOR  ALL  ENCACED  IN  CHURCH  WORK. 


The  Contents  of  the  NEW  VOLUME,  commencing  with  the 
Number  for  JANUARY,  1891,  will  include  the  following : — 

Lessons  on  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Teaching.  The 

last  of  tlio  “  Three  Years’  Course.”  13y  the  Itev.  F.  Lethbridge 
Farmer. 

The  Laity  and  Church  Work. 

Some  Forms  of  Lay  Work. 

Bands  of  Hope. 

Some  Prominent  Lay  Workers. 

Notes  on  Church  Teaching. 

Church  and  Parish  Councils. 

Navvy  Life  and  Work. 

Women’s  Work  Amongst  Women. 

The  Principle  and  Duty  of  Faith. 

Practical  and  Suggestive  Thoughts  on  the  Bible 
Heading  Union  Portions  for  1891. 

The  Church  Workers’  Preparation  Class.  For  the 

assistance  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Institute  Examination 
in  April  next. 

Free  or  Assisted  Education. 

New  Books  for  Church  Workers. 


COLLEGE  EDITIONS. 

With  Introductory  Remarks,  Explanatory,  Grammatical,  and  Philological  Notes, 
&c.,  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Middle  and  Higher  Class  Schools,  and  for  Students 
preparing  for  the  Army  Competitive  and  University  Local  Examinations,  &c. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


Introduction  to  Shakespearian 
Study.  By  Rev.  F.G.Fleay,M.A. 
Shakespeare— Tlic  Tempest.  By  Rev. 
D.  Morris,  B.A. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  By  Rev.  D. 
Morris. 

Richard  II.  By  Rev.  D.  Morris. 
Richard  III.  By  W. Lawson, F.R.G.S. 
Krug  Henry  V,  By  S.  Neil,  F.E.I.S. 
King  Henry  VIII.  By  W.  Lawson. 
King  Lear.  By  Dr.W.  B.  Kemshead. 
Macbeth.  By  Samuel  Neil.’ 

As  You  Like  It.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Julius  Caesar.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Coriolanus.  By  Jas.  Colville,  M.A. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  By  Samuel  Neil. 
Hamlet.  By  S.  Neil. 
MidsummerNight’sDream.ByS.NEiL. 
King  Johu.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay. 


Bacon— Essays.  By  Rev.  H.  Lewis. 
i.-xxxi.,  Is.  6d. ;  xxxii.-lviii.,  Is.  6d. 

— -  Essays,  complete  (i.-lviii.),  2s.  6d. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and 
II.,  Comus,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso, 
and  L ’Allegro.  By  J.  G.  Davis. 

Marlow— Edward  II.  By  Rev.  F.  G. 
Fleay. 

Scott— Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By 
J,  Morison. 

Chaucer  and  Spencer,  Guide  to 
the  Study  of.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay, 
M.A. 

Byron— Childe  Harold.  Canto  III., 
cloth,  6d.  Canto  IV.,  Stanzas  1-48 
and  140-186.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth, 
6d. 

Wordsworth  -  The  Brothers,  and 
other  Poems.  Cloth,  4d. 


COLLINS’  HIGH-CLASS  ATLASES. 

New  Editions.  Revised  to  Date. 

The  Progressive  Atlas.  40  Maps,  0  x  7\  inches,  4to,  cloth  limp,  Is.  Od. 

The  Portable  Atlas.  16  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  on  guards,  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

The  Advanced  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side.  3s.  Od. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  coloured,  stiff  boards,  cloth 
back,  with  copious  Index  of  nearly  15,000  names.  3s.  6d. 

The  Academic  Atlas.  40  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  with  Index 
of  15,000  names.  5s. 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  Consisting  of  40  Modern  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  and  6  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  with 
Index  of  17,000  Names.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Collegiate  Atlas.  Consisting  of  40  Modern  Maps,  13  x  11  inches,  and  18  of 
Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  folded  in  half  and  mounted  on  guards,  Svo 
with  Index  of  20,000  names.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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COLLINS,  SONS,  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 


Church.  Workers  in  Council. 

Reports  of  Diocesan  and  Lay  Worker’  Conferences. 
Notes  and  Comments  on  Current  Topics. 


Price  ONE  PENNY  Monthly. 

Year's  Subscription ,  Is.  (id.,  post  free. 

London:  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE, 
13  Serjeant’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TEACHER’S  VADe¥eCUnT 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Elementary  French.”  Is. 

TEACHERS’  KEY 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “Second  Standard  French.”  Is.  6d. 

CORRIGE 

To  A.  Cogery’s  “  Third  French.”  2s. 

Keefe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  Svo,  PRICE  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS. 

By  EDWARD  P.  CULVERWELL,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

WITH  85  ILLTJSTKATIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 

LONDON  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 

Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  price  8s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books  I.— III.  WithReading 
Lessons  for  Beginners,  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  in  the 
Text ;  and  a  complete  Itinerary  from  Kiihner  of  the  Route  of  the  “Ton 
Thousand.” 

LONGMANS  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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AGENCY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

OFFICES:  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


I— SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Register.  Qualifications  required. 

17074.  Gov.  Math,  (good),  Eng.  Gram.,  Hist., 
Script.,  elem.  Sci.  Experienced.  40Z. 

— 076.  German  Gov.  Mutual  terms. 

— 078.  Master.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Fr.  and  Lat. 
(fair).  Some  S.K.  C'erts.  (Sing,  and  Bkkpg.  if 
possible).  40/. 

—079.  Gov.  Eng.  (good),  Lat.  (elem.).  Mus.  (good), 
Jun.  Mech.,  Bot.  or  Zool.,  Theory  of  Mus.,  Draw, 
and  Calisths.  25/.  to  80/. 

— 080.  Cert.  Eng.  Gov.  Mus.  and  Sing.,  or  Draw, 
and  Paint.,  but  Mus.  and  Sing,  preferred.  30/. 

■—089-  Assist.-Master.  Science  mainly  required, 
special  Bot.,  Zool.,  and  Geol.  (elem  Lat..  Fr.  Math., 
and  Eng.  subj  would  be  useful),  for  Tasmania,  to 
p*y  own  passage.  Salary,  to  commence  dav  of 
embarkation,  125/.  non  res.,  but  if  with  Drawing, 
150/. 

— 091.  Jun.  Master.  Gen.  subj.,  Sports.  Small 
salary. 

— 092.  Gov-  Good  Eng.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (Cert.). 
30/.  ' 

—093.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Lat.,  Fr., 
Draw.  25/. 

— 096.  (i.)  Kindergarten  Gov. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Gov. 

— 097.  Gov.  for  a  Boys’  School,  to  teach  the  Pi  mo 
and  a  class  of  little  boys.  30/. 

— 099.  Headmistress.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Mus. 
Abt.  40  pupils.  100/.  Non-res. 

— 100.  Gov.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  (Draw, 
if  possible).  Moderate  salary.  Mu<t  be  Certd. 

18101.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Short¬ 
hand,  Draw.,  good  disciplinarian.  Ex-pupil  teacher 
preferred. 

— 103.  Pupil-Master,  Premium.  Prep,  for  any 
exam. 

— 104.  Gov.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Eng.  25/. 

— 106.  Jun.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Draw.  (Paint,  if  pos- 
pible).  10/.  Age  not  under  21. 

— 107.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Two  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.  Moderate  salary. 

— 108.  Mus.  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Theory,  Solo  and 
Class-singing,  Violin  (elem.). 

— 109.  (i.)  Gov.  Good  Mus.,  Arith.,  Alg,,  Eng., 
Ndlwk.  20/.  to  25/. 

(ii.)  Jun.Gov.  Knowledge  of  Kindergarten, 
Sing.,  Ndlwk.  10/.  to  12/. 

— 110.  Draw,  (good),  Sh’hand,  Piano,  Eng.  (good), 
Athletic  Sports.  40/. 

— 114.  Lady  Sub-editress,  bright  and  clever.  See 
the  Vegetarian  for  Nov.  8th  and  following  weeks. 
80/.  (about). 

• — 115.  Gov.  for  four  children.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (con  v.), 
Mus.,  Draw.,  Arith.  Daily  or  morning. 

— 117.  Head  Eng.  Gov.,  to  prepare  for  Sen.  and  Jun. 
Local  Exams.  40/.  (about). 

— 118.  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Drill  and  Mus.  Drill. 
60/.,  non-res.  Teacher  can  board  for  10/.  per  term. 

— 119.Jun.Gov.  Eng.  sub.,  Mus.,  &c.  Daily.  12/. 
to  15/. 

— 120.  Eng.  Gov.  Lat.  (Vergil),  Geom.,  Model  and 
Freehand  Draw.,  Eng.  Iiist.  and  Lit.,  Jun.  Scrip., 
Arith..  &c.  40/. 

— 121.  Young  lady.  Dancing  and  Drill,  and  to  teach 
a  small  class  of  little  boys  in  return  for  accom¬ 
plishments  or  small  salary. 

— 122.  Gov.  (Jun.).  Fr.  and  Mus.,  Paint,  (if  pos¬ 
sible).  10/. 

— 123.  (i.)  Elem.  Math.,  Lat.,  Eng.  subj.,  Athletic 
Sports.  Mutual  Terms. 

— 124.  (i.)  Fair  Math.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Eng.  subj., 
Sh'hand  and  Book-keeping  essential. 
170/.  to  180/.,  non-res. 

(ii.)  A  Frenchman  to  teach  French.  120/., 
non-res.  Afternoons  free  for  private 
teaching. 

— 125.  Jun.  Ma  ter.  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus.,  Eng.  10/. 

— 128.  Gov.  Math,  (good),  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Hist.,  Geog.  (all  the-e  must  be  good).  80/.  to  90/. 
Non-res.  in  London. 

*-129.  Gov.  Fairly  good  Mus.,  elem.  Eng.  (all 
branches),  good  share  of  dutv,  good  disciplinarian. 
20/.  to  25/.  *  , 


18130.  (i.)  Master.  Eng  ,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Math.,  Draw.,  or 
Mus.  useful  not  essential.  40/.  to  45/ 
(ii.)  Lat.,  Arith.,  Hist.,  Scrip.,  elem.  Mus. 
(Nat.  Hist,  or  Sports  a  recommcnda 
tion),  3o/.  to  40/. 

— 131.  (i.)  Eng.  Mistress.  M  ith  ,  Lat.,  Eng.  Gram. 

and  Comp.  (Bot-  if  possible).  Grad, 
of  Lond.  or  Camb.  preferred.  From 
70/.,  res. 

(ii.)  Mod.  Lang.  Mistress.  Eng.,  Fr.,  or  Ger., 
Ch.  of  Eng.,  Protestant,  to  prepare 
for  Higher  Loc.  Exams.  From  60/., 
res. 

— 132.  Gov.  Eng.,  Class-singing,  Swedish  Drill. 
Mornings.  30/.,  non-res. 

— 133.  Mistress  for  Boys’  School.  Good  Eng.  and 
Arith.  (elem.  Mus.,  Fr.,  and  Siug,  desirable).  25/. 

— 134.  (i.)  Gov.  Mus.  Certd.  to  prepare  pupils  for 
Coll.  Precept.  Exams.  20/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Gov.  Mutud  terms. 

— 137.  Kindergarten  Teacher  (trained).  Competent 
to  organize  a  new  school  and  assist  in  Eng.  subj. 
and  Draw,  or  Mus.  20/.  (about). 

— 138.  Mus.  Master.  Piano,  Sing.,  Violin.  Shhand. 
a  recommendation.  40/.  (about). 

— 189.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Jun.  Math.,  Jun.  Fr., 
Lat.,  and  Draw.  Shhand.  a  recommendation.  20/. 
to  25/. 

— 140.  Gov.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.,  elem.  Draw,  (freehand 
and  model). 

— 141.  Gov.  Good  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Mas.,  Drill,  Class¬ 
sing.,  and  Ndlwk.  20/. 

— 142.  (i.)  Jun.  Master.  Small  salary. 

(ii.)  Youth.  Mutual  terms. 

—  143.  Eng.  Gov.  Eng.,  Mus.,  Fr.  (conv.),  Ndlwk. 
(fancy),  able  to  sing  though  not  to  teach  it. 

— 144.  (i.)  Master.  Eng.,  and  charge  of  Lat.  and 
Fr.  Classes,  elem.  Grk.,  Arith.  25/. 
to  30/. 

(ii.)  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Writ. 
One  to  teach  Draw,  and  Shortlid.  pre¬ 
ferred.  15/.  to  20/. 

— 145  Ger.  Mus.  Mistress  (thoro.),  good  performer. 

— 146.  (i.)  Eng.Gov.  Thoro.  Eng.,  good  attainments, 
and,  if  possible,  some  help  in  Ger. 
(conv.).  50/.  Ch.  of  Eng. 

(ii)  Jun.  Eng.  Gov.  To  take  the  Jun.  Class- 
work.  Must  have  passed  Sen.  Camb. 
or  equivalent.  Ch.  of  Eng.  35/. 

—147.  Jun.  Master.  Prep,  for  Exam,  general  work, 
Elem.  Class.,  Chem.  30/.  (about). 

— 148.  (i.)  Eng.Gov.  Thoro.  Eng. ,  some  knowledge 
of  Fr.  and  Mus.  preferred. 

(ii.)  Junior.  On  mutual  terms. 

—149.  Mus.  Teacher.  Piano,  Violin,  and  Sing.  Res., 
20/. 

— 150.  Gov.  Good  Eng.  subj.  Draw,  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  35/. 

— 151.  Jun.Gov.  Someknowledge  of  Kindergarten, 
Jun.  Mus.  Mutual  terms. 

—152.  Gov. -Pupil.  Premium  30/. 

— 153.  Head  Eug.  Gov,  To  prepare  pupils  for  Jun. 
and  Sen.  Camb.  30/. 

— 154.  Governess  for  two  girls.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  good 
Mus.,  some  knowledge  of  Harm.,  Arith.  Salary 
according  to  qualifications. 

— 155.  Gymnastic  Master.  To  assist  another  in  Box¬ 
ing,  Fencing,  elem.  Class.,  and  Math.  100/.  res. 

— 156.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  elem.  Fr.  and  Lat., 
Draw.,  Sports.  Mutual  terms. 

— 157.  Jun.  Master.  Elem.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  and  some 
Math.  Good  Writ.,  Fr.,  and  Shorthd.  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Sports.  25/. 

— 159.  Foreign  Master.  Fr.  and  Ger.  25/.  (about). 

— 160.  Sen.Gov.  To  prepare ’pupils  for  C.  P.  and 
Univ.  L.  Exams.,  with  knowledge  of  Fr.,  Ger.,  and 
Mus. ;  also  Class-sing,  and  Ndlwk.  30/.  to  40/. 

— 161.  Jun.  Master.  Eng.  subj.,  good  disciplinarian. 
20/. 

— 162.  (i.)  Gov.  (Eng.).  Thoro.  Ndlwk.,  Fr.  (gram.), 
good  disciplinarian.  Prep,  for  Sen.  L. 
Exam.  From  30/. 

(ii.)  Fr.  Gov.  Thoro.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Paint,  or 
Mus.  From  25/. 

— 163.  (i.)  A  Graduate  reqd.  From  100/.  non-res. 
or  res. 

(ii.)  Foreign  Master.  Non -res.  80/.,  or  res. 
30/.  (about). 


II— ASSISTANTS. 

mas  r  u:  its. 

22199.  Eng.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Physiol., 
Chem.,  Draw..  Paint.  A.C.P.  D  Cert.  S.K.,  Art 
Class  Teachers’ Cert.,  Ait  Masters’ Cert,  for  Design 
and  Perspec.,  1st  Cl.  sci.,  1st  Grade.  Non-res. 
150/. ;  res.  IOoZ.  Age  36. 


2-'202.  Fr.,  Draw.,  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geog.,  Writ.  Brevet 
simpl.  and  saperieur.  Teacher’s  Cert.  Age  25. 

— 2o3.  Class,  (good),  Phil,  (comp.),  Math.,  Mech., 
&c.,  Phys.  idem.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram,  and 
conv.),  Ger.  (elem.).  Sci.,  Bkkpg.,  Shorthd.  JI.A. 
Aberdeen  Univ.,  Hons.  Class.,  Prizeman,  Gold 
Medal.  Res.  45/. ;  non-res.  90/.  Age  24. 

— 204.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.,  gra  n.,  and  comm.l,  Eng. 
subj.  (gen.).  Latin,  Math.,  Span,  (elem.i,  Daw., 
Bkkpg.,  Sports  (all),  Jun.,  Sen.  Oxford,  Matric. 
Lond  ,  1st  Cl.,  Inter.  Law  1st  LL.B.,  Inter.  Arts, 
1st  B.A.,  S  and  A.  Certs.  Res.  60/.:  non-res. 
100/.  Age  20. 

— 2C5.  Fr.  (all),  Math.,  Mech.,  Class.,  Bkkpg.,  Survey 
Draw.,  Sports.  B.A.  Paris.  Res.  20/.  ;,non.-res. 
70/.  Age  33. 

— 206.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Math.,  Mech.,  Men., 
Eng.  subj.,  Shorthd.  Draw,  (freehd.,  lands.,  mech  ), 
Mus.,  Sing.,  Organ,  Theory.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 
Age  22. 

—207.  Class.,  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Chem. 

(elem.),  L.C.P.,  Lond.  Matric.  Non-res.  Age  46. 
— 208.  Lat  (elem.  and  adv.),  Fr.,  Gk.,  Math.,  Eng. 
Hist.,  Pol.  Econ),  Pol.  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.  B.A.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Exhib.  in  Class.  Res.  50/.  to  80/.  Age  26. 

—  209.  Class.,  Plebrew,  Fr.,  Sanscrit.  Ger.,  Math., 
Mech.,  Draw  ,  Shorthd  ,  Eng.  subj..  Nat.  Phil. 
Sen.  Oxford,  Queen’s  Scholarship.  For  the  Vaca- 
iion.  Age  22. 

— 210.  .Math.,  Sci.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Bkkpg.,  Writ., 
Lat.  and  Fr.  (jun.),  Shorthd.  (some).  L.C.P.  Prize¬ 
man,  1st  Div.,  Gov.  Cert.  Rts.  40/. ;  non-res.  80/, 
Age  31. 

— 211.  Lat.,  Fr.  (certd.  Florence).  Non-res.  Visiting. 
Age  28. 

—  212.  Class.,  Eng.,  Elem.  subs.,  M.A.  St.  John’s 
Coll.,  Oxford.  Res.  50/.  to  100.;  non-res.  400/.  to 
200/.  Age  32. 

— 214.  Math..  Sci.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Class.,  Eng.  Lit., 
Shorthd.,  Bkkpg.  B.A.  Camb.,  16th  Wrangler. 
200/.  res.  Age  25. 

— 215.  Lat.  (class,  writer  and  c  imp.),  Eng.  subj., 
Math.,  Trig.,  Anal.,  Geoin.,  Fr.,  Bot.  (elem.),  Ht., 
Lt.  and  Mech.  Camb.  L.  1st  Cl.  Hon.,  Matric. 
Lond.  1st  Div.,  Inter.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  40/. ;  non- 
res.  80/.  Age  21. 

— 217.  Class.,  Madi ,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Pol.  Econ., 
Lat.  Undergrad.  O.xon.,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Math.  Sell. 
Malvern,  Class.  Exhib.  Borth  Coll.  For  Vacation. 
Age  22. 

— 218.  Eng.  subj.,  Class.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Draw.,  Math, 
(adv.),  Chem.  (theo.  and  pract.),  Elect,  and  Mag., 
Nat.  Phil.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Geol.,  Bot.,  Zool.,  Phys. 
Geog.  M.A.  Aberdeen.  Cert.  Master  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Non-res.  150/.  Age  26. 

— 2 1 9.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Class.,  Math  ,  Draw.,  Drill,  Conics, 
Anal,  and  Geom.,  Mech.,  Trig.  Undergrad.  Load., 
1st  Div.  2nd  Grade  Cert.  Draw.  S.K.  Res.  60/. ; 
non-res.  9 01.  Age  31. 

— 220.  Shorthd.,  Eng.  subj.,  Lat.  (mod.),  Fr.,  Math., 
Drill,  Sports,  &c.  Vacation.  Age  27. 

— 221.  Lat,,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Math.,  Arith.,  Geom.,  Alg., 
Trig,,  Greek,  Mech.  and  Chem.  (elem.).  Res.  40/. ; 
non-res.  80/.  Matric.  Lond.,  Sen.  and  Jun.  L.  Camb., 
2nd  Cl.  Hon.  Age  20. 

— 222.  Fr. and  Lat.  (adv.),  Math.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw., 
Shorthd.  (elem.).  Jun.  L.  Oxf.,  Sen.  L.  Camb. 
Res.  25/.  to  35/.  Age  20. 

— 223.  Lat,,  Fr.  (conv.),  Eng.,  Math.,  Ger.  and  Greek 
(elem.).  Lond.  Matric  1st  Div.  Non-res.  30/. 
— 224.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (all),  Lit.,  Ital.  and  Span.  (elem.). 

B.-6s-L.  Paris.  Res.  100/.;  non-res.  150/.  Age  42. 
— 225.  Piano,  Organ,  Sing,  (theory),  Violin,  Gee.  and 
Fr.,  and  Mus.  (pref.).  Dip.  Exam.  Res.  50/.  to 
60 Z.  Age  23. 

— 227.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Eng.,  Paint.,  Mus.  M.A.,  Private 
tutor.  Age  38. 

— 228.  Eng.,  Math.,  Bkkpg..  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Meehs., 
Lt.  and  Ht.  Curnb.  aud Westmoreland  Soli.  Certs., 
Hons.,  S.K.  Draw.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Res.  35/.  to 
40/.  Age  22. 

—229.  Eng.,  Class.,  Math.,  Logic,  <fcc.  Passed  a'l 
Exams,  but  final  for  degree  at  Durham  Univ. 
Res.  35/.  Age  23. 

— 230.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Ital.  (conv.,  lit.,  and  gram.), 
Lat.  (elem.).  B.-es.-L.,  Ph.D.  Non- res.  150/. 
Age  44. 

— 231.  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Piano,  Violin. 

Ph.D.  Non. -res.  100/.  Age  37. 

— •-•32.  Maths.,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  Phys.  and  Moral 
Sci.,  Shorthd.  (elem.  class),  Fr..  Ger.,  Mus  ,  Civil 
Engineering.  B.A.  Camb.,  Sci.  Tripos  ’87.  St. 
John’s  Coll.  Berkeley  Fellow-lup,  Ashby  Exhib., 
S.K.  Certs.  Res.  80/.  to  100/. ;  non-res.  150/.  Age 
30. 

—233.  Class.,  Fr  ,  Ger.,  Math.,  Eng.,  Zool.,  Geol. 
B.A.  Oxon.  Non-res.  120/.  Age  30. 
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222 '4.  Eng.  subjs.,  Math.,  Mech.,  Draw,  (geom.), 
Nat.  Phil.,  Fr.(conv.),  Lat,,  Arith. 'higher).  R  W.I., 
S.K.  1st  and  2nd  Stage  Math.  Res.  40/. ;  non-res. 
8n/.  Age  23. 

— 235.  Fr.,  Class  ,  Ger.  (elern.).  Sci.  B.-es-L.  Sci. 
es-L.  Paris.  Non  res.  80/. ;  res.  3(5.  Lanriate  of 
the  Sarbonne  Prix  d’honneur.  Age  24.  ■ 

— 236.  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Eng.,  Arith.  (good),  Euc., 
Alg.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Piano  (good)..  Camlr.  L. 
Exam.  Res.  25.  Age  23. 

— 237.  Math,  and  Sci.  (thoro.),  Class,  (good),  Eng. 
subj.,  Shorthd  ,  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Ger.  (gram.). 
M.A.  Aberdeen,  Math.  Hon.  Res.  from  150/.  Age 
26.  • 

— 23&.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Ital.,  Lat.,  Math,  (elern.).  Lucerne 
Univ.  Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  120/.  Age  23. 

— 239.  Ger.,  Fr.  Ph.D.  Non-res.  21.  per  week. 
Age  53. 

— 240.  Eng  (gram,  and  anal.),  Hist.,  Geog.,  Writ., 
Arith.,  Draw,  (mod.,  freehd,  w.-col.),  Shorthd., 
Sing.  (Sol-fa),  Lat.,  Geom.  (elem.).  Non-res.  90/. ; 
res.  70/.  Age  38. 

— 241.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Mus.  Gra  b  Leipzig, 
pupil  of  the  Lyce'e  at  Tours.  Non-res.  or  visiting. 
Age  3 1 . 

— 24 2.  Class,  (all  stages),  Eng.  Lang.,  Lit.,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Fr.,  Math,  (elem.),  Mus.  and  Sing, 
(theory),  Geol.  (elem )  M.  4.  Aberdeen.  Non 
res.  109/.;  res.  120/.,  or  abroad.  Age  28. 

— 243.  Math.,  Lat.,  Mech.,  Sports,  ling.  subj..  Fr. 
(acq.  abroad),  Ger.  (elem.),  Draw.  (elem.  freehd.), 
Piano,  Violin,  Voc.  Mus.  M.C.P.  Non-res.  150/. 
Age  33. 

— 244.  Fr.  (thoro.),  Ger.,  Ital.  (elem.),  Draw.  Res. 

50/.  or  visiting.  Cert,  d’e'tudes  Acad.  Paris.  Age  26. 
— 215.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Mus.,  Piano.  Violin, 
Harm.,  Class.,  Entr.  subj.  Ph.D.  Res.,  fi  om  60/. ; 
non-res.  120/.  Age  35. 

— 246  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Euc.,  Shorthd.,  Fr.  (elem.), 
Sports.  Pitman’s  Cert.  Re3.  25/.  to  30/.  Age  22. 
— 247.  Class.,  Math.,  and  all  subj.  for  B.A.  B.A. 
Lond.,  Gov  Cert.,  2nd  year,  and  others.  Non  res. 
150.  Age  27/. 

• — 248.  Class,  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.),  Dutch  and 
Eng.  (lang.  and  lit.),  Arith.,  Alg.,  Geom.,  Bot, 
(elem.),  Zool..  Sports  and  Drill.,  Hist,  and  Geog. 
Gov.  Cert.  Res.  30/.  Age  21. 

— 249  Mod.  Lang.,  Chem  ,  Geol.,  Physiol.,  Phys. 
Geog.,  Draw.,  Paint.  Ph.D.  Univ.  Gottingen 
Lond.  Matric.,  1st  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  at  the  Bot. 
Exhib.,  S.K.  Non-res.  100/.  to  120/.;  res.  50/ 
Age  45. 

—  250.  Eng.,  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Mens.,  Bkkpg.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.  4UZ.  to  60/.  res.,  or  80/.  to  120/.  non-res. 
Age  25. 

— 251.  Mod.  Lang.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Eng.  Certd.  and 
trained  Master.  Non-res.  Age  44. 

—252.  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Polish  and  Russ.,  Draw,  (freehd. 
and  mod.).  Piano  (elem.).  Res.  30/.  Dip.  Hons. 
Warsaw.  Aue  27. 

— 253.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Math.,  Sci.,  Chem.,  Geol.,  Snd., 
Lt.  and  Ht.,  Fr.,  Class.  B.A.  Lond.  Res.  100/.  ; 
non-res.  150/.  Age  22. 

— 254.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.  (geom.  and  persp.). 

Res.  100/.  (about),  or  non  res.  Age  32. 

— 255.  Lat.  (good),  Gk.  and  Fr.  (fair),  Alg.,  Euc., 
Arith.,  Trig.,  Conics  (elem.),  Phys.,  Eng.  Lit  , 
Heat,  ifcc.  B.A.  Lond.,  1st  Cl.  Adv.  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Phys.  Res.  80/. ;  non-res.  140/.  Age  29. 


Register.  GOVERNESSES. 

10340.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo),  Harm.  Jun.  and  Sen. 
Camb.,  H.  Loc,  and  Higher  Trin.  Call.  Mus- 
Non -res.  80/.  '  Age  21. 

— 341.  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sci.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Fr.  Camb. 

H.  Loc.,  C.P..  Irish  Inter.  Res.  50/.  to  60.  Age  25. 
— 342.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Ger. 
(elem.),  Sing.,  Mus.  Lond.  Matric.,  S.K.  Certs., 
Oxf.  Exten.  Lect.,  Phj^siog.  Res.  30/.  to  40/. 
Age  22. 

—313.  Eng.  and  Arith.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (elem.), 
Draw,  (good),  Bot..  &c.,  Mus.,  Paint.  Jun.  and 
Spn.  Camb.,  S.K.  for  Draw.,  Lond.  Univ.  for  Bot. 
Daily  35 Z.  to  45.  Morning  30/.  to  35/.  Age  22. 

— 344.  Draw.,  Paint,  (oil  and  w.-col.  from  nature), 
Sketching  (Ablet’s  System,  Art  Cl.  Teacher,  S.  and 
A.  Dept.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Art  Student  and  Teacher’s 
Cert.  .  Res.  or  non-res. ;  Visiting.  Age  28. 

— 345.  Piafio,  Sing.,  Harm.,  Counter-pt  ,  Violin 
(elem.),  Fr.  Art,  Mus.  Trin.  Coll.  Lond.,  Higher 
Camb.  Loc.  in  Mus.  Sims  Reeves  Voc.  Exhib. 
Trin.  Col.  Lond.,  &c.  Non-res.  or  Visiting. 
Age  23. 
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10346.  Script.,  Hist  ,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Maths- 
Kindergarten,  Lat.,  Ndhvk  (elem.).  t’ainb.  H: 
Loc.,  Group  A  and  B.  Hon.  Certs.  R  s.  110/.; 
non-res  155/.  Age  30. 

—348.  Eng.  (all  branches),  Scrip*. ,  Arith.,  Animal 
Phys.,  Gemn.,  Mus  ,  Piano  and  Harm.,  Sing, 
(elem.  Latin,  French,  Alg.,  Euc.,  Bot.,  and  Mechs.). 
Kindergarten  (Cert.),  Gov.  Exam.,  Archbishop 
Certs.,  Gold  Med.  Scrip.,  1st  Cl.  (Anim.  Phys.), 
ifec.  Non-res.  80/.  to  100/.;  res.  40/.  to  60/. 

— 349.  Eng.  subj.,  Scrip  ,  Fr.,  Gk.  (elem.),  Lat., 
Math,,  Trig.,  Mechs  Sci.  Lt.  and  Ht.,  Mus.  (elem.). 
Sen.  Camb.  and  Lond.  Matric.,  1st  Div.  Non-res. 
60/.  to  70/. ;  res.  40/.  to  45/.  Age  23. 

— 350.  Eng.,  Fr.  (gram.),  Lat.,  Math.,  Mus.,  Draw., 
Paint,  (w.-col.  and  oil),  Lond.  Matric.  Sen.  Oxf., 
lst  CL  C.P.,  R.A.M.,  Trin.  Coll.,  S.K.  Certs.  Res. 
45/.  Age  23. 

— 351.  Eng.  (gram,  and  lit.),  Hist.,  Phys.,  Arith., 
Alg.,  Geol..  Geog.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Mus.  and  Ital.  (elem.)  L.L.  A.  St.  Andrews,  Sen. 
Loc.  C.P.,  Oxf.  Univ.  Exten.  Non-res.  90/.;  res. 
45/.  Age  25. 

— 352.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Math-  Mus.  (theo.  and  pract.), 
Draw.,  Paint,  (elem.  and  w.-col.),  Ndlwk.  Jun. 
Camb.,  2nd  CL  C.P.  Mutual  terms  or  small 
salary.  Age  16. 

— 354.  Math.,  Class.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (conv.  and  gram.), 
Mus..  Hist.,  Lit.,  Comp.,  Gram.,  Physiol.,  Physiog., 
Ndlwk.,  Pol.  Econ.  1st  and  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  1st  in 
Eng.  Lit.  Hons.,  Sen.  L.  Camb.,  S.  and  A.  Dept. 
Certs.  Res.  20/.  to  30/. 

— 355.  Kindergarten  subjs.,  Draw.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  and 
Latin  (elem.).  Lower  Froebel  Exam.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
Univ.  Exten.  Social  Hist,  of  Eng.  Res.  3JZ.  to 
35/. ;  non-res.  60/.  to  70/.  Age  22. 

— 316.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat.  (elem.),  Mus.  and  Draw, 
(elem.!,  Math.,  Ndlwk.  (good).  Small  salary; 
mutual  terms.  Age  17. 

— 357.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.  Bkkpg.,  Fr.  and  Mus.  (jun)., 
Sing.  2nd  CL  C.P.,  Home  and  Col.  Train.  Coll. 
Res.  301.  Age  21. 

— 358.  Ger.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (theo.),  Eng.  subj.  Res- 25/. 
Age  25. 

— 359.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.  (adv\),  Mus.  Sing,  (elem.), 
Fr.  (conv.),  Ital.  (elem.).  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Camb.,  Camb.  H.  Loc.  Daily,  Morning,  or 
Afternoon,  30/. 

— 360.  Ger.  and  Fr.  (conv.  and  gram.),  Ital.,  Draw., 
Ndlwk.,  Teacher’s  Dip.,  Germany.  Res.  40/.  to 
50/.  Age  23. 

— 361.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  Draw.,  Mus.,  Lat.,  Alg., 
Euc.,  Kindergarten.  Jun.  Camb.,  2nd  Cl.  C.P., 
part  of  A.C.P.  Exam.  Afternoon  or  evening. 
— 362.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.  (prac.  and  then.),  Draw-, 
Calls.  Res.  20/.  Aae  2u. 

— 363.  Eng.  subj.,  Scrip.,  Arith.,  Alg.  (elem.),  Mus. 
(piano  and  theo.),  Fr  ,  Draw,  (freehd.),  Lat.  and 
Ger.  (elem.).  2nd  Cl.  C.P.,  Jun.  Camb.,  R.A.M. 
Res.  20/.  to  25/.;  non-res,  30/.  to  50/.  Age  12. 

— 364.  Fr.,  Ger..  Mus.,  Vocal,  Eng.  subj  ,  Paint. 
Inter.  Coll,  of  Mus.  Sen.,  Trin.  Coll.  Jun.  Res.  30/. 
Age  24. 

— 365.  Fr.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Dip.  and  Brevet, 
Antwerp.  Res.  50/.  Family. 

—366.  Eng.,  Mus.  1st  Cl.  C.P.  Mus.  Sen.  Trin. 
Res.  20/.  Age  20. 

— 367.  Eng.  subj.  (adv*.),  Arith.,  Phys.,  Draw.,  Mus. 
Drill,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Bkkpng.,  Theory.  Res.  21/. ;  non- 
res.  30/.  Age  25. 

— 368.  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.  (elem.),  Mus  ,  Sing.  Res.  25/. 
to  30/.  Age  25. 

— -369.  Fng.  (thoro.),  Fr.  and  Ger.  (abroad),  Mus-, 
Paint,  (oils).  Res.  60/.  Family.  Age  32. 

— 370.  Hist.,  Math,  (special),  Eng.  subj.,  Physics, 
Phys.,  Draw.,  Mus.,  Sing.  Camb.  H.L.,  1st  and 
2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Education  Exam. 
Res.  70/. ;  non-res.  100/.  to  120/.  Age  36. 

— 371.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Piano,  Violin,  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 

Family,  20/.  to  25/.  Age  22. 

— 371«.  Piano,  Sing.  Cert.  Trin.  Coll.,  Jun.  and 
Sen.  Non-res.  Age  30. 

— 372.  Mus.  (theo.,  adv.),  Sing,  (elem.),  Draw.,  Harm. 
Studied  in  Germany.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  80/. 
Age  28. 

— 373.  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Mus.  (piano).  Cert. 

d’eiudes,  general  knowledge.  Res.  40/.  Age  24. 

— 374.  Eng.  Lang.,  Lit.,  Math,  (elem.),  Fr.  and  Ger. 
(elem.),  Draw.  (jun.).  Jun.  Camb.,  Sen.  Oxf 
M.C.P.  Res.  50/. ;  non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Age  29. 
—  375.  Fr.  (all),  Hist.,  Lit,  Arith.,  Draw.,  Ndlwk. 
Brevet  simpl.  and  superior,  Cert,  d’e'tudes.  Res. 
20/.  Age  20. 

— 376.  Eng.,  Scrip.,  Lit.,  Arith.,  Gram.,  &e.,  Fr., 
Ger.  (Germany),  Mus.  (no  performer.-),  Draw., 
Lat.  (elem.),  Ndlwk.  Res.  30/.  (family).  Age  32. 


[Dec.  1,  1890J 


1 0  >77.  Eng.,  Dir-  Arith.,  Eng.  subj.,,  Fr.,  Mus  ,  L. 
and  Ger.  Oxf.  Univ.  L.  Exam.,  Jun.  and  Se 
Res.  25/.  to  35/.  Age  22. 

— 378.  Eng..  Fr.,  Draw-,  Mus.,  Paint,  (w.-col. 

N-ilwk.  Res.  25/.  to  30/.  A_e  24. 

—  379  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  (gram.),  Class.,  Math., 
Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.,  H  Local,  Matric.  Inter.  Arts. 
Non-res.  80/.,  lowest.  Age  26. 

—381.  Eng.  subj  ,  Lat.,  Fr..  Ger.,  Math.,  Swedish 
Drill,  Mus.  Drill.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Oxf.  L.  Matric. 
and  Inter.  Arts,  Teachers’  Cert.  Camb.  Univ.,  T. 
and  P.  of  Education.  Non-res.  801.  Age  26. 

— 382.  Eng  ,  Fr.,  Lat.,  Draw.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Drill., 
Ndlwk.  2nd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  20/.  to  30/.  Age 
25. 

— 383.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Drill.,  Ndlwk. 

3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Non-res.  from  20/.  Age  20. 

—384.  Eng.  subj.  (Res.  abroad.)  Age  27. 

— 385.  Eng.  subj.,  Arith.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat., 
Draw.,  Mus.  (no  performers),  Hygiene.  Edin. 
Univ.,  Lond.  Matric.,  S.K.,  S.  and  A.  Dept.  Non- 
res.  80/. ;  res.  60/.  ;  Visiting.  Age  35. 

— 386.  Kindergaiten,  Mus.,  Fr.  (elem  ),  Phys.,  Nat. 
Hist.,  Eng.  subj.  1st  Cl.  Kindergarten,  Jun. 
Camb.  Res.  40/.  to  50/.  ;  non-res.  80/.  to  90/. 
Age  23. 

— 387.  Eng.,  Fr.  (fluent),  Mus.,  Ital.  and  Ger.  (elem.),. 

Draw.  Non-res-  from  30/.  Age  30. 

—388.  Scrip..  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Arith.,  Mus.  (theory), 
Mus.  (jun.),  Draw.  (fr.  and  m>d.).  1st  Cl.  C.P. 
Soc.  of  Prof.  Mus.,  Jun.  and  Theo.  and  Pract. 
Res.  30/. 

—389.  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Span.,  Mus.  Family.  Res. 

50/.  to  80/. 

—390.  Ger.  (all  exams.),  Eng.  subj.,  Fr.,  Russian. 

State  Exam.  Germany.  '  Visiting.  Age  39. 

—391.  Eng.  subj.,  Math.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Draw.,  Mus. 

2nd  Cl.  Coll.  P.  Res.  20/.  Age  17. 

— 392.  Piano,  Harm.,  Counter-pt.,  Mus.  (theory), 
Sing.,  Class  and  Sight  Sing.  Studied  6  years 
R.A.M.  Camb.  H.  Loc.  Bach.  M.  Non-res. 
Age  28. 

—393.  Ger.,  Ital.,  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Paint.,  Fr. 
(thoro.),  Mus.  (elem.).  1st  Cl.  Coll.  P.,  S.  and  A. 
Dept.  Vacation.  Age  29. 

—395.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  &c.,  Math.,  Class.,  Nat. 
Phil..  Chein.,  Fr.,  Mus.  Matric.  and  Inter.  Arts 
Lond.,  1st  Cl.  Hons.  Daily.  Morning  or  Visiting, 
Age  28. 

— 396.  Math.,  Chem.  (elem.),  Bot.,  Physics.  Prelim. 

Sci.  for  M.B.  Lond.,  S.K.  Certs.  Visiting.  Age  25. 
—398.  Eng.  subj.,  Draw.,  Phys.  3rd  Cl.  C.P. 
Res.  20/.  Age  19. 

—399.  Eng.  (jun.),  Arith.,  Fr.,  Mus.,  Draw.  1st 
Cl.  C.P.,  R.A.M.  Sen.  Piano,  S.K.  Certs.  Res.  20/. 
to  25/.  Age  19. 

— 400.  Mus.  (thoro.  and  theorj-),  Fr.  and  Eng.  (elem.). 

R.A.M.  Two  exams.).  Res.  25/.  Age  21. 

— 401.  Lit.,  Geol.,  Hist.,  Eng., Ger., Fr., Mus. (piano). 

Res.  5 uZ.  to  60/.;  non  res.  100/.  to  110/.  Age  44. 

— 402.  Piano  and  Harm.,  Class-sing.,  Eng.,  Lang., 
Lat.,  Math.  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb.  Hon.  Cert. 
Res.  or  n  n-res.  60Z.  to  100/. 

— 103.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Mus.  (good),  Sing.,  Fr.  and 
Ger.  (elem.),  Lat.,  Mus.,  Drill.  S.K.  Certs.  Non- 
res.  30/.  Age  24. 

— 404.  Mus  ,  Fr.  (gen.  subj.),  Ger.  Draw,  and  Paint., 
Alg.,  Euc.  (three  books).  Jun.  and  Sen.  Camb., 
Sen.  R.A.M.,  Jun.  Trin.  Coll.,  2nd  Grade,  S.K. 
Res.  30/.;  non-res.  70/.  Age  24. 

— 405.  Math,  (adv.),  Arith.,  Lat.,  Elem.  Greek,  Sci. 
(elem.),  Bot.,  &c.,  some  Eng.  B.A.  Lond.  Non- 
res.  or  visiting.  Age  24. 

— 407.  Piano,  Sing,  (solo  and  cla^s),  Mus.  (theory), 
Harm.  Local  (Hons.)  Cert,  for  Sing.,  R.A.M. 
Non-res.  90/.  to  100/.  Age  37. 

— 408.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.  (very  good),  Lat.,  Alg.,  Ger., 
and  Music  (if  required).  Non-res.  100/.  Age  34. 
— 409.  Eng.  subjs.,  Fr.,  Draw.,  Ger.  (elem.),  Mus. 

Camb.  Loc.  Jun.  Non-res.  60/.  Age  24. 

— 410.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Arith.  (adv.),  La  (good),  Fr. 
(elem.),  Math.,  Elem.  Alg.  and  Euc.  Morning,  40/. 
to  50/.  Age  25. 

— 411.  Fr.  (all).  Brevet  Simpl.  and  Superior 
Teac  iers’  Cert.  Res.  30/.  Age  25. 

— 412.  Eng.  (thoro.),  Lit.,  Hist.,  Geog.,  &c.,  Arith. 
(adv.),  Alg.,  Lat..  Fr.,  Mus.  (fair).  Camb.  Loc. 
Hons  ,  1st  Cl.  C.P.,  Univ*.  Exten.  1st  Cl.  for  Geol. 
and  A.stron.,  Univ.  C«ll.  for  Lit.  Daily  cr  Visit¬ 
ing.  Age  42. 

— 113.  Eng.  (thoro),  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch  (conv.), 
Draw.,  Sci.,  Bot.,  Mus.  and  Harm,  (good  per¬ 
former).  2nd  and  3rd  Cl.  C.P.  Res.  35/.  to  40/.  i 
non-res,  60/,  to  70/.  Age  26. 

— 414.  Lat.,  Fr.,  Math.,  Gk.,  Eng.  B.A.  Loud,  with 
Fr,  Hons.  Non-res.  120i,  ;  res.  90/.  Age  25 
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AT  THE  ABOVE  EXAMINATION 

85 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 

WERE  SUCCESSFUL. 


CLASSES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1891. 

SHORT  COURSE. 

For  those  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  subjects,  or 
f,  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  general  work  while 
reading  for  Honours  in  some  branch,  the  Short  Course 
has  been  arranged,  and  may  be  joined  at  any  time. 
This  course  assures  a  student’s  not  getting  rusty  in  his 
reading,  and  so  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  give  his  main 
attention  to  any  particular  subject  without  risk  of  failure 
in  the  others. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  in  all  subjects,  Seven  Guineas. 
Single  subjects  at  a  proportionate  fee. 

ORDINARY  COURSE. 

The  Ordinary  Course  in  any  subject  embraces  Thirty 
Lessons.  In  Latin  and  Greek  each  of  these  consists  of 
three  parts.  By  help  of  the  easy  graduation  a  greater 
interest  is  sustained,  the  specialities  of  the  examination 
are  brought  out,  time  is  economised,  confidence  gained, 
and  progress  more  surely  counted. 

A  section  of  this  Course  commences  Dec.  13th,  or 

by  having  back  lessons .  sent,  work  may  be  taken  up  with 

a  section  of  the  class  that  started  earlier. 

Fee.  —  Full  preparation  for  the  Examination,  Twelve 
Guineas.  Single  subjects  at  a  proportionate  fee. 

THE  TWO  YEARS’  COURSE 


is  designed  for  those  students  whose  time  is  so  limited 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prepare  in  one  year. 

Fees  are  payable  in  advance,  but  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  suit  a  student’s  convenience  if  necessary.  The  charges  are 
strictly  inclusive. 

TREE  GUIDE,  containing  Hints,  Regulations,  Advice 
as  to  Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects),  and 
the  Examination  Papers  of  1890,  will  be  sent,  post 
free,  to  any  Student  giving  date  of  passing  Inter.  Arts. 


Full  Prospectus,  Pass  Lists,  and  further  information  may  he  had, 
post  free,  on  application  to — 

THE  SECBETARY, 

( Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  London  Office), 

12g  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C 


UNIV.  CORR.  COLL.  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 

The  Schoolmaster  of  12th  July,  1890,  says  : — “  These  manuals  have  been  prepared 
by  scholars  who  have  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  with  the  highest  distinction, 
and  who  ought,  therefore,  to  know  what  is  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  take  up 
in  preparing  for  such  an  examination.  ...  No  better  guides  can  be  found.” 

THE  B  A.  DIRECTORY,  with  PULL  ANSWERS  to  the  Exarni- 

nation  Papers.  No.  II.,  1890.  2s. 

Contents  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Regulations — Advice  on  tbe  Choice 
of  Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1891) — Examination  Papers 
set  October,  1890 — Full  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Examination  Papers  (ex¬ 
cept  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year). 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers  :  set  at  London  B.A.  1SV1 — 1888,  with 
Solutions  to  1SSS,  and  Additional  Questions.  2s. 

B.A.  G-reek  Examination  Papers.  B.A.  French  Papers.  B.A. 

mixed  Mathematics  Papers.  B.A.  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  Papers.  Uniform  with  above.  2s.  each. 

London  B.A.  Unseens  :  being  all  the  unprescribed  Passages  set  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  B.A.,  with  Schemes  for  reading.  2s. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History.  Part  II. :  a.d.  11-90.  By  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.  Is. 

Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 

Is.  6d. 

Advanced  Prench  Reader.  By  S.  Barlet,  B.-es-Sc.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
B.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

B.A.  Mathematics :  Questions  and  Solutions.  Containing  all  the 
Pass  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  B.A.  to  1888,  with  complete  Solu¬ 
tions  ;  and  an  article  on  Books  suitable  for  Private  Students.  3s.  6d. 


For  October,  1801. 

“  Those  splendidly-edited  issues  of  the  classics.” — Educational  News,  22nd  Nov., 
1S90. 

B.A.  Latin  Notabilia  and  Test  Papers  for  1891,  on  the  Prescribed 
Authors  and  Special  Period  of  History.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero.— De  Pinibus,  Book  X.  Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S.  Fearen- 
side,  M.A.  Oxon.  3s.  6d.  A  Translation,  2s.  Text,  Notes,  and 
Translation  (to  one  rob),  5s. 

Terence.— Adelphi.  A  Translation.  By  A.  F.  Burnet,  M.A.  Lond.  2s. 

History  of  the  Reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  with  an  ac- 
count  of  the  Literature  of  the  Period.  By  A.  II.  Allcroft,  Ii.A.  Oxon.,  and 
J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Loiul.  2s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  b.c.  31— a.d.  37,  with  short  Biographies. 
By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.  Is.  6d. 

B.A.  Greek  Test  Papers  for  1891,  on  the  Authors  and  Special 
Period,  with  Notabilia  on  the  Iphigenia,  and  a  List  of  Verbal  Forms. 

Is.  6d. 

Euripides.— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  A  Translation.  By  G.  F.  H.  Sykes, 
B.A  Loud.  2s.  6d. 

Plato. — Phaedo.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  R.  C.  B. 
Kerin,  B.A.  Lond.  4s.  6d.  A  Translation.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  Sicily,  b.c.  490-289,  from  the  Tyranny  of  Gelon  to  the  Death 
of  Agathocles,  with  a  History  of  Literature.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  3s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  Sicilian  History,  b.o.  491-280.  By  Allcroft  and  Masom. 

Is. 

A  Glossary  of  Aelfric’s  Homilies.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and 
H.  H.  Johnson,  B.A.  Lond.  2s.  6d. 

B.A.  English  1891.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects  set  for  1891.  2s. 

“  Those  who  are  now  taking  up  their  tasks  may  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  excellent  guidance  placed  by  this  enterprising  corporation  within  their  reach.” 
— 'The  Board  Teacher. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Tutorial  Series,  which  includes' over 
200  works  specially  adapted  for  London  University  Examinations, 
post  free  on  application  to 

W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press  Warehouse, 

13  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889— The  CLARENDON  PRESS  obtained  the  ONE? f  GRAND 
PRIX  and  TWO  out  of  the  five  GOLD  3IEDALS  that  were  awarded  Biritph 
Printers  and  Publishers. 


•  / 

Clarendon  Press  New 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CHAUCER’S  PROLOGUE. 

Just  published,  extra  leap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  Is. 

CHAUCER.— PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TABES.  Edited 
by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

XENOPHON.  —MEMORABILIA.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  English  Xotes,  by  J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  Royal  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  “  Xenophon  Anabasis.” 

Now  ready,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  each  Part. 

VIRGIL.— iENEID.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  L.  PapilloN, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College;  and  A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Hertford,  and  Classical  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Wadham 
Colleges,  Oxford. 

Part  I.  Books  I.-III.  Part  II.  Books  IV.-VI. 

“  Mr.  Papillon’s  elegant  and  accurate  virgilian  scholarship  is  well  known.  . .  . 
This  coition  will  meet  all  the  reasonable  needs  of  an  ordinary  class  taught  by  a  com¬ 
petent  master,  or  of  an  undergraduate  who  is  not  hopelessly  backward.  It  is  in 
handy  size  and  beautifully  printed.” — Saturday  Review. 

***  Books  VII -IX.  will  appear  immediately,  and  the  ivorlcivill  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LOCKE’S  CONDUCT  OP  THE  UNDERSTANDING.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Elements 
of  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,”  “The  Principles  of  Morals,”  &c. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS  GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

Just  published,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

SCHILLER’S  JUNGPRAU  VON  ORLEANS.  With  Historical  and 
Critical  Introductions,  a  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Bucir- 
nEiM,  Ph.D.,  F.C.  F.,  Professor  of  German,  King’s  College,  London,  Editor  of 
the  Series. 

“  Dr,  Buchheim,  by  his  excellent  editions  of  the  German  Classics,  has  done  far 
more  than  any  other  man  to  forward  the  study  of  German  in  England  and 
America.” — Westminster  Review. 

TWO  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
Editor  of  “  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.”  Small  4to,  cloth,  18s. 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Founded  upon 
the  Seventh  Edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s.  Small  4to,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CERTIFICATE 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

HORACE.— THE  ODES,  CARMEN  SECULARS,  AND  EPODES. 

With  a  Commentary.  By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

“Probably  the  best  school  Horace  in  existence.”— Saturday  Review. 

LIVY.— BOOKS  XXI.-XXIII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  M.  T. 
Tatham,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  5s. 

“A  thoroughly  good  school-book.”— Saturday  Review. 

PLAUTUS.— CAPTIVI.  Edited  by  Wallace  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

“  For  boys  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  Plautus,  this  edition  is  the  best 
we  know.” — Journal  of  Education. 

PLAUTUS. — TRINUMMUS.  With  Notes  and  Introductions.  (Intended 
for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A. 
Sloman,  M.A.  3s. 

TACITUS. — THE  ANNALS.  BOOKS  I.-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Furneaux,  ( 
MIA.  5s. 

•  “  An  excellent  school  edition.  The  notes  are  exactly  what  notes  for  boys  should 
be.” — Saturday  Review. 

JESCHYLUS.— AGAMEMNON.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  3s. 

“  Not  only  judicious,  but  also  fresh  and  original.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
EURIPIDES.— HECUBA.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Russell,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

“  The  elementary  notes  are  scholarly.  The  translations  given  are  excellent  in 
quantity  and  qual  ty.” — Guardian. 

HOMER.— ILIAD,  BOOKS  I.-XXX.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  brief  Ho¬ 
meric  Grammar  and  Notes.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  6s. 

Mr.  Monro’s  ‘ Iliad'  is  the  edition  for  English  schools.”—  Guardian. 

“  Probably  the  best  commentary  for  the  learner  yet  published  in  any  land.”— 

Academy. 

SOPHOCLES.  OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Edited, 
with  Introductions  and  English  Notes,  by  Leavis  Campbell,  M.  A.,  and  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  2s. 

- ANTIGONE.  By  the  same  Editors.  Is.  9d. 

“  An  excellent  school  edition.”— Saturday  Review. 


and  Standard  Books, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  &  PRESENTS. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  bevelled,  gilt  lines,  4s.  6d: ;  and  in  various  superior  bindings. 
THE  TREASURY  of  SACRED  SONG.  Selected  from  the  English 

Lyrical  Poetry  of  Four  Centuries  ;  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Bio¬ 
graphical.  ;  By  F.  T.  Palgraye,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford.  ’ 

***  Also  an  Edition  Printed  on  the  OXFORD  THIN  INDIA  PAPER, 
making  an  exceptionally  light  and  handy  volume.  Extra  cloth,  10s.  6 d. ;  and  • 
in  superior  bindings. 

THIRD  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  SELLAR’S  “ROMAN 
POETS  OF  THE  REPUBLLC.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

THE  ROMAN  POETS  OP  THE  REPUBLIC.  By  W.  Y.  SELLAR  1 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity,  Edinburgh* 

NEW  .  EDITION.. 

Crown  Svo,  9s. 

ROMAN  POETS  OP  THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE.  —  VIRGIL.  By 

W.  Y.  Sellar,  M. A.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity, .Edinburgh. 

THE  OXFORD  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL’S  JOHNSON, 

6  Vols.,  medium  Svo,  leather  back,  cloth  sides,  with  Illustrations,  £3,  3s, 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OP  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.,  and 
JOURNAL  OP  A  TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.,  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.G.L. 

“  An  edition  which,  lor  splendour,  accuracy,  and  completeness,  excels  that  of 
any  other  English  Classic.”—  Westminster  Review. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT  BOOK,  C 

Tastefully  printed  in  crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OP  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  Selected  I 

and  Arranged  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 

“  An  extremely  interesting  book.”—  Globe. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

Just  published,  erown  Svo,  cloth  bevelled,  6s. 

THE  WORLDLY  WISDOM  OP  LORD  CHESTERFIELD.  Se-  . 

lected  ana  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  DRAMATIC  ARTIST;  a  Popular  Illustra-  , 

tion  of  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A! 

DEAN  BRADLEY’S  WESTMINSTER  LECTURES. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OP  JOB,.  By- the  Yery  Rev.  G.  G. 

;  Bradley,  D.D. 

“  Scholarly,  yet  most  effect  ive  and  popular.  No  one  who  takes  up  the  volume 
is  willing  to  lay  it  down.”— Spectator^ 

Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTES.  By  the  same  Author. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  7 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By 

G.  SaintsbUry,  M.A. 

“  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  thorough  master  of  his  subject.”— Scottish  Review. 

It  is  in  many  ways  a  masterpiece.”— Athenceum. 

PROFESSOR  JOWETT’S  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  CLASSICS. 
.Medium  Svo,  cloth,  lis.  6d. ;  half-roan,  gilt  top,  14s. 

PLATO. — THE  REPUBLIC.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 
and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout.  r 

***  The  additions  and  alterations  affect  at  least  a  third  of  Ihe  work. 

NEW  EDITION, 

Five  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  £3.  lbs,  '  • 

PLATO.— THE  DIALOGUES,  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 

and  Introduction. 

Tw'O  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  32s.  _  r 

THUCYDIDES.  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction,  Marginal 

Notes,  and  Indices.  “ — *  *  - 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

ARISTOTLE.— THE  POLITICS.  Translated  into  English,  with  Intro* 
duction,  Marginal  Analysis,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Indices,"  Yol.  I.,  containing 
Introduction  and  Translation.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  containing  the  Notes. 

“  The  most  agreeable  and  helpful  version.”— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

worth'  their  while  to  examine  carefully 


N.B. — All  Booh  Buyers  will  find  it 

THE  CATALOGUE  OP  CLARENDON  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS, 

Containing  many  STANDARD  WORKS  IN  GENERAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE, 

Which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application.  _ 

LONDON  *  HENRY  EROWDE,  Oxford  University  Tress  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E  C. 


L^idon  .  I  Tinted  by  C.  F .  Hodgson  &  Son  2  Newton  Street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  1S.C. 


